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PREFACE 


In  issuing  the  second  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  the 
Editor  desires,  first  of  all,  to  thank  his  colleagues  and  contributors  for  the  interest 
that  they  have  taken  in  the  work.  He  desires,  further,  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  reception  which  the  first  volume  has  met  with.  All  concerned  in  it  are  ready  to 
confess  that  the  task  of  producing  a  Dictionary  which  could  be  spoken  of  as  really 
worthy  of  its  subject  has  been  beyond  them.  And  they  have  felt  this  only  the  more 
as  the  work  has  proceeded.  But  reviewers  have  generously  recognized  the  fact  that 
no  trouble  has  been  spared  to  make  the  Dictionary  as  worthy  as  possible ;  and  the 
public  everywhere,  but  especially  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  have  responded.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  second  volume  will  be  found  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  first. 

The  Appendix  belongs  to  the  original  idea.  It  was  felt  from  the  beginning 
that  the  articles  which  it  contains  should  be  placed  in  a  group,  apart  from  the 
general  alphabetical  order. 
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LIST  OF  ABBEEVIATIONS 


I.  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 
Apoc.  =  Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic. 
Apocr.  =  Apocrypha,  Apocryphal. 
Aq.  = Aquita. 
Arab.  =  Arabic. 
Aram.  =  Aramaic. 
Assyr.  = Assyrian. 
Bab.  =  Babylonian. 
c.  =  circa,  about. 
Can.  =  Canaanite. 
cf .  =  compare, 
ct.  =  contrast. 
*D  =  Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 
Egyp.=  Egyptian. 
Eng.  =  English. 
Eth.  =  Ethiopia. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page  :  as  Ac  1034'-. 
ff.  =and  following  verses  or  pages  :  as  Mt  ll28*-. 
Gr.=  Greek. 
H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 
Heb.  =  Hebrew. 
Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 
Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 
Isr.  =  Israelite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J"= Jehovah. 
Jerus.  =  Jerusalem. 
Jos.  =  Josephus. 


LXX  =  Septuagint. 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text. 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =Onkelos. 

OT  =  Old  Testament. 

P  =  Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phcen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =  Sinaitic. 

Symm.  =  Symmachus. 

Syr.  =  Syriac. 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =  Targum. 

Theod.=Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translation. 

VSS=Versions. 

Vulg.  =  Vulgate. 

WH=Westcott  and  Hort's  text. 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

1  S,  2  S  =  1  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2K=1  and  2  Kings. 

1   Ch,   2    Ch  =  1    and    2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra, 
Neh=Nehemiah. 
Est = Esther. 
Job. 

Ps  =  Psalms. 
Pr  =  Proverbs. 
Ec  =  Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 
1   Es,   2  Es=l    and    2      To  =  Tobit. 
Esdras.  Jth  =  Judith. 


Ca  =  Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer= Jeremiah. 
La = Lamentations. 
Ezk  =  Ezekiel. 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos  =  Hosea. 
Jl  =  Joel. 
Am  =  Amos. 
Ob  =  Obadiah. 
Jon = Jonah. 
Mic=Micah. 
Nah=Nahum. 
Hab=  Habakkuk. 
Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zee  =  Zechariah. 
Mai  =  Malachi. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to    Sus  =  Susanna. 


Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  Baruch. 
Three  =  Song     of     the 

Three  Children. 


Bel  =  Bel       and       the 

Dragon. 
Pr.     Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mac=l  and  2 
Maccabees. 


Mt  =  Matthew. 
Mk  =  Mark. 
Lk  =  Luke. 
Jn  =  John. 
Ac  =  Acts. 
Ro  =  Romans. 
1    Co,    2  Co  = 
Corinthians. 
Gal  =  Galatians. 
Eph  =  Ephesians. 
Ph  =  Philippians. 
Col  =  Colossians. 


New  Testament. 

1    Th,   2   Th  =  1    and   2 

Thessalonians. 
1    Ti,    2    Ti  =  1   and  2 

Timothy. 
Tit  =  Titus. 
Philem  =  Philemon. 
1    and  2     He  =  Hebrews. 
Ja  =  James. 

1  P,  2P=1  and  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 
Rev  =  Revelation. 


IX 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


III.  English  Versions 


Wyc.=Wyclif's  Bible  (NT  c.  1380,  OT  c.  1382, 

Purvey's  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind.=Tindale's  NT  1526  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.  =  Coverdale's  Bible  1535. 
Matt,   or  Rog.=  Matthew's   (i.e.   prob.  Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 
Cran.  or  Great  =  Cranmer's  'Great'  Bible  1539. 
Tav.=Taverner's  Bible  1539. 
Gen.  =  Geneva  NT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bish.=  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 

Tom.=Tomson's  NT  1576. 

Rhem.  =Rhemish  NT  1582. 

Dou.  =Douay  OT  1609. 

AV= Authorized  Version  1611. 

AVm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 

RV  =  Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1885. 

RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

EV  =  Auth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV    For  the  Literature 


A  HT=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

AJSL  =  American  Journal  of  Sem.   Lang,    and 

Literature. 
A  JTh= American  Journal  of  Theology. 
AT=  Altes  Testament. 
i?2,  =  Bampton  Lecture. 
BM  =  British  Museum. 
BRP— Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 
C'IG  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum. 
CIL  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 
CIS=  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum. 
C'0T= Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 
DB=  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
DC  A  =  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
EBi  =  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 
EBr— Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
EGT= Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 
EHHt=  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews. 
ERE  =  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
ExpT=  Expository  Times. 
GL4P  =  Geographie  des  alten  Palastina. 
GGA  =  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
<TCrV=Nachrichten  der  konigl.  Gesellschaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen. 
(rt/F=Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 
(rJ7"/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
HBA  =  Handworterbuch   des   biblischen    Alter- 

tums. 
HCM=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
-ff.E=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
HGHL  =  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
HI=  History  of  Israel. 
HJP= History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
HPM=  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
HPN=  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 
H  WB  =  Handworterbuch. 
ICC=  International  Critical  Commentary. 
IJG  =  Israelitische  und  Judische  Geschiclite. 
JBL—  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
J7)7,A=Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche  Theologie. 
JE  =  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 
JQR  =  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
JRAS= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JSL  =  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
JThSt= Journal  of  Theological  Studies 
KA  r=Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 
-K"GF=Keilinschriften  u.  Geschichtsforschung. 
KIB  =  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek. 
LB = The  Land  and  the  Book. 
ZCB£  =  Literarisches  Centralblatt. 


L0T=  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 
LT=  Life    and    Times    of    Jesus    the    Messiah 

[Edersheim]. 
i!f.VDP  F=Mittheilungen    u.     Nachrichten     d. 

deutschen  Pal.-Vereins. 
NHWB  =  Neuhebraisches  Worterbuch. 
NKZ  =Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 
NTZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
OiV=Otium  Norvicense. 
OP  =  Origin  of  the  Psalter. 
OTJC  =The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
PB  =  Polychrome  Bible. 
PEF=  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
PEFSt  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
PRE  =  Real-Encyklopadie  fur  protest.  Theologie 

und  Kirche. 
QPB  =  Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
RB= Revue  Biblique. 
RE  =  Realencyklopaidie. 
REJ=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
RP=  Records  of  the  Past. 
RS= Religion  of  the  Semites. 
R  WB  =  Realworterbuch. 
SBE= Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
SB0T= Sacred  Books  of  Old  Test. 
SK  or  TSK  =  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken. 
SP  =  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

$JVP  =  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  ThLZ  =Theo\.  Literaturzeitung. 
ThT  =Theo\.  Tijdschrift. 
TS= Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
7,J7=Texte  und  Untersuchungen. 
WAI=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM=  Wiener    Zeitschrift    fur     Kunde    des 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 
ZAW  or  ZAT W = Zeitschrift  fur  die    Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 
ZDMG  =  Zeitschrift     der     Deutschen     Morgen- 

landischen  Gesellschaft. 
ZDPV=  Zeitschrift    des     Deutschen    Palastina- 

Vereins. 
ZKSF— Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZKW   or   ZKWL  =  Zeitschrift    fur    kirchliche 

Wissenschaft  und  kirchl.  Leben. 
ZNTW=  Zeitschrift  fur   die   Neutest.    Wissen- 
schaft. 
ZThK=  Zeitschrift  f.  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 
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DICTIONARY    OF    CHEIST 
AND    THE    GOSPELS 


LABOUR.— The  verb  Koirtav  in  NT  Greek  signi- 
fies not  only  the  weariness  produced  by  constant 
toil  (see  Jn  46  KeKomaKuis),  which  is  the  idea  attach- 
ing to  the  word  in  classical  writings  (cf.  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Lex.  s.v.) ;  it  also  has  reference  to  the  toil 
itself  (cf.  Mt  628  ll38,  Lk  5s  1227,  Jn  4s8),  and  some- 
times to  its  result  in  the  field  of  operations  (8  o&x 
{///.eh  KeKoiria.Ko.Te =t6v  koitov  in  Jn  438).  This  ex- 
tension in  the  use  of  the  word  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  the  NT,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
borrowed  from  the  LXX.  We  find  it  employed, 
for  instance,  in  Joshua  (2413).  Nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  Jesus  had  in  His  mind  this  passage  and  was 
even  conscious  of  a  parallel  between  Himself  and 
the  warlike  leader  of  Israel's  armies,  who  brought 
the  nation  into  a  land  on  the  development  of 
which  they  spent  no  wearisome  toil  (i<f>  ty  ovk 
eKoiriao-are,  k.t.X.).  The  perfection  of  Christ's 
human,  nature  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  this 
word  in  the  Johannine  narrative  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria  (Jn  46),  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
record  of  this  incident  is  peculiar  to  that  writing 
(see  Westcott's  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  loc. ). 

Closely  allied  to  this  word  is  ipyd^eo-dai  and  its 
cognates,  epyaTys  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Gospels,  and  Zpyaaia,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Lukan 
writings.  The  last  mentioned  word  not  only  im- 
plies the  business  or  trade  by  which  men  gain  their 
livelihood  (Ac  1924),  but  includes  in  its  meaning 
the  resultant  gain  or  profit  accruing  (see  Ac  1616- 19), 
and  sometimes  the  trouble  or  toil  involved  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object  (Lk  1258).  An  ethical  content 
is  imported  into  the  word  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  419), 
just  as  is  done  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  where  a  Latin- 
ism  (56s  ipyaaiav)  is  employed  to  emphasize  the 
warning  of  Jesus  with  respect  to  the  conciliation 
of  an  adversary.  '  In  medical  language  it  was  used 
for  the  making  of  some  mixture,  the  mixture  itself 
— the  work  of  digestion  and  that  of  the  lungs,'  etc. 
(Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  p. 
243).  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  word  is  found  in  the  LXX  (cf.  e.g.  Wis 
13la),  where  St.  Luke  may  have  become  familiar 
with  its  uses.  A  similar  spiritual  significance  fre- 
quently attaches  to  the  words  Koiriav,  k6tos,  and 
tpyaT-qs  in  the  Gospel  narratives  (cf.  Jn  438,  Mt  937'- 
=  Lk  102,  Mt  1010  =  Lk  107  1327). 

Considerations  like  these  show  us  clearly  in 
what  spirit  Jesus  claimed  the  active  support  of 
His  followers.     Theirs  was  to  be  no  half-hearted 
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allegiance.  They  were  expected  to  work  in  His 
cause  ceaselessly  and  in  spite  of  weariness,  for  the 
field  of  operations  was  large  and  the  toilers  few 
(ol  4pya.Tai  6\iyoi,  6  ffepio-fibs  iro\vs,  Mt  937  =  Lk  102). 
The  conditions  as  to  remuneration  which  obtained 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  field-labourer  held  good 
in  the  case  of  those  who  preached  the  Gospel  (dfios 
yap  6  e'pydrrjs  rijt  rpo<pijs  avrov,  Mt  1010,  cf.  Lk  107). 
His  disciples  were  reminded  that  they  were  the 
successors  of  a  long  line  of  toilers  who  sowed  the 
seed,  of  which  they  were  about  to  reap  the  fruit 
(dWoi  KeKOTn6.KO.o-iv,  xal  iifiets  eis  rbv  k&kov  aiiTuv  eiVeXij- 
\Mare,  Jn  4s8). 

This  is  a  thought  which  has  a  large  place  in  the  Pauline 
conception  of  Christian  work,  and  the  Christology  of  St.  Paul 
enhances  the  dignity  of,  as  it  supplies  the  motive  power  which 
guides  and  strengthens,  the  toiler  (cf.  *o\\k  ixcaixnt  in  Kupiu, 
Ro  1612 ;  See  aiso  1  Co  1510,  Gal  4",  Ph  216,  Col  129,  i  Th  512). 
With  this  conception  of  laborious  effort  as  the  norm  of  Chris- 
tian life  we  may  compare  what  is  told  of  Rabbi  Judah  in  the 
Midrash  on  Genesis,  who  sat  labouring  '  in  the  law '  before  the 
Babylonish  synagogue  in  Zippor  (Bereshith  liabba,  §  33).  We 
are  reminded  of  the  exhortation  respecting  those  '  who  labour 
(o/  zo-tiuvtk)  in  the  word  and  in  teaching'  (1  Ti  51').  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  here  to  those  incidental 
statements  which  picture  for  us  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and 
his  companions  working  day  by  day  to  supply  their  physical 
necessities  (1  Co  412  nmSy.tr,  cf.  96,  1  Th  29,  2  Th  38). 

Not  only  does  the  life  of  Jesus  exhibit  the  great 
example  of  self-sacrificing  labour  for  the  sake  of 
the  souls  of  men  ;  it  furnishes,  moreover,  the  prin- 
ciple that  human  life  in  all  its  phases  is,  at  its 
best,  a  life  of  service.  In  its  earliest  stages  obedi- 
ence to  parental  authority  (ko.1  r)v  viroTa.o-o-bii.evoi 
aiToh,  Lk  251)  leads  the  way  to  willing  obedience 
to  a  primal  and  fundamental  law  which  conditions 
man's  living  to  the  full  his  present  life  (see  Gn  319 
iv  iSpuri  toD  irpoatawov  gov  <f>dyri  t6v  Aprov  gov,  k.t.X.). 

The  question  of  His  Galifsean  neighbours  who 
were  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  Jesus' 
early  life,  '  Is  not  this  the  worker  in  wood  ? ' 
(6  t4ktuiv,  Mk  63),  shows  clearly  how  fully  He 
adopted  this  principle  as  regulating  the  prepara- 
tory discipline  of  His  young  manhood.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  it  was  amongst  that  class  which  is 
dependent  for  its  livelihood  upon  its  capacity  for 
physical  labour  and  endurance  that  Jesus  gained 
His  most  thoughtful,  whole-hearted  adherents  (cf. 
Mk  l16"20=Mt  418"22,  Lk  55ff-),  while  many  of  His 
most  beautiful  and  effective  similes  are  taken  from 
the  surroundings  of  the  busy  life  (cf.  Jn  43Sff>,  Lk 
102'-,  Mt  937'-  201"15  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  He 
reserved  His  profoundest  commiseration  for  those 
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upon  whom  superfluous  wealth  had  imposed  a 
selfish  idleness  (see  Mt  l^—Mk  l(Fff-,  Lk  16lsff-), 
and  perhaps  the  most  caustic  remark  in  connexion 
with  the  life  led  hy  the  unjust  steward  was  that 
in  which  he  confessed  his  inability  for  honest 
physical  work  {o-Kdwreiv  ovk  io-x>Ji»,  Lk  163). 

The  remarkable  apocryphal  addition  to  Lk  64  found  in  Codex 
Bezas  (D),  while  primarily  having  reference  to  the  Sabbath 
controversy,  may  not  be  without  its  bearing  on  this  question. 
This  passage  relates  that  Jesus  '  seeing  a  certain  man  working 
on  the  Sabbath  day  said  to  him,  "  O,  man,  if  thou  indeed 
knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  thou  art  blessed ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of  the 
law." '  Westcott  believes  that  this  saying  '  rests  on  some  real 
incident'  (see  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
App.  C)  ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  underlying  these  words  is  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  Christ's  known  atti- 
tude towards  the  active  life  of  busy  service.  Whether  any  man's 
labour  is  a  blessing  or  not  to  himself  depends,  of  course,  on 
whether  he  knows  what  he  does  and  recognizes  its  bearing 
upon  his  whole  life  and  character  (ef .  il  oi5«?  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  where  there  is  evidently  a  reference  to  the  relation 
between  the  work  done  and  the  doer  of  that  work  [see  Cremer's 
Biblico-Theol.  Lexicon  of  NT  Greek,  p.  229]). 

A  charge,  which  has  been  brought  again  and 
again  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  that  it  is 
too  exclusive  in  its  other  -  worldliness  to  be  of 
practical  value  in  the  midst  of  life's  stern  realities. 
Enough  has  been  already  said  to  show  that  such 
an  accusation  misinterprets  completely  the  moving 
spirit  of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  forget  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Church's  history  there  was  a  grave  danger  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  degenerating  into  idle  dreamers 
and  useless  busybodies  (irepUpyot,  1  Ti  513,  cf.  2  Th 
311).  Against  this  abuse  St.  Paul  felt  compelled 
repeatedly  to  contend  (cf.  Eph  428,  1  Th  4"),  while 
he  set  the  example  in  his  own  life  of  unflagging 
industry  (see  Ac  183  etc.).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  restatement  of  the  law  of  social  econ- 
omics ('  if  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat,' 
2  Th  310)  St.  Paul  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  life  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

No  thoughtful  student  of  modern  problems  can 
fail  to  note  how  completely  the  future  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  bound  up  with  her  attitude 
towards  the  labour  question.  Year  by  year  that 
question  assumes  graver  proportions  as  the  danger 
of  a  complete  breach  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed becomes  more  formidable.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  loyal  subject 
of  'the  Kingdom  of  the  Incarnation,'  that  in  the 
true  interests  of  Christian  development  and  pro- 
gress a  real  active  harmony  of  aims  and  aspirations 
between  capital  and  labour  must  be  established. 
Representatives  of  both  must  be  taught  that  the 
only  solution  of  problems  which  seem  to  baffle 
them  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  at 
bottom  all  human  life  is  true  and  sacred  according 
as  it  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  service.  Jesus, 
who  employed  labourers  in  fields  of  activity  selected 
by  Himself  (cf.  Mt  105),  points  out  distinctly  the 
complete  identification  of  employer  and  employed 
as  being  the  root  idea  underlying  all  vital  progress 
(Ss  av  64\ri  iv  ifjuv  elvai  irpuros  icrai  iifiuv  dovXos,  Mt 
2027,  cf.  Mk  1043).  Nor  is  the  Incarnation  above 
the  sphere  of  this  universal  law.  The  Son  of  Man 
Himself  (&o-rep)  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve 
(SiaKovrio-ai),  yielding  up  even  His  life  for  the  sake 
of  His  fellow-men  (\vrpov  dvrl  toWuv,  Mk  1045  = 
Mt2028;  cf.  Lk2226f-). 

'  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire '  (Lk  107)  is 
a  basal  principle  both  broad  and  deep.  It  does 
not  mean  either  that  the  employer's  liability  to  his 
servant  is  discharged  when  he  has  paid  him  his 
stipulated  wage,  or  that  the  latter's  duty  to  his 
master  ends  with  the  outward  fulfilment  of  a  set 
task.  Personal  relationship  involving  mutual  re- 
sponsibility forms  an  essential  part  in  the  Chris- 
tian solution  of  this  economic  problem.  For  the 
labourer  is  no  longer  in  the  position  of  a  bond- 


servant but  of  a  friend,  and  is  to  be  recognized  as 
such  (oCik^ti  \tyw  bp.as  SoijXovs  v/jl3.s   8e   eiprqKa 

<pi\ovs,  Jn  1515). 

Literature. — See  three  remarkable  addresses  on  social  service 
by  Westcott  in  his  Christian  Aspects  of  Life,  especially  that  on 
'  The  Christian  Law,'  in  which  he  quotes  from  Bishop  Tucker  of 
Uganda  the  salutation  ordinarily  addressed  in  that  country  to  a 
man  engaged  in  manual  labour,  '  Many  thanks  ;  well  done. ' 
Consult  also  Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  ;  W.  H. 
M.  H.  Aitken,  Temptation  and  Toil,  p.  209 ;  E.  Griffith-Jones, 
Economics  of  Jesus  (1905);  and  The  Citizen  of  To-morrow  (ed. 
S.  E.  Keeble),  esp.  ch.  vi.  with  the  bibliography  on  p.  123. 

J.  E.  Willis. 
LAKE  OF  GENNESARET.— See  Sea  of  Galilee. 

LAMB.— See  Animals  (vol.  i.  p.  64a),  Names 
and  Titles  of  Christ,  and  Sheep. 

LAME. — This  word,  perhaps  originally  meaning 
bruised,  signifies  a  crippled  or  disabled  condition 
caused  by  injury  to  or  defect  of  a  limb  or  limbs  ; 
specifically  walking  with  difficulty,  inefficient  from 
injury  or  defect,  unsound  or  impaired  in  strength. 
It  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
efficiency, such  as  inadequate  excuses,  or  verses 
which  offend  against  the  laws  of  versification. 
The  term  embraces  all  varieties  of  defect  in  walk- 
ing arising  from  various  causes,  and  includes  halt- 
ing and  maimed  (see  artt. ),  which  are  separate  and 
distinct  species  of  lameness. 

The  Greek  word  is  xaAos,  from  obsolete  %i.u  or  kxXo.u  (to 
loosen,  slacken),  which  is  tr. '  lame '  in  Mt  ll5  1530-  31  21",  Lk  722 
14J3  ;  but  in  other  passages  for  no  apparent  reason  the  same 
word  is  translated  'halt.'  In  Jn  53  x"^'  >s  rendered  'halt' 
without  any  indication  that  a  special  species  of  lameness  is 
intended,  where  the  description  is  quite  general  as  in  the  above 
passages.  In  Mk  9«-45  it  is  used  synonymously  with  xuXkic, 
where  ct.v£xrlpK  might  have  been  expected  in  both  cases,  seeing 
that  the  injury  referred  to  is  the  definite  cutting  off  of  the  hand 
or  foot.  xuXkk  is,  however,  most  commonly  associated  with 
the  hand,  while  x<uX»V  more  specifically  has  to  do  with  lameness 
in  the  foot  or  feet.  In  Mt  188  we  have  £«Ao»  r,  xuXXev — trans- 
posed in  the  authorities  followed  by  RV,  making  the  corre- 
spondence between  %e/>  and  xvXXcv,  and  ™U  and  x&kii. 

Healing  of  the  lame  was  a  characteristic  work 
of  Christ.  Among  the  multitudes  that  gathered 
round  Him  seeking  restoration  for  various  ailments 
were  probably  sufferers  from  many  different  kinds 
of  lameness  (as  Mt  1530,  Lk  722).  Jn  53  gives  a 
comprehensive  list  of  such  sick  persons,  including 
the  feeble,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  withered 
(irXrjdos  tuv  acdevoivTuiv,  Tv<p\C>v,  x<>>\£>v,  %npu>v).  Prob- 
ably these  miscellaneous  cases  would  include  those 
suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism  and  from  in- 
firmities having  a  nervous  origin,  many  of  which 
resulted  in  a  withering  of  the  limbs  and  of  the 
bodily  frame.  It  is  significant  that  Jesus  is 
never  said  to  have  restored  the  avdirnpoi,  the 
badly  mutilated  —  deprived  of  their  limbs  (see 
Maimed).  T.  H.  Wright. 

LAMECH. — Father  of  Noah,  mentioned  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  336. 

LAMENTATION  {0pv"os,  6pjiveiv).—An  expression 
of  sorrow  accompanied  by  wailing  and  other  demon- 
strations of  grief.  It  is  associated  in  Jn  1620  with 
weeping,  and  also  in  Lk  2327,  in  the  case  of  the 
women  accompanying  the  Saviour  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion. It  is  applied  equally  to  sorrow  for  the 
dead  and  to  grief  for  approaching  disaster  (Mt  218, 
Jn  1620,  Lk  2327),  and  it  is  referred  to  by  the  Lord 
as  one  of  the  common  games  of  children. 

When  a  death  occurred,  it  was  intimated  at  once 
by  a  loud  wail  which  is  described  (Mk  538)  as  accom- 
panied by  a  'tumult,'  and  this  lamentation  was 
renewed  at  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  Oriental 
demonstrations  of  grief  are  very  vivid.  Mourners 
hang  over  the  lifeless  form  and  beg  for  a  response 
from  its  lips.  When  a  young  person  dies  un- 
married, part  of  the  ceremony  of  mournino-  is  a 
form  of  marriage  (see  art.  Mourning).     Lamenta- 
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tion  for  the  dead  was  also  accompanied  by  beating 
the  breast  and  tearing  the  hair,  as  well  as  by  rend- 
ing the  garments  (see  Rending  of  Garments) 
and  fasting.  W-  H.  Rankine. 

LAMP. — There  are  two  words  in  the  Gospels 
translated  '  lamp,'  \vxfos  and  Xa/jLirds.  The  former 
(RV  'lamp,'  AV  'candle')  is  used  Mt  515,  Mk  421, 
Lk  816  of  the  usual  means  of  lighting  a  house.  In 
Mt  622  the  eye,  as  the  source  of  light,  the  organ 
by  which  light  is  appreciated,  is  called  the  lamp 
(RV  ;  AV  '  light ')  of  the  body.  In  Jn  535  the  same 
word  is  applied  to  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  not  the 
eternal  light  (</»ls,  Jn  l8),  but  the  burning  and  shin- 
ing lamp  ldndled  by  it  and  bearing  witness  to  it. 

The  word  \a/xirds  occurs  in  Jn  18;i,  where  it  is 
rendered  'torch.'  It  is  also  used  in  the  parable  of 
the  Ten  Virgins,  Mt  25,  where  it  would  be  better 
translated  'torch.'  In  Eastern  countries  the  torch, 
like  the  lamp,  is  fed  with  oil,  which  is  carried  in 
small  vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose  (a/yyeiov, 
Mt  254).    See  Candle,  Light,  Torch. 

Literature. — Trench,  Synonyms,  xlvi. ;  Hastings'  DB,  artt. 
'  Lamp '  and '  Lantern ' ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  455  ff . ; 
H.  J.  van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands  and  Customs,  p.  132 ;  W.  M. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  iii.  472. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 
LANE.— See  Street. 

LANGUAGE  OF  CHRIST.— Recent  historical 
and  critical  research  has  narrowed  the  ground 
which  it  is  necessary  to  cover  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  the  language  spoken  by 
Christ.  It  has  ruled  Hebrew  out  of  court.  The 
practically  unanimous  verdict  of  recent  scholars 
is  that,  considerably  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
though  when  is  uncertain,  Hebrew  had  ceased  to 
be  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  its  place  as  the  ver- 
nacular had  been  taken  by  Aramaic,  the  language 
represented  in  OT  by  Ezr  48"16  712"26,  Jer  1011,  and 
Dn  P-l28,  and  mistakenly  named  *  Chaldee.' 

The  transition  from  Hebrew  to  Aramaic  in- 
volved no  great  linguistic  revolution,  as  it  was 
simply  a  transition  from  one  Semitic  language  to 
another,  and  that  a  closely  cognate  one.  It  was, 
however,  only  very  gradually  effected,  and  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  predominance  to  which  Aramaic 
attained  in  Western  Asia  during  the  Persian  period, 
coming,  as  it  did,  to  be,  with  dialectical  differences, 
the  lingua  communis  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  While,  however,  Aramaic  thus 
gradually  superseded  Hebrew  as  the  living  tongue 
of  Palestine,  and  by  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  had  probably  reached  a  position  of  ascend- 
ency, if  it  had  not  gained  entire  possession  of  the 
field,  yet  Hebrew  remained,  though  with  some  loss 
of  its  ancient  purity,  the  language  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, the  language  in  which  Prophet  and  Psalmist 
wrote,  and  as  the  language  of  the  books  ultimately 
embraced  in  the  OT  Canon,  continued  to  be  read, 
with  an  accompanying  translation  into  Aramaic, 
in  the  synagogues,  and  to  be  diligently  studied  by 
the  professional  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  Christ  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  had  thus  access  to 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original. 

With  Alexander  the  Great,  however,  there  came 
a  fresh  disturbance  of  the  linguistic  situation. 
Thenceforward  Greek  entered  into  competition 
with  Aramaic.  And  though,  as  a  non-Semitic 
language,  the  adoption  of  Greek  could  not  come  so 
readily  to  the  Jews  as  Aramaic,  yet  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  tend  in  no  small  degree  to 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  under  which 
Greek  thus  lay.  For  not  only  was  it  the  official 
language  alike  of  the  Lagid,  Seleucid,  and,  after 
the  Maccabeean  interregnum,  of  the  Idumaean- 
Roman  rulers  to  whom  the  Jews  were  successively 


subject ;  but  its  cause  was  furthered  by  the 
Hellenizing  policy  which  these  rulers  generally 
followed,  and  by  the  existence,  more  or  less,  all 
through  of  a  party  among  the  Jews  themselves 
favourable  to  that  policy.  The  result  on  the 
linguistic  situation  of  the  political  conditions  thus 
obtaining  cannot  be  certainly  determined  from  the 
historical  data  bearing  directly  thereon.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  whatever  headway  Greek  may 
have  made  before  the  Maccabsean  revolt, — which 
was  a  revolt  against  the  Hellenizing  policy  referred 
to,  as  pushed  to  extremes  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
— it  suffered  a  decided  set-back,  and  was  practi- 
cally expelled  the  country  during  the  Maccabsean 
regime.  And  though  it  had  again  made  consider- 
able progress  by  the  time  of  Christ,  and  especially 
through  the  influence  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
particularly  affected  Greek  culture,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  political  conditions  were  such  as 
to  secure  for  it  the  ascendency  claimed  by  some 
scholars,  and  notably  by  Dr.  Roberts  in  his  book, 
Greek  the  Language  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

At  the  time  of  Christ,  then,  Palestine  was  bi- 
lingual, Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic  being,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  spoken.  The  question,  therefore, 
to  be  answered  is,  Which  of  these  languages  did 
Christ  speak,  or,  if  He  knew  and  srjoke  both,  which 
of  them  did  He  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  employ 
as  the  vehicle  of  His  teaching?  Consideration 
need  be  given  to  the  question  only  in  its  latter 
form.  For,  as  undoubtedly  spoken  by  some  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews,  as  the  language  of  perhaps 
the  great  majority  of  His  countrymen  scattered 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  as  the  predominant 
language  of  the  representatives  of  the  Gentile 
world  in  Palestine  and  of  that  Gentile  world  itself, 
which,  though  wide,  was  not  yet  wider  than  He 
conceived  the  scope  of  His  mission  to  be,  and  as, 
besides,  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
of  the  OT,  which  had  no  doubt  acquired  consider- 
able popularity,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  Christ  would  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  be  able,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
speak  it.  Was  it,  then,  Aramaic  or  Greek  that 
Christ  habitually  employed  in  His  public  ministry  ? 
The  question  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  rela- 
tive prevalence  of  the  two  languages  in  the 
country  at  the  time,  so  far  as  that  can  be  deter- 
mined by  such  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  as  is 
available.  And  this  evidence,  though  somewhat 
meagre,  is  decisive  for  Aramaic.  That  furnished 
by  the  reported  words  of  Christ  Himself  does  not 
go  very  far,  but  yet  goes  some  length  towards  that 
conclusion.  All  that  it  certainly  establishes  is 
that  Christ  knew  Aramaic,  and,  apart  from  His 
employment  of  Aramaic  terms  and  proper  names, 
on  which  perhaps  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  as  these 
terms  and  proper  names  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  ordinary  vocabulary  of  Greek-speaking  Jews, 
expressed  Himself  in  Aramaic  on  three  different 
occasions.  The  three  expressions  are  :  (1)  raXeiOa. 
koij/x,  the  Gr.  transliteration  of  the  Aram,  wja  or 
Dip  Hp'Sp  Mk  541 ;  (2)  4<p<j>a8a,  euphoiiic  for  the  Aram. 
nFffinx  Mk  734 ;  and  (3)  ijXei  17X61  Xa/ua  cra^axdavel 
(Mt  2746),  or  according  to  Mk  1534  ikal,  e\oil,  \efj.a 
o-a^ax8o.vei,  the  Aram.  '4i?P3v;  x?7  "™  Ti?B  or  -bx  -hx. 
How  these  three  Aramaic  expressions  alone  came 
to  be  preserved  is  matter  of  conjecture.  An 
obvious  explanation  is  that  they  alone  were 
preserved  because  they  were  exceptional,  Greek 
being  the  language  for  the  most  part  used  by 
Christ.  That,  however,  is  not  the  only  possible 
explanation.  More  probable  is  it  that  they  alone 
were  preserved  because  associated  with  moments 
of  exceptional  emotion  on  Christ's  part,  and  there- 
fore felt  to  be  exceptionally  precious.  The  cry 
upon  the  cross  was  peculiarly  a  cry  de  profundis. 
In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  Christ,  for 
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some  reason  or  other,  was  unwontedly  moved,  for 
it  is  said  that  '  he  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed.' 
And,  though  it  is  not  stated,  the  spectacle  of 
Jairus'  child-daughter  lying  cold  yet  beautiful  in 
death,  was  calculated  to  touch  profoundly  the 
heart  of  the  great  Child-Lover. 

The  two  main  sources  of  direct  evidence  con- 
clusively proving  the  predominance  of  Aramaic  as 
the  popular  language,  are  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the 
Works  of  Josephus. 

1.  In  Ac  l19  it  is  said  with  reference  to  the 
suicide  of  Judas  in  the  field  which  he  had  pur- 
chased '  with  the  reward  of  iniquity,'  '  And  it  was 
known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  ;  inso- 
much as  that  field  is  called  in  their  own  tongue 
(ry  Sia\^KTij>  avrCv)  Akeldama. '  Now  Akeldama  is 
the  Aram,  no1!  S>prr,  and  points  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  Aramaic  had  superseded  Hebrew  as  the  ver- 
nacular, but  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  the 
popular  language,  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem. Equally  conclusive  on  the  latter  point 
are  two  other  passages  in  the  Acts.  In  describing 
liis  conversion  to  Agrippa,  St.  Paul  said,  'And 
when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a 
voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying,  in  the  Hcbreio 
tongue  (rij  'E/3/>ai'5i  SiaX*?*^),  Ac  2614.  By  '  He- 
brew '  St.  Paul  undoubtedly  meant  Aramaic.  The 
terms  'Efipaidi  and  'E/3pai<rrt,  as  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, are  used  both  in  the  NT  and  by  Josephus 
when  not  Hebrew  but  Aramaic  is  meant.  Thus  in 
Jn  1913  it  is  said  that  'Pilate  sat  down  in  the 
judgment-seat  in  a  place  that  is  called  the  Pave- 
ment, but  in  the  Hebrew  Gabbatha '  ('EppaXari  8e 
Taj3j3add);  and  ra/3/3a0d  is  not  Hebrew,  but  Ara- 
maic. That  the  ascended  Christ  should  have 
spoken  to  Saul  in  Aramaic  is  unintelligible  except 
on  the  supposition  that  that  had  been  the  language 
which  He  had  spoken  when  on  earth,  and  that  it 
was  the  prevailing  language  of  Palestine. 

Quite  as  significant  is  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  Ac  222  that  Paul  addressed  the  infuriated 
Jerusalemites  in  Aramaic,  and  that  when  they 
ascertained  from  his  opening  words  that  he  was  to 
speak  to  them  in  that  language,  '  they  kept  the 
more  silence'  (ixaKkov  irapeo-xov  r/erux't"'),  the  refer- 
ence being  to  the  fact  that  Paul  had  not  attempted 
to  speak  until  by  a  gesture  indicative  of  his  desire 
to  be  heard  he  had  stilled  the  uproar,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  '  there  was  made  a  great  silence. '  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  as  has  been  maintained,  that 
the  people  expected  Paul  to  address  them  in  Greek, 
and  that  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared  to  give 
him  a  hearing  when  they  expected  him  to  speak  in 
that  language,  proves  that  they  were  familiar  with 
it.  The  simple  fact  that,  as  his  gesture  indicated, 
Paul  was  going  to  address  them  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  secure  their  quiet  attention.  And  in 
any  case,  even  though  they  had  expected  to  be 
addressed  in  Greek,  the  deeper  silence  into  which 
they  settled  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be 
addressed  in  Aramaic,  proves  that  they  were  more 
familiar  with  the  latter  language  than  the  former, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  language  generally 
spoken  by  them. 

2.  The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  as  direct  and  con- 
clusive as  that  furnished  by  the  Acts  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  Aramaic.  In  BJ  V.  vi.  3,  Josephus 
records  how  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the 
Jewish  watchmen  warned  their  compatriots  of  the 
discharge  of  the  Roman  missiles  by  crying  out  in 
their  native  tongue  (rrj  warplij)  yXdxrirri),  6  ios  £pxeTa'- 
In  the  same  work,  VI.  ii.  1,  he  tells  how  in  his 
capacity  of  intermediary  during  the  same  siege  he 
communicated  the  proposals  of  Titus  to  the  be- 
sieged in  their  native  tongue  (rg  irarpiiji  yXda-a-rt). 
In  the  preface  to  BJ  he  records  how  that  work 
was  at  first  written  in  Aramaic  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek. 


The  passage  runs  :  'I  have  proposed  to  myself,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as  live  under  the  government  of  the  Romans,  to  translate 
these  books  into  the  Greek  tongue,  which  I  formerly  composed 
in  the  language  of  our  own  country,  and  sent  to  the  Upper  Bar- 
barians,' i.e.  to  the  Aramaic-speaking  peoples,  whom  he  describes 
in  the  following  paragraph  as  '  the  Parthians,  Babylonians,  the 
remotest  Arabians,  and  those  of  our  nation  beyond  Euphrates, 
with  the  Adiabeni.' 

That  a  Palestinian  Jew  such  as  Josephus,  who 
was  of  a  distinguished  priestly  family,  who  re- 
ceived a  careful  rabbinic  education  and  studied  in 
the  various  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes,  should  not  only  characterize  Aramaic 
as  '  the  language  of  our  own  country,'  but  should 
write  his  first  book  in  that  language,  is  in  itself 
conclusive  proof  that  Aramaic  had  not  then  been 
materially  driven  from  its  position  as  the  vernacu- 
lar of  Palestine.  Suggestive  also  in  this  connexion, 
and  giving  added  weight  to  the  case  for  Aramaic, 
is  Josephus'  own  confession  of  the  difficulty  he  ex- 
perienced in  acquiring  such  mastery  of  Greek  as 
that  which  he  ultimately  attained.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Antiquities  he  tells  how  he  found  the  writ- 
ing of  that  work  a  hard  and  wearisome  task,  '  it 
being,'  as  he  says,  •  a  large  subject,  and  a  difficult 
thing  to  translate  our  history  into  a  foreign  and 
to  us  unaccustomed  language '  (els  dWoSairriv  rjfuv 
Kal  i-ivr;v  SiaX^KTov  avvrjOetav),  and  how  he  was  able 
to  continue  and  accomplish  the  task  only  by  the 
encouragement  and  help  of  a  friend,  Epaphroditus. 
To  the  same  difficulty  he  refers  in  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  Antiquities  : 

'  I  am  so  bold  as  to  say,  now  that  I  have  completed  the  task 
set  before  me,  that  no  other  person,  either  Jew  or  Greek,  with 
whatever  good  intentions,  would  have  been  able  to  set  forth 
this  history  to  the  Greeks  as  accurately  as  I  have  done  ;  for  I 
am  acknowledged  by  my  countrymen  to  excel  them  far  in  our 
national  learning.  I  also  did  my  best  to  obtain  a  knowledge  cf 
Greek  by  practising  myself  in  the  grammar,  though  native  habit 
prevented  me  from  attaining  accuracy  in  its  use.' 

Josephus'  difficulty  with  Greek  is  very  signi- 
ficant. For  if  that  difficulty  obtained  with  him, 
what  of  his  countrymen  generally?  Stress  has 
been  laid,  as,  e.g.,  by  Dr.  Roberts,  upon  the  attain- 
ments in  Greek  of  such  men  as  Peter  and  James 
and  John,  as  shown  in  the  speeches  or  writings 
attributed  to  them,  and  it  has  been  argued  there- 
from that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  must  have  been 
common  among  the  rank  and  file.  But  even 
though  Peter  and  James  and  John  were  the 
authors  of  the  speeches  and  writings  referred  to, 
and  did  speak  or  write  such  Greek  as  is  found 
therein,  which  is  open  to  question,  they  cannot 
fairly  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  people 
generally  in  this  respect.  The  very  fact  or  their 
not  only  being  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but 
forming  the  inner  group  of  that  favoured  circle, 
differentiates  them  from  the  crowd.  '  Unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,'  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  dubbed 
them  (Ac  413) ;  but  the  contemptuous  epithets  were 
but  the  expression  of  a  twofold  prejudice,  the 
prejudice  of  antagonism  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
Schools.  In  virtue  of  their  discipleship,  Peter  and 
James  and  John  have  to  be  placed  in  a  different 
category  from  the  mass  of  the  people  of  their  social 
rank,  who,  as  compared  with  them,  must  have 
been  'unlearned  and  ignorant'  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  terms. 

3.  The  case  for  Aramaic  as  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the 
language,  therefore,  which  Christ  must  necessarily 
have  employed  generally  in  His  teaching,  is  thus 
incontestably  established  by  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  Acts  and  of  Josephus.  And  though  less  direct 
and  certain,  there  is  other  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  to  which  reference  may  be  made,  and  speci- 
ally that  furnished  by  the  Targums  and  what  is 
known  as  The  Aramaic  Gospel. 

(a)  The  Targums  are  Aramaic  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  the  OT  books,  and  cover  the  whole 
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of  those  books  with  the  exception  of  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah.  The  two  principal  Targums  are 
(1)  that  on  the  Pentateuch,  known  as  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  which  is  characterized  by  its  almost 
slavish  literalism ;  and  (2)  that  of  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel  on  the  Prophets,  i.e.  the  Historical  books 
and  the  Prophets  properly  so  called,  which  is 
largely  paraphrastic.  The  dates  of  these  Targums 
are  uncertain,  and  by  scholars  they  have  been 
made  to  range  from  the  end  of  the  1st  to  that  of 
the  4th  cent.  a.d.  The  important  point,  however, 
is  that  they  undoubtedly  embody  material  from  a 
much  earlier  time,  and  were  the  outcome  of  the 
practice,  originating  in  the  gradual  disuse  of 
Hebrew  as  the  vernacular,  of  translating  the 
synagogue  readings  of  the  OT  into  Aramaic  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  generally.  Written  Tar- 
gums were  at  first  forbidden.  The  translation  was 
required  to  be  oral,  the  translator  (|Dr;ro)  giving 
his  translation  after  each  verse  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  every  three  verses  of  the  Prophets.  Whether 
the  rule  which  forbade  written  Targums  had  fallen 
into  desuetude  by  the  time  of  Christ  cannot  be  de- 
finitely determined.  Probably  it  had.  But  even 
though  it  had  not,  and  there  were  no  written 
Targums  till  a  later  date,  yet  the  existence  of 
written  Targums  at  that  later  date  points  con- 
clusively to  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  the 
oral  translation  of  the  synagogue  lessons  into 
Aramaic,  and  therefore  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
language  as  the  vernacular. 

As  against  this,  the  supporters  of  Greek  hold 
that  the  Septuagint  version  was  in  such  general 
use  that  it  may  be  described  as  the  'People's  Bible.' 
The  special  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory  are  : 

(1)  that  copies  of  the  Septuagint  could  be  had  at  a 
much  smaller  cost  than  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  MSS, 
that  indeed  the  price  of  the  latter  was  prohibitive 
so  far  as  the  people  generally  were  concerned  ;  and 

(2)  that  the  OT  quotations  in  the  NT  point  to  a 
very  general  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint,  in- 
asmuch as  the  majority  of  them  are  verbatim  or 
practically  verbatim,  or  show  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  particularly  as  in  some 
cases  the  Septuagint  is  followed  when  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  price  argument  scarcely 
deserves  notice,  and  very  little  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  quotation  argument.  For  while  it 
must  be  admitted  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  quotations  were  familiar  with  the  Septua- 
gint, it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  familiarity 
obtained  with  the  people  generally.  And  while  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  writers  of  the  NT 
books  would  not  only  be  familiar  with  the  Septua- 
gint, but  in  quoting  from  the  OT  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  translation  ready  to  hand,  it  is  yet  a 
significant  fact  that  that  translation  was  not  always 
taken  advantage  of,  not  a  few  of  the  quotations 
showing  an  entire  independence  of  the  Septuagint. 

(b)  The  question  of  an  Aramaic  Gospel  ( Ur- 
Evangelium),  while  important  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  Synoptic  problem,  bears  closely  upon  that 
of  the  language  spoken  by  Christ.  If  Christ  spoke 
Aramaic,  such  a  Gospel  was  to  be  expected,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  existence  would  furnish  weighty 
proof  at  once  of  the  prevalence  oi  Aramaic  and  of 
the  use  of  that  language  by  our  Lord.  And  the 
labours  of  recent  critical  scholars,  if  they  have 
not  conclusively  established  the  existence  of  an 
Aramaic  Ur-Evangelium,  have  at  least  made  it 
much  less  open  to  question.  Of  special  interest  in 
this  connexion  is  the  series  of  articles  in  the  Ex- 
positor (Ser.  IV.),  by  Professor  Marshall,  on  'The 
Aramaic  Gospel.'  The  theory  which  Professor 
Marshall  in  these  articles  works  out  with  great 
ability  and  skill  is  that  the  variant  Greek  words 
in  parallel  passages  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  can  be 
traced   to  one  original  Aramaic  word ;   and   the 


result  of  the  application  of  his  theory  is  that  the 
Aramaic  Gospel  contained,  speaking  generally,  the 
ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee.  That  Professor 
Marshall's  theory  will  ever  find  anything  like 
general  acceptance  is  perhaps  unlikely.  But 
whether  or  not  it  may  be  possible  by  his  or  any 
other  method  to  recover  with  certainty  and  to  any 
extent  the  precise  Aramaic  words  used  by  our 
Lord,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aramaic  had  the 
supreme  honour  of  being  the  language  in  which  He 
gave  expression  to  His  imperishable  thoughts. 

Literature.  —  Pfannkuche,  Language  of  Palestine,  Clark's 
Cabinet  Librae,  vol.  ii.  ;  Roberts,  Greek  the  Language  of 
Christ  anil  His  Apostles,  1S88;  W.  H.  Simcox,  Language  of 
the  NT,  1889;  T.  K.  Abbott,  Essays  chiefly  on  the  Original 
Texts  of  OT  and  NT,  1891,  p.  129 ;  A.  Meyer,  Jesu  Mutter- 
sprache,  1896;  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  1902; 
Schultze,  Gram,  der  Aram.  Muttersprache  Jesu,  1899 ;  Marshall, 
Expositor,  Ser.  iv.  ii.  69 fl.,  iii.  1  ff.,  109 ff.,  205  ff.,  275  ft,  375 ff., 
452ff.,iv.  208ff.,373ff.,435ff.,  vi.  81ff.,  viii.  176fl.;  Exp.  Times, 
iv.  260  ;  Schurer,  HJP  I.  i.,  n.  ii.  JAMES  YOUNG. 

LANTERN  (<j>a.v6s)  occurs  in  Jn  183,  where  the 
band  of  soldiers  accompanying  Judas  is  described 
as  provided  with  lanterns  and  torches  (see  LAMP). 

LAST  DAY.— See  Day  of  Judgment. 

LAST  SUPPER.— Although  the  relation  of  the 
Last  Supper  to  the  Jewish  Passover  is  treated 
with  more  or  less  fulness  elsewhere  (see  Dates, 
vol.  i.  p.  413  ff.,  and  Lord's  Supper  (I.)),  it  appears 
advisable  to  handle  the  whole  subject  in  a  special 
article. 

The  Paschal  controversy,  which  agitated  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  (see  Calendar),  has  only  a 
general  connexion  with  the  inquiry  on  which  we 
are  entering.  We  note  *  that  the  trend  of  opinion 
at  first  was  towards  the  view  that  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied on  the  14th  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan, 
and  therefore  on  the  day  on  which  the  Paschai 
lamb  was  killed ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
Last  Supper  (whatever  was  its  nature)  preceded  the 
Jewish  Passover  by  several  hours.  In  the  3rd  cent. 
the  view  that  our  Lord  kept  the  Passover  with  the 
Jews  on  the  14th,  and  was  crucified  on  the  15th, 
began  to  come  into  favour.  When  we  approach 
the  sacred  records,  we  find  that  the  first  three 
Evangelists  so  express  themselves,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  they  represent  our  Lord  as  eating 
the  Paschal  Supper  with  His  disciples  on  the  night 
of  His  betrayal.  It  is  certain  that  St.  John  (1828) 
represents  some  of  the  Jews  as  not  having  eaten 
the  Passover  several  hours  later.  On  these  prem- 
ises, there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between 
the  accounts  in  the  sacred  narratives.  When  an 
honest  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  a 
great  authority  on  the  history  of  Christ's  ministry 
is  compelled  to  confess  his  inability  to  solve  the 
enigma,  t  By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  Christ 
anticipated  the  day  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  in  order 
to  eat  it  with  His  disciples  ;  X  by  others,  that  the 
heads  of  the  Jewish  people  deferred  their  Passover 
in  order  to  have  time  to  apprehend  and  condemn 
Jesus.§  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  preclude  the  notion  that  the 

*  See  art.  '  Chronology '  (Turner)  in  Hastings'  DB  i.  411  f . 

t  See  Sanday,  art.  '  Jesus  Christ '  in  DB  ii.  634b. 

I  This  seems  to  be  the  view  which  Dr.  Sanday,  on  the  whole, 
favours ;  see  art.  quoted  in  preceding  note.  For  the  view  that 
the  Last  Supper  was  an  anticipated  Passover  meal,  resembling 
the  ordinary  Passover  in  form  and  order,  and  held  before  the 
statutory  date,  see  artt.  'Jesus  Christus'  (Zockler)  in  PRE3, 
ix.  p.  32  ;  '  Eucharist'  (J.  Armitage  Robinson)  in  EBi,  col.  1419. 
A  good  summary  of  arguments  and  opinions  is  given  by  Ellicott 
in  Lectures  on  the  Life  qfovr  Lord,  pp.  322,  323,  nn. 

§  The  Passover  might  be  deferred  for  a  month  for  those  who 
were  legally  debarred  from  observing  it  on  the  proper  day 
(Nu  QQ-1?),  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Law  for  postponing 
it  for  one  day :  this  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  rulers  is 
improbable  iii  itself,  and  contrary  to  their  expressed  intention 
(Mt  265) ;  further  notice  of  it  is  superfluous. 
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Last  Supper  was  a  Passover,  and  therefore,  as  St. 
John  certainly  seems  to  represent  the  Passover  as 
still  to  come  while  the  Supper  was  proceeding,* 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the  accounts,  t 

1.  In  examining  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  four 
accounts,  we  find,  with  satisfaction,  that  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  intact,  and  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  harmonize  the  records,  as  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  rb  Trdcrxa  from  Lk  2215,  which  seem 
at  variance  with  the  statements  in  St.  John.  There 
is  one  critical  problem  in  St.  Luke — the  retention, 
or  omission,  of  the  mention  of  a  second  cup,  and 
the  order  of  the  Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Institu- 
tion ;  J  but  the  solution  of  this  problem  will  not 
affect  the  chief  thesis  in  our  position.  Herein  is 
another  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  of  the  honesty 
and  faithfulness  of  the  ancient  scribes,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  controversies  of  the 
early  Church,  resisted  the  temptation  to  accom- 
modate the  records  to  particular  views  of  the  event. 

2.  The  five  following  indications  of  time  may  be 
collected  from  the  several  accounts  : 

(1)  When  Jesus  had  finished  His  great  eschato- 
logical  discourse,  and  the  rulers  were  forming  a 
plan  for  His  apprehension  and  condemnation,  it 
wanted  two  days  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Paschal  Feast  —  /mctol  Svo  rj/itpas  rb  irdcx^  yiverat 
(Mt  26-,  Mk  141,  Lk  221).  'After  two  days'  must 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  reckoning  which 
makes  'after  three  days'  equivalent  to  'on  the 
third  day.'  This  Jewish  usage  is  well  known,  and 
is  found,  e.g.,  in  Mt  2019  parallel  with  Mk  1034  and 
Lk  1833,  where  ttj  TpW-g  r\iUpa  in  the  First  and  Third 
corresponds  to  /xera  rpeU  -tyuipas  in  the  Second  Evan- 
gelist^ Now  the  Passover  was  slain  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  some  hours  earlier 
leaven  was  put  out  of  the  houses,  in  preparation  for 
the  'days  of  unleavened  bread,'  which,  strictly 
speaking,  began  with  the  eating  of  the  lamb  in 
the  early  hours  of  15th  Nisan.  ||  The  terminus  ad 
quzm  of  the  'two  days'  must  be  the  last  hours  of 
14th  Nisan.  The  terminus  a  quo  may  be  any  hour 
after  12th  Nisan  had  been  succeeded  by  the  13th. 

(2)  In  arranging  for  the  apprehension  of  Jesus, 
the  rulers  decided  that  it  should  not  be  attempted 
on  the  Feast  Day  (Mt  265,  Mk  14-).  If  they  carried 
out  their  intention,  it  follows  that  the  night  of  the 
apprehension  and  trial  was  before  the  slaying  of 
the  Passover ;  and  that  the  Last  Supper,  whatever 
it  was,  did  not  coincide  with  the  Paschal  Feast. 

*  in  1329-  Edersheim  (Life  and  Tunes,  ii.  566  ff.)  explains  the 
Qxyuy  to  t«<tj;»  of  Jn  1823  as  referring  to  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal 
season.  The  opinion  of  such  a  writer  demands  respectful  con- 
sideration,  and  a  similar  explanation  is  adopted  by  many.  From 
2  Ch  35  we  learn  that  other  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  Paschal 
season  besides  the  lambs  ;  see  vv."-  8.  13. 

t  The  position  maintained  in  this  article  is  identical  with  the 
explanation  given  by  the  late  G.  Wildon  Peiritz  in  The  Gospels 
from  the  Rabbinical  point  of  view,  1873.  By  birth  a  Jew,  of 
German  nationality,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  and  an  Anglican 
priest,  of  wide  reading  and  profound  learning,  Peiritz  had,  to 
an  exceptional  extent,  the  ability  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  problem  before  us. 

tThe  Received  Text  of  Lk  2219-20  is  read  in  'codd.  Grisc.  et 
??lSS-  Sre  omn;  Pov-  TesL<  Lloyd-Sandav,  Append,  p.  121)-i.e. 
it  has  the  very  highest  diplomatic  attestation,  including  the  old 
aEiwi8"!.6  rejected  only  on  a  priori  grounds.  The  case 
XTf  ,i  1  difference  between  two  schools  of  criticism  -those 
mfln^wTv.  £st™onv  °f.ancient  MSS,  and  those  who  are 
«»v«?  <  w  b>  subJeetlve  considerations.  Dr.  Sanday  (I.e.  636'>) 
earlv'in  th»CH0t  doubtthat  both  these  types  of  text  existed 
one of 'those  ™«  Cen£  E!ther  >Wbe  original.  And  this  is  just 
of  rh»  t„  f  £?e2  where  lnternal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour 
was  much  ,^Ch  Tv. Cal!  WeStern-  ^  temptation  to  expand 
of  thTcun  ™?,p?  '  thH"*t0  ,c°ntract:  and  the  double  mention 
tension  ■  «  TT '  dl?™Lt.les  of  the  ki"d  which  suggest  in- 
thePInst  tufinn  WMS°  ™U,'  <!iscuS9io"  of  the  Lukan  account  of 
Dr    lf,Sw-Jy  TMr'  B'akiston,  in  JThSt,  July  1903,  p.  548 f. 

author^  es  for»HhJan-  \903A. We"  sums  UP  the  arguments  and 
authorities  for  adhering  to  the  Received  Text. 

Mt  'and  rT  w,?  "   •  ha™°mzing  the  text  of  Mk.  with  that  of 

anfl  Lk    we  may  compare  Mt  2763,  where  the  text  is  certain. 

«»      W      ri/,"'/?*  Passamahl  Christi  und  der  Tag 

p.  SbbeW?'  ^Turne'r'L  B°X  "*  ^  Lambert;  See  n°te    • 


The  hurried  proceedings  of  the  night  suggest  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  condemnation  within  a  limited 
time.  This  is  intelligible  if  the  Feast  had  not 
begun ;  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  see  why  men  who 
were,  in  that  case,  willing  to  try  a  prisoner  on  the 
first  day  should  have  scrupled  about  extending  the 
proceedings  to  any  necessary  length. 

(3)  The  third  indication  of  time  presents  some 
difficulty.  On  a  day  called  'the  first  day  of 
Azuma'  preparations  were  made  for  the  Feast, 
according  to  Mt.  (2617)  and  Mk.  (1412),  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Twelve  ;  according  to  all  three  (Mt 
26i8.  w  M]<  14i3-i6j  Lk  227-1-3),  with  the  consent  and  at 
the  command  of  the  Master.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
irptbr-q  tGiv  atfixuv  would  indicate  the  15th  Nisan, 
for  the  period  during  which  leaven  was  prohibited 
commenced  with  the  Paschal  meal,  following  the 
slaying  of  the  Paschal  lamb  in  the  closing  hours  of 
14th  Nisan.  So  late  a  date  for  the  irpibrt]  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  ;  but 
it  is  incredible  that  Mt.  could  make  an  erroneous 
statement  in  a  matter  connected  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  of  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year. 
The  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that,  in  a  popular 
way  of  speaking,  a  day  before  the  legal  day  had 
acquired  the  name  of  '  First  day  of  Azuma,'  and 
not  unfitly,  if  on  that  day  early  arrangements 
were  commenced  for  the  complete  exclusion  of 
leaven  from  the  houses.*  Mk.,  bearing  in  mind, 
as  often,  the  needs  of  non-Jewish  readers,  adds, 
tire  rb  irdo-xa.  idvov.  The  point  of  time  need  not  be 
pressed  too  strictly ;  the  gloss  is  no  more  than  an 
explanation  that  the  season  of  Azuma  was  the  time 
of  the  offering  of  the  Passover.  The  expression 
in  Lk.  is  more  difficult.  In  227  we  read,  ijkOev  8k 
T)  i)/j.ipa  tuv  d^v/xuv,  iv  f  r/  ISei  0ijeo-0cu  rb  irdax0-  But 
there  was  more  than  one  day  of  Azuma.  In  v.1  he 
had  written  ijyyi^ev  8k  i]  ioprr)  t.  df.  It  looks  as  if 
rj/jJpa.  below  was  equivalent  to  iopr-q  above  —  not 
24  hours,  but  a  period  ;  %  or  else  there  is  some  little 
inexactitude  in  a  mere  reference  to  an  observance 
which  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
narrative  to  describe  precisely. 

(4)  The  fourth  note  of  time  is  given  by  the  6f/as 
yevoixivris  of  Mt  2620  and  Mk  14".  §  These  verses 
immediately  follow  the  statement  that  the  disciples 
'made  ready  the  Passover.'  The  natural  inter- 
pretation is  to  take  them  as  indicative  of  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  Upper  Room  was  en- 
gaged. We  have  therefore  another  date,  from 
which  we  may  argue  backwards  to  the  limitations 
of  the  irpdiTi]  t.  df.  It  ended  with  sunset  on  the 
night  of  the  Betrayal.  It  began  with  the  preced- 
ing sunset.     At  any  time  during  those  24  hours 

*  Wieseler,  quoting  from  the  Talmudical  tract  Pesachim,  that 
the  search  for  leaven  in  houses  must  be  made  in  the  night  pre- 
ceding 14th  Nisan,  in  order  that  it  might  be  put  away  by  mid- 
day, and  nothing  leavened  eaten  afterwards,  argues  that  the 
day  before  the  Passover  was  made  ready  was  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  See  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  tr.  Venables,  pp.  334,  335,  and  art 
Passover  in  Hastings'  DB  (W.  J.  Moulton),  vol.  iii.  p.  690. 
Peiritz  (op.  cit.  pp.  28,  29,  33,  34)  describes  the  arrangements 
made  by  Jews  on  the  day  before  the  legal  Preparation  day,  and 
adds:  'There  is  a  very  intelligible  reason  why  that  Thursday 
should,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  —  loosely,  we  may  allow,  —  be 
called  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.' 

t  h  is  omitted  by  some  authorities  ;  but  the  attestation  is  in- 
sufficient, nor  would  the  omission  affect  the  translation — '  when 
it  behoved,'  or  '  in  which ' ;  see  Winer's  Grammar,  iii.  §  xxxi.  9,  a. 

X  Many  examples  occur  of  the  use  of  tpipa  for  a  period  of  long 
duration  ;  but  it  is  then  regarded  in  contrast  to  conditions  which 
may  be  described  as  '  night,'— e.g.  Ro  1312 ;  or  as  the  time  when 
certain  conditions  are  realized,— e.g.  2  Co  62,  to  which  latter 
sense  belongs  the  oft-recurring  expression  'day  of  the  Lord,' 
or  '  my  day '  (Jn  856) ;  but  there  seems  no  exact  parallel  to  the 
use  we  have  supposed  of  ws>*  as  equivalent  to  tipipxi.  Yet, 
if  we  limit  the  term  to  the  '  first  day,'  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence is  inexact,  the  lamb  being  slain  before  the  legal  '  first  day ' 
began.  It  seems  impossible  to  treat  the  sentence  as  rigidly  and 
historically  accurate,  in  the  terms  in  which  the  text  has  come 
to  us. 

§  Of  the  '  two  evenings,'  it  is  better  to  take  this  as  the  second 
rather  than  the  first,  which  would  be  our  '  late  afternoon.'  ' 
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it  is  permissible  to  place  the  commencement  by 
the  disciples  of  preparations  for  a  Passover  which 
would  be  kept  in  circumstances  they  never  antici- 
pated. According  to  our  present  argument,  the 
Master  had  passed  into  Paradise  before  the  Passover 
was  eaten.  That  would  not  prevent  the  disciples 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Law, 
except  in  so  far  as  some  might  have  contracted 
ceremonial  defilement  during  the  events  of  Good 
Friday.  But  this  would  not  apply  to  all ;  and 
here  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  prepara- 
tions. The  Master  permitted  the  disciples  to  make 
ready  for  what  was  legally  requisite  ;  but  He  made 
this  the  occasion  of  suitable  provision  for  the  new 
Passover  which  He  designed,  to  provide,  but  of 
which  they,  as  yet,  knew  nothing. 

Parallel  with  the  dipia  of  the  first  two  Evangelists 
is  an  interesting  expression  in  Lk  2214  ore  iyivero  17 
Sipa.  While  in  itself  absolutely  vague,  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  words,  '  they  made  ready  the 
Passover,'  it  would  naturally  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  15th  Nisan,  when  the  lamb  was 
eaten  ;  but  in  view  of  considerations  already  stated, 
we  must  reject  such  interpretation,  and  read  the 
term  in  connexion  with  what  follows,  and  is  peculiar 
to  Lk.,  'with  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer.'  The  &pa  was 
the  Master's  time  for  one  of  the  great  acts  of  His 
incarnate  life,  not  a  particular  division  of  a  par- 
ticular day  in  the  Jewish  calendar.  So  it  is  used 
fh  v.53  below— avrr)  vfidv  ianv  i]  wpa,  'your  time,' 
'  opportunity.'  * 

(5)  The  appellation paraskeue  affords  yet  another 
mark  of  time.  There  were  paraskeuai  before 
various  days.  In  connexion  with  our  present  in- 
quiry we  note  the  Preparation  of  the  Sabbath 
(Mk  1542,  Lk  2354),  and  the  Preparation  of  the 
Passover  (Jn  1914).  On  this  latter  paraskeue  our 
Lord  stood  before  Pilate,  and  was  condemned 
(Jn.  I.e.).  Therefore  the  Passover  had  not  yet  been 
eaten ;  much  less  could  the  day  before  have  been 
the  Day  of  the  Passover.  But  the  day  of  the 
condemnation  and  crucifixion  was  also  the  pro- 
sabbaton  (Lk  2354- 58,  cf.  Mk  1542).  In  that  year  the 
two  paraskeuai  coincided,  and  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread  was  also  the  Sabbath ;  hence 
St.  John  calls  that  Sabbath  'an  high  day'  (1931). 
The  paraskeue  was  our  Friday,!  Nisan  14,  and 
the  day  of  the  crucifixion. 

3.  (i.)  St.  John  was  one  of  the  two  disciples 
who  were  specially  charged  with  the  Paschal  pre- 
parations. It  is  recognized  that  the  evidence 
afforded  by  his  narrative  is  absolutely  plain  and 
consistent.  It  has  been  said  that  he  silently  cor- 
rects the  others.  %  From  our  point  of  view,  as  we 
hold  that  they  preclude  the  notion  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  a  Passover,  St.  John  adds  the  emphatic 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  our  conclusion. 
The  Supper  was  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
(131) ;  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  buy  what  there  was  need  of  against  the  feast 
(1329);  several  hours  later  some  of  the  rulers  had 
not  yet  eaten  the  Passover  (1828);§  the  following 

*  Cf.  the  same  use  of  sfy>«  by  Christ  at  Cana  (Jn  2*),  and  a 
similar  sense  in  1  Jn  21". 

t  Paraskeue  is  rendered  in  the  Pesh.  by  'arubhta,  which  is 
from  a  root  meaning  to  set  (of  the  sun).  It  became  the  name  of 
Friday  in  the  use  of  the  Syrians,  '  because  on  that  day  the  sun 
set  and  darkness  reigned '  (see  Payne-Smith,  Th.es.  Syr.  col.  29R4). 
Herein  is  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion, 
accepted  with  such  confidence  that  from  it  the  sixth  day  de- 
rived its  name,  as  the  first  day  has  been  known  from  earliest 
times  as  the  Lord's  day,  because  it  was  the  day  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion.    Cf.  Mr.  Turner's  remarks,  I.e.  p.  411  f. 

t  So  Mr.  Turner  in  art.  quoted  above. 

§  The  Passover,  which  was  slain  '  between  the  evenings '  of 
Nisan  14,  was  usually  eaten  in  the  early  hours  of  the  night 
following,  for  time  must  be  allowed  for  taking  the  lamb  to  the 
house  and  roasting  it.  This  would  be  the  commencement  of 
Nisan  15  (see  Ex  128).  But  Ex  1210,  Nu  912,  an(i  Dt  16<  suggest 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  time  of  eating,  provided  all  was 


day,  when  Jesus  was  crucified,  was  the  preparation 
of  the  Passover  (1914).  Language  could  hardly  be 
more  distinct ;  and  some  evidence,  which  seems 
to  support  a  different  view,  can  be  explained. 
Taking  St.  John's  words  in  their  natural  sense,  and 
reading  them  without  prejudice,  no  one  would 
gather  from  them  that  the  Supper  described  by 
him  was  the  Passover.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
demand  that  the  less  distinct  and  somewhat  in- 
exact language  of  the  other  three  should  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  last  account. 

(ii.)  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  account 
of  the  meal  in  the  three  Evangelists  agrees  with 
the  ritual  of  a  Passover  ;  by  others,  that  no  trace 
of  a  Passover  can  be  found  in  it.  To  us,  we 
confess,  it  seems  that  the  details  of  a  Paschal 
celebration  have  been  discovered  after  the  impor- 
tation of  ideas  which  are  not  on  the  surface  of  the 
narrative.  The  initial  statement  that  Jesus  sat 
down  with  the  Twelve  (avitceiTo,  Mt  2620 ;  iviireaev, 
Lk  2214)  is  against  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
directions  given  in  Ex  1211 :  it  is  supposed  that  a 
change  of  posture  had  been  admitted  in  later  times. 
The  two  cups  of  wine  are  regarded  as  two  of  the 
four  or  five  which  were  handed  round  at  the  feast ; 
but  in  view  of  the  serious  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  critics  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  reading 
in  Lk.,  which  gives  the  notice  of  a  second  cup,  it 
seems  unfair  to  press  this  identification.  The  dish 
in  which  the  sop  was  dipped  is  identified  with  the 
dish  of  haroseth,  a  kind  of  sauce,*  which  was  an 
adjunct  of  the  Paschal  meal ;  but  this  is  an 
assumption,  rather  than  a  deduction  from  evidence. 
The  hymn  sung  on  leaving  the  upper  chamber  is 
identified  with  the  Hallel  (Pss.  115-118)  sung  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Passover  ritual ;  but  vp.veiv 
(Mt  2630,  Mk  1426)  does  not  necessarily  denote  the 
use  of  a  particular  composition,  and  in  Eph  519, 
Col  316,  vp.voi  are  distinguished  from  ^aX/ioi. 

(iii.)  Those  who  fail  to  discover  traces  of  a  Pass- 
over meal  in  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper,  who 
point  to  the  absence  of  allusion  to  a  lamb,  and  gener- 
ally to  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  adduced,  may 
reasonably  claim  an  argument  e  silentio  for  what 
that  is  worth.  It  may  be  added  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  disciples,  that  the  preparations  for  the 
feast  were  not  complete  (Jn  1329),  seems  strange 
indeed  if  they  were  already  keeping  the  feast. 
Preparation  for  the  Passover  was  so  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  that  the  day  preceding  had 
derived  its  appellation  of  paraskeue  from  their 
scrupulous  care  ;  see  Mt  2762. 

4.  We  can  now  tabulate  the  order  of  the  sacred 
days  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the 
modern  names  for  the  days.  In  the  early  morning 
of  Sunday  our  Lord  rose.  This  tradition  is  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  further  discussion  would  be 
superfluous.  The  Saturday  was  the  '  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread '  (for  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread 
began  legally  with  the  Paschal  meal),t  and  was 
Nisan  15.  Friday,  Nisan  14,  was  the  official  Pre- 
paration Day.  Between  it  and  the  commencement 
of  Nisan  15  the  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten.  Thurs- 
day evening  was  the  beginning  of  the  paraskeue, 
and  some  hours  before  that  the  exclusion  of  leaven 
commenced,  from  which  custom,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, the  day  had  acquired  the  popular  appella- 
tion of  'first  day  of  Azuma.'     This  was  the  13th 

consumed  before  morning  light.  But  it  was  already  morning 
(Mt  271-  2)  when  the  Jews  objected  to  enter  the  Judgment  Hall 
(Jn  1928)  lest  they  should  be  debarred  from  eating  the  Passover. 
Therefore  they  could  not  have  contemplated  eating  of  a  lamb 
slain  the  afternoon  before.  They  must  have  anticipated  a  Pass- 
over in  the  hours  to  follow.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  tends  to 
confirm  the  view  for  which  we  contend. 

*  Its  nature  is  described  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  col.  831. 

t  Ex  1213 ;  but  in  later  practice,  for  greater  strictness,  leavn 
was  excluded  earlier.     See  note  *,  p.  &>  above. 
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of  Nisan,  and  began  with  sunset  on  Wednesday 
evening.  During  the  24  hours  which  followed 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  disciples  began  to  make 
ready  for  the  Passover.  On  Thursday  evening 
(Mt  2620,  Mk  14")  Jesus  sat  down  with  them  for 
the  Last  Supper ;  and  this,  according  to  St.  John 
(131),  was  before  the  Passover. 

5.  But  our  Lord  called  that  Thursday  evening 
meal  a  'passover' — tovto  rb  irdo-xa,  Lk  2215.  As 
we  have  shown  that  the  meal  preceded  the  legal 
Passover  by  some  24  hours,  there  are  but  two 
explanations  of  the  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke — 
(i. )  an  anticipatory  celebration  was  held,  or  (ii.) 
Trd<rx<>-  is  used  in  a  mystical  sense. 

(i.)  An  anticipation  of  the  Passover  might  have 
been  either  (a)  from  a  desire  to  keep  with  the 
disciples  a  rite  which,  on  the  legal  and  customary 
day,  would  be  precluded  by  the  crucifixion  ;  or  (b) 
with  the  intention  of  reverting  to  a  more  exact 
date,  and  correcting  an  error  in  time  which  had 
crept  into  the  Jewish  calculations.*  The  im- 
possibility of  procuring  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb 
except  on  the  day  commonly  observed,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  any  such  plan.  (1)  Our  Lord  was 
not  a  householder,  but  a  guest.  It  would  be  usual, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  case,  to  share  in  the  lamb 
offered  by  the  householder.  This  would  require 
the  assent  of  the  householder  to  an  abnormal,  and 
apparently  illegal,  arrangement.  Or  if  (2)  we 
suppose  that  the  thirteen  were  to  constitute  a 
family,  and  have  their  lamb  to  themselves,  there 
would  still  be,  as  there  would  be  in  the  former  case 
also,  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  getting  the  lamb 
killed  by  the  priests  before  the  legal  day.  (3)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  Jewish  schools  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Passover ;  but  this  argument,  if  it  has,  which 
is  doubtful,  any  foundation,  is  of  no  value  in  the 
present  inquiry.  One  party  only  was  paramount 
at  a  time :  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  a 
choice  of  dates  for  the  celebration,  t  If,  however, 
by  an  'anticipatory  Passover'  is  meant  an  imi- 
tative meal,  with  herbs  and  unleavened  bread  and 
wine,  but  without  a  lamb, J  this  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  second  explanation  of  our  Lord's  words ; 
yet  we  doubt  whether  such  an  imitation  of  the 
reality  would  have  been  contemplated.  It  seems 
so  utterly  alien  to  Jewish  sentiment,§  as  to  be 
inconceivable  for  the  deliberate  act  of  One  who 
held  the  Law  in  honour.  Moreover,  the  act  could 
hardly  have  been  kept  secret,  even  if  the  -good- 
man  of  the  house'  had  respectfully  submitted  to 
what  would  have  greatly  shocked  his  religious 
sentiments.  Some  rumour  must  have  reached  the 
ears  of  those  who  were   willing  to  bear  witness 

*  The  Rev.  Matthew  Power,  S.J.,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate 
essay,  Anglo-Jewish  Calendar  for  every  day  in  the  Gospels,  says, 
Our  Lord,  keeping  to  the  lunar-legal  computation,  partook 
of  His  last  supper  on  Thursday  evening,  Nisan  14.  .  .  .  The 
Jews,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  reckoning,  had  their  Paschal 
bupper on  Friday  evening.  The  Synoptists  adopt,  like  our 

Mra,  the  strict  lunar-legal  mode  of  reckoning;  the  Fourth 
Oospel  elects  to  follow  the  popular  style.'  Even  if  the  rule  of 
uaahu  was  already  in  force,  as  Father  Matthew  supposes,  there 
remains  the  difficulty,  which  writers  shirk,  of  any  one  obtaining 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  before  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
priests,  btapfer  is  one  of  the  few  who  recognize  the  difficulty : 
™il?  overcomes  it  by  rejecting  the  Johannine  account  and 
p?323f Cf  ^iP"1™'  See  Palestine  in  the  time  °f  Christ< 
anvMHiffS„nod  Pf  alle,s'?ompared  with  Jn  131  2  do  not  suggest 
anniversary  PraCti°e  aS   to    the  date  of  Serving  the 

s„™™J?tL(«Ami-  Geo<>r-  Einl<M-),  referring  to  Pesachim  x„ 
ISial  eWn?Per  t0  *re  been  a  *«***  ™al,  ot  whi<*  *e 
out  flamh Tnf-  Unl£avened  cakes  (mazzoth),  with  or  with- 
to  Pat  ^L  eate"  everywhere,  and  by  all-for  all  were  required 
were  Derm?ttPHnf  br?d'  thou*h  onlv  the  ceremoniallyclean 
SdTftne  preS^e  °f  **"  Ian,b-such  meaI*  being  still 

to§enactVanvth'in^ld  OT™i'de?'1.it  a  shockinS  Piece  of  profanation 
before  itatw"gp?e-?bhl"s  th,e  Sreat  P^hal  meal  the  evening 
oetore  its  time.      Peintz  (himself  a  Jew),  op.  cit.  p.  30. 


against  Jesus.  On  such  evidence  a  most  damaging 
charge  could  have  been  founded ;  yet  not  a  word 
of  such  charge  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  trial.* 

(ii.)  Seeing  then  that  a  literal  interpretation  of 
wdo-xa  in  our  Lord's  words  to  the  Twelve  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  conditions  of  the  occasion,  we  adopt 
the  alternative,  and  understand  'passover'  to  be 
here  used  in  a  mystical  sense,  t  In  such  sense 
undoubtedly  He  spoke  when  He  called  the  bread 
His  body,  and  the  wine  His  blood.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  of  the  nature  of  the  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
then  before  His  sacrifice,  as  they  are  now  after 
His  resurrection,  His  body  and  His  blood  in  a 
mystical  and  spiritual  sense.  His  promise  to  drink 
wine  with  them  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  2629, 
Mk  1425,  Lk  2218)  was  conveyed  in  the  same  terms 
of  mystery ;  for  in  the  kingdom  of  redemption 
there  is  no  place  for  the  Jewish  Passover, — that  has 
waxed  old  and  vanished, — and  still  less  can  a  literal 
fulfilment  be  conceived  as  having  hereafter  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Yet  in  that  kingdom 
there  will  be  a  feast,  the  mystical  and  spiritual 
supper  of  the  Lamb,  where  the  host  will  be  the 
real  Passover,  of  which  the  annual  victims  were 
the  figures  ;  He  who  is  therefore  called  by  St.  Paul, 
'Christ  our  passover. 'J 

6.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Last  Supper, 
while  not  an  imitation,  was  celebrated  with  some 
outward  features  which  connected  it  with  the 
annual  Passover,  although  the  chief  characteristic, 
the  lamb,  was  absent.§  It  may  have  been  so. 
Perhaps  there  was  unleavened  bread,  and  the  dish 
of  bitter  herbs ;  but  the  narratives  contain  not  a 
word  to  favour  such  a  supposition.  They  seem  to 
describe  an  ordinary  Eastern  meal,  ||  with  the  one 
dish  in  the  centre,  into  which  all  the  guests  put 
their  hands.  The  usual  custom  of  giving  the  com- 
plimentary sop  was  observed,  and  wine  was  passed 
round.  We  believe  that  the  Last  Supper  was  in 
form  only  an  ordinary  repast,  but  that  it  was 
attended  by  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
washing  of  the  feet  by  the  host,  the  mystic  acts 
with  bread  and  wine,  and  the  strange,  prophetic, 
and  spiritual  utterances  of  a  long  discourse.  As 
we   attempt   to  portray   the  scene,   the    outlines 

*  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Box  has  contended  with  much  ability  in  an 
article  in  JThSt,  April  1902,  that  not  the  Passover,  but  the 
weekly  Kiddush,  which  preceded  the  meal  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  the  antecedent  of  the  Eucharist.  In  this  case  our 
Lord  must  have  celebrated  it  24  hours  earlier ;  but  Mr.  Box 
supposes  that  He  often  celebrated  Kiddush ;  there  was  Kiddush 
of  Passover  and  of  Pentecost,  and  other  occasions,  besides  the 
weekly  Sanctification.  In  the  January  number  of  JThSt  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lambert,  replying  to  Mr.  Box's  argument,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  is  self-contradictory, 
follows  Chwolson  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  text.  We  make 
no  supposition,  but  offer  an  explanation  of  the  traditional 
evidence. 

Dr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson  expresses  himself  in  harmony  with 
our  view :  '  The  Eucharist  had,  in  its  earliest  form,  an  element  in 
common  with  the  ordinary  Jewish  meal,  which  was  sanctified  by 
thanksgivings  uttered  over  the  bread  and  over  the  cup.  .  .  .  Our 
conception  of  the  original  institution  must  not  be  dominated  by 
the  consideration  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Passover  cele- 
bration. Such  a  consideration  belongs  rather  to  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  Christian  rite '  (art. '  Eucharist ' 
in  Encyc.  Bibl.  coll.  1419,  1420). 

t  Our  Lord  was  pleased  to  veil  the  meaning  of  His  words  in 
many  ways.  Besides  prophecies  of  His  death,  which  were  mis- 
understood (Mk  932),  and  parables,  which  were  not  explained  to 
all  (Mt  13H),  and  figures,  as  sleep  for  death  (Jn  11"),  He  spoke 
in  mystery  of  His  body  as  a  temple  (Jn  2W),  of  birth  by  water 
and  the  Spirit  (35),  of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood 
(653).  go,  we  believe,  He  called  the  Supper  'this  Passover,'  not 
in  the  literal,  but  in  a  mystical  sense. 

t  This  title  of  the  Saviour,  although  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  ecclesiastical  and  theological  language,  occurs  in  the  NT 
only  at  1  Co  5',  the  writer  being  St.  Paul,  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  only  Evangelist  who  records  (Lk  2215)  that 
our  Lord  spoke  of  His  Last  Supper  as  toDto  to  troto-^o:. 

§  See  note  J  on  preced.  column. 

II  See  the  account,  from  personal  experience,  of  an  Eastern 
supper,  given  by  Peiritz,  op.  cit.  pp.  13-15  and  note,  and  the 
similar  account  by  Thomson  in  The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp. 
126-128. 
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are  simple,  homely,  ordinary ;  but  the  whole  is 
pervaded  by  an  air  of  mystery.  It  was  not  the 
Passover  of  Moses,  but  it  was  the  initiation  of  the 
Passover  of  Christ.  *     But  see  PASSOVER  (II. ). 

7.  When  we  pass  from  the  sacred  narratives  to 
Patristic  tradition,  we  encounter  controversy  about 
the  date  of  Easter  which  lasted  for  several  genera- 
tions, but  produced  no  decision  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Last  Supper.  The  early  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  Synagogue,  although  inevitable, 
was  a  loss  to  the  former.  Gentile  converts  found 
themselves  the  inheritors  of  rites  and  Scriptures 
derived  from  Jewish  believers  whose  language 
and  ideas  they  understood  but  imperfectly  ;  hence 
the  opinion  obtained  some  credence,  that  Christ 
celebrated  an  anticipatory  Passover  ;  for  they  over- 
looked the  insuperable  hindrances  to  such  an  act 
which  the  Jewish  customs  would  present.  But 
one  tradition  has  an  important  bearing  on  our 
inquiry.  The  Primitive  Church  had  no  scruple 
about  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 
Such  has  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  un- 
changing East ;  while  in  the  West  (as  few  would 
now  deny),  the  use  of  unleavened  wafers  was 
brought  in  during  the  Middle  Ages.  If  our  Lord 
instituted  the  Sacrament  at  a  Paschal  Supper,  He 
used,  of  necessity,  unleavened  bread.  The  desire 
to  imitate  His  acts  would,  surely,  if  He  had  con- 
secrated in  unleavened,  have  found  expression  in 
an  opinion  that  ordinary  bread  was  inadmissible. 
There  is  no  ancient  tradition,  of  universal  accept- 
ance, that  the  sacramental  bread  must  be  un- 
leavened. The  use  of  ordinary  bread  is  an  un- 
conscious admission  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
a  Passover,  f 

8.  The  discussion  of  this  question  is  not  merely 
academical.  The  practice  of  some  Christians  has 
been  affected  by  the  views  entertained  of  the  nature 
of  the  Last  Supper.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  Passover,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  use 
of  unleavened  bread  is  obligatory  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  teetotaller  extends  the  exclusion  of  leaven  to 
the  chalice,  and  demands  the  use  of  unfermented 
wine.  Many  love  to  think  that  they  can  find  the 
words  sung  after  the  Supper  in  the  Psalms  of  the 
Paschal  Hallel.  But  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived  lend  no  authority  to  the  exclusion  of 
leaven  from  the  Lord's  Table,  and  are  inconsistent 
with  many  expressions  in  well-known  Communion 
Hymns,  and  in  books  of  Sacramental  devotion. i 
There  may  be  practical  reasons  for  the  use  of 
wafers  in  preference  to  cubes  of  ordinary  bread. 
As  to  what  is  called  '  unfermented  wine,'  a  pre- 
vious question  arises,  whether  mere  grape  juice  is 
true  wine.  But  whatever  may  be  deemed  most 
suitable  for  the  sacramental  elements  in  present- 
day  use,  our  contention  is  that  the  Holy  Mysteries 
were  first  administered  at  an  ordinary  meal,  and 
with  ordinary  bread  and  wine  for  their  outward 
and  visible  form. 

Literature. — See  under  Dates  and  Lord's  Supper. 

G.  H.  GWILLIAM. 

LATCHET  (ifids,  Lk  316,  Mk  l7,  Jn  l27).— The 
leathern  strap  attached  to  the  sandal,  which,  pass- 

*  Compare  the  remarks  of  Isaac  Williams  in  The  Holy  Week, 
pt.  iv.  J  ii.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  writers  so  widely 
separated  by  antecedents  and  education,  and  to  some  extent  by 
sympathies,  as  were  he  and  Peiritz,  arrive  from  different  points 
at  the  same  conclusion.  In  one  case  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  mind 
steeped  in  Patristic  lore,  in  the  other  of  a  very  learned  Rab- 
binical scholar. 

t  See  full  account  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  in  art.  '  Elements ' 
in  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  (Smith  and  Cheetham),  i.  p.  601  f.;  cf. 
Bingham's  Antiquities,  bk.  xv.  ch.  ii.  §  5.  Some  heretics  of 
early  days,  the  Aquarians,  Encratites,  and  Hydroparastatae, 
who  were  teetotallers,  consecrated  in  water  ;  see  Bingham,  ib. 
§7. 

t  The  Anglican  Liturgy  in  the  Proper  Preface  for  Easter 
recognizes  Christ  as  '  the  very  Paschal  Lamb,'  but  throughout 
the  Service  there  is  not  an  expression  or  allusion  which  implies 
a  particular  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Last  Supper. 


ing  several  times  across  the  foot,  was  secured 
round  the  ankle,  thus  fixing  the  sandal  securely. 
See  artt.  Sandal  and  Shoe.  The  most  menial 
service  which  can  be  exacted  from  an  Oriental  is 
to  remove  o-  carry  his  master's  shoes.  Hence, 
too,  the  greatest  honour  a  host  can  show  to  his 
guest  is  to  stoop  down  and  remove  his  shoes. 
John  the  Baptist  counted  himself  unworthy  to  per- 
form this  service  for  Christ.  J.  SOUTAR. 

LATIN.— See  Title  on  Cross. 

LAUGHTER. 

The  two  words  found  in  NT  for  '  laughter'  correspond  almost 
exactly  in  significance  with  the  two  commonly  occurring  in  OT. 
aira^Ua  (Sit  92-»  ||  Mk  5«  and  Lk  8M)  =  1U1?,  which  always 
means  scornful,  derisive  laughter  (e.g.  Pr  175',  Is  3T22,  Ps  2*). 
On  the  other  hand,  yihi.a>  (Lk  621)=pn'f,  which  is  the  more 
general  term,  and  while  sometimes  implying  derision  (as  in 
Job  301,  Pr  12G),  is  more  usually  found  in  the  sense  of  merry 
laughter,  as  opposed  to  the  gloom  of  sadness  (e.g.  Pr  299,  Ec  3* 
22  iow  pr  uvSy  But,  while  in  OT  these  words  and  others 
denoting  mirth  and  gleefulness  are  often  found,  their  parallels 
are  very  rare  in  NT.  Beyond  the  two  passages  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  only  one  (Ja  48)  in  which  laughter  is  referred  to, 
—and  this  is  obviously  a  reminiscence  of  Christ's  sayings  as 
reported  in  Lk  621-  25, — and  one  other  in  which  jesting  (tirpx- 
tritix)  *  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  5-1).  The 
word  which  does  occur  in  NT,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  it, 
is  xaP"-  (53  times),  x^'P"  (6  times) ;  but  this  is  almost  always  a 
restrained  and  chastened  joy  rather  than  one  which  breaks  out 
into  laughter — describing  the  condition  of  the  mind  rather 
than  the  expression  of  the  emotions.  A  stronger  word,  imply- 
ing more  emotional  demonstration,  is  u.yaXKmu  ;  see  esp.  Lk 
1021,  where  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  Jesus  manifested  His 
joy  by  outward  signs ;  the  word  in  ]4l-  **  6'-3  (irxipriiai)  is 
stronger  still,  and  can  hardly  be  used  except  where  almost 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  pleasure  are  intended. 

It  has  been  too  readily  inferred  from  the  com- 
parative absence  in  NT  of  allusions  to  mirth,  that 
Jesus  was  characterized  by  a  certain  sobriety  of 
demeanour  which  precludes  us  from  thinking  of 
Him  as  ever  laughing  or  even  smiling,  and  that 
Christianity  from  the  first  discouraged  anything 
in  the  form  of  laughter-provoking  mirth.  Thus 
the  statements — '  "W  e  are  never  told  that  (Jesus) 
laughed,  while  we  are  once  told  that  He  wept' 
(Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  242);  'we  never  read 
that  Jesus  laughed,  and  but  once  that  He  rejoiced 
in  spirit '  ( Jer.  Taylor),  and  similar  statements  are 
based  on  nothing  more  than  a  dim  and  untrust- 
worthy tradition, f  and  convey  an  impression 
which  is  far  from  being  warranted  by  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  common  use  of 
the  title  'Man  of  Sorrows,'  dictated  no  doubt  by 
the  deepest  motives,  and  the  conventional  portraits 
of  Christ,  showing  Him  always  pensive  and  often 
sorrowful,  have  been  responsible  for  fostering  the 
thought  of  a  Christ  who  was  constantly  grave,  if 
not  sad.  A  writer  like  Renan  goes  to  the  opposite 
extreme  ;  but  there  is  at  least  as  much  support  for 
his  representation  of  a  teacher  whose  '  sweet  gaiety 
constantly  found  expression  in  lively  reflexions 
and  kindly  pleasantries.'  %  What  evidence  there 
is,  indeed,  is  on  the  whole  against  the  traditional 
view.  Jesus  definitely  dissociated  Himself  from 
the  austerer  school  of  His  time  (Lk  53sfr-,  Mt  914, 
Mk  218) ;  He  made  it  a  habit  to  enter  convivial 
assemblies,  and  was  a  guest  at  feasts  where 
laughter,  jest,  and  song  were  a  part  of  the  order  of 
the  day ;  §  He  watched,  if  He  did  not  join  in,  the 
merry  games  of  children  (Lk  7M),  and  loved  their 
company.  He  chose,  as  an  analogy  for  the  joy  of 
God  over  a  redeemed  soul,  the  exuberant  merry- 

*  See  Trench,  Synonyms,  s.v. ;  and  cf.  '  the  pleasantries  of 
fools '  (£«/)ite?  fjta>o£v'),  Sir  2013. 

t  The  alleged  Ep.  of  P.  Lentulus,  Procons.  of  Judaea,  to  the 
Roman  Senate. 

J  Vie  de  Je'sus,  1879,  p.  196. 

§  Edersheim,  describing  marriage-feasts,  says,  '  Not  a  few 
instances  of  riotous  merriment  and  even  dubious  jokes  on  the 
part  of  the  greatest  Rabbis  are  mentioned '  (Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  355). 
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making  (Lk  1523-  25)  of  a  father  to  whom  his  son 
was  restored,*  and  in  bidding  His  disciples  rejoice 
in  their  very  tribulations,  uses  a  word  which 
suggests  vehement  demonstrations  of  joy  (Lk  623). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to  encourage  the 
supposition  that  He  frowned  upon  innocent  mirth 
or  checked  its  exhibition  in  His  followers.  On 
the  contrary,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  He  declined 
to  interfere  with  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  ex- 
hilaration on  their  part  (Lk  1937).  He  bade  them, 
even  when  they  fasted,  not  be  of  a  sad  counten- 
ance (Mt  616),  and  His  chief  concern  was  not  so 
much  to  regulate  the  manner  of  their  joy  as  to 
purify  its  motive  (Lk  1020). 

Against  the  a  priori  view  that  Jesus  never 
laughed,  a  view  which  is  based  upon  a  misdirected 
reverence  and  a  one-sided  conception  of  His  nature, 
has  to  be  set  the  consideration  that  such  a  view 
tends  to  dehumanize  the  '  Son  of  Man. '  The  faculty 
for  laughter,  as  recent  psychologists  have  shown, 
is  eminently  human,  and  its  absence  is  a  defect,  t 
There  may  be  saintly  men  to  whom  anything  like 
boisterous  hilarity  is  impossible,  but  he  whose  face 
is  never  lit  with  a  smile,  and  whose  voice  never 
has  the  infectious  ring  of  joy,  is  lacking  in  full- 
orbed  humanity  (cf .  Carlyle,  Sartor,  ad  init. ).  If 
Jesus  showed  the  natural  emotions  of  sorrow, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  He  showed 
those  of  joy. 

There  is  as  little  support  for  the  view  that  the 
NT  encourages  a  religion  in  which  laughter  finds 
no  legitimate  place.  The  first  disciples  of  Jesus, 
like  those  of  St.  Francis,  who  became  known 
as  joculatores  Domini,  appear  to  have  shown  a 
vivacity  and  cheerfulness  in  complete  contrast  to 
the  rigid  and  frigid  demeanour  engendered  by 
Pharisaism ;  and  this  attitude  was  encouraged  by 
their  Master,  who  did  not  expect  '  the  sons  of  the 
bride-chamber'  to  mourn  so  long  as  the  'bride- 
groom '  was  with  them  (Mt  915,  cf.  151-  2). 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said.  Nearly  all  the 
world's  greatest  teachers  have  employed  laughter, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  subtler  forms,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  hearing  for  the  truth  they  had  to  deliver. 
Was  Jesus  an  exception  to  this  rule?  Is  there 
any  real  reason  for  refusing  to  apply  to  His  case 
the  saying,  Ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vctat? 
Can  it  be  said  that  He  never  used  the  Socratic 
method  of  proving  the  reasonableness  of  His 
teaching  by  showing  the  incongruous  and  even 
ridiculous  position  in  which  those  who  rejected  it 
involved  themselves?  It  has  been  very  generally 
assumed  that  such  a  method  was  beneath  the 
dignity,  or  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Thus  it  is  said,  '  He  brought  peace  wher- 
ever He  came,  but  He  never  awakened  mirth 
The  inquiry  whether  Jesus  had  the  sense  of 
humour  is  not  simply  trivial  and  irreverent ;  it 
betrays  a  fundamental  misconception  of  that  holy 
life  of  redeeming  love.' J  The  question,  however, 
cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  In  the  Gospels 
there  are  sayings  of  Jesus  which  a  rational 
exegesis  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  explain  apart 
from  the  assumption  that  they  show  a  vein  of 
humour.  Indeed,  the  writer  just  quoted  admits 
that  Jesus  '  deigned  to  make  use  of  the  quaint  and 
often  humorous  maxims  so  dear  to  the  common 
folk.'  It  is  allowed  by  writers  of  the  most 
orthodox  school  that  irony  and  satire  were  used 
by  Jesus  upon  occasion  ;  if  He  saw  fit  to  employ 
these  sterner  weapons,  the  gentler  one  of  humour 
would  not  be  beneath  Him.  When  Jesus  says  to 
the  Jews,  '  Many  good  works  have  I  showed  you 

*  tu^px.ivwda.1  in  Lk.  is  specially  used  of  convivial  mirth  (see 
1219  1523).  r  J 

t  See  James  Sully,  Essay  on  Laughter. 

X  See  art.  '  Our  Lord's  Use  of  Common  Proverbs,'  Expositor, 
Dec.  1902. 


from  my  Father ;  for  which  of  these  works  do  ye 
stone  me?'  the  touch  of  irony  is  unmistakable 
(Jn  1032),*  as  it  is  also  in  the  expression  'ever- 
lasting tents'  (Lk  16°).  When  He  says  to  His 
disciples,  'Sleep  on  now'  (Mk  1441),  it  is  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  raillery ;  f  and  His  conversation  with  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  is  in  the  same  tone  (7251F-). 
His  answer  to  the  lawyer,  '  This  do  and  thou 
shalt  live,'  seems  to  be  most  naturally  inter- 
preted as  ironical  (Lk  1028).  The  reply  to  His 
critics,  '  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners'  (Mk  217),  is  in  the  same  vein,  as  is  the 
passage,  '  Full  well  (koKQs)  do  ye  reject  the  com- 
mandment of  God'  (7°).  In  Mt  62,  literalists  have 
sought  in  vain  to  prove  that  it  was  a  practice 
among  Pharisaic  almsgivers  to  '  sound  a  trumpet ' ; 
obviously  the  passage  is  satirical.  The  element  of 
satire  runs  through  the  scathing  denunciations  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes  (23,  etc.).  But  the 
crucial  instance  is  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  161"9).  Commentators  have  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  all  possible  and  im- 
possible explanations  of  Christ's  commendation  of 
the  steward,  through  failing  to  see  that  the  whole 
passage  is  sarcastic,  pouring  laughter  upon  the 
futile  trust  that  men  put  in  the  power  of 
mammon  ;  v.9  in  particular  is  ■  a  sudden  turn  of 
the  sublimest  and  most  crushing  irony.' J 

But  if  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  mission  of 
Jesus  that  He  should  use  irony,  still  more  natural 
was  it  that  humour  (wh.  see)  should  enter  into 
His  speech.  Humour  is  in  its  nature  both  human 
and  humane.  The  greatest  humorists  have  been 
the  best  lovers  of  men  and  the  most  endowed  with 
sympathy  (e. g.  'gentle'  Shakspeare  and  Charles 
Lamb).  The  foremost  religious  teachers  have 
almost  invariably  been  possessed  of  humour,  and 
have  proved  the  truth  of  Milton's  dictum  (Preface 
to  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant)  that 
'  the  vein  of  laughing  hath  of  ttimes  a  strong 
and  sinewy  force  in  teaching  and  confuting.'  It 
is  probable  that  the  reluctance,  which  has  existed 
from  early  times,  to  admit  any  tone  of  raillery  or 
playfulness  in  Christ's  teaching,  has  been  respons- 
ible for  the  loss  of  the  original  force  of  some  of  His 
sayings.  Jesus  has  suffered  from  His  reporters. 
Yet  enough  passages  remain  to  show  that  this 
element  was  often  present.  The  pictures  of  a 
man  endeavouring  to  serve  two  masters  at  once 
(Mt  624),  of  another  who  feeds  swine  with  pearls 
(76),  of  a  camel  trying  to  get  through  a  needle's 
eye  (lV)24),  of  a  light  being  put  under  a  bushel 
(515),  of  him  who  sees  a  splinter  in  his  brother's 
eye,  but  fails  to  notice  the  beam  in  his  own 
(73),  of  Beelzebub  at  variance  with  Beelzebub 
(1224ff,))  of  men  who  have  eyes  but  do  not  see  (Mk 
818),  of  one  blind  man  guiding  another  (Mt  1514),  of 
a  father  who  should  give  his  son  a  stone  instead  of 
a  loaf  (79) — these  are  all  instances  of  that  per- 
ception of  the  incongruous  which  is  the  soul  of 
humour.  §  We  know  that  Jesus  sometimes  used 
words  with  a  play  upon  their  meaning  (Lk  5:o,  Mt 
419,  Lk  9G0).  The  ready  way  in  which  He  answers 
a  question  by  propounding  another  which  at  first 
seems  irrelevant  (Mt  2022  2124),  His  unexpected 
manner  of  turning  the  tables  upon  a  critic  (Lk 
736ff-),  His  use  of  illustrations  which  would  cause, 
by  their  homely  aptness,  an  involuntary  smile 
(Mk  221,  Lk  ll6),  His  epigrammatic  way  of  putting 
a  truth  so  as  to  give  a  sudden  satisfaction  (Mk 
227),  and  His  use  of  daring  hyperbole  (Lk  1940),|| 

*  Westcott,  in  loc. 

t  Cf.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  (2nd  ser.)  xx.  '  The  Irreparable 
Past.' 

t  See  Expositor,  Dec.  1805  ;  Good  Words,  Oct.  1867. 

§  Cf.  the  Logion  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt :  '  Thou  hearest  with 
one  ear  (but  the  other  thou  hast  closed).' 

II  Cf.  the  obscure  sayinsr,  reported  by  Papias  and  quoted  bv 
Irenseus  (adv.  Ilcer.  v.  33.  3),  of  the  vine  with  ten  thousand 
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are  indications  that  Jesus  thought  it  not  beneath 
Him  to  laugh  with  those  that  laugh. 

On  this  whole  subject  nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  the  words  of  A.  B.  Bruce  {Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ,  p.  149)  : 

'  With  pathos  often  goes  humour,  and  so  it  is  in  the  parables. 
.  .  .  The  spirit  of  Jesus  was  too  earnest  to  indulge  in  idle 
mirth  ;  but  just  because  He  was  so  earnest  and  so  sympathetic, 
He  expressed  Himself  at  times  in  a  manner  which  provokes  a 
smile ;  laughter  and  tears,  as  it  were,  mingling  in  His  eyes  as 
He  spake.  It  were  a  fei.-re  propriety  which  took  for  granted 
that  an  expositor  was  necessarily  off  the  track,  because  in  his 
interpretation  of  these  parables  an  element  of  holy  playfulness 
appears  blended  with  the  deep  seriousness  which  pervades 
them  throughout.' 

Literature. — Martensen,  Chr.  Ethics,  i.  186  ff.  ;  D.  Smith  in 
Exp.  Times,  xii.  [1901]  546  ;  Expositor,  n.  viii.  [1884]  92  ff.  ;  Well- 
don,  Fire  Upon  the  Altar,  105 ;  G.  H.  Morrison,  Sun-rise,  p.  43. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
LAW. — The  question  of  Christ's  relation  to  the 
Jewish  law  is  one  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  difficulty  arises,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  fact  that  His  own  teaching 
marks  a  period  of  transition,  when  the  old  was 
already  antiquated,  while  the  new  was  still  un- 
born. A  further  difficulty  is  created  by  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  actual  conduct  of  Jesus  stood  to 
the  principles  which  He  laid  down.  Moreover,  the 
question  arises  whether  His  attitude  remained  the 
same  through  the  whole  course  of  His  ministry,  or 
whether  He  came  to  realize  that  His  fundamental 
"principles  carried  Him  further  than  He  had  at 
first  anticipated.  Lastly,  when  we  remember  how 
bitter  was  the  strife  which  this  very  question 
aroused  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  misgiving  is 
certainly,  not  unreasonable,  that  this  may  have 
been  reflected  back  into  the  life  of  the  Founder, 
and  sayings  placed  in  His  mouth  endorsing  one  of 
the  later  partisan  views.  Our  present  subject  is 
that  of  the  Ceremonial  Law. 

It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  ceremonial  law  is  not  one  sanctioned  in  the  Law 
itself.  All  its  parts  alike  were  the  command  of  God.  The  dis- 
tinction has  maintained  its  vitality  in  virtue  of  a  praiseworthy 
ethical  interest.  The  antinomianism  of  St.  Paul  seemed  to 
endanger  morality,  and  those  who  could  not  rise  to  his  point 
of  view,  that  it  was  precisely  in  this  way  that  morality  was 
secured,  turned  Christianity  into  a  new  legalism,  and  explained 
his  doctrine  that  the  Law  was  abolished  to  mean  that  Christians 
were  no  longer  compelled  to  practise  Jewish  ceremonies.  This 
was,  of  course,  to  reduce  much  that  he  said  to  the  unmeaning. 
It  is  precisely  the  moral  law  that  St.  Paul  had  chiefly  in  mind. 
The  Decalogue  is  described  as  '  the  ministration  of  death  written 
and  engraven  on  stones '  (2  Co  3?  RV) ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  sin- 
producing  effects  of  the  Law,  St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  (Ro  7").  His  doctrine  was  unquestionably 
that  the  Law  as  a  whole  was  done  away  for  all  who  were  in 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  they  had  crucified  the  flesh,  which  was  the 
home  of  sin,  and  thus  had  lost  everything  to  which  the  Law 
could  appeal  as  provocation  to  sin,  while  they  had  escaped  into 
the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  and  could  therefore  no  longer  be  under 
the  constraint  of  the  Law.  But  even  St.  Paul  was  forced  to 
recognize  that  his  magnificent  idealism  was  not  milk  for  babes, 
hence  moral  exhortation  found  a  large  place  in  his  Epistles, 
side  by  side  with  the  loftiest  assertions  of  a  Christian's  freedom 
from  sin,  flesh,  and  the  Law.  But  St.  Paul  is  quite  explicit  that 
this  freedom  is  to  be  strenuously  maintained  in  the  sphere  of 
Jewish  ceremonies,  especially  circumcision,  and  sacred  days  and 
seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  in  the  Early  Church  in- 
sisted passionately  on  the  permanent  validity  of  the  Law,  and 
especially  of  circumcision,  as  essential  to  salvation.  It  lies  be- 
yond our  limits  to  trace  the  history  of  this  controversy,  but  a 
reference  to  it  is  necessary  for  the  reason  already  indicated. 

Jesus  was  Himself  born  into  a  Jewish  home, 
and  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  law  were 
scrupulously  fulfilled  in  His  case.  His  parents 
did  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  Pharisees,  hence 
His  early  training  was  healthier  than  that  of  St. 
Paul ;  but  He,  like  His  great  Apostle,  was  born 
under  the  Law  (Gal  44),  and  initiated  by  circum- 
cision into  the  Covenant  on  the  eighth  day  (Lk  221). 
His  mother  presented  Him  as  her  firstborn  male 
child  to  the  Lord  in  the  Temple,  and  offered  the 

stems.  In  its  exuberant  playfulness  of  fancy  it  exceeds  any- 
thing in  the  Gospels  ;  it  is  probably  based  on  an  actual  saying 
of  Christ  (see  Westcott,  Introd.  p.  433). 


sacrifice  of  purification  prescribed  in  the  Law  (Lk 
222'24),  and  thus  '  accomplished  all  things  that  were 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord '  (Lk  2JS)).  Joseph 
and  Mary  went  up  each  year  to  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem  (Lk  241).  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  Jesus  Himself  was  a  strict  observer  of  the 
Law.  Whatever  His  attitude  towards  it  during 
His  ministry,  we  may  assume  without  question 
that,  till  He  was  conscious  of  His  Messianic  voca- 
tion, His  obedience  to  the  Law  was'  scrupulously 
and  heartily  rendered.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  however,  that  the  old  bottles  of  Judaism 
should  be  unfit  to  receive  the  new  wine  of  the 
Kingdom  with  which  He  knew  Himself  to  be  in- 
trusted. The  question  whether  this  was  clear  to 
Him  from  the  first,  or  whether  it  became  clear 
only  in  the  course  of  His  controversy  with  the 
scribes,  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty,  in  view 
of  the  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  chronology  of 
the  ministry.  And  His  conduct  here  was  regu- 
lated by  much  the  same  need  for  reserve  as  He 
practised  in  reference  to  His  self-revelation  as 
Messiah.  A  premature  declaration  would  have 
created  an  extremely  difficult  situation.  All  He 
could  do  was  to  utter  His  principles  and  leave  the 
practical  inferences  to  be  drawn,  when  the  time 
was  ripe,  by  those  who  shared  His  spirit. 

On  one  great  branch  of  this  question,  however, 
Jesus  expressed  Himself  clearly  and  without  com- 
promise. The  morbid  anxiety  of  the  scribes  to 
make  a  hedge  about  the  Law  so  that  all  possible 
approaches  to  its  violation  might  be  blocked,  added 
to  the  hair-splitting  casuistry  in  which  moralists 
of  their  type  delighted,  and  the  lawyer's  instinct 
for  precise  and  exhaustive  definition,  had  led  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  precepts  in  the  Law  into  a 
vast  system  of  tradition.  Moreover,  the  heavier 
the  burden  grew,  the  greater  grew  the  temptation 
to  find  a  literal  fulfilment  which  should  be  an 
escape  from  the  spirit.  All  this  apparatus  of 
piety  demanded  leisure  to  master  and  perform, 
such  leisure  as  no  man  with  his  daily  bread  to  earn 
could  command  ;  hence  arose  a  morality  unfitted 
for  the  normal  human  life.  Against  all  this  tra- 
dition Jesus  entered  an  emphatic  protest.  His 
attitude  towards  it  was  wholly  different  from  that 
which  He  assumed  towards  the  written  Law.  The 
scribes  made  void  by  their  tradition  the  word  of 
God,  and  every  plant  which  His  heavenly  Father 
had  not  planted  He  said  should  be  rooted  up. 
Nevertheless,  in  vindicating  the  Law  against  the 
tradition,  He  enunciated  principles  which  pointed 
forward  to  the  abolition  of  both.  The  points  on 
which  He  came  into  conflict  with  Jewish  cere- 
monialism were  Fasting,  the  law  of  Uncleanness, 
the  Temple  service,  and  the  cancelling  of  primary 
human  duties  by  feigned  respect  for  duties  to  God. 

1.  If  the  order  of  incidents  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  could  be  accepted  as  chronological,  the  first 
collision  of  Jesus  with  the  representatives  of  the 
tradition  was  occasioned  by  His  eating  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners  at  the  house  of  Levi  (Mk  2I5m). 
Although  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  order  in 
which  the  incidents  are  narrated,  this  furnishes 
us  with  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Jesus  brought 
Him  into  conflict  with  the  religious  prejudices  of 
His  time.  His  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  of  the  incomparable  value  of  the  human  soul 
were  fundamental  convictions.  To  this  was  added 
the  consciousness  of  His  own  mission  to  restore 
the  lost  children  to  their  Father.  Hence  He 
met  the  criticism  of  His  conduct  in  associating 
with  the  degraded  by  the  explanation  that  He  was 
a  physician,  and  where  was  the  physician's  place 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  sick  ?  There  is  indeed  a 
terrible  irony  in  the  words,  for  there  were  none 
whose  moral  and  religious  health  was,  to  the  eyes 
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of  Jesus,  in  a  more  desperate  condition  than  that  of 
His  critics.  But  scandalized  as  they  might  be  by 
conduct  so  unprofessional  on  the  part  of  a  teacher, 
there  was  an  obvious  conclusiveness  in  the  reply  of 
Jesus  which  could  have  been  evaded  only  by  the 
assertion  that  the  salvation  of  such  people  was  not 
desirable.  The  two  types  of  holiness  emerge  in 
clear  contradiction — the  type  which  seeks  to  avoid 
all  contact  with  the  contaminating  in  order  that 
personal  purity  may  not  be  compromised,  and  the 
type  that  is  entirely  forgetful  of  self  in  its  zeal 
for  the  regeneration  of  others.  It  is  in  connexion 
with  a  similar  accusation  that  St.  Luke  relates  the 
parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Drachma,  and 
the  Lost  Son  (Lk  15).  Similarly  Christ's  lodging 
with  Zacchseus  the  publican  gave  rise  to  criticism ; 
and  here  again  Jesus  explained  His  action  by  His 
mission  :  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  19lu). 

2.  The  second  point  in  which  the  new  type  dis- 
played a  contrast  with  the  old  was  in  the  matter 
of  Fasting.  Wonder  was  excited  that,  while  the 
Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  fasted, 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  neglected  this  religious  exer- 
cise. The  Pharisees  fasted  twice  in  the  week,  on 
Monday  and  Thursday.  What  fasts  were  observed 
by  the  disciples  of  John  we  do  not  know.  But  the 
distinction  was  not  one  simply  between  disciples, 
it  went  back  to  the  leaders.  The  Baptist  was  an 
ascetic,  clothed  in  camel's  hair  and  a  leathern 
girdle,  with  locusts  and  wild  honey  for  his  food  ; 
his  congenial  home  was  the  desert,  his  message 
one  of  judgment  to  come,  the  axe  already  lying  at 
the  root  of  the  tree.  He  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,  and  this  unsociable  disposition  called 
forth  the  charge  that  he  had  a  devil.  Jesus,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  no  ascetic ;  so  little  of  an 
ascetic,  in  fact,  that  His  enemies  taxed  Him  with 
over-indulgence  :  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking,  and  they  say,  Behold  a  gluttonous 
man  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners'  (Mt  ll19).  Jesus  defends  His  disciples 
against  the  criticism  implied  in  the  question,  '  Why 
do  John's  disciples  and  the  disciples  of  the  Phari- 
sees fast,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not?'  (Mk  218)  by 
the  answer,  '  Can  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber 
fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  as  long 
as  they  have  the  bridegroom  with  them  they  cannot 
fast.'  The  principle  underlying  this  is  that  the 
external  practice  must  be  a  spontaneous  expression 
of  the  inward  feeling.  Fasting  is  out  of  place  in 
their  present  circumstances,  they  have  the  bride- 
groom with  them,  therefore  all  is  joy  and  festivity. 
It  would  be  a  piece  of  unreality  to  introduce  into 
their  present  religious  life  an  element  so  incongru- 
ous. But  He  proceeds :  '  The  days  will  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  then  will  they  fast  in  that  day.'  The 
reference  is  to  His  own  death ;  and  possibly  the 
foreboding  expressed  should  lead  us  to  assign  this 
incident  to  His  later  ministry,  after  the  declaration 
of  Mcssiahship  had  been  made  and  the  prediction 
of  death  had  been  uttered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  veiled  allusion  makes  it  possible  that  those 
who  heard  it  would  not  catcli  His  meaning,  and 
we  can,  in  that  case,  assign  it  to  a  late  date  only 
if  we  are  clear  that  Jesus  Himself  became  con- 
scious at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  His  mini- 
stry of  the  death  that  awaited  Him.  The  incident 
itself  rather  makes  the  impression  that  it  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period  of  Christ's  activity.  This 
was  one  of  the  respects  in  which  failure  to  conform 
to  conventional  piety  would  early  attract  attention. 

Wellhausen  regards  the  incident  as  unauthentic.  He  points 
to  the  curious  fact  that  the  question  is  one  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  and  draws  the  inference 
that  it  is  a  justification  for  the  deviation  of  the  later  practice  of 
Christ's  followers  from  that  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  in  practice 
conformed  strictly  to  the  Judaism  of  His  time.    He  confirms 


this  by  pointing  out  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  bridegroom  is 
not  taken  away  from  wedding  festivities,  and  here  therefore 
the  choice  of  expression  has  been  determined  by  the  actual  fact 
of  Christ's  removal  by  death.  However  plausible  this  sug- 
gestion may  be,  the  sayings  bear  rather  the  stamp  of  Jesus 
than  of  the  early  Apostolic  Church.  The  criticism  of  the  dis- 
ciples rather  than  of  Jesus  has  its  parallel  in  the  incident  of  the 
plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  disciples 
eating  with  unwashed  hands,  and  the  temper  of  the  Master  was 
much  freer  than  that  of  the  timidly  legalistic  disciples. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  fasting  is  recognized 
as  a  fitting  religious  exercise  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
prayer  and  almsgiving,  it  is  essential,  for  its  true 
religious  quality  to  be  preserved,  that  it  should  be 
practised  without  ostentation.  The  religious  self- 
advertisement  which  characterized  the  Pharisees 
eviscerated  these  exercises  of  all  their  value.  They 
were  to  be  a  secret  between  a  man  and  his  God. 
In  the  most  rigorous  fasts  washing  and  anointing 
were  forbidden  (Taanith,  i.  6),  while  they  were 
allowed  in  the  less  severe  (ib.  i.  4f.).  Jesus  bids 
His  followers  anoint  the  head  and  wash  the  face 
when  they  fast,  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  detect 
that  they  are  fasting  (Mt  6'6"18).     See  Fasting. 

Immediately  following  the  defence  of  the  dis- 
ciples for  not  fasting,  we  have  in  all  the  Synoptics 
(Mt  916f-,  Mk  2-"-,  Lk  5mu)  the  sayings  about  the 
undressed  cloth  and  the  new  wine  in  the  old  wine- 
skins. The  parables  are  difficult ;  the  lesson 
taught  is  clearly  the  incompatibility  of  the  new 
with  the  old,  and  the  disaster  that  will  inevitably 
follow  any  attempt  to  combine  them.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  with  what  '  old '  and  '  new ' 
should  be  identified,  nor  again  can  we  assume  that 
both  parables  express  the  same  truth.  It  is  pos- 
sible, though  improbable,  that  Jesus  may  intend 
by  '  the  old '  the  ancient  piety  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  by  '  the  new '  the  new-fangled  regula- 
tions of  the  scribes,  His  sense  being  that  the  old 
Divinely-given  mode  of  life  is  being  ruined  by  the 
tradition  of  men.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
usual  view  is  right,  according  to  which  '  the  old ' 
is  Judaism  and  '  the  new '  is  the  gospel.  Even 
so,  however,  various  interpretations  are  possible. 
Usually  it  has  been  thought  that  in  both  sayings 
Jesus  is  defending  the  attitude  of  His  disciples : 
you  cannot  expect  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  to 
be  cast  in  the  old  moulds  of  Judaism ;  the  new 
.spirit  must  create  new  forms  for  itself.  Weiss, 
however,  considers  that  both  parables  constitute 
a  defence  of  the  attitude  of  John's  disciples,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  combine  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  with  their  legalist  and  ascetic  habit  of 
life  (Bibl.  Theol.  of  NT,  i.  112).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Beyschlag  is  correct  in  thinking 
that  the  parable  of  the  undressed  cloth  on  the 
old  garment  is  a  justification  of  John's  disciples  in 
fasting,  while  the  parable  of  the  new  wine  in  the 
old  bottles  is  a  justification  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
for  refusing  to  follow  their  example  (NT  Theol. 
i.  114).  The  two  sayings  are  connected  by  'and,' 
it  is  true,  but  this  conjunction  has  in  the  Synop- 
tics a  wider  range  of  meaning  than  in  English. 
Wellhausen  finds  the  sayings  difficult.  He  is  not 
disposed  to  question  their  authenticity,  though,  as 
already  mentioned,  he  strikes  out  the  sayings 
immediately  preceding. 

3.  Another  point  in  which  Jesus  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  tradition  was  that  of  Ablutions. 
(Mk  7lff-  II).  To  secure  that  nothing  ceremoTTIafly 
unclean  should  be  eaten,  the  Jews  were  very 
scrupulous  in  washing  the  hands  before  meals. 
The  laws  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  touch  liie 
so  much  more  closely  than  any  others,  that  the 
casuistry  of  the  scribes  naturally  finds  in  this 
matter  a  large  field  of  exercise.  The  largest  of 
the  six  books  of  the  Mishna  is  given  up  to  this 
topic.  The  purification  of  vessels  alone  occupies 
thirty  chapters  of  this  book.  The  Pentateuch 
I  itself  exhibits  more  than  the  usual  tendency  to 
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casuistry  in  this  matter,  but  the  tradition  left 
the  Law  out  of  sight  in  the  elaborateness  of  its 
regulations.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  tradition  had 
become  very  strict  with  reference  to  the  washing 
of  the  hands.  The  practice  originated  with  the 
Pharisees,  but  was  adopted  by  almost  all  the 
Jews.  Even  when  the  hands  were  ceremonially 
clean  it  was  necessary  to  wash  them,  no  doubt 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  unconscious 
defilement.  If  they  were  known  to  be  unclean, 
they  had  to  be  washed  twice  before  a  meal ;  they 
were  also  washed  after  food ;  and  some  Pharisees 
washed  even  between  the  courses.  The  hands  were 
held  with  the  fingers  up,  so  that  the  uncleanness 
might  be  washed  down  from  them  ;  and  for  the 
ceremony  to  be  effectual  it  was  necessary  that 
the  water  should  run  down  to  the  wrist  (though 
we  should  probably  not  translate  irvy/jLrj,  Mk  73, 
'  to  the  wrist ' ;  see  Swete,  ad  loc. ).  In  Jn  26  we 
read  of  the  six  stone  water-pots  for  the  water  of 
purification  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  ;  and  the  same 
Gospel  tells  us  how  the  Jews  purified  themselves 
for  the  Passover  (ll55),  or  took  precautions  against 
defilement  which  would  disqualify  them  from  eating 
it  (18^).  b 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  neglect  of  some 
of  the  disciples  should  evoke  criticism ;  and  this 
criticism  was  uttered  by  officials  from  Jerusalem 
who  had  come  down  to  watch  the  new  movement 
.  (Mk  71).  No  mention  is  made  here  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  tradition  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Himself  ; 
though  in  Lk  ll38  we  are  told  that  the  Pharisee, 
at  whose  house  Jesus  was  eating,  was  surprised 
that  He  neglected  this  ceremony.  Jesus  defended 
His  disciples  by  a  complete  repudiation  of  the 
tradition.  He  pointed  out  that  its  effect  was  to 
nullify  the  Law  rather  than  to  establish  it;  and 
He  illustrated  this  from  the  practice  of  dedicating 
to  God  that  which  ought  to  have  been  used  by 
a  man  for  the  support  of  his  parents.  To  this 
point  it  will  be  necessary  to  return.  But  in  con- 
nexion with  the  question  of  hand-washing  Jesus 
enunciated  a  principle  of  far-reaching  importance 
which  not  only  set  aside  the  tradition,  but  even 
abrogated  a  large  section  of  the  Law.  He  asserted 
that  not  that  which  is  without  a  man  can,  by 
going  into  him,  defile  him,  but  the  things  which 
proceed  out  of  the  man.  The  heart  is  the  essential 
thing,  food  cannot  come  into  contact  with  that ; 
but  it  is  in  it  that  evil  thoughts,  words,  or  actions 
have  their  rise,  and  it  is  these  that  make  a  man 
unclean.  Not  what  a  man  eats,  but  what  he  is, 
determines  the  question  of  his  purity.  Thus  Jesus 
lifted  the  whole  conception  of  cleanness  and  un- 
cleanness out  of  the  ceremonial  into  the  ethical 
domain.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  carried  with  it 
revolutionary  conclusions,  not  only  as  to  the  tradi- 
tion, but  as  to  the  Law  ;  for  much  of  the  Law  was 
occupied  precisely  with  the  uncleanness  created 
by  external  things,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
St.  Mark  has  definitely  drawn  this  inference  in 
his  Gospel. 

It  is  possible  that  the  usual  view  taken  of  the  passage,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  words  '  making  all  meats  clean '  (Mk  719) 
are  the  concluding  words  of  Jesus,  should  be  accepted.  This 
involves,  however,  a  grammatical  irregularity,  and  we  ought 
perhaps  to  adopt  the  view  taken  by  Origen,  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  and  Chrysostom,  ably  defended  by  Field  (Notes  on  the 
TranslationoftheNT,  pp.  31, 32)  and  adopted  by  RV,  Weizsiicker, 
Swete,  Gould,  Salmond,  that  they  are  the  comment  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  that  we  should  translate  '  this  he  said,  making 
»r  ™eats  c'ean.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  notes  of  Menzies  and 
Wellhausen  on  the  passage  may  be  consulted. 

The  evasion  of  the  Law  by  the  Tradition  here  asserted  by 
Jesus  has  been  affirmed  by  some  Jewish  scholars  not  to  have 
existed.  (The  reader  may  consult  an  appendix  on  'Legal 
Evasions  of  the  Law,'  by  Dr.  Schechter  in  Montefiore's  Hibbert 
Lectures,  pp.  557-563;  an  article  bv  Montefiore  on  'Jewish 
Scholarship  and  Christian  Silence '  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for 
Jan.  1903  ;  the  rejoinder  to  this  by  Menzies  in  July  1903,  with 
a  further  rejoinder  by  Montefiore  in  Oct.  1903.)  "it  is  urged 
that  the  reference  in  the  Jewish  treatise  Nedarim  does  not 
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confirm  the  statement  in  St.  Mark  about  Corban.  Dr.  Menzies 
accepts  this  ;  but  when  that  is  said,  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
ended.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  that  the  evidence  of 
St.  Mark  is  quite  good  evidence  for  the  contemporary  Judaism. 
If  the  assertion  about  Corban  is  untrue,  of  course  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  who  could  not  have  quoted,  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Jews  cancelled  the  Law  by  their  tradition,  an 
example  which  His  hearers  would  know  to  have  no  existence. 
Accordingly,  if  the  statement  is  mistaken,  it  would  have  to  be 
put  down  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelist,  though  how  he 
should  have  hit  upon  it  unless  such  a  custom  was  actually  in 
vogue  would  be  difficult  to  understand.  In  forming  our  judg- 
ment on  a  question  of  this  kind  certain  leading  principles  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  contemporary  Judaism  is  most  imper- 
fectly known  to  us,  and  the  documents  which  we  have  to  use 
as  our  sources  of  information  are,  in  many  instances,  centuries 
later  than  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Further,  the  stereotyping 
of  Judaism  must  not  be  blindly  accepted  as  if  it  guaranteed 
that  doctrines  or  practices  for  which  we  have  only  late  literary 
attestation  were  already  developed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  We 
must  remember  that  Judaism  did  not  live  in  an  intellectual 
vacuum,  but  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  Christian  germs. 
Especially,  we  cannot  forget  that  controversy  went  on  between 
Jews  and  Christians  ;  and  under  its  pressure  it  is  by  no  means 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  Judaism  may  have  undergone  a 
considerable  modification,  above  all,  in  the  elimination  of  matter 
which  proved  susceptible  to  criticism.  In  the  light  of  these 
principles  the  present  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  regarding  the 
statement  in  St.  Mark  as  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
practice  of  Corban  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

i.  The  next  question  touches  Christ's  relation 
to  the  Temple.  His  personal  attitude  towards  it 
was  that  of  a  loyal  Jew.  Not  only  did  He  as  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  recognize  it  as  His  Father's 
house  (Lk  249),  but,  after  He  had  entered  on  His 
ministry,  He  cleansed  it  by  driving  out  the  money- 
changers, and  overturning  the  stalls  of  the  traders 
(Mt  2112ff- 1|).  According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  His 
visits  to  Jerusalem  were  largely  connected  with  the 
feasts.  In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  assumes 
that  His  disciples  will  offer  sacrifice,  and  only 
requires  that,  before  he  offers,  a  man  shall  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  brother  (Mt  523f-).  In  His  great  indictr 
ment  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  He  rebukes  them 
for  their  ruling  that  an  oath  by  the  temple  or  by 
the  altar  counts  for  nothing,  while  an  oath  by  the 
gold  of  the  temple,  or  a  gift  at  the  altar,  is  binding. 
The  temple  is  greater  than  its  gold,  and  makes  it 
holy  ;  and  similarly  it  is  by  the  altar  that  the  gift 
is  sanctified.  To  swear  by  the  altar  is  to  swear 
not  only  by  it,  but  by  the  offering  placed  upon  it ; 
while  to  swear  by  the  temple  is  to  swear  not  only 
by  it  and  all  that  it  contains,  but  by  Him  who 
dwells  therein  (Mt  2316ir- 1|).  But  all  this  loyal  re- 
cognition of  the  place  filled  by  the  temple  and  the 
honour  due  to  it  was  combined  with  an  inward 
detachment  from  it,  which  was  a  presage  of  the 
ultimate  deliverance  of  Christianity  from  its  con- 
nexion with  it.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the 
story  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Mt  1724"'-). 
The  very  doubt  which  was  implied  in  the  question 
whether  Jesus  paid  the  half  -  shekel  which  was 
levied  as  a  temple -tax  is  most  significant  as  to 
the  drift  towards  freedom,  which  was  already  de- 
tected in  His  teaching.  That  He  had  not  repudi- 
ated the  toll,  Peter  is  aware ;  but  the  reason  for 
His  obedience  comes  out  plainly  in  the  conversa- 
tion He  has  with  Peter  on  the  subject.  Taxes  are 
taken  by  monarchs  not  from  their  sons,  but  from 
strangers.  Therefore,  since  Jesus  knows  that  He 
and  His  disciples  are  not  aliens  to  God,  but  His 
children,  the  inference  is  that  no  payment  of  the 
tax  can  be  legitimately  expected  from  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Kingdom.  Jesus,  however,  bids  Peter 
pay  the  tax  for  both,  to  avoid  giving  offence.  In 
other  words,  Jesus  regarded  Himself  and  members 
of  His  Kingdom  as  released  from  every  obligation 
to  pay  the  half  -  shekel  for  the  service  of  the 
temple,  even  if,  in  tender  concession  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  they  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  their  liberty.  The  temple-clue  in  question  was 
not  definitely  commanded  in  the  Law,  though  it 
was  a  not  unnatural  deduction  from  Ex  3013, 
which  was   itself  a  development  of  the  rule   of 


Nehemiah  that  there  should  be  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  a  third  of  a  shekel  for  the  temple  service 
(Neh  1032-33).  The  temple  itself,  Christ  predicted, 
would  be  destroyed.  However  we  may  explain 
the  saying,  '  Destroy  this  temple,  and  I  will  build 
it  up  in  three  days '  ( Jn  219),  He  certainly  foretold 
in  His  eschatological  discourse  (Mt  242)  the  over- 
throw of  the  literal  temple,  and  therewith  naturally 
the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  cultus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  saying,  '  Destroy  this  temple,' 
should  be  similarly  interpreted.  The  authenticity  of  the  utter- 
ance is  guaranteed  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  trial  of  Jesus 
(Mk  145S),  and  the  similar  accusation  at  the  trial  of  Stephen 
(Ac  61*),  as  well  as  the  taunt  addressed  to  Jesus  on  the  cross 
(Mk  1529).  It  is  true  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
interprets  the  saying  as  a  reference  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
fulfilled  iu  the  death  and  the  resurrection.  But  this  inter- 
pretation did  not  at  the  time  occur  either  to  the  Jews  or  to 
the  disciples.  The  retort  of  the  former  showed  that  they  under- 
stood the  reference  to  be  to  the  literal  temple,  while  the  Evan- 
gelist expressly  says  that  the  interpretation  he  adopts  occurred 
to  the  disciples  only  after  the  resurrection.  It  is,  in  fact,  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  saying  referred  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  In  its  connexion  with  the  desecration 
and  cleansing  of  the  actual  temple  the  allusion  could  naturally 
be  nothing  less  than  to  its  destruction,  unless  Jesus  made  His 
meaning  clear  by  pointing  to  His  body.  But  in  that  case  the 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and  the  disciples 
would  have  been  impossible,  even  if  we  leave  aside  the  objection 
that  so  unveiled  an  allusion  to  His  death  and  resurrection  at 
this  early  period  is  most  unlikely.  Moreover,  the  contrast 
with  the  temple  made  with  hands  (Mk  1458)  does  not  at  all 
suit  the  human  body.  A  difficulty,  however,  is  raised  by  the 
Johannine  version  of  the  saying.  We  may,  perhaps,  assume 
that  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  version  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  trial,  in  that  it  refers  the  work  of  destruction  not  to  Jesus 
Himself,  but  to  the  Jews.  Their  present  course  of  desecration, 
if  they  persist  in  it,  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Jesus  can  have  said  that  He 
would  rebuild  the  temple  that  had  been  destroyed.  Here  the 
version  of  the  witnesses  is  intrinsically  the  more  credible,  that 
He  would  build  another  temple  in  its  place.  And  the  contrast 
between  the  temple  made  with  hands  and  the  temple  made 
without  hands  bears  also  the  stamp  of  authenticity ;  the  new  is 
not  simply  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  old,  it  is  to  be  not  a 
material,  but  a  spiritual,  structure.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
with  some  confidence  that  Jesus  definitely  anticipated  the  de- 
struction of  the  centre  of  Jewish  worship  and  the  substitution 
of  a  spiritual  temple  in  its  place. 

In  the  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(Jn  4),  Jesus  is  represented  as  dealing  specifically 
with  the  question  of  the  legitimate  sanctuary  as 
against  the  Samaritan  temple  (vv.20-24).  He  gives 
His  verdict  in  favour  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
but  He  asserts  that  the  hour  has  already  come 
for  both  sanctuaries  to  lose  whatever  exclusive 
legitimacy  they  may  possess.  The  true  worship 
of  God  transcends  all  local  limitations  ;  for  God  is 
spirit,  and  as  such  cannot  be  localized  ;  and  the 
worship  He  desires  is  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  here  the  Evangelist  is  putting  his  own  doc- 
trine into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  The  pregnant 
aphoristic  form  and  penetrating  insight  of  the 
saying  stamp  it  as  authentic.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  in  the  line  of  the  other  teachings  of  Jesus 
with  reference  to  the  temple.  He  recognizes  that 
the  temple  is  His  Father's  house,  and  yet  looks 
forward  to  its  destruction  ;  and  similarly  here  He 
asserts  the  legitimacy  of  the  Jewish  as  against 
the  Samaritan  temple,  and  yet  looks  forward  to 
the  speedy  termination  of  worship  in  it. 

S.  It  is  certainly  a  very  striking  fact,  in  view  of 
the  immense  importance  attached  in  Judaism  to 
the  rite,  that  Jesus  nowhere  raises  the  question 
of  the  permanence  of  Circumcision.  Had  He  pro- 
nounced upon  it,  the  bitter  controversy  excited  by 
the  question  in  the  primitive  Church  could  hardly 
have  arisen.  But,  naturally,  occasion  for  discussing 
it  did  not  so  readily  arise,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
method  of  Jesus  to  leave  questions  of  practice  to 
be  settled  by  His  disciples  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  and  in  the  light  of  principles  with 
which  He  had  imbued  them.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  St.  Paul  drew  the  true 
Christian    inference.      The  great  principle,   that 


the  external  was  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  inward,  expressed  in  the  abolition  by  Jesus  ol 
the  Levitical  laws  as  to  unclean  food,  and  in  His 
doctrine  that  for  worship  in  the  material  temple 
there  was  to  be  substituted  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  carried  with  it  the  conclusion  that  as  a 
purely  external  rite  circumcision  could  have  no 
place  in  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  sign  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  but  Jesus  knew 
that  His  blood  consecrated  a  New  Covenant.  This 
implied  the  abolition  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
naturally  the  abolition  of  circumcision,  which  was 
its  sign.  Indeed,  the  Old  Testament  itself  was  on 
the  way  to  this,  not  simply  in  Jeremiah's  predic- 
tion (3131ff-)  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  in  the  pro- 
phetic demand  for  a  circumcision  of  the  heart 
( Jer  44  926 ;  cf.  Ezk  447,  Lv  2641).  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  attitude  of  Jesus  linked  itself  closely 
to  that  previously  taken  by  the  prophets.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  Jesus  contemplated  that  His 
religion  would  become  universal.  This  in  itself 
suggested  the  abolition  of  a  rite  which  possessed 
no  spiritual  value,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  wide  acceptance 
among  the  cultured  of  a  religion  that  required  it 
for  full  membership.  See,  further,  art.  CIRCUM- 
CISION. 

6.  We  have  left  till  the  last  the  much-debated 
passage  Mt  51'"20,  since  it  is  helpful  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  it  to  have  before  us  the  application 
of  the  principle  in  detail.  The  opening  words  of 
the  passage,  '  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets,'  show  clearly  that  Jesus 
was  conscious  that  His  teaching  might  not  un- 
justifiably seem  to  carry  this  implication  with  it. 
There  was  an  element  which  suggested  a  revolu- 
tionary attitude,  but  it  was  a  mistaken  inference 
that  He  meant  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  ; 
it  was  His  intention  to  fulfil  them.  It  is  important 
to  observe  here  and  elsewhere  the  way  in  which 
Jesus  combines  the  Prophets  with  the  Law.  Un- 
like the  current  theology  of  His  time,  His  teaching 
brought  the  Prophets  into  equal  prominence  with 
the  Law  ;  and  it  is  of  the  OT  system  as  a  whole 
that  He  is  thinking,  and  not  simply  of  the  legal 
enactments  which  constituted  for  the  Rabbis  almost 
the  whole  of  religion.  Yet  it  would  l»e  a  mistake 
to  infer  that  the  Levitical  requirements  are  here 
left  out  of  sight.  It  is  true  that  both  the  Rabbis 
and  Jesus  recognized  degrees  of  importance  among 
the  laws,  though  their  emphasis  was  very  differ- 
ently placed.  Yet  the  Levitical  laws  were  equally 
with  others  regarded  by  Jesus  as  laws  of  God,  so 
that,  in  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  relation 
of  His  teaching  to  the  religion  of  the  OT,  He  could 
not  leave  them  out  of  account.  Now,  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  came  into 
conflict  not  simply  with  the  Tradition  of  the  Elders, 
but  with  the  Levitical  laws  of  purity  ;  that  He  ex- 
plicitly abolished  the  laws  of  clean  and  unclean 
food,  and  looked  forward  to  the  cessation  of  the 
temple  worship.  Accordingly,  we  must  give  such 
a  sense  to  His  words  as  will  harmonize  the  ex- 
planation of  His  intention  not  to  destroy  the  Law 
with  the  fact  that  He  did  abolish  some  of  its 
precepts,  and  contemplate  the  impossibility, 
through  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  of  a 
large  part  of  its  injunctions.  The  unifying  con- 
ception is  contained  in  the  word  'fulfil'  (ir\-qp[bffai.). 
Jesus  does  not  mean  that  He  came  to  render  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
in  His  own  life.  The  fulfilment  forms  an  anti- 
thesis to  the  destruction.  The  destruction  was 
such  as  would  be  accomplished  by  His  teaching 
not  by  His  action,  and  similarly  the  fulfilment  Ts 
something  effected  by  His  teaching.  Besides  it 
is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  with  the  freedom 
of  His  principles,  Jesus  should  have  attached  any 
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importance  to  the  perfect  carrying  out  in  action 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  What  is  meant  is 
that,  to  use  a  familiar  illustration,  the  gospel 
fulfils  the  Law  as  the  flower  fulfils  the  bud.  Jesus 
sees  in  the  Law  a  Divinely  ordained  system,  but 
He  is  conscious  that  it  is  stamped  with  immaturity 
and  defect.  His  function  is  to  bring  out  its  in- 
trinsic significance  by  disengaging  and  carrying 
to  perfection  the  principles  entangled  in  it.  Thus 
He  does  not  abrogate  the  Law,  but  He  transcends 
it,  and,  in  doing  so,  antiquates  it.  In  Beyschlag's 
words,  it  is  '  confirmed  and  transformed  in  one 
breath. '  What  this  means  is  admirably  explained 
by  Stevens  in  the  following  words :  '  Jesus  fulfils 
the  OT  system  by  rounding  out  into  entire  com- 
pleteness what  is  incomplete  in  that  system.  In 
this  process  of  fulfilment  all  that  is  imperfect, 
provisional,  temporary,  or,  for  any  reason,  needless 
to  the  perfect  religion,  falls  away  of  its  own 
accord,  and  all  that  is  essential  and  permanent 
is  conserved  and  embodied  in  Christianity'  {The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  19). 

The  two  following  verses  (Mt  518- 19)  create  much 
difficulty.  They  seem  to  assert  a  permanence  of 
the  Law  and  its  minutest  details,  and  to  affirm 
the  insignificant  place  assigned  in  the  Kingdom 
to  any  who  should  set  aside  one  of  the  minor 
commandments.  In  view  of  the  attitude  adopted 
by  Jesus  towards  the  law  of  uncleanness,  the 
Sabbath,  and  divorce,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
clouhts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  saying.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  argue 
with  Wendt  that  'the  law'  is  not  a  written  law 
but  an  ideal  law,  for  the  reference  to  the  jot  and 
tittle  implies  a  written  law,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  'the  law'  is  used  here  in  two 
different  senses.  Beyschlag  argues  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  saying,  which  is  also  attested  by 
Lk  1617  '  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass 
away,  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.'  If  it 
is  genuine,  the  best  explanation  is  that  given  by 
Beyschlag,  that  we  must  explain  here  of  spiritual 
fulfilments.  No  commandment,  even  the  most 
trifling,  is  a  mere  empty  husk  ;  each  has  a  Divine 
thought  which  must  come  to  its  rights  before  the 
husk  of  the  letter  is  allowed  to  perish  (NT  Theol.  i. 
110  f. ).  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  interpretation  is  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  understand  what  Divine  idea  Jesus  could 
think  was  latent  in  innumerable  trifling  details  of 
the  Law.  The  immediate  impression  made  by  the 
words  is  surely  that  the  Law,  to  its  minutest 
details,  was  to  be  regarded  as  permanent.  When 
we  remember  how  bitter  was  the  controversy 
created  by  the  question  of  the  Law  in  the  Early 
Church,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  here  we  have  an  expression  from  a  Jewish- 
Christian  point  of  view,  according  to  which  Jesus 
is  made  explicitly  to  disavow  the  movement  led 
by  St.  Paul,  not  indeed  that  St.  Paul  is  regarded 
as  outside  the  Kingdom,  but  as  one  of  the  least  in 
it.  It  would,  however,  be  perhaps  too  far-fetched 
to  connect  the  words  'least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  with  St.  Paul's  designation  of  himself  as 
the  'least  of  the  apostles.' 

Literature.— The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  New  Testament 
Theologies,  the  treatises  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
Lives  of  Christ  and  the  commentaries.  A  very  able  monograph 
by  R.  Mackintosh,  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law,  is  devoted  to 
the  subject.  Other  works  that  may  be  mentioned  are :  Schiirer, 
Die  Predigt  Jesu  in  ihrern  Verhaltniss  zum  alten  Testament 
mid  zum  Judenthum  (1882) ;  Bousset,  Jesu  Predint  in  ihrern 
yegensatz  zum,  Judenthum  (1892) ;  Jacob,  Jesu  Stellung  zum 
mosauchen  Gesetz  (1893) ;  also  the  section  '  Christus  und  das 
mosaische  Gesetz '  in  Ritschl's  Die  Entstehunq  der  althatholi- 
schen  Kirche  2  (1857) ;  cf.  also  Hastings'  DB  iii.  73-76,  and  Extra 
Vol.  p.  22  ff. 


See  also  following  article. 
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LAW  OF  GOD.— We  are  not  entitled  to  gather 
from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  that  He 
made  any  formal  distinction  between  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  Law  of  God.  His  mission  being  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Mt  517),  so  far  from  saying  anything  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Moses  or  from  encouraging 
His  disciples  to  assume  an  attitude  of  indepen- 
dence with  regard  to  it,  He  expressly  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  such,  and 
of  the  Pharisees  as  its  official  interpreters  (Mt 
231"3). 

One  great  aim  of  His  teaching  being,  however,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Pharisaism  of  the 
time,  under  which  zeal  for  the  Law  had  degenerated 
into  a  pedantic  legalism,  which  made  outward  con- 
formity to  the  letter  all-important  and  caused  the 
true  interests  of  religion  and  morality  to  be  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  Shibboleths  of  national  ritualism, 
He  sought  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  His 
hearers  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  Law.  In 
doing  this  He  practically  ignored  the  distinctions 
of  the  scribes  between  greater  and  lesser  com- 
mandments of  the  Law,  and  between  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  (or  '  the  Writings  '),  and 
insisted  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the 
word  of  God.  What  God  says  in  Scripture,  the 
inspired  record  of  Revelation,  is  for  Jesus  the  final 
court  of  appeal.  '  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken  ' 
( Jn  1035)  is  a  principle  never  once  lost  sight  of  in 
any  controversy. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Jesus  Himself  taught  as 
One  who  had  authority  (Mt  729  II  Mk  l32),  quietly 
but  none  the  less  emphatically  asserting  His  right 
to  explain  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Divine 
word,  He  did  distinguish  and  teach  His  disciples 
to  distinguish  between  letter  and  spirit,  that  which 
was  permanent  and  universal  in  the  Law  and  that 
which  was  partial  and  temporary.  It  is  therefore 
possible,  and  even  almost  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  Christ's  attitude  to- 
wards the  Law,  to  distinguish  between  the  Law  of 
God,  meaning  by  the  term  that  which  is  of  uni- 
versal validity,  and  those  elements  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  which  are  merely  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular dispensation,  a  temporary  manifestation  of 
God's  will. 

l._  A  typical  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  such 
a  distinction  is  found  in  that  passage  in  which 
Jesus,  dealing  with  the  question  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  treats  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  subject  as 
an  instance  of  accommodation  to  an  imperfect 
state  of  society  (Mt  193"8 1|  Mk  102"9).  '  For  the 
hardness  of  your  heart  he  wrote  you  this  precept. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made 
them  male  and  female,'  etc.  (Mk  I05"6ff-).  Here  we 
see  at  once  a  distinction  made  between  the  Mosaic 
precept  and  the  Divine  law.  The  former  allowed 
divorce  upon  certain  well-understood  grounds. 
The  Pharisees  put  their  own  lax  interpretation 
upon  this  precept,  and  multiplied  the  causes  of 
divorce  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  the  precept 
actually  justified.  Christ's  reply  to  the  question 
of  His  adversaries  on  this  point  was  simply  to 
remind  them  of  the  original  Divine  ordinance, 
according  to  which  the  marriage  bond  was  made 
indissoluble.  The  Law  of  Moses  permitted  divorce, 
but  the  Law  of  God  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  bond,  and  this  represented  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  whole  question  ought  to  be 
regarded.  '  They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together  let  not 
man  put  asunder.'  In  this  connexion  the  Law  of 
God  and  the  Law  of  Moses  are  to  one  another  in 
the  relation  of  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  This 
typical  instance  illustrates  the  principle  upon 
which  Jesus  proceeded  in  His  interpretation  of  the 
Divine  law.     His  aim  throughout  was  to  call  at- 
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tention  to  the  true  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Law, 
to  that  in  it  which  was  of  essential  and  permanent 
value.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  of  which  the 
letter  is  but  the  necessarily  inadequate  expression, 
is  the  Law  of  God,  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's 
will  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  His 
children. 

2.  The  attitude  which  Jesus  adopted  towards 
the  whole  question  of  the  Law,  considered  as  the 
Law  of  God,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  in  particular  in  those  words  which 
may  be  fitly  taken  as  the  motto  of  His  teaching  : 
'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil '  (Mt  517  ;  see  preced.  art. ).  In  the  contrast 
between  what  '  was  said  by  them  of  old  time  '  and 
His  own  emphatic  '  But  I  say  unto  you,'  we  find 
the  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the 
Law  of  God.  In  the  latter  case  He  clearly  speaks 
as  God's  representative,  and  we  are  reminded  of 
John  the  Baptist's  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  Christ  and  himself,  the  last  of  the 
Prophets  :  '  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the 
words  of  God ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  [unto  him] '  (Jn  3M).  In  the  one  case, 
the  statute  which  Jesus  quotes,  we  have  to  do  with 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  that  with  which  alone  the 
scribes  occupied  themselves  and  upon  which  they 
founded  their  casuistical  refinements.  In  the  other 
case,  the  words  '  But  I  say  unto  you '  bid  us  go 
behind  the  letter  and  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
'  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life ' 
(2  Co  36).  Thus,  in  proceeding  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple which  He  has  just  laid  down  (Mt  517),  Jesus 
starts  with  the  comprehensive  statement  of  v.20 
'  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

From  this  point  He  goes  on  to  deal  with  typical 
instances  of  the  difference  between  letter  and 
spirit  in  the  Law.  He  begins  with  a  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue,  the  Sixth,  coupled  with 
a  corresponding  passage  from  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, '  and  whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  judgment'  (521).  He  says  in  effect,  '  The  spirit 
of  the  commandment  is  this  :  Anger  is  murder. 
I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  .  .  .  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ' 
(v.22).  And  then,  as  if  still  further  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  Law  is  not  satisfied  by  negative  or 
formal  obedience,  Jesus  shows  that  brethren  at 
variance  must  give  effect  to  the  positive  law  of  love 
before  they  can  render  acceptable  worship  at  God's 
altar  (Mt  523"26).  Nor  is  this  enough.  At  a  later 
point  in  His  discourse,  in  connexion  with  the  law 
of  retaliation,  He  returns  to  the  subject  and  insists 
upon  the  Divine  principle  of  love,  showing  that 
the  aim  of  God's  Law  is  to  make  man  resemble 
God  Himself.  The  law  of  love  leaves  no  room 
for  enemies.  A  Christian  has  no  enemies ;  for 
by  loving  and  praying  for  them  he  makes  them 
friends  (vv.38"45). 

So  again,  in  another  place,  Jesus  shows  that  the 
neighbour  to  whom  the  Law  of  God  refers  is  any 
one  in  need  whom  one  can  help  (Lk  1029"37).  Again 
Jesus  takes  up  the  Seventh  Commandment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  it  forbids  the  sin  of  un- 
chastity,  unchaste  actions,  unlawful  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  The  spirit  of  the  command- 
ment has  a  far  higher  aim.  It  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  grand  law  of  purity.  It  demands  purity  of 
heart.  Every  impure  thought,  evervunchaste  look, 
are  transgressions  of  this  law  of  God  (Mt  S27'32). 
Jesus  deals  with  the  Ninth  Commandment  upon 
the  same  principle.  According  to  the  letter,  it 
forbids  false  swearing.  According  to  the  spirit,  it 
is  just  a  form  of  the  law  of  sincerity  and  truthful- 


ness.    Its  real  meaning  is  that  God  desireth  trutr. 
in  the  inward  parts  (vv.33"37). 

Proceeding  (Mt  6lff-)  to  the  subject  of  religious 
exercises,  Jesus  shows  that  questions  of  ritual  and 
outward  form,  upon  which  the  Pharisees  founded 
their  ideas  of  'righteousness'  (diica.Lo<r6>>r)v  ...  troietv, 
v.1)  and  meritorious  service,  are  of  trifling  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  the  question  of  the 
heart's  approach  to  God.  Religion  is  not  a  per- 
formance, to  be  judged  by  what  men  can  see  and 
pronounce  their  opinions  upon,  and  involving  such 
trivial  points  as  ritual,  excellency  of  speech,  pro- 
priety of  form,  reverence  and  decorum  of  posture. 
It  is  a  matter  of  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit, 
needy  souls,  humbly  conscious  of  their  needs, 
confessing  their  wants  and  desires  to  One  who 
seeth  in  secret,  the  poor  in  spirit  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  so  convinced 
of  their  entire  dependence  upon  the  forgiveness 
and  compassion  of  the  All  -  Merciful  as  to  feel 
that  for  them  to  claim  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God 
is  to  bind  themselves  by  the  law  of  love  to  the 
duty  of  forgiving  as  they  would  themselves  be 
forgiven.  From  this  point  of  view  the  essence 
of  worship  is  prayer,— not  sacrifice  and  offering — 
the  humble,  fervent  outpouring  of  contrite  hearts 
(cf.  Lk  1810"14),  and  cordial  surrender  to  the 
will  of  God — not  questions  of  posture  or  of  such 
material  things  as  rich  gifts  (Lk  213- 4,  Jn  423- 24). 
Prayer  is  the  kernel ;  all  external  ordinances,  whole 
burnt-offerings,  sacrifices  and  the  like,  are  but 
the  husk  (Mt  61"18).  So  the  prayers  even  of  the 
Gentiles  are  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than 
the  temple  offerings,  and  God's  house  is  a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people  (Mt  2112ff-  ||  Mk  lln  ||  Lk 
1945-  "6,  cf.  Jn  214"16). 

In  connexion  with  Christ's  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject of  heart  religion  and  morality,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Law  considered  as  the  Law  of  God, 
an  interesting  case  suggests  itself,  in  which  Jesus 
seems  to  anticipate  the  abrogation  of  the  Old 
Covenant  with  its  laws  and  ordinances.  It  is  that 
of  His  controversy  with  the  Pharisees  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ceremonial  ablutions  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  accused  of  neglecting  (Mt  151-20 1|  Mk 
71"23).  Jesus  defends  His  disciples  by  turning  the 
tables  upon  the  Pharisees,  whom  He  taxes  with 
setting  their  traditions  above  the  express  com- 
mandments of  God  Himself,  and  with  neglecting 
in  the  interest  of  mere  technicalities  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Law  (cf.  His  denunciation  of  Phari- 
saic scrupulosity  in  Mt  234-30  ||  Lk  1137"47K  and  cites 
as  an  instance  their  treatment  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment and  the  law  of  filial  affection.  But 
what  calls  for  notice  is,  in  particular,  the  circum- 
stance that  what  specially  offended  the  Pharisees, 
and  startled  even  Christ's  own  disciples,  was  His 
pronouncement  upon  the  point  immediately  in  dis- 
pute, the  question  of  ceremonial  ablutions,  and  the 
whole  Levitical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
clean  and  the  unclean.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  taken  up  with 
and  deals  minutely  with  these  very  points,  in  view 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  controversies  in  the  Early 
Church  itself  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians turned  upon  these  things,  our  Lord's  treat- 
ment of  the  question  is  very  remarkable,  and 
illustrates  clearly  the  nature  of  the  distinction 
which,  in  His  revision  of  the  Law,  He  emphasized 
between  letter  and  spirit.  He  practically  teaches 
that  the  principle  of  those  Levitical  precepts  is 
simply  the  Divine  law  of  holiness.  Rightly  under- 
stood, they  only  restate  in  another  form  the  com- 
mand, 'Be  holy,  as  the  Lord  your  God  is  holy'; 
and  they  are  truly  obeyed  only  by  those  whose 
hearts  are  renewed  in  every  thought  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  scribes  who,  forgetting  the  teaching 
'  of  the  prophets  (for  here  Jesus  made  no  essential 
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addition  to  Jeremiah's  doctrine  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant or  Ezekiel's  doctrine  of  the  renewed  heart 
and  the  washing  of  regeneration,  Jer  3131ff-,  Ezk 
36211"27),  made  the  external  ritual  everything,  and 
took  no  account  of  heart-religion,  were  on  that 
account  compared  to  those  who  should  cleanse  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  and  be  utterly 
careless  as  to  the  condition  of  the  inside.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  heart  were  purged  from  evil 
thoughts  and  wicked  inclinations,  then  the  life 
would  correspond,  as  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit,  and  God's  law  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  spirit 
of  it.  The  Law  of  God  appeared  thus  as  the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty,  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  In  a  word,  true  religion  and  true 
morality,  the  teaching  of  which  in  all  their  par- 
ticulars is  the  grand  purpose  of  the  Law  of  God, 
are  from  first  to  last  a  matter  of  the  heart.  Let 
the  heart  be  pure.  Let  it  be  truly  turned  to  God, 
in  simple  faith  casting  aside  every  care  and  anxious 
thought  of  the  world  and  things  of  time,  and  trust- 
ing that  God  will  deny  His  children  no  good  thing, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  of  which,  as  their  Father, 
He  knows  them  to  stand  in  need,  and  there  is  the 
secret  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  All  else  follows 
from  that.  The  pure  in  heart  see  God,  the  poor 
in  spirit  are  already  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  (Mt  619"34  715"27). 

Jesus  taught  essentially  the  same  truth  when, 
in  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  He  summarized 
the  teaching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  So 
far  from  repudiating  as  a  mere  matter  of  Pharisaic 
casuistry  the  question  often  agitated  among  the 
scribes  as  to  whether  there  were  any  command- 
ments which  in  themselves  summed  up  the  teach- 
ing of  the  whole  Law,  He  was  ready  to  discuss 
such  questions  with  them  ;  and  when,  in  response 
to  His  definition  of  love  to  God  and  one's  neigh- 
bour as  the  essential  commandment  of  the  Law,  a 
scribe  commended  His  answer,  and  said  that  such 
love  was  '  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices,'  He  declared  that  he  was  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  1228"34). 

On  the  same  principle,  Jesus  at  once  defended 
His  disciples  against  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing, and  vindicated  His  right  to  perform  works  of 
beneficence  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  appealing  to 
the  spirit  of  the  ordinance.  Like  other  parts  of 
the  Law,  He  showed  that  this  was  only  an  expres- 
sion of  God's  beneficent  will  for  the  good  of  man, 
a  provision  for  his  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 
Therefore  in  the  case  of  the  cripple  at  Bethesda, 
He  declared  that,  as  God's  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world  recognized  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Sabbath  and  other  days,  so  Christ  Him- 
self, as  Son  of  God,  must,  like  the  Father,  seek 
man's  benefit  even  on  the  Sabbath.  Again,  as 
Son  of  Man,  He  no  less  emphatically  asserted  His 
right  to  interpret  the  Sabbath  law  in  the  interest 
of  man,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  framed  (Jn  517tr-, 
Mt  1218  (|  Mk  223-'28 1|  Lk  61"5).  See  also  artt.  Ac- 
commodation, Authority  of  Christ,  Law,  etc. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  vo/ms  ;  Grimm, 
Lex.  Xovi  Testamenti,  s.v.  vi/to?  ;  Comm.  of  Meyer  and  Alford ; 
Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jems,  i.  261-313,  ii.  3-26;  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  Lehrbuch  der  NT  Theol.  i.  29-45,  116-146 ;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theology,  i.  37-40,  97-129 ;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  of  NT,  i. 
107-120 ;  Briggs,  Ethical  Teaching  of  Christ,  143 ;  Gore,  Sermon 
on  Mount ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  63-84  ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of 
the  King  [ed.  1887],  203-329 ;  cf.  also  Literature  at  end  of  pre- 
3eding  article.  HUGH  H.  CURRIE. 

LAWLESSNESS.— The  service  of  God  becomes 
perfect  freedom  through  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  restoring  the  Divine  image  more  and  more 
in  the  heart  of  man.  This  liberty  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  licence  for  lawlessness.  St.  Augustine's 
maxim,  'Love,  and  do  as  you  like,'  derives  its 
truth   from  the    principle    that    love  is  not  the 
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abolition  but  the  recapitulation  of  all  the  Divine 
law  for  mankind.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  man  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Law's  de- 
mands and  the  Prophets'  promises  (Mt  224u).  It 
is  not  the  Law  which  Christ  denounces,  but 
traditional  excrescences  and  empty  forms  (Mk  713). 
These  traditional  excrescences  gave  opportunities 
for  hypocrisy,  a  condition  detested  by  the  Lord 
(Mt  157"9).  The  empty  forms  distracted  attention 
from  vital  concerns  (Mk  74).  The  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  losing  all  sense  of  proportion  in 
the  duties  of  the  religious  life  (Mt  23^,  Lk  ll42). 
The  exponents  of  the  Law  were  erring,  yet  the 
Law  itself  stood  as  a  Divine  ordinance  (Mt  233, 
Lk  1617).  The  commandments  are  necessary  to 
eternal  life  (Lk  18-°).  Nay,  not  one  tittle  can  pass 
away  from  the  Law  (Mt  518).  Perfect  and  com- 
plete obedience  will  be  demanded  of  men  (Mt  519). 
Not  less  but  more  will  be  expected  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ  (Mt  5).  And  yet  Christ's  yoke  is  to 
be  easy  (Mt  ll30).  So  there  is  a  paradox,  the 
solution  of  which  lies  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
entire  Law  as  consisting  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  one's  fellow  man.  The  revelation 
of  the  guiding  principle  summing  up  the  Law 
renders  light  a  burden  which  the  Pharisees  made 
heavy  (Lk  ll46).  Mechanical  conformity  to  a  legal 
code  is  thus  avoided.  The  conscience  of  man  finds 
exercise  and  discipline.  This  point  is  emphasized 
in  the  Western  addition  to  Lk  64  '  O  man, 
blessed  art  thou  if  thou  knowest  what  thou 
doest.'  In  His  technical  breaches  of  the  Sabbath 
the  Lord  knew  what  He  did  (Lk  146).  Yet  the 
legalists  took  advantage  of  these  to  charge  Him 
with  lawlessness  (Jn  916).  Nevertheless,  He  came 
fulfilling  all  righteousness  (Mt  315),  and  appealing 
to  the  Law  in  the  face  of  temptation  (Mt  44"10). 
"When  He  cleansed  the  Temple,  He  vindicated  His 
action  from  Scripture  (Lk  1946).  There  was  no 
lawlessness  in  His  pattern  life  of  perfect  obedience 
to  God  (Jn  1510).  Lawless  efforts  at  good,  however 
strenuous,  are  not  acceptable  (Jn  101).  Indeed, 
St.  John  sums  up  the  matter  in  the  words,  '  Sin  is 
lawlessness'  (1  Jn  34). 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Law  (in  NT)';  Bruce, 
Training  of  the  Twelve,  pp.  67-95  ;  Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  63-84  ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  1-48 ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the 
King,  pp.  203-220  ;  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  198  ;  Hobhouse, 
Spiritual  Standard,  iii.  "VV.  B.  FRANKLAND. 

LAWYER  (vofiiKbs)  or  'teacher  (doctor)  of  the 
law '  {t>ofj.o8i8do-Ka\os)  is  found  occasionally,  almost 
exclusively  in  Lk.,  for  the  more  usual  'scribe' 
(ypafi/j-aTevs).  The  identity  of  these  terms  is  shown 
by  the  following  passages.  1.  Lk  517,  Pharisees  and 
doctors  of  the  law  are  sitting  by ;  but  (v.21)  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  begin  to  reason  (so  ||  Mt., 
Mk.).  2.  Lk  ll37ff-  is  a  denunciation  first  of  Phari- 
sees, then  of  lawyers ;  this  is  parallel  to  Mt  23 
against  scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  and  at  its  close  (v.53) 
'  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  began  to  urge  him  vehe- 
mently.' The  TR  reading  (v.44)  'scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,'  which,  when  compared  with 
the  next  verse,  might  imply  a  difference  between 
'scribes'  and  'lawyers,'  is  omitted  by  critical 
editors  on  the  authority  of  NBCL  Vulg.  etc. ;  and 
is  obviously  an  assimilation  to  Mt  2327.  3.  Mt  2235, 
a  lawyer  questions  Jesus  as  to  the  greatest  com- 
mandment ;  in  Mk  12-8  it  is  •  one  of  the  scribes ' ; 
cf.  also  Lk  1025  •  a  certain  lawyer.'  i.  The  martyr 
Eleazar  is  called  in  2  Mac  618  '  one  of  the  principal 
scribes,'  in  4  Mac  54  he  is  a  lawyer.  Thus  these 
titles  are  equivalent,  ypa/mfiareis  ('scribe')  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Heb.  isiD  (a  literary  man 
or  a  student  of  Scripture),  while  vo/uk6s  ('lawyer,' 
'jurist,'  a  regular  term  for  Roman  lawyers,  Vukr- 
legis  peritus),  and,  still  better,  i>o/mo8i8do~Ka\os,  are 
more  distinct  descriptions  of  this  class,   explain- 
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ing  to  Gentile  readers  their  character  and  office. 
Hence  their  comparative  frequency  in  Luke. 
'  Rabbi,'  the  title  by  which  they  were  addressed,  is 
perhaps  for  us  their  best  designation. 

Mt.  has  ypxpiJuxTiis  23  times,  to/Mxi;  once  only  (223s,  where 
Syr-Sin  omits).  Mk.  has  ypx^uMTtis  only,  21  times.  Lk.  has 
■ypix.iilMx.Ttis  14  times,  besides  (of  Jewish  scribes)  twice  in  Acts ; 
te/Aixis  6  times  (730  1025  ll45- 48-  52  143),  voiu&Lh«.<rxa.\K  once  (5", 
and  in  Ac  5M  of  Gamaliel).  Josephus  also,  while  once  using 
hpoypx.fx.^xTiCs  {BJ  vi.  v.  3),  commonly  uses  phrases  with  more 
definite  meaning  for  Gentile  readers :  nfu-ria  {BJ  I.  xxxiii.  2, 
II.  xvii.  8)  or  ^vty^Trfi  tuv  Tocrpiuv  vofjuuv  {Ant.  XVII.  vi.  2). 

These  titles  show  that  the  great  sphere  of  their 
activity  was  the  Law,  whether  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture or  handed  down  traditionally.  They  studied, 
of  course,  the  other  books  of  Scripture  besides  the 
Pentateuch,  but  these  were  regarded  as  merely 
supplementary  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  as  them- 
selves presenting  a  revealed  rule  of  life  and  con- 
duct ;  so  that  the  term  '  Law '  is  applied  sometimes 
in  the  NT  to  the  whole  of  the  OT  (Jn  1034  1525, 
1  Co  1421).  So  also  in  the  Mishna  (see  Buhl, 
Canon,  §  3). 

Their  work,  in  all  its  departments,  is  sketched 
in  the  saying  ascribed  to  the  'Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,'  their  traditional  predecessors :  '  Be 
careful  in  judgment,  raise  up  many  disciples,  and 
set  a  hedge  about  the  Law'  (Pirke  Aboth,  I.  i.). 
They  acted  as  judges  ;  they  gave  instruction  in  the 
Law,  and  trained  disciples ;  and  they  interpreted 
and  developed  the  Law.  Though  anyone  might  be 
a  judge,  the  office  was  naturally  most  commonly 
held  by  those  learned  in  the  Law  ;  and  we  find 
the  leaders  of  the  Scribes  an  integral  part  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (Mk  151  etc.).  Their  leaders  gathered 
disciples  round  them,  and  taught  them  the  tradi- 
tional law,  instructing  them  by  discussing  real  or 
imagined  legal  cases  ;  and  they  developed  the  Law, 
applying  it  to  all  actual  and  possible  cases,  and 
laying  down  rules  to  secure  against  its  being 
broken.    See  Scribes. 

Literature. — Schurer,  EJP  n.  i.  p.  312  ff.,  and  literature 
there  mentioned  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  etc.,  i.  93  ;  artt. 
'  Lawyer '  and  '  Scribe '  (by  Eaton)  in  Hastings'  DB,  and  litera- 
ture there.  Harold  Smith. 

LAZARUS. — A  common  Jewish  name,  meaning 
'  God  hath  helped '  ;  a  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
Eleazar  (cf.  Liezer  for  Eliezer).* 

1.  Lazarus  the  beggar,  who,  in  our  Lord's  par- 
able (Lk  1619"31),  lay,  a  mass  of  loathsome  sores, 
at  the  gateway  of  the  rich  man,  named  tradition- 
ally Nineuis  (Euth.  Zig.)  or  Phinees  (Clem.  Be- 
cogn. ).  The  notion  that  he  was  a  leper  (whence 
lazar-house,  lazzaretto)  is  impossible,  since  he  must 
then  have  kept  afar  off,  and  durst  not  have  lain  at 
the  rich  man's  gateway. 

This  has  been  pronounced  no  authentic  parable 
of  Jesus,  but  an  '  evangelic  discourse  upon  His 
words — "  that  which  is  exalted  among  men  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  " '  (Lk  1615),t  on 
the  following  grounds  :  (1)  Its  introduction  of  a 
proper  name.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Gospels  is  a 
parabolic  personage  named,  and  the  idea  prevailed 
in  early  times  that  this  is  not  a  parable  but  a 
story  from  real  life  (cf.  Tert.  de  Anim.  §7  ;  Iren. 
adv.  Hcer.  iv.  3.  2). 

(2)  Its  alleged  Ebionism.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men  on  earth  is  not  moral  or 
religious.  It  is  not  said  that  the  rich  man  got 
his  wealth  unrighteously,  or  that  he  treated 
Lazarus  cruelly.  The  difference  was  merely  that 
the  one  was  rich  and  the  other  poor,  and  their 
dooms  are  a  reversal  of  their  earthly  conditions. 
'  In  this  parable,'  says  Strauss,  '  the  measure  of 
future  recompense  is  not  the  amount  of  good  done 

*  Juchasin,  81.  1 :  '  In  Talmude  Hierosolymitano  unusquis- 
que  R.  Eleazar  scribitur,  absque  Aleph,  R.  Lazar.' 
t  E.  A.  Abbott  in  Encycl.  Bibl.  art.  '  Lazarus,'  §  2. 


or  wickedness  perpetrated,  but  of  evil  endured  and 
fortune  enjoyed.' 

(3)  Its  Jewish  imagery,  (a)  '  The  beggar  died, 
and  he  was  carried  away  by  the  angels.'  It  was 
a  Jewish  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were 
carried  by  angels  to  paradise  (cf.  Targ.  on  Ca  42 
'  Non  possunt  ingredi  Paradisum  nisi  justi,  quorum 
animse  eo  feruntur  per  angelos.'  (b)  The  Jews  called 
the  unseen  world  Sheol  ;  and  so  closely  identical 
was  their  conception  thereof  with  that  of  the 
Greeks,  that  Sheol  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  Hades.* 
It  was  the  common  abode  of  all  souls,  good  and 
bad  alike,  where  they  received  the  due  reward  of 
their  deeds  ;  and  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
misery  of  the  wicked  that  they  continually  beheld 
the  felicity  of  the  righteous,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  they  were  excluded  from  it.  See  Light- 
foot  and  Wetstein  on  Lk  1623 ;  cf.  Rev  1410.  So 
in  the  parable  '  the  rich  man  in  Hades  lifts  up  his 
eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  from 
afar,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.'  (c)  There  were 
three  Jewish  phrases  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
the  righteous  after  death :  '  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  '  or  '  Paradise ' ;  '  under  the  throne  of  glory  ' 
(cf.  Rev  69  79- 15) ;  '  in  Abraham's  bosom.'  The  last 
appears  in  the  pafable  (vv.22- 23).  The  meaning  is 
that  Lazarus  was  a  guest  at  the  heavenly  feast. 
Cf.  Lk  1415  and  the  saying  of  R.  Jacob :  '  This 
world  is  like  a  vestibule  before  the  world  to  come  : 
prepare  thyself  at  the  vestibule,  that  thou  mayest 
be  admitted  into  the  festal-chamber.'  Lazarus 
occupied  the  place  of  honour,  reclining  on  Abra- 
ham's breast,  even  as  the  beloved  disciple  at  the 
Last  Supper  reclined  on  the  Master's  (Jn  1323). 

These  objections,  however,  are  by  no  means 
insurmountable.  The  name  Lazarus  is  perhaps 
introduced  significantly,  defining  the  beggar's 
character.  He  was  one  who  had  found  his  help 
in  God.  It  was  not  because  he  was  poor,  but 
because  God  had  helped  him,  that  the  beggar  was 
carried  away  into  Abraham's  bosom  ;  and  the  rich 
man  was  doomed  not  simply  because  he  had  been 
rich,  but  because  lie  had  made  a  selfish  use  of  his 
riches.  The  parable  is  an  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  moral  which  Jesus  deduces  from  the 
preceding  parable  of  the  Shrewd  Factor  :  '  Make 
to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  (i.e.  earthly  riches,  unsatisfying 
and  unenduringt),  that,  when  it  faileth,  they  may 
receive  you  into  the  eternal  tents'  (v.9).  Had 
the  rich  man  befriended  the  beggar,  he  would  have 
laid  up  for  himself  treasure  in  heaven.  He  would 
have  bound  Lazarus  to  himself,  and  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  him  on  the  threshold  of  the 
unseen  world. 

As  for  the  Jewish  imagery,  it  constitutes  no 
argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  parable. 
Jesus  was  accustomed  to  speak  the  language  of 
His  hearers  in  order  to  reach  their  understandings 
and  hearts.  He  often  spoke  of  the  heavenly 
feast :  cf.  Mt  8»- 12  (Lk  1328- 29),  Lk  1325"27  (Mt  722- 23), 
Mt  221"14  (Lk  1416'24),  Mt  251-13,  Lk  2218=Mt  2629= 
Mk  1425.  And  it  is  noteworthy  how,  when  He 
employed  Jewish  imagery,  He  was  wont  to  in- 
vest it  with  new  significance.  Thus,  the  Rabbis 
taught  that  the  abodes  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  Hades  were  nigh  to  each  other  ;  accord- 
ing to  one,  there  was  only  a  span  between  them  ; 
according  to  another,  the  boundary  was  a  wall 
(Midr.  gohel.  103.  2:  'Deus  statiiit  hoc  juxta 
illud  (Ec  714),  id  est,  Gehennam  et  Paradisum. 
Quantum  distant  ?  Palmo.  R.  Jochanan  dicit : 
Paries  in terponitur.')  But  what  says  Jesus ?  'In 
all  this  region  betwixt  us  and  you  a  great  chasm 
has  been  fixed,  that  they  that  wish  to  pass  over 

*Cf.  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  ii.  p.  321  ff. 

t  Cf.  Ps  233  pnjpjayD,  rpifiovs  Sixccionvtis,  in  contrast  to  "  de- 
lusive tracks  which  lead  nowhere'  (Cheyne). 
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from  this  side  unto  you  may  not  be  able,  nor  those 
on  that  side  cross  over  unto  us.'  The  sentence, 
He  would  indicate,  is  final,  the  separation  eternal. 
See  Gulf. 

2.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary.  There  was  a  close  and  tender  intimacy 
between  Jesus  and  this  household  (cf.  Jn  ll3,  "• 36). 
From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (October)  until 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  (December)  Jesus  so- 
journed in  Jerusalem,  making  His  appeal  to  her 
rulers  and  people.  The  former  proved  obdurate, 
and  finally  proceeded  to  violence  ( Jn  1031- 39).  It 
was  unsafe  for  Him  to  remain  among  them,  and 
He  retired  to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (v.40,  cf.  I28 
RV).  A  crowd  followed  Him  thither,  and,  un- 
disturbed by  His  adversaries,  He  exercised  a 
ministry  which  recalled,  while  it  surpassed,  the 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  on  the  same  spot  three 
years  earlier.  All  the  while  He  was  thinking  of 
Jerusalem.  He  would  fain  win  her  even  yet,  and 
He  prayed  that  God  would  bring  about  some  crisis 
which  might  persuade  her  of  His  Messiahship  or 
at  least  leave  her  without  excuse  (cf.  Jn  ll41-*8). 
He  saw  not  the  way,  but  He  was  waiting  for  God 
to  open  it  up  ;  and  suddenly  a  message  reached 
Him  from  the  other  Bethany  that  Lazarus  was 
sick  (Jn  ll3).  He  recognized  in  this  turn  of  events 
God's  answer  to  His  prayer.  It  afforded  Him  just 
such  an  opportunity  as  He  had  craved.  '  This 
.sickness,'  He  said,  '  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  (i.e.  the  Messiah) 
may  be  glorified  thereby.'  He  did  not  hasten  to 
Bethany  and  lay  His  hand  upon  the  sick  man,  nor 
did  He,  abiding  where  He  was,  'send  forth  His 
word  and  heal  him,'  as  He  had  done  to  the 
courtier's  son  (Jn  446-54)  and  the  Syrophcenician 
woman's  daughter  (Mt  1521"28  =  Mk  724"30).  He 
deliberately  remained  where  He  was  for  two  days, 
and  then  set  out  for  Judaea.  On  His  arrival  at 
Bethany,  Lazarus  was  dead  and  buried,  and  a  large 
company,  including  many  of  the  rulers  from  the 
adjacent  capital  (v.19),  had  gathered,  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  custom,  to  testify  their  esteem 
for  the  good  Lazarus  and  condole  with  his  sisters. 
The  situation  favoured  the  Lord's  design.  He 
repaired  to  the  sepulchre,  which  lay  at  least  2000 
cubits  outside  the  town,*  and  in  presence  of  the 
assemblage  recalled  the  dead  man  to  life  and  sum- 
moned him  forth  in  his  cerements. 

It  was  an  indubitable  miracle.  In  the  sultry 
East  it  was  necessary  that  the  dead  should  be 
buried  immediately  (cf.  Ac  55-  6),  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a  swoon  was  mistaken  for  death, 
and  the  man  awoke.  The  Jewish  fancy  was  that 
for  three  days  after  death  the  soul  hovered  about 
the  sepulchre,  fain  to  re-enter  and  reanimate  its 
tenement  of  day  ;  and  the  bereaved  were  wont  to 
visit  the  sepulchre  to  see  if  haply  their  dead  had 
come  to  life.  After  three  days  decomposition  set 
in,  and  when  they  saw  its  ghastly  disfigurement 
on  the  face,  they  abandoned  hope.t  Had  Jesus 
arrived  within  three  days  after  Lazarus'  death,  it 
might  have  been  pronounced  no  miracle ;  but  He 
arrived  on  the  fourth  day,  when  decomposition 
would  have  already  set  in  (v.39). 

If  anything  could  have  conquered  the  unbelief 
of  the  rulers,  this  miracle  must  have  done  it ;  but 
they  hardened  their  hearts,  and  all  the  more  that 
the  people  were  profoundly  impressed.  The  San- 
hedrin  met  under  the  presidency  of  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest,  and  resolved  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  at 
the  same  time  publishing  an  order  that,  if  any  knew 
where  He  was,  they  should  give  information  for 
His  arrest.  He  did  not  venture  into  the  city,  but 
retired  northward  to  Ephraim,  near  the  Samaritan 
frontier.  There  He  remained  until  the  Passover 
was  nigh,  and  then  He  went  up  to  keep  the  Feast 

*  Lightfoot,  ii.  p.  424.  t  Lightfoot  on  Jn  1139. 


and  to  die.  Six  days  before  the  Feast  began,  He 
reached  Bethany,  and  in  defiance  of  the  San- 
hedrin's  order  received  an  ovation  from  the  towns- 
folk. They  honoured  Him  with  a  banquet  in  the 
house  of  Simon,  one  of  their  leading  men,  who  had 
been  a  leper,  and  had  perhaps  been  healed  by 
Jesus  (see  art.  ANOINTING,  I.  2.).  Lazarus  of 
course  was  present.  The  news  that  Jesus  was  at 
Bethany  reached  Jerusalem,  and  next  day  a  great 
multitude  thronged  out  to  meet  Him  and  escorted 
Him  with  Messianic  honours  into  the  city.  It  was 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  that  had  convinced  them  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus  (Jn  1217-  18).  The  Triumphal 
Entry  is  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  miracle. 
Without  it  such  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  is 
unaccountable. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Lazarus  of  all  men 
should  have  stood  by  Jesus  during  the  last  dread 
ordeal  ;  but  he  never  appears  after  the  banquet  in 
Simon's  house.  His  name  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  the  Lord's  Passion.  What  is  the 
explanation?  Enraged  by  the  impression  which 
the  miracle  made  and  the  support  which  it  brought 
to  Jesus,  the  high  priests  plotted  the  death  of 
Lazarus  (Jn  12lu- ")  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  ere 
the  final  crisis,  he  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  a  stupendous  miracle,  the  greatest  which 
Jesus  ever  wrought ;  yet  it  is  not  the  supreme 
miracle  of  the  Gospel  -  story.  The  Lord's  own 
Resurrection  holds  that  place,  and  one  who  is  per- 
suaded of  His  claims  will  hardly  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve in  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  '  He  raised  the 
man,'  says  St.  Augustine.*  'who  made  the  man; 
for  He  is  Himself  the  Father's  only  Son,  through 
whom,  as  ye  know,  all  things  were  made.  If, 
therefore,  all  things  were  made  through  Him,  what 
wonder  if  one  rose  from  the  dead  through  Him, 
when  so  many  are  daily  born  through  Him  ?  It  is 
a  greater  thing  to  create  men  than  to  raise  them.' 

Naturalistic  criticism,  however,  has  assailed  the 
miracle.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  silence  of 
the  Synoptists,  who  must,  it  is  alleged,  have  re- 
corded it  had  they  known  of  it,  and  must  have 
known  of  it  had  it  occurred.  Their  silence  in  this 
instance,  however,  is  merely  part  of  a  larger  problem 
— their  silence  regarding  the  Lord's  Judsean  ministry 
generally,  and  their  peculiar  reticence  regarding 
the  family  of  Bethany. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  desperate- 
ness  of  the  assaults  which  have  been  directed 
against  it  constitute  a  powerful  apologetic  for  the 
miracle.  (1)  The  earlier  rationalists  (Paulus,  Ven- 
turini),  in  spite  of  the  Evangelist's  specific  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  supposed  that  Lazarus  had 
not  really  died  but  only  fallen  into  a  trance.  He 
had  been  buried  alive,  and  he  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness through  the  combined  influences  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  cave,  the  pungent  odour  of  the  burial 
spices  (cf.  Jn  1940),  and  the  stream  of  warm  air 
which  rushed  in  when  the  stone  was  removed. 
Jesus,  looking  in,  perceived  that  he  was  alive,  and 
bade  him  come  forth. 

(2)  According  to  Strauss,  the  story,  like  the  two 
earlier  stories  of  resuscitation  (Mt  918-19-  23"26  =  Mk 
52i-.w.  35-43  =  Lk  84o-42. 49-56  .  7ii-i7))  is  a  mytnj  originat- 
ing in  the  desire  of  the  primitive  Church  that  the 
Messiah  should  not  only  rival  but  surpass  His 
great  prototypes  in  the  OT.  Elijah  and  Elisha 
had  wrought  miracles  of  resuscitation  (1  K  1717fr-, 
2  K  im-),  and  Jesus  must  do  the  like  in  a  more 
wonderful  manner. 

(3)  Renan  regarded  the  miracle  as  an  imposture. 
'  Tired  of  the  cold  reception  which  the  Kingdom 
of  God  found  in  the  capital,  the  friends  of  Jesus 
wished  for  a  great  miracle  which  should  strike 
powerfully  the  incredulity  of   the  Jerusalemites.' 

*  In  Joan.  Ev.  Tract,  xlix.  §  1. 
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And  the  sick  Lazarus  lent  himself  to  their  design. 
Pallid  with  disease,  he  let  himself  be  wrapped  in 
grave-clothes  and  shut  up  in  the  sepulchre  ;  and 
when  Jesus,  believing  that  he  was  dead,  came  to 
take  a  last  look  at  his  friend's  remains,  Lazarus 
came  forth  in  his  bandages,  his  head  covered  with 
a  winding-sheet.  Jesus  acquiesced  in  the  fraud. 
'  Not  by  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  that  of  others, 
his  conscience  had  lost  something  of  its  original 
purity.  Desperate  and  driven  to  extremity,  he 
was  no  longer  his  own  master.  His  mission  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  yielded  to  the  torrent. 
He  was  no  more  able  than  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Francis 
to  moderate  the  avidity  for  the  marvellous  displayed 
by  the  multitude,  an cl  even  by  his  own  disciples.' 

(4)  Later  criticism  is  still  more  destructive.  Not 
only  was  the  miracle  never  wrought,  but  there  was 
never  such  a  man  as  Lazarus.  The  story  is  '  non- 
historical,  like  the  History  of  the  Creation  in 
Genesis,  and  like  the  records  of  the  other  miracles 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  all  of  which  are  poetic  de- 
velopments.' *  Keim  finds  the  germ  of  the  story 
in  the  Ebionite  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the 
Beggar  (Lk  1619"31).  '  If,'  says  Abraham  in  the 
parable,  '  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  they  do  not 
hearken,  not  even  if  o-e  rise  from  the  dead  will 
they  be  persuaded ' ;  and  the  Johannine  narrative 
is  this  saying  converted  into  a  history :  a  man 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  the  Jews  did  not  believe. 
Lazarus  full  of  corruption  corresponds  to  the 
beggar  full  of  sores.  The  story  is  thus  doubly 
divorced  from  reality,  being  an  unhistorical  de- 
velopment of  an  unauthentic  parable. 

Literature. — 1.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Lazarus  and  Dives ' ; 
Trench,  Bruce,  Orelli,  and  Dods  on  the  Parables ;  Plummer, 
'  St.  Luke '  (ICC),  in  loc.  ;  Bersier,  Gospel  in  Paris,  p.  448  f. 

2.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Lazarus  of  Bethany ' ;  the  standard 
Lives  of  Christ ;  Elmslie,  Expository  Lectures  and  Sermons, 
p.  92  if.  ;  Maclaren,  Unchanging  Christ,  p.  282  ff.  On  the 
rationalistic  objections  to  the  miracle  see  the  chapter  on  '  The 
Later  Miracles '  in  Fairbairn's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (or 
in  Expositor,  1st  Ser.  ix.  [1879]  p.  178ff.),  where  the  theories  of 
Paulus,  Strauss,  Baur,  and  Kenan  are  fully  dealt  with. 

D.  Smith. 

LEADING. —  'Lead'  is  used  in  the  Gospels  in  its 
ordinary  senses  :  intransitively  in  the  description 
of  the  ways  that  lead  to  life  or  destruction  (Mt 
713- 14),  and  transitively  often.  The  OT  metaphor 
of  Jehovah  as  a  Shepherd  leading  His  people  like 
a  flock  (Ps  231  801)  is  repeated  in  the  parables  repre- 
senting Christ  as  a  Shepherd  whose  sheep  recognize 
and  obey  Him  (Jn  103-  4-  27).  The  general  concep- 
tion of  God's  leading  His  people,  so  frequent  in 
the  Psalms  and  in  Deutero-Isaiah  and  elsewhere, 
is  assumed  in  the  petition  '  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation'  (Mt  613,  Lk  ll4);  for  the  true  life  is 
along  a  right  path  wherein  God  leads  His  children. 

The  leadership  of  religious  authorities  is  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  scribes  and  Pharisees  as 
'blind  guides'  or  'blind  leaders  of  the  blind'  (Mt 
2316  1514) ;  the  metaphor  being  based  on  the  sight, 
familiar  in  Eastern  cities,  of  rows  or  files  of  blind 
persons  each  holding  by  the  one  in  front.  But, 
as  this  saying  is  placed  by  St.  Luke  (6™)  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Twelve,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Jesus  pressed  on 
His  disciples  the  necessity  of  their  recognizing  and 
qualifying  for  the  duties  of  true  leadership.  They 
are  required  to  have  light  and  to  let  it  shine,  to  be, 
in  short,  '  men  of  light  and  leading.' 

The  position  of  Jesus  as  a  Leader  is  most  fre- 
quently expressed  in  terms  of  following.  The 
imperative  '  Follow  me '  is  addressed  to  individuals, 
as  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John  (Mt  419-  21), 
Matthew  (Mt  99),  and  Philip  (Jn  l43) ;  and  to  un- 
named disciples  or  listeners  (Mt  822  19'1).  It  is 
repeated  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom, 
where  self-denial  or  cross-bearing  is  enjoined  (Mt 
1624,  Mk  834,  Lk  9-3,  Jn  1226) ;  but  here  the  refer- 
*  E.  A.  Abbott,  art.  '  Lazarus,'  §  4,  in  Encyc.  Biblica. 


ence  is  to  Jesus  as  a  supreme  example  rather  than 
a  present  guide,  and  the  instruction  is  primarily 
spiritual.  _  It  may  be  said  that  during  His  whole 
public  ministry  Jesus  was  leading  and  training 
disciples  to  carry  on  His  work  ;  while  the  risen 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  Leader 
of  the  Christian  army  (Mt  2818"20). 

Four  times  the  term  '  Leader '  (apxvy°s)  is  applied 
to  Christ:  in  the  EV  phrases  'Prince  of  life,' 
'Prince,'  'Captain  (RV  'Author')  of  salvation,' 
'Author  of  faith'  (Ac  315  531,  He  210  122) ;  and  a 
similar  meaning  is  expressed  by  irpddpofios,  'Fore- 
runner '  (He  620).  In  these  passages  the  leadership  is 
through  death  from  life  on  earth  to  life  in  heaven. 

Literature.—  H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life,  p.  74  ;  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  p.  171 ;  B.  B.  Warfield,  Power  of 
God  unto  Salvation,  p.  151.  R.  ScOTT. 

LEARNING. — To  what  extent  did  learning  pre- 
vail in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  t  and  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  He  Himself  and  His  Apostles 
and  disciples  were  illiterate  ? 

Higher  education  existed  at  least  in  the  col- 
legiate institutions  of  the  capital.  From  the 
restoration  following  the  epoch  of  the  Exile  there 
was  a  class  of  men  who  are  known  to  us  as 
'  scribes '  (supherim).  Their  point  of  union  was 
their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  Scriptures, 
and  Traditions.  So  far  they  are  parallel  to  the 
shastris,  who  are  the  authorities  on  Hindu  litera- 
ture. Ezra,  the  second  founder  of  the  theocracy 
and  a  man  of  priestly  birth,  is  designated  a  scribe 
(Ezr  76).  From  his  date  measures  were  taken, 
directed  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  authority  of  the  Law.  The  scribe  was 
an  interpreter  to  the  people.  The  period  of  higher 
inspiration  was  giving  place  to  an  age  of  didactic 
literature.  And  a  succession  of  able  scribes  arose 
who  expounded  the  sacred  books,  cherished  and 
enlarged  tradition,  determined  the  details  of  re- 
ligious observance,  and  wrote  the  Law  in  its  ex- 
clusiveness  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  were 
at  their  best  in  the  4th  or  3rd  cent.  B.C.  ;  but 
they  continued  for  many  centuries.  Pharisaism 
was  a  development  of  them,  and  they  are  also 
connected  with  the  later  books  of  Wisdom,  while 
in  the  post-Christian  period  their  chief  men  are 
the  Rabbis.  Part  of  their  work  consisted  in  the 
training  of  young  scribes,  and  for  this  end  schools 
or  colleges  were  formed.  In  these  the  Scriptures 
formed  a  literary  and  theological  basis,  the  Law, 
traditions,  and  national  history  were  expounded, 
and  judgment  was  given  on  the  problems  and 
practical  questions  of  the  time.  This  education 
was  professional,  and  contained  no  secular  culture  ; 
and  it  was  intensely  national  or  Jewish.  Yet  here 
as  elsewhere  there  were  varieties  of  opinion  and 
diverging  tendencies.  The  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai  were  rival  institutions  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  our  Lord.  A  generation  later 
Hillel  was  succeeded  by  his  perhaps  more  liberal 
grandson,  Gamaliel,  to  whose  classroom  St.  Paul 
came  from  Asia  Minor  to  be  trained  in  the  Law. 

Other  schools  less  exclusively  religious,  more 
akin  to  Greek  institutions,  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  Jerusalem  and  other  towns,  where 
especially  the  sons  of  men  not  opposed  to  the 
Roman  occupation  might  be  trained  for  public 
life.  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  at  home  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  had  more  immediate  access 
to  Greek  literature.  About  the  time  of  Christ 
several  of  the  later  apocryphal  books  were  written. 
Culture  was  widespread,  and  at  least  two  Jews 
belong  to  general  literature  :  Philo  the  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Hel- 
lenism and  Judaism  ;  and  Josephus  the  historian, 
who  was  brought  up  in  Jerusalem. 

But  the  work  of  the  scribes  was  not  confined  to 
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'  higher  education. '  In  every  village  they  had 
planted  a  synagogue,  and  in  connexion  with  every 
synagogue  an  elementary  school  was  ultimately 
opened.  For  many  centuries  the  training  of  the 
young  was  a  duty  enjoined  upon  parents.  About 
B.C.  75,  Simon  ben  Shetach,  a  scribe  and  Pharisee, 
is  said  to  have  carried  a  law  requiring  boys  to 
attend  '  the  elementary  school.'  Probably  before 
that  date  a  lower  school  system  (such  as  was 
known  to  exist  in  the  Greek  world)  was  tentatively 
tried  in  all  leading  centres.  Now  education  was 
made  compulsory.  The  schoolroom,  known  as 
the  '  house  of  the  book,'  was  either  part  of  the 
synagogue  or  of  the  teacher's  house.  The  teacher, 
or  hazzan,  belonged  to  a  humble  rank  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  scribes.  Lk  (57)  refers  to  a  gathering  of 
teachers  of  the  law  (vo/xodi8do-Ka\oi)  from  every  city 
and  village  of  the  land.  Whether  or  not  school- 
masters are  included,  the  reference  implies  a  wide 
diffusion  of  education. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  con- 
sidered by  Ramsay  {Education  of  Christ)  superior 
to  that  of  Greece  or  any  other  ancient  land.  The 
subjects  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  were 
calculated  to  call  forth  and  develop  the  best 
mental  faculties  of  the  boys.  In  the  choice  of 
subjects  the  theoretical  and  practical  were  suc- 
cessfully combined ;  and  pupils  were  taught  both 
to  think  and  to  act,  while  maxims  of  duty  were 
graven  on  their  memories.  The  standard  of  aver- 
age intelligence  was  therefore  high.  And  while  in 
most  cases  no  regular  secondary  education  fol- 
lowed, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  synagogue 
remained  a  place  of  instruction  rather  than  of 
formal  worship,  and  also  that  talented  young  men 
could  carry  reading  and  study  farther  than  public 
provision  was  made  for.  Whether  any  of  the 
leading  disciples  were  educated  in  Jerusalem  can- 
not be  definitely  known.  But  they  were  not 
ignorant.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of 
keen  intelligence  and  ardent  spirit,  who  had  been 
cherishing  the  Messianic  hope  and  found  in  Jesus 
the  realization  of  their  dreams. 

Ancient  literature  was  mainly  religious ;  and 
learning  is  founded  on  literature.  But  though  the 
circle  of  learning  had  religion  as  its  centre,  it  in- 
cluded some  study  of  all  the  obvious  phenomena 
of  nature.  Modern  discovery  is  proving  that  not 
only  famous  countries  such  as  Egypt  or  Baby- 
lonia, but  also  peoples  whose  very  names  were 
formerly  unknown,  had  a  developed  civilization 
and  system  of  thought.  Amongst  the  Israelites 
Moses  and  Solomon  are  credited  (Ac  722,  1  K  429"34) 
with  all  the  knowledge  the  world  then  possessed  ; 
and  to  the  latter  are  attributed  not  only  poetry  and 
philosophy,  but  also  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
Natural  History.  The  people  were  skilled  in 
music  and  in  works  of  architecture.  But  while 
Israel  was  producing  its  prophets,  the  imaginative 
genius  of  Greece  was  creating  a  secular  literature 
and  founding  sciences.  Gradually  Greek  influence 
extended  to  all  lands.  It  was  felt  in  Jerusalem 
even  in  the  days  of  greatest  exclusiveness.  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  the 
Septuagint  was  their  Bible.  Greek  ideas  were 
thus  diffused  over  the  surface  of  Hebraic  religion, 
and  helped  to  enrich  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
planters  of  Christianity.  Of  the  NT  writings  it 
may  confidently  be  said  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  unlearned  men.  St.  Paul  was  probably 
much  more  learned  than  his  letters  show  (Ac 
263. 24)  -phe  Johannine  writings  are  artistically 
conceived,  and  studded  with  gems  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Ephesians  show  an  imaginative  scope  and  a  rhe- 
torical power  scarcely  surpassed.  St.  Luke  had  a 
literary  faculty  rare  amongst  physicians.  It  is 
true  that  Peter  and  John  are  styled  '  unlearned  ' 


(Ac  413) ;  yet  this  is  but  the  technical  description 
(aypafifiaroi  kcu  ISiQrai)  of  men  who  had  not  gradu- 
ated in  the  colleges  of  the  scribes.  If  not  many 
noble  were  called  (1  Co  l-6),  there  were  at  least 
some  who  combined  spiritual  insight  with  literary 
culture,  and  who  were  able  to  express  the  new 
ideas  in  forms  whose  beauty  is  partially  hidden 
by  their  Divineness. 

Of  Jesus  Himself  His  enemies  asked  (Jn  715), 
'  How  knoweth  this  man  letters  (ypdfj.fi.aTa),  having 
never  learned?'  No  doubt  it  was  true  that  He 
had  never  studied  Jewish  theology  at  any  of  the 
great  Rabbinical  schools.  But  not  only  did  He 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
OT,  as  He  repeatedly  showed  (see,  e.g.,  Mt  521"43 

J23ff-  ■JOT-     1314f-     15*-  It.    IQ-Lfl.  17ff.    21W.  16.  42    2232>  37ff-  43ff- 

2415. 37ff.  265J  274B),  but  He  revealed  an  insight  into 
Scripture  and  an  expository  skill  (and  this  was 
what  the  Jews  specially  meant  by  His  '  knowing 
letters ')  at  which  they  were  compelled  to  marvel 
(Jn  715a).  This  '  learning '  of  Jesus,  for  ypdfx.fji.aTa  in 
Gr.  (like  Lat.  literce,  Eng.  'letters')  is  synonymous 
with  'learning,'  had  its  human  side  without  doubt. 
His  education  in  Scripture  would  begin  in  the 
family  circle,  and  most  probably  be  continued  in  a 
synagogue  school.  In  early  youth  He  showed  His 
interest  in  the  synagogal  instruction  (Lk  246),  and 
ever  afterwards  it  was  His  'custom'  to  frequent 
those  services  of  the  synagogue  at  which  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  were  read  and  explained  (Lk416). 
But  His  '  learning  '  and  consequent  '  teaching,'  on 
the  spiritual  side,  as  He  Himself  declared,  came 
from  an  inward  and  Divine  spring  (Jn  716- 17),  a 
saying  which  helps  to  explain  the  statement  of 
two  of  the  Synoptists  (Mt  729 1]  Mk  l22),  '  He  taught 
them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes '  (ypafi.p.aTe'is).     See  also  art.  EDUCATION. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Education ' ;  Schiirer,  HJP 
II.  i.  323-350,  ii.  47-52  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Tunes,  i.  22S-234  ; 
Stalker,  Imago  Christi,  pp.  147-164.  R,  SCOTT. 

LEAVEN. — The  effect  of  leaven  upon  dough  to 
which  it  is  added  is  due  to  minute  living  organisms 
disseminated  through  it  in  great  numbers.  These 
organisms  are  one  or  more  species  of  yeast-fungi. 
They  are  the  most  important  agents  of  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  which  they  produce  in  dough  as  well 
as  in  solutions  of  sugar.  Whether  lodged  in  sour 
dough  (leaven)  or  collected  free  out  of  fermenting 
vats  (compressed  yeast),  they  cause  the  same  effect 
when  introduced  into  bread  sponge.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  leaven  is  not  so  much  used  for  the  light- 
ening of  bread  as  yeast,  because  it  is  apt  to  impart 
to  bread  a  sour  taste  and  a  disagreeable  odour. 

Yeast-fungi  were  first  recognized  (1680)  by  the  Dutch  naturalist 
Leuwenhock  in  the  scum  floating  on  the  surface  of  fermenting 
beer.  With  his  imperfect  lenses  he  was  able  to  observe  little  of 
their  structure  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  very  small 
globules.  They  are  now  known  to  be  single -celled  plants, 
having  for  the  most  part  an  oval  or  ellipsoidal  shape.  The  in- 
dividual yeast-cell  consists  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  enclosed  in 
a  delicate  wall  of  cellulose.  The  protoplasm,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  the  fungi,  contains  no  chlorophyll,  and  is,  according'y, 
dependent  upon  organic  matter  for  its  nourishment.  It  is 
granular,  and  usually  shows  one  large  non-contractile  vacuole 
or  several  small  vacuoles  containing  water.  It  has  also  a 
nucleus,  which,  however,  can  be  brought  into  view  only  after 
special  treatment.  The  size  of  the  yeast-cell  varies  from  1-5 
microns  to  15  microns  in  diameter.  (The  micron  equals  ^jinn 
inch).  During  the  inactive  stage  the  cells  are  isolated,  but  in  an 
actively  fermenting  medium  they  occur  in  groups  or  families, 
organically  united  and  consisting  of  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
members  in  varying  stages  of  development.  When  the  mem- 
bers reach  maturity,  they  separate  from  one  another,  each  one 
having  the  capacity  to  produce  a  new  group.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  the  plant  propagates  itself.  An  isolated  cell 
sends  out  a  little  pimple  or  bud  on  the  surface.  The  bud  is 
destined  to  become  an  independent  cell  of  the  same  size  as  the 
cell  which  produced  it ;  but,  before  it  is  mature,  it  may  itself 
form  a  bud  which  in  turn  may  form  another  bud  of  its  own,  the 
mother-cell  in  the  meantime  forming  a  second  bud  at  a  different 
point.  A  sort  of  chain  of  sprouts,  usually  curved,  is  formed  as 
the  result  of  this  process  of  budding  or  gemmation.  The  suc- 
cessive buds  round  up  and  finally  separate  themselves  as  in- 
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dependent  individuals.  Pasteur,  to  whose  elaborate  investiga- 
tions we  are  deeply  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  agents 
and  the  process  of  fermentation,  found  that  two  cells  produced 
eight  in  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  13  degrees  C.  The 
multiplication  is  more  rapid  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Yeast-fungi  secure  their  food  for  the  most  part  from  weak 
solutions  of  grape-sugar.  They  convert  grape-sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide.  This  conversion  is  known  as  the  alcoholic 
fermentation.  The  same  action  takes  place  in  moistened  wheat- 
flour  when  yeast  is  mixed  with  it.  The  wheat  grain  contains  a 
ferment,  diastase,  whose  function  is  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
soluble starch  of  the  grain  into  soluble  grape-sugar  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  embryo  when  the  gram  germinates.  Dias- 
tase is  present,  of  course,  in  wheat-flour,  and  when  the  condi- 
tions of  moisture  and  temperature  are  supplied,  as  in  a  gently 
heated  bread  sponge,  it  effects  the  same  conversion  as  under 
natural  conditions  in  the  germinating  grain.  Some  of  the  flour 
starch  is  changed  into  grape-sugar,  in  which  the  yeast-cells 
excite  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  bubbles  of  the  gas 
carbon  dioxide  produced  in  the  fermentation  are  entangled  in 
the  glutinous  sponge,  and,  expanded  by  heat,  puff  it  up  or 
lighten  it.  If,  now,  more  flour  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  this 
sponge  so  as  to  scatter  the  yeast-cells  of  the  sponge  throughout 
the  mass,  the  whole  will  shortly  be  leavened  by  the  gas  which 
continues  to  be  given  off  by  the  agency  of  the  rapidly  multiply- 
ing cells.  A  practically  indefinite  quantity  of  flour  so  treated 
can  be  leavened  by  'a  little  leaven.' 

The  week  which  began  with  the  Passover  is 
called  '  the  days  of  unleavened  bread '  (Mt  2617, 
Mk  141- 12,  Lk  221- 7),  from  the  practice  enjoined  in 
Ex  2315,  Lv  238,  Dt  163-  "• 8. 

The  effect  of  leaven  in  raising  a  mass  of  dough 
(see  above)  is  the  basis  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
Leaven  (Mt  1333,  Lk  132°- 21),  which  sets  forth  the 
gradual  and  pervasive  influence  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  the  whole  of  human  society. 

The  fermentation  produced  by  leaven  was  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  putrefaction,  and  this, 
together  with  the  tendency  of  leaven  to  spread, 
explains  the  figure  in  which  '  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees '  stands  for  their  corrupt 
teaching  (Mt  166-  »  Mk  815),  or,  as  St.  Luke  puts  it 
more  specifically  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  their 
hypocrisy  (Lk  121).  '  The  leaven  of  Herod '  (Mk  815) 
similarly  denotes  the  policy  of  the  Herodian  party. 

Literature. — Trench,  Dods,  Bruce,  Orelli  on  the  Parables ; 
Winterbotham,  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  70 ;  Drummond,  Stones 
Rolled  Away,  144  ;  Scott-Holland,  God's  City,  143  ;  Macmillan, 
Two  Worlds  are  Ours,  153 ;  R.  Flint,  Christ's  Kingdom,  170. 

W  L.  Poteat  and  James  Patrick. 

LEAYES.— The  tree  is  often  used  in  NT  as  a 
symbol  of  the  life  of  a  man.  Leaves  are  the  in- 
dication of  the  existence  of  life  in  the  tree.  The 
barren  fig-tree  was  cursed  by  our  Lord  because  it 
had  leaves  only  (Mt  2119,  Mk  ll13)  and  no  fruit. 
See  Fig-tree.  We  have  here  a  type  of  religious 
profession  unaccompanied  by  practice,  a  spiritual 
condition  which  always  drew  from  our  Lord  the 
strongest  condemnation. 

The  putting  forth  of  leaves  by  the  fig-tree  is 
referred  to  by  our  Lord  as  one  of  the  indications 
that  summer  is  nigh  (Mt  2432,  Mk  1328).  See 
Robertson  Nicoll,  Ten  Minute  Sermons,  59. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

LEBBjEUS.  —  The  name  '  Lebbasus '  has  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  the  RV  ;  in  the  AV  it 
occurs  (Mt  103)  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  :  '  Leb- 
beus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddeus.'  [On  this 
spelling  see  Scrivener's  Paragraph  Bible,  p.  lxxxi, 
note  3].  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Received  Text, 
which  is  still  maintained  in  the  Patriarchal  Edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  (Constantinople,  1904), 
and  supported  by  most  of  the  Greek  MSS,  to  which 
was  added  lately  the  Palimpsest  of  Cairo.  The 
modern  critical  editions  are  unanimous  in  the 
omission  of  '  whose  surname  was,'  but  are  divided 
about  the  name  itself,  reading  either  '  Thaddseus,' 
as  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  WH,  RV,  or  '  Lebbaeus,'  as 
Alford,  Tischendorf,  and  WH  in  the  margin.  The 
question  of  reading  is  here  of  singular  importance  ; 
for  the  name  is  one  of  the  test  passages  of  textual 
criticism  in  the  NT.  WH  (§  304)  adduce  the  read- 
ing '  Thaddseus  '  found  only  in  KB  as  proof  of  the 


unique  excellence  of  these  MSS,  and  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  name  '  Lebbaeus '  to  an  attempt 
to  bring  Levi  (Mk  214)  within  the  number  of  the 
Twelve.  But  if  so,  why  was  this  attempt  not 
made  in  Mk  318  ?  There  '  Lebbaeus '  is  attested  only 
by  D  and  the  Old  Latin  MSS  a  b  dff  i  q  r,  whereas 
in  Mt.  D  has  the- support  of  at  least  one  Greek 
minuscule  (122),  of  k— the  oldest  Latin  witness, 
spelt  iebbceus  [the  others,  ab  g  h  gat,  read  in  Mt. 
'  Judas  Zelotes  '] — and  of  all  witnesses  for  the  TR. 
The  reading  of  the  latter  is  apparently  a  conflation 
of  the  name  Lebbaeus  (Mt.)  with  the  name  Thad- 
dseus (Mk.) ;  while  D,  as  is  its  custom,  assimilated 
Mk.  to  Mt.  Allen  (EBi  5032)  sees  in  '  Lebbaeus ' 
the  '  Western '  gloss  of  a  copyist,  who  connected 
the  name  Thaddteus  with  thedd  = mamma,  and 
wished  to  substitute  a  not  dissimilar  name,  which 
should  be  more  appropriate  to  an  Apostle  and  less 
undignified. 

A  trace  of  the  name  '  Lebbaeus '  is  also  found  in 
the  list  of  the  Apostles  as  given  in  Tatian's  Dia- 
tessaron  according  to  Ishodad;  but  here  'Lebbaeus' 
is  inserted  between  '  James '  and  '  son  of  Alphai,' 
and  Judas  Jacobi  is  added  afterwards  (see  Zahn's 
Com.  on  Mt. ,  and  Burkitt,  Evangelion  da-Mephar- 
reshe,  ii.  270).  The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar 
Bahlul  explained  that  Judas  Thomas  was  called 
Lebbmus  and  Thaddwus  on  account  of  his  wisdom. 
Very  curious  is  the  testimony  of  the  MSS  of  the 
Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum.  The  MSS  AB 
give  'p  po'D  n«n  npnxi  ]"\n  dvx^i 

C  has  'p  jd'd  npm  pin  divSi 

Here  divVi  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  '  Leb- 
baeus '  and  '  Judas, '  and  npn  a  confusion  of  '  Thad- 
dasus '  with  'was  surnamed.'  In  the  Ap.  Const. 
vi.  14,  cod.  A  spells  Aeucuoj,  viii.  25,  cod.  d  Ae/3cuos ; 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  new  edition  of  Funk  does  not 
contain  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  given  by  de 
Lagarde,  p.  282  f.  In  Ap.  Const,  vii.  46,  Judas 
Jacobi  is  mentioned  as  third  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
The  list  of  Lag.  p.  283,  distinguishes  Judas  Jacobi 
as  the  tenth  Apostle  from  GaSSaios  6  Ae/3cuos  koX 
'IotfSas  as  the  eleventh.  In  the  Synaxaries  of  the 
Greek  Church  (1)  Judas  (in  Lk.),  'who  is  called  by 
Mt.  and  Mk.  Thaddseus  and  Lebbaeus,'  the  brother 
of  Jesus  after  the  flesh,  is  celebrated  on  the  19th 
June,  and,  together  with  the  other  Apostles,  on 
30th  June,  as  the  last  of  them.  From  him  is  dis- 
tinguished (2)  the  Apostle  Thadda?us,  who  is  also 
Lebbaeus,  one  of  the  Seventy,  celebrated  on  the  21st 
August ;  and  (3)  Judas  Zelotes  on  the  22nd  May. 

As  supplement  to  the  art.  Judas  (i.  906),  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  strange  combination  '  Judas  Zelotes,'  mentioned  above  as 
the  reading  of  the  Old  Latin  MSS  in  Mt  103,  is  attested  for  Rome 
by  the  chronographer  of  the  year  334,  by  the  list  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  year  382 ;  and  for  Ravenna  by  the  mosaics  of  the 
great  Baptistry  (5th  cent.).  From  the  oldest  MSS  of  the  Mar- 
tyrologium  Hieronymianum  it  would  appear  that  also  in  the 
name  of  the  28th  Oct.  'SS.  Simon  and  Jude  App.  MM.'  the 
latter  name  is  not  an  abbreviation  of  Judas  Jacobi,  but  of 
Judas  Zelotes. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  '  Lebbaeus  '  is  equally 
doubtful.  The  explanation  corculum  by  Jerome 
(after  the  surname  of  Scipio  Nasica)  is  not  proved. 
For  relationship  with  Levi  the  spelling  Aevaios  and 
Ao/3iS  might  be  adduced,  against  it  the  double  bb. 
A  I  at  the  beginning  of  a  name  may  have  the  same 
origin  as  the  L  in  Lulianus  =  Julianus,  Lestus  = 
Justus,  etc.  J.  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.  325)  derived 
'  Lebbaeus '  from  the  home  of  the  man,  and  so 
already  Ishodad.  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  §  97)  men- 
tions a  town  Lemba  in  Moab,  which  he  calls  Libba 
(xiv.  17  [v.  I.  Libias]).  Dalman  ( Words  of  Jesus,  50, 
Grammatik2,  178)  compares  Phcen.  K^h  (CIS  i.  147), 
and  Sinaitic  'so1?  (Euting,  Sin.  Inschriften,  421) 
and  denies  affinity  with  Levi.  Finally,  the  name 
Labbu  (  =  Nebo)  may  be  compared  in  the  Syriac 
Doctrine  of  Addai. 

That  there  was  another  Judas  besides  the  traitor 
among  the  Twelve  is  attested  by  Jn  1422,  and  it  is 
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possible  that  later  his  name  was  less  used  to  avoid 
remembrance  of  the  traitor  and  confusion  with 
him,  and  that  his  original  name  '  Judas '  was  re- 
placed by  '  Thaddseus '  in  Mk.  and  by  '  Lebbseus ' 
in  Mt.  (if  this  be  the  true  reading  for  Mt.).  In 
Ac  l13  we  have  three  names — Joseph,  Barsabbas, 
Justus  ;  in  a  similar  way  we  should  get  here  three 
or  even  four  —  Judas,  son  of  James,  Lebbaeus, 
Thaddseus.  The  testimony  of  Origen  (c.  Cels.  i. 
62  [Berlin  ed.  i.  113])  is  rather  confused.  Against 
Celsus,  who  mentioned  '  publicans  and  sailors  '  in 
the  plural  among  the  ten  or  eleven  followers  of 
Jesus,  Origen  says  that  by  the  sailors  Celsus  may 
mean  the  sons  of  Zebedee ;  but  of  publicans  there 
was  only  Matthew  among  the  Twelve.  Even  if 
the  publican  Aemjs  (so  cod.  A,  Aei/is  P)  followed 
Jesus,  yet  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve,  el  jut)  ko.t&  tlvo.  tS>v  avrtypdqiwv  tov  ko.t& 
M&pkov  evayyeXlov.  Did  Origen  know  the  reading 
of  D  and  its  Latin  allies  in  Mk. ,  and  identify  Leb- 
baeus with  Levi  ?  * 

Literature. — See  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  457,  906  ;  and  below  at  end 
of  art.  ThadD/EUS.  EB.  NESTLE. 

LEGION  {\eyidiv  [Keyeuv],  a  loan-word  from  the 
Latin  legio,  which  meant  originally  a  '  gathering ' 
of  the  citizen  army  of  Rome). — The  word  '  legion ' 
occurs  in  two  contexts  in  the  Gospels.  One  is  in 
the  scene  at  Gethsemane,  when  Peter  cut  off  the 
ear  of  the  high  priest's  slave  (Mt  2653) ;  the  other 
occurs  in  the  narrative  about  the  man  with  the 
unclean  spirit  in  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes 
(Mk  59-  ]s,  Lk  830 ;  but  not  in  Matthew's  account, 
which  gives  two  men).  In  both  cases  the  reference 
is  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  compose  a 
legion  :  in  the  one  case  the  legions  of  angels  are  at 
the  disposal  of  Jesus,  if  He  asks  for  them ;  in  the 
other  the  great  number  of  evil  spirits  can  be  de- 
scribed only  by  the  name  'legion.'  The  present 
writer  cannot  recall  any  such  use  of  the  word 
'  legion '  in  non-Christian  authors.  It  seems  certain 
also  that  in  the  NT  the  word  is  not  a  translation 
of  any  Aramaic  word.  The  conclusion  is  that,  if 
Aramaic  is  behind  the  passages  where  the  word 
occurs,  the  expression  was  imported  into  that  lan- 
guage from  Greek,  and  reveals  the  great  im- 
pression made  on  the  minds  of  Orientals  by  the 
vast  organized  unity  of  the  Roman  army,  with 
which  they  had  become  acquainted  since  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Syria  by  Pompey  (B.C. 
64-63).  At  least  three  and  often  more  (see  Hardy's 
Studies  in  Boman  History,  181  ff.)  legions  were 
quartered  in  that  province  during  the  whole  of 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  and  the  sight  of  these  mag- 
nificent troops,  as  they  marched  in  column  along 
the  great  roads  of  the  country,  must  have  power- 
fully impressed  the  natives  with  the  numbers 
and  power  of  the  Roman  people.  An  innumer- 
able number  of  persons  came  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  legion. 

The  full  strength  of  a  Roman  legion  was  about 
8000  men,  or  about  that  of  a  modern  infantry 
division,  but  the  subdivision  was  different.  In- 
stead of  brigades,  battalions,  companies,  and  sec- 
tions, there  were  10  cohortes,  each  commanded  by 
a  tribunus  militum,  3  manipuli  in  each  cohors, 
and  2  centurice  in  each  manipulus.  The  uniform 
af  all  ordinary  legionaries  was  the  same.  The 
legion  was  commanded  by  a  legatus  legionis 
[lieutenant-general).     See  also  Band. 

Literature. — W.  Ramsay,  A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities, 
revised  and  partly  rewritten  by  R.  Lanciani,  15th  ed.  (London, 
1894)  ch.  xii.  (on  p.  459  f .  there  are  references  to  other  literature). 

Alex.  Souter. 

*  On  the  reading  e«JS«7«  i  ivixXytitis  As/?/3*i«  for  Mt.  see 
v.  Soden,  l.  p.  1C74,  and  ib.  p.  1313  for  the  reading  of  D  in  Mk. 
What,  according  to  v.  Soden,  the  true  reading  in  Mt.  is  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  MSS  «B  represent,  accord- 
ing to  him  (and  others),  the  recension  of  Hesychius. 


LEGS  (Jn  1931'-).— The  breaking  of  the  legs  with 
a  heavy  club  or  bar  {<rKe\oKoirLa,  crurifragium)  was 
inflicted  as  a  capital  punishment  on  slaves  and 
others  who  incurred  the  anger  of  irresponsible 
masters  (for  reff.  see  Westcott's  note).  The  victim, 
with  legs  broken,  hands  cut  off,  and  otherwise 
mutilated,  was  thrown  still  alive  into  a  pit ;  often 
the  deathblow  was  given  in  some  other  way 
('fractis  cruribus  occiduntur,'  Ammian  Marcell. 
Hist.  xiv.  9).  Crurifragium  formed  no  part  of 
crucifixion  itself,  but  was  perhaps  usually  added 
in  Judaea  to  secure  a  speedy  death,  as  otherwise 
those  crucified  might  linger  for  several  days  (cf. 
Lactantius,  iv.  26,  '  His  executioners  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  break  His  bones,  as  was  their  pre- 
vailing custom ').  Death  would  then  ensue  in  one 
of  the  following  ways — ( 1 )  From  shock  ;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  immediate.  (2)  From  haemor- 
rhage ;  such  blows  given  by  a  heavy  bar  might 
cause  complete  tearing  of  the  skin,  producing  what 
is  known  as  '  a  compound  fracture,'  which  would 
speedily  result  in  bleeding  to  death  owing  to  the 
tearing  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  would  be  especi- 
ally likely  to  occur  from  the  upright  position  in 
which  the  victim  was  suspended.  (3)  From  gan- 
grene, which  would  ensue  if  neither  shock  nor 
haemorrhage  were  fatal,  and  would  make  recovery 
impossible.  Thus  the  bodies  might  be  removed. 
Edersheim  says  (Life  and  Times,  ii.  613) :  '  The 
breaking  of  the  bones  was  always  followed  by  a 
coup  de  grdce  by  sword,  lance,  or  stroke  (the 
perforatio  or  percussio  sub  alas),  which  immedi- 
ately put  an  end  to  what  remained  of  life.  Thus 
the  "  breaking  of  the  bones"  was  a  sort  of  increase 
of  punishment  by  way  of  compensation  for  its 
shortening  by  the  final  stroke  that  followed.'  Cf. 
Quinctilian,  '  cruces  succiduntur :  percussos  sepeliri 
carnifex  non  vetat.'  But  Meyer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  addition  of  a  finishing  blow  by  which  (and 
therefore  not  by  crurifragium  in  itself)  death  was 
brought  about,  cannot  be  shown,  and  least  of  all 
from  Jn  1934.  Crurifragium,  as  well  as  crucifixion, 
was  abolished  by  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  The  Jews  did  not  make  their  request  to 
Pilate  with  the  desire  to  intensify  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  and  the  robbers,  but  because  only  in  this 
way  could  they  have  the  bodies  taken  down.  They 
had  in  view  Dt  2123  (though  this  law  did  not  refer 
to  crucifixion,  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 
Israelites),  more  especially  as  they  feared  the 
pollution  of  the  coming  Sabbath,  which  was  a  high 
day  (v.31). 

Jesus  being  crucified  '  in  the  midst,'  the  soldiers 
would  naturally  begin  with  the  robbers  who  were  on 
either  side,  and  so  come  last  to  Him.  This  is  better 
than  Bengel's  explanation  ('cui  destinatum  cruri- 
fragium distulerant,  diuturnioris  doloris  causa'). 
His  legs  were  not  broken  as  He  was  already  dead, 
but  a  soldier  gave  the  spear-thrust  to  make  sure. 
Thus  the  type  of  the  Paschal  lamb  (Ex  1246,  Nu 
912),  and  the  declaration  of  God's  protection  of  the 
righteous  (Ps  3420),  were  remarkably  fulfilled  (Jn 
1936) ;  and  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,  which  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  insult  and  abuse,  was 
preserved  from  the  last  indignity  when  once  His 
work  was  finished.  The  omission  of  the  crurifra- 
gium is  very  important,  showing  that  the  execu- 
tioners were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  death 
of  Jesus.  The  Synoptists  make  no  mention  of  the 
incident,  probably  (as  Godet)  because  Jesus  Him- 
self was  not  affected  by  it  and  His  Person  alone  was 
of  consequence  to  them,  not  those  of  the  two  male- 
factors. Neither  would  St.  John  have  mentioned 
it  but  for  the  relation  of  the  fact  to  the  prophecy 
which  struck  him  so  forcibly.  'To  understand 
what  John  felt  at  the  moment  which  he  here 
recalls,  we  must  suppose  a  believing  Jew,  familiar 
with  the  OT,  seeing  the  soldiers  approach  who  are 
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to  break  the  legs  of  the  three  victims.  He  asks 
himself  anxiously  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  body 
of  the  Messiah,  which  is  still  more  sacred  than  the 
Paschal  lamb.  And  lo,  simultaneously  and  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner,  this  body  is  rescued 
from  the  brutal  operation  which  threatened  it, 
and  receives  the  spear-thrust,  thereby  realizing 
the  spectacle  which  repentant  Israel  is  one  day 
to  behold.' 

The  so-called  Gospel  according  to  Peter  has  a 
curious  perversion  of  the  account,  representing  the 
crurifragium  as  omitted  not  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
but  in  that  of  the  penitent  robber.  '  One  of  the 
malefactors  reproached  them,  saying,  We  have 
suffered  this  for  the  evils  that  we  have  done,  but 
this  man  having  become  the  Saviour  of  men,  what 
wrong  hath  He  done  to  you?  And  they,  being 
angered  at  him,  commanded  that  his  legs  should 
not  be  broken,  that  he  might  die  in  torment '  (see 
Robinson  and  James,  Gospel  and  Revelation  of 
Peter;  also  the  edd.  by  Swete  (p.  7)  and  by  the 
author  of  Supern.  Bel.  (p.  63)). 

Literature. — Neander,  Life  of  Christ ;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah ;  Godet,  St.  John  ;  Keim,  Jesus  of 
Nazara,  vi.  253  ;  Lipsius,  de  Cruce,  ii.  14,  iii.  14  ;  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  94"..  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

LEPROSY  (KtTrpa,  Mk  l42,  Lk  512 ;  and  Xewpds, 
[leper]  Mt  82  108  IP  266,  Mk  l40  14s,  Lk  427  J22 1712).— 
The  name  of  a  disease  common  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  for  the  cleansing  of  which  many 
mighty  works  were  performed.  The  great  difficulty 
in  knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  from 
which  the  leper  suffered  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
word  '  leprosy '  is  used  as  the  English  equivalent 
of  three  different  foreign  words — the  Heb.  run? 
{zdra'ath),  the  Gr.  "Kiirpa.,  and  the  Gr.  e\t<j>as  and 
iXe^avriao-is.  And  the  subject  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  term  last  mentioned, 
elephantiasis,  is  used  to-day  for  a  disease  of  quite 
another  nature  from  that  described  under  that 
name  by  the  early  Greek  medical  writers. 

(1)  nsn*  {zardath)  is  the  word  tr.  in  EV  '  leprosy' ; 
the  root  meaning  is  to  smite.  The  symptoms  of 
zardath  are  fully  described  in  Lv  13,  and  we  have 
other  scattered  references  to  the  disease  in  the  OT. 
To  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  OT  leprosy 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
neither  true  leprosy  (in  the  modern  sense)  nor  any 
other  known  disease  answers  to  all  the  signs  de- 
scribed. We  must  either  suppose,  as  is  conceivable 
but  not  highly  probable,  that  the  disease  described 
in  Lv  13  has  disappeared  or  greatly  changed  its 
character  from  new  environment,  or  that  the  term 
zardath  included  a  great  variety  of  skin  diseases, 
some  infectious  in  the  modern  sense,  but  all  of 
them  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  rendering  their 
victims  ceremonially  impure.  Of  these  diseases,  to 
take  a  few  examples,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize psoriasis  in  the  expression  '  a  leper  white  as 
snow ' ;  favus  (a  common  disease  among  Eastern 
Jews  to-day)  and  perhaps  '  ringworm '  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  '  plague  of  the  head  and  the  beard ' 
(vv.29-30) ;  and  the  disease  vitiligo  in  the  symptom 
termed    'freckled    spot'   (pna,   v.39),    the    exactly 

equivalent  word  ^Iai  (bohak)  being  used  for  this 
condition  in  Palestine  and  Arabia  to-day.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  in  the  references  to  zardath 
an  extraordinary  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  true 
leprosy  which  will  be  mentioned  lower  down  ;  the 
extremely  slow  process  of  this  latter  disease,  and 
its  practically  hopeless  outlook,  ill  tallies  with 
either  the  frequent  examinations — at  intervals  of 
seven  days — or  the  elaborate  directions,  evidently 
meant  for  use,  for  restoration  of  a  cured  person  to 
the  community. 

The  history  of  medicine  shows  that  in  the  un- 
developed state  of  medical  science  many  diseases 


which  a  later  age  learns  to  differentiate  are  classed 
as  one  disease ;  of  no  department  has  this  been 
truer  than  of  diseases  affecting  the  skin.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  many  persons  affected  with  syphilis 
were  put  in  the  lazar  hospitals  of  Northern  Europe 
through  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were  lepers. 

(2)  \iirpa  (meaning  'rough'  or  'scaly')  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  disease 
known  to-day  as  psoriasis.  It  is  a  non-contagious, 
irritating,  but  by  no  means  fatal  disease,  in  which 
white  scales  form  on  various  parts  of,  and  occa- 
sionally all  over,  the  body.  In  such  cases  the  ex- 
pression '  a  leper  white  as  snow '  might  be  not  in- 
appropriate. The  disease  is  not  hereditary  nor  in 
any  marked  degree  repulsive,  unless,  as  is  unusual, 
the  face  is  attacked  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  true  leprosy,  with  which,  moreover,  it 
cannot  be  confused. 

In  the  LXX  \iTpa,  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  zdra'ath  ;  and  as 
the  former  was  well  known,  the  translators  apparently  regarded 
this  disease  as  the  nearest  equivalent  to  that  described  in  the 
OT.  In  the  same  way  the  Synoptists,  and  among  them  Luke, 
the  '  beloved  physician,'  in  using  Xirpx  and  tempos,  were  using 
words  which  had  a  definite  meaning  to  the  outside  world. 

(3)  True  leprosy — the  £ke<j>a.vTia<ns  of  the  Greeks 
— is  certainly  no  new  disease,  and  references  to  it 
are  found  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  many  centuries 
before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  It  is  also  said 
that  it  was  known  in  India  at  an  equally  primitive 
period.  Hippocrates  appears  to  refer  to  it  under 
the  name  of  the  'Phoenician  disease,'  and  Galen 
under  the  name  'elephantiasis.'  It  is  stated  by 
Pliny  that  it  was  brought  to  Europe  from  Syria  by 
the  army  of  Ptolemy  (61  B.C.).  From  this  time 
references  to  it  are  common,  but  always  under  the 
name  elephantiasis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Gospels,  \t-rrpa — in  the  classical  medical  sense — was 
primarily  the  well-known  skin  disease  psoriasis. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
disease  elephantiasis — true  leprosy — together  with 
other  skin  affections,  e.g.  vitiligo,  favus,  etc.,  were, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
included  in  the  term  lepra,  the  word  having,  as  is 
usual  with  medical  terms,  a  much  wider  signifi- 
cation among  the  lay  public  than  among  the  medi- 
cal authors.  The  fact  that  tradition  has  from  the 
earliest  period  pointed  to  true  leprosy  as  the  disease 
of  the  Bible,  certainly  makes  it  probable  that  it  at 
least  was  one  of  the  diseases  recognized  by  the 
Rabbis  as  zardath ;  and  doubtless  its  specially 
horrible  and  fatal  character  has  caused  it  to  gradu- 
ally displace  all  others  in  the  popular  mind. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Rabbinical  commentaries  or  existing 
Jewish  custom  might  help  to  throw  a  light  on  the  subject,  but 
neither  of  these  is  any  real  help.  The  Talmud  teaches  that 
zdra'ath  refers  to  any  disease  with  cutaneous  eruptions  or 
sores,  and  indeed  some  references  appear  to  demonstrate  that 
the  writers  considered  the  disease  non-contagious ;  as,  for 
example,  the  rule  that  a  bridegroom,  suspecting  himself  affected, 
might  wait  till  seven  days  after  his  marriage  before  reporting 
his  condition.  The  Rabbinical  comments,  instead  of  correlating 
the  Levitical  description  with  known  medical  facts,  are  rather 
engaged  in  impressing  the  importance  of  a  literal  adherence 
to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Modern  custom  among  the  Jews  in  the  East  does 
not  seem  to  view  true  leprosy  with  the  aversion  of 
even  Moslems  and  Christians.  Of  six  cases  of  well- 
marked  leprosy  among  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  which 
the  present  writer  can  recall,  only  one  of  them,  a 
stranger  from  India,  was  in  any  way  isolated,  and 
he  only  after  he  had  been  in  the  English  Hospital 
for  some  days  among  all  the  other  patients  ;  when 
he  could  no  longer  be  kept  he  was  sent  to  the  Leper 
Hospital,  where  he  died.  The  other  cases,  a  Russian 
Jewess,  three  Spanish  Jewesses,  and  a  Spanish 
Jewish  boy,  all  lived  at  home  and  mixed  freely 
with  their  friends;  the  boy,  indeed,  long  after  he 
had  marked  symptoms  of  anaesthetic  leprosy,  con- 
tinued to  attend  a  large  Jewish  boys'  school  with- 
I  out  any  sign  of  opposition  or  trouble.     The  Eastern 
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Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  manifest  at  times  great 
fear  of  the  contagiousness  of  tuberculous,  or  as  they 
would  popularly  be  called,  '  scrofulous '  affections 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  These 
seem  by  tradition  to  be  recognized  as  contagious. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  very 
recent  years,  in  the  life  of  the  present  generation 
of  medical  men,  that  the  true  nature  both  of  lep- 
rosy (elephantiasis)  and  of  '  scrofula '  has  been 
discovered,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  even  in  NT  times,  recognized  the 
sharply-defined  varieties  of  disease  we  do  to-day. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that,  while  the  leprosy  of 
the  NT  certainly  included  some  developments  of 
the  disease  we  now  know  as  psoriasis  and  allied 
affections  with  a  scaly  eruption,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly a  proportion  of  cases  of  '  true  leprosy,1  it 
may  also  have  included  cases  of  'lupus,'  'scrofu- 
lous5 (i.e.  tuberculous)  glands,  and  varieties  of 
parasitic  skin  affections,  such  as  'ringworm'  and 
favus,  both  of  which  are  very  common  among  the 
Jews  of  the  East  to-day. 

True  leprosy  (elephantiasis)  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  identified  with  the  disease  now 
called  by  that  name,  and,  indeed,  is  likely  to  be  for 
so  many  generations,  that  some  description  of  this 
disease,  especially  as  it  occurs  to-day  in  the  Holy 
Land,  is  here  not  out  of  place.  It  is  a  disease  of 
world-wide  distribution,  though  apparently  dying 
out  of  most  European  lands,  where,  as  in  England 
ftnd  France,  it  was  once  rampant.  India,  China, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  to-day 
the  great  habitats  of  leprosy.  Climate  appears  to 
have  no  real  effect  on  it.  It  is  not  hereditary ; 
the  children  of  lepers,  if  removed  to  healthy  sur- 
roundings at  an  early  age,  seldom  take  the  disease, 
while  advance  of  the  disease  usually  produces 
sterility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  contagious, 
but  only  by  close  personal  contact ;  attendants 
on  lepers  run  very  little  risk  if  they  are  careful ; 
and  they  cannot,  as  was  once  supposed,  carry 
the  contagion .  to  others.  Although  the  almost 
world-wide  custom  of  isolating  lepers  is  founded 
upon  the  doubtful  tradition  of  this  being  the 
special  and  peculiar  disease  described  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  yet  from  every  point  of  view  this  is  desirable 
both  for  the  poor  victims  themselves,  who  are 
always  to  some  degree  incapacitated  and  suffering, 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  healthy  neighbours.  Al- 
though a  leper  in  the  street  is  no  danger  to  the 
passer-by,  he  must  in  his  home  be  a  danger  to  his 
family,  and  no  other  disease  reduces  a  human  being 
for  so  many  years  to  such  a  hideous  wreck. 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  leprosy, 
Hansen  has  demonstrated  (1871)  that  it  is  due  to  a 
special  micro-organism,  the  bacillus  lepra-,,  similar 
in  appearance,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  action  on 
the  human  tissues,  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  How 
the  poison  enters  the  body  is  not  known.  The 
disease  occurs  so  sporadically  that  there  must  be 
some  cause  other  than  contagion  ;  but  what  this 
may  be  has  never  been  proved.  The  theory  recently 
revived  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.C.S., 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  diet  of  fish,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  In  Palestine,  in  particular,  the 
great  majority  of  the  lepers  have  never  eaten  fish 
at  all,  as  they  come  from  inland  villages  :  fish  is 
very  seldom  eaten  by  the  Moslems  in  Palestine, 
and  the  only  people  who  eat  it — the  Jews  regu- 
larly, and  the  Christians  at  their  fasts  when  living 
in  the  cities — suffer  least  from  this  disease. 

Leprosy  manifests  itself  in  three  forms:  (1)  the 
tubercular  or  nodular,  (2)  the  anaesthetic,  and  (3) 
the  mixed.  Chronic  cases,  however  they  begin, 
tend  to  assume  in  the  later  stages  the  third  or 
mixed  type. 

(1)  In  the  tubercular  form,  after  a  prodromal 
period  of  indefinite  duration  during  which  there  is 


a  gradual  loss  of  power  and  vivacity,  obscure  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  joints,  feverish  attacks  and  loss 
of  appetite,  the  first  definite  signs  to  appear  are 
symmetrical  discoloured  blotches,  especially  over 
the  back.  These  blotches  are  at  the  first  most 
marked  during  feverish  attacks.  Soon  afterwards, 
definite  tubercles,  at  first  pink  but  later  brownish, 
arise ;  the  skin  in  these  places  is  thickened  and 
found  to  be  infiltrated.  The  tubercles  have  a 
special  tendency  to  form  on  the  folds  of  the  cheek, 
the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  forehead.  At  this  time 
some  amount  of  ulceration  about  the  soft  palate 
often  assists  the  diagnosis.  The  nodules  enlarge 
and  from  time  to  time  ulcerate  and  become  en- 
crusted with  discharge.  In  cases  where  the  face  is 
particularly  attacked  the  expression  is  entirely 
altered,  and  a  most  characteristic  '  lion-like '  or 
'satyr-like'  expression  is  developed.  The  leonti- 
asis  of  Aretasus  and  the  satyr ias  (=  satyriasis)  of 
Aristotle  (de  Gen.  Animal.  IV.  iii.  22)  are  both 
supposed  on  these  grounds  to  have  been  true 
leprosy.  As  a  rule  the  eyebrows  fall  out,  and  the 
eyes,  in  addition  to  suffering  from  keratitis,  be- 
come staring  in  appearance  through  scarring 
about  the  eyelids.  The  voice  is  often  hoarse,  and 
the  breathing  loud  and  wheezing  through  ulcera- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords.  The  hands  and  feet, 
sometimes  the  first  to  suffer,  always  in  time  become 
ulcerated,  though  the  most  severe  changes  in  them 
are  probably  secondary  to  nerve  lesions.  The 
disease  from  first  to  last  has  an  average  duration 
of  nine  years  ;  if  it  runs  its  full  course  and  is  not 
terminated,  as  is  usual,  by  the  onset  of  tubercu- 
losis, it  leads  to  gradual  mental  decay,  coma,  and 
death. 

(2)  The  ancesthetic  variety,  if  not  complicated,  is 
not  nearly  so  horrible  nor  so  fatal.  Here  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  falls  on  the  nerve  trunks, 
which  may  quite  early  in  the  disease  be  felt 
thickened  from  inflammation  due  to  bacterial  in- 
fection. The  prodromal  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  described,  but  the  onset  of  the  disease  is 
often  not  remarked  until  the  patient  finds  that 
certain  parts  of  the  body  are  without  sensation. 
Thus  it  is  narrated  of  Father  Damien  that, 
although  he  had  vague  symptoms  which  made  him 
suspicious,  he  was  not  convinced  that  he  was  a 
leper  until  he  found  he  had  placed  his  feet  in 
scalding  water  without  feeling  the  heat.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  nerve  lesions  cause  various 
discoloured  patches  and  blisters  on  the  skin, 
wasting  of  muscles  and  contraction  of  the  tendons, 
a  peculiar  claw-like  appearance  of  the  hands, — 
the  result  of  partial  paralysis, — disfigurement  of 
the  nails,  deep  chronic  ulceration  of  the  foot,  and 
finally  progressive  loss  of  various  fingers  and  toes, 
and  even  of  the  feet  and  occasionally  of  the  hands. 
Many  of  these  later  changes  also  occur  in  the 
tubercular  form  as  the  nerves  become  affected. 
An  anaesthetic  case  which  keeps  to  this  type  may 
last  20,  30,  or  even  more  years,  and  some  such 
cases  become  'cured,'  that  is,  the  disease  actually 
ceases  to  progress,  though  the  results  of  its  work 
can  never  be  remedied. 

(3)  In  Palestine,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
the  great  majority  of  cases  are  of  the  mixed  form  ; 
cases  of  pure  anaesthetic  type  are  exceptional. 

Leprosy  in  modern  Palestine  is  not  a  common 
disease,  but  is  prominently  to  the  front  from  three 
causes  :  firstly,  because  of  the  interest  excited  in 
Christians  of  all  Churches,  and  the  special  appeal 
made  to  their  charitable  feelings  from  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  these  sufferers  are  the  veritable 
lepers  of  the  OT  and  NT;  secondly,  because  its 
results  are  so  manifest  and  repulsive,  and  its  pro- 
gress so  slow,  that  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  cases  are  very  much  in  evidence  ;  and,  lastly, 
because  practically  all  the  lepers  in  the  land  are 
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segregated  together  by  order  of  the  Government 
in  a  few  chief  towns,  all  resorted  to  by  travellers. 
There  the  lepers,  being  unable  to  work  for  a  living, 
sit  in  groups  in  prominent  places,  and  endeavour 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  miseries  of  their  condition 
to  touch  the  sympathy  of  the  passer-by.  In  Jeru- 
salem, at  any  rate,  they  collect  in  this  way  large 
sums  for  their  community.  They  live  in  huts  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  at  Silwan  (near  Jeru- 
salem), Ramleh,  and  Nablus.  At  Damascus  also 
there  is  a  community,  some  members  of  which  are 
also  drawn  from  Palestine,  but  the  majority  from 
Syria  and  around  Damascus ;  the  traditional '  House 
of  Naaman '  is  their  home.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  the  voluntary  community — now  number- 
ing nearly  60 — at  the  excellent  Moravian  Hospital 
in  Jerusalem ;  the  patients  there  are  not  allowed 
to  go  begging,  and  are  employed  in  various  ways 
on  the  premises.  Including  these  last,  there  must 
be  between  100  and  120  lepers  in  Jerusalem,  some 
25  at  Ramleh,  about  40  at  Nablus  ;  altogether, 
allowing  for  some  Palestine  lepers  in  the  Damascus 
community,  there  are  not  more  than  200  known 
victims  of  this  disease  in  the  country.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  sometimes  cases  may  be  hidden  away, 
as  with  the  Jewish  cases  above  mentioned,  by  their 
relatives  ;  but  this  cannot  often  happen  in  the 
villages,  as  the  village  sheikhs  are  very  prompt  in 
detecting  early  signs  of  the  disease,  and  a  sus- 
pected case  is  soon  expelled  from  the  community. 
Sometimes  the  heads  of  the  village  make  mistakes  ; 
cases  of  this  sort  have  come  to  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Leper  Hospital  in  Jerusalem,  and  their 
friends  learning  that  they  have  been  mistaken, 
they  have  been  restored  to  their  rights. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the  striking 
things  about  leprosy  is  that  it  occurs  so  sporadic- 
ally. It  is  not  the  rule  in  Palestine,  at  any  rate, 
that  whole  villages  or  families  become  leprous,  but 
a  case  arises  here  and  there.  To  illustrate  this,  we 
give  a  list  of  villages  from  which  came  some  60 
cases  that  were  in  the  Moravian  Hospital  during 
1903.  They  are  as  follows :— From  Ramallah  and 
'Ain  Arik,  3  cases  each  ;  from  Zeta,  Bait  Ammar, 
Nahalin,  Saidna  Ali,  ed-Dir,  Deir  Diwftn,  and 
Nazareth,  2  cases  each ;  from  Abu  Dis,' Ain  Kairem, 
Bir  Zait,  Bait  Ummar,  Bait  Jebrin,  Bettir,  Beita, 
Biddu,  Bait  Hanina,  Bait  Jala,  Bait  Safafa,  'Asireh, 
Dura,  Jerusalem,  Feddar,  Yasineh,  'Allar,  Mesar'a, 
Faraun,  Marassa,  Kefrenji,  Kefr  Akab,  Kefr 
Haris,  Shafat,  es-Salt,  and  Jummain,  1  each.  In 
addition  there  were  3  Bedawin  from  scattered 
tribes,  one  gipsy,  one  case  from  Mosul,  and  two 
from  Greece.  Any  one  who  will  consult  a  map  of 
modern  Palestine  will  appreciate  from  how  wide 
an  area,  both  W.  and  E.  of  the  Jordan,  these  cases 
come.  Probably  there  is  no  district  that  does  not 
furnish  cases  at  some  time. 

The  only  kind  of  treatment  that  can  alleviate 
the  disease  is  a  well-managed  Leper  Home.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Leper  Hospital  (founded  in  1867  and 
formally  taken  over  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  in 
1881)  all  that  medical  science  and  Christian  kind- 
ness can  accomplish  is  done. 

Leprosy  in  the  Gospels.— It  has  been  often 
pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  cure  of  disease  in 
general  is  called  'healing'  (Laadcu),  that  of  the 
lepers  is  called  '  cleansing '  {Kadaplfrw).  This  was, 
no  doubt,  appropriate  on  account  of  the  very 
evident  restoration  of  cleanness  of  skin,  but 
primarily  because  the  miracle  enabled  the  leper  to 
become  ceremonially  clean.  Doubtless  the  lepers 
drifting  about  the  land  had  intractable  skin 
diseases,  and  as  they  were  shut  out  from  the 
temple,  the  synagogues,  certainly  in  all  the  towns, 
and  to  a  large  extent  from  the  social  life  of  their 
fellow-beings,  their  lot  was  truly  pitiable.  Their 
'  cleansing '  meant  much  more  than  getting  rid  of 


a  disagreeable  and  often,  doubtless,  painful  disease, 
repulsive  to  all  their  fellow-men  ;  it  meant  restora* 
tion  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God. 

Of  lepers  mentioned  in  the  NT  we  have  but  one 
named,  Simon  of  Bethany  (Mt  266,  Mk  143),  prob- 
ably a  grateful  recipient  of  the  Saviour's  mercy. 
Tradition  has  made  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable  a 
leper,  and  the  terms  lazzaro  for  leper  and  lazar- 
house  for  leper  hospital  were  a  result  of  this. 
Also  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Lazarus,  founded 
during  the  Crusades,  made  the  care  of  lepers  one 
of  their  special  duties,  and  they  had  always  a  leper 
as  their  Grand  Master.  But  though  Lazarus  was 
'  full  of  sores,'  the  very  account  in  the  parable  that 
he  lay  in  such  intimate  contact  with  passers-by 
would,  apart  from  the  express  omission  of  the 
statement  in  the  parable,  make  his  being  a  leper 
highly  improbable. 

In  spite  of  the  great  prominence  given  to  the 
cleansing  of  lepers  both  in  Jesus'  account  of  His 
own  works  (Mt  ll5,  Lk  722)  and  in  His  directions 
to  His  disciples  (Mt  108),  we  have  only  two  actual 
incidents  described.  (1)  The  incident  of  the  man 
whom  Jesus  touched,  with  the  words,  '  I  will,  be 
thou  clean,'  and  whose  grateful  excess  of  zeal  pre- 
vented Jesus  from  entering  that  •  certain  city,'  and 
drove  Him  to  seek  seclusion  in  the  wilderness  (Mt 
82 1|  Mk  l42 1|  Lk  512).  (2)  The  story  of  the  nine 
thankless  lepers  and  the  grateful  tenth,  who  was  a 
Samaritan  (Lk  17llff-).  It  is  noticeable  that  he 
turned  back  because  he  was  healed  {iao-dai) ;  but  he 
was  not  yet  finally  cleansed  (Kadapl^eiv),  because  he 
had  not  yet  been  to  the  priest ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
is  because  he  was  a  Samaritan  that  he  is  spoken  of 
as  healed  rather  than  cleansed. 

Literature. — This  is  enormous.  Here  only  a  selection  of 
modern  articles  in  English  is  given,  which  will  furnish  all  neces- 
sary information  and  references  for  following  up  the  subject : — 
P.  S.  Abraham,  art.  '  Leprosy '  in  Allbutt's  System,  of  Medicine, 
ii.  41;  J.  R.  Bennett,  Diseases  of  the  Bible,  R.T.S.  1887;  T. 
Chaplin,  '  Diseases  of  the  Bible,'  Proceedings  of  Victoria  Insti- 
tute, vol.  xxxiv. ;  C.  V.  Carter,  Leprosy  and  Elephantiasis,  1874 ; 
Hansen  and  Looft,  Leprosy  in  its  Clinical  and  Pathological 
Aspects,  1895;  A.  Macalister,  art.  'Leprosy'  in  Hastings'  DB ; 
do.  by  C.  Creighton  in  EBi  ;  Report  of  the  Leprosy  Commission 
to  India,  1893  ;  A.  S.  Waldstein,  art.  'Leprosy'  in  Jewish  En- 
cyclopedia. On  the  moral  aspects  of  leprosy  in  NT,  see  Eders- 
heim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  491  ff. ;  Expositor,  iv.  vi.  [1892]  443  fl. 

E.  W  G.  Masterman. 

LETTERS.— The  word  ypawaTa  (Jn  715)  may  be 
intended  to  indicate  literature  in  general,  as  it 
might  do  in  Ac  2624.  But  to  the  ordinary  Jew  yp. 
were  practically  constituted  exclusively  by  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  certain  esteemed  Apocryphal 
books,  and  the  Rabbinical  commentaries  upon 
them.  The  surprise  of  the  question  recorded  in 
the  reference  suggests  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  human  learning  Jesus  possessed. 

With  the  rudiments  of  the  Law  every  Jew  was 
made  thoroughly  and  intimately  conversant  from 
his  earliest  intelligent  years  (see  EDUCATION). 
The  education  of  the  Jewish  child  had  the  primary 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  read  the  passages  which 
it  was  essential  for  him  to  know  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  religious  duties.  Beyond  this 
elementary  knowledge  comparatively  few  carried 
their  studies.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ideal  of  Judaism 
that  every  Israelite  should  have  a  professional 
acquaintance  with  the  Law  in  its  details.  But 
only  a  small  fraction  attended  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  at  which  advanced  instruction  was  given  in 
its  more  recondite  matters  and  the  commentaries 
upon  them  contained  i^  the  Midrash  and  other 
Rabbinic  books.  It  would  seem  from  the  surprise 
expressed  in  this  question  that  Jesus  had  not 
prosecuted  such  studies,  at  least  in  the  recognized 
schools,  whether  from  disinclination  or  from  poverty 
which  prevented  Him  from  paying  the  fees  exacted 
in  spite  of  the  understanding  that  such  instruction 
should  be  gratuitous.    There  are  convincing  indica- 
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tions,  however,  that  Jesus  was  to  some  extent 
familiar  with  the  literature  studied  in  the  schools, 
both  from  His  direct  reference  to  passages  con- 
tained in  it,  and  from  striking  parallelisms  in 
language  and  thought  between  various  sayings  of 
His  and  maxims  of  uncanonical  books  such  as 
Sirach  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  *  He  is  also 
evidently  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  teaching 
supplied  by  the  scribes.  In  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy,  Jesus  is  credited  with  an  intimate 
and  astounding  acquaintance  with  'learning,'  partly 
derived  from  the  reading  of  books.  The  bestowal 
of  the  title  'Rabbi'  upon  Him  implies  that,  though 
not  having  studied  after  the  usual  manner,  He  was 
recognized  to  possess  learning.  But  He  Himself 
in  His  reply  accepts  the  implication  of  the  question 
that  His  teaching  was  not  derived  from  any  human 
source,  but  was  the  immediate  communication  from 
His  heavenly  Father.     See  also  Learning. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

LEVELLING. — 1.  In  mountainous  countries  like 
Palestine  landslips  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  this 
way  roads  are  blocked,  or  obstructed  by  falling 
debris.  The  drenching  rains  loosen  the  stones  on 
the  hillsides  and  send  them  rolling  down  to  the 
'  plains,  and  the  swollen  burns  and  torrents  cut  new 
channels  for  themselves,  and  dam  up  old  ones,  so 
that  familiar  paths  not  infrequently  become  ob- 
literated. Besides  that,  the  farmers  in  some  places 
are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  the  stones  from 
the  fields  and  throwing  them  out  on  the  highway, 
thus  making  the  roads  both  dangerous  and  un- 
comfortable for  travellers.  It  was  needful,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  roads  restored  by  removing  the 
obstacles  and  filling  up  the  inequalities.  When  a 
sovereign  rode  forth,  a  company  always  went 
before  him  to  clear  the  way :  hence,  '  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  people  :  cast  up,  cast  up  the  high- 
way :  gather  out  the  stones '  (Is  6210),  and,  '  A  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight '  (Mt  33,  adapted  from 
Is  403).  When  Ibrahim  Pasha  proposed  to  visit 
certain  places  in  Lebanon,  the  emirs  and  sheikhs 
sent  out  a  general  proclamation  commanding  the 
people  to  prepare  the  way.  The  same  took  place 
in  1845  when  the  Sultan  visited  Brusa. 

2.  Of  the  Temple,  Jesus  said,  'There  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down'  (Mt  242,  Mk  132,  Lk  216).  This 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  when  the  Temple  was  de- 
stroyed in  70  A.D.  With  the  levelling  of  the 
sacred  building  to  the  ground  there  came  an  end 
to  the  Ceremonial  Law  so  long  cherished  by  the 
Jews,  and  this  paved  the  way  for  a  wider  accept- 
ance of  the  gospel  of  Christ  (Ro  512,  1  Co  2P). 

R.  Leggat. 

LEVI. — 1.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Lk  324- w).  2.  See  Levites  and  Priest. 
3.  See  Matthew. 

LEYIRATE  LAW  (Lat.  levir,  'a  husband's 
brother')  regulated  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
his  dead  brother's  widow.  In  the  story  of  Tamar 
and  Judah  (Gn  38)  there  is  record  of  a  marriage  of 
this  type,  and  at  certain  stages  of  civilization  the 
Levirate  marriage  was  a  widespread  custom. t 
Among  the  Jews  the  law  was  laid  down  that  '  if 
brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and 
have  no  child  (son),  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall 
not  marry  without  unto  a  stranger  :  her  husband's 
brother  .  shall  take  her  to  him  to  wife'  (Dt 
255).  It  almost  seems,  however,  that  the  Levirate 
custom  was  not  permitted  by  later  legislation  (Lv 

*  With  Mt  &,  cf.  Sir  7" ;  Mt  &*  (Mk  1128),  cf.  Sir  282-4  ;  Mt  62°, 
cf.  Sir  29H ;  Mt  71- 2,  cf.  Sir  31" ;  Mt  1912,  cf.  Wis  3» ;  Mt 
27«.  55,  Cf.  Wis  216-18. 20 ;  Mk  &«,  cf.  Sir  7" ;  Lk  11«,  cf.  Sir  330 ; 
Lk  1218  20,  Cf.  sir  51  Ills.  19 ;  jn  17i»,  cf.  Sir  364. 

t  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  London, 
1891,  pp.  510-514. 


18ie  202i) .  but  it  has  been  suggested  (1)  that  the 
forbidden  marriage  of  that  legislation  was  one 
between  a  man  and  the  wife  of  his  living  brother ;  * 
and  (2)  that  the  custom  consecrated  in  Dt.  was  the 
exception  to  the  general  law  set  forth  in  Leviticus,  t 
The  object  of  the  Levirate  marriage  (Dt  256)  was 
to  secure  that  the  firstborn  of  the  new  union  should 
succeed  in  the  name  of  the  dead  brother,  whose 
name  thereby  might  not  be  blotted  out  from  Israel. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  Judaism  there  was  no  clear 
conception  of  personal  immortality ;  and  the  Levir- 
ate law  was  doubtless  framed  so  that  there  might 
be  the  survival  through  posterity  of  the  name  of 
the  representative  of  a  family. 

For  the  statement  of  a  problem  regarding  the 
resurrection,  propounded  to  Jesus  (Mt  2223"33,  Mk 
1218"27,  Lk  2027"38),  the  Levirate  law  was  used  by 
the  Sadducees,  who  are  described  by  the  Synoptists 
as  saying  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  and  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  XVIII.  i.  4)  as  holding  '  that  souls 
die  with  the  bodies.'  Regarding  as  obligatory  only 
those  observances  which  are  found  in  the  written 
word,  they  rejected  those  derived  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  The  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  accepted  such  traditions,  and  with 
them  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  x.  6).  This  doctrine,  taught 
clearly  in  Dn  12,  was  made  popular  in  Jewish 
theological  discussions  by  the  Book  of  Enoch, X 
and  suggested  the  problem  set  forth  by  the  Sad- 
ducees, who  evidently  sought  by  the  authority 
of  Moses  to  discredit  a  doctrine  held  by  the 
Pharisees  and  taught  by  Jesus.  In  stating  their 
problem  they  brought  forward  a  case  of  seven 
brothers  who  one  after  the  other  married  the  same 
woman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  case  as 
one  of  actual  fact,  since  the  phrase  irap  ti/mv  in  Mt. 
may  have  been  used  merely  for  literary  effect. 

In  each  of  the  Synoptics  the  setting  forth  of  the 
problem  is  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  Levirate 
law  as  spoken  or  written  by  Moses  (Mt.  has  Muii^s 
el7re,  but  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  it  is  Miovo-ijs  i-ypa.\p€v  rifiiv). 
In  none  of  the  three  statements  are  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Dt  255  used,  and  Mt.  borrows  the  words 
eirtyafj.ppevijet  k<u  ava.BT'qo-ei.  o-irippia.  from  the  LXX 
version  of  Gn  388. 

The  problem  propounded  by  the  Sadducees  may 
be  thus  stated  : — The  Levirate  law  was  enacted  by 
Moses,  and  there  was  a  case  of  seven  brothers  who 
in  obedience  to  it  married,  one  after  the  other,  the 
same  woman,  who  herself  died  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  seven.  In  the  resurrection,  since 
they  all  had  her,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the 
seven  ?  Jesus  in  His  answer  to  the  Sadducees  did 
not  discuss  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Levirate 
law,  or  examine  the  purpose  of  Moses  in  decreeing 
it ;  but,  asserting  that  they  had  erred,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures  or  the  power  of  God,  He  showed 
them  that  in  the  resurrection  men  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven  ;  and  then  He  proceeded  to  declare 
that  belief  in  immortality  is  involved  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  being  of  God.        J.  Herkless. 

LEVITES. — According  to  one  line  of  tradition, 
the  Levites  were  appointed  to  assist  the  priests 
(Nu  39  819  181"6),  but  were  not  themselves,  like 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  approach  unto  the  most 
holy  things  (419) ;  yet  according  to  another  repre- 
sentation the  priesthood  belonged  to  them  as  an 
inheritance  (Dt  338"11,  Jos  187).  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  and  date  of  the  distinction 
between  priest  and  Levite,  it  existed  in  the  post- 

*  Note  to  Dt  255ff-  in  Steuernagel,  '  Deuteronomium  und 
Josua'  (Nowack's  Hdkom.  zum  AT,  Gottingen,  1900). 

t  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  285 ;  note  to  Lv  18!6  in  Dillmann, 
Exodus  und  Leviticus,  Leipzig,  1897. 

J  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  52  (Oxford,  1893). 
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exilic  period,  since  it  was  recognized  in  NT  times. 
The  Levites  are  to  be  classed  among  the  Temple 
officials,  and  to  their  office  with  its  specific  duties 
(Nu  l50-  51  38)  they  were  formally  set  apart  (86-  7). 
Among  their  duties  was  the  instruction  of  the 
people  *  (Neh  89,  2  Ch  3022  353)  and  '  the  killing  of 
the  passovers  for  every  one  that  was  not  clean,'  as 
also  the  handing  of  the  blood  to  the  priests  to  be 
sprinkled  by  them  according  to  the  Law  f  (2  Ch 
3016- 17). 

The  relation  of  assistantship  which  associated 
the  Levites  with  the  priests  was  similar  to  that 
which  connected  deacons  with  bishops  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  that 
connexion  was  suggested  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  functions  of  the  Temple  officers  with  which  the 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  were  familiar.? 

In  the  Gospels  there  are  only  two  places  where 
the  word  '  Levite '  is  found.  In  the  first  of  these, 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1030"35),  a 
priest  and  a  Levite,  representatives  of  the  religion 
of  Israel  and  at  the  same  time  examples  of  Jewish 
traditionalism,  are  unfavourably  contrasted  with  a 
Samaritan,  one  of  a  people  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  no  dealings.  The  parable  is  the  answer  of 
Jesus  to  the  lawyer  who  asked,  '  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?' and  it  seems  evident  that  the  Levite,  de- 
scribed by  Jesus,  when  he  looked  on  the  wounded 
man  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  recognized 
that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  and  therefore  not  a  neigh- 
bour to  be  humanely  treated  according  to  the  com- 
mandment, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  (Lv  1918).  The  Levite,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, accepted  a  Jewish  traditional  conception  of 
'neighbour'  which  excluded  all  those  who  were 
not  of  Israel.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  that 
Jesus,  '  on  His  interlocutor  inquiring,  "  Who  is  my 
neighbour?"  did  not,  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Jews,  specify  the  blood -relation,  or  the  fellow- 
citizen,  or  the  proselyte,  or  him  that  had  been 
similarly  circumcised,  or  the  man  who  uses  one 
and  the  same  law.'  § 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (l19)  the  distinction  between 
priest  and  Levite  is  made  by  naming  together  the 
representatives  of  these  classes,  who  were  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  ask  John  the  question,  '  Who  art 
thou?'  The  Levites,  as  teachers  of  the  people, 
would  be  deemed  qualified  to  judge  of  claims  of 
Messiahship  (so  Hengstenberg  and  Godet,  but  see 
B.  Weiss,  ad  loc. ) ;  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
mission  to  John  of  priests  and  Levites,  who  were 
officially  connected  with  the  Passover  ceremonies, 
is  recorded,  and  in  it  alone,  in  the  Gospel  which, 
according  to  the  theory  held  by  many  critics, 
identifies  Christ  with  the  Paschal  lamb.  They 
were  told  by  John  that  he  was  not  the  Christ ; 
and  immediately  after  the  account  of  their  inter- 
view with  him  there  is  the  statement  that  he, 
seeing  Jesus,  said,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  (Jn  l29). 

Literature.—  Sohiirer,  HJP  n.  i.  223 ff.,  265 ff.  ;  Milman, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  408 ;  Kautzsch,  Lit.  of  the  OT,  90,  117 ; 
Schultz,  OT  Theology,  i.  337 ;  K.  Budde,  Mel.  of  Israel  to  the 
Exile,  80 ;  and  the  art.  '  Priests  and  Levites '  by  Baudissin  in 
Hastings"  DB.  J.  HERKLESS. 

LIBERALITY.— 1.  This  may  be  considered  to 
begin  when  the  requirements  of  the  Law  have  been 
fulfilled.  Thus  the  payment  of  tithe,  which  in 
our  Lord's  time  was  evidently  regarded  as  an  ideal 
(cf.  Lk  1813),  cannot  be  described  as  liberality, 
though  it  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  wealthier 
among  the  'dispersed'  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to 

-  Cf.  Schiirer,  HJP  it.  i.  306  ff. 
t  Cf.  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  v.  276. 

X  Cf.    Hatch,    The    Organization    of  the    Early    Christian 
Churches,  52. 
{  Ante-Sicene  Christian  Library,  xxii.  205. 


send,  by  way  of  Temple  tribute,  generous  and 
even  munificent  contributions,  far  in  excess  of  the 
legal  requirement.  These  were  collected  at  dif- 
ferent centres  abroad,  and  then  sent  by  certain 
specially  appointed  '  ambassadors '  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  were  placed  in  three  large  chests  within 
the  Temple,  which  were  opened  with  great  solemnity 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Apart  from  the 
Temple  tribute,  the  treasury  was  enriched  by 
voluntary  offerings  of  different  kinds  ;  and  out  of 
this  grew  the  abuse  which  our  Lord  denounces  in 
Mt  155- 6.  It  seems  probable  that  the  faithful 
rarely  visited  the  Temple,  at  least  on  Sabbaths 
and  feasts,  without  making  some  contribution  to 
its  revenues.  Though  votive  offerings  cannot  be 
regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as instancesof  liberality, 
and  led  to  abuses  against  which  the  more  devout 
Rabbis  protested,  the  motives  which  prompted 
them  may  not  infrequently  have  been  generous 
and  sincere. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Women,  within  the  Temple, 
were  the  shopharoth,  or  '  trumpets,'  vessels  whose 
shape  is  indicated  by  their  name,  in  which  contri- 
butions for  religious  purposes  and  for  charitable 
objects  might  be  placed.  The  contents  of  these 
were  at  fixed  times  placed  in  the  treasury  ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  was  a  chamber  where 
donations  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  poor  children  might  be  given.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever  the  motives  in 
individual  cases  might  be,  there  was  a  constant 
flow  of  liberality  through  these  channels  (cf. 
Mk  1241,  Lk  211).  On  the  wealth  of  the  Temple 
treasury  and  the  pious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
partly  intended,  cf.  2  Mac  3  6- 10.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  greedy  and  grasping  spirit  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  extortions  our  Lord  denounces 
(Mt  2314),  it  is  probable  that  the  Deuteronomic 
precept  (Dt  157"11)  received  a  generous  fulfilment 
among  all  classes. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  as  to  liberality. — (a)  Of  mind. 
The  whole  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  may  be 
regarded  as  a  protest  against  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  and  therefore  as  an  appeal  for  liber- 
ality. His  injunctions  to  love  enemies  (Mt  5U- 45- 46, 
Lk  627-28),  to  refrain  from  passing  judgment  on 
others  (Mt  71"5,  Lk  637),  and  indirectly,  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  afford  instances  in  which 
He  condemns  the  spirit  of  prejudice  and  inculcates 
an  open  mind  and  generous  bearing  towards  others. 

(b)  In  the  use  of  wealth,  etc.  The  claim  to  which 
no  follower  of  Christ  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  is  that  of 
need.  Need,  as  evidenced  by  asking,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  giving  (Mt  542).  The  measure  of  our 
giving  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our 
own  blessing  (Lk  ll41  1233),  and  although  the  com- 
mand '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give '  (Mt  10s) 
was  spoken  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
miraculous  powers  given  to  the  disciples,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  extends  also  to  all  endowments  of 
wealth  or  talents  wherewith  God  has  blessed  us. 
Liberality  in  the  form  of  almsgiving  is  to  be 
without  ostentation  (Mt  61-2-4);  its  reward  is  the 
heavenly  treasure  '  that  f  aileth  not '  (Lk  1233),  and 
a  generous  return,  here  or  hereafter,  for  the  right 
use  of  wealth  (Lk  638  169).  The  complete  bestowal 
of  earthly  possessions  on  the  poor,  accompanied  by 
'  taking  up  the  cross '  and  following  Christ,  which 
is  required  of  the  rich  young  ruler  in  addition  to 
the  observance  of  the  commandments  (Mt  192\ 
Mk  1021,  Lk  1822),  is  not  necessarily  a  rule  of 
universal  obligation,  but  evidently  intended  to 
meet  this  special  case ;  underlying  it  is  the  idea, 
never  absent  from  our  Lord's  teaching  as  to  the 
use  of  wealth,  that  wealth  is  a  trust  from  God, 
and  to  be  renounced  when  it  becomes  a  hindrance  to 
spiritual  life.  While  liberality  is  assured  of  a 
reward,  the  reward,  or  even  return,  is  not  to  be 
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the  object  of  the  giver  (Lk  635,  where  /mj«k 
aweXiri^ovTes  may  be  'hoping  for  nothing  again,'  as 
in  AV  ;  or  '  never  despairing,'  as  in  KV  ;  or,  if 
read  fx-qSiva,  '  driving  no  one  to  despair,'  or  '  despair- 
ing of  no  man,'  as  in  RVm).* 

There  are  three  utterances  of  our  Lord  with 
reference  to  liberality  to  the  Temple  and  the  pur- 
poses connected  therewith.  The  gift  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar  only  after  reconciliation  to  an 
offended  brother  (Mt  S23- 24) ;  outward  liberality 
being  thus  shown  to  be  unacceptable  to  God  unless 
the  heart  be  rilled  with  the  spirit  of  love.  Natural 
duties  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  a  liberality  which 
becomes  sinful  (Mt  155)  in  devoting  to  the  Temple 
what  ought  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  parents. 
The  teaching  of  the  incident  of  the  widow's  two 
mites  is  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Ambrose  : 
'  It  is  not  considered  how  much  is  given,  but  how 
much  remains  behind.'  The  answer  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Lk  3U)  may  be  quoted  as  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  :  liberality  is  here 
shown  to  be  an  evidence  of  repentance,  and  a 
practical  testimony  to  a  change  of  heart.  See  also 
artt.  Almsgiving,  Giving. 

Literature. — J.  O.  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  351 ;  J.  LI. 
Davies,  Spiritual  Apprehension,  244 ;  S.  Cox,  Biblical  Ex- 
positions, 195 ;  W.  M.  Sinclair,  Christ  and  our  Times,  279 ; 
W.  Dickie,  Culture  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  183 ;  Edersheim, 
The  Temple :  Its  Ministry  and  Services ;  works  on  Jewish 
Antiqq. ;  the  Comm.  in  loc. 

S.  J.  Ramsay  Sibbald. 
LIBERTY. — Christ  and  His  first  disciples  clearly 
regarded  liberty  as  an  essential  of  the  highest  re- 
ligious life.  He  begins  His  mission  at  Nazareth 
with  the  words  of  Isaiah  that  His  work  was  '  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised '  ( Lk  418).  By 
His  contrast  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  His  own  '  I 
say  unto  you  '  of  Mt  522-  28-  39,  He  declares  His  dis- 
ciples to  be  free  of  the  ancient  law  ;  their  worship 
no  longer  fettered  by  place  (Jn  421) ;  their  very 
Sabbath,  which  had  held  them  together  in  the 
Captivity,  an  institution  to  be  sanely  used  for  any 
kind  of  good  work  and  any  sinless  pleasure  (Mk 
227,  Mt  128,  Lk  51"5).  New  wine-skins  must  be 
made  for  the  new  wine  (Mk  222,  Lk  638).  The  dis- 
ciple must  hold  himself  entirely  at  liberty  from 
the  things  of  the  world  for  the  world's  sake  ;  he 
must  stand  'with  loins  girded  about  and  lamp 
burning'  (Lk  1235),  unhindered  by  multitudinous 
possessions  (Lk  1215),  not  anxious  as  to  the  lesser 
matters  of  clothing,  food,  and  shelter  (Mt  625,  Lk 
1222),  taking  '  no  bread,  no  wallet,  no  money,' 
whereon  he  may  come  to  depend  too  much  (Lk  93 
10',  Mt  109,  Mk  68).  If  the  rich  young  man  would 
be  perfect,  he  must  learn  to  be  the  free  master  of  his 
riches,  not  their  slave,  even  though  he  may  have 
entirely  to  disperse  them  in  order  to  assure  himself 
of  his  spiritual  liberty  (Mt  1921,  Lk  1822).  In  all 
things  the  disciple  must  be  absolutely  free  for  his 
mission,  and  'leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  own 
dead  '  (Mt  822,  Lk  960).  His  utterance  itself  must 
partake  of  the  same  liberty,  not  crippled  by  the 
slow  movement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but 
made  vivid  by  immediate  contact  with  the  Holy 
Spirit :  '  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts  not  to 
meditate  beforehand  how  to  answer  '  (Lk  2114,  Mk 
13"  Mt  1019).  Christ  promises  that  the  disciple 
who  prizes  His  word  shall  come  to  know  the  greater 
fulness  of  truth,  and  that  revelation  shall  liberate 
him  ;  he  shall  no  longer  be  a  bond-servant  of  sin  (it 
would  be  impossible,  having  once  seen  the  light) ; 
he  shall  be  free  with  all  the  liberties  of  sonship  (Jn 

g32.  34-36 \ 

Jesus  Himself  exhibits  the  surprises  which  the 
'law  of  liberty  '  (Ja  l25)  has  within  it.  He  tells  of 
the  master  who,  finding  his  servants  alert  and 
faithful,  flings  conventionality  to  the  winds,  '  girds 

*  One  of  the  few  sayings  of  our  Lord  quoted  outside  the 
Gospels  commends  liberality  (Ac  2035). 


himself,  makes  them  sit  down  to  meat,  and  him- 
self serves  them  '  (Lk  1237).  He  tells  His  host  that 
it  were  a  higher  thing  to  dare  to  invite,  not  his 
relatives  and  wealthy  friends,  but  the  poor,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  who  could  never  recompense  him 
(Lk  1412).  In  dealing  with  the  woman  taken  in 
sin,*  He  takes  the  course  of  the  moment,  as  novel 
as  it  is  searching  in  its  free  way  (Jn  81"11).  The 
cruse  of  precious  ointment  is  looked  at  as  the 
symbol  of  an  affectionate  impulse,  more  to  be 
valued  than  a  calculated  act  of  philanthropy — sell- 
ing and  giving  to  the  poor  (Mk  145,  Mt  266"12,  Jn 
125).  Pharisees  are  startled  at  His  frank  inter- 
course with  publicans  and  sinners  (Mk  216,  Lk  530 
152).  In  vain  He  likens  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  wind  'that  bloweth  where  it  listeth'  (Jn  38) ; 
few  can  understand  the  variety  of  the  workings 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man,  Wisdom  only  being 
justified  by  'all  her  children'  (Mk  ll19,  Lk  735),  to 
the  confusion  often  of  those  who  cannot  com- 
prehend a  John  the  Baptist  abstaining  and  the 
Son  of  man  'eating  and  drinking.'  There  are 
times  when  Christ  seems  deliberately  to  lead  His 
hearers,  and  especially  the  formalists  among  them, 
into  problems  that  find  no  solution  in  'the  Law,' 
but  that  compel  an  exercise  of  liberty  of  judgment, 
as  in  the  '  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's '  (Lk  2025,  Mt  2221),  '  the  baptism  of  John, 
was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men?'  (Lk  204),  and  the 
question,  '  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
or  not  ? '  (Mk  34,  Lk  69  143).  The  principle  of  true 
liberty,  as  our  Lord  taught  and  lived  it,  would  go 
far  in  encouraging  the  believers  in  '  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,'  especially  such  a  command  as  '  For- 
bid him  not :  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for 
you '  (Lk  950). 

That  the  Apostles  so  understood  Christ  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. Throughout  the  NT  liberty  (iXwBipix.,  and  its  even 
more  confident  form  i&utrix)  runs  as  a  golden  thread,  distin- 
guishing the  New  Dispensation  from  the  Old.  There  is  the 
same  joyous  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  new  life  that  Christ 
foretold.  The  writers  have  met  one  of  the  deepest  problems  of 
philosophy  (man's  freedom  of  will),  and  have  boldly  pronounced 
upon  it.  St.  Paul  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  man's  natural 
liberty  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual  liberty  now  made  known 
through  Jesus  Christ.  He  claims  the  right  (l|owr/a)  of  free 
action  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  in  food,  in  marriage,  in  the 
pastor  not  necessarily  labouring  manually,  but  sharing  in 
material  provision  in  return  for  his  spiritual  toiling  (1  Co 
94-6. 12  bis),  just  as  St.  John  will  claim  for  the  purified  soul  the 
same  liberty  (iimm'ci)  of  approach  to  the  tree  of  life  and  entry  by 
the  portals  of  the  eternal  city  (Rev  22i'»).  Perhaps  this  par- 
ticular word  is  most  suggestively  used  in  1  Co  89  '  Take  heed 
lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  weak,'  i.e.  lest  the  very  strength  and  assurance  of 
the  new-found  liberty  may  lead  you  to  flourish  it  boastfully, 
thus  courting  temptation  yourself,  and  perhaps  ruining  the 
weaker  brethren,  who,  seeing  you  able  to  join  in  certain  prac- 
tices unharmed,  will  be  tempted  to  copy  you,  to  their  own 
hurt.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  first  days  liberty  was  fundamental 
with  the  Christian.  Each  man  has  to  '  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion' (Ph  212),  to  be  'fully  assured  in  his  own  mind,'  to  'give 
account  of  himself  to  God '  (Ro  145- 12).  Christians  are  the  free 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  children  of  liberty  (Gal  426). 
For  abiding  freedom  did  Christ  set  them  free  (51),  calling  them 
into  liberty  (y.n).  Henceforth  no  Mosaic  veil  of  past  traditions, 
laws,  rites,  can  bind  them.  When  Moses  is  read,  it  shall  be 
with  no  hindering  timidities  (2  Co  3l5ff)  of  the  letter,  but  in  the 
reverent  freedom  of  the  spirit  (vv.6-8).  The  disciple  feels  him- 
self freed  from  that  yoke  '  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
were  able  to  bear'  (Ac  1510).  The  Law  has  but  led  into  a 
larger  world,  in  which  is  prized  '  the  liberty  which  we  have  in 
Christ  Jesus'  (Gal  324  24).  The  escape  has  been  from  the 
bondage  of  a  religion  of  fear  into  the  liberty  of  a  faith  that 
discerns  in  God  the  Eternal  Fatherhood  (Ro  815).  So  St.  Paul 
prays  that  the  word  may  have  '  free  course,'  may  run  (RV) 
(t/jsx!»))  spreading  the  gospel  abroad  with  a  free  unhindered 
spirit  (2  Th  31),  and  leaving  each  worker  to  develop  his  own 
methods  (1  Co  91)  and  rules  of  conduct — 'Why  is  my  liberty 
judged  by  another  man's  conscience?'  (lO29).  But  this  does 
not  imply  licence.  That  his  liberty  is  Christian  implies  a 
limitation.  He  is  to  be  '  as  free,  yet  not  using  his  liberty  for  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  bond-servant  of  God '  (1  P  21H), 
having  no  part  with  those  worldly  ones  so  ready  in  '  promising 
liberty  while  they  themselves  are  bond-servants  of  corruption  ' 
(2  P  219).     He  knows  that  he  will  be  judged  in  his  speech  and 

*  Although  no  part  of  the  correct  text  of  Jn  8,  the  Pericope 
Adulterce  probably  embodies  a  true  reminiscence  of  an  incident 
in  our  Lord's  ministry. 
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conduct  by  the  law  of  liberty  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  law  (Ja.  212).  Being  made  free  from  sin  he  is  still  a 
servant,  but  of  righteousness,  a  •  servant  to  God '  (Ro  61*-  '2"-  22), 
and  from  the  '  bondage  of  corruption '  has  entered  into  the 
'liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God'  (Ro  821).  This 
liberty  has  been  the  exchange  of  a  hateful  for  a  precious 
bondage.  If  you  were  actually  a  slave,  you  are  now  '  the  Lord's 
freedman,'  if  you  were  free,  you  are  now '  Christ's  bond-servant ' 
(1  Co  72i'  22),  and  that  service  is  the  ministry  of  the  brethren,  a 
bondage  into  which  St.  Paul  boasts  and  glories  that  he  had 
brought  himself  (1  Co  919).  He  has  found  a  new  law  in  place  of 
the  ancient  prohibitory  '  law  of  sin  and  of  death,'  and  this  '  law 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus'  has  made  him  free  (Ro  82). 
The  practical  comment  of  the  Apostles  upon  this  doctrine  of  the 
Gospels  indicates  also  the  immeasurable  indebtedness  of  Chris- 
tianity to  that  principle  of  liberty  with  which  Christ  inspired 
His  disciples.* 

See  also  artt.  Free  Will  and  Necessity. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 
LIE,  LYING.— See  Deceit. 

LIFE  (fw^)- — The  term  applied  by  Jesus,  alike 
in  the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  records  of  His 
teaching,  to  the  supreme  blessing  mediated  by 
Him  to  men.  Certain  elements  in  the  conception 
are  common  to  the  two  records,  but  their  differences 
are  so  marked  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
them  separately. 

1.  The  idea  of  Life  in  the  Synoptic  teaching  is 
substantially  that  of  the  OT,  unfolded  in  all  its 
potential  wealth  of  meaning.  Hebrew  thought, 
averse  to  metaphysical  speculation,  conceived  of 
life  as  the  sum  of  energies  which  make  up  man's 
actual  existence.  The  soul  separated  from  the 
body  did  not  cease  to  be,  but  it  forfeited  its 
portion  in  the  true  life.  It  either  departed  to  the 
shadowy  world  of  Sheol,  or,  according  to  the  later 
view  of  Ecclesiastes,  was  reabsorbed  (?)  into  the 
Divine  Being, — 'returned  to  God  who  gave  it' 
(Ec  12').  Thus  the  highest  good  was  simply 
'length  of  days,' — the  continuance  of  the  bodily 
existence  right  on  to  its  natural  term.  Two 
factors,  however,  were  latent  in  the  OT  conception 
from  the  beginning,  and  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in  the  course  of  the  after-development. 
(1)  The  radical  element  in  life  is  activity.  Mere 
physical  being  is  distinguished  from  that  essential 
'  life '  which  consists  in  the  unrestricted  play  of  all 
the  energies,  especially  of  the  higher  and  more 
characteristic.  In  the  loftier  passages  of  the 
Psalms,  more  particularly,  the  idea  of  'life'  has 
almost  always  a  pregnant  sense.  It  is  associated 
with  joy,  peace,  prosperity,  wisdom,  righteousness  ; 
man  '  lives '  according  as  he  has  free  scope  for  the 
activities  which  are  distinctive  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  God  Himself  is  emphatically  the  'living 
One,'  as  contrasted  with  men  in  their  limitation 
and  helplessness.  (2)  Since  God  alone  possesses 
life  in  the  highest  sense,  fellowship  with  Him  is 
the  one  condition  on  which  men  can  obtain  it. 
'  By  every  word  of  God  doth  man  live '  (Dt  83). 
'  With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life '  (Ps  369).  In 
the  higher  regions  of  OT  thought,  life  and  com- 
munion with  God  are  interchangeable  ideas.  The 
belief  in  immortality  is  never  expressly  stated, 
but,  as  Jesus  Himself  indicates,  it  was  implicit  in 
this  conception  of  a  God  who  was  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living.     See  art.  LIVING. 

Jesus  accepted  the  idea  of  life  as  it  had  come 
to  Him  through  the  OT.  To  Him  also  life  is 
primarily  the  physical  existence  (cf.  Mt  625  '  Take 
no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  and 
drink,'  etc.),  and  He  advances  on  this  conception 
along  ethical  and  religious  lines,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets.  (1)  He 
distinguishes  between  the  essential  'life'  and  the 
outward  subsidiary  things  with  which  it  is  so 
easily  confused.     'The  life  is  more  than   meat' 

*  The  various  terms  used,  and  the  many  English  equivalents, 
will  be  found  fully  treated  in  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Free,' 
'  Freedom,'  etc. 


(Lk  1223).  'A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth  '  (v.16). 
'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  life?'  (Mk  836).  (2)  Thus  He 
arrives  at  the  idea  of  something  central  and  in- 
alienable which  constitutes  the  reality  of  life. 
This  He  discovers  in  the  moral  activity.  The  body 
with  its  manifold  faculties  is  only  the  organ  by 
which  man  accomplishes  his  true  task  of  obedi- 
ence to  God.  Meat,  raiment,  and  all  the  rest  are 
necessary,  '  but  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness.'  (3)  In  this  way  He  is  led  to 
the  conception  of  a  higher,  spiritual  life,  gained 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower.  '  If  a  man  hate 
not  his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple '  (Lk  1426). 
'  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  (Mt 
1039  1625). 

Here,  however,  we  become  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  meets  us  under  different  forms  throughout 
our  Lord's  teaching.  In  His  account  of  the  supreme 
blessing  for  which  lower  things  must  be  sacrificed, 
He  seems  to  pass  abruptly  from  ethical  to  eschato- 
logical  ideas.  '  Life '  is  a  reward  laid  up  for  the 
righteous  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  regarded 
sometimes  as  a  new  state  of  being  (Mt  2546),  some- 
times as  a  sort  of  prize  that  can  be  bestowed  in  the 
same  manner  as  houses  and  goods  and  lands  (Mk 
1030).  The  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  '  the 
world  to  come'  in  which  this  'life'  will  be  im- 
parted, depends  on  our  interpretation  of  the 
general  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Our 
Lord  would  appear  to  waver  between  the  idea  of  a 
world  beyond  death  and  that  of  a  Messianic  age 
or  aeon,  apocalyptically  revealed  on  earth.  In 
either  case,  however,  He  thinks  of  '  life '  as  of 
something  still  in  the  future,  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  the  realized  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  future  possession  is  denned  more  particularly  in  several 
passages  as  'eternal  life,'  and  the  epithet  might  appear  at 
first  sight  to  imply  a  distinction.  We  find,  however,  on  closer  , 
examination  that  the  term  'life'  itself  usually  involves  the 
emphatic  meaning.  '  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live '  (Lk  1028)  i3 
our  Lord's  reply  to  the  inquiry  concerning  'eternal  life.'  So 
when  He  says,  '  It  is  better  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed ' 
(Mt  188,  Mk  9«),  or  '  Narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life ' 
(Mt  714),  it  is  evidently  the  future  blessing  that  is  in  His  mind. 
There  is  good  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  Jesus  Himself 
never  used  the  expression  '  eternal  life.' 

Since  the  ethical  and  eschatological  ideas  are 
denoted  by  the  same  word,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  they  were 
bound  up  with  one  another.  The  'life'  which  is 
projected  into  the  future  and  described  figuratively 
as  a  gift  bestowed  from  without,  is  in  the  last 
resort  the  life  of  moral  activity.  This  becomes 
more  apparent  when  we  take  account  of  certain 
further  elements  in  our  Lord's  teaching. 

(a)  The  condition  on  which  the  future  reward  is 
given  is  faithful  performance  of  the  moral  task  in 
the  present.  Those  shall  '  live '  who  keep  the  com- 
mandments. The  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life  is 
the  way  of  obedience  and  sacrifice.  By  voluntary 
loss  of  earthly  things  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  the 
disciples  will  gain  '  life '  (Mk  1030).  The  apocalyptic 
imagery  does  not  conceal  from  us  the  essential 
thought  of  Jesus,  that  the  promised  'life'  is 
nothing  but  the  outcome  and  fulfilment  of  a 
moral  obedience  begun  on  earth. 

(6)  Life  is  not  only  a  future  fulfilment,  but  has  a 
real  beginning  in  the  present.  Thus  in  the  saying, 
'Follow  me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead' 
(Mt  822  =  Lk  960),  Jesus  implies  that  the  disciples 
even  now  enter  into  possession  of  a  new  and  higher 
life.  They  are  the  'living'  as  opposed  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  who  are  spiritually  dead. 
The  same  thought  appears  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  :  '  he  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ' 
(Lk  1532).  Life  in  its  full  reality  is  the  blessing  of 
the  world   to   come,   but  it  will  be    different  in 


degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  present  life  of  true 
discipleship. 

(c)  One  element  is  common  to  the  two  types  of 
'life,'  and  marks  their  ultimate  identity.  The 
future  consummation,  described  by  Jesus  in  vivid 
pictorial  language,  is  in  its  substance  a  closer 
fellowship  with  God.  In  the  Kingdom  which  He 
anticipated,  the  pure  in  heart  were  to  see  God 
(Mt  5s) ;  those  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
righteousness  were  to  be  satisfied  with  God's 
presence  (v.6).  This  perfect  communion  with  God 
is  the  supreme  reward  laid  up  for  the  believer. 
It  constitutes  the  inner  meaning  and  content  of 
the  future  Life.  In  like  manner  the  present  life  of 
moral  obedience  is  in  its  essence  a  life  of  fellowship 
with  God.  The  aim  of  Jesus  is  to  bring  His  dis- 
ciples even  now  into  such  a  harmony  with  the 
Divine  will  that  they  may  be  children  of  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  resembling  Him  and 
holding  real  communion  with  Him.  The  eschato- 
logical  idea  of  life  thus  resolves  itself  at  its  centre 
into  the  purely  ethical  and  religious.  The  King- 
dom is  already  come  when  God's  will  is  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Jesus  is  Himself  the  Mediator  of  the  new  life. 
He  imparts  to  His  disciples  His  own  consciousness 
of  God's  presence  and  Fatherhood.  He  inspires  in 
them  a  faith  and  obedience  which  without  Him 
would  have  been  for  ever  impossible.  Through 
knowledge  of  Him  and  participation  in  His  spirit, 
they  enter  into  that  fellowship  with  God  which  is 
eternal  life.     See  Mediator. 

2.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  idea,  of  Life  is  much 
more  prominent  than  in  the  Synoptics.  The  Evan- 
gelist expressly  states  (20S1)  that  he  has  'written 
these  things  that  believing  ye  may  have  life,'  and 
this  statement  of  his  main  intention  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  detailed  study  of  the  Gospel.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  he  records  it,  centres  wholly 
on  the  subject  of  Life. 

This  in  itself  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  with  the 
authentic  tradition.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Synoptics  also 
the  idea  of  Life  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  since 
life  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  St.  John, 
after  his  manner,  detaches  the  essential  thought  from  the 
eschatological  framework.  The  future  'kingdom'  becomes 
simply  'life.' 

The  idea  of  Life  as  a  present  possession  (already 
implicit  in  the  Synoptic  teaching)  becomes  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  central  and  determinative.  'He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  (even  now)  ever- 
lasting life '  (336).  '  He  that  heareth  my  word  . 
is  passed  out  of  death  into  life '  (S24).  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
Evangelist,  was  to  communicate  to  His  disciples, 
here  and  now,  the  eternal  life.  To  those  who  have 
received  His  gift  the  death  of  the  body  is  only  a 
physical  incident,  a  'falling  asleep'  (ll11).  The 
true  death  is  the  state  of  sin  and  privation,  out  of 
which  they  have  been  delivered,  once  and  for  all, 
in  the  act  of  surrender  to  Christ. 

Isolated  passages  in  the  Gospel  might  seem  to  conflict  with 
this,  the  characteristic  and  prevailing  view.  In  the  6th  chapter 
more  especially,  the  conception  of  Life  as  a  spiritual  possession 
in  the  present  appears  side  by  side  with  repeated  allusions  to  a 
resurrection  '  at  the  last  day '  (639-  **• 54).  These  allusions  are 
partly  to  be  explained  as  reminiscences  of  an  earlier  type  of 
doctrine,  not  completely  in  harmony  with  the  writer's  own ; 
such  '  concessions '  to  a  traditional  belief  meet  us  continually  in 
this  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  they  serve  to  emphasize  a  real, 
though  secondary,  aspect  of  John's  own  teaching.  He  antici- 
pates in  the  future  world  a  full  manifestation  of  the  Life  which 
under  earthly  conditions  is  necessarily  hidden.  For  the  believer, 
as  for  Christ  Himself,  the  escape  from  this  world  and  its  limita- 
tions marks  the  entrance  into  a  larger  activity  and  '  glory '  (cf. 
142-  3). 

The  Evangelist  nowhere  attempts  to  define  his 
conception  of  Life.  The  great  saying,  '  This  is  life 
eternal,'  etc.  (173),  cannot  be  construed  as  a  defini- 
tion. It  only  declares  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  carries  with  it  the  assurance 


of  life  (cf .  '  His  commandment  is  life  everlasting ' 
[1250]).  The  nature  of  the  life  is  indicated  only  in 
vague  and  half-figurative  terms.  It  is  indestruc- 
tible (658  ll26),  satisfies  all  spiritual  thirst  and 
hunger  (6s5  414),  is  the  source  of  light  (l4  812).  But, 
while  little  is  said  by  way  of  express  definition, 
the  general  import  of  the  Johannine  conception  is 
sufficiently  clear.  The  Life  which  Christ  com- 
municates is  the  absolute,  Divine  Life.  'As  the 
Father  has  life  in  himself,  so  he  hath  given  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself  (528-,  cf.  I4).  It  is 
assumed  that  in  God  and  in  the  Logos,  who  is  one 
with  Him,  a  life  resides  which  is  different  in  kind 
from  that  of  men,  and  is  the  real,  the  '  eternal '  Life. 

The  conception  arises  from  the  blending  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  of  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  with 
Greek-philosophical  influences.  Hebrew  thought 
did  not  concern  itself  with  questions  regarding  the 
ultimate  nature  of  God.  He  was  the  '  living '  God, 
who  could  be  known  only  through  His  activity  in 
the  creation  and  moral  government  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  thinkers,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to 
get  behind  His  activity  to  His  essential  Being. 
He  was  the  absolute  and  self-existent,  over  against 
the  world  of  phenomena.  His  Life,  so  far  as  Life 
could  be  predicated  of  Him,  was  an  energy  of  pure 
thought,  abstracted  from  every  form  of  sensible 
manifestation  (cf.  Arist.  Metaph.  xii.  7).  The 
Fourth  Evangelist,  carrying  out  more  fully  the 
suggestion  of  Philo,  combines  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  ideas.  He  thinks  of  God  as  the  ■  only  true ' 
(173),  the  absolute  Being  who  is  eternally  separate 
from  the  world  which  He  has  created.  Neverthe- 
less He  is  a  living  and  personal  God.  The  Life 
which  He  possesses  is  analogous  to  the  life  in  man, 
but  of  a  higher  order,  spiritual  instead  of  earthly. 

It  follows  from  this  attempt  to  combine  Hebrew 
with  Greek  ideas,  that  the  ethical  moment  falls 
largely  out  of  sight.  The  difference  between  the 
human  and  the  Divine  Life  is  one  of  essence.  Till 
man  has  undergone  a  radical  change,  not  in  heart 
merely  but  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  being, 
there  can  be  no  thought  of  his  participating  in  the 
life  of  God.  St.  John  thus  involves  himself  in  a 
conception  which  may  be  described  as  semi- 
physical.  The  Divine  life  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
higher  substance  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God. 
How  can  man,  who  is  '  born  of  flesh '  (36),  become 
partaker  in  this  substance,  and  so  experience  a 
new  birth  as  a  child  of  God  ?  This  is  the  religious 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  St.  John. 

The  solution  is  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnate  Word.  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternal 
Logos,  possessed  'life  in  himself,'  and  yet  assumed 
humanity  and  entered  into  our  lower  world.  He 
therefore  became  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
life  of  God  is  imparted  to  men,  or  at  least  to  those 
elect  natures  who  are  predisposed  to  receive  it. 
He  not  only  possesses,  but  is  Himself  the  Life.  To 
impart  His  gift  He  must  also  impart  Himself,  since 
life  is  inalienable  from  the  living  Person.  This 
idea,  which  lies  at  the  very  centre  of  St.  John's 
thinking,  determines  his  theory  of  the  communica- 
tion of  Life  through  Christ. 

The  subjective  condition,  apart  from  which  the 
gift  cannot  be  bestowed,  is  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God.  This  belief  is  primarily  an  act  of 
intellectual  assent  to  the  claim  of  Christ ;  but  such 
an  act  implies  a  religious  experience  which  has  led 
up  to  it  and  gives  it  value.  It  runs  back  in  the 
last  resort  to  the  '  drawing  by  the  Father '  (644),  the 
work  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart.  Through  the 
act  of  belief  a  man  is  brought  into  such  a  relation 
to  Christ  that  His  power  as  Life-giver  becomes 
operative. 

Three  means  are  indicated  by  which  Christ  im- 
parts the  gift  to  those  who  have  believed.  (1)  It  is 
conveyed  through  His  word,  regarded  not  simply 
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as  the  medium  of  His  message,  but  in  the  Hebrew 
sense  as  active  and  creative.  The  words  spoken 
by  Jesus  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  quickening 
word  of  God.  They  are  '  spirit  and  life,'  carrying 
with  them  some  portion  of  His  own  being.  He 
can  say  indifferently,  '  My  word  shall  abide  in  you ' 
and  '  I  shall  abide  in  you '  (157).  It  is  this  impart- 
ing of  Himself  through  His  words  that  renders 
them  'words  of  eternal  life.'  (2)  The  gift  is  con- 
veyed likewise  in  the  Sacraments,  more  especially 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Eucharistic  reference 
in  the  6th  chapter  appears  to  the  present  writer 
unmistakable,  and,  while  the  Supper  is  interpreted 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  its  real  validity  is  also  empha- 
sized. Ignatius,  writing  in  the  same  age,  describes 
the  Eucharist  as  the  <j>apfj.a.Kov  adavacrlas  (Ephes. 
20),  and  St.  John  accepts  this  current  belief,  and 
harmonizes  it  with  his  own  doctrine  of  Life : 
'Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you'  (653). 
Since  Jesus  in  His  own  Person  is  the  Life,  it  can 
be  given  only  through  an  actual  incorporation  of 
His  'flesh  and  blood,'  and  this  is  offered  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  The  idea  of  Life  as  a 
semi-physical  essence  here  comes  to  its  sharpest 
expression.  (3)  In  this  same  chapter,  however,  we 
have  the  indication  of  another  and  still  more 
mysterious  means  by  which  the  Life  is  imparted. 
The  Eucharist,  while  it  possesses  in  itself  a  real 
validity,  is  typical  of  an  abiding  union  of  the  be- 
liever with  Christ.  He  is  like  the  vine  (15lff-),  out 
of  which  the  several  branches  draw  their  nourish- 
ment. He  is  united  with  His  disciples  in  a  relation 
so  profound  and  intimate  that  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  one  with  Him.  They  abide  in  Him  and  He 
in  them,  and  the  life  which  He  possesses  becomes 
their  life,  springing  up  within  them  like  a  per- 
ennial well  (414).  This  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union 
with  Christ  in  which  He  imparts  His  Divine  life  to 
the  believer,  contains  the  central  and  character- 
istic thought  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Johannine  idea 
of  Life  as  it  is  determined  by  the  Logos  theory. 
It  becomes  apparent,  however,  the  more  we  study 
the  Gospel,  that  the  writer  is  working  throughout 
with  two  conceptions,  essentially  different  from 
each  other  and  never  completely  reconciled.  The 
incarnate  Logos  is  at  the  same  time  the  historical 
Jesus,  who  revealed  God  and  drew  all  men  to  Him- 
self by  the  moral  grandeur  of  His  personality  and 
life.  Doctrines  which  are  presented  theologically 
on  the  lines  of  the  Logos  hypothesis  are  also 
capable  of  a  purely  religious  interpretation.  They 
require  to  be  so  interpreted  if  we  are  not  to  miss 
their  underlying  and  vital  import. 

Life  regarded  from  this  other  side  bears  a  mean- 
ing substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Jesus  was  the  Living  One,  inasmuch  as 
He  realized  in  His  own  Person  the  love  and  good- 
ness and  holiness  which  constitute  the  inmost 
nature  of  God.  The  life  He  sought  to  communi- 
cate was  nothing  else  than  His  own  Spirit,  as  it 
was  revealed  in  the  scene  of  the  feet-washing  (Jn 
13),  and  in  the  subsequent  discourse  with  His  dis- 
ciples. Even  in  the  Eucharistic  chapter  in  which 
the  theological  view  of  Life  is  expressed  most 
forcibly,  we  can  discern  this  other  view  in  the 
background.  To  partake  of  Christ's  flesh  and 
blood  is  10  become  wholly  conformed  to  Him, 
absorbing  into  oneself  the  very  spirit  by  which  He 
lived.  We  cannot  read  the  chapter  attentively 
without  feeling  that  St.  John  is  always  passing 
from  the  metaphysical  conception  to  this  moral 
and  religious  one.  Both  are  present  in  his  mind, 
and  he  endeavours  to  fuse  them,  though  such  a 
fusion  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  union  with  Christ 
assumes  a  new  meaning  in  the  light  of  this  other 


aspect  of  St.  John's  thought.  What  is  elsewhere 
described  as  a  mystical  indwelling  becomes  a  moral 
fellowship.  '  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants, 
but  friends ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends ' 
(1515).  The  disciples  are  to  enter  into  a  perfect 
harmony  of  mind  and  will  with  their  Master.  His 
spirit  is  not  to  act  on  them  from  the  outside, 
through  set  commandments,  but  inwardly  and 
spontaneously.  The  relation  of  discipleship  thus 
passes  into  one  of  'friendship,' — a  friendship  so 
close  that  they  lose  all  sense  of  separateness  be- 
tween themselves  and  Christ.  He  '  abides  in 
them,'  and  replaces  their  will  with  His  own. 

To  the  Synoptic  teaching  St.  John  adds  one. 
element  of  priceless  value.  He  perceives  that  the 
new  Life  proclaimed  by  Jesus  was  bound  up  indis- 
solubly  with  His  living  Person.  '  In  him  was 
life '  ( Jn  l4),  and  it  is  not  enough  to  render  some 
vague  obedience  to  His  teaching.  There  must  be 
a  real  and  personal  communion  with  Christ,  so  that 
He  may  impart  His  very  self  to  His  disciple.  In 
his  presentation  of  this  truth,  John  avails  himself 
of  metaphysical  modes  of  thinking  which  are  not 
wholly  adequate  to  the  Christian  message.  The 
conception  of  Christ  as  Logos  obscures  the  true 
significance  of  His  Person  and  of  the  higher  life 
imparted  through  Him.  But  the  essential  thought 
of  the  Gospel  is  independent  of  the  form,  borrowed 
from  an  alien  philosophy,  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  Life-giver,  but  is  Him- 
self the  Life.  He  imparts  His  gift  to  those  who 
know  Him  by  an  inward  fellowship,  and  become 
one  with  Him  in  heart  and  will.     See  also  Living. 

Literature.  — H.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  i.  293  ff.  (1897), 
Schrenck,  Die  johan.  Anschauung  vom  '  Leben '  (1898) ;  Titius, 
Die  NT  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit  (esp.  the  Johannine  section, 
1900) ;  Grill,  Untersuehungen  iiber  die  Entstehung  des  vierten 
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E.  Y.  Scott. 

LIGHT. — Apart  from  the  ordinary  use  of  this 
word  to  denote  outward  light  (as  in  Lk  ll36,  Mt 
172  2429  etc.),  there  are  three  applications  of  the 
metaphor  of  light  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which 
demand  attention. 

1.  The  first  occurs  in  the  figurative  and  some- 
what enigmatic  saying  preserved  in  Mt622,23=Lk 
ll34-35,  where  the  eye  is  called  the  lamp  of  the 
body,  the  symbolism  pointing  to  sincerity  of  soul 
as  the  decisive  feature  of  life.  Each  Evangelist 
gives  the  saying  a  different  setting.  In  Mt.'s 
version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it  occurs  in 
a  context  laying  stress  upon  the  supreme  need  of 
the  heavenly  mind  in  religion  ;  and  as  the  main 
rival  to  God  in  man's  affections  is  the  world,  in  the 
shape  of  material  wealth,  the  pursuit  of  the  single 
mind  is  naturally  correlated  with  the  avoidance  of 
covetousness.  This  shade  of  meaning  is  reflected 
from  vv.19'21  and  24-25  (see  MAMMON)  upon  the  in- 
tervening logion.  The  soul  is  to  human  life  what 
the  eye  is  to  the  body  (so  Philo,  de  Opif.  Mimdi, 
17,  '  reason  [vovs]  is  to  the  soul  what  the  eye  is  to 
the  body ') ;  it  is  a  lamp,  by  means  of  which  the 
way  and  work  of  life  are  illuminated.  As  the 
functions  of  the  physical  life  depend  largely  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  organs  of  vision,  by  means  of 
which  men  move  safely  and  freely  in  the  outside 
world,  so  the  mental  and  moral  health  of  man  is 
bound  up  with  the  condition  of  his  inner  life.  The 
inward  disposition  (cf.  Jn  ll10)  is  the  key  to  all 
(cf.  Kuskin's  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  f>3  ;  E'igWs  Nest, 
§§  106-110).  The  employment  of  « litrkt '  in  this 
connexion  is  thus  one  illustration  of  the  inwardness 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  brought  men  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  laid  supreme  stress 
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on  motive,  and  sought  to  emphasize — as  in  this 
saying — the  vital  importance  of  the  inner  spirit 
for  conduct.  The  symbolism  turns  on  the  ethical 
meaning  implied  in  '  single '  [airXovs)  and  '  evil ' 
(wov-npos),  the  former  suggesting  'liberality,'  the 
latter  '  niggardliness '  in  the  moral  sphere.  Hence 
'  light '  means  that  condition  of  life  which  is  void 
of  covetousness  and  the  grasping  spirit.  Such  a 
spirit  confuses  life  by  diverting  it  from  the  supreme 
inward  and  heavenly  aim  which  is  its  true  pursuit. 
The  hoarding  temper,  which  absorbs  men  in  out- 
ward possessions,  is  pronounced  by  Jesus  to  be 
a  Haw  in  the  moral  vision,  a  speck  that  blurs  '  the 
light  that  is  in  thee,'  i.e.  the  inner  light  of  con- 
science, the  heart,  or  the  soul.  When  the  latter  is 
darkened  by  the  intrusion  of  a  divided  affection, 
especially  in  the  form  of  some  appetite  such  as 
covetousness  or  worldliness,  then  '  how  great  is  the 
darkness '  !  For  religion,  as  Christ  taught  it,  is 
not  admitting  God  into  life.  It  is  putting  Him 
first  in  life.  Faith  is  not  thinking  Him  good,  but 
hailing  Him  as  best.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
ominous  than  when  the  soul,  which  is  man's 
delicate  faculty  for  seeing  and  choosing  God,  is 
diverted  to  double  -  mindedness  or  to  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  competing  interests  of  God  and 
of  the  world.  The  outcome  is  compromise  and  its 
inevitable  product,  hypocrisy — that  sin  which  a 
Frenchman  once  called  the  hrstfruits  of  English 
society — ripening  under  the  very  breath  of  con- 
ventional religion. — The  logion  may  be,  as  Brandt 
suggests,  a  Jewish  aphorism  based  on  Pr  2027, 
which  Jesus  here  quotes  and  applies. 

The  introduction  of  the  saying  in  Lk  ll33"36  is 
due  to  the  key-word  X^os.  Here,  as  often,  Lk. 
groups  sayings  together  less  from  their  internal 
correspondence  than  from  some  verbal  common 
element.  He  sharpens  the  point  of  the  saying  by 
introducing  v.35.  As  eyes  may  become  injured  by 
the  blinding  glare  and  dust  which  make  ophthalmia 
a  prevalent  complaint  in  the  East,  so,  it  is  im- 
plied, the  inner  disposition  lies  exposed  to  risk  and 
disease,  against  which  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  guard. 
For  if  the  heart  rules  the  life,  the  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  stain  and  spoil  the  heart.  Yet  the 
stress  of  the  saying  falls  on  attention  to  the  in- 
ward life  as  determining  the  course  and  value  of 
the  outer.  '  "  Take  care  of  the  little  things  of  life, 
and  the  great  things  will  take  care  of  themselves," 
is  the  maxim  of  the  trader,  which  is  sometimes, 
»nd  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  applied  to  the 
service  of  God.  But  much  more  true  is  it  in 
religion,  that  we  should  take  care  of  the  great 
things,  and  the  trifles  of  life  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  will  be  full  of  light."  Christianity  is  not 
acquired,  as  an  art,  by  long  practice ;  it  does  not 
carve  and  polish  human  nature  with  a  graving 
tool ;  it  makes  the  whole  man  ;  first  pouring  out  his 
soul  before  God,  and  then  casting  him  in  a  mould ' 
(Jowett's  Paul,  ii.  117). — The  point  of  v.36  is  not 
easy  to  grasp.  It  seems  a  somewhat  tautological 
expansion  of  v.34b  (so  Blass).  D,  Syrcuretc,  omit 
it,  while  Syr sin  has  a  different  form  of  it ;  yet,  as 
Wellhausen  observes,  it  does  not  read  like  an  in- 
terpolation, and  probably  we  must  be  content  to 
suspect,  with  Westcott  and  Hort,  e.g.,  and  J.  Weiss 
(in  Meyer8,  pp.  476-477),  some  primitive  corruption 
of  the  text. 

2.  The  connexion  of  v.33  with  the  saying  is  not 
immediate.  Lk  ll33  is  simply  an  equivalent  of 
Mk  514"16,  which  is  incorporated  here  under  the 
rubric  of  light,'  and  Luke  has  already  more  ap- 
propriately used  it  in  816  ( =  Mk  421)  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  light-symbolism  in  the  Gospels,  viz. 
that  of  influence.  The  disciples  are  cautioned 
against  the  tendency,  whether  due  to  modesty  or 
to  cowardice,  to  refrain  from  letting  their  faith  tell 
vol.  ii. — 3 


upon  the  world.  In  Lk  ll33  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  very  obvious  connexion  between  this 
and  what  precedes,  any  more  than  between  it  and 
what  follows,  unless  the  idea  of  the  editor  is  that 
Solomon's  wisdom  and  Jonah's  preaching  were 
frank  and  open  to  the  world  (hence  v.33),  while  no 
sign  (v.29)  is  needed  if  the  inner  heart  be  pure  and 
true  (vv.34"36).  The  context  in  Mt  5  is  much  more 
congenial.  Jesus  is  warning  His  disciples  that 
while  their  relation  to  the  outside  world  is  often 
full  of  annoyance  and  suffering,  yet  this  bitter 
experience  (v.10f-)  must  not  drive  them  into  a 
parochial  and  secluded  attitude  of  negative  protest. 
'You  are  the  light  of  the  world,'  He  urges.  You 
owe  it  a  duty.  Your  faith  lays  you  under  an 
obligation  to  let  your  life  tell  upon  your  environ- 
ment (cf.  EBi,  4377,  4384-4385),  instead  of  weakly 
relapsing  into  some  esoteric  or  Essene-like  seclu- 
sion. The  allusion  to  good  works  is  peculiar  to 
Matthew.  It  emphasizes  that  frankness  of  spirit 
and  necessity  of  good  conduct  which  the  saying 
upon  light  advocates  as  the  sole  reasonable  position 
for  Christian  disciples  to  assume.  The  vocation 
of  a  Christian  is  to  be  visible.  And  visibility 
means  influence.  The  reference  is  not  to  Apostles 
but  to  Christians  in  general,  nor  is  preaching  in 
view.  What  Jesus  inculcates  is  an  attitude  of 
consistent  goodness,  void  of  monasticism  and  osten- 
tation alike,  as  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  His 
Kingdom,  whose  property  and  destiny  it  is  to  be- 
come manifest  to  the  world  (cf.  Mozley's  Parochial 
and  Occasional  Sermons,  p.  212  f. ). 

This  latter  idea,  without  the  moral  counsel,  is 
reproduced  by  Mk  421  ( =Lk  816)  as  a  sequel  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  Seeds,  as  if  to 
suggest  that  such  knowledge  as  had  just  been  im- 
parted to  the  disciples  was  not  to  be  kept  to  them- 
selves but  to  be  diffused  like  light  (cf.  Menzies, 
Earliest  Gospel,  pp.  112-114),  the  placing  of  the 
lamp  in  its  proper  position  perhaps  corresponding 
(so  Jiilicher)  to  the  fruitful  and  useful  qualities 
of  the  good  seed  in  the  good  soil  (v.20).  Others, 
like  Wrede  (das  Messiasgeheimnis,  p.  68  f.),  prefer 
to  read  the  saying  in  the  light  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  if  it  meant  that  after  the  Resurrection  all 
reserve  upon  the  Christian  mysteries  was  to  be 
thrown  aside  (v.11).  This,  however,  cannot  be  the 
original  sense  of  the  saying,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  give  up  the  interpretation  which 
1  makes  the  lamp  here  equivalent  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  or  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  (see  Expos. 
Nov.  1900,  on  'The  Peril  and  the  Comfort  of 
Exposure ').  The  point  is  less  general  than  in  Mt 
514"16.  But  the  essential  bearing  of  the  saying  is 
the  same,  viz.  that  as  the  function  of  light  is  to 
radiate,  so  Christian  privileges  imply  the  duty 
of  propaganda.  Similarly,  Mt  1027  =  Lk  123  (cf. 
Julicher's  Gleichnisreden,  ii.  86  f.).  In  the  fourth 
of  the  New  Oxyrhynchus  Logia,  we  have  the 
words :  '  for  there  is  nothing  hidden  which  shall 
not  be  made  manifest,  nor  buried  which  shall  not 
be  raised.' 

3.  If  Christians,  however,  are  to  arise  and  shine, 
it  must  be  because  their  light  has  come.  Conse- 
quently revelation  is  also  embraced  under  the  light- 
symbolism  of  the  Gospels,  in  Mt  416,  Lk  l79  [Is  92] 
232,  where  the  reference,  based  on  OT  quotations, 
is  to  the  redeeming  life  of  Christ.  This  semi- 
mystical  application,  which  associates  light  with 
the  Divine  effluence,  runs  far  back  into  human 
history.  '  Heaven  means  both  the  world  of  light 
above  us  and  the  world  of  hope  within  us,  and  the 
earliest  name  of  the  Divine  beings  is  simply  "the 
bright  ones. "  Such  names  are  more  than  metaphors. 
But  if  they  were  simply  metaphors,  they  would 
show  how  closely  the  world  without  is  adapted  to 
express  and  render  definite  the  yearnings  and  the 
fears  of   the  world  within'   (J.    Wedgwood,   The 
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Moral  Ideal,  pp.  6,  7).  It  is  needless  to  illustrate 
from  ancient  thought  how  light  was  almost  in- 
variably, if  variously,  allied  to  the  conception  of 
heaven  and  the  Divine  nature,  the  latter  being 
conceived  as  radiant  and  glorious.  The  gradual 
evolution  of  the  religious  idea  slowly  purified  the 
symbolism,  especially  in  the  deeper  reaches  of  faith 
Avithin  the  later  Judaism  (notably  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch).  The  semi-physical  element,  though  not 
entirely  excluded  even  from  the  NT  idea  of  glory 
and  spiritual  phenomena,  came  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  moral  and  mystical.  The  purity,  the  noise- 
less energy,  the  streaming  rays  of  light,  all  sug- 
gested religious  qualities  to  the  mind,  until  the 
light  of  God  came  to  be  an  expression  for  the 
healing  influence  and  vitalizing  power  exercised 
by  Him  over  human  life.  The  light  of  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  was  thus  His  ministry  (see  Bruce's 
Galilean  Gospel,  p.  13  f.).  His  person  formed  the 
creative  power  in  the  life  of  the  human  soul. 
Through  work  and  word  alike,  His  being  operated 
with  quickening  effect  upon  the  responsive  hearts 
of  His  own  people. 

This  application  of  the  metaphor  of  light  to  the 
Divine  revelation  in  Jesus  is  developed  especially 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  'light'  is  reserved 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  John  the 
Baptist  is  indeed  described  once  as  '  the  burning 
and  shining  lamp,'  in  whose  light  (cf.  I7- 8)  the  Jews 
were  'willing  to  rejoice  for  a  season'  (5s5,  cf.  Sir 
481),  with  all  a  shallow  nature's  delight  in  transient 
impressions  (see  Martensen's  Individual  Ethics, 
p.  385).  And  Christians  are  incidentally  called 
'  sons  of  light'  (1236,  cf.  Lk  168).  But,  if  John  the 
Baptist  is  the  lamp,  Jesus  is  the  Light ;  if  Chris- 
tians become  sons  of  light,  it  is  by  believing  on  the 
Light.  It  is  not  Christians  but  Christ,  the  in- 
carnate Logos,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world  (l4  812 
95  1246).  Already  in  the  ancient  mind  the  supreme 
God  had  been  frequently  defined  as  the  God  of 
light,  and  the  later  Judaism  had  expressed  its  pro- 
founder  consciousness  of  this  truth  in  the  colloca- 
tion of  life  and  light  (e.g.  Ps  369,  En  583)  and  in 
the  employment  of  '  light '  as  a  summary  expression 
not  only  for  cosmic  vitality,  but  for  the  bliss  of 
mankind,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  in  the  future 
(cf.  Volz,  Jiidische  Eschatologie,  328  f.).  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  however,  this  idea  is  developed 
with  singular  precision  and  breadth.  The  Logos- 
Christ  is  defined  in  the  Prologue  not  only  as  Logos 
but  as  Life  and  Light,  the  former  category  being 
confined  to  Christ's  being  as  a  Divine  factor  in  the 
creation  and  in  the  essence  of  God  (l1"3),  as  well  as 
to  His  incarnation  (l14"18),  after  which  it  is  dropped. 
The  intervening  paragraph  (I4"13),  dealing  with  the 
Logos-Christ  as  a  historical  phenomenon,  is  sub- 
sumed under  the  category  of  Light  and  Life,  which 
afterwards  dominates  the  entire  Gospel,  except 
(curiously  enough)  the  closing  speeches  (14-17), 
where  the  symbolism  of  Light  is  entirely  absent. 
'  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.' 
This  profound  sentence  really  gives  the  keynote  to 
the  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  as  the  Light  represents 
the  essential  Truth  of  God  as  revealed  to  human 
knowledge.  The  Messiah  (e.g.  En  484)  and  the  Logos 
(as  in  Philo)  had  already  been  hailed  as  Light. 
But  here  the  metaphor  of  light  denotes  much  more 
than  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  (Weiss) ;  it  describes  the  transcendent  life 
streaming  out  on  men,  the  absolute  nature  of  God 
as  truth,  as  the  supreme  reality  for  man  to  believe 
in,  and  by  his  belief  to  share.  In  sharp  antithesis 
to  this  Light  is  the  Darkness,  by  which  the  writer 
symbolizes  all  that  is  contrary  to  God  in  human 
life,  whether  unbelief  or  disobedience,  all  that 
resists  the  true  Life  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Light  to  produce  in  humanity,  all  the  ignorance 
and    wilful    rejection  of   Christ    which    issue    in 


practical  consequences  of  confusion  and  rebellion. 
Historically,  this  opposition  emerged  during  Christ's 
lifetime  in  the  Jews'  rejection  of  His  mission.  But, 
as  the  present  tense  <f>alvei  seems  to  imply,  the 
truth  is  general ;  the  same  enmity  pervades  every 
age — a  conception  to  which  there  is  a  remark- 
able parallel  in  the  Logos-teaching  of  Heraclitus 
(cf.  Pfleiderer's  Urchrist.2  ii.  339).  This  antithesis 
means  more,  however,  than  a  metaphysical  dualism 
running  through  the  world.  The  hostility  of  men 
to  the  Light  is  described  as  their  own  choice 
and  fault  (319- 20),  and  this  conception  naturally 
permeates  the  entire  Gospel.  The  determinism 
is  apparent  rather  than  real.  Whether  positive 
or  negative,  the  attitude  of  men  to  God  in  Christ 
is  run  back  to  their  own  wills,  although  the  writer 
makes  no  attempt  to  correlate  this  strictly  with 
Divine  prescience.  Nor,  again,  is  the  conception 
purely  intellectual,  though  the  terminology  would 
seem  occasionally  to  suggest  this  view.  Light  and 
darkness  represent  moral  good  and  evil  as  these 
are  presented  in  the  spiritual  order  introduced  by 
Christ.  To  love  the  light  (319"21)  is  not  a  theoretical 
attitude,  but  a  practical,  equivalent  to  doing  the 
truth.  The  light  has  to  be  followed  (812,  cf.  1288'-) ; 
Christ's  revelation  is  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  mankind  as  the  controlling  principle 
of  conduct ;  '  the  light  of  life '  is  the  light  which 
brings  life,  and  life  is  more  than  mere  intellectual- 
ism  (173).  To  walk  in  or  by  the  light  is  to  have 
one's  character  and  conduct  determined  by  the 
influence  of  Christ,  the  latter  being  as  indis- 
pensable to  vitality  in  the  moral  and  religious 
sphere  as  light  is  to  physical  growth  (cf.  2  S  234, 
Ps  4919  5613  etc.).     See,  further,  art.  Truth. 

These  and  other  applications  of  this  metaphor 
throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  all  suggested 
in  the  somewhat  abstract  language  of  the  Prologue. 
Three  further  points  may  be  selected  as  typical  of 
this  mode  of  thought. 

(a)  The  function  of  Christ  as  the  Light  is  de- 
scribed as  bearing  not  only  upon  the  creation  of 
the  Universe,  but  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  life 
of  men  (vv.3-  4).  In  this  sphere  it  encounters  an 
obstacle  in  the  error  and  evil  of  man's  nature,  but 
encounters  it  successfully.  This  is  proleptically 
described  in  v.5  (cf.  1  Jn  28),  where  oil  KartXaSev  pro- 
bably means  '  failed  to  overpower,  or  extinguish ' 
(cf.  1235,  Sir  157) ;  despite  the  opposition  of  man's 
ignorance  and  corruption,  the  true  Light  makes  its 
way.  The  climax  of  this  triumph  in  history  is 
then  described.  It  was  heralded  by  the  prophetic 
mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  allusion  to  whom 
is,  like  535,  carefully  phrased  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  transient  and  subordinate  character  of  his 
ministry  (cf.  Lightfoot's  Colossians,  p.  401) ;  where- 
upon the  historic  functions  of  the  real  Light  are 
resumed  in  v.9'-.  '  The  true  light,  which  lightens 
every  man,  was  coming  into  the  world';  i.e.  had 
arrived,  even  when  the  Baptist  was  preaching  (cf. 
v.26).  Later  on,  this  is  frankly  stated  by  Jesus 
Himself  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  brilliant 
illuminations  were  held  every  night — a  symbolism 
which  may  have  suggested  the  cry,  '  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world '  (812;  cf.  Is  601).  The  description  in 
l9  is  probably  an  echo  of  Test.  Levi  134  ('  the  light 
of  the  Lord  was  given  to  lighten  every  man '). 

(b)  While  the  Light  is  the  Christian  revelation, 
it  is  implied  that  already  (321),  not  merely  in 
Judaism  but  throughout  humanity  (cf.  II52  1221'-), 
there  were  individuals  whose  honesty  and  sincerity 
had  prepared  them  to  receive  the  truth  of  God 
(l11-12)  mentally  and  morally.  When  the  light 
fell  on  those  who  sat  in  darkness,  some  were  con- 
tent to  sit  still.  But  others  rose  to  welcome  the 
fuller  knowledge  of  God  in  the  perfect  revelation 
of  Christ's  person,  men  like  Nathanael  and  the 
Greeks.     For  it   is    characteristic  of  the   Fourth 
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Gospel  that  good  people,  rather  than  sinners  (as 
in  the  Synoptic  narratives),  flock  to  Christ.  The 
Logos,  as  Hausrath  puts  it,  draws  God's  children 
to  the  light  as  a  magnet  attracts  metals,  while  mere 
stones  are  left  unmoved  by  its  presence.  And  God's 
children  are  those  who  respond  to  Christ  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  moral  instincts  and  religious  affections. 
Unlike  Philo,  the  author  refuses  to  trace  back  this 
lack  of  susceptibility  towards  God  to  any  source  in 
the  material  constitution  of  mankind  (cr.  844) ;  but 
the  semi-Gnostic  idea  of  a  special  class  remains. 

(c)  Upon  the  other  hand,  Christ,  the  Light,  came 
to  His  own  people ;  and  there  are  repeated  allusions 
to  the  brief  opportunity  of  the  Jews  (94  ll9-10 1235-36), 
in  sayings  which  warn  the  nation  against  trifling 
with  its  privilege, — a  privilege  soon  to  be  taken 
from  its  unworthy  keeping.  Here  the  author 
is  reflecting  the  period  in  which  he  writes,  when 
the  Jews'  day  of  grace  had  passed,  with  tragic 
consequences  to  themselves.  'Light,  accept  the 
blessed  light,  if  you  will  have  it  when  Heaven 
vouchsafes.  You  refuse?  Very  well :  the  "light" 
is  more  and  more  withdrawn,  .  and  further- 
more, by  due  sequence,  infallible  as  the  foundations 
of  the  universe  and  Nature's  oldest  law,  the  light 
returns  on  you,  this  time,  with  lightning '  (Carlyle's 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  iii.  ad  fin.). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  already  given,  see 
Norris,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  Reason  and  Religion,  p.  222  f . ; 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  210 ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  idea  in  morals 
and  religion,  Fiske,  Myths  and  Myth-Making,  p.  104  f.,  and 
D.  G.  Bnnton,  Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples,  p.  73  f .  The  use 
of  the  symbol  in  the  Gospels  is  analyzed  by  Titius,  die  Johan. 
Anschauung  d.  Seligkeit  (1900),  p.  119  f.;  Holtzmann,  A'eutest. 
Theologie,  ii.  304  f.,  399  f. ;  and  especially  Grill,  Untersuehungen 
uber  die  Entstehung  des  vierten  Evang.  (1902),  pp.  1-31,  217- 
225,  259-271,  308  f.  See  also  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  i.  (Eng.  tr.) 
iv.  §  3 ;  and  Drummond,  Philo  Judceus,  i.  217  f.  For  the  moral 
uses  of  the  word  see  Phillips  Brooks,  Candle  of  the  Lord,  305, 
Light  of  the  World,  1 ;  R.  W.  Church,  Village  Sermons,  i.  296, 
iii.  46 ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Revelation  of  the  Father,  45  ;  F.  Temple, 
Rugby  Sermons,  3rd  series,  149  ;  G.  Macdonald,  Unspoken  Ser- 
mons, iii.  163 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  89  ;  R.  Rainy, 
Sojourning  with  God,  64.  J.  MOFFATT. 

LIGHTNING  (d<rr/>ain}). — There  are  3  references 
to  lightning  in  the  Gospels,  one  of  these  being 
duplicated  (in  Mt.  and  Lk.). 

1.  Lk  1018  '  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from 
heaven.'  The  word  'beheld'  (ideiSipovv),  being  in 
the  impf.,  indicates  a  continuous  contemplation. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  aorist  participle 
'  fallen '  (so  RV,  not  •  fall '  as  in  AV,  the  Gr.  being 
wea6vTa),  this  cannot  mean  that  in  a  pre-existent 
state  Jesus  beheld  the  fall  of  Satan  taking  place, 
i.e.  when  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  heaven,  as  de- 
scribed in  Paradise  Lost.  The  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression should  be  arrived  at  through  the  context, 
where  Ave  read  of  the  Seventy  returning  to  Jesus 
with  joy,  and  exclaiming,  'Lord,  even  the  demons 
are  subject  unto  us  in  thy  name'  (v.17),  in  reference 
to  their  successful  exorcism.  This  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  the  news  brought  to  Jesus  by  His  dis- 
ciples did  not  take  Him  by  surprise,  because  at 
the  very  time  when  they  were  carrying  on  their 
successful  work  He  was  looking  at  the  prince  of 
the  demons  lying  fallen  (so  Holtzmann,  Plummer, 
etc.),— a  highly  figurative  expression  which  need 
not  point  to  an  actual  vision.  Jesus  had  the  intui- 
tive assurance  that  His  arch-enemy  was  defeated 
already.  Therefore  the  disciples  were  able  to  cast 
out  the  demons.  The  situation  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  parable  of  the  strong  man  bound  by  a 
stronger  so  that  his  house  can  be  robbed  (Mk  327), 
Satan  being  the  strong  man,  Christ  the  stronger,  the 
demons  the  vessels  that  are  taken  from  the  house, 
which  may  be  either  the  world  or  the  possessed 
victims.  There  is  no  indication  when  Satan  fell  (as 
perhaps  at  the  Temptation  of  Jesus).  He  is  contem- 
plated as  fallen.  Still  the  aorist  points  to  a  definite 
action,  and  the  comparison  with  lightning  empha- 


sizes this  point.  Possibly  our  Lord  was  alluding 
to  Is  1412.  A  similar  idea  appears  in  Rev  129. 
Wellhausen  regards  the  verse  in  Lk.  as  apocry- 
phal ;  but  Jesus  frequently  used  apocalyptic  im- 
agery. In  the  Koran  (Sura  72)  the  demons  are 
cast  out  of  heaven  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed, 
the  angels  bombarding  them  with  stars. 

2.  Mt  2427  'For  as  the  lightning  cometh  forth 
from  the  east,  and  is  seen  even  unto  the  west ;  so 
shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man '  (cf.  Lk  1724). 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  widespread  and  un- 
mistakable evidence.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  will  be  seen  everywhere,  and  that  very  mani- 
festly (so  Plummer,  Wellhausen,  etc.).  A  second 
thought,  the  suddenness  of  the  flash  (Plummer),  is 
not  so  apparent,  if  it  is  even  present  at  all,  in 
this  application  of  the  idea  of  lightning  to  the 
Parousia.  For  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
this  thought  and  that  in  Lk  1720  see  Observation. 

3.  The  one  other  Gospel  reference  to  lightning  is 
in  the  description  of  the  angel  of  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  283),  whose  appearance  is  'as  lightning,'  the 
idea  being  dazzling  brightness. 

W.  F.  Adeney. 
LILY. — The  lily  (jew,  nj'gnB*,  Kplvov)  is  mentioned 
by  various  OT  writers  (1  K  719,  2  Ch  45,  Ca  21  etc., 
Hos  145).  In  the  NT  there  is  but  one  reference 
(Mt  628  and  ||  Lk  1227).  From  the  expression  '  lilies 
of  the  field,'  we  gather  that  they  were  wild  flowers, 
while  the  comparison  of  them  with  the  regal  robes 
of  Solomon  (Mt  629)  implies  that  they  were  not 
white,  but  coloured  (cf.  Ca  513).  The  plant  that 
best  accords  with  these  conditions  is  the  scarlet 
anemone  (A.  coronaria),  with  which,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  the  Galilaean  hillsides  are  clothed. 
(See  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine, 
p.  208  ;  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  462).  The  nature  of 
the  reference  might,  however,  favour  the  suppo- 
sition that  our  Lord  used  the  term  'lilies'  in  a 
very  general  way,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  as 
comprising  a  variety  of  flowers,  such  as  anemones, 
poppies,  and  tulips.  Hugh  Duncan. 

LINEN  (/3iWos,  cnvSwv). — Cloth  of  various  kinds 
prepared  from  the  fibre  of  flax  was  largely  used  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  for  under-garments.  It  was 
preferred  to  cotton  or  wool,  as  being  cleaner  and 
cooler  in  the  hot  climate.  It  formed  an  important 
element  in  priestly  dress,  and  in  the  Temple  hang- 
ings. Worn  together  with  purple  it  constituted 
the  characteristic  clothing  of  the  wealthy  (Est  815, 
Lk  1619),  and  probably  of  royalty  (Gn  4142).  Linen 
was  used  in  Egypt  to  prepare  the  bodies  of  both 
men  and  animals  for  burial,  and  in  Palestine  it 
was  the  common  wrapping  of  the  dead.  Wool 
was  avoided,  the  belief  being  that  it  tended  to 
breed  worms.  To  this  day  linen  is  used  for  these 
purposes  in  Palestine  by  all  who  can  afford  it. 
Coarser  cloth  was  made  in  the  country,  but  the 
finer  sorts  were  imported,  the  products  of  Egypt 
being  held  in  high  esteem.  As  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, linen  ranked  with  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  silk,  etc.  (Rev  1812). 

fivSiiv  (Mk  1451, 52)  probably  corresponds  to  the 
Rabbinic  sadin  or  sedina,  a  linen  cloth,  or  loose 
linen  wrapper ;  although  possibly  it  may  also 
mean  a  night-dress  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus,  1900,  ii.  545).  In  this  garment  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  wrapped  when  taken  from  the  cross 
(Mt  2759).  It  may  have  been  torn  into  strips  to 
form  the  686i>ia  in  which,  with  the  spices,  the  body 
was  bound  (Jn  1940  20sff-)-  Probably,  however, 
these  were  the  bandages  fastening  the  o-ivddv. 

W.  Ewing. 

LIP. — This  word,  in  the  plural,  is  found  in  the 
Gospels  only  in  Mt  158 1|  Mk  76,  where  it  stands  for 
xeiXec"'  in  a  free  quotation  from  the  LXX.  It  is 
rendered  by  AV,  'This  people  honoureth  me  with 
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their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me'  (cf.  Is 
2913).  St.  Matthew,  who  quotes  oftenest  from  the 
LXX,  does  so  here  (v.8'-),  even  though  it  departs 
considerably  from  the  Hebrew.  But  he  modifies 
its  phraseology  so  as  to  improve  it,  and  to  bring 
out  the  prophet's  thought  more  clearly  than  would 
be  done  by  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
(See  Toy,  NT  Quotations  from  the  OT).  The  ex- 
pression '  honoureth  me  with  their  lips '  is  ex- 
plained by  some  as  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  putting  the  tassel  of  the  tallith  to  the  lips  during 
worship,  as  a  sign  that  the  Law  was  accepted,  not 
as  of  duty  only,  but  as  the  enthusiastic  preference 
of  the  heart  (cf.  Job  3127,  where  putting  the  hand 
to  the  lips  is  an  act  of  astral  worship ;  and  the 
Oriental  salutations  in  which  putting  the  hand  to 
the  lips  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  sign 
and  assurance  of  sincerity  ;  see  Jewish  Encyc.  art. 
'Lip').  Others  explain  this  clause,  in  relation  to 
the  entire  passage,  as  intended  to  put  in  sharp  con- 
trast a  worship  of  God,  or  a  form  of  religion,  that 
is  taught  of  men  (cf.  'teaching  teachings  which 
are  precepts  of  men,'  v.9),  and  a  worship  that  is 
really  according  to  the  teachings  of  God's  word, 
i.e.  which  springs  from  a  devout  and  trusting 
heart  (cf.  'But  their  heart  is  far  from  me,  v.s, 
with  the  suggestion  of  emptiness  in  v.9  '  In  vain 
do  they  worship  me,'  etc.). 

It  would  seem  from  the  OT  that  the  lips  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  originating  centre  of  life  and  morals.  We 
read  of  'lying  lips'  (Ps  31i«),  of  '  the  lip  of  truth'  (Pr  1219),  0f 
'  unclean  lips '  (Is  6s),  and  of  '  the  poison  of  asps '  as  '  under  the 
lips '  (quoted  in  Ro  313) ;  and  in  the  NT  also,  of  '  the  fruit  of 
the  lips '  (He  1315),  and  of  '  lips  that  speak  no  guile '  (1  P  31°), 
etc. 

But  whatever  be  the  implied  allusion  or  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  here,  this  much  is  certain, 
that  our  Lord  in  speaking  to  His  own  contem- 
poraries said,  '  This  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  con- 
cerning you ' — language  that  would  seem  to  require 
us  to  interpret  the  passage  so  as  to  make  it  include 
and  describe  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  His  day,  and, 
probably,  all  people  of  all  times  who  were,  or  are, 
or  will  yet  be,  guilty  of  offering  to  God  a  worship 
in  which  they  do  not  draw  near  to  Him  in  heart. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

LITTLE  ONES.— The  phrase  'one  of  these  little 
ones '  occurs  in  the  records  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  six  times  (Mt  1042  186- 10-  H, 
Mk  942,  Lk  172),  although,  to  satisfy  these  refer- 
ences, it  need  not  have  been  employed  by  our  Lord 
on  more  than  two  or  three  different  occasions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  used  with  marked  solemnity 
and  to  be  charged  with  high  emotion.  To  under- 
stand its  implications,  we  shall  need  to  inquire 
whom  our  Lord  designates  as  '  little  ones,'  whence 
the  designation  was  derived,  and  what  its  sig- 
nificance is. 

1.  It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  assumed  that 
at  least  in  some  of  the  instances  of  its  occurrence 
the  phrase  designates,  quite  simply,  actual  children. 
Thus,  multitudes  of  Christians  appear  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  read  Mt  1810  as  a  declaration  that  the 
'  angels  of  children '  (whatever  these  '  angels '  may 
be)  hold  a  particularly  exalted  place  in  heaven. 
The  connexion  of  this  whole  passage  with  the 
opening  verses  of  the  chapter,  where  a  '  little  child ' 
is  presented  as  a  type  of  the  children  of  the  King- 
dom, seems  to  many  to  require  this  interpretation, 
and  the  parallel  passages,  Mk  937- 42,  Lk  9^  172  to 
add  their  support  to  it.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  however,  will 
show  that  its  reference  is  never  to  actual  children, 
but  in  every  case  to  our  Lord's  disciples. 

The  earliest  recorded  employment  of  the  phrase 
is  reported  in  Mt  lO40"42.  Our  Lord  is  here  bring- 
ing to  a  close  His  instructions  to  His  Apostles  as 
Hesent  them  forth  on  their  first,  their  trial,  evan- 
gelistic tour.     His  words  are  words  of  highest  en- 


couragement. He  that  receiveth  you,'  He  says, 
'  receiveth  me ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  re- 
ceiveth him  that  sent  me.'  Our  Lord  makes 
common  cause  with  His  messengers :  that  is  the 
general  declaration.  Then  comes  the  enforcement 
by  illustration.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  under- 
standing that  '  he  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet' — that  is,  not  in  the  name 
of  another  prophet,  but  on  this  sole  ground,  that 
he  is  a  prophet,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  our 
English  idiom,  as  a  prophet — '  shall  receive  a 
prophet's  reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  right- 
eous man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man' — that 
is,  again,  merely  because  he  is  a  righteous  man — 
'shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.'  The 
broad  principle,  then,  is  that  the  receiver  shall  be 
put,  in  the  matter  of  reward,  on  the  level  of  the 
received  ;  by  his  reception  of  the  prophet  or  right- 
eous man,  he  takes  his  place  by  his  side  and  be- 
comes sharer  in  his  reward.  Now  comes  the 
application,  marked  as  such  (and  not  the  continua- 
tion of  the  examples)  by  a  change  of  construction. 
'And  whosoever' — perhaps  we  might  paraphrase 
'  Likewise  whosoever ' — '  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.'  The  parallelism 
of  the  clauses  here  with  those  in  the  preceding 
sentences  compels  us  to  read  '  one  of  these  little 
ones '  as  a  synonym  of  '  a  disciple. '  The  sense 
is,  as  the  receiver  of  the  prophet  shall  share  the 
prophet's  reward,  and  the  receiver  of  the  righteous 
man  the  righteous  man's  reward,  so  the  receiver  of 
the  disciple  shall  share  the  disciple's  reward.  The 
general  purport  of  the  declaration,  moreover,  de- 
mands this  sense.  Its  object  was  to  hearten  and 
encourage  the  Apostles  on  their  mission.  For  that, 
they  needed  assurance,  not  that  goodness  to  chil- 
dren would  be  marked  and  rewarded,  but  that 
they,  the  Apostles,  were  under  Divine  care.  The 
Very  variations  from  the  phraseology  of  the  earlier 
sentences  which  are  introduced  into  the  application 
have  their  part  to  play  in  emphasizing  this  needed 
lesson.  These  variations  are  five  in  number.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  the  simple  '  he  that ' 
receiveth,  we  have  here  the  emphasized  universal 
'  whosoever ' ;  there  is  no  danger  of  failure  here. 
Next,  instead  of  the  simple,  comprehensive  're- 
ceiveth,' the  least  conceivable  benefit  is  here 
specified — '  shall  give  to  drink  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only ' :  the  slightest  goodness  to  the  disciples  shall 
be  noted  and  rewarded.  Next,  instead  of  the 
simple  statement  that  the  benefiter  shall  share 
the  reward  of  the  benefited,  we  have  a  solemn 
asseveration  that  in  no  case  will  a  due  reward  be 
missed  :  the  nature  of  the  reward  is  left  in  large 
vagueness,  and  it  is  hinted  only  that  it  shall  be 
appropriate,  treated  as  of  obligation,  and  surely 
given.  Lastly,  instead  of  the  cold  'disciple,'  we 
have  the  tender  'one  of  these  little  ones.'  The 
disciples  our  Lord  has  in  mind  are  Mis  own  dis- 
ciples :  His  own  disciples  He  cherishes  with  a 
devoted  love ;  and  this  love  is  pledged  to  their 
protection.  The  effect  of  these  variations  from 
the  formally  exact  parallel  is  to  raise  the  saying 
to  its  emotional  climax.  The  lesson  conveyed  is 
that  Christ's  disciples  are  under  the  watchful  care 
of  His  jealous  love. 

The  case  is  similar  with  that  in  the  paragraph 
Mt  185"14.  It  is  important  that  the  relation  of  this 
paragraph  to  the  preceding  one  (181"4),  and  the 
nature  of  the  transition  made  at  v.s  be  correctly 
apprehended.  The  Apostles  had  been  disputing 
about  their  relative  claims  to  greatness  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  the  Lord  teaches  them 
a  much  needed  lesson  in  humility  by  the  example 
of  a  little  child.  Setting  a  little  child  in  their 
midst,  He  exhorts  them  to  see  in  it  a  type  of  the 
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children  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  seek  to  become 
like  it  if  they  would  be  greatest  in  that  Kingdom 
(cf.  art.  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  304).  With  v.4,  how- 
ever, this  incident  closes,  and  the  lesson  from  it  is 
concluded.  The  discussion  that  follows  in  the 
succeeding  verses  is  no  longer  an  inculcation  of 
humility.  It  is  an  exhilarating  pledge  of  the 
whole  Divine  power  to  the  sustaining,  protection, 
and  glorification  of  Christ's  disciples.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  two  paragraphs  seems  to  turn 
on  the  idea  that,  though  men  enter  the  Kingdom  like 
helpless  infants,  they  are  not  therefore  abandoned 
to  the  adverse  forces  of  the  world  :  the  power  of 
God  is  outstretched  for  their  salvation.  'Such 
little  children '  (v.5)  God  takes  under  His  own  pro- 
tection, rewarding  those  who  do  them  benefits,  and 
visiting  with  the  severest  punishment  those  who 
evil-entreat  them  ;  their  angels  ever  behold  the 
Father's  face  in  heaven ;  if  they  go  astray  every- 
thing is  left  that  they  may  be  recovered ;  the 
Father's  will  is  pledged  that  no  one  of  them  shall 
perish.  The  force  of  these  great  assurances  is  in- 
definitely enhanced  by  the  individual  note  that  is 
thrown  into  them.  Throughout,  the  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  individual,  as  distinguished  from  the  class, 
as  the  object  of  the  Divine  love  (w.5-6-10-12'14): 
not  a  single  one  of  them  shall  be  without  the 
Father's  care,  no  single  one  of  them  shall  perish. 
The  passage  is  in  effect  just  the  Synoptic  parallel  of 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  or  the  Evangelic 
parallel  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  Christ's 
'little  ones'  in  it  are,  in  short,  just  'those  that 
believe  on  him,'  of  whom  '  it  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  one  should  perish,'  whose  'angels  in 
heaven  do  always  behold  the  face  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. ' 

The  declaration  of  Mk  942  is  parallel  with  that 
of  Mt  186,  and  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  verse 
the  thought  of  which  is  parallel  with  that  of  Mt 
1042.  This  passage  gives  us  thus  afresh  in  a  single 
context  the  two  primary  statements  we  have  met 
with  in  Matthew.  The  variations  of  the  phrase- 
ology in  v.41  from  what  we  have  seen  in  Mt  1042 
supply  commentaries  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrases 
in  the  latter.  '  Little  ones '  in  the  one  becomes 
'you,'  that  is,  Christ's  disciples,  in  the  other:  'in 
the  name  of  a  disciple '  in  the  one,  '  in  the  name 
that  ye  are  Christ's'  in  the  other.  Thus  the  in- 
terpretation suggested  of  the  passage  in  Matthew 
is  confirmed  by  the  very  language  of  the  passage  in 
Mark.  But  this  language  in  v.41  settles  the  mean- 
ing also  of  the  phrases  in  the  succeeding  verse. 
The  '  you,'  i.e.  the  disciples,  of  v.41  is  replaced  in 
v.42  by  'these  little  ones  that  believe,'  which  must, 
therefore,  mean  the  same  thing.  This  indeed  would 
be  independently  true,  since  these  '  little  ones '  are 
specifically  defined  here  not  as  '  little  ones '  simply, 
but  as  those  little  ones'  'that  have  faith.'  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore,  that '  these  little  ones '  in  this 
passage  means  not  children,  but  believers. 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs,  Lk  172,  is  parallel  in  its  assertion  with  Mt 
186and  Mk  942,  and  repeats  in  effect  their  language. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  children  in  the  entire  con- 
text, in  which  our  Lord  simply  warns  His  '  dis- 
ciples'  against  sins  against  their  brethren.  In 
this  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Mk.,  in  other 
words,  we  have  merely  renewed  manifestations  of 
the  Saviour's  concern  for  those  He  calls  '  these 
little  ones.'  He  pronounces  the  sin  of  causing 
those  for  whom  His  love  was  thus  pledged  to 
stumble,  almost  too  great  to  be  expressed  in 
words. 

On  every  occasion  of  its  occurrence,  therefore,  the 
phrase  '  these  little  ones '  evinces  itself  independ- 
ently a  designation,  not  of  children,  but  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ.  In  these  circumstances,  we 
cannot  permit  doubt  to  be  thrown  on  its  mean- 


ing in  the  palmary  passage,  Mt  185f-,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  certain  passages  in  Mark  (933-37) 
and  Luke  (946-18)  which  are  parallel  to  Mt  181"5 
might  easily  be  so  read  as  to  make  literal  children 
the  subject  of  their  declarations  (Mk  937,  Lk  948) 
parallel  to  Mt  185.  The  account  in  Matthew  is 
the  fuller,  and  permits  the  connexion  of  the  clauses 
to  be  more  exactly  estimated.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  merely  the  compression  of  Mark's  and  Luke's 
reports  which  tempts  to  the  identification  of  the 
'  little  child  '  of  the  earlier  verses  with  the  '  one  of 
such  little  children'  (Mk.),  or  'this  little  child' 
(Lk.)  of  the  closing  verse  :  and  the  pressing  of  this 
language  literally  is  not  free  from  difficulties  of 
its  own.  In  any  event,  we  cannot  permit  any 
difficulties  that  we  may  feel  in  explaining  Mk  937, 
Lk  948  to  affect  the  determination  of  the  meaning 
of  a  phrase  which  does  not  occur  in  them,  when 
we  meet  it  in  other  passages  where  its  sense  seems 
clearly  indicated. 

We  may  take  it  as  established,  then,  that  the 
phrase  '  these  little  ones '  on  the  Master's  lips 
means  not  'children,'  but  distinctly  and  always 
'  my  disciples.'  The  question  still  remains  open, 
however,  whether  our  Lord  means  by  it  all  His 
disciples,  or  only  a  specially  designated  class  of 
them.  The  latter  has  been  quite  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  interpreters  have  busied  themselves 
defining  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  par- 
ticularly designated  class.  Hahn,  for  example, 
argues  strenuously  that  the  disciples  at  large  cannot 
be  meant ;  but  that  the  designation  presupposes 
gradations  among  the  disciples  (cf.  Lk  V28),  and 
the  essence  of  the  exhortation  in  Lk  172  at  least 
is  that  the  greater  must  not  despise  the  lesser. 
Godet  similarly  supposes  that  the  '  little  ones '  are 
'  beginners  in  the  faith,'  '  those  yet  weak  in  the 
faith.'  Surely,  however,  such  distinctions  are 
foreign  to  the  contexts  in  which  these  phrases 
occur,  and  even  inconsistent  with  them.  In  Mt 
1042,  for  example,  the  broad  identification  of  ■  one 
of  these  little  ones '  with  ■  a  disciple '  excludes 
from  thought  all  divisions  within  the  body  of 
disciples ;  and  the  definition  of  '  these '  as  the 
disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  was  speaking,  as 
He  spoke  of  them  as  '  these  little  ones, '  looks  in 
the  same  direction.  In  Mk  942,  again,  the  phrase 
'  these  little  ones '  takes  up  broadly  the  '  you '  of 
the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  designates  just 
the  disciples  at  large.  'These  little  ones'  are, 
moreover,  defined  here  as  '  these  that  believe,'  that 
is  to  say,  as  '  believers,'  in  their  essential  char- 
acteristics as  such.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Lk  172,  in  the  context  of  which  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  brother  and  brother  but  no  dis- 
crimination between  greater  and  lesser,  while  the 
whole  drift  of  Mt  185"14  is  to  exalt  the  '  little  ones ' 
and  to  identify  them  with  that  body  of  chosen 
ones  to  whose  salvation  the  will  of  the  Father  is 
pledged.  It  may  be  taken  as  exegetically  certain, 
then,  that  by  'these  little  ones'  our  Lord  does 
not  intend  to  single  out  a  certain  section  of  His 
disciples, — whether  the  weakest  in  faith  or  the 
more  advanced  in  that  humility  of  spirit  which 
is  the  fruit  of  a  great  faith,  —  but  means  the 
whole  body  of  His  disciples.  This  is  therefore  just 
one  of  the  somewhat  numerous  general  designa- 
tions which  He  gives  to  His  disciples  by  which  to 
express  His  conception  of  their  character  and 
estate,  and  the  nature  of  His  feelings  towards 
them. 

2.  Whence  this  particular  designation  of  His 
disciples  was  derived  by  our  Lord  remains  indeed 
somewhat  obscure.  It  used  to  be  quite  generally 
supposed  that  in  it  He  had  simply  adopted  and 
applied  to  His  own  disciples  an  ordinary  designa- 
tion for  their  pupils  current  in  the  Rabbinical 
schools.     This  idea  seems  traceable  to  J.  J.  Wet- 
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stein,  who  illustrates  the  phrase  on  its  first  occur- 
rence (Mt  1042)  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Bereshith  Rabba  (xlii.  4) : 

'  Where  there  are  no  little  ones,  there  are  no  disciples ;  where 
there  are  no  disciples,  there  are  no  sages ;  where  there  are  no 
sages,  there  are  no  elders ;  where  there  are  no  elders,  there  are 
no  prophets ;  where  there  is  no  prophet,  there  is  no  God.' 

Following  this  suggestion,  commentators  like 
Bolten,  Kuinoel,  Bloomfield,  Fritzsche  have 
accordingly  explained  the  phrase  as  simply  a 
Hebraism  for  'disciples.' 

It  was  early  pointed  out,  however  {e.g.  by  Meyer, 
ed.  2,  p.  215  note;  Bruno  Bauer,  ii.  241),  that  the 
currency  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  of  such  an 
employment  of  'little  ones'  as  a  designation  for 
'disciples'  is  neither  shown  by  the  citation  from 
the  Bereshith  Rabba  nor  supported  by  any  other 
evidence.  Accordingly  this  notion  has  quite  gener- 
ally died  out  (cf.  Meyer- Weiss,  ed.  8,  1890). 
Its  place  has  been  largely  taken  by  the  very 
natural  supposition  that  our  Lord  has  done  for 
Himself  what  the  Rabbis  had  been  supposed  to 
have  done  for  Him,  —  applied  affectionately  to 
His  disciples  a  designation  appropriate  literally 
only  to  children.  The  difficulty  of  this  sup- 
position, otherwise  most  satisfactory,  is  that  the 
particular  designation  in  question — 'little  ones' 
— is  not  a  Biblical  designation  of  children,  and 
not  one  which  would  readily  suggest  itself  as 
a  term  of  affection.  Neither  the  Hebrew  (]op)  nor 
the  Greek  (fUKp6s)  lent  itself  readily  to  adoption 
as  a  term  of  tenderness ;  and  accordingly  neither 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Greek  Bible  does  the 
term  '  little  ones '  (o'jopn,  ol  fiucpol)  ever  occur  as  a 
periphrasis  for  children.  AVhere  we  read  of  '  little 
ones '  in  the  English  Bible  in  the  sense  of  children, 
this  is  an  imposition  of  an  English  idea  upon  a 
totally  divergent  Hebrew  conception  («hj  Gn  3429 
43s  46*  etc. ).  It  is  quite  true  that  in  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  D':ap  has  become  a  standing  term  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  not  as  a  term  of  affectionate  feeling  so 
much  as  with  the  simple  implication  of  immaturity. 
The  katan  and  ketanna  were  to  the  Rabbis  merely 
the  '  boy '  and  '  girl '  as  undeveloped  and  unripe, 
in  opposition  to  the  mature  man  and  woman.  And 
although  this  term  was  occasionally  transferred  by 
them  metaphorically  to  their  pupils,  it  was  not,  if 
we  can  trust  the  lexicographers,  in  a  very  pleasant 
sense.  The  '  little  one '  among  the  disciples  was 
just  an  '  abortion '  —  one  who  disregarded  his 
teacher  and  set  his  immaturity  against  his  master's 
ripe  learning ;  or  one  who,  while  yet  fit  only  to 
be  a  learner,  wished  to  set  himself  up  prematurely 
as  a  teacher  (cf.  Levy  or  Jastrow,  sub  voce  ]ap, 
quoting  the  tract  Sota  22a ;  but  consult  Sota  246, 
where  we  are  told  that  Samuel  was  surnamed  \opn 
'the  Little,'— cf.  'James  the  Little'  in  the  NT, 
and  'Kleigenes  the  Little'  in  Xenophon, — because 
he  made  himself  little,  that  is,  bore  himself  humbly  ; 
here  a  good  sense  seems  to  be  attached  to  the 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word).  It  was  assuredly 
not  from  this  circle  of  ideas  that  our  Lord  derived 
His  use  of  the  phrase,  even  if  we  may  suppose  that 
this  Rabbinical  use  of  it  was  already  developed  in 
His  day. 

Only  two  OT  passages  suggest  themselves  as 
offering  natural  points  of  departure  for  the  framing 
of  such  a  phrase  as  our  Lord  employs.  The  one 
of  these  is  Is  6022  and  the  other  Zee  137.  In  the 
former,  the  terms  employed,  from  which  our  Lord's 
phrase  may  have  been  derived,  are  jbjw  in  the  first 
clause  and  -vysn  in  the  second.  In  the  latter  the 
Hebrew  term  employed  is  msytn,  translated  in  the 
LXX  oi  fUKpoi.  Both  passages  are  Messianic,  though 
only  Zee  137  is  adduced  in  the  NT  and  given  explicit 
application  to  Christ  (Mt  2631,  Mk  1427).  In  neither 
is  there  any  allusion  to  children  ;  but  in  both  the 
reference  of  the  diminutive  term  is  to  the  smallness 


of  the  beginnings  out  of  which  the  Lord  in  the  days 
of  the  coming  blessing  shall  recreate  His  Church.  If 
we  may  believe  that  the  Master  had  these  passages 
in  mind  when  He  called  His  disciples  '  these  little 
ones,'  then  the  application  of  the  term  to  them 
obviously  meant  to  point  them  out  as  those  '  little 
ones '  who,  Zechariah  had  promised,  should  be 
refined  as  silver  and  tried  as  gold,  only  that  they 
might  for  ever  become  the  Lord's  people ;  who, 
Isaiah  had  promised,  should  be  the  unassuming 
nucleus  out  of  which  by  gracious  expansion  should 
be  developed  the  newly  created  city  of  God 
which  should  be  to  Him  an  everlasting  possession. 
The  consonance  of  this  implication  of  the  term 
with  all  the  allusions  of  the  contexts  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  with  all  the  declarations  concerning  His 
'  little  ones '  which  our  Lord  makes,  lies  on  the 
face  of  things.  And  on  its  assumption  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  form  and  use  of  the  phrase  at 
once  find  an  adequate  explanation. 

3.  If,  now,  we  ask  why  and  with  what  meaning 
our  Lord  designated  His  disciples  '  these  little 
ones,'  a  twofold  answer  seems  indicated.  It  is  on 
the  one  side  His  chief  Messianic  designation  of  His 
followers :  it  is  on  the  other  side  the  chief  of  His 
hypocoristic  designations  of  them.  Other  desig- 
nations of  each  order  exist.  When  Jesus  speaks 
of  His  followers  as  '  children  of  the  kingdom,'  for 
example,  He  is  applying  to  them  a  Messianic 
designation ;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  circle 
of  ideas  most  closely  related  to  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  supposed  to  be  in  His  mind  in  the 
instance  holding  our  attention,  when  He  calls  them 
His  'sheep'  (Mt  2631)  or  more  pointedly  His  'little 
flock'  (Lk  1232),  these  are  Messianic  designations 
which  He  is  applying  to  them.  Similarly  His 
language  with  reference  to  them  was  full  of  hypo- 
coristics.  They  were  not  merely  His  '  children ' 
(Mk  1024,  Jn  215),  but  His  'little  children'  (Jn 
1333).  They  were  not  merely  His  '  flock  '  (Mt  2631, 
Jn  1016),  but  His  'little  flock'  (Lk  1232).  They 
were  not  merely  His  'sheep'  (Mt  108),  but  His 
'  little  sheep '  ( Jn  107- 16) ;  not  merely  His  '  lambs ' 
(Lk  103),  but  His  'little  lambs'  (Jn  21ls).  In 
the  designation  '  little  ones '  both  these  lines  of 
expression  reach  their  height.  In  calling  His  dis- 
ciples the  'little  ones'  of  Is  6022,  Zee  137,  He 
points  to  them  as  the  true  seed  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  branch  of  God's  planting,  the  work  of  His 
hands  in  which  He  shall  be  glorified  (cf.  Schwartz- 
kopff,  The  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  199-202). 
In  calling  them  '  little  ones '  (ol  fuxpol)  He  applies  to 
them  the  hypocoristic  by  way  of  eminence, — so  pure 
a  hypocoristic  that  the  very  substantive  is  lacking, 
and  nothing  persists  but  the  bare  endearing  diminu- 
tive. There  is  combined,  therefore,  in  this  desig- 
nation the  expression  of  our  Lord's  deep-reaching 
tenderness  for  His  disciples  and  the  declaration  of 
His  protecting  care  over  them  as  '  the  remnant  of 
Jacob.'  The  ordinary  suggestions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  as  applied  to  the  disciples  may  doubt- 
less be  neglected  as  artificial.  Reuss,  for  example, 
thinks  they  were  called  '  little  ones '  because  they 
were  drawn  from  the  most  humble,  the  least  dis- 
tinguished section  of  society ;  de  Wette,  because 
they  were  despised  and  meanly  esteemed  for 
Christ's  sake  ;  Dr  Riddle,  in  recognition  of  their 
weakness  in  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  world.  These  are  all  secondary 
ideas.  Primarily  our  Lord's  disciples  were  called 
by  Him  '  little  ones '  because  this  was  the  natural 
utterance  of  the  tenderness  of  Jesus'  love  for 
them,  and  the  strongest  mode  of  expressing  the 
glorious  destiny  that  was  in  store  for  them.  The 
passages  in  which  the  epithet  occurs  are  full  of 
the  note  of  pledged  protection,  and  they  run  up 
into  that  marvellous  declaration  that  no  man 
and  no  thing  can  snatch  them  out  of  the  Father's 
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hand.  We  shall  not  go  far  wrong,  then,  if  we 
say  simply  that  our  Saviour  calls  His  disciples 
1  these  little  ones '  because  He  thinks  of  them  as 
the  peculiar  objects  of  His  protecting  care,  and 
sees  in  them  already  of  the  travail  of  His  soul 
that  He  may  be  satisfied.  The  greatness  of  His 
love  for  them,  the  greatness  of  their  significance 
as  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom, — these  are  the  two 
ideas  that  combine  in  this  designation. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

LIVING. — 1.  Bios  =  'livelihood,'  'means  of  liv- 
ing.' It  is  often  used  in  this  sense  in  class.  Gr., 
e.g.  tov  §iov  Kraadai,  irotetadcu,  etc. ;  Plato,  Gorg. 
486  D,  (men)  oh  £<jti  koX  j3ios  kcli  Sofa  /ecu  dX\a  7ro\\di 
ayadd ;  Phocylides,  Frag.  10,  ed.  Bergk,  dl£r)o-6ai 
^lott]v,  aperriv  8'  Srav  rj  /3/os  rjdrj  (like  Hor.  Ep.  I.  i. 
53,  '  quserenda  pecunia  primum  est,  virtus  post 
nummos ').  It  is  rendered  '  living '  in  four  passages 
in  the  Gospels.  (1)  Mk  12"  (||  Lk  214)  tfaKev  8\ov 
rdv  fiiov  auTTjs,  Vulg.  totum  victum  suum='  all  that 
she  had  to  live  upon  until  more  should  be  earned ' 
(Swete).  Jesus  knew  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
that  she  might  have  retained  one  of  the  Xeirrd  when 
she  cast  in  both  (Nestle,  Expos.  Times,  xiii.  562, 
who  adds  that  2  Co  812  looks  like  the  moral  drawn 
from  this  passage ;  cf.  Holtzmann,  Hand-Com- 
mentar,  256).  Compare  the  praise  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  Pr  3114  (LXX  avvdyei  8t  aiirr]  tov  piov).  (2) 
Lk  8143  iarpofc  irpocravaXdo-ao-a  8\ov  tov  j3lov,  Vulg. 
omnem  substantiam  suam :  the  irpds  implying 
tjjat  besides  what  she  had  suffered,  she  had  ex- 
pended all  her  means  of  subsistence  (cf.  Plummer, 
234;  Holtzmann,  157 ;  Hastings'  DB  Hi.  322a); 
Ca  87  LXX,  £av  Sip  dvrjp  irdvra  tov  [llov  aiiTov  iv  Trj 
aydirrj,  ^ovStvwffei  ii-ovb'evtiio~ovo-iv  avr6v,  forms  a  sug- 
gestive parallel.  (3)  Lk  1512  dutXev  olvtoU  t6v  fiStov, 
Vulg.  divisit  illis  substantiam :  6  /Jios  being  equi- 
valent to  r)  ovcria  ('his  estate ').  Such  a  division  of 
property  in  the  father's  lifetime  was  perhaps  not 
uncommon.  What  precise  rights  the  father  re- 
tained after  the  division  is  not  clear.  The  words 
tt&vto.  to.  e/ia.  <rd  io-Tiv  (v.31)  are  not  spoken  in  a  legal 
sense,  but  are  an  expression  of  fatherly  affection 
(cf.  Plummer,  372 ;  Simcox,  Expositor,  1889,  ii. 
124,  127).  to  imfid\\ov  /jijpos  was  a  technical  form- 
ula, as  appears  from  the  papyri  (Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies,  230).  The  share  of  the  younger  son  would 
be  a  third  (Dt  2117,  cf.  Jiilicher,  Gleichnisreden, 
338).  (4)  Lk  1530  6  KaTa<j>ayi!)v  crov  t6v  fHov.  Plummer 
thinks  there  may  be  bitterness  in  the  crou,  when 
avrov  might  have  been  more  fairly  used.  But  the 
aov  tov  pLov  may  have  been  due  to  correct  feeling  ; 
the  elder  son  not  regarding  the  share  which  he 
himself  had  received  as  being  absolutely  his  own 
as  long  as  his  father  lived  (cf.  Jiilicher,  Gleichnis- 
reden, 337).  j3Los  is  used  in  the  same  sense  :  1  Jn 
317  8s  5'  kv  ixv  T0V  fi'<-ov  T°v  Kdo-fiov,  where  it  is 
rendered  'this  world's  good'  (AV),  'goods'  (KV), 
and  includes  '  all  the  endowments  which  make 
up  our  earthly  riches,  wealth,  station,  intellect' 
(Westcott,  in  loc.).  For  the  distinction  between 
far)  and  /3i'os,  in  NT  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (far)  the  principle  of  life,  vita 
qua  vivimus ;  jSi'os  the  process,  the  circumstances, 
the  accidents  of  life,  in  its  social  relations,  vita 
quam  vivimus;  cf.  Lk  814),  see  the  valuable  note 
of  Lightfoot,  Ignat.  ad  Rom.  vii.  3  (Apostolic 
Fathers,  second  part,  ii.  1,  225-226) ;  and  cf.  Haupt 
on  1  Jn  216,  and  Trench,  Synon.  xxvii. 

2.  ZQv. — (1)  as  applied  to  God:  by  St.  Peter, 
Mt  1616  6  uios  tov  0eov  tov  favros ;  by  the  high 
priest,  Mt  26s3  ^opicifa  <r<-  ko.t&  tov  d.  t.  f. ;  by 
Christ  Himself,  Jn  6W  6  fav  warrip. 

The  title  'the  living  God'  occurs  in  OT  in  the  following 
passages  :  D"iJ  Dv6«  Dt  523  (26),  i  s  1726-36,  jer  lO'd  2336 ;  o'ljh* 
'rj  2  K  194-16  (||  is  374.");  '0  Sk  Jos  3l«,  Hos  2!  (11°),  Ps  423(2) 
843  (2) ;  K>n  .ttnh*  Dn  621  (20).  27  (26).  it  is  found  besides  (in 
LXX)  Dt  4*5,  To  131,  Est  613,  Dn  419  523  127,  Bel  5,  3  Mac  628.     A 


study  of  the  OT  passages  shows  that  God  is  called  '  the  living 
God,'  not  only  as  contrasted  with  the  dead  idols  of  the  heathen, 
but  also  as  the  God  of  active  Providence,  as  Israel's  Protector 
and  Helper,  as  He  who  is  Life,  and  the  never-failing  Source  of 
spiritual  life  to  men.  It  is  perhaps  the  title  of  God  that  conies 
nearest  in  significance  to  Jahweh,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  at  times  of  great  emotion  as  a  substitute  for  it,  particularly 
when  the  name  Jahweh  had  disappeared  from  popular  use  (cf. 
Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  195).  Sanday  (BL,  1893,  p.  153,  cf.  124) 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  this  prophetic 
title  as  compared  with  modern  terminology  :  '  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  the  Unconditioned,  the  First  Cause,  the  Moral  Gover- 
nor,' and  so  on  (cf.  Flint,  Sermons  and  Addresses,  170).* 

'The  living  God'  occurs  often  in  NT,  and  the 
writer  of  Hebrews  uses  it  with  special  force  and 
emphasis  (see  A.  B.  Davidson,  note  on  He  312).  On 
the  lips  of  St.  Peter  (Mt  1616)  it  amounts  to  a  con- 
fession that  the  living  God  is  now  revealed  in 
Christ,  who  thus  becomes  the  Source  of  eternal 
life  to  His  followers  (Jn  668 ;  cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
574b).  The  high  priest's  use  of  the  title  adds  a 
certain  dignity  to  his  adjuration ;  and  Jesus 
answered  on  being  thus  solemnly  appealed  to. 
'The  living  Father'  (Jn  657)  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression, combining  as  it  does  all  that  was  signi- 
fied by  '  the  living  God '  in  the  OT  with  Christ's 
revelation  of  God  as  the  Father  who  sent  His  Son 
(or,  of  God  as  the  Source  of  life  on  the  side  of 
love).  The  meaning  of  this  verse  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  our  Lord's  words,  '  I  live  by 
(8td,  RV  'because  of)  the  Father'  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  personal  life  of  human  weakness  and 
suffering  now  in  progress.  In  living  this  life  Jesus 
is  dependent  upon  the  support  and  sustenance  which 
He  is  receiving  at  every  moment  from  the  Father 
who  sent  Him.  A  like  dependence  exists  in  our  case 
upon  Jesus  Himself.  Being  Himself  strengthened, 
He  becomes  the  source  of  strength  to  us.  It  is  the 
very  fact  of  His  coming  and  living  this  life  of 
human  weakness  and  suffering  on  earth  that  puts 
it  within  our  power  to  take  Him  for  our  spiritual 
support  and  sustenance.  When  we  take  home  the 
truth  of  His  self-humbling  love  for  our  sake,  and 
assimilate  it  to  ourselves  as  the  bread  we  eat,  we 
receive  into  our  souls  the  true  life  that  cannot  die 
(cf.  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  i.  272 ;  and  for  a  similar 
profound  saying  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  believers,  see  Jn  1014- 15). 

(2)  As  applied  to  the  Risen  Lord:  Lk  245  tI 
frrreiTe  tov  favra  ytterdi  tu>v  veicpQv  ;  the  angels'  ques- 
tion conveyed  a  reproof  to  the  women  who  were 
come  to  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid,  bring- 
ing the  spices  which  they  had  prepared  :  it  was 
like  asking  them,  '  Where  is  your  faith  ? '  They 
had  heard  the  announcement  Christ  made  to  the 
circle  of  His  followers  before  leaving  Galilee,  that 
He  would  rise  again  the  third  day  (vv.6-7).  At 
the  same  time,  the  question  was  spoken  sympa- 
thetically, and  conveyed  to  them  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  astonishing  truth,  ovk  Io-tlv  &5e,  d\\a 
riyipOr).  Here  6  fav  simply  implies  that  Jesus  lives, 
and  is  not  now  to  be  sought  in  the  place  where  the 
dead  are,  i.e.  continues  no  longer  under  the  power 
of  death  (cf.  v.23  ayyiXwv  dt  \iyovmv  airbv  frjv). 
But  as  spoken  at  the  empty  sepulchre,  it  un- 
doubtedly has  something  of  the  exaltation  of 
meaning  with  which  it  was  afterwards  used  by 
our  Lord  in  His  glorified  state  (Rev  l18  £yw  elfii 

6  fav  '  the  Living  one,'  RV).  There  is  compre- 
hended in  it  the  completeness  of  that  triumph  over 
death  which  was  afterwards  so  richly  unfolded  to 
the  mind  of  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as,  for 
example,  when  St.  Paul  used  the  exultant  lan- 
guage of  Ro  69, 10,  or  spoke  of  Christ  as  a  irvedp.a, 

faOTTOLOVV  (1  Co  1545). 

(3)  As  applied  to  Water  and  Bread  in  the  Fourth 

*  '  O  Thou  Infinite,  Amen,'  was  the  form  of  prayer  Tennyson 
used  in  times  of  trouble  and  sorrow  (Memoir  by  his  Son,  i.  324). 
The  language  of  the  founder  of  the  Gilford  Lectureship  may  also 
be  recalled. 
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Gospel  :  Jn  410-  n  V8up  {Civ ;  738  irora/xol  SBaros 
fuiiiTos ;  651  tyu  elm  6  &pros  6  £u>v. — a.  Jn  410-  u. 
'  Living  water '  is  spring  water,  as  contrasted  with 
that  collected  in  a  well  or  cistern.  It  is  the  D"n  ca 
of  the  OT  (Gn  2610  [see  Driver's  note],  Lv  145-  6- 
5°-52,  Ca  415,  Jer  213  1713,  Zee  148  ;  also  LXX  Gn  2119, 
Nu  517).  The  woman  of  Samaria  was  familiar  with 
the  expression,  and  her  question  was  quite  natural 
and  appropriate,  '  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob  ? '  '  Here  is  an  ordinary  man  offering  to 
supply  better  water,  spring  water,  in  the  place 
where  the  patriarch  Jacob  had  been  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  building  a  cistern  and  drink- 
ing cistern  water'  (Wendt,  St.  John's  Gospel, 
124).  The  water  in.  Jacob  s  Well  (wh.  see)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  '  percolation  and  rainfall '  (cf. 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  536,  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4829,  Smith's 
DB2  ii.  1503).  Jer  213  especially  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  spring  or  fountain,  gushing 
forth  with  its  unstinted  and  unfailing  supply,  'over- 
flowing, ever-flowing,'  and  the  cistern,  so  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  cracking  (Land  and  Book, 
287),  which  at  the  best  cannot  afford  a  refreshing 
draught  like  that  of  the  bubbling  spring,  and  which 
cannot  permanently  retain  the  water  collected  in 
it.  Christ  does  not  call  Himself  '  the  Living 
water,'  as  He  calls  Himself  'the  Living  bread.' 
What  He  means  by  '  the  living  water '  is  the  word 
of  salvation  which  He  preaches  (cf.  vv.41-  42).  This 
word,  He  says  (v.14),  enters  into  the  inner  personal 
life,  and  becomes  there  a  gushing  spring,  a  peren- 
nial fountain  (w^yr)  i)5aros),  'springing  up  into 
eternal  life,'  i.e.  persisting  to  flow  upwards  till 
we  reach  our  end  of  full  communion  with  God. 
C.  Wesley's  '  Spring  Thou  up  within  my  heart, 
Rise  to  all  eternity,'  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
Israel's  water-drawing  song,  in  which  the  spring 
is  addressed  as  a  living  being  (Nu  2117,  cf.  Encyc. 
Bibl.  i.  515,  iv.  4778). 

b.  Jn  7s8. — '  Pouring  out  water  before  the  Lord ' 
was  a  primitive  ritual  practice,  of  which  the  origin 
is  uncertain.  It  was  '  in  all  probability  a  survival 
from  a  time  when  water  (in  the  desert)  was  con- 
sidered an  article  of  value  '  (Kautzsch  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  620a).  It  is  mentioned  as  a  prayer- 
ottering,  1  S  76 ;  as  a  thank  -  offering,  2  S  2316. 
There  are  no  traces  of  it  beyond  the  time  of  David 
(a  reference  to  it  in  1  K  1833  is  not  probable) ;  but 
the  practice  of  pouring  out  water  as  a  drink-otter- 
ing continued  to  be  observed,  or  was  revived,  in 
connexion  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Every 
morning  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  water 
was  drawn  from  the  spring  of  Siloam  in  a  golden 
pitcher,  and  was  poured  into  a  basin  at  the  top  of 
the  altar  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4213).  The  libation  of 
water  was  probably  a  prayer-ottering  for  abundant 
rain  for  the  new  seed-time  (ib.  iv.  4880,  cf.  iii. 
3354).  Rain  was  an  emblem  of  Messianic  blessings 
(2  S  234,  Ps  72s,  cf.  Hos  63)  ;  and  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  symbolical  act  of  pouring  out  water 
gave  occasion  to  our  Lord's  looking  forward  to  the 
abundant  showers  with  which  He  was  soon  to 
water  the  earth.  —  Further,  this  joyous  festival 
brought  to  our  Lord's  mind  the  Rock  at  Horeb 
(Ex  176,  Nu  2011,  cf.  1  Co  104),  and  perhaps  more 
especially  those  OT  sayings  in  which  it  had  been 
predicted  that  living  water  should  flow  out  from 
Jerusalem,  or  from  the  House  of  the  Lord  (Ezk 
471- 12,  Zee  148,  Jl  318,  cf.  Ps  877).  What  was  the 
precise  connecting  link  of  thought  between  these 
predictions  and  the  phrase  4k  rrjs  iroiX/as  aCrrov,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  But  may  it  not  be  the  case  that, 
in  our  Lord's  view,  what  had  been  spoken  concern- 
ing Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  was  now  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inner  personal  life  of  the  believer, 
enriched  by  the  entrance  of  His  word,  and  renewed 
by  His  Holy  Spirit  ?  This  sanctified  personal  life 
was  what  now  answered  to  the  sanctuary  from 


which  it  had  been  foretold  that  living  waters 
should  flow  out.  Our  Lord's  application  of  the 
term  Koikia  to  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  use  of  jd| 
in  certain  passages  of  the  OT,  where  it  denotes 
the  whole  of  man's  emotional  nature  and  sympa- 
thetic affections  (Pr  2027-  30,  Hab  31B,  cf.  Sir  1912 
5121 ;  cf.  also  the  expression  '  his  bowels  yearned,' 
Gn  4330,  1  K  32C).  The  words  *a0uis  elirev  r)  ypa<f>ri, 
k.t.X.,  are  thus  a  terse  and  eloquent  paraphrase  of 
the  scope  of  the  passages  above  referred  to.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  clause  KaOws  elwev  7) 
ypa<j>7i  cannot  possibly  be  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding 6  irurTevuv  els  4fi4  ('there  are  not  different 
ways  of  believing,'  Principal  Campbell,  The  Four 
Gospels,  in  loc. ).  This  saying  of  our  Lord  supple- 
ments and  extends  that  of  414.  The  word  of  sal- 
vation which  becomes  a  gushing  spring  when 
received  into  the  inner  personal  life  of  the  be- 
liever, and  rises  up  there  unto  eternal  life,  Jesus 
now  announces,  is  to  become  a  rushing  stream,  and 
is  to  flow  out  from  the  believer  in  rivers  of  blessing 
to  others  (irorafioiis  e/cd\eo"6c,  oi>x  eva  irora^ov,  dXXd 
a<paTovs,  Chrys.  in  loc).  The  limitations  to  its 
diffusion  that  at  present  exist  will  be  removed 
when  Christ  shall  have  entered  into  His  glory.  His 
sending  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  company  of  be- 
lievers will  enable  them  to  proclaim  His  word  with 
full  power,  and  will  make  their  holy  lives  a  means 
of  spiritual  replenishment  to  all  mankind.  The 
saying  was  fulfilled  after  Pentecost,  when  '  rivers 
of  living  water '  flowed  out  from  the  Lord's  wit- 
nesses '  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,'  '  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem  '  *  (cf.  Dykes,  Expositor,  1890 
(i.)  p.  127  ff.).  When  the  water  from  Siloam  was 
brought  to  the  Temple,  priests  and  people  sang  the 
words,  '  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation '  (Is  123).  But  in  the  verses 
following  (vv.4"6),  it  was  implied  that  the  water 
so  drawn  was  not  to  be  Israel's  exclusive  posses- 
sion, but  that  the  salvation  which  it  symbolized 
was  to  be  communicated  to  other  nations  (v.6  '  let 
this  be  known  in  all  the  earth,'  RV).  With  the 
leading  thought  of  Jn  738  may  be  compared  what 
St.  Paul  says  about  Christians  first  receiving  and 
then  giving  forth  '  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ' 
(2  Co  46). 

c.  Jn  651. — Two  things  —  the  manna  and  the 
bread  of  the  miracle  which  He  had  just  wrought — 
were  present  to  our  Lord's  mind  when  He  preached 
at  Capernaum,  and  also  to  the  minds  of  His 
hearers.  They  had  said,  after  His  feeding  the  five 
thousand,  '  This  is  of  a  truth  the  Prophet  that 
cometh  into  the  world '  (v.14).  But  the  earthly  and 
material  good  which  they  expected  to  follow  not 
being  immediately  forthcoming,  and  the  first  favour- 
able impression  produced  by  the  miracle  having 
worn  off  they  began  to  criticise  and  find  fault. 
1  After  all,  His  multiplying  the  loaves  is  not  any- 
thing so  very  wonderful.  Can  He  "rain  down 
manna  upon  us  to  eat,  and  give  us  of  the  corn  of 
heaven"  (Ps  7824),  that  we  may  see  and  believe 
Him  (v.30)  ?  The  manna,'  said  they,  '  supplied 
the  wants  of  all  the  hosts  of  Israel  for  forty  years, 
but  He  has  furnished  us  with  no  more  than  one 
meal.'  This  led  Jesus  to  set  forth  the  difference 
between  the  manna  and  '  the  true  bread  from 
heaven '  (v.32).  Inasmuch  as  the  manna  was  sent 
down  from  above,  and  was  continually  renewed,  it 
was  a  type  of  the  true  bread.  But  that  bread  it 
was  not,  being  simply  a  provision  which  was  made 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  which  lasted  only  until 
that  purpose  had  been  fulfilled  (cf.  Jos  512) ;   nor 

*  The  Patristic  expositors  applied  the  saying  mainly  to  the 
effusion  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Hare,  Mission 
of  the  Comforter,  Note  H,  where  a  passage  is  quoted  from  a 
sermon  preached  by  Luther  in  1531,  in  which  he  states  the 
right  sense  with  his  usual  vigour). 
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had  their  fathers'  having  eaten  it  eventually  de- 
livered them  from  the  power  of  death  (v.49).  Jesus 
also  showed  that  His  hearers  had  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  true  purpose  of  the  miracle  He  had 
wrought.  The  bread  of  the  miracle  was  intended 
for  '  a  sign  '  (v.26),  which  they  had  not  had  faith  to 
discern  (v.36),  that  He  could  supply  them  with  the 
true  bread  of  the  soul.  Inasmuch  as  the  multiply- 
ing of  the  loaves  was  due  to  His  love,  and  involved 
the  repeated  action  of  that  love  in  the  gift  of  a 
satisfying  meal  to  each  of  them  severally  (cf.  Swete, 
St.  Mark,  127b),  it  was  •  a  sign '  that  should  have 
led  them  to  believe  that  He  could  give  them  the 
true  bread.  But  they  had  sought  Him  at  Caper- 
naum, not  hungering  for  this  bread,  but  hanker- 
ing after  more  earthly  good,  like  that  which  they 
had  already  received.  Accordingly,  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  bread  of  the  miracle  as  '  the  meat  which 
perisheth,'  and  contrasted  it  with  '  the  meat  which 
endureth  unto  eternal  life '  (v.27).  These  distinc- 
tions of  the  bread  of  the  miracle  as  well  as  the 
manna  from  the  true  bread  of  the  soul  are  im- 
portant and  vital,  and  they  assist  us  to  lay  hold 
of  our  Lord's  meaning  when  He  said,  '  I  am  the 
living  bread.'  This  expression  has  no  parallel  in 
the  OT,  but  it  is  in  close  affinity  with  the  '  living 
water '  in  ch.  4.  As  '  living  water '  is  water  that 
never  ceases  to  gush  forth,  so  '  living  bread '  is 
bread  that  Jesus  never  ceases  to  multiply  for  the 
supply  of  our  spiritual  wants, — bread,  therefore, 
by. which  our  spiritual  sustenance  is  perpetually 
renewed  (cf.  Dods,  Expositor's  Bible,  in  loc).  It  is 
bread  in  ever-multiplying,  unmeasured  store,  that 
can  never  be  exhausted  by  the  famishing.  As 
Jesus  speaks  of  'giving'  this  bread  (v.27),  it  must 
mean,  in  the  first  instance,  the  same  thing  as  the 
better  water  which  He  also  spoke  of  '  giving,' 
namely,  His  word.  This  view  is  in  agreement  with 
the  teaching  of  vv.63-68,  and  is  also  supported  by 
our  Lord's  use  of  Dt  83  (Mt  44,  Lk  44).  But  He 
not  only  speaks  of  'giving'  bread,  He  also  says, 
'  I  am  the  living  bread.'  The  key  to  His  meaning 
is  found  in  the  Prologue.  Jesus  not  only  utters 
the  word  of  God,  but  is  'from  eternity  the  very 
Word  of  God,  by  which  God  manifests  Himself. 
He  is  not  one  who  leads  to  the  way,  but  Himself 
the  Way  ;  not  one  who  preaches  truth,  but  Him- 
self the  Truth'  (l1  143  ;  Hibbert  Journal,  Oct.  1905, 
p.  6).  So  here  Jesus  not  only  gives  the  bread,  but 
is  Himself  'the  living  bread,' — 'the  actual  source 
of  nutrition.'  He  'speaks  of  Himself  not  as  re- 
sembling, but  as  being  the  veritable  vine,  the 
veritable  bread,  the  veritable  light  of  the  world  ; 
implying  that  He  is  the  absolute  truth  of  all  these 
things ;  the  supreme  reality  which  they  partially 
manifest  in  their  several  spheres '  (Illingworth, 
Divine  Immanence2,  135,  cf.  137).  Jesus  adds, 
'which  came  down  from  heaven.'  As  in  the  phy- 
sical realm,  so,  too,  in  the  spiritual,  the  food  that 
sustains  us  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  to  pro- 
cure it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  own  powers  (Is 
5510.  ii)  ^g  j-ne  heaven-given  bread  which  feeds 
our  bodies  ultimately  assumes  the  humble  form  of 
the  baked  loaf,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  nourishes 
life,  retains  the  life  of  the  living  wheat,  and  can 
impart  it,  so  Jesus,  in  order  to  feed  our  souls,  must 
humble  Himself  and  '  be  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,'  be  born,  and  that  in  a  low  condition  (v.42), 
undergo  the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  at  the  end  of 
His  earthly  course  even  '  give  his  flesh  for  the  life 
of  the  world.'  The  power  of  this  truth  of  His  self- 
humbling  love  for  our  sake  enters  into  our  inner 
personal  life,  and  we  are  enabled  to  assimilate  it 
to  ourselves  as  the  food  we  eat,  by  means  of  His 
word.  His  word  is  the  '  bread  which  strengtheneth 
man's  heart '  (Ps  10415),  because  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  Him  who,  having  humbled  Himself  to 
death,  now  for  ever  lives.     Through  it  the  repeated 


action  of  His  love  still  ministers  the  gift  to  each 
hungering  soul.  The  Bread  of  heaven,  in  heaven 
itself,  will  be  the  word  which  Jesus  speaks  to  His 
people. — It  is  the  same  truth  respecting  Christ  as 
our  Living  Food  and  Strength  that  is  '  represented, 
sealed,  and  applied '  to  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(4)  As  applied  to  the  Patriarchs :  Mk  1227  (||  Mt 
2232,  Lk  2038)  ovk  iariv  Beds  veKpCiv,  aWk  £ibvTti>v.  — 
In  expounding  this  cardinal  saying,  we  have  first 
to  inquire  what  doctrine  our  Lord  is  here  vindicat- 
ing. Religious  minds  among  the  Jews  had  already 
arrived  at  the  clearly  defined  hope  of  a  future  life 
(Driver,  Sermons  on  OT,  92),  which  life  they  con- 
ceived of  as  comprehending  '  the  deliverance  of  an 
existent  personality  from  Sheol,  and  its  re-endow- 
ment with  life  in  all  its  powers  and  activities ' 
(Hastings'  DB  iv.  232a).  Sadduceeism,  which 
represented  the  old  Jewish  standpoint,  rejected 
these  doctrines.  The  Sadducees  were  hostile  to 
our  Lord's  whole  teaching  respecting  '  the  king- 
dom of  God,'  which  carried  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom  into  a  future  life,  and  accordingly 
implied  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  resurrection 
that  they  chose  their  line  of  attack  on  His  teaching. 
In  His  discussion  with  them,  it  was  our  Lord's 
object  not  only  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  life 
after  death,  but  also  to  reveal  what  deliverance 
from  death  really  implied.  Had  He  made  use  of 
Ex  3  simply  to  prove  the  continued  existence  of 
men  after  death,  He  would  not  have  met  the 
objections  of  His  opponents.  It  was  their  attack 
on  the  resurrection  that  He  successfully  repelled 
(cf.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  222).  The 
Sadducees,  although  not  actually  rejecting  the 
other  books  of  the  OT,  considered  them  as  being 
very  inferior  in  value  to  the  five  books  of  Moses 
(cf.  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4240).  It  was  from  the  latter, 
accordingly,  that  they  drew  their  objection  to  the 
resurrection.  Founding  on  the  law  of  the  Levirate 
marriage  (see  Levirate  Law),  they  thought  to 
put  our  Lord  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  pro- 
pounding the  case  of  seven  brethren,  who,  after 
having  married  the  same  wife  in  succession,  had 
all  died  childless,  and  then  asking,  '  In  the  resur- 
rection, when  they  shall  rise,  whose  wife  shall  she 
be  of  the  seven?'  The  story  of  Glaphyra  (Jos. 
Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Addison,  Spectator,  No. 
110)  was  probably  much  canvassed  about  that 
time  (Holtzmann,  Hand-Commcntar,  245) ;  and  in 
it  the  marriage-relation  was  conceived  of  as  still 
standing  in  the  world  beyond  death.  Our  Lord 
took  the  opportunity  afforded  Him  by  the  dis- 
putation which  had  arisen  to  set  free  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  from  such  grossly  materialistic 
notions  as  these,  and  to  show  that  the  resurrection 
life  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  present  life  of  the 
body,  or  of  human  relations  as  they  now  exist 
(v.25).  As  to  the  main  point  at  issue,  He  met 
the  Sadducees  on  their  own  ground.  He  directed 
their  attention  to  a  passage  which  they  had  over- 
looked in  one  of  their  revered  books,  and  prefacing 
the  quotation  with  the  words,  'As  touching  the 
dead  that  they  rise,' — thus  showing  that  it  was 
the  resurrection  He  was  vindicating, — He  asked 
them,  '  Have  you  considered  the  bearing  of  this 
passage  upon  the  doctrine  in  question  ? '  As  to 
our  Lord's  use  of  this  passage  of  the  OT,  all  that 
need  be  said  here  is  that  the  revelation  given  to 
Moses  at  Horeb,  and  made  by  him  the  ground  of 
his  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  tribes, — the  revelation, 
namely,  of  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  their  fathers, — 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  Israel's  religion  (cf.  W  R. 
Smith,  Proph.1  32,  OTJC2  303;  Kautzsch  in 
Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  624, 625a).  Our  Lord's  argu- 
ment, based  on  the  passage  quoted,  may  be  stated 
as  follows:— The  words  of  Ex  36- 13- 15- ls  spoke  of 
the   relation  of  the  patriarchs  to  God  as  a  still 
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existing  relation,  and  set  forth  a  fellowship  with 
God  in  which  they,  being  dead,  yet  lived.  But 
their  fellowship  with  God  contained  in  itself  the 
promise  and  the  pledge  of  a  more  complete  life  and 
more  perfect  fellowship  which  should  hereafter  be 
granted  them  by  God.  It  followed,  by  an  inner 
principle  of  necessity,  from  their  being  united  to 
Him  who  is  '  the  God  of  the  living,'  that  He  would 
not  leave  any  part  of  their  being  for  ever  Under 
the  destructive  power  of  death,  but  would  in  the 
end  awaken  them  to  a  heavenly  life  with  Himself 
(Wendt,  I.e.  i.  223 ;  cf.  Bengel,  note  on  Mt  2232 ; 
Salmond,  Chr.  Doctr.  of  Immortality3,  366;  Swete, 
St.  Mark,  266).  Or,  to  state  the  argument  in  a 
more  compact  form  : — God  is  Life.  The  patriarchs 
are  in  God,  therefore  they  partake  of  life.  But 
life  cannot  die,  therefore  they  must  continue  living 
for  ever.  But  a  purely  incorporeal  existence  does 
not  give  the  full  conception  of  life  in  man's  case. 
Each  patriarch  is  soul  plus  body.  Therefore  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  soul,  is  secured  in  an  ever- 
lasting life.  Compare  the  remarkable  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  by  the  apologist  Athenagoras 
(c.  a.d.  177),  especially  chs.  14-17  (Donaldson,  A 
Critical  History  of  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.  iii.  116, 
136  fi'.).  The  ground  of  the  resurrection-hope 
which  our  Lord  found  in  this  passage  was  beyond 
question  contained  in  it,  seeing  that  He  found  it 
there  and  set  it  forth.  He  could  see  all  that  God 
meant  when  He  called  Himself  'the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.'  He  could  discern  the  full  witness  borne 
by  this  title  to  the  certainty  of  the  hope  which  He 
defended.  'He  who  spoke  in  the  OT  was  God, 
ind  from  the  first  that  which  He  spoke  about  was 
the  consummation  which  filled  His  thought '  (A.  B. 
Davidson,  Expositor,  1900  (i.),  15  ;  cf.  OT  Prophecy, 
14).  Further,  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  Him- 
self we  have  the  conclusive  proof  that  communion 
with  God  involves  the  restitution  of  the  whole 
of  our  personal  being.  What  the  proper  view  of 
the  resurrection  body  is  Ave  find  later  on  from  St. 
Paul,  whose  doctrine  of  a  aufm  TrvevfiariKop  as  con- 
trasted with  a  aCbfia  \pvx<-Kbv  (1  Co  1544),  and  of  a 
aufj.a  rijs  56£?)5  avrou  as  contrasted  with  a  aCifia.  ttjj 
Tdirnvtbaewi  r\y.Q>v  (Ph  321),  was  no  doubt  evolved 
from  our  Lord's  saying. 

(5)  As  applied  to  the  manner  or  course  of  life  : 
Lk  1513  $S>v  do-uiTws,  'with  riotous  living'  (cf.  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iv.  8,  d<n&TO)s  fijv).  Contrast '  holy  living.' 
From  this  phrase  is  derived  the  title  6  &<twtos  vlos, 
films  prodigus,  by  which  this  parable  is  generally 
known  (Trench,  Par.8  393 ;  Jiilicher,  Gleichnisr. 
337,  341).*    See  also  art.  Life. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  reff.  in  this  art.,  see  Dale,  The 
Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels;  Forsyth,  The  Holy  Father 
and  the  Living  Christ ;  van  Dyke,  The  Reality  of  Religion,  p. 
121 ;  Liddon,  Passiontide  Sermons,  p.  244. 

James  Donald. 
LOAF  (dpros). — The  Eastern  loaf  is  not  at  all 
like  the  bread  in  use  among  ourselves.  The  Pass- 
over loaf — a  large  round  thin  cake — probably  pre- 
serves the  shape  of  the  loaf  in  use  among  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time.  The  same  shape  of  loaf  is 
found  to-day  among  the  Bedawin  and  fellah  in  as 
well  as  in  many  villages  and  towns.  The  loaves 
are  of  considerable  size, — -18  in.  or  more  in  diameter, 
— and  are  of  an  extreme  tenuity  and  of  a  peculiar 
but  not  unpleasant  toughness.  They  are  baked 
usually  on  a  convex  girdle,  very  often  on  the  im- 
plement which  is  used  for  roasting  coffee — hence 
the  name  '  girdle  bread.'  They  may  also  be  baked 
on  heated  stones  or  on  the  outside  of  a  jar  within 
which  a  fire  has  been  kindled.  Such  without 
doubt  would  be  the  kind  of  bread  baked  by  the 

*  Chrys.  (de  Poenitentia,  Horn.  i.  4)  calls  the  younger  son 
i  caraiTo;,  but  the  sermon  ils  roZ  as-unv  wiv  referred  to  by  Jiilicher 
is  omitted  as  spurious,  ed.  Montfaueon  (Paris,  1839). 


children  of  Israel  in  their  desert  wanderings.  And 
at  the  present  time  one  may  see  this  loaf  in  almost 
every  part  of  Palestine.  Even  where  other  kinds 
of  bread  are  used,  this  is  still  highly  relished.  If 
there  is  a  guest  in  a  native  house,  the  loaves  are 
often  folded  up  in  quarter  size  and  laid  beside  his 
plate,  and  more  than  one  European  traveller  has 
mistaken  them,  when  so  placed,  for  table  napkins  ! 

In  all  probability  the  loaves  in  Mk  6s8  86,  etc., 
were  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  such  bread  is  almost 
always  carried  on  a  journey,  and  by  workmen,  be- 
cause of  its  keeping  properties.  The  loaf  is  never 
cut ;  it  is  broken  or  torn  asunder.  Small  scoops 
are  made  of  the  portions,  with  which  the  meat, 
rice,  or  leben  (curdled  milk)  is  scooped  up — spoon 
and  contents  being  eaten  together.  A  man  will 
eat  three  or  four  of  these  loaves  at  a  meal  (Lk  ll5). 

Another  loaf  in  common  use  at  the  present  day 
is  smaller  in  circumference  and  considerably 
thicker,  and  very  much  resembles  in  appearance 
the  '  scones,'  baked  on  a  girdle,  so  common  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland.  Bread  of  this  kind  is 
found  only  in  towns  where  there  are  public  ovens. 
See  also  art.  Bread.  J.  Soutar. 

LOANS. — There  are  frequent  references  to  money, 
and  many  illustrations  suggested  by  financial  obli- 
gations, in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  These  have  been 
gathered  together  as  indications  of  '  the  economic 
background  of  the  Evangelical  history'  (Haus- 
rath,  NT  Times,  i.  p.  188  f.,  quoted  also  in  full  by 
Bruce  in  Parabolic  Teaching,  p.  243  f . ).  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  that  the  year  17  was  marked  by 
great  discontent  in  Judaea  and  throughout  Syria, 
on  account  of  the  burdensome  taxation,  and  that 
the  year  33  was  one  of  financial  crisis  throughout 
the  Empire.  There  is  thus  full  justification  for 
the  numerous  Gospel  intimations  of  hardship  and 
debt,  and  impoverishment  generally.     See  Debt. 

But  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  so 
obviously  adaptable  to  moral  obligations,  that 
under  any  social  condition  the  use  of  this  figure 
is  to  be  expected.  The  very  terms  for  financial 
obligations  are  freely  used  to  express  the  obliga- 
tions of  moral  life.  Thus  the  same  Gr.  verb 
(6<t>eL\w)  is  variously  rendered  in  the  RV  '  owed,' 
'  owest,'  '  that  was  due  '  (Mt  1828-  30-  «  Lk  741  165- 7 
of  financial  obligation)  ;  '  debtor  '  (Mt  2316- 18  [AV 
'guilty']),  'duty'  (Lk  1710),  'ought'  (Jn  1314  197), 
'  indebted  '  (Lk  ll4  ;  all  of  moral  obligation)  ;  and 
the  noun  (otpcCKtT-qs)  is  translated  '  owed  '  (Mt  1824 
of  money  debt),  ■  debtors  '  (Mt  612  of  moral  debts), 
'  offenders  '  (Lk  134  [AV  '  sinners  ']  of  guilt  before 
God).  Financial  obligations  afford  also  a  ready 
measure  of  moral  indebtedness  ;  our  sins  against 
one  another  are  as  debts  of  £50  or  £5  (Lk  741),  but 
our  sin  against  God  runs  into  '  millions  sterling ' 
(Mt  1824). 

The  very  naturalness  of  these  illustrative  uses 
of  money  values  and  financial  relations  makes  it 
obviously  wrong  to  press  them  into  the  support  of 
economic  theories,  e.g.  the  justification  of  com- 
mercial loans  from  '  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to 
have  put  my  money  to  the  bankers,  and  then  at 
my  coming  I  should  have  received  back  mine  own 
with  interest '  (Mt  2527  =  Lk  1923).  In  parables  any 
relations  may  hold  which  the  story  demands.  In 
Christian  economics  only  moral  relations  are  to  be 
tolerated.  Because  then,  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
debtors  and  creditors,  borrowers  and  lenders  figure 
largely,  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  either  supports  or  condemns  modern  com- 
mercial arrangements.  The  true  basis  of  Christian 
economics  must  be  found  in  the  ethical  teaching 
of  the  Gospels  as  a  whole. 

Apart  from  incidental  references  in  parables, 
there  is  one  saying  of  Jesus  which  calls  for  fuller 
notice.     'If  ye  lend   (Savd^io,  lend  upon  interest; 
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contrast  Klxpvf^t  OI  a  friendly  loan,  Lk  ll5  only) 
to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye  ?  even  sinners  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  again  as  much.  But  love  your  enemies, 
and  do  them  good,  and  lend,  never  despairing  ; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
sons  of  the  Most  High  :  for  lie  is  kind  toward  the 
unthankful  and  evil '  (Lk  6*"-,  cf.  Mt  542).  The 
difficulty,  in  part  one  of  textual  reading,  but 
mainly  of  interpretation,  finds  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  '  hoping  for  nothing  again '  (AV), 
'  never  despairing '  (RV),  '  despairing  of  no  man  ' 
(RVm).  This  uncertainty  cannot,  however,  affect 
the  meaning,  which  is  determined  by  the  preceding 
verses,  and  though  the  rendering  of  the  AV  must 
be  rejected  on  critical  grounds,  it  may  well  stand 
as  an  adequate  gloss.  On  the  authority  of  this 
saying  the  unlawfulness  for  Christians  of  receiving 
interest  on  loans  has  been  based ;  and,  rightly 
understood  and  applied,  the  inference  is  just.  The 
commandment  is  one  of  benevolence.  Christian 
charity  is  not  to  be  by  way  of  loans  at  interest. 
It  is  the  duty  of  giving  Jesus  teaches,  as  if  He 
said,  '  Let  your  lending  be  giving '  —  a  rule  of 
charity  which  experience  justifies,  and  which,  from 
the  would-be  borrower's  side,  receives  support  in 
St.  Paul's  saying,  '  Owe  no  man  anything,  save 
to  love  one  another '  (Ro  138). 

W.  H.  Dyson. 

LOCUST. — 1.  Zoological  description.  —  Locusts 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Orthoptera.  The 
members  of  this  order  are  insects  which  undergo 
only  a  partial  metamorphosis  ;  the  larva  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  adult,  unless  by  its  smaller 
form  and  by  the  atrophy  of  its  wings,  which  develop 
only  gradually  in  proportion  to  its  growth.  Ex- 
cepting this  difference,  it  has  the  same  form  and 
the  same  habits  as  the  adult.  In  its  perfect  state, 
the  first  pair  of  wings,  though  remaining  supple, 
have  a  certain  consistency.  They  cover  the  hind 
wings,  which  are  membranous  and  transparent,  and 
folded  under  the  upper  wings  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 
The  mouth  is  of  shape  suitable  for  mastication, 
and  the  jaws  act  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  Formerly 
the  Orthoptera  were  divided  into  runners  and 
leapers,  but  this  division  has  been  abandoned. 
Locusts  were  classed  among  the  leapers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  nomenclature,  we  must  class 
them  among  the  Orthoptera  genuina.  Among 
these  appear  among  others  (a)  the  family  of  Locus- 
todece, to  which  the  European  grasshoppers  (the  sub- 
family of  the  Locustida;)  belong ;  and  also  (b)  the 
family  of  Acridiodece,  which  includes  in  its  various 
sub-families  the  principal  locusts  of  Palestine.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  may  arise  from  this  misleading  terminology, 
according  to  which  the  '  locusts '  of  the  Bible  do 
not  belong  to  the  scientific  family  Locustodece. 

We  are,  then,  to  treat  of  the  family  Acridiodece. 
Their  antennae  are  relatively  short,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing the  length  of  the  head,  whereas  the  antenna? 
of  the  Locustodece  are  very  long,  as  long  as  their 
bodies.  Their  hind  legs,  adapted  for  leaping,  have 
very  strong  thighs  furnished  with  indentations, 
which  are  easily  seen  if  slightly  magnified.  The 
head  is  vertical.  The  first  pair  of  wings  are  more 
leathery  than  the  second,  but  both  present  the 
same  reticulated  appearance.  The  rapid  brushing 
of  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs,  furnished  with  in- 
dentations, against  the  nervures  of  the  front  wings 
produces,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  a  stridulation, 
the  tone  and  height  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
species.  The  Acridiodece  are  generally  diurnal, 
and  their  food  is  essentially  herbaceous.  In  the 
females  the  abdomen  ends  in  a  pair  of  short  pin- 
cers, whereas  in  the  Locustodece  this  appendage  is 
greatly  prolonged  like  the  blade  of  a  sabre.  These 
pincers  serve  to  bury  in  the  earth,  one  by  one,  the 


eggs,  which  are  disposed  in  cylindrical  masses  and 
held  together  by  a  frothy  secretion. 

The  insect  moults  six  times,  but  the  principal 
stages  of  its  development  are  only  two — larva  and 
imago  (perfect  state).  The  intermediate  state 
(pupa)  which  we  find  in  other  orders  of  insects  is 
imperceptible  in  the  Orthoptera.  In  their  state  of 
larvae,  locusts,  having  no  wings,  or  more  correctly, 
merely  the  rudiments  of  wings,  hop  on  the  ground  ; 
even  at  this  stage  they  are  extremely  destructive. 
Later,  with  the  succeeding  moultings,  the  wings 
develop,  but  remain  enclosed  in  a  membranous 
case  ;  the  insects  now  advance  walking.  At  last,  at 
their  sixth  moulting,  which  takes  place  from  six  to 
seven  weeks  after  their  coming  out  of  the  egg, 
locusts  attain  to  their  perfect  state,  and,  unfolding 
their  wings,  fly  through  the  air,  producing  what 
travellers  describe  as  'a  hissing  or  a  buzzing 
noise.' 

In  Palestine  as  many  as  forty  different  species  of 
Acridiodece  have  been  noted.  The  most  important 
of  these  belong  to  the  sub-families  of  the  Tryx- 
alidos,  the  CEdipodidce,  and  the  Acridiidm  properly 
so  called.  The  commonest  species,  those  which 
are  rightly  associated  with  the  locusts  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  are  the  Pachytylus  migratorius  (for- 
merly called  CEdipoda  migratoria)  and  the  Schisto- 
cerca  peregrina  (formerly  called  Acridium  pere- 
grinum).  The  colour  of  these  insects  is  generally 
brown  bordering  on  green,  but  with  a  bluish  tint 
round  the  mouth,  and  with  black  spots  on  the 
body  and  green  spots  on  the  wings.  The  males 
are  coloured  differently  from  the  females.  In  re- 
gard to  their  dimensions,  locusts  are  as  much  as 
three  or  even  four  inches  long  when  they  are  full 
grown. 

Locusts  are  migratory  insects,  as  the  qualifying 
words,  migratoria,  peregrina,  applied  to  them  de- 
note. They  are  produced  chiefly  in  desert  regions 
on  the  lofty  plateaux  of  the  East,  and,  carried  by 
their  wings  and  driven  on  by  the  east  wind,  they 
invade  western  Palestine  in  compact  bodies. 

2.  Biblical  names. — The  OT  mentions  locusts 
under  at  least  nine  different  names.  These  are 
(1)  run*  'arbeh,  Ex  104- 12"14- 19,  Lv  ll22,  Dt  28s8,  Jg 
65  V\  1  K  837,  2  Ch  628,  Job  3920,  Ps  7846 10534  10923, 
Pr  3027,  Jer  4623,  Jl  l4  225,  Nah  315- «.  (2)  a:n 
hagab,  Lv  ll22,  Nu  1333,  2  Ch  713,  Ec  125,  Is  4022. 
(3)  ufa  sol' am,  Lv  ll22.  (4)  Vain  hargol,  Lv  ll22. 
(5)  pV  yelek,  Ps  10534,  Jer  5114-'27,  Jl  l4  2P,  Nah 
318t.  "(6)  S'Dn  hasil,  1  K  837,  2  Ch  628,  Ps  7846,  Is  334, 
Jl  l4  225.  (7)  Dia  gazam,  Jl  l4  225,  Am  49.  (8)  33, 
nia,  <aia  geb,  gob,  gobai,  Is  334,  Am  7\  Nah  317.  (9) 
^  zeldzal,  Dt  2842. 

It  would  naturally  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  know  if  these  various  names  correspond 
with  as  many  different  species.  But  before  reply- 
ing to  this  question,  (a)  we  should  have  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  ancients,  the  Easterns,  the  Hebrews 
in  particular,  were  capable  of  making  a  distinction 
similar  to  that  of  genus  and  species  used  by  modern 
scholars  ;  (b)  we  should  have  to  be  equally  certain 
that  Biblical  writers  employed  the  terms  in  their 
language  in  a  strict  and  rigorous  fashion  (a  thing 
which  even  modern  writers  do  not  always  do) ;  and 
(c)  we  should  require  sufficient  data  to  enable  us 
to  assign  such  and  such  a  Hebrew  name  to  such 
and  such  a  particular  species.  Now  these  three 
conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and  in  such  a  case 
it  may  well  seem  chimerical  to  demand  a  system- 
atic classification,  in  accordance  with  present  zoo- 
logical principles,  of  the  various  locusts  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  We  must  remember  that  Oriental 
languages,  such  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  possess  a 
considerable  choice  of  synonyms  to  denote  one  and 
the  same  animal.  We  note  that  the  LXX  pro- 
ceeds on  no  regular  system.  It  translates  the 
Hebrew  by  using  the  terms  &Kph,  ppovxos,  Kdfiirrj, 
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drre\a/3os  (aTTe\e/3os),  4pvaifiri  (ipiatifSri),  drTa/CTjs, 
6<pio/idxvh  etc. ,  in  a  purely  arbitrary  and,  it  would 
appear,  conjectural  manner,  without  taking  the 
least  care  always  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew 
by  the  same  Greek  word.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
version  of  Jerome  and  of  translations  into  modern 
languages.  The  EV  has  had  no  better  success 
with  its  varying  use  of  'locust,'  'grasshopper,' 
•canker-worm,'  'palmer-worm,'  'caterpillar,'  and 
even  'beetle'  (for  hdgab,  manifestly  a  false  trans- 
lation). 

We  must  also  avoid  the  error  of  thinking  that 
the  various  terms  employed,  for  example,  by  Joel 
and  Nahum  refer  to  locusts  at  various  stages  in 
their  development.  The  fact  that  the  order  of  the 
four  terms  gdzdm,  'arbeh,  yelek,  hdsll  in  Jl  l4  is 
followed  in  225  by  the  order  'arbeh,  yelek,  hdsll, 
gdzdm,  in  itself  disproves  this  theory.  Besides,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  perceive  in  the  development 
of  the  Orthopterous  insect  four  stages  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  every  observer,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  insect  changes  very  little  from  moulting 
to  moulting.*  We  must  add  to  the  passages  of 
the  canonical  OT  cited  above  Jth  220,  Wis  169,  Sir 
4317.  The  term  used  in  these  three  texts  is  &Kpls  ; 
the  Hebrew  Sirach  has  'arbeh. 

The  names  that  the  Hebrew  language  gives  to 
locusts  prove  that  these  insects  were  peculiarly 
feared  (a)  on  account  of  their  great  numbers,  and 
(b)  on  account  of  their  voracity  and  their  power  of 
destruction.  In  fact,  'arbeh  probably  goes  back  to 
a  root  meaning  to  be  numerous,  to  multiply.  On 
the  other  hand,  gdzdm,  hdsll,  yelek,  and  sol'dm  all 
have  the  sense  of  destruction  (literally  to  clip,  to 
cut,  to  devour,  to  swallow),  t  The  sense  of  gib  (gob, 
gobai)  and  of  hdgab  is  a  problem.  Hargol  appears 
to  signify  one  who  gallops,  and  zilazal  is  a  more 
harmless  term,  referring  to  the  humming  of  the 
locust's  wings,  or  rather  to  the  stridulation  it 
makes  when  it  is  at  rest  (a  word  akin  to  this  is 
used  to  denote  cymbals). 

3.  Locusts  in  the  OT. — In  the  books  of  the  OT 
the  locust  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  to  denote 
smallness  (Nu  1333,  Is  4022),  lightness  (Ec  125,  but 
the  passage  is  obscure  and  in  dispute),  and  great 
numbers  (Jg  6*  712,  Jer  4623).  But,  as  a  rule,  when 
locusts  are  mentioned,  it  is  usually  as  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction  or  as  food. 

The  former  of  these  last  two  usages  is  much  the 
more  frequent  in  the  OT.  Particularly  forcible, 
vivid,  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  locust  are  given  in  the  passages 
quoted  above  from  Exodus,  Joel,  Amos,  and 
Nahum.  The  fear-inspiring  character  of  these  in- 
sect invaders,  as  they  advance  in  regular  companies 
(Pr  3027),  is  in  no  way  exaggerated.  Locusts  are  a 
veritable  plague.  We  find  graphic  descriptions  in 
the  writings  of  travellers  or  residents  in  the  Holy 
Land,  such  as  Wilson,  Tristram,  Thomson,  Van- 
Lennep,  as  well  as  of  other  writers  in  various  coun- 
tries. Their  accounts  have,  among  others,  been 
collected  by  Driver  (loc.  cit.  inf.).  Van-Lennep 
even  says  of  locusts  (p.  314)  that  '  their  voracity  is 
such  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Broosa,  in  the 
year  1856,  an  infant  having  been  left  asleep  in  its 
cradle  under  some  shady  trees,  was  found  not  long 
after  partly  devoured  by  the  locusts.'  See  also  the 
singularly  graphic  passage  in  which  Thomson  relates 

*  Perhaps  one  might  instance,  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  had 
noticed  the  successive  stages  of  development  in  the  locust,  the 
fact  that  in  Jer  512?  yelek  is  qualified  by  1BD  samdr  (EV 
'  rough ') :  this  might  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  state  of 
the  insect  before  it  has  the  use  of  its  wings  (?). 

t  It  is  striking  to  note,  in  view  of  these  names  of  serious  and  even 
terrible  import,  that  similar  insects  in  Europe  (the  Locustidee) 
are  tricked  out  with  such  innocent  names  as  'grasshopper' 
(German,  Heuschrecke,  from  Heu,  'hay,'  and  the  old  word 
scricchan,  '  to  leap '  ;  in  French  sauterelle) ;  note  also  the 
German  Heupferd  and  the  Italian  cavaletta,  due  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  grasshopper's  head  to  a  horse's. 


his  personal  experiences  (LB  ii.  p.  2G6f.).  On  a 
sculptured  stone  found  at  Babylon  is  an  exact 
representation  (reproduced  in  Van-Lennep,  I.e.)  of 
two  locusts  devouring  a  bush.  The  present  writer 
has  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  and  Gadara,  locusts 
at  the  various  stages  of  development  devastating 
the  country  and  making  all  verdure  disappear  in  an 
instant.  He  has  also  been  a  witness  of  the  efforts 
of  the  fellahin,  under  the  direction  of  the  officials 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  insects  by  lighting  along  their  track  fires  fed 
with  petroleum.  Another  device  is  to  compel  the 
Bedawin,  proportionally  to  the  number  of  members 
of  each  family,  to  bring  in  a  fixed  weight  of  the 
eggs  or  larvte  of  locusts.  The  wind,  which  brings 
the  swarms  of  locusts,  also  drives  them  hither  and 
thither  (cf.  Ps  10923),  and  sometimes  carries  them 
into  the  sea  (Ex  1019,  Jl  220).  One  who  has  read, 
for  example,  Jl  1-2,  or  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  ravages  of  the  locusts,  is  not  surprised  to  find 
in  Rev  93"11  this  insect  playing  an  apocalyptical 
part  and  accomplishing  a  mission  of  destruction. 

i.  Locusts  in  the  Gospels. — But  in  the  Gospels — ■ 
with  which  this  Dictionary  is  principally  con- 
cerned— locusts  are  never  mentioned  as  devastating 
insects.  In  Mt  34  and  in  the  parallel  passage  Mk 
l6  they  appear  only  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  in 
this  character,  then,  that  we  have  chiefly  to  study 
them  here.  The  word  used  is  dUpis  ;  it  is  said  that 
John  the  Baptist  fed  on  '  locusts  and  wild  honey ' 
(see  art.  Honey).  An  ancient  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Church  held  that  the  locusts  eaten  by 
the  Baptist  were  not  insects,  but  the  pods  or 
husks  of  a  tree,  the  carob  or  locust  tree  (Ceratonia 
sdiqua,  Arab,  kharrub).  Curiously  enough,  this 
old  interpretation  has  been  resuscitated  in  our  own 
times  by  Cheyne  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  cols.  2136,  2499), 
who  sees  in  the  locusts  of  John  the  Baptist  '  carob- 
beans,'  but  for  reasons  which  do  not  seem  to  us 
convincing.  In  fact,  locusts  are  a  well-known  food 
in  Eastern  countries.  Herodotus  mentions  this 
(iv.  172) ;  Thomson  says  (LB  ii.  p.  301) :  '  Locusts 
are  not  eaten  in  Syria  by  any  but  the  Bedawin  on 
the  extreme  frontier.  By  the  natives,  locusts  are 
always  spoken  of  as  a  very  inferior  article  of  food, 
and  regarded  by  most  with  disgust — to  be  eaten 
only  by  the  very  poorest  people.  John  the  Baptist, 
however,  was  of  that  class  .  he  also  dwelt  in 
"  the  wilderness"  or  desert,  where  such  food  was 
and  is  still  used.'  There  are,  according  to  travel- 
lers, several  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food. 
'  The  Bedouins  eat  locusts,'  says  Burckhardt 
(p.  239),  '  which  are  collected  in  great  quantities  in 
the  beginning  of  April.  After  having  been  roasted 
a  little  upon  the  iron  plate  on  which  bread  is 
baked,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  put  into 
large  sacks,  with  the  mixture  of  a  little  salt. 
They  are  never  served  up  as  a  dish,  but  everyone 
takes  a  handful  of  them  when  hungry.  The 
peasants  of  Syria  do  not  eat  locusts.  .  There 
are  a  few  poor  fellahs  in  the  Haouran,  however, 
who  sometimes,  pressed  by  hunger,  make  a  meal  of 
them  ;  but  they  break  on  the  head  and  take  out 
the  entrails  before  they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The 
Bedouins  swallow  them  entire.'  '  The  wings  and 
legs  are  lopped  off  the  body,'  says  Wilson  (p.  330), 
'  and  fried  with  salt  and  pepper.'  '  They  are 
roasted  and  eaten  as  butter  upon  loaves  of  bread,' 
says  Van-Lennep  (p.  319),  'resembling  shrimps  in 
taste,  or  they  are  boiled  in  water  with  a  little  salt, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and,  being  deprived  of  their 
wings  and  legs,  are  packed  in  bags  for  use.  They 
are  beaten  to  a  powder,  which  is  mixed  with  flour 
and  water,  made  into  little  cakes,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bread  when  flour  is  scarce.  Dried 
locusts  are  generally  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Medina,  Bagdad,  and  even  Damascus. 
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Palgrave  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  346),  '  Locusts 
are  here  an  article  of  food,  nay,  a  dainty,  and  a 
good  swarm  of  them  is  begged  of  Heaven  in  Arabia 
no  less  fervently  than  it  would  be  deprecated  in 
India  or  in  Syria.  When  boiled  or  fried  they 

are  said  to  be  delicious,  and  boiled  and  fried  accord- 
ingly they  are  to  an  incredible  extent.'  It  would 
appear  likewise,  to  judge  from  Thomson  (I.e.),  that 
occasionally  dried,  boiled,  or  fried  locusts  are  eaten 
with  honey.  Even  horses  (Blunt,  ii.  p.  79)  and 
camels  (Daumas,  p.  258)  are  fed  on  locusts. 

The  Law  of  Israel,  which  strictly  forbade  the 
eating  of  creeping  things,  insects,  etc.,  made  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  locusts,  which  are  men- 
tioned under  four  different  names,  two  of  which 
(sol' dm  and  hargol)  are  found  only  in  this  one 
passage  (Lv  ll22).  The  Law  characterizes  them 
in  this  sentence :  '  Yet  these  may  ye  eat  of  all 
winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth.' 

Literature. — Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i.  pp.  34-36,  ii.  pp.  441- 
496  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  1822,  p.  238  f.,  Notes  on  the 
Bedouins,  1830,  p.  269  ;  William  Rae  Wilson,  Travels  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land%,  1824,  pp.  329-331 ;  Berggren,  Guide 
fran^ais-arabe,  1844,  p.  702  f.;  General  E.  Daumas,  Le  Grand 
Desert,  1856,  pp.  257-265;  Robinson,  BRP2,  1867,  ii.  pp.  205, 
340  ;  Wood,  Bible  Animals,  1869,  pp.  596-604  ;  Van-Lennep, 
Bible  Lands,  1875,  pp.  313-319 ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  Hoheslied  mid 
Koheleth,  1R75,  Excursus  by  Wetzstein,  pp.  445-455  ;  Lady  Anne 
Blunt,  A  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd  2,  1881,  i.  p.  94,  ii.  pp.  57  f.,  79 ; 
Palgrave,  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  1883,  pp.  345-347 ; 
Tristfam,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  1885,  pp.  306-318  ; 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  [1883]  pp.  295-302,  iii. 
[1886]  p.  130  f.;  Morris,  Bible  Natural  History,  1896,  pp.  211  f., 
269  f.;  Driver,  Joel  and  A mos  (Cambr.  Bible  for  Schools),  1897, 
Excursus  on  Locusts,  pp.  82-91 ;  Tiimpel,  Die  Geradfliigler 
Mitteleuropas,  1901 ;  F.  H.  Fabre,  Souvenirs  entomologiques,  vi. 
pp.  196-212,  248-297.  LUCIEN   GAUTIER. 

LOGIA.— 

1.  Ancient  use  of  the  term. 

2.  Modern  use  of  the  term :  (a)  of  Jesus'  Sayings ;  (6)  of 

compilations. 

3.  Tradition  on  transmission  of  the  Sayings. 

4.  Criticism  of  the  tradition  :  (a)  Internal  evidence  of  the 

tradition  :  (b)  Internal  evidence  of  the  Gospels. 

5.  Conjectural  reconstructions  of  the  source. 

6.  Conclusions. 

Literature. 

1.  Ancient  use  of  the  term. — The  Gr.  Xiyix  is  the  plural  of 
kSymv  '  a  brief  utterance,'  '  apothegm,'  '  saying '  (so  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Ran.  969.  973).  According  to  Liddell-Scott  (Lex.) 
and  Meyer  (on  Ro  32),  Xiyiov  is  the  neuter  of  >.oyio;  =  '  learned,' 
'rational,'  and  hence  means  'a  wise  saying.'  More  correctly, 
according  to  Grimm-Thayer  and  others,  it  is  a  diminutive  of 
\iyos  'word,'  like  /3//3Xi'o*  from  $i$>.o;  'book,'  plur.  ™  0i@t.!x 
'  the  (sacred)  books,'  Eng.  '  Bible.'  In  secular  writers  (Hero- 
dotus, Thucyd.,  Aristoph.,  et  al.)  it  is  applied  to  the  Divine 
oracles  (because  brief  utterances),  as  those  of  the  Sibyl  of 
Dodona,  of  Delphi,  etc.  The  same  connotation  of  sacred  utter- 
ances attaches  to  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  by  Philo  and  Josephus.  Thus  the  contents  of  the 
OT,  as  Divine  utterances,  are  called  tx  Xiyix  rov  6iov.  In  par- 
ticular the  Ten  Words  (Eng.  'Ten  Commandments')  are  called 
by  Philo  t«  iixx  \cXtx  (ed.  Mangey  ii.  p.  180ff).  By  NT  writers 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  Scriptures  generally,  as  '  oracles '  of 
God,  or  to  individual  inspired  utterances  of  prophets,  pre- 
Christian  or  Christian  (Ac  7&,  Ro  32,  He  512,  i  p  411).  i„ 
Ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  sub-Apostolic  age  nx  xiyix  10Z  6uV 
is  used  of  the  admonitions  of  God  in  Scripture  (Clem.  Rom.  ad 
Cor.  liii.  1,  in  parallel  with  x!  hpxi  ypxipxl),  and  rx  Xcyix  reu 
xupim,  or  simply  rx  \oyix,  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  not  including 
embodying  narrative.  So  especially  Polycarp  ad  Phil.  vii.  1, 
denouncing  heretics,  who  '  pervert  the  precepts  of  the  Lord  (t« 
xiyiv.  tcu  xvpiov)  to  their  own  lusts,  denying  that  there  is  either 
(bodily)  resurrection  or  (day  of)  judgment'  (cf.  Hegesippus  ap. 
Eus.  HE  11.  xxiii.  9) ;  and  Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  HE  iii.  39),  who 
interpreted  '  the  oracles  of  the  Lord '  (xiyitt  xupixxx)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tradition  of  elders  who  had  been  followers  of  the 
Apostles.  In  Papias  the  xiyix  are  made  equivalent  to  '  the 
commandments  (ivroXxi)  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith,'  and 
stand  in  contrast  with  'alien  commandments'  (xXXorptxi  ivroXxl) 
of  heretical  teachers,  and  the  '  loquacity  sought  by  the  multi- 
tude '  (nix  tomip  ol  T0XX04  ro7s  ra.  ToXXx  Xiyovffiv  ixxipov).  The  true 
interpretation  of  these  logia  is  matter  of  tradition  transmitted 
through  (1)  the  Apostles,  (2)  the  Elders  '  the  disciples  of  these  ' 
(lege  ol  toOtojv — sc.  tcuv  tou  xupiov  [jlxH^tShi — /LcxSnrxi  [see  Aristion- 
ARISTO],  Iren.  Hcer.  V.  V.  1  :  ol  npurfivripoi  [ol]  riiv  xtoo-toXojv 
ftatU'/iroii ,  Origen  ap.  Eus.  :  ol  hixhoxoi  t£v  xkoo-toXw).  Compare 
Polycarp  (I.e.),  '  Wherefore  leaving  the  vain  talk  (/xxrxtoTYiTot.)  of 
the  multitude  and  the  false  teachings  (■^tuioiiixtrxxXixs),  let  us 


turn  to  the  word  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  beginning ' 
(rov  i|  xp%ys  v»fAH>  -rxpxhoHivTX  Xiyov). 

At  a  much  later  time  the  term  tx  xiyix  is  applied  to  NT  Scrip- 
ture generally  in  the  same  sense  as  to  the  OT  (Ignatius,  ad  Srnyrn. 
iii.  [longer  form  in  the  interpolated  matter]).  See  in  general 
Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon,  i.v.  kiyiot,  and  Lightfoot,  Contemp. 
Rev.  for  Aug.  1875,  p.  399  fl.  On  Papias'  use  see  Hall,  Papias, 
1899,  p.  242. 

2.  The  modem  use  of  the  term  '  logia '  is  partly 
(a)  conformed  to  the  Patristic  application  to  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  conceived  as  '  brief  and  pithy 
apothegms'  (Justin  M.  Apol.  xiv.)  of  sacred 
authority ;  partly  (b)  designates  a  compilation,  or 
compilations,  antecedent  to  or  parallel  with  the 
canonical  Gospels,  supposed  to  have  been  entitled 
or  called  to.  \byia  ;  cf.  the  use  of  'Bible'  (Lat. 
Biblia  =  T&  j3i[i\ia),  to  mean  '  the  (sacred)  books'  of 
the  Canon. 

(a)  Of  the  former  (correct)  use  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  science  has  no  better  designation  for  the 
apothegms  of  Jesus  in  the  form  wherein  tradition 
has  transmitted  them,  whether  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  or  as  uncanonical  agrapha.  The  connota- 
tion of  sacredness  in  the  designation  logion,  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  later  period  of  transmission,  is 
not  inappropriate.  The  cherished  utterances  of 
Jesus  soon  obtained  such  currency  independently 
of  our  Gospels  (Ac  2035,  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  xiii.  1, 
xlvii.  7,  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  vii.  2)  as  rightly  to  deserve 
it.  The  term  is  appropriate  therefore  to  the  sacred 
apothegms  of  Jesus  as  preserved  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  or  independently.  As  against  the  simple 
\070t,  it  is  probably  a  later  form  involving  tacit 
comparison  with  the  (sacred)  precepts  of  the  OT. 
It  is  less  common  than  X0704,  and  certainly  much 
less  applicable  to  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  where,  even  if  traditional  logia  are  em- 
bodied, dialogue,  the  favourite  form  for  philosophic 
and  religious  exposition,  predominates,  and  the 
traditionary  interest  is  subordinated  to  that  of 
expounding  the  Evangelist's  Christology. 

{b)  The  use  of  'Logia'  or  'the  Logia'  to  designate 
a  certain  type  of  Gospel-composition  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  The  discovery  by  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  of  papyri  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  in  which 
Sayings  attributed  to'  Jesus  are  agglutinated  with 
no  more  of  narrative  framework  than  the  bare 
words,  '  Jesus  saith  '  (\tyei  'lncrovs),  proves  that  such 
compilations  actually  circulated,  fulfilling  a  func- 
tion similar  to  the  Pirke  Aboth,  or  '  Sayings  of  the 
Fathers'  in  the  contemporary  and  earlier  Syna- 
gogue. But  the  later  discovered  superscription  of 
the  Oxyrhynchus  collection  itself  (published  1904) 
condemns  the  editors'  hasty  application  of  the  title 
A6yia  'Irjo-ov  to  the  fragment  of  1897,  by  using  the 
simple  X6701  (oi  rotoi.  oi  X6701,  k.t.X).*  There  is,  in  fact, 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  any  book  ever  received 
the  title  \6yia,  though  there  is  a  certain  signifi- 
cance in  the  use  of  the  word  by  Papias  and  Poly- 
carp interchangeably  with  X6704  to  designate  the 
precepts  of  Jesus,  whether  in  literary  embodiment 
or  otherwise.  For  Papias  these  precepts  are  '  com- 
mandments delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith ' 
(4i>To\al  t%  Trio-ret  SeSone'vai),  and  hence  comparable 
with  '  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to  Israel '  (eirio-- 
reidrjo-av  t&  X671CI  rov  ffeov,  Ro  32)  ;  but  he  refers  to 
just  the  same  precepts  as  Xifyot,  when  in  a  con- 
nected clause  he  declares  that  Peter  had  no  design 
of  making  a  syntagma  of  the  '  sayings '  (oi>x  &o-Trep 
otivTa.$;iv  tGiv  KvpiaKwv  iroioti/xevos  \6yuv).  Indeed,  in 
all  the  earlier  evidence  we  possess  of  the  formation 
of  such  syntagmata,  the  expression  used  is  always 
X67oi,  and  never  \6yta.  Thus,  besides  the  references 
already  given  to  Acts,  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.,  and 
Polycarp  ad  Phil.,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  have 
two  references  to  'wholesome  words'  ( vyia. Ivovres 

*  This  of  course  is  ungrammatical.  The  editors  propose  to 
delete  the  first  ol.  Professor  Swete  prefers  to  read  oJto;  for  0! 
tow  (see  ExpT  xv.  [1904]  p.  490). 
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\6yoi)  which  are  more  closely  defined  as  'sayings 
of  the  faith '  (Xdyoi  rrjs  Trtcrreuis,  cf.  Papias,  tvroKai 
7-77  Trio-ret  dedofie'vat)  '  of  the  excellent  teaching,'  and 
even  explicitly  as  '  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ '  (oJ  \6yoi  rijs  wicrTeids  icai  ttjs  KaX-fjs  8i3a<7Ka\las, 
oi  vyiaivovres  \6yoi  oi  rod  Kvpiov  t)/au>v  'Iria-oO  X/Jtoroi/, 
Kal  7)  KO.T  evert" fletau  StdacncaKia.,  k.t.\.,  1  Ti  46  63). 

More  important  for  its  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  name  to  be  applied  to  the  Matthsean 
syntagma  are  the  structural  phenomena  of  the 
canonical  Mt.,  to  be  discussed  later.  At  present 
we  note  only  that,  apart  from  the  Markan  nar- 
rative outline,  the  main  framework  of  this  Gospel 
consists  of  five  great  agglutinated  discourses,  each 
marked  off  by  the  resumption  of  the  narrative  in 
a  stereotyped  formula,  '  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Jesus  had  finished  these  words. '  In  this  formula 
the  expression  \6yoi  is  varied  only  by  the  expres- 
sions 'parables'  and  'directions  to  the  Twelve,' 
where  the  context  requires  (ll1  1353),  while  the  final 
group  concludes  :  '  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus 
had  finished  all  these  words '  (irivra.^  toi>s  \6yovs 
tovtovs,  Mt  261),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nar- 
rative continues  :  '  he  said  to  his  disciples.' 

In  view  of  this  earlier  evidence  it  is  manifestly 
unwarrantable  to  infer  from  the  use  by  Papias  of 
the  term  \6yta  alongside  of  \6yoi,  that  '  he  refers 
to  three  documents,  (1)  St.  Mark's  version  of  St. 
Peter's  teaching,  (2)  an  anonymous  collection  of 
Sayings  of  the  Lord,  (3)  the  Logia  of  St.  Matthew ' 
(K.  Lake,  Hibbert  Journ.  iii.  2  [Jan.  1905],  p.  337). 
Papias  is  defining  his  authority  for  '  the  com- 
mandments given  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith.'  If  he 
refers  to  these  now,  with  1  Ti  46  63,  as  '  sayings,' 
of  which  Peter  might  have  made  a  syntagma  but 
did  not,  and  now,  with  Polycarp  ad  Phil,  vii.,  as 
'  oracles,'  of  which  Matthew  did  make  a  syntagma, 
the  difference  is  only  that  in  the  latter  embodi- 
ment they  seemed  to  him  comparable  with  the 
'  oracles  of  God '  given  to  Israel  (Ac  738,  Ro  32,  He 
512,  1  P  411). 

The  relatively  late  date  of  Papias  (145-160  A.D.) 
makes  it  certain  that  for  him,  if  not  already  for 
Polycarp,  ™  \6yia  meant  the  precepts  of  Jesus  as 
embodied  in  narrative  Gospels,  pre-eminently  in 
canonical  Matthew.  In  later  authorities,  who 
take  over  the  tradition,  the  term  is  gradually 
extended  to  cover  the  embodying  narrative  as 
well,  until  with  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  the  Divine 
utterance  is  coextensive  with  the  canonical  Gospel 
('  ait  Spiritus  Sanctus  per  Mattheeum,'  applied  by 
Irenseus  to  utterances  of  the  Evangelist).  Whether 
at  a  stage  anterior  to  its  adoption  by  Papias  the 
tradition  regarding  the  XAyia  had  a  narrower  ap- 
plication, must  be  settled  by  a  consideration  of  the 
expression  in  its  context. 

3.  Tradition  on  transmission  of  the  Sayings. — 
The  fragments  from  the  preface  (wpooiixiov)  of 
Papias'  work  in  five  books,  entitled  Exposition^  ?) 
of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  as  given  by  Eusebius 
(HE  III.  xxxix.  2.  16),  are  closely  related  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  passage  already  referred  to  in 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  Papias'  earlier  contem- 
porary and  friend.  As  regards  the  "  command- 
ments'  which  Papias  sought  to  hear  and  to 
expound  as  '  oracles,'  the  fragment  states  as  a 
tradition  (probably  from  the  same  authority,  '  John 
the  Elder,'  who  gave  that  regarding  Mark)  that 
'  Matthew  made  a  compend  (o-vverd^aTo,  v. I.  avveypd- 
\paro)  of  the  logia  in  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic  ?) 
tongue,  and  every  man  translated  them  as  he  was 
able.'  For  Papias,  and  a  fortiori  for  the  later 
authorities  who  repeat  the  tradition  in  partly 
independent  forms,  it  was  a  testimony  to  our 
canonical  Matthew.  This  to  them  represented  the 
syntagma  of  which  the  tradition  spoke,  though  it 
was  admitted  not  to  be  identical  with  it.  That 
was  in  '  Hebrew,'  this  in  Greek.     Possibly  a  differ- 


ence of  contents  as  regards  the  narrative  frame- 
work was  also  recognized,  since  Papias  has  no 
scruple  in  contradicting  Mt  273"10  (cf.  Lightfoot- 
Harmer,  Apost.  Fathers,  Frgt.  xviii.),  and  Jerome 
recognizes  the  independence  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  ipsum  Rebraicum,  and  which  was  in  his  day 
'  called  by  most  the  authentic  Gospel  of  Matthew,' 
by  translating  it  anew  into  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
Surviving  fragments,  however,  prove  this  work, 
the  so-called  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
have  been  another  and  much  later  product.  In 
Papias'  time  the  Hebrew  syntagma  had  disap- 
peared from  use  (^ppv^vevaev),  if  ever  known  in  his 
region  ;  his  idea  of  its  relation  to  canonical  Mt. 
was  probably  as  vague  as  his  successors'.  He 
valued  the  tradition  because  it  gave  him  Apostolic 
authority  for  the  Gospel  on  which  he  relies  in  all 
known  instances  for  his  logia  of  the  Lord  (Frgt. 
xi.  ibid,  is  not  related,  as  Lightfoot  supposed,  to 
Lk  1018,  but  to  Mt  1222"29 ;  see  Heads  against  Cams, 
Frgt.  v.,  and  cf.  Apollinaris,  Frgt.  li.  in  Chron. 
Pasch.).  It  also  gave  him  a  convenient  explana- 
tion for  their  variation  of  form  in  the  Greek 
Gospels  current  in  his  own  day  (Mt.,  Lk.) ;  both 
went  back  to  a  common  Apostolic  original,  but 
were  more  or  less  perfectly  translated. 

i.  Criticism  of  the  tradition.  — Modern  critics 
attribute  great  value  to  the  tradition  reported  by 
Papias,  partly  because  of  its  inapplicability  to 
canonical  Mt. ,  which  shows  it  to  be  in  his  hands 
an  heirloom,  not  a  manufacture  ;  partly  because  it 
is  independently  attested  ;  partly  because  it  seems 
to  be  connected  internally  with  the  tradition  con- 
cerning Mark  explicitly  ascribed  to  '  the  Elder ' 
(John  of  Jerusalem  [a.  A.D.  117]),  and  in  that 
relation  becomes  both  intelligible  and  historically 
probable  in  view  of  known  conditions  in  the  Pales- 
tinian Church. 

Its  inapplicability  to  canonical  Mt.  appears  in 
that  our  Mt.  is  not  a  translation,  whether  from 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  ;  not  (strictly)  a  syntagma  of 
the  Oracles ;  and,  as  concerns  derivation  from 
immediate  'followers  of  the  Lord,'  less  authentic 
in  its  'order'  than  Mk.,  since  practically  its 
entire  historical  outline  is  borrowed  from  our 
Second  Gospel  with  arbitrary  alteration  (in  chs. 
1-14)  of  the  order  (see  the  Introductions  to  NT). 
The  tradition  is  also  attested,  however,  by  Pan- 
taenus  (ap.  Eus.  HE  V.  x.  3),  Irenseus,  Origen, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
phylact,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus.  Not  all  of  these  can  have  derived  all 
their  data  from  Papias,  so  that  the  tradition 
cannot  be  his  invention,  although  he  clearly 
adapts  it  to  his  own  use  (cf.  ujs  Zfpyv  in  the  Mk. 
fragment,  referring  probably  to  an  inference  of 
his  own  from  1  P  513  [Eus.  HE  II.  xv.  2,  III.  xxxix. 
16].  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  tradition 
itself  indicates  a  close  relation  to  the  testimony  of 
'  the  Elder '  as  to  Mk. ,  and  agrees  with  known 
conditions  in  the  Palestinian  Church. 

(a)  Holsten  has  pointed  out  {Drei  urspr.  Evang., 
ad  init.)  that  the  original  motive  of  the  Mark 
fragment  is  apologetic  and  harmonistic.  It  ac- 
counts for  the  incompleteness  and  lack  of  system 
in  Mk.  by  contrast  with  some  other  writing  which 
could  be  regarded  as  a  complete  a-dvra^is  twv  Kvpiaicwv 
X67WC.  No  such  compendium  did  Mark  make,  but 
only  a  transcript  of  certain  discourses  of  Peter, 
accurate  and  complete  so  far  as  secondary  testi- 
mony could  go,  but  suffering  from  the  inevitable 
limitations  of  one  who  had  been  a  follower,  not  of 
the  Lord  (like  Matthew),  but,  •  as  I  (Papias)  said, 
of  Peter,  afterward.'  The  result  was  a  mingled 
account  of  narratives  about  Christ,  now  a  saying, 
now  something  done  (t)  \exBivra,  7)  irpax&frTa), 
incomplete  (ft»ta,  &<ra  iixvrjixbveva-ev)  and  without 
system  (ov  h£vtoi  rd^ei),  because  Peter's  preaching, 
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Mark's  only  source  of  knowledge,  had  brought  out 
the  material  in  such  irregular  order  as  the  occasion 
demanded  (irpbs  tt\v  xpetav). 

Our  first  concern  must  be  with  the  motive  of 
this  conception  of  Mk. ,  reserving  the  question  of 
its  historicity.  Clearly,  while  unwilling  to  reject 
the  narrative  Gospel,  it  contends  for  the  superi- 
ority of  some  other,  whose  characteristics  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  what  is  denied  to  its  rival.  This 
authority  of  superior  standing  in  the  region  whence 
Papias  obtained  his  traditions  (Palestine)  emanated 
from  one  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self, not  (like  Mark)  of  an  Apostle.  It  was  more 
complete,  and  afforded  a  systematic,  not  necessarily 
chronological,  arrangement  of  the  Lord's  words 
(ativTal-iv  tuv  tov  Kvplov  \6yojv,  avvira^ev  to.  \6yia,  oi 
/xevToi  T&£ei)  serviceable  to  those  in  search  of  the 
'commandments  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith.' 
For,  as  soon  as  the  general  point  of  view  is  con- 
sidered, the  real  significance  of  the  complaint 
against  Mk.,  so  puzzling  to  modern  critics,  and 
perhaps  not  clear  to  Papias  himself,  becomes  in- 
telligible. The  deficient  rd£is  of  Mk.  is  explained 
by  the  contrasting  statements  regarding  Peter  and 
Matthew  respectively,  the  former  of  whom  did 
not  aim  at  a  aivra^iv  tSiv  Kvpiaicwv  \67wj'  [v.l. 
\oyiojv],  whereas  the  latter  actually  made  such  a 
compend  {avveT&l-aTO  [v.l.  crvveypd^aro]  tA  \6yi,a). 
The  two  fragments  are  parts  of  a  single  tradition, 
and  the  general  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  church 
to. which  the  Gospel  was  primarily  a  new  Torah, 
wherein  the  object  of  system  (rd£is)  is  complete- 
ness in  presenting  '  the  commandments  given  to 
the  faith.'  The  historian  -  evangelist's  idea  of 
'  order'  as  chronological  sequence  in  the  biography 
(leaders  Lk  l3)  is  not  that  in  consideration.  In 
short,  the  tradition  of  Papias  reflects  the  attitude 
of  the  Palestinian  Church  towards  the  rival  claims 
of  its  own  autochthonous  Matthsean  tradition, 
and  the  Petrine  or  Roman.  It  aims  to  adjust  the 
two  with  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  latter, 
while  holding  to  the  superiority  of  the  former, 
just  as  the  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  21) 
adjusts  the  secondary  Petrine  to  its  own  primary 
authority,  the  Johannine  (Asiatic). 

Looked  at  thus,  from  the  point  of  view  sug- 
gested by  its  own  internal  relations,  the  tradition 
of  Papias  becomes  not  only  intelligible  but  prob- 
able. It  defines  (no  doubt  correctly)  the  primary 
authority  for  the  \6yia  Kvpia.K&  which  Papias  pro- 
posed to  expound  in  the  light  of  the  traditional 
authorities.  If  the  Gospel  of  Lk.  does  not  come 
into  Papias'  consideration,  and  Mk.  is  treated  as 
quite  subordinate,  it  is  because  the  object  in  view 
is  the  ivroKal  delivered  by  the  Lord,  and  tradition 
and  Church  usage  were  at  one  in  pointing  to  Mat- 
thew as  the  fountain-head  for  such  purposes. 

Nor  does  the  tradition  stand  alone  in  its  dis- 
tinction of  syntagmata  of  the  Logia  of  the  Lord 
from  Gospels  of  the  Markan  type.  Ac  l1  refers 
to  its  author's  '  former  treatise '  as  relating  what 
'  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach '  (iroieiv  re 
ko.1  5i5A<rKeiv),  thereby  properly  classing  Lk.  with 
Mk.  and  similar  Gospels  made  up  of  '  both  works 
and  teachings '  (fj  Xexd^vra  f)  Trpaxdevra).  More- 
over, the  implied  distinction  from  syntagmata  of 
the  Sayings  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  in 
a  church  whose  institutions  and  traditions  were 
almost  invariably  based  on  the  practice  of  the 
Synagogue.  The  teaching  of  the  Synagogue  was 
divided  into  (1)  Halacha,  i.e.  'the  Way,' authori- 
tative applications  of  the  Mosaic  law,  precepts  of 
life,  and  (2)  Haggada,  i.e.  '  tales,'  unauthoritative 
preaching,  based  mainly  on  OT  narrative.  Just 
so  in  the  primitive  Palestinian  Church  we  soon 
find  two  types  of  Gospel  composition — (1)  the  cate- 
chetic,  for  the  converted,  generally  connected  with 
the  name  of  Matthew.     Then  (2)  the  evangelistic, 


for  the  unconverted,  similarly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Peter.  To  the  latter  type  would  belong 
the  '  testimony  of  the  cross '  (rb  fiaprOptov  tov 
aravpod)  rejected  by  the  opponents  of  Polycarp 
(I.e.);  to  the  former  not  only  the  'Sayings  of  the 
faith  'or  'of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (1  Ti  48  63)  compiled 
by  Matthew  and  others,  but  examples  of  Christian 
catechesis,  such  as  the  little  manuals  of  ethics  or 
'  teachings  of  baptisms '  which  survive  to  us  under 
such  titles  as  '  the  Two  Ways,'  or  the  '  Teaching  ' 
(AtSax??,  Ai5a<ncaX/a)  of  the  Apostles.  These  were 
primarily  of  Jewish  origin,  and  were  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  neophytes  and  catechumens. 
Such  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Preaching 
of  Peter,  of  the  apologetic  or  evangelistic  type,  are 
clearly  addressed  to  the  unconverted,  and  if  we  go 
back  to  the  examples  furnished  in  Acts  of  this 
evangelistic  preaching,  still  attributed  to  '  Peter,' 
we  may  identify  the  already  stereotyped  outline 
of  Synoptic  story  in  Ac  1038"41,  the  so-called  '  lesser 
Gospel  of  Mark.'  Long  ago  the  resemblance  of 
this  Synoptic  outline  to  the  haggadic  type  was 
observed  by  Jewish  scholars  such  as  Wiinsche  and 
Hirsch.  Both  types  accordingly  were  current  in 
the  Palestinian  Church.  We  might,  in  fact,  pre- 
suppose it  from  the  nature  of  the  situation.  But 
both  would  not  there  be  equally  esteemed.  The 
indigenous  product,  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  church  more  given  to  the  perpetuation  than  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  a  church  where 
Jesus  was  pre-eminently  the  '  Prophet  like  unto 
Moses,'  giver  of  '  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,'  would 
be  the  authoritative  syntagma  of  the  Lord's  Say- 
ings, halachic  in  the  fundamental  sense  of  the 
term.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Preaching  of 
Peter,  imported  probably  from  Rome,  would  be 
received  ;  but  it  would  stand  upon  the  lower  foot- 
ing of  haggadic  narrative.  The  lateness  of  the 
combination  is  attested  not  only  by  the  reluctance 
manifest  in  the  tradition,  but  by  the  fact  that 
when  Mk.  was  added  to  the  Matthsean  syntagma, 
the  editor  had  so  little  else  to  add. 

The  correspondence  of  Papias'  tradition  of  the 
Matthsean  syntagma  with  known  Palestinian  con- 
ditions is  strongly  confirmatory  both  of  the  tradi- 
tion itself  and  of  that  interpretation  of  it  which 
emphasizes  the  distinction  between  catechetic  works 
and  Gospels  of  the  evangelistic  type.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gospels  which  continued  to  circu- 
late in  Palestine  independently  of  the  canonical 
four  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Epiphanius, 
that,  while  they  conflate  material  drawn  from  the 
Greek  Gospels  with  their  own,  they  continue  to 
represent  their  tradition  in  all  cases  as  delivered 
by  the  Apostle  Matthew  (Preuschen,  Antilegomena, 
Frgs.  2.  3.  12  of  Ev.  Hebr.  and  6  of  Ev.  Nnz.). 

(b)  The  internal  evidence  of  our  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels is  the  decisive  factor  in  the  question  of  the 
historicity  and  meaning  of  the  tradition.  Here  we 
have  only  to  subtract  the  material  coincident  with 
Mk.  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  respectively,  to  see  that 
what  is  left  is  in  Lk.  to  a  great  extent,  in  Mt. 
almost  exclusively,  a  mass  of  discourse-material, 
much  of  it  reproduced  in  common  by  the  two. 
So  convincing  is  this  general  result  of  an  applica- 
tion of  the  representations  of  early  tradition  to 
the  actual  structure  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  that 
since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher  the  so  -  called 
'  two-document '  theory  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
which  rests  upon  it,  has  won  wider  and  wider 
assent,  and  is  to-day  in  its  general  outline  an 
almost  universally  accepted  canon  of  criticism  (see 
art.  Gospels).  Synoptic  tradition  consists  in  the 
main  of  the  Markan  story,  filled  out  and  expanded 
by  masses  of  discourse-material  which  are  other- 
wise almost  devoid  of  historical  setting. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  significant  difference  in 
result  when  the  subtraction  is  made  from  Mt.  and 
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when  it  is  made  from  Luke.  Subtract  Mk.  from 
Mt.  and  the  narrative  material  which  remains  is 
exceedingly  meagre  in  amount,  somewhat  apocry- 
phal in  character,  and  unconnected  with  any  other 
source.  It  includes  the  Genealogy  and  Birth- 
stories  (chs.  1.  2),  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea 
(1428-31),  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (1724"27),  and 
a  few  traits  in  the  story  of  the  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection— the  suicide  of  Judas  (273"10),  Pilate's  wife's 
dream,  and  his  washing  of  his  hands  (vv.19""4),  the 
earthquake  (vv.51"53),  watch  at  the  tomb  (vv.62"66 
2811"15),  and  appearance  to  the  women  and  to  the 
Eleven  in  Galilee  (28lJ-10- 1G-20).  A  few  other  ap- 
parent Matthtean  additions  to  the  narrative  of 
Mk.  are  illusive.  The  story  of  the  centurion's  son 
(gs-io.  i3)  jg  tne  one  great  exception  in  character  and 
attestation,  being  shared  not  only  by  Lk.  (72"10),  but 
even  by  Jn.  (446"64).  The  real  surplus  of  Mt.  over 
Mk.  consists  pre-eminently  in  great  aggregations 
of  discourse-material,  grouped  in  the  five  princi- 
pal masses  already  referred  to.  These  groups  of 
agglutinated  \6yoi  consist  of  (1)  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (chs.  5-7),  showing  the  new  Way  of  Right- 
eousness ;  (2)  the  Mission  of  the  Disciples  (ch.  10), 
showing  the  duty  of  Witness  -  bearing  ;  (3)  the 
Parables  (ch.  13),  treated  as  fulfilling  the  Scripture 
Is  69ir-  against  a  generation  which  had  rejected 
both  the  Baptist  and  Christ ;  (4)  Rules  of  conduct 
towards  brethren  in  'the  church'  (ch.  18);  (5) 
Warnings  of  the  Judgment  (ch.  25)  attached  to 
the  eschatological  chapter  (24)  parallel  to  Mk  13. 
Each  of  the  five  groups  is  marked  off  by  the 
formula  Kal  tytvero  Sre  ireXeirev  6  IijtroOs,  k.t.X., 
where  the  narrative  is  resumed  ;  but  groups  (3) 
and  (5)  are  enlarged  by  prefixing  the  two  denunci- 
atory sections  (chs.  11-12  and  23),  which  are  unac- 
companied by  the  formula,  and  expand  the  total 
number  of  discourses  to  seven  (cf.  the  seven  par- 
ables of  ch.  13,  seven  woes  of  ch.  23,  seven  petitions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  expanded  from  five  of  Lk. ). 
Thus  our  First  Gospel,  minus  the  Markan  bio- 
graphic outline  and  the  few  late  narrative  accre- 
tions, really  consists  of  a  systematic  compendium 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Lord,  once  framed  in  the 
favourite  pentad  structure  of  Torah,  Psalm-book, 
and  the  Christian  AtSax^,  but  later  expanded  to  a 
sevenfold  form. 

The  same  process  applied  to  Lk.  yields  a  very 
different  but  equally  enlightening  result.  The 
subtraction  of  Mk.  leaves  a  much  more  consider- 
able narrative  element,  including,  besides  the 
Centurion's  Son,  a  whole  series  of  incidents  else- 
where unknown,  of  kindred  animus.  Such  are  the 
Penitent  Harlot  and  Penitent  Thief,  Zacchaeus,  the 
Ministering  Women,  the  Samaritan  Leper,  the 
Crooked  Woman,  the  Widow  of  Nain.  But  more 
important  than  the  new  incidents  is  a  series  of 
parables  and  teachings  in  the  same  vein,  of  which 
the  Prodigal  Son,  Good  Samaritan,  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  Pharisee  and  Publican,  are  examples. 
The  so-called  Infancy  chapters  of  Luke  show  the 
same  favour  towards  the  lowly,  and  partake  other- 
wise to  so  high  a  degree  of  the  linguistic  and 
stylistic  peculiarities  of  this  material,  that  we  must 
either  suppose  Luke  to  have  had  at  command  a 
'  special  source '  equally  abundant  in  narrative- 
and  discourse-material,  and  characterized  by  the 
humanitarian  interest  so  manifest  here,  or  else 
ascribe  to  him  an  extremely  one-sided  selection 
from  a  much  more  copious  stream  of  tradition 
than  would  seem  probable  from  Matthew  and 
Mark.  Thus  the  great  outstanding  difference  in 
structure  between  the  non-Markan  element  in  Mt. 
and  _  in  Lk.  is  that  in  the  former  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively the  X67ot,  arranged  in  groups  as  such  ; 
whereas  in  Lk.  the  logian  material  does  not  stand 
apart  from  narrative,  but  is  connected  with  and 
framed  into  a  narrative  independent  of  Mk.  and 


found  in  no  other  Gospel.  Moreover,  the  combina- 
tion of  discourse  with  narrative  in  Lk.  is  not,  as 
sometimes  stated,  a  mere  adaptation  by  the  Evan- 
gelist of  logian  material  to  narrative  settings  of 
his  own  composition.  There  are  examples  (141-7)  of 
such  fictitious  settings,  but  who  would  dream  of 
so  describing  the  incident  of  the  Repentant  Harlot 
(Lk  736-50)j  wnich  forms  the  setting  of  the  parable 
of  the  Two  Debtors?  No  explanation  will  here 
suffice  but  an  admission  that  narrative  and  dis- 
course have  come  down  together  from  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  sources.  The  same  conclusion 
must  be  reached  when  the  relation  of  this  'pre- 
canonical  Luke  '  to  Mk.  and  to  the  added  sections 
of  Mt.  (11  f.  and  23)  is  studied  (see  art.  Wisdom). 
Priority  will  be  found  to  belong  in  both  cases  to 
the  Lukan  source. 

Luke's  distribution  of  his  discourse  -  material 
under  various  heads  of  narrative  description,  and 
his  disposition  of  the  non-Markan  material  at  vari- 
ous points  of  a  shorter  and  longer  journey  (Lk 
612-83  951-1814),  indicate  in  what  sense  we  should 
take  his  proposal  to  write  '  in  order '  (/caflefi)?,  I3). 
He  aims,  like  the  historian  that  he  is,  at  chrono- 
logical sequence  ;  but  certainly  not  without  some 
better  authority  than  his  own  conjecture.  For 
while  his  discourse-material  is  sometimes  without 
true  connexion,  it  has  a  basis  of  order  which  indi- 
cates that,  in  the  region  whence  this  Gospel  is 
derived,  narrative  and  teaching  had  been  combined 
at  a  much  earlier  time  and  with  better  resources 
than  in  our  Matthew. 

Critics  who  have  attempted  to  reconstruct  the 
Logia  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  have  unfortunately 
neglected  this  fundamental  distinction,  reconstruct- 
ing their  ultimate  source,  without  regard  for  the 
difference  in  type  (with  Mt  2820  cf.  Lk  l4,  Ac 
l1),  from  the  mere  coincidence  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  discourse-material.  This 
ultimate  source,  however,  cannot  be  reached  from 
the  side  of  Lk.  without  first  taking  account  of  the 
so-called  '  special  source '  from  which  some  ele- 
ments seem  to  have  passed  into  Mt.  (e.g.  37"12  41"11 
6ia-34  85-io  ni-27^  an(j  can  even  he  shown  with  great 
probability  to  have  affected  canonical  Mk.  ( With 
Mk  l2-  5f-,  cf.  Lk  724"27-  m- ;  with  Mk  l13,  Lk  42"12 ; 
with  Mk  21"22,  Lk  733f- ;  with  Mk  322"30,  Lk  ll14"22; 
with  Mk  71"23,  Lk  ll37"64.  Comparison  with  Mt. 
will  in  all  these  cases  prove  dependence  by  Mk. 
upon  the  source  more  fully  recoverable  from  Mt. 
and  Lk. ).  But  the  elements  most  naturally  to  be 
sought  in  a  purely  logian  common  source,  such  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Parables,  dis- 
play a  very  different  degree  of  resemblance  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  respectively.  Instead  of  the  exact  verbal 
identity  of  long  sentences  in  the  sections  outside 
the  Mattheean  pentad,  there  is  within  it  for  the 
most  part  an  extreme  divergence  from  the  Lukan 
parallels.  In  general  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  from  this  material  any  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  Logia  on  the  part  of  our 
Third  Evangelist. 

5.  Conjectural  reconstructions  of  the  source. — 
Lost  works' have  nevertheless  been  so  frequently 
reconstructed  in  modern  times  by  process  of  ex- 
traction from  later  documents  into  which  they  had 
been  independently  incorporated,  as  to  offer  a 
standing  challenge  in  this  supreme  instance  of 
the  Mattheean  Logia.  If  Krawutzky  (to  cite  a 
single  example)  could  reconstruct  the  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Apostolic  Epitome,  in  advance  of  its  discovery  by 
Bryennios,  why  should  not  our  First  and  Third 
Gospels  yield  up  out  of  their  common  discourse- 
material  the  substance  of  the  lost  Logia  ?  There 
have  been  thus  far  but  two  notable  attempts  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Wendt's  Lehre  Jesu  (1886) 
presents  in    the   first  (untranslated)  volume    the 
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author's  attempted  reconstruction  from  Mt.  and 
Lk.  of  the  (Greek)  Logia  of  Matthew.  Unfortu- 
nately no  account  is  taken  of  the  third  factor, 
Luke's  'special  source,'  which  certainly  afforded 
much  discourse -material  not  likely  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Mattlnean  Logia,  and  may  even 
have  contained  all  that  Luke  shares  with  Matthew. 
Equally  unfortunate  was  the  failure  to  distinguish 
the  difference  in  point  of  view  between  a  'syn- 
tagma of  the  Lord's  commandments '  in  which 
■  order '  must  be  topical,  and  a  Siriyriais  KaOe^ijs 
such  as  Luke's,  where  the  X0701  are  \6yoi  tt)s  xdpiros 
(Lk  42'-')  illustrative  of  the  message  of  the  Divine 
wisdom.  The  problem  must  not  be  treated  as  if  a 
mere  question  of  arithmetic  :  Elements  common 
to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  minus  Mk.  =  the  Logia.  As  a 
pioneer  in  the  field,  Wendt  deserves  credit  for  his 
work,  but  a  process  so  simple  could  not  be  expected 
to  solve  so  complicated  a  problem.  Wendt  him- 
self could  find  no  place  for  a  non-Markan  51177170-1$ 
such  as  the  Centurion's  Son,  Lk  72-10  =  Mt  85"13= 
Jn  446-54,  which  could  not  naturally  be  connected 
with  the  Mattha?an  Logia,  but  falls  into  place  at 
once  when  account  is  taken  of  its  relation  to  the 
Lukan  context.  Wendt's  results  were  not  un- 
justly pronounced  *  a  heap  of  interesting  ruins, 
without  beginning,  without  conclusion,  without 
connexion '  (Resell). 

A  much  more  elaborate  and  detailed  analysis  is 
that  of  Alfred  Resell,  Die  Logia  Jesu  nach  dem 
griechischen  und  hebraischen  Text  wiederhergestellt, 
Leipzig,  1898  (Hebrew  text  separately  yw".  n'n^'w  -\po 
'.  OV??  iW.  "Tp.,  to.  \6yia  'IjjcroB).  Here  the  attempt 
is  made  to  restore  the  original  Apostolic  source 
not  only  in  the  Greek  form  assumed  to  be  utilized 
in  common  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  but  to  retranslate  into 
the  Hebrew  {sic)  assumed  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Apostle  as  the  classical  religious  language  in 
preference  to  the  colloquial  Aramaic  spoken  by 
Jesus  Himself.  Resell  brings  to  his  task  an  im- 
mense amount  of  learning  and  patience,  especially 
in  the  accumulation  of  all  possible  (and  many  im- 
possible) traces  of  extra-canonical  logia.  Unfortu- 
nately the  process  is  again  vitiated,  not  only  by 
an  extremely  indiscriminate  use  of  unsifted  ma- 
terial, but  by  highly  uncritical  assumptions.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  fatal  is  that  the  order  of  Lk. 
must  be  nearest  that  of  the  Logia  because,  in  Resch's 
judgment,  nearest  the  historical ;  while  another, 
wherein  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  B.  Weiss, 
attributes  to  the  Logia  the  features  of  a  narrative- 
Gospel.  As  will  be  apparent  from  our  criticism  of 
the  tradition,  and  criticism  of  canonical  Mt.,  all 
the  evidence  we  possess  should  commend  precisely 
the  reverse  principle.  The  Apostolic  syntagma  of 
Matthew  was  not  a  narrative,  and  cannot  have  had 
a  historian's  order,  and  the  structure  of  Mt.  and 
Lk.  respectively  shows  that  in  the  one  case  the 
halachic,  in  the  other  the  haggadic,  principle  was 
predominant  from  the  lirst.  On  the  other  hand, 
Resch's  gathering  of  the  material  was  indispens- 
able. His  renewed  consideration  of  the  careful 
and  scrupulous  work  of  B.  Weiss  (Matthausevan- 
gelium,  1876 ;  Marktisevangelium,  1872)  looking 
toward  an  Apostolic  (?)  source  utilized  in  common 
by  these  Gospels,  did  better  justice  to  another 
factor  not  to  be  neglected,  namely,  use  of  the 
Logia  (?)  in  Mk.  ;  and  his  tracing  of  the  tradition 
ot  Matthjean  authorship  to  a  direct  claim  embodied 
in  at  least  one  of  the  early  Palestinian  Gospels 
\Ev.  Naz.  Frg.  6  [Preusch.]  <r£  rbv  Mardaiov),  are 
contributions  of  permanent  service.  The  experi- 
ence of  both  Wendt  and  Resch,  however,  should 
warn  against  indiscriminate  combination  of  Mt. 
and  Lk. ,  without  regard  for  the  structural  evidence 
of  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them,  or  even  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Third  Evangelist  him- 
self. 
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Besides  Wendt  and  Resch,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  disposition  of  material  in  the  Greek 
Synopticon  of  A.  Wright,  who  devotes  Division  2 
of  his  presentation  to  material  supposedly  derived 
from  the  Logia  of  Matthew.  The  arbitrariness  of 
the  dealing  with  the  Lukan  material  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  two  supplementary  divisions 
which  follow.  The  work  is  unfortunately  affected 
by  inadmissible  presuppositions  regarding  oral 
tradition. 

6.  Conclusions.  —  These  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized in  the  following  outline  : — 

(1)  The  term  logia  was  applied  to  the  Sayings 
of  Jesus  early  in  the  2nd  century  by  those  who 
held  them  as  Divine  utterances,  but  not  as  dis- 
placing the  earlier  X6701. 

(2)  The  same  individuals  report  a  tradition  of 
Palestinian  derivation  which  contrasts  the  Markan 
type  of  Gospel  with  another,  of  Matthaean  origin, 
consisting  of  syntagmata  of  the  Sayings. 

(3)  Our  present  representative  of  the  Mattha?an 
tradition,  disembarrassed  of  its  Markan  frame- 
work, displays  this  type-form,  combining  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  in  five  agglutinations  of  Chris- 
tian precepts  corresponding  to  the  five  books  of  the 
Torah. 

(4)  Our  Third  Evangelist  presents  the  discourse- 
material  which  he  holds  in  common  with  Mt.  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  and  seems  to  have 
received  it  in  a  collection  wherein  narrative  and 
discourse  were  intermingled  from  the  first,  the 
agglutination  being  effected  with  an  eye  to  illus- 
trate Jesus'  mission  of  grace  rather  than  to  form  a 
new  Torah  (see  art.  WISDOM). 

(5)  If  the  actual  work  of  the  Apostle  Matthew 
(Matthias?)  be  not  too  remote  for  recovery,  it 
should  be  sought  primarily  in,  or  rather  under,  the 
accumulated  aggregations  of  logian  material  in  the 
five  discourse  groups  of  our  First  Gospel,  with 
secondary  comparison  of  the  added  groups  (chs.  3f. 
11  f.  23)  which  have  special  affinity  by  language 
and  content  with  Lk.,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Lukan  material.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Matthsean  syntagma  can  have  been  lost  in  any 
other  way  than  through  superimposition  of  new 
material.  To  extricate  it  from  the  mass  of  super- 
imposed accretion  is  a  task  which  still  challenges 
the  utmost  skill  of  the  critic. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  of  Wendt,  Eesch,  and  B. 
Weiss,  above  referred  to,  the  reader  should  consult  the  excellent 
discussions  of  Hawkins,  Horce  Synoptical,  and  in  Expos.  Times 
xii.  (1900-1901)  pp.  72 ff.  and  471  ft.,  also  ib.  xiii.  (1902)  p.  20, 
on  'Some  Internal  Evidence  for  the  use  of  the  Logia  in  our 
First  and  Third  Gospels,'  and  '  Use  of  Materials  in  Mt  8-9 ' ;  also 
four  articles  by  C.  A.  Briggs,  ib.  vols.  viii.  ix.  (1S97-1898)  on 
'  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.'  Many  excellent  observa- 
tions are  made  by  A.  Wright  in  his  Synopsis2,  1903.  A  valuable 
discussion  of  the  history  of  the  logia  embodied  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  will  be  found  in  the  Extra  Vol.  of  Hastings'  DB, 
s.v.  'Sermon  on  the  Mount'  (C.  W.  Votaw).  For  an  analysis  of 
this  conglomerate,  and  discussion  of  the  process  of  transmission 
of  this  and  related  principal  discourses  of  Jesus,  see  the  present 
writer's  The  Sermon  mi  the  Mount — its  Literary  Structure  and 
Didactic  Purpose,  Macmillan,  1902.  On  the  logian  material 
of  Lk.  see  art.  Wisdom.  B.  W-  BACON. 

LOGOS. — The  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Logos, 
or  eternal  Word,  is  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
In  the  Epp.  to  Colossians  and  Hebrews  (writings 
which  are  likewise  touched  with  the  Alexandrian 
influence)  the  Logos  theory  of  Christ's  Person  is  in 
some  points  implied  (cf.  Col  l15"18,  He  l2"4).  In 
Revelation  (1913)  the  'Word  of  God'  is  announced 
as  the  new  and  mysterious  name  which  Christ 
bears  when  He  comes  forth  to  execute  judgment. 
But  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  conception 
deliberately  adopted  and  worked  out  in  its  full 
significance. 

The  idea  of  a  Logos,  an  immanent  Divine  reason 
in  the  world,  is  one  that  meets  us  under  various 
modifications  in  many  ancient  systems  of  thought, 
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Indian,  Egyptian,  Persian.  In  view  of  the  reli- 
gious syncretism  which  prevailed  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  centuries,  it  is  barely  possible  that  these 
extraneous  theologies  may  have  indirectly  influ- 
enced the  Evangelist ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  main  source  from  which  his 
Logos  doctrine  was  derived.  It  had  come  to  him 
through  Philo  after  its  final  elaboration  in  Greek 
philosophy. 

In  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Heraclitus  first  broke  away  from  the  purely 
physical  conceptions  of  early  Greek  speculation,  by  discover- 
ing a  xiyos,  a  principle  of  reason,  at  work  in  the  cosmic  process. 
From  the  obscure  fragments  of  this  philosopher  that  have  come 
down  to  us  we  gather  that  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  account- 
ing for  the  SBsthetic  order  of  the  visible  universe.  In  the 
arrangement  of  natural  phenomena,  in  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  he  discerned  the  working  of  a  power  analogous  to  the 
reasoning  power  in  man.  His  speculation  was  still  entangled 
with  the  physical  hypotheses  of  earlier  times,  and  on  this 
account  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  had  little  influence  on  the 
greater  systems  of  Greek  thought.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
engaged  in  the  development  of  the  theory  of  ideas,  with  its 
absolute  separation  of  the  material  world  from  the  world  of 
higher  reality.  Their  work  was  of  profound  significance  for  the 
after  histor3'  of  Logos  speculation,  but  belongs  itself  to  a 
different  philosophical  movement.  It  was  in  the  reaction  from 
Platonic  dualism  that  the  Logos  idea  again  asserted  itself,  and 
was  worked  out  through  all  its  implications  in  Stoicism. 

The  Stoics,  animated  chiefly  by  a  practical  interest,  sought  to 
connect  the  world  of  true  being,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  with  the 
actual  world  of  man's  existence.  They  abandoned  the  theory  of 
supersensible  archetypes  and  fell  back  on  the  simpler  hypothesis 
of  Heraclitus,  that  the  universe  is  pervaded  in  all  its  parts  by 
an  eternal  Reason.  Man  in  his  individual  life  may  raise  himself 
above  all  that  limits  him,  and  realize  his  identity  with  this 
Logos,  which  resides  in  his  own  soul,  and  is  also  the  governing 
principle  of  the  world.  The  Stoic  philosophy  not  only  furnished 
the  general  conception  of  the  Logos  to  later  thinkers,  but  also 
emphasized  the  distinction  which  became  of  prime  importance 
in  the  later  development.  The  faculty  of  reason  as  it  exists  in 
man  reveals  itself  in  speech,'  which  is  denoted  by  the  same 
Greek  word,  xiyc;.  To  the  universal  xiyot  Stoicism  ascribed  the 
two  attributes  that  mark  the  reasoning  power  in  man.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  \oyos  evS/a&ro?,  — reason  in  its  inner  movement 
and  potentiality,  —  and  on  the  other  hand  kiyos  ^pofupixos, — 
reason  projected  and  made  concrete  in  the  endless  variety  of 
the  visible  world. 

1.  Philo  appropriates  the  main  Stoic  conception, 
but  combines  it  with  other  elements  borrowed 
eclectically  from  previous  systems  of  thought. 
The  Logos  idea  is  loosened  from  its  connexion 
with  Stoic  materialism  and  harmonized  with  a 
thoroughgoing  Platonism,  which  regards  the  visible 
things  as  only  the  types  and  shadows  of  realities 
laid  up  in  the  higher  world.  It  becomes  identical 
in  great  measure  with  Plato's  idea  of  the  Good, 
except  that  it  is  further  regarded  as  creatively 
active.  Philo's  grand  innovation,  however,  is  to 
press  the  Logos  theory  into  the  service  of  a  theology 
derived  from  the  OT.  The  same  problem  which 
Stoicism  had  tried  to  solve  had  in  a  different 
manner  become  urgent  in  Jewish  thought.  Here 
also  all  progress,  alike  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life,  was  like  to  be  arrested  by  an  overstrained 
dualism.  The  effort  to  conceive  of  God  as  abso- 
lutely transcendent  had  resulted  in  separating 
Hiin  entirely  from  the  world,  of  which  He  had  yet 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Creator  and  Governor. 
Already  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT,  much  more 
in  Rabbinical  speculation,  we  can  trace  the  idea  of 
an  intermediary  between  God  and  the  world. 
'  Wisdom '  is  described  in  Job  and  Proverbs,  with 
something  more  than  a  poetical  personification,  as 
God's  agent  and  co-worker  Peculiar  significance 
was  attached  by  the  later  expositors  to  the  various 
OT  allusions  to  the  '  word '  of  God.  By  His 
'  word '  He  had  created  heaven  and  earth  and 
revealed  Himself  to  the  prophets.  The  actual 
hypostatizing  of  the  Word  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Memra  was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Philo,  but  it 
was  the  outcome  of  a  mode  of  thinking  already 
prevalent  in  Jewish  theology.  God  who  was  Him- 
self the  High  and  Holy  One,  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,  mediated  His  action  through  the 
Divine  Word.  It  was  natural  for  Philo,  with  his 
Hellenic  and  philosophical  culture,  to  advance  a 


step  further  and  identify  the  Word  of  the  OT  with 
the  Stoic  X670S. 

The  Logos  of  Philo  requires  to  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  this  double  descent  from  Greek  and 
OT  thought.  The  Stoic  conception,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  account  of  the  two  meanings  of  X670S 
as  reason  and  uttered  speech,  but  the  distinction 
was  of  little  practical  importance.  What  the 
Greek  thinkers  sought  to  affirm  was  the  ration- 
ality of  the  world.  The  Logos  under  all  its  aspects 
was  simply  the  principle  of  reason,  informing  the 
endless  variety  of  things,  and  so  maintaining  the 
world-order.  To  Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  reason  is  combined  with  that  of  the  out- 
going of  Divine  power.  While  describing  his  Logos 
in  terms  directly  borrowed  from  Plato  and  the 
Stoics,  he  regards  it  as  in  the  last  resort  dynamic, 
like  the  creative  word  in  Genesis.  This  differ- 
ence between  Philo  and  the  Greek  thinkers  is  con- 
nected with  another  and  still  more  vital  one.  To 
the  Stoics  the  eternal  Reason  was  itself  an  ultimate 
principle,  and  the  necessity  was  not  felt  of  explain- 
ing it  as  the  reason  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  attempt, 
more  or  less  conscious,  to  escape  from  the  belief  in 
a  Divine  Creator.  Philo  could  not  content  himself 
with  this  notion  of  an  absolute  Logos.  He  started 
from  the  Hebrew  belief  in  a  supreme,  self-existing 
God,  to  whom  the  immanent  reason  of  the  world 
must  be  related  and  subordinated.  To  this  clash- 
ing of  the  primary  Greek  conception  with  the 
demands  of  Hebrew  monotheism,  we  may  largely 
attribute  one  of  the  most  perplexing  peculiarities 
of  the  Philonic  doctrine.  The  Logos  appears, 
sometimes  as  only  an  aspect  of  the  activity  of  God, 
at  other  times  as  a  '  second  God,'  an  independent 
and,  it  might  seem,  a  personal  being.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Philo,  who  never  ceased  to  be 
an  orthodox  Jew,  had  no  intention  of  maintaining 
the  existence  of  two  Divine  agents ;  and  the  pas- 
sages in  which  he  appears  to  detach  and  personify 
the  Logos  must  be  explained  mainly  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  Word  which  is  described  as  speaking, 
acting,  creating  of  itself,  is  the  word  of  God, 
vividly  realized  by  an  imaginative  thinker.  But 
this  separate  existence  assigned  to  the  Logos  may 
also  be  set  down  in  some  measure  to  the  composite 
origin  of  the  idea.  The  Stoical  doctrine  of  an 
independent  Reasonjjould  not  be  wholly  reconciled 
with  the  Jewish  belief  in  one  supreme  God. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel  sets  out  from  a  conception 
of  the  Logos  which  to  all  appearance  is  closely 
similar  to  that  of  Philo.  In  the  Prologue  the 
main  features  of  the  Philonic  doctrine  are  repro- 
duced one  by  one ; — the  eternal  existence  of  the 
Word,  its  Divine  character  (f/v  6e6s),  its  relation 
to  God  as  towards  Him,  and  yet  distinct  (npbs  rbv 
8e6v),  its  creative  activity,  its  function  in  the 
illumination  and  deliverance  of  men.  The  Evan- 
gelist assumes  that  the  idea  of  the  Logos  is  already 
a  familiar  one  in  Christian  theology.  It  is  intro- 
duced abruptly,  as  requiring  no  explanation,  and 
its  different  aspects  are  lightly  indicated,  by  way 
of  reminding  the  reader  of  truths  sufficiently 
known  to  him.  We  can  thus  infer  that  the  con- 
ception of  Philo  had  already  naturalized  itself  in 
Christian  thought,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  was  acquainted  more 
or  less  directly  with  the  Philonic  writings  and 
consciously  derived  from  them.  * 

To  what  extent  does  the  Logos  idea  of  Philo 
change  its  character  as  it  assimilates  itself  to  the 
theology  of  the  Gospel  ?  Before  an  answer  can  be 
offered  to  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
a  preliminary  difficulty  with  which  Johannine 
criticism  has  been  largely  occupied  since  the  ap- 

*  (If.,  the  list  of  parallel  passages  collected  by  Grill  (pp.  111- 
138).    J 
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pearance  of  Harnack's  famous  pamphlet.*  Is  the 
Prologue  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Gospel,  or  is  it,  as  Harnack  contends,  a  mere 
preface  written  to  conciliate  the  interest  of  a 
philosophical  public?  The  idea  of  Christ  as  the 
Divine  Logos  is  nowhere  resumed  in  the  body  of 
the  Gospel.  Although  the  term  Logos  is  con- 
stantly used,  it  always  bears  its  ordinary  sense  of 
spoken  discourse,  while  the  categories  of  Light, 
Life,  Love  are  substituted  for  the  Logos  of  the 
Prologue.  The  work,  as  we  have  it,  is  no  meta- 
physical treatise,  such  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  opening  verses,  if  they  truly  set  forth  its  pro- 
gramme, but  a  historical  document,  the  narrative 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  In  spite,  however, 
of  Harnack's  powerful  argument,  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  Johannine  criticism  has  de- 
clared against  him.  The  statement  of  his  view 
has  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  Prologue 
in  its  connexion  with  the  Gospel,  resulting  in 
multiplied  proof  that  the  ideas  presented  at  the 
outset  are  woven  in  with  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
work.  The  Prologue  supplies  the  background, 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  necessary  to  a  right 
contemplation  of  the  history.  Nevertheless,  while 
Harnack's  main  argument  cannot  be  accepted,  it 
serves  to  remind  us  of  one  fact  which  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much.  St.  John  is  not  concerned 
merely  with  the  Word,  but  with  the  Word  made 
flesh.  After  the  first  few  verses,  in  which  he  treats 
6"f  the  pre-existent  Logos,  he  passes  to  the  his- 
torical Person  of  Jesus,  who  is  more  than  the 
abstract  Word.  In  Him  it  had  become  visible, 
and  acted  on  men  through  a  human  Personality. 

St.  John  therefore  accepts  the  Philonic  con- 
ception in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  his  account  of 
a  nistorical  Person,  through  whom  the  Word  de- 
clared itself  under  the  conditions  of  human  life. 
It  is  evident  that  the  conception  could  not  be  so 
adapted  without  submitting  to  profound  modifica- 
tions. (1)  The  Logos,  which  was  to  clothe  itself  in 
flesh  and  act  on  men  with  the  force  of  a  personality, 
must  in  its  deepest  ground  be  a  personal  Being. 
We  have  seen  that  Philo,  partly  in  imaginative 
fashion,  partly  because  of  the  composite  origin  of 
his  thought,  attributes  a  semi-independence  to  the 
Logos.  This  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete 
personification  ;  but  Philo  himself  thinks  only  of  a 
Divine  principle,  the  creative  reason  of  God.  St. 
John,  however,  makes  it  an  essential  moment  in 
his  conception  that  the  Logos  has  a  ground  of 
independent  being  within  God  {wpos  tov  0e6i>,  stand- 
ing over  against  Him  as  a  distinct  Being).  His 
view  even  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  is  coloured  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  Incarnation.  (2) 
The  creative  activity  of  the  Logos,  which  in  Philo 
is  central  and  all-determining,  falls  into  the  back- 
ground. Only  in  l3  ('All  things  were  made  by 
him ')  do  we  have  any  clear  trace  of  this  aspect  of 
Logos  doctrine,  and  the  sequence  of  thought  would 
still  be  complete  if  the  brief  allusion  were  omitted. 
It  is  thrown  out,  apparently,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  recognized  theory.  Some  refer- 
ence to  the  cosmic  significance  of  the  Logos  was 
necessary  if  any  link  with  previous  speculation 
was  to  be  preserved.  The  Gospel,  in  point  of  fact, 
knows  nothing  of  the  absolute  transcendence  of 
God,  which  Philo's  whole  theory  is  designed  to 
mitigate.  It  assumes  that  '  the  world '  is  the 
direct  object  of  God's  love  and  providence  (316). 
It  maintains  that  God  acts  immediately  on  the 
human  soul  and  so  makes  possible  the  redeeming 
work  of  the  Logos  (6*1  176).  (3)  In.  the  Gospel, 
much  more  emphatically  than  in  Philo,  the  term 
X670S  denotes  "W  ord  as  well  as  Reason.  The  Greek 
philosophical    meaning  is,    indeed,   discarded,   or 

*  Uber  das  Verhciltniss  des  Prologs  des  vierten  Evgl.  zum 
fanzen  Werk  (1892). 


retained  only  as  a  faintly  colouring  element.  The 
Word  is  regarded  throughout  as  the  expression  of 
God's  will  and  power,  the  self-revelation  of  His 
inward  nature.  It  does  not  represent  the  Divine 
reason  but  the  Divine  energy.  Its  sovereign  at- 
tribute is  Life,  the  life  which  it  derives  from  God 
and  transmits  to  men.  Under  the  form  of  Alex- 
andrian speculation  St.  John  preserves  the  essen- 
tial Hebrew  conception  of  the  living,  quickening 
Word. 

Thus,  in  accepting  the  Philonic  idea,  St.  John 
does  not  commit  himself  to  the  precise  interpreta- 
tion that  Philo  placed  on  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  he  departs  from  the 
characteristic  lines  of  Philo's  thinking.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  do  not  alter  the  main  fact  that  he 
rested  his  account  of  the  Christian  revelation  on 
a  hypothesis  which  was  metaphysical  rather  than 
religious.  The  Jesus  who  had  appeared  in  history 
was  identified  with  the  Logos  of  philosophy,  and 
this  identification  involved  an  entirely  new  reading 
of  His  Person  and  life.  St.  John  does  not,  indeed, 
press  to  its  full  extent  his  theory  that  the  Logos 
became  manifest  in  Christ.  Behind  his  speculation 
there  is  always  the  remembrance  of  the  actual 
life,  which  had  arrested  him  as  it  had  done  the 
first  disciples,  and  been  to  him  the  true  revelation 
of  God.  His  worship  is  directed  in  the  last  resort 
not  to  the  Logos  whom  he  discovers  in  Jesus,  but 
to  Jesus  Himself.  Nevertheless  the  acceptance  of 
the  Logos  idea  imposes  on  him  a  mode  of  thought 
which  is  often  alien  to  his  deeper  religious  instinct. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  conceives  of  Jesus  as  reveal- 
ing God  to  men  and  lifting  them  to  a  higher  life 
by  His  ethical  personality.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  compelled  to  interpret  the  work  of  Jesus  in 
terms  of  metaphysic.  God  was  manifest  in  Him 
because  He  was  Himself  the  Logos,  and  the  life 
He  imparted  was  the  Divine  life,  different  in 
essence  from  that  of  man.  The  Gospel  wavers 
throughout  between  these  two  parallel  interpreta- 
tions of  the  life  of  Christ, — that  suggested  by  the 
history  and  that  required  by  the  Logos  hypothesis. 
Superficially  the  two  conceptions  are  drawn  to- 
gether, but  they  are  disparate  by  their  very  nature 
and  will  not  admit  of  a  true  reconciliation. 

St,  John  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
questions  that  arose  in  later  theology  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  union  between  the  Logos  and 
the  human  Jesus.  He  assumes  the  union  as  a 
fact  incapable  of  further  definition.  '  The  Word 
became  flesh,'  appeared  in  Jesus  as  a  human  per- 
sonality. How  and  when  this  Incarnation  was 
effected,  to  what  extent  the  Divine  nature  in 
Christ  could  be  distinguished  from  the  human, — 
these  are  questions  which  he  does  not  try  to 
answer,  and  which  he  probably  never  asked  him- 
self. His  silence  is  mainly  to  be  explained  by  the 
practical  intention  with  which  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  discuss  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  as  a  theological  idea,  but  to  impress  it  on 
his  readers  as  a  fact,  by  the  knowledge  of  which 
'  they  might  have  life '  (2031).  At  the  same  time, 
the  problems  which  came  to  light  in  the  course  of 
later  controversy  are  all  legitimately  suggested  by 
the  simple  thesis  'the  Word  became  flesh.'  From 
St.  John's  silence  in  regard  to  them  we  are  com- 
pelled to  infer  that  he  did  not  reason  out  his 
doctrine  with  any  fulness  or  clearness.  He  had 
set  himself  to  combine  ideas  which  in  themselves 
were  radically  incompatible,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
so  only  by  a  certain  confusion  of  thought. 

3.  The  Evangelist,  then,  sets  out  from  the  fact 
that  the  historical  Jesus  was  also  the  Divine 
Logos.  In  the  body  of  the  Gospel  this  hypothesis 
is  never  directly  alluded  to,  but  it  is  assumed 
throughout  and  modifies  profoundly  the  whole 
picture  t)f  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.     (1)  Peculiar 
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stress  is  laid  on  His  miracles  as  the  '  signs '  by 
which  He  'manifested  forth  his  glory.'  The 
motive  of  compassion,  to  which  the  miracles  are 
for  the  most  part  ascribed  by  the  Synoptic  writers, 
falls  into  the  background.  They  are  regarded  as 
sheer  exhibitions  of  power,  intended  by  Jesus  to 
inspire  belief  in  His  Divine  claims.  The  marvel- 
lous element  is  uniformly  heightened,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  all  natural  explanations. 

(2)  Apart  from  direct  works  of  miracle,  certain 
attributes  are  assigned  to  Jesus  which  witness  to 
His  possession  of  the  Logos  nature.  He  partakes 
even  on  earth  of  the  Divine  omniscience  (l48  225  417 
1 114).  He  appears  where  He  will,  with  something 
of  a  Divine  omnipresence  (619  859  9s5).  There  is  a 
majesty  about  His  Person  which  quells  and  over- 
awes (T46  1221  186).  An  impression  is  borne  home 
on  us  in  every  episode  of  the  history  that,  while 
He  dwelt  with  men,  He  was  a  heavenly  being, 
who  could  exercise  at  will  the  prerogatives  of  God. 

(3)  The  aloofness  of  Jesus,  as  of  one  who  belonged 
to  a  different  world,  is  everywhere  brought  into 
strong  relief.  In  the  Synoptic  narratives,  what 
separates  Him  from  other  men  is  His  matchless 
wisdom  and  moral  purity.  St.  John  ascribes  to  Him 
a  radical  difference  of  nature.  He  does  not  parti- 
cipate in  human  weaknesses  and  distresses  (even 
His  sorrow  over  Lazarus  is  that  of  a  Divine  being 
who  stands  apart  and  contemplates  the  tragedy  of 
our  mortal  lot).  In  His  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
ciples He  is  conscious  all  the  time  that  He  has 
come  from  God  and  returns  to  God  (133-4).  (4)  A 
still  more  striking  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  absolute 
freedom,  the  self-determination  of  Jesus.  While 
submitting  for  a  time  to  earthly  limitations,  He 
vindicates  His  higher  nature  by  acting  in  every- 
thing on  His  own  sovereign  will,  without  com- 
pulsion from  without  (24  65- 6  76  ll33).  From  the 
beginning  He  has  fixed  His  'hour,'  and  Himself 
ordains  all  the  conditions  that  will  lead  up  to  it. 
His  enemies  are  impotent  until  the  hour  willed 
by  Himself  has  come  (730  820),  and  meanwhile  He 
goes  about  His  work  in  perfect  security  (ll9).  In 
this  well-marked  strain  of  Johannine  thought  we 
have  little  difficulty  in  discerning  the  influence  of 
the  Logos  idea,  penetrating  the  actual  reminiscence 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  (5)  The  Logos  character  of 
Jesus,  which  is  thus  illustrated  on  various  sides 
by  His  actions,  comes  to  clear  expression  in  His 
spoken  words.  These  are  concerned  almost  wholly 
with  the  assertion,  under  many  different  types 
and  forms,  of  the  Divine  significance  of  the  Speaker 
Himself.  Hence  the  peculiar  value  which  is  ascribed 
to  them  (663-68  153).  They  convey  more  clearly  and 
emphatically  than  actions  could  do  the  inner  secret 
of  our  Lord's  personality.  Being  Himself  the 
Logos,  one  in  essence  with  God,  He  had  power  to 
impart  the  higher  life  (see  Word). 

In  all  these  directions,  therefore,  St.  John  gives 
effect  to  the  idea  of  the  Prologue  that  the  nature 
of  Christ  was  a  Logos  nature.  His  acceptance  of 
this  doctrine  involves  him  in  a  new  reading  of  the 
Gospel  history — a  reading  which  in  some  respects 
is  artificial  and  inadequate.  The  life  of  Jesus 
becomes  that  of  a  heavenly  being,  and  all  traces 
of  moral  struggle  (as  in  the  Temptation  and  the 
Agony)  disappear  from  it.  The  attributes  of  faith 
in  God  and  infinite  sympathy  with  men  are  re- 
placed by  metaphysical  attributes,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  more  essentially  to  the  Divine 
nature.  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  God  because 
He  is  the  eternal  Logos,  who  manifests  in  an 
earthly  life  the  absolute  being  and  self-dependence 
of  God.  This,  however,  is  to  divest  the  revelation 
of  its  real  worth  and  meaning.  What  we  desire 
to  know  and  what  was  actually  revealed  to  us  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  is  the  moral  character  of  God, 
and  of  this  the  Logos  doctrine  can    render    no 


account.  In  so  far  as  the  Fourth  Evangelist  has 
subordinated  his  conception  of  Christ  to  a  philo- 
sophical speculation,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
defeats  his  own  purpose.  He  desires  so  to  assert 
the  majesty  of  Christ  that  men  may  be  drawn  to 
believe  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  enter  into 
life-giving  fellowship  with  Him.  But  in  the  endea- 
vour to  exalt  the  Lord's  Person  by  means  of  the 
Logos  hypothesis,  he  obscures  those  very  elements 
in  the  Divine  life  which  constitute  its  true  glory. 

i.  It  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  recognize 
that  much  was  gained  for  Christian  theology  by 
the  adoption  of  this  hypothesis.  (1)  A  middle 
term  was  discovered  between  Christianity  and  the 
forms  of  Hellenic  thought,  and  a  wider  develop- 
ment was  thus  rendered  possible.  The  new  religion 
could  now  interpret  itself  to  the  Graeco-Roman 
world,  and  assimilate  whatever  was  congenial  to 
its  spirit  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  With 
the  help  of  the  categories  which  it  henceforth 
borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy,  it  was  enabled 
in  many  ways  to  convey  its  message  more  clearly 
and  adequately.  (2)  The  claim  of  Christianity  to 
be  the  absolute  religion  was  definitely  formulated 
in  the  Logos  doctrine.  Jesus  was  identified  not 
merely  with  the  Jewish  Messiah,  but  with  the 
eternal  Word  who  had  been  with  God  from  the 
beginning.  His  revelation  was  not  one  out  of 
many,  but  the  supreme  and  final  revelation.  This 
idea  is  prominent  throughout  the  Prologue,  in 
which  the  '  true  Light '  is  contrasted  with  the 
manifestations  of  God  through  John  the  Baptist 
and  Moses.  These,  although  burning  and  shining 
lights,  were  only  '  for  a  season '  (5s5).  (3)  By 
identifying  Him  with  the  Logos,  St.  John  declared, 
in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus,  and  assigned  Him  His  central 
place  as  the  object  of  Christian  faith.  The  Logos 
category  was  in  itself  insufficient,  and  tended  to 
confuse  Christianity  with  metaphysical  issues 
which  were  alien  to  its  real  import.  But  it  pro- 
vided a  form  within  which  the  innermost  truth  of 
the  religion  could  maintain  itself  for  ages  follow- 
ing. Jesus  Christ  in  His  own  Person  is  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  believing  on  Him  we  have  life 
through  His  name. 

5.  The  vital  and  permanent  message  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  little  affected  by  any  estimate 
we  may  form  of  the  value  of  the  Logos  hypothesis. 
It  is  evident  that,  while  the  Evangelist  ostensibly 
sets  out  from  a  philosophical  theory,  he  derives  in 
reality  from  a  religious  experience.  From  the  im- 
pression created  in  him  by  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus, 
still  more  from  the  knowledge  he  had  received  of 
Him  in  inward  fellowship,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  this  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the 
highest  that  the  thought  of  his  time  afforded  him, 
in  order  to  express  this  conviction,  and  in  some 
measure  explain  it.  But  the  speculative  idea 
belongs  to  the  form,  not  to  the  essence  of  St. 
John's  teaching.  It  represents  the  attempt  to 
interpret,  in  terms  of  an  inadequate  philosophy,  a 
truth  which  has  been  grasped  by  faith.  See  also 
art.  Divinity  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  478b. 

Literature, — Aall,  Geschichte  der  Logosidee  (2  vols.,  1896, 
1899) ;  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der  grieeh.  Philosophie 
(1872) ;  Drummond,  Philo  Judceus ;  J.  Reville,  Le  Quatrieme 
Evangile  (1901),  and  La  doctrine  du  Logos  dans  le  heme  Evang. 
et  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Philon  (1881) ;  Grill,  Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  Bntstehung  des  vierten  Evang.  (1902) ;  Bousset,  Die 
Selig.  des  Judenthums  (pp.  405-431) ;  Simon,  Der  Logos  (1902) ; 
Meyer,  Der  Prolog  des  Johannesevang.  (1902) ;  Baldensperger, 
Der  Prolog  des  vierten  Evang.  (1898) ;  Harnack,  Uber  das 
Verhaltniss,  etc.  (1892);  Kaftan,  Das  Verhaltniss  des  evangel- 
ischen  Glaubens  zur  Logoslehre  (1896)  ;  art  '  Logos '  in  Hastings' 

db.  E.  F.  Scott. 

LONELINESS.  — To  speak  of  the  isolation  of 
Christ  would  give  a  wrong  impression  as  far  as 
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the  everyday  circumstances  of  His  life  are  con- 
cerned. He  was  most  often  either  in  crowds,  teach- 
ing and  healing,  or  else  seeking  loneliness  without 
success ;  He  was  lonely  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  Nazareth  and  Syria  were  lonely — placed 
close  to  the  world's  highways,  yet  living  a  life 
of  their  own  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  p.  432; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Messiah,  i.  147). 
We  may  notice  four  aspects  of  what  may  be  called 
the  loneliness  of  Christ. 

1.  Solitude  for  the  purposes  of  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  rest.  The  outstanding  instances  are — 
the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  (Alt  41,  Mk  l12, 
Lk  42),  the  retirement  after  the  excitement  con- 
sequent on  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mt 
1422,  Mk  645;  cf.  Jn  615),  and  the  retirement  for 
prayer,  soon  interrupted  (Mk  l36 ;  cf.  also  Lk  612, 
and  918  where  Mk  827  has  '  in  the  way  lie  asked  his 
disciples').  It  should  be  noted  that  at  times  of 
peculiar  spiritual  intensity  Jesus  withdrew  from 
the  other  disciples,  but  kept  by  Him  Peter  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  as  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  171, 
Mk  9J,  Lk  928),  at  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter 
(Mk  537),  and  at  Gethsemane  (Mt  2637— 'watch 
with  me,'— Mk  1435,  Lk  2243). 

2.  Retirement  from  possible  persecution,  or  from 
unwished  for  notoriety :  e.g.  after  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  1413 ;  in  Mk  631  this  re- 
tirement immediately  follows  the  return  of  the 
Twelve) ;  from  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees 
(Mt  1613,  Mk  827,  Lk  918 ;  also  Mt  1521,  Mk  T2i). 
Similarly,  He  was  extremely  anxious  that  His 
miracles  should  not  become  known  (Lk  543,  Mt  84, 
Mk  826  99 ;  the  chief  exception,  where  there  were 
special  reasons,  is  in  Mk  519).  The  opposite  reason 
for  solitude  and  concealment  is  given  in  Jn  613 
('perceiving  that  they  were  about  to  come  and 
take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  king').  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  (a)  Jesus 
was  constantly  accompanied,  at  least  in  Galilee 
and  at  the  end  in  Jerusalem,  by  twelve  friends  and 
disciples  specially  appointed  (Mt  102,  Mk  316,  Lk  101 
imply  a  larger  circle  from  which  to  draw) ;  to  these 
we  must  add  a  number  of  women  (Lk  83 ;  cf.  Mt 
2755,  Mk  1540,  Lk  2349).  In  connexion  with  the  visits 
to  Jerusalem  recounted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
disciples  are  hardly  mentioned  ;  Jn  710,  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  disciples  in 
chs.  7  to  10,  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  Jesus 
was  alone ;  we  find  the  disciples  with  Him  again 
in  Jn  ll16.  (b)  In  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry 
Jesus  was  constantly  inconvenienced  by  the  throng- 
ing of  the  vast  crowds  drawn  to  His  side  (cf.  Mt 
423  818  9s5,  Mk  l37,  Lk  442  121 ;  see  Swete,  St.  Mark, 
p.  lxxx) ;  in  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  He  sought 
retirement  at  night  by  leaving  the  city  either  for 
Bethany  or  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mt  2117,  Mk  ll19, 
Lk  2137).  (c)  His  conduct  was  social  enough — as 
distinct  from  that  of  John  and  of  the  Essenes — to 
give  rise  to  the  slanders  about  '  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  winebibber'  (Mt  ll19,  Lk  734) ;  He  went  to 
the  marriage  at  Cana  (Jn  21) ;  He  was  found  at  the 
feast  in  Simon's  house  (Mt  26s,  Mk  143,  also  Lk 
7s6);  with  Matthew  (Mt910,  Lk  529),  and  Zacchseus 
(Lk  196) ;  and  contrasted  Himself  with  John  as  one 
who  'comes  eating  and  drinking'  (Mt  ll19,  Lk  734). 

3.  The  inevitable  result  of  His  own  attitude. 
The  question  in  Mt  1248  seems  to  be  that  of  one 
who  wilfully  cuts  himself  ott'  from  human  ties  ; 
as  He  faced  death  more  nearly,  isolation  could  not 
but  grow  on  Him  (Mt  1712,  Mk  930,  Lk  922- 44,  cf. 
also  Mk  1032) ;  as  early  as  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  '  many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  him  '  ( Jn  666).  The  disciples 
remained  with  Him  till  the  end,  when  the  arrest 
proved  too  much  for  their  loyalty,  although  we 
find  John,  with  the  women,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
(Jn  1925-28,  Mt  2755,  Mk  1540). 


i.  The  uniqueness  of  Christ's  Person.  This  is 
emphasized  chiefly  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  though 
that  it  was  soon  felt  is  shown  in  Lk  58  ('  Depart 
from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord ' ;  com- 
pare the  timidity  of  the  disciples  in  Jn  2112) ;  and 
easily  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
disciples  misunderstood  Him  and  His  purposes  for 
themselves  (Mt  2021,  Mk  1037  ;  cf.  Lk  964-55,  and 
Mk  932,  Lk  946  2224).  When  Christ  speaks  of  His 
own  nearness  to  the  Father,  distance  from  man- 
kind must  naturally  follow  ;  see  Jn  5,8ff-  816- 27- 29 
1030  2017.  On  the  other  hand,  this  special  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Father  is  one  which  is,  through 
Christ,  to  be  shared  by  His  disciples  (see  Jn  104, 
ch.  17  passim,  and  2017).  The  extreme  of  loneli- 
ness, as  it  is  heard  in  the  cry  upon  the  cross  (Mt 
2746,  Mk  1534,  ef.  Lk  2346,  Jn  193u),  lasted,  it  would 
seem,  but  for  a  moment.     See  DERELICTION. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Commentaries  and  Lives  of 
Christ,  see  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  1st  Series,  p.  220 ;  J. 
Caird,  Aspects  of  Life,  p.  Ill ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Fassiontide 
Sermons,  p.  138 ;  J.  Martineau,  Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life,  p.  159  ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  Sermons  from  Advent  to  Whitsuntide, 
p.  188.  W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE. 

LONG-SUFFERING  (^aKpodv^la),  like  another 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  love  (aya-irq),  has  almost  entirely 
non-pagan  connexions.  The  Gr.  word  occurs  14 
times  in  the  NT,  while  its  cognate  verb  is  found  10 
times,  and  the  adverb  only  once  (Ac  263).  Only 
the  verb  occurs  in  the  Gospels  :  Mt  1826- 29  (EV 
'  have  patience '),  Lk  187  ( AV  '  bear  long,'  RV  '  is 
long-suffering ').  It  is  both  a  Divine  attribute  and 
a  Christian  virtue.  The  word  '  long-tempered '  as 
opposed  to  '  short-tempered '  is  not  in  ordinary 
English  use,  but  it  expresses  with  fair  accuracy 
the  central  thought  in  fiaKpodv/xta.  The  Latin 
equivalent  is  longanimitas  (Vulg.),  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  amongst  others  tried  to  transplant  the  word 
into  English  soil  under  the  form  of  '  longanimity, 
but  without  success. 

OT  use. — Long-suffering  is  one  of  God's  noblest  attributes, 
and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  revelation  in  Ex  346.  The 
Heb. phrase  'erek  'aph(r\K  X18)  's  found  frequently  in  the  books 
that  follow,  and  Joel  (213),  Jonah  (42),  and  Nahum  (13)  specially 
dwell  upon  this  element  in  God's  character. 

NT  use. — It  is  significant  that  the  word  fxa.xpa8u/x.ia.  is  rare  in 
pre-Christian  Greek.  In  the  NT  it  occurs  several  times  in  con- 
text with  C-rofMivri  (patience,  endurance),  from  which  it  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  (2  Co  6-><s,  Coll",  2  Ti  310,  Ja  5l0-»)., 
Trench  "(Synonyms)  says  imx.xpiSuix.hil  is  used  of  persons,  and 
iiiro/xx>v>,  of  things.  As  regards  NT  usage  alone,  this  is  near  the 
truth  (but  see  Ja  57,  and  cf.  in  OT  Is  5715  [LXX]  and  in  Apocr. 
1  Mac  84).  Perhaps  we  may  more  truly  say  that  patience  keeps 
a  man  from  breaking  down  in  despair,  while  long- suffering 
keeps  him  from  breaking  out  in  word  or  action  because  of  some 
unsatisfied  aesire.  This  latter  distinction  is  probably  the  key  to 
several  passages  where  ix.xxfn9vfx.ta.  has  been  said  to  approximate 
to  the  meaning  of  uvotx.mii.  In  He  612  15,  for  instance,  Abraham 
not  only  waited  patiently  for  the  promise  ;  he  did  not  in  heart 
or  word  break  out  into  murmurs  against  God's  delay,  and  this 
right  attitude  won  him  his  reward.  So  in  Ja  57  the  husband- 
man without  patience  would  break  down  with  despair,  but  if 
his  long-suffering  gave  out  he  would  probably  break  out  into 
pulling  up  his  tardy  plants.  Long-suffering,  then,  is  a  passive 
virtue,  and  waits  God's  time.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  hasty 
action  or  hurried  speech.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  carelessness. 
If  God  is  long-suffering,  He  waits  to  give  further  opportunity 
for  repentance,  and  this  may  not  be  presumed  upon  without 
risk  (Ro  2*  922,  i  p  320,  2  P  3»). 

1.  Christ's  long-suffering  character. — The  word 
itself  is  not  often  used  of,  or  by,  Christ  Himself, 
but  the  virtue  which  it  expresses  is  frequently  ex- 
emplified in  the  Gospels.  It  was  His  long  tolera- 
tion of  manifest  injustice  that  puzzled  John  the 
Baptist  (Mt  ll3),  and  there  is  long-suffering  too  in 
His  quiet  reception  of  John's  complaint  (v.4).  In 
long-suffering  He  refused  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Lk  954).  It  was 
long-suffering  too  that  made  Him  yield  to  arrest 
without  resistance  (Mt  2652,  53,  Ja  56-  7),  and  refrain 
from  returning  scorn  for  scorn  or  threat  for  threat 
at  His  trial  (Mt  2712).  And  after  His  ascension  we 
see  Him  exhibiting  the  same  long-suffering  spirit 
towards  those  who  persecuted  the  disciples  as  they 
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had  persecuted  the  Master  (1  Ti  l16,  Ac  94;  cf. 
2  P  315). 

In  His  teaching  He  bids  His  people  be  partakers 
of  His  own  long-suffering  character.  The  tares  are 
not  rooted  up,  but  grow  together  with  the  wheat 
until  the  harvest  (Mt  1330).  In  the  parable  of  the 
Unmerciful  Servant  the  prayer  of  that  unworthy 
man  was  for  long-suffering  (Mt  1826),  but  a  full 
pardon  was  given  instead,  until  his  subsequent  con- 
duct caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  boon  (v.29).  In 
the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  the  word  fj.aKpo&v/j.el 
(Lk  187)  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  difficult  piece 
of  interpretation,  for  the  full  discussion  of  which 
we  have  scarcely  space  here.  Christ  possibly  had 
in  mind  a  verse  in  Sir  35'8  [Gr.  3222].  If  <?7r'  avrols 
refers  to  the  elect,  we  may  say  that  pa k pod  v pet  here 
means  the  vindication  of  the  cause  rather  than  the 
punishment  of  the  foe.  But  if  we  may  refer  the 
words  to  the  enemies  of  the  elect,  the  phrase  will 
be  parallel  in  thought  to  Ro  2*. 

2.  Long-suffering  a  Christian  duty. — In  Mt  1826- w 
we  noted  the  obligation  resting  on  those  who  enjoy 
Christ's  long-suffering  to  exhibit  it  to  others.  This 
habit  we  find  enforced  in  the  Epistles  (1  Co  134, 
2  Co  66,  Gal  522,  1  Th  514,  2  Ti  310).  It  is  not  a 
natural  characteristic  :  it  has  to  be  acquired  (Col 
312).  In  Eph  42  it  is  explained  as  forbearance,  or 
cessation  of  hostilities  (avoxh)-  This  implies  that 
there  may  be  wrong  on  both  sides.  But  there  is  a 
power  from  without  (Col  1",  Gal  522),  the  Spirit  of 
God,  who  will  enable  Christ's  people  to  reproduce 
His  long-suffering  in  face,  for  instance,  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  truth  they  teach  (2  Ti  42).  In  Ja  57"10 
the  word  occurs  four  times.  The  Christian  who  is 
persecuted  is  to  be  as  long-suffering  towards  his 
foe  as  the  farmer  who  waits  till  the  unproductive 
field  bears  a  crop  after  fertilizing  showers.  There 
is,  perhaps,  in  addition,  a  thought  of  man's  atti- 
tude towards  God  in  times  of  trial.  Christ's  long- 
suffering  man  refuses  both  to  rail  at  his  enemies 
and  to  question  the  dealings  of  his  God. 

Literature. — Trench,  Synonyms ;  Cremer,  Lex.  s.v. ;  art. 
'  Long-suffering '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Chris- 
tian Character,  177  ;  Morrison,  Unlighted  Lustre,  188. 

H  C  Lees 
LOOK  (CHRIST'S).— The  Gospels  give  no  direct 
information  as  to  the  look  of  our  Lord,  if  the 
word  '  look '  be  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  His  out- 
ward appearance.  The  first  natural  request  of  a 
child — '  You  are  going  to  tell  me  about  Jesus, 
then  tell  me  what  He  was  like ' — puts  a  question  the 
Evangelists  do  not  even  begin  to  answer  ;  and  in  a 
tale  generally  so  frank  and  childlike  this  fact  is 
not  without  significance.  No  description  of  Jesus' 
'  face  '  is  ever  given  in  the  Gospels,  except  when,  in 
the  story  of  the  Transfiguration,  it  is  said  that  the 
fashion  of  His  face  was  altered  (iylvero  to  etdos  rov 
npocrwirov  airov  irepou,  Lk  929).  Even  then,  it  is 
stated  to  have  become  like  the  sun  (Mt  172) ;  and, 
as  it  happens,  the  figure  is  of  something  which, 
though  it  lights  the  world,  is  not  in  itself  directly 
to  be  gazed  upon  (cf.  Rev  l16).  While  it  may  be 
possible,  therefore,  to  deduce  from  the  Epistles  a 
message  figuratively  termed  'the  Gospel  of  the 
Face'  (see  Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects, 
73  ft'.),  the  Evangelists  afford  no  opportunity  of 
making  this  study  of  Christ  '  after  the  flesh.'  See 
art.  Christ  in  Art. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  in  the  same  con- 
nexion, that  even  the  more  vivid  words  for  looking, 
as  a  synonym  for  'seeing,'  'beholding,'  are  never 
used  of  Christ  so  as  to  draw  attention  to  the 
manner  of  His  look.  Such  a  word,  e.g.,  as  arevifa, 
'  to  gaze  fixedly'  (employed  to  describe  a  congrega- 
tion gazing  at  Jesus,  Lk  420  ;  the  maid  staring  at 
St.  Peter,  2256 ;  St.  Paul  flashing  an  indignant  look 
at  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  Ac  139),  is  never  associated 
with  our  Lord.      Even  5iaj3A<?irw,  a  milder  though 


still  pictorial  word,  is  not  connected  with  Him.  It 
is  as  though  every  mental  image  of  Christ's  out- 
ward appearance  were  designedly  excluded.  We 
must  be  content,  therefore,  to  study  Christ's  look 
in  the  more  objective  sense  in  which  it  expresses 
simply  the  act  of  vision.  Here  we  may  roughly 
divide  the  references  into  four  classes. 

1.  The  look  of  Christ  is  sometimes  disclosed  as  an 
upward  look,  expressing  dependence  on  the  Father. 
This  uplifted  glance  is  recorded  on  four  occasions — 
during  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  while 
giving  thanks  and  blessing  the  loaves  (Mt  1419) ;  in 
the  healing  of  a  man  deaf  and  dumb,  when  Christ 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed  (Mk  7s4  [in  both 
passages  dea/UA^fas  ei's  rov  ovpavbv]) ;  in  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  ll41  -fipev  toi>s  6<t>da\fj.ovs  &vw)  ;  and 
during  the  great  High-Priestly  prayer  (Jn  17l 
eirdpas  roiis  6<pda\p.ovs  avrov  els  rbv  ovpavbv).  In  all  these 
instances  the  action  and  gesture  must  have  im- 
printed themselves  very  deeply  on  the  memory  of 
the  disciples.  They  were  an  outward  sign  of  a 
lifelong  inward  attitude.  They  evidenced  the 
direction  of  the  appeal  which  Christ  made  in  His 
human  nature  to  God.  Of  Him  the  words  are  pre- 
eminently true,  'Mine  eyes  are  ever  toward  the 
Lord '  (Ps  2515). 

2.  The  look  of  Christ  is  often  disclosed  as  an 
outward  look  of  calm  clear-eyed  discernment  on 
the  world  around  Him.  '  He  beheld  (iOedipei)  how 
the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury'  (Mk  1241) 
— appreciating  not  only  the  matter  of  their  gift, 
but  the  manner  of  it.  He  ■  entered  into  the  temple, 
and  looked  round  about  upon  all  things'  (Mk  11" 
■wepL^Xeipd/xevos  iravra)  ;  and  it  appeared  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  how  piercing  and  comprehensive  His 
glance had'been  (v. 15ff-).  '  He  looked  up '  (dvafiKtyas) 
and  saw  Zacchseus  in  his  post  in  the  tree  (Lk  195). 
When  the  scribes  brought  Him  a  crafty  question, 
'He  perceived  (xarai'ojjtras)  their  craftiness'  (Lk 
2023)— 'saw  at  a  glance,'  the  word  might  be  ren- 
dered. If  there  were  space  to  offer  a  complete  list 
of  those  things  which  Jesus  is  said  in  the  Gospels 
to  have  beheld  or  seen,  the  impression  would  at 
least  be  strong  that  those  calm  eyes  missed  nothing. 
Retaining  God  continually  in  the  field  of  vision, 
Jesus'  sight  was  not  thereby  dimmed,  but  only 
purged  and  purified  for  all  other  exercise.  On  one 
occasion  His  disciples  were  permitted  to  share  a 
deeper  gaze  into  the  world  behind  the  veil — '  And 
He  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  (iOedipow)  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven  '  (Lk  1018). 

3.  A  special  look  of  Christ  is  recorded  as  directed 
to  a  man  or  an  audience  during  the  utterance  of  some 
statement  or  address.  The  simplest  record  of  this 
is  when  it  is  said  that  He  '  looked  round '  before 
speaking  (Mk  334  1023  Trept^Xe^/dp-evos) ;  or  that  '  he 
beheld  (ip.j3\4if/as)  them  and  said '  (Mt  1926)  ;  or  when 
more  fully  St.  Luke  states  in  reporting  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  '  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  (tirdpas 
rovs  6(pd a\p.ofc)  on  his  disciples,  and  said'  (Lk  620). 
This  is  the  look  of  the  sower  scrutinizing  the  field. 
It  is  a  look  adding  personality  to  the  word  spoken. 
It  is  a  silent '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. '  More 
individual  instances  of  this  look  are  when  Jesus 
'  beheld '  (e'p.pxffas)  Peter,  and  said,  '  Thou  art 
Simon  .  thou  slialt  be  called  Cephas '  ( Jn  l42) — 
a  look  sealing  the  new  name  upon  Peter's  heart ; 
or  when  He  '  beheld '  (ifjiPkt'fas)  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes,  '  and  said,  What  is  this  then  that  is 
written?'  (Lk  2017)— a  grave  look  of  reproach,  'to 
add  solemnity  to  His  reference  to  their  own  Scrip- 
tures.' Christ  and  His  words  can  never  be  separ- 
ated. He  is  Himself  the  Word  made  flesh — the 
greatest  utterance  in  the  greatest  Person  ;  and  the 
language  of  the  Apostles  is  '  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard  declare  we  unto  you '  (1  Jn  l3). 

i.  A  few  passages  form  a  group  by  themselves, 
wherein  strong  feeling  is  expressed  or  implied  as 
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accompanying  some  look  of  Christ.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  this  is  when  '  the  Lord  turned 
and  looked  upon  (MpXcfev)  Peter'  (Lk  2261),  'No 
word,  no  gesture  of  reproach ' ;  but 

'  Oh  to  render  plain, 
By  help  of  having  loved  a  little  and  mourned, 
That  look  of  sovran  love  and  sovran  pain ' 

,  (Mrs.  Browning,  Sonnets). 

Akin  to  this  is  the  look  directed  by  Jesus  upon  the 
young  ruler,  'And  Jesus  beholding  (tfifiXtyas)  him 
loved  him  '  (Mk  1021) ;  or  the  look  of  the  King  upon 
Jerusalem,  on  '  what  should  have  been  the  City's 
bridal  day,'  '  He  beheld  (I56v)  the  city,  and  wept 
over  it'  (Lk  1941).  As  a  last  instance,  though 
expressing  a  very  different  emotion,  we  may 
adduce  Mk  35  '  He  looked  round  about  on  them 
(jre/>i/3\ei/<d/iej'os  avrovs)  with  anger,  being  grieved  for 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts. '  Of  Christ,  too,  might 
the  words  have  been  written,  He 

'  loved  well  because  he  hated, 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving '  (Browning). 

R.  Stevenson. 
LORD. — This  title  is  used  as  the  translation  of 
three  different  words  in  the  Gr.  Gospels :  (1)  6 
SeairoT-rjs.  This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Gospels,  in  the  prayer  of  Simeon,  '  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word'  (Lk  228).  It  is  the  proper  correlative 
of  SoOXos.  In  thus  addressing  God,  Simeon  thinks 
of  himself  as  His  slave.  (2)  ol  peyto-Taves.  This 
word  also  occurs  but  once  in  the  Gospels,  in  Mk 
621  'Herod  .  .  made  a  supper  to  his  lords.'  It 
describes  the  chief  men  or  nobles  of  a  city  or 
kingdom.  (3)  ictfpios,  6  icipios.  Except  in  the  above 
instances,  this  is  the  word  which  stands  for  '  Lord ' 
and  'lord'  in  the  Gospels.  It  occurs  with  great 
frequency.  With  or  without  the  article,  it  is 
found  at  least  244  times.  The  frequency  of  its  use 
is  concealed  from  readers  of  the  English  versions. 
It  is  sometimes  translated  '  master  '  ( '  Yet  the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's 
table,'  Mt  1527),  or  'sir'  ('I  go,  sir,  and  went  not,' 
Mt  2130),  or  '  owner '  ( '  the  owners  therefore  said, 
Why  loose  ye  the  colt  ? '  Lk  1933).  Fundamentally 
the  title  describes  one  who  has  power  or  authority 
(6  ix<*v  kv/ios)  over  persons  or  things.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  implies  ownership,  but  it  is  also  used  as  a 
title  of  reverence  or  courtesy.  In  the  Gospels  it 
is  applied  in  a  wide  variety  of  relationship. 

1.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  name  for  God. — (1) 
In  most  cases  as  a  name  for  God,  it  is  used  without 
the  article.  It  occurs  in  all  59  times  (17  in  Mt., 
8  in  Mk.,  30  in  Lk.,  and  4  in  Jn.).  It  is  found  in 
quotations  from  the  OT,  as  '  Thou  shalt  not  tempt 
(the)  Lord  thy  God '  (Mt  47) ;  and  in  phrases  of  OT 
origin,  as  'the  angel  of  (the)  Lord*  (Mt  l20  ||  Lk 
l11) ;  '  the  law  of  (the)  Lord '  (Lk  223) ;  '  the  power 
of  (the)  Lord'  (Lk  5").  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  only  instances  in  the  Gospels  where  the  title 
is  used  in  direct  address  to  God,  are  found  in  the 
prayers  of  Jesus :  '  I  thank  thee,  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth'  (Mt  ll25  ||  Lk  1021).  In  both 
cases  the  title  is  found  in  exactly  the  same  phrase. 
(2)  The  use  of  the  name  with  the  article  is  in- 
frequent, occurring  in  all  11  times  (twice  in  Mt., 
once  in  Mk.,  and  8  times  in  Lk. ):  e.g.  'Perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths'  (Mt  533) ;  'Tell  how 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee '  (Mk  519)  ; 
'Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest'  (Lk 
102).  In  the  application  of  this  name  to  God,  with 
and  without  the  article,  the  Gospels  follow  the 
usage  of  the  LXX. 

2.  It  is  also  used  with  great  frequency  as  a 
general  title  of  courtesy,  or  as  a  name  for  a  master 
or  owner.  (1)  Without  the  article,  it  is  employed 
in  direct  address,  as  the  salutation  of  a  son  to  a 
father,  '  I  go,  sir '  (Mt  2130) ;  of  servants  to  their 
master,  '  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy 


field  ? '  (Mt  1327) ;  '  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also ' 
(Lk  138) ;  of  the  Greeks  to  Philip,  '  Sir,  we  would 
see  Jesus'  (Jn  12-1) ;  of  the  Pharisees  and  priests 
to  Pilate,  '  Sir,  we  remember  that  this  deceiver 
said '  (Mt  276a).  This  use  of  the  title,  as  a  general 
term  of  courtesy  in  direct  address,  is  not  found  in 
Mk.,  but  it  occurs  9  times  in  Mt.,  8  times  in  Lk., 
and  twice  in  John.  As  the  name  for  a  master,  with- 
out the  article  it  is  found  only  in  Mt  624  '  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters,'  and  in  Lk  1613,  the  parallel 
passage.  (2)  With  the  article,  it  is  a  frequent 
name  for  a  master  or  owner,  as  '  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard'  (Mt  20s),  'the  lord  of  that  servant'  (Lk 
1240),  '  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord 
doeth '  (Jn  1515).  In  Lk  16s  it  is  the  '  lord '  of  the 
unjust  steward  who  commended  his  dishonest 
method  of  providing  for  himself. 

3.  It  is  most  frequently  of  all  employed  as  a  title  of 
courtesy  in  direct  address  to,  or  as  a  name  for  Jesus. 

(1)  Without  the  article,  it  is  used  (a)  by  His 
disciples,  as  '  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come 
unto  thee  on  the  water'  (Mt  1428).  This  title  in 
direct  address  to  Jesus  by  disciples  is  never  found 
in  Mark.  It  is  most  frequent  in  Jn.,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  since  he  records  most  of  the  private 
intercourse  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  (b) 
By  others  than  disciples,  as  'Lord,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  make  me  clean '  (Mt  82).  In  Mk.  it  is 
employed  only  once  in  this  relation,  by  the  Syro- 
phcenician  woman,  '  Yes,  Lord '  (Mk  728).  In  most 
cases,  the  title  as  used  by  others  than  disciples  is 
found  in  narratives  of  miracle,  (c)  By  Jesus  Him- 
self, as  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven' 
(Mt721).  (d)  It  is  also  found  in  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  the  shepherds,  '  Unto  you  is  born  this 
day  .  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  (the)  Lord '  (Lk 
211).  This  phrase  (xp^rds  Kipios)  is  found  in  Ps-Sol 
1736.  Briggs  (Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  34,  35, 
notes)  says  it  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  on  the 
basis  of  'j-in  Ps  HO1  ('The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord'),  but  adds  that  Schiirer,  Ewald,  Wellhausen, 
and  W.  R.  Smith  regard  the  phrase  in  Ps-Sol  as 
a  mistranslation  of  m.v  rwD  ('Anointed  of  (the) 
Lord,' — a  phrase  which  is  found  in  Lk  2ie  '  (the) 
Lord's  Christ ').  Dalman,  on  the  other  hand 
( Words  of  Jesus,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  p.  303  f.),  thinks  it 
incredible  that  a  translator  should  have  made  such 
a  mistake.  We  agree  with  him  in  regarding  Kipiot 
(Lord)  as  a  word  added  by  the  Evangelist  to 
interpret  the  Jewish  title  Messiah  (xpktt6s)  to  his 
Gentile  readers.  (The  same  necessity  of  interpreta- 
tion accounts  for  the  phrase  '  Christ,  a  king '  (Lk 
23-'),  in  the  accusation  made  before  Pilate.  The 
claim  that  Jecus  was  '  the  Christ '  had  no  political 
significance  to  the  Gentile  governor.  It  had  to  be 
interpreted  to  him  as  'king'  before  he  could  re- 
ceive the  charge  as  an  accusation).  In  Ac  2s6  the 
phrase  '  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  ,  .  both 
Lord  and  Christ'  (idipiov  koX  x?l<!T^v)i  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way.  'Lord'  is  an  addition 
by  the  Evangelist,  to  interpret  '  Christ '  to  Gentile 
Christians.  We  may  add  that  the  same  necessity 
of  interpreting  '  Christ '  to  Gentiles  accounts  for 
the  curious  phrase  in  the  address  of  Peter  to  Cor- 
nelius, which  has  been  found  so  difficult — '  Jesus 
Christ  (he  is  Lord  of  all,  tt&vtuv  Kijpios),'  Ac  1036. 
The  clause  in  brackets  is  added  to  interpret  the 
confessional  title  '  Christ.'  It  may  be  due  to  Lk., 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  added  at  the  time 
by  Peter.  He  was  speaking  to  a  Gentile,  who, 
though  he  was  '  a  devout  man  and  one  that  feared 
God,'  may  not  have  understood  the  confessional 
significance  of  the  term  'Christ.'  Without  the 
addition  of  the  interpretation,  Cornelius  might 
have  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  title  '  Christ '  did  become  a  proper  name,  but 
that  use  of  the  term  did  not  arise  till  a  later  date. 


If  the  interpretation  was  given  by  Peter  when 
speaking  to  Cornelius,  it  provides  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions in  which  they  found  themselves,  when  they 
began  to  preach  to  Gentiles.  The  Saviour  of  the 
world  must  not  have  a  local  or  national  con- 
fessional title,  (cf.  the  words  of  Paul  and  Silas  to 
the  Philippian  jailer  as  they  are  given  in  NAB, 
and  accepted  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf, 
and  other  critical  editors,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  (i.e.  believe  on  Jesus  as  Lord),  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved,'  Ac  1631.  Also,  '  No  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost '  ( 1  Co 
123),  and  '  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,' 
Ph  2U).  To  the  Jewish  Christian,  Jesus  was  the 
'  Messiah,'  to  the  Hellenistic  Christian  Jew  He 
was  '  the  Christ,'  and  to  the  Gentile  Christian  He 
was  '  the  Lord.'  The  Hellenistic  and  Gentile  terms 
are  combined  in  our  familiar  name  '  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  interpretation  of  '  Christ '  as  '  Lord  ' 
enables  us  to  understand  that  the  essential  idea  of 
the  first  term  is  that  of  Sovereignty  or  Lordship. 
The  Saviour  is  the  Lord,  the  Possessor  and  Ruler  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  title  readily  acquired  its  highest  significance 
as  one  of  Divine  honour  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, especially  in  the  East.  '  Oriental  religions 
are  fond  of  expressing  the  relationship  between  the 
divinity  and  the  devotee,  as  that  of  the  "  Lord"  or 
"  Lady  "  to  a  slave  '  (Deissmann).  The  higher  sig- 
nificance of  the  title  was  most  likely  assisted  also  by 
the  fact  that  among  Hellenistic  Jewish  Christians 
tcipios  was  in  use  as  a  Divine  title  applied  to  God. 

(2)  With  the  article,  the  title  is  applied  to  Jesus 
(«)  by  Himself,  directly,  as  '  Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord '  (more  literally,  '  the  Teacher  and  the  Lord ') 
(Jn  1313),  and  indirectly,  as  '  (The)  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord  (rf  Kvpiu>  fiov),  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool'  (Mt 
2244).  {b)  The  historical  application  of  the  title, 
with  the  article,  to  Jesus  is  specially  significant. 
Tischendorf  and  Westcott- Hort  omit  the  title 
in  this  form,  in  the  only  place  where  it  is  found 
in  Mt.  (286).  It  occurs  twice  in  Mk.  (1619-20),  i,e. 
in  that  part  of  the  Gospel  which  is  regarded  by 
critical  editors  as  not  belonging  to  the  original 
MSS.  Therefore  it  is  only  in  the  Gospels  of  Lk. 
and  Jn.  that  the  title  in  this  form  is  applied  his- 
torically to  Jesus.  This  is  a  strong  argument  for 
the  earlier  composition  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  for  the 
title  became  so  common  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
that  its  absence  from  these  Gospels  can  be  explained 
only  by  their  early  date.  The  title  occurs  18  times 
in  Lk.  and  12  times  in  John.  Twelve  of  the  in- 
stances in  Lk.  are  found  in  passages  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Gospel,  as  '  the  Lord  appointed 
other  seventy '  (Lk  101).  The  other  instances  may 
be  regarded  as  editorial  additions  (713  ll39  1242  175-'6 
243).  Three  of  the  instances  in  Jn.,  which  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  the  Gospel,  are  plainly 
editorial  additions  (41  623  H2).  The  remaining  in- 
stances are  found  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 
They  deal  with  the  risen  life  of  Jesus,  and  were 
written  at  a  time  when  the  higher  conceptions  of 
His  personality  gave  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
title,  and  when  its  confessional  meaning  was  uni- 
versally known.  The  adoring  cry  of  Thomas,  '  My 
Lord  and  my  God '  (6  icupids  /jlov  ko.1  6  8e6s  p.ov)  Jn  202*, 
is  an  illustration  of  how  among  Jewish  Christians 
the  title  of  respect  addressed  to  a  teacher  became 
one  of  Divine  honour.  Yet,  as  Dalman  says,  '  it 
must  .    be    remembered    that   the   Aramaic- 

speaking  Jews  did  not,  save  exceptionally,  desig- 
nate God  as  "  Lord,"  so  that  in  the  Hebraic  section 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  the  expression  "our  Lord" 


was  used  in  reference  to  Jesus  only,  and  would  be 
quite  freh  from  ambiguity'  (p.  329). 

i.  In  comparing  parallel  passages  in  which  the 
title  occurs,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  other  titles  are 
sometimes  employed  as  equivalent  terms  in  address- 
ing Jesus. — 
i.  Mt  825  (xCpii)  '  Lord,  save  us  :  we  perish.' 

Mk  438  {htiaa-xccXi)  'Teacher,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish?' 
Lk  8M  (nurrciTx)  '  Master  (teacher),  we  perish.' 

ii.  Mt  174  (xvpn)  'Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.' 
Mk  95  ('  Px/3/3£()  '  Rabbi,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.' 
Lk  933  (£;nirT«T«)  '  Master  (teacher),  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here.' 

iii.  Mt  2622  (xcp,i) '  Is  it  I,  Lord? ' 
Mt  2625  (PcciSfa)  '  Is  it  I,  Rabbi?' 
Jn  1325  (xvfti)  'Lord,  who  is  it  ?' 

The  variety  in  the  title  used  in  addressing  Jesus  is 
not  confined  to  the  parallel  passages.  It  is  to  be 
seen  throughout  each  of  the  Gospels.  Arranging 
the  titles  in  the  order  of  preference,  Mt.  uses  kiz/nos, 
BiSao-KoXos,  and  'Pa/3/3e£  ;  Mk.  8iSd<TKa\os,  'Pa/3/3«, 
'Pafipovvd,  and  Kvptos  ;  Lk.  icvpios,  Bid&anakos,  and  iiri- 
<rrdr?)s;  Jn.  Kvptos,  "Papj3el,  'Pafipovvel,  and  5i5d<7<ca\o5. 
Sometimes  the  variety  of  the  title  is  seen  even  in 
the  same  passage.  It  cannot  be  without  intention  or 
meaning  that  in  (iii.)  Mt.  represents  the  eleven  dis- 
ciples as  asking,  '  Is  it  I,  Lord  ? '  while  Judas,  the 
traitor,  says,  '  Is  it  I,  Rabbi  ? '  (Mt  2622- 25).  Possibly 
Judas  indicated  his  position  of  detachment  or  opposi- 
tion by  using  '  Rabbi '  instead  of  the  title  employed 
by  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  It  is  only  by  Judas 
that  Jesus  is  addressed  as  Rabbi'  in  Mt.  (2625-49). 
There  must  also  be  some  difference  of  feeling  in  the 
use  of  different  titles  in  Lk  55  '  Master  (teacher, 
tirHTT&Ta),  we  have  toiled  all  night' ;  and  Lk  58,  where 
Peter,  after  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  falls 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  the  cry,  '  Depart  from  me  ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord '  {iciipie).  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  variation  of  title  in  the  parallel 
passages  may  have  taken  place  in  the  process  of  oral 
transmission,  or  in  translation  from  the  Aramaic. 

5.  The  variation  of  title  in  addressing  Jesus  sug- 
gests that  in  the  original  language  of  the  Gospels 
at  least  two  titles  were  employed.  Of  these 
'Pafipei  was  one,  cf.  '  ye  call  me  Master  (teacher) 
and  Lord,'  Jn  1313,  and  the  frequent  use  of  'Rabbi' 
in  the  Gospels.  Evidently  'teacher'  (StSdoTtaXos)  is 
a  translation  of  '  Rabbi '  in  some  of  its  forms  (it, 
<ni,  pi).  In  7  places  Lk.  uses  iiriaTaTys  as  a  synonym 
for  8i8&irKa\os  (55  824Ms-4i  933- 49  1713),  and,  without 
doubt,  some  form  of  21  lies  behind  this  also.  As  to 
the  title  ictipws  (Lord),  which  is  used  so  frequently 
in  addressing  Jesus,  it  is  most  probably  a  transla- 
tion of  'io  or  njid.  It  was  a  common  name  for  a 
master,  and  was  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy.  It 
was  used  by  a  servant  to  a  master,  by  a  debtor  to 
a  creditor,  and  by  a  layman  to  a  learned  man.  It 
is  possible,  however,  since  many  of  the  people  of 
Palestine  were  bilingual,  that  Kvptos  was  used  by 
itself  when  one  who  knew  Greek  spoke  to  Jesus. 

6.  We  thus  suggest  a  twofold  origin  of  the  title 
as  applied  to  Jesus.  First,  as  the  translation  of 
the  Aramaic  titles  in  use  among  the  disciples  ;  and 
second,  as  the  substitute  for  xf>L(TT^  with  confes- 
sional meaning  among  Gentiles.  These  distinctions 
of  origin  and  meaning  were  soon  lost  in  the  gradual 
but  rapid  adoption  of  the  title  as  one  expressive  of 
Divine  honour.  It  is  possible  that  this  use  of  the  title 
first  became  common  among  Eastern  Christians. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  application  of  /ctf/nos  to  God,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  was  entirely  due  to  the 
influence  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  it  was  in  use  among  Aramaic-speaking 
Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  In  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  synagogue  in  Hebrew,  the  name 
'jim  (Lord)  was  read  wherever  the  sacred  name  nirr 
was  found  in  the  text.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Aramaic  in  public 
reading,  ':in  still  took  the  place  of  the  sacred  name. 
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In  quoting  from  the  Scriptures  'iih  was  not  em- 
ployed for  the  name  of  God,  but  DB»n  ('  the  Name ') 
in  Hebrew,  and  kcip  in  Aramaic.  In  phrases  of  OT 
origin  like  'the  angel  of  (the)  Lord,'  the  name  of 
God  was  entirely  omitted  or  merely  hinted  at. 

Literature. — Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  324  ;  Bruce, 
Apologetics,  398;  Naville,  The  Christ,  144;  Somerville,  St. 
Paul's  Conception  of  Christ,  295 ;  Spurgeon,  The  Messiah,  649 : 
Expository  Times,  vol.  xii.  [1901]  p.  425  ff.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  236  fl.,  vol. 
xv.  p.  296  ff.  ;  Deissmann,  ibid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  195  ff.  ;  Lexicons  of 
Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer,  s.v.  xvpio;.  JOHN   REID. 

LORD'S  DAY.— See  Calendar  (the  Christian). 

LORD'S  PRAYER  (I.)— 1.  Place  in  NT.— Mt  6913, 
Lk  ll1"4.  The  former  passage  has  been  more  in- 
fluential in  the  later  history  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
but  the  latter  seems  to  give  it  in  a  more  historical 
setting.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Prayer 
is,  to  all  appearance,  a  later  insertion  ;  Lk.  leads 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethany  (1038"42)  or  Geth- 
semane ;  see  J.  A.  Robinson,  '  On  the  Locality  in 
which  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  given,'  in  F.  H. 
Chase,  '  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Early  Church ' 
(TS  iii.  [1891]  pp.  123-125).  Not  far  from  the 
traditional  site  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  stands  to-day  the  Church  of 
the  Paternoster,  showing  in  the  quadrangle  the 
Lord's  Prayer  engraved  in  thirty-two  languages. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  frequently  published  in  Polyglot 
editions  ;  the  oldest  at  Rome,  1591,  in  26  languages ;  then  by 
U.  Megiser,  Frankfort,  1593,  in  40  [2nd  ed.,  1603,  in  50  ;  3rd  ed., 
Linz,  1616,  in  52] ;  by  Andr.  Miiller,  1660,  in  100 ;  Chamberlayne, 
1715,  in  150  languages.  J.  Adelung  (Mithridates,  1804-1817) 
made  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  basis  of  a  scientific  classification  of 
languages.  Further  Polyglot  editions  by  Bodoni  (Parma),  J.  J. 
Marcel  (Paris),  Auer  (Vienna),  Dalton  (St.  Petersburg,  1870,  in 
108  languages  of  Russia),  S.  Apostolides  (London,  no  date,  in  100 
languages,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Cretan  refugees 
now  in  Greece) ;  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Three  Hundred  Lan- 
guages .  .  with  a  Preface  by  Heinrich  Rost,  1891 ;  in  300 
dialects  of  Africa,  1900.  But  most  of  these  compilations  lack 
scholarly  supervision.  A  pleasant  task  would  be  for  a  united 
band  of  scholars  to  trace  the  historic  development  of  those 
languages  for  which  this  is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  to  show  the  character  of  the  rest  on  the  same  basis. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  has  also  been  frequently  turned  into  metre 
and  rhyme.  Whether  there  exists  a  collection  of  this  kind  in 
English,  is  unknown  to  the  present  writer  ;  in  German,  cf.  Das 
Gebet  des  Herrn :  Bine  Sammlung  metrischer  Umschreibungen 
des  Vaterunsers,  Reutlingen,  1821 ;  E.  W.  Scripture,  '  A  Record 
of  the  Melody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,'  in  Die  neueren  Sprachen, 
ed.  by  W.  Vietor,  x.  9. 

For  early  English  translations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  see  Albert 
S.  Cook,  '  Study  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English '  (Amer.  Journ. 
Philol.  vol.  xii.  pp.  59-66),  and  Biblical  Quotations  of  Old 
English  Prose  Writers  (London,  1898,  pp.  xxv,  liii,  lix,  lxiv, 
147  ff.).  Cook  refers  to  Wanley's  Catalogus,  where  separate 
versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  either  given  or  their  existence 
noted,  pp.  51,  160,  169,  197,  202,  221,  224,  239(?),  240,  248.  Cook 
gives  the  first  from  MS.  Bodl.  Jun.  121.  Three  poetical  para- 
phrases of  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  uncertain  date  are  given  by 
Greiss  in  his  Bibliothek  der  Angelsdchsischen  Poe.sie,  ii.  285-290 
(new  ed.  ii.  227-238),  the  last  two  published  by  Wanley,  Cata- 
logus, pp.  48  and  147  f.,  and  by  Ettmiiller,  Scopas  and  Boceras, 
pp.  230-237  ;  the  first  by  Thorpe,  Codex  Exoniensis,  p.  468  f. 
On  p.  147,  Cook  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  ^Elfric's  Homilies, 
and  an  isolated  quotation  in  Cnut's  Laws  (Schmid,  Gesetze  der 
Angelsachsen,  p.  270).  We  may  quote  :  '  urne  daeghwamlican 
hlaf,'  '  ure  gyltas,'  '  on  costnunge ' ;  '  fram  yfele,'  '  hlaf  userne 
of  erwistlic,' '  instondenliee,' '  scylda '  (Cook,  pp.  liii,  lix).  For  the 
expression  'costnunge,'  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  corre- 
sponding German  word  'Bekorung,'  was  declared  by  Luther 
better  than  the  received  '  Versuchung.' 

In  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Five 
Hundred  Languages,  comprising  the  Leading  Languages  and 
their  Principal  Dialects  throughout  the  World,  ivith  the  Places 
where  Spoken;  with  a  Preface  by  Reinhold  Rost  (London, 
Gilbert  &  Rivington,  1905),  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  in  English 
in  sixteen  forms,  namely :  Charles  n.  Prayer-Book,  1662  ;  Edward 
vr.  Prayer-Book,  1549 ;  as  sent  from  Rome  by  Pope  Adrian,  an 
Englishman,  about  1160  ;  from  two  MSS  of  the  13th  cent.  ; 
from  Wyclif,  about  1380 ;  Tindale,  1534  ;  Cranmer,  1575  ;  Rheims 
Version,  1582  ;  AV,  1611 ;  RV,  1881 ;  The  Twentieth  Century 
XT ;  further,  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

A  disciple — it  is  not  said  whether  one  of  the 
Twelve  —  asked  Jesus,  as  He  was  praying  in  a 
certain  place,  when  He  ceased,  •  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.'  That  the 
disciples  of  John  were  wont  to  make  prayers  or 
supplications,  besides  their  fasting,  is  told  by  St. 


Luke  only  (5s3).  On  a  form  of  prayer  ascribed  to 
John,  see  'Lord's  Prayer'  (by  present  writer)  in 
EBi  2817,  n.  6,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac 
MSS  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (p.  529).  There  it  begins  :  '  Bright 
Morning,  Jesus  Christ,  Who  was  sent  by  God  the 
Father.'  Where  fixed  forms  of  prayer  are  in  use, 
as  was  the  case,  it  seems,  with  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  it  is  but  natural  that  petitions  on 
particular  subjects  should  be  added  to  them  ;  such 
additions  are  mentioned  as  made,  for  example,  by 
R.  Eliezer  and  by  R.  Johanan  (see  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Heb.  on  Mt  6,  and  art.  '  Schemone  Esre '  in  Ham- 
burger, BE  ii.  [1883]  1098). 

2.  Sources. — The  sources  whence  our  Mt.  and 
Lk.  took  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  quite  unknown. 
The  Gospel  of  Mk.,  which,  according  to  the 
common  view,  was  used  by  our  Mt.  and  Lk., 
does  not  give  it.  On  Mk  ll24f-,  where  Mk. 
speaks  about  prayer,  see  A.  Wright,  Synopsis ", 
1903,  p.  115,  and  Wellhausen,  who  thinks  that 
Mk.  may  have  known  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a 
prayer  of  the  Church,  but  did  not  dare  to  refer 
it  in  its  wording  to  Jesus  ;  the  expression  (6  irar^p 
ifxwv)  o  ev  tois  oi  pa  vols,  occurring  there,  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Mk.  If  the  first  Gospel  was 
originally  written  in  (Hebrew  or)  Aramaic,  its 
author  may  have  had  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  him, 
written  or  oral,  in  (Hebrew  or)  Aramaic,  and  given 
it  in  one  of  these  dialects  ;  then  the  translator  may 
have  formed  the  Greek  under  the  influence  of  Lk. 
(cf.  the  hapaxlegomenon  iwioii<rtot).  This  is  the  view 
especially  of  Th.  Zahn.  The  opposite  view,  that 
4moijo-ws  was  first  coined  by  Mt.  or  one  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  is  maintained,  for  instance,  by  A.  Wright, 
The  Gospel  ace.  to  Luke,  1900,  p.  102. 

3.  Text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — As  there  are  two 
traditions  about  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  so  even  its  wording  is  given  in  two  different 
forms.  In  the  Received  Text,  it  is  true,  they  differ 
very  little  ;  in  the  AV,  for  instance,  the  variations 
are  but  four : 

Matthew.  Luke. 

(1)  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth. 

(2)  this  day.  day  by  day. 

(3)  debts,  as  we   forgive   our  sins,  for  we  also  forgive  every 

debtors.  one  that  is  indebted  to  us. 

(4)  For  thine  Amen.  omits. 

In  the  Greek  TR  they  differ  even  less,  the  first 
of  the  above  variations  has  nothing  to  correspond 
in  Greek.  (In  Mt.  the  AV  preserved  the  order  of 
the  Pr.  Bk.  version,  which  differs  both  from  Mt. 
and  Lk.  in  the  fifth  petition,  '  trespasses '  against 
'  debts '  and  '  sins  '). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  TR  the  form 
of  Lk.  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  Mt.  The 
modern  critical  editions  agree  almost  to  the  letter  ; 
see  the  editions  of  Scrivener,  Weymouth,  Nestle. 
Weiss  retained  in  Mt.  the  form  iXdirw  instead  of 
i\8&Toi,  and  the  article  ttjs  before  yrjs.  The  critical 
apparatus  of  Tischendorf  and  WH  [the  2nd  ed.  of 
1896  is  enriched  by  some  additional  notes]  may  be 
supplemented  by  the  following  notes  : 

(1)  The  Didache  (82)  has  the  singular  tS  olpxtZ ;  the  Apost. 
Const,  in  both  places,  318  and  7-4  (here  reproducing  the  Didache), 
the  plural. 

(2)  On  the  form  '  veni  ad  regnum  tuum '  in  the  oldest 
Latin  MS  (Cod.  Bobbiensis),  see  F.  C.  Burkitt  {Cambr.  Univ. 
Reporter,  5th  March  1900). 

(3)  Syrcul'  and  the  Syr.  Acts  of  Thomas  have  the  plural 
for  '  thy  will '  as  the  first  hand  of  Cod.  K  in  Mt  7-1  (ra  6i>.ti/j.acTcc). 

(4)  On  the  article  for  'on  earth,'  see  EBi  2818  ;  on  the  new 
punctuation  of  the  third  petition,  see  below. 

(5)  With  r/,i  ifuM*  of  the  Didache  cf.  Mt  1832,  an(j  y,e 
difference  of  the  singular  and  plural  in  German  and  Dutch  : 
Sehuld  and  Schulden.  Two  MSS  of  the  Apost.  Const,  give 
vetpoLmufjLa.T«.  =  '  trespasses,'  xolQus  for  us,  and  omit  the  verb. 
Syriac  forms  combine  '  debts '  and  '  sins ' ;  see,  besides  EBi 
2818,  Burkitt  in  his  ed.  of  the  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  Mrs. 
Gibson's  ed.  of  the  Didascalia,  and  Mrs.  Lewis'  MS  of  the  Acts 
of  Thomas. 
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(6)  In  some  Oriental  translations  "deliver'  is  rendered  by 
different  roots  in  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  and  then  both  are  combined  in 
liturgical  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

(7)  Of  the  Doxology  the  Didache  omits  '  the  kingdom  and ' ;  in 
the  Apost.  Const.  (72"1)  one  MS,  on  the  contrary,  omits  '  and  the 
power  and  the  glory ' ;  and  the  same  two  clauses  are  omitted  by 
another  MS  at  318,  which  with  its  ally  ends  '  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  ever.'  In  this  con- 
nexion it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Funk,  in  his  new  edition 
of  the  Didascalia  and  Apost.  Const.,  puts  at  318  and  T24  the 
final  quotation  marks  after  rttrfci,  implying  by  this  that  he 
does  not  regard  the  Doxology  as  part  of  the  quotation  from 
the  NT.  Compare  with  this  the  above  statement  about  the 
MSS  of  the  Constitutions,  and  Brightman'a  Liturgies  Eastern 
and  Western,  p.  353  f. 

In  Lk.  the  modern  editions  differ  even  less  than 
in  Mt. — only  in  a  single  letter,  Weiss  retaining 
here  also  the  spelling  eXdcrw.  With  this  unity 
contrast  the  judgment  of  Dean  Burgon  (The  Re- 
vision Revised,  pp.  34-36 ;  The  Traditional  Text, 
p.  84) : 

'"The  five  Old  Uncials"  (NABCD)  falsify  the  Lord's  Prayer 
as  given  by  St.  Luke  in  no  less  than  forty-five  words.  But  so 
little  do  they  agree  among  themselves,  that  they  throw  them- 
selves into  six  different  combinations  in  their  departures  from 
the  Traditional  Text ;  and  yet  they  are  never  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  one  single  various  reading :  while  only 
once  are  more  than  two  of  them  observed  to  stand  together, 
and  their  grand  point  of  union  is  no  less  than  an  omission  of  the 
article.  Such  is  their  eccentric  tendency,  that  in  respect  of 
thirty-two  out  of  the  whole  forty-five  words  they  bear  in  turn 
solitary  evidence.' 

Any  one  who  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
TR  of  Lk.  is  due  to  assimilation  with  Mt.  may 
compare  the  critical  apparatus  of  the  Latin  Testa- 
ment of  Wordsworth-White,  or  of  the  pre-Lutheran 
German  Bible  as  edited  by  Kurrelmeyer.  There 
he  can  watch  the  same  process  for  the  German  and 
the  Latin  texts.  Even  the  Vulgate  of  Sixtus  V. 
(1590)  has  the  addition  in  Lk.,  Fiat  voluntas  tua 
sicut  in  cmlo  et  in  terra  ;  but  not  the  rest. 

The  chief  question  about  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Lk.  is,  What  about  the  petition  FkOiroi  rb  dyiov 
TrveOfj.a  o~ov  e<p'  ^uas  Kai  icadapio'&TU}  7)//.as,  which  is 
witnessed  for  Marcion  and  found  since  in  one  MS 
(604,  or  Scrivener's  b,  Gregory's  700,  von  Soden's 
e  133,  pub.  by  Hoskier,  1890).  Perhaps  a  trace 
of  it  is  found  in  D,  which  has  ayiao-d-qru  bvo/xd  aov 
i<f>  7)ij.S.s,  iXOtrw  aov  t)  /SatrtXe/a,  etc.  Another  read- 
ing of  Marcion  is  '  thy  bread '  for  '  our ' ;  whether 
he  read  the  second  clause  of  the  fifth  petition  we 
do  not  know,  the  sixth  (and  last  with  him)  had  the 
form  Kai  /j,t)  &<f>cs  rj/xas  eicrevexdv1"11  e's  Tretpa<r/j.6v.  The 
same  or  similar  forms  are  found  independently 
from  Marcion  down  to  the  present  day.  Harnack 
(Sitzungsber.  Acad.  Berl.  21st  Jan.  1904)  was  in- 
clined to  see  in  the  petition,  '  Thy  holy  spirit  come 
(upon  us)  and  cleanse  us,'  the  original  for  Lk., 
comparing  ll13  with  Mt  7n. 

i.  Arrangement  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Augus- 
tine tells  us  (Enchir.  116):  'Lucas  in  oratione 
dominica  petitiones  non  septem  sed  quinque  com- 
plexus  est ' ;  thus  it  became  the  custom  in  the 
West  to  count  seven  petitions  ;  but  Origen,  Chryso- 
stom,  and  the  Reformed  Churches  count  six,  con- 
necting i  '  but  deliver  us  from  evil '  closely  with 
what  precedes.  WH  print  in  Mt.  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  2  x  3  stichi,  in  Lk.  without  strophical 
arrangement,  seeing  in  •  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth ' 
the  common  burden  for  the  first  triplet  of  single 
clauses ;  see  §  421.  This  has  been  adopted  now 
for  the  Pr.  Bk.  version  by  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1903,  No.  53,  removing  the  comma  from  behind 
'on  earth'  to  behind  'done.'  For  the  AV,  the 
editions  of  the  Parallel  NT  give  a  comma  after 
'done'  as  well  as  after  'on  earth' ;  but  Scrivener's 
Paragraph  Bible  (1873),  the  Two  Version  Edition 
(1900),  and  the  Interlinear  Bible  (1906)  omit  the 
first  comma.  Whether  the  RV  agrees  with  WH 
is  not  quite  clear  from  its  comma  (in  this  case  we 
should  have  expected  a  colon).  This  arrangement 
was  already  put  forward  by  the  Opus  imperfectum  in 


Mt.  (Migne.lvi.  712):  '  Communiter  autem  accipi 
debet  quod  ait,  Sicut  in  coelo  et  in  terra,'  i.e. — 

'  Sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,  sicut  in  ccelo  et  in 
terra. 

Adveniat  regnum  tuum,  sicut  in  ccelo  et  in  terra. 

Fiat  voluntas  tua,  sicut  in  ccelo  et  in  terra.' 

On  the  fact  that  in  mediaeval  explanations  the 
beginning  was  construed  '  Pater  noster  qui  es.  In 
coelis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,'  see  below. 

5.  Contents. — (a)  The  exordium. — The  short 
irdrep  in  Lk.,  the  fuller  irdrep  rjfiQv  in  Mt.,  would 
both  correspond  to  an  Aram.  N3N,  which  is  con- 
nected with  6  irar-lip  in  Ro  815,  Gal  4°,  Mk  1436. 
Cf.  J.  H.  Moulton's  Prolegomena,  pp.  10,  233,  and 
art.  Abba  in  vol.  i.  That  irdrep  rifiuv  may  also 
correspond  to  N3N  and  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
suppose the  form  with  suffix  (iv?n  in  Heb.,  ]pix  in 
Aram.,  «:«$  in  Galilsean),  is  shown  by  Dalman, 
Worte  Jesu,  157,  though  for  the  beginning  of  a 
prayer  the  more  solemn  form  appears  to  him  more 
probable.  Among  Jews  it  is  customary  to  add 
□;ob>3E'  in  Hebrew  (Nja^j'i  in  Aramaic)  to  as  where  it 
is  used  of  God,  but  the  isolated  nsn  is  not  unusual. 
In  the  NT  6  ev  tois  otipavoh  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  Matthew.  On  the  question  whether  from 
Ro  815,  Gal  46  an  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
churches  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  concluded, 
see  Gerh.  Bindemann,  Das  Gebet  um  tdgliche  Ver- 
gebung  der  Silnden  in.der  Heilsverkilndigung  Jesu 
und  in  den  Brief  en  der  Apostel,  Giitersloh,  1902. 

(b)  On  the  imperatives  ayiao-B-qTw,  yevrjd-fiTw,  see 
Origen,  de  Orat.  24.  5  ;  Blass,  Grammar,  §  20.  1 ; 
Moulton,  Proleg.  p.  172,  who  quotes  from  Gilder- 
sleeve  on  Justin  Martyr,  p.  137  :  '  As  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  so  in  the  ancient  Greek  Liturgies  the  aor. 
imper.  is  almost  exclusively  used.  It  is  the  true 
tense  for  "instant"  prayer.'  Moulton  adds:  'To 
God  we  are  bidden,  by  our  Lord's  precept  and 
example,  to  present  the  claim  of  faith  in  the 
simplest,  directest,  most  urgent  form  with  which 
language  supplies  us.' 

(c)  With  the  first  petition  cf.  SE*  3,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Kaddish  k3t  .vpif>  enpn:i  ^bjv  ;  after- 
wards eight  more  such  verbs  are  placed  together 
about  '  the  name  of  holiness  (Blessed  be  it).'  A 
benediction  without  mentioning  Dtyn  (  =  nw)  is  no 
benediction  at  all  (Ber.  406). 

(d)  Likewise  a  benediction  with  no  raspa  is  no 
benediction  at  all  (ib.  ;  cf.  SE  11,  in  opposition  to 

12,  14,  17,  Kaddish). 

(e)  yei>ridr)TU}  is  tr.  n^y;  by  Shemtob,  Delitzsch, 
Salkinson  Ginsburg,  Resell  ;  'n;  by  Alexander 
(McCaul  Hoga),  Margoliouth,  by  the  old  Syriac 
versions  except  the  Syro-Palestinian ;  from  SE  cf. 

13,  sijis-j  'wy  ;  in  the  ICaddish :  '  May  your  prayers 
be  accepted,  and  may  your  petition  be  done.'  To 
jisT  of  Biblical  Hebrew  would  correspond  [i'l?  in 
post-Biblical  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

(/)  For  €irtoi5<rios  the  remark  of  Origen,  de 
Orat.  27,  still  holds  good,  that  the  word  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature. 
Jerome  compares  it  with  the  LXX  irepioiffios ;  but 
this  stands  almost  everywhere  for  rtap  (op.  Aquila, 
Gn  1421  for  n:],  Ps  1614  for  in;).  On  irepiouo-ios, 
see  Jerome's  remark  (Anecd.  Mareds.  iii.  1,  p.  92): 
'  Verbo  irepioticrtos,  i.e.  substantialis,  exceptis  Sanctis 
scripturis  nullus  foris  disertorum  usus  est.'  The 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  for  ^r.,  as 
Jerome  states,  maliur  (=ina).  His  most  explicit 
statement  has  been  published  by  Morin,  Anecd. 
Mareds.  iii.  2,  p.  262 :  '  In  Hebraico  evangelio 
secundum  Matthieum  ita  habet :  Panem  nostrum 
crastinum  da  nobis  hodie.'  This  lends  a  strong 
support  to  the  view  that  eiriofoios  is  formed  from 
t]  iiriovo-a,  '  the  coming  day,'  even  if  this  mahar 

*  SE,  used  hereafter  as  abbreviation  for  Shemone  Esre,  the 
daily  Prayer  of  the  Synagogue ;  see  the  edition  in  Dalman,  Worte 
Jesu,  p.  299  ff. ;  and  cf.  on  it,  e.g.,  Hirsch  in  JE  x.  270-282. 
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were  nothing  but  a  retranslation  of  the  Greek. 
But  another  view  is  that  it  is  the  original  word 
used  by  Jesus  and  preserved  by  the  Jewish- 
Christian  communities.  This  is  the  view  of  Zahn, 
Gesch.  Kan.  ii.  193,  703,  Einl.  ii.  312;  Ambrose: 
'  Latinus  hunc  panem  quotidianum  dixit,  quern 
Grseci  dicunt  advenientem,  quia  Grseci  dicunt  tt)v 
ewiovaav  rifUpav  advenientem  diem ' ;  Athanasius  : 
tov  i.  &pr.  Tovrtari.  tov  ixiWovra ;  Cyril  Alex.  :  oi  pkv 
rival  <t>a<n  tov  fjfjovra  Te  Kai  8odT]0~6/j.evov  Kara  rbv  alQva 
tov  fitWovra ;  the  Sahidic  Version,  on  which  see 
Lagarde,  Mitt.  ii.  374. 

But  the  Oriental  versions  took  another  view  : 
Syrcur  ww  pnh,  i.e.  'our  continual  bread,'  in  Luke 
gyjcursin  an(j  Acts  of  Thomas  '  the  continual  bread ' 
(ttycK  NonV) ;  the  same  tradition  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  cotidianus  of  the  Latin,  the  sinteinan 
of  the  Gothic,  especially  by  'Ton  •nnnV  of  Shemtob 
ben  Shafrut,  with  which  cf .  Nu  47  Ta^iri  anh  '  the 
continual  bread.'  [The  Armenian  version  of  2  Mac 
l8  used  for  the  shewbread  the  same  expression  as 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wherefore  Holmes- Parsons 
remarked :  '  tres  codices  Sergii  (Lprovs  tiriovo-iovs,' 
which  remark  led  Deissmann  (Neue  Bibclstudien, 
p.  41)  and  Hilgenfeld  (in  his  Ztschr.,  1899,  p.  157) 
to  the  belief  that  tiriouo-ios  was  actually  found  in 
some  Greek  MSS.  This  was  corrected  by  the  present 
writer  in  ZNTW  i.  250,  EBi  2820,  n.  1  ;  but  it  is 
repeated  by  Wellhausen  in  his  Com.  on  Mt.  and 
not  recalled  in  that  on  Lk.].  The  Vulgate  (Jerome  1) 
has  smpersubstantialis  in  Mt.  and  cotidianus  in  Lk. 
How  the  Peshitta  (Rabula?)  came  to  translate  'the 
bread  of  our  need,'  ppjim  NDn1?,  is  not  quite  clear, 
while  the  translation  '  our  bread  of  richness '  in  the 
Syro- Palestinian  version  rests  on  confusion  with 
irepioi^irtos. 

The  following  is  a  conspectus  of  the  different 
renderings  that  have  been  tried  : 

(1)  Shemtob :  >TDn  UOnS.  (2)  J.  B.  Jona,  Rome,  1668 :  uDnS 
Ci'pn  ?y,  a  literal  rendering  of  the  supcrsubstantiaiis  of  the 
Vulgate,  as  iiberstantlich  in  three  editions  of  the  pre-Lutheran 
German  Bible.  (3)  Delitzsch,  Salkinson,  Resch  :  «|jn  Dn1?,  after 
Pr  308.  (4)  Taylor :  TCp  DnV  or  N-pri  KCnS.  (5)  Schultze  : 
lahmadi  corkdna  (=Pesh.).  (6)  Ronsch :  UnWp  DnS,  like  the 
Syro  -  Palestinian  version.  (7)  Arn.  Meyer  :  n;c  (sufficient). 
(8)  Chase  :  '  our  (or  the)  bread  of  the  day.'  The  Variorum  Bible 
quotes  the  readings :  '  our  bread  in  sufficiency,'  '  the  bread 
proper  for  our  sustenance,'  'the  bread  for  the  coming  day,' 
'needful  bread,"  or  'bread  for  the  life  to  come.'  Others  tr. 
'bread  of  second  quality,'  'the  bread  that  we  shall  need' 
(Twentieth  Cent.  NT) ;  see  on  the  word,  ExpT  ii.  [1891]  184, 
242,  254,  iii.  [1891-92]  24,  31,  77. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  certainly  not  far 
from  the  £<p7i/j.epos  Tpo<pri  of  Ja  215.  The  change  of 
o-flliepov  into  ko.6'  ij^pav  (and  of  56s  into  Sidov)  has 
been  explained  by  the  daily  use  of  the  prayer  ; 
but  the  Didache,  which  already  enjoins  the  use  of 
it  three  times  a  day,  does  use  56s  and  o-fj^epov. 

{g)  In  the  fifth  petition  6</>ei\^aTa  is  rather = irrrtn'in 
(Shemtob,  Delitzsch,  Margoliouth),  not  utidb-n 
(Salkinson,  Resch).  On  the  variant  6<j>ei\fy  and 
the  dogmatic  changes  of  eio-eviynris,  see  above.  In 
the  Latin  Church  it  became  customary  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  and  Hilary  to  say  '  in  tentationem 
quam  ferre  (or,  sufferre)  non  possumus.' 

(h)  The  last  ambiguity  is  -rrovripov,  malo,  which  also 
in  Heb. ,  Aram,  and  Syr.  may  be  masculine  or  neuter. 
The  tr.  of  Shemtob,  jn  Van  '  from  all  evil,'  finds  its 
parallel  in  Ethiopic  (see  Brightman's  Liturgies, 
p.  234),  '  Deliver  us  and  rescue  us  from  all  evil,' 
while  the  Nestorian  Liturgy  equally  combines  the 
two  verbs  by  which  the  Pesh.  (not  Sincur)  renders 
pvo-ai  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  'Save  and  deliver  us,'  but 
continues,  '  from  the  Evil  and  his  host.'  The  neuter 
is  found  (in  a  different  connexion,  105)  already  in 
the  Didache  :  fiv/io-ffrjTi,  Ktipie,  ttjs  £KK\r)<rlas  aov, 
pfoao-Ocu  airrV  arb  travrbi  irovripov.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  it   should   be  taken  as  masculine. 


For  the  Greek  NT  see  the  exhaustive  investigation 
of  Chase,  and  cf.  Ac  1038  where  5iajlo\ov  (Cod.  E 
o-aravS.)  is  rendered  (by  Shemtob)  xb>n3  'the  Evil 
One.'  The  most  decided  view  that  the  word  is  mas- 
culine is  in  the  Clem.  Horn.,  where  Peter  uses  the 
passage  as  one  of  his  proofs  for  the  fact  that  his 
Master  frequently  spoke  to  them  of  the  existence  of 
an  Evil  One  (192  iv  r/  irapibwicev  ijfuv  eixv  ?X°Ate" 
eiprj/jJvov  "  pvcrai  ^/tas  airb  tov  irovqpov,  along  with 
Mk  lla,  Mt  12-8,  Lk  1018,  Mt  1339  537,  as  proof  for 
the  statement :  TrdW&Kis  btSa  rbv  8i8d<rKa\bv  /j.oi 
eiirbvTa  elvcu  rbv  irovt}pbv  =  Tiva  /ca/cias  rryepbva).  Zahn 
and  Wellhausen  take  it  as  neuter,  as  in  537. 

(i)  That  the  Doxology  formed  no  original  part  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  needs  no  longer  to  be  proved, 
in  spite  of  Dean  Burgon.  The  very  discovery  of 
the  oldest  witness  outside  of  the  NT,  the  Didache, 
where  it  occurs,  corroborates  the  view  that  it 
originated  in  liturgical  use.  Its  peculiar  form 
there  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  forms  known 
to  occur  in  the  authorities  for  the  text  of  Matthew 
(see  The  NT  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  Theology, 
1905,  p.  28  f. ).  The  statement  of  WH  on  the  Doxo- 
logy in  the  Apost.  Const,  must  be  supplemented  as 
above  from  the  new  edition  of  Funk.  See  also 
art.  Doxology  in  vol.  i.  p.  492. 

6.  The  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  whole. — True  prayer, 
says  Wellhausen,  is  a  creation  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
the  Lord's  Prayer  follows  Jewish  examples,  though 
it  is  not  a  mere  composition  •  ex  formulis  Hebrse- 
orum.'  On  the  latter  exaggeration,  put  forward 
by  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  others,  and  strongly 
maintained  by  modern  Jewish  writers,  see  The 
Lord's  Prayer  no  Adaptation  of  existing  Jewish 
Petitions,  by  the  Kev.  M.  Margoliouth  (London, 
Bagster,  1876).  The  Kaddish,  which  is  justly 
quoted  for  comparison,  does  not  begin  with  '  Abba,' 
but  it,  too,  has  as  first  petition,  '  Hallowed  be  thy 
name,' with  the  addition,  however,  'in  the  world 
to  come.'  The  national,  eschatological,  or  Messi- 
anic element  which  goes  through  the  Kaddish  and 
the  SE  from  beginning  to  end  is  remarkably 
thrown  into  the  background  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
A  petition  like  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ' 
would  be  impossible  in  the  Kaddish,  though  a 
similar  petition  is  not  wanting  in  SE. 

It  is,  however,  wrong  to  deny  completely  the 
eschatological  character  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  see 
esp.  the  Com.  of  Th.  Zahn,  who  insists  on  the  force 
of  the  aorists  ayiaad^TO},  £\8&tw,  yevrjdriToi.  Even 
the  first  petition  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  name  of  God,  which  in  this  world  is  so  much 
blasphemed,  especially  among  the  heathen,  through 
the  sins  of  Israel  (Ro  224),  shall  be  glorified,  when 
He  brings  about  the  inward  purification  and  out- 
ward restoration  of  His  people,  separating  the 
godless  out  of  their  midst.  Zahn  declares  it 
erroneous  to  believe  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  had  a 
specifically  Christian  character.  A  Jew  knowing 
nothing  of  Christ,  and  having  no  wish  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Him,  was  able  and  is  still  able 
to-day  to  pray  it.  The  saying  of  Mt  517,  that  He 
'  came  to  fulfil,'  is  true  also  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

That  the  first  three  petitions  touch  God  and  the 
rest  refer  to  man  is  too  clear  a  point  to  be  missed.* 
The  second  half  may  perhaps  be  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  present  (daily  bread),  past  (debts  of 
the  past),/w<«re  (temptation  and  deliverance) ;  but 
a  reference  to  the  last  trial  (Mt  2422),  the  hour  of 
temptation  (Rev  310)  and  deliverance  from  it,  does 
not  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  words. 

'  Thy  kingdom  come '  is  again  the  second  petition 
in  the  Kaddish. 

Instead  of  the  third  petition,  which  Wellhausen 
calls  hard  to  understand,  we  have  in  the  Kaddish, 

*  It  is,  however,  wrong  to  accentuate  the  word  '  thy ' ;  only 
codex  D  has  in  Lk.  the  emphatic  order  of  words,  trcu  ri  pxirikha. 
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'  Your  petition  be  done. '  "Whether  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  missing  in  the 
true  text  of  Luke  or  not,  at  all  events  it  is  remark- 
able that  Luther,  in  his  Catechism,  gave  to  the 
third  petition  no  contents  of  its  own,  but  treated 
it  as  a  mere  combination  of  the  lirst  and  second 
('Wenn  Gott  alien  bosen  Rat  und  Willen  bricht 
und  hindert,  so  uns  den  Nainen  Gottes  nieht 
heiligen  und  sein  Reich  nicht  kommen  lassen 
wollen,' etc.). 

Dogmatics  and  Ethics  seem  to  be  combined  in 
every  one  of  these  three  petitions  :  That  we  do  not 
dishonour  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father  (1)  by 
mistrust,  (2)  by  disobedience  ;  that  His  Kingdom 
may  come  (1)  with  its  blessings,  (2)  with  its  tasks 
and  duties  ;  that  we  (1)  gladly  accept  all  that  is 
God's  will  concerning  us,  and  (2)  willingly  do  what 
He  demands  of  us.  To  take  the  fourth  petition  as 
merely  spiritual,  like  Marcion  and  afterwards 
Luther  in  his  monkish  days,  is  certainly  wrong. 

The  sixth  petition  reminds  us  much  more  of  the 
temptation  of  Jesus  Himself  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  His  work,  in  the  wilderness  and  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  Jewish  morning  prayer  contains  the 
petition  |vm  'tS  .  ux'an  Sx  '  Bring  us  not 
into  temptation ' ;  but  the  age  of  this  part  is  un- 
known. Jesus  speaks,  however,  throughout  in 
the  second  person,  advising  His  disciples,  not  in- 
cluding Himself ;  on  the  other  hand,  He  could  not 
have  taught  them  such  a  prayer  if  He  had  not 
Himself  lived  in  that  atmosphere  which  the  prayer 
breathes.  When  He  bids  them  pray  after  this 
manner  (ovtois),  He  gives  them  an  example  from 
which  they  might  learn  with  few  words  to  say  to 
God  what  the  pious  soul  has  to  say  to  Him,  and 
He  did  not  prescribe  the  use  which  was  made  very 
early  of  this  prayer,  so  that  it  became,  to  use 
Luther's  expression,  the  greatest  martyr. 

7  Later  history  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Only 
a  few  hints  can  be  given  here.  It  is  very  sad  to 
observe  how  early  a  mechanical  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  set  in.  The  same  Didache  which  turned  the 
warning  of  Mt  616  into  the  precept,  '  Your  fastings 
shall  not  be  with  the  hypocrites,  for  they  fast  on 
Monday  and  Thursday,  but  you  fast  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,'  goes  on  to  write  :  '  Nor  do  ye  pray 
as  the  hypocrites,  but  as  the  Lord  commanded  in 
His  Gospel,  Our  Father,  etc.  Thrice  in  the  day 
do  ye  pray  so.' 

This  was  enforced  by  the  Apost.  Const,  (iii. 
18)  :  irpoKa.TaoKeva£ovTe$  eairoi>s  d£i'ovs  rrjs  viodecrias 
rod  warpds,  lest  Mai  l6  and  Is  525  find  application 
to  the  Christians.  Tertullian  styled  the  Lord's 
Prayer  breviarium  totius  evangelii,  and  pronounced 
the  judgment :  '  Oratio  hrec  quantum  substringitur 
verbis,  tantum  diffunditur  sensibus.'  Cyprian 
called  it  ccelestis  doctriwc  compendium ;  Origen 
wrote  on  it  the  treatise  de  Orationc  (vol.  ii.  in  the 
Berlin  edition).  On  its  use  in  the  Liturgy,  Bright- 
man  (p.  58)  says  :  '  It  occurs  in  all  liturgies  except 
Apost.  Const,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  central 
action  and  summing  up  of  the  great  prayer  (533- 
534),  and  the  transition  to  the  communion,  with  a 
proem  and  a  conclusion  (Embolismos) ;  it  is  also 
otherwise  used.'  For  instance,  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Nestorians  it  is  three  times  repeated. 

Of  mediaeval  explanations,  the  Glossa  ordinaria 
draws  a  rather  artificial  parallel  between  the  seven 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  seven  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Is  ll12)  and  the  seven  Beati- 
tudes. The  Com.  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  been 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  Edw.  Male  (1893). 
Of  special  interest  is  the  block-book  of  Henricus  ex 
Pomerio  (Henri  van  den  Bcegaarde,  1382-1441), 
Explanatio  figuralis  super  Pater  noster. 

See  on  it  Alvin  in  Bulletin  de  I'Academie  R.  de  Belgique,  2  Ser. 
vol.  xvii.  674-94 ;  Monuments  iconogr.  et  typogr.  de  la  Biblio- 
theque    R.  de  Belgique ;    and    P.   Weizsiicker   in    Christliches 


Kunstblatt,  42  (1900),  Nos.  4, 5.  It  is  characterized  by  joining  in 
coelis  with  the  lirst  petition,*  and  a  thoroughgoing;  tripartition 
('  in  ccelo  tres  sanctorum  aifectiones ;  in  purgatono  tree  anim- 
arum  afflictiones ;  in  sceculo  tres  virorum  defectiones ;  tres 
panes  in  via  necessarios  (naturae,  gratise,  glorias) ;  triplex  debi- 
tum  (commissionis,  omissionis,  remissionis) ;  triplex  tentatio; 
damnandorum  triplex  malum ;  salvandorum  triplex  bonum. 
The  illustrations  remind  one  of  the  task  which  has  yet  to  be 
executed,  of  writing  a  monograph  on  the  artistic  illustrations  to 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Literature. — The  literature  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  immense. 
Strangely  enough,  an  art.  '  Lord's  Day '  is  found  in  Smith,  but 
not  one  on  'Lord's  Prayer.'  Under  'Paternoster,'  Murray 
mentions  that  the  first  example  of  this  term  in  English  is  one 
from  about  1000.  Of  Queen  Mary  the  saying  is  quoted  that  she 
'got  the  crown  by  Our  Father  and  held  it  by  Pater  noster.' 
The  Latin  designation  was  so  frequently  used,  esp.  in  connexion 
with  the  rosary,  that  it  was  taken  over  into  the  language  of 
architects,  engineers,  and  anglers  (see  Murray).  In  German 
both  its  components  in  the  form  '  Patter '  and  '  Nuster '  became 
expressions  for  collar-chains.  As  a  measure  of  time,  cf.  a 
'  Paternoster  cricket.' 

Out  of  the  literature  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Th.  Zahn  in  his 
Com.  on  Matth.  (1903)  selects :  Tertull.  de  Orat.  cc.  1-10 ; 
Cypr.  de  Oratione  Dominica  (Vienna  ed.  i.  267);  Origen,  nfi 
iiizHi  (Berlin  ed.  ii.  346) ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Or.  2-5,  de  Orations 
(Opp.  ed.  Paris,  1638,  i.  723-761);  Kamphausen,  Das  Gebet  des 
Herrn,  1866 ;  Chase  (see  above) ;  E.  v.  d.  Goltz,  Das  Gebet  in 
der  altesten  Christenlicit,  1905,  pp.  35-53 ;  EBi  2816ff.  We  may 
add  Plummer  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.,  and  the  following  list  of 
writers  which  is  arranged  chronologically  as  far  as  possible : 
1626,  Alex.  Huish ;  1798,  N.  B.  Cadogan  ;  1814,  Isaac  Mann; 
1826,  Samuel  Saunders;  1832,  J.  Knight;  1835,  W.  Howells; 
1846,  Henry  Alford ;  1849,  H.  Caunter ;  1852,  Dan.  Moore; 
1854,  Thomas  Hugo  ;  1855,  Charles  Parsons  Eeichel  ;  1858, 
Hope  Robertson ;  1861,  Navison  Lorain,  Rob.  Hemley,  W.  H. 
Karlslake,  F.  D.  Maurice  ;  1863,  Geo.  Wagner ;  1864,  W.  Denton ; 
1865,  Jos.  T.  Parker;  1866,  Octavius  VVinslow;  1869,  Claude 
Bosanquet ;  1870,  Ad.  Saphir ;  1872,  J.  W.  Lance,  Edw.  J.  Rob- 
inson ;  1876,  C.  J.  Vaughan  (Dean  of  Llandaff) ;  1883,  Newman 
Hall ;  1884,  Charles  Stanford ;  1885,  Marcus  Dods,  W.  S.  Carter ; 
1886,  A.  M.  W.  Christopher,  Wash.  Gladden  ;  1889,  Gilb.  Karney ; 
1890,  H.  N.  Grimlev,  A.  Hastings  Ross  ;  1892,  Rob.  Eyton ;  1893, 
Alb.  Stolz  ;  1894,  Arth.  C.  A.  Hall,  F.  W.  Farrar ;  1895,  G.  Milli- 
gan  ;  1898,  Dean  E.  M.  Goulburn,  Eliz.  Wordsworth  ;  1900,  J.  E. 
Roberts;  1902,  John  Wakeford ;  1903,  J.  D.  Jones.— Without 
dote  (alphabetically) :  F.  C.  Blyth,  J.  J.  Busfield,  Rich.  Glover, 
Thorn.  Griffith,  Aug.  W.  Hare,  J.  Knight,  B.  Lambert,  J.  W. 
Lance,  Rob.  Leighton,  Thom.  Manton,  Marcus  Rainsford,  Rigaut, 
Dean  Stubbs,  Caleb  Webb,  Will.  R.  Williams. 

In  ExpT.,  besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  may  be  com- 
pared :  vi.  [1894-95]  50,  140,  146,  190,  xiii.  [1902]  378,  431,  xvi. 
[1905]  5,  10. 

See  also  O.  Dibelius,  Das  Vaterunser :  Umrisse  zu  einer  Geseh. 
des  Gebets  in  der  alten  und  mittleren  Kirche,  Giessen,  1903 
(chiefly  pp.  59-72 — '  Die  Auffassung  des  Vaterunsers  bei  griech- 
ischen  Schriftstellern ' ;  cf.  Ed.  v.  d.  Goltz  in  Theol.  Litztg.  1904, 
No.  2) ;  C.  F.  Georg  Heinrici,  Beitrdge  zur  Gesch.  und  ErMur- 
ung  des  NT,  iii.  (Leipzig,  1905,  pp.  65-68  [Heinrici  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  Harnack  as  to  the  petition,  'Thy  holy  spirit  come 
upon  us,'  collects  parallels  from  the  OT,  questions  direct  relation 
to  SE,  and  republishes  (p.  109  ff.)  the  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ascribed  to  Petrus  of  Laodicea  (published  by  Mai,  Bibl. 
Patrum,  vi.  543,  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  86 2,  p.  3321)];  together  with 
Fed.  Morelli,  Interpretis  reg.,  Notce  ad  orationem  dominicam. 
Petrus  explains  :  Inouo-iov  r,  rov  trvvttrTMTct.  to  trapx  *i/j.wv,  rovris-Tt 
tov  i<pr,fj.ipov,  sin  rov  ktrovrei,  rov  fj.i\\ovroi.  rovvipou  Petrus  under- 
stands of  the  htoc(Zo\os'  xoct  isoxvv  ^e  euros  xoiXutmi  &«  ty,v  it-zip' 

$0y.V,V   T*jV  XOCXiOC?. 

On  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  a  papyrus  of  the  6th  cent.,  as  amulet, 
brought  to  Europe  by  Willken,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  Ham- 
burg, see  Egyp.  Explor.  Rep.  1902,  p.  42,  1903,  p.  12;  J£g. 
Urkunden  aus  Berlin,  iii.  No.  954  ;  on  the  clay  tablet,  from 
Megara,  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  see  ZNTW  ii.  228,  357. 

Eb.  Nestle. 
LORD'S  PRAYER  (II.).-This  name  for  the 
prayer  which  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  (Mt  69'13, 
Lk  ll2-4),  though  used  so  generally  by  Christians, 
does  not  occur  in  the  NT,  and  objection  to  it  has 
sometimes  been  offered.  It  might  suggest  that  the 
prayer  was  one  which  Jesus  Himself  employed, 
while  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  His  having 
done  so,  but  the  petition  for  forgiveness  is  a  suffi- 
cient assurance  that  He  cannot  have  made  it  His*\ 
own.  '  When  ye  pray,'  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
'  pray  thus '  ;  but  His  own  manner  of  praying 
would  be  different— how  different  we  may  judge 
from  the  recollections  preserved  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  one  of  His  prayers  (Jn  17).  And  so  it 
has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  Ave  should 
speak  not  of   '  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  but  of  '  The 

*  O.  Dibelius,  Das  Vaterunser  (1903,  p.  165  ff.),  knows,  for  thil 
construction,  only  Theodoricus  of  Paderborn,  Com.  in.  Or. 
Dom.  M.  147,  333  f. 
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Disciples'  Prayer,'  or  that  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  designating  it  by  its  first  two  words, 
calling  it  the  '  Our  Father,'  just  as  German  Pro- 
testants call  it  the  '  Vaterunser '  and  Roman 
Catholics  the  '  Paternoster.'  But  apart  from  the 
consecration  of  long  and  hallowed  use,  the  name 
is  appropriate  as  giving  expression  to  the  fact  that 
the  prayer  comes  to  us  from  the  very  lips  of  our 
Lor<£  In  this  sense  it  is  the  Lord's  Prayer.  When 
we  use  it,  we  are  approaching  God  with  no  words 
of  our  own,  but  in  the  very  words  which  our 
Master  has  taught  us. 

1.  Occasion. — Of  the  two  accounts,  in  Mt.  and 
Lk.  respectively,  of  the  occasion  when  Christ  gave 
the  prayer,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  if  we  must 
choose  between  them,  Lk.'s  is  to  be  preferred  as 
the  more  historical.  It  may  be  that  the  author  of 
the  First  Gospel,  after  recording  the  Lord's  in- 
junctions with  regard  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
prayer  (Mt  65"8),  thought  this  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  set  down  the  prayer-form  which  was 
really  given  at  a  different  time.  And  yet  there 
seems  no  positive  reason  why  we  should  set  aside 
Mt.'s  statement  as  to  the  connexion  at  least  in 
which  the  prayer  was  spoken.  If  Jesus  gave  a 
form  of  prayer  at  all,  and  meant  it  to  be  used  as 
He  gave  it,  it  seems  likely  that  He  would  repeat 
it,  more  especially  when  dealing  with  different 
sets  of  hearers.  And  if  it  was  natural  that  He 
should  impart  it  when  one  of  His  disciples,  not 
necessarily  one  of  the  Twelve,  asked  to  be  taught 
to  pray,  it  was  also  natural  that,  when  He  had 
just  been  warning  His  disciples  against  hypocrisy 
in  prayer  and  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  Gentiles, 
He  should  instruct  them  to  pray  after  the  brief, 
simple,  and  filial  manner  of  this  model  of  approach 
to  God. 

2.  Structure. — This  is  exceedingly  simple.  Apart 
from  the  Doxology,  which  occurs  only  in  Mt.,  and 
even  there  forms  no  part  of  the  original,  but  is  a 
later  insertion  due  to  liturgical  usage,  we  have  only 
an  invocation  and  a  series  of  six  petitions.  Since 
Augustine,  the  number  of  the  petitions  has  com- 
monly been  reckoned  atseven,  the  last  clause  in  Mt.'s 
version  being  regarded  as  two  separate  requests. 
But  the  view  that  now  commends  itself  to  most 
scholars  is  that  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
are  to  be  taken  as  one  and  the  same  petition  nega- 
tively and  positively  expressed.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  the  critical  text  of  Lk. 
(see  RV)  the  petition  runs  simply,  '  Bring  us  not 
into  temptation,'  and  it  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
RV  rendering  (almost  certainly  correct)  of  Mt.'s 
tov  irovi)pov  by  '  the  evil  one  '  instead  of  '  evil.'  The 
petition  is  that  we  may  not  be  brought  into  temp- 
tation, but  may  be  delivered  from  the  Tempter  ; 
and  these  are  two  aspects  of  the  selfsame  request. 

Looking  now  at  the  six  petitions,  we  observe  at 
once  that  the  first  three  have  a  Godward,  the 
second  three  a  manward  reference.  Because  of 
this  the  prayer  has  often  been  compared  to  the 
Decalogue  with  its  summation  of  human  duty  first 
to  God  and  then  to  man  (cf.  Mt  2240,  Mk  1231). 
But  beneath  this  resemblance  there  lies  a  great 
difference  between  the  Ten  Words  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  familiar  difference  between  law  and 
grace,  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
For  while  in  the  one  case  our  debt  to  God  and  to 
man  is  laid  upon  us  from  above  as  a  commandment 
that  must  be  obeyed,  in  the  other  we  look  up  to 
God,  crying  like  Augustine,  '  Da  quod  jubes,  et 
jube  quod  vis'  (Covf.  x.  60). 

When  we  examine  the  prayer  more  closely,  a 
beautiful  continuity  and  symmetry  of  thought 
becomes  apparent.  In  the  invocation  God  is  ad- 
dressed by  His  new  name  of  '  Father '  ;  and  it  is 
with  a  petition  for  the  hallowing  of  this  name  that 
the  prayer  proper  begins.    If  we  take  the  three  peti- 


tions of  the  first  group,  God  appears  to  be  ad- 
dressed :  (1)  as  the  Father  whose  name  must  be 
hallowed,  (2)  as  the  King  whose  Kingdom  is  to 
come,  (3)  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  whose 
will  must  be  fulfilled.  And  when  we  pass  to  the 
three  petitions  of  the  second  group,  the  same  three- 
fold view  of  God  may  be  traced,  coming,  too,  in 
the  same  order,  so  that  the  successive  clauses  of 
this  group  correspond  respectively  to  those  of  the 
first.  For  the  prayer  for  bread  naturally  sug- 
gests the  request  of  the  child  to  the  Father,  the 
prayer  for  forgiveness  the  petition  of  the  subject 
to  the  King,  and  the  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
the  Tempter  the  cry  of  one  who  feels  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  world's  evil  his  utter  dependence  upon 
the  strong  and  holy  will  of  his  Master  and  Lord. 

3.  Contents. — Without  entering  here  into  the 
questions  raised  by  the  twofold  text  (see  preceding 
art. ),  we  shall  for  convenience  follow  Mt.  's  version 
as  the  one  which  has  passed  into  general  use  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

(a)  The  Invocation  :  '  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven.'  These  words  mark  a  new  epoch  not  only 
in  the  history  of  prayer,  but  in  the  history  of 
revelation.  In  the  OT,  God  is  occasionally  spoken 
of  as  the  Father  of  the  Jewish  people  (£)t  326,  Is 
6316  etc. ),  but  individuals  do  not  venture  to  address 
Him  by  this  name  (Ps  10313  is  only  a  comparison). 
And  though  in  some  of  the  extra-canonical  writings 
there  appears  a  dawning  consciousness  of  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  God  as  a  Father  (Wis  216,  Sir  231-  4 
etc. ),  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  first  turned  the  dim 
hope  of  pious  hearts  into  the  assured  certainty  of 
faith.  '  Father  '  is  the  distinctive  Christian  name 
of  God,  the  name  which  Christ  taught  us,  and 
which,  apart  from  Him,  we  have  no  proper  right 
to  use  (cf.  Jn  l12,  Gal  46).  The  Fatherhood  here 
appealed  to  is  not  the  general  Fatherhood  of 
Creatorship,  but  the  special  Fatherhood  of  grace. 
It  is  for  those  who  are  the  children  of  God  by 
Christian  faith  that  this  prayer  is  meant,  those 
who  turn  to  Him  with  filial  hearts,  prepared  to 
say  :  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.     Thy  will  be  done.' 

But  God  is  called  not  '  Father  '  only,  but  '  Our 
Father,'  and  thus  the  invocation  acknowledges  the 
brotherhood  of  man  as  well  as  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  There  is  a  human  brotherhood  which  rests 
on  the  Divine  Creatorship  (cf.  Mai  210).  But  just 
as  there  is  a  special  sonship,  the  sonship  of  be- 
lievers, so  there  is  a  distinctive  brotherhood,  the 
brotherhood  of  saints  ;  and  it  is  this  brotherhood 
that  finds  immediate  expression  in  the  invocation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Our  Father  is  '  in  heaven.'  The  phrase  speaks 
to  us  of  His  greatness  and  holiness,  of  the  rever- 
ence we  owe  Him,  of  His  power  to  bless.  But  it 
also  reminds  us  that  if  we  are  the  children  of  the 
heavenly  Father,  His  home  is  the  true  home  of 
our  souls,  and  that,  as  always,  so  especially  when 
we  bow  before  His  throne  with  our  requests,  we 
must  set  our  mind  on  the  things  that  are  above. 

(b)  First  Petition :  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name.' 
In  the  OT  the  '  name '  of  God  is  a  constant  expres- 
sion for  His  revealed  character  (cf.  Ps  910  207,  Pr 
1810).  Without  doubt  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  is  used  by  Jesus.  But  His  immediate  refer- 
ence here  must  be  to  that  character  of  Fatherhood 
under  which  He  had  just  presented  God  to  His 
disciples.  It  is  our  Father  in  heaven  whose  name 
is  to  be  hallowed.  To  hallow  that  name  is  to  set 
great  store  by  it,  to  exalt  it  and  revere  it  and 
glory  in  it.  To  pray  that  it  may  be  hallowed  is 
to  pray  that  God  as  revealed  to  us  by  Christ  may 
be  accepted  and  honoured  by  ourselves  and  others 
— that  we  may  turn  to  Him  as  our  Father  with 
loving,  trustful  hearts,  and  give  Him  the  honour 
that  is  due. 
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(c)  Second  Petition  :  '  Thy  kingdom  come. '  The 
Kingdom  of  God  was  the  hope  of  Israel  before 
Christ's  advent,  and  when  He  came  it  formed  the 
constant  and  central  theme  of  His  teaching.  When 
we  examine  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  learn  what 
His  teaching  upon  the  subject  was,  we  find  Him 
speaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  two  ways. 
(1)  It  was  a  present  reality  set  up  on  earth  (Mt 
1228,  Mk  l15,  Lk  1721),  gathering  round  His  own 
person  (Mt  1341  1628  2oaL  M  etc. ),  the  coming  of 
which  meant  its  entrance  (which  is  really  His  own 
entrance,  Mt  8I0ff-  ll28"30  etc.)  into  the  individual 
heart  (Lk  1720'  2\  Mt  183  ||,  Jn  33),  its  steady  growth 
(Mk  426"32),  and  its  gradual  spread  like  leaven 
through  society  (Mt  1333=Lk  1320'-).  (2)  But 
again  it  was  a  hope  of  the  future,  a  Kingdom  not 
realized  as  yet,  but  one  day  to  be  revealed  in  power 
by  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  (Mt 
134ii.  49i.  22i3  2530).  And  so,  when  we  pray  for  the 
coming  of  God's  Kingdom,  we  are  praying  that 
Christ  the  King  may  enter  into  our  hearts,  that 
He  may  take  full  possession  of  them,  that  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  may  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  its  principles  may  work  in  human 
society  with  subduing  power.  But  we  are  praying 
also  for  the  hour  of  the  final  consummation  when 
the  Lord  Himself  shall  appear  in  His  glory,  when 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  shall  become  the  King- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  when  out  of 
that  Kingdom  there  shall  be  cast  all  things  that 
offend,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

(d)  Third  Petition  :  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  This 
may  be  described  as  the  dominant  note  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  petitions  that  precede  lead 
up  to  this,  and  those  that  follow  must  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  it.  We  frequently  use  these 
words  as  if  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  prayer 
of  submission  and  resignation  in  the  day  of  sorrow, 
an  echo  of  the  Saviour's  cry  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  (Mt  2639  ||).  And  no  doubt  this  is  part  of 
their  meaning,  and  one  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  applied.  They  are  a  cry  to  God  to  enable 
us  to  bear  what  He  sees  fit  to  send,  and  to  make 
us  meek  and  patient  under  His  chastening  hand. 
But  while  this  is  implied  in  the  petition,  it  is 
not  its  first  intention.  The  added  words,  '  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth,'  should  keep  us  right  here, 
since  from  heaven  all  sorrow  and  sighing  have  fled 
away.  This  is  the  prayer  of  active  rather  than  of 
passive  obedience,  an  obedience  like  that  of  God's 
angels  who  excel  in  strength  and  do  His  command- 
ments. Before  we  think  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  of 
shadows,  we  should  think  of  Him  as  He  sat  by  the 
well  of  Sychar  and  said  to  His  disciples,  '  My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to 
accomplish  his  work'  (Jn  434).  When  we  pray 
this  prayer  we  are  asking  that  we  and  all  men, 
being  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  wilfulness,  may 
attain  to  a  joyful  alacrity  like  that  of  angels  in 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

(e)  Fourth  Petition. — 'Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
(tinovcnov)  bread.'  We  pass  now  from  the  Godward 
to  the  manward  aspects  of  the  prayer.  The  first 
petition  of  this  second  group  shows  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  pray  for  material  as  well  as  for 
spiritual  blessings.  The  prayer  is  not  to  be  spirit- 
ualized, with  most  of  the  Fathers,  into  a  request 
for  the  Bread  of  Life  ;  it  is  literal  bread,  bread  for 
bodily  sustenance,  that  Jesus  means  us  to  ask  for. 

_  The  one  expository  difficulty,  of  this  petition  lies  in  the  word 
1I""SW*  whlch  has  been  called  '  the  most  untranslatable  word  in 
the  NT.'  It  appears  here  (in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.)  for  the  first 
time  in  Gr.  literature,  and  within  the  NT  occurs  nowhere  else. 
Of  the  three  principal  renderings—' daily '  (EV  text),  'for  the 
coming  day'  (RVm),  and  'needful'  (Amer.  RVm,  alternat.V- 
there  is  least  to  be  said  for  the  first,  familiar  as  it  is.  It  repro- 
duces the  Old  Lat.  quotidianum,  but  finds  no  support  in  etymo- 
logy, and  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  nothing  more  than  a  guess 
suggested  by  what  the  sense  of  the  passage  appeared  to  require, 
tor  the  coming  day'  is  more  likely  from  the  etymological  point 


of  view  (itnoimas  fr.  ri  'vruvirx  [sc.  viuipx.]  =  ' the  coming  day,'  fr. 
itiuv,  pres.  part,  of  iru/xi  [H/m,  '  to  go  or  come ']),  but  seems  out 
of  keeping  with  Christ's  teaching  elsewhere  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Mt  634).  If  this  rendering  is  accepted,  Chase's  view 
('Lord's  Prayer  in  Early  Church,'  Texts  and  Studies,  Cam- 
bridge [1891],  in  loc.)  is  plausible,  that  the  word  was  a  liturgical 
insertion  intended  to  adapt  the  prayer  for  use  at  evening  ser- 
vice. In  the  morning  the  petition  would  run,  according  to  its 
original  form,  '  Give  us  this  day  our  bread,'  while  in  the  evening 
there  would  be  substituted,  '  Give  us  our  bread  for  the  coming 
day.'  Cf.  Lk.'s  '  day  by  day,'  which  obviates  any  inappropriate- 
ness  in  asking  at  night  for  the  bread  of  the  day. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  most  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
tTioiriK  is  a  word  specially  coined,  after  the  analogy  of  the  LXX 
■Tiptoutrms  (Ex  195,  Dt,  7«  142  2618,  for  Heb.  n^p,  EV  '  peculiar.' 
It  is  evidently  derived  from  ripicu<rlx.= wealth,  abundance  [mpi 
and  oiitria.]).  knovtrios  in  contrast  to  •xtpiaitriK  would  thus  denote 
what  is  needful  or  sufficient  as  distinguished  from  what  is  abun- 
dant or  superfluous.  If  this  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the 
word,  the  petition  would  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the 
prayer  of  Agur,  '  Feed  me  with  the  food  that  is  needful  for  me ' 
(Pr  308  RV).* 

(/)  Fifth  Petition.  —  'Forgive  us  our  debts 
{dtpeiX^fiara),  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.'  Lk.  has 
'  sins '  (a/iaprias),  while  in  the  explanatory  addition 
given  by  Mt.  (w.14- ls)  'trespasses'  (wapa.TT(Lfji.aTa) 
is  used — the  word  which  in  the  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer 
is  substituted  for  'debts'  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
itself.  '  Debts '  is  particularly  suggestive.  In  the 
first  place,  it  reminds  us  of  the  personal  account- 
ability to  God  into  which  we  are  brought  by  every 
act  of  sin.  We  may  look  at  sin  in  many  aspects — 
as  the  transgression  of  an  ideal  law,  as  a  wrong 
done  to  our  neighbour,  as  a  harm  inflicted  upon 
ourselves.  But  most  solemn  of  all  is  the  thought 
that  sin  makes  us  debtors  before  God,  debtors  who 
have  wasted  our  Lord's  money  and  are  called  to 
render  account.  But  further,  '  debts '  reminds  us  of 
a  class  of  sins  we  are  most  apt  to  forget — our  sins 
of  omission.  It  is  when  we  ask  ourselves,  '  How 
much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord?'  that  the  full 
extent  of  our  shortcoming  begins  to  appear.  Per- 
haps we  have  striven  hard  against  wrongdoing,  but 
what  of  the  things  we  have  left  undone  ?  In 
Christ's  great  vision  of  the  Judgment,  '  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not '  is  the  preface  to  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  (Mt  2545). 

By  teaching  us  to  offer  this  petition  our  Lord 
teaches  that  God  is  ready  to  forgive  all  our  debts. 
But  a  condition  is  laid  down.  Those  who  pray  for 
forgiveness  must  be  ready  to  forgive.  On  this 
Jesus  placed  great  emphasis,  so  great  that  He  does 
for  the  fifth  petition  what  He  does  for  no  other, 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  (vv.14-15)  a  sen- 
tence of  explanation  and  enforcement,  in  which  He 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  if  we  will  not  forgive 
those  who  have  trespassed  against  us,  neither  will 
our  Father  in  heaven  forgive  our  trespasses,  t 

(g)  Sixth  Petition. — 'Bring  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.'  This  peti- 
tion follows  naturally  after  the  fifth,  for  the  recol- 
lection of  past  falls  makes  us  conscious  of  weakness 
and  fearful  of  future  possibilities.  But  is  it  not  an 
impracticable  petition?  How  can  we  hope  to 
escape  from  being  tempted?  The  world  and  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  are  ever  with  us,  and  still  'in 
the  midst  of  the  garden ' ;  just  where  all  life's  daily 
cross-paths  meet,  the  tree  of  temptation  grows  and 
the  Tempter  himself  lies  waiting.  And  is  it  not 
also  a  mistaken  petition?  Is  not  temptation  a 
means  of  grace,  an  opportunity  of  '  winning  our 
souls '  ?  Does  not  St.  James  write,  '  My  brethren, 
count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  tempta- 
tions '  ?  (Ja  l2).     Yes,  but  there  is  another  side  to 

*  In  support  of  this  interpretation  see  A.  N.  Jannaris  in 
Contemp.  Rev.,  Oct.  1894  ;  ExpT  vi.  [1894]  p.  51.  Cf.  also  the 
preceding  article. 

t  If  the  view  is  taken  that  vv.H- 15  have  been  imported  here 
by  the  Evangelist  from  another  connexion  such  as  1835  (so  Meyer- 
Weiss  and  Bruce ;  cf.  Holtzmann  in  Hand-Corn.),  the  words 
testify  at  all  events  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  accustomed  to 
lay  stress  on  the  relation  between  human  and  Divine  forgive- 
ness ;  see  Mk  ll-5-  26,  Lk  63',  and  esp.  the  parable  of  the  Un- 
merciful Servant,  Mt  1823-35. 
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the  question.  Temptation  is  a  means  of  grace,  but 
it  may  prove  to  be  an  occasion  of  stumbling  and 
even  of  utter  destruction.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
endureth  it  (Ja  l12)  ;  but  what  of  him  who  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lusts  and  enticed,  and  so  falls  into 
the  snare  of  the  devil?  By  putting  this  petition 
into  our  lips  Jesus  reminds  us  that  the  hour  of 
temptation  is  always  a  dangerous  hour.  Pie  hangs 
out  a  red  lamp  of  warning  on  the  dark  and  crooked 
road  along  which  we  have  to  pass,  and  summons  us 
to  '  watch  and  pray  '  (cf.  Mt  26«  =  Mk  1438). 

And  yet  temptations  must  come,  we  cannot  hope 
to  escape  meeting  them,  and  this  petition,  like 
every  other  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  guiding  petition  of  all,  'Thy  will  be 
done.'  But  'Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one'  is  a 
prayer  that  Satan  may  not  gain  the  victory  over 
our  souls.  That  '  the  evil  one '  is  the  right  render- 
ing of  rod  irovqpov  is  now  commonly  accepted  by 
scholars  on  grounds  of  exegesis.  It  is  in  keeping, 
too,  with  our  Lord's  teaching  about  the  presence 
and  influence  in  the  world  of  a  hostile  and  male- 
volent will,  an  '  enemy '  of  God's  Kingdom  and  its 
King  (cf.  Mt  IS25-3").  From  him  we  may  well 
pray  to  be  delivered.  Jesus  Himself  prayed  for 
Simon  that  in  the  hour  of  Satan's  sifting  his  faith 
might  not  fail  (Lk  2231f-).  And  we  know  that  faith 
need  never  fail.  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
tempted  above  that  we  are  able  (1  Co  1013),  and 
this  petition  is  an  appeal  to  Him  for  strength  in 
the  evil  day  to  endure  and  to  overcome. 

i.  Uses. — (1)  This  is  a  breviary  of  Christian 
prayer,  in  which  all  Christian  petitions  are  sum- 
marily comprehended.  As  the  commandments  of 
the  moral  law  are  all  gathered  up  in  the  two  tables 
of  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  so  the  petitions  of  the 
gospel  are  all  represented  in  the  two  divisions  of 
this  little  prayer.  Apart  from  requests  of  a  per- 
sonal and  particular  kind,  everything  that  the  uni- 
versal Christian  heart  need  ask  for  is  explicitly 
stated  or  implicitly  enfolded  here,  whether  things 
on  earth  or  things  in  heaven,  things  human  or 
Divine,  things  of  the  body  or  the  spirit,  things  of 
the  life  that  now  is  or  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

(2)  It  is  a  model  or  directory  of  prayer.  Accord- 
ing to  Mt.'s  account,  Jesus,  when  He  gave  it,  had 
just  been  warning  His  disciples  against  the  for- 
malisms of  hypocrites  and  the  vain  repetitions 
which  the  Gentiles  use  (vv.5-8),  and  it  was  in  con- 
trast with  these  that  He  said,  '  After  this  manner 
pray  ye.'  Looking  at  the  manner  of  the  prayer  we 
are  struck  by  its  direct  sincerity,  its  brevity,  its 
simplicity,  its  calmness  and  quietness  of  spirit,  its 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  It  teaches  us 
that  we  are  not  heard  for  our  much  speaking,  that 
long  and  elaborate  prayers  are  unnecessary,  that  a 
simple  request  like  that  of  a  child  to  a  father  is 
enough.  It  teaches  also  the  right  relation  and 
proportion  in  prayer  between  what  belongs  to  God 
and  what  concerns  ourselves.  The  earthly  has  its 
claims,  but  the  heavenly  comes  before  it ;  and  all 
requests  must  be  made  in  subordination  to  the 
Divine  will. 

(3)  It  is  a  form  of  prayer.  The  prayers  which 
John  the  Baptist  taught  his  disciples  (Lk  ll1) 
must  have  been  forms  ;  and  when  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  reminding  Him  of  John's  custom,  said, 
'  Lord  teach  us  to  pray,'  it  was  doubtless  a  prayer- 
form  for  which  he  asked.  And  Jesus  justified  the 
request  by  replying,  '  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our 
Father,'  etc.  Not  that  He  wished  His  disciples  to 
restrict  themselves  to  this  form  or  to  repeat  it  in- 
cessantly. xIt  is  significant  that,  apart  from  these 
two  passages  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we  do  not  hear  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  NT  again.  The  recorded 
prayers  of  the  Apostolic  Church  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  it.  When  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
His  Son  into  men's  hearts,  they  prayed  with  freedom 
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as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  And  yet  from 
the  first  this  must  have  been,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  specially  consecrated  form  of  prayer, 
which  no  one  can  sincerely  use  without  being  con- 
scious that,  in  presenting  his  petitions  in  the  very 
words  that  Christ  has  given,  he  is  asking  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God  (cf.  1  Jn  5"). 

(4)  It  is  a  prayer  especially  for  social  use.  There 
are  prayers  which  can  be  offered  only  in  secret, 
and  Jesus  had  already  spoken  of  these.  '  Thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,'  He  said 
(v.6).  But  this  was  a  prayer  for  the  whole  Chris- 
tian society  :  '  After  this  manner  pray  ye,1  'When 
ye  pray,  say.'  The  invocation  is  addressed  to  '  our 
Father,'  the  requests  are  on  behalf  of  others  as  well 
as  ourselves :  '  give  ws,'  '  forgive  ws,'  '  bring  us  not,' 
'deliver  ws.'  And  so  this  prayer,  which  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  is  also  a  constant 
reminder  of  our  human  and  especially  of  our  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  It  teaches  us  to  join  our  desires 
with  those  of  the  universal  Church  as  we  pray  for 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  It  teaches  us  when 
we  ask  for  bread,  or  forgiveness,  or  guidance  and 
deliverance,  to  bear  the  needs  of  others  along  with 
our  own  on  our  hearts  before  God,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  intercession 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christian  prayer. 


J.  C.  LAMBERT. 
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Literature. 

Introductory. — The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  for 
centuries,  and  is  to-day,  a  theological  storm-centre ; 
though  the  blasts  have  shifted,  recent  critical 
scholarship  having  occasioned  a  new  incidence  of 
forces.  Former  controversies  raged  round  the 
meaning  of  the  institution.  At  present  the  dis- 
cussion is  even  more  vital,  for  it  is  a  matter  not 
of  interpretation  only,  but  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  sources.  The  Gospels  as  they  now  stand 
are  said  to  owe  so  much  to  the  thought  and 
practice  of  the  growing  Church,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  read  between  the  lines  in  order  to  detect 
the  simple  form  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  day  of  its 
first  celebration,  when  '  it  signified  rather  the  abro- 
gation of  the  old  worship  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  Kingdom  than  the  institution  of  a  new  wor- 
ship.' It  is  denied  that  Jesus,  with  His  views  as 
to  the  speedy  consummation  of  His  Kingdom, 
could  have  instituted  the  Supper  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  His  death  ;  and  the  connexion  between 
the  Last  Supper  and  the  Passover  in  the  Gospels 
is  regarded  as  a  later  overlying  deposit,  which  can 
be  easily  detached  from  the  primitive  stratum. 
To  take  an  example,  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have 
uttered  the  words  of  the  Supper  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Feeling 
Himself  already  victor  over  death  and  the  world. 
He  wishes  to  inspire   His  disciples  with    His  own 
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conviction,  and  by  an  act  of  vivid  imagination  con- 
ceives Himself  as  already  dispensing  the  blessings 
of  the  completed  Kingdom,  their  simple  farewell 
meal  having  been  transformed  into  the  great  Mes- 
sianic banquet  of  the  future,  which  commonly 
served  as  a  figure  for  the  joys  of  Messiah's  sove- 
reignty. Professor  Gardner  is  even  more  drastic 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Gospel  tradition,  eliminat- 
ing all  evidence  except  that  of  St.  Paul,  who,  he 
thinks,  was  the  real  originator  of  the  rite,  having 
'  turned  a  pagan  ceremony  to  Christian  use  '  in  a 
moment  of  ecstasy  under  the  influence  of  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  Greek  mysteries  in  Corinth.  But 
the  great  majority  of  impartial  scholars  who  have 
discussed  the  question  do  not  adopt  such  a  highly 
critical  attitude  towards  the  narratives  of  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  or  reverse  so  completely 
the  ordinarily  accepted  views  as  to  its  origin  and 
purpose.  No  sufficient  treatment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  can  pass  in  silence  these  problems  which 
have  been  raised  with  great  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  but  they  must  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
method  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  who  brings  Israel  to 
its  fulfilment. 

1.  The  Sacramental  in  Hebrew  worship. — The 
term  '  sacrament '  denotes  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  invisible  spiritual  reality.  By  means  of 
symbol,  which  is  metaphor  transformed  into  action 
or  concreteness,  truth  is  conveyed  to  the  partici- 
pants in  a  sacrament  much  more  readily  than  by 
the  bare  word.  Language  conveys  truth,  but 
symbol  does  what  language  cannot  compass.  The 
worship  of  the  OT  was  full  of  the  symbolic,  for  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  cultus  was  in  its  essence 
no  arbitrary  prescription  of  meaningless  forms. 
The  sacrificial  system  was  held  to  be  a  means  of 
grace,  of  Divine  appointment,  whereby  the  wor- 
shipper could  approach  Jehovah.  It  must  have 
been  educative,  so  that  the  obedient  and  leal- 
hearted  Israelite  became  in  the  actual  observance 
more  receptive  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  In 
that  sense  the  sacrificial  system  of  Israel  was  truly 
sacramental.  But  whether  the  average  Hebrew 
recognized  the  sacramental  character  is  doubtful, 
for  the  great  prophets  constantly  warn  the  people 
that  the  mere  ritual  performance  of  sacrifice  is  in- 
efficacious. Some,  especially  the  earlier  prophets, 
often  seem  to  disparage  offerings  entirely,  as  though 
the  only  worship  with  which  Jehovah  is  well  pleased 
is  the  spiritual  service  of  moral  character  and  a 
contrite  heart.  And  yet  the  prophets  employ 
symbolic  action  again  and  again  in  the  service  of 
an  ideal  spirituality,  so  that  in  itself  symbol  has 
been  a  widespread  and  perfectly  legitimate  means 
of  grace.  The  transcendental  element  in  worship, 
however  brightly  or  faintly  the  contemporary  life 
of  Israel  may  have  been  illumined  by  the  spiritual 
truth  of  the  prophets,  had  all  but  vanished  from 
the  official  Judaism  of  our  Lord's  day.  There  was 
no  open  vision.  No  prophet  or  seer  was  abroad  in 
the  dull  day  of  rationalism.  Heroic  faith  had  been 
displaced  by  a  shrewd  but  commonplace  conduct. 
The  Law  had  come  in  alongside  Temple  service,  and 
ritual  was  observed  as  an  ordinance.  The  average 
Jew,  having  become  a  deist,  could  not  feel  sky, 
earth,  and  sea  palpitate  with  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  so  was  impervious  to  sacramental  conceptions 
(W.  P.  Paterson,  art.  'Sacrifice'  in  Hastings'  DB 
iv.  341  ;  Bousset,  Bel,  de.s  Judenthums,  pp.  182- 
184).  It  was  to  the  'poor  of.  the  land'  who  cher- 
ished the  prophetic  ideal  that  the  parabolic,  the 
sacramental,  the  symbolical  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  would  appeal. 

2.  The  Method  and  Teaching  of  Jesus.— The 
Gospel  narratives  represent  the  Supper  as  a  solemn 
final  act  in  the  life  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
Messiah  of  their  delineation  is  a  Person  of  startling 
originality.     He    penetrates   through   the   crust  of 


unimaginative  moralism  to  the  living  prophetic 
stream  which  in  His  day  found  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face only  in  tiny  rivulets.  On  His  own  authority 
He  claims,  while  purifying  and  enlarging  the  hopes 
of  prophecy,  to  fulfil  all  that  was  truest  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel,  having  accepted  in  His  Temptation 
the  Divine  ideal  of  a  Kingdom  unalloyed  by  any 
earthly  aspirations.  He  discovers  and  applies  to 
Himself  the  title  'Son  of  Man,'  and  in  virtue  of 
His  position  inaugurates  changes  in  religion  which 
constitute  a  breach  with  the  past,  for  His  doctrine 
concerning  worship,  foreshadowed  by  the  prophets, 
antiquates  bloody  sacrifices  and  opaque  ritual. 
To  say  that  Jesus  could  not  have  instituted  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
because  He  looked  for  a  speedy  realization  of  the 
Kingdom,  is  to  deny  that  He  had  the  complete 
vision  of  the  destiny  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
whose  function  is  assumed  by  the  Son  of  Man, 
whereas  it  seems  certain  that  He  foretold  a  spiri- 
tual inheritance  among  the  Gentiles  in  return  for 
His  faithful  service  even  unto  death  (Is  42lff-  521:lff- 
62"S  Mk  1",  Lk  4'6-21,  Mt  12!8,  Mk  10*5).  Another 
unique  prophetic  ideal  was  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  In  respect 
to  this  also  we  must  assume  that  Jesus  was  a 
creator  of  spiritual  truth,  for  the  consistency  of 
the  Synoptic  portraiture  of  Jesus,  and  the  purity 
of  His  own  views  as  to  His  mission,  demand  that 
our  interpretation  of  His  outlook  into  the  future  of 
the  Kingdom  should  not  be  limited  by  the  current 
ideas  of  Jewish  apocalypses,  or  by  the  literal 
symbolism  of  OT  prophecy. 

We  infer  from  the  Gospels,  (1)  that  before  the 
close  of  His  ministry  in  Galilee  Jesus  had  looked 
forward  to  His  death  as  the  goal  of  His  service 
(Mk  8'1) ;  (2)  that  this  death  was  to  result  in  the 
redemption  of  the  new  Israel  to  which  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  old  would  be  transferred  (Mk  1045 
121-'2)  ;  (3)  that  He  expected  an  earthly  future  for 
His  Kingdom  outlasting  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 
and  involving  its  establishment  among  the  Gentiles 
(Mk  43o-ai  12i-i2  1310.  Hff.,  Lk  133-'-35  212°-2<).  No 
less  evident,  however,  was  the  inability  of  the  dis- 
ciples to  understand  that  the  road  of  service  even 
unto  death  was  the  road  to  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Kingdom.  For  Him  thus  steadily  to  set  His 
face  towards  Jerusalem,  was,  they  thought,  a  sheer 
and  fatal  fascination  (Mk  10;-'-"4,  Lk  1831«). 

Nor  is  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  inconsistent  with  the  method  of  Jesus. 
The  day  for  symbolism  was  not  past,  provided  the 
symbolism  was  adequate  ;  and  this  Supreme  Teacher 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  use  of  parable  and 
symbol.  Every  meal  with  His  disciples  becomes 
sacramental  through  its  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  truth  that  in  Him  God  was 
giving  to  the  world  the  food  that  was  real  indeed 
(.Jn  651"58).  Nor  would  such  a  procedure  be  alto- 
gether strange  to  men  who  would  remember  that 
in  the  OT  the  common  meal  was  the  svmbol  of  a 
completed  covenant  (Gen  2630  315*,  Ex  24",  2  S  32» ; 
see  Konig,  '  Symbols,  Symbolical  Actions'  in  Hast- 
ings' DB,  Ext.  Vol.,  171b).  In  order  to  understand 
the  significance  of  this  institution,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  disciples  had  committed  all  their 
fortunes  to  Jesus.  Their  faith  had  been  for  them 
a  heroic  venture,  and  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
meant  little  less  than  His  desertion  of  them.  That 
night,  death  like  a  dark  shadow  hovering  over 
them  was  forcing  their  loved  one  within  its  portal. 
They  could  not  see  that  a  glorious  light  was  shin- 
ing on  His  back,  that  He  was  in  reality  an  angel  of 
blessing.  They  needed  a  pledge  of  love  significant 
of  the  future  and  yet  full  of  tender  memories. 
This  the  Lord's  Supper  becomes  to  them.  That  it 
was  a  mark  of  supreme  wisdom  thus  to  perpetuate 
the  significance  of  His  death  for  the  completion  of 
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His  Kingdom  in  concrete  symbolism,  is  evident 
from  their  misinterpretation  of  their  Lord's  pro- 
mise as  to  the  future  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth 
and  His  own  return  ;  but  we  are  led  to  expect 
only  such  words  and  symbolic  action  as  would 
illuminate  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  Kingdom ; 
not  precepts  and  ritual  ordinance  for  its  external 
organization. 

3.  Passover  Eve. — Jesus  came  into  Jerusalem 
on  the  'morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
for  several  days  escaped  the  plots  of  His  enemies. 
But  Judas  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  chief 
priests  apparently  two  days  before  '  the  Passover 
and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread'  (Mk  1411011). 
Ignorant  of  this  accomplished  treachery,  the  other 
disciples,  observing  that  Jesus  has  as  yet  made  no 
arrangement  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  say 
unto  Him  '  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  they  sacrificed  the  Passover,  Where  wilt  thou 
that  we  go  and  make  ready  that  thou  mayest  eat 
the  Passover? '  (14lz).  Now  we  are  embarked  upon 
a  sea  of  difficulties.  The  Gospels  separate  very 
distinctly  —  the  Synoptics  on  the  one  side,  the 
Fourth  on  the  other.  Did  Jesus  eat  the  regular 
Passover  with  His  disciples,  or  did  He  not?  At 
first  sight  the  Synoptic  Gospels  seem  to  say  that 
He  did.  But,  according  to  John,  Jesus  died  on  the 
afternoon  when  the  Passover  lamb  was  slain  (Jn 

131.  29  18^8). 

(a)  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — (a)  Evidence  that  the 
lastoneal  was  eaten  at  the  conclusion  of  the  regular 
Passover  meal  is  offered  by  Mk  1412-  ",  Mt  2l>17-19, 
Lk  227-811-1516,  the  last  verses  laying  especial 
stress  upon  the  desire  of  Jesus  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  His  disciples.  Many  features  of  the  meal 
also  suggest  the  Passover, — the  family  group  with 
Jesus  presiding,  the  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  the 
cups  (Lk  2217-20),  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the 
solemn  demeanour,  the  exposition,  the  conclusion 
with  a  hymn. 

(/?)  But  the  Synoptics  contain  hints  that  the 
Supper  was  not  a  regular  Passover  meal.  It  is 
stated  in  Mk  141- 2,  that  two  days  before  the  feast 
the  priests  resolved  to  capture  Jesus,  and  to  execute 
Him  before  any  sympathizers  among  the  populace 
could  interfere ;  and,  since  nothing  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pur- 
pose was  carried  out.  It  would  appear  that,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  Jewish  practice,  Passover,  the 
14th  Nisan,  was  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  the 
feast  Mazsoth,  though  originally  Unleavened  Bread 
began  on  15th  Nisan  (Wellhausen,  Evangelium 
JIarci,  115  ;  Schurer,  ThLZ,  1st  April  1893,  col. 
182  ;  as  against  Chwolson  in  Das  letzte  Passamahl). 
But  only  work  necessary  for  preparing  food  was 
permitted  from  sunset  on  the  14th  to  sunset  on 
the  21st,  and  it  would  have  been  illegal  or  contrary 
to  custom  to  arrest  Jesus  that  night  with  swords 
and  staves,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  to 
release  a  prisoner,  to  purchase  grave-clothes,  and 
to  take  the  dead  body  down  from  the  cross,  if 
He  ate  the  regular  Passover  meal  on  Thursday 
evening  Nisan  14.  Further,  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative  of  their  eating  the  lamb 
(Jewish  Encyc.  x.  art.  'Passover').  Jesus  died  on 
a  Friday,  so  that  we  may  probably  assume  from  Mk 
141-  that  Passover  (Nisan  14)  fell  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  began  on  Friday  at  sunset.  Nevertheless 
the  preponderating  impression  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  certainly  in  favour  of  this  meal  having 
been  related  in  some  way  to  the  Passover  feast. 
It  is  distinctly  so  stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  there  were  not  good  grounds  in  the 
primary  sources  for  such  united  testimony. 

(b)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — From  Jn  1828  we  must 
infer  that  Jesus  died  on  the  afternoon  before  Pass- 
over— 'between  the  two  evenings'  (Dt  166).  This 
inference  is  so  strongly  reinforced  by  Jn  131-  '-■>,  that 
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Dr.  Hort,  with  whom  Dr.  Sanday  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Turner  agree,  believes  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
is  silently  correcting  a  false  impression  left  by  the 
Synoptists  (Expos,  iv.  v.  [1892]  p.  182  ;  Hastings' 
DB  i.  411a.  On  the  other  side  see  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Bk.  v.  ch.  x. ). 
St.  John  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  refers  directly 
to  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  but  in  6s3-59  his 
conception  of  the  truth  that  underlies  the  Sacra- 
ment is  set  forth  in  the  conversation  of  Jesus.  He 
states  that  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000 
took  place  at  Passover  time  (64,  so  true  reading), 
probably  seeing  in  it  a  figure  of  the  Christian 
Passover.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his  fixing 
of  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death  before  the  regular 
Passover,  there  is  good  ground  for  holding  that  he 
implicitly  relates  the  Last  Supper  to  the  Passover 
(Westcott,  St.  John,  pp.  96,  113;  Holtzmann, 
NT  TJieol.  ii.  503  ;  Wendt,  St.  John's  Gospel,  137- 
139).  See,  further,  artt.  DATES,  vol.  i.  p.  413  ff., 
Last  Supper,  Passover  (II.). 

(c)  The  Apostle  Paul. — Though  1  Co  5"- 8  is  often 
interpreted  so  as  to  make  St.  Paul  agree  with  the 
Fourth  Evangelist,  that  Jesus  died  when  the  lambs 
for  the  feast  were  slain,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  idea  was  in  his  mind.  He  is  comparing  the 
Christian  life  with  the  old  Passover  upon  which 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  followed  (Ex  1219 
13").  So  now,  since  the  Christian  Passover  has 
begun  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  all  impurity 
must  be  removed  from  their  lives.  Perhaps  1  Co 
101-  -■ 6- 15- 16  have  the  imagery  of  the  Passover  ;  '  the 
cup  of  blessing'  (v.16)  was  one  of  the  most  sacred 
elements  of  the  Paschal  meal  (Edersheim,  op.  cit. 
ii.  610  f. ;  but  for  opposite  view,  see  Holtzmann, 
op.  cit.  ii.  184  f.). 

The  figure  of  1  Co  57.  8  may  refer  to  an  actual  celebration  of 
the  Christian  Passover  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  for  we  know 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  Easter  was  the  most  im- 
portant annual  festival  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  introduced  after  the  Apostolic  age. 
The  great  Quartodeciman  controversy  (c.  165  a.d.)  was  not  con- 
cerned with  doctrinal  differences,  but  with  the  date  on  which 
the  universal  Christian  feast  was  to  be  held — whether  the  Jewish 
date,  Nisan  14,  or  the  Sunday  of  Easter  week.  No  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  Eucharist 
and  the  Passover,  inasmuch  as  the  christian  Passover  was  not 
a  memorial  of  the  Passovor  only,  but  of  redemption  in  which 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  both  were  the  essential  factors. 
The  Supper  would  be  at  most  one  element  in  the  celebration,  and 
possibly  had  little  direct  Paschal  significance.  The  Church  of 
the  last  half  of  the  2nd  cent,  assumed  that  there  was  agreement 
among  the  four  Evangelists  with  regard  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
death,  and  apparently  accepted  the  Synoptic  chronology,  Origen 
and  Eusebius  making  definite  attempts  to  bring  Jn.  into  con- 
formity with  the  other  Gospels.  Zahn,  however,  holds  that  the 
Quartodecimans  interpreted  the  latter  in  accordance  with  the 
former  (Gesch.  NT  Kan.  i.  1.  191).  For  a  fullerdiscussion,  with 
older  literature,  see  Zahn,  op.  cit.  i.  1. 180-192;  J.  Drummond, 
Charade  rand  Authorship  of 'Fourth  Gospel,  444-513  ;  Stanton, 
The  Gospels  an  Historical  Documents,  173-197;  Preuschen  in 
PRE*  xiv.  725-734  takes  a  different  view. 

The  easiest  explanation  of  this  conflicting  evi- 
dence is  that  Jesus  did  not  eat  the  regular  Passover 
feast  with  His  disciples,  but  that  He  did  eat  a  meal 
by  anticipation  on  Nisan  13,  the  night  before  the 
regular  Jewish  celebration,  which  was  in  some 
sort  a  keeping  of  the  Passover  by  this  little  group 
(but  see  Robinson,  art.  'Eucharist'  in  Encyc.  Bibl. 
i.  §  3).  The  words  of  Jesus  in  Lk  221516  become 
intelligible  when  we  remember  what  the  Passover 
meant,  and  also  His  method  in  promulgating  His 
Kingdom.  Passover  was  the  greatest  national  feast, 
gathering  into  itself  whatever  was  most  sacred  in 
the  religious  life  of  Israel.  It  was  the  memorial 
of  national  redemption.  Through  its  families — 
each  a  part  of  the  larger  whole — Israel  entered 
annually  into  renewed  covenant  relationship  with 
Jehovah,  who  had  graciously  preserved  and  ran- 
somed the  people.  It  was  a  sacrificial  feast  allied 
with  the  shelamim  or  peace-offerings.  The  sprinkled 
blood  denoted  atoning  efficacy  (v.  Orelli,  '  Passah,' 
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in  PBE3  xiv. ;  art.  'Passover'  in  Hastings'  DB  iii. 
and  in  Jewish  Encyc).  Now  Israel  is  on  the  point 
of  being  transformed.  A  new  redemption  is  to  be 
completed.  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  with  its 
bloody  sacrifices  and  ritual  worship,  are  soon  to 
disappear.  But  while  the  Messiah  is  abrogating 
the  letter  of  the  old,  He  fulfills  its  spirit.  He  is 
supplying  new  wine-skins  for  the  new  wine.  Just 
as  He  has  provided  the  new  Israel  with  a  new 
conception  of  worship  (Mt  61"18,  Jn  421"24),  a  new 
standard  of  righteousness  (Mt  5ir-48),  and  a  reinter- 


pretation  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  2^-®  31"5),  so  now  He 
transfigures,  while  yet  He  preserves  the  identity 
of,  the  central  institution  of  Israel's  national  life. 
By  '  a  masterpiece  of  practical  skill  as  a  teacher ' 
Jesus  enshrines,  in  this  symbolic  action,  for  the 
spiritual  representatives  of  the  new  Israel,  the 
memory  of  its  ransom  through  the  death  of  Mes- 
siah, whereby  a  new  covenant  relationship  with 
Jehovah  is  possible. 

4.    The    Institution.— Mk  1422-26,  Mt  262<wo)  Lk 
2215-20,  1  Co  ll*s-26  : 
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And  as  they  were  eating  He                      took  bread  and  when  He  had  blessed 

And  as  they  were  eating  Jesus                  took  bread  and                         blessed 

And  He                       took  bread  and  when  He  had  given  thanks 

In  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  the  Lord  Jesus         took  bread  and  when  He  had  given  thanks 

He    brake  it  and        gave  to  them  and  said,  Take  ye    this  is  my  body 
And  brake  it  and  He  gave  to  the  disciples  and  said,  Take  eat  this  is  my  body 

He     brake  it  and        gave  to  them  saying                       this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you 

He    brake  it  and  said                    this  is  my  body  which  is            for  you 

This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
And  He  took  a  cup  and  when  He  had  given  thanks  He  gave  to  them  and  they  all  drank  of  it.    And  He  said  unto  them 


And  He  took  a  cup  and 

And  the  cup 

And  the  cup 

This  is  (covenant) 

For  this  is  (covenant) 

This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 

This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 

which  is  shed  for  many 

which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins 

which  is  shed  for  you 


gave  thanks  and  gave  to  them  saying  drink  ye  all  of  it 

in  like  manner  after  supper  saying 
in  like  manner  after  supper 
my  blood  of  the  covenant 
my  blood  of  the  covenant 
in    my  blood 
in    my  blood 


This  do  as  often  as  ye  drink  it  in  remembrance  of  me 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
drink  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine 


Verily  I  say  unto  you  I  will  no  more 

But      I  say  unto  you  I  will  not        henceforth 
Lk  (v.  18)  For  I  say  unto  you  I  will  not     from  henceforth  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 

Mk        Until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 

Mt         Until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom 
Lk         Until  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come 

1  Co  adds  :  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come. 


We  read  in  Matthew  and  Mark  that,  during  a 
meal,  Jesus  took  bread  and  brake  it.  Possibly  it 
was  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  used  at  the  Feast, 
though  the  foregoing  discussion  renders  unneces- 
sary any  attempt  to  fix  this  action  into  the  order 
of  the  regular  Passover.  The  procedure  was  pecu- 
liarly solemn,  with  an  added  gravity,  because  for 
the  first  time,  a  few  moments  before,  Jesus  had 
announced  that  one  of  the  little  group  was  a  traitor 
(Lk  2221-23,  which  puts  this  after  the  narrative  of 
the  Supper,  is  probably  a  displacement).  Ruin 
without,  treachery  within,  the  disintegration  of 
the  brotherhood  may  well  have  seemed  to  have 
already  begun,  and  collapse  was  staring  them  in 
the  face.  Nothing  but  the  serene  assurance  of 
Jesus  could  brace  them  against  such  disaster. 
Like  a  father  presiding  at  a  family  meal,  He 
rallies  them,  in  full  view  of  His  own  death,  by 
such  a  thanksgiving  as  they  had  often  heard  from 
Him  before  (Mt  14"  153j,  Jn  611).  There  is  no 
suggestion  here  of  exaltation  or  ecstasy.  His 
demeanour  is  that  of  confidence,  subdued  by 
sorrow  for  His  betrayal  and  the  hatred  of  His 
enemies.  The  presumption  from  the  order  of  Mk 
14ls--!  and  Jn  lS-'i-so  is  against  the  traitor  having 
remained  throughout  the  Supper. 

(a)  The  common  underlying  Tradition. — The 
action  of  Jesus  in  solemnly  breaking  bread  and 
handing  it  to  His  disciples  must  mean  that  His 
body  is  likewise  to  be  broken,  destroyed  by  men  ; 
but,  when  assimilated  by  His  disciples,  He  in  His 
complete  Person  will  become  their  spiritual  food. 
It  is  parabolic,  or  rather,  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  allegories  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  e.g. 
Jn  151,  where  Jesus  claims  to  be  '  most  really  and 
yet  not  materially  the  true  vine'  (Westcott). 
Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  its  historical 
value,  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  Jn  64?-59  may  be 
used  to  illuminate  this  procedure,  because  the 
same  truth  is  expressed  in  Jn.  in  words  as  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  words  and  symbol. 


The  second  part  of  the  Supper  is  another  sol- 
emnly acted  allegory.  Old  is  passing  over  into 
new.  At  Sinai  sprinkled  blood  had  ratified  a 
covenant  (Ex  244"8).  Jeremiah,  all  but  submerged 
in  the  flood  which  was  carrying  on  its  surface  the 
fragments  of  the  old  system,  sees  like  a  rainbow 
of  hope  the  new  covenant  which,  with  its  promise  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  was  to  be  established  on  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  God ;  and  later  came  the  profound 
truth  that  this  new  covenant  between  God  and 
man  could  be  inaugurated  only  by  the  death  of 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  whose  sufferings  would 
bring  salvation  to  the  whole  world  (Is  426  4!)8 
5213.14.155311.12.  seeKautzsch,  '  Religion  of  Israel,' 
in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  708). 

The  new  covenant  is  about  to  be  ratified  by 
Messiah's  blood.  The  many  are  to  be  ransomed 
(Mk  1046),  these  representatives  of  the  true  Israel 
being  but  the  first  to  appropriate  the  benefits  of 
the  new  covenant.  Parabolic  or  symbolic  this 
meal  was,  but  both  parts  do  not  convey  the  same 
truth.  The  first  action  is  a  vehicle  for  the  truth 
that  Jesus  Himself  will  continue  to  be  for  His 
disciples  their  heavenly  food  unto  eternal  life  ;  the 
second  that,  in  virtue  of  Messiah's  death,  salvation 
from  sin  is  possible  through  the  covenant  grace  of 
God.  To  attribute  the  conception  of  the  second 
half  of  the  institution,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Mk.,  to 
the  influence  of  Pauline  thought,  is  to  do  injustice 
to  the  fact  that  its  roots  are  deeply  imbedded  in 
OT  prophecy,  althongh,  like  many  other  ideas,  its 
flower  first  appears  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

His  closing  words  have  a  future  outlook.  Death 
will  end  in  victory,  and  when  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  shall  usher  in  the  Kingdom,  He  will  again 
hold  fellowship  with  His  disciples  at  the  eternal 
Messianic  banquet.  That  Day  began  to  come  with 
power  as  the  Spirit-filled  Church  received  the  Gen- 
tiles for  her  inheritance,  and  the  eagles  gathered 
upon  the  carcase  of  official  Judaism. 

(b)  Differences  in  detail. — The  records,  as  pre- 
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served  in  the  TR,  divide  into  two  types — Mark- 
Matthew  and  Luke-Paul.  In  the  shorter  recension 
of  Luke,  to  be  referred  to  later,  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent narrative.  We  begin  with  the  Markan 
tradition,  reproduced  mainly  in  Matthew,  as  the 
earliest  source. 

(i.)  Mark-Matthew. — The  words  'take  (eat)'  may 
perhaps  be  intended  to  emphasize  the  representa- 
tive action  of  the  disciples.  As  those  who  are  to 
sit  on  twelve  thrones,  they  are  not  eating  a  com- 
mon meal  but  accepting  this  blessing  for  Israel. 
Some  justification  of  this  view  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  Luke  and  Paul  the  addition  '  which  is 
(given  or  shed)  on  your  behalf '  is  qualified  by  the 
words  '  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  whereas  in 
Mk.-Mt.,  which  omit  this  injunction  altogether,  the 
words  run  '  which  is  shed  for  many,'  as  though  the 
meal  had  a  wider  reach  than  an  ordinary  supper. 
The  omission  from  Mk.-Mt.  of  the  command  to 
repeat  the  meal  as  a  memorial  is  the  most  remark- 
able difference  between  the  two  sources  for  the 
Supper.  Mt.  differs  from  Mk.  in  minor  points,  the 
most  important  being  the  addition  of  the  words 
'unto  remission  of  sins,'  which  may  have  been  a 
current  or  ritual  interpretation,  but  in  any  case 
merely  render  explicit  the  idea  of  the  new  covenant 
(Jer  31**). 

(ii.)  Luke  2215-20.— The  difficulties  of  the  text  are 
such  that  so  far  no  final  decision  has  been  reached 
with,  regard  to  them,  some  scholars  indeed  think- 
ing that  the  textual  problem  is  involved  in  the 
Synoptic  problem.  The  evidence  is  as  follows : 
(1)  The  Tit  is  supported  by  XABCL.  (2)  Old  Latin 
be  (k  defective)  have  the  order  16.  19a.  (/cat  \afiiiv 
&prov  .  t6  <rt2ad  pov)  17.  18,  and  omit  19b.  20. 
Old  Syriac  (Syr sin  and  Syr cur)  agree  in  the  main 
with  old  Latt.,  though  with  interpolations.  Their 
order  is  16.  19.  17.  18.  21.  '  And  he  took  bread 
and  gave  thanks  for  it  and  brake  it  and  gave  and 
said  :  This  is  my  body  which  is  for  you  (Syr  sin  + 
'  is  given ')  :  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.  And 
(Syrsia  'after  they  had  supped')  he  took  a  cup 
and  gave  thanks  over  it  and  said :  Take  this  and 
share  it  among  yourselves  (Syr sia -(-' this  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  covenant').  I  say  to  you  that 
from  this  time  on  I  shall  not  drink  of  this  growth 
of  the  vine  (Syr sin  'fruit')  until  the  kingdom  of 
God  comes.'  The  Pesh.  omits  17.  18  ;  E?yp.  omits 
16-18 ;  Marcion  omits  16.  18.  19b,  and"  after  19a 
comes  the  cup,  but  there  is  only  one.  (3)  D  a  ff2 
i  1  omit  19b  and  20.  Hort,  with  whom  Nestle 
agrees,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  vv. 19b  %>  were  not 
part  of  the  original  text  of  Luke.  Weiss,  Schiirer, 
Zahn,  and  others  also  believe  in  a  shorter  text,  but 
Zahn  looks  to  the  oldest  versions  rather  than  to 
D  a,  etc.,  for  the  proper  order.  Their  testimony 
is  uniform  for  the  order  of  Mk.-Mt. -Paul  (for  1  Co 
1016  even  with  the  Didache  can  hardly,  in  the  face 
of  1  Co  ll2i,  be  cited  for  primitive  practice)  and  for 
only  one  cup.  However,  Mark  and  Paul  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  oldest  Syriac  directly,  in  its 
additions  '  this  is  my  blood,'  etc.,  and  the  command 
for  repetition.  If  the  longer  text  be  accepted,  as 
it  is  by  many  scholars,  the  mention  of  the  two 
cups  may  be  due  to  the  recapitulatory  propensity 
of  Luke  (Thayer),  or  the  first  cup  may  signify  the 
close  of  the  Old  Covenant  in  the  last  Passover 
(16-18),  while  the  second  cup  belongs  to  the  New 
Covenant  (19a  20).  In  favour  of  the  latter  view 
it  may  be  observed  that  '  a  cup '  occurs  in  v.17,  but 
in  v.21  'the  cup,'  as  though  well  known  in  the 
Church  (Holtzmann).  There  is,  however,  other 
evidence  in  this  chapter  of  unsuitable  order  if  not 
disarrangement,  as  e.g.  vv.18-21-23,  where  a  change 
of  position  would  fit  the  narrative  better :  and  if  Jn 
131-30  may  ke  taken  as  a  guide,  it  would  seem  that 
Lk  22-4--"  should  come  before  the  institution  of  the 
Supper.      Hence   Hort's  excision  of  vv.19b-20  is  as 


yet  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  that 
case  Luke  did  not  intend  to  give  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  but  rather 
its  meaning.  Whatever  the  original  order  may 
have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  desires  to 
lay  stress  on  the  Paschal  character  of  the  meal. 
The  old  dispensation  is  closing.  For  the  last  time 
Jesus  hands  His  disciples  the  Passover  cup  :  in  the 
coming  Kingdom  He  will  provide  for  them  a 
heavenly  vintage  (cf.  Jn  151).  (See  Hort,  'Notes 
on  Select  Readings,'  p.  63  f.  ;  Nestle,  Textual  Crit. 
of  Gr.  Test.  p.  276  f.  ;  Zahn,  Einl.  in  d.  NT,  ii. 
357  ff.  ;  Sanday,  Hastings'  DB  ii.  636  ;  Plummer, 
St.  Luke,  496.) 

(iii.)  Paul. — 1  Co  1123-2G  is  evidently  drawn  upon 
by  the  author  of  the  longer  account  of  the  Supper 
in  Luke.  The  Apostle  gives  unimpeachable  author- 
ity for  his  view  of  the  Supper,  claiming  that  he  had 
a  revelation  from  the  Lord,  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  derived  it  indirectly  through  the 
Apostles  (d-n-6  seems  to  involve  a  remote  source  ; 
see  Schmiedel,  Baud- Com.  ii.  162).  Of  the  varia- 
tions from  Mk.-Mt.  the  most  important  are  the 
repetition  of  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  and 
the  change  of  'This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant' 
into  '  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  '  : 
while  the  common  Synoptic  prophecy  of  Jesus  that 
He  will  drink  the  new  fruit  of  the  vine  in  the 
Kingdom  with  His  disciples,  gives  way  to  a  Pauline 
interpretation  of  the  forward  aspect  of  the  Supper 
— '  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.' 

In  1  Cor.  the  subject  is  introduced  incidentally. 
There  is  no  formal  description  of  the  first  Supper, 
with  full  historical  detail.  The  narrative  is  in- 
tended to  correct  abuses  among  light-hearted 
Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  degraded  the  Supper  to 
the  level  of  their  former  heathen  club-banquets 
(a-va-fflria,  ipavoi).  They  had  few  such  sacred  asso- 
ciations as  the  Jews,  whose  annual  Passover  was 
a  valuable  discipline  in  reverence  for  Jehovah  their 
Redeemer.  These  Corinthians  had  poor  ideas  of 
the  awful  cost  of  their  redemption,  when  they 
failed  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  this  memorial 
of  Christ's  redeeming  death,  and  by  their  selfish 
party-spirit  profaned  the  Lord's  Supper,  instituted 
as  it  was  at  such  a  time  as  the  night  on  which  pre- 
parations for  His  betrayal  were  being  matured 
(irapeSldero).  The  rite  as  described  here  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  in  the  Gospels 
we  have  the  historical  account  of  its  creation  ;  while 
1  Cor.  describes  an  ideal  celebration  for  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

According  to  1  Co  1123-26,  the  ruling  idea  of  the 
Supper  is  the  symbolical  display  of  redemption 
through  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  the  same  con- 
ception, under  the  figure  of  the  Christian  Passover, 
is  involved  in  1  Co.  57.  Another  truth  also  under- 
lying ll2s-26)  but  especially  taught  in  lO16-2^  js  that 
all  those  who  partake  of  the  spiritual  focd  and 
drink  in  this  Sacrament  are  brought  into  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  Himself,  and  are  thus  united  into 
one  body  (vv.3- 4- 16- 17). 

(iv.)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — Though  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  is  not  found  in  Jn.,  the  final  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  (13-17)  are  coloured  with  the 
thought  of  it  and  of  the  love-feast,  like  brilliant 
clouds  irradiated  by  the  sun  which  they  hide.  It 
is  in  a  measure  true  to  say  that,  while  the  Synop- 
tists  are  concerned  with  the  Supper,  St.  John 
lingers  upon  the  memory  of  the  love-feast,  for  the 
conversations  have  the  one  great  theme  fittingly 
introduced  by  the  deed  of  humility  on  the  part  of 
Hiin  who  having  loved  His  own,  loved  them  unto 
the  end.  He  had  exhibited  the  new  law  of  love  of 
which  His  death  would  be  the  crowning  expression, 
and  He  becomes  at  once  their  example  and  their 
Sanctifier  (see  esp.  ch.  17).  The  Evangelist,  as  we 
have  seen,  seems  to  correct  the  Synoptists  as  to  the 
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day  of  Christ's  death,  but  he  relates  the  discourse 
of  ch.  6  to  the  Passover,  and  in  the  theme  he  agrees 
substantially  with  them,  for  the  words  '  this  is  my 
body  .  this  is  my  blood,'  with  their  symbolic 
accompaniments,  find  an  excellent  interpretation  in 
Jn  641~58,  which  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the 
later  institution  of  the  Supper  (see  Westcott,  St. 
John,  113  ;  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  ii.  501-503 ; 
Loisy,  Quatrieme  Evangile,  702-722,  760,  811). 

Results. — (a)  The  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted 
by  Jesus  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  His  death.  It 
is  true  that  the  words  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me '  do  not  occur  in  the  oldest  tradition,  and  may, 
perhaps,  in  their  present  form  be  traceable  to  St. 
Paul ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have 
originated  this  sacrament,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  adopted  from  him  by  the  Jewish  Christians. 
The  ordinance  was  in  existence  among  the  Jeru- 
salem Churches  before  his  conversion,  and  the  sym- 
bolism and  narrative  which  he  received  must  have 
been  invested  with  a  peculiar  sacredness,  for,  as 
preserved  in  the  written  Petrine  source  (Mark)  at 
least  twenty  years  later,  while  different  and  dis- 
tinctly more  original,  they  are  essentially  the 
same.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  early  Chris- 
tians would  have  turned  every  meal  into  a  com- 
memoration of  their  Lord's  death  without  His 
command,  for  even  after  the  death  they  failed  for 
a  while  to  understand  its  full  significance.  After 
Pentecost  they  might  have  found  their  meals  to  be 
symbols  of  His  perpetual  presence  to  nourish  them, 
but  that  they  should  have  combined  with  this  the 
necessity  of  His  death,  which  remained  a  solemn 
mystery,  would  be  inexplicable  except  under  the 
example  and  instruction  of  their  Lord. 

(b)  The  Evangelical  records  relate  the  Supper  to 
the  Passover  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  no 
such  transformation  of  the  original  feast  as  we  find 
in  the  Supper  would  have  been  made  by  the  primi- 
tive Church,  which  remained  thoroughly  Jewish, 
except  under  the  guidance  of  Jesus. 

(c)  Like  all  other  teaching  of  Jesus,  this  does  not 
prescribe  new  ritual  dependent  for  its  validity  upon 
a  set  of  fixed  terms.  Possibly  freedom  was  allowed 
even  with  regard  to  the  order  of  the  action  (see 
shorter  text  of  Luke,  1  Co  1016  and  Didache) :  cer- 
tainly the  spirit  was  not  to  be  enslaved  by  an 
inerrant  repetition  of  sacred  words.  Complete 
verbal  accord  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records,  nor 
even  in  St.  Paul  is  there  a  fixed  liturgical  formula 
such  as  might  be  repeated  by  a  presiding  officer  ; 
but  the  import  of  the  Supper  was  preserved  and 
conveyed  mainly  by  a  generally  uniform  Christian 
practice. 

(d)  The  Lord's  Supper  was  a  '  visible  word '  con- 
veying the  truth  of  the  awful  mystery  of  Redemp- 
tion. Until  He  came,  however  long  or  short  might 
be  the  interval,  His  followers,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
would  in  this  acted  parable  read  their  Master's 
mind  in  regard  to  His  death,  the  culmination  of 
His  service  of  love  on  their  behalf.  '  The  Passion 
of  Christ  was  itself  a  sacrament  or  mystery  of  an 
eternal  truth :  it  was  the  supreme  sacrament  of 
human  history  :  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
great  supra-temporal  fact'  (W.  R.  Inge,  Contcntio 
Veritatis,  p.  298  ;  see  also  art.  FELLOWSHIP,  §  ii.). 

5.  The  Apostolic  Church.  —  (a)  The  Jewish 
Christian  Community. — 'To  break  (or  '  the  break- 
ing of)  bread'  (kXok — ?)  K\<£<m  rou  iprov)  is  almost 
a  formula  in  the  NT  (Mk  86  ||,  Mt  2626,  Lk  2435,  Ac 
2«.46  207-  ii,  1  Co  1016  11^).  The  term  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  employed  for  the  ordinary 
meals  of  the  Jews  or  their  sects  in  anv  formal 
way  (see  Jer  16"-  8,  La  4*).  Undoubtedly  sacri- 
ficial feasts  shared  in  by  fellow-worshippers  were 
common  not  only  in  heathen  circles  but  among 
the  Jews ;  they  were  consecrated  by  thanksgiv- 
ings and  other  religious  ritual   (Schiirer,    ThLZ, 


1891,  32),  and  it  would  have  been  quite  natural 
for  the  Christians  thus  to  associate  themselves 
together ;  but  a  widespread  religious  custom  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  usage,  and  its 
nomenclature  among  the  early  disciples.  Why 
was  it  distinguished  from  the  '  fellowship '  (koivuvIo) 
and  singled  out  by  a  different  terminology  ?  Partly 
because  of  the  memory  of  their  Lord's  constant 
table-fellowship,  to  which  His  thanksgivings,  with 
their  intense  reality,  had  given  religious  signifi- 
cance, but  much  more  because  of  the  Last  Supper 
carrying  His  command.  That  Supper  made  every 
common  meal  more  sacred.  Enshrining  the  love 
of  their  Master  in  the  symbolism  of  its  closing 
scene,  it  gave  new  meaning  to  the  communion  of 
brethren  at  their  common  board.  It  became  the 
source  of  a  renewed  joy,  and  the  daily  inspiration 
of  a  richer  hope.  So  the  term  '  breaking  of  bread' 
covers  more  than  the  observance  of  the  Eucharist. 
It  designates  the  meals  of  which  this  ordinance 
formed  an  integral  part,  the  action  of  breaking 
bread,  which  was  the  largest  factor  of  their  meal, 
being  used  to  denote  the  whole  feast.  We  may 
assume  that  the  disciples  followed  their  Lord's 
example,  celebrating  a  love-feast,  which  would  be 
enriched  with  memories  of  their  Master  and  teach- 
ing from  His  nearest  disciples,  and  closing  with 
the  more  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  broken 
body  and  the  cup  of  blessing  which  Jesus  had  con- 
secrated. 

(6)  The  Pauline  Churches. — There  are  signs  in 
the  letters  of  St.  Paul  that  there  was  a  widespread 
doctrine  and  practice  to  which  his  own  churches 
would  conform  (Ro  617),  so  that  his  influence  over 
any  churches  but  those  of  his  foundation  must  not 
be  exaggerated,  especially  in  matters  so  vital  as 
the  sacred  observances  on  which  the  personal 
disciples  of  Jesus  would  be  regarded  as  primary 
authorities  (cf.  1  Co  l12).  Nevertheless  the  Church 
underwent  a  profound  change  when  it  passed  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  village  churches  of  Juda?a  to 
the  large  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece. 
All  ranks  now  contributed  their  share  to  the 
brotherhood.  Thus  of  necessity  the  disciples  could 
no  longer  meet  daily,  and  their  regular  gatherings 
were  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Ac  207,  1  Co 
162,  Rev  l10).  Probably  the  conduct  of  the  service 
at  Troas  (Ac  207-11)  was  that  of  the  average  Gentile 
congregation,  but  little  can  be  gathered  from  it 
except  that  there  was  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
church  on  Sunday  night,  followed  by  a  common 
meal,  at  which,  in  this  case,  St.  Paul  presided, 
and  protracted  the  discourse  till  daybreak.  The 
Lord's  Supper  may  have  been  observed  at  some 
time  during  the  common  meal. 

Thanksgiving  was  such  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  meal  that  already  in  1  Co  1016  there  is  men- 
tion of  '  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  '  (some 
think  it  is  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  cups  at 
heathen  banquets),  and  afterwards  the  meal  is 
called  '  the  Eucharist '  (Ignat.  Philad.  4,  Smyr.  6  ; 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  64-66,  Trypho,  116,  117). 
This  Supper,  originated  and  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  (t6  KvptaKbv  delirvov),  did  not  owe  its  validity 
to  any  official  president  or  to  any  Apostolic  blessing. 
It  was  a  celebration  of  the  brotherhood  as  a  whole  ; 
indeed,  the  sacrilege  of  the  Corinthians  consisted 
partly  in  destroying  the  bond  of  love  which  united 
into  one  body  the  brethren  who  ate  one  bread 
(1  Co  10'6f-  1120ff  ).  Only  brethren  seem  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Supper,  though  unbelievers  and 
strangers  attended  other  gatherings  of  a  hortatory 
or  didactic  nature  (1423).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  direct  references  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
epistolary  writings  of  the  NT  are  confined  to  1  Cor., 
so  that  we  may  possibly  attach  a  larger  import- 
ance to  the  function  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Christian    life  than   the  Apostle  Paul    (see   1   Co 
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l14-17),  though  he  did  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  a 
powerful  means  of  grace  (1  Co  101"-21). 

(e)  The  Agape  and  the  Lord's  Supper. — While 
the  word  'Agape'  occurs  only  once  in  the  MT 
(Jude  12,  for  the  reading  of  2  P  213  is  almost  cer- 
tainly dirdrais),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
common  meals  of  the  primif've  Christians,  and  the 
table-fellowship  which  the  Corinthians  abused, 
answer  to  the  later  Agape.  A  new  name  was 
given  to  what  was  really  a  new  thing,  for  there 
is  nothing  elsewhere  like  the  spirit  of  love  which 
called  into  existence  and  pervaded  the  common 
intercourse  of  the  brotherhood.  The  occasion  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  may  be  found  in  Jn  13-16, 
though  the  technical  term  probably  did  not  come 
into  use  till  long  after  the  brethren  had  been  en- 
joying the  reality. 

What  did  '  the  Lord's  Supper '  (t&  Kvpiaxdv  Selwvov, 
1  Co  ll20)  precisely  mean  ?  Was  it  the  concluding 
part  of  the  Agape,  later  called  the  Eucharist,  or 
did  it  include  both  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  ? 
Or  was  the  Lord's  Supper  a  distinct  Eucharistic 
meal  separate  from  the  Agape?  The  decision 
turns  partly  on  the  interpretation  of  1  Co  ll20. 
Julicher  is  of  the  opinion  that  '  the  Lord's  Supper' 
was  quite  unlike  all  other  congregational  gather- 
ings, and  holds  that  St.  Paul  found  fault  with  the 
Corinthians  because  by  their  greed  they  turned  a 
meal,  which  was  meant  to  serve  the  brotherly 
unity  of  the  Church,  into  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  appetites  (see  Stewart,  Expos.  July  1898, 
and  also  Drews,  PRE*  v.  562  f. ).  But  there  are 
two  decisive  objections  to  this  view,  (a)  The 
Apostle  says  that  the  ordinance  was  instituted 
'  after  supper  '  (//.era  to  Beurvijcrcu,  ll25).  (/3)  Bread 
and  wine  would  not  occasion  the  gluttony  which 
he  rebukes.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  other  views.  Those  who  hold  that 
the  Agape  culminated  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that 
the  whole  was  called  '  the  Lord's  Supper,'  explain 
that  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  Corinthian  cliques 
rendered  impossible  any  table-fellowship  like  that 
of  the  first  Lord's  Supper,  when  the  feast  of  love 
culminated  in  the  Eucharist  (Keating,  Agape  and 
Eucharist,  Appendix  B;  Robertson  in  Hastings' 
DB  i.  490b).  Perhaps  this  agrees  with  the  term 
1  breaking  of  bread,'  and  the  practice  as  outlined 
in  Acts,  but  the  words  of  St.  Paul  seem  to  separate 
this  part  of  the  feast  from  the  rest.  It  is  a  '  Lord's 
meal '  because  of  the  institution  by  the  Lord  which 
he  proceeds  to  relate.  '  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
eat  a  real  Lord's  Supper  when  you  have  acted  so 
disgracefully  in  the  Agape.'  Further,  the  institu- 
tion '  after  supper,'  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  ordinance,  seem  to  be  most  easily  explained  on 
this  view  (Weizsacker,  Apost.  Age,  Eng.  tr.  vol. 
ii.  283  ff. ;  Zahn,  '  Agapen,'  in  PRE*  i.  230  f .).  The 
abuses  which  led  eventually  to  a  separation  of  the 
Agape  from  the  Eucharist  were  abundant  in  Cor- 
inth, though  the  process  of  dissociation  proved  to 
be  slow,  and  varied  in  different  localities. 

6.  The  sub-Apostolic  Church. — («)  Clement  of 
Rome. — To  counteract  the  disturbances  resulting 
from  the  Corinthian  rivalries,  Clement  urges  the 
necessity  of  order  and  reverence  in  the  service, 
which  will  be  effected  by  every  one  abiding  in 
his  own  part  (14).  The  bishops  must  offer  'the 
gifts  blamelessly  and  holily  '  (44),  i.e.  'the  prayers 
and  thanksgivings,  the  alms,  the  Eucharistic  ele- 
ments, the  contributions  to  the  Agape,  and  so 
forth'  (Lightfoot).  His  stately  prayers  and  in- 
sistence upon  orderliness  may  point  to  a  develop- 
ing liturgical  service,  but  the  epistle  sheds  no  real 
light  upon  the  place  or  meaning  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church. 

(6)  Plimps  Letter  to  Trajan  (AD.  112).—  This 
letter  is  of  importance,  but  raises  vexed  questions. 
How  far  the   practice   described  extended  beyond 


the  Church  of  Bithvnia,  and  the  trustworthiness 
and  interpretation  of  evidence  which  he  drew  from 
apostate  Christians,  are  doubtful.  He  says :  '  Essent 
solid  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  carmenque 
Christo  quasi  deo  dicere  secum  invicem,  seque 
Sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringere,  sed 
ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent, 
ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abne- 
garent  :  quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi 
fuisse,  rursusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum, 
promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium '  (Ep.  96.  7). 

Just  what  is  involved  in  the  word  sacramentum  has  divided 
scholars.  Lightfoot  (lyn.  i.  50  ff.)  and  lianisay  (Ch.  i?i  Horn. 
Empire*,  219  f.)  believe  that  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape  were 
separated  at  this  time,  and  that  the  social  meal,  which  was  held 
in  the  evening,  had  been  repressed  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  Imperial  policy  against  associations  (Keating,  54  ff.). 
Weizsacker  is  not  very  clear  (op.  cit.  ii.  249,  2S5),  but  Zahn 
PRE3  i.  236,  art.  'Agapen' )  and  J.  A.  Robinson  (Encyc.  Bill., 
'  Eucharist,' §  17)  are  unwilling  to  draw  such  a  conclusion. 
Possibly  the  abolition  of  the  Agape  was  local  and  temporary 
(Mayor,  Clem,  of  Alexandria  Strom,  vii.  3T6  ff.).  In  anjT  case, 
undue  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  Imperial  policy 
as  a  uniform  influence,  for  there  were  other  contributory  local 
forces  at  work,  introducing  changes  into  worship;  and  when 
Ignatius  wrote,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape  were  still  united 
'  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  at  Antioch  '  (Light- 
foot). 

(c)  TJie  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. — The 
uncertainty  of  the  date  and  local  origin  of  the 
didache  renders  its  witness  doubtful.  Quite  differ- 
ent in  tone  from  Paul,  and  not  influenced  directly, 
it  would  appear,  by  John,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  widespread  Jewish  Christian  life  within 
the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  possibly  Egypt,  about 
the  end  of  the  1st  century.  The  Supper,  called 
'  the  Eucharist,' and  associated  with  'the  breaking 
of  bread,'  is  mentioned  in  chapters  9,  10,  and  14. 
The  Eucharist  is  not  yet  separated  from  the 
Agape,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  identical,  for  the 
latter  is  not  mentioned,  though  some  take  ch.  9  to 
contain  the  closing  prayers  of  the  Agape,  and  ch. 
10  those  of  the  Eucharist  (Zahn,  Weizsacker, 
Weiss,  Loofs).  It  is  held  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
is  preceded  by  confession,  for  only  pure  hearts 
make  praise  and  thanksgiving  possible.  The 
order,  as  in  the  shorter  form  of  Luke,  is  cup  and 
bread  ;  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  method  of 
celebration,  except  that,  while  a  set  form  of 
prayers  is  given  for  ordinary  use,  prophets  are 
allowed  freedom.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  priest, 
and  the  celebration  is  the  common  act  of  the 
whole  Church.  Only  the  baptized  are  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  that  holy  thing  that 
cannot  be  given  to  the  dogs,  though  not  because 
the  Eucharistic  elements  are  regarded  as  convey- 
ing some  mysterious  power,  or  are,  in  any  sense, 
sacrificial  ;  for  there  is  not  much  advance  on 
Ro  121.* 

The  Didache  is  mystical,  like  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Life  and  knowledge  come  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  as  Messiah,  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  redemption  through  His  blood.  A  unique 
figure — that  of  the  grains  of  wheat  being  brought 
together  to  form  one  loaf — is  applied  to  the  sanctifi- 
c.ition  of  the  Church  in  a  unity.  Thanks  are  given 
for  knowledge  of  God,  for  faith  and  immortality 
brought  through  Jesus  the  Servant,  and  for  daily 
food,  but  especially  for  the  spiritual  food  through 
Jesus.  After  the  stress  of  the  present  evil  age, 
which  may  soon  close  with  the  advent  of  the  Lord, 
will  come  the  pence  of  perfect  mystical  union  in 
the  Church  of  the  completed  Kingdom  (Bartlet, 
'  Didache,'  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  439 ff.;  Drews 
in  Neutest.   Apokrt/phrn,  182-188). 

(c?)  Ignatius. — The  Lord's  Supper  assumes  large 

* '  ev\api(TTLa  in  Christian  usage  has  two  concrete  senses 
besides  the  abstract  sense:  (1)  a  thanksgiving  in  words,  and 
(2)  a  thanksgiving  in  offerings  ;  and  in  early  times  it  appears  to 
denote  always  the  offering  or  thing  offered  itself,  not  the  cere- 
mony or  service,  or  the  institution '  (llort,  JThSt,  vol.  iii.  o'Jb). 
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importance.  By  a  transference  of  the  name  for 
the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  whole  meal  it  is 
called  '  the  Eucharist '  (Eph.  13,  Phil.  4,  Smyr. 
6,  8).  It  is  still  associated  with  the  Agape  (Smyr. 
8.  1,  2),  and  the  term  '  breaking  of  bread'  seems 
to  include  both  (Eph.  20).  His  utterances  often 
stand  out  untoned  in  the  atmosphere  of  contro- 
versy with  the  Docetists,  against  whom  he  is  never 
wearied  of  insisting  upon  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Only  in  the  one  Church  is  this  full  truth 
preserved,  and  the  Eucharist  is  the  symbol  of  unity, 
for  there  the  gifts  of  salvation  which  are  the  full 
fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  find  fleshly  expression. 
So,  to  be  valid,  it  must  be  celebrated  by  the  bishop, 
who,  as  opposed  to  all  heretics,  performs  the  sacra- 
ment as  an  act  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  For 
Ignatius  the  spiritual  supersensible  world  is  in- 
tensely real,  but  it  becomes  illusory  without  an 
earthly  or  material  form,  and  only  through  the 
appropriation  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  do 
believers  enter  into  mystical  union  with  God. 
This  is  most  fully  realized  in  the  breaking  of 
bread,  an  action  efficacious  as  an  antidote  to 
spiritual  death  — '  a  medicine  for  immortality ' 
(<!>&pixa.KOV  adavacrias,  Eph.  20).  Some  hold  that 
Ignatius  regards  tne  elements  of  the  Supper  as 
purely  symbolic,  for  in  Phil.  5.  1,  the  gospel  is 
called  'the  flesh  of  Jesus';  in  Trail.  8.  1,  faith 
is  '  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,'  and  love  is  '  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ';  and  in  Bom.  7,  Eph.  5,  'the 
bread  of  God  '  is  an  image  of  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion without  any  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
(v.  d.  Goltz,  Ignatius  von  Antiochien,  pp.  72,  73  ; 
Lightfoot,  Ign.  ad  Bom.  7  ;  Loofs,  PBEi  i.  40). 
Harnack's  most  recent  view  is  that  in  Ignatius, 
sixty  years  after  St.  Paul,  the  whilom  clear  theology 
has  become  fouled  by  the  Mysteries  and  their  lore 
(Expansion  of  Christianity,  i.  289).  Apparently 
Ignatius  does  not  think  of  magical  powers  as  being 
inherent  in  material  elements,  but,  influenced  by 
Johannine  mysticism,  holds  that  the  material 
forms  must  be  interpreted  by  a  spirit  of  faith, 
love,  and  thanksgiving  in  order  to  convey  spiritual 
gifts.  Yet  he  is  ambiguous,  and  his  realistic 
language,  partly  due  to  a  mind  more  imaginative 
than  penetrating,  opens  the  door  for  the  cruder 
conceptions  which  follow.  Perhaps  we  may  go 
further,  and  see  in  his  use  of  the  term  '  medicine 
for  immortality  '  the  first  evidence  of  the  later 
view  of  Greek  theology,  which  laid  the  chief  stress 
of  redemption  rather  on  the  annihilation  of  physi- 
cal corruption  by  the  infusion  of  the  Divine  Nature 
of  the  Son  of  God,  than  on  spiritual  regeneration 
through  the  eternal  Divine  Person  (Lightfoot, 
Ign.  ii.  45,  171,  258;  Inge,  Christian  Mysticism, 
257,  and  Appendix  C  ;  Swete  in  JThSt,  iii.  168  ; 
Sanday,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  241-245). 

(c)  Justin  Martyr. — The  ecclesiastical  term  for 
the  Supper  is  henceforth  '  the  Eucharist.'  Justin 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Agape.  The  Eucharist 
ceases  to  be  a  meal  of  the  congregation  and  be- 
comes a  regular  part  of  the  Sunday  service,  and 
seems  to  require  the  presence  of  a  bishop  or  some 
other  official  for  its  valid  celebration  (Apol.  i.  65- 
07).  Under  the  growing  tendency  towards  ritual 
it  began  to  gather  to  itself  some  of  the  Jewish, 
or  perhaps  heathen,  sacrificial  ideas  centring  in 
a  special  priesthood.  Indeed  Justin  sees  in  the 
mysteries  of  Mithras  a  demonic  imitation  of  Chris- 
tian symbolism  (Apol.  i.  54,  62,  65-67  ;  Dial.  c. 
Trypho,  70,  78).  The  ideas  of  Ignatius  are  in  Justin 
losing  their  purity.  He  continues  to  speak  of  the 
Supper  as  a  spiritual  life-giving  food,  but  holds 
that  a  material  change  passes  upon  the  elements 
of  the  sacrament,  so  that  they  nourish  our  bodies 
and  make  them  incorruptible,  the  Logos  becoming 
united  by  the  Eucharistic  prayer  with  the  bread, 


as  He  took  flesh  and  blood  when  He  became  in. 
carnate  in  Jesus  (Apol.  i.  66  ;  Loofs,  PBE*  i.  40, 
41,  45,  46;  Swete,  JThSt,  iii.  169  1).  Harnack 
put  forward  a  theory  that  bread  and  water  were 
the  usual  elements  in  the  Eucharist  at  the  time 
of  Justin,  but  it  has  received  little  approval,  for 
the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  practice 
existed  among  some  small  sects  in  Africa  (  TU  vii. 
2,  117-144,  outlined  by  Stewart,  Expos.  July  1898, 
43  ff.). 

A  variety  of  causes  led  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Agape  along  with  the  Lord's 
Supper,  (a)  The  increase  of  abuses  as  they  are 
found  already  in  1  Cor.  and  Jude.  (6)  The  growth 
of  the  Church  in  large  cities,  where  it  became  im- 
possible for  the  Christians  to  meet  together  in 
house-celebrations,  (c)  The  increasing  power  of  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  who  found  in  house-gatherings  a 
menace  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  together  with 
the  development  of  the  dogma  that  the  presence 
of  a  bishop  was  necessary  to  make  a  Supper  valid. 
(d)  Charges  of  child-murder  and  cannibalism 
(dviareia.  Bciwva,  olBirrodelovs  fillets'),  (e)  The  en- 
forcement of  the  Imperial  law  against  associations 
(see  Drews,  PBEiv.  '  Eucharistie').  The  change, 
already  widespread  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr, 
whereby  the  Supper  is  definitely  called  '  the 
Eucharist '  and  becomes  the  central  part  of  public 
service,  was  of  vast  consequence,  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  Church,  transforming  the 
conception  of  worship.  In  Tertullian's  circle  the 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  Agape  is  held  in  the  evening  (Apol.  39,  de 
Corona,  3).  But  authorities  differ  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  separation  at  Alexandria  in  Clem- 
ent's day,  Bigg,  e.g.,  saying  that  'the  Eucharist 
was  not  distinguished  in  time,  ritual,  or  motive 
from  the  primitive  Supper  of  the  Lord  '  (Christian 
Platonists,  102,  103),  while  Mayor  is  doubtful 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  382),  and  Zahn  is  strongly 
of  the  contrary  opinion  (PBEi  '  Agapen,'  234). 

7.  The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  pagan  Mysteries. 
—  Dr.  Percy  Gardner  may  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  few  scholars  who  trace  the  influence 
of  the  pagan  Mysteries  on  St.  Paul. 

'  The  great  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptic 
Jesus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  teaching  of  Paul,  of  the 
Fourth  Evangelist,  and  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  on  the  other, 
is  just  that  the  latter  is  permeated,  as  the  former  is  not,  by  the 
ideas  of  spiritual  communion,  of  salvation,  of  justification,  and 
mediation — ideas  which  had  found  an  utterance,  however  im- 
perfect, in  the  teaching  of  the  thiani.  .  .  Christians  are,  like 
the  Pagan  Mystte,  called  upon  to  be  oo-ioi  and  07101.  The  language 
of  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  writings  shows  the  translation  of 
Christianity  on  to  a  new  level  by  the  reception  and  baptism  into 
Christ  of  a  set  of  ideas  which  at  the  time,  coming  from  a  Divine 
source,  were  making  their  way  into  the  various  religions  of  the 
human  race  '  (Ezplor.  Evangel,  p.  340  ff.).  H.  J.  lloltzmann  also 
holds  that  in  separating  the  sacrament  as  a  specifically  religious 
act  unrelated  to  the  kernel  of  his  gospel,  Paul  opened  the  gates 
to  '  mystery '  conceptions  (NT  Theol.  ii.  186, 187). 

But  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  was  in  exist- 
ence before  St.  Paul,  and  its  import  well  estab- 
lished in  the  Jewish  section  of  the  Church  before 
the  gospel  went  to  the  Gentiles,  who  for  many 
decades  were  not  sufficiently  influential  to  stamp 
the  sacrament  with  '  mystery '  conceptions  even 
if  they  had  so  desired.  All  this  type  of  thought 
was  alien  to  the  Jewish  mind,  the  only  section 
of  the  nation  that  was  in  sympathy  with  these 
ideas  being  the  Essenes,  who  derived  their  sacra- 
mental meals — in  some  sort  '  mystery '  associa- 
tions— from  foreign  sources,  and  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  shaping  of  the  Chris- 
tian rite  (Bousset,  Bel.  des  Judenthums,  431-443). 
It  is  quite  gratuitous  to  say  that  the  ideas  of 
spiritual  communion,  salvation,  justification,  and 
mediation  are  especially  Pauline  or  Johannine. 
They  had,  in  fact,  a  long  history  in  Hebrew  thought, 
and  while  they  are  frequent  in  'mystery'  ritual, 
their  import   is  different.     The    pagan   Mysteries, 
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even  in  their  purest  expression,  were  tainted  with 
the  religious  conceptions  of  old  nature-worships. 
Fellowship  through  sacraments  with  the  ])ivine 
was  thought  to  bring  an  infusion  of  the  subtle 
material  essence  of  the  god,  who  thus  held  present 
communion  with  the  initiated,  and  vouchsafed 
immortality  to  him.  This  was  the  result  not  so 
much  of  a  moral  act  of  faith  as  of  an  impression 
produced  upon  the  character  by  the  vision  of  the 
Divine  drama.  Contemplation  and  ecstasy  crown 
the  course  of  the  initiated.  A  rigorous  ethical 
discipline  was  also  required  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  vision  of  the  Divine,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  was  to  free  the  soul  from  its  prison-house 
in  the  flesh,  the  purification  was  chiefly  of  a  cere- 
monial character.  The  soul  cleansed  of  earthly 
impurities  would  ascend  after  death  into  final  union 
with  the  Supreme  (see  Dill,  Soman  Society  from 
Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  Bk.  iv.  chs.  v.  vi.).  Of 
sin  *in  the  Christian  sense  there  is  little  trace  in 
pagan  thought.  Such  sin  as  the  worshipper  was 
freed  from  in  the  heathen  Mysteries  was  inherent 
in  him  by  reason  of  human  frailty,  or  was  an 
outward  taint  of  the  body  (Anrich,  Das  antike 
Mysterienwesen,  38).  When  in  the  2nd  cent,  these 
subtle  shades  began  to  colour  Christian  thought, 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  full  summer  was  pass- 
ing. 

St.  Paul  is  ruled  by  the  Hebrew  idea  of  sin  as  it 
became  heightened  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus. 
Goti  is  for  him  the  supremely  moral  Person,  and 
sin  is  treason  against  His  Sovereignty.  On  His 
Son,  the  Redeemer  from  sin,  he  lavishes  all  his 
loyalty  and  worship.  Indeed,  Christ  becomes  his 
intimate  personal  friend  and  Lord.  For  him  it  is 
Christ  to  live,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  Christ  is  his  spiritual  food  as  it  is  symbolized 
in  the  Supper  (1  Co  104- 17).  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  lay  inordinate  emphasis  on  the  celebration 
of  Baptism  or  the  Supper  (1  Co  114~17),  but  he  finds 
in  the  common  meal  of  love  the  most  perfect 
earthly  expression  of  the  fellowship  of  the  saints 
with  the  Head  of  the  body.  The  living  Christ 
draws  the  believers,  who  have  abandoned  their 
former  pagan  fellowship,  into  a  new  communion 
with  Himself.  He  is  the  most  real  of  all  per- 
sons, dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  a  loving  company 
as  their  thought  is  focussed  upon  Him  by  the 
symbols  of  His  redemption,  and  pledged  by  this 
memorial  of  His  death  to  return  (see  Dobschiitz, 
Probleme  d.  apost.  Zeitalters,  72,  73  ;  Ramsay, 
Expos.,  Dec.  1900,  Jan.  1901).  Even  the  use  by 
St.  Paul  of  such  words  as  '  mystery '  and  '  to 
initiate'  (reXeioCx),  1  Co  26-  7,  2  Co  l22,  Ph  312, 
hardly  justifies  the  assumption  of  conscious  influ- 
ence (Heinrici,  Com.  [1887]  zu  2  Kor.  121 ;  Anrich, 
112).  Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  for  discerning 
'  mystery-doctrine '  in  John,  for  the  conception  of 
God  and  of  true  worship  which  rules  this  Gospel 
is  unsurpassed  (4'2J~24),  while  in  663  words  which 
might  be  thought  to  have  a  materialistic  sense  are 
expressly  said  to  be  spirit  and  life.  In  the  final 
discourses  of  Jesus  the  conditions  for  receiving  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  ethical.  Those  abide  in  Christ 
who  show  their  love  to  Him  by  obeying  His  com- 
mand to  love  one  another.  In  the  First  Epistle 
the  final  vision  of  God  is  promised  for  the  world  to 
come,  but  only  those  can  know  God  now  who  love, 
and  who  have  had  their  sins  taken  away  through 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  (1  Jn  22,  cf.  Jn  1-J).  '  Faith  ' 
in  Paul,  'love'  and  'knowledge,'  almost  convertible 
terms  in  John,  are  the  subjective  conditions  for 
communion  with  God,  who  dwells  in  the  individual 
heart  attuned  to  the  loving  fellowship  of  the 
brotherhood. 

It  may  be  partially  true  to  say  that  without  the 
sacraments  Christianity  would  not  have  conquered 


Europe,  and  yet  such  a  judgment  should  be  quali- 
fied by  the  fact  that  non-sacramental  Judaism  was 
the  most  effective  proselytizer  of  all  the  religions 
of  the  old  world.  Widespread  as  the  '  mystery ' 
cults  were,  the  Jews  became  a  church  within  the 
Roman  Empire,  exceeding  other  foreign  worships 
in  numbers,  the  attention  it  attracted,  and  the 
privileges  it  extorted  from  a  hostile  power.  Philo, 
the  only  '  mystery '  philosopher  of  the  Jews,  was  an 
isolated  phenomenon  (Bousset,  op.  cit.  78,  79). 

Unquestionably,  the  heathen  Mysteries  satisfied 
many  deep  religious  longings.  The  contemplation 
of  impressive  ceremonial  and  a  Divine  drama  con- 
cealed from  all  but  the  initiated,  the  litany,  the 
rhythmic  music,  appealed  to  the  feeling  of  the  wor- 
shipper, and  swept  him  into  an  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  he  enjoyed  Divine  communion  and  received 
a  pledge  of  his  immortality.  By  means  of  a  com- 
mon meal  he  entered  into  mystical  union  with  the 
god,  and  began  the  process  of  deification  through 
the  infusion  of  the  imperishable  Divine  nature. 
Degraded  though  these  Mysteries  often  were  by 
magic  and  superstition,  they  were  felt  by  their 
purest  votaries  to  be  the  guarantee  of  salvation 
here  in  fellowship  with  God  and  of  a  blessed  future 
life  (Anrich,  pp.  39,  46,  47  ;  Dill,  009-614).  And 
yet  Judaism  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in  that 
religious  world,  because  it  satisfied  more  perfectly 
than  any  '  mystery '  cult  the  more  insistent  ethical 
and  spiritual  needs  of  human  nature.  But  Chris- 
tianity brought  to  the  world  a  richer  boon  than 
either  Judaism  or  the  heathen  Mysteries.  It 
offered  all  that  was  best  both  in  the  Mysteries 
and  in  Judaism.  By  its  sacraments  it  disclosed 
its  '  open  secret '  to  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  and  in  these 
sacraments  the  believer,  as  one  of  a  brotherhood 
of  saints,  was  brought  into  perfect  communion  with 
the  eternal  God  who  had  redeemed  him. 

The  most  sacred  symbol  of  this  redemption,  '  the 
core  of  religious  worship,'  was  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  it  remained  truly  symbolic  until,  after  the  first 
decade  of  the  2nd  cent.,  the  stream  of  Christian  life, 
making  its  way  through  pagan  soil  that  was  satur- 
ated with  ideas  drained  off  from  mystery  practice 
and  thought,  began  to  grow  discoloured.  How  far 
in  the  succeeding  years  there  was  direct  imitation 
between  Christianity  and  the  mystery  religions,  or 
how  far  resemblances  were  due  to  ideas  that  had 
by  a  long  process  of  religious  development  become 
almost  essential  to  the  thought  of  the  early  cen- 
turies, is  a  problem  that  still  awaits  solution.  But 
it  was  the  Gnostic  sects  that  were  first  invaded  and 
overcome  by  distinctly  heathen  influences.  The 
Christian  Church,  with  its  immense  reserve  of 
spiritual  power,  performed  a  masterly  and  slow 
retreat  from  the  more  exalted  positions  of  the 
Apostolic  age  (Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christian- 
ity, i.  285-299  ;  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  283-309 ; 
Mayor,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ch.  iii.  ;  Inge, 
Christian  Mysticism,  Lect.  ii.  and  Appendix  B ; 
and  esp.  Dill  and  Anrich,  ut  supra}. 

Literature.— Schultzen,  Das  Abendmahl  im  NT,  1895  ;  J. 
H.  Thayer,  '  Kecent  Discussions  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper ' 
in  JBL  xviii.  [lSH'J]  110-131 ;  Oremer  and  Loofs,  'Abendmahl,' 
i.  and  ii.,  in  PIIE*  i. ;  Drews,  '  Eucharistie,'  ib.  v. ;  Zahn, 
'Agapen,'  ib.  i. ;  Hummer,  'The  Lord's  Supper,'  in  Hastings' 
i>jBiii.  ;  J.  A.  Kobinson,  '  Eucharist'  in  Eneyc.  Bibl.  ii.  The 
views  of  Harnack,  Jiilicher,  and  Spitta  are  clearly  outlined 
by  G.  Wauchope  Stewart  in  Expos.  5th  ser.  viii.  [189S]  43-61, 
SO— 102,  and  by  Grafe  in  Ztschr.  /.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1895,  pt.  2. 
See  also  Percy  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1S93  ;  J.  F. 
Keating,  The  Agape  and  the  Eucharist,  1901 ;  J.  C.  Lambert, 
The  Saci-am  enls  in  the  N'T,  1903  [excellent]  ;  G.  H.  Box,  Jewish 
Antecedents  of  the  Eucharist,  and  reply  by  J.  C.  Lambert  in 
JThSt,  vols.  iii.  iv. ;  H.  B.  Swete,  'Eucharistie  Belief  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,'  ib.  vol.  iii. ;  W.  B.  Frankland, 
The  Early  Euc/i  arist,  1902  [useful  for  textual  material] ;  Bishop 
A.  J.  Maclean,  art.  '  Agape '  in  Hastings'  forthcoming  Encyc.  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  R,  A.  Falconer. 

LORD'S  SUPPER  (II.).— The  NT  passages  bear- 
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ing  on  this  subject  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  the  following  groups  : — 

1.  Preparation  for  Institution. — (1)  Feeding  of 
Five  thousand  (Mk  641-  4-  =  Mt  14ls-  2»_,  Lk  916-  «  jn 
gn.  i2j_  jn  connexion  with  this  miracle  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  (a)  it  is  recorded  in  all  four 
Gospels  ;  (b)  the  record  contains  the  following  sig- 
nificant phrases,  which  it  is  well  to  compare  with 
the  phraseology  in  the  accounts  of  the  institution  : 
Xafidv  (Mk.,  Mt.,  Lk.  ;  IXafiev,  Jn.),  eiUyr/crev  (Mk., 
Mt.,  Lk.  ;  ei5xa/H<n-77<ras,  Jn.  ;  cf.  Jn  623  evx^piaTijuav- 
tos  tov  Kvpiov),  KaT^Kkacev  (Mk.,  Lk.  ;  KXdcras,  Mt.  ; 
Jn.  omits),  £8i8ov  (Mk.,  Lk.  ;  iSu>Kev,  Mt.  ;  dteduiKev, 
Jn.) ;  (c)  the  event  carried  on  and  emphasized  the 
idea  of  a  sacred  meal,  which,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munion with  God,  had  been  profoundly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by  the  sacrificial  system. 

(2)  Feeding  of  Four  thousand  (Mk  86"8= Mt  lo38-  37). 
In  connexion  with  this  must  be  observed :  (a)  the 
same  type  of  phrases  as  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
thousand:  Xa/3cic  (Mk.  ;  ZXafiev,  Mt.),  evxaptCTrijas 
(Mk. ,  Mt. ),  2/cXao-ex (Mk. ,  Mt. ),  iSlSov  (Mk.-,  Mt. ),  ev\o- 
yr)<ras  (Mk.  only) ;  (b)  the  same  idea  of  a  sacred  meal 
as  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  thousand.  With  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  thousand  and  the  Four  thousand 
should  be  compared  the  meals  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion in  Lk  2430- 31- 35  and  Jn  2113,  where,  though 
neither  appears  to  have  been  the  Eucharist,  the 
idea  of  a  sacred  meal  is  maintained,  and  the  phrase- 
ology should  be  noticed  (Xa^ibv  top  tLprov  evKbyrjo-ev 
/ecu  K\d<ra.s  eTeSiSov  aiiTois  and  ev  ttj  /cXdca  tov  dprov 
in  Lk  2430,  3b,  and  XafAfidvei  r(n>  Aprov  ko.1  5l8di<nv  avTots, 
Kal  rd  ofdptov  6/j.olws  in  Jn  2113). 

(3)  Discourse  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  Feeding  of  Five  thousand.  This  miracle,  like 
others,  is  called  o-rifietov  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn 
614-  26),  i.e.  it  has  a  place  in  the  group  of  '  signs '  which 
are  so  called  because  '  they  make  men  feel  the 
mysteries  which  underlie  the  visible  order'  (West- 
cott).  The  peculiar  significance  of  this  '  sign '  in 
particular  was  drawn  out  by  our  Lord  in  the  dis- 
course at  Capernaum  which  followed  it.  That  it 
was  an  acted  parable  of  Divine  truth  He  asserted 
to  the  multitude  which  sought  Him  at  Capernaum, 
in  the  words  :  '  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
signs,  but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves-.,  and  were 
filled.  Work  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but 
for  the  meat  which  abideth  unto  eternal  life,  which 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you :  for  him  the 
Father,  even  God,  hath  sealed '  ( Jn  626-  27).  Thus 
it  supplied  the  starting-point  for  the  conversation 
with  the  multitude,  in  which  our  Lord  identified 
'the  bread  out  of  heaven  that  is  genuine,'  which 
'  the  Father  giveth,'  with  Himself  as  '  the  bread  of 
God  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  and  giveth 
life  unto  the  world,'  '  the  bread  of  life,'  '  the  bread 
which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  that  a  man  may 
eat  thereof,  and  not  die,'  '  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  out  of  heaven '  ;  and  further  declared, 
'the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the 
life  of  the  world  '  (vv.32"51).  As  the  conversation 
proceeded,  our  Lord  spoke,  in  still  clearer  terms,  of 
the  reception  of  His  flesh  and  blood  as  the  means 
whereby  there  was  to  be  participation  in  Himself, 
and  as  requisite  to  the  possession  of  life  :  '  Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eter- 
nal life ' ;  'My  flesh  is  true  food,  and  my  blood  is 
true  drink.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him ' ;  '  He  that 
eateth  me,  he  also  shall  live  because  of  me.  This 
is  the  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven ' ;  '  He 
that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever'  (vv.52"58). 
Recognizing  the  difficulty  caused  to  His  hearers 
by  this  teaching,  our  Lord  laid  stress  on  the  deep 
spiritual  significance  of  what  He  had  said  :  '  The 
Spirit  is  the  lile-giver  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  : 


the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit, 
and  are  life'  (vv.61-63).  By  this  conversation,  the 
idea  of  a  sacred  meal  is  carried  further  than  it  had 
been  in  the  miracle  itself.  An  act  of  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  is  anticipated 
as  the  way  in  which  His  disciples  will  participate 
in  the  life  which  is  in  Him. 

To  dissociate  this  teaching  from  the  Eucharist  is 
to  take  away  the  key  to  its  meaning  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  comparison  of  the  phraseology  used 
in  it  with  that  employed  by  our  Lord  at  the  In- 
stitution. This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
view  of  Arthur  Wright  (Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in 
Greek2,  p.  140,  NT  Problems,  pp.  134-146)  that 
the  Eucharist  had  been  observed  by  our  Lord  from 
the  first  as  a  covenant  of  service'  or  'union,' 
since  the  language  of  Jn  6  would  not  have  been 
intelligible  unless  the  Eucharist  had  been  already 
in  common  use.  Wright's  view  must  be  rejected 
as  (a)  lacking  positive  support ;  (b)  not  reUlly 
affording  a  parallel  to  the  existence  of  a  rite  of 
baptism  (322  4l- 2)  before  the  institution  of  Chris- 
tian Baptism  (Mt  2819) ;  (c)  being  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  Jn  6,  which  implies  that,  to  the  disciples 
as  well  as  to  the  multitude,  the  teaching  had  the 
element  of  difficulty  which  shows  that  the  Euchar- 
ist was  not  yet  instituted  ;  and  (d)  as  contrary  to 
the  parallels  by  which  the  discourse  about  Baptism 
in  Jn  3  is  prior  to  the  institution  in  Mt  28I!),  and 
the  teaching  about  forgiveness  in  Mk  25"11  (  — Mt 
92"8,  Lk  520"24)  is  prior  to  Jn  2021"23  ;  but  its  plausi- 
bility at  first  sight  is  a  significant  indication  of  the 
truth  that  the  discourse  in  Jn  6  was  destined  to 
find  its  explanation  in  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist.  Thus  the  teaching  may  be  taken  as 
anticipatory  of  the  Eucharist.  As  such  it  suggests 
(a)  a  real  spiritual  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
communicant  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  consequent  union 
with  His  Divine  Person ;  (/3)  connexion  with  His 
death,  indicated  in  the  words  '  the  bread  which  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world,'  and 
with  His  resurrection,  indicated  by  the  references 
to  'the  bread  of  life'  and  'the  living  bread.' 
Consequently  the  communicant  feeds  on  the  living 
risen  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  which  have 
passed  through  death. 

The  interpretations  of  the  discourse  which  need  be  mentioned 
are  the  following  :  (1)  that  there  is  no  connexion  with  the  Holy 
Communion,  but  the  feeding  on  Christ  referred  to  is  simply 
acceptance  of  His  teaching  or  faith  in  His  work,  a  view  which 
obviously  fails  to  allow  for  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
phraseology ;  (2)  that  the  primary  and  special  reference  is  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  the  interpretation  which  best  satisfies  all 
the  conditions  ;  (3)  that  the  teaching,  while  not  excluding  the 
Holy  Communion,  is  rather  to  the  general  verity  of  spiritual 
communion  with  our  Lord  than  specifically  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, a  view  which,  though  it  may  be  expressed  so  as  to 
come  very  near  the  interpretation  here  accepted,  does  not 
account  for  the  peculiar  phrases  used  in  the  discourse  and  their 
remarkable  likeness  to,  and  explanation  by,  the  words  used  in 
the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.  The  objection  that,  if  the 
primary  reference  were  to  the  Eucharist,  Jn  65458  would  re- 
quire that  mere  reception  of  Communion,  even  by  one  who 
should  receive  unworthily,  would  confer  the  gift  of  life,  is  not 
weighty,  since  any  reasonable  treatment  of  the  passage  regards 
it  as  referring  to  those  who  communicate  with  such  dispositions 
as  may  preserve  them  from  receiving  unworthily. 

2.  Accounts  of  the  Institution.— (1)  1  Co  ll23"25. 
The  earliest  history  of  the  Institution  which  we 
possess  is  that  here  given  by  St.  Paul.  It  records 
our  Lord's  words  with  reference  to  the  bread : 
'  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you  :  this  do  as  my 
memorial ' ;  and  with  reference  to  the  cup  :  '  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do,  as 
oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial.'  The  inter- 
pretation of  these  words  is  concerned  with  two 
subjects  : — 

(a)  The  meaning  of  'This  is  my  body.'  The 
word  '  this '  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  introductory  words 
'  took  bread,'   '  He  brake  it  and  said,5  it  cannot 
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reasonably  be  understood  to  denote  bread  in 
general  or  anything  else  except  the  actual  pieces 
of  bread  which  our  Lord  gave  as  He  spoke.  The 
word  '  is '  is  the  logical  copula  between  the  subject 
'this'  and  the  predicate  'my  body.'  In  the 
Aramaic  sentence  which  our  Lord  spoke,  the  pre- 
dication was  probably  expressed  simply  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
without  any  copula.  Either  the  Greek  copula,  as 
used  in  the  record  which  we  possess,  or  the 
juxtaposition  in  the  Aramaic  sentence  which  it 
probably  represents,  denotes  that  the  subject 
('  this,'  i.e.  the  bread  which  our  Lord  gave  to  His 
disciples)  and  the  predicate  ('  my  body  ')  are  viewed 
as  identical.  The  interpretation  of  the  sentence 
then  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
'body'  is  to  be  understood.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  (a)  the  idea  of  communion  with  God 
by  means  of  a  sacred  meal  was  familiar,  as  in 
many  religious  rites  outside  Judaism,  so  also  in 
the  literature  and  the  religion  which  were  well 
known  to  the  disciples,  as  shown  in  the  Levitical 
peace-offerings  with  the  threefold  division  into  the 
portion  for  God,  the  portion  for  the  priest,  and  the 
portion  for  the  worshipper  (Lv  3  72a-34)  ;  the  bread 
and  wine  brought  forth  by  Melchizedek,  the  '  priest 
of  God  Most  High '  (Gn  1418) ;  the  eating  of  the 
lamb  in  the  Passover  (Ex  12) ;  the  meal  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  in  the  presence  of  God  (Ex  241"11) ;  the  pro- 

£hecy  by  Isaiah  of  the  feast  to  be  made  by  the 
,ord  of  hosts  (Is  256)  ;  and  the  invitations  to  a 
meal  evidently  of  profound  spiritual  significance 
given  by  the  personified  '  Wisdom '  of  the  Sapien- 
tial books  (Pr  91"5,  Sir  2419"21).  (/3)  This  idea  had 
been  emphasized  in  our  Lord's  ministry  in  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  thousand  and  the  subsequent 
discourse,  and  the  disciples  had  been  taught  that 
in  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  they 
would  have  participation  in  Divine  life  (Jn  653"57). 
(7)  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  word 
'  body '  is  used  in  any  unreal  or  metaphorical  sense, 
and  the  added  words,  '  which  is  for  you,'  alluding 
to  the  sacrificial  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  body,  appear 
to  identify  that  which  is  spoken  of  with  His  actual 
body.  (5)  The  close  connexion  of  the  words  '  The 
Spirit  is  the  life-giver  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ' 
(663)  with  the  teaching  about  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  drinking  His  blood,  suggests 
that  in  the  rite  which  our  Lord  was  instituting 
there  would  be  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  a  work  of  spiritual  efficacy,  (e)  However 
accomplished  at  the  Institution,  as  in  the  parallel 
instances  of  anticipation  in  the  walking  of  our 
Lord  on  the  water  and  His  Transfiguration  during 
the  days  of  His  humiliation,  the  gift  contemplated 
in  the  rite  instituted  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  spiritual  nature  and  powers  of  the  risen 
body  of  Christ,  (f)  The  assertion  of  this  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  body  denoted  is  confirmed  when  the 
language  in  which  St.  Paul  describes  Christians  as 
'  the  body  of  Christ '  (1  Co  12-7)  is  compared  ;  but 
this  comparison  would  be  pushed  beyond  its  proper 
force  if  it  were  held  to  imply  that  the  meaning  in 
the  two  passages  is  the  same,  since  in  St.  Paul's 
teaching  the  gift  in  Baptism,  which  makes  men 
'the  body  of  Christ'  (1213),  is  not  identified  with 
the  gift  in  the  Holy  Communion.  The  exegesis  of 
this  part  of  our  Lord's  words  at  the  Institution, 
then,  as  recorded  by  St.  Paul,  indicates  that  the 
gift  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  spiritual  food  of  the 
risen  and  ascended  body  of  our  Lord.  The  same 
method  of  exegesis  involves  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  '  in  my  blood,'  though,  in  view 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  risen  body,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  sharp  severance  between  the 
body  and  the  blood. 
That  this  line  of  exegesis,  which  is  that  which 


is  naturally  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  by  itself,  is  right  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  traditional  interpretation  in  the  Church 
from  St.  Ignatius  onwards. 

Other  interpretations  are  (1)  that  the  words  '  this 
is  my  body '  mean,  '  This  conveys  the  efficacy  of 
my  body  but  is  not  my  body ' ;  (2)  that  they  mean, 
'  This  represents  my  body  but  is  not  my  body.' 
Both  of  these  interpretations  are  vitally  distin- 
guished from  that  which  has  here  been  adopted, 
namely,  '  This  not  only  represents  my  body  and 
conveys  its  efficacy,  but  also  is  my  body.'  To 
adopt  either  of  them  involves  putting  aside  the 
cumulative  argument  which  has  already  been 
briefly  detailed ;  the  main  argument  by  which 
they  have  been  supported  is  the  supposed  merely 
metaphorical  character  of  certain  phrases,  alleged 
to  be  parallel,  in  which  our  Lord  described  Himself 
as  'the  bread  of  life'  (Jn  635- 41- 48),  'the  living 
bread  '  (651),  '  the  light  of  the  world  '  (812  95),  '  the 
door  of  the  sheep'  (107,8),  'the  good  shepherd' 
(1011-14),  'the  way'  (146),  '  the  true  vine'  (151- B). 
In  regard  to  these  phrases  it  must  be  observed  that 
(1)  neither  the  phrases  themselves  nor  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  used  were  really  parallel 
to  the  words  and  circumstances  at  the  Institution  ; 
and  (2)  the  phrases  in  question  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  far  from  being  simply  metaphorical.  In 
each  of  them  an  actual  fact  about  Christ  is  set 
forth.  Christ  in  spiritual  reality  feeds  Chris- 
tians, and  gives  them  light,  and  admits  them 
into  the  Church,  and  tends  them,  and  affords 
them  access  to  the  Father,  and  unites  them  in 
Himself.  Similarly,  in  spiritual  reality  the  bread 
which  He  gives  in  the  Holy  Communion  is  His 
body. 

(b)  The  meaning  of  '  This  cup  is  the  new  cove- 
nant '  ;  '  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my 
memorial.'  The  interpretation  of  these  sentences 
turns  on  three  words:  (i.)  "covenant,'  (ii.)  'do,' 
(iii.)  '  memorial.' 

(i.)  The  sentence  '  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood,'  while  recalling  the  phraseology  and  pro- 
mise of  Jer  3131"34,  inevitably  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Ex  241"11.  The  making  of  a  covenant  between 
the  Lord  and  Israel  is  there  described.  A  sacrifice 
was  offered  by  the  slaughter  of  oxen  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  part  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  on  the 
altar.  After  the  reading  of  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant in  the  audience  of  the  people  by  Moses,  and 
their  promise  to  be  obedient  to  all  that  the  Lord 
had  thus  spoken,  the  rest  of  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  by  Moses  on  the  people  with  the  words, 
'  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words.' 
The  sacrifice  was  consummated,  and  the  covenant 
completed,  by  the  sacred  meal  wherein  '  the  nobles 
of  the  children  of  Israel '  '  beheld  God,  and  did  eat 
and  drink.'  The  analogy  between  this  series  of 
actions  and  the  Eucharist  which  the  words  '  This 
is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood '  suggest,  is 
worked  out  with  some  detail  in  He  9n -8.  The 
death  of  Christ  and  His  entrance  into  heaven  with 
His  own  blood  are  there  represented  as  the  high- 
priestly  actions  of  which  the  slaughter  of  the 
beasts  and  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood  in  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  alike  in  the  covenant  of  Ex  241"11 
and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  in 
Ex  3010,  Lv  16,  were  an  anticipation.  The  words 
'  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  '  thus  bring 
the  Eucharist  into  close  connexion  with  the  high- 
priestly  work  wherein  Christ  offered  Himself  a 
sacrifice  in  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  His  entrance 
into  heaven  at  the  Ascension.  They  denote  that 
the  gift  by  Christ  of  His  body  and  blood,  and  the 
reception  of  these  by  Christians,  are  the  means  of 
a  covenant  relation  in  the  sacrificial  action  ;  and 
that  Christians  by  participating  in  this  rite  are  in 
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contact  with  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  high- 
priestly  acts  in  heaven. 

(ii.)  The  command  '  this  do  '  conveys  the  injunc- 
tion for  the  perpetuation  of  the  rite  instituted  by 
our  Lord  in  the  Church.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed whether  the  word  '  do '  {iroieTre)  suggests 
sacrificial  associations.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  in  itself  iroUu  is  simply  negative  as  to  this 
point.  Apart  from  other  indications  of  sacrifice,  it 
would  not  suggest  any  such  thing,  since  in  the  very 
large  number  of  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in 
LXX  and  NT  it  is  in  a  merely  general  sense.  In  a 
sacrificial  context,  however,  like  the  Heb.  .Tyy,  it 
acquires  the  idea  of  '  sacrifice '  or  '  offer,'  as,  e.g. 
in  Ex  2939,  Lv  97,  Ps  6615,  where  npj;  (LXX  woieta)  is 
rightly  translated  •  offer  '  in  AV  and  RV.  In  NT 
cf.  Lk  227.  In  this  possibility  of  a  special  use,  side 
by  side  with  the  ordinary  use,  7ro«?w  is  not  greatly 
dissimilar  from  the  Shakspearian  use  of  '  do,'  by 
which  '  do '  constantly  has  its  ordinary  general 
sense,  but  in  a  sacrificial  context  in  Jul.  Cms.  II. 
ii.  5  acquires  the  sense  '  offer  '  ( '  Bid  the  priests  do 
present  sacrifice,'  i.e.  '  offer  sacrifice  immediately'). 
Consequently,  the  word  ■  do,'  as  used  by  our  Lord 
at  the  Institution,  is  in  itself  wholly  negative, 
and  does  not  suggest  or  deny  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice. In  relation  to  the  context,  however,  it  will 
be  held  to  be  appropriate  or  inappropriate  to  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  according  as  the  suggestion  of 
sacrifice  is  recognized  or  ignored  in  the  general 
surroundings  of  the  Last  Supper  and  in  the  words 
'  covenant '  and  '  memorial.' 

(iii. )  The  primary  thought  suggested  in  the  word 
'  memorial '  (dcd/ii/Tja-is)  is  that  of  a  memorial  before 
God,  though  without  excluding  the  idea  of  a 
memento  to  man.  It  occurs  five  times  in  the  LXX, 
namely  in  Lv  247,  Nu  1010,  Ps  371  (  =  Heb.  381)  691 
(  =  Heb.  701),  Wis  166.  In  Wis  166  it  denotes  a 
reminder  to  man  ;  in  the  other  four  passages  it 
denotes  a  memorial  before  God.  The  only  place  in 
NT  where  it  occurs  besides  1  Co  ll24- 25,  and  the 
same  phrase  in  Lk  2219,  is  He  103,  where  it  refers 
to  the  remembrance  of  sins  in  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices. When  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account,  the  thought  most  naturally  suggested  is 
that  of  a  memorial  of  Christ  presented  by  Chris- 
tians before  the  Father,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  memento  to  themselves.  If  so,  the  idea  differs 
little  from  that  way  of  regarding  the  Eucharist  in 
much  Greek  theology,  whereby  it  is  viewed  as  the 
act  in  which  the  Church  remembers  Christ  and  in 
remembering  Him  makes  the  memorial  of  Him 
before  the  Father.  In  the  sentences  '  This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial,'  then,  our  Lord 
associated  with  the  command  for  the  observance  of 
the  rite  which  He  instituted,  indications  that  by 
means  of  it  Christians  would  have  access  to  His 
high-priestly  work  on  the  cross  and  in  heaven,  and 
would  possess  a  memorial  before  God  and  a 
memento  to  themselves. 

(2)  Mk  14a2"25.  As  here  recorded,  our  Lord's 
words  at  the  Institution  were  :  '  Take  ye  :  this  is 
my  body  '  ;  '  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which 
is  poured  out  for  many.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I 
will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
nnA  '    The  words  in  connexion  with  the  species  of 


God.' 


bread  are  the  same  as  those  in  1  Co  ll24,  already 
discussed,  and  do  not  need  further  comment,  except 
to  notice  that  Mark  does  not  add  '  which  is  for 
you  :  this  do  as  my  memorial.'  In  connexion  with 
the  cup  Mark  differs  from  1  Cor.  in  that  (1)  he  has 
)  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant '  instead  of  '  this 
is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood '  ;  (2)  he  omits 
'this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial '  ; 
j  j  adds  '  wnich  is  poured  out  for  many  '  ;  (4)  he 
adds  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  no  more  drink 


of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I 
drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.'  As  to  these 
differences,  it  may  be  noticed  :  (a)  The  blood  in 
Mark's  phrase  is  described  as  being  Christ's  and 
as  being  '  of  the  covenant,'  i.e.  it  is  Christ's 
because  it  is  the  blood  which  He  personally  took 
in  the  Incarnation,  and  it  is  '  of  the  covenant ' 
because  by  means  of  it  the  covenant  between  God 
and  man  which  Christ  makes  is  ratified  and  sealed. 
Consequently  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  not 
substantially  different  from  that  used  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Co  ll2"  ;  (/3)  the  consideration  of  the  omission 
of  '  which  is  for  you  :  this  do  as  my  memorial,' 
'  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial,' 
does  not  belong  to  this  section  of  the  article  ;  (7) 
the  words  '  for  many,'  i.e.  ■  on  behalf  of  many ' 
(bwtp  7toXXojv),  indicate  the  sacrificial  and  expiatory 
power  of  Christ's  blood.  Similarly  the  words 
'  which  is  poured  out '  (rb  (Kxwvbix.evov)  are  con- 
nected with  the  sacrifice  of  His  blood.  In  the 
LXX  ^/cxew  is  often  used  both  of  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  slaughter  and  of  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood  of  slain  victims  at  the  altar.  Instances  of 
the  latter  use  are  Ex  2912,  Lv  47- ls- 25- 30- 34  815  99 ;  cf .  1  K 
(  =  1  S)  76.  The  close  connexion  with  the  word 
'  covenant '  in  Mk  1424,  and  the  general  sacrificial 
surroundings,  give  strong  probability  that  the 
meaning  here  is  '  poured  out '  rather  than  '  shed,' 
and  that  the  sense  is  '  this  is  my  blood,'  *  which  is 
sacrificially  poured  out,'  as  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
the  blood  of  the  slain  victim  was  poured  out  as  the 
culmination  of  the  sacrifice  ;  (5)  like  much  else  in 
the  Gospels,  the  words  '  when  I  drink  it  new  in 
the  kingdom  of  God '  appear  to  have  a  twofold 
reference.  They  refer  in  part  to  Christian  Euchar- 
ists ;  the  '  kingdom  of  God '  is  the  Christian 
Church  ;  the  drinking  '  new '  is  in  the  '  new  cove- 
nant' of  1  Co  ll25 ;  thus  is  denoted  the  fellowship 
between  Christ  and  His  people  in  the  Eucharistic 
feast.  In  a  further  sense  they  refer  to  the 
'  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  (Rev  199) ;  the 
'  kingdom  of  God '  is  the  consummated  Kingdom 
of  glory  ;  the  drinking  '  new '  is  in  that  state  in 
which  '  all  things  '  are  made  '  new  '  (Rev  215),  new- 
ness being  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  future  as 
well  as  of  the  present  Christian  life.  See  art. 
Covenant. 

(3)  Mt  2626- 29.  As  here  recorded,  our  Lord's 
words  were  :  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ' ;  '  Drink 
ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  is  poured  out  for  many  unto  remission  of 
sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  hence- 
forth of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when 
I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom.' 
There  is  little  here  different  from  Mark's  account 
which  calls  for  comment  :  (a)  '  unto  remission  of 
sins '  is  added  to  '  poured  out,'  specifying  dis- 
tinctly the  object  of  the  sacrificial  offering  of  our 
Lord's  blood  ;  (£)  the  words  '  with  you  '  are  added 
in  the  description  of  the  future  '  new  '  drinking  of 
'  this  fruit  of  the  vine '  ;  (7)  the  phrase  '  my 
Father's  kingdom  '  is  used  instead  of  '  the  kingdom 
of  God,'  both  phrases  alike  being  descriptive  of 
both  the  Christian  Church  and  the  future  perfected 
Kingdom. 

(4)  Lk  2214"20.  The  account  here  given  is  as 
follows  :  '  When  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down, 
and  the  apostles  with  him.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  :  for  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  eat  it,  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  he  received  a  cup,  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  said,  Take  this, 
and  divide  it  among  yourselves  ;  for  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  drink  from  henceforth  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come.  And  he  took  bread,  and  when  he  had 
given   thanks,   he   brake  it,   and   gave   to  them, 
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saying,  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  ; 
this  do  for  my  memorial.  And  the  cup  in  like 
manner  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new- 
covenant  in  my  blood,  even  that  which  is  poured 
out  for  you.'  From  the  point  of  view  of  exegesis, 
this  account  of  the  Institution  does  not  need 
further  comment  than  what  has  already  been  said 
in  connexion  with  the  accounts  in  1  Cor.,  Mk.,  Mt. 
From  other  points  of  view  it  would  be  necessary  to 
discuss  (1)  the  cup  which  our  Lord  '  received  '  (5efd- 
fievos)  before  He  '  took  bread  '  (Xafiuv  &prov) ;  and 
(2)  the  shorter  reading  of  the  text  according  to 
which  some  authorities  omit  from  '  which  is  given 
for  you  '  to  '  which  is  poured  out  for  you.' 

3.  Pauline  teaching.— (1)  1  Co  lO1621.  '  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  \  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ? 
seeing  that  we,  who  are  many,  are  one  bread,  one 
body  :  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread.  Be- 
hola  Israel  after  the  flesh :  have  not  they  which 
eat  the  sacrifices  communion  with  the  altar  ?  What 
say  I  then  ?  that  a  thing  sacrificed  to  idols  is  any- 
thing, or  that  an  idol  is  anything  ?  But  I  say,  that 
the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice 
to  demons,  and  not  to  God  ;  and  I  would  not  that 
ye  should  have  communion  with  demons.  Ye  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  demons  ; 
ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
the  table  of  demons.'  The  following  points  here 
call  for  comment :  (a)  St.  Paul  describes  the  '  bread' 
and  the  '  cup '  as  being  the  means  by  which  Chris- 
tians participate  in  the  '  body  of  Christ '  and  the 
'  blood  of  Christ ' ;  (/3)  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  phrases  '  body  of  Christ '  and  '  blood  of 
Christ '  are  used  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  they  would  ordinarily  be  understood ;  (7) 
the  phrases  'which  we  break,'  'of  blessing  which 
we  bless,'  seem  to  connect  the  efficacy  of  the  ele- 
ments as  means  of  conveying  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  with  the  consecration  of  them,  not 
simply  with  their  reception  ;  (5)  this  participation 
by  Christians  in  '  the  one  bread '  is  a  means  of 
their  unity,  so  that  they  are  •  one  bread,  one  body ' ; 

(e)  this  description  of  the  '  bread '  and  the  '  cup '  as 
the  body  of  Christ'  and  the  'blood  of  Christ' 
must  be  compared  with  St.  Paul's  description  else- 
where of  Christians  being  made  by  means  of  bap- 
tism the  body  of  Christ  (see  1  Co  1212- ls-  ",  Eph  530)  ; 

(f)  the  communion  of  Christians  is  analogous  to 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Gentiles.  As  the  object  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
was  to  hold  communion  with  God,  and  as  the 
object  of  the  Gentile  sacrifices  was  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  false  gods  who  are  more  properly 
regarded  as  demons,  so  also  the  Christian  feast 
aims  at  communion  with  Christ. 

(2)  1  Co  ll2«-29.  'As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.  Wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat  the 
bread  or  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily, 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the 
Lord.  But  let  a  man  prove  himself,  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  the  bread,  and  drink  of  the  cup.  For 
he  that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  unto  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body.' 
(a)  Christian  "communion  is  here  declared  to  be  a 
proclamation  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  a  setting 
forth  of  it  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  between 
the  time  of  His  visible  departure  from  the  earth 
and  the  time  of  His  return.  So  far  as  the  indica- 
tions of  a  sacrificial  aspect  which  have  already 
been  noticed  are  held  to  be  of  weight,  this  pro- 
clamation may  be  regarded  in  a  double  manner  as 
a  memory  among  Christians  and  as  a  memorial 
before  God.  (/3)  The  reception  of  communion 
unworthily  is  said  to  be  an  offence  of  so  great 
gravity  as  to  make    the   offender  'guilty  of  the 


body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord,'  so  that  his  com- 
munion is  an  act  of  judgment  upon  himself  in  his 
failure  to  discern  or  appreciate  or  estimate  the 
significance  of  the  Lord's  body. 

(3)  1  Co  1213.  '  We  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit.'  This  probably  refers  to  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  Baptism,  though  the  use  of  the  word 
'drink '  has  led  some  to  refer  it  to  such  a  gift  in 
Communion. 

i.  He  138"16. — The  starting-point  in  this  passage 
is  the  assertion  in  v.8  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
Christ :  '  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  yea  and  for  ever.'  From  this  is  derived  the 
thought  of  v.9,  that  since  Christ,  the  centre  of 
Christian  life,  is  unchangeable,  Christian  belief 
must  have  stability  and  consistency.  Hence  '  divers 
and  strange  teachings,'  such  as  those  in  Judaistic 
forms  of  Christianity,  and  the  externalities  to 
which  Judaizing  teachers  would  have  led  Chris- 
tians, are  to  be  avoided ;  and  the  power  that 
stablishes  the  heart  is  to  be  sought  in  Divine 
grace.  This  contrast  leads  on  to  v.10,  the  point  of 
which  is  to  emphasize  the  sharp  line  which  divides 
Christianity  from  Judaism  ;  since  Christians  '  have 
an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which 
serve  the  tabernacle.'  Vv.11- I2  pass  on  to  the  like- 
ness between  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  in  that  in  the  former  bodies  were 
'  burned  without  the  camp,'  and  in  the  latter 
Christ  'suffered  without  the  gate.'  V  13  notes  the 
conclusion  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  that  it  is 
right  for  Christians  to  abandon  what  is  distinct- 
ively Jewish.  V.14  takes  up  the  frequently -implied 
thought  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  old  covenant  is 
earthly,  and  that  the  new  covenant,  both  now  on 
earth  and  in  its  future  perfection,  is  heavenly. 
The  Christian  gets  beyond  the  old  earthly  cove- 
nant. He  reaches  the  new  heavenly  covenant  in 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  which  on  earth  he  does 
not  realize  as  an  abiding  possession,  though  even 
now  he  has  the  life  of  Christ  which  makes  his 
citizenship,  and  through  which  he  is  eventually  to 
reach  perfect  holiness  and  fruition  of  God.  Vv.15- 16 
point  out  that  through  Christ  Christians  can  offer 
up  to  God  a  '  sacrifice  of  praise,'  and  that  with 
this  are  to  be  associated  the  '  sacrifices '  of  doing 
good  and  communicating,  with  which  '  God  is  well 
pleased.'  These  two  verses,  then,  describe  the 
worship  and  life  of  Christians  as  being  a  sacrificial 
offering  to  God.  The  Epistle  as  a  whole  regards 
the  heavenly  centre  of  this  earthly  worship  and 
life  as  being  the  high-priestly  work  of  our  Lord  in 
heaven.  If  the  'altar'  mentioned  in  v.10  is  the 
altar  of  the  Eucharist,  this  implies  that  the  earthly 
centre  of  the  sacrificial  worship  and  life  of  Chris- 
tians is  in  the  Eucharist.  This  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  traditional  Christian  view  of  the 
Eucharist  as  the  means  whereby  Christians  enter 
into  and  partake  of  the  heavenly  offering  of  Christ. 
The  interpretations  of  the  word  '  altar '  which  need 
be  mentioned  are  that  it  denotes  (1)  Christ  Himself, 
(2)  the  cross  of  Christ,  (3)  the  altar  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Any  one  of  these  three  interpretations 
would  give  a  good  meaning  to  the  verse.  It  might 
be  truly  said  that  the  Jews  have  no  participation 
in  Christ,  or  in  His  cross,  or  in  the  Christian  altar. 
But  the  use  of  the  word  '  eat '  makes  it  difficult 
to  suppose  that  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist  was 
not  at  any  rate  included  by  the  writer.  Thus 
there  is  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  as  an 
abiding  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
an  abiding  and  continually  pleaded  sacrifice  in 
heaven,  and  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  means  of  enter- 
ing into  and  pleading  that  heavenly  sacrifice  on 
earth,  and  as  the  earthly  centre  of  the  sacrificial 
worship  and  life  of  Christians. 

5.  Rev  56.— 'A  lamb  standing  as  slain.'  The 
offering  of  our  Lord's  living  ('standing')  created 


human  nature  ('lamb'),  which  had  passed  through 
death  ( '  as  slain '),  is  here  represented  as  the  centre  of 
the  heavenly  worship.  This  passage,  therefore,  has 
an  indirect  relation  to  the  Eucharist  as  the  corre- 
sponding earthly  centre  (see  above  on  He  138"16). 

6.  Summary. — The  results  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
NT  passages  relating  to  the  Eucharist  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :  (1)  In  the  reception  of  Holy 
Communion  there  is  a  gift  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  to  sustain  and  increase  His  life  in  those  who 
receive  it.  (2)  The  consecrated  elements  are  the 
spiritual  body  and  blood  of  the  risen  and  ascended 
Christ.  (3)  Those  who  receive  the  communion  grow 
thereby  in  that  living  union  with  Christ  which  their 
baptism  conferred.  (4)  The  feast  of  communion  is 
also  a  sacrificial  presentation  of  Christ.  (5)  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  tradition  found  in  the 
teaching  of  the  writers  of  the  Church  corroborates 
what  is  thus  seen  to  be  taught  in  the  NT. 
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Darwell  Stone. 

LOST. — The  word  '  lost '  has  come  to  be  invested 
with  a  sinister  theological  significance.  A  moral 
sense  hopelessly  degraded,  a  sullen  abandonment 
to  evil,  a  persistent  closing  of  the  heart,  and  a 
future  determined  beyond  the  possibility  of  altera- 
tion— are  some  of  the  ideas  which  it  compels  in  the 
mind.  As  it  fell  from  Christ's  lips,  however,  the 
word  did  not,  as  a  rule,  convey  any  such  harsh 
suggestions.  It  was  rather  a  word  of  infinite 
pathos  and  of  Divine  pity.  Used  in  its  Middle 
voice,  the  verb  awuWvfiu  denotes  irretrievable  ruin, 
as  in  the  great  text,  Jn  316  (cf.  also  1712  '  None  of 
them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition  ' ;  see  JUDAS 
Iscariot)  ;  but  as  a  participle  used  passively,  the 
form  in  which  we  find  it  in  Lk  1910,  and  in  the 
group  of  parables  in  Lk  15,  which  bear  especially 
on  this  subject,  it  signifies  simply  a  condition  of 
peril,  grave,  yet  with  the  glad  prospect  of  recovery. 

What  moral  condition  of  humanity  is  meant  by 
the  word  '  lost '  appears  from  the  character  of  those 
to  whom  Jesus  directed  His  message.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  society  of  His  day  was  split  up  into 
two  classes.  There  were  those  who,  with  the 
advantage  of  wealth,  or,  if  wealth  were  denied 
them,  with  praiseworthy  self-denial,  contrived  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Law;  and,  on  a  plat- 
form infinitely  lower,  stood  those  who  had  neither 
the  will  nor  the  means  to  bear  so  heavy  and  so 
doleful  a  burden.  These  latter  comprised  the 
sinners,  the  lapsed,  and  those  recreant  Jews  who 
so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  take  service  under 
the  conquering  Power.  They  had  no  share  in 
Israel's  hopes ;  they  had  ceased  to  cherish  the 
ideals  of  the  race.  It  was  precisely  to  this  class, 
called  by  the  Pharisees  in  a  bitter  hour  'an 
accursed  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the  law' 
(Jn  74il),  that  Christ  mainly  appealed.  He  ate 
and  drank  with  them  :  He  made  the  conditions  of 
entrance  to  His  Kingdom  such  as  were  possible  for 
them  all.  With  a  profound  sense  of  what  they 
had  missed  in  life,  He  summed  up  their  imper- 
fections under  this  term,  'the  lost.'  Reviving  a 
beautiful  OT  figure,  He  compared  them  with  sheep 
that  had  gone  astray.     If  the  reality  of  the  case 


demanded  sterner  language,  His  supreme  pity 
covered  that  fact  from  His  eyes.  They  were 
simply  '  lost ' ;  and  the  word,  sorrowful  as  it  was, 
yet  with  a  ring  of  hope  in  it,  expressed,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  concealed,  the  heinousness  of  their 
sin.  It  was  a  moral  condition  full  of  danger,  be- 
cause they  acquiesced  in  it,  and  were  in  some 
measure  content  to  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
contempt  of  their  fellow-men.  It  was  a  condition 
full  of  hope,  because  it  was  due  partly  to  circum- 
stances that  were  invincibly  against  them,  and 
partly  to  a  merely  thoughtless  divergence  from  the 
true  way  of  human  life. 

But  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  which  Christ 
imparted  to  the  word  may  best  be  appreciated 
from  its  use  in  the  trilogy  of  parables  in  Lk  15. 
From  them  we  learn  that,  however  sinister  may 
be  the  suggestions  which  the  word  carries  to  our 
minds,  it  did  not,  as  employed  by  Christ,  indicate 
any  supreme  or  singular  degree  of  vice.  To  be 
lost  was  to  wander,  aimlessly  and  thoughtlessly, 
or  in  wantonness  and  self-will.  It  was  to  live  in 
vain,  as  a  coin  that  lies  hidden  among  the  dust ;  to 
turn  aside  from  life's  true  way,  and  therefore  miss 
life's  true  end.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  the  term 
of  the  lost  ideals  that  one  used  to  hold,  and  of  the 
forlornness  of  the  mind  from  which  those  ideals 
have  fled.  There  is  a  hint  of  the  entanglement  of 
the  wandering  soul  in  influences  that  hold  it  back 
from  safety.  There  is  the  generous  implication 
that  sin  is  always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
result  of  ignorance,  of  a  thoughtless  and  wild  pur- 
suit after  unknown  pleasures  into  unknown  paths, 
until  the  true  path  is  lost  to  view,  and  the  unhappy 
wanderer  does  not  know  where  it  lies.  The  term 
leaves  also  upon  the  mind  the  impression  that  to 
be  lost  one  does  not  need  to  wander  far.  A  man 
need  step  but  a  little  way  aside  to  find  himself 
among  circumstances  that  stand  up  about  him  and 
shut  out  the  light,  and  then,  equally  with  him 
whose  '  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains,'  he  is 
lost.  But  the  singular  and  appropriate  beauty  of 
the  idea  lies  in  the  prospect  of  recovery  which  it 
implies.  Whatever  is  lost  may  be  found,  if  in  its 
ignorance  it  cannot  find  itself.  It  may  be  found 
by  him  who  has  lost  it,  and  whose  heart,  tortured 
by  anxiety  and  thrilled  with  exquisite  devotion, 
will  carry  him  in  his  search  over  difficult  and 
perilous  roads. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  ccrtiXXu/j.! ;  Bruce, 
Parab.  Teach,  of  Chrtet,  261,  293,  Gal.  Gospel,  ch.  vii. ;  H.  E. 
Manning,  Teaching  of  Christ,  105 ;  A.  Maclaren,  Beatitudes, 
243 ;  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Unity  of  God  and  Man,  34 ;  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  Parables  of  our  Lord,  Nos.  57,  58,  59;  F.  W.  Robert- 
son, Sermons,  ii.  190  ;  G.  S.  Barrett,  Intermediate  State,  187. 

A.  G.  Campbell. 

LOT. — The  suddenness  of  the  Divine  Parousia 
and  the  unpreparedness  and  want  of  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  world,  find  illustration  from  '  the 
days  of  Lot'  (Lk  1728),  when  the  people  of  Sodom 
continued  their  social  and  commercial  activity 
until  '  the  day  that  Lot  went  out '  (v.29). 

Lot's  wife — to  whom  in  Jewish  tradition  the 
name  my  Edith  is  given — is  recorded  in  Gn  19  to 
have  been  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt  as  a  result  of 
her  looking  back  upon  Sodom  while  escaping  to 
the  mountain.  Her  fate,  as  one  failing  to  escape 
imminent  and  foretold  destruction,  is  referred  to 
in  Lk  1732,  though  without  specific  mention  of  the 
form  in  which  destruction  overtook  her. 

Our  Lord's  word  '  Remember '  neither  confirms  nor 
rejects  the  tradition.  It  is  with  the  spiritual  fact 
and  its  lesson,  not  with  the  memorial,  that  He  is 
concerned.  The  folly  of  unreadiness,  of  the  long- 
ing for  things  left  behind,  of  the  desire  to  retain  a 
transient  little  in  the  face  of  impending  judgment 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  greater  and  eternal  loss,  is  the 
lesson  He  would  teach  in  connexion  with  His 
Parousia,  from  the  remembrance  of  Lot's  wife. 


Literature.  —  Hastings'  DB,  Smith's  DB,  Encyc.  BibL, 
Kitto'a  Encyc,  Jewish  Encyc.  k.v.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL 
p.  505  ;  Jos.  Ant.  I.  xi.  4 ;  Jon.  Edwards,  Works  [ed.  1840],  ii. 
64 ;  Comni.,  esp.  Driver  on  Genesis ;  and  the  following  ex- 
pository sermons,  J.  A.  Alexander,  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
88 ;  H.  E.  Manning,  Teaching  of  Christ,  38 ;  F.  Temple,  Rugby 
Sermons,  ii.  312;  S.  Cox,  Expositions,  iv.  280;  B.  Herford, 
Courage  and  Cheer,  79 ;  G.  Matheson,  Representative  Men  of 
the  Bible,  ii.  22 ;  A.  Whyte,  Bible  Characters,  i.  129. 

J.  T.  L.  Maggs. 

LOTS  (Casting  of)  (\ayx&vui  KXijpov  /3aX\eii>). — 
Among  the  Jews  the  lot  was  in  frequent  use  (see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Lots').  It  was  the  recog- 
nized method  by  which  the  order  of  service  and 
most  of  the  individual  duties  of  the  priesthood 
were  determined.  The  order  of  the  24  'courses' 
or  priestly  families  was  arranged  by  lot.  The 
•  course '  to  which  Zacharias  (Lk  l6"9)  belonged  was 
that  of  Abijah,  which  stood  eighth  on  the  list 
( 1  Ch  241"19).  Each  family  or  '  course '  was  on 
duty  for  a  week,  from  one  Sabbath  to  another, 
twice  a  year  (2  K  11").  The  priests  from  whom 
the  officiating  ministers  for  the  service  of  the  day 
(£<pnp.epla)  were  to  be  chosen,  ha-  to  present  them- 
selves 'washed'  (Ex  4012"15)  before  the  officer  who 
had  special  charge  of  the  lots.  The  lots  were  cast 
in  the  'Hall  of  Hewn  Polished  Stones'  in  the 
Temple.  The  distribution  of  duties  for  a  day 
among  the  prests  required  that  the  lot  should  be 
cast  four  times.  The  priest  who  had  to  offer 
incense  was  chosen  by  the  third  lot.  This  duty 
was  regarded  as  one  of  special  honour,  and  the  lot 
by  which  it  was  assigned  was  cast  after  prayer  and 
confession.  The  decision  was  accepted  as  indicat- 
ing the  man  whom  God  had  chosen  to  otter  the 
prayers  of  the  people.  The  third  of  April  or  the 
first  week  of  October  is  by  some  reckoned  as  the 
time  when  Zacharias  was  appointed  to  offer  incense 
(Lk  l9).  It  may  have  been  at  the  morning  or  the 
evening  service. 

At  the  Crucifixion  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  the 
clothes  of  Jesus.  As  they  were  divided  into  '  four 
parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part'  (Jn  1923),  it  Avas  evi- 
dently a  quaternion  of  soldiers  that  was  on  duty. 
The  Synoptists  simply  record  the  parting  of  the 
garments  by  lot  (Mt  2735,  Mk  1524,  Lk  2334).  In 
Jn.  special  reference  is  made  to  His  'coat.'  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  '  coat '  was  added  to 
one  of  the  four  parts,  or  if  a  separate  lot  was  cast 
for  it.  The  precision  and  detail  of  the  narrative  in 
Jn.  have  been  regarded  as  proofs  that  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  things  which 
he  records.  In  the  casting  of  the  lot  for  the  '  coat ' 
he  saw  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  predicted  woes 
of  the  Messiah  (Ps  2218).  The  quotation  is  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  LXX.  Critical  editions  of  the 
NT  omit  the  quotation  in  Matthew. 

There  is  no  indication  as  to  the  particular  method 
by  which  the  lot  was  cast  in  the  two  incidents  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  Gospels. 

It  may  be  noted  under  this  heading  that  the 
idea  of  the  lot  as  giving  expression  to  the  Divine 
will  runs  through  all  the  words  which  relate  to 
inheritance  (jfXijpoi'ityteu),  -oula,  -ovd/xos).  With  this 
fundamental  significance  all  such  words  become 
part  of  the  language  of  grace.  The  right  of  in- 
heritance in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  to  eternal  life, 
does  not  spring  from  legal  enactment  or  personal 
merit,  but  from  the  will  of  God. 

Literature.  —  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  i.  133-187,  ii.  592  f. ;  Jos.  Ant.  vn.  xiv.  7  ;  Godet  on 
Luke,  vol.  i.  71 ;  Muirhead,  Times  of  Christ,  p.  79 ;  Godet  on 
John,  vol.  iii.  266.    See  also  art.  Chance. 

John  Eeid. 
LOYE. — In  the  word  '  love '  is  concentrated,  we 
may  say,  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  love  that  is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the 
revelation  Christ  has  given  us  of  the  nature  of 
God,  love  that  is  the  controlling  power  in  the  life 
of  the  Son  who  claimed  that  he  that  had  seen  Him 


had  seen  the  Father  (Jn  149).  On  the  two  com- 
mandments to  love  God  and  to  love  our  neighbour, 
Christ  declares  that  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
hang  (Mt  2240).  In  the  commandment  to  love  one 
another  as  He  has  loved  them,  He  sums  up  the 
new  law  which  He  lays  upon  His  disciples,  de- 
claring that  by  their  fulfilment  of  it  the  faithful- 
ness of  their  discipleship  shall  be  known  (Jn  1334'). 
We  propose  to  exhibit  from  different  points  of  view 
the  place  which  love  holds  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

1.  The  loYe  of  God  for  man. — It  is  certainly 
true,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  Christ  does  not, 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  speak  directly  of  the  love 
(Aydirr))  of  God.  But  if  He  does  not  thus  expressly 
predicate  love  of  God,  it  is  because  He  has  already 
endowed  Him,  as  subject,  with  this  love  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  gospel 
of  Christ,  contains  within  it  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  love  of  God.  If  the  Apostolic  writers  of  the 
NT  expand  with  greater  fulness  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  love,  they  are  only  making  explicit  the 
truth  involved  in  the  assurance  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  set  forth  on  every  page  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  God  whose  love  is  the  constant 
theme  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  is  the  Father-God 
of  Jesus  Christ  (so  H.  Holtzmann  interprets  the 
Pauline  formula  6  0eds  ko.1  Trarrjp  tou  Kvpiov  r/fiCov 
'Itjo-oO  Xpio-Tov,  Neutest.  Theol.  i.  171).  In  the  one 
word  'Abba,'  which  Christian  lips  have  learned  to 
repeat  after  the  Master,  there  lies  to  St.  Paul  the 
assurance  of  the  Divine  love  which  can  banish  the 
old  feeling  of  bondage  and  inspire  the  spirit  of 
adoption  (Ro  815).  The  Johannine  doctrine  that 
God  is  love  ( 1  Jn  4s)  is  but  the  statement  in  abstract 
terms  of  the  truth  to  which  Christ  has  given  con- 
crete expression  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  For  it  is  the  love  of  God  that  Christ  will 
express  by  this  name  which  is  so  constantly  on  His 
lips.  He  speaks  of  God  not  only  as  His  own 
Father  ('My  Father'),  or  as  the  Father  of  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ( '  your 
Father'),  but  as  'the  Father'  absolutely  (Mt  ll27, 
Mk  1332,  Lk  ll13).  The  title  suggests  more  than 
the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  mankind  as 
their  Creator.  In  Mt  54->-48  Christ  urges  His  hearers 
to  become  God's  sons  by  showing  a  love  like  to 
that  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  '  for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.'  Did  Father- 
hood mean  merely  Creatorship,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  becoming  the  sons  of  God.  All  men 
are  God's  creatures.  The  fact  that  Christ  speaks 
of  our  becoming  God's  sons,  proves  that  He  is 
using  the  terms  '  Father '  and  '  sons '  in  an  ethical 
sense.  By  Fatherhood  He  indicates  the  love  which 
God  cherishes  for  men,  by  sonship  the  love  by 
which  they  may  prove  themselves  like  in  charactei 
to  this  Father  whose  nature  is  love.  This  love 
suggested  by  the  name  '  Father '  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  not  merely  one  among 
the  various  attributes  of  God.  It  is  the  supreme 
and  dominating  element  in  the  Divine  character. 
It  is  in  it  that  the  Divine  perfection  lies  ;  and  when 
Christ  urges  us  to  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect  (Mt  548),  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  it  is  of  the  love  of  God  that  He  is 
thinking,  a  fact  recognized  by  Lk.,  who  substitutes 
'  merciful '  for  the  '  perfect '  of  Mt.'s  version  (Lk  636). 

This  love  of  the  Father  in  heaven  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  rests.  It  is 
all-embracing.  God  is  the  Father  not  only  of 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
i.e.  of  those  who  by  the  love  which  animates  them 
prove  themselves  to  be  His  sons  (Mt  545),  but  of  all 
men.  The  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  the  unjust  as 
well  as  the  just,  are  the  objects  of  His  love  (ib. ) ; 
and  if  the  facts  to  which   Christ  refers,  in   this 


connexion,  in  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
Father's  love,  do  not  go  beyond  such  natural  bless- 
ings as  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  that  is  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  these  blessings  require 
for  their  appreciation  no  special  receptivity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  enjoy  them  (Beyschlag,  N cutest. 
Theol.  i.  81).  The  Father  cares  for  all.  Each 
individual  is  precious  in  His  sight.  '  It  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish '  (Mt  IS14).  The 
very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered  (1030). 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  (Lk  157- 10).  In  the  fact  of  God's  Father- 
hood there  lies  the  assurance  that  He  will  cer- 
tainly give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  (Mt  711 
1819),  and  that  He  will  welcome  the  penitent 
sinner  who  turns  to  Him  (Lk  1511"32).  It  is  the 
Father's  good  pleasure,  Christ  assures  us,  to  give 
us  the  Kingdom  (1232),  that  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
to  obtain  which  a  man  might  well  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  else  (Mt  1344"46) ;  and  with  it 
He  gives  us  all  such  material  blessings  as  He  sees 
to  be  necessary  for  us  (Lk  1231,  Mt  6s3).  When  we 
thus  gather  together  the  various  utterances  of 
Christ  with  regard  to  the  God  whom  He  reveals 
to  us  as  Father,  when  we  think  of  the  assurance 
that  name  breathes  of  bountiful  providence,  of 
watchful  care,  of  forgiving  love,  when  we  remem- 
ber, above  all,  how  Christ  points  to  the  Father's 
unfailing  goodness  towards  the  undeserving  as  an 
instance  of  the  Divine  perfection,  we  must  confess 
that  though  the  Synoptic  Gospels  contain  no  direct 
mention  of  the  love  of  God,  the  Being  whose  char- 
acter the  Saviour  seeks  to  reveal  to  us  by  that 
name  '  Father '  is  one  whose  very  nature  is  love. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  the  same  representa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  God  that  meets  us.  Here, 
too,  '  Father '  is  the  favourite  designation.  It  has 
been  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  title  'Father' 
has  the  same  significance  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
in  the  Synoptics.  H.  Holtzmann  (Neutest.  Theol. 
ii.  433  f.)  maintains  that  in  the  constantly  recur- 
ring designation  of  God  as  '  the  Father '  there  is 
always  either  an  express  or  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
Son.  [For  a  full  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  word 
'Father'  in  St.  John,  see  Westcott,  The  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  pp.  29-34].  But  there  are  occasions 
on  which  we  feel  that  the  title  is  used  in  a  manner 
which  suggests  a  reflexion  on  the  love  of  God  quite 
in  the  manner  of  the  Synoptics,  as  when  Christ  says 
to  the  disciples  that  whatever  they  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  His  name  He  will  give  (1516  1623),  or  when 
He  tells  them  that  He  does  not  say  that  He  will 
pray  the  Father  for  them,  for  the  Father  Himself 
loveth  them  (1626f-).  And  in  any  case  the  question 
of  the  significance  attaching  to  the  title  '  Father ' 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  of  minor  interest  in  our 
present  inquiry,  since  that  Gospel  contains  many 
express  declarations  of  the  love  of  God,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  makes  the  question  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  that  title  in  the  Synoptics  matter  of 
importance.  These  express  references  to  the  love 
of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  occur  specially  in 
connexion  with  that  aspect  of  the  Divine  Jove 
which  we  proceed  to  consider  under  the  following 
head. 

2.  The  love  of  God  for  man  as  manifested  in 
Christ.— The  highest  proof  of  the  Father's  love  is 
given  in  the  mission  and  Person  of  the  Son.  This 
aspect  of  the  Divine  love,  which  is  emphasized  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  not  unknown  in  the  Synoptics, 
though  it  is  rather  implied  than  expressed.  If  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  manifested  in  the  bestowal  of 
if-  Messianic  Kingdom  (Lk  1232),  that  Kingdom 
which  has  been  prepared  for  His  children  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (Mt  2534),  and  which  is  now 
about  to  come  with  power  (Mk  91),  then  the  send- 
ing of  the  Son  (Mt  1040  2137)  to  inaugurate  the 


Kingdom  must  in  itself  be  an  evidence  of  the  love 
of  God.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  the  Son  of 
the  Father,  and  He  alone  can  reveal  the  Father  to 
man  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  1022).  And  this  revelation  is  not 
confined  to  His  preaching.  It  embraces  the  whole 
of  His  Messianic  work.  That  work  was  from  be- 
ginning to  end  animated  by  the  spirit  of  love.  He 
pointed  to  His  works  of  healing  as  proof  that  the 
Messianic  era  had  arrived  (Mt  ll5  1228).  He  de- 
scribed His  daily  work  on  one  occasion  as  '  casting 
out  devils  and  doing  cures '  (Lk  1332).  He  called  to 
all  who  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden  to  come  to 
Him  and  He  would  give  them  rest  (Mt  ll28).  As 
He  had  assured  men  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God, 
so  He  declared  that  He  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  (Mk  217),  and  on  occasion 
announced  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  to  those 
who  approached  Him  (Mk  25,  Lk  747f-)-  His  whole 
ministry  was  one  continual  mission  of  love,  culmin- 
ating in  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  own  life  as  a 
ransom  for  many  (Mk  1045).  If  we  look  for  the 
revelation  which  the  Son  gives  of  the  Father,  not 
only  to  His  preaching  but  to  His  Person  and  work, 
then  we  must  admit  that  that  revelation  is  one 
which  confirms  at  every  point  the  assurance  of 
God's  boundless  love  for  man  conveyed  by  the 
gracious  title  by  which  Christ  designates  Him. 

But  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  not  emphasized 
in  the  Synoptics  as  it  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Here  the  mission  of  the  only-begotten  Son  for  the 
salvation  of  man  is  expressly  cited  as  a  proof  of 
the  vastness  of  the  love  of  God  (316f-);  and  what- 
ever question  there  may  be  as  to  the  metaphysical 
relation  suggested  by  that  word  'only-begotten,' 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  depth  of  the  love  in- 
volved in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  so  designated. 
We  may  note  not  only  the  depth  but  the  wideness 
of  the  love  here  proclaimed.  God  gives  His  Son  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  This  wider  outlook  in 
connexion  with  the  work  of  Christ  is  characteristic 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (O.  Holtzmann,  Johannes- 
evangelium,  49  f.,  80  ft'.).  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  (442),  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  (Is9).  He  speaks  to  the 
world  (826),  gives  His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world 
(651),  is  the  light  of  the  world  (96  1246).  Into  this 
world  burdened  with  sin  (l29)  and  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  Himself  (1231  1714),  God  in  His 
infinite  love  has  sent  His  Son  for  its  deliverance 
(317).  Throughout  the  whole  Gospel  there  is  far 
more  prominence  given  than  in  the  Synoptics  to 
the  fact  that  Christ  has  been  sent  by  the  Father 
(537  716  816- 28  etc. ).  He  repeatedly  refers  to  Himself 
as  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent  (538  629 Id36 173). 
He  is  not  come  of  Himself  (7M),  but  is  come  in  the 
name  of  His  Father  (543)  from  whom  He  has  come 
forth  (842  1627  178).  Not  only  does  the  Son,  as  in 
the  Synoptics,  claim  to  reveal  the  Father  as  none 
other,  He  asserts  that  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  Him  (1038  1410-20  1721-23).  He  and  the 
Father  are  one  (1030  1722)._  The  words  that  He 
speaks  have  been  given  Him  by  His  Father  (716f- 
1249t.  14io.  24  178)_  The  works  that  He  does  are  the 
works  of  His  Father  who  dwelleth  in  Him  (1410). 
He  that  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father  (149). 
As  it  is  love  that  has  inspired  the  Father  in  the 
mission  of  His  Son,  so  it  is  love  that  is  the  animat- 
ing principle  in  the  life  of  the  Son  who  is  one  with 
the  Father — love  to  the  Father  on  the  one  hand 
(1431),  and  love  to  His  own  in  the  world  on  the 
other  (131  1513).  As  the  Father  has  loved  Him,  so 
He  has  loved  His  disciples  (159).  He  sets  His  love 
before  them  as  an  example,  and  bids  them  love  one 
another  as  He  has  loved  them  (1334  1512).  The 
highest  proof  of  His  love  is  given  in  His  death 
(Id15  1513).  The  Son  lays  down  His  life  willingly 
in  obedience  to  the  commandment  of  the  Father 
(10171-).     For  this  the  Father  has  given  the  Son  (316 


tduxe,  if  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  giving  to  the 
death,  may  be  taken,  in  view  of  314,  cf.  1232,  to 
include  this  reference) ;  and  the  result  will  be  the 
consummation  of  the  gracious  purpose  which  ani- 
mated the  Father  in  the  giving  of  the  Son.  The 
cross  will  become  the  centre  of  attraction.  Through 
it  Christ  will  draw  all  men  unto  Him  (1232  828  ll52, 
cf.  1016'-),  and  gain  the  victory  over  the  prince  of 
this  world  ( 1231).  Thus  will  the  love  which  impelled 
the  Father  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  gain  the  end 
it  seeks  to  attain,  man's  deliverance  from  the 
destruction  which  threatens  him,  and  participation 
in  the  blessing  of  everlasting  life  (315f-  640). 

Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  love  of  God  is 
presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  in  the  Person 
of  Christ  that  we  have  the  full  and  complete  revela- 
tion of  that  love.  He  is  God's  love  incarnate. 
The  Prologue  gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole 
Gospel.  Christ  is  the  Word  become  flesh,  the 
perfect  revelation  in  human  personality  of  the 
Divine  nature.  He  is  the  only-begotten  Son  (or 
only-begotten  God,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  deds 
instead  of  ui6s),  who  has  declared  the  Father  to  us 
(l18).  With  God  in  the  beginning  (v.2),  He  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (v.14).  The  glory 
that  we  behold  in  Him  is  a  full  revelation  of  the 
Divine  glory,  for  His  relation  to  the  Father  is  that 
of  an  only  son  who  receives  the  whole  of  his  father's 
inheritance  (ib.).  And  that  glory  is  the  glory  of 
one  who  reflected  in  His  own  person  the  Divine 
lovej  who  was  full  of  grace  and  truth  (ib.),  and  of 
whose  fulness  we  have  received,  in  ever  increasing 
measure,  participating  in  the  grace  which  flowed 
from  Him. 

3.  The  mutual  love  of  God  and  Christ.— The 
words  '  Father '  and  '  Son '  as  applied  by  Christ  to 
God  and  man  in  their  relations  to  one  another 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ethical  significance.  It 
is  by  His  love  that  God  proves  Himself  the  Father. 
It  is  by  exhibiting  a  love  like  to  that  which  God 
displays  that  man  becomes  the  son  of  God  (Mt  545). 
The  terms  do  not  lose  their  ethical  content  when 
used  to  describe  the  relation  in  which  God  and 
Christ  stand  to  one  another.  The  God  whom 
Christ  revealed  to  men  as  '  the  Father '  He  had 
known  first  of  all  as  His  own  Father.  Such  He 
had  felt  Him  to  be  from  His  childhood  (Lk  249). 
So  He  addressed  Him  in  prayer  (Mt  ll25f-,  Mk  1436, 
Lk  2346) ;  so  He  spoke  of  Him  to  others  (Mt  1032f- 
ll27  1819-35,  Lk  2229).  He  knew  Himself  to  be  in  a 
special  sense  the  object  of  the  Divine  love.  He 
had  been  anointed  of  the  Spirit  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  He  was  sent  (Mk  l10,  Lk 
418"21),  and  endowed  with  a  power  whereby  He 
might  triumph  over  every  hostile  influence  (Lk  1019 
ll2").  In  a  remarkable  utterance  (Lk  1022,  Mt  ll27) 
Christ  describes  the  intimate  relationship  in  which 
the  Father  and  He  stand  to  one  another,  'All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father  ;  and  no 
man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father ; 
and  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'  The  mutual  know- 
ledge which  Father  and  Son  have  of  one  another 
is  based  upon  that  mutual  love  indicated  by  the 
terms  Father  and  Son.  Christ  claims  to  be  able 
to  reveal  God  in  His  character  of  Father  (rls  ianv 
6  irarrip)  as  no  one  else,  for  none  can  have  such 
knowledge  of  the  Father's  love  as  the  Son,  who 
knows  Himself  to  be  in  the  supreme  degree  the 
object  of  that  love(Mk  l10),  and  can  say  of  Himself 
that  all  things  are  delivered  unto  Him  of  His 
Father,  i.e.  all  things  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  purpose.  And  the  Father 
can  reveal  Himself  thus  to  the  Son  because  of  the 
love  with  which  that  Son  responds  to  His  love, 
and  the  meekness  and  submission  with  which  He 
surrenders  Himself  to  the  Father's  will  (Mt  ll29, 
Mk  1436).    It  is  evident  that  in  this  striking  word 


of  Christ's  regarding  the  mutual  knowledge  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  words  '  Father '  and 
'  Son '  are  not  mere  names  to  denote  the  persons 
concerned,  but  are  used  to  suggest  that  mutual 
love  upon  which  the  knowledge  is  based.  And 
indeed  all  through  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there 
is  always  a  suggestion  of  this  relationship  of 
mutual  love  in  the  manner  in  which  God  and 
Christ  are  spoken  of  as  Father  and  Son.  Whether, 
when  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Synoptics  as  the 
Son  of  God,  there  is  more  than  this  ethical  relation- 
ship implied,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is 
difference  of  opinion.  But  it  is  admitted,  even 
by  those  who  attach  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
designation,  that,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate, 
it  has  an  ethical  content,  and  that,  when  Christ  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  whatever  more  may  be 
implied,  so  much  in  any  case  is  suggested,  that  on 
the  one  hand  He  is  the  supreme  object  of  the 
Father's  love,  and  that  on  the  other  He  exhibits 
in  His  Person  in  its  perfection  that  loving  obedience 
whereby  man  may  become  the  son  of  God. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  references  to  the  love 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  one  another  are  more 
frequent  and  more  express.  Christ  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  (316),  loved  by  the  Father  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (1724),  and  now  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (l18).  He  and  the 
Father  know  one  another  intimately  (1015).  The 
Father  loves  Him,  and  has  given  all  things  into  His 
hand  (3s5).  As  in  the  Synoptic  account  of  the 
announcement  at  the  Baptism,  Christ  is  called  the 
beloved  Son  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased  (Mk  l11), 
so  in  Jn.  the  love  of  the  Father  is  occasionally 
represented  as  being  based  upon  the  Son's  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father's  commandment  (1510)  and  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  Himself  (1017).  The  Father  never 
leaves  Him  alone  (1632),  for  He  does  always  those 
things  that  please  Him  (829).  Because  He  keeps 
His  Father's  commandments  He  abides  in  His  love 
(1510).  No  higher  estimate  can  be  given  of  the 
Saviour's  love  for  His  disciples  than  to  say  that  He 
has  loved  them  as  His  Father  has  loved  Him  (159), 
nor  of  the  love  of  God  for  believers  than  to  com- 
pare it  to  that  of  the  Father  for  the  Son  (1723). 
Sometimes  the  love  of  God  for  believers  is  repre- 
sented as  based  upon  that  of  the  Father  for  the 
Son(1421-2316i7). 

And  as  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  so  the  Son 
loves  the  Father.  He  alone  has  seen  and  known 
the  Father  (3U-  32  646  729  855  1015).  He  does  nothing 
of  Himself,  but  only  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do 
(519).  He  speaks  only  as  His  Father  hath  taught 
Him  (828  1250).  His  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Him  (4s4).  It  is  love  to  the  Father  (1431) 
no  less  than  love  to  His  brethren  (131  1513)  that  is 
the  motive  that  animates  Him  in  the  fulfilment  of 
His  vocation.  In  virtue  of  the  love  which  unites 
them  one  to  the  other,  each  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  other,  the  Son  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  the  Son  (1038  1410-20  1721-23).  They  have  no 
separate  interests.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  one 
belongs  to  the  other  (1710).  The  Father  and  the 
Son  are  one  (1030  17"). 

4.  The  loYe  of  man  for  God. — There  is  com- 
paratively little  under  this  heading  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospels.  It  is  true  that  Christ  has  Himself 
given  as  the  first  commandment  of  all,  that  which 
enjoins  the  love  of  God  with  the  whole  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength  (Mk  1228<r-),  and  in  the 
same  spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  He  finds  the  final 
explanation  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  their 
lack  of  this  love  of  God  (542).  But  so  far  as  the 
former  of  these  passages  is  concerned,  it  is  evident 
that  Christ's  answer  to  the  scribe  is  purposely 
couched  in  language  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  at  other 
times,  when  He  has  no  occasion  to  conform  to  OT 


modes  of  expression,  Christ  does  not  give  pro- 
minence to  the  duty  of  love  towards  God. 

Ritschl  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  of  how  small  a  part 
the  love  of  man  towards  God  plays  throughout  the  NT  as  a 
whole.  *  Love  is  reserved  as  the  characteristic  of  God  and 
God's  Son  in  the  foundation  and  guidance  of  the  congregation, 
while  of  its  members  faith  or  trust  in  God  and  His  Son  is 
demanded'  (Rechtf.  u.  Vers.  ii.  100  f.).  3.  Weiss  thinks  that 
Christ  keeps  the  commandment  of  love  to  God  in  the  back- 
ground, because  where  the  love  of  God  does  not  awaken  such 
love  in  return  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  demand  it  (Bib.  Theol. 
of  NT,  §  25b).  Wendt,  while  recognizing  that  the  idea  of  love 
correspond*  well,  on  the  whole,  to  the  filial  relationship, 
believes  that  it  is  too  general,  and  does  not  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  relation  of  subordination  and  complete 
dependence  in  which  man  stands  to  God.  To  express  the  feel- 
ing of  whole-hearted  devotion  to  God  suggested  by  the  idea  of 
love,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  full  recognition  to  His 
infinite  love  and  power,  Christ  selected  the  term  '  trust'  (trims) 
as  the  one  most  suitable  to  describe  the  disposition  man  should 
display  (Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  227). 

Whatever  the  reason,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  neither  in  the  Synoptics  nor  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  the  passages  referred 
to,  do  we  find  Christ  dwelling  on  the  love  which 
man  should  cherish  towards  God.  But  though  He 
speaks  of  man's  trust  in  God  rather  than  of  his 
love  towards  Him,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  trust  which  Christ  seeks  to  inspire  is  but 
love  under  a  slightly  different  form.  It  is  the 
response  of  the  human  heart  to  the  infinite  love  of 
God, — love  on  the  part  of  man  awakened  by  the 
love  of  God,  yet  humbling  itself  in  the  presence 
of  One  who.  though  the  Father,  is  yet  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Without  love  there  can  be  no 
such  trust  as  Christ  seeks  to  inspire.  The  prayer 
in  which  this  trust  finds  expression  must  be  the 
outpouring  of  a  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  of 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom.  The 
righteousness  which  becomes  the  members  of  the 
Kingdom  must  be  righteousness  not  of  outward 
conduct  alone,  but  of  a  heart  which  takes  delight 
\n  thg  performance  of  the  Divine  will.  The  be- 
liever is  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  and  the  right- 
eousness of  God  (Mt  6s3),  to  have  his  heart  fixed 
on  the  heavenly  treasure  (621),  to  be  filled  with 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  (624), 
and  to  renounce,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  whatever 
may  hinder  him  in  the  attainment  of  the  great 
end  set  before  him  (Mk  943-18,  cf.  Mt  IS4411-).  Though 
there  may  be  little  explicit  reference  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  to  the  love  for  God  which  man  is 
required  to  cherish,  we  feel  that  in  the  case  of  the 
believer  no  less  than  in  that  of  Christ  Himself,  it 
is  the  source  from  which  springs  all  the  strength 
for  the  performance  of  duty  and  the  endurance  of 
suffering,  and  that,  just  as  Christ  accounted  for 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  by  the  utter  lack  in  them 
of  this  love  of  God  (Jn  542),  so,  if  we  trace  back  to 
its  beginnings  the  faith  which  the  gospel  inspires, 
it  will  be  found  to  issue  from  the  love  to  the 
Father  who  has  revealed  Himself  in  Christ. 

5.  The  love  of  man  for  Christ.— Of  love  for 
Christ  there  is  almost  no  mention  in  the  Synoptics. 
In  one  utterance,  indeed,  Christ  requires  His  fol- 
lowers to  love  Him  more  than  their  closest  earthly 
relatives  (Mt  1037).  But  the  purpose  of  that  saying, 
as  is  proved  by  the  parallel  passage,  Lk  1426,  is 
not  so  much  to  insist  on  a  personal  affection  for 
Himself  as  the  condition  of  discipleship,  as  to  em- 
phasize the  supreme  worth  of  the  good  represented 
by  His  own  Person,  compared  with  which  the  joys 
of  family  life  are  to  be  esteemed  as  nothing.  The 
nearest  approach  to  any  reference  to  love  of  Him- 
self as  a  motive  for  conduct  is  to  be  found  in 
those  passages  in  which  He  puts  His  own  Person 
in  the  foreground,  requiring  of  His  disciples  a 
readiness  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  His  sake  (Mk 
8  1029),  and  attaching  high  importance  to  the 
most  trivial  acts  done  in  His  name  (Mk  937-41). 
On  these  occasions   He   identifies    Himself   with 


His  cause.  When  He  requires  devotion  to  Him- 
self, it  is  only  another  way  of  requiring  devotion 
to  the  truth  revealed  in  His  Person.  Thus  He 
speaks  of  sufferings  borne  for  His  sake  and  the 
gospel's  (835  1029,  cf.  Lk  1829),  and  of  being  ashamed 
of  Him  and  of  His  words  (Mk  8s8,  Lk  926).  In  this 
spirit  He  welcomed  the  love  displayed  by  the 
woman  who  anointed  His  feet  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance 
which  filled  her  heart,  and  of  the  vastness  of  the 
blessings  she  was  conscious  of  having  received 
(Lk  747). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  the  personal  rela- 
tion to  Christ  is  so  strongly  emphasized,  there  is 
more  direct  reference  to  love  as  the  disposition  the 
believer  may  be  expected  to  display  towards  Christ. 
Jesus  tells  the  Jews  that  if  God  were  their  Father 
they  would  love  Him,  for  He  proceeded  forth  and 
is  come  from  God  (842).  Of  the  disciples  He  says, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Father  loveth  them  be- 
cause they  have  loved  Him,  and  have  believed  that 
He  came  from  God  (1627).  Something  is,  indeed, 
still  lacking  in  their  love.  He  tells  them  in  His 
farewell  address  that  if  they  loved  Him  they 
would  rejoice  because  He  said  that  He  went  unto 
the  Father  (1428).  But  though  their  love  be  not 
perfect,  He  can  confidently  reckon  upon  it.  He 
would  only  remind  them,  as  He  does  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  that  address,  that  a  true 
love  for  Him  will  manifest  itself  in  the  keeping 
of  His  commandments  (1421-23'-).  So  it  had  been 
with  His  own  love  for  the  Father  (1431).  So  let  it 
be  with  the  disciples.  Let  them  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  love  to  Him  by  the  loyalty  of  their 
obedience.  Such  a  relationship  to  Himself,  love 
manifesting  itself  in  faithful  fulfilment  of  His 
commandments,  is  the  condition  upon  which  the 
giving  of  the  Paraclete  is  promised  (1415ff-).  Where 
it  exists,  Christ  promises  the  enjoyment  of  the 
closest  communion  with  the  Father  and  Himself 
( I4.21.  23)_  jf-  js  qUite  in  keeping  with  the  emphasis 
that  has  been  laid  upon  love  throughout  the 
Gospel  as  the  relation  which  must  exist  between 
the  disciple  and  Christ,  that  in  the  final  scene 
with  Peter  in  the  Epilogue  He  should  thrice 
address  to  him  the  question,  '  Lovest  thou  me  ? ' 
(2115-17),  as  if  to  suggest  that  such  love  is  the  in- 
dispensable qualification  on  the  part  of  one  who 
would  be  a  true  shepherd  of  Christ's  flock. 

In  view  of  these  quotations,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
Eitschl's  statement  (Rechtf.  u.  Vers.  iii.  560),  that,  apart  from 
Jn  2115- 16,  there  is  no  reference  in  the  NT  to  love  towards 
Christ.  Certainly  it  is  the  case  that,  for  the  most  part,  faith  is 
the  usual  formula  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  believer  to 
Him.  But  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  character 
of  this  Gospel,  with  its  conception  of  a  mystical  union  between 
the  believer  and  Christ  (151*),  to  use  warmer  colours  to  paint 
the  devotion  of  the  believer,  and  to  describe  that  complete 
self-surrender  to  Christ,  which  is  the  true  relation  to  Him,  as 
the  work  of  love. 

6.  The  loye  of  man  to  man. — Alongside  of  the 
first  great  commandment  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God,  Christ  places  a  second,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  (Mk  1231).  The  high  im- 
portance He  assigned  to  this  duty  is  evident  from 
the  place  He  gives  it  alongside  of  the  command- 
ment to  love  God.  'There  is  none  other  com- 
mandment greater  than  these'  (ib.).  Both  are 
ethical  in  their  nature.  The  ceremonial  observ- 
ances in  which  Christ's  contemporaries  thought  to 
find  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  commandment  are 
never  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
performance  of  the  offices  of  love  towards  our 
fellow-men.  These  latter,  because  they  are  ethical, 
are  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  which  are 
on  no  account  to  be  omitted  (Mt  2323).  To  refuse 
to  support  one's  parents,  on  the  plea  that  one 
desires  to  make  an  offering  of  the  money  that 
might  be  used  for  this  purpose,  is  to  make  a 
travesty  of  religion  (Mk  79"13).     The  ethical  stands 


above  the  ceremonial.  God  desires  mercy,  not 
sacrifice  (Mt  127).  The  first  commandment  may  be 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  but  when  it  is  a  question 
of  showing  love  towards  our  brother  man  or  per- 
forming some  act  of  worship  towards  God,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  is  to  come  first,  '  Leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  first  go  thy 
way  ;  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift'  (523t).  ' 

In  the  enunciation  of  this  second  great  com- 
mandment, Christ  specifies  the  love  which  men 
are  required  to  show  for  one  another  as  the  love 
of  one's  neighbour.  Doubtless  the  word  was  sug- 
gested by  the  precept  from  Leviticus  which  He 
quoted,  just  as  the  form  of  the  first  commandment 
is  based,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  language  of 
Deuteronomy.  When  we  inquire  as  to  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  circle  denoted  by  the  term  '  neighbour,' 
we  seem  to  find  an  answer  in  the  pai'able  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  which  was  told,  according  to 
Lk. ,  in  response  to  the  question  that  had  been  put, 
'Who  is  my  neighbour?'  (Lk  1029"37).  But  in  its 
present  form  that  parable  gives  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question.  After  telling  the  story  of 
what  befell  the  traveller,  how  he  was  maltreated 
by  the  thieves  and  passed  by  in  his  miserable 
plight  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  and  how  at 
last  the  Samaritan  took  compassion  on  him,  Christ 
asks,  '  Which  now  of  those  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ? ' 
The  answer  is,  the  Samaritan  ;  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  parable  seems  to  be  that  it  was  the  traveller's 
duty  to  love  the  Samaritan,  i.e.  that  the  term 
'  neighbour '  is  wider  than  the  lawyer  who  had  put 
the  question  seemed  to  imagine,  and  must  be  held 
to  embrace  any  who  by  their  conduct  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  name,  whether  they  be  Jews 
or  not  (so  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  268).  This  is 
certainly  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  parable  as 
it  at  present  stands,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  can  have  been  the  lesson  Christ  desired  to  en- 
force by  it.  It  starts  with  the  object  of  proving 
who  is  one's  neighbour  in  the  sense  of  diligendus 
(v.29),  and  ends  by  proving  who  is  the  traveller's 
neighbour  in  the  sense  of  ddigens,  v.36  (Jiilicher, 
Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  ii.  596).  The  nearest 
approach  that  it  reaches  to  a  definition  of  the 
term  '  neighbour '  in  the  sense  required  is  contained 
in  the  '  Go  and  do  thou  likewise '  with  which  it 
concludes.  The  usual  method  of  interpreting  the 
parable  is  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
in  the  practical  lesson  enforced  by  that  exhorta- 
tion, and  to  conclude  that  our  neighbour  is  anyone 
who  requires  our  help.  But  in  view  of  the 
immediately  preceding  statement  that  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  traveller  was  the  Samaritan  who  had 
compassion  on  him,  it  seems  utterly  incongruous 
to  conclude  that  the  design  of  the  parable  is  to 
teach  that  one's  neighbour  is  not  one's  benefactor, 
but  anyone  that  one  can  benefit,  i.e.  in  this  case 
that  the  traveller  was  the  neighbour  of  the 
Samaritan.  So  we  can  only  conclude  that  Lk.  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  parable  in 
connexion  with  this  question  of  the  lawyer's,  and 
that  whatever  the  original  purpose  for  which  it 
was  related,  it  was  certainly  not  designed  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question,  '  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour ? '  in  the  sense  of  '  Who  is  the  person  I  am 
required  to  love  ? ' 

But  the  precise  scope  of  the  term  '  neighbour '  in 
the  mouth  of  Christ  is  of  the  less  importance,  as 
it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  His  interview  with 
the  scribe  (Mk  1228"34,  Mt  22:;5->°)  that  He  thus 
defines  the  limits  within  which  one  is  to  show  love 
towards  one's  fellow-men,  and  there,  as  we  have 
seen,  He  is  evidently  formulating  His  answer  in 
the  language  of  the  OT  commandment.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  narrow  sense  in  which  the  term 
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'  neighbour '  was  interpreted  by  His  contem- 
poraries, who  could  add  to  the  injunction  to  love 
their  neighbour  a  corollary  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  to  hate  their  enemy  (Mt  543),  Christ  enjoined 
a  love  which  was  to  embrace  both  friend  and 
enemy  (v.*"-).  The  Golden  Rule  which  Christ  has 
given  men  to  guide  them  in  their  offices  of  love 
takes  us  far  beyond  the  circle  of  neighbours  in 
the  narrow  Jewish  sense.  The  command  runs, 
'  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  (not 
your  neighbours)  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them '  (712).  We  are  to  show  love  to  all. 
'  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee,'  '  if  any  man  will 
sue  thee,'  '  whosoever  shall  compel  thee,'  '  he  that 
asketh  thee,'  '  he  that  would  borrow  of  thee,' — these 
are  the  phrases  with  which  Christ  introduces  those 
to  whom  He  commands  His  disciples  to  show 
love  (539"42).  Sometimes  He  describes  them  as 
'brothers'  (522- 24  73"5  1815-  21f-  ™),  not  in  the  sense 
of  those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  natural  ties,  in 
which  sense  brotherly  love  is  practised  by  the 
Gentiles  as  well  (547),  nor  in  the  sense  of  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (so  B.  Weiss ; 
Westcott,  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  note  on  1  Jn  29), 
in  which  sense  the  word  would  reproduce  in  a 
new  form  the  limitation  that  attached  to  the 
Jewish  interpretation  of  the  term  'neighbour,'  but 
in  the  same  wide  sense  as  He  applies  the  term 
'  Father '  to  God.  He  is  the  Father  not  only  of 
the  members  of  the  Kingdom,  but  of  all  mankind 
(545),  and  by  using  the  term  'brother'  to  denote 
the  objects  of  our  love,  Christ  will  suggest  that 
it  is  to  be  a  love  as  wide  and  all-embracing  as 
that  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  bestows  His 
bounties  on  good  and  evil,— a  love  not  only  of 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but 
of  all  who  have  the  right  to  look  up  and  claim  God 
as  their  Father  in  heaven  (Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii. 
270  f.).  The  command  to  forgive  our  brother  his 
trespasses  (1835)  is  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense 
in  614f-,  when,  in  place  of  forgiving  our  brother, 
Christ  speaks  of  forgiving  men  their  trespasses. 

From  various  occasional  utterances  of  Christ  we 
can  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  love 
which  He  expects  men  to  display  in  their  relations 
to  one  another.  Its  unselfishness  on  the  one  side, 
and  its  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others  on  the 
other,  are  features  which  continually  appear  in 
the  exhortations  in  which  He  seeks  to  inculcate  it. 
In  illustration  of  the  unselfish  spirit  which  He 
commends,  He  urges  His  hearers  to  invite  to  their 
banquets  not  their  friends  and  kinsmen  who  may 
invite  them  in  return,  but  the  poor,  the  maimed, 
the  lame  and  the  blind,  who  cannot  recompense 
them  (Lk  1412"-).  In  the  same  spirit  He  bids 
men  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  (635,  according  to 
the  translation  of  ix.r}5kv  AireXirlfovTes  best  suited  to 
the  context).  Another  aspect  of  the  unselfish- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  love 
Christ  would  instil,  is  the  suppression  of  those 
vindictive  feelings  which  are  prone  to  rise  when 
we  experience  ill-treatment  from  others.  We  are 
required  to  forgive  those  who  have  wronged  us,  not 
seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven  (Mt  1821'-)  ; 
to  be  so  far  from  resenting  injury  we  receive  from 
another  that  we  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  allow  him  who  would  take  away  our  coat 
to  have  our  cloak  also,  and  go  two  miles  with  him 
who  would  compel  us  to  go  one  {53a~i2) ;  to  love 
our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  persecute 
us  (5U).  Again,  this  unselfishness  will  exhibit 
itself  in  the  absence  of  all  self-assertion  or  desire 
to  attain  pre-eminence  among  our  fellows.  Such 
self-exaltation  is  characteristic  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Mk  1238f-,  Mt  236ff-),  and  of  the  Gentiles 
(Mk  1042,  Lk  2225).  But  the  follower  of  Christ, 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  and  who  was  among  His  disciples  as  he 
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that  serveth,  will  be  ready  to  stoop  to  the  lowliest 
service  (Mk  1043"45,  Lk  2226f-),  and  will  seek  for 
self-exaltation  only  through  self-abasement  (Lk 
14"). 

But  while  love  is  thus  regardless  of  self,  it  will 
ever  seek  to  advance  the  good  of  others.  It  will 
give  readily  to  supply  their  demands  (Mt  5**,  Lk 
630).  Nay,  it  will  be  quick  to  anticipate  them. 
It  will  teach  us  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place  and 
realize  what  they  stand  in  need  of.  '  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them'  (Mt  712,  Lk  631).  We  shall 
not  hesitate  to  share  with  them  our  earthly  goods. 
'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive '  is  a 
saying  of  Christ's  preserved  by  St.  Paul  (Ac  2035) 
which  is  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  In  the 
picture  which  Christ  has  painted  of  the  Judgment, 
He  claims  as  offices  of  love  performed  towards 
Himself  acts  of  kindness  done  to  our  unfortunate 
fellow-creatures  (Mt  2534"40).  That  is  the  wise  use 
of  our  riches  whereby  we  make  to  ourselves  friends 
of  those  whom  we  benefit  (Lk  169).  But  we  shall 
care  not  only  for  our  brother's  worldly  interests, 
but  also  for  his  spiritual  welfare.  We  are  solemnly 
warned  to  give  heed  lest  we  cause  him  to  stumble 
(Mk  942,  Lk  17"- ).  It  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones, 
i.e.  the  humblest  member  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
should  perish  (Mt  1814).  And  while  we  are  careful 
to  avoid  the  censorious  spirit  which  takes  delight 
in  uncharitable  judgment  of  the  faults  of  others 
(7lf- ),  we  shall  still  feel  it  our  duty  to  rebuke  our 
brother  when  he  trespasses,  and  to  endeavour  to 
reclaim  him  from  his  sin  (1815f-). 

One  other  point  worthy  of  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  duty  of  brotherly  love  which  Christ 
inculcates,  is  the  light  in  which  this  duty  is  pre- 
sented in  view  of  the  love  which  we  experience  at 
the  hands  of  God.  At  the  root  of  all  that  Christ 
says  regarding  the  love  which  we  should  display 
to  one  another  lies  the  great  truth  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  That  word  of  St.  John's,  '  We  love 
because  he  first  loved  us'  (1  Jn  419),  expresses  the 
position  which  Christ  takes  up.  To  forgive  another 
his  trespasses  and  to  recompense  an  injury  with 
kindness,  to  love  one's  enemies  and  to  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  one,  appears  the  height  of 
magnanimity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natural 
man.  But  Christ  puts  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  love  with  which  God  treats 
man,  undeserving  as  he  is,  and  of  the  readiness  with 
which  He  forgives  us  our  offences.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Unforgiving  Servant  (Mt  1823"35)  He  exhibits 
in  its  true  light  the  conduct  of  the  man  who,  freely 
forgiven  at  the  hands  of  God,  yet  refuses  to  for- 
give his  brother  who  has  offended  him.  And  as 
our  indignation  burns  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
unforgiving  servant  in  the  parable,  we  realize  that 
so  far  from  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  have 
offended  us  being  the  magnanimous  conduct  we 
had  imagined,  it  is  a  simple  duty,  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  which  calls  for  severest  condemnation. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  duty  of  love  to  our 
brother  is  laid  down  with  the  utmost  distinctness, 
though  the  references  are  comparatively  few.  As 
in  the  Synoptics  Christ  had  summed  up  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  in  the  Golden  Rule  to  do  unto 
others  whatsoever  we  would  that  they  should  do 
to  us,  so  here  He  concentrates  His  ethical  teaching 
to  His  disciples  in  the  new  commandment  to  love 
one  another  as  He  has  loved  them  (1334  1512).  It 
was  a  new  commandment  in  the  new  emphasis 
with  which  it  was  enjoined,  in  the  new  place 
assigned  to  it  as  the  one  principle  in  which  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  find  fulfilment  (Mt  712  517ff-, 
cf.  Ro  139,  Gal  514),  in  the  new  sanction  it  received 
through  the  appeal  to  Christ's  own  example.  He 
declares  that  the  keeping  of  this  commandment  is 


the  sure  test  whereby  His  disciples  may  be  recog- 
nized by  others  (1335).  It  is  by  their  fulfilment  of 
it  alone  that  they  may  enjoy  such  close  communion 
with  Him  as  He  enjoys  with  His  Father  (1510-12). 
He  has  given  them  an  example  in  His  own  Person 
of  the  love  they  are  to  practise.  At  the  last  meal 
with  His  disciples,  at  which  this  new  command- 
ment was  given,  He  had  Himself  washed  their 
feet,  to  enforce  the  injunction  to  lowly  service 
which  He  laid  upon  them  (1314ff>).  But  this  act  of 
condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Master  was 
typical  of  the  self-denying  love  which  He  had  dis- 
played throughout  His  whole  intercourse  with 
them,  that  love  which  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  life.  It  is  to 
this  that  He  points  when  He  urges  them  to  love 
one  another  as  He  has  loved  them.  '  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends'  (1513). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  brotherly  love  which 
is  thus  commended  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  falls  short 
of  that  enjoined  in  the  Synoptics,  in  respect  that  it 
is  limited  to  the  circle  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood. While  Christ  in  the  Synoptics  commands 
us  to  love  our  neighbour,  and  insists  that  the  love 
which  He  enjoins  must  embrace  not  only  our 
friends  but  our  enemies,  we  read  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  a  love  for  one  another  (1334,35  1512- 17). 
The  reciprocal  pronoun  points  to  a  limitation  of 
the  love  to  the  Christian  brotherhood.  The  Chris- 
tians are  known  not  by  their  love  for  others,  but 
by  their  mutual  love  amongst  themselves  (H. 
Holtzmann,  Handcom.  on  Jn  1313,  Neutest.  Theol. 
ii.  388  f.  ;  0.  Holtzmann,  Johannesevang.  76,  266). 
And  as  the  love  which  the  believer  is  exhorted  to 
practise  is  limited  to  the  Christian  brotherhood,  so 
also,  it  is  maintained,  is  that  of  Christ  Himself, 
which  is  held  up  as  an  example.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  and  St.  Paul  both  cite  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  highest  proof  that  can  be  given  of  His  love ; 
but  St.  Paul  finds  in  it  a  proof  of  His  love  for  His 
enemies  (Ro  56ff-),  whereas  the  Evangelist  adduces 
it  as  a  proof  of  His  love  for  His  friends  (1513). 
Such  love  of  friends,  it  is  maintained,  is  the 
highest  love  the  Gospel  recognizes.  Of  love  for 
one's  enemies  it  knows  nothing  (O.  Holtzmann, 
ib.  87,  276 ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Handcom.  on  Jn  1513, 
Neutest.  Theol.  ii.  477). 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  so  much  truth  in 
the  contention  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  love 
referred  to  in  1334f-  1512- 17  is  a  love  of  Christian 
brethren  for  one  another.  It  would  be  quite  un- 
warrantable to  find  the  novelty  of  the  command- 
ment 1334  in  the  wideness  of  its  scope,  to  which 
there  is  no  reference  at  all  in  the  context.  But  it 
is  equally  unwarrantable  to  explain  that  novelty 
as  consisting  in  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  within 
which  Christ,  in  the  context,  insisted  on  its  fulfil- 
ment, as  if  this  commandment  to  practise  brotherly 
love  were  an  advance  upon  the  old  injunction  to 
love  one's  neighbour.  (So  Grotius:  'Novum  autem 
dicit,  quia  non  agit  de  dilectione  communi  om- 
nium, sed  de  speciali  Christianorum  inter  se,  qua 
tales  sunt';  cf.  Kolbing,  SK,  1845,  pp.  685-694). 
It  is  a  mistake  to  take  the  commandment  in 
any  exclusive  sense,  as  if  there  were  any  con- 
trast implied  to  the  wider  commandment  of  the 
Synoptics.  Christ  speaks  of  the  love  of  Chris- 
tian brethren  for  one  another,  either  because  He 
had  had  occasion  immediately  before  to  give  His 
disciples  a  lesson  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  ready  to  render  loving  service  to  one 
another  (134"17),  or  because  it  was  natural  to  look 
for  the  display  of  this  spirit  of  love  He  would 
inculcate  first  of  all  within  the  smaller  circle  of 
those  who  stood  in  close  relation  to  Him  and  to 
one  another.  It  is  not  a  question  of  confining 
their  love  to  their  Christian  brethren,  but  of  dis- 
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playing  it  towards  those  with  whom  they  come 
into  closest  contact. 

In  the  same  way  as  Christ  urges  them  to  show 
their  love  to  those  who  stand  nearest  to  them,  He 
represents  His  own  love  as  issuing  in  the  sacrifice 
He  made  for  them,  His  friends.  He  does  not 
mean  that  it  was  because  of  the  love  they  had 
shown  Him  as  friends  that  He  responded  with  this 
culminating  proof  of  love  in  return.  On  the  con- 
trary, He  calls  them  friends  because  they  are  the 
objects  of  His  love  (1515f-).  His  sacrifice  has  not 
been  evoked  by  the  friendship  they  have  displayed. 
It  is  rather  their  friendship  that  is  the  response 
to  the  love  He  has  cherished  for  them,  of  which 
that  sacrifice  was  the  culminating  proof. 

While  we  recognize,  then,  that  in  this  farewell 
conversation  with  His  disciples,  the  love  which 
Christ  urges  them  to  display  is  in  the  first  instance 
a  love  of  one  toward  another,  we  cannot  admit  that 
there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  either  of  the  Evan- 
gelist or  of  Christ  Himself  to  limit  the  practice  of 
it  to  the  Christian  brotherhood.  The  circumstances 
in  which  the  address  was  spoken  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  form  in  which  the  commandment  is 
given,  and  the  manner  in  which  Christ's  example 
is  appealed  to.  The  Teacher  who  had  inculcated 
a  love  which  was  to  embrace  friend  and  enemy 
alike  might  well  feel  constrained  to  give  His  own 
disciples  the  commandment  to  love  one  another. 
And  He  who  had  given  His  life  as  a  ransom  for 
many  might  well  remind  those  who  stood  nearest 
to  Him  that  they  were  among  the  many  for  whom 
the  sacrifice  was  made,  and  appeal  to  them  to  love 
one  another  as  He  had  loved  them. 

Literature.  —  Sartorius,  The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Love ; 
Wendt,  Die  Le.hre  Jesu,  ii. ;  NT  Theol.  of  B.  Weiss,  Beyschlag, 
H.  Holtzmann,  Stevens ;  Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung  wad  Versoh- 
nung  ;  Rothe,  Theol.  Ethik  ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  xiii.  xiv.  ; 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  iv.  222 ;  Law,  Serious  Call,  ch.  xx.  ; 
Butler,  Serm.  xi.-xiv. ;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus, 

97> i14-  G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 

LOWLINESS.  —  The  modest  attitude  of  mind 
and  demeanour  which  characterized  our  Lord  as  a 
man.  It  is  in  contrast  with,  though  not  in  contra- 
diction to,  the  greatness  both  of  His  station  and 
of  His  claims.  He  describes  Himself  (Mt  ll29)  as 
'lowly  in  heart,'  and  the  word  employed  (raireivds) 
is  accurately  translated  by  the  Eng.  '  lowly '  and 
the  Lat.  humilis  as  denoting  that  which  is  near 
the  earth,  low  as  opposed  to  lofty,  bowed  down  as 
opposed  to  erect.  Though  sometimes  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  indicating  meanness  of  spirit,  this  is 
not  at  all  its  necessary  or  common  signification. 
In  the  moral  sense  it  is  opposed  to  proud,  haughty, 
self-assertive.  The  adjective  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  NT  (Lk  l52,  2  Co  10\  Ja  l9  46,  1  P  55) ;  and  the 
noun  Taweti>o<f>poo,iJi>r)  and  the  verb  Ta-reivdia  are  even 
of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Both  noun  and  verb 
are  used  by  St.  Paul  (Ph  23- 8)  in  describing  the 
k4vioo-is  of  Christ,  where  a  twofold  lowliness  is 
declared  of  Him  :  (1)  in  becoming  man,  (2)  as  a  man. 
In  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (99)  the  Messianic 
King  is  foretold  as  being  '  lowly  and  riding  upon 
an  ass ' ;  but  in  the  passages  where  the  prophecy 
is  quoted  (Mt  215,  Jn  1215),  the  action  is  given  in 
both  cases.  The  adjective  is  altogether  omitted 
by  St.  John,  and  is  rendered  'meek'  {irpads)  by 
St.  Matthew.  See  also  artt.  Meekness  and 
Humility.  E.  C.  Dargan. 

LUKE. — The  only  reliable  sources  for  the  life  of 
Luke  are  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and,  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  his  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  The  biography  found  in  many  MSS  of  the 
Gospel  in  Latin,  and  printed,  for  example,  in 
Wordsworth  and  White's  Novum  Te.itamentum 
Domini  Nostri  Tesu  Christi  Latine,  Pars  i.  (Oxonii, 
1889-1898),  pp.  269-272,  can  hardly  be  considered 


reliable,  by  whomsoever  composed.     Some  of  its 
statements  will  be  quoted  below. 

1.  Name. — The  name  Aowcas  appears  to  be  unex- 
ampled elsewhere.  The  modern  accentuation  is 
no  doubt  correct,  and  this  at  once  proclaims  it  as  a 
contraction  or  shorter  form  of  some  other  name. 
It  belongs  in  fact  to  the  class  of  pet  names 
(Lallnamen,  Kosenamen  in  German),  as  a  glance  at 
the  long  list  of  such  in  Jannaris'  Historical  Gr. 
Gran.  (London,  1897),  §  287,  will  show.  The  NT 
itself  is  not  without  examples  of  such  names  ;  2£Xas 
(— iX^as)  for  "Lihovavds, '  Ap.ir\iS.s  (Ko  16s)  for  'AfiTrXlaros, 
'OXv/xwas  (Ro  1615)  for  'OXu/xmoSw/'os,  Ai^as  (Col  4") 
for  ATjfirjTpios,  'EtraQpas  (Col  412)  for  'Eira<pp6biTos, 
'AiroXXiis  for  'AwoWdivios,  Zi/yas  (Tit  313)  for  Z-qvddupos, 
AvTiiras  (Rev  2'3)  for  'AvriiraTpos,  2,Te<pava$  (1  Co  16ls) 
for  2Te0ae?706pos.  The  shorter  names  are  less 
technical  and  more  friendly  than  the  others.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Aou/cas  is  short  for  AovKavds, 
and  indeed  this  latter  form  is  very  frequent  in  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  Latin  Bible,  in  the  title  of  the 
Gospel.  There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the 
nominative  in  MSS,  but  the  accusative  cata 
LUCANUM  is  regular  (see  C.  H.  Turner  in  JThSt, 
vi.  (1904-1905),  pp.  256-258).  Monsignor  Mercati, 
of  the  Vatican  Library,  has  found  an  instance  even 
of  the  nominative,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Concord- 
ius  at  Aries,  matteus  marcus  lucanvs  ioannes 
(ib.  p.  435).  *  The  name  Lucanus  suggests  '  Lu- 
canian,'  a  native  of  the  district  of  Southern  Italy  ; 
it  also  suggests  the  Latin  poet,  a  member  of  the 
gens  Annma,  nephew  of  Seneca  the  philosopher. 
But  neither  of  these  suggestions  seems  to  lead  us 
further  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  ancestry  or 
family  of  the  Third  Evangelist. 

2.  Origin. — The  Latin  biography  above  referred 
to  calls  Luke  a  Syrian  of  Antioch.  This  is  almost 
certainly  due  to  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Ac  131, 
where  a  different  person,  with  a  different  name, 
Lucius,  is  mentioned.  If  that  be  not  the  explana- 
tion, the  selection  of  Antioch  may  be  due  to  a 
guess,  which  sought  to  connect  him  with  an  im- 
portant city.  Some  have  thought  that  '  Antioch- 
ensis '  is  right,  but  that  '  Syrus '  is  wrong,  and 
would  claim  him  for  Pisidian  Antioch,  a  place  of 
much  less  importance.  In  the  absence  of  other 
evidence,  this  second  theory  would  be  possible,  as 
Pisidian  Antioch  is  much  nearer  the  historical 
scene  on  which  he  first  appears  and  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Book  of  Acts  itself,  however,  seems  to  yield 
up  the  secret.  If  we  concentrate  our  attention  on 
that  part  of  the  narrative  which  tells  of  St.  Paul's 
visit  to  Philippi,  we  observe  certain  peculiarities 
about  it  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other  parts. 
In  the  first  place,  we  observe  that  in  169  '  a 
certain  man  of  Macedonia'  (tis  implies  that  the 
author  could  name  him  if  he  chose)  is  mentioned 
as  appearing  to  St.  Paul  in  a  dream  at  Troas,  and 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  into  Macedonia.  In  the 
following  verse,  the  first  'We 'passage  begins: — 
'  we  sought  immediately.'  The  Macedonians  did 
not  differ  from  other  Greeks  in  their  appearance 
or  dress,  and  why  should  the  author  conceal  the 
name  of  the  Macedonian,  if  not  from  modesty  ? 
The  present  writer  can  feel  no  doubt  that  Luke 
and  Paul  met  in  Troas,  and  conversed  together, 
expectant  of  a  sign  of  the  Spirit's  will ;  that,  as 
the  result  of  their  impressive  talk,  St.  Paul  saw  a 
vision  of  his  companion  of  the  previous  day,  who 
appeared  to  be  addressing  him  in  the  words  of 
v.  9 ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the 
time,  considered — who  shall  say  wrongly? — that 
the  Spirit  had  spoken  through  this  dream.  V12 
of  ch.  16  is  even  more  important  in  this  connexion 
for  the  information  it  supplies  : — '  Philippi,  which 

*  The  present  writer  has  recently  seen  it  on  the  mould  of  this 
sarcophagus  at  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain  near  Paris. 
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is  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  first  of  its  district,  a 
Roman  colony.'  The  characterization  of  Philippi 
might  almost  be  styled  gratuitous.  Since  the 
battle  of  b.c.  42  this  place  was  well  known  to 
all  persons  of  any  education.  Further,  one  might 
judge  from  this  passage  that  it  was  the  only 
Roman  colony  mentioned  in  Acts.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Corinth,  Lystra,  Ptoleinais,  and 
Pisidian  Antioch,  to  mention  no  others,  were  also 
Roman  colonies ;  yet  the  author  affixes  the  title  to 
Philippi  only.  Again,  we  know  that  Philippi  was 
not  regarded  by  all  as  the  chief  town  of  its  district. 
The  author  is  clearly  taking  a  side  as  against  those 
who  regarded  Thessalonica  or  Amphipolis  as  the 
chief  town  of  that  district.  The  rivalry  between 
cities  was  a  characteristically  Greek  quality,  which 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  more  modern  rivalry  between 
Dole  and  Basancon.  An  instance  in  Asia  Minor 
was  that  between  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Perga- 
mum.  We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  regarding  the 
author  as  a  native  of  Philippi.  His  fondness  for 
the  sea  and  all  matters  nautical,  as  well  as  his 
choice  of  a  profession  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Greeks,  already  proclaim  him  a  Greek.  There  are 
other  indications  that  point  to  Philippi  as  his 
native  place.  V.13  of  ch.  16,  '  where  we  thought 
there  was  a  place  of  prayer,'  is  quite  natural,  if 
the  author,  being  a  Gentile,  had  only  a  rough  idea 
where  the  Jewish  place  of  prayer  in  his  native 
town  was.  Again,  when  Paul  and  Silas  go  to 
Thessalonica  (Ac.  171),  Luke  is  left  behind  in 
Philippi,  and  reappears  in  that  neighbourhood 
afterwards  (204-5). 

3.  Notes  on  his  Life. — Of  Luke's  early  life  little 
can  be  said,  and  that  little  is  inference  derived 
from  his  two  books.  If  he  were  the  son  of  a  Greek 
freedman  of  a  Roman  master,  this  would  account 
both  for  his  name  and  his  history.  From  the 
character  of  the  language  of  his  writings  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  a  good  education,  both  rhe- 
torical and  medical.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where 
he  was  educated,  as  higher  education  was  wide- 
spread in  the  Greek  world.  About  his  disposition 
something  can  be  said.  From  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  poor  in  his  Gospel  and  his  loving, 
attachment  to  Paul,  as  well  as  his  self-effacement, 
it  seems  not  too  fanciful  to  picture  him  as  a  man 
of  modest,  tender,  sympathetic,  and  constant 
nature.  His  circumstances  appear  to  have  been 
good;  otherwise  he  could  hardly  have  followed 
Paul  as  he  did,  ministering  to  his  ailing  body. 
The  present  writer  has  little  doubt  that  the  reason 
why  Titus,  though  a  valued  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul, 
is  not  mentioned  in  Acts,  is  that  he  was  Luke's 
brother,  especially  as  the  only  natural  way  to  take 
the  words  rbv  a8e\<p6v  in  2  Co  1218  is  as  '  his  brother,' 
i.e.  the  brother  of  the  man  previously  mentioned, 
that  is,  of  Titus.  Luke  as  a  teacher  was  not  so 
prominent  as  Titus,  and  hence  is  not  named  there. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  would  have  been 
understood  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
obscuration  produced  by  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
the  term  '  brother.' 

The  only  part  of  Luke's  life  of  which  we  know 
much  is  the  part  he  spent  travelling  in  St.  Paul's 
company.  They  met  first  at  Troas,  and  journeyed 
together  from  there  by  Samothrace  and  Naapolis 
to  Philippi  (Ac  1610-12).  In  Philippi  Luke  remained 
after  Paul  had  gone,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
separated  for  a  little  over  five  years  (according  to 
Ramsay's  chronology).  After  meeting  again,  al- 
most certainly  at  Philippi  (Ac  20s-3),  they  appear 
to  have  remained  together  till  the  death  of  St. 
Paul.  Certainly  they  were  together  on  St.  Paul's 
last  journey  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  up  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  21^),  and  on  the 
eventful  voyage  to  Puteoli  and  Rome  (ch.  27).  In 
Rome  he  appears  with  St.  Paul  (Col  4W,  Philem2*). 
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It  is  probable  that  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
medical  and  literary  work,  and  not  so  much  to 
evangelization.  The  Latin  biography  states  that 
he  never  married,  and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
74  in  Bceotia  (some  MSS.,  Bithynia).  Another 
tradition  has  it  that  he  died  at  Constantinople, 
and  his  sarcophagus,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  there,  is  now  pointed  out  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua. 

Literature. — The  above  art.  is  largely  indebted  to  Sir 
W.  M.  Ramsay's  St. Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen*, 
the  most  sympathetic  study  of  Luke  in  existence.  See  also  Ms 
Wan  Christ  Bom  at  Bethlehemt  A  study  in  the  Credibility  oj 
St.  Luke  3 ;  cf.  E.  J.  Knowling's  Introduction  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  The  Expositor's  Gr.  Test.,  vol.  ii.  (Lond.  1900); 
Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke  (Lond.  18S2)  •' 
Harnack,  Lukas  der  Arzt  (Leipzig,  1906).  ' 

A.  SooTER. 

**LUKE,  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO.— 

i.  The  Synoptic  Problem. 

1.  Solutions  offered  in  the  past. 

2.  Priority  of  St.  Mark. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  a  proto-Mark,  of  a  deutero-Mark, 

and  of  a  trito-Mark. 
ii.  Analysis  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  according  to  the  sources 
used. 

1.  First  Source— St.  Mark. 

2.  Second  Source — St.  Matthew's  Logia. 

3.  Third  Source — a  Pauline  Collection. 

4.  Fourth  Source — Anonymous  Fragments. 

5.  Fifth  Source— a  Private  Collection  (from  the  Holy 

Family  ?  ). 

6.  Editorial  Notes. 

iii.  Points  of  contact  with  St.  John, 
iv.  St.  Luke's  characteristics, 
v.  Date  of  writing. 

Literature. 

i.  The  Synoptic  Problem. — To  a  student  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three.  Indeed,  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that,  but  for  St.  Luke,  the  Synoptic  Problem 
would  never  have  existed.  For  the  connexions 
between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  compara- 
tively simple  and  are  easily  explained.  It  is  only 
when  we  read  St.  Luke  that  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions which  constitute  the  Problem  arise.  We  have 
first  to  explain  the  fact  of  his  omissions  (a)  of 
Markan  matter,  (6)  of  Matthaean ;  next,  his  addi- 
tions (a)  of  narrative,  (b)  of  discourse  ;  thirdly,  his 
variations  from  the  other  Gospels  in  arrangement 
(a)  of  Markan  matter,  (6)  of  Matthsean  ;  then  we 
must  examine  his  editorial  work,  which  consists 
(a)  of  prefaces  to  introduce  a  section,  (b)  of  conclu- 
sions to  wind  it  up,  (c)  of  explanatory  notes,  (d)  of 
corrections,  alike  in  fact,  in  style,  and  in  grammar  ; 
lastly,  we  must  consider  cases  where  he  agrees  with 
St.  Matthew  against  St.  Mark,  and  cases  where  he 
alone  of  the  Synoptists  has  some  contact  with  St. 
John.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  solve  the  Problem 
by  neglecting  one  or  more  of  these  factors,  may 
fascinate  the  reader  by  the  simplicity  of  his  pro- 
posals, but  he  does  so  at  the  expense  of  success. 
He  has  not  really  grappled  with  the  Problem,  and 
therefore  has  not  solved  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reader  thinks  the  proposals  which  are  here 
offered  too  intricate  ;  if  he  accuses  the  writer  of 
vacillation,  because  two  or  more  solutions  are  fre- 
quently offered  of  the  same  difficulty,  let  him 
reflect  that  in  mathematics — the  most  exact  of 
sciences — a  similar  fact  may  be  observed.  For 
every  quadratic  equation  has  two  solutions,  and 
when  the  Radcliffe  Observer  published  his  calcula- 
tion of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  the 
answer  came  out  as  a  double  quadratic  with  four 
variations.  Similar  complications  should  be  ex- 
pected in  an  intricate  literary  problem  like  this. 
Let  the  beginner  cultivate  patience  and  suspense 
of  judgment.  He  will  have  made  good  progress,  if 
he  learns  to  suspect  the  man  who  is  too  simple  or 
too  confident. 

1.  Solutions  offered  in  the  past. — Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  was 
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the  first  writer  who  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
solve  the  Synoptic  Problem.  He  was  guided  partly 
by  tradition,  but  chiefly  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  internal  evidence  which  the  Gospels  offer. 
In  that  age  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  he 
should  assume,  what  modern  critics  are  almost 
united  in  denying,  that  the  Apostle  Matthew  was 
the  author  of  the  First  Gospel  in  its  present  form. 
From  this  fundamental  error  it  inevitably  followed 
that  he  assumed  the  priority  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
spoke  of  St.  Mark  as  the  '  abbreviator  and  humble 
follower  of  St.  Matthew.'  St.  Luke  he  held  to 
have  copied  from  the  other  two.  Augustine's  in- 
fluence in  the  Western  Church  was  so  transcendent, 
that  his  opinion  on  these  intricate  questions  was 
accepted  without  examination  until  quite  modern 
times.  Strange  to  say,  the  founders  of  the  famous 
Tubingen  school  in  theology,  though  they  reversed 
most  of  the  traditional  beliefs,  adhered  to  this. 
They  upheld  the  priority  of  St.  Matthew,  not  for 
any  literary  reason,  but  for  a  dogmatic  one.  The 
miraculous  element  is  somewhat  less  prominent  in 
St.  Matthew  than  it  is  in  St.  Mark ;  therefore, 
they  argued,  he  must  be  the  earlier  writer. 

2.  Priority  of  St.  Mark. — The  notion  of  the 
priority  of  St.  Matthew  has,  however,  been  so  com- 
pletely beaten  off  the  field,  that  we  need  not  spend 
time  in  refuting  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even  so 
conservative  a  writer  as  Dr.  Salmon,  the  late 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  admitted  that 
St.  Mark's  is  the  archaic  Gospel.  And  no  wonder, 
for  it  is  simple  where  the  others  are  complex  ;  it  is 
meagre  where  they  are  rich  ;  it  is  a  chronicle  while 
they  are  histories ;  it  contains  Latin  and  Aramaic 
words  which  they  have  translated  or  removed. 
For  example,  in  Mk  1539  we  find  the  Latin  word 
KevTvpiwv,  but  in  the  parallel  passages  St.  Matthew 
writes  eKa.T6vTa.pxos  and  St.  Luke  eKCLTovT&pxvs-  Both 
Evangelists  felt  that  they  must  not  disfigure  their 
pages  with  St.  Mark's  'bai-barism,'  and  the  different 
forms  which  they  used  indicate  independent  action. 
Who,  on  the  other  hand,  could  suppose  that  St. 
Mark  found  (KaTdvTapxoi  in  St.  Matthew,  and  de- 
liberately altered  it  into  nevTvplwv,  or  that  St.  Luke 
found  eica.T6vTa.pxos,  and  deliberately  altered  it  into 
eKarovTdpxv*  ?  F°r  these  and  other  reasons  it  is 
maintained  in  all  orthodox  schools  of  criticism  that 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  made  use  of  St.  Mark. 
Indeed,  St.  Mark's  Gospel  furnishes  the  historical 
framework  for  the  others.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  were  unacquainted 
with  each  other's  writings.  Whatever  agreement 
exists  between  them  in  non-Markan  sections  comes 
from  their  use  of  a  common  source.  Augustine 
therefore  is  wrong  in  every  particular. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  a  proto-Mark,  of  a  deutero- 
Mark,  and  of  a  trito-Mark. — It  has,  however,  long 
been  debated  whether  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in  its 
complete  form  lay  before  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke.  Many  critics  have  held  that  St.  Luke,  at 
any  rate,  had  only  an  Urmarkus — a  term  which 
has  been  used  in  Germany  to  signify  a  document 
shorter  than  our  St.  Mark,  earlier  in  date,  and 
free  from  those  'picturesque'  additions  which 
strike  the  reader  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  to  repudiate  the  doctrine 
of  an  Urmarkus.  Dr.  Swete,  without  arguing  the 
question  at  length,  expresses  the  opinion  that  we 
can  dispense  with  it.  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
is  more  positive  in  setting  it  aside.  Nor  is  this 
surprising.  Those  who  reject  the  oral  hypothesis 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  cannot  multiply 
documents  at  pleasure.  Litera  scripta  manet.  If 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  circulated  in  the  Apostolic  age 
in  three  widely  different  editions,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  Mat  the  first  and  second  editions 
perished  without  being  noticed  by  such  scholars 


as  Origen  and  Jerome.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  as 
some  maintain,  that  St.  Mark  entrusted  his  first 
edition  to  St.  Luke,  who  incorporated  it  into  his 
Gospel,  but  allowed  no  one  else  to  make  use  of  it. 
No  wonder  that  with  men  who  have  an  historical 
sense  such  hypotheses  are  unpalatable.  But  the 
oral  hypothesis  readily  admits  of,  nay  requires, 
these  gradual  growths  in  St.  Mark.  Under  it 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that 
St.  Luke's  (oral)  St.  Mark  was  much  shorter  than 
St.  Matthew's,  and  that  St.  Matthew's  had  not 
received  the  final  touches.  In  fact,  the  oral  hypo- 
thesis solves  the  Synoptic  Problem.  The  docu- 
mentary hypothesis  fails  to  do  so.  Both  are 
equally  hypothetical.  And  those  who  declare  the 
oral  hypothesis  to  be  incredible  have  never,  as  yet, 
fairly  tackled  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests,  or 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  habits  of  the 
East  and  of  that  age.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  to  plead  for  the  oral  hypothesis,  nor  has  the 
present  writer  any  wish  to  do  more  than  demand 
for  it  a  dispassionate  consideration.  In  the  ex- 
amination which  follows  he  will  not  assume  its 
truth. 

ii.  Analysis  op  St.  Luke's  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  sources  used. — 1.  First  Source — St. 
Mark. — St.  Mark's  Gospel  (oral  or  written)  was 
not  merely  used  by  St.  Luke,  it  forms  the  back- 
bone of  his  Gospel.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  without  St.  Mark  there  would  have  been 
neither  a  St.  Luke  nor  a  St.  Matthew.  But,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  there  is  strong  reason  for 
concluding  that  St.  Luke  used  a  much  shorter 
work,  not  merely  than  our  St.  Mark,  but  than  the 
St.  Mark  which  lay  before  the  redactor  of  St. 
Matthew.  In  short,  he  used  an  Urmarkus  or  an 
(oral)  proto-Mark.  By  adopting  this  view  we 
account  at  once  (a)  for  his  omissions,  (b)  for  his 
variations  from  St.  Mark's  order.  He  omitted 
nothing  which  his  St.  Mark  contained :  he  ad- 
hered to  St.  Mark's  order  in  every  section  which 
he  took  directly  from  St.  Mark.  The  marvellous 
simplification  of  the  Synoptic  Problem  which  this 
view  offers  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  seriously  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them- 
selves and  justify  to  others  St.  Luke's  omissions 
and  his  order. 

But  St.  Luke's  omissions  are  so  important  that 
we  must  consider  them  at  some  length.  In  the 
Synopsis  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  divided  into  223 
sections,  of  which  St.  Luke  omits  54.  A  group  of 
sections  is  omitted  between  Mk  322  and  41.  A 
much  larger  group — amounting  to  more  than  two 
out  of  St.  Mark's  16  chapters — is  omitted  between 
Mk  617  and  826.  The  remaining  omissions  consist 
of  single  sections  scattered  over  the  rest  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel.  Only  from  Mk  2  and  5  are  no 
sections  omitted.  It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the 
critic  to  account  for  these  omissions,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  by  harmonists  to  do  so.  Thus 
they  have  suggested  (1)  that  St.  Luke  omitted 
what  his  readers  would  not  value  :  being  a  Gentile 
himself,  and  writing  for  Gentiles,  he  naturally 
omitted  sections  which  dealt  with  questions  of 
Jewish  interest ;  (2)  that  he  objected  to  repetition, 
and  left  out  what  he  regarded  as  dittographies  ; 
e.g.  having  given  the  feeding  of  5000,  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  narrate  the  feeding  of  4000  ;  having 
described  the  anointing  of  our  Lord's  feet,  he 
deemed  it  superfluous  to  record  the  anointing  of 
His  head.  These  reasons,  however,  are  quite  in- 
adequate. St.  Luke  is  particularly  fond  of  allud- 
ing to  Jewish  customs,  and  Gentile  Christians  have 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  them.  Further- 
more, the  great  majority  of  his  omissions  cannot  be 
accounted  for  under  either  of  the  above  heads. 
Thus  he  omits  25  out  of  St.  Mark's  80  proper 
names.     He  does  so  in  defiance  of  his  instincts  as  an 
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historian  (Wright,  NT  Problems  56-90).  Again,  he 
omits  the  healing  of  the  Syrophcenician's  daughter 
(Mk  724-30 j — the  only  case  in  which  our  Lord  is 
recorded  to  have  healed  a  Gentile.  He  omits 
the  only  journey  which  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
taken  through  Gentile  lands  (731-810).  He  omits 
our  Lord's  teaching  about  the  inferiority  of  he 
moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  those  of 
the  New  (Mt  527- 31-  &■ m- 43) .  All  these  topics  were  of 
overwhelming  interest  to  Gentile  readers,  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  St.  Luke  deliber- 
ately rejected  them.  The  only  satisfactory  hypo- 
thesis is  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  as 
he  would  not  be  if  he  used  a  shorter  recension  of 
St.  Mark  and  of  the  Logia. 

(a)  Now,  if  St.  Luke  used  an  earlier  recension  of 
St.  Mark,  whether  oral  or  written,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suspect  that  in  several  places  he  has  preserved 
for  us  the  primitive  Petrine  wording.  He  will 
occasionally  be  nearer  to  St.  Peter's  teaching  than 
is  either  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark.  For,  if  the 
trito-Mark  has  made  many  additions  to  the  primi- 
tive records,  so  also  has  he  sometimes  altered  the 
tradition.  In  the  index  to  the  Synopsis  nine 
passages  are  pointed  out  in  which  St.  Luke's 
account  is  held  to  be  the  oldest,  but  there  are 
probably  many  more.  At  any  rate  it  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  critic  to  feel  that  he  is 
not  always  bound  to  vindicate  the  priority  of  St. 
Mark  in  details,  however  highly  he  may  value  it 
on  the  whole.  And  although  subjective  reasoning 
must  always  be  received  with  caution,  it  ought  not 
to  be  altogether  discarded. 

(6)  Although  St.  Luke  omits,  as  we  have  seen, 
54  out  of  St.  Mark's  223  sections,  he  does  not 
always  omit  them  entirely,  but  has  preserved  short 
fragments  or  '  scraps  '  of  24  out  of  the  54.  These 
'scraps'  are  always  misplaced  in  his  Gospel.  In 
fact,  the  departure  from  St.  Mark's  order  is  our 
chief  means  of  detecting  them.  (They  may  be 
seen  in  the  Synopsis,  Table  I.  a.)  No  one  is  likely 
now  to  maintain  that  these  '  scraps '  were  copied 
directly  from  a  written  St.  Mark.  It  is  surely 
incredible  that  they  should  have  been  torn  from 
their  context  and  misplaced.  But  if  these  '  scraps ' 
came  to  St.  Luke  orally,  is  it  conceivable  that  he 
was  so  careless  as  never  to  have  discovered  that  he 
had  a  full  account  of  them  in  writing  before  him  ? 
To  the  present  writer's  mind  the  very  existence  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  of  these  '  scraps '  is  conclusive 
proof  that  he  used  an  abbreviated  St.  Mark. 
When,  therefore,  these  'scraps'  reached  him,  he 
was  not  aware  that  they  were  Markan.  For,  if 
we  mistake  not,  there  were  in  the  Apostolic  age 
two  kinds  of  oral  tradition,  both  of  which  contri- 
buted much  to  the  composition  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  First  there  was  a  vast  body  of  uncodified 
fact,  rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Striking  sayings 
were  remembered  apart  from  their  surroundings, 
striking  deeds  were  recorded  without  mention  of 
place  or  person.  These  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  informally.  Secondly,  there  was  the  regular 
course  of  catechetical  teaching  preserved  by  those 
catechists  to  whose  ill-requited  toil  St.  Paul  bears 
testimony  in  Gal  66  From  these  men  St.  Luke 
derived  the  sections  of  the  proto-Mark  in  their 
invariable  order:  from  the  former  source  he  de- 
rived the  'scraps'  of  the  deutero-Mark  together 
with  much  other  matter. 

('■)  St.  Matthew's  redactor  frequently  introduces 
non-Markan  material  into  a  Markan  section,  mix- 
ing the  two  together  to  the  reader's  confusion.  St. 
Luke  avoids  doing  this,  as  a  rule,  rightly  feeling 
that  his  sources  ought  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
But,  of  course,  all  the  '  scraps '  are  amalgamated 
with  and  lost  in  other  matter. 

(d)  There  are  cases  in  which  St.  Luke  corrects 
the  proto-Mark  or  forsakes  it  in  favour  of  other 


sources.  Not  only  does  he  polish  St.  Mark's  style 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  but  in  his  third  chapter 
he  gives  (with  some  additions)  the  account  of  the 
Baptist  which  he  found  in  the  second  Source,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  much  shorter  account  which  is 
found  in  St.  Mark.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
Mk  322-2«.  He  differs  from  the  proto-Mark  in  hold- 
ing that  only  one  of  the  malefactors  who  were 
hanged  reviled  our  Lord,  the  other  turned  to  Him 
for  help  (Lk  2339) .  In  the  account  of  the  Eucharist 
(according  to  the  true  text)  he  puts  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Cup  before  that  of  the  Bread  (Lk 
221?-i9)i  following  in  all  probability  a  local  litur- 
gical usage  of  which  several  traces  remain.  These 
changes  must  have  been  made  deliberately.  And 
in  all  cases  in  which  St.  Luke  or  St.  John  corrects 
St.  Mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  had 
good  warrant  for  doing  so. 

(e)  It  used  to  be  argued  that  the  testimony  of 
four  men  is  true,  and  those  passages  which  are 
found  in  more  than  one  Gospel  were  held  to  be 
doubly  or  trebly  attested.  Criticism  has  consider- 
ably altered  our  view  of  this  matter.  No  doubt 
the  '  Triple  tradition '  deserves  special  respect. 
When  three  Gospels  agree  verbatim  (as  they  seldom 
do  for  more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time),  they  are 
reproducing  a  source  which  must  be  as  old  as,  and 
may  be  considerably  older  than,  any  of  them. 
Tradition  assigns  St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  St.  Peter's 
teaching,  and  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  at  least 
the  proto-Mark  may  in  large  measure  be  regarded 
as  his  work.  In  this  there  is  scope  for  apologetics. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  if  three  Evangelists  are 
reproducing  the  same  Source,  they  may  be  repro- 
ducing its  defects  as  well  as  its  excellences.  Their 
agreement  proves  the  antiquity,  but  not  the  infalli- 
bility, of  the  original.  Now  Papias  expressly  as- 
serts that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  defective  in  order. 
And  when  we  examine  it  critically  we  find  that  it 
is  arranged  topographically.  It  takes  us  first  to 
the  Jordan  valley  for  our  Lord's  Baptism,  then  to 
Galilee  for  His  ministry  ;  after  that  comes  a  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  followed  by  the  Passion.  Finally, 
the  lost  verses  must  have  contained  a  journey  into 
Galilee,  for  such  a  journey  is  expressly  enjoined 
on  the  disciples.  All  three  Synoptics  adopt  this 
arrangement,  except  that  the  final  journey  into 
Galilee  is  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  belonging,  as  it 
does,  to  the  deutero-Mark.  Can  we  accept  St. 
Mark's  arrangement,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  ?  Is  the  testimony  of  three 
men  true  ?  No  one  until  quite  modern  times  has 
ever  thought  so.  The  traditional  account  is  that 
it  is  partly  true.  The  Galilean  ministry  was 
broken  by  visits  to  Jerusalem,  which  St.  John 
alone  records.  In  ignoring  them  the  Synoptists 
were  wrong.  But  the  ministry  in  Jerusalem  which 
the  Synoptists  give  is  assumed  to  have  been  un- 
broken by  visits  to  Galilee,  and  must  therefore 
merely  be  adjusted  with  Jn  12-20.  This  is  im- 
probable. St.  Mark  assigns  360  verses  to  the 
ministry  in  Galilee,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  lasted  three  years,  251  to  the  ministry  in 
Jerusalem,  which  lasted  about  a  week.  Events  in 
real  history  seldom  move  so  rapidly.  Our  conten- 
tion is  that  St.  Mark  is,  as  Papias  says,  and  as  his 
contemporaries  probably  well  knew,  defective  in 
arrangement.  Not  only  ought  the  ministry  in  the 
North  to  be  broken  by  several  visits  to  Jerusalem, 
but  St.  Mark's  account  of  the  ministry  in  Jeru- 
salem ought  to  be  broken  by  several  visits  to 
Galilee.  Both  ministries  must  be  split  up  and 
dovetailed  together,  if  we  would  attain  to  the  true 
sequence  of  events.  St.  John  corrects  St.  Mark 
by  putting  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  into  the 
first  year's  ministry  (Jn  213"22)  instead  of  the  last. 
The  traditional  view  that  there  were  two  cleans- 
ings  is  discredited  in  every  other  case,  and  is  parti- 
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cularly  incredible  here.  But  if  St.  Mark  has 
misplaced  it,  he  has  misplaced  also  some  other 
sections  which  adhere  to  it.  And  although  we 
cannot  with  any  confidence  decide  at  which  par- 
ticular visit  to  Jerusalem  each  of  the  recorded 
events  happened,  it  is  an  enormous  gain  to  the 
historian  to  be  at  liberty  to  distribute  them. 

2.  Second  Source — St.  Matthew's  Logia. — When 
Papias  wrote  that  '  St.  Matthew  compiled  the 
Logia  (or  Utterances  of  our  Lord)  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  and  each  man  interpreted  them  as  he  was 
able,'  he  cannot,  as  the  traditionalists  suppose,  be 
alluding  to  our  First  Gospel,  which  was  written 
(at  Alexandria  ?)  in  Greek.  Critical  opinion  is  fast 
coining  round  to  the  view  that  St.  Matthew  com- 
piled, not  a  formal  Gospel,  but  a  collection  of  our 
Lord's  Utterances,  which  was  incorporated  into 
our  First  Gospel,  and  formed  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  it,  that  the  whole  book  was  with  some  justice 
called  '  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.' 
And  if  this  collection  was  originally  oral,  as  many 
who  deny  an  oral  Mark  are  ready  to  admit,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  our  contention  that  St.  Luke 
used  it,  when  it  was  much  shorter .-  in  fact,  he  used 
a  proto-Matthew.  In  that  way  we  explain  his 
omissions,  which  are  more  glaring  even  than  his 
omissions  from  St.  Mark. 

The  question  of  order,  which  was  complex  in 
the  case  of  the  first  Source,  is  simple  here.  For 
St.  Luke's  order  is  entirely  different  from  St. 
Matthew's.  Except  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
St.  Mark  furnishes  a  clue,  as  he  does  in  the 
account  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Temptation,  St. 
Luke  arranges  the  Logia  in  one  way,  St.  Matthew 
in  another.  Which,  then,  of  these  arrangements 
is  to  be  preferred  ?  Which  Evangelist  reproduced 
St.  Matthew's  order  ?  Not  the  redactor  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  for  he  has 
massed  most  of  the  Logia  into  five  huge  Dis- 
courses, which  are  impressive  for  Church  reading, 
but  can  hardly  correspond  to  any  actual  Sermons. 
Many  critics,  however,  incline  to  believe  that  St. 
Luke  has  preserved  the  original  order,  because  he 
has  so  scrupulously  followed  the  order  of  the  proto- 
Mark.  Even  if  he  has  done  so,  we  must  not 
assume  that  he  is  any  nearer  the  truth,  for  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  St.  Matthew,  any 
more  than  St.  Mark,  had  regard  to  anything  else 
in  arrangement  than  convenience  in  Church  teach- 
ing. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  show  that  originally  the  Logia 
were  piled  one  upon  another  in  confused  disorder, 
as  they  are  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment,  with  no 
other  prefaces  than  'Jesus  said'  or  'John  said.' 
Their  arrangement  into  speeches  was  the  work  of 
later  hands  (Synopsis,  xxv).  If  so,  this  was  done 
by  the  art  of  conflation,  which  consists  in  picking 
out  all  the  Utterances  which  dealt  with  one  subject 
and  arranging  them  into  an  artificial  speech  on 
that  subject.  Such  speeches,  of  which  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  a  typical  example,  do  not  corre- 
spond to  any  Sermon  that  was  ever  preached, 
but  are  compiled  for  the  simplification  of  teaching, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  important  Utterances 
which  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  St.  Matthew 
prefers  long  conflations.  One  of  these  covers  three 
chapters  (Mt  5-7),  another  two  (24.  25),  and  three 
more  one  each  (10.  13.  23).  St.  Luke's  conflations 
are  shorter,  never  filling  one  chapter.  They  are 
therefore  more  numerous  (we  reckon  nineteen  of 
them)  and  more  compact;  for,  whereas  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  subject  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  or  of  the  Charge  to  the  Twelve,  there  is  no 
such  difficulty  with  St.  Luke.  In  St.  Matthew's 
Eschatological  Discourses  (24.  25)  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  those 
respecting  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
are  inextricably  blended  together,  as  though  the 


redactor  regarded  the  two  events  as  synchronous, 
whereas  St.  Luke  separates  them  (Lk  1720"37  215"a8), 
and  it  may  well  be  that  our  Lord  habitually  did  so. 

The  hypothesis  of  conflations  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  single 
discourse.  We  credit  the  Evangelists  with  some 
audacity.  Their  literary  morality  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  this  century  They 
were  composing  Gospels  and  not  formal  histories. 
They  were  providing  for  the  need  of  an  age  which 
lived  in  daily  expectation  of  the  return  of  their 
Lord.  The  work  was  done  wisely  and  well,  for  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  time ;  but  we  must  under- 
stand its  limitations  if  we  really  care  to  attain  to 
the  truth. 

That  the  art  of  conflation  was  a  real  thing, 
actually  practised  by  the  Evangelists,  can  be  fully 
proved  only  by  a  detailed  examination  into  all  the 
conflations  ;  and  for  that  we  have  no  space  now  ; 
but  it  may  help  to  remove  prejudice  if  we  compare 
St.  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  5-7)  with 
St.  Luke's  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (Lk  620"49).  Both 
begin  with  Beatitudes,  and  both  end  with  the  same 
Warning.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  source 
contained  the  nucleus  of  a  sermon.  But  the  proto- 
Matthseus  had  only  three  short  and  one  long 
Beatitude,  for  St.  Luke  gives  no  more.  In  St. 
Matthew  five  others  have  been  added  by  the 
deutero-Matthseus.  St.  Luke's  Beatitudes,  short 
and  long,  are  all  expressed  in  the  second  person, 
owing  to  an  editorial  change  made  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  literary  uniformity.  In  St. 
Luke,  Woes  follow  the  Blessings.  St.  Matthew 
contains  Woes,  but  not  here.  Either,  therefore, 
St.  Luke  borrowed  these  Woes  from  another  source 
unknown  to  us,  or  they  are  mere  editorial  work  to 
enhance  the  Blessings.  Their  close  uniformity  to 
the  Blessings  favours  the  latter  view.  The  word- 
ing of  the  Warning,  with  which  the  Sermons  end, 
has  been  slightly  altered  in  St.  Luke  to  suit  the 
comprehension  of  readers  who  did  not  live  in  Pales- 
tine, and  would  not  know  the  action  of  winter 
torrents  on  a  wady.  Between  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  Warning  the  Source  must  have  contained  some 
Utterances  setting  forth  the  Law  of  Love.  Besides 
these,  St.  Matthew  has  collected  much  material,  St. 
Luke  comparatively  little  ;  for  St.  Matthew's  Ser- 
mon contains  107  verses,  St.  Luke's  only  30.  Yet 
we  cannot  regard  St.  Luke's  Sermon  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  St.  Matthew's.  True,  he  reproduces  26 
out  of  St.  Matthew's  107  versus ;  but  he  repro- 
duces 32  more  of  them  in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel, 
spreading  them  over  no  fewer  than  seven  chapters. 
Again,  he  gives  in  his  Sermon  four  passages  (Lk 
624-26.27.34.35.37.38)  which  are  not  found  in  St.  Mat- 
thew at  all,  and  therefore  do  not  come  from  the 
Logia.  He  adds  two  (039- 40)  which  are  given  by  St. 
Matthew  in  a  different  context.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  regarding  the  Sermons  as  in  large  part 
independent  conflations.  St.  Luke's  subject,  as 
usual,  is  precise,  being  simply  the  statement  of  the 
Law  of  Love  ;  but  the  most  that  we  can  say  for  St. 
Matthew  is  that  he  seems  here  to  be  setting  forth 
the  duty  of  Christian  laymen,  while  in  the  charge 
to  the  Twelve  he  gives  our  Lord's  teaching  about 
the  duty  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  of  conflation 
that  in  some  cases,  where  the  subject-matter  is  so 
clearly  marked  that  two  Evangelists  have  collected 
the  utterances  respecting  it,  which  may  have  been 
widely  separated  in  the  Source,  into  one  conflation, 
they  have  nevertheless  arranged  the  sections  in 
different  order.  Thus  in  the  Temptation,  St. 
Matthew  gives  the  second  and  third  Temptations 
in  one  order,  St.  Luke  in  another.  In  the  passage 
about  the  Ninevit.es,  and  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of    the  South    (Mt  12»-«    Lk  lP*^),   two  such 
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differences  of  arrangement  occur.  In  the  Woes  on 
the  Pharisees,  St.  Luke's  order  (Lk  ll37-54)  differs 
repeatedly  from  St.  Matthew's  (Mt  2313ff),  and  the 
deutero-Matthseus  supplies  fresh  Woes.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  St.  Luke  was  dissatisfied  with 
St.  Matthew's  order,  and  thought  to  improve  upon 
it ;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  it. 

In  cases  where  the  subject  is  less  clearly  marked, 
the  Evangelists  collect  the  utterances  into  inde- 
pendent conflations.  But  there  is  one  very  instruc- 
tive example.  Both  Evangelists  have  gathered 
together  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
prayer.  St.  Matthew  has  put  it  into  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Mt  65"13),  St.  Luke  into  an  inde- 
pendent conflation  (Lk  ll1-13).  St.  Luke,  however, 
has  very  properly  included  in  his  conflation  the 
utterance,  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you,'  etc. 
St.  Matthew  has  put  this  also  into  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  but  in  a  different  department  (Mt  7M1). 
Why  is  this  ?  The  words  '  pray  '  or  '  prayer '  do 
not  occur  in  it,  and  the  redactor  of  St.  Matthew, 
acting,  as  we  are  all  liable  to  do,  mechanically,  did 
not  perceive  that  this  Logion  dealt  with  prayer. 
St.  Luke  was  more  observant. 

That  the  original  Logia  had  no  prefaces  beyond 
'Jesus  said,'  etc.,  is  shown  by  four  remarkable 
cases  in  which  St.  Matthew  (37  122*-  ®  161)  applies  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  i.e.  to  the  ruling  class, 
denunciations  which  in  St.  Luke  (37  His-29-  16) 
are  addressed  to  the  lower  orders.  Plainly  the 
Evangelists  were  left  to  gather  from  the  contents 
of  the  Logion  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. St.  Luke's  pronounced  dislike  of  the 
rabble  made  him  incline  to  them,  while  St. 
Matthew's  indictment  of  the  upper  class  led  him 
into  the  opposite  direction.  It  may  well  be  that 
both  Evangelists  were  mistaken.  At  any  rate  the 
limitations  under  which  they  worked  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  seekers  after  truth. 

The  contents  of  the  second  Source  may  be  seen 
in  the  Synopsis,  187-239.  St.  Luke's  parable  of 
the  Pounds  is  identified  with  St.  Matthew's  parable 
of  the  Talents,  and  St.  Luke's  parable  of  the  Great 
Dinner  with  St.  Matthew's  of  the  Marriage  Feast. 

3.  Third  Source— a  Pauline  Collection. — If  the 
first  Source  contained  a  good  deal  of  triple  tradition, 
and  the  second  Source  a  good  deal  of  double  tradi- 
tion, the  remaining  sources  consist  almost  entirely 
of  single  tradition.  Again,  St.  Mark  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  single  tradition,  added  (we  be- 
lieve) by  the  trito-Mark.  St.  Matthew  gives  a 
considerable  amount ;  but  St.  Luke  surpasses  them 
both  in  respect  of  quantity  and  interest.  And 
first  we  must  recognize  in  his  Gospel  a  collection 
of  nineteen  discourses,  parables,  and  stories  which 
stand  by  themselves,  and  may  be  called  Pauline 
from  their  character  (Synopsis,  241-250).  We  do 
not  mean  that  St.  Paul  had  much,  if  anything,  to 
do  with  their  wording ;  but  some  one  in  sympathy 
with  Pauline  teaching  must  have  edited  them. 
Our  Lord  spoke  the  words,  but  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  collector  who  preserved  them  from  oblivion. 
And  if  in  St.  John's  Gospel  it  is  more  and  more 
recognized  that  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  cast 
the  utterances  of  our  Lord  into  the  peculiar  form 
which  they  there  hold,  the  same  process  of  redac- 
tion may  be  observed  in  St.  Luke,  who  comes 
nearest  of  the  Synoptists  to  the  methods  of  St. 
John.  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  the  crown 
of  this  division,  but  the  stories  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  of  the 
woman  who  washed  our  Lord's  feet  with  her  tears, 
are  scarcely  of  inferior  interest,  while  the  parable 
■  *thn  UnJust  Steward,  when  properly  interpreted, 
is  full  of  interest,  and  that  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  of  difficulty.  The  more  we  consider  this 
collection,  the  more  entranced  we  are  with  it.     It 


is  the  very  cream  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  (strange 
to  say)  it  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

In  all  cases,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  single 
tradition,  the  question  arises,  How  near  do  our 
records  come  to  the  actual  words  of  Christ  ?  The 
traditionalists,  although  they  are  forced  to  admit 
that  in  the  triple  and  the  double  tradition  some 
doubt  may  exist  through  the  divergences  in  three 
or  two,  Gospels,  quietly  assume  that  in  the  single 
tradition  we  have  a  verbatim  report.  To  this 
assumption  the  critic  is  unable  to  assent.  If  the 
triple  tradition  was  first  taught  by  St.  Peter,  and 
confirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Churches  ; 
if  the  double  tradition  was  taught  by  St.  Matthew 
and  diffused  extensively,  the  single  tradition  wp.s 
later  in  formation,  lays  no  claim  to  Apostolic 
origination,  and  must  have  been  known  to  few,  or 
else  by  its  intrinsic  interest  it  would  often  have 
found  its  way  into  more  Gospels  than  one.  It  is 
possible  that  St.  Philip  the  Evangelist  was  the 
worker  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  third 
Source  ;  but  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  say  so  ;  there 
are  no  solid  grounds  for  argument.  We  do  not 
therefore  claim  for  the  single  tradition  the  same 
authority  that  we  claim  for  the  others.  1  he  work 
of  an  editor  is  often  conspicuous  in  it,  and  always 
to  be  suspected.  And  yet  it  would  be  mere  scepti- 
cism to  throw  much  doubt  on  these  utterances, 
many  of  which  vindicate  their  claim  to  have  been 
given  by  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
When  a  witness  recollected  only  one  or  two  sayings 
of  our  Lord,  his  memory  would  be  specially  trust- 
worthy. The  apologist  has  no  cause  to  fear,  but 
lie  must  recognize  the  human  element  which  plays 
its  part  in  all  Scripture.  In  this  division  the 
human  element,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  may  be 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  narrative  of  the  washing 
of  our  Lord's  feet  by  the  woman  who  had  been  a 
sinner  (Lk  736-50).  Our  view  of  this  most  perpltx- 
ing  section  is  that  its  groundwork  belongs  to  the 
deutero-Mark,  being  identical  with  the  Maikan 
account  of  the  anointing  of  our  Lord's  head.  It 
has  been  misplaced  by  St.  Luke,  but  he  misj  ltiC'  s 
all  the  deutero-Markan  sections  which  he  gi\<s. 
St.  Luke  agrees  with  St.  John  in  saying  that  the 
feet,  not  the  head,  were  anointed.  In  this,  accoid- 
ing  to  our  contention,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  are 
simply  following  St.  Mark's  original  narrative. 
In  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  the  feet  have  been  changed  into  the  head, 
because  the  Psalmist  wrote,  'Thou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil'  (Ps  235).  The  early  Christians  were 
always  searching  for  fulfilments  of  Scripture,  and 
in  some  cases  the  primitive  records  have  been 
changed  to  secure  a  more  complete  fulfilment. 
Such  changes  appeared  legitimate  to  the  literal y 
morality  of  that  age,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
object  (Synopsis,  269). 

4.  Fourth  Source — Anonymous  Fragments.— 
To  this  Source  we  assign  80  fragments  of  St.  Luke, 
of  which  nine  are  found  also  in  St.  Matthew,  but, 
of  course,  in  a  different  context.  If  the  sections  in 
the  third  Division  lack  Apostolic  authority,  still 
more  probable  is  it  that  these  do  so.  Nay,  to  some 
of  us  it  may  appear  their  chief  glory,  as  it  is  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  their  authors  aie 
unknown.  Hundreds  of  Christians  in  Palestine 
had  seen  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  ami 
every  one  of  them  would  treasure  up  some  personal 
reminiscence.  The  great  majority  of  these  have 
inevitably  been  lost,  but  a  few  were  so  widely 
known  and  so  much  valued  that  they  forced  their 
way  into  local  Church  tradition  and  so  passed  into 
one — seldom  into  two — Gospels.  All  this  is  quite 
certain  to  the  historian.  But,  of  course,  difficulties 
about  chronology  arise.  Probably  most  of  these 
fragments  are  widely  misplaced.  Thus  St.  Luke 
(51"11)    by    a    conflation    blends    the    Draught    of 
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fishes  with  the  deutero-Markan  account  of  St. 
Teter's  Call.  St.  John  places  it  (in  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  its  true  position)  after  the  Resurrection 
(Jn  211"14).  Now,  as  St.  Luke  leaves  no  room 
either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts  for  a  visit  to 
Galilee  after  the  Resurrection,  it  is  at  last  being 
confessed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  such  a  visit, 
and  therefore  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  infer 
that  the  Draught  of  fishes  belonged  to  St.  Peter's 
Call,  and  indeed  explains  his  readiness  to  rise  and 
follow  Christ  without  question.  But,  if  this  had 
been  the  true  connexion  of  events,  it  is  incredible 
that  St.  Mark,  if  he  gives  St.  Peter's  account  of 
the  call,  did  not  mention  it  (Synopsis,  13). 

If  in  the  deutero-Mark  and  in  the  Logia  St. 
Luke  was  content  to  find  a  literary  connexion  for 
many  of  our  Lord's  Utterances,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
he  did  so  in  the  fourth  Source.  He  certainly  en- 
deavoured to  write,  as  he  says,  '  in  (chronological) 
order,'  but  in  many  cases  he  had  not  the  detailed 
information  which  was  necessary  for  doing  so.  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  is  probably  the  least  chronological 
of  the  three  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter  more  fully), 
but  in  all  the  Gospels  criticism  teaches  us  to  value 
the  picture  more  than  the  frame  ;  to  treasure  the 
Utterance,  but  esteem  at  a  much  lower  value  the 
setting  which  the  Evangelist  has  given  it. 

S.  Fifth  Source — a  Private  Collection  (from  the 
Holy  Family?). — St.  Luke's  first  two  chapters, 
together  with  the  Genealogy,  the  Sermon  at 
Nazareth,  and  the  Raising  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain,  form  our  fifth  and  last  Division.  Marcion  re- 
jected the  first  two  chapters  and  many  other  sections 
from  his  canon.  Wellhausen  omits  them  from  his 
edition  of  St.  Luke.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  infers 
from  Ac  l1- 22  that  they  were  no  part  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Gospel.  The  present  writer  has  long 
taught  that  they  are  among  the  latest  additions  to 
the  Gospel,  and  that  they  never  were  part  of  the 
oral  teaching  :  beyond  that  we  can  hardly  go.  The 
idea  that  St.  Luke  issued  two  editions  of  his  Gospel 
has  gained  few  converts,  and  Dr.  Blass,  its  chief 
advocate,  assigns  these  chapters  to  both  supposed 
editions.  That  they  proceed  from  St.  Luke  is 
shown  by  the  literary  connexion  which  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  traced. 

This  Division  bears  testimony  to  the  fact,  which 
Irenaeus  records,  that  there  was  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  early  Church  on  the  question  of  the  Virgin 
Birth.  St.  Paul  is  silent  on  that  subject,  showing, 
perhaps,  that  it  had  not  been  raised  in  his  day. 
St.  John  alludes  to  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
(l45).  Both  Genealogies  seem  to  have  issued  from 
Ebionite  circles,  in  which  our  Lord's  descent  from 
Joseph  was  affirmed.  They  have  been  altered 
with  some  rather  clumsy  editorial  changes,  to 
make  them  square  with  orthodox  belief.  But  the 
trito-Mark  has  altered  the  wording  of  a  passage 
(63)  with  a  view  to  support  the  Virgin  Birth 
(Synopsis,  xli),  while  St.  Matthew's  first  chapter 
and  St.  Luke's  second  strenuously  assert  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  once  the 
question  was  raised,  it  was  answered  in  widely 
different  Churches  in  no  hesitating  way.  East 
and  West,  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  belief  in 
the  Virgin  Birth  became  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 

In  St.  Matthew,  Joseph  is  the  hero,  and  all  action 
is  taken  by  him.  Mary  is  kept  in  the  background, 
in  accordance  with  Eastern  feeling.  But  in  St. 
Luke,  Elisabeth  and  Mary  are  brought  forward. 
Honour  is  claimed  for  women,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  Third  Gospel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  story  told  in  these  chapters, 
unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  free  invention,  must  have 
been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Virgin 
Mary  herself.  The  style  is  strangely  Semitic,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  four  verses  of  preface. 
Not  only  was  the  original  narrative  told  in  Ara- 


maic, but  the  translator  has  closely  imitated  the 
language  and  manner  of  the  LXX,  feeling  that  he 
could  thus  best  convey  the  meaning.  Pew  parts  of 
the  Gospel  have  been  more  popular  than  this.  The 
Sermon  at  Nazareth  (416"29)  is  conflate,  much  of  a 
(misplaced)  deutero-Markan  section  having  been 
worked  into  it.  But  it  shows  additional  informa- 
tion; and  long  ago  the  observation  was  made,  that 
St.  Luke's  knowledge  of  events  at  Nazareth  is 
unique.  If  he  had  intercourse  with  some  member 
of  the  Holy  Family,  the  mystery  is  explained. 

6.  Editorial  Notes. — The  editorial  element  in  all 
the  Gospels  is  very  great,  for  ancient  authors  took 
immense  pains  to  reduce  the  crude  chronicles 
which  they  used  into  literary  form.  In  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  the  charm  of 
style  is  all  their  own,  and  it  must  have  been  gained 
by  unsparing  labour.  Nor  did  inspired  authors 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  take  pains.  Nay,  the 
Divine  treasure  which  they  held  in  earthen  vessels 
demanded  and  received  all  the  skill  which  they 
possessed.  Both  St.  Luke  and  the  redactor  of  St. 
Matthew  are  artists  of  a  high  order. 

Editorial  changes,  however,  though  they  often 
improve  upon  the  original,  do  so  at  some  sacrifice. 
The  substitution  of  a  more  elegant  word  alters  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  original.  The  critic's  en- 
deavour must  always  be  to  recover  the  primitive 
wording.  And  in  the  triple  tradition  he  can  gener- 
ally feel  sure  of  his  ground;  in  the  double  tradi- 
tion there  is  more  room  for  subjective  preferences; 
while  in  the  single  tradition  he  has  little  else  to 
guide  him.  Just  where  the  records  are  most 
likely  to  be  obscured,  the  means  of  verifying  them 
disappear.  We  cannot  attain  to  greater  certainty 
than  God  has  given. 

St.  Luke's  editorial  contributions  are  manifold 
and  important.  He  had  sources  of  information 
which  are  closed  to  us.  Even  his  own  opinion  is 
of  high  value.  But,  nevertheless,  he  worked  under 
limitations,  and  an  exact  scrutiny  throws  some 
doubt  upon  many  of  his  assertions. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  general  arrangement  of 
his  Gospel,  which,  as  we  have  said,  depends  almost 
entirely  on  St.  Mark.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  whereas 
St.  Mark  describes  our  Lord's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  52  verses,  which  St.  Matthew  ex- 
pands to  64,  St.  Luke  devotes  to  it  no  fewer  than 
408  :  more  than  one-third  part  of  his  whole  Gospel. 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  amazing  dispro- 
portion ?  Pirst,  let  us  look  at  the  '  Travel  Narra- 
tive '  in  itself.  It  contains  a  very  few  and  slight 
Markan  '  scraps ' :  so  few,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
call  the  whole  of  it  non-Markan.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  matter  which  has  been  taken  from  the 
second  Source ;  this,  of  course,  is  arranged  by  St. 
Matthew  in  an  entirely  different  way.  But  much 
of  the  material  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  For  ex- 
ample, sixteen  out  of  the  nineteen  sections  of  the 
third  Source  are  embedded  here. 

Harmonists  say  that  St.  Luke  is  giving  us  a 
Peraean  ministry,  in  which  our  Lord  repeated 
much  of  what  He  had  taught  in  Galilee.  But  who 
were  these  Perseans,  that  the  wealth  of  the  third 
Source  should  have  been  reserved  for  them  ?  St. 
Luke  gives  us  no  help  in  answering  that  necessary 
question.  Not  a  single  town  or  village  is  named 
until  we  reach  the  Markan  Jericho.  If  there  was 
a  door  open  to  our  Lord  at  all  in  Pertea,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  among  those  Galilaean  pilgrims 
who  passed  through  Perpea  on  their  way  to  keep 
the  Feast.  But  there  are  other  difficulties.  We 
are  distinctly  taught  that  our  Lord  gradually 
withdrew  from  public  teaching,  first  speaking  only 
in  parables,  and  finally  confining  Himself  to  the 
training  of  the  Twelve.  But  here  within  a  fort- 
night   of    His    death   (though   harmonists  try  to 
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lengthen  the  journey,  and,  indeed,  change  it  into 
several  journeys,  with  visits  to  Jerusalem  and 
retirements  into  Galilee  of  which  St.  Luke  says 
nothing)  some  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  His 
teaching  is  set  forth.  Again,  why  does  St. 
Matthew  put  so  many  of  these  sayings  into  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  Charge  to  the 
Twelve  ?  The  theory  of  repetition  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory  (NT  Problems,  30-39). 

We  have  little  doubt  that  a  different  explana- 
tion must  be  found.  If  St.  Luke's  sole  guide  to 
chronology  was  St.  Mark,  what  was  he  to  do  with 
non-Markan  matter  ?  The  difficulty  confronted 
him  continually.  New  materials  reached  him, 
while  he  taught  at  Philippi,  by  every  ship  which 
arrived.  Seldom  did  the  new  fragments  contain 
any  clue  to  their  date  or  occasion.  If  they  were 
not  worked  into  his  oral  teaching  they  would  soon 
be  forgotten.  Some  niche  must  be  found  for  them. 
And  he  began,  it  would  seem,  by  placing  them 
into  this  last  journey.  Slowly  they  accumulated 
until  they  reached  their  present  proportions.  The 
famous  '  Travel  Narrative '  is  therefore  really  a 
collection  of  undated  material.  The  extraordinary 
vagueness  which  characterizes  this  Division  favours 
that  view.  It  is  discourse  matter,  but  quite  inde- 
terminate. Some  of  the  most  striking  parables 
have  no  further  preface  than  '  He  said,'  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  locality  except  that  He  was 
still  on  the  journey.  St.  Luke's  idea  was  that  our 
Lord  brought  forth  the  best  of  His  treasures  as 
the  time  of  His  departure  drew  nigh  :  it  is  a  noble 
conception,  but  not  in  agreement  with  what  we 
learn  from  the  other  Gospels.  The  matter  (we 
believe)  is  scarcely  arranged  at  all,  and  always 
wrongly. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  attach  low 
historical  value  to  those  editorial  prefaces  with 
which  St.  Luke  introduces  so  many  sections  in  this 
'Travel  Narrative,'  and,  indeed,  outside  it  also. 
Such  prefaces  appear  usually  to  be  inferences  from 
the  contents  of  the  passage  or  transferences  from 
other  occasions.  Thus  the  parable  of  the  Marriage 
Feast  according  to  St.  Matthew  (221_]4)  was  spoken 
in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  But  the  parable 
of  the  Great  Dinner,  which  we  identify  with  it, 
was,  according  to  St.  Luke  (1415-24),  part  of  a  long 
discourse  at  a  Pharisee's  dinner  table :  the 
machinery  of  the  dinner  table  is  made  much  of 
by  St.  Luke  in  binding  the  conflation  together. 
St.  Luke  stands  alone  in  telling  us  that  our  Lord 
on  three  occasions  (736  ll37 141)  accepted  hospitality 
from  Pharisees.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
last  two  of  these  occasions  are  due  to  transference 
or  assimilation. 

St.  Luke,  like  the  other  Synoptists,  seems  to 
have  thought  that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  one 
year  only  — '  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  ' 
(NT  Problems,  182-194).  He  appears  to  have 
placed  our  Lord's  Birth  after  Herod's  death, 
though  St.  Matthew  distinctly  places  it  before 
that  event.  For  a  discussion  of  this  difficult 
question  the  present  writer  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  the  reader  to  his  edition  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
Suffice  it  here  to  record  the  conviction  that,  though 
St.  Luke  has  done  much  for  us  in  connecting  our 
Lord's  life  upon  earth  with  secular  history,  his 
Gospel  is  very  far  from  being  arranged  with  the 
chronological  accuracy  at  which  he  aimed.  He 
was  working  in  a  place  and  amid  surroundings 
which  precluded  historical  research,  and,  when  lie 
visited  Palestine,  it  was  too  late  to  recast  the 
whole  work  of  his  life. 

Philosophy  was  sedulously  cultivated  among  the 
Gentiles  for  whom  St.  Luke  wrote.  All  the  more 
earnest  thinkers,  who  were  attracted  by  Christi- 
anity, had  been  brought  up  as  neo-Platonists  or 
Stoics.      They  would,  of  course,  bring  their  philo- 


sophy with  them  into  their  new  religion.  Christi- 
anity became  to  a  considerable  extent  leavened  by 
Hellenistic  thought.  This  is  what  our  Lord  fore- 
told in  the  parable  of  the  Leaven,  rightly  inter- 
preted. Now  Plato  taught  the  indestructibility  of 
the  soul.  But  in  Mt  lb28  God  is  declared  to  be 
'  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell,'  which 
is  the  usual  Biblical  doctrine.  St.  Luke  (126)  has 
altered  this  into  '  him  who  has  power  to  cast  into 
hell.'  It  would  seem  that  he,  or  his  informant 
did  this  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Platonists'. 
In  the  Markan  account  of  the  Agony  in  Geth- 
semane  (Mk  1432-42)  thereismuch  to  perplex  a  Stoic, 
who  believed  that  a  good  man  is  never  perturbed. 
All  trace  of  agony  is  absent  from  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count (cf.  RVm  at  2243f-)  ;  perhaps  because  the 
proto-Mark  did  not  contain  it ;  more  probably 
because  St.  Luke  has  deliberately  struck  it  out. 

St.  Luke  has  long  been  accused  of  Ebionisin, 
because  the  rich  are  severely  handled  in  his  pages, 
and  because  he  expressly  commands  us  to  part  with 
all  our  property  (1232-34)  ;  whereas  St.  Matthew 
(according  to  the  Greek)  bids  us  only  think  more 
highly  of  the  heavenly  than  of  the  earthly  treasure 
(619"21).  St.  Luke  was  certainly  not  an  Ebionite, 
or  he  would  not  have  defended  the  Virgin  Birth  or 
praised  Joseph  of  Arimathsea.  In  speaking  words 
of  severity  against  the  rich  he  is  probably  faith- 
fully reproducing  our  Lord's  words,  which  were 
wont  to  be  incisive.  The  strongest  of  all  these 
sayings  against  the  wealthy  is  preserved  in  the 
proto-Mark  (Mk  1025),  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
declaration  in  which  our  Lord  Himself  cautions  us 
against  interpreting  His  utterances  with  prosaic 
literality.  Nor  have  Christians  generally  supposed 
that  He  intended  us  to  pluck  out  our  right  eye  or 
cut  off  our  right  hand  and  foot. 

The  most  striking  example  of  editorial  addition 
in  St.  Luke  is  that  in  which  he  attributes  the 
three  hours'  darkness  to  a  solar  eclipse  (2346). 
In  saying  so  he  cannot  be  right  for  many  reasons 
(Comp.  of  the  Gospels,  119). 

iii.  Points  op  contact  with  St.  John.  —  If 
St.  John's  teaching  was  esoteric,  intended  for  ad- 
vanced disciples  only,  we  shall  better  understand 
the  rarity  of  the  occasions  on  which  allusions  to  it 
are  found  in  the  sub-Apostolic  age.  But  that  it 
existed  orally  for  many  years  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing,  is  indicated  not  only  by  its  own 
characteristics,  but  by  several  cases  in  which  it  is 
simpler  to  assume  that  one  of  the  Synoptists 
learned  a  fact  from  St.  John  than  that  St.  John 
learned  it  from  him.  Many  passages  are  pointed 
out  in  the  index  to  the  Synopsis  in  which  the  trito- 
Mark  is  held  to  have  drawn  from  St.  John's  oral 
teaching.  There  is  one  case  where  St.  Matthew 
does  so.  And  we  have  now  to  consider  cases  where 
St.  Luke  appears  to  have  followed  their  example. 
We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Luke  agrees  with 
St.  John  that  our  Lord's  feet  were  anointed  and 
not  His  head.  But  in  that  matter  we  held  that 
St.  Luke  is  reproducing  the  original  deutero- 
Markan  statement  which  has  been  corrupted  in  St. 
Matthew  and  in  the  trito-Mark.  The  trito-Mark 
tells  us  that  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  was  Friday 
(Mk  1542).  This  statement  St.  Luke  repeats 
(2354),  but  in  a  different  context  and  in  different 
language.  The  simplest  explanation  of  these 
peculiarities  and  of  the  absence  of  the  words  from 
St.  Matthew  is  that  both  Evangelists,  directly  or 
indirectly,  derived  their  information  from  St.  John. 
Finally,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  tell  us  that  the 
sepulchre  in  which  our  Lord's  body  lay  was  a  new 
one,  '  where  no  one  had  yet  lain  '  (Lk  2353). 

iv.  St.  Luke's  characteristics. — St.  Luke  the 
Gentile  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  sentiments.  St. 
Luke  the  beloved  physician  had  sympathy  for  the 
sorrows  of  mankind.     The  words  of  pity  which  he 
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records  were  drawn  from  the  all-compassionate 
heart  of  the  Saviour,  but  to  St.  Luke  is  due  the 
credit  of  preserving  them  from  oblivion.  To  his 
literary  skill  we  are  probably  right  in  attributing 
some  of  the  beauty  of  their  form.  St.  Luke  the 
disciple  of  St.  Paul  tells  of  the  publican,  who  durst 
not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but 
kept  smiting  his  breast  and  saying,  '  God  be 
merciful  to  me  the  sinner'  (1813).  Ke  tells  of  the 
traveller  by  the  wayside,  stripped,  wounded,  and 
half-dead,  and  how  the  good  Samaritan  had  pity 
upon  him  (lO30^)-  He  tells  of  the  Prodigal, 
wandering  in  thoughtless  levity  from  home,  spend- 
ing his  substance  in  riot  and  revelry,  and  then 
eating  the  husks  which  were  thrown  to  the  swine  ; 
and  how  the  father  had  compassion  upon  him  and 
welcomed  him  home  (1511-32).  He  tells  of  the 
poor  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner  in  the  city, 
coming  behind  and  washing  the  Saviour's  feet  with 
her  tears  (736-50)  ;  of  the  robber's  appeal  on  the 
cross,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in 
thy  kingdom '  (230'9-43).  These  and  other  passages 
which  set  forth  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  pardon- 
ing love  have  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Luke,  who  had  more  pity  for  the 
weak  and  for  the  suffering,  for  widows  and  for  the 
poor,  than  any  other  NT  writer. 

St.  Luke  was  no  idealist.  He  had  a  literal, 
matter-of-fact  mind,  which  blurted  out  facts 
without,  glossing  them.  We  have  seen  how  he 
records  without  reservation  the  command  to  part 
with  our  possessions,  as  St.  Barnabas  and  others  in 
their  first  love  did  (Ac  43,i-37).  Being  a  physician, 
he  nevertheless  had  the  strongest  belief  in  the 
truth  of  demoniacal  possession,  understanding 
literally  what  was  originally  given  as  a  burst  of 
insanity  (Mk  59  with  parallels).  He  stands  alone 
in  affirming  that  our  Lord,  after  His  resurrection, 
ate  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  before  His  disciples 
(2441-40).  To  this  he  refers,  probably  in  Ac  l4,  cer- 
tainly in  Ac  1041.  Many  persons  in  modern  times 
have  felt  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  with 
the  general  Scripture  account  of  the  nature  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  body.  It  may  be  one  side  of 
the  truth  which  is  apt  in  these  days  to  be  ignored  ; 
in  a  coarser  age  it  was  the  only  side  that  was 
accepted.  Ignatius  supports  it  in  the  saying  which 
he  preserves :  '  I  am  not  an  incorporeal  demon ' 
(Smyr.  iii.  1). 

v.  Date  op  Writing. — St.  Luke's  Gospel  is 
not,  like  St.  Mark's,  a  bare  record  of  our  Lord's 
deeds  and  words,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
a  theological  exposition  of  their  meaning.  St. 
Luke,  like  his  master  St.  Paul,  has  reflected  on 
them,  and  is  anxious  to  impress  on  the  reader  his 
own  ideas  about  them.  Such  action  demands  time. 
In  spite  of  1  Ti  518,  we  cannot  admit  that  St.  Luke 
wrote  before  St.  Paul's  death. 

Again,  if  we  observe  the  treatment  in  his  pages 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  contrasting  his 
precise  language  (2120)  with  the  vague  predictions 
in  St.  Mark  (1314),  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
he  wrote  after  the  event,  and  edited  the  word- 
ing accordingly.  The  end  of  the  world  was  not 
with  him,  as  it  was  with  the  redactor  of  St. 
Matthew,  synchronous  with  the  burning  of  the 
Temple.  He  carefully  puts  our  Lord's  teaching 
about  the  last  days  into  a  separate  conflation, 
which  he  prefaces  with  a  remarkable  saying  which 
warns  us  against  a  literal  interpretation  :  '  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  '  (1721). 

But  there  are  no  2nd  cent,  ideas  in  the  Gospel, 
nor  anything  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  unanimous 
and  early  tradition  of  St.  Luke's  authorship.  Nor 
would  so  obscure  a  member  of  the  Church  have 
been  selected  as  author  if  there  had  not  been  good 
ground  for  the  belief.  Probably  his  name  stood 
on  the  original  title-page. 


We  are,  therefore,   probably  right  in  assigning 
the  date  to  about  80  a.d. 

Literature.— Pluminer's  Commentary  (T.  &T.  Clark)  is  good 
on  the  linguistic  side.  The  Commentaries  of  Meyer  (German) 
and  of  Godet  (French)  have  been  published  in  English  by  T.  & 
T.  Clark,  but  the  later  German  editions  of  Meyer,  edited  by 
B.  and  J.  Weiss,  are  preferable.  In  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testa- 
ment the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  treated  from  the  side  of  the 
higher  criticism  by  A.  B.  Bruce,  but  unfortunately  the  TE  is 
used.  Wellhausen  has  translated  the  Gospel  into  German  with 
a  few  critical  notes.  For  comparative  study  Wright's  St.  Luke 
and  his  Synopsis  may  be  used.  In  Norm  Synoptical  Sir  J.  C. 
Hawkins  has  collected  statistics  of  great  value.  Hobart's 
Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke  needs  some  weeding  out,  but 
has  never  been  refuted.  A.  Eesch,  in  Das  Kindheits-Evan- 
gelium,  as  in  his  other  writings,  collects  an  immense  quantity 
of  illustrative  matter,  but  the  critical  standpoint  which  he 
adopts  is  not  generally  acceptable.  Bamsay  (  Mas  Christ  born 
at  Bethlehem  ?)  successfully  defends  St.  Luke  as  an  historian  of 
high  rank,  but  insists  too  much  on  his  accuracy  in  editorial 
details.  Blass,  in  his  edition  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  oi  the 
Acts,  follows  Lightfoot  in  suggesting  that  St.  Luke  published 
two  editions  of  his  works — one  for  Theophilus  and  another  for 
use  by  the  Church.  In  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  Western 
readings,  which,  however,  are  found  in  other  books  of  the  NT. 

A.  Weight. 
LUNATIC— 

Introduction, 
i.   Difficulty  of  classifying  NT  cases. 

1.  From  the  medical  side. 

2.  From  the  Biblical  side. 

ii.   Leading  cases  reported  in  Gospels. 

1.  Capernaum  lunatic. 

2.  Case  at  foot  of  Mt.  of  Transfiguration. 

3.  Gerasene  victim. 

4.  Other  cases. 

iii.   Question  as  to  possession  by  evil  spirits.     Prevalent  mis- 
conceptions.    Truer  conception. 

iv.   Our  Lord's  method  of  restoration.    Kinship  with  modern 
medical  treatment. 

Literature. 

The  word  '  lunatic '  in  the  AV  of  NT  is  the  tr.  of 
(reXrividfeirOat  (from  creXiJi'Tj,  'the  moon')  which  occurs 
in  Mt  421  1713,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  NT  or  in 
classical  or  Biblical  Greek.  Literally  its  meaning 
is  '  to  be  moonstruck.'  The  Vulgate  translates  it 
lanaticus,  and  in  Mt  1715  lunaticus  est,  where 
Tindale  gives  '  is  frantick,'  and  other  versions 
practically  follow  the  Vulgate.  Sir  John  Cheke 
(1550)  has  the  expression  '  is  moond  '  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  '  lunatic,'  putting  into  plain  English  the 
ancient  thought  expressed  by  the  word.  The 
influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  was  believed  to 
be  injurious,  and  to  be  able  to  cause  them  to 
become  moonstruck  (Ps  121°),  an  idea  which  has 
been  widely  prevalent  and  still  persists.  The  fact 
that  certain  forms  of  insanity  are  periodical,  no 
doubt  gave  rise  in  part  to  the  idea.  Dr.  Menzies 
Alexander  says :  '  The  popular  idea  that  there  is 
some  connexion  between  the  moon  and  epilepsy  is 
partly  due  to  the  confusion  of  epilepsy  with  epi- 
leptic insanity.  The  bright  moonlight  of  the 
Orient  has  a  curious  stimulating  effect  on  such 
creatures  as  crows  and  dogs,  making  them  restless 
and  noisy.  It  has  an  exciting  effect  also  on  those 
afflicted  with  epileptic  insanity.  In  both  cases 
darkness  acts  as  a  sedative.' 

The  EV  of  the  two  passages  in  Mt.  above  cited  prefers 
'  epileptic  '  and  '  is  epileptic  '  as  tr.  for  ue^r}vta(e<r0ai,  but  without 
substantial  warrant.  The  ground  for  the  preference  according 
to  Encyc.  Bibl.  is  that  a  Greek  medical  writer  of  the  7th  cent, 
gives  £7riAT)7TTi<co?  as  the  correct  scientific  term  for  the  disorder 
referred  to,  and  that  fiatjuovi^ofiecos  and  aeA^viafo/ievos  were  the 
popular  terms  for  the  same  disease. 

But  the  word  '  lunatic '  covers  more  than  the 
cases  in  which  Mt.  uses  treXyvidtecrdai.  The  men- 
tally deranged  also  are  described  by  the  Evan- 
gelists as  dai/xovitf/xevoi.,  and  no  kind  of  doubt  is 
possible  that  the  latter  term  included  many  sufferers 
who  are  now  called  lunatic,  as  well  as  simple  epi- 
leptics and  epileptic  idiots.  The  uncontrollable 
explosions  of  nervous  energy  which  characterize 
these  cases  were  not  unnaturally  attributed  solely 
to  demonic  agency.  The  explanation  is  so  simple 
and  direct  and  apparently  so  adequate,  that  none 
other    was   sought    for.    But  the  term    'lunatic' 
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must  be  restricted  in  its  use  to  those  who  were 
mentally  deranged,  and  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
those  who  were  simply  epileptic,  or  suffering  from 
mental  feebleness  or  imbecility. 

The  attempt  to  trace  a  differentiation  between  mental  diseases 
on  the  part  of  the  Evangelists  cannot  be  pronounced  successful, 
being  based  upon  far  too  slender  ground  in  a  simple  NT  passage, 
Mt  424,  where  Sattjuevt^6ju.svoi  and  trehvvia^opcivoi  are  placed  side  by 
side.  (1)  We  have  no  grounds  for  expecting  such  precision  in 
writers  like  the  Evangelists.  (2)  The  same  writer  uses  (Mt  17!5) 
the  word  «*n»;«e?<o-fe;  of  a  case  which  is  not  simple  epilepsy  (see 
below).  (3)  He  does  not  use  the  word  for  the  Gerasene  de- 
moniacs of  Mt  82s,  where  we  have  undoubted  cases  of  lunacy. 
(4)  Luke  the  physician  knows  nothing  of  the  distinction  so  far 
as  his  own  usage  is  concerned.  (5)  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
Mt.  alone  of  the  Evangelists  traced  a  distinction  between  the 
epileptic  arid  the  possessed,  or  that  he  would  not  attribute  an 
attack  of  simple  epilepsy  to  the  domination  by  evil  spirits. 

The  Evangelists  class  all  the  cases  together,  and  use  both 
words  to  cover  the  same  trouble  of  mental  derangement,  while 
the  latter  word  SxiftoviZopivoi  is  also  employed  with  a  wider 
signification.  The  fact  that  the  description  given  in  the  Gospels 
enables  us  to  classify  the  instances  under  the  broad  types  of 
mental  disease  is  evidence  of  the  faithful  unsophisticated  narra- 
tion of  what  the  Evangelists  had  seen  or  heard,  not  of  their 
having  any  scientific  understanding  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion. 

i.  Difficulty  of  classifying  NT  cases. — 
The  Gospels  record  and  describe  three  clear  cases 
which  may  be  included  under  the  general  head  of 
lunacy.  Others  are  probably  indicated  with  no 
kind  of  description ;  or  only  the  very  vaguest 
is  given.  But  the  task  of  determining  to  which 
particular  class  of  lunacy  the  cases  described  are 
to  be  assigned  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  perhaps 
cannot  at  present  be  accomplished  without  some 
degree  of  uncertainty.     The  difficulty  is  twofold. 

1.  The  current  classifications,  in  vogue  amongst 
alienists,  of  the  various  insanities  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  by  common  consent  far  from  being  final. 
Certain  of  these  systems,  some  adopted  by  Inter- 
national Congresses  and  others  determined  by 
representative  associations,  and  generally  in  use 
among  the  leading  mental  physicians  of  Great 
Britain,  are  valuable  chiefly  as  giving  facilities, 
the  one  for  international  conference,  the  other  for 
national  comparison  and  correspondence.  Clouston 
in  his  Clinical  Lectures  provides  a  good  working 
classification.  Following  the  example  of  many 
illustrious  predecessors,  he  divides  mental  diseases  : 
(1)  according  to  the  mental  symptoms  manifested, 
and  (2)  according  to  the  causes  of  the  disorder  and 
to  the  relationships  of  the  disease  to  the  great 
physical  periods  of  life  and  to  the  activities  other 
than  mental.  But  the  researches  of  the  present 
day,  and  especially  in  respect  of  the  causes  of 
mental  derangement,  with  their  suggestions  of 
toxic  and  bacteriological  origin,  are  profoundly 
modifying  the  generalizations  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Brilliant 
and  enthusiastic  investigators  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  America,  and  in  our  own  country  are 
'  settling  much  and  unsettling  more '  (Clouston), 
and  while  this  condition  of  science  is  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  such  research  in 
the  alleviation  and  recovery  of  the  malady  and  the 
removal  of  its  causes,  the  prevalent  uncertainty 
does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  of  classifying  the  NT 
cases.  The  difficulty  arises  largely  from  the  facts 
that  («)  the  symptoms  from  one  class  are  combined 
in  ever -varying  proportions  with  symptoms  of 
other  classes,  rendering  the  task  of  deciding  which 
is  the  predominant  symptom  according  to  which 
the  malady  must  be  classified  well-nigh  impossible ; 
and  (b)  a  similar  combination  is  discovered  among 
the  causes  producing  the  disorder.  Accordingly 
some  have  scoffed  at  the  attempt  to  classify  mental 
diseases  with  all  the  divisions  and  technology  of  a 
botanical  or  zoological  system.  And  perhaps  it  is 
more  important  to  mark  carefully  all  the  symptoms 
in  each  case  and  study  the  predisposing  and  actual 
causes  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 


2.  The  difficulty  from  the  Biblical  side  lies  in 
the  following  facts.  («)  The  descriptions  of  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  are  non-scientific. 
They  do  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  methodized 
account  of  the  ailments  with  which  the  power  of 
Jesus  dealt.  The  Evangelists  give  no  sign  that 
they  themselves  understood  what  they  describe. 
(6)  They  deal  only  with  symptoms.  Causes  of  the 
disorder  were  not  sought  for,  the  prevalent  theory 
of  demonic  possession  being  to  them  adequate  to 
account  for  the  trouble,  and  this  possession  the 
only  possible  cause.  Our  Lord  Himself  speaks  and 
acts  as  though  upon  the  whole  He  shared  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  time.  Possibly  because  in  this 
realm,  as  in  others,  He  in  His  incarnate  condition 
shared  the  limitations  of  the  race,  or  because  He 
could  not  take  upon  Himself  the  task  of  correcting 
and  remoulding  the  deep-lying  misconceptions  of 
that  generation  with  respect  to  these  matters, 
without  withdrawing  His  strength  from  far  more 
vital  concerns  on  which  in  the  short  time  at  His 
disposal  He  must  concentrate  all  His  attention, 
(c)  The  Evangelists'  descriptions  probably  do  not 
give  all  the  symptoms  which  a  modern  alienist 
would  have  noted,  but  only  those  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  pressed  particularly  upon 
their  observation. 

ii.  Leading  cases  of  lunacy  reported  in 
NT. — 1.  The  case  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  l21"28,  Lk  431"37).  The  symptoms  indicated  by 
the  Evangelists  are — 

(1)  The  predominance  of  unclean  habits  and  in- 
stincts. Mk.  speaks  of  the  man  as  being  under 
the  influence  of  an  unclean  spirit ;  Lk.  of  the 
spirit  of  an  unclean  demon.  This  might  possibly 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  victims  of  this 
malady  habitually  haunted  unclean  places,  as 
tombs,  and  desert  regions  believed  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  demons.  But  the  greater  probability  is 
that  it  points  to  'moral  alienation,'  which  Esquirol 
(Maladies  Mentales)  declared  was  the  proper  char- 
acteristic of  mental  derangement.  '  The  subtle 
influence  of  epilepsy,  or  rather  of  that  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  which  gives  rise  alike  to  epi- 
leptic seizures  and  certain  mental  symptoms,  is 
most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  moral  character '  (Bucknill  and 
Tuke). 

(2)  Convulsive  seizures.  This  feature  is  not 
made  prominent  in  the  case  before  us,  but  is  indi- 
cated by  the  words  of  Mk  l26,  '  And  the  unclean 
spirit  tearing  (RVm  '  convulsing,'  <rirap&£av)  him 
and  crying  with  a  loud  voice.' 

(3)  Uncontrolled  impulse,  leading  the  victim  in 
defiance  of  all  that  was  fitting  and  customary  to 
burst  into  the  assembly  at  the  hour  of  worship. 

(4)  The  patient's  belief  in  and  identification  of 
himself  with  an  alleged  evil  spirit.  He  speaks  of 
himself  and  the  evil  power  as  one — 'What  have 
we  to  do  with  thee  ? '  This  may  be  explained  as 
an  example  of  a  well-known  delusion  classed  as 
demonomania,  but  the  question  must  not  be  fore- 
closed (see  below).  At  least,  however,  an  element 
of  delusion  may  be  traced  in  the  feeling  of  entire 
and  inevitable  subjection  to  the  monstrous  control. 

(5)  The  acknowledgment  of  Messiah.  This  has 
been  claimed  as  the  classical  criterion  of  demonic 
possession,  all  cases  where  it  is  not  found  being 
regarded  as  not  due  to  this  cause  even  although 
the  Scripture  so  attributes  them  (Menzies  Alex- 
ander). But  argument  from  silence  is  always 
perilous,  and  especially  so  in  dealing  with  the 
Gospel  narratives.  And  other  cases  might  yet  be 
genuinely  demonic  where  the  confession  is  appar- 
ently or  really  absent.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acknowledgment  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  the  last  vestige  of  rationality  in  the  otherwise 
deranged  nature. 
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Attempting  to  classify  the  above,  it  may  be 
ranged  symptomatically  under  Clouston's  head — 
'  States  of  Defective  Inhibition,  or  Impulsive  In- 
sanity,' the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  un- 
controllable impulse,  and  which  includes  general 
impulsiveness,  epileptiform  impulse  (indicated  by 
the  convulsions),  animal,  sexual  and  organic  im- 
pulse (pointed  to  by  the  term  '  unclean  '  applied  to 
this  and  other  instances).  Clinically  considered 
(according  to  the  causes)  it  most  nearly  approaches 
epileptic  insanity.  This  '  means  insanity  with 
epilepsy,  whether  the  convulsive  affection  has  pre- 
ceded the  insanity  and  has  seemed  to  be  the  cause, 
or  whether  it  has  appeared  during  the  course  of 
the  mental  disease  only  as  a  symptom  or  complica- 
tion'  (Bucknill  and  Tuke).  The  presence  of  epi- 
leptic insanity  is  not  always  indicated  by  epileptic 
fits  but  by  the  character  or  the  mental  disturbance, 
the  paroxysmal  gust  of  passion,  the  blind  fury. 
And  therefore  Defective  Inhibition  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  Mania.  Out  of  385  epileptic 
women  observed  by  Esquirol  (Maladies  Mentales, 
vol.  i.),  only  60  were  free  from  mental  derange- 
ment, and  nearly  all  were  unstable,  peculiar,  easily 
enraged. 

2.  Tlie  case  at -the  foot  of  the  Mt.  of  Transfigura- 
tion (Mt  1714"20,  Mk  917-2!»,  Lk  9OT"43).— Two  sides 
are  plainly  marked  in  this  disorder:  (1)  The 
physical.  Uncontrollable  paroxysms  accompanied 
by  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
succeeded  by  utter  prostration.  The  affliction  had 
been  from  infancy,  pointing  to  some  congenital 
disease  involving  the  other  physical  features — 
deafness  and  dumbness.  (2)  The  mental.  At 
least  idiocy,  but  more  probably  lunacy,  a  feature 
of  which  was  the  suicidal  mania  manifested.  The 
indication  is  that  during  the  time  while  he  was 
free  from  convulsions  and  their  effects  the  patient 
was  not  mentally  disturbed.  The  suicidal  impulse 
was  apparently  spasmodic  and  periodical,  but  no 
very  solid  ground  is  given  to  theorize  upon. 

The  epilepsy  is  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
previous  case,  and  the  suicidal  tendency  is  added. 
But  possibly,  if  the  previous  instance  had  been 
fully  described,  it  might  more  nearly  approximate 
to  the  one  under  consideration.  The  classification 
must  be  under  the  same  general  head — Defective 
Inhibition  or  Epileptic  Insanity  (rather  than  Epi- 
leptic Idiocy — as  Alexander). 

3.  The  Gerasene  victim  (Mt  8s8-34,  Mk  51"20,  Lk 
g26-:»j_ — Tne  physical  symptoms,  the  convulsions, 
that  characterize  1  and  2,  are  here  absent,  and 
the  features  of  mental  derangement  become  all- 
prominent.  The  victim  is  possessed  by  an  un- 
governed  violence,  having  the  command  of  a 
morbid  muscular  energy.  This  uncontrollable 
power  was  one  that  increased,  for  the  description 
implies  that  in  the  earlier  stages  they  had  been 
able  to  control  him  in  some  measure  by  binding, 
but  that  the  binding  had  increased  the  violence 
of  the  power  so  that  he  could  no  longer  be  bound 
(Mk  53  4)v  'The  tenses  used  (6e5t<r8cu,  5t«r7r£a-0cu, 
(TvvTeTpl<f>6cu)  denote  the  relation  of  these  past  acts 
to  the  present  inability'  (Gould,  Internal.  Crit. 
C'om:  on  'St.  Mark').  The  malignant  power  con- 
trolling the  life  drove  him  into  the  tombs  and 
mountains,  causing  him  to  utter  frenzied  cries  and 
leading  to  impulses  of  self-mutilation,  apparently 
also  to  homicidal  tendencies  (Mt  828).  Loss  of 
personality  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  case, 
evidenced  by  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  all  fitness, 
causing  him  to  destroy  his  clothing  and  rush  about 
in  nakedness,  and  by  his  positive  feeling  of  being 
possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils  which  tore  his  life 
asunder.  At  times  he  thoroughly  identifies  him- 
self with  the  power  that  controlled  his  life  ('we 
are  many  '),  and  is  terrified  by  the  fear  lest  he  and 
they  should  be  driven  from  their  hiding-place.     A 


conspicuous  feature  also  was  the  homage  paid  by 
the  evil  power,  or  by  the  man  in  spite  of  the  evil 
power,  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  (Mk  o7,  Lk  828). 

The  case  belongs  to  those  described  by  Clouston 
as  'states  of  mental  exaltation  or  mania,'  which 
includes  the  varieties  simple,  acute,  delusional, 
chronic,  ephemeral,  homicidal ;  and  the  indications 
all  point  to  acute  mania  with  delusions.  The  fixed 
idea  of  plural  possession  would  lead  to  the  medical 
classification  'Demonomania,'a  variety  of  'religious 
mania. ' 

i.  Other  cases. — (1)  The  daughter  of  the  Syro- 
phcenician  woman,  Mt  1521"28,  Mk  724"30.  (2)  The 
dumb  demoniac,  Mt  932"34,  Lk  1 1 14  15.  (3)  The  blind 
and  dumb  demoniac,  Mt  12--'"24.  These  cases  are 
not  described  except  in  most  obscure  terms.  In  (2) 
and  (3)  the  interest  of  the  narrator  was  fixed  upon 
other  elements  of  the  occasion.  And  they  would 
all  be  doubtfully  classified  as  cases  of  lunacy.  (4) 
Mary  of  Magdala  (Mk  169,  Lk  82),  with  whom  are 
classed  other  women  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  in- 
firmities. Mary  Magdalene  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  from  seven  demons.  The  expression  may 
be  due  («)  to  the  Evangelist's  sense  of  the  violence 
of  the  derangement  to  which  she  had  been  subject, 
or  (b)  to  the  current  idea  of  manifold  possession 
among  the  disciples,  to  which  Jesus  gave  no 
sanction,  or  (c)  to  mania  and  delusion  of  manifold 
possession.  But  nothing  can  be  determined  beyond 
the  fact  that  Jesus  had  delivered  her  from  grievous 
bodily  or  mental  distress,  or  a  combination  of 
these. 

The  Evangelists  give  full  prominence  to  the 
physical  side  of  these  distressing  afflictions,  not 
because  they  understand  the  symptoms  they  de- 
scribe, but  because  they  testify  simply  and  artlessly 
to  what  they  had  themselves  witnessed,  or  what 
had  become  part  of  the  common  tradition  from  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  But  the  physical  is 
not  the  only  side.  Even  in  bodily  disorders  it  is 
being  more  fully  recognized  that  there  is  the 
mental  or  psychical  factor  in  the  problem  as  it 
faces  the  physician  (see  art.  Cures).  And  the  NT 
plainly  sets  forth  this  psychical  element  in  the  cases 
now  before  us.  They  ascribe  the  trouble  directly 
to  an  intangible  spiritual  influence  which  possesses 
the  being  of  the  sufferer,  takes  the  use  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  controls  the  will.  And  thus 
emerges — 

iii.  The  question  as  to  possession  by  evil 
SPIRITS.  —  How  far  does  the  NT  in  attributing 
these  disorders  to  demonic  possession  give  a  true 
account  of  the  phenomenon  ?  The  question  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  invoking  authority,  either 
that  of  the  NT  or  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  authority  of  the  Gospels  is  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent order,  and  moves  in  a  higher  sphere  than  that 
of  writers  who  were  '  supernaturally '  lifted  above 
the  current  conceptions  of  their  generation.  We 
have  no  warrant  for  believing  the  Evangelists  to 
have  been  granted  knowledge  of  mental  disease  in 
advance  of  the  scientific  attainments  of  their  own 
day.  Nor  can  inquiry  be  silenced  by  the  appeal 
to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  Himself  habitually  spoke 
and  acted  as  if  He  recognized  the  presence  of  evil 
spirits  in  mental  disease.  The  Christian  apologist 
takes  unnecessarily  perilous  ground  when  he  de- 
clares that  for  our  Lord  to  have  been  limited  in 
knowledge  invalidates  His  authority  as  Prophet 
and  Saviour.  In  His  condition  as  incarnate  our 
Lord  did  share  the  limitations  that  belong  to  our 
human  lot,  and  advanced  in  knowledge  of  human 
affairs  and  scientific  problems  by  normal  human 
processes. 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  the  matter  should 
not  be  dogmatized  off  the  roll  of  discussion  by  those 
who  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  science  and 
declare  that  the  NT  explanation  is  'impossible' 
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on  the  ground  that  spiritual  agencies  do  not  exist. 
The  question,  if  left  open,  must  be  open  on  both 
sides ;  and  there  are  certain  considerations  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  while  we  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  spiritual  agencies  being  concerned,  as 
concomitants  of  the  physical  disease  or  nervous 
instability,  in  cases  of  mental  derangement,  whether 
in  NT  times  or  in  the  present  day. 

(1)  We  must  guard  ourselves  from  the  conception 
of  these  evil  spiritual  agencies  as  semi-sensuous 
beings,  possessed  of  bodily  form,  appetites  and 
passions.  The  conception  has  vitiated  human 
thought  from  early  Semitic  times,  in  the  NT  age, 
through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present,  when 
it  is  even  yet  strangely  persistent.  The  popular 
thought  of  Satan  is  grotesquely  dominated  by  that 
idea,  and  much  of  the  prevalent  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  adversary  can  be  traced  to 
that  gross  misconception. 

(2)  Kindred  to  this  is  the  thought  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  demons  being  concerned  in  the  possession 
of  a  human  life.  This  idea  has  been  responsible 
for  much  false  conception  in  the  case  of  the  Gera- 
sene  sufferer.  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  nowhere  does  our  Lord  give  the 
least  sanction  to  any  such  notion.  He  never 
speaks  of  more  than  one  evil  or  unclean  spirit  (see 
Alexander,  Demonic  Possession,  ch.  vii. ). 

(3)  In  place  of  misconceptions,  a  right  conception 
needs  to  be  grasped  of  the  malignant  powers  that  can 
make  a  prey  of  an  otherwise  disordered  human  life. 
So  far  from  the  idea  of  semi-sensuous  beings  repre- 
senting the  truth,  it  would  be  far  truer  to  think  of 
possession  as  akin  to  the  condition  seen  in  intense 
anger,  or  extreme  fear.  '  Anything  is  a  possession 
that  dispossesses  the  man  of  himself,  from  whatever 
world  it  comes'  (Bushnell).  We  are  yet  far  from 
being  able  to  define  the  nature  of  mind  or  spirit. 
We  believe  in  mind  on  the  ground  of  its  manifest 
action  in  the  directing  of  our  human  activities, 
because  of  the  things  it  creates  and  destroys.  But 
what  mind  is,  passes  our  power  to  conceive  and 
define.  And  the  same  is  true  of  spirit.  But  we  can 
make  no  progress  in  understanding  the  Universe 
and  our  human  life  within  it,  except  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  Supreme  and  Holy  Intelligence  and 
Will  behind  all  physical  and  mental  phenomena. 
We  believe  in  a  living  Personal  God,  and  the  faith 
illumines  all  life  and  being.  Moreover,  we  are 
ourselves  personalities  constantly  acting  upon,  and 
being  acted  upon  by,  other  personalities.  A  moral 
world  is  inconceivable  on  any  other  terms.  And 
is  it  unreasonable  if  we  decline  to  admit  the  impos- 
sibility of  other  superhuman  personalities,  some  of 
them  centres  of  benignant  and  others  of  malignant 
moral  energy,  being  present  and  active  in  and  upon 
our  life  here  ?  Who  can  reasonably  deny  that  such 
evil  agencies  may  conceivably  take  advantage  of 
an  unstable  nervous  system  or  a  disordered  physical 
constitution,  and  possess  and  control  the  whole 
being  ? 

(4)  It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  the  physical 
disease  may  be  the  effect  of  a  potent  psychical  dis- 
order. The  whole  mischief  may  come  from  the 
side  of  the  mental  or  psychical.  A  long-continued 
yielding  of  the  mind  or  spirit  to  evil  agencies  may 
result  in  physical  deterioration,  just  as  truly  as 
physical  deterioration  may  give  the  opportunity 
for  an  evil  spiritual  possession.  '  Prolonged  mental 
enfeeblement  is  followed  by  brain  atrophy,  and  pro- 
longed mental  disturbances  by  structural  brain 
changes '  (Clouston).  A  consideration  of  our  Lord's 
method  in  dealing  with  this  disaster  in  humanity 
will  increase  our  unwillingness  to  bar  out  the 
'demonic'  element  in  lunacy.  See  also  artt.  Ac- 
commodation, vol.  i.  20  f.,  and  Demon,  ib.  441  ff. 

iv.  Our  Lord's  restoration  of  the  'lunatic' 
— The  Synoptic  Gospels  all  ascribe  to  Jesus  a  unique 


command  over  these  afflicted  persons  and  over  the 
alien  power  that  possessed  them.  He  was  able  to 
restore  the  lost  self-control  and  also  to  deal  with 
the  disease  which  was  commonly  the  physical  basis 
of  the  mental  derangement.  The  latter  portion  of 
the  process  is  akin  to  our  Lord's  healing  of  bodily 
diseases  (see  Cures)  ;  but  the  action  of  Jesus  is 
upon  the  body  through  the  mind,  and  upon  the 
mental  or  psychical  directly.  Mental  physicians 
who  treat  lunacy  from  the  physical  side  yet  fully 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  psychical,  and  the 
possibility  and  actuality  of  alleviation  being 
brought  by  action  upon  that  side  of  the  ailment. 
'  The  action  of  "  mind  on  mind  "  in  healthy  brains 
is  direct,  intense,  and  most  subtle.  The  same  is 
the  case  when  the  brain  is  disordered,  and  hence 
in  psychiatry  mental  therapeutics  are  a  most  im- 
portant means  of  treatment'  (Clouston).  Such 
facts  are  truly  illuminative  of  the  action  of  Jesus, 
and  we  may  not  unreasonably  attribute  His  restor- 
ing power  to  a  master-influence  which,  while  it 
transcends  all  that  is  known  of  the  human,  yet 
is  not  on  a  totally  different  plane.  In  Jesus  the 
power  of  mind  was  at  its  fullest  and  finest  by 
reason  of  :  ( 1 )  His  intense  and  penetrating  sympathy 
with  mankind  ;  (2)  His  vigorous  will  to  bring  help 
and  deliverance  to  all  human  sufferers;  (3)  His 
continual  and  perfect  alliance  and  moral  union 
with  the  Divine  Power  in  which  He  lived  and 
moved  and  had  His  being.  The  Divine  Will  can 
and  does  manifest  itself  in  every  human  unselfish- 
ness and  sympathy  and  generous  helpful  impulse, 
and  through  a  human  personality  healing  forces 
of  God  Himself  are  at  work  amidst  all  human 
distress  and  oppression.  And  in  our  Lord  that 
Divine  healing  might  find  full  scope  and  un- 
hindered freedom  of  activity,  so  that  the  Name 
of  Jesus  was  a  healing,  restoring,  life-giving  Name, 
even  empowering  feeble  disciples  to  cast  out  devils 
(see  art.  Miracles,  a). 

The  method  of  Jesus  clearly  suggests  the  exer- 
cise of  a  Holy  Divinely-informed  Will  and  Person- 
ality upon  other  wills  and  personalities.  The 
features  which  most  impressed  those  who  wit- 
nessed His  action  were  the  rebuke,  the  command, 
the  authority  which  claimed  and  obtained  unhesi- 
tating homage  and  obedience  (Mk  l21"27,  Lk'937"43), 
inevitably  reminding  them  of  '  the  majesty  of  God.' 
Especially  does  His  dealing  with  the  Gerasene 
lunatic  indicate  His  secret.  He  goes  direct  to 
the  lost  self-control,  seeks  to  recover  the  sub- 
merged personality,  and  to  remove  that  self- 
identification  with  the  evil  power.  He  endeavours 
to  awaken  the  man  to  the  true  sense  of  his  own 
individuality  and  to  set  it  free  from  an  alien 
domination.  'What  is  thy  name?'  He  asks.  By 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  man  He  would 
break  up  that  terrible  sympathy  and  alliance 
which  caused  the  victim  to  say,  '  We  are  many.' 
(The  suggestion  of  Schmiedel  that  in  asking  this 
question  Jesus  was,  like  a  modern  alienist,  seeking 
to  discover  the  delusions  of  the  patient,  amounts 
to  an  anachronism).  And  the  unique  Personality 
of  Jesus  had  the  power  to  evoke,  and  give  once 
again  its  commanding  controlling  place  to,  this 
essential  energy  of  the  man. 

Modern  treatment  of  the  insane  bears  a  most 
suggestive  likeness  to  the  method  of  Jesus.  By 
cheerful  surroundings,  by  healthful  labour,  by 
the  encouragement  of  all  existing  faculty  in  the 
patient,  by  amusement  and  music  and  religious 
exercises,  and  not  least  by  human  sympathy,  the 
endeavour  is  made  to  conserve  every  vestige  of 
self-possession,  to  keep  alive  and  to  develop  all 
available  capacity.  The  constant  effort  is  to 
penetrate  through  all  physical  and  psychical  dis- 
abilities to  the  real  and  effective  personality.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  medical  skill  and  investi- 
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gation  into  causes  and  remedies  of  this  distress- 
ing malady  are  yet  in  their  preliminary  stages,  and 
the  progress  of  the  years  may  be  followed  with 
the  utmost  hopefulness  because  in  all  such  investi- 
gation the  Divine  Spirit  energizes. 

Literature.  —  Griesinger,  Mental  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics (tr.),  1867  ;  D.  Hack  Tuke,  Dictionary  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  2  vols.  1892 ;  Bucknill-Tuke,  Manual  of  Psychologi- 
cal Medicine,  1874 ;  Maudsley,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of 
Mind,  2  vols.  1879 ;  Clouston,  Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental 
Disease  6,  1904 ;  Macpherson,  Mental  Affections,  1899 ;  Traiti  de 
Pathologic  Mentale,  by  various  writers,  ed.  Ballet,  Paris,  1903 ; 
Kraepehn,  Clinical  Psychiatry  (lr.),1904.  On  Biblical  aspects  of 
the  question,  consult  artt.  on  '  Medicine,' '  Satan,' '  Demonology,' 
'Exorcism,'  etc.,  in  Hastings'  DB  ;  also  kindred  artt.  in  Encyc. 
Bibl. ;  R.  Bennett,  Diseases  of  the  Bible,  1887;  Menzies  Alex- 
ander, Demonic  Possession,  1902  [brings  together  most  valuable 
data  for  the  discussion  of  the  whole  question].  See  also  Litera- 
ture at  end  of  artt.  Miracles  and  Cures,  and  chapter  on 
'  Demoniacs '  in  The  Finger  of  God,  by  the  present  writer. 

T.  H.  Weight. 

LUST. — The  noun  'lust'  {^Tri0v/j.la)  occurs  only 
twice  in  EV  of  Gospels  (Mk  419,  Jn  844),  and  the 
verb  'to  lust'  (<?7ri0i//ii?&>)  only  once  (Mt  528).  Both 
noun  and  verb,  however,  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  rest  of  the  NT.  In  modern  usage,  '  lust '  is 
confined  to  sexual  desire  ;  but,  when  the  AV  was 
made,  the  word  had  a  much  greater  elasticity  of 
meaning,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  iTndvfiia 
and  twiSofttw.  In  NT,  as  in  classical  Gr.,  these 
words  properly  denote  strong  desire  whether  good 
or  bad,  then  evil  desire  in  particular,  and  finally 
sexual  desire  specifically.  Even  in  the  Gospels  we 
find  illustrations  of  these  varying  connotations  of 
both  the  Gr.  and  the  Eng.  terms.  When  our  Lord 
says  of  His  desire  to  eat  of  His  last  Passover 
iiridvfila  £wedij/Mr)o-a  (Lk  2216),  He  simply  expresses  a 
deep  longing.  When  He  speaks  of  the  seed  of  the 
word  being  choked  by  the  lusts  (iiridv^iai)  of  other 
things  (Mk  419),  these  lusts  are  desires  not  neces- 
sarily evil,  though  the  taint  of  evil  is  beginning 
to  enter,  because,  while  in  themselves  they  may  be 
harmless,  these  desires  are  allowed  to  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  word.  When  He  says  to  the 
Jewish  leaders,  '  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  (tiriOv/iias)  of  your  father  it  is  your 
will  to  do,'  both  '  lust '  and  iiridv/xia  have  passed  into 
a  distinctly  bad  meaning.  And  in  Mt  528  the  Gr.  and 
the  Eng.  word  are  alike  equivalent  to  lascivious 
desire.     See  also  art.  Desire,  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

Very  little  is  said  explicitly  about  lust  in  the 
Gospels,  because  little  is  needed.  Lust  is  not 
to  be  dallied  with  or  compromised  with  ;  it  is  to 
be  totally  and  continually  shunned  and  avoided. 
Inward  lust  is  as  heinous  as  outward  adultery  to 
the  eye  of  God,  which  views  alike  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  man  (Mt  528).*  The  lustful  eye  will 
make  the  whole  body  full  of  darkness  (Mt  623). 
The  single  eye  and  mind  are  free  from  lustful 
fancies  and  thoughts  (Lk  ll34).  The  honest  and 
good  heart  brings  forth  only  good  fruit  (Lk  815). 
Either  the  heart  must  be  pure,  and  its  fruit  pure  ; 
or  else  impure,  and  its  fruit  impure  (Mt  1233). 
Adulteries,  covetings,  lasciviousness, — these  defile 
a  man  (Mk  722).  And  lust,  in  its  very  nature,  is 
unholy.  Hence  Christ's  Holy  Spirit  is  opposite  to, 
and  inconsistent  with,  the  lustful  demon  which 
makes  its  foul  abode  in  the  neglected  heart  of  the 
careless  or  heedless  or  wanton.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  iniquity  and  abandonment  to  which  such 
evil  possession  or  corruption  may  drag  the  blinded, 
besotted  soul  intent  upon  brutish  delights  never 
realized.  Herod's  course  was  impeded  only  a  little 
by  the  rebuke  of  a  John  Baptist  (Mk  618).  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters  (Lk  1613) ;  and  he  that 
committeth  sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin  (Jn  834). 
W.  B.  Frankland  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

LYSANIAS. — This  name  is  given  by  St.   Luke 
(31)  among  those  who  ruled  in  the  various  parts  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  at  the  time  when  John  the 
*  See  discussion  of  this  passage  in  art.  Adultery. 


Baptist  entered  upon  his  public  work.  The  name 
does  not  again  occur  in  the  NT.  A  Lysanias  is 
mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius  (xlix.  32)  as  having  been 
made  king  of  Itursea  by  Mark  Antony  and  after- 
wards put  to  death  by  him.  This  same  Lysanias 
is  also  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Ant.  XV.  iv.  1),  who 
adds  that  Antony  was  moved  to  the  step  of  put- 
ting Lysanias  to  death  by  Cleopatra,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  conspired  against  her  with  the  Par- 
thians.  The  same  Lysanias  and  his  connexion 
with  the  Parthians  are  alluded  to  also  elsewhere 
by  Josephus  (BJ  I.  xiii.  1  ;  Ant.  XIV.  xiii.  3). 
The  data  agree  in  making  him  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
and  locating  his  reign  between  B.C.  40  and  36.  A 
Lysanias  is  mentioned  again  by  Josephus  in  Ant. 
xviii.  vi.  10  and  xx.  vii.  1.  In  both  of  these 
passages  the  territory  over  which  he  ruled  is 
designated  a  tetrarchy  (cf.  BJ  ll.  xi.  5,  xii.  8 ; 
Ant.  Xix.  v.  1). 

The  question  raised  by  these  data  is,  Does 
Josephus  know  two  men  of  the  name  or  one  ?  If 
he  knows  two,  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  is  evi- 
dently the  second,  and  no  further  difficulty  exists. 
If,  however,  he  has  the  same  man  in  mind  through- 
out, the  question  next  emerging  is  as  to  whether 
St.  Luke  knew  and  alluded  to  another  and  younger 
Lysanias,  or  erroneously  identified  the  only  ruler 
of  that  name  with  the  times  of  the  public  appear- 
ance of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  In  favour  of 
the  latter  view,  it  is  alleged  that  Josephus  never 
gives  any  intimation  of  a  difference  between  the 
two  men  of  the  name,  and  in  fact  does  not  at 
first  reading  seem  to  know  two.  His  readers  were 
bound,  it  is  argued,  to  suppose  that  the  Lysanias 
who  was  executed  in  B.C.  36  is  meant  wherever  the 
name  is  used.  St.  Luke  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  but  did  not  use  them  with 
accuracy,  and  an  error  is  quite  probable.  He 
makes  an  error  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  realm 
of  Philip,  Itursea.  It  is  not  held  that  an  error 
can  be  demonstrated  in  his  statement  regarding 
Lysanias,  but  the  probability  is  said  to  be  for 
such  an  error,  and  the  grounds  for  believing  in  a 
second  Lysanias  are  regarded  as  unsatisfying. 
This  view  was  propounded  by  Strauss,  and  has 
been  supported  by  Keim,  Krenkel,  and  Schmiedel. 

Per  contra,  that  there  were  two  men  of  the 
name  is  argued  from  various  considerations.  (1) 
Though  Josephus  does  not  explicitly  say  that  he 
is  speaking  of  two  distinct  persons,  his  descriptions 
imply  such  a  distinction.  Lysanias  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  was  not  a  tetrarch,  but  bore  the  title  of 
king  (so  he  is  also  called  by  Dio  Cassius).  (2)  The 
limits  of  the  territories  over  which  the  Lysaniases 
of  Josephus  ruled  are  different.  The  elder  Lysanias 
inherited  from  his  father  a  kingdom  including 
Chalkis  on  the  Lebanon.  This  was  not,  however, 
included  in  the  realm  of  the  tetrarch  Lysanias.  (3) 
Abila  was  associated  with  the  name  of  the  tetrarch, 
but  not  with  that  of  the  son  of  Ptolemy.  (4) 
During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  or  at  least  50  years 
after  the  death  of  the  first  Lysanias,  a  certain 
Nymphseus  built  a  road  and  erected  a  temple,  and 
left  an  account  of  these  acts  in  an  extant  inscrip- 
tion (CIG  4521).  In  this  inscription  he  calls  him- 
self 'a  freedman  of  Lysanias.'  It  is  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  the  freedman  of  the  son 
of  Ptolemy.  He  must  be  regarded  as  living  under 
the  tetrarch.  (5)  Another  inscription  at  Heliopolis, 
whose  lacuna  have  been  filled  out  by  Renan,  renders 
it  exceedingly  probable  that  there  were  more  than 
one  ruler  bearing  the  name  in  question.  (6)  A 
coin  discovered  by  Pococke  at  Nebhi-Abel  (Abila) 
bears  the  superscription  Kvaaviov  rerpapx.  ko.1  apxte- 
ptais.  But  as  Dio  calls  the  first  Lysanias  a  king, 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  that  the  lower  title  of 
tetrarch  should  appear  on  his  own  coin.  In  that 
case    the    coin    must    have   been    struck   by   the 
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second  Lysanias.  (7)  Finally,  an  inscription  (CIG 
4523)  informs  us  that  Lysanias  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
left  children  behind  him.  It  is  probable  that  the 
names  Lysanias  and  Zenodorus  were  dynastic 
names,  and  that  the  second  Lysanias  was  given 
the  name  of  him  who  was  put  to  death  in  36. 
This  is  the  view  supported  by  S.  Davidson, 
Wieseler,  Renan,  Schiirer,  Plummer,  and  others. 

An  earlier  effort  to  establish  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  St.  Luke's  statement  regarding  Lysanias  was 
made  by  Paulus  (Com.  i.  1)  through  the  suggestion 
that  the  word  reTpapxovvros  should  be  erased  from 
St.  Luke's  text,  or  that  it  should  be  connected 
with  $i\iwirov,  making  Philip  the  '  tetrarch  of 
Ituraea,  Trachonitis,  and  the  Abilene  of  Lys 


i.e.  of  that  province  of  which  Lysanias  had  been 
tetrarch  in  his  day.  But  this  has  always  been 
considered  an  arbitrary  way  of  dealing  with  the 
text,  resorted  to  solely  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  historical  precision  of  the  Evangelist,  and  has 
not  found  much  favour  in  any  quarter. 

Literature.  —  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  1835,  pp.  310-313 ;  s 
Davidson,  Intr.  to  NT,  i.  pp.  214-221 ;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Synop 
d.  vier  Evang.  1843,  pp.  174-183,  Beitr.  z.  Wilrdigunq  der 
Evang.  1869,  pp.  194-204;  Herzog -  Plitt,  PRE?,  1877,  art 
'  Abilene ' ;  Eenan,  Mem.  de  PA  cad.  dlnscr.  26.  6,  1870,  pp 
49-84  ;  Keim,  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Nazara,  i.  618,  ii.  384  ;  Krenkel 
Jos.  u.  Lucas,  1894,  pp.  95-98;  Schiirer,  GJVS  1901  i  rV 
716-720  [HJP  i.  ii.  335]  ;  Plummer,  Com.  on  St.  Luke,  1900  p 
84  ;  Schmiedel,  Ency.  Bibl.  art.  '  Lysanias.'  ' 

A.  C.  Zenos. 
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MAATH.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3™). 

MACH.32RUS. —  A  fortress  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  which,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
XVIII.  v.  2),  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death  by  Herod  Antipas  (Mt  143"12,  Mk 
617"29,  Lk  319).  It  had  been  originally  fortified  by 
Alexander  Jannceus  (Jos.  BJ  VII.  vi.  2),  and  after- 
wards destroyed  by  Gabinius  (ib.  I.  viii.  5 ;  Ant. 
XIV.  v.  4).  It  was  restored  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  used  it  as  a  residence  (BJ  VII.  vi.  1,  2.).  On 
his  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antipas,  as 
it  lay  in  the  Persean  portion  of  his  tetrarchy.  At 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revolt  it  was  occupied  by 
a  Roman  garrison,  which  was  constrained  to 
abandon  it  in  A.D.  66  (ib.  II.  xviii.  6).  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was  recaptured,  and  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  general  Lucilius  Bassus 
(ib.  VII.  vi.  4).  The  ruins,  called  Mkaivr,  on  a 
projecting  height  near  the  Dead  Sea  on  its 
eastern  side,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
fortress. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Machserus,'  and  the  Lit. 
there  cited  ;  to  wh.  add  PRE*  ix.  326  f. 

James  Patrick. 

MADNESS. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
OT  ideas  about  madness  should  differ  so  much  from 
those  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  OT  madness  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  a  spirit  from  God  (1  S  1614  1810),  in 
the  Gospels  to  a  demon  ;  in  the  OT  it  is  conceived 
of  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  '  spirit  of 
prophecy'  (which  likewise  came  from  God) ;  this  is 
clear  from  such  passages  as  1  S  106- 10*13  1923-  24,  Hos 
97,  2  K  911,  Jer  2926 ;  there  is  no  sign  of  this  in  the 
Gospels.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  belief 
that  madness  was  a  sign  of  the  indwelling  of  a 
spirit  from  God  that  a  madman  was  looked  upon 
(in  the  OT)  as,  in  some  sense,  sacred  ;  f  in  the 
Gospels  the  reverse  of  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  if 
one  regards  the  demoniac  described  in  Lk  820"39  as  a 
madman  [see  Demon]. 

There  are  very  few  references  to  madness  in  the 
Gospels  ;  in  Lk  6n  tlie  word  Avoia  is  used  (the  RVm 
renders  it  'foolishness'),  its  meaning  is  certainly 
nearer  to  '  foolishness '  than  to  the  modern  notion 
of  madness  ;  perhaps  its  meaning  is  best  expressed 
by  the  German  ausser  sich,  lit.  'outside  of  oneself,' 
resulting  in  a  temporary  loss  of  mental  balance  ; 
in  2  Ti  39  the  same  word  is  translated  '  folly,'  which, 
taken  with  the  words  '  corrupted  in  mind '  in  the 
preceding  verse,  brings  out  the  sense  more  fully. 
Another  expression,  used  in  Mt  4"  1715,  is  o-eX-ri- 

*  See,  however,  Ac  16lSff.. 

t  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East. 


vidfro-dat.  'to  be  lunatic,'  or  'moonstruck,'*  but 
from  the  context  in  the  second  passage  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  epilepsy.  Neither  of 
these  expressions  answers  to  modern  ideas  of  mad- 
ness. There  is,  however,  one  other  word  (/laivta-dai, 
Jn  1020)  which  seems  to  correspond  with  what  would 
be  understood  by  madness  nowadays,  viz.  to  be 
bereft  of  reason  ;  in  the  passage  in  question  it  is 
certainly  used  in  this  sense ;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  naiveo-Oai  is  connected 
with  /j.avT€veadai,  which  implies  possession  by  some 
supernatural  being,  t  The  same  word,  as  well  as 
fiavia,  is  used  in  Ac  2624-  25,  where  dX?}0eia  and  o-t>i<ppo- 
o-uvrj  are  placed  in  opposition  to  it,  which  confirms 
the  meaning  implied  in  Jn  102°.J  [See,  further, 
Demon,  Lunatic]. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  Gospels  we  find  madness 
or  insanity  definitely  attributed  to  our  Lord  Him- 
self. Once  by  His  own  friends,  among  whom, 
apparently,  His  mother  and  brethren  were  included 
(Mk  321,  cf.  v.31).  We  read  that  '  they  went  out  to 
lay  hold  on  him  :  for  they  said,  He  is  beside  him- 
self '  (i^iarii).  Commentators  are  for  the  most  part 
agreed  that  in  this  passage  e^o-rr}  denotes  insanity, 
or  at  least  a  mental  excitement  bordering  upon  it 
(cf.  a  similar  use  of  the  word  by  St.  Paul,  2  Co  513). 
The  other  occasion  is  that  already  referred  to, 
when,  according  to  St.  John,  certain  of  '  the  Jews ' 
said  of  Jesus,  '  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad ' 
(5aifji.6piov  txel  Ka-l  palverat.,  Jn  1020).  In  this  case 
the  madness  is  evidently  ascribed  to  Satanic 
possession,  and  is  not  regarded  merely  as  a  de- 
rangement due  to  overwork  and  excitement.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  /xalvofiai  is  applied 
to  St.  Paul  in  a  less  offensive  way  (fiaivy,  Ac  2624) 
by  Festus.  AV  renders,  '  Thou  art  beside  thyself,' 
which  RV  consistently  changes  into,  'Thou  art 
mad,'  to  correspond  with  '  I  am  not  mad  (oi 
/xaivo/j-ai),  most  excellent  Festus,'  in  the  next 
verse.  The  charge  of  madness  brought  against 
Jesus  is  characteristic  and  significant,  and  has 
many  parallels  in  the  history  of  Christ's  followers 
in  the  early  (cf.  Ac  213  as  well  as  262J- 25,  2  Co  513) 
and  in  the  later  Church.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  inability  of  the  natural   man  to  receive  the 

*  Macalister  (in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  32S»)  quotes  Vicary,  who 
says  of  the  brain  that  '  it  moueth  and  followeth  the  mouing  of 
the  Moone  :  for  in  the  waxing  of  the  Moone,  the  Brayne  fol- 
loweth upwardes  :  and  in  the  wane  of  the  Moone  the  Brayne 
discendeth  downwardes,  and  vanishes  in  substance  of  vertue 
.';  according  to  the  Jewish  conception,  which  connects 
epilepsy  with  demoniacal  possession  (Mt  171**),  the  light  of  the 
moon  drove  demons  away.     [See  Demon]. 

t  See  Trench,  Simoni/ms  of  the  AT",  pp.  21,  22,  cf.  Ac  1616-18. 

J  A  somewhat  similar  meaning  belongs  to  TxpacQpovrjv  in  2  Co 
lly;:  and  TetpaQp&v.u.  in  2  P  21**. 
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things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (2  Co  214 ;  cf.  Jn  1518 

1716). 

W-  0.  E.  Oesterley  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

MAGDALA. — The  word  'Magdala'  occurs  once 
only  in  the  TE  of  the  NT  (Mt  1539).  In  B  and  N 
the  reading  is  'Magadan.'  This  reading  is  fol- 
lowed by  Tisch.,  Alford,  WH,  and  is  adopted  in 
the  RV.  In  the  parallel  narrative  in  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  (810)  the  place  to  which  Christ  came  is 
designated  as  '  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha '  (wh.  see). 
These  names  evidently  refer  to  the  same  district, 
but  not  necessarily  to  the  same  place.  They  seem 
to  have  been  in  such  proximity,  however,  that 
the  adjacent  district  might  be  named  from  either. 
With  respect  to  their  location,  various  sites  on  the 
south  and  south-east  border  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
have  been  suggested,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  There  is  no  site  in  this 
locality  whose  name  bears  any  resemblance  to 
Magadan ;  and  the  only  place  which  suggests  a 
resemblance  to  Dalmanutha  is  a  village  known  as 
ed-Delhemiyeh,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jarmuk 
river.  Apart  from  the  name  there  is  nothing  else 
in  or  about  the  place  to  justify  its  identification 
with  the  town  to  which  St.  Mark  refers  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  Caspari  and  Edersheim  would 
place  Magadan  within  the  limits  of  the  Decapolis, 
but  do  not  assign  it  to  any  definite  location.  The 
suggestion  of  Ewald  that  its  site  is  identical  with 
Megiddo,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Esdraelon 
plain,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  facts  of  the 
narrative,  and  apparently  rests  upon  a  very  slender 
foundation. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  information  attainable 
at  the  present  time,  the  probabilities  strongly 
favour  the  view,  which  has  long  been  held  by 
eminent  writers  and  explorers,  that  the  district  in 
which  these  places  were  located  was  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  that  Magadan 
represents  the  village  now  known  as  el-Mejdel, 
the  traditional  site  of  the  town  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
While  the  words  in  their  present  form  are  not 
identical,  they  may  be  regarded  as  variations  of 
the  same  name.  Stanley's  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connexion  :  '  It  may  be  observed  that, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  159)  turns  Megiddo  into  Mag- 
dalum,  so  some  MSS  in  Mt  1539  turn  Magdala 
into  Magadan'  (SP  451,  note  1).  It  has  been  sug- 
gested also  by  another  writer,  as  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  substitution  of  one  name  for  the 
other,  'that  owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence  of 
the  word  Magdalene,  the  less  known  name  was 
absorbed  in  the  better,  and  Magdala  usurped  the 
name  and  possibly  also  the  position  of  Magadan ' 
(art.  'Magdala'  in  Smith's  DB  ii.  p.  1734).  On 
the  supposition  that  Magadan  was  on  or  adjacent 
to  the  site  of  el-Mejdel,  the  probable  location  of 
Dalmanutha  is  at  or  near  'Ain  el-Barideh,  where 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  village  have  been  traced 
and  described  by  Porter,  Tristram,  and  other 
explorers.  This  site  is  about  a  mile  south  of 
el-Mejdel.  An  incidental  testimony  in  support  of 
this  identification  is  given  by  Rabbi  Schwarz,  who 
asserts  that  the  cave  of  Teliman  or  Talmanutha 
was  in  the  cliffs  which  overlooked  the'  sea  behind 
the  site  of  el-Mejdel.  In  the  same  connexion  he 
identifies  Migdal  (Mejdel)  with  Magdala  (p.  189). 
To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins, 
that  Magdala  was  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Tiberias 
(Otho,  Lex  Rabb.  353).  In  the  travels  of  Willibald 
(A.D.  722), '  Magdalum '  is  located  between  Tiberias 
and  Capernaum  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Quaresmius 
(17th  cent.),  Mejdel  is  mentioned  as  identical  with 
the  Magdala  of  Scripture  (ii.  866). 

The  generally  accepted  view  that  the  descriptive 
surname  of  Mary  —  '  Magdalene '  —  used    several 
times  in  the  NT,  and  by  all  the  Evangelists,  was 
vol.  n. — 7 


derived  from  her  home  or  birthplace,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Edersheim,  who  asserts  that 
several  Rabbis  are  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  as 
'  Magdalene '  or  residents  of  Magdala.  From  the 
same  source  he  gathers  the  statements  that  Mag- 
dala, which  was  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  from 
Tiberias,  was  celebrated  for  its  dye-works  and  its 
manufactories  of  fine  woollen  textures,  of  which 
eighty  are  mentioned.  It  was  also  noted  for  its 
wealth,  its  moral  corruption,  and  for  its  traffic  in 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  for  purifications.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Lightfoot,  that  the  name  meant 
•curler  of  hair,'  is  rejected  by  Edersheim,  who 
regards  it  as  founded  upon  a  misapprehension 
(Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i. 
p.  571). 

Magdala  is  favourably  situated  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  It  is  three  miles 
north  of  Tiberias,  and  almost  the  same  distance 
south  of  Khan  Minyeh.  Before  it  lies  the  north- 
ward expanse  of  the  Plain  and  the  Lake  ;  behind 
it  rises  a  dark  background  of  beetling  cliff's,  broken 
in  one  section  by  the  deeply-cleft  gorge  of  the  Wady 
Hamam  (Valley  of  Doves).  Its  precipitous  sides 
are  honeycombed  with  caves,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  outlaws. 
Mt.  Hattin,  the  traditional  mountain  of  the  Beati- 
tudes, is  a  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  plateau  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  wady.  Through  this  natural 
passage-way  the  caravan  route  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  follows  the  line  of  the  old  Roman 
road  to  Khan  Minyeh,  and  thence  northward  over 
the  hills  of  Naphtali.  A  perennial  stream,  which 
waters  the  southern  portion  of  the  Plain,  finds  its 
way  to  the  Lake  a  short  distance  north  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 

Mejdel,  which  has  little  in  itself  to  commend 
or  distinguish  it,  is  the  only  place  of  permanent 
habitation  in  the  once  densely  populated  '  land  of 
Gennesaret.'  It  consists  of  twenty  or  more  low, 
flat-roofed,  grass-covered  hovels,  built  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  dried  mud,  shells,  and  pebbles. 
Its  degenerate  inhabitants  are  the  only  resident 
farmers  of  the  Plain,  and  go  out  from  the  town  to 
cultivate  a  few  patches  of  cleared  ground  in  favour- 
able locations.  Near  the  centre  of  the  village  a 
palm-tree  rises  conspicuously  above  the  objects 
around  it,  and  a  few  thickly  set  thorn-trees  on 
the  outskirts  afford  a  grateful  shade  to  the  loungers 
of  the  place  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  watch- 
tower  on  the  north  border  of  the  town  is  a  present 
suggestion  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  Mejdel  or 
its  Greek  form  Migdol.  It  is  possible  also  that 
Migdal-el  (Jos  1938)  stands  for  the  same  place.  The 
tower  gives  evidence  of  a  date  of  construction  com- 
paratively modern,  but  it  is  doubtless  the  successor 
of  an  older  outlook  or  watch-tower,  which  com- 
manded the  gateway  to  the  southern  section  of 
the  Gennesaret  plain.  The  remains  of  substruc- 
tions of  a  substantial  character,  hidden  beneath 
the  earth  and  its  dense  covering  of  undergrowth, 
afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
site. 

Literature.  —  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  571-572  ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp. 
337-338 ;  Tristram,  Holy  Land,  p.  253  ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  '  Central  Pal.'  p.  394  ;  Smith's  DB  vol.  ii.  p.  1734  ;  Robinson, 
BRP  ii.  397  ;  Ewing,  art.  '  Magadan,'  in  Hastings'  DB ;  also  art. 
'  Dalmanutha ' ;  Baedeker,  Pal.  and  Syria,  p.  255. 

Robert  L.  Stewart. 
MAGDALENE. — See  preceding  art.,  and  Mary, 
No.  2. 

MAGI  {/i&yot,  AV  and  RV  « wise  men').— The 

only  reference  to  Magi  in  the  Gospels  occurs  in 
Mt  2,  where  we  have  the  well-known  story  of  the 
visit  of  the  Oriental  Magi  to  the  infant  Jesus. 
The  following  article  will  deal  with  (1)  certain  diffi- 
culties in  the  narrative,  (2)  the  historical  value  of 
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the  narrative,  (3)  the  legendary  additions  to  the 
narrative. 

1.  The  difficulties  are  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
vague  and  indefinite  character  of  the  record.  The 
first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  What  class  of 
people  had  the  Evangelist  in  his  mind  when  he 
used  the  term  p.6iyoi  1  Now,  according  to  Herodotus 
(i.  101),  the  Magi  were  a  Median  tribe  which  in 
the  time  of  Gaumata,  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  made  a 
determined  attempt  to  substitute  Median  for  Per- 
sian rule  (ib.  iii.  61  ff. ;  Ctesias,  Pers.  41  (10)  ft'.; 
Justin,  i.  9,  10  ;  Agathias,  ii.  26).  Through  the 
failure  of  this  revolt  the  Magi  lost  all  political 
importance,  but  they  were  influential  as  the 
priestly  caste  (Herod,  i.  132  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6 ;  cf.  the  Levites  among  the  Hebrews,  SBE  iv. 
pp.  lxii,  lxiii),  and  as  religious  instructors  of  the 
Persian  kings  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41 ;  Philo,  de 
Special.  Leg.  18  ;  Pliny,  HN  xxx.  1).  The  intro- 
duction of  this  Magian  priesthood  is  ascribed  to 
Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  1.  23) ;  and  classical  writers 
conversant  with  Persian  affairs  use  the  word  magus 
as  synonymous  with  '  priest '  (Apul.  Apol.  i.  25,  26  ; 
cf.  Strabo,  pp.  732,  733 ;  Philo,  Quod  omn.  prob. 
lib.  11;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  36,  p.  449,  49,  p.  538; 
Diog.  Laert.  procem.  6  ;  Porphyr.  de  A  bstinent.  iv. 
16 ;  and  the  lexicons  of  Hesych.  and  Suidas). 
Darius  Hystaspis  made  Mazdaism  the  religion  of 
the  Empire  (Behistun  inscr.,  and  Sayce,  Ancient 
Empires  of  the  East),  and  from  his  time,  at  any 
rate, — for  how  long  before,  if  at  all,  is  disputed, — 
the  Magi  are  identified  with  the  Zoroastrian  wor- 
ship, and  are  represented  as  the  disciples  of  Zoro- 
aster (Plato,  Alcib.  i.  122  ;  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Os. 
46,  47  ;  Pliny,  HN  xxx.  1  ;  Apul.  Apol.  26  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  proaem.  2  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6  ;  Agathias, 
ii.  24 ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  14).  In  the  Avesta, 
however,  the  priests  are  called,  not  magi,  but 
Mhravans  ;  though  even  in  the  sacred  texts  the 
word  '  magi '  is  found  in  a  few  instances.  Finally, 
it  may  be  noted  that  these  Median  magi  are 
credited  with  skill  in  philosophy  (Strabo,  pp.  23, 
24  ;  Nicol.  Damasc. /;•.  66  ;  Diog.  Laert.  promm.  1), 
natural  science  (Philo,  Quod  omn.  prob.  lib.  11  ; 
Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  49,  p.  538),  and  medicine  (Pliny, 
HN  xxx.  1,  cf.  xxiv.  17).  They  are  also  described 
as  interpreters  of  dreams  (Herod,  i.  107,  120,  vii. 
19),  astrologers  {ib.  vii.  37  ;  Pliny,  HN  xxxvii.  9 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  soothsayers  and  diviners 
(Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41  ;  Strabo,  p.  762 ;  Pliny,  HN 
xxx.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  procem.  7  ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist. 
ii.  17  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6). 

In  a  technical  sense,  then,  magi  denoted  the 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  class  in  the  Persian 
Empire.  But  in  the  LXX  Daniel  the  word  is  used 
to  render  the  Heb.  'ashshdphim,  AV  '  astrologers,' 
of  Babylonia  (Dn  l20  23-  10-  27  47  57-  »•  15.  Some 
would  explain  the  title  Rab-mag  in  Jer  393- 13  as= 
'  chief  magian,'  but  without  probability).  More- 
over, classical  writers  sometimes  confuse  the  words 
magi  and  Chaldmi  (Ctes.  Pers.  46  (15) ;  Justin,  xii. 
13).  The  latter  term,  however,  is  properly  used  in 
Daniel  (l4  22-  "•  5-  w  47  57- ll)  and  by  classical  authori- 
ties (Herod,  i.  181,  183  ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29-31)  to 
represent  a  class,  or  the  class,  of  Babylonian  priests 
or  learned  men  (Driver,  Daniel,  pp.  12-16),  re- 
nowned for  their  skill  in  astronomy,  astrology, 
and  sorcery  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41,  de  Fato,  8,  9 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29-31  ;  Strabo,  p.  762  ;  Curtius,  v.  1  ; 
Apul.  Flor.  15  ;  Porph.  Vit.  Pyth.  6  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
■procem.  6 ;  cf.  Lenormant,  La  magie  chez  les  Chal- 
deans ;  R.  C.  Thompson,  Reports  of  the  Magi- 
cians and  Astrologers  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon; 
W  L.  King,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery ; 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religions- 
geschichte  ;  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria). 

Lastly,  the  words  magi  and  Chaldmi  came  to  be 


applied  not  only  to  the  members  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  but  in  a  secondary  sense  to  all  those  who 
cultivated  magic  arts  (Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  387  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  27,  xii.  22,  59;  Juv.  Sat.  x.  94,  with 
Mayor's  note ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  36,  p.  449).  In 
Rabbinical  writers  this  bad  sense  is  predominant 
(Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  p.  210),  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  passages  in  the  NT 
(other  than  Mt  2)  in  which  magi  are  referred  to 
(Ac  89-11  Simon  Magus,  136- s  Elymas).  In  the 
LXX  the  Egyptian  conjuring  is  described  as  /xa^iK^ 
t^xvv  (Wis  177).  And  Jerome  says  :  '  Consuetudo 
et  sermo  communis  magos  pro  maleficis  accepit' 
(Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan.  2,  cf.  Isid.  Ety.  viii.  9). 

In  what  sense,  then,  did  the  author  of  Mt  2 
understand  the  term  ?  The  majority  of  the  Fathers 
affix  the  worst  interpretation,  and  lay  stress  on 
the  idea  that  magic  was  overthrown  by  the  advent 
of  Christ  (Ign.  Ephes.  19  ;  Justin  M.  Dial.  78 ; 
Tertull.  de  Idol.  9  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  60  ;  Max. 
Taur.  Horn.  21 ;  Hilar,  de  Trin.  iv.  38.  Com.  in 
Matt.  1  ;  Aug.  Serm.  200,  §  3  ;  Theophylact,  in 
loc. ) ;  and  this  was  the  common  opinion  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (Abelard,  in  Epiph.  serm.  4 ; 
Aquinas,  Summa,  ill.  xxxvi.  3).  But  the  con- 
sensus of  later  commentators  rejects  this  view. 
There  is  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  reprobation  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  Evangelist  is  alluding  to 
any  particular  class  of  magi.  He  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  use  the  term  in  the  general  sense  of 
sages  from  the  East,  who  busied  themselves  with 
astronomy  (vv.2-  7-  9- 10)  and  perhaps  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  (v.12).  There  is  certainly  no 
attempt  in  the  narrative  to  contrast  Christianity 
with  Zoroastrian  or  Babylonian  worship. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  is  the  further 
question  of  the  region  whence  the  Magi  are 
supposed  to  have  come.  Mt.  calls  them  simply 
fidyoi  cur  6  avaroXQv,  i.e.  '  Oriental  magi.'  The 
expression  is  quite  indefinite  (cf.  Mt  811  2427, 
Lk  1329,  Rev  2113).  Various  attempts  have  been 
made,  however,  to  identify  the  particular  part 
of  the  East  whence  the  Magi  may  have  come 
(Patritius,  de  Evang.  iii.  p.  315  ff.  ;  Spanheim, 
Dub.  Evang.  ii.  p.  291  ff.).  The  oldest  opinion  in- 
clines to  Arabia  (Justin  M.  Dial.  77,  78  ;  Tertull. 
Jud.  9 ;  Epiphan.  Exp.  Fid.  8,  and  most  Roman 
commentators,  e.g.  Corn,  a  Lapide,  in  loc),  partly 
on  account  of  references  such  as  Ps  7210,  Is  605, 
partly  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  gifts, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  close  intercourse  that  sub- 
sisted between  Arabia  and  Palestine  (Edersheim, 
i.  p.  203).  On  the  other  hand,  Arabia  is  to  the 
south  rather  than  the  east  of  Judaea  4cf.  Mt  1242 
pacrl\i<r<Ta.  v6tov),  and  in  the  NT  it  is  usually  speci- 
fied by  its  geographical  name.  Other  places  sug- 
gested are  Persia  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  15 ; 
Chrysost.  in  Mt.  Horn.  6.  §  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  7.  §  5 ; 
Op.  Imp.  in  Mt.  Sap.  Chrysost.  vi. ;  Diodorus  Tars. 
ap.  Phot.  cod.  223  ;  Theophylact,  in  loc;  Juvencus, 
Evang.  Hist.  i.  276),  Chaldsea  (Max.  Taur.  Horn. 
21  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  58),  Parthia  (Wetstein,  in 
loc.  ;  Hyde,  Bel.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31),  and  Egypt 
(Moller,  Neue  Ansichten).  But  the  language  of 
the  Evangelist  is  '  too  indefinite,  and  perhaps  in- 
tentionally too  indefinite,  to  justify  any  decision ' 
(Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  p.  4),  and  it  is 
unsafe  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  nature  of 
the  presents  (Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  p.  266).  One 
thing  alone  seems  clear — the  Magi  were  heathen 
and  not  Jews  (see  references  in  Meyer,  Com.  in  loc). 
The  form  of  their  question  (Mt  22)  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  this,  apart  from  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  which  represents  their  homage  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  world  (Aquinas,  Summa, 
ill.  xxxvi.  8). 

The  cause  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi  is  roughly 


indicated  in  the  words,  '  we  have  seen  his  star  in 
the  rising'  (<re  rj;  dearoAij).  It  seems  clear  that 
they  were  induced  to  make  the  journey  by 
some  sidereal  appearance  ;  but  what  exactly  this 
appearance  was  is  not  conclusively  determined 
(see  art.  STAR).  From  this  phenomenon,  however, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  Magi  inferred  the 
birth  of  a  Messiah-king  of  the  Jews.  We  cannot 
say  precisely  by  what  means  they  arrived  at  this 
inference.  It  is  unlikely,  for  chronological  and 
other  reasons,  that  their  expectations  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  Zoroastrian  prediction  of  the  coming 
of  Soshyos  (SBE  iv.  p.  xxxvii) ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  an  independent  tradition  of  Balaam's  pro- 
phecy (Nu  24 ,7)  had  been  preserved  by  their  an- 
cestors and  handed  down  to  them  (Origen,  c.  Cels. 
i.  60,  Horn,  in  Num.  13.  7 ;  Op.  Imp.  in  Mt.  2  ap. 
Chrysost.  vi. ) ;  nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence 
that  there  was  at  this  time  among  the  nations  any 
widespread  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a  Messiah 
in  Palestine  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  13  and  Suet.  Vcsp.  4 
are  derived  from  Jos.  BJ  VI.  v.  4,  and  refer  to  the 
Flavian  dynasty).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  expecting  the  Messiah 
(Charles,  Eschatology,  p.  304  ;  Toy,  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  p.  330),  and  a  Rabbinical  tradition, 
which  may  be  previous  to  Christ's  birth,  declared 
that  a  star  in  the  East  was  to  appear  two  years 
before  the  Messiah's  advent  (Edersheim,  i.  pp.  211, 
212  ;  Strauss,  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  p.  174  and 
references ;  cf.  the  name  Bar-Cochba).  Hence  the 
source  whence  the  Magi  derived  their  inference 
that  a  king  of  the  Jews  was  born  may  well  have 
been  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  whose  tenets  would 
doubtless  be  known  to  the  wise  men  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  sojourned. 

The  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  is  quite  un- 
certain. By  ancient  writers  it  was  usually  sup- 
posed that  they  arrived  at  Bethlehem  on  the  13th 
day  inclusive  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  i.e.  Jan.  6 
(Aug.  Serm.  203.  1).  Most  commentators,  how- 
ever, place  their  coming  after  Christ's  presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  ;  and  some,  as  an  inference  from 
Mt  216,  delay  it  till  Jesus  had  reached  or  nearly 
reached  His  second  year  (see  Patritius,  iii.  326  ff. ; 
Spanheim,  ii.  p.  299  ft'. ;  Trench,  p.  109  ff. ;  Ramsay, 
Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?  pp.  215-220). 
Here  also  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
a  definite  conclusion. 

2.  The  historical  value  of  the  narrative  has  been 
frequently  impugned,  the  principal  objections  being 
as  follows.  The  account  of  the  Magi  is  found  in 
the  First  Gospel  only,  and  is  not  corroborated  by 
either  Lk.  or  Josephus  or  any  pagan  historian. 
(The  references  in  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4.  11,  and 
Chalcidius,  Tim.  7.  126,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in- 
dependent evidence).  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  Mt.'s  narrative  can  be  harmonized  with 
that_  of  Luke.  Many  of  the  details,  again,  are 
suspicious  ;  the  conduct  of  Herod,  as  here  repre- 
sented, seems  inexplicable  ( Meyer,  in  loc. ).  Finally, 
the  story  in  general  is  vague,  and  on  a  priori 
grounds  may  even  be  held  to  be  improbable.  These 
objections  are  not  without  force.  Doubtless  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  absence  of  con- 
firmatory evidence,  and  the  argument  from  the 
silence  of  Josephus  can  scarcely  be  sustained 
(Edersheim,  i.  pp.  214,  215;  Trench,  p.  102 ff.). 
The  difficulties  in  connexion  with  Herod's  attitude 
have  also  been  overestimated  (Weiss,  i.  p.  269). 
Yet  the  divergence  between  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  though 
certainly  not  incapable  of  explanation  (Ellicott, 
Huls.  Lect.  p.  70),  is  sufficiently  serious ;  and  the 
positive  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative  is 
slender.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  denying  the  existence  in  the  narrative 
of  at  least  a  substratum  of  historical  fact,  though 
possibly  the  facts  have  been  treated  with  a  cer- 


tain amount  of  freedom.  Such  a  view,  at  any 
rate,  appears  to  account  for  the  story  better 
than  any  rationalistic  explanation  hitherto  put 
forward. 

Of  these  attempted  explanations  the  most  important  may 
briefly  be  summarized,  (a)  The  older  school  of  critics  sought 
for  the  basis  of  the  history  mainly  in  the  prophecies  of  the  OT. 
Thus  Strauss  laid  great  stress  on  Nu  241?,  while  Keim  empha- 
sized Is  60.  From  these  and  other  prophetical  passages  (e.g. 
Is  92  42«  496-  7,  ps  6829-  31  7210),  supplemented  possibly  by  Jewish 
or  pagan  tradition,  the  Evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  built 
up  his  story.  But  it  is  incredible  that  the  history  could  have 
been  constructed  from  such  material,  or  that  such  a  fulfilment 
could  have  been  deliberately  devised  for  prophecies  which  at 
the  time  were  understood  to  have  so  different  a  significance 
(Edersheim,  i.  p.  209).  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  '  the 
Evangelist  who  at  other  times  searches  zealously  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  OT  predictions,  nowhere  refers  in  this  narrative  to  one 
of  these  prophetical  passages,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have 
arisen '  (Weiss,  i.  p.  267).  (6)  A  different,  and  very  fanciful  ex- 
planation has  been  offered  by  W.  Soltau,  Usener,  and  others 
(Soltau,  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Usener  in  Encye.  Bibl.  art. 
'  Nativity,'  cf.  his  lieligionsgeschichtliche  Untersuchungen,  i. 
'  Das  Weihnachtsfest ').  According  to  this,  Mt.'s  account  is  the 
outcome  partly  of  the  operation  of  heathen  superstitious  ideas, 
partly  of  the  transformation  of  a  story  recorded  by  Dio  Cassius 
and  Pliny.  Thus,  for  the  incident  of  the  star,  Soltau  appeals  to 
the  widespread  belief  that  such  portents  were  manifested  in 
connexion  with  the  birth  and  death  of  kings  and  heroes  (for 
instances  see  Wetstein,  in  loc.;  Winer,  Biblisehes  Realwbrier- 
buch,  vol.  ii.  p.  613) ;  and,  for  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
Usener  refers  to  the  story  of  Marathus  concerning  the  birth  of 
Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  94).  The  visit  of  the  Magi  is  represented 
as  a  Christian  transformation  of  the  story  related  by  Dio  and 
Winy  about  the  visit  of  Tiridates  and  his  Magians  to  Nero  (see 
the  passages  quoted  by  Soltau,  op.  cit.  pp.  73,  74).  In  the  year 
A.n.  66  the  Parthian  king  Tiridates,  the  Magus,  bringing  other 
Magi  with  him,  journeyed  to  Rome,  worshipped  Nero  as  the 
sun-god  Mithra,  and  afterwards  travelled  home  by  another  way 
through  the  cities  of  Asia.  Now  to  the  Christians  of  the  East 
Nero  was  Antichrist :  hence  it  is  argued  that  just  as,  in  the 
early  legends,  the  miraculous  events  of  Christ's  life  were  trans- 
ferred to  Antichrist,  so  the  story  of  being  worshipped  by  Magi 
may  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antichrist  Nero  to  the 
Christ.  The  whole  narration  of  the  Magi,  then,  Soltau  dis- 
misses as  an  insertion  '  of  Hellenistic  origin '  (op.  cit.  p.  49). 
But  he  does  not  explain  how  this  insertion  received  so  char- 
acteristic a  Jewish  form,  or  why  such  alien  elements  should 
have  'crystallized  themselves  in  just  the  most  markedly 
Jewish  part  of  the  New  Testament,  while  they  are  passed 
over  in  silence  elsewhere'  (Interpreter,  Jan.  1906,  pp.  195- 
207).  On  the  whole  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  events 
recorded  actually  took  place,  than  to  believe  the  far-fetched 
explanations  of  them  offered  by  Soltau  and  Usener.  (c)  Other 
critics,  again,  resort  to  a  mythological  solution,  and  regard 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  attendant  events  as  '  not 
history,  but  pious  transformations  of  current  mythic  stories.' 
Reville  believes  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Mithraic  legend, 
though  he  admits  that  the  supposition  is  incapable  of  proof 
(Etudes  publiies  en  hommage  &  la  faeulti  de  theologie  de 
Montauban,  1901,  p.  339  ff.).  Pfleiderer  and  Cheyne  maintain 
that  the  star,  the  worship  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Holy  Child  have  many  prototypes  in  tales  concerning 
heroes  of  old,  and  belong  to  a  pre-Christian  international  myth 
of  the  Redeemer  (Pfleiderer,  Early  Christian  Conception  of 
Christ ;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems) ;  on  which  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  although  striking  parallels  can  undoubtedly  be 
produced,  yet  resemblances  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  an 
imitation,  (d)  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  narrative  ex- 
hibits the  characteristic  features  of  Jewish  Midrash  or  Hag- 
gada,  and  is  governed  by  an  apologetic  purpose.  The  writer's 
object  is  to  show  that  the  prophecy  of  Dt  1815  was  fulfilled  in 
Jesus,  and  he  endeavours  to  do  this  by  drawing  a  parallel 
between  the  early  career  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  Christian 
Messiah  (see  the  Midrash  Rabbd  to  Exodus  in  the  section  which 
deals  with  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  u.  ix.  2).  Jesus 
is  throughout  represented  as  the  antitype  of  Moses.  This  is 
the  underlying  motive  of  the  narrative,  to  which  may  be  added 
another  influential  idea,  viz.  the  desire  to  suggest  the  homage 
of  the  Gentile  world  (G.  H.  Box  in  Interpreter,  loc.  cit.).  The 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  story,  however,  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  this  hypothesis. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  theory  that 
the  history  of  the  Magi  was  added  to  the  Gospel 
as  late  as  the  year  A.D.  119.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  a  Syriac  document,  ascribed  to  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea,  which  was  published  with  an  Eng. 
translation  by  W.  Wright  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  vols,  ix.,  x.,  1866,  from  a  6th  cent. 
British  Museum  codex,  Add.  17,  142.  The  title  is, 
'  Concerning  the  star ;  showing  how  and  through 
what  the  Magi  recognized  the  star,  and  that  Joseph 
did  not  take  Mary  as  his  wife.'  This  tractate 
relates  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  about  the  star 
was  recorded  in  a  letter  written  by  Balak  to  the 
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king  of  Assyria,  and  preserved  in  the  Assyrian 
archives.  At  last,  in  the  reign  of  king  Pir  Shabour, 
the  star  appeared,  and  the  Magi  were  sent  with  great 
pomp  to  do  homage  to  the  Messiah.  The  colophon 
at  the  end  states  :  '  And  in  the  year  430  ( =  A.  D.  1 19), 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrianus  Caesar  this  concern 

arose  in  (the  minds  of)  men  acquainted  with  the 
Holy  Books ;  and  through  the  pains  of  the  great 
men  in  various  places  this  history  was  sought  for 
and  found  and  written  in  the  tongue  of  those  who 
took  this  care.'  As  to  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment, however,  critics  are  not  agreed  (see  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  Guardian,  April  29,  1903 ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Church  Quarterly  Review,  July  1904,  p. 
389).  The  more  probable  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  '  the  Holy  Books '  refers,  not  to  the  OT  but  to 
the  narrative  in  Mt  2,  already,  therefore,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Gospel  in  A.D.  119;  and  that  the 
'history'  is  not  Mt  2,  but  the  legend  about  the 
preservation  of  Balak's  letter  and  the  coming  of 
the  Magi  in  the  reign  of  Pir  Shabour. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  story  of  the  Magi  must  stand 
or  fall  with  the  other  Matthsean  narratives  of  the 
Infancy.  All  were  probably  drawn  from  some 
written  source,  Jewish-Christian  in  character,  and 
perhaps  originally  Aramaic  in  language.  The  value 
of  this  source  cannot  here  be  determined  (see  artt. 
Birth  of  Christ,  Matthew).  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  if  a  Palestinian  or  semi-Palestinian 
origin  of  the  narratives  can  be  sustained,  the 
hypothesis  of  direct  pagan  influence  in  their  forma- 
tion must  be  rejected. 

3.  Of  the  legendary  accretions  to  the  story  of  the 
Magi,  the  following  deserve  notice.  From  the  6th 
cent.,  if  not  before  (Tert.  Marc.  iii.  13,  Jud.  9  are 
not  decisive),  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Magi 
were  kings.  This  belief  is  first  unambiguously 
stated  in  a  sermon  ascribed  to  Csesarius  of  Aries 
(Aug.  Opp.  v.  Append.  Serm.  139.  3) ;  and  it  pre- 
vailed universally  during  the  Middle  Ages  (cf. 
Paschasius,  Exp.  in  Mt.  ii.  2).  Hence  the  festival 
of  Epiphany  received  the  name  Festum  Trium 
Begum.  The  idea  would,  of  course,  find  support  in 
such  passages  as  Ps  6829- 31  7210,  Is  497- M  60»- 10- 16  ; 
but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  it  in  the  Evangelic 
narrative.  (For  discussions  see  Patritius,  iii.  p. 
320  ff.;  Spanheim,  ii.  p.  273  ff.  ;  Barradius,  Com. 
ix.  c.  8). 

The  number  of  the  Magi  is  not  specified  in  the 
Gospel.  Eastern  tradition  fixed  it  at  twelve  (Op. 
Imp.  in  Mt.  2  ap.  Chrysost.  vi. ;  cf.  the  curious  MS 
fragment  quoted  in  Classical  studies  in  honour  of 
Henry  Drisler,  p.  31 — '  Twelve  kings  set  out  from 
Persia  to  go  to  Jerusalem,'  etc.),  or  thirteen  (Bar 
Bahlul  in  Hyde,  Bel.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31).  But  in  the 
West  the  number  of  the  Magi  was  reckoned  at 
three  (Max.  Taur.  Horn.  17,  20 ;  Leo  M.  Serm.  31. 
§1,2;  34.  §  2),  probably  on  account  of  their  three- 
fold gift  (Abelard,  Serm.  4  :  '  Quot  vero  isti  magi 
fuerint,  ex  numero  trinse  oblationis  tres  eos  fuisse 
multi  suspicantur'),  though  allegorical  reasons 
were  also  found  (Patritius,  iii.  31811'.). 

The  familiar  names  of  the  Magi  —  Melchior, 
Gaspar,  and  Balthasar — first  occur  in  Bede,  where 
also  is  given  a  remarkable  description  of  their 
persons,  derived  most  probably  from  some  early 
work  of  art.  'Primus  fuisse  dicitur  Melchior, 
senex  et  canus,  barba  prolixa  et  capillis  aurum 
obtulit  regi  Domino.  Secundus  nomine  Gaspar, 
iuvenis  imberbis,   rubicundus  thure,   quasi 

Deo  oblatione  digna,  Deum  honorabat.  Tertius 
fuscus,  integre  barbatus,  Balthasar  nomine  per 

myrrham  filium  hominis  moriturum  professus  est ' 
(Collect,  v.  541.  For  the  association  of  the  gifts 
with  the  several  Magi,  contrast  the  familiar  verse, 
'Gaspar  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Balthasar 
aurum').     Other  names  are  found,  e.g.  Appellius, 


Amerius,  Damascus :  Magalath,  Pangalath,  Sara- 
cen :  Ator,  Sator,  Peratoras,  etc.  (Patritius,  iii.  p. 
326  ;  Spanheim,  ii.  pp.  288,  289 ;  Hebenstreit,  ae 
Magorum  nomine,  patria  et  statu  dissert.,  Jenae, 
1709).  Hyde  quotes  thirteen  names,  among  which 
the  three  familiar  to  Western  tradition  do  not 
occur  (Bel.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31). 

Symbolical  meanings  were  early  attached  to  the 
gifts.  Thus  Irenseus  says :  '  Matthaeus  autem 
Magos  ab  Oriente  venientes  ait  per  ea  quae 

obtulerunt  munera  ostendisse  quis  erat  qui  adora- 
batur :  myrrham  quidem  quod  ipse  erat  qui  pro 
mortali  humano  genere  moreretur  et  sepeliretur: 
am  am  vero  quoniam  rex,  cuius  regni  finis  non  est : 
thus  vero,  quoniam  Deus,  qui  et  notus  in  Judsea 
factus  est,  et  manifestus  eis  qui  non  quserebant 
eum '  (Har.  iii.  9.  2,  cf .  Max.  Taur.  Horn.  21 ;  Leo, 
Serm.  34.  3  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  60  ;  Ambros.  in  Lk. 
ii.  44  ;  [Aug.]  Serm.  139.  2 ;  Hilar.  Com.  in  Mt.  1 ; 
and  Christian  poets,  Juvencus,  Ev.  Hist.  i.  285 ; 
Prudent.  Cath.  xii.  69 ff.;  Sedulius,  Carm.  Pasch. 
ii.  96 ;  [Claudian]  Carm.  Append.  21).  Mediseval 
tradition  invented  histories  for  these  gifts.  The 
gold  consisted  of  thirty  pennies,  which  had  once 
been  paid  by  Abraham  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
and  which  were  afterwards  given  to  Judas.  Some 
of  the  myrrh  is  said  to  have  been  administered  to 
Jesus  on  the  cross  (Quarterly  Beview,  vol.  lxxviii. 
p.  433 ff.). 

Miraculous  elements  were  increasingly  intro- 
duced into  the  narrative,  and  the  whole  history 
was  gradually  amplified.  Thus  the  star  is  alleged 
to  have  shone  with  surpassing  brilliance  (Ignat. 
Ephes.  19  ;  Leo,  Serm.  31.  1 ;  Protevang.  Jacob.  21 ; 
and  pass,  quoted  in  Barradius,  Com.  ix.  9),  having 
the  sun,  moon,  and  other  stars  as  '  chorus '  to  it 
(Ignat.  loc.  cit.).  According  to  Eastern  tradition, 
there  was  in  the  star  an  appearance  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  (Lightfoot,  Ap.  Fath.  ii.  81),  or  of  a 
young  child  bearing  a  cross  (Op.  Imp.  in  Matt.  2  ap. 
Chrysost.  vi.).  The  star  was  alleged  to  be  an 
angel  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.v.  aer-ftp) ;  and  according  to 
Greg,  of  Tours  it  was  still,  in  his  time,  to  be  seen 
in  a  well  at  Bethlehem  (Mirac.  i.  1).  Similarly  a 
mass  of  details  were  invented  about  the  Magi 
themselves,  their  journey,  and  their  later  life  and 
death.  Here  it  need  only  be  noticed  that  they  are 
reported  to  have  been  baptized  by  St.  Thomas. 
(A  full  account  of  the  Magi-legends  will  be  found 
in  Crombach's  monumental  monograph,  Primitim 
gentium  sive  historia  et  encomium  SS.  Trium 
Magorum.  See  also  the  epitome  in  the  Quarterly 
Beview,  vol.  lxxviii.  p.  433 ff.,  of  the  mediaeval 
stories  collected  by  Jonn  of  Hildesheim ;  and  the 
Boll.  A  A.  SS.  Jan.  d.  i.  vi.  and  xi.). 

The  bodies  of  the  Magi  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  East  in  the  4th  cent,  (according 
to  one  tradition,  by  St.  Helena  herself),  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  Constantinople  and  deposited  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sofia.  When  Eustorgius  became 
bishop  of  Milan,  they  were  transferred  to  that 
city,  whence,  in  the  year  1162,  they  were  again 
removed  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  Cologne  (Boll. 
A  A.  SS.  Jan.  d.  vi.).  The  festival  of  Epiphany 
(the  celebration  of  which  in  the  West  is  mentioned 
first  by  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  2)  commemorated  origin- 
ally Christ's  manifestation  to  the  Magi,  togethei 
with  His  baptism,  His  miracle  at  Cana  (Max. 
Taur.  Horn.  29 ;  Isid.  de  Off.  Eccl.  i.  27 ;  Abelard, 
Serm.  4),  and  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  5000  ([Aug.] 
Append.  Serm.  36.  1).  But  soon  the  manifesta- 
tion to  the  Magi  became  in  the  West,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, yet  principally,  dwelt  upon  (see,  e.g., 
Leo's  Epiphany  Sermons) ;  and  the  common  Western 
synonym  for  Epiphany  was  Festum  Trium  Begum 
(Bingham,  Ant.  xx.  4;  DCA  i.  p.  617  ff.  ;  Boll. 
A  A.  SS.  Jan.  d.  vi.).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Magi  were  considered  the  patron  saints  of  trav- 
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ellers,  and  inns  were  called  after  them.  Their 
names  were  also  used  as  charms  to  cure  epilepsy 
and  snake-bite  (Spanheim,  ii.  pp.  289,  290).  See 
also  art.  Star. 

Literature. — Besides  the  books  referred  to  above,  see  Hast- 
ings' DB,  art.  ' Magi' ;  PRE*,  vol.  viii.  art.  '  Magier' ;  Encyc. 
Bibl.  art. '  Nativity ' ;  Kraus,  RE,  vol.  ii.  art.  '  Magier ' ;  Moroni's 
Dizionario,  vol.  xli.  art.  'Magi' ;  Hamburger's  RE,  art.  'Zau- 
berei ' ;  Smith's  DB,  artt.  '  Magi,'  '  Star ' ;  Suicer,  Thesaurus, 
artt.  X//3«v«,  fAMyos ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Realwbrtertmch,  vol.  ii. 
artt.  '  Magier,'  '  Stern  der  Weisen ' ;  Hone,  Everyday  Book, 
Jan.  6 ;  and  the  various  Comm.  on  Matthew.  An  English 
monograph  by  F.  W.  Upham,  The  Wise  Men,  is  of  little  value. 
The  discussions  of  Spanheim  and  Patritius  should  be  consulted, 
while  Crombach's  elaborate  study  is  a  treasury  of  curious 
information.  p\  HOMES  DUDDEN. 

MAGISTRATE.— This  English  word  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Gospels  (AV),  viz.  in  Lk  12u  and  58, 
where  the  RV  gives  the  same  translation.  By  our 
use  of  the  word  we  usually  mean  one  entrusted 
with  the  duty  and  power  of  putting  laws  into 
force,  but  the  Greek  &pxw  (of  which  '  magistrate  ' 
is  the  translation  in  the  passages  before  us)  has  a 
wider  meaning,  and  may  denote  ruler,  captain, 
chief,  king.  In  the  Gospels,  &px^"  (as  well  as  the 
similar  word  irye/j.div)  occurs  frequently,  and  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  articles  Rule  and  Ruler. 

In  the  first  of  the  instances  to  be  noticed  here 
our  Lord  prepares  His  disciples  for  the  persecutions 
that  await  them.  One  form  of  persecution  will  be 
arrest  and  accusation  before  magistrates.  In  such 
an  event,  however,  Christ's  followers  are  not  to 
concern  themselves  unduly  about  their  defence, 
for  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  them  in  the  same 
hour  what  they  ought  to  say.  Their  presence 
before  the  magistrates  and  their  utterance  in 
such  a  situation  will  constitute  a  twofold  testi- 
mony— a  testimony  against  the  unbelief  and  in- 
justice of  their  accusers,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
magistrates  (Mk  1311) — and  a  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  and  to  their  own  fidelity  (Lk 
2113).  The  Lord's  prediction  and  promise  were 
alike  fulfilled.  Persecutions  did  ensue,  and  no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  than  the  dignity  and 
wisdom  of  the  words  spoken  by  disciples  thus 
accused  before  magistrates,  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
a  mouth  and  wisdom  unto  them  (Lk  2115 ;  cf.  Ac 
Vetal). 

This  policy  of  submissively  trusting  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  defence  is  not  to  be  taken  as  justifying 
Tolstoi's  theory  of  non-resistance.  But  our  Lord's 
counsel  indicates  that  He  looked  upon  existent 
magistracies  as  a  part  of  the  providential  order, 
not  to  be  overturned  in  any  revolutionary  way  by 
His  first  disciples.  Similarly,  Christ  taught  that, 
the  political  circumstances  being  what  they  were, 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  Caesar,  the  supreme 
magistrate  (Mt  2221).  The  capital  instance  of 
submission  to  the  magistrate  is  Christ's  own  de- 
meanour before  Pilate  (styled  r)je/j.ibv  in  Mt  272, 
Lk  31).  The  subject  of  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  the  magistrate  runs  into  questions  of  Church 
and  State,  the  spiritual  and  the  civil  power,  indi- 
vidual conscience  and  public  law. 

In  the  second  instance  (Lk  1258)  Christ  seems  to 
warn  against  a  litigious  spirit,  and  to  commend 
that  '  sweet  reasonableness '  which  is  one  of  the 
gifts  of  His  own  Spirit,  and  which  may  obviate 
the  necessity  of  going  before  a  magistrate.  This 
does  not  condemn  as  un-Christian  all  reference  to 
a  magistrate,  but  Christ  hints  that  to  agree  with 
an  adversary  quickly  may  prove  to  be  the  highest 
prudence  as  well  as  the  most  Christian-like  con- 
duct. The  advice  is  sometimes  spiritualized  to 
mean  that  the  sinner  ought  to  settle  accounts  with 
God  quickly.  R.  M.  Adamson. 

MAGNIFICAT.— Our  primary  interest  in  the 
hymn  Magnificat  (Lk  !«-«)  is  centred  in  the  ques- 


tion of  (1)  its  authorship,  upon  which  must  largely 
depend  the  scope  of  (2)  its  interpretation.  Then 
(3)  the  history  of  its  liturgical  use  may  be  briefly 
summarized. 

1.  Authorship. — Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the 
source  from  which  St.  Luke  derived  the  materials 
of  his  first  chapter.  Volter  suggests  that  it  is  based 
on  an  Apocalypse  of  Zacharias,  a  Jewish  document 
which  has  been  edited  by  a  Christian,  who  found 
the  Magnificat  attributed  to  Elisabeth,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  Mary.  Weizsacker  thinks  that  St.  Luke 
simply  inserted  an  early  Christian  hymn.  A  more 
satisfactory  view  is  that  of  Sanday  (Hastings'  DB 
ii.  639,  644),  who  suggests  that  St.  Luke  was  sup- 
plied with  a  special  (written)  source,  through  one 
of  the  women  mentioned  in  Lk  83  2410,  possibly 
Joanna,  who,  being  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward, 
may  also  have  supplied  information  about  the 
court  of  Herod.  We  know  from  Jn  1925  (cf.  Ac 
l14)  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  brought  into  contact 
with  this  group.  Ramsay  (Was  Christ  born  at 
Bethlehem?  p.  88)  calls  attention  to  'a  womanly 
spirit  in  the  whole  narrative,  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  transmission  from  man  to  man, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  an  indication  of  Luke's 
character  ;  he  had  a  marked  sympathy  with  women. ' 
On  the  supposition  that  St.  Luke  used  an  Aramaic 
tradition  or  document,  it  is  possible  to  account  for 
all  the  characteristics  of  style  by  which  Harnack 
(see  below)  seeks  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author 
both  of  the  Magnificat  and  of  the  Benedictus. 

Having  described  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  Elisabeth,  and  Elisabeth's  salutation,  the  TR 
has  koX  etwev  [Mapid/i]  with  the  variant  reading 
'EXicrd^er.  Then  follows  the  hymn,  the  text  of 
which  has  been  excellently  preserved,  the  only 
other  doubtful  reading  being  fieydXa,  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  neyaXeia. 

Mapi&fi.  is  the  reading  of  all  Greek  MSS,  of  the 
great  majority  of  Latin  MSS,  and  of  innumerable 
Patristic  testimonies,  back  to  the  2nd  cent. ,  when 
Tertullian  wrote  (de  Anima,  26): '  Exsultat  Elisabet, 
Johannes  intus  impulerat,  glorificat  dominum 
Maria,  Christus  intus  instinxerat.' 

'EXi£T<£/3er  is  the  reading  of  three  Old  Latin  MSS. 
a  (Vercellensis,  s'jec.  iv.),  b  (Veronensis,  sasc.  v.), 
rhe  (Rhedigeranus-Vratislaviensis,  sasc.  fere  vii.),  in 
Burkitt's  phrase  'a  typical  European  group,'  to 
which  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Niceta  of 
Remesiana,  tie  Psalmodim  Bono,  c.  9 :  '  Nee  Elisa- 
beth, diu  sterilis,  edito  de  repromissione  Alio,  Deum 
de  ipsa  anima  magnificare  cessat ;  c.  11:  Cum 
Elisabeth  Dominum  anima  nostra  magnificat. ' 

So  also  Origen,  or  his  translator  Jerome,  in  the 
5th  Homily  on  Lk.  5  (Lommatzsch,  t.  v.  p.  108  f.): 
'  Inuenitur  beata  Maria,  sicut  in  aliquantis  exem- 
plaribus  reperimus,  prophetare  ;  non  enim  ignor- 
amus, quod  secundum  alios  codices  et  hsec  uerba 
Elisabet  uaticinetur  Spiritu  itaque  sancto  tunc 
repleta  est  Maria,'  etc.  Harnack  thinks  that 
Jerome,  if  he  had  been  responsible  for  this  refer- 
ence, would  have  mentioned  whether  the  reading 
was  in  Latin  or  Greek  MSS.  But  as  Jerome  was 
writing  in  Latin,  and  the  evidence  of  Niceta  shows 
that  the  reading  Elisabeth  was  more  persistent  and 
widespread  in  the  very  district  from  which  Jerome 
came, — having  been  born  in  Pannonia,  not  a  great 
distance  from  Remesiana, — it  must  be  considered 
still  possible  that  he  interpolated  the  reference. 

Lastly  we  come  to  Irenseus,  iv.  7.  1  (Cod.  Clarom. 
et  Voss. ) :  '  sed  et  Elisabet  ait :  Magnificat  anima 
mea  dominum,'  etc.  Cod.  Annul.  'Maria.'  In 
iii.  10.  1  :  '  Propter  quod  exultans  Maria  clamabat 
pro  ecclesia  prophetans :  Magnificat  anima  mea 
dominum,'  etc.  Here  the  context  proves  that 
Irenseus  intended  to   write     Maria.'*      Thus    it 

*  In  iii.  14.  3,  Irenaeus  refers  to  Lk  142-45  as  exclamatio 
Elisabet. 
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seems  probable  that  it  was  the  translator  of 
Irena3us,  or  a  copyist,  who  introduced  the  reading 
Elisabet  from  his  Old  Latin  Bible,  and  we  may 
safely  carry  it  back  to  the  3rd  century.* 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  reading? 
Bardenhewer  thinks  that,  Mapid/i  having  dropped 
out,  'E\«rd/3er  was  supplied  by  a  copyist.  But  most 
critics  (Burkitt,  Harnack,  Wordsworth)  agree  that 
the  original  text  must  have  been  /cat  elirev  without 
either  name.  Burkitt  puts  it  concisely  :  '  "  Mary  " 
was  read  by  Tertullian  as  well  as  by  all  Greek  and 
Syriac  texts.  This  is  fatal  to  "  Elisabeth  "  ;  yet,  if 
"  Mary '"'  were  genuine,  the  actual  occurrence  of 
"Elisabeth"  in  the  European  branch  of  the  Old 
Latin  would  be  inexplicable.  But  if  the  original 
text  of  the  Gospel  had  /cat  eiirev  TileyaXfoei,  k.t.\., 
without  either  name,  all  the  evidence  falls  into 
line.' 

On  the  question,  which  is  the  right  gloss,  critics 
are  divided.  Harnack  and  Burkitt  argue  for 
':  Elisabeth , '  Wordsworth  and  Spitta  for  '  Mary. '  ( 1 ) 
Harnack  does  not  think  that  the  exclamation  of 
vv  42-45  COvers  all  that  is  implied  in  v.41  /cat  inX-fio-di] 
wj/eijfiaTos  aylov  r)  'EXttrd/Jer.  In  v.67  similar  words 
are  used  about  Zacharias,  and  are  followed  by  the 
Benedictus.  Nothing  is  said  about  Mary  being 
filled  with  the  prophetic  spirit.  It.  does  not  seem 
necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  to  resort  to  the 
extreme  remedy  of  Spitta,  who  refuses  to  consider- 
that  the  Benedictus  supplies  a  parallel  case,  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  it  has  been  interpolated  at 
this  point.  The  'glowing  words'  of  Elisabeth's 
address  need  some  reply.  '  Could  St.  Mary,  who 
answered  so  freely  and  so  bravely,  yet  so  humbly, 
to  the  angel,  have  been  silent  at  such  a  moment 
when  addressed  by  one  whom  she  knew  so  well  ? ' 
(Wordsworth).  Though  undoubtedly  she  is  kept, 
or  more  probably  keeps  herself,  in  the  background 
of  this  history,  and  is  not  spoken  of  as  '  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  there  is  no  question  of  deepest 
communing  with  God  (Gottinnigkeit,  Spitta),  and 
this  suffices  to  explain  the  outpouring  in  devotion 
and  faith  of  a  mind  stored  with  OT  phrases. 

In  the  OT  '  when  any  question  is  addressed  to 
a  person  or  persons  whom  the  reader  knows  to  be 
present,  the  formula  of  reply  is  frequently  and 
perhaps  generally  without  proper  name  and  with- 
out pronoun';  cf.  Lk  249.  Later  in  his  Gospel  Lk. 
generally  uses  6  8k  elirev  •  but  the  first  chapters  have 
'a  special  OT  colouring'  (Wordsworth),  in  view  of 
which  Harnack's  argument,  that  '  if  in  v.4S  the 
subject  was  to  be  changed,  Lk.  would  have  written 
elirev  5k  Mapidfj.,'  falls  to  the  ground.  Further,  the 
words  ixanapiovtri  fie  TrdVat  ai  yeveal  of  v.48  seem  to  be 
a  reply  to  Elisabeth's  fia.Ka.pla  r/  iria-Teiia-aa-a.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  Prof. 
Burkitt  seeks  to  prove  that  St.  Luke  was  '  re- 
markably fond  of  inserting  /cat  etirev  or  direv  Si 
between  the  speeches  of  his  characters  without 
a  change  of  speaker. 't  (2)  Another  argument  has 
been  based  on  the  words  i/ieivev  5k  Maptd/i  o-iiv  avTrj, 
which  are  said  to  make  it  probable  that  Elisabeth 
has  been  the  speaker,  otherwise  Lk.  would  have 
written  ffieivev  5k  M.  avv  rrj  'E.  or  ffieive  5k  <rtiv  ry  'E. 
'The  Peshitta  as  well  as  the  Sinai  Palimpsest 
renders,  "Now  Mary  remained  with  Elisabeth." 
But  the  Greek  has  retained  "the  tell-tale  avrrj"' 
(Burkitt). 

In  the  OT  the  personality  of  the  singer  is,  as  a 
rule,  sunk  in  the  song,  and  the  name  is  mentioned 
at  the  end  as  if  to  pick  up  the  thread  (cf.  Balaam, 
Nu  24-5 ;  Moses,  Dt  3241  341  etc.).  It  is  true  that 
Hannah's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  1  S  2n,  but  it 
has  been  mentioned  at  the  beginning.     The  name 

*  Prof.  Burkitt  still  adheres  to  his  view,  that  '  Irenams 
regarded  Elisabeth  as  a  type  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Ecolesia 
prophesying  by  a  Divine  Spirit  about  the  Christ.' 

t  JThSt  vii.  p.  223. 


marks  '  the  whole  section  vv.39"56  as  what  we  may 
call  a  "  Mary  section," '  the  Syriac  reading  being 
an  attempt  to  clear  up  ambiguity  (Wordsworth). 

On  the  whole,  then,  so  far  as  external  evidence 
goes,  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
reading  or  gloss  '  Mary.'  But  the  more  difficult 
question  of  internal  evidence  remains  for  dis- 
cussion. Does  the  Magnificat  seem  more  suitable 
on  the  lips  of  Elisabeth  ? 

Harnack  thinks  that  it  was  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  Hannah's  song,  that  it  expresses  the  feeling 
of  a  mother  from  whom  has  been  removed  what 
Jewish  women  felt  as  'the  reproach  of  childless- 
ness.' Burkitt  suggests  that  'the  A670S  d7rd  21777s 
irpoeKddiv  more  corresponds  to  the  fitness  of  things 
than  a  burst  of  premature  song.' 

Apart  from  the  question  raised  by  Wellhausen 
whether  Hannah's  song  has  been  interpolated  in 
1  S  2,  Spitta  thinks  that  it  is  the  song  of  a  warrior 
rather  than  a  woman,  and  looks  elsewhere  for 
parallels  to  the  Magnificat.  Any  way,  either 
Mary  or  Elisabeth  would  regard  it  as  the  song  of 
Hannah,  which  is  the  main  point  before  us.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  text  at  this  point, 
with  Harnack's  parallels,  to  introduce  his  argu- 
ment that  St.  Luke  is  thereby  proved  to  be  the 
actual  author  of  the  hymn  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Elisabeth. 

(1)  1  S  21  'Eo-repsuQvi  r,  xxphia  poou 
\v  xupiojt  u^/aifk}  xipa;  poou  iv 
Qiai  fjuov. 

(2)  1 S   111   lay    'yztfixi-xw    in- 

@Xl'$'Y}S    (Tt    Tv,y  rxT£ivoio~iv    Ty}$ 

^ouXys  o-ou  ;  Gn  30^3  puoxxpix 
lyoj,  on  pux.xxp'tZ,outriv  pot  txcxi 
xi  yuvxixi;. 

(3)  Dt  1021  otnis  i^roiriffiv  \y  irtti 
tx  polyaXa.  Ps  1119  ayiOV  icki 
tpofiepov  TO  bvopoa  xutou. 

(4)  Ps  10317  to  ol  iXtos  Tfly  xvpiou 

OLTO      TOU      KiUVK      Xxi      £015      TOU 

xiaivos  tri  rout  qcfioupcivov? 
auTov. 

(5)  Ps  8911  ov  'nacTtivaio-ets  us 
Tpxu/joaTtay  vtreprtfetvov,  xxi  iv 
Toy  (Spaxiovl  TY\t  hvvapttuS  ffou 
&t£o*xofnrio-cc;  tous  k%8poCs  ffou. 

(6)  Job   12W    Suvxo-txs    ii    y*s 

xa.TtirTpi'^/tv,    511    TOV  X010UVTX 

TOLTtlVOVS   tl$  ti^OS. 

(7)  1  S    27    xupios    TTOIX&U    xxi 

3-Afly7v'£ei,    TXTUVo'i   XXI     XVU^OI. 

Ps  1079  ^vxw  xsivojo-xv  6v6- 
•r\v\GVi  xyxOuv.  Job  1219  e£- 
ccnroo-TiXXuv  i£p£i5  alxpoaXuToui. 

(8)  Is  418  tru  Si,  'lo-pxYik,  txis 
piou,  ou  x\rlkx$bpvrfl.    Pa  98^ 

IpOVY.ffQvi     TOU     eXtous      XUTOU     tu 

'lxxafi. 

(9)  Mic  720  iucti      .      Iteov  rZ 

'Aftpxapi,    XxQoTI      OiplOffXi     T01S 

■xxrpxo-i*  YipoSv ;  2J3  2251  xx) 
rrotuv  tXtoi  .   toi  Aaeu£/5  zxl 

TU   O-TipptMTt   XVTOV   tOlS   XtOlVQi . 

In  regard  to  these  parallels  Spitta  argues  with 
some  force  that  there  are  nearer  parallels  in  the 
Psalms  ;  e.g.  Ps  333,  4  iv  ry  Kvpiy  iwcui>e6ir}<TeTCU.  r;  ipvxn 
fiov  .  fieya\vva.T€  top  Kvpiov  cri/v  ifioi  ;  349  77  5£  \pvxti 
p.ov  ayaWiaveTai.  kni  rij;  Kvpiip,  Tep<f>di)aeTa.i  kirl  TV 
o-WTrjpLtp  airov  ;  3427  =  3917  =  695  ayaWido-aivTO  Kai  ei<j>- 
pavdeirjaav  iirl  <roi  iravTes  ol  ^rovprks  oe  Kiipie,  naX 
elir&Tijiuav  5ta  iravrds,  ~M.eyaKvv6r)Tta  0  Ktipios,  ol  aya- 
wwvTes  to  croiTrfipidv  gov*  This  is  true  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  Jewish  woman 
would  turn  to  Hannah's  song  as,  so  to  speak,  a 
model,  even  though  the  phrases  of  the  psalms 
which  she  used  often  in  devotion  would  come  more 
readily  to  her  lips  while  working  out  her  idea. 

Harnack  picks  out  certain  words  as  having  no 
place  in  his  parallels,  and  suggests  that  they  are 
not  found  in  the  LXX,  and  being  characteristic  of 
Lk.'s  style,  prove  that  he  was  really  the  author 
of  the  hymn.  Spitta,  however,  proves  that  the 
phrases  in  question  are  not  only  found  in  the  LXX, 
*  He  quotes  Ps  9"f-  12-M  30»  as  parallels  to  v.53. 


vv.46-  47  MlyxXuvu  y\  ^/uxyi  ptov 
toy  zCpiov,  xxi  ityxWiourtv  to 
rrvtZpoa.  pLou  It)  rot  diai  Toi 
ffoiTYipi  pmv' 

v. 4s  OTi  I'zifiy.t'fyiv  eir*  Tsjv  tx-ti'i- 
vojtrtv  tyis  doCXvis  xvrov'  ISouyxp 

XTO      TOU       VVV      pCXXXpiOUfftV      pit 

(Txo'xi  ai  yevixi' 

V.49  0T1  iTo'iYiffi}/  pool  fj.iya.Xx  a 
huvaTos,  xxi  aytov  to  ovopta 
auTov, 

V.50  xxi  TO  tXsos  xurou  sh  ysvsxs 
xxi     ysvias     tois      <po($oupoivots 

XUTOVy 

V.5i    IfTOIYiffiV     XpXTOS     6V     fipXXIOVI 

xutouj  Sieo'xopiriffev  uirepY,Qavous 
htxvoia  xaph'tas  xutojv' 

v. 52  xxduXev  $uvxo-txs  axb  Bpovm 

xxi  i^oio-tv  TXKUVOUS, 

V.53  f£ivs?vTfle£  ivttrXYio'tv  xyxQSJv 
xai  itXoutouvtxs  'i^anio'Tuy.lv 
x&vous. 


V.54   avreXxfisro    'ItrpaviX   traidos 
aiiTov,  povYio-Q'YJvai  iXious 


V.55  —xaQaus   kXaXYiosv  Too?  tous 

ITXTipXS     YlpCUV TU      'AftpXXpO 

xxi  toi  trxippoxTi  xutou  £1$  Toy 
xlojva. 
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but  are  not  so  characteristic  of  Lk.'s  style;  e.g. 
(1)  Z5oi>  ydp  is  found  not  only  in  Lk  l44  210  623  1721, 
Ac  911,  but  also  in  2  Co  7U  ;*  (2)  a-n-6  tou  vvv,  said  to 
be  found  in  Lk  510  125-  2218- 69,  Ac  186  only,  is  also 
found  2  Co  51B.t  These  instances  alone  will  suffice 
to  prove  how  unsafe  the  foundations  are  upon 
which  Harnack's  argument  is  based. 

There  is  one  other  possible  source  for  some  of 
the  phrases  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  i.e.  the 
18  Benedictions  of  the  Synagogue  (quoted  by 
Warren,  Liturgy  of  Ante-Nicene  Church,  p.  243). 

v.49  Ben.  2  :  '  Thou  art  mighty,  O  Lord,  world  without  end.' 
v.5l  Ben.  12  :  '  Let  the  proud  speedily  be  uprooted,  broken, 
crushed,  and  humbled  speedily  in  our  days.  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  breakest  down  the  enemy  and 
humblest  the  proud.' 
w.54. 55  Ben.  1 :  '  Blessed  art  Thou  who  rememberest  the  pious 
deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  sendest  the  Redeemer  to 
their  children's  children.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord, 
the  shield  of  Abraham.' 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  spite  of  Harnack's  argu- 
ments, there  is  still  room  to  believe  that  St.  Luke 
translated,  or  perhaps  to  some  extent  worked  up  into 
a  Greek  hymn,  the  materials  supplied  to  him  in  an 
Aramaic  tradition  or  document.  There  was  no 
unnatural  seeking  after  effect.  In  reply  to  Elisa- 
beth's address  no  conventional  answer  would  seem 
in  place.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Burkitt  regards 
the  whole  of  Elisabeth's  words  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mary's  salutation,  and  finds  '  a  striking 
parallel  in  Lk  225-35,  i.e.  the  conversation  of  Mary 
and  Simeon.  In  both  cases  Mary's  interlocutor  is 
said  to  have  a  holy  Spirit,  in  both  cases  the  whole 
of  the  words  recorded  is  assigned  to  the  inter- 
locutor, and  the  words  themselves  consist  partly  of 
pious  meditation,  partly  of  words  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  Mary'  (JThSt  vii.  p.  225).  This  is 
a  question  perhaps  of  sentiment.  But  few  devout 
believers  in  the  Incarnation  would  hesitate  to 
express  their  profound  gratitude  for  the  words  of 
simple  faith  and  hope,  grounded,  as  Spitta  has 
certainly  shown,  as  much  on  the  Psalms  as  on 
Hannah's  song,  a  spontaneous  offering  of  praise 
from  a  lowly  spirit  continually  in  communion  with 
the  Divine,  and  therefore  never  lacking  words  of 
praise.  We  may  regard  these  words  as  spoken  in 
substance  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  yet  maintain 
the  truth  of  the  phrase  of  Ignatius  about  '  the 
Word  proceeding  from  silence.'  The  silence  re- 
mains unbroken.  No  personal  dread  of  the  possible 
reproach  not  of  childlessness  but  of  shame,  no  per- 
sonal exultation  in  this  transcendent  blessedness 
among  women,  find  expression. 

2.  Interpretation.—  The  scope  of  interpretation 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  view  held  concerning 
the  authorship.  Harnack's  description  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes  :  '  The  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  pronouns,  which  governs  the  hymn,  expresses 
exactly  the  progress  of  thought,  advancing  from 
the  subjective  to  the  objective  in  order  to  return 
again  to  the  subjective,  though  in  a  higher  form.' 
But  he  fails  to  express  the  situation  so  clearly 
described  by  Liddon  (p.  13)  from  the  internal 
evidence. 

'  Like  the  songs  of  Zacharias  and  Simeon,  it  is  something 
more  than  a  psalm,  and  something  less  than  a  complete  Chris- 
tian hymn.  A  Christian  poet,  living  after  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  would  surely  have  said  more  ;  a  Hebrew  psalmist  would 
have  said  less  than  Mary.  In  this  Hymn  of  hers  we  observe  a 
consciousness  of  nearness  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  pro- 
mises, to  which  there  is  no  parallel  even  in  the  latest  of  the 
psalms  ;  and  yet  even  Mary  does  not  speak  of  the  Promised 
One,  as  an  Evangelist  or  an  Apostle  would  have  spoken  of  Him, 
by  His  Human  Name,  and  with  distinct  reference  to  the 
mysteries  of  His  Life  and  Death  and  Resurrection.  Her  Hvmn 
was  a  native  product  of  one  particular  moment  of  transition  in 
sacred  religious  history,  and  of  no  other  ;  when  the  twilight  of 
the  ancient  dispensation  was  melting,  but  had  not  yet  melted, 
into  the  full  daylight  of  the  new.' 


*  Ps  507-  8  536,  Is  327  3817  4422  62H  6615. 

t  Gn  4630,  2  Ch  169,  To  1013  119,  ts  436,  Dn  1017. 


In  Strophe  I.  (vv.46-  47)  she  offers  praise  to  God  as 
His  due,  with  all  powers  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of 
imagination  and  impulse  ;  and  of  the  spirit,  with 
the  faculties  of  reason  and  memory  and  will. 

In  Strophe  II.  (vv.*1'  49)  she  dwells  on  the  distinc- 
tion vouchsafed  to  her  in  becoming  the  Mother  of 
the  Incarnate  Son.  She  is  to  live  in  the  memory 
of  mankind  not  because  she  deserves  it,  but  be- 
cause He  whose  Name  is  holy  so  wills. 

In  Strophe  in.  (vv.51-53),  turning  away  from  self, 
she  rises,  as  in  moments  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
any  one  may  rise,  to  larger  views  of  God's  purposes 
in  the  shaping  of  human  history.  His  presence 
and  power  are  vindicated  in  the  humbling  of  the 
proudest  dynasties  and  the  triumph  of  the  meek. 
This  thought  is  characteristic  of  a  group  of  psalms 
(9.  10.  22.  25.  35.  40.  69.  109;  cf.  4  Ezr  (2  Es)  ll42, 
Ps-Sol  513f-)  which  must  often  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  little  group — Joseph,  Mary,  Zacharias, 
Elisabeth,  Simeon,  Anna — who  were  looking  for 
the  redemption  of  Israel. 

In  Strophe  iv.  (vv.54- 55)  she  comes  back  to  the 
thought  of  the  Messianic  time  now  beginning  :  the 
assurances  given  to  the  fathers  should  be  fulfilled. 
The  source  of  the  Incarnation  is  found  in  God's 
attributes  of  loving-kindness  and  truth. 

3.  Liturgical  use. — In  the  Eastern  Church  the 
Magnificat  is  sung  as  a  morning  canticle.  This 
also  was  its  use  in  the  West  at  one  time.  In  the 
directions  at  the  end  of  the  Rule  of  Aurelian,  bp. 
of  Aries,  c.  540,  it  is  mentioned  as  used  in  the 
Office  of  Lauds  '  with  antiphon  or  with  alleluia, 
following  OT  psalms  and  canticles,  and  followed 
by  Gloria  in  excelsis.'  * 

In  the  treatise  of  Niceta,  de  Psalmodice  Bono, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  primary 
reference  is  to  Vigils,  to  the  use,  therefore,  of  the 
Magnificat  in  the  evening.  The  list  of  canticles 
mentioned  corresponds  to  that  in  use  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  at  that  time.  When  the  later- 
hour  offices  were  developed  in  the  West,  it  was,  in 
accordance  with  such  usage,  attached  to  Vespers, 
with  varying  antiphon.  Thus  it  passed  into  the 
first  Prayer- Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  has  since  been 
used  in  Evensong  after  the  first  Lesson. 

In  Julian's  Diet,  of  Hymnology  there  are  refer- 
ences to  several  metrical  versions  which  found 
favour  from  the  16th  century.  But  these  are  of  no 
importance. 

Literature. — O.  Bardenhewer,  Biblische  Studien,  vi.  (1901) 
p.  187 ;  F.  C.  Burkitt  in  A.  E.  Burn's  Niceta  of  Remesiana, 
1905,  and  JThSt  vii.  220  ;  A.  Harnack,  Sitzungsberichte  der  k. 
preuss.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften,  1900,  xxvii.  p.  537  ;  F.  Jacobs, 
Revue  d'hist.  et  de  litt.  religieuses,  ii.  p.  424  ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  The 
Magnificat,  1889 ;  W.  Sanday,  art.  '  Jesus  Christ '  in  Hastings' 
OB ;  F.  Spitta,  '  Das  Magniilkat  ein  Psalm  der  Maria  und  nicht 
der  Elisabeth,'  Theol.  Abhandlungen,  1902 ;  Volter,  ThT  xxx. 
(1896)  p.  224  ;  Bp.  Wordsworth  in  A.  E.  Burn's  Niceta  of 
Remesiana  ;  T.  D.  Bernard,  Songs  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  1895,  pp. 

56,  65.  a.  E.  Burn. 

MAHALALEEL.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  337. 

MAID. — The  English  words  'maid,'  'maiden' 
represent  three  Greek  words :  Kopdo-iov  (Mt  924f# 
AV  'maid,'  RV  'damsel') ;  77  irtus  (Lk  851  AV  and 
RV  'maiden';  v.54  AV  'maid,'  RV  'maiden'); 
and  TcudLo-Kr,  (Mt  2669,  Jn  1817  AV  '  damsel,'  RV 
'  maid '  ;  Mk  1466- 69,  Lk  22»>  AV  and  RV  '  maid ' ; 
Lk  1245  AV 'maidens,' RV 'maidservants').  The 
first  two  clearly  signify  'young  girl,'  answering 
to  the  Aramaic  talitha  (cf.  Mk  541  and  Lk  854  :  for 
a  discussion  of  the  Aramaic  form  see  art.  Talitha 
CUMI).  Talitha.  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
employed  in  the  sense  of  'young  woman.'  In 
the  Targums  it  is  used  of  Dinah,  Miriam,  and 
Esther.  It  and  its  Greek  equivalents  have  almost 
that  meaning  as  applied  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 
Kopa.01.ov  seems  to  have  lost  its  diminutive  force  in 
*  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  lxviii.  393. 
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later  Greek  and  to  have  been  no  longer  employed 
as  a  familiar  term,  but  to  have  been  virtually 
equivalent  to  /coot;.  iratSLo-Kr],  the  feminine  of 
ircudlo-Kos,  originally  a  diminutive  of  irdis,  meant  in 
the  first  instance  '  girl '  and  then  '  domestic  female 
servant 'or  'slave.'  It  has  the  latter  meaning  in 
the  Gospels.  In  some  passages  in  the  LXX  (Ex 
2010,  Lv  2544  etc.)  it  represents  'amah  (cf.  art. 
Handmaid).  It  seems  to  have  been  used  especially 
of  a  doorkeeper  (Gospels,  Ac  1213,  Lysias  cited  by 
Wetstein).  That  it  often  referred  to  a  slave,  not  a 
hired  servant,  is  evident  from  the  passages  quoted 
by  Wetstein  from  the  grammarians,  and  seems  to 
be  implied  in  the  contrast  between  iraiSlaicris  and 
4\ev84pas  in  Gal  422. 

Literature.  —  Wetstein  on  Mt  2669 ;  Levy,  Chalddisches 
Wiirterbuch,  i.  303& ;"  Swete  on  Mk  1466. 

W  Taylor  Smith. 
MAIMED.  —  This  term  signifies  disabled  by 
wounding  or  mutilation ;  deprived  of  the  use  of 
a  necessary  constitutive  part  of  the  body  ;  muti- 
lated ;  rendered  unable  to  defend  oneself  or  to 
discharge  necessary  functions.  In  Mt  1530  and  Mk 
943  kv\\6s  is  the  word  employed  and  is  tr.  '  maimed ' 
in  both  AV  and  RV  It  is  kindred  with  koTXos, 
'  hollow,'  and  signifies  originally  '  crooked,'  '  bent,' 
and  so  crippled  and  halt.  kv\\^  xe'P  is  the  hand 
with  its  fingers  bent  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  palm. 
fyt/JaXe  kvWtj  (sc.  xeV')  = '  Put  it  into  the  hollow  of 
the  hand.'  In  Lk  1413- 21  the  word  used  is  avdwifpos, 
i.e.  in]p6s=m  deprived  of  some  member  of  the  body ' 
(Lat.  mancus),  preceded  by  avd  intensive.  The 
composite  word  indicates  an  extreme  form  of 
bodily  mutilation,  and  Jesus  is  never  said  to  have 
restored  one  so  suffering.  The  word  is  not  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  our  Lord's  miracles,  but 
only  in  His  invitation  to  the  blessings  of  the  King- 
dom, to  which  all  outcast  sufferers  were  with 
Divine  compassion  called.  T.  H.  Wright. 

MAJESTY.— 1.  The  term In  the  NT  the  word 

'majesty'  is  associated  with  Christ  in  three 
different  connexions.  (1)  In  RV  of  Lk  943a  we 
read  that  the  people  'were  all  astonished  at  the 
majesty  (fieya\eibrris,  AV  '  mighty  power ')  of 
God.'  The  immediate  occasion  of  their  astonish- 
ment was  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy,  but  v.43b, 
and  esp.  the  tirolei  which  critical  editors  substitute 
for  iiroiriaev  of  TR,  seems  to  show  that  the  miracles 
of  Christ  generally  are  to  be  thought  of  as  pro- 
ducing this  impression  that  the  Divine  fieyaXeidrris 
was  manifesting  itself  through  Him. 

(2)  In  2  P  l16  the  writer,  who  claims  to  have 
been  present  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, says  of  that  experience,  '  We  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  majesty'  (AV  and  RV;  Gr. 
neya\ei6Ti)s).  The  word  /j.eya\ei.6Tijs  is  found  in 
only  one  other  passage  of  the  NT,  viz.  Ac  1927, 
where  it  is  used  to  describe  the  'magnificence' 
(AV  and  RV)  of  the  great  goddess  Diana.  It  is 
thus  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  two 
instances  of  its  use  in  connexion  with  Christ 
belong  to  the  episode  of  the  Transfiguration  and 
the  incident  of  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy  which 
followed  immediately  after.  On  the  '  holy  mount ' 
the  favoured  three  received  a  revelation  of  Christ's 
inherent  fieyaXeiorris  (the  word  iiroirTai,  'eye- 
witnesses,' is  a  technical  term  denoting  those  who 
had  been  admitted  to  the  highest  grade  of 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries).  And 
when  He  came  down  from  the  mountain,  the 
lAeyakeibT-qs  of  God  shone  forth  through  His  works 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  multitude. 

A  comparison  of  the  uses  of  uiyxXuirri;  in  Lk  9*3,  Ac  1927 
and  2  P  116  raises  a  doubt  whether  'majesty'  is  the  most 
adequate  rendering  of  the  word  in  the  first  and  third  passages. 
and  whether  'magnificence'  (as  in  Ac  1927  EV)  or  'splendour' 
would  not  more  correctly  reproduce  the  original  idea.  This  is 
suggested  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the  adj.  tAiyt*.\Cios  in  class. 


Greek,  and  even  by  the  two  instances  of  its  employment  in  the 
NT  (Lk  1*9,  Ac  2H).  The  evidence  of  the  LXX  also  points  in 
the  same  direction ;  for  while  /MyxMiiTris  is  used  in  Jer  339  to  tr. 
rnNEn  (AV  'honour,'  RV  'glory') — a  word  which  is  usually 
rendered  by  Scs* — the  terms  ordinarily  taken  to  express  the 
idea  of  greatness  or  majesty  are  f^syecKanrvvv]  and  p.iyu.\tHrpixuK 
(e.ff.  2  S  723,  ps  145  [LXX  144]  3. 5. 6. 12). 

With  this  idea  of  Christ's  miracles,  or  of  His  miraculous 
being,  as  an  effulgence  of  the  Divine  splendour  or  magnificence, 
compare  the  statement  of  Jn  211  that  by  the  miracle  of  Cana 
Jesus  '  manifested  his  glory'  (iifxtipmin  Tr,v  5o?«v  aimu).  Cf.  also 
the  Itottoli  T9J;  kziivov  fjLiyacXiiQiyjTOS  of  2  P  116  with  what  is  said 
in  v.17  of  the  'glory'  (Jo|«)  which  Jesus  received  upon  the 
mount  from  God  the  Father. 

(3)  In  He  l3  81  we  see  Jesus  seated  '  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty-  on  high.'  The  word  for 
'  Majesty'  in  these  two  cases  is  fieyaXuxrdvTi,  a  term 
that  does  not  occur  again  in  the  NT  except  in  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  Jude  (v.25).  The  idea  of 
Christ  as  seated  at  God's  right  hand,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  the  NT  (Mt  2664  ||,  Ac  2s3  755'-,  Ro  8s4, 
Eph  l20,  Col  31  etc.),  was  no  doubt  taken  in  the 
first  case  from  Ps  1101  (cf.  He  l3  with  v.13).  It 
seems  always  to  be  used  with  reference  not  to  His 
pre-existent  dignity,  but  to  the  exaltation  that 
followed  His  incarnation  and  suffering.  Moreover, 
in  the  two  passages  in  Hebrews  there  is  no  direct 
ascription  of  the  Divine  majesty  to  Jesus.  The 
idea  is  that  of  His  exercise  of  a  supremely  exalted 
office  as  the  Great  High  Priest  who  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  men. 

2.  The  quality  of  majesty  in  Christ. — Apart 
from  its  infrequent  use  of  the  word,  the  NT 
affords  abundant  material  for  a  consideration  of 
the  majesty  of  Christ,  whether  in  His  estate  of 
humiliation  or  of  exaltation. 

(1)  With  regard  to  His  life  on  earth,  (a)  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  majestic  in 
His  outward  circumstances.  From  His  birth  in  a 
stable  to  His  death  on  a  cross,  it  was  a  life  of  '  no 
reputation,'  His  form  being  that  of  a  servant  and 
not  of  a  king  (cf.  Ph  28).  And  on  the  one  occasion 
when  He  assumed  a  kind  of  royal  state,  and 
suffered  the  multitudes  in  the  streets  and  the 
children  in  the  Temple  to  hail  Him  with  Hosannas 
(Mt  219- 15f- ),  His  majesty,  after  all,  as  the  Evan- 
gelists subsequently  perceived,  was  but  the 
majesty  of  meekness,  for  Zion's  King  came  to  her 
gates,  as  the  prophet  had  said,  '  lowly,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass ' 
(Mt  21lfr-,  Jn  1214ff-;  cf.  Zee  99). 

(b)  Was  there  no  majesty,  then,  in  His  personal 
appearance"*.  The  Gospels  are  completely  silent 
on  this  point,  and  in  the  lack  of  any  trustworthy 
tradition  the  Fathers  seem  to  have  fallen  back 
chiefly  on  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the  Messiah, 
with  the  result  that  a  wide  diversity  of  view  came 
to  exist,  according  as  one  passage  or  another  was 
taken  as  the  norm.  The  earlier  tendency,  inspired 
without  doubt  by  prevailing  ascetic  ideals,  was  to 
fasten  upon  the  words  of  Deutero-Isaiah  with 
reference  to  the  Suffering  Servant  (532-  3),  and  to 
represent  Jesus  as  utterly  devoid  of  all  beauty  and 
dignity  of  face  or  form.  '  Base  of  aspect '  {aioxph 
T7)v  6fiv)  is  the  verdict  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Peed,  iii.  1),  who  was  preceded  in  his  estimate  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  followed  by  Tertullian.  There 
came  a  reaction  by  and  by,  represented  in  the 
East  by  Origen  and  in  the  West  Dy  Jerome,  when 
men  bethought  themselves  of  such  a  prophetic 
Psalm  as  the  45th,  with  its  vision  of  One  '  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men'  (v.2)  and  girded  with 
glory  and  majesty  (v.3).  Jerome  in  particular 
maintained  this  high  view  of  the  majesty  of 
Christ's  outward  aspect.  There  was  'something 
starry '  (sidereum  quiddam),  he  affirmed,  in  the 
Saviour's  face  and  eyes  (Ep.  ad  Principiam) ;  '  the 
brightness  and  majesty  of  His  Divinity  .  .  shed 
their  rays  over  His  human  countenance '  (in  Matt. 
i.  8).     This  was  the  view  that  ultimately  prevailed 
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in  the  Church,  and  finds  expression  in  the  so-called 
'Letter  of  Lentulus'  (see  vol.  i.  p.  315).  It  gave 
rise  to  a  type  of  presentment  that  has  dominated 
Christian  art  ever  since ;  but  it  is  right  to  re- 
member that  this  conventional  conception  of  a 
Christ  who  was  tall  in  stature,  beautiful  in 
countenance,  dignified  and  even  majestic  in  figure 
and  bearing,  rests  upon  no  real  basis  of  authentic 
tradition,  as  it  is  supported  by  no  single  word  of 
the  NT  ;  and  that  Augustine  has  stated  the  simple 
truth  when  he  says,  '  Qua  fuerit  ille  facie  penitus 
ignoramus '  (de  Trin.  viii.  5). 

(c)  But  there  is  a  moral  majesty,  a  majesty  of 
purity  and  truth  and  goodness,  that  is  indepen- 
dent of  all  outward  seeming  ;  and  the  Gospels 
give  abundant  illustration  of  Christ's  endowment 
with  this  majesty  of  soul.  Milton  tells  us  how, 
face  to  face  with  the  cherub : 

'  abash'd  the  devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is '  (Par.  Lost,  iv.  846). 

And  no  one  can  read  the  Gospel  narratives  with- 
out perceiving  how  good  men  and  bad  alike  were 
smitten  at  times  with  a  sense  of  subduing  awe  as 
they  stood  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
was  the  experience  of  the  Baptist  when  he  ex- 
claimed, '  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and 
com  est  thou  to  me?'  (Mt  314).  It  was  the  feeling 
of  Simon  Peter  when  he  cried,  '  Depart  from  me  ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord'  (Lk  58).  This 
majesty  of  Christ's  character  forces  itself  upon  us 
at  evary  point,  rising  higher  and  higher  until  it 
reaches  a  culmination  in  the  awful  scenes  of  the 
judgment-hall  and  the  cross.  Was  it  not  this 
majesty  of  a  pure  soul  that  arrested  and  troubled 
Pilate  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  keen  concern  for 
his  own  selfish  interests  and  his  lofty  Roman  con- 
tempt for  a  mere  Jew  ?  And  was  it  not  this  same 
majesty  of  holiness  that  smote  upon  the  heart  of 
the  very  centurion  who  carried  out  the  sentence  of 
crucifixion,  so  that  he  exclaimed,  'Certainly  this 
was  a  righteous  man'  (Lk  2347)  ?  Sometimes  we 
see  Christ's  moral  majesty  flashing  out  so  over- 
whelmingly that  it  works  with  a  kind  of  physical 
effect,  as  when  the  profane  traffickers  in  the 
Temple  cringe  and  flee  before  Him  ;  or  when,  in 
the  Garden,  as  He  steps  out  of  the  shadows,  say- 
ing, '  I  am  he,'  His  enemies  go  backward,  and  fall 
to  the  ground  (Jn  185f-). 

(d)  But  besides  the  unconscious  majesty  of  good- 
ness, we  see  in  Jesus  Christ  throughout  His  public 
ministry  a  conscious  majesty  of  the  most  positive 
kind.  This  man,  so  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  astounding  claims. 
He  claims  a  personal  authority  that  sweeps  aside 
in  a  moment  all  the  traditional  learning  of  the 
nation's  religious  teachers  (Mt  728- 29).  Never, 
surely,  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been 
another  series  of  utterances  so  clothed  in  the 
majesty  of  spiritual  power  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  And  this  poor  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
further  assumes  without  the  least  hesitation  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  promised  Messiali  of 
Israel ;  He  affirms,  in  a  sense  altogether  unique, 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  unto  whom  all  things 
have  been  delivered  of  the   Father  (Mt   ll27,  Lk 

10  ;  cf.  Jn  14-17) ;  He  invites  every  burdened 
iia>  weary  soul   to   come  unto  Him  for  rest  (Mt 

11  ).  And  what  could  be  more  majestic  than  the 
language  in  which  Christ  assumes  the  office  of  the 
universal  Judge  of  men,  and  describes  the  events 
and  issues  of  that  solemn  day  when  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  Him  ?  (Mt  2531ff-). 

(2)  It  is  unnecessary  to  d  well  in  any  detail  upon 
the  majesty  of  the  exalted  Christ.  From  St. 
Feter's  first  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Ac 
£  *■)  down  to  the  last  utterance  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  the  Christ  of  the   NT  is  the  Christ  en- 


throned in  glory,  dignity,  and  power.  His  fol- 
lowers do  not  think  of  Him  ■  according  to  the 
flesh'  (2  Co  516)— as  the  Prophet  of  Galilee  or 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.  The  Christ  of  whom  they 
do  habitually  think  is  risen,  ascended,  glorified, 
and  set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high  (cf.  Ro  8:i4,  1  Co  1514ff-,  Gal  220,  Ph  2aff-,  1  Th 
4m,J  He  l2ff-  and  passim).  Apart  from  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  writings,  no  better  proof  of  this 
can  be  found  than  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Jesus  the  Church 
appears  never  to  have  concerned  itself  in  any  way 
as  to  His  earthly  appearance,  or  to  have  had  any 
desire  for  pictorial  representations  of  His  human 
face  and  form.  And  is  it  not  highly  significant 
that,  on  the  one  solitary  occasion,  on  which  a  NT 
writer  has  set  himself  to  describe  the  Lord's  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  attempt  is  based  upon  no 
recollections  or  traditions  regarding  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, but  upon  a  splendid  conception  of  the 
majesty  of  the  exalted  Christ — His  eyes  as  a  flame 
of  tire,  His  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  in 
His  right  hand  seven  stars,  and  His  countenance 
as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength  (Rev  i^ff-)  ? 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  and  Comm. ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art, 
bk.  ii. ;  P.  Dearmer's  art.  '  Christ  in  Art '  in  vol.  i. ;  Dora  Green- 
well,  Patience  of  Hope,  pt.  i. ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  iv. ; 
Denney,  Stud,  in  Theol.  169.  J.  Q.  LAMBERT. 

MALCHUS  (MaXXos).  —  The  name  of  the  man 
whom  Peter  wounded  in  the  right  ear  at  the  arrest 
of  Jesus  (Jn  1810). 

Malchus  was  a  common  Semitic  name,  though  not  certainly 
met  with  among  the  Jews  proper.  By  both  Delitzsch  and  Sal- 
kinson  it  is  vocalized  D1370,  which  is  no  more  than  a  trans- 
literation. Josephus  (see  Niese's  index)  mentions  five  persons 
who  bore  it  under  the  form  of  MoiA^o;  or  M<0./£»,-,  whence  an 
original  Tj'^o  has  been  inferred  (Dalman,  Gram.  Aram.  104). 
But  the  true  Greek  form  seems  to  have  been  MaA/gct;  (Periplus 
maris  Eryt.hrcei,  cf.  Mull.  Oeogr.  Gr.  Min.  i.  272);  and  IjVd, 
pronounced  O^D  appears  in  three  inscriptions  (CIS  ii.  158, 
174,  218)  that  may  be  dated  with  some  confidence  between 
B.C.  40  and  a.d.  40.  In  these  inscriptions  the  name  is  Nabatsean ; 
but  the  root  "]^D  is  common  to  all  the  Semitic  languages,  and 
appears  to  belong  to  the  unhistorical  period  prior  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  peoples.  In  Assyrian  it  is  a  designation  of  a 
subordinate  ruler  (Schrader,  COT  i.  23),  a  prince  rather  than  a 
king.  While  there  are  instances  of  its  use  in  relation  to  a  god 
(cf.  Boehmer  in  Expos.  Times,  xvi.  [1905]  473  ft.),  there  is  no 
need  to  see  in  it  anything  more  than  an  allusion,  serious  or 
playful,  to  superiority  in  rank  or  in  pretence. 

The  bearer  of  the  name  in  the  Gospel  narrativo 
held  a  position  of  trust  in  the  household  of  the 
high  priest,  probably  Caiaphas  (Jn  1813).  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  other  Evangelists  sup- 
pressed the  name  (Mt  2651,  Mk  1447,  Lk  2250)  with 
a  view  to  protect  Peter  from  revenge  or  an  action 
at  law  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  It  is  at  least  as 
likely  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  name,  or  of 
opinion  that  no  purpose  was  to  be  served  by  its 
mention.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Malchus  was 
exceptionally  active  in  the  arrest,  or  anything 
more  than  an  onlooker.  Peter's  forward  rush, 
when  his  indignation  could  be  restrained  no  longer, 
towards  the  group  of  which  Jesus  was  becoming 
the  centre  (Jn  184),  suggests  rather  that  Malchus 
was  on  the  skirt  of  the  group,  and  not  immediately 
engaged  in  binding  Jesus.  He  happened  to  be  in 
Peter's  way  in  his  attempt  to  rescue  his  Master, 
and  may  well  have  been  personally  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  the  disciples.  If  John  was  the 
unnamed  disciple  who  was  '  known  unto  the  high 
priest'  (v.15),  possibly  because  he  supplied  the 
family  of  Annas  with  fish  (according  to  an  old 
tradition  ;  cf.  David  Smith,  Days  of  His  Flesh, 
465),  he  would  be  acquainted  witli  both  Malchus 
and  his  kinsman  (v.26) ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
name  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  undesigned  indications  of  Johannine  author- 
ship.    The  healing  of  the  ear  of  Malchus  is  re- 
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corded  by  Lk.  alone,  but  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  story  (cf.  Expos.  Times,  x.  [1898-99]  139,  188), 
and  exactly  such  an  incident  as  would  be  likely 
to  attract  the  notice  of  a  physician,  and  so  to  calm 
the  soldiers  as  to  make  the  subsequent  remon- 
strance preserved  by  each  of  the  Synoptics  pos- 
sible. The  natural  order  of  events  was  first  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  followed,  while  Malchus' 
friends  were  crowding  around  him,  by  the  rebuke 
of  Peter,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  people  were 
ready  to  listen,  by  the  taunting  protest  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  the  arrest.  Thereupon  Jesus 
consented  to  be  seized,  and  in  perfect  self-posses- 
sion passed  on  to  His  trial  and  death. 

R.  W   Moss. 

MALEFACTOR. — Two  Gr.  words,  whose  shades 
of  meaning  are  indistinguishable,  are  thus  trans- 
lated in  NT  :  (1)  KaKoirotds  or  icaicbv  ttoiwu  (lit.  '  evil- 
doer '),  Jn  1830,  1  P  212- 14  415 ;  (2)  Kcucovpyos  (lit. 
'  evil-worker '),  Lk  2332-  **■ w,  2  Ti  29.  A  V  renders 
KaicoiroiSs  'malefactor'  in  Jn  1830,  'evil-doer'  else- 
where ;  but  RV  gives  '  evil  -  doer '  throughout. 
Again  AV  renders  KaKovpy os  '  malefactor '  in  Lk 
2332. 33. 39>  <  evil-doer '  in  2  Ti  29,  while  RV  makes 
it  always  'malefactor.'  This  illustrates  the  NT 
Revisers'  uniformity  in  the  translation  of  words. 

In  Lk  2332  the  best  attested  text  is  erepoi  KaicoOpyoi 
Svo,  not  erepoi  Svo  KaicoOpyoi  (TR).  Hence  it  is  main- 
tained by  Alford  and  others  that  we  ought  to  read 
'  two  other  malefactors '  (without  a  comma  after 
'other')  instead  of  'two  others,  malefactors'  (AV 
and  RV).  There  is  really  no  difficulty  about 
adopting  this  rendering,  which  does  not  imply  that 
St.  Luke  assents  to  the  judgment  that  Jesus  was  a 
malefactor,  but  merely  states  the  fact  that  He  was 
led  to  execution  as  such. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

MAMMON,  or  more  accurately  '  Mamon,'  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Gr.  equivalent  for  a  late 
Aram,  or  Syro-Chald.  term  denoting  'wealth'  or 
'riches'  or  'treasure,'  whose  etymology  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute  (cf.  the  articles  s.v.  in  Hastings' 
DB  and  Encyc.  Bib.).  In  the  Gospels  it  means 
worldliness  in  the  form  of  wealth,  and  occurs  twice 
— («)  in  Mt  624=Lk  1613  ('ve  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon');  and  (b)  in  Lk  169,11,  where  it  is  de- 
fined, or  rather  described,  as  unrighteous,  the  latter 
epithet  being  applied  to  it  not  only  in  the  Targums, 
but  as  early  as  En  6310  ('our  souls  are  satisfied 
with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  yet  for  all 
that  we  descend  into  the  flame  of  Shed's  pain '). 

The  genuineness  of  the  logion  («)  there  is  no 
need  to  question,  although  its  present  position  is 
probably  due  to  editorial  arrangement.  Of  the  two 
settings,  Matthew's  seems  preferable.  Mammon 
here  represents  a  sort  of  personified  worldliness,  a 
Plutus  of  the  age,  and  Christ  exposes  the  impossi- 
bility of  combining  devotion  to  this  end  with  de- 
votion to  the  true  God.  The  spiritual  life,  He 
explains  in  619"24,  must  have  the  two  notes  of  in- 
wardness and  unity.  Compromise  here  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  object  of  a  man's  confidence 
determines  ultimately  his  character ;  and  single- 
mindedness  is  the  supreme  condition  of  health  and 
effectiveness  in  religion.  Jesus  '  warns  them  that  it 
is  impossible  to  be  at  once  high-minded  and  just 
and  wise,  and  to  comply  with  the  accustomed  forms 
of  human  society,  seek  power,  wealth,  or  empire, 
either  from  the  idolatry  of  habit,  or  as  the  direct 
instruments  of  sensual  gratification '  (Shelley). 
Objection  is  sometimes  taken  to  this  counsel  as 
inapplicable  to  a  group  of  good  disciples.  But  Jesus 
had  rich  people  among  His  adherents,  and  besides 
it  is  not  the  rich  alone  who  are  tempted  to  make  a 
god  of  their  money.  Poor  people  are  just  as  prone 
in  some  ways  to  attach  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  wealth,  to  overestimate  its  power,  and  thus  to 
let  it  exercise  a  control  over  their  desires.     jSo 


written  comment  on  the  verse,  however,  can  equal 
the  impression  made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts'  picture 
of  '  Mammon,'  with  its  coarse,  gross  limbs  crushing 
human  life ;  to  which  one  pendant  is  the  same 
painter's  picture  entitled,  '  For  he  had  great  pos- 
sessions.' 

The  Lukan  setting  is  as  apt  in  its  own  way, 
placing  the  same  logion  amid  a  cluster  of  character- 
istic (see  Thkophilus)  sayings  and  parables  on  the 
dangers  and  abuse  of  money  (cf.  v.14).  Lk  1613 
forms  one  of  several  rather  heterogeneous  frin<>es 
to  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (161"8  or  161<?7), 
arranged  with  almost  as  little  connexion  as  the 
logia  in  1616£\  So  far  as  it  stands,  however,  it  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  Mt  624.  The  main  difficulty 
is  to  correlate  it  with  what  immediately  precedes, 
and  this  opens  up  the  unpersonified  use  of  mammon 
in  the  second  class  of  passages  (b).  The  point  of 
161"8,  which  is  certainly  a  genuine  parable  of  Jesus, 
is  to  inculcate  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  in 
the  present  life  for  the  life  which  is  to  come.  The 
temper  commended  by  Jesus  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  wit  enough  to  see  that  his  future  prospects 
depend  on  his  present  exertions,  and  who  infer- 
entially  has  no  illusions  whatever  about  himself. 
He  is  open-eyed  to  the  present  situation.  He  does 
not  flatter  himself  into  a  rosy  view  of  his  case,  or 
look  to  some  happy  chance  to  bear  him  through. 
A  prudent  regard  to  self-interest  is  the  saving 
feature  of  his  character  and  conduct.  So  much  is 
clear.  The  trouble  is  to  adjust  vv.9"13  to  this 
standpoint.  If,  with  critics  like  J.  Weiss,  Wernle, 
and  Jiilicher,  all  five  verses  are  regarded  as  edi- 
torial glosses,  the  solution  becomes  fairly  simple, 
the  original  parable  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
use  of  money  at  all,  as  Christ  meant  it.  But  v.9 
may  well  be  the  original  sequel  to  v.8  (so  Well- 
hausen  recently),  in  which  case  '  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness '  there  and  in  v.11  is  explained  by 
'  what  belongs  to  another' in  v.12.  Wealth,  Jesus 
teaches,  does  not  really  belong  to  a  Christian.  It 
is  something  alien  to  him.  Yet,  as  the  steward 
used  wealth  that  was  not  his  own  for  his  own  ends, 
so  the  Christian  can  and  must  employ  his  wealth 
in  order  to  promote  his  eternal  interests.  Money 
given  in  alms  makes  friends  for  him  in  heaven,  just 
as  it  lays  up  a  treasure  for  him  there  (ll41 1223etc). 
Instead  of  serving  God  and  mammon  alike,  he  is  to 
use  mammon  wisely  in  the  interests  of  his  relation 
to  God  and  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  the  wisdom 
consisting  in  the  practice  of  charity  (cf.  v.19'-).  If 
not,  the  prospect  held  out  is  ominous.  '  God,'  as 
Kingsley  once  said,  '  will  yet  take  account  of  the 
selfishness  of  wealth  ;  and  His  quarrel  has  yet  to 
be  fought  out.'  This  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Lukan  sayings,  except  that  they  threaten  an 
eschatological  ruin  rather  than  one  wrought  out 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

In  any  case  vv.10"13  (v.10  coming  from  1917)  form 
a  conglomerate  appendix,  added  to  prevent  mis- 
conceptions, '  another  instance  of  editorial  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  an  Evangelist  ever  careful  to 
guard  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus  against 
misunderstanding'  (Bruce).  V11,  especially,  indi- 
cates the  right  use  of  money  (as  in  the  parable  of 
the  Talents) :  LTse  it  faithfully,  i.e.  for  the  good  of 
the  needy,  instead  of  hoarding  it  up  selfishly. 
Honesty  in  money  matters  (v.10)  is  vital  to  the 
Christian.  And  honesty,  in  this  particular  appli- 
cation, is  viewed  under  the  light  of  liberality  (v.11), 
in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  Luke's  social  sym- 
pathies throughout  his  Gospel.  Thus  the  use  of 
mammon  brings  out  two  elements  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  upon  money — (a)  the  need  of  administer- 
ing it  wisely,  and  (b)  the  essentially  inferior  and 
even  irrelevant  position  of  money  in  the  religious 
life.  The  latter  is  brought  out  by  the  epithet  un- 
righteous  (almost  equal  to  '  secular '  here) ;  money  is 
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less  by  far  than  a  Christian's  other  interests  (v.10), 
alien  (v.12),  and  unreal  (v.11),  even  when  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  a  positive  rival  to  God  (v.ls).  By  its 
nature  it  belongs  to  the  present  (i.e.  this  evil) 
generation,  not  to  the  real  order  of  things  which 
forms  the  sphere  of  the  children  of  light,  i.e.  Chris- 
tians. Yet  even  so  it  is  a  test ;  it  furnishes  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues  (cf. 
Morley's  Voltaire,  p.  107).  Christians  are  trusted 
with  money,  as  the  steward  was.  But  what  in  his 
case  was  fraud,  in  their  case  is  both  honest  and 
shrewd.  Forethought  is  the  quality  commended 
by  our  Lord,  as  opposed  to  a  selfish  and  shortsighted 
policy.  Faithfulness  in  dealing  with  money  means 
giving  it  away.  And  the  two,  faithfulness  and 
forethought,  are  different  sides  of  the  same  habit — 
pretty  much  as  in  the  proverb,  '  What  I  gave,  I 
have  (cf.  Pr  ll24).  The  steward  dispensed  his 
goods ;  no  doubt,  for  selfish  ends.  Still  he  dis- 
pensed them,  and  so  proved  his  wisdom  at  least. 

On  this  interpretation  '  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness '  does  not  mean  money  or  worldly  advan- 
tages wrongfully  gained,  as  though  the  point  of  the 
parable  were  that  wealth,  dishonestly  come  by, 
should  be  disbursed  in  charity  (so  Strauss,  and 
0.  Holtzmann  in  Stade's  Geschichte  Israels,  ii.  584- 
585).  The  steward  is  not  commended  because  he 
atoned  by  beneficence  for  ill-gotten  gains,  as  if  he 
represented  a  sinner  who  insured  forgiveness  and 
welcome  in  heaven  by  means  of  charity  to  his 
fellow*  on  earth,  finding  it  impossible  to  restore,  as 
Zacehasus  did,  his  fraudulent  profits  (so  even  Bruce, 
Parabolic  Teaching  of  Jesus,  pp.  373-374).  '  The 
mammon  of  unrighteousness'  means  money  as 
essentially  secular  and  unchristian  (cf.  Weinel's 
Wirkungen  des  Geistes,  1899,  p.  15),  pertaining  to 
the  order  of  the  Evil  One.  Jesus  does  not  deal 
here  with  any  question  of  reparation.  The  object 
of  the  parable  is  to  point  out  how  one  may  best  use 
this  tainted  possession  in  view  of  the  future,  and 
the  teaching  is  on  the  lines  of  the  later  Jewish 
Rabbis,  who  attached  high  religious  significance  to 
alms  (cf.  Lk  1215"21  1822  etc.),  though  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  St.  Luke's  '  ascetic '  bias  in  estimating  some  of 
Christ's  sayings  on  wealth  in  the  Third  Gospel, 
where  logia,  perhaps  originally  genuine,  have  been 
sharpened  (e.g.  in  624f-)  into  exaggerated  emphasis. 
In  calling  mammon  '  unrighteous,'  Jesus  means 
that  great  wealth  is  seldom  gained  or  employed 
without  injustice.  The  stain  of  abuse  is  upon  it. 
The  mark  of  the  evil  world  is  stamped  on  it.  At 
best,  then,  it  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  for  the  Chris- 
tian, and  a  means  which  demands  care  and  con- 
science for  its  wise  employment,  lest  life  degenerate 
into  the  mercenary  and  narrowing  spirit  which 
devotes  itself  to  what  Bacon  called  '  a  Sabbathless 
pursuit  of  fortune,'  a  culpable  love  of  acquisition 
and  material  goods,  and  an  insidious  appetite  for 
self -gratification  which  deadens  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  soul  and  stunts  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice. 

Literature. — See  the  commentators  on  Matthew  and  Luke, 
the  various  Lives  of  Jesus,  and  the  current  works  upon  the 
Parables,  in  all  of  which  the  mammon  passages  are  handled ; 
alsoZahn's  Einleitung,  i.  11-12.  On  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward,  cf.  the  critical  discussions  of  Feine  (Bine  vorkanon. 
Ueberlieferung  d.  Lukas,  p.  80 1.),  J.  Weiss  (in  Meyer's  Luke% 
528-535),  Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  1863-1864),  and  incidentally 
Rodenbusch  (ZA'TW,  1903,  243  f.).  For  Christ's  attitude  to 
wealth,  consult  H.  Holtzmann,  Xeutest.  Theologie,  i.  p.  448  f.  ; 
Titius,  Jesu  Lehre  vom  Reiehe  Gottes,  72-70  ;  Pfleiderer,  Urchris- 
tenthum?,  i.  p.  649f. ;  Keim,  Jesus  ofNazara,  iv.  p.  80  f .  (extreme) ; 
and  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question,  p.  244  f. 
Further  discussions  on  the  significance  of  the  parable  may  be 
found  in  Expos.  4th  ser.  vii.  21  f . ;  Expos.  Times,  1903-1905, 
passim;  Latham's  Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  386 f.  ;  Expos.  1903, 
273-283  (Oesterley) ;  and  ChriMiche  Welt  (xvii.  218-227) ;  besides 
F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons,  iv.  (No.  22) ;  J.  Martineau,  En- 
deavours after  the  Chr.  Life,  p.  76 ;  R.  F.  Horton,  Command- 
ments of  Jesus,  p.  249.  On  mammon-worship,  see  Carlyle, 
French  Revolution  (iii.  bk.  3,  ch.  vii.)  and  Past  and  Present 
(bk.  i,  ch.  iv.) ;   Ruskin,   Mornings  in  Florence,   §  50 ;  also 


Morley,  Gladstone,  iii.  p.  548,  for  modern  war  as  the  most  re- 
markable '  incentive  to  mammon-worship ' ;  Coleridge  in  his 
Friend  (Essay  xvi.  written  during  1818)  said  that  Lk  168  would 
form  a  suitable  motto  for  a  collection  of  Machiavelli's  most 
weighty  aphorisms,  by  some  vigorous  mind,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate thereby  the  '  present  triumph  of  lawless  violence '  as  due 
to  the  imprudent  neglect  of  such  worldly-wise  maxims. — In 
Academy  (1888),  pp.  416-417,  C.  Bezold  criticises  unfavourably 
Mr.  Pinches'  derivation  of  the  term  from  an  Assyr.  mimmu  or 
memmu=' anything,'  'everything,'  'property,'  etc. 

J.  MOFFATT. 

MAN.*— 1.  Christ's  relation  to  men (1)  The  first 

aspect  of  Jesus  in  His  relation  to  men,  is  the  re- 
lation of  a  Master  to  His  disciples,  and  of  a  Brother, 
who  is  also  Leader  and  Teacher,  to  His  brethren. 
This  relationship  is  unmistakable.  'Ye  did  not 
choose  me,  but  I  chose  you '  ( Jn  1516).  The  disciple 
is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his 
lord  '  (Alt  1024).  They  were  not  to  accept  the  title 
'  Rabbi ' ;  they  were  brethren  ;  they  had  but  one 
teacher,  even  Christ  (Mt  238"10).  The  relationship 
was  no  external  one.  The  disciples  were  not  simply 
the  servants  of  Jesus;  they  were  His  friends  (Jn 
1514- n),  and  knew  His  thoughts  and  purposes.  To 
them  He  was  about  to  show  the  very  height  and 
greatness  of  His  love  by  laying  down  His  life. 
The  best  way  for  them  to  show  that  they  were  His 
friends  was  by  keeping  His  commandments  (Jn 
1514).  They  were  also  under  His  Father's  care ; 
they  were  the  Father's  flock,  and  no  one  should 
snatch  them  out  of  His  hand  (Lk  1228-  32,  Jn  1029). 
They  were  called  to  a  vocation  in  some  respects 
similar  to  His  own  :  they  were  to  be  '  fishers  of 
men '  (Mt  419) ;  they,  too,  would  know  persecution 
and  trial  and  death ;  but  these,  in  their  essence, 
were  but  temporal  things,  and  could  not  really 
injure  or  destroy  (Mt  1017- 18- 28,  Lk  1019).  As  con- 
trasted with  others  who  were  '  wise  and  prudent,' 
the  disciples  were  but  '  babes ' ;  but  it  was  to  them 
that  God  had  made  the  revelation  of  Himself  in 
Jesus  Christ  (Mt  1125-2G).  The  disciples  responded 
to  this  attachment.  When  they  found  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  difficult  and  obscure,  and  were  almost 
tempted,  like  many  others,  to  go  no  more  with  Him, 
He  asks  them  plainly,  '  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? ' 
and  the  answer  rises  within  them  with  all  the 
strength  of  passionate  loyalty  and  conviction : 
'  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life'  (Jn  666"68).  It  is  significant  also 
that  one  of  the  strongest  utterances  of  devotion  is 
recorded  of  Thomas.  Other  references  to  this 
disciple  show  him  as  a  practical  man,  who  lives 
on  the  earth  and  not  in  the  clouds,  and  who  with- 
holds his  faith  and  support  until  plain  proof  be 
shown  ( Jn  2024-  25).  But  when  Jesus  expressed  His 
determination  to  go  up  to  Bethany  and  wake  His 
friend  Lazarus  out  of  his  sleep,  it  was  Thomas  who 
first  saw  his  Master's  danger,  and  that  death  was 
near  at  hand,  and  who  exclaimed  with  vehemence, 
'  Let  us  go  up  also  with  him,  that  we  may  die  with 
him'  (Jn  ll16).  Peter  is  called  blessed  when,  at 
Caesarea  Philippi,  he  answers  Christ's  question  and 
confesses,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God'  (Lk  9'-'°) ; 
and  John  is  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ( Jn  192li), 
the  man  who  at  the  Last  Supper  sat  next  to  His 
Master  and  leaned  upon  His  breast  (Jn  212"),  and 
the  one  to  whom  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
entrusted  by  Jesus  as  He  hung  on  the  cross  (Jn 
igje.  27)  When  His  disciples  are  weary,  Jesus  bids 
them  go  with  Him  to  a  desert  place  and.  rest  a  while 
(Mk  6"1) ;  and  after  their  last  meal  together,  He 
kneels  down  and  washes  their  feet,  thus  teaching 

*  avSfwro;  and  «>v  are  used  by  Jesus  with  the  ordinary  classic 
distinctions.  Generally  kvOpaiio; =a  human  being,  male  or 
female  (e.g.  Mt  4J  5H>) ;  atrip,  a  man  as  distinguished  from  a 
woman  (Mt  7-4-  -«,  Lk  1424).  in  keeping  with  this  distinction, 
and  by  a  Hebrew  idiom  (cf.  the  use  of  &'H),  He  employs 
xrOparos  in  the  sense  of  the  Gr.  m,  Lat.  quidam,  to  denote 
'  someone,'  '  a  certain  one '  (Mt  2128  2211  etc.).  As  the  converse  of 
this,  it  may  be  noted  that  not  infrequently  (esp.  in  Jn.)  where 
rt;  occurs  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  EV  renders  it  'a  man.' 


them  the  duty  of  service  (Jn  133"6).  The  discourses 
recorded  in  Jn  14-16  are  doubtless  in  some  measure 
ideal ;  but  they  are  true  to  the  main  lines  of  Chris- 
tian tradition.  The  relationship  between  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  was  very  intimate  and  sacred,  and 
the  disciples  were  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  pros- 
pect of  that  relationship  being  snapped. 

(2)  But  Jesus  was  also  a  Jew  and  a  citizen.  His 
mission  was,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  1524) ;  and  it  was  only  when 
they  repeatedly  rejected  Him  and  His  doctrine 
that  He  turned  and  went  elsewhere.  Jesus  found 
that  His  own  people  were  spiritually  dead.  They 
had  now  no  prophets,  and  scarcely  any  teacher  who 
might  quicken  their  interest  in  things  beyond  the 
present  hour  and  day.  They  had  made  the  Temple 
(which  was  to  Jesus  His  Father's  house)  a  den  of 
robbers  (Mt  2113),  and  they  had  forgotten  that 
mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice  (Mt  913)  ;  and  Jesus, 
in  the  strength  of  His  moral  indignation,  upset 
the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  drove  those 
who  sat  there  out  of  the  Temple.  His  people 
honoured  the  prophets,  but  in  their  lifetime  they 
stoned  them  ;  and  now  the  greatest  of  the  prophets 
had  come,  and  they  knew  itnot(Mt2329-39,Lkll29-32). 
He  had  come  to  His  own,  and  they  that  were  His 
own  received  Him  not  ( Jn  l11).  There  was  woe  to 
come  upon  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  Had  Tyre  and 
Sidon  seen  the  things  which  they  had  seen,  they 
would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  (Mt  IP1).  Jesus  looked  upon  Jerusalem  and 
its  people  with  a  citizen's  and  a  patriot's  love,  and 
was  moved  even  to  tears  (Mt  2337,  Lk  1941).  Let 
them  weep  for  their  city,  themselves  and  their  fate, 
and  not  for  Him  !  (Lk  2328"31).  How  often  would  He 
have  gathered  her  children  together  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings  ! 

(3)  It  seems  certain  that  the  Jews,  as  a  body,  could 
never  have  accepted  Jesus  as  their  Messiah.  It 
was  the  Pharisee  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had 
remained  true  in  some  measure  to  his  national 
tradition  ;  and  it  was  in  him  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  found  its  strongest  opponent.  It  was,  above 
all,  the  universalism  of  Jesus  that  the  Pharisee 
could  not  bear.  He  despised  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
and  especially  his  kin  and  neighbour  the  Samaritan, 
as  'Gentile'  folk— outsiders.  If  the  God  of  the 
Jews  should  show  Himself  favourable  unto  such, 
it  would  have  to  be  by  some  special  act  of  grace. 
But  Jesus  followed  out  the  prophetic  ideal.  He 
submitted  to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  He  expressed 
in  no  stinted  way  His  feeling  about  the  Baptist 
and  his  work.  In  His  first  public  utterance  Jesus 
reminded  His  hearers  of  the  nature  of  Israel's  God. 
He  was  the  God  of  mew,  no  matter  what  their 
race  and  no  matter  what  their  moral  character.  It 
was  this  God  who  despatched  Elijah  to  Zarephath 
on  an  errand  of  mercy,  when  there  were  many 
widows  in  Israel.  Elisha  also  was  sent  to  heal 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  although  there  were  many 
lepers  nearer  home  (Lk  425"27).  It  was  by  utter- 
ances such  as  these  that  Jesus  gained  at  the  outset 
the  opposition  of  the  national  party.  Men  felt— 
and  felt  rightly— that  if  Jesus  triumphed  Judaism 
was  undone.  The  Pharisees  were  also  deeply 
troubled  by  Jesus'  manner  of  life.  He  received 
'  sinners,'  and  ate  with  them  ;  He  dined  with  tax- 
gatherers,  and  spoke  kindly  and  compassionately 
to  a  woman  of  ill  fame  (Lk  527-39  191"10,  Jn  81'11). 
The  official  class— the  Sadducees  and  priests— also 
felt  that  new  wine  like  this  would  burst  the  old 
skins,  and  that  a  new  society  might  arise,  in  which 
they  themselves  might  be  anywhere  save  at  the 
top.  And  from  the  moment  Jesus  set  foot  in  Jer- 
"Jj?1?1?'  the  priests  and  Sadducees,  as  the  ruling 
official  party,  set  themselves  to  work,  not  to  con- 
fute Him,  but  to  compass  His  death  (Mt  2123  263-  4, 
Lk  1947- 48  20.  22). 


It  follows  from  this  that  Jesus  was  a  lover 
of  man,  irrespective  of  his  race  or  condition.  He 
i  egan  His  ministry  with  teaching  and  healing.  He 
was  often  moved  to  compassion  by  the  multitudes 
which  followed  Him  ;  they  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd ;  they  heard  Him  gladly,  and  even 
tarried  with  Him  a  whole  day,  and  that  in  a  desert 
place  (Mk  l41  630"36).  On  one  occasion  they  would 
have  made  Him  their  king  ( Jn  61"15).  And  to  Jesus, 
though  He  refuses  their  proffered  sovereignty,  they 
were  as  '  fields  white  unto  the  harvest '  ( Jn  4S5j. 
Many  of  the  most  striking  sayings  of  Jesus,  how- 
ever, occur  in  utterances  addressed  to  individuals. 
It  was  while  sitting  and  talking  with  a  Samaritan 
— a  Samaritan  woman — that  He  said :  '  God  is 
Spirit '  ( Jn  424) ;  it  was  in  the  house  of  Zacchreus 
that  men  first  heard  that  '  the  Son  of  man  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  1910) ; 
while  it  was  in  answer  to  '  a  certain  lawyer '  that 
Jesus  related  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  1025"37).  Men  were  amazed  at  and  charmed  by 
Jesus'  power  of  speech ;  they  '  wondered  at  the 
words  of  grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth ' 
(Lk  422).  Police  officers  on  one  occasion  were  dis- 
armed by  it.  '  He  taught,'  says  the  Evangelist, '  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes '  ( Jn 
745"47,  Mt?28-29). 

What  was  it  that  led  Jesus  to  teach  and  to  asso- 
ciate Himself,  not  simply  with  Jews,  but  with  men 
as  men  ?  What  was  it  that  carried  Him  willingly 
and  of  set  purpose  into  all  classes  of  society,  and 
especially  among  the  outcast  and  unfavoured  folk  ? 
What  led  Him  to  seek,  not  the  righteous,  but 
sinners,  and  not  the  whole,  but  the  sick?  To 
answer  this  question  we  must  pass  to — 

2.  Christ's  teaching  on  man. — With  Jesus  the 
doctrines  of  God  and  man  are  closely  akin.  They 
pass  into  each  other,  and  are  deeply  interfused  ;  so  ', 
much  so,  that  at  times  we  seem  but  to  have  been 
looking  at  different  sides  of  the  same  fundamental 
truth.  Central,  basal,  a  pole  around  which  every- 
thing else  centres  and  revolves,  is  His  conception 
of  God.  To  know  Him  is  to  share  His  life,  and  to 
seek  His  Kingdom  and  His  righteousness  is  alike 
the  highest  duty  and  the  highest  joy  of  man  (Jn 
173,  Mt  633).  He  is  Spirit  (Jn  424).  Without  Him 
nature  would  cease  to  be  ;  its  beauty,  its  order,  and 
the  creatures  which  have  within  it  their  home, 
derive  all  their  life  and  sustenance  and  joy  from 
Him.  The  hairs  of  a  man's  head  are  all  numbered  ; 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice.  The  common  flowers  and  grass  owe  their 
life  to  Him  (Mt  625"34  1029- 30). 

What,  then,  does  Jesus,  with  this  high  doctrine 
of  God,  say  about  man  ?  He  tells  us  that  man  is 
distinct  from  the  natural  world  and  natural  crea- 
tures ;  he  is  God's  child  ;  God  is  his  Father  ;  he  is 
God's  son  (Mt  543'48  625"34).  Such  words  may  not 
define  man's  present  condition;  they  look  at  him 
in  the  light  of  the  ideal ;  they  describe  his  duty, 
his  highest  destiny  and  ambition.  The  loftiest 
hope  and  purpose  that  any  man  may  cherish  is 
to  become  a  son  of  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
and  to  become  perfect  as  his  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect  (Mt  545-*18).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Jesus 
never  mentions  the  fall  of  man,  nor  is  there  any 
very  conclusive  passage  in  which  He  speaks  of 
man  as  a  sinner.  But  He  implies  that  man  is  such 
in  that  He  makes  'Repent'  the  keynote  of  His 
opening  ministry  (Mt  417).  There  is  but  one  who 
is  good,  even  God  (Lk  1818- 19) ;  yet  men,  who^aie 
evil,  can  render  good  gifts  to  their  children  (Mt  7'1)- 
It  is  possible  for  a  man's  eye  to  be  evil,  and  for 
his  whole  body  to  be  filled  with  darkness  rather 
than  with  light  (Mt  6-'3).  Men  cannot  serve  two 
masters,  mammon  and  God  (Mt  &*).  A  rich  man 
can  with  difficulty  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(Mt  1924).     Ultimately,  too,  men  are  sifted  out  and 


their  destiny  is  determined  by  their  attitude  to 
Himself  and  His  brethren ;  some  will  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  King- 
dom of  God;  others  will  be  east  into  the  outer 
darkness,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  (Mt  25a1^6). 

But,  generally,  it  is  the  ideal  which  is  present 
with  Jesus ;  He  prefers  to  look  at  the  possibilities  ; 
He  does  not  see  capacity  for  evil ;  He  tries  rather 
to  discover  the  latent  powers  and  potencies  of  good. 
An  incident  such  as  that  recorded  in  Jn  81"11  is 
striking  proof  of  this.  Jesus  there  sees  not  simply 
the  sinner,  but  the  possibility  of  good  in  the 
sinner.  His  final  word  to  her,  therefore,  is  not 
one  of  condemnation :  '  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee  ;  go  thy  way  ;  from  henceforth  sin  no  more.' 
Man,  therefore,  is  crowned  with  high  dignity  and 
solemn  grandeur  because  he  is  akin  to  the  Divine. 
If  Jesus  had  not  believed  in  the  capacity  for  good 
even  in  the  most  unlikely  and  unexpected  people, 
what  we  read  recorded  of  Him  and  His  work  would 
never  have  happened.  Of  set  purpose  He  turned 
from  folk  who  were  reputable,  respectable,  and, 
in  the  conventional  sense,  righteous  and  holy.  He 
came  not  to  the  whole,  but  to  the  sick  ;  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  (Lk  531-  s-). 
He  turned  to  those  without  repute,  to  the  so-called 
'  sinners,'  in  the  faith  that  goodness  lived  within 
their  hearts  ;  and  history  tells  us  that  He  was  not 
disappointed.  He  sought  for  the  common  man, 
unsophisticated,  unconventional ;  and  we  read  that 
He  was  often  surprised  and  astonished  at  what 
the  common  man  revealed  to  Him  (Mt  85"13) ;  Jesus 
may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover 
the  true  significance  of  common  men  and  common 
things.  They  were  significant  because  they  led 
up  to  and  implied  more  than  themselves ;  at  the 
base  and  heart  of  each  there  was  God. 

But  to  Jesus  man  was  not  one  object  or  thing 
among  other  objects  or  things  in  the  natural  world. 
He  was  not  simply  a  part  of  Nature.  '  How  much 
then  is  a  man  of  more  value  than  a  sheep  ! ' 
(Mt  1212).  If  the  recovery  of  one  sheep  brought 
joy  to  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  the  flock,  a  man, 
by  his  choice  and  pursuit  of  the  good,  could  bring 
joy  to  the  heart  of  God  (Lk  153"7).  He  was  of 
value,  as  a  lost  coin  is  of  value,  for  which  a  woman 
sweeps  the  house  and  searches  diligently  until  she 
iinds  it  (Lk  158"10) ;  or  as  a  son  is  of  value,  who, 
even  if  he  has  left  home  for  a  far  country  and 
there  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  is 
still  dear  to  his  father's  heart  (Lk  1511"32). 

To  Jesus,  man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  who  is  Spirit,  took  precedence  of 
all  material  things.  The  death  of  the  body  was 
merely  a  temporal  event ;  but  to  think  and  believe 
and  act  as  if  the  material  world  was  all,  was  the 
death  of  the  soul  (Lk  1213"21).  It  was  to  deny  God 
by  forgetting  Him,  and  at  bottom  meant  the 
surrender  of  one's  life  as  a  person  and  the  en- 
deavour to  become  a  thing.  Such  was  the  act  of 
a  fool.  To  Jesus  the  spiritual  side  was  all ;  or,  in 
relation  to  other  things  it  was  the  central,  con- 
trolling principle,  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  besides. 
The  life  is  '  more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body 
than  the  raiment'  (Mt  625).  'A  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth'  (Lk  1216).  'What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  forfeit  his 
life?'(Mt  16-6). 

From  a  strictly  moral  standpoint  the  same  truth 
held  good  of  man ;  he  alone  of  all  natural  crea- 
tures was  capable  of  good  and  ill ;  things  could 
not  defile ;  they  were  unmoral,  and  knew  neither 
good  nor  bad ;  defilement  could  come  only  from 
spirit,  from  man,  and  it  proceeded  from  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  his  heart  (Mt  1510-  »• 18-20). 
If  the  inner  life  was  watched,  and  its  waters  and 


streams  kept  pure,  all  was  well ;  from  without 
there  was  no  danger,  because  things  had  no  power. 
It  was  similar  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  true 
good.  It  was  an  inward  possession ;  moth  and 
rust  consumed  material  things,  but  they  could 
not  touch  spiritual  treasure,  which  made  up  the 
wealth  of  the  soul ;  this  was  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  as  such  would  abide  (Mt  620).  It  was  the  good 
incorporated,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  life  and 
spirit  of  man.  Such  also  was  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven.  Men  could  not  see  it ;  it  did  not  come 
by  observation  ;  it  was  within  (Lk  1720-  -1). 

There  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  Nature ;  there 
is  a  revelation  of  God  in  man  ;  above  all,  in  the 
moral  consciousness  of  man.  People  often  asked 
Jesus  for  a  sign  or  miracle  to  show  them  that  His 
teaching  was  true.  But  Jesus  gave '  no  sign. 
The  teaching  itself  was  its  own  sign  and  witness 
(Lk  ll29"32);  its  presence  was  also  an  argument; 
it  -doth  both  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see.' 
The  rich  man  in  the  torments  of  hell-fire  might 
ask  that  a  messenger  be  sent  to  his  brethren — 
that  some  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  warn 
them  from  his  fate  ; — surely  at  a  miracle  they 
would  repent?  But  the  appeal  of  Jesus  ever 
addressed  itself  to  the  moral  consciousness  of 
man.  '  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let 
them  hear  them.  .  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rise  from  the  dead '  (Lk  1619-31).  In  this  aspect 
John  also,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Gospel,  defines 
for  us  the  nature  of  man.  There  was  a  light  which 
lighted  every  man  as  he  came  into  the  world.  The 
source  of  this  light  was  God.  Its  supreme  mani- 
festation was  in  Jesus ;  in  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men  (Jn  l1"9). 

Man,  then,  as  spiritual,  takes  precedence  of 
everything  else  that  is.  He  is  not  a  means  or  a 
thing ;  he  is  an  end  in  himself.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus,  however,  as  has  also  happened  in  other 
periods  of  history,  the  customs  and  institutions 
which  man  had  made  had  become  his  master,  were 
obscuring  his  vision  and  keeping  him  from  his 
true  good.  One  of  these  institutions  was  that  of 
the  Sabbath.  A  man  might  not  heal  another 
man  on  the  Sabbath  ;  yet  if  a  sheep  had  fallen  into 
a  well  he  might  get  it  out,  or  if  his  ox  or  his  ass 
were  thirsty  he  might  lead  them  to  the  pool.  Jesus 
enforces  the  true  order ;  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man ;  it  was  a  means  for  his  good ;  it  was  a 
custom,  an  institution,  a  thing,  and,  as  compared 
with  spirit,  occupied  a  strictly  subordinate  place. 
It  was  similar  with  every  custom  and  institution 
man  had  made  (Mt  121"21,  Mk  223"28). 

In  saying  this,  Jesus  stood  emphatically  for 
progress ;  He  practically  said  also  that  there  was 
something  in  the  life  of  man  which  neither  insti- 
tutions nor  the  social  order  nor  civic  legislation 
could  ever  fully  express ;  man  bore  the  infinite 
within  him ;  deep  and  ineradicable,  within  his 
life,  there  was  the  life  of  God.  Man  was  there- 
fore immortal.  If  we  admit  the  premises,  no 
other  conclusion  is  possible.  The  fact,  said  Jesus 
in  effect,  that  we  can  stand  in  relation  to  God, 
that  we  can  speak  with  Him  and  commune  with 
Him,  is  itself  the  promise  and  pledge  of  im- 
mortality. Because  He  lives,  we  live  also  (Jn  1419). 
God  '  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living, 
for  all  live  unto  him'  (Lk  2038).  And  thus  the 
chief  end  of  man  was  to  know  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  had  sent  (Jn  173) ;  his  true  voca- 
tion was  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  (Mt  633).  Because  he  was  made  in 
God's  image,  and  was  able,  in  some  measure,  to 
represent  Him  and  reveal  Him,  man  was  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  dignity.  But  here  again  Jesus 
spoke  in  the  language  of  the  ideal.  Immortality 
was  a  possibility  for  man  ;  it  was  in  some  sense 
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an  acliievement ;  it  was  also  something  that  could 
be  lost.  But  it  was  something  of  which  every 
man  was  capable. 

In  conclusion,  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus 
Himself.  He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man ; 
whatever  touched  man  and  his  well-being  was 
His  concern.  His  teaching  and  His  life  were  such 
that  men  find  it  impossible  to  regard  Him  from 
the  ordinary  human  standpoint.  They  have  con- 
ceived of  Him  as  Divine  ;  they  say  that  His  entry 
into  human  life  to  share  the  common  pain  and 
toil  and  death  was  a  purely  voluntary  act.  Such 
is  not  only  a  view  held  by  theologians,  but  one 
which  is  entertained  to-day  by  men  of  science. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  speaks  of  Jesus  as  being  willing 
to  share  the  life  of  a  peasant,  and  as  being  the 
best  race-asset  that  men  possess  (Hibbert  Journal, 
Oct.  1904).  From  whatever  standpoint,  however, 
He  is  viewed,  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  humanity 
can  only  add  incalculably  to  its  worth  and  dignity. 
In  set  doctrine  Jesus  taught  very  little  as  to  the 
nature  of  man.  To  really  see  what  He  thought 
about  man  and  the  value  He  set  on  him,  we  must 
look  at  Jesus'  life.  He  came  to  do  the  will  of 
His  Father  and  to  accomplish  His  work  (Jn  638  94) ; 
He  came  to  give  life,  and  to  give  it  abundantly 
(Jn  1010) ;  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many  (Mt  2028).  That  He  loved  men  is  a  common- 
place. He,  beyond  all  other  teachers  and  leaders 
whom  we  know,  'stood  stoutly  for  the  human,' 
and  made  the  cause  of  man — the  true  well-being 
of  man — take  precedence  of  every  other  thing  and 
cause.  It  was  not  that  men  were  better  in  His 
than  in  any  other  age  ;  it  was  that  He  ever  saw 
men  in  the  light  of  the  ideal,  and  ever  found  at 
the  root  of  man's  life  the  life  of  God.  To  say  this 
is  to  say  also  that  among  all  the  benefactors  of 
humanity,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is,  par  excellence, 
the  Friend  of  Man.  He  thought  that  the  common 
weal — man  and  man's  true  cause  and  good — was 
worth  living  for  with  absolute  devotion  ;  should 
things  so  require,  it  was  also  worth  dying  for. 
And,  as  Jesus  Himself  has  said,  greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this  (Jn  1513). 

Psychologically,  man,  in  the  thought  of  Jesus, 
is  made  up  of  two  parts,  soul  and  body,  or  spirit 
and  flesh.  But  He  speaks,  as  a  moral  teacher, 
of  man  in  his  broad  general  aspect,  and  is  not 
concerned  with  minute  psychological  distinctions 
(cf.  Mt  1028- 29 1626  2641,  Mk  836,  Lk  1622). 
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MANAEN  (Mava-fiv,  Ac  131  =  Menahem,  omo, 
'comforter,'  2  K  1514  etc.).— Two  facts  only  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture  concerning  Manaen.  In  his 
old  age  he  was  a  Christian  minister ;  in  youth  he 
was  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  i.e. 
Antipas  (Ac  131).  But  this  must  be  read  side  by 
side  with  a  statement  of  Josephus,  who  tells  us 
{Ant.  xv.  x.  5)  that,  some  few  years  before,  another 
Manaen  (or  Manaem)  had  come  into  touch  with 
another  Herod,— the  Great.  The  double  parallel 
appears  too  striking  to  be  mere  coincidence.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  assume  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  stories,  and  from  them  we  may 
inferentially  derive  much  light. 

1.  The  connexion  between  the  Manaen  of  Josephus 


and  Herod  the  Great. — When  Herod  was  yet  a 
schoolboy,  he  was  one  day  greeted  in  the  street  by 
this  Manaen,  who  patted  him  on  the  back,  anu 
saluted  him  as  future  king  of  the  Jews.  As  Anti- 
pater,  Herod's  father,  was  only  a  military  governor, 
the  prediction  seemed  absurd.  But  Manaen  was 
an  Essene,  one  of  the  stalwart  Puritans  of  that 
day,  who  had  a  reputation  not  only  for  austerity 
but  for  predictive  powers  {Jos.  BJ  II.  viii.  12) ; 
and  the  words  induced  the  lad  to  make  further 
inquiry.  Manaen  persisted,  adding  that  the  coming 
dignity  would  not  be  accompanied  by  righteous 
living,  and  that  God's  punishment  would  visit  his 
later  life.  About  fifteen  years  later  (B.C.  37),  when 
the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  Herod 
sent  for  the  old  Essene,  and  ever  after  honoured 
him  and  his  sect.  If,  as  Lightfoot  conjectures,  he 
was  the  same  Manaen  who,  being  vice-president 
of  the  Sanhedrin  under  Hillel,  led  away  eighty 
others  to  the  service  of  Herod,  and  inaugurated  a 
system  of  laxer  living,  then  the  connexion  did  not 
issue  in  the  moral  profit  of  the  older  man,  and  he 
may  have  been  alluded  to  (as  Plumptre  thinks)  by 
our  Lord  under  the  figure  of  the  shaken  reed  (Mt 
ll7),  and  as  a  soft-clad  dweller  in  royal  households. 
Perhaps,  too,  this  defection  was  the  origin  of  the 
sect  of  the  Herodians  (Mk  36,  etc.). 

2.  Connexion  between  the  later  Manaen  and 
Herod  Antipas. — The  facts  related  above  seem  to 
constitute  an  intelligible  foundation  for  the  circum- 
stances of  Manaen's  life  noted  in  Ac  131.  Antipas 
was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  if  the  old  king 
had  an  elder  Manaen  living  in  his  household, 
nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  a  young 
Herod  and  a  young  Manaen  (perhaps  a  grandson, 
since  Manaen  the  elder  was  a  man  of  standing 
when  Herod  the  Great  was  a  boy)  should  be 
brought  up  together.  What  this  implied  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  since  'foster-brother'  [o-vv- 
rpotpos)  has  both  a  narrower  and  a  wider  meaning. 
It  may  only  indicate  that  the  children  were  much 
together.  Manaen  may  well  have  shared  both  the 
home-life  and  the  subsequent  education,  under  a 
private  tutor  at  Rome,  which  Antipas  and  Arche- 
laus  enjoyed  (Ant.  XVII.  i.  3).  On  the  other  hand, 
Archelaus  is  not  mentioned  here,  so  perhaps  the 
narrower  sense  of  <tiVt/>o</>os  may  be  pressed,  that 
Manaen's  mother  was  also  nurse  to  Antipas.  In 
either  case  it  is  suggestive  to  contemplate  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist  and  paramour  of 
Herodias,  side  by  side  with  the  man  of  ascetic 
Essene  stock,  subsequently  a  teacher  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

3.  Manaen's  religious  development  and  influence. 
—  One  wonders  how  the  companion  of  Herod 
became  the  servant  of  Christ.  His  name  ('con- 
soler') may  indicate  that  his  parents  were  of  that 
spiritually  watchful  circle  who  waited  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel  (Lk  225).  According  to  the 
Talmud  ( Jerus.  Ber.  ii.  4),  Menahem  was  to  be  one 
of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah,  and  indeed  it  became 
so  (see  1  Jn  21  Trapd/cXr/Tos,  used  in  Job  162  [Aq. 
Theod.J  as  tr.  of  rjnje).  The  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  children  at  this  period,  with  Messianic 
thoughts  and  hopes.  Manaen  is  like  a  ferry- 
chain  whose  ends  are  visible  and  whose  centre 
is  submerged.  We  know  of  his  childhood  and 
old  age :  his  mature  manhood  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. But  we  know  at  least  that  he  passed 
through  the  Gospel  period  of  John  the  Baptist's 
preaching  and  Jesus  Christ's  ministry.  He  may 
have  been  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
listened  on  the  Jordan's  banks,  and  brought 
tidings  to  Antipas.  At  any  rate,  in  Herod's  house- 
hold he  must  have  heard  the  stirring  words  of 
the  rugged  prophet  of  the  old  Essene  type,  and  if 
Herod  '  heard  gladly,'  how  much  more  Manaen ! 
The  twin-texts,    'Repent  ye'    and   'Behold   the 
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Lamb,'  may  well  have  become  the  head-lights  of 
his  course,  and  the  forerunner's  words  have  led  to 
Christ  one  more  fruitful  servant.  There  is  much 
to  indicate  that  the  lonely  ministry  in  the  castle  of 
Machserus  was  not  barren  of  results.  Besides 
Manaen,  we  know  of  spiritual  interests  kindled  in 
Joanna,  wife  of  Herod's  major-domo  (Lk  83),  in  the 
king's  courtiers  (j3a<7i\i/c<5s,  Jn  446),  perhaps  in  Hero- 
dion  (Ro  16n),  whose  name  indicates  court  con- 
nexions ;  we  know,  further,  that  there  were  servants 
to  whom  Herod  talked  on  religious  topics  (Alt  14"-). 
And  among  these  Manaen  may  well  have  been  one 
of  those  unseen  influences  for  good  which  alone  can 
account  for  some  of  the  better  impulses  of  Herod's 
inconsistent  life.  What  passed  between  the  foster- 
brothers  after  John's  murder  ?  Was  Manaen  a 
silent  or  a  protesting  spectator  when  Jesus  was 
mocked  ?  Did  the  death  of  Christ  complete  a  work 
of  grace  already  begun  at  the  death  of  John  ?  Did 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  (no  rumour  this  time, 
Mt  143,  but  a  well  attested  fact)  seal  for  ever  the 
allegiance  of  a  halting  disciple  ?  Did  he  remain  in 
the  train  of  his  foster-brother  till  the  latter  left  for 
Rome  in  A.D.  39?  If  so,  he  may  have  gone  to 
Antioch  at  that  date,  and  been  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Church  in  that  city,  which  conies  into  view 
about  A.D.  41  (Ac  ll19).  He  would  then  rank 
amongst  that  honoured  company  whose  consistent 
practice  of  the  faith  they  professed  first  won  them 
the  name  '  Christian,'  Christ's  man, — honoured  since 
with -world-wide  acceptance  wherever  the  gospel 
message  has  spread.  At  Antioch,  in  any  case,  we 
find  him  four  years  later  occupying  a  position  of 
authority  (Ac  131).  If  he  was  a  prophet,  we  have 
an  interesting  link  with  the  old  Essene  foreteller 
3f  Herod  the  Great's  reign.  But  perhaps  the  copu- 
lative particles,  strictly  pressed,  rank  him  as 
teacher  and  not  as  prophet.  He  must  by  this  time 
have  become  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  If  St. 
Luke  also  came  from  Antioch  (Euseb.  HE  3.  4),  it 
may  have  been  from  Manaen  that  he  learned 
certain  details  concerning  Herod  and  John  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  Gospel.  We  last  catch  sight  of 
Manaen  in  that  hallowed  gathering  when  he  and 
his  fellows  in  the  ministry  willingly  surrendered 
their  two  ablest  men,  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  He  who  was  called 
by  his  parents  '  the  comforter '  cheerfully  yielded 
to  the  higher  voice  of  the  heavenly  '  Comforter ' 
(Ac  13'2),  and  tarried  by  the  stuff,  while  others 
went  forth  to  the  fight. 

Literature.— Lightfoot,  Pitman's  ed.  iii.  211 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
x.  5,  BJ  ii.  viii.  ;  Plumptre,  Bib.  Educ.  ii.  29.  82  ;  art.  in  Smith's, 
Hastings',  and  Fairbairn's  DB  (by  Hackett,  Cowan,  and  Dickson 
respectively),  and  in  Encye.  Bibl.  (by  Cheyne). 

H.  C.  Lees. 
MANASSEH.— The  well-known  king  of  Judah, 
mentioned    as    a    link   in  our  Lord's  genealogy, 
Mt  l1".  b  J 

MANGER.— The  AV  and  RV  tr.  of  <p&Tvr,  in  Lk 
27-1216.  In  Lk  1315,  the  only  other  place  where 
<t>a.Tvti  occurs  in  NT,  AV  and  RV  both  render  it 
'  stall,'  though  RVm  gives  '  manger.'  The  precise 
meaning  of  4>&tvii  is  somewhat  uncertain,  opinions 
differing  as  to  whether  it  denotes  a  stall  or  a 
manger  within  a  stall. 

Tristram  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  73)  supposes  that  Mary  and 
Joseph,  who  could  not  find  room  in  the  xktxXu^x,  were  obliged 
to  go  to  some  poor  house  hard  by,  where  there  was  '  an  upper 
platform'  for  people  and  *a  lower  platform'  for  cattle,  and 
that '  in  the  lower  portion  allotted  to  the  cattle  the  Infant  when 
born  was  naturally  laid  at  once  in  the  long  earthen  trough 
which  serves  for  a  manger,  and  into  which  the  fodder  is  pushed 
from  the  floor.'  If  the  xxrxkvftx  was  like  a  modern  Eastern 
khan,  and  if  the  <px.nn  belonged  to  it  (see  below),  Mary  and 
Joseph  went  to  one  of  the  stalls  for  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden 
within  the  outside  wall,  and  there  the  babe  was  horn.  Meyer 
(on  Lk  2?)  favours  the  view  that  p«thj  means  a  feeding-trough 
placed  in  a  stable.  In  any  case,  tpxrw,  as  its  derivation  implies, 
designates  a  feeding-place  for  animals. 


Opinions  further  differ  as  to  whether  the  (pdrvr) 
in  question  was  a  cave  or  grotto  in  the  limestone 
rock  of  the  neighbourhood  used  as  a  stable,  or  an 
enclosure  fenced  in. 

The  former  view,  which  has  the  weight  of  persistent  tradition, 
is  due  to  Justin  Martyr,  who  tells  us  that  Christ  was  born  '  in 
a  certain  cave  near  the  village,'  which  cave,  he  says,  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Isaiah  as  '  a  sign.'  For  this  latter  circumstance 
he  founds  upon  Is  3316  LXX,  '  He  shall  dwell  in  the  lofty  cave 
of  the  strong  rock'  (Trypho,  70  and  78).  A  similar  statement  is 
made  by  Origen,  who  affirms  that  in  his  day  there  was  shown 
at  Bethlehem  '  the  cave  where  Jesus  was  born,  and  the  manger 
in  the  cave  where  He  was  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands '  (c.  Cels. 
i.  51). 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  improbable  in  this 
traditional  view  that  the  place  where  Mary  sought 
shelter  was  a  cave,  for  throughout  Palestine  such 
caves  or  grottoes  were  and  are  commonly  used  as 
stables.  The  other  view,  that  the  (parvij  was  an 
enclosure,  is  favoured  by  many.  According  to 
Schleusner,  it  was  the  open  courtyard  attached  to 
the  inn  and  enclosed  by  a  rough  fence,  into  which 
the  cattle  would  be  shut  at  night,  and  where 
poorer  travellers  might  lodge,  when  from  want  of 
room  in  the  inn,  or  want  of  means  to  pay  for  room, 
they  could  find  no  other  place.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Vulg.  (prcesepium)  and  the  Peshitta. 
It  is,  moreover,  significant  that  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian artists  represent  the  Nativity  as  in  an  open 
courtyard. 

Stanley,  who  opposes  the  view  that  the  tfxttn  was  a  cave, 
does  so  partly  on  the  ground  of  Mt  2"  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  the  superstitious  tendency  to  associate  sacred  events 
with  caves.  He  says  (SP  p.  440) :  '  As  soon  as  the  religion  of 
Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  it  became  "  a  religion  of  caves." '  He  further  notes 
that  when  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  was  dismantled  during 
the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  it  was  found  that  the  traditional 
cave  had  been,  in  pre-Christian  times,  a  place  of  sepulture,  and 
was  therefore  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  have  been  used  by  Jews 
as  a  manger. 

It  has  been  commonly  but  too  readily  assumed 
that  the  precise  meaning  of  <j>6.Tvn  in  St.  Luke's 
account  must  be  determined  by  our  interpretation 
of  KaraXufia.  This  appears  to  be  a  groundless 
assumption.  It  is  not  said  by  St.  Luke  that  the 
(f>6.TVT]  was  connected  with  the  inn.  In  27- 12  the 
definite  article  is  not  used  ;  for,  though  it  appears 
in  the  TR  and  a  few  MSS  of  minor  importance,  in 
which  it  was  probably  inserted  to  designate  the 
well-known  <pa.Tvr\,  preponderating  evidence  is  alto- 
gether against  it.  It  occurs,  as  the  best  MSS 
show,  in  v.16,  but  there  it  clearly  refers  to  the 
<j>6.rvq  spoken  of  in  vv.7- 12  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  (pdrvri  did  not  belong  to  the  KaTaXvfia.  at 
all,  and  it  is  worth,  noting  as  subordinate  evidence 
for  this  that  the  Protevangcl  of  James  and  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  do  not  connect  '  the 
cave '  of  which  they  both  speak  with  the  inn. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  seems  clear  that,  whether 
the  (p&Tvr)  was  a  cave  or  an  enclosure,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  place  where  cattle  were  housed  or  fed. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  is  anything 
improbable  or  unreasonable  in  the  continuous 
Christian  tradition  which  goes  back  to  the  first 
decade  of  the  second  century.  Nor  is  the  pious 
sentiment  groundless  which  has  pictured  the  birth 
of  the  world's  Redeemer  in  circumstances  so 
humble,  and  has  lingered  in  loving  and  grateful 
meditation  over  His  manger  cradle.  See  also  artt. 
Bethlehem  and  Cave. 

Literature. — Schleusner,  Lex.  s.v.  fumy  ;  Meyer-Weiss  on 
Lk  2' ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  80) ;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  i.  185 ;  Stanley,  SP,  and  Tristram, 
Land  of  Israel,  as  quoted ;  Hepworth  Dixon,  Holy  Land,  i. 

ch.  13.  J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

MANIFESTATION.— 1.  The  historic  manifesto,, 
tion. — We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  article  to  say 
anything  about  such  manifestations  of  Christ  as 
those  alluded  to  in  Jn  l9,  where  He  is  spoken  of 
as  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into 
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the  world.  Our  first  point  must  obviously  be  that 
manifestation  in  the  flesh  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in 
his  letter  to  Timothy  (1  Ti  316).  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  its  outward  form  that  to  some  extent  we 
have  lost  its  significance.  Not  in  the  court  as  a 
king's  son,  not  in  the  Temple  as  the  member  of  a 
priestly  family,  not  in  the  wilderness  as  the  son  of 
some  aged  solitary  who  had  given  up  the  world, 
but  in  the  familiar  commonplace  surroundings  of 
a  peasant  family,  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
a  village  carpenter.  This  was  the  presentation 
of  God  to  the  world.  Any  of  the  other  forms 
would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  human  ex- 
pectations. But  we  are  learning  more  and  more 
every  day  that  God  loves  the  natural,  not  the  out- 
of-the-way,  as  a  means  for  manifestation.  And 
this  manifestation,  first  in  the  manger  at  Bethle- 
hem, then  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  was  the  out- 
ward setting  of  the  Divine  Life,  both  simple  and 
natural.  There  were  no  miracles,  no  strange 
exhibitions  of  unseen  powers,  no  external  signs 
that  led  the  men  of  Nazareth  to  mark  out  that 
home  as  being  specially  remarkable.  Mary  and 
Joseph,  who  alone  knew  the  secret,  read  the 
wonder  of  it  in  the  spotless  life  which  from  infancy 
to  manhood  unfolded  new  beauties  every  day. 
Nothing  like  it  had  they  ever  seen  or  heard. 

2.  Manifestation  by  signs. — But  this  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  human  character,  though  the  only 
one  seen  during  thirty  out  of  thirty-three  years, 
was  not  the  only  one.  His  mother  evidently  ex- 
pected something  further.  When  He  left  His 
home  to  begin  His  ministry,  she  felt  sure  that  this 
reserve  and  silence  would  be  broken.  It  might 
come  at  any  place,  and  at  any  time.  And  it  was 
in  accord  with  the  humility  and  kindness  of  her 
character  that  she  should  believe  it  might  come  at 
a  small  village  feast  to  meet  a  temporary  social 
need.  It  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  reply  (Jn  24) 
that  she  was  looking  for  some  manifestation,  for 
He  told  her  that  the  hour  for  such  had  not  come. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  she  read  in  His  words 
only  a  correction  of  her  eagerness  and  supposition 
that  she  best  knew  the  occasion.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  He  would  help,  and  gave  directions 
accordingly.  And  in  that  secret  miracle,  appar- 
ently unperceived  at  the  time,  and  discovered  only 
when  there  was  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  servants, 
He  manifested  forth  His  glory. 

This  is  typical  of  the  many  manifestations  that 
followed  during  the  three  years.  They  were  not 
wonders  wrought  to  force  men's  belief,  but  signs 
of  Divine  character.  They  were  bits  of  teaching 
by  illustration,  object-lessons  as  we  should  call 
them.  He  never  would  work  a  miracle  for  the 
sake  of  astonishing  men,  though  He  was  often 
asked  to  do  so  (Mt  1238ff-  16lff-).  They  were  all 
signs  of  God's  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  men, 
and  the  desire  He  had  to  relieve  them.  (See 
Wace,  Some  Central  Points  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry, 
p.  133). 

3.  Manifestation  of  the  Transfiguration.  —  For 
some  eighteen  months  there  had  been  wonderful 
manifestations  of  Divine  character  and  power,  but 
no  personal  manifestation.  Like  any  one  else, 
Christ  was  seen  tired,  hungry,  asleep,  and  in  pain 
through  the  infirmities  and  sicknesses  of  others 
that  He  carried.  He  did  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither 
was  His  voice  heard  in  the  streets  (Mt  1219).  All 
was  singularly  quiet  and  unassuming,  and  men 
might  well  wonder  what  there  was  at  the  back 
of  this  astonishing  teaching  and  these  wonderful 
works.  But  once  the  disclosure  was  made  (Mt 
17"-  ||  Mk  92f-,  Lk  9281-).  See  art.  Transfigura- 
tion. 

i.  Manifestations  after  the  Resurrection. — It  is 
very  difficult  to  realize  the  character  of  these 
revelations  of  the  Risen  Lord.     In  one  He  is  like  a 


gardener  (Jn  2015),  in  another,  a  traveller  walking 
to  a  country  village  (Lk  2415),  in  another,  a  stranger 
standing  on  the  beach  of  the  Lake  (Jn  214).  Mk. 
speaks  of  the  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus  as  being  in  '  another  form '  (Mk 
161-).  They  were  manifestations  marked  by  sudden 
appearances  and  disappearances.  His  home  was 
elsewhere,    but    He    came    and    went    according 

to  the    disciples'    needs.      The   body   was    real 

could  be  touched  as  well  as  seen.  Indeed,  He  was 
anxious  that  they  should  not  suppose  Him  to  be 
mere  spirit,  and  actually  ate  a  piece  of  broiled  fish 
before  them  in  order  to  show  them  the  reality  of 
His  bodily  existence  (Lk  2442).  But  these  mani- 
festations are  characterized  by  two  features:  (1) 
they  were  made  only  to  His  friends  ;  (2)  they  were 
not  apparently  surrounded  with  glory  and  majesty. 

With  regard  to  (1),  we  may  believe  that  only 
His  friends  could  have  perceived  them.  They 
might  have  seen  something,  as  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions did  on  the  road  to  Damascus  (Ac  97),  but 
not  the  face  of  Christ.  Faith  and  love  were  neces- 
sary to  interpret  the  manifestations.  (2)  They 
were  not  apparently  surrounded  with  glory  and 
majesty.  They  disturbed  and  frightened,  not 
because  they  were  expressions  of  His  eternal 
majesty,  as  that  of  the  Transfiguration  was,  but 
because  they  were  unexpected  and  sudden.  This, 
we  think,  is  singular,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  We 
expect  it  to  be  so  different,  as  is  shown  by  the 
shining  figures  that  represent  the  Risen  Lord  in 
picture  and  stained-glass  window.  But  just  as  the 
graciousness  of  a  king  leads  him  to  adopt  the 
dress  of  his  guest  so  as  to  make  him  more  com- 
pletely at  home,  so  our  King,  when  He  comes  to 
those  poor  labouring  folk  whom  He  had  chosen 
for  His  Apostles,  comes  as  one  of  them. 

5.  Manifestations  to  disciples  since  the  Ascension. 
— There  is  a  striking  promise  in  the  words  our 
Lord  spoke  after  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  He 
declares  that  He  will  manifest  Himself  to  the  man 
that  loves  Him.  That  this  does  not  refer  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  Resurrection,  which  were  so 
soon  to  follow,  is  clear  from  His  reply  to  Jude's 
very  natural  question  as  to  how  He  would  manifest 
Himself  to  the  disciples  and  yet  not  to  the  world 
(Jn  1422).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  St.  John 
does  not  use  the  ordinary  Greek  word  (<j>avep6oi)  for 
manifestation,  but  takes  another  word  (£fi<pavlfa), 
which  is  employed  in  this  sense  in  only  one  other 
passage  (Mt  2753),  where  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
saints  are  said  to  have  appeared  to  many  in  the 
holy  city.  That  passage  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  bodily  appearance  ;  but  our  Lord's  explanation 
contradicts  such  an  interpretation.  When  asked 
how  He  could  appear  to  the  men  who  loved  Him 
and  yet  not  to  the  world,  He  replies  that  in  the 
first  place  the  man  who  loves  Him  will  keep  His 
word,  i.e.  will  give  his  mind  to  Him,  and  observe 
His  teaching,  and  then  in  his  fixed  contemplation 
and  obedience  will  realize  not  only  His  own  pres- 
ence, but  the  presence  of  the  Father.  Such  mani- 
festations as  tnese,  then,  are  secret,  personal  reali- 
zations of  Christ's  presence,  according  more  nearly 
with  the  revelations  of  a  friend's  character  that 
we  have  in  his  letters,  or  in  his  pictures  if  he  is 
an  artist,  in  his  music  if  he  is  a  musician.  Not, 
however,  that  we  are  to  think  of  them  as  entirely 
subjective.  The  words  '  We  will  come  unto  him ' 
teach  an  actual  spiritual  movement  on  our  Lord's 
part  towards  those  who  love  Him,  which  they  will 
feel  and  enjoy. 

To  St.  Paul,  who  did  enjoy  some  actual  appear- 
ances of  Christ,  the  spiritual  revelations  were  every- 
thing ;  and  in  one  difficult  passage  he  declares  that 
though  he  had  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  i.e.  in 
bodily  form,  henceforth  he  knew  Him  no  longer  in 
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that  way  (2  Co  516),  evidently  finding  more  in  the 
indwelling  manifestation  of  Christ  than  he  had 
known  in  the  joy  of  Christ's  visible  form. 

6.  Manifestation  of  the  Second  Advent. — In  2  Th 
28,  where  AV  gives  '  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming,'  KV  renders  '  by  the  manifestation  of  his 
coming,'  the  Gr.  word  being  iiri<f>dveia.  Similarly 
RV  substitutes  '  shall  be  manifested '  for  AV 
' shall  appear'  in  Col  34,  1  P  54,  1  Jn  228  32,  the  Gr. 
word  in  each  case  being  <pavep6t>i.  See  artt.  Par- 
ousia,  Second  Coming. 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 

MANLINESS.— To  the  Christian,  Jesus  is  the 
perfect  man,  and  therefore  in  His  character  is  to 
be  found  the  perfect  type  of  manliness.  At  the 
same  time,  when  we  speak  of  the  manliness  of 
Jesus,  there  is  an  element  of  challenge  in  the 
phrase,  and  we  make  an  assertion  that  is  felt  to 
require  justification.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  conventional  idea  of  manliness  seems 
too  poor  a  standard  to  apply  to  Jesus,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  courage  of  Jesus  is  not  often 
emphasized.  Gentleness,  meekness,  and  forgive- 
ness are  the  qualities  by  which  His  character  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  and  it  is  too  often 
assumed  that  these  preclude  the  possession  of 
courage.  A  somewhat  complex  problem  is  thus 
raised  by  the  discussion  of  manliness  in  relation  to 
Jesus,  which  involves  two  questions:  (1)  What  is 
the  conventional  or  worldly  conception  of  manli- 
ness ?  (2)  How  far  do  the  character  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  agree  with  this,  and  how  far  do  they  modify 
it? 

1.  The  conventional  or  worldly  conception  of 
manliness  cannot  be  described  in  a  word,  for  a 
number  of  qualities  go  to  make  up  what  the  world 
accepts  as  a  manly  man.  (1)  There  must  be  a 
basis  of  adequate  physical  strength.  Men  have 
always  admired  the  athlete,  and  they  reject  the 
claim  to  manliness  of  those  who  are  puny  and  feeble 
in  body.  The  vigour  and  energy  of  a  strong,  well- 
disciplined  body  form  the  substratum  of  the  world's 
idea  of  manliness.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  many  efforts  made  by  Christian  people  to 
remove  the  prejudice  that  there  is  an  opposition 
between  Christian  faith  and  bodily  strength.  The 
combination  of  Christian  faith  with  athletic  vigour 
has  seemed  and  does  seem  to  many  extremely 
desirable  (cf.  'muscular  Christianity').  (2)  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  intelligence.  As, 
however,  the  standard  of  intelligence  demanded 
for  manliness  is  not  very  high,  this  element  is  not 
greatly  emphasized.  (3)  There  must  be  the  moral 
qualities  of  courage,  temperance  or  self-control, 
perseverance,  and  love  of  personal  honour.  Of  these 
courage  is  fundamental,  and  it  may  be  defined  as 
the  assertion  of  self  against  opposing  influences. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  world  in  many  forms,  from 
the  animal  quality  of  bold  disregard  of  physical 
danger  up  to  steadfast  adherence  to  conscientious 
conviction.  At  the  same  time,  however  courageous 
a  man  may  be,  the  world  holds  him  to  come  short 
of  true  manliness  if  he  is  not  able  to  control  his 
impulses,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  to  persevere 
patiently  in  any  course  of  action  he  has  adopted, 
and  to  be  scrupulous  in  guarding  his  personal 
honour  with  life  itself  if  necessary. 

There  are  three  points  which  may  be  noticed  in  connexion 
with  this  analysis  of  the  conventional  idea  of  manliness,  (a)  All 
the  virtues  involved  are  compatible  with  pride,  and  indeed  are 
conceived  as  ministering  to  and  supporting  pride.  This  is 
obvious  in  regard  to  courage  and  love  of  honour.  Self-control, 
again,  is  desirable  largely  because  its  opposite  brings  ridicule  ; 
and  perseverance,  because  to  give  in  is  intolerable  to  the  proud 
man.  (6)  This  idea  of  manliness  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
ideal  of  the  perfect  man  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  moralists. 
The  starting-point  of  pagan  ethics  is  the  analysis  of  the  term 
happiness'  (luixifcayia.),  regarded  not  as  a  subjective  state 
of  feeling,  but  as  an  objective  form  of  being.  Happiness  is 
held  to  be  found  in  the  harmony  of  character  and  experience. 
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Hence  the  qualities  which  give  a  man  rule  over  his  circum- 
stances are  to  be  desired  as  good.  By  Plato  and  Aristotle  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  world's  capacity  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  man  is  assumed.  With  the  Stoics,  and  still 
more  with  the  Cynics,  pessimism  about  the  world  leads  to 
strong  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  power  of  the  individual  to  be 
sufficient  to  himself.  With  the  Epicureans  the  optimistic 
assumption  that  the  world  will  not  fail  to  give  the  gratification 
necessary  to  happiness,  leads  to  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
regulation  rather  than  the  suppression  of  desire.  The  ethics  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  may  be  generically  described  as  the 
science  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment.  The  varia- 
tions in  theory  are  determined  by  the  view  taken  of  the 
responsiveness  of  the  environment  to  man's  needs.  Thus,  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  all  the  various  theories  aim  at  self- 
development.  Self  is  the  beginning,  centre,  and  aim  of  pagan 
ethical  thought.  Harmonies  with  Christian  teaching  are  largely 
accidental.  The  essence  and  root  are  different.  The  virtues 
of  the  pagan  are  'inflated  and  arrogant'  (Augustine),  even 
where  they  inculcate  the  same  conduct  as  the  Christian  virtues 
(cf.  Luthardt,  Hist,  of  Christian  Ethics,  i.  25).  (c)  This  idea  of 
manliness  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ideal  of  manhood  to 
be  found  in  the  Ethics  of  Evolution.  Phrases  such  as  the 
'  survival  of  the  fittest '  and  the  '  struggle  for  existence.'  which 
suggest  that  men  are  engaged  in  a  constant  war  from  which 
only  the  conquerors  emerge,  indicate  at  once  an  ideal  of  manli- 
ness of  which  self-assertion  is  the  fundamental  quality. 

2.  How  far  do  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
agree  with  the  worldly  conception  of  manliness,  and 
how  far  do  they  modify  it? — Was  Jesus  a  manly 
man  according  to  the  world's  idea?  To  this  the 
answer  must  be  that  His  manliness  can  be  vindi- 
cated in  relation  to  all  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  manly  man,  but  that  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  very  different  ideal  in  relation  to 
which  these  qualities  were  exercised.  About 
physical  strength  and  intellectual  ability  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything.  There  is  a  degree  of 
human  excellence  which  makes  even  the  latter  in- 
considerable, and  we  have  passed  that  degree  when 
we  discuss  the  character  of  Jesus.  Courage,  how- 
ever, is  on  quite  a  different  plane,  and  the  courage 
of  Jesus  can  be  triumphantly  vindicated.  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Mt  2112- 13,  Mk  ll15-18,  Jn 
213"16),  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  throng 
who  would  have  made  Him  king  (Jn  615t),  His 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  23),  His  woes 
against  the  cities  of  Galilee  (Mt  ll20-24),  His  acts 
of  healing  upon  the  Sabbath,  His  rebuke  to  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Lk  416"80),  His  statement  about 
the  Temple  (Jn  218"22),  His  refusal  of  a  sign  to  the 
scribes  (Mt  1238"42  161"4,  Mk  8U- 12,  Lk  ll16'-),  His  last 
journey  and  entrance  into  Jerusalem  (Lk  951),  His 
demeanour  before  the  high  priest  and  before  Pilate 
(Mt  2657f-,  Mk  1453f-,  Lk  226,s}-)— all  show  courage  of 
the  very  first  quality.  He  is  undismayed  before 
an  unparalleled  combination  of  adverse  forces. 
And  the  overwhelming  forces  opposed  to  Him  give 
an  added  lustre  to  His  courage  in  dealing  faith- 
fully with  those  who  took  or  were  ready  to  take 
His  part.  His  disciples  are  fearlessly  rebuked 
when  they  are  in  the  wrong  (Lk  9s4"56,  Mt  1623,  Mk 
8s3,  Mt  18*lff-,  Mk  9s3,  Lk  9462424f-,  Mt  1914,  Mk  1013"15, 
Lk  1815"19).  He  never  modifies  His  demands  in 
order  thereby  to  secure  influential  supporters  (Jn 
3lff-,  Mt  1916f-,  Mk  1017f-,  Lk  1818f-,  Mt  819-5",  Lk  957"62). 
Moreover,  the  inevitable  result  of  His  faithful- 
ness was  clear  to  Him  from  an  early  point  in  His 
public  career.  So  there  was  not  lacking  in  His 
courage  that  element  which  arises  from  the  vision 
of  the  cruel  and  shameful  death  awaiting  Him. 
The  self-control  of  Jesus,  again,  is  very  apparent 
in  His  life.  We  see  it  in  the  fact  that  He  remained 
subject  to  His  parents  (Lk  261),  and  was  30  years 
of  age  before  He  began  His  ministry.  It  is  dis- 
played in  a  different  relation  in  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  (Mt  41'11,  Lk  41-13),  when  neither  the 
pangs  of  hunger  nor  the  splendid  prospect  of  world- 
wide dominion  could  overcome  His  resolution.  And 
once  more,  before  the  high  priest,  before  Pilate, 
and  in  the  brutal  hands  of  the  soldiers,  He  never 
spoke  one  bitter  or  unworthy  word,  even  though 
Peter  denied  Him  and  the  other  disciples  had  for- 
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saken  Him.  Of  His  perseverance  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  He  was  '  obedient  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross '  (Ph  2s). 

It  is  in  regard  to  love  of  personal  honour  that 
the  transcendent  difference  between  the  world's 
idea  of  manliness  and  the  manliness  of  Jesus  be- 
comes apparent,  just  as  also  very  varying  views 
are  to  be  found  even  among  worldly  men  as  to 
what  honour  really  is.  However,  an  integral 
element  in  honour  in  the  worldly  sense  is  the  good 
opinion  of  a  man  held  by  his  fellows.  To  be  an 
inconsiderable  person  was  regarded  by  Aristotle  as 
incompatible  with  happiness.  High-mindedness  is 
one  of  the  virtues  which  go  to  make  the  perfect 
man,  and  '  by  a  high-minded  man  we  seem  to  mean 
one  who  claims  much  and  deserves  much '  (Nie.  Eth. 
iv.  3,  §  3  ;  cf .  Mt  2312).  Even  the  proud  indifference 
of  the  Cynic  to  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours  by  its 
vehemence  betrayed  its  hollowness.  It  is  the  last 
refuge  of  pride  to  despise  all  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  on  which  it  is  based.  In  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  the  centre  of  morality  is 
changed  from  self  to  God.  Right  conduct  consists 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  The  essential 
nature  of  the  Law  is  to  love  God  and  one's  neigh- 
bour (Mt  2237"40,  Mk  1230- »  Lk  1027).  The  approval 
of  God  is  thus  the  supreme  practical  consideration 
for  the  Christian,  while  his  relations  to  others  are 
to  be  governed  by  love  and  a  desire  for  their  good. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  Christians  towards  those  who  have 
injured  them.  Now  the  right  and  duty  of  aveng- 
ing an  affront  or  an  injury  have  always  seemed  to 
men  bound  up  with  the  love  of  honour,  and  the 
division  of  others  into  friends  and  enemies  has 
seemed  inevitable.  But  Jesus  teaches  that  His 
followers  are  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  love  their 
enemies  (Mt  539£-  1821- 22,  Lk  627£-  173- ").  Moreover, 
they  are  not  to  meet  violence  with  violence.  And 
of  these  precepts  He  has  given  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion (Lk  424-30,  Mt  26s2-56,  Mk  1465,  Mt  2730,  Jn  859 
1039  1917). 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  duty  of  forgiveness  that 
the  world  has  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  assimi- 
lating the  views  of  Jesus,  and  has  been  inclined 
to  treat  them  as  counsels  of  perfection  which  cannot 
be  put  in  practice.  Three  degrees  of  opinion  on 
this  question  may  be  distinguished :  (1)  that  of 
those  who  altogether  ignore  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  impracticable  ;  (2)  that  of  those  who  find  in  His 
teaching  the  condemnation  of  all  resistance  to 
evil,  whether  private  or  public,  and  so  condemn 
alike  war  between  States  and  private  quarrels, 
whether  settled  by  physical  force  or  by  an  appeal 
to  courts  of  law,  the  decisions  of  which  ultimately 
rest  on  force  ;  (3)  that  of  those  who  find  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  primarily  the  inculcation  of  a 
spirit  of  love  the  manifestation  of  which  is  deter- 
mined in  every  case  by  the  circumstances,  and 
which  accordingly  condemns  neither  war  nor  an 
appeal  to  force,  nor  an  appeal  to  courts  of  law, 
apart  from  the  occasion  which  gives  rise  to  them. 

With  the  first  of  these  opinions  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. The  second  has  always  been  held  by  many 
Christians.  It  is  based  especially  on  Mt  518"48  2652, 
Lk  627  173.  In  the  early  Church  it  led  to  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  propriety  of  Christians  serving 
as  soldiers  (cf.  Tertullian,  de  Idol.  ch.  19—'  the  Lord 
in  disarming  Peter  unbelted  every  soldier').  In 
later  times  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  the 
most  prominent  adherents  of  similar  ideas.  And 
Tolstoi,  among  modern  writers  of  distinction,  holds 
such  views  in  their  most  extreme  form.  It  has  to 
be  remembered,  however,  (a)  that  the  illustrative 
sayings  of  Jesus  cannot  wisely  be  generalized  into 
universal  precepts.  To  do  this  is  to  ignore  the 
clearly  marked  feature  of  His  teaching,  in  which 
He  aimed  '  at  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  briefest 


compass.'  (b)  If  Jesus  said,  '  To  him  that  smiteth 
thee  on  one  cheek  otter  also  the  other '  (cf .  Mt  2652, 
Jn  18"),  He  also  told  His  disciples  to  sell  their 
garments  and  '  buy  a  sword '  (Lk  2236,  cf .  Mt  1034- 35). 
(c)  Jesus  laid  down  a  method  of  dealing  with  one 
who  has  trespassed  against  another  which  cannot 
be  brought  within  the  boundary  of  strict  non- 
resistance,  though,  indeed,  the  motive  of  this  deal- 
ing is  undoubtedly  to  be  a  desire  for  the  good  of 
the  offender  (Mt  1815-17).  The  third  opinion  is  that 
which  has  generally  prevailed  among  Christians. 
According  to  it,  the  ruling  principle  of  a  Christian's 
conduct  is  love  towards  all.  This  involves  at  once 
and  without  question  or  limit  the  forgiveness  of 
all  injuries  and  the  crucifying  of  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  self-esteem  which  so  often  leads  to 
strife.  But  the  manifestation  of  heart-forgiveness 
is  to  be  regulated  by  a  wise  conception  of  the 
insurer's  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  others.  These 
principles,  in  their  mutual  interaction,  condemn 
all  personal  vindictiveness  and  malice,  such  an 
appeal  to  violence  as  duelling,  that  litigious  spirit 
which  aims  at  getting  the  better  of  another  in  a 
law-court,  and  all  wars  of  aggression,  as  well  as 
those  which  spring  from  national  or  personal  pride. 
They  do  not  condemn,  however,  the  establishment 
of  just  government  by  force  of  arms,  nor  an  appeal 
to  justice  and  a  desire  for  its  vindication  by  force, 
nor  the  use  of  arms  in  the  protection  of  the  weak.* 
There  is  thus  open  to  the  Christian  a  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  aggressive  courage  consecrated  to 
the  furtherance  of  noble  ends.  To  right  wrong 
and  to  protect  the  weak  are  the  natural  aims  of 
Christian  manliness.  At  the  same  time  it  remains 
true  that  the  Christian  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  courage  of  endurance  much  more  frequently 
than  that  of  aggression.  And  the  endurance  of 
the  martyr  shows  a  quality  of  manliness  which 
transcends  all  others,  inasmuch  as  his  courage  is 
made  sublime  by  self-sacrifice. 

Literature. — Sidgwick,  Hist,  of  Ethics ;  Paulsen,  A  System 
of  Ethics ;  Knight,  The  Christian  Ethic  ;  Martensen,  Christian 
Ethics ;  Luthardt,  Hist,  of  Christian  Ethics ;  Benjamin  Kidd, 
Social  Evolution  ;  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  20,  21,  22 ;  Wendt,  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus;  Speer,  The  Principles  of  Jesus;  Tolstoi,  The 
Christianity  of  Christ ;  Hughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,  p.  253. 

Andrew  N.  Bogle. 
MANNA.— The  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
by  which  Jesus  fed  five  thousand  men,  stirred  the 
multitudes  to  fanaticism  (Jn  61'15).  Their  first  im- 
pulse was  to  make  Jesus  king  by  force.  On  the 
morrow  they  followed  Him  across  the  sea  to  Caper- 
naum, hoping  that  He  would  feed  them  again  in 
some  supernatural  way,  and  suggesting  the  giving 
of  bread  from  heaven  as  a  suitable  sign  in  con- 
firmation of  His  high  claims.  Would  not  the  pro- 
phet of  Nazareth  imitate  the  great  lawgiver,  who 
gave  their  fathers  bread  from  heaven?  Jesus 
turns  their  thoughts  away  from  Moses  to  God  :  '  It 
was  not  Moses  that  gave  you  the  bread  out  of 
heaven,  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread 
out  of  heaven.'  As  God  gave  the  fathers  literal 
bread  from  heaven,  so  now  He  is  giving  to  their 
children  spiritual  food  that  nourishes  the  soul 
eternally.  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ;  he  that  cometh 
to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on 
me  shall  never  thirst.'  'Your  fathers  did  eat  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  they  died.'  God  has 
a  far  better  gift  than  the  manna  that  was  gathered 
day  by  day  in  the  wilderness.  'I  am  the  living 
bread  that  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  :  if  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever ;  yea, 
and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the 
life  of  the  world '  (v.51). 

*  Tolstoi,  with  remorseless  logic,  declares  that  a  Christian 
should  not  interfere  with  force  to  prevent  murder— a  precept 
which  ignores  the  moral  nature  of  the  murderer  no  less  than 
the  claim  of  the  person  attacked  for  protection. 
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In  Rev  217  the  spiritual  blessing  promised  by  the 
glorified  Christ  to  the  victor  in  life's  battle  is 
called  'hidden  manna.'  John  R.  Sampey. 

MANSION  (fiovf),  Jn  142-23).— 1.  'Mansion,'  like 
ixovi),  is  properly  an  abstract  noun,  meaning  '  a 
staying,'  'an  abiding.'  In  English  literature  it  is 
first  found  in  Hampole's  Psalter,  5.  8  (c.  1340  A.D. ), 
'  bai  entire  in  til  Godis  house  of  heuen  and  takis 
baire  joy  and  baire  mansyon  in  baire  perfeccioun.' 
So  in  the  B  text  of  Piers  Plowman,  Langland  says 
of  Pride  (B  xiv.  26) :  '  Arst  in  the  maister  than  in 
the  man  some  mansioun  he  hath '  (he  dwelleth  in 
the  master  rather  than  in  the  man).  The  C  text 
(c.  1393)  keeps  the  word  while  it  extends  the  limits 
of  Pride's  abode  (xvii.  59) :  '  Other  in  the  maister, 
other  in  the  man,  some  mancion  he  shewith.' 
But  Hampole  and  Lydgate  (1420)  also  use  '  mansion  ' 
of  a  dwelling-place.  A  charter  of  Henry  VI.  (1444) 
uses  it  of  a  hostel,  and  Fabyan  (1512)  of  the  chief 
residence  of  a  lord,  whence  it  gains  its  modern 
meaning  of  '  an  imposing  abode,'  which  is  seen  even 
in  Shakspeare  (2  Henri/  IV.  ill.  ii.  351).  Bacon, 
however,  still  uses  the  word  in  its  abstract  sense  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  (1605),  and  both 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  use  it  of  '  an  abiding-place ' 
without  the  suggestion  of  a  building  (Timon  of 
Athens,  V.  i.  218  ;  Paradise  Lost,  i.  268,  viii.  296). 
From  the  Vulgate  mansiones  it  is  used  by  Wyclif 
for  '  halting-places '  in  Ex  171,  but  in  translations 
from  the  Greek  (as  Whiston's  Josephus,  1737)  this 
meaning  represents  crrad/j-ds,  not  /lovq,  and  so  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  sense  of  Jn  142.  The  Vulgate 
also  uses  mansiones  in  Jn  142,  and  is  responsible 
for  Hampole's  use  of  the  English  form  of  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  'dwelling-places.'  That  sense  was 
confirmed  in  the  language,  partly  by  Chaucer 
(Knight's  Tale,  1116),  but  mainly  by  the  influence 
of  Tindale's  Version  of  the  NT  (1526),  In  my 
fathers  housse  are  many  mansions,'  and  (2  Co  51) 
'  Our  erthy  mancioun  wherein  we  now  dwell,'  copied 
by  Milton  in  II  Penseroso,  92. 

2.  But  while  the  English  'mansion'  and  the 
identical  French  word  maison  have  retained  from 
their  common  original  only  the  developed  meaning 
of  'dwelling-place,'  the  Greek  fxovri  is  nowhere  in 
extant  literature  found  with  this  meaning,  save 
only  in  Jn  142.  Westcott  (with  Liddell  and  Scott) 
explains  its  use  in  this  verse  by  the  supposed 
occurrence  of  the  word  in  Pausanias  (x.  317)  in  the 
sense  of  'a  halting-place  for  the  night.'  But  the 
ordinary  reading  in  that  passage  seems  impossible 
Greek,  and  is  certainly  corrupt  (see  J.  G.  Frazer's 
note) :  TerfiTp-ai  Sk  dtd.  tCiv  fj.ovCiv  17  686s  is  not  an  in- 
telligible expression  for  the  traditional  meaning, 
'there  are  halting-places  at  intervals  upon  the 
road.'  One  MS  reads  ii.t\vGiv,  from  which  W-  M. 
Ramsay  conjectures  81k  run/  M.rip-qvC>v,  '  the  road 
has  been  carried  through  the  country  of  the  M. 
(beside  Minos'  tomb).' 

Apart,  then,  from  Jn  142,  fiovti  remains  a  purely 
abstract  noun,  meaning  (1)  abiding,  (2)  continuance, 
(3)  rest.  The  ease  with  which  it  passes  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  these  meanings  can  be  seen 
from  Plato,  Crat.  437  B,  where  fivfi/xrj  is  defined  as 
a  /top?),  and  not  a  <pop&  •  At.  Phys.  v.  6.  8  ((bare 
Kiv^o-ei  fiovr)  ivavria.)  ;  Polybius,  iv.  41.  4,  5,  where  it 
is  twice  coupled  with  Grains ;  and  most  of  all  in 
Plutarch,  whose  writings  (A.D.  80-120)  are  contem- 
porary with  St.  John's  Gospel. 

Like  the  classical  authors,  Plutarch  still  uses  punn  in  the  literal 
sense _pf  'a  stay'  or  'a  continuance':  outi  pu>v>tv  iv  t&>  /3/w  toIs 
xyxMotf  o'l/Ti  i\a.yoiyv(\  tois  xoixo7?  (1042  D),  «XXot  xoci  toutois  fju>vvtv 
oi'ovrai  xaOrizcvcrxv  tTvai  xxxeivoi;  i%«.yuiyi)V,  1063  D.  But  in  1024  F, 
though  ftovri  answers  to  to  phot,  Plutarch  opposes  it,  like  Aristotle, 
to  xivvirts  :  \ffTt  yxp  v  fjiiv  voxtri?  tou  vooVvto;  xivyicts  Tipi  to  uavov,  v\ 
oi  5o|o&  fjiovr,  rov  a.to-6a.vofjLivou  Xlp)  ro  xtvovpLlvov.  So  in  927  A  the 
material  elements  as  conceived  by  Empedocles  are  reduced  to 
order  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  love  (<fi\ory,m 

\yyU6fJkivrfi),  'iva.  Tec  /jciv  Xlvwittis  T*\  hi  fjcovriS  otvotyxetts  ivhtQivToc 


otp/jceviotv  xou  xoivojviocv  ocKipyoctrviToci  Toy  rroevTeV,  where  /U«vt5 
has  the  complete  meaning  of  rest  as  opposed  to  motion.  And  in 
747  C  he  uses  the  plural  of  '  rests '  in  dancing ;  ivToiibx  Si  xi 
fAOvott  vipacTu  tuv  xtviitrim  llcriv. 

In  Jn  142,  however,  the  immediate  mention  of  '  a 
place'  seems  to  demand  a  concrete  meaning  for 
poval,  though  it  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  If  so, 
the  senses  of  ■  abode '  in  vv.2  and  2S,  concrete  and 
abstract  respectively,  will  be  derived  from  the  idea 
of  rest  that  has  become  attached  to  the  word,  as 
well  as  from  the  original  idea  of  remaining.  The 
difference  is  seen  at  once  when  the  fj.ovriv  iroieto-Oai. 
of  Jn  1423  is  compared  with  the  same  phrase  in 
Thuc.  i.  131 :  Pausanias  the  victor  of  Plataea,  in- 
triguing with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
'prolonging  his  stay  to  no  good  purpose'  (owe  dir' 
dyaOoj  rr\v  jxov^v  iroiov/jievos),  fiov-qv,  as  the  Scholiast 
remarks,  being  practically  equivalent  to  dpyiav, 
'idleness.'  In  Jn  1423  the  phrase  combines,  like 
ixoval  in  v.2,  the  meanings  of  'abiding'  and  'rest' 
with  that  of  the  '  home '  in  which  the  rest  is  found. 
All  the  same  suggestions  are  found  in  1  Mac  738, 
the  only  passage  in  the  LXX  where  fxovJ)  occurs  : 
fivrj(Tdr)Ti  tG>v  8v<r<pr)fuwv  airrCou,  Kal  /xr)  8$s  avroU 
y.ovi)v  ('and  suffer  them  not  to  live  any  longer,' 
RV). 

3.  The  ixovi]  of  the  Christian  in  the  spiritual 
world  (v.2)  and  the  fi.ovi\  of  God  in  the  Christian 
(v.23)  are  evidently  intended  to  be  correlative : 
'Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you'  (Jn  154).  Their  con- 
summation realizes  the  ideal  of  Jn  1721-  23 ;  mean- 
while they  are  the  NT  fulfilment  of  the  two  OT 
ideals  of  rest :  '  Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently 
for  him'  (Ps  377),  and  'Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy 
resting-place  ;  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength ' 
(1328).  Jn  142,  that  is,  refers  not  only  to  the  per- 
petual '  rest '  or  '  home '  in  the  life  hereafter,  but, 
like  v.23,  to  the  'abiding'  fellowship  with  the 
Divine  in  this  life  (Mt  2820,  Rev  213).  See  artt. 
Abiding,  and  Father's  House. 

Literature. — For  the  English  word  see  Oxford  Eng.  Diet., 
where  its  history  is  fully  illustrated  ;  Aldis  Wright's  Bible  Word- 
Book,  387,  388 ;  Hastings'  DB  iii.  238.  The  Greek  word  is  very 
insufficiently  treated  both  in  Stephanus  and  in  Liddell  and 
Scott ;  for  Plutarch's  uses  see  Wyttenbach's  Index,  where,  how- 
ever, some  references  are  misprinted.  Reference  may  further 
be  made  to  Expos.  Times,  viii.  [1897]  496,  x.  [1899]  303;  Ex- 
positor, II.  ii.  [1881]  281,  iii.  [1882]  397,  iv.  vi.  [1892]  209  ;  A. 
Maclaren,  The  Holy  of  Holies  (1890),  p.  12 ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Christ 
and  the  Future  Life  (1895),  pp.  33-84 ;  J.  Parker,  City  Temple 
Pulpit,  i.  (1899),  p.  259.  FRANK  RICHARDS. 

MANUSCRIPTS. — The  aim  of  the  present  article 
is  to  give  a  select  list  of  the  more  ancient  or  in- 
teresting MSS  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  description 
of  the  most  important  or  interesting  of  these.  The 
simplest  course  will  be  to  divide  them  into  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  are  written,  premising  that 
the  Gospels  were  originally  written  in  Greek,  and 
that  the  versions  in  other  languages  are  transla- 
tions, generally  direct,  from  the  Greek.  The 
symbols  employed  to  indicate  these  manuscripts, 
whether  letters  or  numbers,  were  invented  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  when  they  are  referred  to  in  an 
apparatus  of  variant  readings.  The  standard  col- 
lection of  variants  contained  in  Gospel  manuscripts 
is  that  of  C.  Tischendorf  (Novum  Testamentum 
Grace  :  Editio  Octava  Critica  Maior,  vol.  i.,  Lipsise, 
1869),  and  the  standard  lists  of  MSS  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes 
(2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1900,  1902)  of  C.  R.  Gregory,  an 
American  scholar  domiciled  in  Germany.  The  new 
numbers  which  von  Soden  (Die  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaments,  Band  i.,  Berlin,  1902)  has  given  to  the 
Greek  MSS  are  added  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  gain  wide 
currency.  Capital  letters  are  used  to  indicate  MSS 
with  uncial  writing,  which  is  never  later  than  the 
10th  cent.  ;  numbers,  for  those  in  minuscule  writing 
(9th  to  15th  centuries  and  later). 
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I.  Greek  MSS : — {a)  Uncials  -. — 

K  (  =  5  2,  von  Soden),  Codex  Sinaiticus  (of  the  4th 
or  5th  cent.),  now  in  the  Imperial  Library,  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion, 
which  is  in  the  University  Library,  Leipzig,  con- 
tains OT  (with  considerable  losses),  NT  (complete), 
followed  by  Ep.  Barnab.  and  the  Shepherd.  The 
MS,  found  by  Tischendorf  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  Mt.  Sinai,  in  1844,  consists  of  346J  (NT 
147J)  leaves  of  fine  parchment,  measuring  48x37  "8 
cm.,  with  four  columns  to  the  page  and  48  lines  to 
the  column.  The  ink  is  now  brownish  ;  the  letters 
are  not  very  large,  and  are  painfully  regular,  with- 
out breathings  or  accents,  the  use  of  which  is 
only  sporadic  till  the  9th  century.  The  hands  of 
seven  revisers,  dating  from  the  4th  (5th)  to  the 
12th  centuries,  can  be  observed  in  the  MS.  This 
MS  shares  with  B  the  honour  of  being  considered 
the  purest  MS  of  the  Gospels.  Tischendorf  has 
been  charged  more  than  once  with  having  stolen 
this  MS,  but  the  charges  are  successfully  refuted 
by  Gregory. 

A  ( =  5  4,  von  S. ),  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in  London, 
British  Museum,  Reg.  I.D.  v.-viii.  (the  NT  is  in 
showcases).  This  MS  is  of  the  5th  cent. ,  and  con- 
sists of  773  leaves  (NT  143  leaves)  of  parchment, 
measuring  32  x  26 '3  cm.,  with  2  columns  to  the 
page  and  49-51  lines  to  the  column.  It  contains, 
with  some  losses,  the  whole  Greek  Bible.  It  was 
probably  written  in  Egypt,  and  came  in  1098  into 
the  possession  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  from 
which  place  it  gets  its  name.  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  former  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, sent  it  as  a  gift  to  Charles  I.  of  England  in 
1628.  About  a  century  afterwards  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  nation.  A  few  lines  at  the  beginning 
of  each  book  are  written  in  red.     The  following 

portions  of  the  Gospels  are  lost :  Mt  l1-256,  Jn 
6so_852       it  js  quite  ciear   tnat  jn  753_8n  never 

formed  a  part  of  the  manuscript.  A  complete  fac- 
simile was  published  in  1878-1880. 

B  (  =  5  1,  von  S.),  Codex  Vaticanus,  Vat.  Lib.  MS 
Gr.  1209  (in  showcases).  The  MS  is  of  the  4th  cent., 
and  consists  of  759  (NT  142)  leaves  of  parchment, 
measuring  27  cm.  square,  with  3  columns  to  the 
page  and  42  lines  to  the  column.  The  parchment 
is  very  soft  and  fine.  The  uncial  letters  are  small, 
simple,  and  written  without  breaks  between  the 
individual  words  ;  the  first  hand  wrote  no  breath- 
ings or  accents,  and  punctuation  is  very  rare. 
The  MS  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and,  when  com- 
plete, contained  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Bible  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  No  gaps  occur  in 
the  Gospels.  It  has  been  twice  revised,  once  by  a 
corrector  contemporary  with  the  original  scribe 
(called  B2),  and  again  by  another  of  the  10th  or 
11th  cent.,  who  worked  over  the  letters  and  often 
added  accents  and  breathings.  WH  consider  it 
our  very  best  MS,  and  regard  the  combination 
BN  as  practically  infallible.  A  splendid  facsimile 
of  the  NT  part  was  published  by  Hcepli  of  Milan 
in  1904  (see  the  notice  of  it  by  Nestle  in  the  Theol. 
Llteraturblatt  for  6th  Jan.  1905),  superseding  the 
inferior  photograph  issued  by  Cozza-Luzi  at  Rome 
in  1889. 

C  (  =  53,  von  S. ),  Codex  Ephrsemi  rescriptus,  Paris 
Bibl.  Nat.,  gr.  9,  a  palimpsest  of  the  5th  century. 
Contains,  in  present  form,  209  leaves,  written  in 
single  columns.  The  NT  portion  consists  of  145 
leaves,  and  contains  parts  of  every  book  except 
2  John  and  2  Thessalonians.  Edited  by  Tisch. 
(Leipzig,  1843  and  1845). 

Dew.    act.     {  =  g    5>    VQn    g  ^    Codex     Bezffi)     jn    Cam 

bridge  University  Library,  Nn.  2,  41  (in  a  showcase 
in  Cockerell's  Building).  This  MS  is  of  the  6th 
cent,  (according  to  Burkitt,  of  the  4th),  and  is 
bilingual  (Greek  and  Latin).     It  is  on  parchment, 


26  cm.  in  height  and  21-5  in  breadth,  and  con- 
tains now  415  (406  +  9  added  later)  leaves,  with, 
one  column  to  the  page.  When  the  book  is  open, 
the  left  side  is  Greek,  the  right  side  Latin.  Ori- 
ginally it  contained  probably  Mt.,  Jn.,  Lk.,  Mk. 
(the  regular  Western  order  of  the  Gospels),  Apoc, 
1,  2,  3  Jn.,  Acts  (Dom  Chapman  in  Expositor, 
1905,  ii.  p.  46  ff.).  Now  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are 
almost  complete,  the  Apocalypse  and  1st  and  2nd 
Jn.  have  disappeared,  and  of  3  Jn.  there  remain 
only  a  few  verses  in  Latin.  Many  hands  have 
been  engaged  in  correcting  the  MS.  It  was  pro- 
bably written  in  Italy,  or  South  France,  where  it 
was  when  Beza  acquired  it  and  gave  it  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1581.  The  MS  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  Western  text  in  Greek, 
a  form  of  text  which  was  widespread  already  in 
the  2nd  century.  It  contains,  therefore,  many 
original  elements,  which  have  been  worked  over  at 
a  very  early  date.  In  spite  of  this  revision,  it 
often  agrees  with  the  neutral  MSS,  KB.  Scrivener 
published  an  accurate  and  handy  edition  of  the 
MS  at  Cambridge  (1864),  which  retains  its  use  side 
by  side  with  the  gorgeous  facsimile  published  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  1899. 

N  {  =  e  19,  von  S.),  Codex  Purpureus  Petropoli- 
tanus,  incomplete  and  mutilated,  the  parts  being 
distributed  between  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Patmos, 
London,  and  Vienna.  It  is  an  uncial,  probably 
of  the  6th  cent.,  measuring  32  by  26 "5  cm. ;  has 
2  columns  to  the  page,  16  lines  to  the  column,  and 
227  leaves.  The  leaves  are  stained  with  purple, 
and  the  writing  is  silver,  the  Divine  names  being 
in  gold.  The  MS  is  very  like  2  both  in  text  and 
external  character.  The  only  complete  edition  is 
that  of  H.  S.  Croninin  TS,  vol.  v.  No.  4  (Cambridge, 
1899).  He  considers  N  and  2  to  be  copies  of  the 
same  lost  original.  The  text  is  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter, representing  a  sort  of  transition  stage  be- 
tween the  purity  of  the  older  uncials  and  the 
corruption  of  the  majority  of  cursives.  While  it 
sometimes  supports  the  former,  it  also  at  times 
provides  the  earliest  known  authority  for  readings 
which  are  subsequently  almost  universal.  For  par- 
ticulars see  Cronin's  valuable  introduction. 

I  (  =  e  18,  von  S.),  Codex  Purpureus  Rossanensis, 
in  the  charge  of  the  Archbp.  of  Rossano,  S.  Italy. 
An  uncial  of  the  6th  cent. ,  probably  later  than  its 
brother  MS  N,  it  is,  like  it,  purple  with  silver  writ- 
ing. It  measures  30-7  by  26  cm.,  has  2  columns 
to  the  page,  20  lines  to  the  column,  and  comprises 
188  leaves.  It  contains  Matthew  and  Mark  (the 
latter  without  1614-end).  Edited  by  von  Gebhardt 
(Die  Evangelien  des  Matthaus  und  des  Marcus  aus 
deni  cod.  purp.  Rossan.,  Leipzig,  1883).  See  under 
N.  The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  this  MS  belongs 
to  von  Gebhardt  and  Harnack  (1879),  It  contains 
eight  pictures  of  Gospel  scenes,  the  oldest  known. 

*  (  =  5  6,  von  S.),  Athos,  Laura  172  (/3  52),  an 
uncial  of  the  8th  or  9th  cent.,  measuring  20 -8  by 
15  cm.,  has  31  lines  to  the  page,  and  comprises 
262  leaves.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
NT,  but  lacks  Mt.,  and  Mk.  down  to  95.  The 
ending  of  Mk.  is  like  that  in  L  and  T1.  After  168 
i<po^odvro  yap,  it  proceeds  as  follows  :  iravra  5£  t& 
irap7)yye\/x£i>a  rota  irepl  rbv  H4rpov  avvTop.iii(X'  i%hy- 
yeiKav  :  Mera  5£  ravra,  Kal  avrbix  n?<roOs  i<pav-q  ivb 
avaroXija-  Kal  ptxP1  5i<rew<r  tt-airtareihev  Si  airS>v  rb 
Upbv  Kal  &<p0aprov  Kripvy/ia  rrja  aiuiviov  <rorn]pla<r  ap/qv  : 
iariM  Kal  ravra  <pep6/j.ei>a  fiera  rb  £<pofiovvTO  yap : — 
'Ava<rrds  5£,  k.t.X.,  up  to  v.20,  and  at  the  end  Eiayyi- 
Xiov  Kara  MapKov.  It  is  only  in  this  Gospel  that  the 
text  is  of  interest.  The  character  of  its  readings 
is  set  forth  in  Lake's  edition  (Studia  Biblica  et 
Ecclesiastica,  vol.  v.  (Oxford,  1903)  pp.  94-122) 
[pp.  89-186  can  be  obtained  separately]. 

Tx  ( =  e  02,  von  S. ),  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  vol.  ii. 
No.  208.     We  mention  this  papyrus  uncial  frag- 
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rnent  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Jn  123-3i.33-4i  20"-"-  w-as), 
because  it  is  probably  the  oldest  fragment  of  Gospel 
MS  in  existence. 

(b)  Minuscules  : — 

1  ( =  5  50,  von  S. ),  Basel  University  Library,  A.N. 
iv.  2  (formerly  B  vi.  27),  of  the  12th  (others  say 
10th)  century.  This  MS  was  used  for  Erasmus'  Gr. 
Test.,  the  first  published  edition.  It  gives  a  good 
text,  which  is  often  in  agreement  with  118  ( =  e  346, 
von  S. ),  131  ( =  5  467,  von  S. ),  and  209  ( =  5  457,  von  S. ). 
Lake  has  edited  the  four,  taking  1  as  the  basis,  and 
showing  the  variants  in  the  others  ( '  Codex  1  of  the 
Gospels  and  its  Allies '  in  TS,  vol.  vii.  No.  3,  Cam- 
bridge, 1902).  He  has  also  discussed  with  thorough- 
ness the  relations  between  them.  The  reader  will 
find  his  Introduction  a  valuable  lesson  in  textual 
criticism.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  quote  his  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  text  in  Mark,  which 
escaped  a  good  deal  of  the  assimilating  process 
which  affected  the  texts  of  Matthew  and  Luke : 
'(1)  fam1  in  St.  Mark  seems  to  form  part  of  a 
larger  family  of  which  the  most  certain  members 
are  fam13  22,  28,  565,  700;  (2)  this  larger  family 
seems  to  represent  a  local  text  or  local  texts  which 
were  current  in  a  comparatively  limited  region  in 
the  East ;  (3)  the  only  definite  localities  which 
there  is  any  reason  to  suggest  are  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai,  and  even  for  these  the  evidence  is  insufficient 
to  justify  confident  assertion'  (p.  liv).  The  most 
noticeable  features  in  the  other  Gospels  are  an 
element  akin  to  KB  and  a  Western  element  (cf. 
p.  Iv). 

13  (  =  e368,  von  S.),  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  gr.  50,  of 
the  13th  century.  This  MS  is  one  of  the  group 
13-69-124-346-543-788-826-828-983-e  1053  (von  S.)- 
e  1054  (von  S.),  conveniently  named  by  Lake /a»i13. 
The  group  is  also  called  the  Ferrar  group,  because 
the  relation  between  13,  69,  124,  and  346  was  dis- 
covered by  Ferrar  of  Dublin  (A  Collation  of  Four 
Important  Manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  by  W.  H. 
Ferrar  and  T.  K.  Abbott,  Dublin,  1877).  The 
studies  of  Rendel  Harris  (On  the  Origin  of  the 
Ferrar  Group,  Cambridge,  1893 ;  Further  Researches 
into  the  History  of  the  Ferrar  Group,  London, 
1900),  Lake  (JThSt,  vol.  i.  [1899-1900]  pp.  117-120), 
and  von  Soden  have  shed  further  light  upon  this 
group.  The  archetype  appears  to  have  been  in 
Calabria  or  Sicily  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  most 
remarkable  characteristics  are  the  transposition  of 
Jn  753-8n  to  Lk  2138,  and  Lk  2443'-  to  Mt  2639  (on 
the  first  transposition  see  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften 
des  Neuen  Testaments,  i.  (Berlin,  1902)  p.  486  ff.). 
The  importance  of  the  group  lies  in  the  great  sup- 
port which  it  gives  to  the  Western  text. 

II.  Syeiac  MSS  :— 

(a)  of  the  Old  Syriac  translation  (Evangelion  da- 
Mepharreshe,  'Gospel  of  the  Separated  Ones'): — 

1.  London,  British  Museum,  Additional  MSS, 
No.  14,451  (No.  119  in  Wright's  catalogue),  and 
Berlin,  Royal  Library,  Orient.  Quart.  No.  528. 
This  MS,  Codex  Nitriensis  Curetonianus  (Bur- 
kitt's  C),  consists  of  82£  leaves  in  the  British 
Museum  and  3  leaves  in  Berlin  ;  and  came  from 
the  great  Library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary 
Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  Valley,  west  of  Cairo. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  MS  reached  England  in 
1842.  In  its  original  state  it  contained  Mt.,  Mk., 
Jn.,  Lk.  (in  this  unusual  order).  The  portions 
still  extant  are  Mt  V-8™  1032-2325,  Mk  1617'20,  Jn 

p-42    35_gl9     I4IO-I2.  15-19.  21-24.  26-29      LJj    248-316    733-1612 

17x-24".  The  early  part  of  the  5th  cent,  is  the 
latest  possible  date  for  it.  Each  page  has  two 
columns,  each  with  lines  varying  from  22  to  26. 
Each  leaf  measures  30  by  24  cm.  The  first  edition 
of  this  MS  is  that  of  Cureton  (London,  1858)  sup- 
plemented by  Rodiger  (Berlin,  1872),  but  the 
definitive  edition  is  that  of  F.  C.  Burkitt,  who  has 
edited  this  MS   and  the  following  together,  the 


only  representatives  of  the  Old  Syriac  version, 
witn  an  English  translation,  copious  Introduction 
and  Notes  (Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  etc. ,  2  vols. , 
Cambridge,  1904).  From  this  work  the  details 
here  are  taken.  A  photograph  of  a  page  of  C  is  in 
vol.  ii.  opposite  p.  7,  also  p.  38  two  pages ;  also  in 
Kenyon's  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  MSS,  facing 
p.  155. 

2.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine ;  Syr.  30, 
Codex  Palimpsestus  Sinaiticus  (Burkitt's  S).  The 
MS  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gib- 
son, of  Cambridge,  in  1892,  and  has  been  since 
studied  repeatedly  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  other 
scholars.  The  MS  consists  of  182  leaves  of  vellum 
(one  leaf  was  stolen  in  1902,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored ;  see  Exp.  Times,  xiii.  405  ;  xvii.  396).  The 
upper  writing  is  of  the  8th  cent.,  and  consists  of 
Lives  of  Saints.  In  its  original  form  the  MS  had 
166  leaves,  containing  the  four  Gospels  in  the  usual 
order.  Its  date  is  early  5th,  perhaps  4th  century. 
Each  page  contains  2  columns,  with  from  29  to  21 
lines  each,  and  measures  21 -9  by  15-8  cm.  The 
Gospels  are  nearly  complete.  Of  the  two  MSS 
this  must  be  regarded  as  the  better  representative 
of  the  original  translation.  Complete  photographs 
of  it  are  in  Cambridge  University  Library ;  West- 
minster College,  Cambridge ;  Rylands'  Library, 
Manchester  :  photos  of  separate  pages  in  Burkitt, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  257,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe  was  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  Tatian's  Diatessaron  or  Harmony,  in  which  form  the 
Gospels  were  regularly  read  in  the  Syrian  Church  at  first.  This 
Church  had  its  centre  at  Edessa  near  the  Euphiates,  and  its 
language  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Aramaic  our  Lord 
spoke.  The  value  of  the  Old  Syriac  Version  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  reproduces  the  Greek  text  current  in  Antioch  at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  with  a  certain  amount  of  contamination  from 
the  use  of  the  Diatessaron,  which  is  in  origin  Italian.  It  is  of 
the  first  authority  for  the  constitution  of  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Gospels.  For  all  problems  connected  with  it  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Burkitt's  second  volume. 

(b)  of  the  Peshitta  ('simple')  translation: — 

2.  Earl  of  Crawford's  MS  1,  now  Rylands' 
Library,  Manchester,  of  the  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam, 
No.  11). 

13.  London,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  14,470, 
of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam,  No.  17). 

15.  London,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  14,453, 
of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam,  No.  14). 

22.  London,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  12,140, 
of  the  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam,  31). 

There  are  many  other  codices,  complete  or  incomplete,  of 
equal  antiquity,  in  other  libraries.  See  Gwilliam's  list  of  42  MSS 
in  the  Tetraeuangelium  Sanctum  by  Pusey  and  Gwilliam 
(Oxonii,  1901),  which  is  the  best  edition  of  the  Peshitta,  and  is 
provided  with  a  literal  Latin  translation.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
Peshitta  itself,  Burkitt's  view  that  it  was  prepared  by  Eabbula, 
bp.  of' Edessa  from  411  to  435  a.d.,  has  gained  wide  acceptance. 
He  regards  it  as  '  a  revision  of  the  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe, 
undertaken  mainly  with  the  object  of  conforming  the  trans- 
lation more  closely  to  the  Greek  text  as  read  at  Antioch  early 
in  the  5th  century '  (Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  vol.  ii.  p.  5). 

(c)  of  the  Palestinian  or  Jerusalem  translation : — 
1.  Rome,  Vaticanus  Syr.  19  (formerly  11),  of  the 

year  1030  (Codex  A,  Lewis-Gibson). 

6.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  of  the  year 
1104  (Codex  B,  Lewis-Gibson). 

7.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  of  the  year 
1118  (Codex  C,  Lewis-Gibson). 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  in  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels 
(London,  1899).  This  version  is  perhaps  more 
closely  related  to  the  Old  Syriac  than  to  the 
Peshitta,  and  may  be  a  revision  of  the  former. 

(d)  of  the  Philoxenian-Harklean  translation : — 
1.  Belonging  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in 

Beirut,  but  lent  to  the  Union  Theological  Semin- 
ary of  New  York.    Of  the  9th  cent.,  and  somewhat 
defective. 
22.  Florence,  Laur.  i.  40  (Assem.  3).    Of  date  757. 

25.  Rome,  Vat.  Syr.  266.     Of  the  7th  century. 

26.  Rome,  Vat.  Syr.  267.     Of  the  8th  century. 
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This,  the  youngest  of  the  Syrian  versions,  is  a  revision  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  (Heraclea)  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  cent, 
of  an  earlier  version  made  at  the  instance  of  Philoxenus, 
Monophysite  bp.  of  Hierapolis  (Mabog)  in  the  early  6th  century. 
The  earlier  translation  was  perhaps  made  from  the  Peshitta  by 
reference  to  the  '  corrected '  form  of  the  Greek  text,  and  Thomas 
found  in  Egypt  older  Greek  MSS,  which  had  escaped  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  destroyers,  who  favoured  the  '  corrected '  text, 
and  inserted  some  readings  from  them,  adding  others  in  the 
margin. 

III.  Egyptian  (Coptic)  MSS  :— 

(a)  of  the  Bohairic  translation : — 

Complete  manuscripts  are  all  of  late  date,  none  being  earlier 
apparently  than  the  12th  century.  On  all  questions  connected 
with  this  translation  and  its  MSS,  see  The  Coptic  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Northern  Dialect  [ed.  G.  Horner],  4  vols. 
(Oxford,  1898-1905). 

1.  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  Huntington,  17,* 
Horner's  A,  printed  entire  by  him  as  the  basis  of 
his  edition.  This  MS  was  written  in  1174,  and 
contains  the  Gospels  complete,  both  in  Bohairic 
and  Arabic.  It  is  on  paper,  contains  457  (  +  5) 
leaves,  and  2  columns  to  the  page,  with  20  lines 
each.  It  measures  34-5  by  26  cm.  The  MS  has  a 
number  of  omissions :  see  the  valuable  tables  of 
omissions  in  the  chief  Bohairic  MSS  in  Horner's 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  cxxvi  ff. 

21.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  copt.  16,  Horner's  C.  The 
MS  was  written  in  1196,  and  contains  the  Gospels 
almost  complete,  both  in  Bohairic  and  Arabic.  It 
is  on  paper,  contains  369  ( +  2)  leaves,  and  2  columns 
to  the  page,  with  26  lines  each.  It  measures  28  -5 
by  21  cm.  The  text  is  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  lacuna,  Jn  16"~18. 

33.  Paris,  Institut  Catholique,  Horner's  H. 
This  MS  was  written  in  1250,  and  contains  the 
Gospels  complete,  both  in  Bohairic  and  Arabic. 
It  is  on  paper,  contains  235  (+2)  leaves,  and  2 
columns  to  the  page,  with  33  lines  each.  It 
measures  25  by  17 "5  cm.,  and  contains  some 
beautiful  pictures. 

(b)  of  the  Sahidic  translation: — 

Of  this  there  exists  only  a  considerable  quantity 
of  short  fragments  (Gregory  gives  91).  Some  are 
as  old  as  the  5th  century.  One  is  still  older  (No.  48 
Rome,  Propag.  65). 

(e)  of  the  Fayyum  translation  : — 

Gregory  gives  fragments  of  5  Gospel  MSS  only, 
one  (No.  2),  in  the  possession  of  Flinders  Petrie,  of 
the  4th  century.  Of  (b)  and  (c)  there  is  as  yet 
neither  a  comprehensive  edition  nor  a  complete 
study.  Further  fragments  of  both  are  certain  to 
be  discovered. 

The  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Persian,  and 
Arabic  translations  may  be  here  passed  over. 

IV.  Latin  MSS  :— 

(a)  of  the  pre-  Vulgate  (otherwise  called  '  Old 
Latin,  or  'Itala')  translation(s) : — 

a:  Vercelli,  Cathedral.  This  MS  is  of  the  4th 
cent.,  measures  25-5  by  16  cm.,  has  2  columns  to 
the  page,  and  24  lines  to  the  column.  The  order 
of  the  Gospels  is  Mt.,  Jn.,  Lk.,  Mk.,  the  regular 
Old  Latin  order.  Much  is  wanting  in  Mt  20-27  ; 
Jn.  is  slightly  defective ;  in  Lk.  much  of  chs.  1.  11 
and  12  has  disappeared ;  in  Mk.  chs.  1.  4.  5.  15.  16 
have  suffered  greatly ;  a  second  but  ancient  hand 
has  supplied  Mk  167-20.  The  text  is  good,  and  was, 
according  to  tradition,  copied  by  the  famous  bishop 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  martyred  in  371.  The  book 
has  suffered  greatly  from  neglect  and  bad  treat- 
ment. Editions  by  G.  A.  Irico  (Sacrosanctus 
Evangeliorum  Codex  S.  Eusebii  Magni,  Milan, 
1748),  J.  Bianchini  (Evangeliarium  Quadruplex, 
Rome,  1749  ;  very  accurately  reprinted  in  Migne's 
Patrologia  Latina,  vol.  x'ii.),  and  J.  Belsheim 
(Codex  Vercellensis,  Christiania,  1894). 

b:  Verona,  Cathedral  Library  (Biblioteca  Capito- 
lare).  The  MS  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  5th  cent, 
(or  of  the  end  of  the  4th),  and  is  written  in  silver. 

*  Gregory  wrongly  '  Huntingdon  11.' 


The  following  parts  are  wanting:  Mt  l1"11  1512"23 
2318-27,  Jn  744-812,  Lk  1926-212S,  Mk  139"19  \&*-\&». 
Edited  by  Bianchini  (see  under  a)  and  by  J. 
Belsheim  (Codex  Veronensis  Quattuor  Euangelia, 
Prag,  1904).  It  was  probably  a  MS  like  this  which 
was  the  chief  basis  of  Jerome's  revision  known  as 
the  Vulgate.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  representative 
of  the  European  Latin  versions  of  the  4th  century. 
There  is  a  photograph  of  one  page  in  Monumenta 
Palceographica  Sacra  (Turin,  1899). 

c  :  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  254  (Colb.  4051),  of  the  12th 
century.  Edited  by  P.  Sabatier  (Bibliorum  Sacro- 
rum  Latince  Versiones  Antiques,  vol.  Hi.,  Paris, 
1751 ;  there  is  also  an  edition  with  '  Reims '  on  the 
title-page),  and  by  J.  Belsheim  (Codex  Colbertinus 
Parisiensis,  Christiania,  1888).  The  work  of  P. 
Sabatier  is  still  unsuperseded  as  the  most  complete 
repertory  of  the  readings  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible. 

d  :  This  symbol  indicates  the  Latin  side  of  Codex 
Bezse  (D). 

e :  Palatums ;  all  that  is  left  is  in  Vienna  (Kais. 
Lat.  1185)  except  one  leaf,  which  is  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (N.  4,  18).  The  MS 
is  of  the  5th  cent.,  and  is,  with  k  (see  below),  rep- 
resentative of  a  form  of  text  used  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (corresponding  to  modern  Tunis). 
It  is  very  defective,  containing  about  half  of  Mt., 
nearly  the  whole  of  Jn.  and  Lk. ,  and  about  half  of 
Mark.  A  copy  of  the  MS  made  before  its  present 
mutilation  exists  in  the  Vallicellian  Library,  Rome, 
as  U.  66.  The  Vienna  part  was  edited  by  Teschen- 
dorf (Evangelium  Palatinum,  Leipzig,  1847),  the 
Dublin  leaf  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (Par  Palimpsestorum 
Dublinensium,  etc.,  London,  1880) ;  reports  on  the 
copy  in  the  Vallicellian  Library  were  published  by 
H.  Linke  (Sitzungsberichte  der  Konigl.  bayer. 
Alcad.  der  Wissenschaften  [Phil  -  Philolog.  und 
Hist.  Classe],  Munich,  1893,  Heft  2,  pp.  281-287). 
See  also  Belsheim  (Evangelium  Palatinum,  Chris- 
tiania, 1896),  and  Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts,  vol.  ii. 
(Oxford,  1886),  pp.  lxvii-lxxxv,  by  W  Sanday. 

f :  Brixianus  ;  in  the  Capitular  Library  of  Brescia. 
It  is  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  is  written  in  silver.  It 
lacks  the  last  quarter  or  so  of  Mark.  It  was  edited 
by  Bianchini  (see  under  a),  and  is  also  printed  under 
the  Vulgate  in  Wordsworth  and  White's  edition 
(Oxford,  1889-1898),  as  in  the  opinion  of  these 
editors  and  Hort  the  type  of  text  which  Jerome 
used  as  the  basis  of  his  revision.  The  other  view 
with  regard  to  it,  namely,  that  of  Burkitt,  is  that 
it  is  an  Old  Latin  text  deeply  contaminated  with 
the  Vulgate  (see  JThSt,  i.  [1899]  pp.  129-134). 
With  Burkitt's  view  the  present  writer  agrees. 
If  it  be  correct  (see  under  q),  the  result  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hort's  '  Italian '  class  altogether. 

ff1:  St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  Library,  formerly 
Corbeiensis  21  (10th  cent.) :  Matthew. 

ff2:  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  17225,  formerly  Corbeiensis 
195.  It  is  of  the  5th  cent.  (C.  H.  Turner  in  JThSt, 
vol.  vi.  [1904-1905]  p.  257),  not  the  7th  (Tischen- 
dorf,  Gregory,  and  the  Paris  authorities).  The 
following  parts  of  the  four  Gospels  are  wanting: 
Mt  V-1V%  Lk  g^-lO20-21  1145-126-7,  Jn  1715-189 
2022-218.  Published  reports  of  this  MS  are  incom- 
plete and  inexact.  An  exact  edition  is  expected 
from  Rev.  E.  S.  Buchanan,  who  has  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  MS,  and  has  already  published 
a  translation  of  its  text  of  some  Gospels  (e.g.  The 
Latin  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  Part  I. 
'S.  John,'  Sevenoaks  [1904]),  and  prolegomena 
(JThSt  vii.  99  ft'.). 

g1:  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  11553,  formerly  Sanger- 
manensis  15,  of  the  8th  cent.,  edited  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  (Dr.  John  Wordsworth)  in  Old-Latin 
Biblical  Texts,  No.  I.  (Oxford,  1883). 

k:  Turin,  Nat.  G.  vii.  15  (formerly  of  the  Irish 
monasteiy  of  Bobbio).  This,  perhaps  the  most 
precious   of   all  Old  Latin  MSS,   is    of   the  4th 
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(Burkitt)  or  5th  cent.,  and  represents  the  text 
habitually  used  by  St.  Cyprian  in  the  early  3rd 
century.  The  MS  measures  18 -7  by  16*7  cm.,  and 
consists  now  of  96  leaves.  It  contains  Mk  88"11, 
14-w  8W-168,  Mt  l1^10  42-1417  1520"36.  The  only  re- 
liable edition  is  that  of  Wordsworth,  Sanday,  and 
White  (Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts,  No.  II.,  Oxford, 
1886),  which  is  enriched  by  discussions  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  study  of  all  Biblical  texts. 
Side  by  side  with  this  edition  should  be  consulted 
the  article  of  Turner  and  Burkitt,  '  A  Re-Collation 
of  Codex  k  of  the  Old-Latin  Gospels '  (JThSt,  vol. 
v.  [1903-1904]  pp.  88-107). 

m:  Rome,  Sessorianus  lviii.  This  MS,  of  the 
8th  or  9th  cent.,  contains  the  so-called  Speculum, 
falsely  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  a  series  of 
extracts  from  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  NT.  The 
compilation  appears  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  as  the 
text  closely  resembles  that  used  by  the  Spanish 
heretic  Priscillian.  Edited  by  F.  Weihiich  in  the 
Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum, 
vol.  xii.  (Vienna,  1887). 

q:  Munich,  Lat.  6224,  formerly  of  Freising.  It 
is  of  the  6th  cent. ,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  except 
Mt  315-425  S^-V  628-78,  Jn  10n-1239,  Lk  2322"36  2411-39, 
Mk  l7"22  155'36.  This,  like  f,  belongs  to  Hort's 
'  Italian '  class,  and  stands  or  falls  with  f  (see 
above).  Edited  by  H.  J.  White  as  Old-Latin 
Biblical  Texts,  No.  III.  (Oxford,  1888). 

(b)  of  the  Vulgate  revision  (made  by  St.  Jerome 
in  388),  the  two  best  MSS  out  of  thousands  which 
exist  are : — 

am :  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  at  Florence, 
formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Amiata,  No.  1. 
This  MS  was  written  about  the  year  700  in  the 
North  of  England,  probably  by  an  Italian  scribe, 
and  was  taken  by  Ceolfrid,  the  abbot  of  Jarrow, 
to  the  Continent  as  a  present  to  the  Pope  in  the 
year  716.  It  measures  50  by  34  by  20  cm.  (with- 
out the  cover),  and  comprises  1029  leaves,  with 
2  columns  to  the  leaf,  and  43  or  44  ljnes  to  the 
column.  It  contains  the  whole  Bible.  The  NT 
was  published  by  Tischendorf  (Leipzig,  1850,  and 
again  1854),  but  not  with  perfect  exactness.  (See 
Nouum  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri  Iesu  Christi 
Latine,  rec.  Wordsworth  and  White,  Pars  Prior, 
Oxonii,  1889-1898,  p.  xi;  and  Studia  Biblica  et 
Ecclesiastica,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1890,  pp.  273-324). 
Wordsworth  and  White's  A. 

fuld:  in  the  library  of  Fulda,  Prussia.  The 
MS  was  written  about  the  year  540  at  the  wish  of 
Victor,  bishop  of  Capua.  The  Gospels  are  written 
in  the  form  of  a  harmony.  Edited  by  E.  Ranke 
(Codex  Fuldensis,  Marburg  and  Leipzig,  1868), 
with  specimens  of  the  handwriting.  (See  Nov. 
Test,  etc.  Latine,  rec.  Wordsworth  and  White, 
Pars  Prior,  p.  xii).     Wordsworth  and  White's  F. 

V.  Gothic  MSS  :— 

1.  Upsala  University,  the  'Codex  Argenteus.' 
The  MS  is  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  now  consists  of 
187  leaves,  which  are  stained  with  purple  and  bear 
silver  writing.  The  contents  are  fragments  of  Mt. , 
Jn.,  Lk.,  Mark.  (The  translation  was  made  by 
Ulfilas  (Wulfila)  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  all  surviving 
fragments  are  collected  in  Gabelentz  and  Loebe's 
Ulfilas  (Altenburg  and  Leipzig,  1836-1843). 

Literature. — Most  of  the  important  literature  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Reference  should 
also  be  made  to  The  NT  in  the  Original  Greek :  The  Text 
revised  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  vol.  ii.  Introduction  and  Appen- 
dix (London,  1881  and  1896) ;  Kenyon,  Handbook  to  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  NT  (London,  1901) ;  Nestle,  Introduction  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  NT  (London,  1901) ;  Hammond, 
Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  NT  (Oxford,  1902). 

Alex.  Souter. 

MARK. — 1.  Name  and  identity.— One,  two,  and 

even  three  Marks  have  been  discovered  in  the  NT. 

But  the  identity  of  the  '  John  Mark '  of  Acts  with' 

the  '  Mark '  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  clearly  proved 


by  Col  410,  where  he  is  called  the  cousin  of  Barna- 
bas, and  his  identity  with  the  '  Mark '  of  1  Peter  is 
clearly  proved  by  Ac  1212.  These  two  passages 
show  that  in  all  the  nine  places  where  the  name 
occurs  (Ac  1212-25  135- 13  \&*s-,  Col  410,  2  Ti  4", 
Philem  24,  1  P  513)  the  same  person  is  referred  to. 
The  curious  notion  has  widely  prevailed  that  the 
'  young  man '  of  Mk  14H*  52  was  the  Evangelist 
himself,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  its 
support.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Papias,  '  he  neither 
heard  the  Lord,  nor  accompanied  Him,'  would 
seem  to  exclude  this  and  other  similar  suggestions. 
In  accordance  with  a  well-known  custom  (cf .  '  Jesus 
Justus,'  Col  411),  Mark  had  both  a  Hebrew  and  a 
Latin  name,  and  the  Roman  prcenomen  Marcus  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  From  Ac  12uff-  we  gather 
that  Mark  occupied  a  position  of  some  prominence 
socially  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  His  mother's 
house  was  evidently  a  well-known  rendezvous  for 
believers.  When  St.  Peter  is  released  from  prison, 
he  turns  naturally  to  this  place,  and  on  his  arrival 
finds  a  company  of  Christians  at  worship.  Several 
slight  indications  in  the  description  suggest  the 
house  of  a  person  of  means  (the  porch,  the  slave- 
girl,  the  large  upper  room).  The  only  other  infor- 
mation we  possess  as  to  Mark's  family  history  is 
his  connexion  with  Barnabas,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  standing  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

2.  Relations  with  Paul  and  Barnabas. — When 
Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch  from  Jeru- 
salem, whither  they  had  gone  with  the  offering  for 
the  poor,  they  took  Mark  with  them  as  assistant, 
perhaps  owing  to  his  kinship  with  Barnabas  (Ac 
1225).  A  little  later,  he  again  accompanies  them 
on  their  first  missionary  journey  as  their  '  atten- 
dant' (136).  This  word  (inr-qpiT-ns)  emphasizes  his 
secondary  position  and  function.  Pr6bably  his 
work  was  of  the  nature  of  business  management. 
He  had  to  look  after  such  matters  as  lodging, 
routes,  conveyance,  and  the  like.  At  Perga,  Mark 
withdrew  from  the  mission,  for  what  reason  is  not 
stated.  That  Paul  deeply  resented  his  conduct  is 
shown  by  the  refusal  to  employ  his  services  on 
a  later  occasion.  It  has  been  assumed  that  he 
shirked  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  or  that  he 
tired  of  the  work.  But  Ramsay  ( Ch.  in  Rom.  Emp. 
p.  61  f.)  has  taken  a  more  favourable  view  of  his 
conduct.  He  holds  that  there  was  a  change  of 
plan  at  this  point,  that  the  journey  into  the  in- 
terior was  not  in  the  original  arrangement,  and 
that  Mark  might  consider  this  a  good  ground  for 
refusing  to  go  on.  He  had  not  the  same  necessity 
laid  upon  him  as  those  who  had  been  solemnly 
designated  by  the  Spirit  for  this  service.  He  was 
an  ■'  extra  hand,'  taken  on  for  casual  labour.  Bar- 
nabas, at  any  rate,  judged  Mark's  conduct  more 
leniently  than  Paul,  and  later  on  Paul  himself 
modified  his  attitude.  At  the  outset  of  the  second 
missionary  journey,  however,  his  objection  to 
Mark's  co-operation  was  so  strong  that  it  led  to 
a  separation  between  himself  and  Barnabas  (Ac 
1536ft-).  The  latter  took  Mark  with  him  on  a 
mission  to  Cyprus,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
the  Book  of  Acts.  When  Mark  next  appears  (Col. 
and  Philem. ),  it  is  as  the  '  fellow-labourer '  of  Paul, 
who  had  by  this  time  become  completely  reconciled 
to  him,  and  had  found  him  a  comfort  (iraprryopla,  Col 
411)  in  his  imprisonment.  Paul  speaks  in  Col  410  of 
a  projected  visit  of  Mark  to  the  Colossian  Church, 
and  urges  his  friends  there  to  receive  him  kindly, 
'if  he  comes'  to  them.  If  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  Mark's  previous  desertion  had  created  an  un- 
favourable impression  over  a  wide  area.  Harnack 
thinks  the  visit  was  paid,  and  that,  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  Timothy  to  bring  Mark  with  him  (2  Ti 
411),  Timothy  was  to  pick  him  up  at  Colossse  on  his 
way  from   Ephesus.     Paul  had  evidently  missed 
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the    attentions  which    Mark    had    been    able    to 
give. 

3.  Relations  with  Peter. — St.  Peter  refers  to 
Mark  in  his  First  Epistle  (1  P  513)  as  '  my  son.' 
This  may  imply  only  a  peculiarly  close  intimacy, 
but  more  probably  it  means  that  Mark  had  been 
converted  through  Peter's  influence.  Peter  was 
evidently  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mark's  home 
(Ac  12),  and  the  friendship  had  begun  there  which 
afterwards  became  so  deep  and  fruitful.  St.  Peter's 
reference  in  his  letter  shows  also  that  at  this  date 
Mark  was  with  him  at  '  Babylon,'  which  most 
writers  now  consider  to  mean  Rome.  From  the 
familiar  words  of  Papias  (see  Mark  [Gospel  acc. 
to],  ii.  1)  we  learn  that  Mark  had  become  the 
'interpreter'  of  Peter,  and  that  Mark  'accom- 
panied '  or  '  attended  '  him.  Swete  thinks  he  acted 
as  Peter's  dragoman,  and  translated  the  Apostle's 
words  for  his  audiences.  Peter,  it  is  supposed, 
would  not  be  fluent  in  Greek.  It  is  not  easy  to  fit 
in  this  ministry  to  Peter  in  Rome  with  the  ministry 
to  Paul.  Swete  thinks  it  occurred  after  Paul's 
death  ;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  Peter 
survived  Paul.  Harnack  and  Lightfoot  may  be 
quoted  to  the  contrary.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, of  course,  that  Mark  may  have  '  attended ' 
Peter  in  Rome,  and  transferred  his  services  to 
Paul.  It  would  be  much  simpler,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  ministry  was  exercised  much 
earlier,  and  in  the  real,  not  the  spiritual,  Babylon. 
In  any  case,  Mark's  association  with  Peter  was  a 
fruitful  one,  as  it  resulted  in  the  composition  of 
the  Second  Gospel.  In  this  matter  Mark  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  an  amanuensis.  Accord- 
ing to  Papias,  the  Gospel  is  really  Peter's,  and 
Mark  was  simply  his  '  interpreter '  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions. 

4.  Character   and   position   in   the   Apostolic 
history. — Mark  was    thus   associated  with  three 
notable  men  in  turn,  and  always  in  the  same  sub- 
ordinate capacity.     Jiilicher  calls  him   '  Apostel- 
schiiler.'     Swete  thinks  this  humble  position  de- 
cidedly implied  in  the  terms  used  of  him  in  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.     The  o-vvwa.p<x\a.&bvTe:s  of  Ac  1225 
suggests    an    assistant    '  of    inferior    rank.'     The 
i)irqpiTr)%  of  135  indicates  personal  and  not  spiritual 
service.      Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  71) 
holds  that  Mark's  subordinate   character  is  dis- 
played by  the   '  haphazard  reference '   to  him  in 
Ac  135.     The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
St.  Paul's  language  in  2  Ti  4U  ('he  is  useful  to  me 
els  5ia.Koviav ').    His  services  to  the  Apostle  in  prison 
probably  concerned  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
If,  again,  Mark  was  Peter's  dragoman,   he  exer- 
cised very  much   the   same    '  ministry '    for    Paul 
also.     We  gather,  then,  from  these  references,  that 
Mark  was  a  person  with  a  large  capacity  for  being 
useful    in    practical    matters,    but    without    any 
special  spiritual  gifts,  and  probably  without  any 
very  great  force  of  character.     This  opinion  may 
be  regarded  as  receiving  confirmation  from  his  con- 
duct at   Perga,   on   the   most   charitable  view  of 
that  incident.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fitted  for  heroic  enterprise,  or  for  a  separate  re- 
sponsibility, or  for  spiritual  functions.     It  is  only 
fair    to    say,   however,    that    a    more    favourable 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  writers  like  West- 
cott  (Introd.  to  Study  of  Gospels)  and  Jiilicher  (in 
PRE 3).   Jiilicher  points  out  that  St.  Paul  ultimately 
came  round  to  the  lenient  judgment  of  Barnabas, 
that  Mark  never  lost  his  missionary  zeal,  and  also 
that    he    remained    unaffected    by   the   prevalent 
party  spirit,  serving  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
with  equal  loyalty. 

5.  Traditions. — Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
Mark's  name.  The  most  widely  spread  is  that 
which  assigns  to  him  a  mission  in  Egypt,  and  the 
evangelization  of  Alexandria.     This  mission  is  re- 


garded as  occupying  the  gap  between  the  history 
in  Acts  and  the  later  ministry  to  the  Apostles. 
It  was  also  widely  believed  that  he  died  at  Alex- 
andria, receiving  (according  to  some  versions)  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  These  traditions  cannot  be 
traced  back  further  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  supposed  events.  One  curious  fact  is  preserved 
in  some  of  the  Western  traditions.  Mark  is  said 
to  have  been  ko\o^o86.ktv\os,  which  means  either 
mutilated  or  stunted  in  one  or  more  of  his  fingers. 
Explanations  of  this  deformity  have  been  ottered 
which  possess  no  probability.  But  the  reminiscence 
itself  may  quite  possibly  preserve  a  genuine  fact ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  defect  may  have 
had  some  influence  in  determining  the  possibilities 
of  Mark's  career. 

Literature.— The  best  accounts  of  Mark  are  given  by  Swete 
(Gospel  acc.  to  St.  Mark,  1898)  and  Lindsay  ('  St.  Mark '  in 
T.  &  T.  Clark's  Handbook  series)  in  their  introductions.  The 
following  may  also  be  consulted  :  Harnack,  art.  '  Mark '  in  EBr 
(esp.  for  its  good  account  of  the  traditions  concerning  the 
Evangelist);  Jiilicher,  art.  'Marcus'  in  PRE&;  Morison  and 
Salmond  in  introd.  to  their  Comm.  on  this  Gospel. 

Frederick  J.  Rae. 
MARK,  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO.— 

i.  The  problems  to  be  discussed, 
ii.  The  Second  Gospel  in  the  Early  Church. 

1.  Statements  as  to  its  composition. 

2.  Early  quotations,  references,  and  use. 

iii.  Character  of  the  Gospel  as  shown  by  internal  evidence, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  other  Synoptics  : 

1.  The  presentation  of  Christ's  Person  and  work. 

2.  Autoptic  characteristics. 

3.  Description  of  the  inner  feelings  of  our  Lord  and  the 

Apostles. 
i.  Comparison  with  the  other  Synoptics : 

(a)  As  to  Scope. 

(b)  Diffuseness  and  redundancies  of  Mark. 

(c)  Correction  of  Mark's  matter  by  Matthew  and 

Luke. 

(d)  Correction  of  Mark's  phraseology — Diminutives. 

(e)  Colloquialisms. 
(/)  Latinisnis. 

(a)  Aramaisms. 

(h)  Grammar  and  awkward  or  difficult  phrases, 
(i)  Corrections  for  precision, 
(j)  Doubtful  cases. 

(k)  Conclusion  from  the  evidence  on  this  head. 
6.  Mark's  other  characteristics  of  diction. 
6.  Matter  peculiar  to  Mark. 
iv.  Authorship,  Date,  and  Place  of  Writing. 
v.  Aramaic  or  Greek  original, 
vi.  The  last  twelve  verses, 
vii.  Is  our  Second  Gospel  the  original  Mark  ? 
Literature. 

i.  The  problems  to  be  discussed.— No  book 
of  the  NT  has  experienced  such  a  change  in  public 
estimation  as  the  Second  Gospel.  Formerly  re- 
garded as  comparatively  unimportant  and  receiv- 
ing little  attention  from  commentators,  who  in 
effect  re-echoed  Augustine's  opinion  that  it  was 
but  an  abbreviation  of  the  First  Gospel,  it  has  of 
late  years  been  more  carefully  studied,  and  has 
received  a  juster  appreciation.  It  has  now  been 
recognized  as  a  book  of  supreme  importance,  as 
giving  us  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  a 
most  primitive  form,  and  as  being  not  improbably 
the  foundation,  if  not  directly  at  least  indirectly,  of 
all  the  Gospels.  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  in  this 
article  first  to  investigate  the  statements  about  its 
composition  in  the  earlier  Fathers  and  their  use  of 
it,  and  then  to  examine  the  Gospel  itself,  to  see 
what  picture  it  gives  of  our  Lord's  Person  and 
work,  and  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  other  Syn- 
optic Gospels.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  about  questions  of  date,  authorship, 
and  place  of  writing,  of  the  original  language,  and 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel.  Finally,  we  will 
consider  the  question  of  an  '  Ur-Marcus,'  that  is, 
if  the  Gospel  in  our  hands  is  the  original  work  of 
St.  Mark. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  state  the  results 
arrived  at  in  this  article  with  regard  to  some 
points.  The  present  writer  thinks  it  most  prob- 
able that  the  Second  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  at 
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any  rate  with  the  very  slightest  differences,  was 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  other  Evangelists  when 
they  wrote ;  and  that  the  latter  freely  used  the 
material  before  them,  altering  it,  or  adding  to  it, 
or  omitting  parts  of  it,  as  they  thought  right  when 
following  other  guides.  The  theory  put  forward 
by  Alford  (Prolegomena  to  his  Greek  Testament, 
i.  2)  and  other  holders  of  the  'oral  hypothesis,' 
that  the  later  writers  would  not  have  so  treated  a 
book  which  they  regarded  as  inspired  or  even  as 
authoritative,  does  not  greatly  commend  itself,  as 
it  appears  to  interpret  the  feeling  of  the  Christians 
of  the  1st  cent,  by  those  of  a  later  age. — The  very 
style  of  Mk.,  with  its  roughness  and  inelegances,  is 
of  great  value,  and  still  more  is  its  description 
of  the  Saviour  in  words  which  were  often  in 
after  times  misunderstood,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance as  showing  a  very  early  record.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  a  date  at  least  before  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  seems  to  be  probable.  Further,  it  is 
considered  likely  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in 
Greek,  and  primarily  for  Roman  readers,  the  last 
twelve  verses  being  an  appendix,  not  composed  as 
an  ending  to  the  Gospel,  but  having  once  had  an 
independent  existence,  and  being  added  later  to 
the  Gospel  to  supply  a  lost  leaf. 

ii.  The  Second  Gospel  in  the  Early  Church. 
—1.  Statements  as  to  its  composition. — We  will 
first  consider  those  passages  of  early  writers  which 
may  be  thought  to  throw  light  on  the  composition 
of  Mk.i  before  discussing  those  which  only  quote 
or  refer  to  it ;  later  (§  vii.)  we  will  consider  whether 
the  Gospel  known  to  these  writers  is  the  same  as 
our  Mark. 

The  iirst  passage  which  may  refer  to  Mk.  is  St. 
Luke's  prologue.  This  shows  that  some  who  were 
not  from  the  beginning  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word  had  already  written  narratives  of  the 
Gospel  history,  and  by  implication  avers  (Lk  l3) 
that  these  narratives  were  incomplete  in  not  be- 
ginning '  from  the  first '  (dvadeu) ;  also  we  perhaps 
gather  that  they  were  not  in  St.  Luke's  judgment 
in  good  chronological  order  (KaOe^rjs,  cf.  dKpt^ws  just 
before).  Internal  evidence  leads  us  to  think  that 
not  improbably  St.  Luke  knew  Mk.  (see  below, 
§  hi.),  and,  if  so,  we  may  have  here  the  first  criticism 
on  the  Second  Gospel ;  it  has  some  striking  re- 
semblances to  Papias'  account,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  39).    Eusebius  says : 

'Avxyxujus  vvv  7rpoffSrtffO[jolv  tous  irpoeZTsfleio-KlS  oovtou  [SC.  tou 
Hctxta]  Qonous  TOLpcchoirtv,    yj    Tip)  Mxpxov  tou  to  ii/ecyyikiov  yiypa,- 

QOTOS  IXtWuTBCI   Si«  TOUTUV.         '  K«)    TOUTO    0    TplfffiuTlpOS  %MyV   MxpXOS 

fit*  ippLTivivrYfi  Xliroou  yevouevos,  oira.  ifj.vY,fx.ovivtnvt  o\zpi8ns  iyp«.-^M, 
ey  fiivroi  Ttt.£ut  rat  uto  tou  Xpttrrou  r,  kl^divTOL  r,  TpoLX^vToo.  o'urs  yccp 
r,zouei  tou  K.uptov,  outs  Tocpyixokou9rt0-ev  ecurai,  UtTTipov  5s,  ots  tQviv, 
Uirpai,  os  rpos  Totff  XPl'i0t?  trrotUTO  Taos  hihourzeotioiS ,  aXA'  ob%  otffTip 
e-u*Totl;iv  tuv  xupiazuv  troioiipoivos  toyi'ojv  [V.l.  koyojv],  ojo-n  ovtih 
viuecpri  M«/wm?,  oi/tojs  'iviot  ypoci/oos  ais  oo^rlpcwijxovlutriv.  ivos  yap 
lTotr,e-ecTO  Tpovoiaiv,  tou  /&y,hiv  uv  %zoua~E  TotpocXtTliv  %  °^/eCo~eto~9ooi  ti 
*"_  ecvTois.'  TotvTec  poiv  ouv  io-topy,toii  TO)  Tlocriot.  Tip)  tou  Macpxou. 
Lightfoot's  translation  (Apost.  Fathers,  compend.  ed.  p.  529)  is 
here  appended,  and  some  points  where  Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl. 
s.v.  '  Gospels ')  differs  from  him  are  noted  :  '  For  our  present 
purpose  we  will  merely  add  to  his  [Papias']  words'  which  have 
been  quoted  ahove,  a  tradition  which  has  been  set  forth  through 
these  sources  concerning  Mark  who  wrote  the  Gospel :  "And 
the  Elder  said  this  also  :  Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter 
of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately  everything  that  he  remem- 
bered [Schmiedel:  'mentioned'],  without,  however,  recording 
in  order  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ.  For  neither 
did  he  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  he  follow  Him  ;  but  afterwards, 
as  I  said,  (attended)  Peter,  who  adapted  his  instructions  to  the 
needs  (of  his  hearers),  but  had  no  design  of  giving  a  connected 
account  of  the  Lord's  oracles  [v.l.  'words'].  So  then  Mark 
made  no  mistake  [Schm.  '  committed  no  fault ' ;  but  see  Light- 
foot's  Essays  on  Sup.  Rel.  pp.  8,  163],  while  he  thus  wrote 
down  some  things  as  he  remembered  them  [Schm.  'repeated 
them  exactly  from  memory '],  for  he  made  it  his  one  care  not  to 
omit  anything  that  he  heard,  or  to  set  down  any  false  state- 
ment therein."  Such,  then,  is  the  account  given  by  Papias  con- 
cerning Mark.' 

Here  Papias  vindicates  Mark  from  inaccuracy, 
and  from  errors  of  omission,  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge went,  but  finds  fault  with  his  chronological 


order,  which  was  due  to  his  being  dependent  only 
on  Peter's  oral  teaching.  If  this  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Papias,  which  account  of  the  Gospel 
story  did  he  prefer  ?  Lightfoot  (Essays  on  Super- 
natural Religion,  pp.  165,  205  f.)  thinks  John, 
Salmon  (Introd.  Lect.  vii.)  thinks  Luke;  while 
Schmiedel,  in  a  not  very  convincing  argument, 
thinks  that  Papias  did  not  recognize  Jn.  and  Lk. 
as  being  of  equal  authority  with  Mt.  and  Mk. 
(Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1813 ;  see,  further,  §  vii.  below). 
Schmiedel  takes  no  account  of  Lightfoot's  essay 
'  On  the  Silence  of  Eusebius '  (Sup.  Bel.  ii. ). 
However  this  may  be,  Papias  describes  the  Second 
Gospel  as  being  limited  to  Peter's  reminiscences, 
the  writer  being  the  '  interpreter '  of  that  Apostle. 
This  phrase  may  mean  (Zahn,  Einleit.  ii.  209,  218) 
that  Mark,  being  Peter's  scholar,  made  Peter's 
teaching  widely  known  through  his  written  Gos- 
pel, or  (Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  xxiv)  that  he  was  the 
secretary  or  dragoman  who  translated  Peter's 
words  into  a  foreign  tongue  during  the  Apostle's 
lifetime.  Papias  does  not  call  the  work  ot  Mark 
a  'gospel,'  and  the  word  evayy£\tov  is  not  un- 
doubtedly found  in  the  sense  of  the  record  of  good 
tidings  before  Justin  (Apol.  i.  66,  see  below), 
though  some  find  this  sense  in  Ignatius,  Philad. 
5,  8,  and  in  the  Didache  8,  11,  15.  In  these  places, 
however,  it  is  probably  not  the  written  word  that 
is  referred  to.  [For  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
Papias  fragment  see  Lightfoot,  Ess.  on  Sup.  Bel. 
v.,  vi.,  and  Sanday,  Gosp.  in  Second  Cent.  v.  2]. 

Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  106)  says  that  Christ 
changed  Simon's  name  to  Peter,  and  that  this  is 
written  'in  his  memoirs'  (iv  roh  dirofivTifioveO/x.aat.i' 
aiirov),  and  also  that  He  changed  the  name  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  to  '  Boanerges,  which  is  Sons  of 
Thunder. '  But  these  last  words  actually  occur  only 
in  Mk  317,  where  we  read  of  both  names,  Peter  and 
Boanerges,  together,  and  in  no  other  Gospel.  We 
may  probably  dismiss  the  idea  that  avrov  refers 
to  Christ,  as  if  Justin  meant  '  Christ's  memoirs,' 
and  conclude  that  Justin  is  speaking  of  a  Petrine 
Gospel.     Harnack   (Bruchstiicke  d.    Ev.  d. 

Petrus,  p.  37)  proposes  to  find  this  in  the  apocry- 
phal Akhmim  Fragment  which  goes  by  St.  Peter's 
name,  and  Sanday  (Inspiration 2  [Bampton  Lec- 
tures], p.  310)  agrees  that  Justin  used  pseudo-Peter. 
But  as  there  is  no  other  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  apocryphal  Gospel  ever  contained  the  passage 
in  question,— the  fragment  lately  discovered  be- 
ginning in  the  middle  of  the  story  of  the  Passion, 
— and  as  Justin  elsewhere  probably  refers  to  our 
Second  Gospel  (see  below),  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  with  Swete  (Gospel  of  St.  Peter,  p.  xxxiii), 
Salmond  (Hastings,  DB  iii.  256),  and  Stanton 
(JThSt  ii.  6,  and  Gospels  as  Hist.  Doc.  p.  93  ft'.) 
that  he  refers  to  it  here.  If  so,  we  have  another 
authority  for  regarding  St.  Peter  as  a  chief  source 
of  Mark.  In  considering  the  question  whether 
Justin  refers  to  Mk.  or  to  the  apocryphal  Gospel, 
we  must  note  that  while  some  points  of  contact 
are  found  between  pseudo-Peter  and  Justin,  there 
are  also  some  considerable  differences  (see  esp. 
Stanton,  loc.  cit.),  and  that  if  one  borrowed  from 
the  other,  it  is  as  likely  that  pseudo-Peter  is  the 
borrower  as  Justin. — The  Evangelic  narratives  are 
in  Justin  commonly  called  '  memoirs ' — e.g.  Apol. 
i.  66,  '  the  memoirs  composed  by  them  [the 
Apostles]  which  are  called  Gospels.'  From  Dial. 
103  it  appears  that  he  included  in  the  term  some 
not  composed  by  the  Apostles  themselves  but  by 
their  followers.  He  speaks  of  '  the  memoirs  drawn 
up  by  the  Apostles  and  by  those  who  followed 
them,'  and  in  this  context  recalls  the  (Lukan  ?) 
account  of  the  Agony  and  the  drops  of  blood. 

Tatian,  Justin's  pupil,  affords  evidence  that  Mk. 
was  received  in  his  time  (c.  170  A.D.)  as  one  of  the 
four  Gospel  narratives  pre-eminently  above,  and 
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on  a  different  platform  from,  all  others.  His  Dia- 
tessaron  is  now  known  to  be  a  harmony  of  our 
four  Gospels,  and  probably  it  was  not  the  first 
of  its  kind. 

Irenseus  is  the  first  explicitly  to  expound  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a  fourfold  Gospel  (ZSwicev 
tj/jliv  TeTpd/j.op</>ov  to  evayyiXiov,  iii.  11.  8).  As  the 
world  has  four  quarters,  and  as  the  Church  is 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  Church  is  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
of  life,  so  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  four 
Gospels.  Irenseus  finds  other  equally  fanciful 
reasons  for  a  fourfold  Gospel,  and  identifies  our 
Evangelists  with  the  fourfold  appearance  of  the 
cherubim,  St.  Mark  being  the  eagle  (see  §  iii.  1 
below).  This  reasoning,  however  erroneous,  shows 
that  our  four  Gospels  had  a  position  entirely  by 
themselves  in  Irenseus'  estimation  ;  and  Dr.  Taylor 
conjectures  that  he  borrowed  the  idea  from  Hermas 
(Witness  of  Hermas,  §1).  In  an  earlier  passage 
(iii.  1.  1)  Irenseus  says  that  Mark  was  Peter's 
disciple  and  interpreter  (ipfitivevrris,  as  Papias),  and 
that  he  handed  on  to  us  in  writing  the  things 
preached  by  Peter,  after  the  departure  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  In  iii.  10.  6  (where  the  Greek  is  want- 
ing), Irenaeus  calls  Mark  'interpres  et  sectator 
Petri.' 

Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  5,  Migne,  P.  L.  ii.  396) 
gives  similar  witness  ('  .  licet  et  Marcus  quod 
edidit,  Petri  affirmetur,  cujus  interpres  Marcus'). 

The  Muratorian  fragment  (c.  A.D.  170?  or  perhaps 
a  little  later)  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
thus  :  '     .      quibus  tamen  interfuit,  et  ita  posuit. 
Tertium  Evangelii  librum  secundum  Lucan 
Quarti  evangeliorum  Johannes  ex  disci  pulis.  ' 

Thus  the  writer  had  been  speaking  of  two  Gospels, 
which  were  neither  Luke  nor  John.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  opening  words  of  the 
fragment  refer  to  Mk.  rather  than  to  Mt.,  and 
that  the  latter  had  come  first,  as  in  Irenaeus  ;  but 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
meaning.  Swete,  Lightfoot,  and  Chase  interpret 
them  to  mean  that  Mark  was  present  at  some 
discourses  of  Peter ;  he  reported  Peter's  teaching 
as  far  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  The  first  word 
'  quibus '  may  be  the  second  half  of  '  aliquibus ' 
some;  Chase  (Hastings'  DB  iii.  24)  takes  'quibus 
tamen '  as  the  equivalent  of  an  original  oh  d£ — for 
the  fragment  is  a  Latin  translation  from  Greek. 
Zahn  (Einleit.  ii.  200  f.)  thinks  that  the  author  of 
the  fragment  had  quoted  Papias  as  saying  that 
Mark  was  not  a  hearer  of  our  Lord,  and  then 
qualified  Papias'  assertion  by  saying  that  Mark 
had  been  present  at  some  of  our  Lord's  discourses. 
Compare  this  with  the  idea  of  some  later  writers 
(e.g.  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xx.  4,  li.  6)  that  Mark  was 
one  of  the  Seventy  (Seventy-two)  Disciples ;  and 
with  the  modern  opinion  that  the  young  man  of 
Mk  1451  was  the  Evangelist.  But,  as  Swete  shows 
(St.  Mark,  p.  xxxiii),  this  is  against  the  words  that 
follow  about  Luke :  '  Neither  did  he  [Luke]  him- 
self see  the  Lord  in  the  flesh.' 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Hypotyp.,  ap.  Euseb. 
HE  vi.  14)  says  that  while  Peter  was  preaching 
the  gospel  at  Rome,  many  of  those  present  begged 
Mark  to  write  down  what  was  said.  Peter  neither 
forbade  nor  urged  it.  There  is  a  story  similar  to 
this  told  in  the  Muratorian  fragment  about  John. 
In  HE  ii.  15,  Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Clement  and  Papias,  that  Peter  confirmed  the 
writing ;  but  the  passage  afterwards  quoted  by 
Eusebius  from  Papias  does  not  bear  out  this  detail. 
Ongen  (quoted  by  Euseb.  HE  vi.  25)  says  that 
Mark  composed  the  Gospel  at  Peter's  instruction 
(us  II^Tpo?  icpriyqcraTo),  being  acknowledged  as  his 
son  (1  P  513). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  later  writers,  who 
could  scarcely  have  other  means  of  information 


than  we  have  ;  but  we  may  notice  that  Eusebius 
(HE  ii.  16)  makes  Mark  go  to  Egypt  and  found  the 
Church  at  Alexandria  after  he  had  written  his 
Gospel,  and  says  (ib.  24)  that  Annianus  succeeded 
him  as  bishop  there  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  a 
statement  which  Jerome  improves  upon  by  saying 
that  St.  Mark  died  then  (de  Vir.  Illustr.  §  8).  It  is 
also  desirable  to  quote  Augustine,  as  his  opinion 
has  had  such  weight  in  the  Church.  He  says  (de 
Consensu  Evangelistarum,  i.  3,  aliter  i.  6)  that 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew  wrote  first, 
then  Mark,  and  that  Mark  was,  as  it  were, 
Matthew's  follower  and  abbre viator  ('  Marcus  eum 
subsecutus  tanquam  pedissequus  et  breviator  ejus 
videtur ').  Seldom  has  one  short  sentence  had 
such  an  unfortunate  effect  in  distorting  a  judg- 
ment on  a  literary  work ;  and  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  it  Mk.  has  been  generally  neglected. 
The  Second  Gospel  seems  hardly  to  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  commentators ;  and  the  writer 
known  as  Victor  of  Antioch  (quoted  by  Swete,  St. 
Mark,  p.  xxxiv)  in  the  5th  cent,  (or  later),  says 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  author 
who  had  expounded  it. 

2.  Early  quotations,  references,  and  use. — The 
use  of  Mk.  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  not  certain, 
though  in  some  cases  quite  probable.  The  quota- 
tion in  Clement  of  Rome  (Cor.  23)  and  pseudo- 
Clement  (Ancient  Homily,  11),  which  in  the  latter 
is  introduced  by  \4yei.  yap  icai  6  irpo<p-riTiKbs  \6yos,  is 
more  likely  to  be  from  some  lost  Christian  writing 
than  to  be  a  fusion  of  Mk  426ff-  and  other  NT  pass- 
ages ;  but  Polycarp,  Phil.  5,  Si&kovos  irdvTuv,  seems  to 
come  from  Mk  935.  In  other  cases  it  is  probable 
that  one  of  our  Gospels  is  referred  to,  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  Mk.  in  particular  that  is 
before  the  writer.  As  an  example  we  may  take 
Polycarp,  Phil.  7,  which  quotes  Mt  2641  and  Mk' 
14 3S  exactly,  and  both  in  Polycarp  and  in  the 
Gospels  the  context  is  about  not  going  into  tempta- 
tion. Pseudo-Clement  (§  2),  after  quoting  Is  541 
LXX,  continues  :  'Another  Scripture  saith,  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,'  exactly  as 
Mt  913,  Mk  217,  where  '  to  repentance '  is  not  in  the 
best  manuscripts,  but  comes  from  ||  Lk  532.  But 
Mt.  and  not  Mk.  might  have  been  before  Polycarp 
and  pseudo-Clement,  though  in  the  latter  case  the 
omission  of  the  yap  of  Mt.  makes  Mk.  more  likely. 
And  so  with  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and 
others.  The  Didache  apparently  refers  to  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  and  the  name  itself  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Ac  242 ;  but  though  a  probable  reference  (x.  5)  to 
1  Jn  418  makes  the  writer's  knowledge  of  Jn. 
likely,  there  is  no  trace  of  his  knowing  Mark. 
For  the  possible  references  to  the  last  twelve  verses 
in  Barnabas,  etc.,  see  below,  §  vi.  The  use  of  Mk. 
by  Hermas  is  very  probable.  He  apparently  refers 
to  Mk  329  1024  where  they  differ  from  Mt.  and  Lk, 
in  Mand.  ii.  2  (oiirws  o$i>  Zvoxos  (<rg  afiaprlas  rod 
KaraXaXovvTos),  and  Sim.  ix.  20.  3  (tois  tolo&tois 
S<i<tko\6v  iaTiv  ds  tV  fia<ri\elav  rod  GeoO  eioeKBeiv). 
Indirectly  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  supplies  a  great 
argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospels,  because 
it  shows  the  uniqueness  of  our  Lord's  parables  as 
there  narrated.  Hermas  essays  the  same  method 
of  teaching,  but  his  attempt  is  utterly  feeble.  If 
the  Gospels  were  2nd  cent,  productions,  and  the 
words  of  our  Lord  had  been  handed  on  only  by 
oral  tradition,  the  parables  could  never  have  been 
kept  so  pure.  They  would  in  the  course  of  time, 
before  the  narratives  reached  us  in  their  present 
form,  have  assimilated  features  such  as  we  find  in 
Hermas.  [For  further  references  in  the  Shepherd 
see  Zahn,  Hirt  d.  Hermas,  p.  456  ff. ;  Stanton, 
Gosp.  as  Hist.  Doe.  p.  45]. 

To  Justin's  probable  reference  to  the  Boanerges 
passage  (see  above)  must  be  added  Dial.  88,  where 
he  speaks  of  Jesus  as   'supposed  to  be  the  car- 
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penter '  (t4ktovos  vofufofUvov ;  but  Otto's  text  has 
vofi.  'lbxrr)<j>  toO  t£kt.  vlov  vwApxeu').  Only  Mark 
(63)  calls  Jesus  a  carpenter  (see  §  iii.  &  (j)  below). 
Justin  also  probably  quotes  from  the  last  twelve 
verses  (below,  §  vi. ). 

The  use  of  Mk.  by  heretics  is  presumed  from 
references  to  it  in  Heracleon,  the  Valentinians, 
pseudo-Peter,  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  (the 
first  two  as  reported  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Irenaeus),  for  which  reference  may  be  made  to 
Swete's  St.  Mark,  p.  xxxi ;  and  Sanday's  Gospels 
in  the  Second  Century,  ch.  vi.  p.  177  ft'. 

The  Gospel  is  found  in  all  the  old  Versions — 
Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac  (of  the  former  only 
jgn-20  js  extant),  Old  Latin,  Bohairic,  Sahidic  ;  and 
in  all  catalogues  and  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels. 

Putting  together  the  statements,  references,  and 
quotations,  and  deferring  the  question  of  an  editor 
later  than  the  original  writer  of  the  Gospel  (see 
§  vii. ),  we  may  conclude,  (a)  that  there  is  valid 
evidence  that  Mk.  was  in  circulation  before  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  (b)  that  ecclesiastical 
tradition  almost  uniformly  connects  the  Second 
Evangelist  with  St.  Peter — the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions (ii.  57,  Lagarde,  p.  85,  c.  A.D.  375)  being  the 
only  writing  which  undoubtedly  connects  him 
with  St.  Paul  (ol  (rvvepyol  HaijKov  .  Aovk&s  Kai 
Mdpicos,  cf.  Philem.24,  Col.  411) ;  (c)  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  tradition  as  to  whether  he  wrote 
while  SC  Peter  was  alive  or  after  his  death  (see 
§iv.  below).  Further,  (d)  the  Alexandrian  Fathers 
Clement  and  Origen  do  not  mention  Mark's  preach- 
ing at  Alexandria — a  strange  silence ;  and  (e)  there 
is  no  hint  till  Hippolytus  that  there  was  more  than 
one  Mark ;  apparently  the  other  writers  identified 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas  and  the  disciple  of  Peter. 

iii.  The  Character  of  the  Gospel  as  shown 

BY  ITSELF  AND   BY  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  OTHER 

Gospels. — If  we  had  no  information  from  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  we  could  have  made  no  conjecture 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Second  Gospel,  as  we 
can  in  the  case  of  Lk.  (by  comparing  it  with  Acts) 
and  Jn.  (by  comparing  it  with  the  Synoptics). 
But  from  internal  evidence  we  should  gather  that 
the  author  was  either  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
-described  or  at  least  that  he  had  first-hand  infor- 
mation. Further,  a  close  examination  of  the 
Gospel  makes  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
writer's  informant  was  St.  Peter.  So  that,  while 
we  should  never  from  the  NT  itself  have  arrived 
at  the  name  Mark,  yet  the  internal  evidence  fully 
corroborates  the  external,  that  the  author  was  the 
'interpreter  of  Peter.'  The  impression  left  from  a 
study  of  Mk.  is  that  we  have  here  in  effect,  though 
not  in  form,  and  not  without  some  additions  due 
to  the  Evangelist  himself,  that  Apostle's  Gospel. 
It  begins  the  narrative  at  the  point  when  Peter 
could  give  his  own  recollections — at  the  preaching 
jii  the  Baptist  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  This, 
not  the  Birth-narratives,  as  in  the  case  of  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  nor  yet  the  account  of  our  Lord's  pre-existence, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jn. ,  was  to  Mark  '  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God'  (l1), 
whether  these  words  are  ipart  of  the  record  or  are 
the  title  prefixed  by  an  early  scribe. 

1.  Presentation  of  Christ's  Person  and  work.— 
Beginning  with  the  preaching  of  John  and  our 
Lord's  entering  on  His  ministry,  St.  Mark  de- 
scribes at  length  the  Galilaean  ministry  and  the 
slow  unfolding  of  Jesus'  claims.  Our  Lord,  for 
example,  does  not  at  once  proclaim  His  Messiah- 
ship,  nor  does  He  allow  evil  spirits  to  proclaim  it  in- 
opportunely (l25  312,  cf.  I44  etc.).  Even  after  Peter's 
confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  when  the  Galilsean 
ministry  was  nearly  ended,  the  disciples  were 
charged  to  tell  no  man  (830).  At  first  Jesus  begins 
by  calling  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  (2W).     Then 


the  crowds  begin  to  see  in  Him  a  prophet ;  His 
own  people  and  the  learned  scribes  from  Jerusalem 
think  Him  mad.  We  might  even  think,  at  first 
sight,  especially  if  we  have  the  Matthaean  account 
(1616)  of  Peter's  confession  chiefly  in  mind  and  not 
the  Markan,  that  the  disciples  then  and  then  only 
found  out  that  Jesus  was  Messiah.  But  this  deduc- 
tion would  be  precarious.  The  account  in  Jn., 
which  makes  the  Baptist  begin  by  calling  Jesus 
the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  makes 
Andrew,  Philip,  and  Nathanael  at  once  recognize 
Him  as  Messiah  ( Jn  l29-  M- 41-  46- 4a),  bears  all  the 
marks  of  probability.  A  Judaean  ministry,  as  to 
which  the  Syhoptists  are  almost  silent,  must  have 
been  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  Galilsean 
preaching.  We  should  expect  Jesus,  as  a  religious 
Jew,  to  visit  Jerusalem  frequently  ;  and  indeed,  if 
the  last  Passover  were  His  first  visit  during  the 
ministry,  we  could  not  explain  the  sudden  enmity 
of  the  Jerusalem  Jews,  or  the  fact  of  there  being 
Judsean  disciples — Judas  Iscariot  (probably  from 
Kerioth  in  Judsea),  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  the 
owners  of  the  colt  at  Bethphage  and  of  the  room 
where  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated  (these  evi- 
dently knew  Jesus),  the  household  at  Bethany, 
and  Simon  *  the  leper.'  Also  non-Mar kan  portions 
of  Mt.  and  Lk.  imply  visits  to  Jerusalem  or  a 
wider  ministry  than  that  in  Galilee  (Mt  2337,  Lk 
4"  BCK,  1321-33'-);  and  in  Acts  the  Apostles  at 
once  make  their  headquarters  at  Jerusalem,  which 
would  have  been  unlikely  if  they  had  only  just 
arrived  there  for  the  first  time.  On  that  occasion 
they  were  perfectly  familiar  with  places  and  people. 
But  if  this  be  so,  we  should  expect  two  methods  of 
proclaiming  the  Person  of  Christ  to  have  been 
adopted  for  these  two  quite  distinct  people,  of  such 
different  characteristics,  and  separated  by  hostile 
Samaria.  In  Jerusalem,  where  religious  contro- 
versy was  rife,  the  question  of  Jesus'  Personality 
and  office  could  not  be  postponed ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Pharisees  questioned  the 
Baptist.  But  in  Galilee  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  the  revelation  consequently  was  much  more 
gradual.  The  Apostles,  doubtless,  had  heard  the 
questions  asked  in  Judsea,  and  did  know  the  claim 
of  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  though  perhaps  they  did 
not  fully  realize  all  that  it  meant  until  the  inci- 
dent at  Caesarea  Philippi.  Thenceforward  Jesus 
speaks  to  them  of  His  future  glory  (83S,  cf.  97)  and 
of  His  Passion  (831  912' 31  etc.).  After  the  Galilsean 
ministry  (which  ends  at  9S0)  Mark  gives  some  short 
account  (ch.  10)  of  journeys  in  Judsea  and  Persea, 
and  it  is  only  on  the  final  approach  to  Jerusalem 
that  all  reserve  passes  away.  In  common  with  all 
the  Evangelists,  Mark  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  last  days  at  Jerusalem. 

In  describing  our  Lord's  Person,  Mark  emphatic-  /Q 
ally  brings  out  His  Divinity.  Jesus  claims  super-  v 
human  authority — e.g.  228  (lord  of  the  Sabbath), 
838  and  1462  (coming  in  glory,  the  latter  in  answer 
to  Caiaphas'  question,  'Art  thou  the  Christ?'), 
126ff-  (the  beloved  Son  and  Heir) ;  and  especially 
authority  to  forgive  sins,  25- 10  (the  paralytic).  He 
is  a  supernatural  Person:  l11  97  ('my  beloved 
Son '),  l24  (' the  Holy  One  of  God '),  3"  ('the  Son  of 
God'),  57  ('  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  '),  1539  ('  the 
Son  of  God'  or  'a  son  of  God').  He  knows  the 
thoughts  of  man,  28  817  12lr',  and  what  is  to  happen 
in  the  future,  220  (fasting),  831  and  931  etc.  (the 
Passion),  83s  (the  Second  Advent),  1039  (the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Apostles),  132  (destruction  of  the 
Temple),  1310  (the  universal  gospel),  1427  (scattering 
of  the  sheep).  His  death  has  an  atoning  efficacy, 
1045  (\irpov  avrl  iroWGiv),  1424  ('my  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  is  shed  for  many').  > 

But  still  more  striking  is  the  emphasis  laid  on       f 
the  true  humanity  of  our  Lord.    The  reality  of 
His  human  body  is  referred  to  much  as  in  the  other 
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Evangelists— e.g.  He  is  wearied  and  sleeps  (4M  ; 
sleep  is  perhaps  implied  also  in  l35) ;  He  eats  (143) 
and  drinks  (153;) ;  His  'touch'  is  frequently  spoken 
of  (l41  etc.)  (see  Gestures)  ;  the  burial  of  His  body- 
is  dwelt  on  in  1543ff\  But  Mark  pre-eminently 
describes  the  human  soul  and  spirit  of  our  Lord. 
Note  especially  His  human  compassion  (l41)  and 
love  (1021),  and  the  more  painful  emotions  (l43  35  66 
10u  1433f.  1534^  for  which  see  below,  §iii.  3.  Note 
also  the  reference  to  our  Lord's  human  soul  and 
spirit  in  28  14R4,  and  to  His  human  will  in  1436. 
Mark  also  refers  to  the  sinless  limitations  of  Jesus' 
human  nature.  Questions  are  asked  apparently 
for  information  (5:'°  85  916) — for  in  these  cases  an 
'  economical '  questioning  seems  scarcely  worthy. 
The  Evangelist  also  records  the  one  perfectly 
certain  instance  of  Jesus'  ignorance  qua  man,  1332 
(the  Day  of  Judgment — so  Mt.).  It  is  because  so 
much  stress  is  laid  in  Mk.  on  our  Lord's  true  human 
nature  that  St.  Augustine  assigns  to  the  Second 
Evangelist  the  symbol  of  the  man.  Other  Fathers 
vary  much  in  assigning  the  four  symbols,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  each  one  of  the  four  is  assigned  to 
St.  Mark  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  Fathers, 
Irenseus  making  him  the  eagle,  Victorinus  the  lion, 
Augustine  the  man,  pseudo-Athanasius  the  calf 
(see  Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  xxxviii). 

2.  Autoptic  character. — In  many  passages  Mk. 
shows,  equally  with  Jn.  and  much  more  than  Mt. 
and  Lk.,  clear  signs  of  first-hand  knowledge.  In 
these  places  Mk.  often  gives  a  lifelike  touch, 
though  Mt.  and  Lk.  in  their  parallels  have  lost 
it.  Such  are  the  stooping  down  of  the  Baptist 
to  loose  the  shoe-latchet  (l7),  the  heavens  in  the 
act  of  opening  (ax^op-e'vovs  [present],  l10),  the  '  in- 
coherent and  excited  remarks  of  the  crowd'  at 
the  healing  of  the  Capernaum  demoniac  (l27  best 
text,  see  RV ;  they  are  softened  down  by  later 
scribes  of  Mk.  and  by  Lk. ),  the  '  house  of  Simon 
and  Andrew'  (l29,  where  ||  Mt.  and  Lk.  omit 
Andrew  ;  in  the  East  it  is  common  for  several 
brothers,  even  when  married,  to  live  in  one  house, 
but  it  required  first-hand  knowledge  to  know  that 
Andrew  and  Peter  lived  together),  Simon  starting 
in  pursuit  of  Jesus  (l36),  the  breaking  up  of  the 
mud  roof  to  let  the  paralytic  down  through  it, 
with  other  details  (24,  where  Mt.  tells  none  of 
the  small  points,  and  Lk.,  writing  for  a  Roman 
nobleman,  as  has  been  conjectured,  translates 
these,  to  him,  unintelligible  details  into  the 
language  of  Western  Europe,  and  says  that  the 
man  was  let  down  through  the  tiles ;  see  Ramsay, 
Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?  p.  63),  the  single 
pillow,  rb  irpo<TKe<t>6XaLov,  probably  a  wooden  head- 
rest, in  the  boat  in  the  storm  (438,  Mk.  only), 
Jesus  turning  round  in  the  crowd  to  see  who 
touched  Him  (so  Mt.,  not  Lk.),  and  His  glance 
at  the  woman  (530Br-,  Mk.  only),  His  not  allowing 
the  crowd  who  were  with  Him  to  come  near 
Jairus'  house,  a  very  probable  and  lifelike  detail 
(537,  Mk.  only  ;  Lk.  makes  Jesus  dismiss  the  crowd 
on  His  entering).  The  scene  at  Jairus'  house  is 
especially  vivid  in  Mk.,  and  is  instructive  as 
showing  who  the  Evangelist's  authority  was.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  Apostles, 
i.e.  Peter,  James,  or  John  (Andrew  was  not  here 
present).  As  James  died  early,  and  another  Gospel 
was  written  by  (or,  at  least,  depends  on)  John, 
we  are  led  to  think  of  Peter  as  the  source.  Fur- 
ther instances  of  lifelike  touches  are :  the  five 
thousand  arranged  'like  garden  beds'  irpcuriai 
irpaa-iai  (Mk.  only)  on  the  green  grass  (640),  the 
details  in  the  account  of  the  Transfiguration  (92fr-, 
where  Mt.  and  Lk.  also  are  vivid),  but  especially 
ij  nealinS  which  followed,  where  the  story  is 
told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  three  Apostles, 
not  of  those  who  remained  behind  (914  e~\66vres 
elSov  dx^ov,  Mk.  only),  and  where  Mk.  only 


has  the  delicate  touch  (917)  that  the  man  brought 
the  cataleptic  boy  to  Jesus  and  applied  to  the  dis- 
ciples only  when  he  found  that  Jesus  was  absent, 
and  other  autoptic  details ;  Mt.  and  Lk.  greatly 
abbreviate  this  narrative.  So  Mark  alone  relates 
that  in  the  dispute  about  precedence  and  in  the 
blessing  of  the  little  ones  Jesus  took  the  children 
into  His  arms  (eva.yKaKio-dfi.evos,  936  1016),  and  in  the 
latter  case  that  He  blessed  them  fervently  (nar-riv- 
\6yei).  Notice  also  how  Mk.  alone  tells  us  of  the 
searching  glance  of  love  cast  by  Jesus  on  the  rich 
young  man  and  the  clouding  over  of  the  young 
man's  brow  (1021f-),  and  of  the  colt  tied  at  the 
door  without  in  the  open  street  (ll4;  probably 
Peter  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  sent),  of  Jesus 
refusing  to  permit  vessels  to  be  carried  through 
the  Temple  (ll16),  of  the  command  to  bring  a 
denarius,  the  Roman  coin,  into  the  Temple  (where 
only  Jewish  coins  were  current)  at  the  question 
of  paying  tribute  (1215).  For  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  see  below,  3 ;  but  here  again  we  note 
that  the  source  must  have  been  Peter,  James,  or 
John.  The  account  of  Peter's  denials  is  indecisive, 
as  he  must  have  been  the  ultimate  authority  for 
all  the  narratives ;  but  the  i-n-iflaXuv  of  Mk  1472 
(see  below,  4  (A))  argues  the  priority  of  our  Evan- 
gelist. Exceptional  knowledge  is  evidenced  by 
the  mention  of  the  names  of  Levi's  father  ( Alphseus, 
214),  of  the  father  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho 
(Timseus,  1046),  and  of  the  sons  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
(Alexander  and  Rufus,  1521).  These  and  other 
instances  lead  us  to  see  in  the  Second  Gospel  a 
graphic  account  of  one  who  had  first-hand  know- 
ledge at  his  command,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
confirm  Papias'  description  of  Mark  as  Peter's 
interpreter.  Mk.  consists  almost  entirely  of  things 
of  which  Peter  had  personal  knowledge.  As 
Eusebius  noticed  long  ago  (Demonstr.  Evangel. 
iii.  5,  Cologne  ed.  p.  120  f.),  it  is  silent  on  matters 
which  reflect  credit  on  Peter.  It  alone  records 
several  Petrine  touches.  We  have,  in  fact,  here 
in  all  particulars  the  Petrine  tradition  in  a  far 
more  exact  form  than  in  the  other  Synoptics. 

3.  Description  of  the  inner  feelings  of  our  Lord 
and  of  the  Apostles. — This  is  found  in  Mk.  to  an 
extent  which  argues  an  early  narrative  based  on 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
Twelve.  In  Mt.  and  Lk.  the  painful  emotions 
of  our  Lord  are  not  mentioned,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Agony,  and  even  that  disappears  in  the 
Westcott-Hort  text  of  Lk.  (2243f-) ;  a  fact  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  due 
to  a  slightly  later  age.  In  Mk.  we  find  a  more 
childlike  boldness  in  describing  Jesus'  feelings. 
See  the  following  instances,  which  are  found  in 
Mk.  only:  l43  if^ptp.vo-dfji.evos  (denoting  sternness: 
not  necessarily  anger,  but  deep  reeling) ;  35 
righteous  anger  and  grief ;  66  wondering  at  the 
people's  unbelief  (here  Mt.  retains  Sect  tt/x  awurriav 
avrwv,  but  omits  eda6/j.ao-ev ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Mt  810,  Lk  79  have  the  wonder  of  Jesus'  human 
mind  at  the  centurion's  faith— an  incident  which 
was  not  part  of  the  Petrine  tradition  and  is  not 
in  Mk. ) ;  1014,  indignation  when  the  disciples  kept 
back  the  little  children ;  and  especially  1433f-,  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  where  Mk.  alone  speaks  of 
the  surprise  (eKdafx^eto-eai)  added  to  the  distraction 
from  grief  (ab'-qp.ove'iv)  of  Jesus'  human  soul.  Mt. 
changes  the  former  to  Xviretcrdai  while  retaining 
the  latter,  and  Lk.  omits  the  whole  passage.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  the  passage  Lk  2243f>  is  not  an 
original  part  of  the  Third  Gospel,  it  is  perhaps 
a  fragment  older  than  Lk.  and  reflects  the  same 
stage  of  thought  as  Mark.  It  is  referred  to  m 
Justin,  Dial.  103.— It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
difference  between  Mk  1018  (the  rich  young  man) 
and  Mt  1916f-  in  the  best  text  (BDK,  Origen,  etc. ; 
see   Westcott-Hort,  Notes)   is  due  to  the  same 
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feeling.  Possibly  when  the  First  Evangelist  wrote, 
the  Markan  phrase,  '  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ? 
none  is  good  save  one,  even  God,'  may  have  been 
misunderstood  to  imply  a  merely  human  Christ. 
Or  perhaps  the  Westcott-Hort  text  of  Mt.  is  not 
original,  but  is  due  to  an  early  scribe  or  editor 
who  disliked  the  Markan  form  of  the  incident. 
Another  example  is  the  71-7-w/ia  of  Mk  1545  (so  NBDL  ; 
We»tcott-Hort  with  AC,  etc.,  read  aQu.a).  This 
was  a  word  used  of  the  carcase  of  a  dead  animal 
or  of  a  human  being,  with  a  touch  of  contempt. 
Mt.  and  Lk.  have  therefore  altered  irrQ/jia  to  ciS/ia, 
as  also  have  some  scribes  in  Mk.,  from  feelings 
of  reverence. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  another  matter  almost 
peculiar  to  Mk.,  the  account  of  the  inner  feelings 
of  the  Apostles.  See  4M,  showing  the  Apostles' 
resentment  against  the  Lord  ('Carest  thou  not?'), 
and  similarly  441,  showing  their  awe  or  holy  fear 
at  the  revelation  of  Jesus'  power  and  Divinity  (cf., 
however,  St.  Peter  at  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  in  Lk  58) ;  so  1032,  showing  their  amazement 
and  fear,  apparently  arising  from  our  Lord's 
manner  as  He  went  before  them ;  and  145  4i>e- 
PpifiwrTo,  here  (unlike  l43)  of  anger. 

A  similar  result  follows  from  the  passages  where 
Mk.  tells  us  that  Jesus  '  could  not '  do  a  thing.  The 
inability  is,  doubtless,  relative  and  conditional. 
Jesus  '  could  not '  do  that  which  was  inconsistent 
with  His  plan  of  salvation.  Yet  here  the  other 
Synoptists,  feeling  that  the  phrases  might  be  mis- 
understood as  taking  from  the  Master's  glory,  have 
altered  or  omitted  them.  See  l45  724,  and  the 
specially  significant  65f-,  where  ovk  idivaro  iKtiwoiTjvcu 
oidep.iav  Sivapuv  el  /xr;,  k.t.X.,  Kal  idavp-aixey  5«x  ttjv 
diriariav  a^T(Dv  =  Mt  1368  oiic  eirol-q<rev  iicei  dvvd/xeis 
iroWas  5id  rr\v  diriffriap  avrCov,  the  two  possible  causes 
of  offence  being  removed  in  Mt. 

4.  Comparison  with  the  other  Synoptics. — The 
indications  given  in  the  last  two  subsections  will 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Second  Gospel,  either 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  now,  or  at  least 
in  a  form  very  like  that  which  we  have,  is  chrono- 
logically the  first  of  the  Synoptics,  and  that  it  lay 
before  the  writers  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels. 
This  impression  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
considerations  which  follow.  We  still  postpone 
the  question  whether  the  Markan  Gospel  known 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  same  as  our  Mark. 

(a)  Scope  of  Mark. — Except  about  thirty  verses, 
all  the  narrative  that  we  find  in  Mk.  we  find  also 
(and  in  the  same  order)  in  either  Mt.  or  Lk.,  or  in 
both.  This  might  tell  both  ways.  If  Mark  were 
only  an  abbreviator,  borrowing  from  Mt.  and  Lk., 
without  much  independent  information,  it  would 
stand  to  reason  that  he  would  have  little  to  tell 
us  that  was  not  found  in  them.  But,  then,  his 
Gospel  would  not  be  the  fresh  and  vivid,  first-hand 
and  autopticj^composition  that  it  is.  Therefore 
we  are  led/to^the  conclusion  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  borrowed  from  Mark,  and  that  one  or  other 
of  them  took  almost  everything  that  was  found  in 
his  Gospel. 

That  Luke  borrowed  from  Mark  is  seen  from 
another  fact.  In  the  Third  Gospel  there  is  a  long 
section  which  is  not  in  the  Second  (Lk  951-1814). 
For  this,  Luke  is  dependent  on  some  other  source. 
But,  having  followed  the  Markan  order  somewhat 
closely  up  to  the  point  where  the  section  begins, 
he  goes  back,  when  the  section  ends,  to  within  a 
few  verses  of  the  place  in  Mk.  where  he  dropped 
it.  Thus,  Lk  950  =  Mk  939f- ;  Lk  1815  =  Mk  1013. 
This  looks  as  if  Mk.  (or  something  very  like  it) 
was  lying  open  before  the  Third  Evangelist  as  he 
wrote. 

(6)  Diffuseness  and  redundancy  of  Mk.  as  com- 
pared with  parallel  passages  of  Mt.  and  Luke. — 
The  idea  that  Mark  is  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew 


is  at  once  shown  to  be  wrong  when  we  compare 
parallels.  When  we  do  so,  we  shall  find,  in  almost 
every  case,  that  Mk.  is  much  fuller  than  either 
Mt.  or  Lk.  taken  singly.  The  greater  bulk  of 
the  two  latter  is  due  to  their  relating  many  inci- 
dents and  speeches  which  are  not  in  Mark.  The 
style  of  Mk.  is  somewhat  diffuse,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  other  Synoptists,  if  they  were  to  make 
room  for  the  new  matter  which  they  desired  to 
introduce,  to  prune  it  considerably.  This  they 
did.  Instances  are  :  l32  (Mt.  omits  '  when  the  sun 
did  set,'  Lk.  omits  'at  even');  l36  -n-poil  frvvxa  Mav 
(=Lk.  yevofiev7)s  rifitpas) ;  215f-  4lff,)  where  the  shorter 
form  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  really  omits  nothing  from 
the  sense;  522f-  35  (Mt.,  abbreviating,  puts  together 
the  arrival  of  Jairus  who  said  that  the  child  was 
dying,  and  of  the  messenger  who  said  that  she 
was  dead) ;  525  (Mt.  omits  all  the  Markan  details 
about  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  Lk. 
omits  some  of  them) ;  617ff-  (the  parenthetical  ex- 
planation about  the  Baptist's  death  interrupts  the 
course  of  the  narrative  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  but  is 
greatly  abbreviated  in  the  former ;  in  Lk.  the 
story  is  put  in  its  proper  place,  but  abbreviated 
to  one  or  two  sentences;  note  Mk.'s  redundant 
evdus  fierk  <nrovdijs,  62s) ;  81  (the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand,  shortened  in  Mt.,  left  out  in  Lk.); 
814  (the  omission  to  take  bread,  abbreviated  in 
Mt.,  whence  we  should  have  gathered,  if  we  had 
not  had  Mk. ,  that  they  discovered  the  omission  only 
after  landing,  instead  of  when  in  the  boat,  as  Mk., 
which  is  much  more  likely) ;  938ff-  (the  stranger 
exorcist,  omitted  in.Mt.,  shortened  in  Lk.);  1319 
air'  apxijs  Krlaeois  f/v  iicTi&ev  6  6e6s  ( =  Mt.  air'  dp. 
Koafjiov,  Lk.  different).  Many  other  examples  might 
be  given,  e.g.  713  815-37  (cf.  Lk.)  1214-44  1468  lo1  168. 
See  also  Hawkins,  Hora  Synopticm,  pp.  100  fi'.,  110. 

A  similar  instance  of  redundancy  is  the  use  of 
pleonastic  forms  in  Mk.,  e.g.  (k  TrcuBiddev  921 
(A  omits  £k,  D  has  iK  TraiS6s),  dirb  /j.a.Kp60ei>  56  83 
ll13  1464  154u.  These  are  very  seldom  found  in  Mt. 
and  Luke. 

(c)  Correction  of  Markan  details  in  Mt.  or 
Luke. — In  two  or  three  instances  we  find  a  small 
slip  of  the  pen  corrected,  as  when  Mark  (l2f-)  cites 
as  from  Isaiah  a  passage  which  is  really  partly 
from  Mai  31  and  partly  from  Is  403,  perhaps  through 
using  a  book  of  quotations  in  which  these  passages 
followed  each  other,  with  '  Isaiah '  at  the  top  of 
the  page ;  here  the  other  Synoptists  omit  the 
Malachi  passage  (though  they  give  it  elsewhere, 
Mt  ll10  =  Lk  727),  thus  silently  correcting  Mark. 
So  Mk  226  has  ^ttJ  'AfiidOap  dpxtepius,  which  can 
only  mean  'during  the  high  priesthood  of  Abiathar' 
(AC,  etc.,  insert  rod,  which  might  give  the  mean- 
ing 'in  the  time  of  A.,  who  was  afterwards  high 
priest';  D,  syrsin,  and  some  Old  Latin  MSS  omit 
the  whole  phrase ;  these  are  scribes'  corrections). 
The  ||  Mt.  Lk.  have  the  Markan  sentence  almost 
exactly,  with  the  exception  of  these  three  words 
which  they  omit,  no  doubt  because  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  events  happened  when  Abiathar 
was  actually  high  priest.  In  the  account  of  the 
women  at  the  tomb  (Mk  16'-)  there  is  some  con- 
fusion of  time  (\iav  wpoil  dpareikavTos  tov 
rfKiov),  probably  due  to  compression,  different 
events  being  put  together,  unless,  indeed,  we 
accept  Wright's  suggestion  (Synopsis  of  the  Gos- 
pels*, in  loc.)  that  firivu  has  dropped  out  before 
dvarelXavTos.  In  ||  Mt  281  there  is  a  similar  obscur- 
ity :  '  late  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  it  began  to 
dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came 
Mary  Magdalene.'  But  this  is  corrected  in 
||  Lk  241.  The  women  came  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  6p9pov  padtus  (so  Jn  20l  irpui,  VKorias  in 
otfcrr/s). 

Cases  of  explanations,  or  corrections  of  matter, 
as  opposed  to  corrections  of  phraseology,  may  be 
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seen  in  Mk  12s,  where  the  killing  of  the  heir 
precedes  the  casting  out  of  the  vineyard,  the  order 
being  inverted  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  to  make  the 
parable  fit  the  heavenly  counterpart ;  in  Mk  1314 
('  abomination  of  desolation ')  where  ||  Mt  2415  adds 
'  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,'  and  ||  Lk  2120 
explains  by  altering  to  'Jerusalem  compassed 
with  armies ' ;  and  Mk  1539  where  the  words 
'  Son  of  God '  (so  Mt. )  are  explained  by  Lk.  as 
'a  righteous  man.'  In  this  last  case  the  Markan 
phrase  is  probably  original,  though  the  centurion 
would  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews  without 
understanding  it ;  Luke  gives  what  the  centurion 
meant  in  his  own  mind. 

In  several  cases  additions  in  Mt.  or  Lk.  imply 
the  priority  of  Mk.,  the  added  words  probably 
coming  from  a  non  Markan  source,  as  in  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  account  in  Mk. 
(829)  could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  Mt.  by 
abbreviation ;  and  in  the  warning  (Mk  1318)  to 
pray  that  the  flight  be  not  in  the  winter  (xeipuvos), 
where  Mt.  (24-°)  adds  /x^Se  <ra/3/JdT<(j,  changing  the 
case.  Or,  in  some  instances,  the  added  words  are  a 
gloss  ;  e.g.  Mk  834  (taking  up  the  cross — Lk.  adds 
'daily'),  1040  (to  sit  on  Jesus'  right  hand  or  left 
hand  is  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared 
— Mt.  adds  '  by  my  Father'),  121  (the  owner  of  the 
vineyard  goes  away  —  Lk.  adds  xpovov^  iicavoijs, 
showing  special  knowledge  of  viticulture,  as  it 
would  be  several  years  before  the  grapes  were 
allowed  to  ripen). 

In  some  cases,  by  a  turn  of  phrase,  Mk.'s  accu- 
racy in  minute  points  is  lost  in  Mt.  and  Luke. 
Thus  in  Mk  436  our  Lord  was  already  in  the  boat 
(41) ;  the  other  Synoptists,  by  an  oversight,  make 
Him  embark  here.  In  the  Charge  to  the  Twelve 
Mk  68  has  '  take  nothing  .  save  a  staff  only ' ; 
||  Mt.  and  Lk.  show  an  early  exaggeration  of  the 
command  (see  Swete,  St.  Mark,  in  loc).  In 
Mk  10l  Jesus  comes  '  into  the  borders  of  Judaea 
and  beyond  (ko.1  Trtpav)  Jordan';  Mt.  (191)  omits 
ko.1,  as  do  some  lesser  MSS.  in  Mk.  (A,  etc.,  have 
Sid  tov  irtpav) ;  but  doubtless  Mk.  is  right  here, 
— Jesus  went  both  into  Judaea  and  into  Perosa. 
The  passage  is  not  in  Luke.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  alterations  and  omissions  of 
Markan  matter  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  see  Hawkins, 
Hor.  Synopt.  p.  96  ff.  He  suggests  that  several 
Markan  passages  might  be  misunderstood  as  de- 
rogatory to  Jesus  or  to  the  Apostles,  or  might 
otherwise  cause  offence ;  and  therefore  were 
altered  by  Mt.  or  by  Lk.  or  by  both. 

(d)  Correction  of  markan  -phraseology  in  Mt.  or 
Luke.— The  Second  Gospel  is  distinguished  by  a 
rough  and  unpolished  style,  reflecting  the  Greek 
commonly  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  the  1st  century. 
In  the  parallels  of  the  other  Synoptics  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  toning  down  and  pruning 
Mark's  unliterary  forms  of  speech. 

As  an  example,  take  Mk.'s  frequent  use  of 
diminutives,  often  altered  in  Mt.,  almost  always 
in  Luke.  Such  are  dvya.Tpi.ov  523  725  (not  elsewhere 
in  NT)  =  0irydTW  Mt.  Lk.  (no  Lukan  parallel  to  725) ; 
iraiSLov,  Kopaaiov  (the  latter  a  late  colloquial  word 
condemned  by  the  Atticists)  539ff •  =  Kopdaiov  Mt.  bis 
=  7rcus  Lk.  ;  iraiSia.  1013  (so  Mt.  )  =  Ppi<p-q  Lk.  ;  ixdvbia, 
87 — Mt.  has  it  once,  but  soon  corrects  to  IxOtias  (not 
in  Lk.) ;  irXoi&piov  39  (so  Jn.),  not  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(all  the  best  MSS  in  Mk  4s6  have  TrXoia  as  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.,  not  TrXoidpia.  as  TR)  ;  wrdpiov  NBD  1447  (also 
in  Jn.)  =  iiWoi<  Mt.  =oCs  Lk.  ;  iratbivicr)  1466-69  (so  Mt. 
Lk.  once,  but  Mt.  soon  changes  it  to  dXX?/,  Lk.  to 
i?re/>os)  ;  Kw&pia  Tm-  (so  Mt.,  no  Lukan  parallel); 
fiXia  728  (so  Mt. ,  no  Lukan  parallel  ;  i/aviW  in  Lk 
1621  is  not  in  the  best  MSS). 

(e)  Other  colloquialisms  are  frequent  in  Mark. 
These  are  often  corrected  in  Mt.,  oftener  still  in 
Luke.     [Those  here  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 


expressly  condemned  by  the  Atticists].  Such  are 
Kpafiparos*  or  icpd|3aTTos*  24-9-11  (Mt.  and  Lk.  K\lvri, 
Lk.  also  kXiviSlov)  and  656  (Mt.  omits,  Lk.  has  no 
parallel,  Jn.  also  has  the  word) ;  o-v/ji.^ov\lov  e'Sidovv 
[w.ll.  eiroirjcrav,  eiroiovv]  36,  <J.  iroirjaavres  151,  neither 
elsewhere  in  NT  (Mt.  has  a.  \afifidveiv  five  times 
Lk.  different) ;  bpKiiw  *  57,  avoided  by  Mt.  and  Lk! 
(Mt  2663  has  <?£o/>/ctfw)  ;  ^xdrios  ex«*  523,  corrected 
by  Mt.  and  Lk.  ( Josephus  has  ev  icrxdrois  elvai,  Ant. 
IX.  viii.  6)  ;  <r<pvpis*  [best  reading]  88-  20  (so  Mt.) 
colloquial  for  <nrvpis  (see  Deissmann,  Bibl.  Stud' 
p.  158,  Eng.  tr.);  /3X<We  d7r<5  815  1238,  probably 
colloquial  or  coined  by  Mark,  corrected  or  avoided 
in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  /j.ovb<p8a\fios*  947  (so  Mt.,  Lk.  has 
no  parallel);  TpvfjaXia.  paQidos  1025=Mt.  Tprjp.a  p.  = 
Lk.  Tprj/^a  (3e\6vr)s  best  text  (rpvp..  is  a  late  rare 
word,  doubtless  colloquial;  pa</>is*  is  colloquial); 
/coXXv/JtcmJs  *  ll15  (so  Mt.  and  Jn.  ;  Lk.  omits; 
Jn  214f-  has  /cep/xcma-Tifc  in  addition) ;  iKe<t>a,\lunav 
124,  air.  \ey.  in  Greek,  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(see  §  iii.  5  and  §  vii.  below)  ;  dypeicrwaiv  1213 
( =  Mt.  irayiSeiio-wo-tv,  both  air.  \ey.  in  NT  ;  Lk. 
has  £itl\&I3wvtcu)  ;  KaraXvpia  1414  (so  Lk.,  but  Mt. 
omits),  a  colloquialism,  though  the  verb  KaraKiioi  is 
classical  in  the  sense  of  '  halting  to  rest ' ;  eh  KaB' 
(/card)  eh  1419  (altered  in  Mt.,  no  parallel  in  Lk., 
a  colloquialism,  els  being  made  an  indeclinable 
numeral,  or  else  /card  an  adverb,  see  Deissmann, 
Bibl.  Stud.  p.  138)  ;  (tvo-o-ij/jlov*  1444  (  =  Mt.  <rrip.etov) ; 
pdirio-fm*  1465  (so  Jn.,  but  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk.) ; 
evo-xtffAw  *  1543  in  the  sense  '  rich '  or  '  of  honourable 
estate'  (altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk.).  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  Luke  is  more  particular  when  cor- 
recting -  Mark  than  when  composing  his  later 
treatise,  for  we  find  /cpd/fa-rros  in  Ac  515  933,  opidfa 
in  Ac  1913  (cf.  1  Th  527  tvopdtai  best  text),  and 
ei/axvuuv  in  the  above  sense  in  Ac  1350  1712. 

(/)  Mark's  so-called  Latinisms  must  probably  be  ■ 
reckoned  as  being  in  reality  colloquialisms ;  see 
§  iv.  below.  Such  are  Kevrvpiuv  centurio  1539- M  J 
(  =  eKa.T6vTa.pxos,  eKarovTapxys  Mt.  Lk. ) ;  £^<m;s  sex- 
tarius  74,  not  in  the  best  text  of  78  (Mt.  omits, 
abbreviating  ;  no  parallel  in  Lk. ) ;  o-ireicovXdToip 
speculator  627  Air.  \ey.  in  Greek  (omitted  in  Mt.,  no 
parallel  in  Lk. ) ;  KoSpdvTys  quadrans  1242  (omitted 
in  Lk.,  no  parallel  in  Mt.,  but  the  word  is  found 
in  Mt  526) ;  \eyiwv  or  \eyeiJiv  legio  59- 15,  i.e.  'a  large 
number,'  which  seems  to  have  been  its  meaning  in 
colloquial  Greek  (the  ||  Lk  830  has  it,  but  ||  Mt  829- M 
omits  it ;  Mt  2653  has  the  word  in  its  literal,  mili- 
tary sense);  Krjva-os  census  1214  (so  Mt.,  but  Lk. 
<f>bpos)  ;  Tb  licavbv  Troietv  satisfacere  1515  (omitted  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.,  cf.  Ac  179  Xapbvres  rb  havbv  satis  ac- 
cipientes).  To  these  must  be  added  drjvdpiov  dena- 
rius 637  1215  145  and  /j.b5tos  modius  421  .which  both 
the  other  Synoptics  have  retained. 

(g)  The  Aramaic  transliterations  in  Mk.  are  a 
source  of  some  perplexity  when  we  ask  the  cause 
of  their  presence  (see  below,  §  v.).  But  in  this 
connexion  they  are  significant,  because  almost  all 
of  them  have  been  removed  by  the  other  Synop- 
tists. Even  in  Mk.  they  are  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  an  interpretation  ;  the  other  Evangelists, 
writing  later,  probably  thought  it  useless  to  retain 
them.  They  are  marks  of  an  early  hand,  desirous 
of  retaining  the  ipsissima  verba  spoken. 

(h)  Corrections  of  grammar,  awkward  and  dif- 
ficult phrases,  etc. — Under  this  head  we  note  many 
instances  of  smoothing  an  unpolished  style.  Thus 
in  315ff-  Mark  writes  /cai  'IdKwfiov,  k.t.X.,  forgetting 
that  he  had  added  a  clause  about  Peter  after  (NBC  , 
etc. )  /ecu  i-rroirjerev  to&s  buSe/co,  ( Westcott-Hort  insert  a 
bracket  in  endeavouring  to  make  Mk.  grammatical 
— surely  a  desperate  expedient) — the  difficulty  dis- 
appears in  Mt.  and  Lk.  ;  in  411  b/xtv  rb  p-viXTfipiov 
SfdoTai  is  awkward — in  Mt.  and  Lk.  Ycuyot  is  in- 
serted and  makes  the  phrase  easy — this  probably 
is  not  a  correction  proper,  but  a  case  of  taking  a 
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smoother  phrase  from  the  non-Markan  source  of 
Mt.  and  Lk.  rather  than  the  rough  phrase  in  Mk. 
(see  §  vii.  2  below).  Note  also  415  oinoi  5^  elaiv  ol 
wapa  tV  bSbv  .  Kal  &t<xv,  k.t.X.,  for  ol  tirav — simpli- 
fied in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  421  where  tpxerai  is  very- 
awkward — Luke  removes  it,  as  also  Matthew,  who 
narrates  the  passage  in  a  different  connexion  ;  424 
pXtTere  ri  aKovere  —  Luke's  gloss  is  ir<3s  (for  rl), 
doubtless  a  true  one  (no  parallel  in  Mt.);  431, 
anacolouthon,  removed  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  which  both 
insert  bv  Xafi&v  dvOpwiros,  here  probably  following 
in  preference  their  non-Markan  source  (as  in  411) ; 
7ljf"  tar  etiry  &i>6ptinros  Kopfjdv  .  ovk£ti  d<plere 

airrov,  k.t.X.,  which  is  grammatical  enough  though 
the  sense  is  rather  strained — this  is  smoothed  in  Mt. 
(no  parallel  in  Lk.) ;  91  elalv  rives  <S5e  tuv  €<ttijk6toii> 
more  awkward  than  the  ||  Mt.  tQv  <5.  e.  or  the  ||  Lk. 
tuv  airrov  e . ;  911*  M  Srt  in  the  sense  'why?'  (i.e. 
'  how  is  it  that  .  . ')  =  Mt.  tL  or  Sid  H,  not  in  Lk. 
(so  8n  in  2l6  =  Mk.  Lk.  Sid  tI) ;  912,  no  Si  correspond- 
ing to  /ih,  Kal  wds  being  used  instead — in  Mt.  the 
order  is  inverted  and  the  Xiyia  d£  provides  the  re- 
quisite antithesis ;  941  £v  6v6fiaTi  Sti,  an  awkward 
phrase  for  '  because '  =  Mt.  els  6vo/xa  (iadr)Tov  (the 
converse  change  would  be  impossible  ;  Swete  finds 
a  classical  parallel  to  Mk.  in  Time.  iv.  60  ;  there  is 
no  parallel  in  Lk.) ;  ll3  the  words  in  the  best  text: 
'And  straightway  he  will  send  (cnroo-reWei,  historic 
present)  him  back  (irdXiv)  hither,'  are  part  of  the 
message,  but  (perhaps  as  being  ambiguous)  have  been 
omitted  in  Lk. ,  and  altered  in  Mt.  to  a  prediction 
that  tfie  owner  of  the  colt  would  comply  with  the 
request ;  1314  pdtXvyfjia  is  made  ungrammatically 
masculine  (eo-TrjK&ra),  because  it  is  taken  to  be  a 
man  (the  participle  corrected  in  Mt.  to  e<rr<5s — Lk. 
completely  different) ;  1319,  the  harsh  phrase  '  those 
days  shall  be  tribulation  '  (softened  in  AV  to  '  in 
those  days,'  etc.)  is  altered  and  smoothed  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  to  'there  shall  be,'  etc. ;  1465,  the  difficult 
phrase  pairla-/j.airiv  ZKafiov  is  omitted  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(the  reading  of  TR  ffiaXXov  in  Mk.  arises  partly 
from  confusion  of  |Sa\-  and  Xa/3-,  partly  from  the 
harshness  of  the  original) ;  1472,  the  difficult  eiri- 
Pa\£iv  hXaiev  altered  both  in  Mt  2675  and  Lk  2262  to 
Kal  igeXduv  £|w  IxXavo-ev  iriKpds,  but  Westcott-Hort 
bracket  the  clause  in  Lk.  as  doubtful  (it  is  wanting 
in  some  Old  Latin  MSS) — if  it  is  genuine  in  Lk. 
(and  it  has  almost  overwhelming  attestation)  we 
probably  have  here  a  case  not  of  correction  proper, 
but  (as  before)  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke  pre- 
ferring their  non-Markan  source  to  the  ambiguous 
Mk.,  which  was  perhaps  misunderstood  in  early 
times  as  much  as  now ;  whether  it  means  '  when 
he  thought  thereon  he  wept,'  or  '  covering  his  head 
he  wept,'  or  as  D  and  the  Latin,  Syrian,  Armenian, 
and  other  versions  have  it,  '  he  began  to  weep.' 

The  corrections  under  this  head  are  most  sig- 
nificant, and  appear  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
early  date  of  Mk.  as  compared  with  the  other 
Synoptics.  For  no  writer,  having  before  him  a 
smooth  text,  would  gratuitously  introduce  harsh 
or  difficult  phraseology,  whereas  the  converse 
change  is  natural  and  common. 

(i)  We  may  notice  some  changes  made  for  greater 
precision,  especially  by  Luke,  who,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, uses  more  correct  medical  language.  Cf.  Mk 
2311-,  Mt^F-  7ra/>aXi™6s  =  Lk  518ff-  irapaXeXv^vos  ;  Mk 
2",  Mt  912  i<rxi5oxres  =  Lk  531  iyiaivovres.  [In  Mk  5J2 
=  Mt925  =  Lk  855,  Lk.  Mk.  (not  Mt.)  add  the  com- 
mand to  give  the  maiden  something  to  eat, — cf. 
Lk  715  where  Jesus  gives  the  widow's  son  back  to 
his  mother  :  '  in  each  case  He  intimates  that  nature 
is  to  resume  its  usual  course '  (Plummer,  St.  Luke, 
on  855)]. 

Similar  corrections  for  precision  are  :  Mk  614  6 
/WtXei>s  'Hp^8vs  (cf.  622-26f-)  =  Mt.  Lk.  'H.  6  rerpa- 
dpXW  (though  Mt.  has  retained  6  /3a<r.  in  149) ; 
perhaps  also  622  rrjs  OvyaTpbs  airrov  'HptpBidSos  if  the 


reading  of  NBD  (so  Westcott-Hort)  be  right,  in 
which  case  either  the  girl  was  not  Salome  but  her 
half-sister,  or  perhaps  more  probably  airrov  is  used 
in  a  loose  way  to  denote  that  she  was  Herod's 
step-daughter — Mt  146  has  ii  dvyirqp  ttjs  'HpipSidSos, 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  truth  (the  Markan 
reading  is,  however,  very  doubtful);  l16  etc., 
where  Mark  calls  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  '  the 
sea  (ddXacraa)  of  Galilee'  (so  Mt.),  but  Luke  always, 
with  his  superior  nautical  knowledge,  changes  the 
word  to  \tftvri ;  and  1532  which  says  that  *  they  that 
were  crucified  (pi.)  with  him  reproached  him'  (so 
Mt. ) — the  plural  is  perhaps  used  only  impersonally, 
or  possibly  both  robbers  began  to  revile  and  one 
repented ;  but  Luke,  who  had  independent  know- 
ledge of  this  incident  (for  he  alone  relates  the 
penitence  of  the  robber),  emphatically  corrects 
the  phrase  to  ds  Se  tGiv  Kpefiacrde'vTwv  KaKovpywv  (Lk 
2339). 

(j)  Doubtful  cases. — We  must  finally  consider 
some  passages  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
must  attribute  to  Mk.  priority  or  posteriority.  In 
Mk  63  we  find  oiix  oSrbs  ianv  6  t^ktwv  ;  where  Mt 
1355  has  6  tov  t£ktovos  vlbs  and  Lk  422  vlbs  'Iohti}0. 
Here  the  correction  might  be  on  the  part  of  the  First 
and  Third  Evangelists,  who  disliked  the  name  '  the 
carpenter '  being  given  to  Jesus,  and  the  fact  that 
they  use  different  phrases  points  to  the  probability 
that  they  are  not  here  borrowing  from  their  common 
source  or  sources ;  while  the  correction  might  be 
on  the  part  of  Mark,  who  thought  that  the  phrase 
'son  of  Joseph'  might  be  misunderstood  by  his 
readers,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  the  birth- 
narrative  before  them  to  explain  it.  Origen 
asserts  that  '  in  none  of  the  Gospels  current  in  the 
Churches  is  Jesus  Himself  ever  described  as  being 
"the  carpenter'"  (adv.  Cels.  vi.  36),  and  perhaps 
this  reading  was  not  in  his  copy  of  Mark — a  few 
authorities  now  extant  have  a  different  phrase 
(but  see  Westcott-Hort,  Notes  on  Select  Readings, 
p.  24).  If  the  correction  is  on  the  part  of  the 
Second  Gospel,  it  is  probable  that  our  Markan 
reading  is  the  work  of  an  editor  later  than  Mt.  Lk. 
(but  see  §  vii.  below). — In  1430- 68>  72  the  cock  is 
said  to  crow  twice,  according  to  the  usually  re- 
ceived readings;  in  Mt.  Lk.  Jn.  only  one  cock- 
crowing  is  recorded.  Some  MSS  omit  Sis  in  Mk 
1430,  many  (NBc  syr  sin  etc.)  omit  Kal  dXtKrup 
ic/xivrjo-ev  in  1468,  some  omit  e"K  devrtpov  in  1472, 
others  omit  Sis  in  1472.  If  a  second  cock-crowing 
was  in  the  Petrine  tradition,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  other  Evangelists  should  have 
so  completely  omitted  all  trace  of  it ;  but  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  it  belongs 
to  the  original  Mk.,  and  if  that  Gospel  was  later 
than  Mt.  and  Lk.,  the  Second  Evangelist  should 
have  introduced  it ;  or  again  why,  if  it  is  an 
editorial  addition  to  Mk.,  the  editor  should  have 
introduced  it.  Perhaps  Dr.  Salmon's  solution  is 
the  right  one  (Textual  Criticism,  ch.  v.) — that 
originally  Mk.  had  only  one  cock-crowing,  that 
of  l472  (i.e.  not  in  the  same  place  as  in  Mt.  and 
Lk.);  that  the  omission  of  NB,  etc.,  in  1468  is  right ; 
and  that  some  early  scribe  having  by  error  put  in 
these  words,  without  intending  to  introduce  two 
cock-crowings,  other  scribes  added  5*s  and  Ik 
Sevrtpov  in  the  other  places  to  produce  consistency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  omissions  in  some  MSS  of  Mk.  are  easily 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that  a  harmonizing 
scribe,  not  finding  two  cock-crowings  in  the  other 
Gospels,  omitted  these  words  in  Mk. ;  if  this  be  so, 
the  enigma  is  inexplicable. — In  Mk  1458  the  words 
X^ipoirolriTov,  dxeipoirol-rjTov  may  be  a  comment  of  the 
Evangelist's,  the  simpler  words  of  Mt  2661  being 
what  the  false  witnesses  really  said  (Lk.  has  no 
parallel).  If  so,  the  Markan  form  would  probably 
be  later  than  the  Matthaean  (see  Schmiedel  in 
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Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1851).  But  the  introduction  of 
comments  such  as  these,  however  much  in  the 
style  of  Mt.,  is  not  in  that  of  Mk.,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Jesus  should  not  actually  have  used 
the  words,  and,  if  so,  why  the  false  witnesses  should 
not  have  quoted  them ;  their  false  testimony  lay 
in  giving  a  wrong  sense  to  our  Lord's  words,  rather 
than  in  quoting  Him  wrongly. 

A  case  of  possible  correction  of  Mk.  may  be 
briefly  noticed  here,  though  it  does  not  concern 
Mt.  or  Luke.  In  1525  we  read  that  the  Crucifixion 
took  place  at  the  third  hour  ;  Jn  1914  says  that  the 
trial  was  hardly  over  by  the  sixth  hour  (iopa  fy  iij 
eKT-rj),  and  this  looks  like  a  correction  of  Mk.  as  to 
time.  But  probably  this  is  no  correction,  whether 
we  take  Westcott's  solution  that  John's  '  sixth 
hour'  is  our  6  a.m.,  or  that  of  Ramsay  (Expositor, 
4th  ser.  vii.  216,  5th  ser.  iii.  457)  and"  others  that 
the  word  '  hour '  is  used  in  a  loose  and  ill-defined 
way,  or  the  more  probable  and  ancient  view  (Euseb. 
ad  Marin. )  that  there  is  an  error  of  the  digamma, 
F  (=6)  for  r  (  =  3)  or  vice  versa,  in  the  text  of  the 
Gospels.  If  so,  our  copies  of  Jn.  are  probably 
wrong,  since  Mk.  has  three  separate  notes  of  time 
which  hang  all  together,  151-25.33  (see  Wright, 
Synopsis2,  in  loc,  and  New  Test.  Prob.  p.  147). 

(k)  Conclusion  from  the  evidence. — The  detailed 
comparison  of  Mk.  with  Mt.  and  Lk.  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  either  Mk.  as  we  have  it  now, 
or  at  least  a  Gospel  which  differs  from  our  Mk. 
in  unessential  particulars  only,  lay  before  the  First 
and  Third  Evangelists  when  they  wrote.  If  the 
doubtful  cases  mentioned  above,  and  the  instances 
given  below  in  §  vii.,  be  held  to  argue  the  priority 
of  Mt.  or  Lk.  over  Mk.,  that  would  apply  only  to 
editorial  additions,  and  the  main  conclusion  would 
not  be  affected.  Some  of  the  deductions  made 
above  may  be  questioned,  yet  the  cumulative  force 
of  the  whole  is  very  great.  And  a  careful  study 
of  them  will  at  once  dissipate  the  idea  that  Mark 
is  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew,  and  will  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  here  we  come  much  closer  to 
the  bed-rock  of  the  Gospel  story  than  in  either  Mt. 
or  Luke.  This  is  the  great  value  of  Mk.,  and  it 
has  been  left  for  modern  scholars  to  discover  it. 

5.  Other  characteristics  of  diction  in  Mark. — 
The  style  of  the  Second  Gospel  may  be  gathered  to 
a  large  extent  from  what  has  preceded.  For  its 
Aramaic  tinge  see  below,  §  v.  A  few  favourite 
modes  of  speech  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  use  of 
the  historic  present  is  especially  common,  and  this 
contributes  largely  to  the  vividness  of  the  narra- 
tive. Yet  there  is  great  freedom  of  tenses ;  we 
find  changes  in  the  same  sentence  from  a  past 
tense  to  a  historic  present,  and  vice  versa.  Of  a 
few  particles  Mark  is  very  fond — e.g.  eiQfo  41  times  ; 
iroWd  as  adverb,  i«  312  510.  23.  38. 43'62o  XBl  92s  153. 
iraXtv  21- 13  31-  -"  etc.  ;  iras  is  used  in  exaggeration, 
e.g.  I5  213 ;  accumulated  negatives  are  common, 
e.g.  I44  22  3-u-27  In  ch.  4  nal  ZXeyev  or  kclI  Xtyei 
is  so  frequent  (8  times)  that  Swete  lias  raised  the 
question  (on  421)  whether  Mark  had  before  him  a 
number  of  detached  sayings  of  Jesus  which  he  here 
introduces. 

Our  Gospel  has  about  ten  somewhat  striking 
words  which  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  airaf  Xeyip.eva 
in  all  Greek  literature.  Such  are  :  iwvxa.  I3'  (cf. 
ir&vvvxa—A.,  etc.,  have  Ivvvxov)  ;  twipdirTei  2-1  (D  has 
eirurivpaTTTei) ;  (TireKovXaTopa  627  (see  above,  §  iii.  $  (b)) ; 
nvyp-rj  as  adv.  73,  i.e.  'with  arm  and  elbow'  (a  late 
Greek  meaning— in  classical  Greek  'with  the  fist'), 
so  '  completely '  or  '  diligently '  (D  has  ttvkm,  H 
ttvkpA  •  frequently,'  and  so  several  VSS,  obviously  a 
correction);  vwepwepia-a-us  737  (D  has  virepeiar.)  and 
iKTepi(r<rG,i  1431  (A,  etc.,  have  4k  wepurvov)  ;  rrjKavyun 
8  ,  i.e.  'clearly,  though  at  a  distance'  (N*CLA 
have  Sr,X-);  iiriavvrpixii  925;  iKi<pa.Xiwaa.v  124  (v. I. 
Xaiwcrav).  see  below,  §  vii.  ;  wpop.epi/j.v5.Te  13"      There 


are  also  about  70  other  words  which  occur  nowhere 
else  in  NT,  though  many  are  found  in  the  LXX. 
This,  as  compared  with  the  other  Gospels,  is  a  small 
number ;  Lk.  has  some  250  words  not  found  else- 
where in  NT  (see  Swete,  I.e.  p.  xliv,  for  careful  lists 
of  words  peculiar  to  Mk.,  or  used  by  him  in  com- 
mon with  one  or  more  of  the  other  NT  writers). 

6.  Matter  peculiar  to  Mark. — The  Second  Gospel 
relates  very  few  incidents  not  given,  or  at  least  re- 
ferred to,  in  Mt.  or  Luke.  We  have  only  one  parable 
peculiar  to  Mk.,  that  of  the  seed  growing  secretly 
(426ff-),  and  only  two  miracles,  the  healing  of  the 
deaf  stammerer  (fioyiXdXos — the  v. I.  fioyyiXdXos,  from 
fidyyos  'thick- voiced,'  is  not  well  supported)  (731fl), 
and  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (8-2ff-).  Other 
paragraphs  peculiar  to  Mk.  are  :  the  questions 
about  the  dulness  of  the  disciples  when  they 
forgot  to  take  bread  (817'-),  and  about  the  disciples 
disputing  (933) ;  and  the  incidents  of  the  young 
man  with  the  linen  cloth  (145"-),  of  the  smiting  of 
Jesus  by  the  servants  (inrriptTai)  of  the  chief  priests 
(1465),  and  of  Pilate's  wonder,  and  his  question  put 
to  the  centurion  (1544).     See  also  §  vii.  below. 

iv.  Authorship,  Date,  and  Place  of  writ- 
ing.— There  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  Patristic 
statements  (§  ii.  above)  that  Mark,  the  virripiTTjs  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  (Ac  135)  and  the  disciple  of 
Peter,  was  the  author  of  the  Second  Gospel.  And 
there  is  much  probability  that  the  statement  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Mark  wrote  in  Rome, 
is  correct.  We  cannot,  indeed,  argue  from  the 
Latinisms  (see  §  iii.  &  (/))  that  he  wrote  for  the 
Romans,  for  these  words  are  probably  mere  collo- 
quialisms in  common  use  in  the  whole  Empire, 
and,  moreover,  the  Christian  Romans  undoubtedly 
spoke,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  way,  Greek  and 
not  Latin  (see  §  v.  2).  But  that  it  was  written 
for  Gentiles  appears  from  the  general  absence  of 
OT  quotations,  except  when  our  Lord's  words  are 
cited  (l2f-  is  an  exception;  1528  must  almost  cer- 
tainly be  expunged  from  the  text,  being  omitted 
by  NABC*D  k  syr sin  etc. ) ;  also  from  the  interpre- 
tation of  Aramaic  transliterations  and  the  expla- 
nation of  Jewish  customs :  e.g.  72S-  (washing  of 
hands,  etc.)  1242  (two  mites  making  a  farthing; 
the  \eirr6v  or  half  quadrans,  being  a  Jewish  coin, 
has  to  be  explained),  1542  ('the  Preparation,  that 
is,  the  day  before  the  sabbath ')  ;  from  the  absence 
of  mention  of  the  Jewish  law ;  and  from  the 
geographical  description  of  133  ('the  Mount  of 
Olives*  over  against  the  temple').  Chrysostom's 
statement  (Prowm,  in  Matt. ),  that  Egypt  was  the 
place  of  writing,  is  negatived  by  the  silence  of  the 
Alexandrian  Fathers  Clement  and  Origen,  and 
is  probably  a  mistaken  inference  from  Eusebius, 
HE  ii.  16,  which  says  that  Mark  was  sent  to 
Egypt  and  preached  there  the  gospel  which  he 
had  composed.  Some  moderns  have  supposed 
a  double  publication,  one  in  Rome  and  one  in 
Alexandria. 

The  question  of  date  is  more  difficult.  From 
internal  considerations  we  should  certainly  assign 
an  early  date  to  Mk.,  at  any  rate  before  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Discourse  on  the  End  (esp. 
13i3f.  24. 30. 33)  js  reported  as  if  the  fulfilment  were 
only  in  prospect,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
hardly  possible  if  the  siege  of  Titus  had  already 
taken  place.  This  conclusion  becomes  still  more 
likely  when  we  compare  Mk.  with  Mt.  and  Luke. 
The  discourse  seems  to  join  together  two  separate 
things,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end 
of  the  world.  All  the  Synoptics  begin  with  the 
destruction    of   the   Temple.      In    Mk.    and    Lk. 

*  Mk.  uses  to  epos  tm  'EkxtSr  here  and  in  1426 ;  but  in  111  we 
muse  probably  accentuate  the  last  word  as  oxytone— rfis  re  o/>« 
ri  'E^«i«i»  (B  k  r)— i.e.  the  substantive  is  'E\*/.i»,  '  an  olive  grove 
(as  in  Ac  l12  Uvo  opous  toZ  xaXouuivov  'Kkouuvo;).  See  Deissmann, 
Bil».  Stud.  p.  208 f.,  and  Swete,  St.  Mark  on  111. 
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follows  a  discourse  which  apparently  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  the  passage 
Mk  1324"37  seems  to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  Matthew  in  his  accustomed  manner  weaves 
together  Jesus'  sayings  which  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists are  distinct,  and  mingles  together  the  two 
events  spoken  of.  Thus  the  compiler  of  the 
Matthaean  discourse  (we  need  beg  no  question  as 
to  authorship)  evidently  thought  that  the  two 
events  would  be  synchronous,  and  therefore  must 
have  written  his  account  of  the  prophecy  (not 
necessarily  the  whole  Gospel)  before  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem.    If  so,  the  Markan  discourse  is  earlier 

still. 

So  the  reference  to  the  shewbread  (226  ovk  fifeori, 
present)  seems  to  imply  that  the  Temple  was  at 
the  time  of  writing  still  standing,  and  that  the 
presentation  of  the  shewbread  still  went  on.  Also 
the  considerations  mentioned  above  in  §  iii.  3,  i,  as 
to  the  description  of  Jesus'  inner  feelings,  the 
style  and  details  of  the  Gospel,  point  strongly  in 
the  same  direction.  If,  again,  we  were  to  hold  the 
theory  of  an  Aramaic  original  (but  see  §  v.),  we 
could  hardly  avoid  supposing  a  still  earlier  date. 

"We  have  then  to  consider  if  the  external  evi- 
dence contradicts  the  internal.  The  date  of  two 
other  NT  books  affects  our  judgment,  (a)  If  we 
adopt  the  early  date  for  Acts  (c.  A.D.  62),  i.e.  if  we 
suppose  that  St.  Luke  tells  us  no  more  of  St.  Paul's 
history  after  the  two  years  at  Rome  simply  because 
nothing  more  at  the  time  of  writing  had  happened, 
we  must  assign  a  still  earlier  date  to  Lk. ,  and  a 
fortiori  to  Mark.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  early  date  of  Acts,  though  many  hold  that 
Lk  2120  ('Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies'), 
when  we  compare  it  with  Mk  1314,  Mt  2415 
('abomination  of  desolation'),  betokens  a  writing 
after  the  event  described.  (b)  Papias  by  implica- 
tion, and  Irenseus  (iii.  1.  1)  explicitly,  say  that 
Mark  wrote  after  Peter's  death  (see  §  ii.  above) — 
Irenseus  also  asserts  that  Matthew  wrote  first — 
while  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  say  that 
he  wrote  in  Peter's  lifetime.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
former  statement  as  true,  the  date  of  1  Peter  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  internal 
evidence  for  the  date  of  Mark.  For  we  can  hardly 
assign  a  very  early  date  to  it  (e.g.  1  P  416  '  [suffer] 
as  a  Christian ').  There  is  no  great  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  St.  Peter  died  in  the  same  year  as  St. 
Paul,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  survived  him 
for  some  considerable  time,  during  which  St.  Mark 
acted  as  his  interpreter.  The  indications  of  a  later 
date  in  1  Peter  do  not  then  militate  against  the 
Petrine  authorship  of  that  Epistle.  But  if  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  after  Peter's  death,  the  early 
date  to  which  the  internal  evidence  leads  us 
becomes  difficult.  While,  therefore,  we  might 
have  agreed  with  Swete  (St.  Mark,  p.  xl)  that  the 
witness  of  Irenseus  and  Papias  is  more  probable 
than  that  of  Clement  and  Origen,  if  we  had 
nothing  else  to  go  by,  yet,  in  view  of  the  strong 
internal  indications  of  an  early  date,  we  are 
perhaps  led  to  prefer  the  Alexandrian  view  that 
Mark  wrote  in  the  lifetime  of  Peter.  Neverthe- 
less Swete's  date,  just  before  A.D.  70,  is  chrono- 
logically possible  (the  order  would  then  be  1  Peter ; 
death  of  St.  Peter  ;  Mk.),  but  it  allows  very  little 
time  for  the  Mt.  Discourse  on  the  End  to  be  written. 
Possibly  the  theory  of  a  double  publication  might 
reconcile  the  Patristic  testimony ;  but,  if  so,  the 
second  edition  probably  differed  hardly  at  all  from 
the  first  (see  §§  vi.  vii.  below). 

§  v.  The  Aramaic  characteristics  and  ori- 
ginal LANGUAGE  OF  Mark. — The  external  evi- 
dence would  not  lead  us  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  Greek  St.  Mark  as  we  have  it  is  an 
original  composition,  and  not  a  translation  from 
any  Aramaic  document.  "We  have,  however,  to 
vol.  ii. — 9 


consider  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  which  the 
Gospel  itself  brings  out — the  strong  Aramaic  tinge 
which  goes  all  through  it.  This  tinge  has  led  some 
to  postulate  an  Aramaic  original,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  Gospel  which  we  possess  is  a  translation. 
We  may  first  collect  together  and  comment  on 
instances  of  this  characteristic,  and  then  consider 
how  they  bear  on  the  question  of  the  original 
language. 

1.  Aramaisms. — A  characteristic  of  Mk.  is  the 
retention  of  several  Aramaic  words  transliterated 
into  Greek.  Such  are  : — poavripyis  317  ( =  uh  '«>  ?, 
the  o  or  the  a  being  probably  an  intrusion  in 
the  text,  or  pavrjpoyh  being  perhaps  the  original 
reading,  see  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  49, 
Gramm.  d.  Jud.-Pal.  Aramaisch,  p.  112;  the 
syr 8iu  psh  is  •_!_•_. •)  -  »  '  *">,  which  the  Nestorians 

pronounce  but  raysh,  the  Jacobites  bn6  [or  bnai  ?] 
ryesh,  both  with  mute  yudh — for  a  possible  origin 
of  these  forms  see  Burkitt,  Evang.  da-Mephar. 
ii.  p.  280  ;  the  Armenian  is  '  Banereges ') ;  raXeidb 

Koi/i  541  (  =  "pip  K^ba,  syr  p*  -  .  ^">o  <*i  ]A  .  \  ^  with 

X 

yudh  quiescent,  syr 8in  wanting :  some  Greek  MSS 
read   kov/ju;    see  also    below);    Koppdv  711   (  =  J?1iJ, 

syr 8i"  ^OJCLQ,  syr i>sh  ._iJLO5q_0,  p  *~"Q  o  being 
the  usual  Syriac  name  for  the  Eucharist) ;  t<p<t>a.6d 
7s*  ( =  nngriy) ;  dftSd  1436  (  =  k?k,  again  in  Ro  815,  Gal 
46,  see  Abba).  These  occur  in  Mk.  only  of  the 
Gospels,  as  does  the  redundant  Baprificuos  (6  vlbs 
Ti/iai'ou  Bap.)  1048  (Mt.  Lk.  give  no  name;  Barti- 
mseus  could  not  be  the  blind  man's  own  real  name, 
though  he  may  have  been  known  by  it ;  cf.  Bar- 
jona,  Barabbas).  Two  others  are  found  also  in  Mt. 
and  Jn.,  pappd  Mk  95  ll21  1445  (  =  '?%  Syrsincui)sh 

7  ,P  7      .■>. 

-  -  *-i>),  iiaavvd  1 19  ( =  Kjjjgnn,  SyrsincuP8h  p_L^O|); 
a  third  in  Jn.,  pappovvel  Mk  1051  (  =  "Ji3-i,  syrsin 

-  *  7  7 

.  .  \n«"i>  syr cu  wanting  in  Jn.  also,  syr  J"*  -  »  *~»\ 

«.  7 

syr  "d  .  .  wii  perhaps  a  diminutive) ;  these 
three  are  not  found  in  Luke.     The  Heb.-Aram. 

d/ify  (jdn,  syr      -  ^i  |  )  is  retained  by  all  the  Evan- 

gelists,  but  much  less  often  by  Luke  than  by  the 
others ;  note  also  that  Mk  328  d^v  \£yw  becomes 
in  Mt  1231  Slo.  tovto  \<?ya>,  and  so  sometimes  else- 
where. The  Aramaic  Word  from  the  Cross  is 
remarkable,  'E\wl,  'EXw/,  \a/j.d  aapaxQavd  Mk  1534 

('iSP3?  nab  'x  'rfSf,  SyrBini>sh  ]iVn\   ']    «_,aiX) 

o  r 

.  »  i/\o«i  m  with  both  yudhs  quiescent;  vv.ll. 
are  i{Kd  D  and  some  old  latt.,  \epd  and  ^a<pdavei  D, 
zaphtani  d,  zaphani  k).  The  Divine  name  here  is 
a  Hebraized  form  of  the  pure  Aramaic  'n^g  (syr. 

.0.7 

kjCTL^I).  'EXw/  recurs  in  the  HB  text  of  Mt  2748 
(so  Westcott-Hort),  but  the  AV  and  RV  text, 
following  other  MSS,  have  ^Xei  or  ijXf  (so  syrsin 

.  .  V^  syrp8h^j];  syr™  wanting),  and  this  would 

x 

be  a  correction  by  Matthew,  or  (as  Westcott-Hort, 
Notes,  p.  21)  by  a  Matthaean  scribe  or  editor,  to  suit 
the  Hebrew  form  'Sn,  which  was  no  doubt  familiar 
from  liturgical  worship.  This  reading  is  probably 
confirmed  by  pseudo-Peter,  for  it  apparently  under- 
lies his  strange  phrase  y  Siva/xh  fiov,  i)  5.,  Kar^Xenf/dt 

,.»  7 
p.e,  being  mistaken  for  S:o  (syr.  |N  i  Kt)  'strength.' 
The  object  of  the  Matthsean  correction  would  be  to 
make  it  more  obvious  why  the  people  thought  that 
Elijah  was  being  invoked,  the  form  'EXw/  being 
much  farther  from  'HXetas  than  'HXei  is  ;  and  this 
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consideration  would  point  to  our  Lord  Himself 
having  used  the  pure  Hebrew  form  of  the  Divine 
name  rather  than  the  Aramaic. 

Certain    Aramaic    (or    Hebrew)    proper    names 
should  also  be  noted:  Kavavaios  318  (so  Mt.,=Lk. 

«  0    V    0 

Ac.  Zi;Xuri5s;  =  Aram.  Kjwp,  syr™"*1'  |  »  1  \ ,("))  ; 
'laicapidid  319,  also  -uttjs  (so  also  Mt.  Lk.  ;  Heb.  v'x 

ni'ii?,  syr 8in  *h  V|oI^2m  ;  syrra  'so]  in  Lk  223) ; 

BeeXfe^otfX  or,  as  B,  BeefrSoiSX  322  (so  Lk.,  and  so 
Mt.  elsewhere),  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
perhaps   '  lord  of  dung '   or   '  lord  of  habitation  ' 

(syrCU8inpsh  -<^^«-i]  \^*^>  'lord  of  flies') ;  perhaps 

Aa\/j.avov8d  810  (els  rd^fiiprj  A.  =  Km:Dl?i  NnuD^,  the 
second  word  being  inadvertently  repeated  and  the 
real  name  being  dropped  (Harris,  Study  of  Codex 
Bezce,  p.  178  ;  but  see  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  66  ;  D  has  Me\eya8d,  d  Magidan,  syrsin  ,^j_LO, 

syrp8h  |/n  iVn\^  •  in  i|  Mt  1539  the  best  Greek 
text  has  Ma.ya.8di>,  syr8in  as  above,  syrcu  ,Oj_.,LiiO, 

syrpsh  nt    .  Vi).  To\yo6di>  1522  KB,  etc.  (iirl  rbv  ToX- 

yoBdv  rbirov)=Vo\yo8d  Mt.  Jn.  (Mt.  Mk.  translate  it 
by  Kpavlov  tottos,  Jn.  leaves  it  without  translation, 
Lk.  has  Kpavlov  only ;  the  Aram,  is  K^a^,  syr 8in 

1AX-jQ_.i  in  Mk.  but  ]AXa_ML_yj,  in  Mt.,  and  so 

syr  v"h  throughout,  syr sin  is  wanting  in  Jn. ;  syr cu  is 
wanting  in  all  these  places ;  in  Lk.  syr 8in  cu  ps'1  have 

)/\^O^Q). 

The  frequent  use  of  a  participle  and  the  sub- 
stantive verb  in  Mk.  may  well  be  due  to  Aramaic 
influence,  the  Aramaic  participle  with  Kin,  for 
example,  forming  an  imperfect  (see  W.  C.  Allen  in 
Expositor,  6th  series,  vol.  i.  p.  436)  ;  e.g.  I6  9jv  6 
'Iwdinjs  iv8e8v/j.ivos,  l23  ?jv  SiSdcrKuiv  (so  Mt. ),  l33  iiri- 
o-vvrryptvi)  9/v,  and  so  26- 18  55  652  94  1022- 32  1326  144-  40-  64 
157. 26. 43. 46 .  an(j  jn  some  <  Western '  texts  of  l39  (?jv 
K-qpiiaeoiv  for  9j\8ev  k.  )  24  (9jv  KaraKelp-evos  for  /caW/cei-ro) ; 
similarly  also  perhaps  a  participle  with  iyivero,  as 
93  iyivero  o-TiKpovra,  97  iy.  ewi<TKid$;ovcra,  both  altered 
in  Mt.  and  Lk.  ;  and  so  whichever  way  we  read  l4 
(iyivero  'Iwdvrjs  6  fHairrlfav  .  .  xrjpvaauv,  v.l.  iy.  'I. 
Pairr.  Kal  K-qp. ,  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk. ). 

The  use  of  some  prepositions  after  verbs,  etc. ,  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  (Allen,  loc. 
cit. ),  as  ipxerai  iirlau  l7,  iv  aoi  evS6Ki)o-a  l11,  irio-reiere 
ev  11B,  Xiyovvi  -rrepl  l30,  icrdlei  fierd  216,  tarai  a7r6  529, 
ilwaye  els  elprivqv  5s4,  irytrjs  dirb  534,  8td  rCiv  xeip&v  aiirou 
62  (but  the  Aramaic  would  have  the  singular), 
eXdXr/o-e  /xerd  650,  Xd/3?7  aird  122.  Similarly  also  pre- 
positions repeated  after  compound  verbs,  as  e£eX0e 
<?£  I25,  and  so  l26-  42- 45  21  52- 8- 13-  "  654  717-  26-  29-  31 
925. 28. 45. 47  10is  etc  .  the  suggestion  apparently 
being  that  these  represent  Aramaic  forms  like 
IP  psi,  •?  hy. 

Phrases  like  860  Sio  67,  o-vfiirona  o-vp.irb<na  639, 
Trpaaial  irpaaial  640  are  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  idioms. 
Also  several  other  Aramaic  phrases  have  been 
noted,  as  'sons  of  the  bridechamber '  219  (so  Mt. 
Lk),  'sons  of  men'  328  (see  §  vii.  2  below),  elire 
Sodijvai  543,  p.la  ruv  aafifidrwv  162  (positive  for  super- 
lative), yiverai  Kal  215  (so  Mt.,  not  Lk.),  iyivero 
^8ev  l9  (Mk.  only) ;  and  the  indefinite  use  of  eh  = 
TO  (for  res)  9"  1017  1228  131  1418-  ee  (Allen,  loc.  cit.). 
Dalman  also  has  made  a  collection  of  Hebraisms 
and  Aramaisms  in  the  Gospels  ( Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  20 ft.),  though  he  considers  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  proof  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original. 
Of  these  the  following  are  found  in  Mk. :— t'X0oC<ra 
redundantly  used  with  a  finite  verb  725  (i.  irpovi- 


ireo-e) ;  d<pels  with  a  term  signifying  departure  where 
the  idea  of  '  leaving '  is  not  emphasized  436  813  12Ja ; 
Kadrnxevov  and  arriKere  where  they  are  superfluous 
2i4  1125.  (ivao-Tds  used  redundantly  214  724  101- « 
(AC) ;  '  answer  and  say'  333  7*  95  1051  ll14  1235  159, 
often  when  no  question  has  been  asked ;  eXdXrjaev 
Kal  \iyei  650  (?) ;  -/jpiaro  (-avro)  with  infinitive 
when  nothing  follows  developing  the  action,  26 
times ;  eidews  or  ev8ijs,  a  favourite  form  in  Mk.  (45 
times)  =  Aram.  i;n ;  the  use  of  irpbounrov,  not  only 
in  a  quotation  like  l2,  but  in  the  phrase  /3X<?jreis  ets 
irp.  dvdpuirwv  1214,  and  some  others. 

2.  Original  language  of  Mark.— The  Aramaic 
tinge  in  our  Gospel  is  thought  by  some,  e.g.  Blass 
(Philology  of  the  Gospels,  ch.  xi.)  and  Allen  (loc. 
cit.),  to  show  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
Aramaic.  A  large  number  of  the  real  or  alleged 
Aramaisms  given  above  are  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk. ; 
but  it  is  argued  that  as  they  had  ex  hypothesi  Mk. 
before  them,  they  merely  retained  a  certain  number 
of  the  Aramaisms  of  their  source.  Moreover,  the 
Aramaisms  are  found  not  only  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  in  which  case  they  might  be  explained  as 
being  due  to  the  faithful  reporting  of  His  ipsissima 
verba,  but  also  in  the  framework  of  the  Gospel. 
On  the  theory  of  an  Aramaic  original,  Allen  ex- 
plains the  frequent  use  in  Mk.  of  Kal  as  a  connect- 
ing link  (cf.  Aram.  1),  and  of  five  particles  constantly 
used,  e68us  (see  above),  7rdXii',  Si,  ydp,  dXXd,  other 
particles  being  rare.  He  also  explains  the  favourite 
historic  present  in  Mk.  as  coming  from  the  use  of 
an  Aramaic  present  participle  for  this  purpose.    In 

Syriac  it  is  so  found  only  in  the  verb   i^D\   'to 

say'  (Noldeke,  Syr.  Gramm.  §  274,  p.  190),  except 
in  syr  hkl,  where  it  is  a  literal  translation.  But 
in  the  other  Aramaic  dialects  this  usage  is  not  so 
limited ;  the  idiom  is  found  with  other  verbs,  e.g. 
in  Daniel  and  Tobit,  and  its  presence  in  an  original 
Aramaic  Mk.  would  bring  us  to  the  frequent  his- 
toric presents  in  the  Greek  Mk.  The  irregularity 
noticed  above  (§  iii.  5)  of  their  being  mixed  up  with 
past  tenses  occurs  also  in  Aramaic.  It  is  also 
thought  that  the  difficult  els  rpi&Kovra  Kal  els  (v.l.  iv 
Westcott-Hort)  e^Kovra  Kal  els  (v.l.  iv  WH)  eKarov 
in  48  (cf.  420)  is  explained  by  the  ets  (i.e.  els)  repre- 
senting in,  cf.  Dn  319  (but  equally  well  els  might 
represent  an  Aramaic  3  'at  the  rate  of) ;  and  that 
the  ipxerai  of  421  and  iv  6v6/mn  6Vt  of  941  and  im- 
fiaXdiv  of  1472  (see  above,  §  iii.  &  (A))  come  from  a  mis- 
translation of  some  (unknown)  Aramaic  original. 
In  the  JThSt  ii.  298,  Allen  suggests  that  the  word 
iKe<paKlw<rav  (124)  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  ib"k;n  '  they 
injured'  with  ib"n-ik,  which  would  be  a  puzzle  to 
the  translator,  who  rendered  it  by  this  coined 
word,  taking  it  from  Aram.  b>nt  '  a  head.'  Simi- 
larly, Prof.  Marshall  (Expositor,  4th  series,  iv.  377) 
thinks  that  Mk  510  ^w  rijs  x<tyas  and  ||  Lk  831  els 
rbv  dpvo-aov  (Mt.  different)  are  the  result  of  trans- 
lations of  one  Aramaic  original,  jn«  meaning  both 
'  earth  '  or  '  land '  and  '  below. ' 

Blass  brings  different  arguments  on  the  same 
side.  They  run  in  two  lines,  (a)  He  suggests 
that  St.  Luke  in  Ac  1-12  used  an  Aramaic  source, 
while  the  rest  of  the  book  was  his  own  independ- 
ent work.  In  these  twelve  chapters  Aramaisms 
abound,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  book  they  are 
comparatively  scarce  ;  and  the  style  of  the  twelve 
chapters  is  rough  as  compared  with  St.  Luke  s 
own.  Blass  conjectures  that  Mark,  who,  as  son  of 
a  prominent  Christian  lady  in  Jerusalem,  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task,  wrote  the  Aramaic  source. 
[With  this  we  may  compare  Weiss's  idea  that  Mark 
ended  his  Gospel  at  168  because  he  went  on  to 
write  a  second  work,  which  began  with  the  Resur- 
rection appearances].  If  so,  the  first  work,  i.e.  the 
Gospel,  would  be  in  Aramaic,     (b)  Blass  thinks  that 
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the  various  readings  in  the  present  MSS  of  Mk., 
and  those  shown  by  Patristic  quotations,  are  relics 
of  different  translations  of  an  original  Aramaic. 

In  reviewing  these  considerations,  we  must  re- 
mark that  Dr.  Blass's  first  argument  rests  on  pure 
conjecture.  Why  should  Mark  be  the  writer  of  the 
supposed  Aramaic  source  of  Ac  1-12  ?  And  if  so, 
why  must  he  have  written  two  books  in  the  same 
language?  He  was  confessedly  bilingual,  able  to 
write  in  both  Greek  and  Aramaic.  This  argument, 
then,  is  a  halting  one.  And  the  second  seems 
scarcely  less  precarious.  The  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Allen  are  more  substantial.  But  these  also  appear 
to  be  inconclusive.  They  certainly  show  that  the 
Aramaic  tinge,  strong  in  all  the  Synoptics,  is 
strongest  in  Mark.  But  this  need  mean  no  more 
than  that  Aramaic  was  St.  Mark's  native  language, 
that  in  which  he  thought,  as  most  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  would  do.  The  Greek  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine was  doubtless  saturated  with  Aramaic  forms 
and  idioms,  and  Mark,  whose  style  is  compara- 
tively unpolished,  discarded  them  less  than  the 
other  Synoptists.  The  theory  of  an  Aramaic  ori- 
ginal has  some  formidable  difficulties  to  overcome. 
Papias  had  evidently  never  heard  of  any  but  a 
Greek  Mk.,  and  no  ecclesiastical  writer  suggests 
that  the  latter  is  a  translation.  The  external 
evidence  is  all  against  the  hypothesis  which  we 
have  been  examining.  But  so,  also,  when  we  look 
closely,  is  the  internal  evidence.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  Aramaisms  in  Mark.  Of  these, 
however,  we  may  dismiss,  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  proper  names,  which  would  be  used  in  Palestine 
equally  whether  an  author  wrote  in  Aramaic  or 
in  Greek.  The  influence  of  Aramaic  grammar  and 
diction  may  also  probably  be  dismissed,  seeing 
that  the  writer  doubtless  thought  in  Aramaic. 
There  remain,  then,  the  suggestions  of  mistrans- 
lation, which,  however,  are  too  ingenious  for  veri- 
similitude, and  the  transliterations  like  Talitlia 
CumL  But  the  fact  that  practically  in  each  case 
of  transliteration  a  Greek  interpretation  is  added, 
is  fatal  to  the  idea  that  we  have  here  traces  of  a 
conservative  translator  who  incorporated  bodily 
the  words  which  he  found  in  the  book  before  him. 
As  Swete  remarks  (St.  Mark,  p.  xlii),  a  translator 
might  have  either  translated  the  Aramaic  or  trans- 
literated it;  but  transliteration  followed  by  in- 
terpretation savours  of  an  original  writer.  A  still 
more  fatal  objection  is  the  freshness  of  the  style  of 
our  Gospel.  Even  the  best  translation  loses  the 
individuality  of  the  author.  But  here  we  have  a 
book  in  which  the  individuality  is  most  strongly 
marked.  It  can  hardly  be  a  second-hand  repro- 
duction of  any  one's  work. 

If  the  Aramaic-original  theory  be  true,  we  must 
put  back  the  date  considerably,  as  Mr.  Allen  (loc. 
cit.)  sees,  probably  to  a  date  before  A.d.  60  ;  and 
then  the  Gospel  is  not  likely  to  have  been  written 
in  Rome.  In  this  last  detail  the  ecclesiastical 
testimony  is  again  contradicted  by  the  theory. 

There  is  a  line  of  argument  which,  though  inter- 
esting, does  not  really  bear  on  this  question.  In 
5J1,  for  raXeidd  or  ra\i6d,  D  has  0aj3iT&,  supported 
by  Old  Latin  tabitha,  or  thabitha,  or  thabita,  as 
if  the  girl's  name  were  Tabitha  (cf.  Ac  920).     In 

a  Syriac  text  the  transition  from  ]A  .  \  ^  to 
|A->'">£  would  be  easy.  The  Old  Latin  MS  e 
has  the  curious  reading  '  tabea  acultha  quod  est 
interpretatum  puella  puella  tibi  dico  exsurge.' 
But  these  variations  show  nothing  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  Mk. ;  they  show  only  that  D 
and  the  Old  Latin  MSS  were  directly  or  indirectly 
influenced  by  the  Syriac  versions  (see  Chase,  Syro- 
Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  109  f.). 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  statement  of  some 
cursive  Greek  MSS,  that  the  Gospel  was  written 


in  Latin  fPa>,uatcrW).  They  add  that  it  was  written 
in  Rome,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  of 
the  other  statement.  It  was  supposed  that  if 
Rome  was  the  place  of  writing,  the  Gospel  must 
have  been  written  in  Latin.  But  this  deduction  is 
known  to  be  without  warrant.  Those  in  Rome  for 
whom  the  Gospel  was  written  would  speak  Greek. 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christian  community  in 
Rome  in  Greek,  and  St.  Clement  wrote  from  Rome 
in  the  same  language.  Further,  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  Mk.  shows  that,  whatever  it  is,  it 
is  not  a  translation  into  Greek  from  Latin.  Thus 
this  idea  may  be  very  briefly  dismissed. 

vi.  The  last  twelve  verses.— The  question 
of  the  end  of  the  Gospel  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 
whatever  view  we  take  of  the  paragraph  which 
now  brings  it  to  a  close.  An  endeavour  will  be 
made  in  this  section  to  state  and  weigh  all  the 
principal  arguments ;  it  would  seem  that  neither 
the  supporters  nor  the  impugners  of  the  present 
ending  have  quite  done  justice  to  the  strength  of 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  The  facts  to  be 
considered  are  as  follows.  There  are  three  ways 
of  ending  the  Gospel.  The  first,  here  called  the 
'Short  Ending,'  stops  at  168  tQofiovvTo  ydp.  The 
second,  here  cited  as  the  '  Long  Ending,'  is  that  of 
our  ordinary  Bibles  (169"20),  the  last  twelve  verses. 
But  there  is  also  a  third,  here  called  the  '  Inter- 
mediate Ending,'  which  runs  as  follows  :  irivra  Si 
to.  irapiiyyeX/j.iva  rots  irepl  rbv  lUrpov  <rvvT6p.ws  i^y- 
7ei\ax.  p-era.  Si  ravra  ko.1  aiirbs  6  'IijcroOs  litpdvr)  abroTs 
/ecu]  airb  avaToXrjs  ko.1  &XP1  Siicews  i^airi(TTei\ev  Si  avrdv 
rb  Upbv  Kai  &(f>8apTov  K-/jpvy/j.a  rijs  aiuvlov  aoiTTjpias. 
'  And  they  immediately  (or  briefly)  made  known 
all  things  that  had  been  commanded  (them)  to 
those  about  Peter.  And  after  this  Jesus  himself 
[appeared  to  them  and]  sent  out  by  means  of  them 
from  the  East  even  to  the  "West  the  holy  and  in- 
corruptible preaching  of  the  eternal  salvation.' 
This  ending  is  found  in  four  minor  uncials,  L 
(Codex  Regius,  8th  cent.),  i 12  (Fragmentum  Sinaiti- 
cum,  7th  cent.),  p  (Fragm.  Parisiense,  8th  cent.), 
and  ^  (Codex  Athous  Lauree,  8th  or  9th  cent.),  in 
all  of  them  as  an  alternative  to  the  Long  Ending, 
though  it  would  appear  that  the  archetype  of  the 
first  three,  at  any  rate,  ended  at  168.  The  Inter- 
mediate Ending  is  also  found  in  the  Old  Latin  k, 
standing  alone,  in  several  MSS  of  the  Ethiopic 
prefixed  to  the  Long  Ending,  and  in  the  margin  of 
syr  hkl,  of  two  Bohairic  MSS,  and  of  a  cursive  Greek 
MS.  No  one  maintains  its  genuineness ;  it  is 
clearly  written  as  an  end  to  the  Gospel,  and  is  not 
an  independent  fragment.  It  is  probably  due  to 
an  early  scribe,  who  wrote  it  either  because  he  had 
before  him  the  Long  Ending  and  objected  to  it,  or 
because  he  had  before  him  the  Short  Ending  and 
thought  it  abrupt.  Swete  (St.  Mark,  p.  cviii)  con- 
jectures that  he  was  a  Western,  because  of  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  West.  Nestle  makes  him  an 
Egyptian,  without  giving  reasons  (Hastings'  DB 
iii.*13).  Dobschiitz  (TU  xi.  1,  p.  73  f.,  quoted  by 
Swete)  thinks  that  the  ending  is  part  of  the 
'  Preaching  of  Peter ' ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is 
against  this  (see  above).  It  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  Fathers.  Its  presence,  however,  bears  materi- 
ally on  the  whole  question.  The  only  variation  in 
the  readings  that  need  be  mentioned  is  that  i<pdvq 
aurois  ko.1,  which  the  sense  clearly  demands,  is 
omitted  by  Li,  avroh  Kai  is  omitted  by  •*■,  and  ko.1 
by  all  the  Greek  codices, — it  has  to  be  supplied 
from  the  versions. 

The  Short  Ending  is  found  in  NB,  syr  sin,  and 
also  in  the  oldest  MSS  of  the  Armenian  and 
Ethiopic  versions.  Eusebius  says  (ad  Marin. 
Qusest.  1,  vol.  4)  that  the  Long  Ending  was  not  in 
the  '  accurate  copies '  of  his  day ;  later  writers 
copy  Eusebius,  and  do  not  add  to  our  knowledge. 
Ter'tullian,   Cyprian,    Athanasius,    and    Cyril    of 
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Jerusalem  are  silent  about  the  Long  Ending  ;  and 
this  would  be  very  significant  if  it  were  not  that 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theodoret  are  also  silent, 
though  they  must  have  known  verses  which  were 
in  wide  circulation  in  their  time.  Here  we  must 
note,  further,  that  the  fact  that  the  Short  Ending 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  original  close  of  the 
Gospel  (see  below),  is  no  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  other  two  extant  endings. 

The  Long  Ending  is  found  in  practically  all 
the  authorities  except  those  mentioned  above — in 
almost  all  the  uncials  and  cursives,  the  lectionaries, 
in  the  great  majority  of  versions.  It  is  explicitly 
quoted  by  Irenreus  as  a  genuine  part  of  Mk.  (iii. 
10.  6 :  '  in  fine  autem  evangelii  ait  Marcus,  Et 
quidem  Dominus  Jesus,'  etc.  =Mk  1619).  It  is  also 
probably  referred  to  by  Justin  (Apol.  i.  45 :  4$e\- 
66i>Tes  iravraxov  iK-fipv^av  =  Mk  1620) ;  possibly  by 
'Barnabas'  (xv.  9,  <f>avepo>Bels  avifiri  eis  oipavovs  ;  cf. 
Mk  1614  ^avepuidri)  and  Hernias  (Sim.  IX.  xxv.  1,  2  ; 
cf.  Mk  1615).  But  these  last  two  cases  are  quite 
uncertain,  and  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  any 
Father  before  Irenteus  knew  these  verses  as  part  of 
the  Gospel ;  they  may  have  known  them  from  some 
other  writer.  Dr.  Salmon  argues  with  some  force 
(In trod.,  appendix  to  Lect.  ix.)  that  though  KB 
have  not  got  these  verses,  yet  in  this  part  they 
are  copied  from  one  archetype  which  probably 
did  contain  them.  The  scribes  seem  to  have  pur- 
posely omitted  something  which  was  in  the  arche- 
type, leaving  a  blank  or  distending  the  writing, 
and  that  something  mus^  have  been  of  about  the 
same  length  as  the  Long  Ending.  Salmon  con- 
jectures that  the  scribes  of  K  and  B  were  of  the 
school  of  Eusebius,  and  that  they  left  out  these 
verses,  though  they  had  them  in  their  original, 
because  Eusebius  disapproved  of  them.  No  writer 
before  Eusebius  is  known  to  have  rejected  them, 
and  their  presence  in  all  later  MSS  shows  that 
the  successors  of  Eusebius,  in  spite  of  his  great 
authority,  did  not  follow  his  judgment  in  the 
matter.  If,  however,  Salmon's  argument  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  sound,  and  if  JKB  when  cross- 
examined  give  evidence,  as  he  says,  for  the  dis- 
puted ending  and  not  against  it,  yet  the  absence 
of  the  ending  in  syr  sin  and  in  Eusebius'  '  more 
accurate  copies'  remains  a  stumbling-block  to 
accepting  the  further  inference  that  the  Long 
Ending  is  genuine.  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  has  sug- 
gested (Expositor,  4th  series,  viii.  241)  that  these 
verses  are  the  work  of  the  Aristion  mentioned  by 
Papias  as  one  of  our  Lord's  disciples.  In  an  Ar- 
menian MS.  of  the  Gospels  written  A.D.  986  (only 
discovered  in  1891),  the  Long  Ending  is  said  to  be 
'  of  the  presbyter  Ariston,'  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  understand  Aristion  to  be  meant,  the 
iota  having  fallen  in  transcription  into  Armenian. 
But  the  evidence  is  too  late  to  be  of  much  worth. 

The  internal  evidence  is  important.  It  is  freely 
admitted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Long  Ending 
that  its  style  and  vocabulary  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  main  part  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
this  consideration  is  decisive  against  the  author- 
ship being  the  same.  But  this  does  not  at  once 
bring  us  to  a  solution  of  all  our  difficulties.  As 
far  as  style  goes,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  Long  Ending  is  not  by  St.  Mark.  Salmon  (loc. 
cit.)  suggests  that  our  Second  Gospel  is,  in  its 
present  form,  the  latest  of  the  Synoptics,  St.  Mark 
having,  indeed,  followed  the  written  Petrine  tra- 
dition more  faithfully  than  the  others,  and  having 
incorporated  it  in  his  Gospel  almost  in  its  own 
words,  prefixing  l1-15  and  adding  169ff-,  inserting 
also  various  editorial  touches  (for  which  see  §  vii.  2 
below).  Certainly  both  the  first  fifteen  and  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  our  Gospel  show  the  same 
system  of  summarizing  events, — Salmon  suggests 
that  it  was  these  two  passages  which  led  Augustine 


to  call  Mark  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew, — and  so 
far  they  might  be  by  the  same  author.  Yet  the 
style  of  the  '  preface '  and  that  of  the  '  appendix  ' 
are  not  similar.  A  greater  objection  to  this  view 
is  that  it  supposes  in  reality  a  Peter-Gospel  not 
written  by  St.  Mark ;  but  ecclesiastical  writers 
never  represent  St.  Peter  as  writing  a  Gospel 
either  by  himself  or  by  any  scribe  or  '  interpreter' 
except  St.  Mark.  For  we  notice  that  this  theory 
will  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  additional  hypo- 
thesis (not  Salmon's),  that  St.  Mark  wrote  a  first 
edition,  perhaps  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  a  later 
one,  with  added  matter,^  perhaps  at  Alexandria. 
The  style-argument  is  decisively  against  this ;  more- 
over, some  traces  of  the  original  ending  would  have 
survived,  and  the  Church  to  which  he  gave  his  first 
edition  would  have  preserved  the  words  with  which 
that  edition  closed. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  seems  to  the 
present  writer  decisive  against  Dr.  Salmon's  view. 
The  Long  Ending  could  not,  like  the  Intermediate 
one,  have  been  written — whether  by  Mark  or  by 
another — expressly  to  finish  the  Gospel  left  un- 
finished at  168.  For  the  beginning  of  v.9  is  not 
continuous  with  v.8.  The  subject  of  tydvi)  had  evi- 
dently been  indicated  in  the  sentence  which  had 
preceded;  yet  the  necessary  'Jesus'  cannot  he 
understood  from  anything  in  v.8.  Further,  Mary 
Magdalene  is  introduced  in  v.9  as  a  new  person, — 
she  is  indicated  as  one  irap  ^s  ^/c/3e/3Xifcei  kirrk 
5a.ip.6via, — though  she  had  just  been  mentioned  by- 
name in  1540,  47  16',  and  though  she  was  one  of  the 
women  spoken  of  throughout  the  eight  verses  pre- 
ceding the  Long  Ending.  This  paragraph,  then, 
must  be  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work,  and  could  not 
have  been  composed  on  purpose  to  end  the  Gospel. 
It  is,  indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  summary 
of  events  of  the  Forty  Days,  complete  in  itself, 
but  at  least  it  fits  very  badly  on  to  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  presence  of  the  Intermediate  Ending  also 
militates  against  the  last  twelve  verses  being  the 
work  of  St.  Mark.  It  shows  that  in  very  early 
times,  how  early  we  cannot  say,  these  verses 
were  not  unanimously  received.  The  evidence  of 
Irenaeus,  however,  shows  that  they  were  adopted 
as  an  ending  to  the  Gospel  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

We  must  probably,  then,  dismiss  the  idea  that 
either  the  Long  or  the  Intermediate  Ending  was 
the  work  of  the  Second  Evangelist.  We  have,  how- 
ever, still  to  consider  the  problem  suggested  by 
the  Short  Ending. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  168,  with  its  abrupt  and 
inauspicious  i<j>o^ovvTo  ydp,  could  possibly  be  the 
end  of  a  Gospel;  indeed,  it  seems  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Against  this  it  is  said  that 
abrupt  terminations  are  not  unknown  in  Greek 
literature  (see  Salmond  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  253). 
Yet  in  this  case  such  an  idea  is  hardly  tenable.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  Gospel  should  deliber- 
ately end  without  any  incident  of  the  risen  life  of 
our 'Lord  and  with  a  note  of  terror.  We  have 
therefore  to  suppose  a  lost  ending-,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  its  total  disappearance  is 
the  strongest  argument  of  the  supporters  of  the 
last  twelve  verses.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  it 
by,  as  is  often  done  by  those  who  impugn  them,  as 
a  matter  of  little  importance. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  last  leaf  of  the  original 
was  early  lost,  and  that  the  other  extant  endings 
were  supplied  to  take  its  place.  The  last  leaf  of  a 
MS  is  undoubtedly  the  very  one  which  is  most 
likely,  after  much  use,  to  disappear.  Dr.  Salmon 
points  out  (loc.  cit.)  that  this  idea  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  original  completely  disappeared. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  lost  leaf  would  account  for  a 
partial  circulation  of  shorter  copies,  but  for  the 
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complete  disappearance  of  the  old  ending  only  if  it 
was  Mark's  own  autograph  that  lost  its  leaf  before 
any  copy  was  made  from  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  only  one  MS  of  the  Gospel  existed  in 
Mark's  lifetime,  and  that  his  autograph  was  not 
copied  till  he  died ;  and  if  the  leaf  fell  in  Mark's 
lifetime  before  the  autograph  was  copied,  why  did 
not  Mark  write  another  ? 

There  is  an  equal  difficulty  in  the  kindred  sup- 
position that  the  Gospel  was  left  accidentally  un- 
finished at  168.  Salmon  asks  why,  if  Mark  died 
before  completing  his  work,  the  disciple  who  gave 
the  work  to  the  world  did  not  add  a  suitable  end- 
ing, as  Tertius  added  something  to  Romans  (1622), 
and  the  presbyters  (probably)  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Jn  2124)?  If  suitable  endings  were  added  after- 
wards, why  not  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  published?  And  this  supposition  is  against 
the  ecclesiastical  testimony,  which  makes  Mark 
finish  his  Gospel,  and  in  some  cases  makes  him 
take  it  to  Egypt. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  difficulties  have  been 
very  satisfactorily  met.  Perhaps  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  the  best  solution  of  them  is 
that  of  Dean  Armitage  Robinson,  who  suggests 
(Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  5)  that  the  Second  Gospel 
was  not  highly  esteemed  in  the  2nd  cent. ,  and  that 
all  copies  perished  but  one,  which  lost  its  leaf. 
We  know  that  the  Gospel  was  neglected  later  on 
(see  above,  §  ii.),  chiefly  on  account  of  its  short- 
ness, and  because  it  apparently  adds  little  to  our 
information.  This  may  well  have  been  the  case 
early  in  the  2nd  cent. ;  and  if  that  be  so,  the  circula- 
tion of  it  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  large  as 
that  of  the  other  Gospels.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  put  the  loss  of  the  leaf  so  late.  The 
same  state  of  things  might  well  have  existed  im- 
mediately after  St.  Mark's  death. 

The  difficulties  on  neither  side  can  be  neglected. 
But  our  verdict  must  be  given  after  weighing 
probabilities,  and  to  the  present  writer  they  seem 
overwhelmingly  to  preponderate  against  the  Markan 
authorship  of  the  last  twelve  verses,  or  even  against 
their  being  a  real  ending  of  the  Gospel  at  all.  But 
they  are,  nevertheless,  like  the  Pericope  Adulterce, 
an  exceedingly  ancient  and  authoritative  record  of 
the  words  and  deeds  narrated  in  them. 

vii.  Is   our   Second   Gospel   the   original 

WHICH     LAY     BEFORE     THE     FIRST     AND    THIRD 

Evangelists?  — Those  who  in  the  present  day 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative  usually  take 
a  different  line  from  that  taken  by  Baur  and  his 
school.  They  regard  our  present  canonical  Gospel 
as  an  edited  and  augmented  form  of  the  original, 
yet  as  retaining  almost  all  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  that  original.  This  hypothesis  is  much 
more  tenable  than  the  Tubingen  theory,  which 
made  all  our  Synoptic  Gospels  2nd  cent,  produc- 
tions, and  held  that  the  Mk.  known  to  Papias  was 
not  our  Mk.,  but  something  entirely  different. 
These  two  hypotheses  are,  in  reality,  inconsistent, 
and  must  be  considered  separately.  [For  an  attempt 
partially  to  combine  them  see  Sanday's  Gosp.  in 
Sec.  Cent.  v.  2,  written  in  1876,  and  not  since  re- 
printed. It  is  not  known  if  Dr.  Sanday  would 
still  maintain  the  opinions  which  he  then  held]. 

1.  Baur,  Schleiermacher,  Wendt,  Davidson, 
Kenan,  and  others  substantially  agree  in  holding 
the  latter  hypothesis.  Papias  says  that  St.  Mark 
wrote  Christ's  words  and  deeds  'accurately'  but 
'not  in  order'  (see  above,  §  ii.).  From  this  it  is 
concluded  that  the  Mk.  of  Papias  ('Ur-Marcus') 
was  not  written  'in  order,'  but  was  a  disjointed 
collection  of  speeches  and  anecdotes ;  and,  further, 
was  not  a  Gospel  in  our  later  sense  of  the  word, 
out  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  teachings  of 
Peter.    Again,  Papias  says  that  Matthew  com- 


posed the  '  oracles '  (\6yia)  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  each  one  interpreted  them  (riptxrivevtre,  aorist — 
the  interpreting  did  not  go  on  in  Papias'  own  day) 
as  he  could.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  original  language  of  Mt.,  but  the  argu- 
ment which  we  are  now  considering  is  that,  whereas 
our  present  Gospels  resemble  one  another  in  general 
plan,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  detail,  the  Mt.  of 
Papias  was  very  different  from  his  Mk. ,  the  former 
being  a  collection  of  discourses,  the  latter  a  narra- 
tive of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ.  Renan  ( Vie 
de  Jisus,  p.  xxii)  supposes  that  Matthew  wrote  the 
discourses  and  Mark  the  anecdotes  about  Christ, 
and  that  by  assimilation  our  present  Mt.  and 
Mk.  took  their  shape,  the  former  assimilating  the 
anecdotes  and  adding  them  to  the  discourses,  the 
latter  adopting  the  reverse  process.  A  further 
argument  on  the  same  side  has  been  drawn  from 
the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr  (see  above,  §  ii.), 
who  constantly  quotes  the  Evangelic  narrative, 
but  in  words  that  in  many  cases  differ  from  our 
canonical  Synoptics,  so  that  if  he  had  the  latter 
before  him,  we  cannot  always  be  sure  which  he  is 
quoting ;  we  need  not  here  consider  whether  he 
used  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  conclusion  which  at 
one  time  used  to  be  drawn  from  Justin's  quota- 
tions, and  from  his  mentioning  one  or  two  things 
not  found  in  the  canonical  texts,  e.g.  that  Christ 
was  born  in  a  cave,  and  that  the  Magi  came  from 
Arabia,  was  that  he  used  Gospels  different  from 
those  which  we  now  have.  Perhaps  also  we  should 
insert  under  this  head  the  fact  that  a  comparatively 
long  section  in  Mk.  tfi^-S®)  is  omitted  by  Luke, 
from  which  it  is  argued  by  some  that  Luke's  Mk. 
was  not  the  same  as  our  own.  It  is  also  argued 
that  the  records  of  the  Two  Feedings  show  that  our 
Mk.  is  a  compilation  from  two  separate  originals, 
one  of  which  narrated  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  the 
other  of  the  4000,  and  that  it  cannot  be  the  work, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  an  eye-witness. 

When  we  consider  these  arguments,  we  are 
struck  by  "the  fact  that  they  assume  several  dis- 
putable points.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Papias 
meant  that  his  Mk.  was  an  unconnected  collection 
of  anecdotes ;  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  meant 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  chronological  order 
of  Mk.;  and,  as  .we  have  seen  (§  ii.),  St.  Luke  was 
perhaps  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  also  assumed  as 
obvious  that  Papias  meant  only  '  discourses '  by 
\6yia.  Certainly  that  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  its  use  in  the  sense  of  '  oracles,' 
i.e.  the  inspired  Scriptures,  is  quite  common  in 
early  Christian  times.  In  Ro  32  t&  Xifyia  toO  6eo0 
may,  indeed,  refer  only  to  God's  sayings  (as  Sanday - 
Headlam,  in  loc. ;  see  also  Sanday,  Gosp.  in  Second 
Cent.  p.  155),  but  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to 
the  whole  of  OT.  Sanday-Headlam  remark  that 
from  the  time  of  Philo  onwards  the  word  was  used 
of  any  sacred  writing,  whether  discourse  or  narra- 
tive. Thus,  then,  we  cannot  assume  without  argu- 
ment that  Papias  meant  only  discourses  by  \6yta. 
Eusebius  (HE  iii.  39)  tells  us  that  Papias'  own 
work  was  called  Aoyiiov  KvptaKuiv  i^riyriireis  (v.l.  i^-q- 
yn<ris),  and  Papias  clearly  did  not  deal  only  with 
our  Lord's  sayings.  It  is  at  least  quite  possible 
that  Papias  uses  the  word  \6yia.  as  equivalent  to 
our  'Gospel'  (so  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  80  n.;  Light- 
foot,  Ess.  on  Sup.  Rel.  pp.  155  n.,  171  f.).  If  so, 
the  argument  from  the  dissimilarity  of  Papias'  Mt. 
and  Mk.  breaks  down.  But  even  supposing  (as 
living  scholars  are  more  willing  to  grant  than  were 
Lightfoot  and  Westcott)  that  X67ta  in  Papias  means 
'  discourses,'  his  words  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Matthew  wrote  sayings  only;  and  we  shall 
be  led  to  the  contrary  opinion  by  a  great  difficulty 
that  meets  the  hypothesis  in  question  at  the  out- 
set. There  was  no  time  for  the  process  imagined 
by  Renan  to  take  place.     Such  a  process  would 
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take  a  very  much  longer  time  in  its  development 
than  can  by  any  possibility  be  allowed.  And  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  hypothesis  is  that  the  result 
would  not  be  that  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
has  taken  place.  We  should  have  had  a  great 
number  of  variant  Gospels,  and  the  earlier  the 
copies  the  greater  would  have  been  the  variations. 
We  should  have  had  no  certainty  as  to  which 
Gospel  could  rightly  claim  any  given  incident, 
and  there  would  have  been  in  an  aggravated  form 
the  textual  conditions  that  we  find  in  the  case  of 
the  Pericope  Adulterce,  which  appears  sometimes 
in  one  Gospel  and  sometimes  in  another.  In  reality 
the  four  Gospels  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  have 
been  so  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  copies  of  them, 
the  earliest  MSS  showing  as  distinct  a  division 
between  them  as  the  later  ones  (see  Salmon,  Introd. 
Lect.  vii. ;  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  p.  172  tf.).  Justin 
Martyr  tells  us  that  the  '  memoirs  of  the  Apostles ' 
(i.e.  the  Gospels)  were  read  at  Christian  worship  in 
his  time  (Apol.  i.  67).  If  the  Gospels  then  read 
were  our  canonical  Gospels,  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  between  Papias  and  Justin  for  such  a  revolu- 
tion to  have  taken  place  as  is  supposed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Justin  used  the  supposed  '  original 
Matthew'  and  'original  Mark,' there  is  not  time 
between  him  and  Irenceus  for  the  same  thing  to 
have  happened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now 
generally  held  that  Justin  knew  at  least  our  Syn- 
optic Gospels.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  had  no 
other  sources  of  information,  such  as  oral  tradition, 
or  even  that  he  did  not  borrow  from  an  ■  apocry- 
phal '  Gospel ;  the  •  cave '  at  Bethlehem,  for  ex- 
ample, may  well  have  come  from  some  one  or 
other  of  such  sources.  But  a  careful  analysis  of 
his  quotations  from  OT  shows  that  he  varies  from 
the  true  text  in  these  quite  as  much  as  in  his 
Gospel  quotations ;  and  most  of  the  variations 
probably  arise  from  his  trusting  to  memory.  The 
difficulty  of  turning  to  a  manuscript  without 
divisions,  even  for  words,  is  so  great,  that  the 
memory  would  be  trusted  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  with  us  who  have  printed  Bibles.  And,  as 
we  should  have  conjectured,  Justin  is  much  more 
accurate  in  his  longer  quotations,  where  he  would 
be  obliged  to  refer  to  his  manuscript,  than  in  his 
shorter  ones,  where  it  would  be  less  necessary  to 
do  so  (see,  further,  Sanday,  Gospels  in  Second  Cent. 
ch.  ii. ;  Salmon,  Introd.  Lect.  vi. ).  Moreover,  we 
may  remark  that  an  •  original  Mark '  could  not 
have  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  ;  we 
should  have  found  some  quotations  from  it,  or 
some  reference  to  its  being  dispossessed  by  a  more 
modern  successor.  And  the  autoptic  argument 
(above,  §  iii.  2)  comes  in  here  with  overwhelming 
force.  Our  Mk.  could  not  have  had  its  fresh,  lifelike 
character,  its  evidence  of  first-hand  knowledge,  if 
Kenan's  idea  were  true. 

The  argument  from  the  omission  by  Luke  of  a 
Markan  section  is  inconclusive.  He  had  a  long 
section  to  introduce  (§  iii.  i  (a)  above),  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  omit  something,  to  make  room 
for  his  new  matter.  The  section  of  Mk.  is  found, 
in  the  same  order,  in  Mt.,  and  therefore,  if  this 
argument  held  good,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
suppose  that,  while  Luke  used  an  '  original  Mark,' 
the  First  Evangelist  used  our  present  one.  Also, 
two  incidents  in  this  section  are  referred  to  shortly 
in  Lk.,  the  seeking  of  a  sign  and  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  (Lk  ll16-2"  121).  The  conclusion  from 
'doublets'  is  very  insecure.  There  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  have  been  two  Feedings. 
(  2.  The  hypothesis  that  our  present  Mk.  is  an 

edited  form  of  the  Gospel  which  was  used  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  is  in  reality  quite  different 
from  that  which  has  just  been  considered.  For  it 
supposes  that  our  Second  Gospel  is  very  like  the 
original,  differing  from  it  only  by  the  insertion 


of  a  few  editorial  touches,  at  the  most  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  paragraphs ;  whereas  the  other 
hypothesis  supposes  our  Mk.  to  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  original  Gospel.  Dr.  Salmon  pro- 
poses one  form  of  the  hypothesis  which  we  have 
now  reached  (Introd.  Lect.  ix.  s.f.).  He  suggests 
that  our  Second  Gospel  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  the  three  Synoptics;  the  oldest 
as  giving  most  nearly  the  very  words  in  which 
the  Apostolic  traditions  were  delivered,  the  young- 
est as  respects  the  date  when  the  independent 
traditions  were  set  in  their  present  framework. 
This  opinion  is  largely  influenced  by  his  view 
that  the  Long  Ending  is  really  Markan  (see  above, 
§  vi.).  He  supposes  that  Mark  added,  besides  the 
first  fifteen  and  the  last  twelve  verses,  some  other 
slight  portions;  and  that  the  remarks  about  un- 
belief 35  66- S2,  which  are  not  found  in  the  other 
Synoptics,  are  by  the  writer  of  the  Long  Ending 
(cf.  16u- lif-),  i.e.  by  St.  Mark,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Petrine  Tradition.  From  an  opposite  standpoint, 
Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1844,  1848,  1850f.) 
thinks  that  the  canonical  Mk.  is  a  later  edition, 
and  that  several  things  in  it  are  '  secondary '  to 
Mt.  and  Luke.  One  leading  consideration  urged 
by  him  (also  by  Sanday,  Gosp.  in  Second  Cent. 
v.  §  2,  p.  149)  is  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  often  agree 
against  Mk.  ;  therefore,  unless  the  First  Evan- 
gelist knew  the  Third  Gospel,  or  the  Third 
Evangelist  the  First  (both  of  which  suppositions 
are  confessedly  improbable),  they  must  have  had 
a  form  of  Mk.  which  is  not  ours.  But  this  assumes 
too  much  ;  it  supposes  that  the  First  and  Third 
Evangelists  had  no  other  source  (besides  Mk.)  than 
a  collection  of  discourses,  i.e.  that  the  'non- 
Markan  document '  could  not  have  been  a  history 
parallel  to  Mark.  As  Schmiedel  himself  rightly 
says,  this  assumption  is  not  necessarily  true.  But 
if  so,  his  argument,  given  above,  has  little  weight. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Mt.  and  Lk.  should  not 
have  got  their  agreements  as  against  Mk.  from 
the  non-Markan  source.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  latter  carefully  avoided  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Petrine  tradition ;  and  if 
it  included  some  things  which  were  in  that  tradi- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  Matthew  and  Luke 
should  not  sometimes  have  followed  it  in  prefer- 
ence. 

As  this  question  of  agreement  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 
against  Mk.  is  of  great  importance  in  forming  a 
judgment  about  the  Second  Gospel,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  some  details.  As  examples,  it  will 
suffice  to  give  instances  from  the  first  few  chap- 
ters :  Mk  l8  TrveifiaTL  ayltp  =  Mt.  Lk.  irv.  ay.  ko.1 
wvpl ;  l31,  Mt.  inserts  ijytpdt)  /cat,  Lk.  avaaraaa ; 
l40  and  23,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  (but  in  different  ways) 
ISoi ;  23  (ptpovres,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  (but  in  different 
ways)  M  K\ivqs  ;  212  i£rj\8ev  IfiirpocrOev  tt&vtwv  =  Mt. 
Lk.  airrjkdev  els  rbv  oXkov  avTov  ;  ib.  ^£i<rra<r0cu  =  Mt. 
e'<pofi-fi0r)crav  =  Lk.  ewX^crOritrav  <p6fiov;  222  6  oTcos  a7r6\- 
Xvrai,  k.t.X. ,  Mt.  inserts  &x«Tal>  Lk.  ^Kxu0ij<rerat, ana 
both  transpose  air6\\.  ;  ib.  d\X'  olvov  viov,  k.t.X.,  Mt. 
inserts  /3t£XXou(ri,  Lk.  pXrirtov,  but  both  come  from 
the  /3<£XXet  (Mt.  p&Wowi)  which  had  just  preceded; 
318a,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  'his  brother'  (Mt.  nomina- 
tive, Lk.  accusative),  and  both  transfer  Andrew 
to  a  place  just  after  Peter ;  3™,  Mt.  inserts  elSte 
de  ras  4v6v/j.ricreis  airwv,  Lk.  avros  Be  ei'5u>s  aiiTuv  to. 
Sia.vcrfna.Ta ;  4",  Mt.  Lk.  insert  yvQvai  (see  above, 
§  iii.  4  (h)) ;  431,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  Sc  Xafiiiv  &v8ponros ; 
5s7  tffaTo  tov  l/iartov  avTov,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  tov  Kpainri- 
Sov.  The  other  chapters  give  similar  results  ;  e.g. 
Mk  1465,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  Hs  ecrriv  6  xaiaas  <re ;  14^, 
Mt.  and  (?)  Lk.  insert  icai  <?£<rX0wy  *fw  ZicXavcrev  tti/c/ws 
(but  see  §  iii.  I  (h)  above).  These  changes,  or  most 
of  them,  could  not,  as  Sanday  (loc.  cit.)  points  out, 
have  been  accidental.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  instances  often  quoted  of 
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supposed  agreement  of  Mt.-Lk.  against  Mk. ;  most 
of  them  are  so  minute  and  unimportant  that  they 
do  not  argue  any  common  bond  between  the  First 
and  Third  Evangelists  except  common  sense. 

Now,  the  argument  which  we  are  considering 
suggests  that  these  inserted  phrases  were  originally 
in  Mk.,  but  were  omitted  or  altered  by  a  later 
editor.  Is  this  in  the  least  probable?  There  is 
no  reason  that  we  can  conceive  why  they  should 
have  been  omitted  or  altered.  In  some  cases  it 
is  most  improbable  that  anything  of  the  kind 
should  have  happened,  for  it  would  mean  the 
introduction  by  a  later  editor  of  harsh  or  difficult 
phrases  not  found  in  Mt.  or  Lk.  (see  §  iii.  $  (h)  above). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  the  non- 
Markan  source  or  sources  used  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  contained  narrative  as  well  as  discourses 
has  all  the  marks  of  probability,  to  put  the  matter 
at  the  lowest.  See,  for  example,  the  non-Markan 
paragraphs  collected  in  the  second  division  of 
Wright's  Synopsis,  which  contains  the  narratives 
of  the  Temptation  and  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  ; 
and  there  are  many  others.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  result  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect. 
Matthew  and  Luke  sometimes  follow  Mark  rather 
than  the  non  -  Markan  source ;  sometimes  one 
follows  the  one  and  the  other  the  other  ;  and  some- 
times both  follow  the  non-Markan  source.  Pro- 
bably no  one  would  have  thought  otherwise  but  for 
presuppositions  founded  on  the  \6yia  sentence  of 
Papiae. 

But  Schmiedel  (loc.  cit. )  finds  in  certain  passages 
indications  of  our  Mk.  being  '  secondary '  to  Mt. 
and  Luke.  Such  are  3M  irdfra  d^eOrjcreTai  rots  vlois 
tQv  avdptbiriw,  where  ||  Mt  1231f-  has  dvdpuirois,  but 
goes  on  to  say :  '  Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.' 
The  supposition  is  that  the  editor  of  our  Mk.  did 
not  like  this  latter  phrase,  which  had  been  common 
to  Mt.  and  the  original  Mk.,  and  omitted  it,  but 
kept  the  words  '  Son  of  Man '  by  altering  the 
dvdpilnrois  of  Mt.  to  rots  v'ioh  tuiv  dvdpibiroiv.  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  Matthew  got  the 
additional  sentence  from  the  non-Markan  source ; 
and  Mark's  '  sons  of  men '  as  equivalent  to  '  men,' 
a  common  Semitic  idiom,  is  on  a  par  with  his 
other  Aramaisms  (see  §  vi.  above).  In  7s7  occurs 
a  phrase,  'Let  the  children  first  be  filled,'  which 
is  not  in  Mt.,  and  is  thought  by  Schmiedel  to  be 
an  insertion  in  our  Mk.,  showing  'some  aversion 
to  Jewish  particularism,'  as  toning  down  our 
Lord's  answer.  Yet  Mt  8"  shows  much  more 
'  aversion.'  In  91  the  phrase  '  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  tf\-ri\v0v?av)  in  (with)  power  '  is  thought  to  be 
a  correction  of  '  the  Son  of  man  coming  (ipxb^vov) 
m  his  kingdom,'  Mt  1628,  as  postponing  the 
Parousia,  which  the  result  showed  to  be  not  so 
near  as  was  at  first  believed.  Here  Luke  (927)  has 
'  the  kingdom  of  God '  simply,  which  at  least  shows 
no  priority  to  Mark.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
'the  kingdom  of  God,'  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion '  come  in  (with)  power,'  was  our  Lord's  own 
phrase,  and  that  Matthew,  as  is  his  wont,  gives 
the  explanation,  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  belief 
of  the  first  age  that  Jesus  would  return  in  the 
hfetime  of  those  'standing  here'  (see  Sanday  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  635).  The  awkward  turn  of  the 
wording  in  912,  used  above  (§  iii.  4  (h))  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Mk.'s  priority,  Matthew  smoothing  down 
an  awkward  phrase,  is  held  by  Schmiedel  to  show 
our  Mk.'s  'secondary'  character;  he  thinks  that 
our  Mk.  has  introduced  a  '  sense-destroying  paren- 
thesis —surely  a  very  strange  thing  for  an  editor 
to  do,  whatever  an  original  author  might  have 
done.  In  ll25  We  find  6  warrip  i/j.S>v  6  iv  toU  ovpavois 
(where  ||  Mt.  has  6  v.  6.  6  oipdvios),  the  only  Markan 
instance  (perhaps  1 12S  of  TR  is  an  interpolation)  of  an 
express  characteristic  of  Mt.,  and  it  is  thought  to 


be  an  editorial  addition.  This  argument,  however, 
would  necessitate  the  supposition  that  the  first 
clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  in  Mt.,  was 
an  invention  of  the  First  Evangelist,  which  is  very 
unlikely.  It  is  true  that  the  shorter  or  Lukan 
form  shows  much  of  Luke's  style,  and  some  of  the 
differences  between  it  and  the  Matthsean  form 
seem  to  be  due  to  Luke  himself  (see  Plummer  on 
Lk  ll1),  the  Matthsean  form  being  probably  nearer 
the  original ;  and  Dr.  Chase  supposes  that  the 
first  Christians  adapted  the  prayer  for  liturgical 
use  (TS,  Camb.,  i.  3).  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  the  phrase  '  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven'  was  first  found  in  Matthew.  From 
Mark's  account  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (122ff-), 
where  one  messenger  is  mentioned  on  each  occa- 
sion, and  then,  '  in  a  quite  unnecessary  and  even 
disturbing  manner,'  many  others,  Schmiedel  argues 
the  priority  of  Mt.,  where  several  servants  are 
sent  on  each  occasion.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  force 
in  this.  Matthew  is  as  likely  to  have  corrected 
Mark  (if  it  be  a  correction)  as  our  Mk.  to  have  intro- 
duced a  gratuitous  inconsistency  (if  it  be  an  incon- 
sistency) under  the  influence  of  Matthew.  In  the 
discourse  on  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  after 
the  account  of  the  afflictions,  Mk  1324  has :  '  In 
those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,'  while  ||  Mt.  has  'immediately  after,' 
etc.  This  is  said  to  show  the  posteriority  of  a 
supposed  Markan  editor  who  desires  to  postpone 
the  Parousia,  as  in  the  case  of  91  (above) ;  but  as 
there,  so  here,  it  is  more  probable  that  Matthew's 
eMtm  is  an  explanation,  and  Mark's  iv  iKeivais  reus 
rj/jL^pats  is  our  Lord's  own  phrase,  or  nearly  so. 

Thus,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  our  Second  Gospel  should  not  be  an 
edited  form  of  the  original  document  that  lay 
before  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  reasons  alleged 
by  Schmiedel  will  hardly  convince  us  that  this  is 
the  case.  Salmon's  argument  really  depends  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  last  twelve  verses  (see  above, 
§  vi. ).  If  on  other  grounds  we  believe  them  to  be 
by  the  writer  who  put  our  Second  Gospel  into  its 
present  shape,  then  we  may  accept  his  theory ; 
but  if  otherwise,  the  theory  falls. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
a  later  editor,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  trace  the 
portions  due  to  him.  We  may  put  aside  Dr. 
Salmon's  suggestion  (see  above)  of  l1"15  35  66-52 169fi; 
unless  we  accept  the  appendix  as  a  real  ending  to 
the  Gospel.  But  we  might  hold  that  several  para- 
graphs peculiar  to  Mk.  are  due  to  this  supposed 
editor  ;  such  as  319b-  20'  21  (accusation  of  madness 
by  Jesus'  friends :  though  here  we  might  equally 
hold  that  the  omission  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  is  due  to 
the  same  feeling  as  in  §  iii.  3  above),  426"29  (the 
seed  growing  secretly),  73'-  (explanation  about 
washings),  732_:;7  (the  healing  of  the  deaf  fioyi\d\os), 
822"26  (the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida),  1451(-  (the 
young  man  who  fled  naked),  1521  (the  names  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus).  It  might  also  be  thought  that 
the  Aramaisms  and  Latinisms  were  due  to  such 
an  editor  (but  see  above,  §§  iii.  i  (f ),  (g),  v. ).  These 
are  points  which  are  peculiar  to  our  Gospel. 

But  a  consideration  which  militates  against  such 
a  large  amount  of  editing  is  that  our  Mk.  retains 
at  once  the  original  roughness  and  the  original 
freshness  of  style.  If  the  canonical  Mk.  is  later 
than  and  influenced  by  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  why  did  not 
its  editor  correct  the  mistakes  and  prune  the 
vulgarisms  and  roughnesses  as  did  Matthew  and 
Luke?  While,  however,  this  seems  to  forbid  the 
idea  of  any  large  amount  of  editing,  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  a  later  editor  has  introduced  a  few 
phrases.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (Hor.  Synopt.  p.  110) 
suggests  the  following  as  additions  :  l1  'lijaov 
XpiffTov  [also  vlov  Qeov  ?],  513  ii>s  BktxLXioi,  637  Brtvapioii' 
diaKO<rioiv,   835  /cat  tou  eiayyeXlov,  941  8ri  XpicrroO  4<tt6 
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(but  see  above,  §  iii.  $  (h)),  1029  ical  Zveicev  rod  eiayyeKlov, 
1030  /xera  SiwyfiiZv,  145  iirdvia  Snvapluv  Tpia.KO<rlu>i/,  1456 
Kal  foai  ai  fiaprvpiai  oix  Ijaav,  and  so  in  1469.  But 
even  this  hypothesis  is  not  necessary ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  more  probable  solution  seems  to  be  that 
our  Second  Gospel  is  that  which  was  used  by  the 
First  and  Third  Evangelists ;  in  fact,  that  Mark 
wrote  first  of  all  the  Four,  and  that  his  work  was 
known  to  the  others. 
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P.  L.),  Thomas  Aquinas  (Catena  Aurea,  authorship  not  certain), 
Albertus  Magnus,  Dionysius  Carthusianus,  Faber  Stapulensis, 
Erasmus,  Maldonatus,  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  [For  information 
about  these,  see  Swete's  St.  Mark,  p.  cxivff.] 

RELATION  OF  MK.  TO  THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM :  Wright's 
Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek  (1st  ed.  1896,  2nd,  1903 ;  sup- 
ports the  Oral  Theory;  the  first  edition  for  mere  purposes  of 
comparison  is  the  more  useful  as  being  simpler) ;  Huck's  Synopse ; 
Rushbrooke's  Synoptieon,  1880 ;  Wright's  Some  NT  Problems ; 
Campbell's  First  Three  Gospels  in  Greek  2,  1899  (supports  prior- 
ity of  Mt.  and  Lk.  over  Mk.) ;  F.  H.  Woods  in  Studia  Biblica, 
vol.  ii.  ('  Mk.  the  groundwork  of  Mt.  and  Lk.') ;  Sir  J.  Hawkins' 
Horce  Synoptical,  1899  (esp.  part  iii.);  Salmond,  art.  'Mark 
(Gospel  of) '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Schmiedel,  art.  '  Gospels '  in 
Encyc.  Biblica ;  Salmon's  Historical  Introduction  to  the  NT ; 
Westcott,  Canon  of  the  NT  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Four  Gospels ;  J.  A.  Robinson's  Study  of  the  Gospels,  1903 ; 
A.  B.  Bruce's  The  Synoptic  Gospels ;  Vincent  Rose,  O.  P.,  Studies 
on  the  Gospels  (Eng.  tr.  1903,  by  Dr.  Rob.  Fraser);  Zahn, 
Einleit.  in  das  NT  and  Geschichte  des  NT  Kanons ;  Burkitt, 
The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  1906. 

THE  SECOND  GOSPEL  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH :  J.  B.  Light- 

foot's  Essays  on  the  Work  entitled  Supernatural  Religion 
(collected  in  one  volume,  1889) ;  Sanday's  The  Gospels  in  the 
Second  Century,  1876 ;  Stanton's  The  Gospels  as  Historical 
Documents,  part  i.  1903  (the  rest  not  yet  published) ;  and  most 
of  the  above  works  on  'Introduction.' 

The  endings  of  the  Gospel  :  The  modern  Commentaries, 
as  above ;  Burgon's  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark ;  Salmon's  Introd.  Lect.  ix. ;  Zahn's 
Einleit.  ii.  227,  and  Geschichte,  ii.  910  ft.;  Harnack's  Bruch- 
stiicke  des  Evangeliums  und  der  Apokalypse  des  Petrus 2,  p.  33 
(Text.  u.  Unt.  ix.  2) ;  Westcott-Hort,  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
Notes  on  Select  Passages;  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  NT. 

ON  SPECIAL  POINTS :  Blass's  Philology  of  the  Gospels  (ori- 
ginal language,  and  the  text) ;  Deissmann's  Bible  Studies,  Eng. 
tr.  1901  (the  language) :  Dalman's  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr. 
1902  (esp.  on  the  Aramaisms) ;  Westcott-Hort's  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  as  above,  and  Salmon's  Textual  Criticism  (the  Greek 
text) ;  Burkitt's  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  2  vols.  1904  (the 
Sinaitic  Syriac  text) ;  Pusey  -  Gwilliam's  Tetraeuangelium 
Sanctum,  1901  (the  Peshitta  Syriac  text) ;  also  many  articles  in 
the  Expositor  and  the  JThSt.  Of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  : 
i.  278,  Burkitt  on  1534 ;  i.  290,  Lake  on  the  text  of  Codex  W ; 
ii.  1,  Stanton  on  pseudo-Peter  and  its  bearing  on  Justin  and 
Mk. ;  ii.  Ill,  Burkitt  on  832 ;  n  298,  Allen  on  Aramaic  Gospels ; 
v.  321,  Sanday  on  our  Lord's  '  silence,'  esp.  in  Mk. ;  v.  330  and 
vi.  121,  Burkitt  and  Bartlet  on  Mk.  in  the  Early  Church  ;  v.  451, 
Burkitt  on  1461 ;  v.  628,  Burkitt  on  'St.  Mark  and  Divorce'  (cf. 
v.  621,  Lyttelton  on  'Divorce');  vi.  237,  Jackson  on  10*°;  vi. 
563,  Chapman  on  Irenieus  and  the  date  of  Mt.  and  Mark. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 
MARKET,  MARKET-PLACE  (ayopa).—  1.  Local- 
ity and  appearance. — The  landscape  of  Palestine 
was  characterized  by  the  number  of  its  villages 
and  the  absence  of  isolated  dwelling-houses  on 
the  cultivated  lands.  This  was  due  to  the  joint 
ownership  and  tillage  of  the  village  fields  and  to 
the  importance  of  living  together  for  common 
safety.  The  Oriental  always  lived  in  the  midst  of 
neighbours  (Lk  156-9),  and  sought  his  home  in  '  a 
city  of  habitation'  (Ps  10736).  The  Palestine 
village  had  a  path  of  communication  leading 
through  it  to  other  villages,  and  this  thoroughfare, 
or  the  widest  and  most  central  part  of  it,  became 
the  market-place.  A  few  small  shops  opened 
upon  the  roadway  representing  the  simple  village 
tramc  in  food  and  clothing,  and  the  manual  skill 


of  the  carpenter  and  the  blacksmith.  In  the  larger 
towns  the  single  shop  of  a  kind  became  a  street, 
row,  or  enclosed  square  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  particular  articles,  each  being  thus 
known  as  the  fruit-market,  the  shoe-makers'  street, 
or  the  khan  of  the  silver-smiths  (Jer  3721,  Jn  52). 

2.  Uses  and  associations. — Beside  the  fountain 
or  large  tree  of  the  market-place  to  which  the 
village  often  owed  its  name  and  choice  of  locality, 
muleteers  and  other  travellers  rested  their  baggage 
animals,  and  told  of  what  had  happened  by  the 
way.  There  the  elders  of  the  village  could  be  met 
with  (Ac  1619- 20),  and  the  children  naturally  col- 
lected and  played  where  there  was  most  to  be  seen 
and  heard  (Lk  I3-).  In  the  market-place,  day- 
labourers  gathered  at  dawn  from  different  quarters 
and  waited  to  be  engaged  (Mt  203).  There  men 
met  and  greetings  were  exchanged,  a  scale  of  dis- 
tinction being  carefully  observed,  from  the  recogni- 
tion accorded  to  equals  and  neighbours  up  to  the 
salutation  offered  to  those  whom  it  was  prudent 
or  becoming  to  hold  in  honour  on  account  of 
seniority,  family  connexion,  worldly  prosperity,  or 
religious  position  (Mt  237,  Lk  ll43).  On  account 
of  the  coming  and  going  of  strangers  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  wares,  the  Pharisee  washed 
his  hands  on  returning  from  the  market,  as  he 
might  have  unavoidably  or  inadvertently  touched 
something  that  was  classified  as  defiling,  or  that 
had  itself  previously  come  into  contact  with  what 
imparted  such  ceremonial  defilement  (Mk  74). 

3.  In  Gentile  towns — Under  the  Gra?co-Roman 
influences  the  market-place  of  an  Oriental  city 
became  a  broad  paved  way,  with  a  colonnade  on 
each  side  marking  off  two  side-walks  for  foot- 
passengers.  Such  was  the  agora  of  Ephesus  (Ac 
1619  1717),  leading  in  a  direct  line,  with  branching 
side  streets  of  the  ordinary  kind,  from  the  canal 
quay  to  the  amphitheatre  at  the  other  end.  The 
street  called  '  Straight '  (9U)  in  Damascus  was  thus 
laid  out.  In  Rome,  the  Forum  was  a  similar 
localizing  of  trade  and  municipal  business. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
MARKS  OF  JESUS.— See  Stigmata. 

MARRIAGE  (I.).— 1.  Oriental  estimate  of  mar- 
riage.— Of  the  three  great  events  in  family  life 
— birth,  marriage,  and  death — that  of  marriage 
was  rendered  important  by  the  amount  of  con- 
sideration devoted  to  the  choice  of  son-in-law  or 
daughter-in-law,  to  the  settlement  of  the  custom- 
ary financial  conditions,  and  to  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  wedding  festivities.  It  was 
recognized  as  a  step  leading  to  grave  consequences, 
for,  in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  if  the  marriage 
should  prove  unsatisfactory,  she  would  likely 
return  to  her  former  home  discredited  and  un- 
happy, and  there  would  be  a  feeling  of  irritation 
and  injustice  between  the  families  concerned.  An 
almost  equal  anxiety  attended  the  arrival  of  the 
young  wife  to  live  with  her  husband's  parents,  and 
to  perform  her  duties  under  the  often  exacting 
superintendence  of  her  mother-in-law.  In  a  deci- 
sion thus  affecting  the  whole  circle  of  relatives,  it 
was  considered  natural  and  inevitable  that  both 
the  selection  of  the  individual  and  the  settlement 
of  all  financial  matters  should  be  decided  by  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  those  about  to  be  married. 
The  impulsive  self-will  of  Esau  which  showed 
itself  in  the  contempt  of  his  birthright,  led  him 
to  set  aside  the  above  tradition  by  marrying  two 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth  (Gn  26M- 35  2746).  Woman 
was  not  thought  of  as  having  a  personal  existence 
at  her  own  disposal,  but  as  a  unit  in  the  family, 
and  under  the  protection  and  authority  of  her 
male  relatives.  In  marriage  she  was  practically 
the  purchased  possession  of  her  husband,  becoming 
be'ulah  to  him  as  her  ba'al,  or  owner  and  master. 
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2.  Betrothal. — This  was  a  binding  transaction 
declaring  the  fact  of  prospective  marriage,  and 
specifying  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  contract- 
in"  parties,  that  is,  by  those  acting  on  their  be- 
half. Although  in  both  families  the  intention  of 
marriage  might  have  been  decided  upon  by  the 
parents  from  the  infancy  of  their  children,  yet  the 
formality  of  betrothal  was  not  proceeded  with 
until  marriage  could  be  regarded  as  a  possibility 
in  the  near  future.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  un- 
desirable to  make  gifts  or  pay  an  instalment  in 
a  compact  that  might  never  be  implemented  by 
marriage,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally 
undesirable  to  dedicate  a  daughter  to  one  who 
might  not  live  to  undertake  her  support,  and  thus 
cause  her  to  be  regarded  as  a  widow.  During  a 
prolonged  interval  the  man  might  move  to  another 
part  of  the  land  or  fail  to  carry  out  the  betrothal 
stipulations,  and  then  the  intended  bride  would 
require  to  get  a  writing  of  divorce  or  separation 
before  she  could  be  betrothed  or  married  to 
another.  While  the  act  of  betrothal  by  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses  and  the  assemblage  of  friends 
had  the  importance  of  a  ceremonial  function,  yet 
the  spirit  of  bargaining  was  generally  so  keenly 
aroused,  and  the  process  of  compromise  so  pro- 
tracted and  complex,  that  the  situation  scarcely 
admitted  of  immediate  marriage  rejoicings.  Be- 
sides, it  frequently  happened  that  an  interval  of 
time  was  needed  in  order  that  the  bridegroom 
might  render  the  stipulated  service*  or  acquire  the 
sum  of  money  agreed  upon  as  the  present  to  be 
given  to  the  father  and  brothers  of  the  bride. 
Thus  there  was  usually  an  interval  of  a  year  or 
two,  or  it  might  be  of  several  years,  between  the 
betrothal  and  the  celebration  of  marriage. 

3.  Ceremony  of  marriage. — As  a  welcome  sequel 
following  in  due  time  upon  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  the  marriage  portion  and  similar 
matters,  the  wedding  itself  was  always  an  occasion 
of  joyful  festivity  and  congratulation,  (a)  Place. 
— While  in  ancient  times  the  marriage  doubtless 
took  place  occasionally  in  the  home  of  the  bride, 
yet  the  fact  that  the  bridegroom  came  to  claim 
one  who  had  become  his  by  the  fulfilment  of 
assigned  conditions,  and  further,  the  widespread 
tradition  of  forcible  opposition  to  her  removal 
from  her  people,  point  to  the  greater  frequency  of 
marriage  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  parents. 
Thither  the  bride  was  conducted  by  a  company  of 
friends,  carrying  also  her  personal  outfit  and  house- 
hold belongings.  If  her  people  were  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  she  was  merely  passing  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  she  would  be  already  in  her  bridal 
dress  and  seated  upon  a  led  horse  or  mule,  while 
in  front  of  the  procession  young  men  and  maidens 
individually  engaged  in  sword-play  and  dancing. 
In  the  larger  villages,  such  as  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, the  robing  of  the  bride  was  more  elaborate, 
and  was  carried  out  by  the  help  of  women  after  her 
arrival  at  the  new  home.  On  that  day,  the  bride- 
groom, instead  of  following  the  primitive  custom 
of  going  to  claim  his  bride  or  to  meet  her  proces- 
sion on  the  way,  remained  absent  from  the  house 
with  his  relatives  or  friends  until  all  preparations 
had  been  fully  made. 

(b)  Time. — The  marriage  generally  took  place  in 
the  evening,  so  that  those  coming  from  a  distance 
might  not  fail  to  arrive,  and  those  who  were  occu- 
pied during  the  day  might  have  liberty  to  attend, 
during  the  evening,  as  he  sat  among  his  friends, 
the  bridegroom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
as  the  chief  person  concerned,  signified  his  desire  to 
move  homewards.  Upon  this  the  wedding  proces- 
sion was  formed.  Lanterns  and  torches  were  lit  to 
guide  him  and  his  companions  through  the  dark, 
silent  streets.  Those  who  were  waiting  to  see  the 
procession  pass  raised  the  peculiar  Oriental  cry  of 


marriage  festivity,  and  thus,  as  the  cry  was  taken 
up,  the  fact  of  his  approach  was  known  along  the 
path  in  front  of  him  up  to  the  house  in  which  the 
bride  and  her  attendants  were  waiting.  Owing  to 
the  stillness  of  the  air  and  the  slow  pace  of  the 
illuminated  procession,  the  cry  might  be  heard 
half  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom. 
Then  those  who  had  merely  come  to  do  honour  by 
joining  in  the  procession  returned  to  their  houses, 
and  the  relatives  and  invited  guests  passed  in  to  the 
wedding  ceremony  and  festivity.  These  rejoicings 
were  maintained  for  several  days  or  even  a  week, 
according  to  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  family. 

Many  of  these  marriage  customs  are  alluded  to 
by  Christ  in  His  teaching,  as  the  subject  was 
familiar  to  His  hearers,  and  any  parabolic  lessons 
deduced  from  it  would  be  easily  understood. 
Thus  the  bridegroom  could  excuse  himself  for  not 
attending  the  wedding  of  another,  seeing  that  his 
own  invited  guests  were  returning  to  pay  visits 
of  congratulation  and  good-will,  and  would  feel 
offended  if  they  found  him  absent  (Lk  1420).  It 
was  a  privilege  and  honour  to  the  guest  to  be 
invited  to  the  wedding  feast,  and  an  affront  to 
those  who  invited  him  if  he  failed  to  attend  (Mt 
223-9).  It  was  late  when  the  wedding  guest 
returned  to  his  own  house  (Lk  1236).  It  was  for 
the  bridegroom  to  tarry  until  he  was  pleased  to 
appoint  the  hour  of  his  coming  (Mt  2442  256- 13). 
The  reference  to  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
with  the  Flood  at  the  door,  exemplified  that  pre- 
occupation of  the  mind  with  worldly  interests  and 
ambitions  by  which  men  forget  the  transitoriness 
of  life  and  the  precariousness  of  its  possessions. 
One  of  the  marks  of  the  new  Kingdom  was  to  be 
its  power  of  carrying  disruption  into  the  closest 
and  strongest  family  relationships  at  the  call  of 
loyalty  to  its  larger  and  higher  citizenship  (1035"37 
1248"49).  With  such  a  background  of  tradition  and 
custom  Christ  gave  to  marriage  the  support  of  His 
own  presence,  and  spoke  of  its  Divine  origin  and 
temporary  nature  (Jn  22,  Mt  194'6  2230).  In  the 
Epistles  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  conception  of 
marriage  prevalent  among  the  Jews  was  gravely 
endangered  by  the  inherited  views  still  familiar  to 
the  mind,  though  condemned  by  the  conscience,  in 
the  Gentile  membership  of  the  Church  (1  Co  7). 
The  marriage  relationship  was  used  to  typify  the 
intimate  vital  affinity  between  Christ  and  the 
Church  (Eph  5'-'2"33).  In  Rev  212  the  comparison  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  to  an  Oriental  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband,  appropriately  sets  forth  the  pro- 
tracted development  and  perfected  beauty  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  bridegroom's  friend  (Jn  329)  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  '  the  children  of  the  bride-cham- 
ber' (Mt  915),  who  were  simply  the  invited  guests. 
In  Judsea  there  were  two  such  '  friends,'  one  acting 
for  the  bridegroom,  the  other  for  the  bride.  They 
conducted  all  the  preliminary  inquiries,  made  the 
bargains  as  to  dowry,  etc.,  arranged  the  betrothal, 
and  finally  led  the  betrothed  couple  to  the  bride- 
chamber.  They  were  responsible  for  the  legality 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  were  guarantors  of 
the  bride's  virgin  chastity.  The  bridegroom's 
voice,  in  converse  with  the  bride,  assured  them 
pleasantly  that  their  work  had  been  successful. 
The  discharge  of  the  '  friend's '  functions  Mas  liable 
to  gross  abuses  (see  Mishnic  tractate  Middoth). 
There  was  no  corresponding  functionary  in  Galilee, 
and  so  there  is  no  allusion  to  him  in  the  account  of 
the  marriage  at  Cana.  Similar  offices  are  dis- 
charged by  the  friends  of  would-be  bridegrooms  in 
Palestine  to-day.  An  ardent  suitor  once  sent  to  the 
present  writer  a  sum  of  £40,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  given  to  a  friend,  on  condition  that  he  should 
secure  the  goodwill  of  a  certain  maiden,  and  the 
consent  of  her  parents  to  his  suit. 
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The  bride-chamber  is  probably  =  Heb.  heder, '  the 
nuptial  chamber'  (Jg  151),  in  which  stood  the 
huppah,  the  bridal  '  bed  with  a  canopy '  ( Jl  216  ; 
Gesenius,  s.v.).  In  all  the  lands  of  their  dispersion 
the  Jews  still  apply  this  name,  huppah,  to  the  richly 
embroidered  canopy  under  which  the  contracting 
parties  stand  during  the  marriage  ceremony. 

G.  M.  Mackie  and  W.  Ewing. 

MARRIAGE  (II.).— Jesus  does  not  treat  of  the 
family  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociologist,  but 
from  that  of  the  teacher  of  religion  and  morals. 
The  high  estimate  which  He  places  upon  it  is  to  be 
seen,  not  alone  in  His  regard  for  His  mother,  but 
more  particularly  from  His  use  of  the  institution  as 
His  most  characteristic  analogy  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  As  far  as  the  condition  of  its  future  members 
in  the  present  evil  age  is  concerned,  He  describes 
the  Kingdom  as  a  social  order  in  which  the  rela- 
tionship of  men  to  God  is  analogous  to  that  of  sons 
to  a  father ;  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  there- 
fore, is  like  that  existing  between  brothers.  Jesus 
also  frequently  uses  figures  drawn  from  marriage 
customs  to  illustrate  His  teaching  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  see  in  this  use  of  the  paternal  and  filial  relations 
a  survival  of  that  primitive  religious  concept  which 
made  members  of  a  clan  the  sons  of  its  gods.  The 
usage  of  Jesus  contains  no  reflexion  of  such  a  primi- 
tive thought,  but  rather  springs  from  His  high 
appreciation  of  marriage  as  it  existed  in  the  con- 
ventionalized civilization  of  the  Jews  of  His  day. 

1.  As  an  institution  Jesus  regards  marriage  as 
essentially  physical,  and  intended  only  for  the  pre- 
sent age.  Those  who  were  to  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  eschatological  Kingdom  would  neither  marry 
nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  would  be  possessed 
of  the  non-physical  body  in  the  resurrection  (Mt 
2223-3ft!  Mk  1218'25,  Lk  20*-36).  His  teaching  at  this 
point  is  rot  an  endorsement  of  the  view  that  im- 
mortality is  to  be  without  personal  relations,  but 
is  rather  a  relegation  of  physical  relations  to 
physical  conditions. 

The  Sadducees,  in  their  query  which  gave  rise  to 
this  teaching  of  Jesus,  raised  the  question  of  the 
levirate  marriage.  Jesus'  answer  does  not  touch 
upon  that  peculiar  institution,  but  deals  rather 
with  the  nature  of  marriage  itself.  He  was  no 
social  reformer.  In  all  the  records  of  His  teaching 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  He  gave  to  mar- 
riage any  new  social  content  or  custom.  Like  His 
Apostles  after  Him,  Jesus  accepted  marriage  as  an 
existing  institution  which  gave  rise  to  practical 
moral  questions.  His  use  of  the  customs  of  the 
time  (cf.  Mt  222ff-,  Jn  2lff-)  was  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  rather  than  in  the  way  of  either 
approval  or  disapproval.  It  follows  that  Jesus  did 
not  look  upon  marriage  as  psychical  or  spiritual. 
Such  transcendental  teaching  is  foreign  to  the 
practical  temper  of  Christianity.  In  its  place  is 
the  assumption  that  the  family,  like  all  other  mem- 
bers of  social  life,  conies  within  the  region  of  the 
great  commandment  of  love.  Jesus  assumes  that 
the  father  loves  the  child,  and  that  brothers  love 
each  other.  Farther  than  this  His  discussions  do 
not  go,  but  the  inference  is  imperative  that  the  re- 
lations between  husband  and  wife  fall  within  the 
great  teaching  of  Mt  S44"48  quite  as  truly  as  other 
social  relations  of  individuals.  If  quarrelsome 
brothers  are  to  be  reconciled,  most  assuredly  should 
there  be  reconciliation  between  husband  and  wife. 

2.  Marriage  as  a  social  institution  Jesus  regards 
as  of  Divine  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  primal  facts  of 
humanity,  established  by  God  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law  (Mt  \&-  \  Mk  106"8).  Jesus  grants  that 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  social  development 
Moses  modified  the  institution  to  the  extent  of  per- 
mitting and  regulating  divorce  ;  but  such  modifica- 
tion Jesus  evidently  regarded  as  out  of  harmony 


with  the  institution.  According  to  the  original 
Divine  purpose,  man  and  wife  were  no  longer  two 
persons  but  one  flesh.  That  is,  marriage  was  to 
be  monogamous.  Any  form  of  polygamy  is  thus 
excluded  from  His  ideal. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jesus  in  His  quotation  of  Gn  224  ,joe8 
not  follow  the  Heb.  reading,  in  which  oi  SCo  of  the  LXX  has  no 
equivalent.  Polygamy  is  not  excluded  bv  the  Hebrew  but  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  LXX  statement,  and  even  more 
so  with  the  inference  drawn  from  the  passage  by  Jesus  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  one  must  approach  the  subject  of 
divorce.    (See  Divorce). 

3.  Jesus,  however,  does  not  make  marriage  a 
supreme  good.  Rather  is  it  one  of  those  great 
goods  of  an  imperfect  age  which  are  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  supreme  good  of  sharing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  i.e.  eternal  life.  Yet  at  no  point 
is  the  sanity  of  His  teaching  more  in  evidence  than 
here.  He  Himself  was  unmarried,  but  He  never 
counsels  celibacy.  He  does  not  even  take  the 
mediating  position  of  St.  Paul  (1  Co  77- 2a-  32-4<)).  In 
this  particular,  as  in  so  many  others,  He  is  in  such 
opposition  to  the  Essenes  of  His  day  as  quite  to 
overbalance  any  of  those  superficial  resemblances 
which  have  been  discovered  between  His  teaching 
and  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  that  sect.  At  the  same 
time,  just  because  marriage,  though  a  good,  is  cue 
which  must  pass  with  the  present  age,  He  teaches 
that  in  some  cases  it  must  be  avoided.  Mt  IS)12 
speaks  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  i.e.  who, 
because  of  exceptional  circumstances,  have  become 
celibates.  In  certain  other  expressions  He  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  necessity  for  some  among 
His  followers  to  leave  their  families  in  the  interests 
of  a  devotion  to  His  cause  (Mt  1825,  Lk  1428).  These 
sayings,  however,  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  in 
any  way  a  prohibition  of  marriage,  or  as  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  unmarried  state  to  a  plane  superior  to 
that  of  marriage.  To  draw  such  an  inference  is  to 
misinterpret  the  entire  tendency  of  His  teaching, 
and  to  elevate  into  a  controlling  position  His  recog- 
nition of  exceptional  and  particularly  difficult 
situations  in  which  one  is  compelled  to  practise  a 
supreme  self-sacrifice  in  order  to  remain  loyal  to  a 
supreme  ideal.  The  sayings  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  those  others  in  which  Jesus 
concedes  the  fact  that  the  family  circle  is  not  proof 
against  evil  influences  —  sayings  which  aroused 
hostility  against  His  followers  (Mt  1034ft,  Lk 
1249"53). 

The  Early  Church  under  the  influence  of  extra-Christian  ideals 
moved  along  the  line  suggested  by  St.  Paul  towards  the  approval 
of  the  highest  state  of  celibacy.  Rev  144  gives  the  highest 
honours  to  those  men  who  have  not  been  married.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  9.  63)  refers  to  the  unauthentic  saying 
of  Jesus  preserved  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  '  I  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  female.'  Similarly  Clement  (ib.  16) 
reports  Jesus  as  having  said,  '  Eat  every  herb,  but  that  which 
hath  bitterness  (i.e.  maternity)  eat  not.' 

A  consideration  of  this  teaching  of  Jesus  leads 
naturally,  therefore,  to  the  genuinely  Christian  con- 
ception of  marriage  as  a  relationship  which,  though 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  limited  to  the  phy- 
sical mode  of  existence,  is  yet  sacred.  The  ascetic 
ideal  is  thus  utterly  lacking  here  as  in  all  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  in  its  place  is  to  be  found 
all  that  is  normal  in  the  so-called  Greek  ideal  of 
life,  together  with  the  ennobling  Christian  ideal 
of  love.  See,  further,  Adultery,  Celibacy, 
Divorce. 

Literature.  —  Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity ; 
Mathews,  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ch.  iv. ;  Peabody,  Jems 
Christ  and  the  Social  Question,  ch.  iii.  ;  M.  J.  Savage,  Jesus 
and  Mod.  Life,  p.  162  ;  W.  Cunningham,  The  Path  towards 
Knozoledge,  p.  1 ;  of.  also  the  standard  treatises  on  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  SHAILER  MATHEWS. 

MARTHA  (of  Bethany,  sister  of  Lazarus  and 
Mary).  — The  name  (k-th?  'mistress'  or  'lady  ), 
though  unique  in  the  Scriptures,  is  common  in  the 
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Talmud.*  She  appears  in  the  Gospel -story  on 
three  occasions:  (1)  when  she  entertained  Jesus 
on  His  way  to  Jerusalem  at  the  season  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lk  1038"42) ;  (2)  when  Lazarus 
died  and  was  revived  by  Jesus  (Jn  ll1-46) ;  and 
(3)  when  Jesus,  on  His  way  to  the  Passover  from 
His  retreat  at  Ephraim  (Jn  ll54),  was  honoured 
with  a  public  entertainment  at  Bethany  in  the 
house  of  a  leading  man  named  Simon  the  Leper 
(Jn  12wl=Mt  266-13  =  Mk  143"9).  Being  a  notable 
housewife,  Martha  was  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banquet.    See  Anointing,  I.  2. 

The  idea  that  the  scene  of  this  entertainment  was  Martha's 
house  has  given  rise  to  the  unfortunate  surmise  that  Martha 
was  a  widow,  Simon  the  Leper  being  her  deceased  husband. 
On  the  supposition  that  Ku/j/a  in  2  Jn  i- 5  is  a  proper  name,  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  Martha,  '  lady '  (Volmar),  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  St.  John's  2nd  Epistle  is  addressed  to  our  Martha. 
This  is  ingenious  but  untenable,  since  (1)  'the  elect  Kyria' 
would  be,  not  ixXtzry  Kvpta  (v.1),  but  Kvptat  tyi  ixXsxrvi  (cf.  3  Jn  !) ; 
(2)  the  Epistle  is  probably  addressed  metaphorically  to  a  church 
and  not  to  an  individual. 

Martha  and  Mary  exhibit  a  peculiarity  fre- 
quently observable  in  families.  They  were,  like 
the  brothers  Jacob  and  Esau,  utterly  diverse  in 
disposition  and  temperament.  While  Mary  was 
impassioned  and  imaginative,  Martha  was  un- 
emotional and  practical.  +  When  Jesus  visited  her 
house  at  the  season  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  He 
found  her  busy  preparing  the  festal  cheer  (see  Mary, 
No.  3).  His  arrival  redoubled  her  housewifely 
solicitude,  and  it  angered  her  when  she  saw  her 
sister  seated  at  His  feet  and  listening  to  His  dis- 
course, leaving  to  her  unaided  hands  the  offices  of 
hospitality.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  in 
tardy  response  to  the  sisters'  appeal,  '  Lord,  behold, 
lie  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,'  Mary  was  in  the 
darkened  home  overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  Martha 
had  repressed  her  emotion,  and,  when  word  was 
brought  her  that  Jesus  had  been  sighted  making 
His  toilsome  approach  by  the  Ascent  of  Blood,  the 
steep  and  robber-haunted  road  up  the  eastern  slope 
of  Olivet,  she  went  out  and  met  Him  ere  He 
entered  the  village.  She  greeted  Him  calmly,  not 
without  upbraiding  for  His  delay  ;  and  when  He 
assured  her  that  her  brother  would  rise  again,  she 
took  His  words  in  her  matter-of-fact  way  as  a 
reference  to  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  righteous  at  the  last  day,  seeing  in 
them  merely  a  commonplace  of  pious  consolation. 
Very  different  was  her  sister's  behaviour.  When 
Martha  returned  home  and  told  her  that  the 
Master  had  arrived  and  was  calling  for  her,  she 
sprang  up  and  ran  to  Him,  and,  in  a  passion  of 
love  and  sorrow,  flung  herself  at  His  feet. 

It  were,  however,  unjust  to  disparage  Martha. 
She  was  of  a  practical  turn,  but  she  was  very  far 
from  stupid.  She  was  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
she  was  as  a  mother  to  her  unworldly  sister.  There 
was  evidently  a  close  sympathy  between  them. 
During  the  dark  days  which  succeeded  their 
brother's  death,  they  had  been  each  other's  com- 
forters and  had  unbosomed  their  grief  one  to  the 
other.  Their  constant  plaint  had  been,  '  Had  the 
Lord  been  here,  our  brother  had  not  died ' ;  and 
this  was  the  cry  of  each  in  turn  when  they  met 
Jesus  (Jn  ll21-'32).  Martha  was  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  but  a  great  tenderness  was  concealed 
beneath  her  unemotional  exterior.  She  wept  less 
than  Mary,  but  she  mourned  as  deeply.  Nor  was 
she  lacking  in  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus.  Her 
impatience  of  Mary's  inactivity  amid  the  bustle  of 
preparing  the  meal  was  due  less  to  resentment  at 
being  left  alone  to  serve,  than  to  anxiety  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  for  the  comfort  of  the 
dear  Master.    And  she  believed  in  His  power  to 

*  See  Lightfoot  on  Jn  1U. 

t  Euth.  Zig.  on  Lk  1042  iCe  f&tpiiis  xcKitucis  Irauyirxl,  fi  pit 
xp&xrixri  i  8{  OlupvTixr,. 


help  even  when  Lazarus  had  been  dead  four  days 
(Jn  ll22).  She  lacked  some  qualities  which  Mary 
possessed,  but  she  had  others  of  her  own,  and  Jesus 
appreciated  the  excellence  of  her  character.  He 
loved  Martha  no  less  than  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
(v.B). 

It  is  no  slight  attestation  of  the  historicity  of  the  Lukan  and 
Johannine  narratives  of  the  family  of  Bethany  that  they  faith- 
fully accord  in  their  delineations  of  the  two  sisters.  On  the 
pages  of  St.  John  each  sustains  the  character  which  she  exhibits 
in  the  little  scene  so  exquisitely  depicted  by  St.  Luke.  Here 
are  no  imaginary  pictures,  but  portraitures  of  real  personages. 

St.  John  says  that  the  village  where  Martha  and  her  sister 
dwelt  was  Bethany ;  but  St.  Luke  does  not  name  it,  and  he  has 
been  charged  with  placing  the  incident  of  the  meal  in  Martha's 
house  in  Galilee.  This  idea,  however,  arises  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  his  literary  method.  Like  the  other  Synoptists,  St.  Luke 
was  not  an  original  author  but  an  editor  of  the  Evangelic 
Tradition,  and  his  aim  was  not  chronological  accuracy  but  the 
exhibition  of  Jesus.  He  sifted  the  ample  material  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  arranged  his  selections  topically  rather  than  historic- 
ally. Thus  at  949- 5I),  recounting  what  befell  in  Galilee,  he 
records  the  Lord's  rebuke  of  His  disciples'  mistaken  zeal ;  then, 
finding  another  incident  which  teaches  a  like  lesson  (vv.51-5^), 
he  inserts  it  in  this  connexion,  though  it  belongs  to  the  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (cf .  v.5l).  Having  begun  this  section  of 
the  Tradition,  he  continues  it,  giving  various  other  incidents  of 
the  journey,  down  to  the  close  of  ch.  12.  Then  he  returns  to 
what  befell  in  Galilee,  resuming  the  narrative  of  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem  at  17".  DAVID  SMITH. 

MARY. — 1.  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  Little 
and  Joses,  one  of  the  women  who  followed  Jesus 
from  Galilee,  stood  beside  the  cross,  watched  the 
burial,  and  visited  the  sepulchre  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion morning  (Mt  2755-56=Mk  1540-41,  Mt2761  =  Mk 
1547,  Mk  16!  =  Mt  28'  =  Lk  2410).  From  Jn  1925  it 
appears  that  she  was  wife  to  Clopas.  This  name 
is  distinct  from  Cleopas  (Lk  2418),  and  is  perhaps 
identical  with  Alphseus,  both  representing  shn. 
Cf.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Gal.  p.  256.  WH  write 
AX^ctios  (see  NT,  vol.  ii.  §  408).  If  this  identifica- 
tion be  allowed,  then  (1)  James  the  Little  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  Twelve  (Mt  103=Mk  318=Lk  1615) ; 
(2)  he  was  perhaps  brother  to  Levi  (Matthew),  the 
son  of  Alphseus.  The  latter  inference  is  favoured 
by  {a)  the  v.l.  'Unwpov  for  Kevelv  in  Mk  214 ;  (b)  the 
tradition  that  James,  like  Matthew,  had  been 
a  tax-gatherer  (Chrysost.  in  Matth.  xxxiii.  :  dio 
reXuccu,  Mardatos  ko.1'  laKufios  ;  Euth.  Zig.  :  Mardcuos 
8£  icai  'IdKwpos  6  rod  'A\<j>alov,  reXdvai).  See  artt. 
AlpHjEus  and  Clop  as. 

Hegesippus  (in  Eus.  HE  iii.  11.  32,  iv.  22)  mentions  a  Clopas 
who  was  brother  to  Joseph,  our  Lord's  foster-father ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  identical  with  this  Clopas.  Jerome, 
in  support  of  his  theory  of  '  the  Brethren  of  Jesus,'  construes 
Mx/>ix.f*  ii  rov  KkoiTa.  in  Jn  1925  as  in  opposition  to  ii  iiiXipii  ty,s 
fivrphs  xirov,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  the  women  by  the 
Cross  to  three,  and  making  'Mary  the  [wife]  of  Clopas'  the 
Virgin's  sister.  See  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Gal.  p.  255  ft.  But  (1)  it  is 
improbable  that  two  sisters  bore  the  same  name,  and  (2) '  the 
sister  of  his  mother '  was  apparently  Salome,  the  mother  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  (cf.  Mk  154»=Mt  275"). 

2.  Mary  Magdalene. — She  is  first  mentioned  (Lk 
82)  as  one  of  a  company  of  women  who  attended 
Jesus  on  His  second  mission  through  Galilee  in 
the  course  of  the  second  year  of  His  ministry. 
She  is  distinguished  by  two  significant  epithets : 
(1)  'the  Magdalene,'  i.e.  the  woman  of  Magdala 
(Mejdel),  a  town  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  some  3 
miles  from  Capernaum,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret.  The  modern  Mejdel  is  a 
miserable  village,  but  the  ancient  Magdala  was  a 
wealthy  place,  one  of  three  cities,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  whose  tribute  had  to  be  conveyed  in 
waggons  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  Lightfoot  on  Jn  123). 
It  had,  however,  an  evil  reputation,  and  was  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  same  authority,  for 
harlotry,  so  that  '  Mary  the  Magdalene '  might  be 
equivalent  to  'Mary  the  harlot' (cf.  'Corinthian 
Lais ').  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  that  many 
regard  this  as  very  precarious. 

(2)  '  From  whom  seven  demons  had  gone  forth.' 
In  Jewish  parlance,   immorality  was  a  form  of 
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demonic  possession,*  and,  just  as  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  called  '  sevenfold,' f  so  sevenfold 
possession  might  signify  complete  abandonment 
to  the  dominion  of  unclean  passion.  Cf.  Mt  1245 
=  Lk  11s6.  It  is  possible  that  Mary  had  been  a 
harlot,  that  Jesus  had  rescued  her  from  her  life  of 
shame,  and  that  she  followed  Him  out  of  gratitude. 
She  was  one  of  the  devoted  women  who  stood  by 
the  cross  (Jn  1925,  Mt  275«=Mk  1540),  watched  His 
burial  (Mt  2761  =  Mk  1547),  and  came  on  the  Resur- 
rection morning  to  the  sepulchre  (Jn  201  =  Mt  28l 
=  Mk  16l  =  Lk  2410).  Finding  it  empty,  she  waited 
beside  it  weeping,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
first  vision  of  the  risen  Lord  (Jn  2011"18,  cf.  Mt 
289- 20). 

3.  Mary  of  Bethany. — She  is  first  introduced  by 
St.  Luke  (1033"42),  who  tells  how  Jesus,  probably  on 
His  way  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ( Jn  72- 10)  in 
the  third  year  of  His  ministry,  reached  '  a  certain 
village,'  and  was  hospitably  received  by  '  a  certain 
woman  by  name  Martha,'  who  had  a  sister  called 
Mary.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  season  of 
feasting  and  friendship.  '  They  ate  the  fat  and 
drank  the  sweet,  and  sent  portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nothing  was  prepared,  and  made  great 
mirth '  (Ex  2316,  Lv  2333-",  Nu  2912"38,  Neh  89"18). 
Martha,  a  good  housewife,  was  busy  making 
ready  the  festal  cheer ;  but  Mary,  oblivious  of  all 
save  the  Lord's  presence,  seated  herself,  in  the 
posture  of  a  disciple  (cf.  Ac  223),  at  His  feet  and 
listened  to  His  discourse.  Martha,  'distracted 
about  much  service,'  interposed  :  '  Lord,  dost  thou 
not  care  that  my  sister  left  me  alone  to  serve  ?  Tell 
her  then  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand.'  'Martha, 
Martha,'  He  answered,  gently  protesting  against 
the  sumptuousness  of  His  hostess's  preparations, 
'  thou  art  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
but.  a  few  are  all  we  need  ;  or  rather,'  He  added, 
■only  one  thing; i  for  it  is  the  good  "portion" 
that  Mary  chose,  one  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her.'  At  that  season,  when  they  were 
all  feasting  and  sending  'portions,'  Mary  was 
thinking  not  of  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  of 
that  which  endureth  unto  eternal  life. 

St.  Luke  does  not  name  the  village  where  Martha 
and  Mary  dwelt.  St.  John  tells  us  that  it  was 
Bethany,  and  that  they  had  a  brother  named 
Lazarus  (Jn  ll1"46).  Some  months  later,  when 
Jesus  was  at  the  other  Bethany  beyond  Jordan, 
whither  He  had  retired  from  Jerusalem  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  rulers  (Jn  1040  ;  cf .  12B  R V),  Lazarus 
fell  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  Jesus  word.  For  two 
days  after  He  heard  the  news  He  remained  where 
He  was,  and  only  when  Lazarus  died  did  He  set 
out.  His  approach  was  reported  to  Martha,  ap- 
parently the  elder  sister  and  mistress  of  the  house  ; 
and  she  went  to  meet  Him  and  sorrowfully  up- 
braided Him  :  '  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died.'  Assured  of  His  sympathy 
and  help,  she  returned  home  and,  finding  her  sister 
among  the  mourners,  whispered  to  her  that  the 
Teacher  had  come.  Mary  arose,  and,  hurrying  to 
Him,  fell  at  His  feet,  crying  in  the  very  words 
which  Martha  had  used,  the  words  which  had  been 
on  their  lips  all  those  sorrowful  days :  '  Lord, 
hadst  thou  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.' 
Cf.  art.  Martha. 

Mary  appears  a  third  time  six  days  before  the 
Passover,  when  Jesus  was  entertained  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper  at  Bethany,  and  she  came  in 
during  the  feast  and  anointed  His  feet  (Jn  121"11 ; 
cf.  Mt266-13=Mkl43-9).    See  Anointing,  I.  2. 

/J^11000*  on  Lk  82-    Cf-  Jer-  VM-  Bil.  Erem.  :  a  virgo  Dei 
at  Majumas  possessed  by  arrwris  dcerrwn. 
t  Of.  Od.  Clun.  Hymn,  de  S.  Mar.  Magdal. : 
'  Qui  septem  purgat  vitia 
Pef  8ePtiformem  gratiam.' 
I  KBL,  WH  ixiym  di  io-Tir  £/>f/'«  Jj  'wis. 


Literature.—  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ii.  pp.  23,  388,  652 ;  Heng. 
stenb.  on  Jn  ll1-™ ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  281-286' 
artt.  '  Mary '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  ' 

David  Smith. 
MARY,  THE  YIRGIN.— Historical  data  for  the 
life  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord  are  astonishingly 
meagre.  Legendary  matter  there  is  in  abundance, 
with  regard  to  her  life  both  before  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  after  the  Ascension,  but  this  art.  will 
not  touch  on  this  except  incidentally. 

1.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  born,  we  may  suppose, 
at  Nazareth.  Tradition  names  Jerusalem  (Cuinet' 
Syrie,  Liban,  et  Palestine,  p.  523),  but  this  is  quite 
untrustworthy.  Her  parents,  according  to  a  not 
improbable  tradition,  were  Joachim  and  Anna 
(Protev.  Jacob. ).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Virgin,  as  well  as  Joseph,  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  to  the  family  of  David  (Lk  l32-69 
Ro  l3, 2  Ti  28,  He  714),  although  it  is  almost  certain! 
on  the  other  hand,  that  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  give, 
not  her  genealogy,  but  Joseph's. 

The  statement  of  the  Test.  XII.  Patr.  (Simeon  vii.),  which 
makes  Mary  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  is  clearly  an  erroneous 
inference  from  the  relationship  between  her  and  Elisabeth  (cf. 
Plummer  on  Lk  l2?-  36).  Syr  «in  reads,  Lk  25,  '  because  they  were 
both  of  the  house  of  David.' 

Only  one  member  of  her  immediate  family  is 
alluded  to  in  the  NT,  viz.  her  sister  (Jn  1925). 
This  sister  of  the  Virgin  was  most  probably  Salome, 
wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  James  and  John. 
We  know  from  the  other  Gospels  (Mt  27s6,  Mk  1540) 
that  Salome  was  present  at  the  Crucifixion,  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  St.  John's  manner  to 
allude  thus  to  his  own  mother  without  mentioning 
her  name.  The  other  opinion,  that  this  sister  was 
Mary  'of  Clopas,'  would  (cf.  Westcott,  in  loc,  also 
Mayor,  St.  James,  pp.  xix-xx)  '  involve  the  most 
unlikely  supposition  that  two  sisters  bore  the  same 
name.'  The  family  of  the  Virgin  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  Elisabeth  (i)  o-vyyevis  gov,  Lk  l36),  \ 
but  what  the  degree  of  relationship  was  cannot  be  I 
known.  According  to  a  theory  brought  forward  < 
in  connexion  with  the  harmonizing  of  the  two  f 
genealogies  of  our  Lord,  Mary  was  a  cousin  of 
Joseph  her  husband  (art.  'Genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ'  in  Smith's  DB),  but  such  a  theory  has 
little  to  recommend  it.  That  her  family  was  but 
a  humble  one  may  be  inferred  from  her  betrothal 
to  Joseph  *  the  carpenter,'  especially  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  tradition  as  to  the  disparity  of 
their  ages. 

2.  Some  time  after  their  betrothal,  which  came 
generally  among  the  Jews  a  year  before  the  mar- 
riage, the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  to 
Nazareth  to  tell  her  of  One  who  was  to  be  born  of 
her,  and  who  should  'be  called  holy,  the  Son  of 
God'  (Lk  l35).  The  simplicity  of  the  narrative 
bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  truth.  Mary  was  troubled 
(5i6Tapdx9r)),  we  are  told,  at  the  saying,  yet  she 
believed  at  once.  Her  words, '  How  shall  this  be?' 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  doubt, 
like  the  words  of  Zacharias,  'Whereby  shall  I 
know  this?'  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
an  'involuntary  expression  of  amazement'  (Grot. 
'non  dubitantis  sed  admirantis').  Equally  im- 
possible is  it  to  suppose  that  she  believed  that  the 
child  promised  would  be  the  fruit  of  a  future  union 
with  Joseph.  The  words  of  the  angel  forbid  any 
such  idea.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  angel's  words 
was  at  once  grasped.  There  are  evident  signs  in 
the  narrative  that  this  was  not  so,  but  nothing 
that  we  read  mars  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  her 
words  of  humble  submission,  '  Behold  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word. 
Soon  after  ('in  these  days,'  Lk  l39)  the  departure 
of  the  angel,  Mary  set  out  to  pay  the  visit  to  her 
kinswoman,  which  his  words  would  naturally  sug- 
gest to  her.    The  supposition  that  her  journey  was 
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due  to  the  intention  of  Joseph  to  put  her  away  is 
a  baseless  one.  Rather,  as  it  has  been  said,  '  the 
first  but  the  ever-deepening  desire  in  the  heart  of 
Mary,  when  the  angel  left  her,  must  have  been  to 
be  away  from  Nazareth,  and  for  the  relief  of 
opening  her  heart  to  a  woman,  in  all  things  like- 
minded,  who  perhaps  might  speak  blessed  words  to 
her'  (Edersheim,  Life,  and  Times,  i.  p.  152).  She 
arose  with  haste  and  set  out  to  seek  that  relief  in 
the  house  of  her  kinswoman  in  the  far-off  hills  of 
Judah. 

What  the  city  of  her  destination  was  we  cannot  know  for 
certain.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  distant  from  Nazareth  by 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  land.  According  to  a  tradition 
which  maybe  correct  (cf.  ExpT  xv.  [1905]  245  f.),  it  was  'A  in 
Karim,  a  village  an  hour  and  a  half  west  of  Jerusalem. 

The  opinion  held  for  so  long  that  this  city  was  Juttah  is, 
according  to  Buhl  (GAP  p.  163),  quite  worthless,  having  origin- 
ated with  Reland  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

When  Mary  reached  her  kinswoman's  house,  a 
fresh  surprise  awaited  her  in  the  greeting  of  Elisa- 
beth :  '  Blessed  art  thou  among  women.'  No  longer 
is  Mary  to  Elisabeth  simply  '  kinswoman,'  she  is 
'  the  mother  of  my  Lord.'  Doubtless  what  she  had 
heard  from  Zacharias  of  the  promises  made  in 
regard  to  their  son  would  fill  Elisabeth  with  hopes 
of  a  speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  now, 
by  inspiration  (Lk  l41),  she  knows  that  the  mother 
or  her  Lord  is  before  her.  Her  greeting  is  in 
reality  a  psalm,  brief  though  it  is  and  overshadowed 
by  the  still  more  wonderful  hymn  which  it  called 
forth  in  response.  The  '  Song  of  Mary '  is  '  mod- 
elled on  the  OT  psalms,  especially  the  Song  of 
Hannah  (1  S  21"10),  but  its  superiority  to  the  latter 
in  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  is  very  manifest.' 
That  Mary  should  '  fall  back  on  the  familiar  ex- 
pressions of  Jewish  Scripture  in  this  moment  of 
intense  exultation'  is  very  natural  (cf.  Plummer, 
St.  Luke,  p.  30). 

Niceta,  bp.  of  Remesiana,  in  his  treatise  de  Psalmodim  Bonn, 
names  Elisabeth  as  the  author  of  the  Magnificat.  This  is 
supported  by  the  Old  Latin  MSS  Vercellensis,  Veronensis, 
Rhedigeranus,  and  by  Irenseus.  Origen  also  knew  of  the  reading, 
though  he  did  not  accept  it.  The  evidence  adduced,  however, 
does  not  seem  sufficient  to  override  the  verdict  of  all  the  rest 
of  antiquity,  that  the  Hymn  is  Mary's  and  not  Elisabeth's.  See, 
further,  art.  Magnificat. 

3.  Mary  remained  with  her  kinswoman  in  Judah 
'  about  three  months,'  probably  waiting  (cf.  Lk  l56 
with  v.36)  till  after  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  then  returned  to  Nazareth.  It  is  probably  at 
this  point  that  we  ought  to  put  the  commencement 
of  the  narrative  in  Mt.,  which  records  Joseph's 
intention  to  put  Mary  away  privily  when  her 
condition  became  known  to  him,  and  speaks  of  his 
subsequent  marriage  with  her  in  obedience  to  the 
angelic  messages.  The  marriage  would  afford  '  not 
only  outward  but  moral  protection'  both  to  the 
mother  and  to  the  unborn  Babe.  That  the  Virgin 
is  still  spoken  of  as  e/xv-rjo-Tev^vri  in  Lk  25  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  necessarily  indicating  that  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  Had  she  not  been  Joseph's 
wife,  Jewish  custom  would  have  forbidden  her 
making  the  journey  along  with  him.  When  Joseph 
went  up  to  Bethlehem  to  get  himself  enrolled, 
Mary  went  also,  not  because  it  was  necessary,  but 
because  '  she  would  be  anxious  at  all  risks  not  to 
be  separated  from  Joseph '  (Plummer,  in  lor. ).  At 
Bethlehem,  perhaps  in  the  cave  where  now  is  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
u  u  °n'  ancl  there>  too>  sne  received  the  visit  of  the 
shepherds,  whose  words  as  to  the  sign  given  them 
trom  heaven  she  '  kept,  pondering  them  in  her  heart. ' 
v.  ijere  is  no  need  to  linger  on  the  next  events, 
—the  Circumcision,  the  Presentation  and  Purifica- 
tion ln  the  Temple,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the 
flight  into  and  Return  from  Egypt,— for  these  all 

f  £rng  rather  to  the  life  of  Christ  than  to  that 
ot  Mary.     Before  leaving  this  part  of  her  history, 

it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  how  much  of  what  we 


know  of  the  Birth,  Infancy,  and  Childhood  of  our 
Lord  we  owe  to  accounts  given  by  His  mother. 
That  St.  Luke's  source  in  the  first  two  chapters  of 
his  Gospel  was  one  connected  with  the  Virgin  is 
generally  admitted.  Whether  he  received  his  in- 
formation directly  from  her,  as  Ramsay  supposes 
(Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?  p.  85ft'.),  or 
whether  the  information  came  to  him  indirectly 
through  another  (perhaps,  as  Sanday  conjectures, 
Joanna),  may  not  be  determinable.  At  least  we 
can  say  that  St.  Luke  believed  that  he  wrote  what 
he  wrote  on  her  authority. 

'He  does  not,'  writes  Ramsay  (ib.  p.  74),  'leave  it  doubtful 
whose  authority  he  believed  himself  to  have.  "His  mother 
kept  all  these  sayings  hid  in  her  heart " ;  "  Mary  kept  all  these 
sayings,  pondering  them  in  her  heart " ;  those  two  sentences 
would  be  sufficient.' 

5.  The  Return  from  Egypt  was  followed  by  a  life 
in  retirement  at  Nazareth.  Very  little  do  we  know 
of  those  years.  Two  verses  in  Lk.  (24u-  41),  which 
tell  us  of  the  growth  of  the  Child  and  the  custom 
of  His  '  parents '  to  go  every  year  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  are  all  we  have  in  the 
way  of  direct  statement.  Here  in  Nazareth  it  was 
that  those  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  course  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  were 
born  to  Mary  and  Joseph  (for  other  views  see  art. 
Brethren  of  the  Lord).  Four  brothers  are 
named  (Mt  1355,  Mk  63),  but  the  sisters  are  men- 
tioned only  once  (Mk  63),  without  any  mention  of 
their  names. 

The  silence  of  the  life  at  Nazareth  is  broken  but 
once  before  the  commencement  of  the  Ministry. 
The  scene  in  the  Temple  (Lk  242"60)  would  claim  a 
fuller  consideration  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
regards  its  relation  to  His  mother,  we  have  to 
notice  only  two  points  which  emerge  from  St. 
Luke's  narrative.  Mary  did  not  yet  understand 
all  the  meaning  of  the  angel's  words  to  her  regard- 
ing the  Child  that  was  to  be  born.  The  Child's 
own  words  would  be  a  reminder  to  her  of  His  true 
nature.  He  must  be  '  about  his  Father's  business ' 
(or  'in  his  Father's  house').  Then  again  we  see 
from  the  passage  the  lasting  impression  which  the 
scene  left  on  Mary's  mind.  '  His  mother  kept 
(avverripei)  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.'  The 
tense  of  the  verb  covers  a  long  period,  up  to,  and 
even  during,  the  Ministry.  Yet  of  the  Virgin's 
life  during  the  interval  between  our  Lord's  twelfth 
year  and  His  Baptism  we  know  nothing  but  what 
is  contained  in  these  words  and  those  which  im- 
mediately precede,  as  to  her  Son's  subjection  to  her 
and  Joseph.  It  is,  however,  an  easily  drawn  in- 
ference from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Joseph 
in  the  later  Gospel  narrative,  that  he  died  during 
this  interval.  Beyond  this  it  is  useless  to  con- 
jecture. '  The  Arabic  Historia,  Josephi  (cc.  14,  15) 
places  his  death  in  our  Lord's  eighteenth  year, 
when  Joseph  had  reached  the  age  of  111'  (Swete 
on  Mk  63). 

6.  The  remaining  allusions  to  the  Virgin  in  the 
Gospels  may  be  briefly  recorded.  She  was  present 
at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  (Jn  21),  after  which 
she  went  down  to  Capernaum  (v.12)  with  Jesus  and 
His  brethren  and  His  disciples.  She  would  seem 
to  have  been  among  '  his  friends '  (oi  wap  airrov)  at 
Capernaum,  who  'went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him' 
(Mk  321),  for  the  next  paragraph  tells  us  of  the 
coining  of  His  mother  and  His  brethren  (v.31).  She 
is  mentioned  by  the  unknown  woman  out  of  the 
multitude  (Lk  ll27),  '  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck.'  She 
was  present  at  the  Crucifixion,  whence  the  loved 
disciple,  into  whose  care  she  had  been  committed, 
took  her  to  his  own  home  (Jn  1925ff-)-  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  in  view  of  later  developments, 
that  no  fewer  than  three  of  these  allusions  seem  to 
guard  against  an  undue  feeling  of  veneration  for 
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the  mother  of  our  Lord,  In  the  story  of  the  feast 
at  Cana,  His  words,  though  not  wanting  in  respect, 
'  show  that  the  actions  of  the  Son  of  God,  now  that 
He  has  entered  on  His  Divine  work,  are  no  longer 
dependent  in  any  way  on  the  suggestion  of  a  woman, 
even  though  that  woman  be  His  mother.  The 

time  of  silent  discipline  and  obedience  is  over' 
(Westcott,  in  loc).  In  the  scene  at  Capernaum 
the  lesson  is  much  the  same,  though  the  inter- 
ference of  Mary  and  our  Lord's  brethren  on  this 
occasion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  different 
motive.  They  are  seeking  to  oppose  His  work. 
Before  they  reach  Him  He  understands  their  pur- 
pose, and  declares  that  the  true  kinship  to  the  Son 
of  God  consists  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  not  in  mere  earthly  ties.  It  is,  of  course,  as 
Swete  observes  (St.  Mark,  p.  70),  'a  relative  atti- 
tude only,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  tender 
care  for  kinsmen,  as  the  saying  on  the  cross  shows.' 
These  two  scenes  at  Cana  and  Capernaum  belong 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Ministry,  and  similarly, 
almost  at  its  close,  we  have  Christ's  words,  during 
the  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  in 
answer  to  the  saying  of  the  woman  above  men- 
tioned, '  Yea,  rather  (fievovv),  blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it  (Lk  ll28).'  This 
adds  to  and  corrects  the  woman's  words.  There  is 
no  denial  of  the  Virgin's  blessedness,  only  a  declara- 
tion of  that  wherein  her  blessedness  consists,  a 
blessedness  which  may  be  shared  by  all  who,  like 
her,  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it. 

Why  it  was  that  the  Virgin  was  committed  by 
our  Lord  on  the  cross  to  John  can  be  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  It  may  be,  as  Mayor  suggests  (St. 
James,  p.  xxvii),  that  her  sons,  as  married  men  (1  Co 
96),  were  already  dispersed  in  their  several  homes, 
while  John  her  nephew  was  unmarried,  and  so 
could  more  readily  accept  such  a  charge.  All  we 
know  is  that  'from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  unto  his  own  home  (Jn  1927). 

7.  After  this  the  only  glimpse  we  get  of  Mary  is 
in  Ac  l14,  where  she  is  mentioned  as  continuing 
steadfastly  in  prayer  with  the  other  women  and 
the  brethren  and  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  after  the 
Ascension.  Whether  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  Palestine,  or  accompanied  St.  John  to  Ephesus, 
cannot  be  known.  Traditions  there  are,  but  they 
vary.  According  to  one,  found  in  Nicephorus 
Callistus  (HE  ii.  3),  she  continued  to  live  with 
St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  and  died  there  in  her  fifty- 
ninth  year.  Another  tradition,  found  in  the  Syn- 
odical  Letter  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  431), 
makes  her  accompany  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and 
speaks  of  her  as  having  been  buried  in  that 
city.  J.  M.  Harden. 

MASTER  (Lat.  magistcr  from  root  of  magnus= 
'great.'  Hence  'master'  corresponds  to  rabbi, which 
is  from  yi  '  great ' ;  and  in  AV  papfiu  is  frequently 
tr.  '  master,'  e.g.  Mt  2626,  Mk  95,  Jn  431,  though  in 
all  such  cases  RV  retains  'rabbi'). — The  word 
most  generally  rendered  'master'  is  SiSdcricaXor, 
which  strictly  means  teacher  ;  and  this  meaning  is 
given  in  every  case  as  an  alternative  reading  in 
RVm,  e.g.  Mt819  2216,  Mk  535  10",  Lk  312  849,  Jn  ll28 
1313-  »  In  Lk  824  and  933  the  Gr.  word  for  '  master  ' 
is  iwujTdTris,  a  word  generally  used  in  the  sense  not 
of  'teacher'  but  of  'chief  or  -overseer.'  In  Mt 
2310  Kae-riyrjT^s,  rendered  '  master,'  is  more  correctly 
tr.  'leader'  or  'guide.'  'Master'  was  the  ordi- 
nary title  of  courtesy  and  respect  paid  to  a  religious 
teacher.    See  art.  Rabbi.  Dugald  Clark. 

MATTATHA. — A  grandson  of  David,  named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  331. 

MATTATHIAS. — Occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's  gene- 
alogy, Lk  325- 26.  6 


MATTHAN — Grandfather  of  Joseph  the  husband 
of  Mary,  Mt  l15. 

MATTHAT.— 1.  The  form  of  the  name  (Mt. 
Matthan)  of  Joseph's  grandfather  given  in  Lk  S24.' 
2.  Another  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  329. 

MATTHEW  (Maddatos,  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  WH; 
Mardaios,  TR)  is  to  be  identified  with  LeYi,  son  of 
Alphseus,  since  the  Synoptists  agree  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  feast  associated  with  the  publican 
who  is  named  Levi  in  Mk.  (214)  and  Lk.  (529),  and 
Matthew  in  Mt.  (99).*  Levi,  according  to  the' ana- 
logy of  Simon  and  Peter,  may  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal name  and  Matthew  the  acquired  ;  though 
according  to  Ederoheim  (Life  and  Times,  i.  514)' 
it  was  common  in  Galilee  for  a  man  to  have  two 
names,  one  strictly  Jewish  and  the  other  Galikean. 
Matthew  was  chosen  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  is 
placed  seventh  in  the  lists  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and 
eighth  in  those  in  Mt.  and  Acts.  When  called  to 
be  a  disciple,  he  was  sitting  at  a  toll-house,  his 
place  of  business.  Along  the  north  end  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  there  wiis  a  road  leading  from  Damascus 
to  Acre  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  that  road 
a  customs-office  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Philip  the  tetrarch  and  Herod  Antipas. 
Matthew's  occupation  was  the  examination  of  goods 
which  passed  along  the  road,  and  the  levying  of 
the  toll  (cf.  Hausrath,  NT  Times,  ii.  179).  The 
work  of  a  publican  excited  the  scorn  so  often  shown 
beyond  the  limits  o/  Israel  to  fiscal  officers;  and 
when  he  was  a  Jew,  as  was  Matthew,  he  was  con- 
demned for  impurity  by  the  Pharisees.  A  Jew 
serving  on  a  great  highway  was  prevented  from 
fulfilling  requirements  of  the  Law,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  violate  the  Sabbath  law,  which  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  conveyed  their  goods,  did  not  observe. 
Schurer  makes  the  statement  that  the  customs 
raised  in  Capernaum  in  the  time  of  Christ  went 
into  the  treasury  of  Herod  Antipas,  while  in  Jud«a 
they  were  taken  for  the  Imperial  fscus  (HJP  I. 
ii.  68).  Matthew  was  thus  not  a  collector  under 
one  of  the  companies  that  farmed  the  taxes  in  the 
Empire,  but  was  in  the  service  of  Herod.  Yet  the 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  publican  class,  among 
whom  were  Jews  who  outraged  patriotism  by 
gathering  tribute  for  Csesar,  subjected  him  to 
the  scorn  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  party  (cf. 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  51S) ;  and  his  occu- 
pation itself  associated  him  with  men  who,  every- 
where in  the  Empire,  were  despised  for  extortion 
and  fraud,  and  were  execrated  (cf.  Cic.  de  Offic. 
i.  42;  Lucian,  Menipp.  11).  Even  Jesus  Himself 
named  the  publicans  wHh  harlots  (Mt  2131).  See 
Publican,  and  Sea  of  Galilee,  §  vi. 

Before  the  call  of  Matthew,  Jesus  had  resided 
at  Capernaum,  had  left  it,  and  had  gone  back  to 
it  (Mk  l21- b8  21)  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
Matthew,  a  dweller  in  or  near  the  city,  had  heard 
the  fame  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  been 
among  those  who  sought  Him  (Mk  l37).  Jesus, 
too,  may  have  noticed  the  publican,  and  the  fact 
may  have  led  to  the  call.  According  to  the  narra- 
tive of  that  call,  which  is  almost  identical  in  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  said  to  him,  '  Follow  me,'  and  he 
arose  and  followed  Him  (Mt  99).  After  the  call 
and  the  answer  there  was  a  feast,  probably  to  cele- 
brate the  new  departure  in  the  life  of  the  publican, 
at  which  Jesus  met  him  and  his  friends. 

Certain  critics  (cf.  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iii.  268  n.)  take  the 
words  zaci  iyivsTo  alrov  ccvotzu^civav  tv  t»j  otxiu.  (M1;  9^)  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  house  was  that  of  Jesus';  but  they  can  bear  this 
interpretation  only  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
words,  xxi  etvotffTu.?  *ixokovflY,inv  uvtu.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary 
to  establish  this  connexion,  as  the  writer  may  simply  have 
made  a  sudden  transition  to  a  paragraph  beginning  xm.1  'ey'uvn. 

*  Levi's  father  was  not  the  father  of  James  the  Little  (of.  Zahn, 
Einleitung,  ii.  263). 
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If  on  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  must  he  made,  then  it  is 
possible  to  take  the  narrative  as  recording  that  Matthew  rose 
and  followed  Jesus  to  the  house  which  belonged  to  Jesus.  Mk. 
does  not  indicate  the  ownership  of  the  house,  while  Lk.  says 
distinctly  that  it  was  Levi's.  If  we  accept  the  description  of 
Mk.  or  Lk.,  we  need  not  conclude  that  the  feast  followed  imme- 
diately after  the  call,  since  it  may  have  taken  place  just  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Twelve  (Mk  314,  Lk  6W),  in  the  period 
between  that  event  and  the  calling  of  the  individual  disciples. 

At  the  feast  were  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  and  at 
the  table  with  them  were  many  publicans  and 
sinners.  These  disciples  were  also  many  in  num- 
ber (Mk  215),  and  they  must  therefore  have  included 
others  beyond  the  individuals  who  had  been  specially 
called.  The  sinners  mentioned  along  with  the  pub- 
licans at  the  feast  were  those  who  violated  the 
Law,  or  did  not  try  to  keep  its  innumerable  com- 
mands as  set  forth  by  the  scribes  or  interpreted 
by  the  Pharisees.  Certain  scribes  and  Pharisees 
had  been  spectators  of  the  feast,  and  they  asked 
the  disciples  concerning  Jesus'  eating  and  drinking 
with  sinners  ;  and  Jesus  Himself,  answering  them, 
declared  that  He  had  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance.  The  call  of  Matthew 
and  the  feast  with  publicans  and  sinners  were  the 
comment  of  Jesus  on  Pharisaic  separatism  ;  but 
the  action  itself  did  not  prevent  the  separatism 
which  showed  itself  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
which  involved  the  rebuke  of  Peter  by  Paul. 

Beyond  the  call  and  the  inclusion  of  the  name 
in  the  list  of  the  Twelve,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Matthew  in  the  NT.  On  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  First  Gospel,  see  following 
article. 

Literature.—  Expos.  Times,  viii.  [1897]  529 ;  Expos,  i.  i.  [1875] 
3C,  m.  ix.  [1889]  445,  v.  viii.  [1898]  37 ;  Keble,  Chr.  Year,  '  S. 
Matthew  the  Apostle ' ;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Son  of  Man,  p. 
141 ;  J.  D.  Jones,  The  Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles,  p.  150. 

John  Herkless. 

MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO.—'  The 

power  of  God  unto  salvation — to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek.' — The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  may  be  characterized  respectively  as 
the  Gospel  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Greek.  St.  Luke  gives  us  the  conception  of  the 
Christ  as  His  Person  presented  itself  to  the  Greek 
Churches  of  the  West.  To  them  Christ  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Divine  Redeemer,  whose 
Good  News  was  equally  available  for  all  the 
children  of  men,  regardless  of  distinctions  of  race, 
or  class,  or  sex.  St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  to  us  the  Christ  as  He  was  conceived  by 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine.  To  them 
Christ  was  the  King  of  Israel ;  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  His  coming  Kingdom  were  intended  first 
for  the  Chosen  People.  It  was  true  that  He  had 
foretold  the  coming  of  many  from  the  east  and 
the  west  to  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (8U), 
and  had  bidden  His  Apostles  baptize  all  nations 
(28w) ;  but  then  it  had  always  been  a  part  of  the 
Divine  plan  to  suffer  aliens  to  enter  as  proselytes 
into  the  fold  of  Israel,  and  to  partake  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  the  Chosen  People.  So  it  was  to 
be  with  the  new  Israel.  In  the  period  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Kingdom,  the  gospel  was  to  be 
preached  to  all  nations  for  a  testimony  (2414),  and 
those  who  entered  by  baptism  into  the  Christian 
Church  would  become  members  of  that  new  Israel, 
which  in  the  days  of  the  Kingdom  should  be 
judged  and  governed  by  the  twelve  Apostles  as 
viceroys  of  the  King  Messiah  (1928). 
_  Ot  course  the  distinction  here  drawn  makes 
itself  felt  in  two  respects.  First,  in  the  selection 
of  material  by  the  two  writers.  Each  Evangelist 
has  a  certain  amount  of  matter  peculiar  to  himself  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  whilst  in  the  First  Gospel 
this  is  very  largely  matter  which  lends  itself  to 
the  Christianity  of  one  who  was  glad  to  emphasize 
the  prior  claim  of  the  Jew  to  the  blessings  of  the 


Kingdom,  that  in  St.  Luke  is  predominantly 
material  capable  of  a  more  universalistic  inter- 
pretation. Secondly,  in  the  treatment  of  the  large 
amount  of  material  which  is  common  to  the  two 
Gospels.  A  good  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
discourse  on  the  Last  Things.  Whilst  St.  Matthew 
emphasizes  the  close  connexion  between  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(2429),  thus  limiting  the  period  during  which  the 
gospel  could  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  St.  Luke 
expands  this  period  to  an  indefinite  length,  during 
which  Jerusalem  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
(Lk  2124),  thus  making  space  for  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted preaching  to  the  Gentiles. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  discuss  the 
chief  features  in  the  picture  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
drawn  for  us  by  the  First  Evangelist,  and  to  con- 
sider the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  questions  of  the 
author,  the  sources,  the  date,  and  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospel. 

1.  Theology  of  the  Gospel.— (1)  The  Messiah.— 
Jesus  the  Messiah  was  legally  descended  from 
David,  and  through  him  from  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  Israelite  people  (l1).  He  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  His  family.  In  David 
it  had  risen  to  monarchical  power  (l6j,  but  at  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  it  had  lost  this  dignity. 
But  now  again  in  Jesus  the  anointed  King  it  had 
regained  it  (l16).  He  was  therefore  born  '  king  of 
the  Jews '  (22).  As  King  He  entered  Jerusalem 
(215).  As  King  He  suffered  the  death  of  crucifixion 
(2738-  42),  and  as  King  He  would  sit  to  judge  all 
nations  at  the  Last  Day  (2531ff).  But  He  was  no 
mere  scion  of  the  Davidic  stock.  Though  legally 
descended  from  David  through  Joseph  ben-Jacob, 
He  was  also  in  a  unique  sense  Son  of  God.  As 
such  He  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  a  virgin 
(l18"25).  Hence  He  was  -God  with  us'  (v.23),  and 
this  Divine  Sonship  placed  Him  in  a  unique  re- 
lationship to  God.  He  could  speak  of  God  and 
of  Himself  as  'the  Father'  and  'the  Son,'  as 
though  these  terms  could  only  be  applied  to  this 
relationship  (ll27);  and  David  himself  had  recog- 
nized by  the  Divine  inspiration  this  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  his  promised  descendant,  when  he  applied 
to  Him  the  Divine  name  '  Lord  '  (2244).  The  his- 
tory of  the  supernatural  birth  was,  of  course,  an 
easy  mark  for  Jewish  calumny,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  a  fact  which  had  been  Divinely  foreordained 
(l22) ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  Davidic  family  there 
had  been  women  of  old  time  (Rahab,  Bathsheba, 
Tamar,  Ruth)  whose  lives  should  have  taught  the 
calumniators  of  the  Virgin  that  God  overrules  and 
uses  circumstances  for  His  own  Divine  ends. 
Moreover,  if  in  Jesus  the  prophecies  of  a  Coming 
Davidic  king,  supernaturally  born,  had  found  at 
last  their  fulfilment,  so  also  in  Him  were  summed 
up  all  the  many  strands  in  the  web  of  Jewish 
anticipation.  He  was  '  the  Beloved '  (317  175)  whom 
God  had  eternally  chosen  (316  1218),  and  to  whom 
God  had  eternally  given  all  things  (ll27)  and  all 
power  (2818).  He  was  the  supernatural  Son  of 
Man,  who  was  to  come  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven 
(1628  2664  2430),  and  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His 
glory  to  judge  all  men  (1628  1928  2531).  And  the 
events  of  His  life  down  to  the  minutest  details  had 
been  foretold  in  the  OT.  Thus  Isaiah  had  fore- 
told the  circumstances  (l22),  and  Micah  the  place,  of 
His  birth  (25).  Hosea  had  foreseen  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  Jeremiah  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem  (v.17) ;  and  the  settlement  of  His  parents 
at  the  ill-famed  village  of  Nazareth  had  been  the 
subject  of  prophecy  (v.23).  His  herald  John  had 
been  fore-announced  by  Isaiah  (33),  and  the  same 
prophet  had  foreseen  the  Christ's  ministry  in 
Galilee,  with  Capernaum  as  His  headquarters 
(414).  That  He  healed  the  sick  was  in  accordance 
with  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  the  contrast  be- 
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tween  His  gracious  and  gentle  work  and  the  noisy 
clamour  of  His  opponents,  found  anticipation  in 
another  passage  of  the  same  prophet  (1217"21). 
Zechariah  had  foreseen  His  entry  as  King  into 
Jerusalem  (215),  His  betrayal  (26-4),  and  the  de- 
sertion of  His  disciples  (v.31) ;  and  the  whole 
course  of  His  tragic  end  had  been  Divinely  fore- 
ordained, and  foretold  in  Scripture  (1623  [ra  rod 
6eov]  2664-  56). 

Such  was  the  Person  of  Jesus.  He  was  the 
Divinely  foreordained  Messiah,  the  supernaturally- 
born  King  of  Israel,  the  unique  Son  of  God.  What 
then  had  been  His  work?  It  is  clear  that  the 
editor  of  the  Gospel  is  much  more  concerned  with 
Christ's  doctrine  than  with  His  work,  with  what 
He  had  said  than  with  what  He  had  done.  He 
is  interested  in  the  events  of  the  life  chiefly  in  so 
far  as  they  proved  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the 
OT,  and  with  His  actions  either  as  proofs  of  His 
supernatural  power  over  all  the  known  forces  of 
life,  or  as  illustrative  of  His  attitude  towards  the 
orthodox  Pharisaism  of  the  day.  He  could,  e.g., 
heal  disease,  even  leprosy,  without  use  of  drugs  or 
medical  appliances,  by  the  simple  exercise  of  His 
will  (88  '  Speak  the  word  only,'  v.16  '  with  a  word  '), 
the  cure  being  immediate  and  complete  (v.13  922 
1528  1718).  He  could  control  the  forces  of  nature 
(g26. 27^  an(j  could  drive  out  demons  from  the  un- 
happy beings  of  whom  they  had  taken  possession 
(vv.-8"34).  He  exercised  upon  earth  the  Divine  pre- 
rogative of  forgiving  sin  (91-8),  and  raised  the  dead 
to  life  (925).  He  could  feed  multitudes  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes  (I413-2i  1532-39).  On  the  other 
hand,  He  associated  with  people  who  were  regarded 
by  the  leaders  of  religion  as  ill  friends  for  a  devout 
man  (911),  and  seemed  negligent  of  the  rules  which 
the  Pharisees  had  framed  as  the  guides  of  a  pious 
life.  His  disciples  did  not  fast  (914),  and  broke 
Sabbath  regulations  (122).  He  Himself  performed 
acts  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  day  (v.10),  and  His 
disciples  neglected  the  regulations  about  purifica- 
tion of  the  hands  before  meals  (152).  After  a 
ministry  marked  by  acts  like  these,  He  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Romans  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  He  had  expected 
this  fate,  and  had  foretold  it  to  His  disciples  as 
being  ordained  of  God  and  prophesied  in  Scripture 
(1621  Set,  v.23  rd  toO  6eov,  1712- 22- -d  2018- 19).  He  had 
promised  that  on  the  third  day  He  should  be 
raised  again,  and  this  was  fulfilled  ;  and  He  had 
ascended  into  heaven. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  details  thus  sketched 
furnish  a  very  small  part  of  the  significance  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  editor.  The  miracles  proved  Christ's 
power,  or  illustrated  His  attitude  towards  Phari- 
saism, or  showed  Him  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  OT. 
But  to  what  end  was  He  powerful,  and,  if  the 
Messiah,  where  was  H  is  Kingdom  ?  We  might 
have  expected  to  find  a  good  deal  more  emphasis 
laid  on  the  significance  of  Christ's  death,  but  such 
emphasis  is  strikingly  absent.  The  death  is  rather 
regarded  as  without  significance  in  itself,  but  as  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  revelation  of  the  Messiah. 
He  had  come  to  found  a  Kingdom,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Divine  plan  had  been  put  to  death. 
Clearly  then  the  Kingdom  remained  yet  to  come, 
and  the  death  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  glorifica- 
tion. The  insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  death 
had  to  take  place,  because  it  had  been  foretold  in 
the  Scriptures,  suggests  the  inference  that  to  the 
editor  it  was  a  fact  which  required  explanation,  a 
difficult  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Messiah  rather 
than  the  central  fact  which  itself  explained  every- 
thing else  in  His  life.  In  two  passages  only  is  the 
death  referred  to  as  having  any  purpose  or  effect, 
rather  than  as  being  simply  a  thing  "which  had 
happened  as  a  necessary  transition  stage  from  the 
earthly  life   to  the    heavenly    monarchy  of    the 


Messiah.  In  one  of  these  Christ  is  represented  as 
saying  that  He  came  to  give  His  life  as  a  ransom 
for  many  (\irpov  avrl  voWCiv,  2028) ;  in  the  other  He 
speaks  of  His  blood  as  shed  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  (2628).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  say- 
ings like  these  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
theology  which  would  explain  the  whole  of  Christ's 
life  from  the  significance  of  His  death.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel 
has  recorded  them  because  they  formed  part  of 
the  tradition  which  had  come  to  him,  without 
seeing  in  them  an  explanation  of  the  entire  earthly 
life  of  the  Messiah.  They  are  incidental  rather 
than  fundamental  to  his  Gospel. 

Thus  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  as  here  recorded 
would  have  been  meaningless  to  the  editor  without 
the  teaching  which  he  records.  It  is  in  that  that 
he  finds  the  explanation  of  Christ's  life.  The  facts 
alone  were  obscure  and  difficult.  Jesus  was  the 
Davidic  Messiah  and  also  the  Son  of  God.  He 
had  entered  into  human  history  through  the 
Virgin's  womb.  He  had  evinced  His  supernatural 
power  in  all  that  He  did.  But  then  He  had  allowed 
Himself  to  be  put  to  death,  because,  as  He  said, 
the  Scriptures  had  foretold  it ;  and  rising  from  the 
dead,  He  had  gone  into  heaven  again.  But  how 
then  was  He  the  Messiah,  and  where  was  the 
Kingdom  ?  The  main  object  of  the  Gospel  is  to 
explain  this,  and  the  explanation  is  given  in  the 
great  discourses  which  the  editor  has  formed  by 
massing  sayings  or  groups  of  sayings. 

(2)  The  Kingdom. — The  central  subject  of  Christ's 
doctrine  had  been  the  near  approach  of  the  '  king- 
dom of  the  heavens.'  With  this  He  began  His 
ministry  (417),  and  wherever  He  went  He  taught 
this  as  a  good  news  (v.23).  The  Kingdom,  He 
taught,  was  coming,  but  not  in  His  lifetime. 
After  His  ascension  He  would  come  as  Son  of  Man 
upon  the  clouds  of  heaven  (1627r28 19'282430),  would 
send  His  angels  to  gather  together  the  elect  (2431 
1341),  and  would  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory 
(1628  1928  2531).  This  would  happen  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  generation  to  whom  He  spoke  (1628  2434 1023), 
immediately  after  the  great  tribulation  accom- 
panying the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (2429) ;  but 
God  alone  knew  the  exact  day  and  hour  (v.30). 
Then  the  twelve  Apostles  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (1928). 
In  the  meantime  He  Himself  must  suffer  and  die, 
and  be  raised  from  the  dead.  How  else  could  He 
come  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven?  And  His  dis- 
ciples were  to  preach  the  good  news  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  (107  2414)  among  all  nations,  making  dis- 
ciples by  baptism  (2819).  The  body  of  disciples 
thus  gained  would  naturally  form  a  society  bound 
by  common  aims  (1618  1817).  They  would  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  existing  Jewish  polity,  because  the 
Jews  as  a  people,  the  '  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  i.e. 
those  who  should  have  inherited  it  (812),  would 
definitely  reject  the  good  news  (2132-42-43  227). 
Hence  the  disciples  of  the  Kingdom  would  form  a 
new  spiritual  Israel  (2143  '  a  nation ')  which  would 
include  many  who  came  from  east  and  west  (812). 

In  view  of  the  needs  of  this  new  Israel  of  Christ's 
disciples,  i.e.  of  the  true  sons  of  the  Kingdom 
(1388),  who  were  to  await  His  coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  it  is  natural  that  a  large  part  of  the 
teaching  recorded  in  the  Gospel  should  concern  the 
qualifications  required  in  those  who  hoped  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  when  it  came.  They  were  still  to 
live  in  allegiance  to  the  revelation  of  God  made 
in  the  OT,  which  was  permanently  valid.  Not  a 
letter  was  to  pass  away  from  it  (518).  Its  per- 
mission of  divorce  still  held  good  (v.32 193ff#)-  Christ 
had  not  abolished  the  Mosaic  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  meats  (see  notes  on  152°).  His 
disciples  were  still  to  take  two  or  three  witnesses 
(1816) ;  and  the  Sabbath  was  still  to  be  held  sacred 
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(2420).  But  they  were  to  search  beneath  the  letter 
of  the  OT  for  its  spiritual  meaning.  Their  '  right- 
eousness '  was  to  exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  because  they  were  to  interpret  the  Law 
of  Moses  in  a  sense  which  would  make  it  more  far- 
reachin"  in  its  effect  upon  conduct  than  ever  before 
(521-48)  in  particular,  their  '  righteousness '  was 
to  be  less  a  matter  of  something  done  that  men 
mi°bt  see  it,  and  more  a  right  relation  to  God, 
taking  effect  in  action  known  only  to  God  Himself 
(61-MJ.  In  relation  to  their  fellow-men  they  were 
to  cultivate  humility,  and  to  suppress  self-assertive- 
ness  (181"14) ;  to  exercise  forgiveness  (w.15-21"35) ;  to 
be  slow  to  judge  their  fellows  (71"5) ;  to  do  to  others 
what  they  would  have  done  to  themselves  (v.12). 
In  relation  to  wealth,  they  were  not  to  hoard  up 
treasure  upon  earth,  but  to  trust  in  God's  care  for 
them  (e19"34  1928),  seeking  first  His  righteousness 
and  Kingdom.  In  relation  to  sexual  morality, 
they  were  to  be  chaste  in  thought  (528) ;  marriage 
was  an  indissoluble  bond,  broken  only  by  adultery 
(199  ).  But  some  were  called  to  live  single  lives 
for  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  (v.12).  In  relation 
to  God,  they  were  to  pray  to  Him  for  their  daily 
needs,  for  His  forgiveness,  and  for  deliverance 
from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  (69"13  77"11). 

In  the  above  sketch  of  the  picture  drawn  for  us  in  the  First 
Gospel  of  the  Person  and  teaching  of  the  Messiah,  we  have 
purposely  omitted  the  parables.  Most  of  the  parables  in  this 
Gospel  are  parables  of  the  Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of 
1821 -35,  they  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  St.  Luke's 
parables,  inculcate  some  Christian  virtue  or  practice,  such  as 
love  of  one's  neighbour,  or  earnestness  in  prayer,  but  convey 
some  lesson  about  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  period 
of  preparation  for  it.  Their  interpretation  will  often  depend 
largely  upon  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  with  which  the 
reader  approaches  them.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the 
meaning  which  they  were  intended  to  convey  when  they  were 
originally  spoken.  But  it  should  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  if 
we  ask  what  meaning  they  had  for  the  editor  of  the  First 
Gospel,  and  why  he  selected  them  for  insertion  in  his  Gospel, 
the  answer  must  be  that  he  chose  them  because  he  believed 
that  they  taught  lessons  about  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  used  everywhere  else  in  his 
Gospel,  of  the  Kingdom  which  was  to  come  when  the  Son  of 
Man  came  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Thus  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  illustrates  the  varying  reception  met  with  by  the  good 
news  of  the  Kingdom  as  it  is  preached  amongst  men.  That  of 
the  Tares  also  deals  not  with  the  Kingdom  itself,  but  with  the 
period  of  preparation  for  it.  At  the  end  of  the  age  the  Son  of 
Man  will  come  to  inaugurate  His  Kingdom.  A  phrase  here, 
'  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom,'  has  been  pressed  to  support 
the  interpretation  that  the  Kingdom  is  thought  of  as  present 
now.  But  it  need  convey  no  such  meaning.  The  '  good  seed ' 
is  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  the  '  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  i.e. 
according  to  Jewish  usage,  not  they  who  already  live  in  or 
possess  the  Kingdom,  but  those  who  are  destined  to  inherit  it 
when  it  comes.  It  is  not  inaugurated  until  the  'end  of  the 
age.'  Then  when  the  'Son  of  Man'  comes,  the  'Kingdom' 
comes ;  and  the  method  of  its  foundation  is  not  a  gathering  of 
the  elect  out  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  a  gathering  of  the 
wicked  from  amongst  the  elect,  a  gathering  of  them  out  of  the 
Kingdom  that  the  righteous  may  inherit  it  and  shine  forth  in 
it.  There  is  nothing  here  or  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel  to  suggest 
that  the  scene  of  the  Kingdom  is  other  than  the  present  world 
renewed,  restored,  and  purified  (cf.  ira\tiyiti<rix,  1928). 

The  parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven  describe 
the  way  in  which  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  spreads 
rapidly  and  penetrates  deeply  into  human  society.  Those  of 
the  Hid  Treasure  and  of  the  Goodly  Pearl  emphasize  its  value, 
and  teach  the  lesson  that  a  man  must  give  up  all  else  to  enter 
into  it.  That  of  the  Drag-Net  has  much  the  same  application 
as  the  parable  of  the  Tares.  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 
attracts  good  and  bad  alike.  But  at  the  end  of  the  age,  when 
the  Kingdom  is  inaugurated,  there  will  be  a  separation. 

In  201-16  occurs  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard. 
In  its  present  context  this  seems  to  be  intended  to  teach  the 
lesson  that  in  discipleship  of  the  Kingdom  priority,  whether  in 
date  of  entrance  upon  discipleship  or  of  position  now,  will  not 
carry  with  it  special  privilege  within  the  Kingdom  when  it 
comes.    All  shall  receive  the  same  reward — eternal  life. 

Of  the  other  parables  in  the  Gospel,  1821-35  does  not  bear 
directly  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  but  emphasizes 
forgiveness  as  a  qualification  in  all  who  wish  to  enter  it.  2128-32 
illustrates  the  perverse  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  towards  the 
Baptist's  preaching.  2133-46  an(j  221-10  are  historical  forecasts 
of  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation.  22"-i4  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  all  who  hope  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications.  25>-i3  and  vv.14-30  teach  the 
suddenness  of  its  appearance  and  the  necessity  of  watching 
for  its  coming.  Vv.31-46  describes  the  test  by  which  the  King 
when  He  comes  will  admit  the  righteous  into  His  Kingdom. 
VOL.  II. — 10 


Of  several  of  these  parables  it  will  rightly  be  felt  that,  as 
originally  spoken,  they  had  a  wider  meaning  and  scope  than 
that  here  given,  and  one  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Kingdom  to  be  inaugurated  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  That  is  quite  true.  But  the  question  is  not, 
What  did  these  parables  mean  when  they  were  originally 
spoken?  but,  What  interpretation  did  the  editor  put  upon 
them  when  he  incorporated  them  into  his  Gospel  ?  He  every- 
where seems  to  use  the  phrase  '  kingdom  of  the  heavens '  in  its 
eschatological  sense.  In  four  or  five  passages  he  has,  instead, 
the  '  kingdom  of  God.'  In  633  T„5  Dsoi  is  probably  not  genuine 
(omit  NBgik).  As  regards  1924,  a  passage  borrowed  from  Mk., 
the  fact  that  Mt.  in  13  other  places  where  '  kingdom  of  God ' 
occurs  in  Mk.,  substitutes  '  kingdom  of  the  heavens,'  or  omits  or 
paraphrases  the  passage,  makes  it  very  probable  that  '  kingdom 
of  the  heavens '  should  be  read  here  also.  In  1228  2131. 43  the 
editor  has  retained  '  kingdom  of  God,'  not  because  he  regarded 
it  as  equivalent  to  'kingdom  of  the  heavens,'  but  because  he 
felt  that  in  these  passages  the  idea  conveyed  was  different  from 
that  which  his  phrase  'kingdom  of  the  heavens'  everywhere 
carries  with  it ;  and  he  therefore  retained  '  kingdom  of  God '  to 
mark  the  difference. 

Thus  the  conception  of  Christianity  as  expressed 
in  this  Gospel  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
Jesus  was  the  King-Messiah  of  the  OT.  He  was 
also  the  Son  of  Man  of  apocalyptic  anticipation. 
But  how  could  the  functions  ascribed  to  these  two 
ideals  be  combined  ?  Only  if  the  King  passed 
through  death  that  He  might  come  again  on  the 
clouds  to  inaugurate  His  Kingdom.  And  to  those 
who  could  read  the  OT  aright,  all  this  had  been 
foretold.  Hence  the  Crucifixion.  When  Jerusalem 
fell,  the  end  of  the  age  would  come,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  would  appear.  In  the  meantime  the  good  news 
was  to  be  preached,  and  men  were  to  be  gathered 
into  the  society  of  disciples  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  Date  and  place  of  composition. — If  the 
dominant  conception  of  the  book  has  been  rightly 
sketched,  very  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
as  to  its  provenance  and  date.  It  must  have  been 
written  by  a  Jewish-Christian,  probably  by  a 
Jewish-Christian  of  Palestine,  and  it  cannot  date 
from  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  For  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  one  should  so  arrange  the 
words  of  Christ  as  to  convey  the  impression  that 
He  had  taught  that  He  would  return  as  Son  of 
Man  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  if 
many  years  had  elapsed  since  that  event.  And 
this  conclusion  as  to  the  early  date  and  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  Gospel  is  supported  by  other  features 
of  the  book.  It  is  markedly  anti-Pharisaic,  and 
strongly  Jewish-Christian  in  outlook. 

(1)  Its  anti-Pharisaism. — This  already  underlies 
the  stories  of  the  first  two  chapters,  which  are  most 
easily  explained  as  a  narrative  of  facts  written  to 
rebut  Pharisaic  calumnies.  Christ  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  but  He  was  legally  of  Davidic  descent,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary's  marvellous  history  already  found 
prototypes  by  contrast  in  the  history  of  women 
connected  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Christ.  If  He 
went  into  Egypt,  it  was  in  the  days  of  His  infancy, 
and  He  brought  no  magical  arts  thence.  If  His 
parents  settled  at  Nazareth,  it  was  that  the  tenor 
of  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled. 

So  far  the  anti-Pharisaic  polemic  of  the  writer 
has  been  defensive  and  implicit.  In  the  third 
chapter  it  becomes  manifest  and  open.  The  say- 
ings of  the  Baptist  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
sermon  of  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees.  They  are  a  '  brood  of  vipers,'  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  descent  from  Abraham.  But 
right  action  based  on  repentance  is  the  only  ground 
for  hope  of  God's  favour.  The  Messiah  is  at  hand, 
and  will  sweep  away  all  such  false  claims  with  the 
fire  of  judgment.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  same  anti-Pharisaic  polemic  is  found.  Their 
'  righteousness '  will  not  admit  them  into  the  King- 
dom (520).  They  are  'hypocrites'  whose  religious 
observances  are  based  on  desire  for  personal  credit 
(61-17).  In  812  they  are  '  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  but 
nevertheless  they  will  be  cast  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness.    It  was  the  Pharisees  who  complained  that 
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Christ  ate  with  tax-gatherers  and  sinners  (911),  and 
it  was  they  who  ascribed  His  power  to  cast  out 
demons  to  Beelzebul  (v.34  1224).  They  accused  His 
disciples  (v.2),  and  Christ  Himself  (v.10),  of  doing 
illegal  actions  on  the  Sabbath.  They  plotted  to 
destroy  Him  (v.14),  and  asked  a  sign  from  Him 
(v.38).  They  condemned  His  disciples  for  eating 
with  unwashen  hands  (152),  and  were  shocked  at 
His  teaching  about  things  clean  and  unclean  (v.12), 
being  themselves  blind  guides  (v.14).  The  disciples 
were  to  beware  of  their  teaching  (1612).  In  the  last 
days  of  the  Messiah's  life  the  Pharisees  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  events  that  led  to  His  death. 
They  plotted  with  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  Him 
(2145).  They  planned  to  entrap  Him  in  His  speech 
(2215).  They  tried  to  entangle  Him  in  argument 
(vv.34-  41).  All  this  leads  up  to  the  tremendous  in- 
dictment of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  ch.  23.  In 
the  narrative  dealing  with  the  Crucifixion  we  read 
naturally  rather  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders  than 
of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  it  is  the  latter,  with  the  chief 
priests,  who  effect  the  sealing  of  the  tomb  (2762ff-)- 

(2)  The  Jewish-Christian  element. — Of  course  the 
whole  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  as 
sketched  above  is  Jewish-Christian  in  character. 
But  there  are  other  Jewish-Christian  features  in 
the  Gospel,  (a)  One  is  the  interest  shown  in  St. 
Peter.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples (418),  and  Christ  had  healed  his  wife's  mother 
(814).  He  was  in  some  sense  '  first '  of  the  Twelve 
(102),  and  it  was  he  who  walked  on  the  waters  at 
Christ's  command  (1428ff-).  It  was  he  who  first  con- 
fessed Christ's  Messiahship  (1616),  and  received  the 
promise  of  high  rank  in  the  Kingdom  (v.19).  By 
inserting  this  passage  the  editor  blunts  the  severity 
of  the  rebuke  (v.23),  which  St.  Luke  altogether 
omits.  It  was  Peter  who  was  prominent  amongst 
the  three  who  were  privileged  to  be  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  (174),  and  it  was  he  to  whom  the 
tax-gatherers  came  as  to  one  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  disciples.  It  was  Peter  who 
acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  rest  (1516 1821 26s3- 35), 
or  who  was  addressed  as  representing  the  others 
(v.40).  It  was  he  who  penetrated  into  the  palace, 
and  there  denied  that  he  knew  Christ  (vv.58"75).  If 
all  the  Apostles  were  to  sit  on  thrones  in  the  new 
age  (1928),  Peter  was  to  have  administrative  and 
legislative  power  in  the  Kingdom  (1619). 

(b)  Another  Jewish  -  Christian  feature  in  the 
Gospel  is  the  presence  in  it  of  sayings  which  seem 
to  limit  Christ's  mission  and  doctrine  to  the  Jewish 
nation.  In  His  own  lifetime  He  had  expressly 
asserted  this  of  His  own  activity.  '  I  was  not  sent 
save  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (1524). 
On  two  occasions  He  had  extended  His  mercy  to 
pagans  (85"13  1521"28),  but  on  the  latter  occasion  He 
made  it  plain  that  the  grace  thus  extended  to  a 
Gentile  woman  was  only  as  it  were  a  crumb  which 
had  dropped  from  the  table  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
He  was  sent,  and  had  been  devoured  by  a  Gentile 
dog.  He  bade  His  disciples  '  go  not  to  the  way  of 
the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans, 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (106) ; 
and  said  they  should  not  have  exhausted  the  cities 
of  Israel  before  His  coming  (v.23).  In  the  new  age 
the  Apostles  were  to  rule  over  a  new  Israel  (1928). 
Of  course,  side  by  side  with  these  sayings  from  his 
Palestinian  sources,  the  editor  has  incorporated 
others  from  other  sources,  which  prove  that  he 
himself  was  well  aware  that  Christ  had  on  other 
occasions  foreseen  and  commanded  the  admission 
of  Gentiles  to  the  discipleship  of  the  Kingdom. 
'  Many  were  to  come  from  east  and  west'  (811),  and 
the  three  parables  in  2128-2214  seem  to  convey  the 
same  truth.  Further,  the  good  news  was  to  be 
preached  among  all  nations  for  a  testimony  (2414), 
and  the  Apostles  were  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations  (2819).    But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these 


passages  to  suggest  that  the  editor  anticipated  the 
admission  of  Gentiles  to  discipleship  save  on  terms 
similar  to  those  on  which  proselytes  had  been 
admitted  to  the  old  Israel ;  *  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
saw  no  difficulty  in  the  preaching  to  all  nations 
being  accomplished  within  a  generation,  for  the 
'  end '  (2414)  which  was  to  close  this  preaching  was 
the  period  of  great  tribulation  accompanying  the 
siege  of  the  city,  followed  immediately  by  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (v.30). 

(c)  A  third  Jewish  -  Christian  feature  is  the 
insistence  on  the  permanent  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  ;  see  above,  p.  144b. 

Now  all  these  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  point 
irresistibly  to  Palestine,  and  to  Palestine  in  the 
period  before  or  very  soon  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  place  and  date  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospel.  The  most  obvious  feature  in  this 
connexion  is  the  belief  that  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  would  immediately  follow  the  period  of 
tribulation  accompanying  the  siege  of  the  city. 
But  the  other  features  above  mentioned  point  in 
the  same  direction.  The  prominence  given  to  St. 
Peter  is  natural  enough  in  traditions  which  had 
been  collected  and  preserved  in  Palestine  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
limitation  of  Christianity  to  Jews  or  proselytes, 
and  the  insistence  on  the  permanent  validity  of 
the  Law,  reflect  the  same  primitive  Christian 
atmosphere  as  we  breathe  in  the  first  few  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts,  before  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances had  compelled  the  Apostles  to  recognize 
that  St.  Paul  must  be  right,  and  that  under  Chris- 
tianity Jew  and  Gentile  stood  on  the  same  plane 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Lastly,  the  anti-Pharisaic  attitude  of  the  editor 
would  be  natural  in  one  who  knew  something  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Church  in 
the  early  days  when  Pharisaic  hatred  pursued  its 
members  from  city  to  city. 

The  date  thus  arrived  at  affects  the  whole 
Gospel  and  not  only  portions  of  it.  It  is  a  liter- 
ary unity,  and  apart  from  a  few  possible  later 
interpolations,  e.g.  614  (the  doxology)  2243  23s5 
('son  of  Barachiah '),  belongs  to  one  editor,  and 
to  one  period  of  final  composition.  The  attempts 
made  to  argue  for  a  late  date  for  the  composition 
of  the  whole  book  from  isolated  phrases,  or  to 
mark  large  sections  as  late  additions,  fail  to  ac- 
count for  the  unity  of  idea  and  conception  that 
runs  through  the  whole  work,  and  neglect  the 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  conceptions  that  char- 
acterize it  for  an  early  date. 

118-25  has  been  claimed  as  late  because  the  idea  of  virgin- 
birth  is  '  quite  foreign  to  Judaism.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
idea  is  thoroughly  Eastern  (as  well  as  Western),  and  must  have 
been  familiar  to  every  Palestinian  Jew  who  had  read  the  Septua- 
gint.  And  in  other  respects  the  narrative  is  Jewish  through- 
out. The  occurrence  of  the  word  ExsAqnc  (1619  1817)  and  the 
Baptismal  Formula  (2819)  have  been  said  to  betray  late  date. 
But  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  a  Jewish  Christian  writing 
about  the  year  a.d.  70  should  not  have  used  ixx\'n<ri«.  to '  ^pre- 
sent whatever  Aramaic  word  was  originally  uttered ;  and  if  the 
Triune  name  in  v.  19  is  not  a  later  gloss,  it  may  well  have  been 
used  by  a  Palestinian  Christian  who  was  contemporary  with  M. 
Paul  (cf.  1  Co  123,  2  Co  13",  and  1  P  l2, 1  Jn  323. 24). 

3.  The  Sources.  — If,  then,  we  take  the  year 
A.D.  70  as  an  approximate  date  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  there  remain  the  questions  ot 
its  sources,  its  author,  and  its  historical  value. 
The  facts  about  the  sources  are  these  : — 

(1)  The  editor  has  borrowed  the  greater  part  or 
the  Second  Gospel,  and  has  made  it  the  framework 
of  his  narrative.  He  has  altered  the  order  of  MK 
1-724  in  order  to  group  the  material  under  subject- 
heads.  He  has  greatly  expanded  the  discourses. 
He  makes  omissions  and  alterations  in  phrases  re- 
lating to  the  Person  of  Christ,  omitting  especially 
expressions  which  attribute  to  Him  inability,  or  de- 
*  At  least  the  Mosaic  Law  was  to  be  binding  upon  them. 
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sire  for  information,  and  terms  of  human  emotion  ; 
and  makes  a  series  of  somewhat  similar  changes  in 
clauses  relating  to  the  Apostles.  For  the  details 
of  his  editorial  revision  of  the  Second  Gospel,  see 
art.  Mark  (Gospel),  and  the  Com.  on  '  Matthew ' 
in  ICC,  pp.  xiii-xl. 

(2)  The  Gospel  contains,  besides  this  Markan 
material,  a  good  deal  of  matter,  almost  entirely 
sayings,  which  is  found  also  in  substance  in  the 
Third  Gospel.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
was  borrowed  by  the  two  Evangelists  from  a  com- 
mon source,  viz.  a  collection  of  Gospel  material 
compiled  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  referred  to 
by  Papias  (Eus.  HE  ill.  xxxix.). 

The  present  writer  has  elsewhere  attempted  to 
prove  that,  so  far  as  St.  Luke  goes,  this  is  not 
a  very  probable  theory.  Besides  these  sayings 
which  he  has  in  common  with  St.  Luke,  the  editor 
of  the  First  Gospel  has  also  a  number  of  sayings 
found  only  in  his  Gospel.  The  probability  is  that 
he  borrowed  these  peculiar  sayings,  and  most  of 
those  common  to  him  and  to  St.  Luke,  from  the 
Apostolic  collection  of  sayings  mentioned  by 
Papias.  If  so,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  St.  Luke 
had  also  seen  this  collection.  Rather  material 
from  it  had  passed  into  some  of  the  many  sources 
which  he  had  used  (Lk  l1),  and  were  borrowed  by 
him  from  them.  See  '  Matthew,'  I.e.  pp.  xli-lxii. 
Thus  Mt.'s  second  source  was  the  Matthsean  Logia 
or  collection  of  discourses. 

(3)  What  remains  of  the  Gospel,  when  we  have 
put  aside  the  matter  borrowed  from  Mk.  and  the 
sayings  drawn  from  the  Logia,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  narrative  traditions.  These  deal  with 
Christ's  Birth  and  Infancy  (chs.  1.  2),  with  a  few 
incidents  connected  with  St.  Peter  (1428"31  1724"27), 
and  with  some  details  connected  with  Christ's  trial 
and  Resurrection  (273"10-  w-  24-  25'  51a"53-  62-66  2811"15). 
They  were  all  drawn,  it  may  be  supposed,  from 
current  Palestinian  Christian  tradition. 

(4)  Lastly,  a  number  of  quotations  of  a  peculiar 
type,  which  are  introduced  by  a  special  formula 

MSB.  23   05.  6.  15.  17.  18.  23  4I4-I6   gl7    J217"21    1335    214-  5   279) 

were  drawn  from  a  catena  or  list  of  OT  Messianic 
passages,  which  had  already  been  translated  into 
Greek  when  the  editor  borrowed  them. 

i.  The  Author. — Now,  who  was  the  writer  who 
thus  welded  together  the  Second  Gospel,  the 
Matthsean  Logia,  a  number  of  Palestinian  tra- 
ditions, and  a  series  of  OT  quotations,  into  our 
present  Gospel?  From  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
the  work  has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Matthew.  But 
there  are  the  following  difficulties  in  this  ascrip- 
tion : 

(1)  The  same  writers  who  attribute  our  Gospel 
to  St.  Matthew  state  that  he  wrote  it  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  Now  it  is  clear  that  our  Gospel  was  com- 
posed in  Greek,  and  is  based  upon  Greek  sources. 
This  is  certain  so  far  as  the  material  drawn  from 
the  Second  Gospel  is  concerned,  and  probable  for 
the  sayings  drawn  from  the  Matthsean  Logia. 

(2)  It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  the 
Apostle  Matthew  should  have  written  a  Gospel 
from  second-hand  materials.  The  work  lacks  that 
freshness  of  presentation  which  we  should  expect 
from  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events. 

How  then  explain  the  ascription  of  the  Gospel 
to  him  ?  Because  the  book,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
statement  is  not  true  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  based 
directly  upon  the  collection  of  sayings  compiled  by 
the  Apostle.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that 
the  author  was  an  otherwise  unknown  Jewish 
Christian  of  Palestine,  who  about  the  year  A.D.  70 
compiled  his  Gospel,  using  as  his  framework  the 
Second  Gospel,  but  borrowing  largely  from  the 
Matthsean  Logia,  and  inserting  also  some  Pales- 
tinian traditions  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
Gospel,  as  it  left  his  hand,  represents  the  concep- 


tion of  Christ's  Person  and  work  which  was  domi- 
nant in  the  Palestinian  Church  in  the  middle  of 
the  1st  cent.  A.D.  To  Christians  there  Jesus  was 
the  Jewish  King- Messiah.  His  life  on  earth  was 
only  the  prelude  to  His  sovereignty.  For  He  was 
to  come  again  as  Son  of  Man  at  the  end  of  the  age, 
and  that  was  imminent,  and  would  follow  immedi- 
ately upon  the  final  downfall  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

5.  Historical  value. — So  far  as  the  question  of 
the  historical  value  of  the  detail  given  in  the 
Gospel  is  concerned,  we  may  set  aside  for  our 
present  purpose  all  that  is  drawn  from  St.  Mark's 
Gospel.  The  value  of  that  is  a  consideration  for 
a  writer  on  the  Second  Gospel  (see  above,  p.  133  tf., 
and  cf.  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  Study  of  the 
Gospels,  and  Burkitt's  The  Gospel  History  and 
its  Transmission).  The  sayings  drawn  from  the 
Matthsean  Logia  have  behind  them  Apostolic 
authority,  and,  allowing  for  some  change  of 
emphasis  and  possible  accretion  in  the  process  of 
transmission,  may  safely  be  taken  as  representing 
actual  utterances  of  Christ. 

The  Palestinian  traditions  peculiar  to  the  Gospel 
are  probably  not  all  of  equal  weight.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  supernatural  birth  is  best  attested, 
because  the  main  fact  of  the  story  is  supported  by 
the  tradition  known  to  St.  Luke.  Of  the  rest 
it  is  difficult  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  early 
Palestinian  traditions,  and  we  must  abstain  from 
condemning  them  upon  purely  fanciful  grounds  as 
legendary. 

But  the  question  of  historical  value  can  be  raised 
in  a  different  form,  and  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. Allowing  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  bulk  of  the  detail  in  the  Gospel,  and  without 
discussing  the  precise  value  and  importance  to  be 
attached  to  each  separate  tradition,  how  far  do 
the  main  conceptions  of  Christ  and  of  His  doctrine 
which  run  through  the  Gospel  correspond  to  the 
historical  Christ?  Did  He  teach  what  is  here 
ascribed  to  Him  ? 

Something  may  be  learned  in  this  connexion  if 
we  consider  the  method  of  the  Evangelist.  He 
presents  to  us  selections  from  Christ's  sayings, 
arranged  in  what  is  clearly  often  an  artificial  and 
literary  manner.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
Charge  to  the  Twelve.  The  nucleus  of  this  con- 
sists of  a  few  sayings,  recorded  by  St.  Mark, 
addressed  to  the  Twelve  when  Christ  sent  them 
forth  on  a  journey  of  preaching  in  Palestine.  But 
the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  is  so  little  concerned 
with  the  actual  historical  facts  that  he  omits  alto- 
gether the  statements  descriptive  of  their  going 
forth  and  of  their  return.  The  local  and  temporary 
mission  in  Palestine  merges  itself  in  his  mind  in 
the  wider  and  universal  mission  to  all  nations. 
He  draws  from  his  sources  many  other  sayings 
which  had  reference  to  this  wider  mission  work, 
and  adds  them  to  St.  Mark's  short  discourse,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  not 
spoken  on  that  particular  occasion.  Now,  selec- 
tion and  artificial  grouping  of  this  kind,  useful 
as  it  is,  inevitably  involves  over-emphasis.  Teach- 
ing, which  would  have  explained  and  counter- 
balanced that  which  is  recorded,  is  left  out,  and 
impressions  are  given  which  would  be  qualified,  if 
the  selection  given  had  been  larger,  or  the  group- 
ing less  artificial.  And  combined  with  this  feature 
of  arbitrary  selection  and  artificial  grouping  may 
be  linked  the  local  character  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  early  date  of  its  material.  For  it  is  clear  that 
the  Jewish-Christian  disciples  in  the  early  Church 
stood  too  near  to  the  life  of  the  Christ  to  be  able 
to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  His  person  or  His  work.  Jesus  had,  we  may 
be  sure,  said  many  things  that  were  obscure  at 
the  moment  of  utterance,  had  spoken  sometimes 
in   parable,   sometimes  in  symbol,    sometimes  in 
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paradox.  And  the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
did,  it  is  clear,  what,  after  all,  others  since  them 
have  often  done,  i.e.  they  interpreted  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  light  of  their  own  historical  sur- 
roundings, and  selected  from  His  teaching  those 
elements  which  enabled  them  to  adapt  their  ideas 
of  His  meaning  to  their  own  lives,  without  making 
an  absolute  breach  with  all  that  life  had  hitherto 
meant  for  them.  The  development  of  history  is,  as 
we  now  see,  the  truest  interpreter  of  much  that 
Christ  said,  and  not  until  Jerusalem  fell  could  His 
teaching  about  the  future  of  Christianity  become 
clear. 

We  shall  expect,  then,  to  find  in  the  Gospel 
an  over-emphasis  upon  certain  points  arising  from 
artificial  grouping  of  sayings,  and  from  omission 
of  other  aspects  of  Christ's  teaching.  We  shall 
also  not  be  surprised  to  find  interpretations  of  His 
sayings  which  the  later  developments  of  history 
have  proved  to  be  mistaken.  Let  us  apply  this  to 
the  chief  conceptions  of  the  Gospel. 

( 1 )  The  permanence  of  the  Law.  —  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  NT  evidence, 
Christ  laid  down  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  But  on  special  occasions  He  seems 
to  have  given  expression  to  the  idea  that  par- 
ticular precepts  or  sanctions  belonged  to  a  by- 
gone age,  and  had  lost  their  validity.  St.  Mark 
(who  is  here  supported  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul) 
represents  Him  as  teaching  that  the  tacit  sanction 
of  divorce  by  Dt  241"4  should  be  set  aside  as  a  con- 
cession to  weakness,  and  should,  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  be  superseded  by  an  ideal  view  of 
marriage  as  a  tie  which  could  not  be  broken.  St. 
Mark  again  represents  Him  as  implicitly  annulling 
the  Mosaic  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats,  on  the  ground  that  defilement  was  moral 
and  internal,  not  external  and  ceremonial.  And 
the  fact  that  He  taught  views  of  the  Law  which 
were  not  those  of  orthodox  Judaism,  is  suggested 
by  the  statements  that  the  Pharisees  attempted  to 
entrap  Him  into  some  statement  about  the  Law, 
or  upon  subjects  with  which  the  Law  dealt,  which 
could  be  used  as  an  accusation  against  Him  (Mk 
102  [>«/>dfoxres],  Mt  2235  [Veipdfrw])-  But  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  proves  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  first  Jewish  disciples  to  suppose 
that  the  Messiah  had  ever  countenanced  the  view 
that  any  part  of  the  OT  Scriptures  had  lost  its 
original  hold  upon  the  consciences  of  men.  This 
is  the  standpoint  of  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel. 
Christ  had  taught  that  not  a  letter  should  pass 
from  the  Law  until  all  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
anyone  who  relaxed  the  authority  of  the  least 
commandment  of  the  Law  should  be  least  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (517-20).  And  not  only  was 
there  this  general  statement  of  the  permanent 
validity  of  the  Law  in  general,  but  special  laws 
had  been  sanctioned  and  reaffirmed  by  Christ  as 
still  valid  and  obligatory.  Divorce  must  be  sanc- 
tioned when  there  had  been  fornication  (wopveia) 
(532  199),  The  saying  about  clean  and  unclean 
had  reference  not  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  to  the 
Pharisaic  traditions  about  eating  with  unwashen 
hands  (1520).  The  Christian  disciple  who  had  a 
case  against  his  brother  was  to  take  two  or  three 
witnesses,  that  the  Mosaic  Law  might  be  satisfied 
(1816).  And  in  the  great  tribulation  Christians 
were  to  pray  that  their  flight  might  not  fall  on 
the  Sabbath,  lest  the  Law  should  be  broken  (2420). 
It  is  clear  that  the  editor  regarded  the  Mosaic 
Law  as  still  binding  in  all  its  details  on  Christian 
men.  Now  it  is  probable  that  we  must  make 
allowance  here  for  some  over-emphasis  due  to  local 
and  national  prejudice  which  interpreted  Christ's 
sayings  in  the  direction  which  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  seemed  to  warrant,  and  which  took 


effect  in  the  selection,  and  arrangement,  and  in- 
terpretation of  such  of  His  sayings  as  lent  them- 
selves to  the  impression  which  it  was  desired  to 
produce. 

The  most  obvious  instance  of  this  process  may  be  found  in 
Mt.'s  treatment  of  Mk  101-12.  That  narrative  is  perfectly  clear 
coherent,  and  decisive.  The  Pharisees,  who  knew  well  that 
Christ  taught  a  doctrine  about  the  sanctity  of  marriage  which 
seemed  to  set  aside  the  sanction  of  divorce  by  the  Law  (Dt 
241-4)  came  to  test  Him,  i.e.  to  get  from  Him  a  direct  statement 
which  would  enable  them  to  say  that  He  was  attacking  the 
Mosaic  ordinance.  He  met  their  challenge  with  the  expected 
answer.  The  permission  of  divorce  by  the  Law  was  a  concession 
to  human  weakness.  From  an  ideal  standpoint,  the  marriage 
tie  was  indissoluble.  The  man  or  woman  *  who  put  away  their 
partner  committed  adultery.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  Christ's  teaching' 
preserved  by  St.  Luke  (1618)  and  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  710-  H).  But 
the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  has  introduced  hopeless  confusion 
into  the  narrative.  He  represents  the  Pharisees  as  asking  for 
an  interpretation  of  Dt  241-4.  The  Jewish  theologians  were 
divided  upon  the  point.  Some— the  school  of  Shammai— argued 
that  by  *m  miy  some  act  of  unchastity  was  intended.  Cf. 
Gittin,  90a  :  '  No  one  shall  divorce  his  wife  unless  there  be  found 
in  her  something  unchaste'  (."iny  131).  They  thus  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  the  word  imp.  But  others— the  school  of  Hillel 
— allowed  divorce  for  any  idle  pretext,  emphasizing  the  word 
"131.  Accordingly,  the  Pharisees  in  Mt.  ask,  *  Is  it  lawful  to  put 
away  a  wife  for  every  cause?'  Christ  answers,  as  in  Mk.,  that 
from  an  ideal  standpoint  marriage  is  indissoluble.  The  Phari- 
sees appeal  to  Dt  24.  Now  clearly  Christ  should  be  represented 
as  reaffirming  and  supporting  what  He  has  said  by  declaring 
(as  in  Mk.)  that  the  permission  of  Dt  24  was  a  concession  to 
human  weakness,  and  that  a  higher  principle  was  to  be  found 
in  the  purpose  of  God  as  declared  in  Gn  127.  But,  instead,  He 
is  represented  as  saying  that  xopnia,  constituted  an  exception 
to  the  ideal  principle.  Thus  He  is  made  to  reaffirm  the  Law  of 
Dt  24,  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the  school  of  Shammai,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  permanent  obligation  of  a  sanction  which 
He  had  just  criticised. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  editor  of  Mt.  has  confused  Mk.'s  con- 
sistent narrative  by  introducing  into  it  a  clause  which  entirely 
confuses  the  point  at  issue.  Now,  if  we  ask  why  he  has  done 
this,  we  remember  that  earlier  in  his  Gospel  (532)  he  has  inserted 
a  saying  (probably  from  the  Matthfean  Logia)  in  which  this 
same  exception  to  the  general  rule  occurs.  The  words  are 
not  identical.  In  532  they  are  mtpixrk  xiycu  xopmiet;,  but  in  19' 
(ti)  fzvj  It;  To/)vg/«  (but  BDS2  33  latt  have  iratpezTos  Koyou  nopn'uxs 
here  also).  The  two  clauses  look  like  alternative  renderings  of 
the  phrase  fTnj/  "131,  which  the  school  of  Shammai  declared  to 
be  the  ground  of  divorce.  That  is  to  say,  in  199  the  editor  has 
blended  with  Mk.'s  narrative  another  tradition  of  the  Lord's 
words,  which  was  furnished  to  him  by  his  Palestinian  source ; 
and  we  have  a  clear  case  of  a  saying  of  Christ  altered  in  process 
of  transmission  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
Law.  Of  course  the  saying  of  532  may  De  as  genuine  and 
original  as  Mk  10H- 12.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Christ  should 
have  on  one  occasion  taught  as  Mk.  represents  Him,  and  on 
another  have  sanctioned  the  necessity  of  divorce  for  nopni*.. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  probability  in  the  supposition  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  He  appealed  to  the  ideal  view  of  marriage 
as  a  principle  which  should  guide  men,  leaving  it  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  His  disciples  to  realize  that  when  the  sin  of  men 
makes  a  breach  in  the  ideal  law,  such  sin  drags  with  it  the 
necessity  of  divorce.  In  this  case  the  clause  which  allows  an 
exception  will  be  an  accretion  to  His  words,  added  in  the  early 
Palestinian  Church  to  His  simple  statement  that  no  man  must 
divorce  his  wife  and  no  woman  her  husband,  in  order  to  har- 
monize it  with  the  supposed  teaching  of  the  OT,  and  then 
transferred  by  Mt.  into  Mk.'s  narrative. 

Another  somewhat  similar  case  may  be  found  in  Mk  71423= 
Mt  151(>-20.  The  reading  and  interpretation  of  Mk  7"  are  obscure. 
According  to  one  reading,  xxOxpiZm  ■rx.vrx  ii  fipd/MiTx  may 
be  a  comment  of  the  Evangelist,  to  the  effect  that  Christ's 
teaching  on  this  occasion  'purged  all  meats,'  i.e.  cancelled 
the  Mosaic  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  meats.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  narrative  leaves  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  impression  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  such 
teaching  as  is  here  recorded  would  be  to  make  null  these  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Now  the  editor  of  Mt.  clearly 
wished  to  avoid  this  inference.  He  omits  the  clause  *«.8*pi&' 
rxifrx  ric  f}pu/j.x.T«.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  turns  the 
mind  of  the  reader  from  the  inevitable  inference  by  adding  the 
clause,  '  But  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man, 
as  though  the  whole  discourse  had  been  dealing  with  the  Phari- 
saic regulations  about  ceremonial  hand-washing.  Thus  he 
carries  the  reader  back  at  once  to  the  previous  question,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  prevents  him  from  drawing  the  natural  ana 
inevitable  conclusion  from  the  discourse  as  recorded  by  Mk. 

A  somewhat  similar  desire  to  avoid  words  which  might  seem 
out  of  harmony  with  OT  regulations  has  probably  caused  the 
omission  in  Mt  128  of  the  clause,  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,'  found  in  Mk  227. 

Lastly,  an  example  of  overemphasis  due  to  arrangement  of 


*  For  divorce  by  a  woman  amongst  the  Jews,  of.  ArarMM 
Papyri  discovered  at  Assuan,  p.  12  (London,  G.  Moring,  1906). 
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savings  may  be  found  in  Mt  51'-20.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
vv.18- ,s  are  genuine  sayings  of  Christ  spoken  on  some  occasion 
when  their  meaning  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  a  paradoxical 
expression  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  moral  elements  in  the 
OT  But  as  they  now  stand  they  hopelessly  confuse  the  plain 
tenor  of  the  Sermon.  The  illustrations  given  in  vv.2l -43  make 
it  clear  that  the  '  fulfilling '  of  v.17  meant  to  make  clear  the  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law.  But  vv.18.19  interpret  xkypiiira.i 
in  another  sense ;  namely,  to  reaffirm  and  carry  out  in  detail, 
which  is  indeed  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  rest 
of  the  chapter.  If  vv.i".  19  be  omitted  as  extraneous  to  this  con- 
text, and  due  to  the  practice  of  the  editor  of  bringing  together 
savings  which  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  same  subject,  the 
meaning  of  vv.17-20-43  is  quite  clear.  Christ  did  not,  as  His 
adversaries  argued,  subvert  the  Law.  He  reaffirmed  its  spiritual 
principles,  and  gave  to  it  a  deeper  meaning  lhan  that  arrived 
at  by  Rabbinical  exegesis.  The  '  righteousness '  of  His  disciples 
was  to  exceed  that  of  the  Pharisees,  because  it  would  be  based 
upon  a  more  spiritual  understanding  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  OT  revelation. 

(2)  The  near  approach  of  the  Kingdom. — A  still 
more  difficult  problem  is  raised  by  the  question, 
Did  Jesus  Christ  promise  that  He  would  come 
again  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  within  the  life- 
time of  the  generation  to  which  He  spoke  ?  The 
Palestinian  Church,  as  represented  by  the  First 
Gospel,  certainly  believed  that  this  was  the  case. 
But  did  they  misunderstand  Him  ?  And  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised  in  an  earlier  form.  Nearly 
all  the  terms  used  in  sayings  of  this  nature  were 
familiar  technical  theological  terms  in  use  in  the 
apocalyptic  writings,  which  expressed  one  side  of 
contemporary  Messianic  expectation.  E.g.  '  the 
Son  of»Man,'  'the  clouds  of  heaven,'  the  'coming' 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  '  the  throne  of  glory,'  '  the 
coming  age,'  'the  day  of  judgment,'  the  division 
between  righteous  and  wicked,  the  condemnation 
to  Gehenna,  the  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  by 
the  righteous,  the  feast  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
'  eternal  life ' — all  these  formed  part  of  the  ordinary 
mental  equipment  of  every  writer  who  tried  to 
express  the  hopes  of  Israel  under  apocalyptic  im- 
agery. Did  the  Lord  use  them  of  Himself,  or  did 
the  Palestinian  Church  try  to  express  her  faith 
and  belief  in  Him  as  the  Divine  Messiah  by 
transferring  to  Him  the  phrases  and  the  imagery 
of  current  Messianic  belief  ?  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  the  second  supposition  is  the 
more  probable,*  but,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
can  judge,  they  have  failed  in  their  aim.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  all  apocalyptic  imagery 
from  Christ's  teaching,  without  entirely  destroy- 
ing the  credit  of  the  Gospels  as  historical  records. 
This  kind  of  imagery  and  metaphor  is,  of  course, 
more  accumulated  in  the  First  Gospel  than  in  the 
others,  and  one  or  two  phrases,  as,  e.g. ,  the  '  end '  or 
'consummation  of  the  age,'  and  'the  throne  of 
glory,'  occur  only  in  it,  but  still  all  the  Gospels 
contain  a  good  deal.  If  Christ  did  not  speak  of 
Himself  as  the  '  Son  of  Man '  and  of  His  •  coming ' 
at  the  Last  Day,  and  of  other  similar  things,  then 
we  have  no  solid  ground  for  believing  that  any 
saying  recorded  of  Him  is  genuine. 

But  if  we  assume  that  Christ  did  use  of  Himself 
this  apocalyptic  language,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
more  important  question,  Are,  then,  the  conceptions 
which  His  sayings,  as  they  are  arranged  in  the 
First  Gospel,  seem  to  convey,  to  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  real  teaching?  And  here  we  shall  neces- 
sarily have  to  take  into  consideration  the  following 
facts  amongst  others. 

(a)  It  seems  clear  that  Christ  must  have  given 
utterance  to  words  which  left  upon  the  minds  of 
the  early  disciples  the  impression  that  He  had 
promised  to  come  again  shortly.  For  this  con- 
ception not  only  pervades  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 

*  E.g.  it  has  been  argued  on  linguistic  grounds  that  Christ 
could  not  have  spoken  of  Himself  as  the  '  Son  of  Man,'  and  that 
J?u™  ot  the  apocalyptic  imagery  in  Mk  13,  Mt  24,  is  due  to 
the  blending  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  with  genuine  sayings  of 
Uinst.  But  the  former  theory  is  still  unproven,  and  the  second 
is  an  unsuccessful  exegetical  device  to  solve  a  difficulty. 


but  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  NT  litera- 
ture. 

{b)  It  was,  however,  inevitable  that  any  expres- 
sions of  time  to  which  He  gave  utterance  should 
have  been  interpreted  by  His  Jewish  adherents  to 
imply  a  short  time  literally.  For  if  we  grant  for 
a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  He 
had  foreknowledge  of  the  future  development  of 
history,  it  is  clear  to  us  now  that  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  His  methods  of  teaching  to 
have  unveiled  to  His  disciples  the  historical  details 
of  future  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  He  may  well 
have  wished  that  His  return  should  be,  as  it  has 
been,  the  soul's  pole-star  of  His  lovers  in  every 
successive  age,  and  have  left  the  period  of  His 
Coming  veiled  in  ambiguous  language.  In  that 
case  the  early  Jewish  Church  has  been  influenced 
by  the  contemporary  Messianic  belief  which  always 
placed  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  the  near 
future,  and  has  selected  from  Christ's  sayings 
those  which  were  most  easily  interpreted  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  will  partly  explain  the  large  part  which 
sayings  referring  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
Kingdom  play  in  the  First  Gospel.  Some  of  these 
occur  only  in  this  Gospel,  as,  e.g.,  1023  1324-30- 36-43-  47"5° 
2928a  251-is-  3i-«  In  other  casesa  saying,  the  original 
form  of  which  was  found  in  the  Second  Gospel,  has 
been  modified  so  as  to  make  it  express  clearly  this 
idea.  For  example,  in  Mk  91  occur  the  words 
'  until  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power.'  Although  a  reference  to  the  immediately 
preceding  verse  would  naturally  suggest  that  this 
coming  of  the  '  kingdom  of  God '  was  identical 
with  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  His 
angels,  the  words  taken  by  themselves  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  Trans- 
figuration which  follows,  or  to  some  later  event, 
such  as  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  or  the  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  has  been 
unwilling  to  leave  them  in  this  ambiguity,  and  by 
changing  them  into  '  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
His  kingdom,'  interprets  them  unmistakably  of 
the  coming  in  glory  with  the  angels  (1627),  which 
he  then  believed  to  be  about  to  take  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  some  to  whom  the  words  were 
originally  spoken.  Again,  in  Mk  1462  occur  the 
words  '  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  power,  and  coming  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  The  editor  of  the  First  Gospel 
(Mt  2664)  inserts  before  '  you  shall  see '  the  words 
aw'  &pri.  This  phrase  is  difficult,  because  the  words 
should  mean  '  from  this  present  moment '  (cf. 
'  Matthew,'  I.e.).  But  since  the  period  between  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  must  on  any 
interpretation  be  excluded,  it  is  probable  that  the 
words  mean  'you  shall  soon,  shortly,  see,'  etc. 
That  is  again  an  expression  of  the  belief  of  the 
editor  that  the  Second  Coming  was  near  at  hand. 
A  similar  case  is  found  in  Mt  2429,  where  the  editor 
inserts  into  Mk.'s  discourse  the  word  'immedi- 
ately,' thus  again  linking  the  Second  Coming 
closely  with  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  . 

These  facts  suggest  irresistibly  the  conclusion 
that  the  editor  or  the  tradition  which  he  follows 
has,  by  accumulating  sayings  of  one  kind,  and  by 
modifying  others  to  some  slight  extent  in  order  to 
give  them  the  required  meaning,  given  the  im- 
pression that  the  Lord  taught  a  nearness  of  His 
coming  to  inaugurate  the  Kingdom,  which  goes 
beyond  what  He  Himself  originally  intended.  He 
spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  glory,  using  apocalyptic  language,  which  He 
may  or  may  not  have  intended  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally. The  early  Jewish  Church  has  interpreted  it 
quite  literally,  and  read  into  it  that  element  of 
immediacy  which  is  presupposed  in  all  apocalyptic 
writings.     He  forecast,  no  doubt,  the  catastrophe 
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to  which  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the  Jewish 
authorities  was  hurrying  that  ill  -  starred  people. 
The  early  Church  linked  together  these  two  classes 
of  utterance,  and  believed  that  both  would  receive 
their  fulfilment  at  the  same  period. 

If,  then,  we  must  allow  for  some  over-emphasis, 
some  foreshortening  in  the  presentation  of  this 
conception  in  the  First  Gospel,  we  shall  naturally 
ask  if  there  is  not  evidence  that  Christ's  teaching 
anticipated,  in  fact,  a  longer  development  of  his- 
tory than  that  here  presupposed.  Even  within 
the  First  Gospel  itself  many  of  His  sayings  suggest 
a  different  interpretation  from  that  put  upon  them 
by  the  editor  (e.g.  the  parables  of  the  Mustard 
Seed,  the  Drag-net,  and  see  below).  And  when 
we  pass  to  the  writers  who  have  emancipated  them- 
selves from  Jewish  theological  conceptions,  we  see 
that  Christ's  words  were  regarded  as  presupposing 
a  longer  development  of  historical  events  than  that 
suggested  by  the  First  Gospel.  This,  of  course,  is 
true  of  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  of  St.  Luke.  And  the  verdict  of  the 
historian  must  be  that  the  Jewish -Christian  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  words  upon  this  point  is  not 
likely  to  be  most  accurate,  because  it  is  Jewish 
and  because  it  is  early.  Rather  these  two  factors 
would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  concur  to  impel  the 
first  Jewish  Christians  to  an  interpretation  of 
His  sayings  which  is  one-sided,  and  in  part  over- 
emphasized, just  because  it  is  local  and  early.  The 
best  interpreter  of  much  that  Christ  taught  has 
been  the  later  development  of  history. 

(3)  The  scope  of  the  Gospel. — It  is  known  that  the 
later  Jewish  theologians  had  no  strictly  formulated 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  future 
Messianic  salvation.  In  some  few  passages  of  their 
writings,  especially  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  looked  forward  to  the 
admittance  of  Gentiles  into  the  Kingdom  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Jews,  simply  on  the  ground  of 
obedience  to  God  (cf.  Sib.  Or.  iii.  740).  But  the 
prevailing  tendency  was  very  different.  When  the 
Kingdom  came,  the  Gentiles  would  be  annihilated  ; 
or  they  would  be  condemned  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment in  Gehenna ;  or  they  would,  if  they  were 
righteous,  participate  in  the  Messianic  salvation, 
but  only  as  proselytes,  or  as  subjects  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

To  the  early  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  been 
trained  in  such  conceptions  as  these,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  Christ's  teaching,  if  it  were  universal  in 
ultimate  scope  and  intention,  implicitly  rather  than 
explicitly  should  seem  to  point  to  a  national  rather 
than  a  universal   Kingdom.      That  this  was  the 
belief  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  the  first 
half  of  the  Acts  bears  witness.     Only  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  could  force  the  Apostles  to  go 
back  to  Christ's  words,  and  to  see  that  they  bore 
within  them  the  seeds  of  a  belief  in  a  universal, 
spiritual  monarchy,  which  was  quite  unlimited  in 
scope.     It  needed  a  vision  to  convince  St.  Peter  of 
this,  and  Gal  3  shows  how  difficult  the  lesson  was 
for  him.     In  this  respect  the  First  Gospel  has  a 
twofold  outlook.      Underlying  the  surface  there 
may  clearly  be  seen,  in  the  words  of  Christ  which 
are  recorded,  expressions  which  would  naturally 
convey  the  implication  that  Christianity  was  in- 
tended to  influence  all  mankind.     The  gospel  was 
to  be  preached  to  all  nations  (2414).     The  disciples 
were  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  (2819).     Many 
were  to  come  from  east  and  west,  and  sit  down 
within  the  Kingdom  (811).     The  Kingdom  was  to 
be  given  to  another  nation,  and  to  be  taken  from 
the  Jews  (21«).     But  these  sayings  have  all  the 
appearance  of  words  which  were  interpreted  in  a 
limited  sense  by  the  editor  of  the  Gospel.     If  the 
Kingdom  was  to  come  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  then  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 


could  be  but  a  superficial  process.  It  was  to  be 
'  for  a  testimony.'  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospel  to  suggest  an  unconditioned  equality  of 
Jew  and  Gentile.  The  supposition  is  rather  pro- 
bable that  the  editor  assumed  that  such  Gentiles 
as  became  Christians  would  do  so  as  proselytes  of 
the  Jewish  -  Christian  Church.  They  were  to  be 
'  made  disciples,'  that  is  to  say,  to  be  merged  in 
the  Jewish-Christian  Church.  If  they  had  not  the 
fitting  wedding  garment,  they  would  be  excluded 
from  the  Kingdom ;  and  the  garment  probably 
symbolizes,  in  the  editor's  mind,  the  'righteous- 
ness '_  which  was  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  only  as  being  based  upon  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  spiritual  intention  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
which  by  no  means  permitted  any  relaxation  of 
its  obligations. 

Here  again  we  must,  as  it  would  seem,  make 
some  allowance  for  over-emphasis,  due  partly  to 
artificial  arrangement  of  Christ's  sayings,  partly  to 
a  limited  insight  into  their  true  scope  and  meaning, 
which  was  due  to  past  religious  training.  Some 
lapse  of  time,  some  clearing  of  spiritual  vision  by 
the  actual  facts  of  life  when  Christianity  came  into 
contact  with  pagan  peoples,  was  needed  before  it 
could  be  realized  that  if  Christianity  was  intended 
for  the  Jew  first  and  also  for  the  Greek,  it  never- 
theless was  to  include  them  both  in  a  position  of 
absolute  equality,  and  to  appeal  to  men  without 
respect  to  differences  of  race  or  creed.  See  also 
Gospels,  Logia,  Luke  (Gospel),  Mark  (Gospel), 
Papias,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc. 
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MEALS. — The  prevalent  custom  amongst  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  to  have  two  formal 
meals  in  the  day.  Both  these  are  referred  to  more 
than  once  in  the  Gospels  by  the  terms  ipiarov  and 
Seiirvov  (cf.  Lk  1412,  where  both  words  occur  in  the 
same  context),  and  we  know  from  these  writings 
that  it  was  to  either  of  these  meals  that  guests 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  festive  hospitality 
of  their  friends  (cf.  1412  ll37  1416'-)-  Besides  these, 
it  was  customary  to  have  an  informal  meal  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day  (d/cpdTiovm  or  dpio-rov  jpwCvbv), 
which  was  a  very  light  repast,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  bread,  or  bread  with  some  accompanying 
relish,  such  as  oil  or  melted  butter  (Bobinson, 
BRF*  ii.  18).  This  meal  is  only  once  referred  to 
in  the  NT  (Jn  2112-15),  and  there  the  word  used 
is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  Lukan 
narrative  of  Jesus  '  dining '  (apio-rav)  in  the  Phari- 
see's house  (Lk  ll37'-). 

It  is  probably  this  meal  which  '  the  virtuous  woman '  of 
Proverbs  rises  so  early  to  provide  (Pr  2933  [LXX]=31l»  [Heb.]), 
and  which  at  the  present  time  constitutes  the  breakfast  of  tne 
populace  in  Palestine.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  it  is  tnis 
meal  which  is  called  in  the  Talmud  the '  early  snack '  (finni?  n?), 
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though  Edersheim  refers  this  descriptive  title  to  the  api?™  of 
the  NT  (see  his  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  205  n.  3 ; 
cf  also  Plummer,  'St.  Luke,'  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com.  on  Lk 
li37). 

The  mid-day  meal,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  modern  luncheon,  was  partaken  of  at  hours 
varying,  according  to  rank  and  occupation,  from 
10  a.m.  till  noon  (Shabbath,  10a).  It  was  partaken 
of  immediately  after  the  business  of  the  forenoon 
was  concluded,  whether  in  the  market-place  (Mk 
7J),  in  the  synagogue  (Edersheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  205  ;  cf. 
1  K  137),  or  during  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  labourers  were  compelled  to  desist 
from  their  field  work  (cf.  Ku  214).  Josephus  informs 
us  that  the  Jews  were  required  by  their  Law  to 
make  their  breakfast  (dpio-Toiroteio-Oai)  at  noon  on 
Sabbath  days  ( Vita,  54,  cf.  also  Gn  4316- 25  and  2  S 
24'5,  where  the  LXX  has  tm  upas  apio-rov,  which  is 
rendered  by  Pesh.  '  till  the  sixth  hour ').  This, 
too,  was  generally  a  meal  of  a  simple  character, 
consisting  of  bread  with  parched  corn,  the  former 
being  moistened  with  a  little  vinegar  (Ku  2"),  or 
of  bread  broken  down  into  a  bowl  of  pottage, 
together  with  some  weak  or  diluted  wine  (o-Tdfivov 
ohov  iceicepao-fjdvov,  Bel33  [LXX,  Swete's  ed.]).  Fish 
grilled  by  laying  it  upon  the  hot  charcoal  (dvBpatad) 
was  also  a  common  article  of  food  accompanying 
the  bread  (see  Jn  219). 

The  principal  meal  of  the  whole  day  was  the 
Seiwvov,  which  was  eaten  after  the  day's  work  was 
finished  (see  Lk  177).  This  would  naturally  be 
about  the  time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
which  will  explain  the  Lukan  narrative  of  Jesus 
and  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  (irpbs  io-iripav,  Lk 
24291-).  This  was  the  time  of  the  day  when  Jesus 
is  recorded  by  the  three  Synoptists  to  have  mira- 
culously fed  the  multitudes  {upa  7toX\tJ,  Mk  636 ; 
6\f/las  8t  yevop.4vns  .  .  Kal  t?  upa  ij5n  iraprfKOev,  Mt  1415 ; 
ri  5k  iifUpa  ijp^aTo  kXIvclv,  Lk  912).  The  Passover 
was  also  eaten  during  the  evening,  and  it  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  festal  meal  (pera  rb  Seurvijo-ai) 
that  Jesus  instituted  the  Feast  memorial  of  His 
death. 

We  find  numerous  references  to  the  Stinvov  in  the  writings  of 
Josephus,  from  whom  we  learn  incidentally  that  this  was 
usually  an  elaborate  meal  and  closely  connected  with  sacrificial 
feasting ;  that  sometimes  it  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  which 
may  explain  the  Preacher's  reference  to  the  dangerous  habit  of 
over-eating  before  retiring  to  sleep  (Ec  511,  cf.  To  81 ;  Jos.  Vita, 
44,  63,  Ant.  VI.  iv.  1,  xiv.  xv.  11,  etc. ;  3  Mac  5"). 

The  principal  constituent  of  every  meal  was 
bread,  which  was  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  meal 
itself.  So  much  so  was  this  the  case,  that  the  word 
'bread'  (cr6)  was  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
either  for  bread  in  particular  or  for  food  in  general 
(see  Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  '  Bread,'  vol.  i.  col.  604).  It 
was  over  the  bread  that  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced which  was  thus  supposed  to  have  been 
spoken  over  all  the  rest  of  the  solid  food  eaten 
during  the  first  part  of  the  meal.  So  strongly 
was  this  held  by  all  Jews,  that  for  them  bread 
assumed  a  gwasi-sacred  character,  and  elaborate 
rules  were  devised  for  its  treatment  at  table  (see 
Edersheim,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  205-210). 

The  Hebraistic  fxyiTy  iiprSv  occurs  again  and  again  as  a 
synonym  for  an  ordinary  meal  (Mt  152,  Mk  72  Lk  141-  w,  cf.  Jn 
21",. On  4816  [LXX],  Ex  320  [LXX],  etc.,  see  art.  Bread  above 
ana  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  315b).  Keeping  this  fact  in  mind, 
we  are  enabled  to  feel  the  force  of  Jesus'  words  in  His  great 
sacramental  discourse  (Jn  626-59),  and  also  to  understand  the 
true  reason  for  the  rejection  by  the  Jews  of  His  reiterated 
claims.  It  was  not  that  their  interpretation  of  His  words  was 
carnal  (cf.  w.w-M).  ■  There  was  no  gross  misunderstanding  on 
ineir  part,  but  a  clear  perception  of  the  claim  involved  in  the 
Lords  words'  (Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  loe.).  The 
pnrases  in  which  He  couched  these  claims  were  such  as  would 
present  no  real  difficulty  to  a  thinking  Jew,  as  they  might 
easily  be  paralleled  out  of  his  sacred  literature  (»  ipnt  **  Zmt, 
•  «|>T«  tou  Uu?j,  i  &pTC,  i  ^,  J,  jiprts  I  i%  eipocmv  xxTx^ccf). 
preaa,  which  is  the  representative  and  symbol  of  all  earthly 
irwTi'.18  :he,tvPe  0'  Him  who  is  the  Representative  Man,  impart- 
ing lite  to  all  who  will  partake  of  His  Spirit. 


On  three  different  occasions  we  are  told  that 
Jesus  was  the  invited  guest  of  a  Pharisee  ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  in  each  instance  testify, 
it  was  at  one  of  their  ordinary  meals  that  He  was 
present.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  St.  Luke  who 
records  all  these  occurrences,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  uses  three  different 
expressions  in  his  wording  of  the  formal  invita- 
tions ('iva  (pasyxi  p.er  airov,  Lk  736  ;  8ttus  dpiar-qo-ri  trap' 
airy,  ll37;  aa^pdru  <payetv  &.prov,  141).  Not  only  are 
the  invitations  couched  in  varying  phrases,  but  St. 
Luke  uses  different  words  when  referring  to  the 
attitude  of  the  guests  at  the  meals  {tcare/cXiOn,  736  ; 
dviireaev,  ll37;  avvavaKeifiivuv,  1415).  There  is  every 
probability  that  in  each  case  it  was  the  mid-day 
meal  to  which  Jesus  was  invited.  It  became 
customary  amongst  the  Jews  to  make  three  elabo- 
rate meals  on  the  Sabbath  day  ( '  Observa  diem 
Sabbati;  non  Judaicis  deliciis,'  quoted  by  Plummer, 
op.  cit.  p.  354).  So  much  so,  indeed,  was  this  the 
case,  that  specially  devised  rules  were  made  for 
carrying  out  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  feasts, 
and  special  spiritual  benefits  were  supposed  to  be 
conferred  on  those  who,  overcoming  the  difficulties 
interposed  by  poverty,  supplied  themselves  with 
the  choicest  procurable  food  for  that  day  (see  Peak, 
viii.  7,  and  the  examples  quoted  from  Shabbath  by 
Lightfoot  in  his  Hor.  Heb.  et  Talm.  on  Lk  14: ;  cf. 
Edersheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  52,  437 ;  Farrar,  Life  of 
Christ,  ii.  119  n.2).  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  these  Sabbath  meals  that  a  fellow-guest  of 
Jesus,  on  hearing  Him  speak,  answered  with  the 
exclamation,  'Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread 
((pdyerai  &prov)  in  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Lk  14i5), 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  popular  Jewish  idea 
that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  to  be  ushered  in 
by  a  banquet,  and  that  feasting  was  to  be  the 
chief  occupation  of  those  who  shared  its  glories 
(cf.  Is256),— an  idea  which  finds  a  place  in  the  illus- 
trative teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  universal  char- 
acter of  the  future  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  avaKXidii- 
Govrai  iv  rrj  fiao-iKeia  rod  6eov,  Lk  1329 ;  see  Wendt, 
Lehre  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  221). 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  Jesus 
should  countenance  the  Jewish  custom  of  Sabbath 
banqueting,  which  was  carried  to  such  excess  that 
its  character  for  luxury  became  proverbial.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  lay  at  the  root  of  this  method  of  feast- 
ing was  the  honour  of  the  Sabbath  day  (cf.  three 
quotations  from  Shabbath  illustrative  of  this  in 
Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  iii.  149).  Nor  was  this  practice 
out  of  harmony  with  Jesus'  views  and  teaching  on 
the  Sabbath  rest,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  humility,  mutual  toleration,  and  charity 
(cf.  Lk  147"14).  It  is  of  interest,  and  in  this  respect 
not  without  significance,  to  notice  that,  on  the 
last  Sabbath  spent  by  Jesus  before  His  Passion, 
He  was  the  chief  guest  at  a  festive  meal  (iwol-rjo-av 
oiv  aircp  delwvov  iice?,  Jn  122).  This  was  probably  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  day  as  it  was  drawing 
to  a  close  and  passing  away,  when  festivities  were 
of  the  most  liberal  and  elaborate  character  (epulm 
lautiores) ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  three  narra- 
tives (St.  Luke's  story  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  by 
the  '  woman  who  was  a  sinner '  [737]  can  scarcely 
be  a  record  of  the  same  event  [see,  however,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Com.  on  St.  John,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  1-33,  etc.]) 
that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
Jesus'  followers  (cf.  Mk  143,  Mt  26M-,  Jn  122). 
From  the  way  in  which  St.  John  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  the  nominative  before  the  verb,  it  would 
seem  that  this  meal  was  of  a  semi-public  char- 
acter, designed  to  do  honour  to  Jesus,  and  that 
the  house  of  'Simon  the  leper >  was  made  the 
meeting-place  for  all  who  wished  to  meet  Him  (cf. 
Westcott,  ad  loc. ,  and  Edersheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  357  f . ). 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  way  in 
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which  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  His  presence  at  these  meals  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
inculcate  lessons  of  large  -  hearted  charity  even 
when  His  host  is  inclined  to  be  the  discourteous 
critic  (Lk  739  ll38-45ff-  14lff-,  cf.  Jn  12"-).  There  is 
no  appearance  of  disapproval  in  His  attitude  to- 
wards what  was  tending  to,  if  it  had  not  already 
become,  an  abuse,  because  there  were  latent  possi- 
bilities for  good  in  the  joyous  and  festive  Sabbath. 
It  was  to  these  possibilities  that  He  directed  His 
attention. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  we  can  understand 
His  words  and  deeds  on  the  evening  when  He 
instituted  'the  Lord's  Supper'  (KvpiaKdv  deTirvov, 
1  Co  ll20).  As  we  have  seen,  the  Jewish  custom 
was  to  constitute  the  bread  the  representative 
food  at  their  meals.  In  the  same  way  wine  was 
considered  the  representative  drink.  Many  and 
elaborate  rules  were  formulated  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  blessings  were  to  be  said  over  these,  and 
the  discussions  arising  out  of  the  etiquette  to  be 
observed  degenerated  into  meaningless  verbalism 
(see  Berakhoth,  35a,  36a,  416,  referred  to  by  Eders- 
heim, ii.  206).  In  spite  of  this  spiritual  decadence 
and  barren  ritualism,  Jesus  did  what  was  charac- 
teristic of  His  general  teaching.  He  rescued  the 
primitive  act  from  its  debased  surroundings,  and 
the  wine  blessed  (rd  iroT-qpiov  t?}s  evXoylas)  became 
the  means  of  a  participating  of  '  the  blood  of 
Christ'  (xoivavia  tou  a'1/x.aTos),  and  the  loaf  blessed 
and  broken  (t6v  S.prov  8i>  K\u/j.ev,  S.prov  ev\oyifi<ras) 
became  the  joyful  (e^xapio-njcras)  communion  of 
'the  body  of  Christ'  (cf.  1  Co  1016£-  ll23"27,  Lk  2219f-, 
Mk  1422£-,  Mt  2626f-).  In  a  spirit  somewhat  similar 
He  dealt  with  the  elaborate  ceremonial  washings 
which  His  Jewish  contemporaries  sought  to 
elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  compulsory  religious  rite 
(Mt  152=Mk  12S;  Lk  ll38 ;  for  a  description  of  this 
Jewish  practice  during  meals,  see  Edersheim,  ii. 
207).  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  lessons, 
objective  and  spiritual,  inculcated  by  Jesus  was 
that  in  which  He  transformed  what  had  become  a 
tedious  and  worse  than  meaningless  series  of  forms 
into  a  beautiful  example  of  social  service  and 
personal  humility  (see  Jn  134fr-,  cf.  Lk  2227).  By 
this  single  act  He  gathered  up  into  one  the  various 
customs  of  His  day,  including  the  hospitable  one 
of  the  guests'  feet  being  washed  by  their  host's 
servants  before  they  sat  down  to  eat,  and  taught 
His  disciples  the  dignity  of  labour  in  the  service 
of  humanity  (cf.  Mt  181"14,  see  Westcott  on  134, 
and  Plummer,  'St.  John'  in  Camb.  Gr.  Test,  ad 
loc).  Nor  must  we  omit  to  note  here  that  the 
Church's  Eucharistic  meal  constitutes  the  most 
emphatic  object-lesson  of  the  essential  oneness  of 
all  Christian  people  in  a  brotherhood  as  extensive 
as  her  own  borders,  as  intensive  and  real  as  any 
of  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  rule  within  the  sphere  of 
human  thought  (cf.  wavres  8t  vfieis  d.5e\<pol  tare  Mt 
238  ;  and  Philem  16). 

Several  different  words  are  employed  by  the 
Evangelists  to  denote  the  bodily  attitude  of  the 
Jews  at  their  meals,  all  of  which,  however,  imply 
that  the  custom  was  to  recline  with  the  body 
stretched  out  (cf.  Edersheim,  ii.  207).  In  this 
respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  differences  in 
usage,  and  the  preferences  for  one  or  more  of  these 
words  which  characterize  each  of  the  writers.  St. 
Luke,  for  example,  uses  a  word  no  fewer  than  5 
times  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  NT  (Kara- 
icXW-qvai,  736  148  2430 ;  KaraicKlveiv,  914- 15).  Hobart 
states  that  in  his  use  of  the  active  voice  St.  Luke 
is  employing  '  the  medical  term  for  laying  patients, 
or  causing  them  to  lie  in  bed,  placing  them  in 
certain  positions  during  operations— making  them 
recline  in  a  bath,  etc'  (The  Medical  Language  of  St. 
Luke,  p.  69 ;  cf.,  however,  Luke  27  1237).  As  might 
be  expected,  this  Evangelist  exhibits  a  richer  and 


more  flexible  vocabulary  than  the  others.  On  the 
only  occasion  of  his  using  the  verb  Karatce'io-Bai 
(Lk  529  [D  has  here  a.vaKeip.hiav'])  for  sitting  at  meals 
he  seems  to  employ  it  because  he  has  already,  in 
the  immediately  preceding  context,  made  use'  of 
the  same  word  to  express  a  different  idea  (cf.  o25). 
The  same  might,  of  course,  be  said  of  St.  Mark' 
who  has  this  word  in  the  same  two  senses  in  the 
parallel  narrative.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  St.  Luke  sacrificed  his  customary  literary 
independence  by  a  verbal  copying  of  St.  Mark, 
who,  moreover,  uses  the  same  word  for  Jesus'  re' 
dining  at  Supper  in  Bethany  (Mk  143). 

Of  the  5  different  words  employed  by  the  four  Evangelists 
when  speaking  of  sitting  down  to  meals,  St.  Luke  uses  all 
(xvxxX'ttuv  twice,  iratnVTSjy  4  times,  xvxxt7ir9xi  with  its  com- 
pound <rw  5  times,  xxrxxiMxi  once,  xxtxxKUsih  5  times) ;  St. 
Matthew  uses  three  (xrxxXituv  twice,  im/iru  once,  xtxxuirtlx, 
and  its  compound  cm-  7  times);  St.  Mark  uses  four  (bmxkitw 
once,  atavirrut  twice,  avaxii'(r6xi  and  its  compound  irut-  5  times 
xxo-xxiiortixt  twice) :  St.  John  is  characteristically  limited  in  his 
use,  and  employs  only  two  of  these  words  (km.<ri*rnn  5  times 
a.vxxiirt)xi  i  times  without  any  employment  of  its  compound). 

In  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  and  call  of 
Levi  (Matthew),  which  is  common  to  the  three 
Synoptists,  St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  who  expressly 
states  that  Jesus  was  the  guest  of  the  new  dis- 
ciple (Lk  529),  the  latter  having  made  a  feast  in 
honour  of  his  recently  discovered  Master.  St. 
Matthew  uses  the  vague  expression  tv  rrj  oltitf 
(Mt  910),  which  may  mean  '  inside '  as  contrasted 
with  '  outside '  (iwl  to  reKihviov,  99),  where  lay  the 
scene  of  Levi's  call  (cf.  Plummer,  ad  loc).  St. 
Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  under- 
stood that  Jesus  was  the  host  and  not  the  guest 
(cf.  Karaiceiadai.  airbv  ev  rrj  oUia  airov,  Mk  215,  where 
his  use  of  the  same  pronoun  in  the  same  sentence 
would  point  to  this  interpretation ;  see  also  aw- 
aviiceivTO  tQ  '\-qaov,  215  ;  t&v  0-vvavaicei.p.tvwv  aoi,  Lk 
1410 ;  rots  avvavatceifihms  [sc.  rip  'HpuSy],  Mk  622). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  certain 
that  either  of  these  two  writers  connected  the 
conversion  of  Levi  with  the  entertainment  (cf.  ko.1 
tytveTO,  Mt  910 ;  «al  ytverai,  Mk  215,  which  marks 
the  commencement  of  a  fresh  narrative).  It  is 
improbable  that  St.  Luke  acted  merely  the  part  of 
interpreter  by  introducing  his  categorical  assertion 
as  a  gloss  (ical  £iro'nio-ei>  Soxty  fieyaXr/v  Aevds  airy 
k.t.X.,  Lk  529),  thus  doing  away  with  a  previous 
ambiguity.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  had  sufficient 
oral,  if  not  documentary,  authority  to  justify  his 
statement  (the  word  Soxh  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
and  is  used  by  him  only  once  afterwards  as  a 
general  equivalent  for  Apurrov  •>)  Seiwvov,  1412f') ;  and 
we  have  St.  Mark's  authority  for  connecting  the 
conversion  of  Simon  and  Andrew  with  hospitality 
to  their  newly-found  Master  and  His  other  dis- 
ciples (Mk  i'isw.  asff. ).  Whether,  however,  this 
partaking  by  Jesus  of  a  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house 
of  Simon  Peter  was  secondary  to  the  purpose  of 
healing  the  fever  -  stricken  irevdepa  tou  Xipwos, 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  possibility  that  St.  Luke's  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Jesus  was  the  guest  of  Hit 
latest  convert  Levi  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  parallel  case  we  are  here  noticing — the  con- 
version of  the  brothers  Simon  and  Andrew  and  the 
subsequent  entertainment  in  their  own  house  of 
the  newly  discovered  Messiah  (cf.  Jn  l41). 

Literature. — See  for  discussions  of  the  last-mentioned  ques- 
tions, Wright,  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  pp.  16  f.,  23,  etc.; 
Plummer,  '  St.  Luke '  in  Intermit.  Crit.  Com.  p.  159  f. ;  Gould, 
'  St.  Mark,'  ib.  p.  41 ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  p. 
206;  cf.  art.  'Matthew 'in  Encyc.  Bibl.  col.  2986  f. ;  B.  Weiss, 
The  Life  of  Christ  (T.  &.  T.  Clark),  vol.  ii.  p.  125  n. 2 ;  Bengel, 
Gnomon  of  the  NT  on  Mt  910 ;  and,  for  the  problem  as  to  the 
identification  of  Matthew  and  Levi,  which  is  germane  to  tnaf 
we  are  discussing,  see  Zahn's  Einleit.  in  das  NT,  ii.  p.  264. 

J.  R.  Willis. 
MEASURES.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 
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MEDIATOR.—  Introductory.—  The  title  '  Medi- 
ator '  is  applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  NT  only  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Ti25)  and  the  author  of  Hebrews  (86  915 1224). 
In  Gal  319- 20  St.  Paul's  argument  implies  that  there 
is  an  important  sense  in  which  Christ  cannot  be 
fitly  called  a  mediator.  Here  Moses  is  described  by 
this  title,  and  the  mediator  (generic)  is  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  God.  Moses  was  a  person  coming 
between  two  contracting  parties,  God  and  Israel, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  law  administered 
by  Moses  is  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
mises of  God  which  depend  upon  God  only.  Ob- 
viously Christ  is  not  such  a  mediator  as  Moses. 
He  does  not  come  between  two  contracting  parties, 
for  He  Himself  is  the  representative  human  re- 
ceiver of  God's  promise,  and  the  Divine  Son 
through  whom  we  receive  that  promise.  He  in- 
cludes both  parties  in  His  own  Person,  instead  of 
coming  between  them.  He  is  not  the  instrument 
of  a  contract,  but  the  embodiment  of  a  Divine  gift. 
This  passage  implies  that  Christ  united  God  and 
man,  two  parties  previously  at  variance,  in  a 
wholly  unique  manner.  And  the  same  truth  is 
asserted  in  the  verse  which  calls  Him  '  the  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men'  (1  Ti  2s).  In 
what  sense  St.  Paul  calls  Christ  a  mediator  will 
be  shown  more  fully  in  §  3. 

1.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — Although  these  do 
not  employ  the  title  '  mediator,'  they  throughout 
imply  that  the  teaching,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus 
were  mediatorial.  The  familiar  old  division  of 
His  mediatorial  functions  into  those  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King  is  roughly  correct,  though  it 
may  be  better  to  designate  them  as  those  of  Pro- 
phet, King,  and  Redeemer.  By  such  a  division 
we  are  able  to  find  a  more  natural  place  for  those 
passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which  speak  of 
His  atoning  work,  than  if  we  use  the  word  '  Priest.' 
We  are  also  able  to  do  more  justice  to  the  truth 
that  He  revealed  Himself  as  already  the  Messiah 
during  'the  days  of  his  flesh,'  and  did  not  teach 
that  His  Messianic  Kingdom  was  only  an  affair  of 
the  future. 

(a)  The  '  wisdom '  of  our  Lord  impressed  His 
hearers  at  Nazareth,  and  when  they  were  offended 
at  the  difference  which  they  noted  between  Him 
and  His  humble  family,  Jesus  said,  '  A  prophet  is 
not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and 
in  his  own  house'  (Mt  1354'58).  Here  He  seems  in 
some  way  to  claim  the  office  of  a  prophet.  And 
there  are  several  passages  which  show  that  the 
ordinary  people  inclined  to  regard  Him  as  a  Pro- 
phet.   See,  fully,  under  art.  Prophet. 

(b)  He  is  also  King.  He  claimed  to  fulfil  the 
Jewish  expectation  of  an  ideal  King,  the  Messiah. 
This  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  claim  did  not  represent  all  that  He 
was  and  all  that  He  demanded.  The  confession 
of  His  Messiahship  by  St.  Peter,  the  dispute  be- 
tween His  disciples  for  places  of  honour,  and 
especially  the  desire  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  to  sit 
on  His  right  hand  and  His  left,  cannot  be  thrown 
aside  as  legendary  inventions.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
see  the  Messianic  meaning  of  His  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  His  trial  and  answer  to  the  high 
priest  (Mk  1462),  and  the  inscription  '  The  King 
of  the  Jews '  upon  the  cross.  Apart  from  His 
Messianic  claim,  His  life  and  His  death  become 
unintelligible,  although  He  used  the  actual  title 
very  seldom,  and  rather  avoided  it  on  account  of 
the  political  associations  which  clung  to  it.  See, 
further,  artt.  King  and  Kingdom  of  God. 

(c)  Jesus,  who  is  Mediator  in  revealing  God,  is 
also  Mediator  in  redeeming  man.     He  offered  to 

if-  ^atner  a  sacrifice  of  perfect  human  obedience 
which  effected  a  new  relation  between  God  and 
mankind.  It  was  a  reparation  to  God  for  the  dis- 
obedience of  man. 


In  dealing  with  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ, 
we  have  to  consider  as  of  primary  importance  the 
place  occupied  by  His  death  in  the  theology  as  well 
as  in  the  history  of  the  Synoptics.  It  is  frequently 
asserted  or  hinted  that  He  did  not  foresee  His 
death  until  an  advanced  period  in  His  ministry, 
and  that,  when  He  found  that  it  was  inevitable,  He 
did  not  attribute  to  it  any  power  of  obtaining  the 
remission  of  sins.  These  two  theories  do  not  eluci- 
date the  Gospels,  but  simply  contradict  them.  All 
the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  baptism  represent  Him 
as  hearing  the  words  which  declare  that  He  is  the 
Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased  (Mt  317, 
Mk  1",  Lk  2P).  He  was,  therefore,  from  the  first 
conscious  that  He  fulfilled  the  Isaianic  picture  of 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  who  dies  as  a  guilt- 
offering  for  the  people.  In  submitting  to  baptism, 
He  identified  Himself  with  a  race  that  has  sinned  ; 
in  submitting  to  the  subsequent  temptation,  He 
identified  Himself  with  a  race  which  suffers  when 
Satan  lures  it  to  sin.  He  also  predicted  His  death 
early  in  His  ministry.  He  is  the  bridegroom  who 
will  be  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  joy,  and  His 
disciples  will  fast  at  that  day  (Mk  21!)-  w).  Later, 
He  tells  how  He  has  to  submit  to  the  baptism  of 
His  Passion,  and  feels  anguish  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. He  dreads  it ;  but  He  desires  it,  because 
it  is  the  necessary  preliminary  of  His  kindling  a 
sacred  fire  on  earth  (Lk  1249).  With  these  words 
we  must  compare  the  question  addressed  to  the 
ambitious  sons  of  Zebedee,  whether  they  can  drink 
of  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism  (Mk 
1038).  The  baptism  and  the  cup  represent  the  will 
of  the  Father  with  all  the  suffering  which  the 
doing  of  that  will  entailed.  What  that  suffering 
was  the  story  of  Gethsemane  tells  us.  It  was  there 
that  He,  with  a  final  effort  of  His  human  will,  identi- 
fied Himself  wholly  with  the  Servant  'wounded  for 
our  transgressions.'  But  this  identification  had 
been  outlined  long  before  in  the  words,  '  Whosoever 
would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  alb 
For  verily  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many'  (Mk  1045).  This  acceptance  of  death 
was  not  a  mere  example  of  perfect  resignation. 
He  had  taught  His  disciples  not  to  fear  those  who 
kill  the  body  (Mt  1028),  He  had  assured  them  that 
'  he  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  (1039).  But 
the  disciple  who  loses  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  does 
not  necessarily  win  any  life  except  his  own,  whereas 
Christ's  death  avails  'for  many.'  With  this  pre- 
diction we  must  connect  the  words  used  at  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Assuming  that 
Christ  did  institute  this  sacrament,  we  may  also 
assume  that  He  who  taught  His  own  not  to  fear 
those  who  kill  the  body,  did  not  mean  that  when 
His  blood  was  shed  '  for  many '  it  was  shed  to  save 
them  from  being  killed  by  the  Jews  or  Romans. 
Whether  He  did  or  did  not  add  the  words  '  for  the 
remission  of  sins,'  He  must  have  meant  that  a  new 
covenant  was  being  made  between  God  and  man. 
His  death  had  some  special  value  in  itself,  or  else 
the  Church  would  not  have  continued  to  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  (1  Co  ll26).  The  special 
value  which  He  attached  to  His  own  death  is  made 
plain  by  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  con- 
tained in  the  Petrine  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  no  less 
than  in  the  Pauline  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The 
shedding  of  Christ's  blood  seals  a  covenant  similar 
to  the  initial  covenant  made  by  Moses  between 
God  and  the  people  (Ex243-8) ;  it  consecrates  anew 
people  to  God.  It  also  fulfils  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  a  new  covenant,  of  which  the  very  foundation 
was  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ( Jer  3131).  And,  like  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  Jesus  saves 
His  people  from  a  destruction  that  comes  from 
God.     With  this  sacrifice  of  Jesus  His  disciples  are 
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to  hold  communion.  They  appropriate  the  atone- 
ment, and  as  they  appropriate  it,  it  hecomes  for 
them  a  propitiation. 

2.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epp.  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Jude,  and  St.  James. — The  simple  teaching 
about  our  Lord  conveyed  in  Acts,  more  especially 
in  chs.  1-12,  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 
and  that  of  St.  Jude  and  of  St.  James,  justifies  us 
in  placing  these  books  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
They  represent  a  theology  which  in  character,  if 
not  in  date,  is  primitive,  and  in  close  touch  with 
Judaism. 

(a)  In  Acts  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  Prophet,  Messiah, 
Son  of  God,  and  Redeemer.  From  the  first  He  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  (l6- 21).  And  at  Pentecost  St.  Peter 
proclaims  that  '  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and 
Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified '  (236).  He  is 
the  Prophet  whom  Moses  had  foretold,  and  those 
who  will  not  hearken  to  Him  will  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed (322- 23).  His  Messianic  lordship  is  re- 
peatedly preached  ;  He  is  the  Holy  and  Righteous 
One,  the  Prince  of  life,  the  Saviour,  the  Stone  or 
foundation  of  the  true  temple,  the  Stone  now 
exalted  to  be  the  Head  of  the  corner  (314- 15  531  411). 
He  is  Lord  of  all  ( 1036),  and  there  is  salvation  in 
none  other  (412).  Miracles  are  regarded  as  His 
work,  though  He  is  no  longer  visibly  present.  He 
is  preparing  for  the  '  Day  of  the  Lord,'  when  the 
Divine  Kingdom  will  be  vindicated,  and  He  has 
Himself  poured  out  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fit  the  dis- 
ciples for  that  day  (233).  Moreover,  His  unique 
Sonship  is  implied  in  the  expression  '  the  Father ' 
as  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  (l4-7  2s3). 
Fitly  does  St.  Stephen  direct  to  Him  his  dying 
prayer,  and  Saul  declare  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
God  (920).  The  whole  mission  and  work  of  Jesus 
is  therefore  mediatorial.  His  death  has  also  an 
atoning  mediatorial  worth.  Of  great  importance 
in  Acts  is  the  identification  of  our  Lord  with  the 
suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Is  53.  Our  Lord 
had  so  identified  Himself,  as  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  quotation  in  Lk  2237  but  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
His  life  from  the  time  of  His  baptism.  In  Acts  a 
keynote  is  struck  by  St.  Peter's  words,  'the  God 
of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  his  Servant  Jesus '  (313). 
When  Philip  meets  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  he  finds 
that  he  is  reading  Is  53,  and  resolves  his  doubts  by 
explaining  that  the  vicarious  sufferer  is  Jesus. 
Acts  shows  plainly  that  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  most  primitive  period  applied  to  Jesus  this 
prophecy.  '  Of  a  truth  in  this  city  against  thy 
holy  Servant  Jesus,  whom  thou  didst  anoint,  both 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and 
the  peoples  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  to 
do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  fore- 
ordained to  come  to  pass '  (427- 28). 

These  Apostolic  words  show  precisely  how  the  Church  re- 

farded  the  death  of  Christ.  He  died,  not  as  any  ordinary  martyr, 
ut  as  the  Messiah  and  the  atoning  Servant.  The  death  was  a 
necessity,  not  because  it  was  simply  inevitable  from  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  Jesus  lived  and  against  which  He  struggled, 
but  because  God  Himself  required  it  as  an  indispensable  means 
for  the  realization  of  His  will  for  man.  It  took  place  by  His 
foreknowledge  (223),  it  was  foretold  by  His  prophets  (318). 
Further,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Apostles  to 
attribute  this  meaning  to  the  death  of  Christ,  unless  they  had 
been  able  to  point  to  the  empty  grave,  to  assert  that  the  Messiah 
lives,  and  that  a  direct  relation  can  be  established  between  Him 
and  His  sinful  people.  The  Servant  in  Isaiah,  though  he  died, 
lived  again  to  'prolong  his  days.'  And  because  they  were  able 
to  assert  positively  that  Christ  had  risen,  the  first  Christians 
were  able  to  make  the  death  of  Christ  a  fundamental  thing  in 
their  gospel.  Repentance,  faith,  baptism,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  the  distinctive  gifts  which  flow  from  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Peter  exerts  himself  to  deepen  a 
sense  of  sin  in  his  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  cross.  They  tried 
to  destroy  the  Saviour,  but  God  thwarted  their  effort  bv  raising 
Him  from  the  dead.  Their  act,  so  far  from  accomplishing  what 
they  desired,  fulfilled  God's  counsel.  Let  them  repent  while 
™"  VL tl„me'  be'ore  Christ  returns  to  judgment  (2U-21  319-  20 
410.11  530.31  1036.43).  God  offers  forgiveness  to  those  who  are 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  He  offers  the  bestowal 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  a  new  life  possible  (238). 


If  we  compare  this  very  early  doctrine  with  that 
of  St.  Paul,  we  see  that,  simple  though  it  is,  it 
is  radically  the  same.  And  against  all  modern 
attempts  to  represent  St.  Paul  as  the  first  man 
who  inseparably  joined  together  the  thought  of 
Christ's  death,  of  sin,  and  of  atonement,  St.  Paul's 
own  words  protest :  '  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of 
all  that  which  also  I  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures'  (1  Co  153). 
He  affirms  that  he  received  it,  and  his  testimony  is 
true. 

(b)  In  First  Peter  the  mediatorial  character  of 
Christ's  death  is  always  present  to  the  writer's 
mind.  The  doctrine  or  this  Epistle  may  possibly 
have  been  influenced  by  that  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  is 
considerably  less  developed,  and  is  such  as  we 
might  well  expect  from  St.  Peter.  The  doctrine 
with  regard  to  our  Lord's  Person  is  simple.  It  is 
taught  that  He  existed  before  He  was  born  on 
earth,  for  He  was  not  only  '  foreknown  indeed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world'  (l20),  which 
might  not  necessarily  imply  a  personal  pre-exist- 
ence,  but  His  Spirit  was  in  the  prophets  before  the 
Incarnation  (l11).  To  Him,  as  to  a  Divine  Being, 
glory  and  dominion  are  ascribed  (5U).  In  conse- 
quence of  His  resurrection,  baptism  'saves'  us 
(321).  It  has  an  inward  power  to  cleanse  the  soul 
in  response  to  the  interrogation  of  a  good  con- 
science, because  Christ  rose  and  lives. 

But  it  is  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the  'precious 
blood,'  that  fills  this  letter  with  its  peculiar  glow. 
By  that  blood,  '  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot,'  we  were  '  redeemed'  (l18- 19).  It  is  a 
moral  redemption,  changing  a  former  '  manner  of 
life'  into  a  better  type  of  conduct.  His  action 
involved  a  patient  endurance  which  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  imitate  (2214J  317-18).  But  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  objective  external  fact  before  it 
becomes  subjective  and  inward.  Christians  are 
'  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father,  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedi- 
ence and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ' 
(l2).  The  life  of  obedience  involves  sprinkling  with 
the  blood.  As  the  Israelites  were  received  into  a 
unique  relation  with  God  at  Sinai  by  being  sprinkled 
with  sacrificial  blood,  so  by  the  blood  shed  on  Cal- 
vary, a  new  elect  race  is  dedicated  to  God.  It  ia 
this  blood  that  has  an  abiding  power  to  cancel 
sin.  What  Christ  did  in  His  Passion  is  clearly 
stated,  '  His  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  upon  the  tree '  (224).  The  word  '  bear '  means 
both  'endure,'  and  'carry'  a  sacrifice  to  the  altar. 
So  Christ  both  endured  the  consequences  of  our 
sins,  and  carried  them  to  the  cross  as  if  they  were 
His  own.  He  suffered  for  sins  which  were  not  His 
own,  and  He  did  it  that  we  might  be  'healed.' 
Again,  St.  Peter  says  that  Christ  '  suffered  for  sins 
once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God'  (318).  He  is  urging  his 
readers  to  be  prepared  to  suffer  for  righteousness 
sake ;  he  hopes  that  their  conduct  may  silence 
opposition,  perhaps  that  it  may  bring  others  to 
God.  But  all  the  power  to  suffer  rightly  rests  on 
an  event  now  past.  It  is  the  solitary  death  of 
Christ  '  for  sins^  that  enables  us  to  go  to  God  and 
sets  us  right  with  God.  Like  St.  Paul  and  like  the 
author  of  Hebrews,  St.  Peter  regards  the  death  of 
Christ  as  the  supreme  event  which  established  for 
mankind  a  free  communion  with  the  Father. 

(c)  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  and  the  Second  of 
St.  Peter  do  not  add  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  s 
mediation.  The  lascivious  sect  against  which  the 
former  is  directed  seems  to  have  denied  the  T®^ly 
of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
(v.4),  which  the  writer  regards  as  essential,  ae 
mentions  the  Holy  Spirit,  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  together  (v.21),  and  ascribes  glory  to 
'  God  our  Saviour '  through  Jesus  Christ.    2  Peter 
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also  simply  assumes  the  Divinity  and  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ.  The  writer  describes  himself  as 
'the  bond-servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ' 
(l1),  describes  Jesus  as  'Lord  and  Saviour'  (220), 
speaks  of  growing  '  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  (318),  and  of 
entrance  into  His  'eternal  kingdom'  (1»). 

(d)  In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  little  is  said,  yet 
much  is  implied,  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ. 
He  is  'Lord'  and  'the  Lord  of  glory'  (21).  His  is 
the  '  honourable  name '  (27)  which  was  named  over 
Christians  in  baptism.  He  is  unquestionably  re- 
garded as  the  Mediator  of  salvation.  For  the 
'word  of  truth,'  'the  implanted  word'  (l18-21), 
which  the  Christians  have  received,  has  come  to 
them  through  Christ,  and  He  is  called  'the  judge' 
who  'standeth  before  the  doors'  (58-9).  More- 
over, the  opposition  manifested  by  St.  James  to- 
wards a  misuse  of  Christian  freedom  is  of  a  kind 
which  implies  that  he,  like  the  people  whom  he 
desired  to  refute,  believed  that  faith  gains  bless- 
ings from  God  through  Christ.  He  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  good  works  by  instances  in  which 
'works'  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  faith, 
but  are  its  necessary  expression.  He  insists  that 
God  requires  a  good  life ;  but,  no  less  truly  than 
St.  Paul,  he  insists  that  a  living  faith  is  requisite 
for  salvation.  There  is  no  developed  Christology, 
but  the  writer  who  calls  himself  a  '  bond-servant 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  is  so  faithful  both 
to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christ's  moral 
teaching,  must  necessarily  have  believed  that  He 
is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

3.  The  Pauline  Epistles. — (a)  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  fundamentally  the  same 
in  all  his  Epistles.  And  his  whole  teaching  con- 
cerning the  work  of  Christ  is  inseparable  from  the 
doctrine  of  His  Person.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
who,  as  such,  possesses  a  superhuman  and  Divine 
nature.  God  is  'the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ '  (2  Co  l3),  and  the  Son  shares  in  the  spiritual 
immaterial  nature  of  the  Father.  In  his  earliest 
Epistles,  those  to  the  Thessalonians,  Jesus  is  called 
'the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  each  letter  closes  with  the 
prayer  that  His  '  grace '  or  unmerited  kindness  may 
be  with  His  people.  It  is  assumed  that  Jesus  is 
exalted  to  heaven,  is  the  Lord  ruling  the  Church, 
and  that  He  will  return  to  judge  the  world.  In 
the  second  group  of  Epistles — 1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal., 
Rom. — there  is  much  teaching  about  our  Lord's 
Person.  He  is  God's  '  own  Son '  (Ro  83),  and  to 
Him  alone  belongs  the  privilege  of  being  'the 
image  of  God '  (2  Co  44).  St.  Paul  applies  to  Christ 
passages  which  in  the  OT  refer  to  Jehovah  (Ro 
1013,  1  Co  21S  1022),  and  in  Ro  95  says  that  He  is 
\ over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.'  The  Son  of  God 
is  more  ancient  than  all  creation,  and  '  through 
him  all  things  were  made'  (1  Co  86).  He  existed 
in  heaven  before  He  was  '  sent  forth  '  on  earth,  and 
this  coming  to  earth  was  for  Him  the  humiliation 
of  exchanging  riches  for  poverty  (2  Co  89).  The 
last  two  facts  are  fundamental  in  the  next  group 
of  Epistles  (Col  l15"17,  Ph  25"11). 
.  The  third  group  of  Epistles— Phil. ,  Col.,  Eph.— 
illustrates  these  doctrines  more  fully.  Ph  25"11  lays 
special  stress  upon  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  the 
Son  of  God  taking  '  the  form  of  a  servant, '  In 
heaven  He  had  '  the  form  of  God,'  but  He  '  emptied 
himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men.'  This  likeness  is  elsewhere 
called  'the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh'  (Ro  83).  In 
Colossians,  St.  Paul  attacks  a  superstitious  theos- 
ophy  which  taught  that  worship  ought  to  be  paid 
to  some  intermediate  beings  who  come  between 
God  and  the  world — a  theory  which  implied  that 
God  could  not  come  into  direct  contact  with 
matter.  Against  this  St.  Paul  insists  upon  the 
mediatorial  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  both  crea- 


tion and  redemption.  He  declares  that  the  Son  is 
the  '  image '  or  adequate  counterpart  of  the  Father, 
and  the  'firstborn  of  all  creation.'  i.e.,  not  the 
first  being  created,  but,  as  the  context  shows,  '  born 
before  all  creation'  (Col  l15-x6).  All  things  were 
created  in  Him,  since  their  existence  was  con- 
ditioned by  His  thought ;  by  Him,  since  it  was 
through  His  power  that  they  came  into  being; 
unto  Him,  since  all  creation  finds  in  Him  the 
summit  of  its  evolution.  All  things  cohere  in 
Him  (Col  l17),  and  it  was  God's  purpose  that  all 
things  should  be  summed  up  in  Him  (Eph  llu). 
The  sum  total  of  God's  attributes  dwells  in  Him 
bodily  (Col  29).  And  the  Church  is  an  organism 
without  which  Christ  deigns  to  regard  Himself  as 
incomplete,  because  without  the  Church  His  incar- 
nate life  would  not  continue  to  be  manifested.  It 
is  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  a  body 
in  which  Christ  Himself  lives  and  works  (Eph  l23), 
the  suffering  of  its  members  completes  His  own 
(Col  l24)  by  making  possible  a  further  application 
to  mankind  of  His  saving  power. 

The  Church  therefore  exists  to  promote  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man.  That  relation  is  one  of  union  and  com- 
munion. The  new  confession  which  is  taught  to  us  by  the 
Spirit  of  God's  Son  is  expressed  in  the  words  'Abba,  Father.' 
The  very  Aramaic  word  used  by  Jesus  in  His  communion  with 
the  Father  in  Gethsemane  (Mk  I486)  is  used  by  St.  Paul  to 
describe  the  Christian's  attitude  towards  God.  The  prominence 
given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  love  of  God  for  man,  for  all  men,  for 
sinners,  is  unceasing.  His  certainty  of  God's  love  rests  on  all 
that  Jesus  did  and  does,  but  the  most  fundamental  proof  of  it 
was  that  Jesus  died.  By  this  God  commends  His  love  toward 
us  (Ro  58).  This  makes  it  obvious  that  God  will  give  us  all 
things  (882).  And  this  equally  proves  the  love  of  Christ  (2  Co 
514,  Eph  52-  25).  The  death  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  the  highest 
proof  of  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  love  of  Jesus  for  man- 
kind. The  mediatorial  work  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  process  in- 
volved in  the  whole  relation  of  His  Divine  Person  to  the  world. 
But  it  was  focussed  in  one  great  event — His  death. 

(6)  St.  Paul's  teaching  about  the  death  of  Christ 
is  entirely  consistent.  He  teaches  that  there  are 
two  great  elements  in  the  process  of  the  individual 
man's  reconciliation  with  God.  The  first  is  his 
faith  in  Christ,  who  died  as  a  sacrifice  on  our 
behalf.  The  second  is  that  inward,  vital,  and 
ethical  union  with  Christ,  the  '  life-giving  Spirit ' 
(1  Co  1545),  involved  in  our  baptism  '  into  Christ.' 

To  suppose  that  his  language  about  dying  as  our  '  ransom '  or 
'  price '  (1  Co  620  723, 1  Ti  26,  Tit  2™)  is  inconsistent  with  our  need 
of  identification  with  Christ,  or  that  the  moral  identification 
excludes  the  need  of  a  sacramental  identification,  is  to  create 
an  imaginary  false  antithesis.  Sacrifice,  rightly  understood, 
implies  communion  with  the  object  sacrificed.  And  sacraments 
convey  the  power  which  is  taken  and  used  by  that  moral  choice 
which  is  called  'faith.'  Baptism  begins  our  new  supernatural 
life  (Ro  64t),  the  Lord's  Supper  imparts  to  us  sustenance  for 
that  life  (1  Co  lO3'-).  In  both  we  enter  into  union  with  a  Christ 
who  died,  and  died  '  for  us '  and  '  for  sins '  (e.g.  2  Co  514,  Gal  l4, 
Ro  832,  Eph  525).  That  death  had  a  special  meaning  for  man- 
kind as  a  whole,  for  God  the  Father,  and  for  Christ  Himself. 

(i.)  The  death  of  Christ  effected  a  reconciliation. — 
By  it  we  were  reconciled  to  God  (Ro  59- 10,  Eph  l7). 
This  is  because  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself  (2  Co  519),  and  those  who  were 
'  alienated  and  enemies '  Christ  has  reconciled  in 
the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death  (Col  l22).  The 
action  of  Christ  is  identical  with  the  action  of  God. 
In  Christ  living  and  Christ  dying  God  was  present, 
'not  reckoning  trespasses.'  He  came  to  pardon 
when  He  might  have  punished.  The  cross,  there- 
fore, manifests  the  love  and  pity  of  God.  And  the 
reason  why  the  love  of  Christ  specially  'con- 
straineth  us '  is  '  because  we  thus  judge  that  one 
died  for  all  (therefore  all  died) ;  and  he  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their  sakes  died, 
and  rose  again '  (2  Co  5I4(-).  We  feel  the  constraint 
of  love  when  we  see  that  Christ  died  a  death 
which  was  a  substitute  for  our  death.  If  the  Son 
had  not  died,  we  should  have  been  left  to  experi- 
ence the  death  of  a  sinner  who  is  alienated  from 
God.     The  work  of  reconciliation  was  done  by  the 
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Father  through  the  Son, — done  outside  us  before 
it  was  done  in  us. 

(ii.)  The  death  of  Christ  removes  the  wrath  of 
God. — Sinners  are  exposed  to  God's  wrath  (Ro 
\\s.m  23  510  ll28).  This  wrath  is  not  vindictiveness, 
but  the  attitude  of  a  loving  Father  towards  that 
which  destroys  the  very  life  of  His  children.  The 
wrath  of  God  is  removed  when,  '  through  faith,' 
the  sinner  accepts  J  esus  as  a  '  means  of  propitia- 
tion '  (Ro  325).  God  justifies,  acquits  as  righteous, 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  that  force  which 
wipes  away  their  sins.  In  providing  this  means  of 
propitiation,  God  did  something  to  counterbalance 
all  His  previous  forbearance  towards  sin.  He 
manifested  His  righteousness,  His  disposition  to 
treat  men  according  to  a  perfect  moral  law.  When 
sin  is  passed  over,  righteousness  is  not  manifested. 
But  it  was  demonstrated  when  God  showed  that 
He  could  not  forgive  except  at  the  tremendous  cost 
of  sending  His  Son  to  be  a  means  of  propitiation  by 
His  blood.  The  death  of  the  Son  was  an  oblation 
and  a  sacrifice  to  the  Father  (Eph  52),  wholly  accept- 
able to  the  Father  on  account  of  the  sinlessness 
and  love  of  the  Sufferer  ;  and  it  is  wholly  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  because  it  simul- 
taneously removes  the  sinner's  sin  and  his  fear  of 
the  judgment  of  God. 

(iii. )  Christ  is  not  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  liter- 
ally punished  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind. — These 
sins  are  not  transferred  to  Jesus,  for  men  who  do 
not  accept  Him  as  their  Saviour  have  still  to  answer 
for  their  sins.  They  are  still  under  the  wrath  of 
God  (Ro  l18).  Nor  were  the  sins  of  those  who  God 
foresaw  would  repent  literally  transferred  to  Jesus. 
In  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  sin-offering,  the 
offering  was  '  most  holy,'  which  would  have  been 
impossible  if  sin  had  been  transferred  to  it  in  any 
literal  manner.  At  the  same  time,  Christ  is  said 
to  have  been  made  •  sin '  (2  Co  521)  and  to  have 
been  made  '  curse'  for  us  (Gal  313). 

The  first  passage  may  mean  that  Christ  was  made  a  sin- 
offering  ;  the  second  may  mean  that  Christ  in  some  way  ful- 
filled the  type  of  the  scape-goat  (Lv  162l),  which  symbolized  the 
disappearance  of  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Both 
these  interpretations  are  somewhat  uncertain.  What  is  certain 
is  that  in  2  Co  521,  Gal  313  St.  Paul  means  that  Christ  was 
treated  as  a  sinner  in  order  that  sinners  might  become  right- 
eous ;  that  He  chose  to  die  by  crucifixion,  a  death  which  in 
Jewish  eyes  was  symbolical  of  God's  curse  ;  and  that  in  dying 
He  realized  God's  curse  or  condemnation  on  the  sins  of  the  race 
of  which  He  had  chosen  to  be  a  member.  There  is  no  question 
of  a  literal  personal  punishment  of  Christ.  It  was  a  voluntary 
entrance  on  His  part  into  a  state  in  which,  by  a  profound  sym- 
pathy, He  felt  our  calamity  as  though  it  were  His. 

Our  Lord  Himself  had  shown  the  connexion 
between  His  death  and  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 
The  primitive  Church  had  believed  and  experi- 
enced the  reality  of  this  connexion.  And  St.  Paul, 
in  preaching  what  he  calls  '  the  word  of  the  cross  ' 
so  fully  and  vividly,  was  '  faithful '  to  '  the  much ' 
which  was  committed  to  Him  by  the  risen  Christ. 
He  preached,  as  no  other  man  has  done,  the  Name 
which  means  that  Christ  saves  His  people  from 
their  sins. 

i.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.— (a)  The  subject 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  '  the  world  to 
come'  (26).  This  world  to  come  already  exists  and 
has  existed  from  the  Creation.  But  it  is  regarded 
as  still  to  come,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized  in  time.  It  is  a  heavenly  spiritual 
counterpart  of  this  temporal  material  world  in 
which  we  live.  The  material  world,  and  the 
Jewish  system  of  worship  which  belongs  to  this 
world,  are  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
real.  Christianity  is  the  perfect  religion,  and  is 
superior  to  Judaism,  because  its  origin,  worship, 
arid  priesthood  belong  to  the  heavenly  world  of 
which  Judaism  is  only  a  shadow.  The  Revealer 
of  Christianity  belongs  to  the  heavenly  world. 
It  is  on  His  mediation  that  the  existence  both  of 


the  material  and  of  the  spiritual  world  depends. 
He  is  the  '  effulgence '  or  '  radiance '  of  God's  glory, 
i.e.  of  God's  nature  as  shown  to  things  created' 
and  the  impress  of  His  essence ;  '  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power'  (l3).  The  Son 
through  whom  the  Father  made  the  worlds,  was 
appointed  heir  of  all  things  prior  to  creation.  By 
His  almighty  word  (cf.  '  God  said '  in  Gn  1)— a 
word  which  is  itself  an  act — He  carries  the  world 
to  its  goal.  This  Son,  as  essentially  Divine,  is 
above  the  angels,  and  is  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship (l7).  He  is  above  Moses,  as  the  son  of  a 
house  is  superior  to  a  servant,  and  as  the  founder 
of  a  house  is  superior  to  one  who  is  only  a  part  of 
the  edifice  itself  (32-  3). 

(b)  But  Jesus  is  especially  our  sympathetic  High 
Priest  '  who  hath  passed  through  the  heavens ' 
(414).  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  He 
endured  all  that  we  endure,  sin  apart.  Having 
taken  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  in  all  things 
like  His  'brethren,'  He  passed  through  tempta- 
tions, shed  tears,  suffered  death.  His  human 
prayer  to  God,  offered  during  His  agony,  was 
heard  on  account  of  His  'godly  fear.'  He  was 
strengthened  to  bear  His  burden,  and  was  made 
perfect  for  His  saving  work  by  the  discipline  of 
His  sufferings.  He  manifests  the  highest  degree 
both  of  sympathy  and  of  probation,  and  is  therefore 
the  Representative  of  man  to  God.  He  is  able  to 
enter  with  full  sympathy  into  the  lot  of  ignorant 
and  erring  man.  He  also  possesses  the  other 
essential  qualification  of  a  High  Priest,  for  He 
was  Divinely  appointed.  He  who  proclaimed  Him 
to  be  His  Son,  declared  Him  to  be  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (55-  6).  In  the 
reality  of  His  human  experience  and  sympathy, 
and  in  the  fact  of  His  Divine  calling,  He  resembled 
the  Levitical  priests.  But  He  differed  from  them 
profoundly.  They  were  sinful :  He  was  sinless. 
They  must  offer  sacrifices  for  themselves :  His 
offering  was  solely  for  others.    They  served  a  tem- 

Eorary  sanctuary :  He  ministers  perpetually  in 
eaven.  He  further  differs  from  them  because  He 
is  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  The 
priesthood  of  Melchizedek  had  these  two  great 
characteristics  :  it  was  especially  royal,  and  it  was 
independent  of  any  genealogy  ;  whereas  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Levitical  priests  was  not  more  royal 
than  that  of  all  the  Israelites,  and  their  title  to  it 
rested  on  their  descent  from  Levi.  Christ  is  King 
as  well  as  Priest ;  and  as  His  Being  had  no  begin- 
ning, the  silence  of  Scripture  about  the  ancestry  of 
Melchizedek  assimilates  him  to  Christ.  And  since 
Abraham  the  father  of  Levi  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chizedek, he  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  and 
compromised  the  Levitical  priests  by  so  doing. 
Their  priesthood  is  lower  than  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek, which  was  an  archetype  of  that  of  the 
Son  of  God  (71"10). 

(c)  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  these  notes,  (i.) 
It  was  the  expression  of  the  perfect  obedience  of  His 
will  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  No  animal  sacrifices 
can  take  away  sins.  They  rather  bring  sins  to 
remembrance  than  purge  them  away.  Bulls  and 
goats  cannot  give  to  God  a  conscious,  voluntary, 
moral  sacrifice.  This  the  Son  gave  ;  He  satisfied 
the  will  of  God  by  so  doing  :  '  When  he  cometh 
into  the  world  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  but  a  body  didst  thou  prepare  for 
me.  .  .  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God 
(IO5-7).  By  the  offering  of  Christ's  body,  which 
was  prepared  by  God  to  make  this  great  sacrifice 
possible,  the  will  of  God  was  satisfied,  and  by  that 
will  we  are  '  sanctified.'— (ii.)  It  is  one,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  yearly.  Every  day  the  Levitical 
priests  offer  sacrifices  which  cannot  cancel  sin. 
In  contrast  with  the  ineffectiveness  of  those  sacri- 
fices, offered  by  priests  still  standing  day  by  day, 
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Christ  offered  one  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  then 
the  adequacy  of  His  ottering  was  proved  by  His 
sitting  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  (1012).  His 
offering  is  valid  for  both  past  and  future,  and 
delivers  men  from  '  the  transgressions  that  were 
under  the  first  covenant '  (91S),  in  addition  to  giving 
a  new  power  to  those  who  live  after  the  Incarna- 
tion has  taken  place.— (iii.)  It  is  the  basis  of  a 
'  new  covenant '  between  God  and  man. 

The  best  commentators  differ  somewhat  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  915- 16.  But  the  natural  explanation  is  that  since 
the  word  iiMxvi  meant  both  covenant  or  alliance  and  testa- 
ment or  will,  the  word  is  used  in  both  senses,  and  the  author 
was  conscious  of  no  logical  difficulty  in  so  using  it.  He  means 
that  God's  people,  their  sins  having  been  taken  away  by  Christ, 
are  able  to  enter  upon  that  inheritance,  that  rest  of  God, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Christ,  who  Himself  removed  the  en- 
cumbrance of  past  sins  which  barred  access  to  it.  But  the 
idea  of  covenant  is  more  fundamental.  The  only  sacrifice 
of  the  Old  Covenant  which  the  Jews  never  repeated  was 
that  which  established  the  original  relation  between  God 
and  the  Hebrew  people  (Ex  243»).  This  was  dedicated  with 
blood.  So  was  the  New  Covenant,  the  blood  of  the  Son  being 
'  the  blood  of  the  covenant '  (lO28).  And  by  it  the  whole  region 
of  man's  approach  to  God,  the  system  of  '  the  heavenly  things ' 
themselves,  was  cleansed  from  the  taint  of  sin.  In  102*  the 
writer  has  in  mind  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  in  instituting 
His  Supper. 

(d)  The  effect  of  Christ's  death  on  man  is 
specially  described  by  the  ritual  words  '  purify ' 
{tcadapifav),  'sanctify'  (&yt&fav),  and  'make  per- 
fect' (Tc\eioCv).  These  words  do  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  terms  of  later  theology.  They 
are  primarily  ritual  words,  though  they  involve  a 
truly  ethical  conception  as  used  in-  this  Epistle. 
They  mean  to  remove  the  sense  of  guilt  (914)  or 
'evil  conscience,'  to  dedicate  to  God  (1010-29  1312), 
to  bring  to  that  full  enjoyment  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges which  the  Levitical  priesthood  could  not 
effect  (7U).  The  result  of  this  work  done  by  Christ 
is  our  sense  of  forgiveness  and  free  access  to  God 
through  Christ  (416). 

(e)  The  Ascension  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Atonement  as  offered  by  Christ  to  God.  As 
a  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  i.e. 
with  an  eternal  priesthood  which  belongs  to  the 
world  to  come,  Christ  offered  Himself  upon  the 
cross  (T27  J)24"28).  But  as  the  Aaronic  high  priest 
carried  the  sacrificial  blood  on  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  so  Christ  entered 
heaven  '  through  his  blood '  having  obtained 
'  eternal  redemption '  (912).  He  now  exercises  a 
priesthood  which  is  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek, but  at  the  same  time  fulfils  the  type  of 
the  Aaronic  high  priest's  action  within  the  veil. 
He  still  remains  High  Priest  and  acts  as  such  (620). 
Because  He  abideth  for  ever  He  hath  His  priest- 
hood unchangeable  (724).  He  manifests  Himself 
to  God  for  us  (9s4),  continuously  interceding  on  our 
behalf  (7a).  Into  all  His  intercession  the  value  of 
His  offering  is  put,  so  that  He  is  '  the  minister  of 
the  sanctuary  above.  His  work  is  still  of  a 
sacerdotal  nature,  'it  is  necessary  that  this  high 
priest  also  have  somewhat  to  offer'  (81'3).  The 
'  somewhat '  is  His  blood  or  life.  His  blobd  retains 
its  sacrificial  efficacy,  pleads  to  God  for  pardon,  and 
speaks  peace  to  man. 

'We  have  an  altar'  (1310).  Unlike  the  Jews, 
even  the  Jewish  priests,  who  were  unable  to  par- 
take of  the  sin-offering  offered  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  Christians  may  partake  of  Christ. 

The  ■  altar '  of  which  they  eat  has  been  variously  interpreted 
as  the  cross,  the  altar  in  heaven,  and  the  Lord's  table.  The 
first  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  according  to  the 
writer's  argument  the  cross  corresponds  with  the  place  outside 
the  camp  where  the  sin-offering  was  burnt,  not  with  the  altar 
in  the  tabernacle.  Whether  the  altar  here  is  the  heavenly  altar 
°l  the  Lord's  table  (cf.  Mai  17- 12,  Ezk  4416  4122),  a  reference  to 
the  Eucharist  is  included.  And  in  that  rite  the  pleading  of 
Christ  s  death  by  the  Church  is  joined  with  the  present  inter- 
cession which  He  makes  in  heaven. 

#  The  special  value  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  that  it  presents  to  us  the  mediatorial  work  of 


Christ  as  a  work  of  Divine  worship.  Without 
worship,  Christianity  would  be  merely  a  philo- 
sophy. And  the  author  satisfies  one  of  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  human  soul  when  he  teaches  us  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  people  in  the  life 
of  intercession,  a  life  which  is  for  the  Christian 
one  of  faith  and  confidence  by  virtue  of  all  that 
Jesus  did  and  does.  The  author  also  teaches  us 
something  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  St.  Paul's 
view  of  Judaism  is  wholly  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  And  this  Epistle,  with  its  peculiar 
dignity  and  calm,  and  a  devotion  to  Christ  not  less 
real  than  that  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  gives 
us  a  fresh  insight  into  the  Divine  wisdom  which 
made  Judaism  '  a  sacred  school  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  for  the  world.' 

5.  The  Johannine  writings.— («)  The  Apocalypse. 
— Whether  the  Apocalypse  be  the  work  of  John 
the  Presbyter,  or,  as  the  present  writer  believes, 
the  work  of  John  the  Apostle,  its  doctrine  of  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  is  of  high  importance. 
The  book  is  full  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus.  He  is 
the  Messiah,  the  unique  Son  of  God  (l6  35  141), 
the  Divine  Word  (1913).  He  is  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  and  offspring  of  David  (5s 
2216).  He  is  the  Lord's  Messiah  (llls).  By  His 
resurrection  He  has  become  Kuler  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  many  royal  diadems  are  on  His  head, 
and  He  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  (l5  1912 
1714  1916).  He  has  all  authority,  an  authority 
given  Him  by  God  (321).  His  terrible  might  is 
suggested  by  the  description  of  His  feet,  His  voice, 
His  eyes,  and  the  sound  from  His  mouth  (l14ff-)- 
With  God  He  shares  the  throne  of  heaven  (221- 3), 
with  Him  He  receives  ascriptions  of  praise  from 
the  angels  and  the  redeemed  (513  710).  He  comes 
seated  on  a  white  cloud,  like  the  figure  in  Daniel's 
vision  (1414). '  He  is  the  Morning  Star  who  brings 
in  the  day  of  grace  (2216).  The  coming  of  Christ  is 
the  coming  of  God,  and  when  the  coming  is  accom- 
plished God  is  called  He  '  who  is  and  who  was,' 
and  no  longer  '  the  coming  one '  (l4* 8  48,  cf.  II17  165). 
He  holds  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades  (l18),  He  is 
'  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  living  One,'  '  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega'  (l17-18  2213). 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  book  contains 
deep  appreciations  of  the  mediatorial  work  effected 
by  Christ's  death,  (i. )  It  is  a  great  demonstration 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  (l5).  (ii.)  It  is  a  death  which 
implies  that  a  redeeming  work  was  then  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  Christian  enjoys  a  liberty  which 
was  won  by  that  death ;  '  He  loosed  us  from  our 
sins  by  his  blood  ;  and  he  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom, 
to  be  priests  unto  his  God  and  Father '  ( l6- 6).  And 
in  56"14  the  Lamb  is  praised  in  the  words,  'Thou 
wast  slain,  and  didst  purchase  unto  God  with  thy 
blood  men  of  every  tribe  and  tongue.'  The  Lamb 
is  '  standing,  as  though  it  had  been  slain '  ;  it  is 
not  dead,  but  has  the  virtue  of  its  death  in  it. 
(iii. )  The  abiding  power  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
shown  in  this,  that  it  is  the  source  of  moral  purity 
and  of  moral  victory  under  persecution.  Even  the 
virgins  who  follow  the  Lamb  reach  heaven  only 
because  Christ  'purchased'  them  (143-4),  And  the 
martyrs  slain  by  persecuting  pagan  Home  over- 
came the  dragon  'because  of  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  because  of  the  word  of  their  testimony ' 
(1211).  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  therefore  did  some- 
thing in  the  past,  for  it  released  mankind  from  sin 
by  the  ransom  paid  to  God.  And  it  does  some- 
thing now,  for  it  enables  us  to  live  and  witness  as 
Christ  lived  and  witnessed.  The  mediatorial 
power  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  therefore  a  power 
without  which  the  Christian  life  can  be  neither 
begun  nor  continued. 

(b)  The  Prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  contains 
an  assertion  which  is  of  essential  importance  for 
all   subsequent  Christian   theology.     The  Divine 
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Adyos,  the  Word  who  '  was  God,'  became  flesh,  and 
was  incarnate  as  Jesus.  This  Word  is  both  the 
expression  of  God  and  God  expressed.  The  origin 
of  the  title  is  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  OT  and 
in  Palestinian  tradition.  But  St.  John's  use  of  it 
was  probably  partly  determined  by  its  common 
occurrence  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
philosopher  Philo.  His  doctrine  of  the  A670S  is 
more  moral  and  less  metaphysical  than  that  of 
Philo,  more  Jewish  and  less  Greek.  Philo's  domi- 
nant idea  is  that  of  the  Divine  Reason,  St.  John's 
is  that  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  will.  The  Jewish  Targums  use 
the  phrase  Memra  or  Word  for  God  as  manifested 
in  His  action  on  the  world,  and  in  Wis  1815  the 
almighty  Word  of  God  is  described  as  leaping 
down  from  heaven  to  smite  the  Egyptians.  The 
term  as  used  by  St.  John  denotes  inherence  in 
God,  as  a  thought  or  conception  inheres  in  the 
mind — mediatorship  between  God  and  the  universe 
of  a  kind  which  implies  that  God  Himself  comes 
into  touch  with  the  universe — and  it  requires  as  its 
complement  the  other  title  'only-begotten  Son.' 
In  Philo  the  A670S  remains  a  vague  cosmic  force, 
in  St.  John  it  is  a  definite  Divine  Person  who 
becomes  Man.     See,  further,  art.  Logos. 

(c)  Although  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  word 
A670S  is  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Pro- 
logue only,  the  same  doctrine  pervades  the  whole 
book.  'We  beheld  his  glory'  (l14)  is  shown 
to  be  true  by  the  record  which  follows.  In  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  seems  to  speak  most  of  His  own 
ministry  and  of  men ;  here  He  rather  speaks  of 
Himself  and  His  relations  to  the  Father.  There 
He  frequently  distinguishes  Himself  from  His  dis- 
ciples in  His  relations  to  the  Father ;  here  He 
takes  the  same  attitude  more  decisively.  He 
declares  Himself  the  Son  of  God  (525  9s5-37  etc.),  the 
Son  in  a  unique  sense  (316-  35  519-22  etc. ).  Distinct 
from  all  others  there  exist  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(335.  se  519-22)  The  Fafcher  is  the  Source  of  the  Son's 
being  and  action  (519-26).  He  does  works  in  the 
Son  ;  the  Father  and  the  Son  know  one  another 
(1013  855).  They  love  one  another  (520  1431 159) ;  they 
abide  in  one  another  (829  1410-  u).  They  are  one,  'iv 
(103o  17n.  2,.  22)-     As  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself, 

He  has  given  to  the  Son  life  in  Himself  (526).  So  to 
see  or  to  reject  the  Son  is  to  see  or  reject  the  Father 
(gi9  149  1521-24)  Men  must  render  similar  honour 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  (523).  The  Son  existed 
before  He  came  into  the  world  :  He  was  before 
Abraham  (858),  He  was  glorified  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  existed  (175) :  He  came  from 
heaven  and  returns  to  heaven  (662).  The  Father 
sent  Him  into  the  world  (316)  to  fulfil  a  certain 
mission  (o36  1431  etc.),  to  speak,  judge,  and  act  in 
His  Name  (836  1032-  <"). 

But  the  chief  object  for  which  the  Son  came  was 
to  save  the  world  (317)  and  to  give  it  eternal  life 
(3i6. 36  4i4  etc  )_  And  Jesus  is  Himself  the  life  ( 146), 
and  came  that  men  might  have  it  more  abund- 
antly (1010).  He  is  also  the  light  of  the  world  (319 
812  1246),  because  He  teaches  men  to  know  God  and 
His  Son,  and  this  knowledge  is  eternal  life  (173-3). 
Jesus  is  therefore  the  Mediator  of  the  life  and 
the  light  of  God  for  men.  How  are  they  to  re- 
ceive it  ? 

We  receive  eternal  life  by  attaching  ourselves  to 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  believe  on 
Him  (316).  We  must  obey  the  Son  if  we  are  to 
escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  Father  (3M).  We 
must  believe  His  claim  or  die  in  our  sins  (824). 
W  e  must  abide  in  Him,  as  the  branches  in  the  vine, 
and  abide  in  His  love  as  He  abides  in  His  Father's 
love  (151"10).  Other  conditions  of  salvation  remind 
us  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  Synoptics.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit 


(33"7),  and  to  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood 

(g52-59)_ 

The  last  injunction  reminds  us  that  the  Divine 
life  which  is  in  Jesus  becomes  available  for  the 
Christian  by  virtue  only  of  His  death.  It  is  some- 
times held  that  Jesus  is  represented  in  this  Gospel 
as  saving  men  by  revealing  to  them  the  truth 
about  God,  a  revelation  made  in  His  own  Person. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  with  justice  that  the  media- 
torial work  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  is  only  of  this 
prophetic  nature.  St.  John  records  a  great  deal 
about  the  death  of  Jesus  which  implies  that  the 
death  has  a  propitiatory  character  in  the  Gospel  as 
well  as  in  the  First  Epistle.  In  l29  the  Baptist 
describes  our  Lord  as  the  Lamb  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  This  must  have  a  sacrificial 
meaning,  for  only  by  sacrifice  could  a  lamb  be  con- 
ceived as  taking  away  sin.  In  three  passages  (314 
828 1232)  our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  being  '  lifted 
up.'  Men  will  look  to  Him  for  life  as  the  Israelites 
looked  to  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  uplifted 
in  the  wilderness.  Again,  after  He  has  been  lifted 
up  by  the  Jews,  they  will  know  that  He  is  the 
Messiah.  Lastly,  He  says,  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself ' ; 
the  Cross,  followed  by  the  Ascension,  will  be  the 
means  of  attracting  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew.  So  He 
is  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  very  vocation  it  is  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep  (10n).  His  laying 
it  down  is  wholly  voluntary,  but  it  is  God's  purpose 
and  His  own  for  His  earthly  life  (101Tt).  St.  John 
regards  Caiaphas  as  unconsciously  prophesying 
that  Christ  would  die  for  the  well-being  and  the 
union  of  all  God's  children  (ll52).  In  1227  He  dreads 
the  appointed  '  hour '  or  crisis,  which  He  neverthe- 
less knows  to  be  the  hour  when  He  will  be  glorified 
(1223),  this  glory  being  the  manifestation  of  His 
character  in  the  great  passage  from  His  trial  and 
death  to  His  Ascension  (cf.  175).  He  ascends  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  the  cross ;  and  this  ascent 
shows,  as  nothing  else  can,  what  He  is.  He  also 
compares  Himself  in  1224  to  a  grain  of  wheat  which 
bears  fruit  only  if  it  dies,  otherwise  '  it  abideth  by 
itself  alone.'  Here  our  Lord  makes  His  whole 
influence  depend  upon  His  death  ;  because  He  is  to 
perish,  He  will  be  the  source  of  life  to  others. 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends'  (15u\  His  death 
is  therefore  the  fullest  revelation  of  His  love.  And 
in  1719  He  sanctified  Himself,  deliberately  dedicated 
Himself  to  the  Father  in  death,  that  so  He  might 
establish  for  men  a  dedicated  relationship  with 
God. 

Ch.  6  throws  further  light  on  our  Lord's  teaching 
about  His  Atonement.  The  great  discourse  therein 
contains  three  sections,  the  first  Christological 
(626"40),  the  second  more  definitely  Soteriological 
(641"51),  the  third  Eucharistic  (652-59).  In  the  first, 
Jesus  requires  belief  in  Himself  as  the  living  Lord, 
and  bread  of  God.  In  the  second,  He  asserts  that 
He  is  the  living  bread,  and  that  He  will  give  His 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  In  the  third,  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  eating  His  flesh  and 
drinking  His  blood.  The  flesh  and  blood  must 
mean  not  Himself  merely,  but  Himself  as  affected 
by  a  violent  death,  and  a  death  endured,  as  He 
has  declared,  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  act  of 
communion  is  represented  as  an  exalted  act  of 
faith  by  which  man  appropriates  Christ's  atoning 
self.  All  this  implies  that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
propitiatory  ;  the  sacrifice  is  dedicated  to  God,  and 
it  cleanses  man's  sin  when  man  appropriates  it.  If 
we  consult  824  and  336,  we  see  quite  certainly  that 
the  result  of  this  sacrifice  is  that  God's  wrath  is 
removed.  The  sin  of  the  world  is  exposed  to  His 
wrath,  and  this  wrath  on  His  part  means  death  on 
man's  part.  It  is  such  wrath  as  can  be  felt  only  by 
perfect  love.     And  the  saving  effect  of  Christ  s 
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death  is  this,  that  it  established  between  God  and 
man  that  relationship  which  enables  individual 
men  to  escape  from  sin,  wrath,  and  death,  and 
attain  a  vital  union  with  God. 

(d)  In  St.  John's  First  Epistle  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  mediation  is  clear.  The  Apostle  insists 
upon  the  historical  truth  of  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ,  and  upon  the  existing  witness  of  that  work. 
In  5s- 8  he  opposes  the  Docetic  theory  concerning 
Jesus  and  His  work,  and  declares  that  the  cruci- 
fixion was  as  true  an  experience  of  Christ  as  His 
baptism.  He  who  by  baptism  associated  Himself 
with  repentant  sinners,  by  crucifixion  endured  what 
that  baptism  foreshadowed.  The  Holy  Spirit 
makes  these  two  saving  events  penetrate  our  hearts, 
and  the  water  of  Christian  baptism  and  the  blood 
of  the  Eucharistic  cup  bear  testimony  to  His 
witness.  In  21- 2  49- 10  l7  it  is  shown  that  the  death 
of  Jesus  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  sins  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  their  propitiation  ;  to  His  own 
righteousness,  for  only  the  perfectly  Righteous 
could  establish  God's  law  of  righteousness  ;  to  His 
present  intercession  for  man,  for  He  is  the  Advocate 
of  man  by  virtue  of  what  He  has  already  done  for 
us.  The  Apostle  further  implies  in  l7-  9  that  the 
Christian  needs  a  continuous  purification.  He  is 
unforgiven  and  uncleansed  unless  he  continues  to 
'walk.'  His  salvation  is  ethical.  It  is  made 
possible  by  something  which  he  did  not  do,  and 
could  not  do,  for  himself.  But  it  is  not  something 
which  he  can  secure  eternally  by  a  momentary 
choice. 

Conclusion.  —  The  writers  of  the  NT  unite  in 
various  ways  in  teaching  that  Jesus  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  in  the  whole  work  of  recon- 
ciliation which  the  human  conscience  requires.  In 
the  whole  of  His  teaching  and  His  contest  with 
evil  He  satisfied  the  Divine  law  of  Righteousness. 
Further,  by  His  perfect  sympathy  He  entered  into 
the  situation  and  the  misery  of  sinful  man ;  a 
truth  which  is  unintelligible  when  regarded  as  an 
external  legal  transference  of  guilt,  but  intelligible 
and  moral  when  regarded  as  the  voluntary  act  of 
love.  In  giving  Himself  for  man,  He  gave  Him- 
self to  God,  offering  in  His  own  Person  to  God  all 
that  devotion  which  God,  who  is  holiness  and  love, 
could  desire  from  His  children.  In  so  surrendering 
Himself  to  death,  He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
God's  condemnation  of  the  sins  of  the  human  race, 
of  which  He  had  chosen  to  become  a  member.  All 
sin  inevitably  tends  to  death,  not  by  any  arbitrary 
appointment  but  by  its  very  nature,  and  Christ 
accepted  death  as  the  symbol  of  God's  judgment  on 
man's  sin.  Lastly,  Christ  is  our  propitiation,  be- 
cause He  gives  us  inwardly  that  power,  that  com- 
munication of  His  own  life,  which  cleanses  us  from 
sin.  He  enables  us  to  die  to  sin,  and  thus  within 
us,  as  outside  us,  does  not  suspend  but  establishes 
the  law  of  Righteousness.  All  this  is  possible  if 
Jesus  is  truly  God  and  perfectly  man ;  having  an 
actual  original  solidarity  with  our  race  previous  to 
the  choice  of  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  that 
new  solidarity  which  He  establishes  between  Him- 
self and  all  who  consciously  come  into  a  moral  and 
sacramental  union  with  Him. 

See  also  artt.  Atonement,  Death  of  Christ, 
Propitiation,  Ransom,  Reconciliation,  Re- 
demption, and  the  Literature  there  referred  to. 

Leighton  Pullan. 

MEEKNESS.  — 1.  The  quality  defined.  — The 
Christian  virtue  of  meekness  has  suffered  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  seriously  misunderstood.  In  the 
popular  mind  it  has  been  so  conceived  as  to  forfeit 
the  right  to  be  considered  a  virtue  at  all,  being 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  weak  compliance — 
the  temper  of  one  devoid  of  manly  vigour,  who 
tamely  allows  himself  to  be  slighted  and  injured 
without  protest  or  resistance.     That  this  concep- 


tion is  a  caricature  of  meekness,  is  apparent  in 
view  of  Christ's  Beatitude  (Mt  55)  ;  for  not  only  is 
it  incredible  that  our  Lord  should  have  pronounced 
a  blessing  on  those  of  feeble  character,  but  the 
nature  of  the  promise  attached  to  the  Beatitude 
implies  that  in  some  sense  meekness  is  a  strong 
and  victorious  quality.  Whatever  it  be,  we  must 
presume  it  to  be  a  virtue  replete  with  energy, 
robust  and  manly,  the  very  opposite  of  everything 
that  is  weak.  Otherwise  Christ's  words  are  re- 
duced to  an  absurdity. 

In  the  NT  use  of  the  word,  meekness  (wpair^, 
irpatmis)  is  commonly  interpreted  as  meaning 
gentleness  of  disposition,  peaceableness  of  temper 
in  the  face  of  provocation  and  wrong.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  one  who  is  not  easily  provoked,  but  keeps 
under  control  the  natural  instinct  to  assert  oneself 
and  to  retaliate.  It  is  the  opposite  of  irascibility 
and  the  spirit  of  revenge.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
conceived  as  a  disposition  restricted  in  its  exercise 
to  a  man's  relation  with  his  fellow-men.  But  in 
reality  meekness  has  a  deeper  and  wider  signifi- 
cance. It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  disposition  towards 
God,  the  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
the  quiet  acceptance  of  the  discipline  of  life  as 
coming  from  One  who  in  infinite  wisdom  and  love 
directs  the  destinies  of  men.  This  is  made  clear 
by  the  Biblical  history  of  irpavs.  In  the  LXX, 
Tpavs  is  most  frequently  employed  as  the  tr.  of 
till — one  wno  bows  himself  down  in  lowliness  be- 
neath the  hand  of  God.  The  irpaeU  are  the  class 
of  afflicted  ones  who  accept  their  sorrows  without 
murmuring,  and  yield  themselves  in  trust  and  in 
hope  to  the  will  of  God.  When  Jesus  pronounced 
His  blessing  on  '  the  meek,'  it  was  this  class  of 
humble,  uncomplaining,  God-fearing  sufferers  that 
He  had  in  view.  His  appropriation  of  the  words 
in  Ps  37u  is  conclusive  proof  of  that.  That  '  the 
meek '  of  the  Beatitude  have  so  often  been  ex- 
clusively conceived  as  those  who  are  peaceable 
and  unvindictive  in  their  dealings  with  their  fel- 
low-men, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  irpavrris  *  has  governed  the  interpretation, 
instead  of  the  conception  represented  by  the  under- 
lying Hebrew  word.  At  the  same  time,  this  common 
interpretation  of  irpavriis  is  not  to  be  rejected  as 
alien  to  the  NT  meaning.  The  attitude  of  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  carries  with  it  of 
necessity  a  disposition  of  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance towards  men  who  are  harsh  and  provocative 
in  their  dealings,  not  only  because  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  discip- 
line, but  because  only  through  the  loving  restraint 
of  angry  and  vindictive  feelings  can  the  gracious 
will  of  God  be  done  in  human  relationships.  The 
primary  significance  of  meekness  is  the  calm  and 
trustful  acceptance  of  God's  will,  when  it  is  ad- 
verse, as  meaning  our  good  ;  but  this  involves  in 
regard  to  our  fellow-men  the  quiet  and  patient 
endurance  of  scorn,  annoyance,  and  opposition. 

2.  Meekness  in  relation  to  God. — Regarded  as 
the  submissive  attitude  of  the  soul  towards  God, 
meekness  has  its  root  in  a  humble,  childlike  faith. 
To  use  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  humility  is 
'  the  mother  of  meekness.'  Humility  and  meek- 
ness are  kindred  virtues  ;  hence  they  are  often 
mentioned  together  (Eph  42,  Col  312,  cf.  Mt  ll29). 
Humility  is  the  soul's  attitude  induced  by  a  proper 
sense  of  one's  creaturely  weakness,  ignorance,  and 
unworthiness  in  presence  of  the  Most  High  ;  meek- 
ness is  the  attendant  disposition,  born  of  humility, 
which  constrains  the  soul  to  bow  without  com- 
plaining before  the  will  of  God  in  the  hard  and 
perplexing  experiences  of  life.  The  soul  that  thus 
bows  meekly  beneath  the  Divine  discipline  is  not 
open  to  the  reproach  of  feebleness  or  insensibility  ; 

*  See,  for  the  Greek  conception  ol  rpxirti;,  Aristotle,  Nic 
Eth.  iv.  7. 
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it  is  meek,  not  because  it  is  too  callous  to  feel  the 
pain  of  sorrow  and  misfortune  or  too  spiritless  to 
protest  against  it,  but  because  it  bends  in  lowly 
and  childlike  trust  before  the  unsearchable  wisdom 
and  love  of  God.  Where  there  is  faith  in  the  uni- 
versal operation  of  the  all-wise  love  of  God,  meek- 
ness shows  itself  in  the  unmurmuring  surrender  to 
the  Divine  will  and  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
that  will.  And  from  this  attitude  towards  God 
there  flows  the  blessing  of  peace.  Meekness  is  the 
channel  by  which  the  gracious  love  of  God  is  com- 
municated to  the  soul  as  waters  of  refreshment 
and  rest.  This  is  the  truth  taught  under  a  dif- 
ferent figure  in  Mt  ll29.  Meekness  is  the  easy 
yoke  of  Jesus  which  enables  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  to  bear  the  discipline  laid  upon  them  with- 
out chafing  and  complaining.  Amid  outward 
conditions  which  are  hard  and  oppressive,  they 
who  like  Jesus  are  '  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,'  who 
bow  before  God  with  a  profound  sense  of  His  in- 
finitely wise  and  perfect  will,  find  '  rest  unto  their 
souls ' ;  they  are  freed  from  that  inward  restive- 
ness  and  discontent  which  aggravate  the  outward 
burden  and  wear  away  the  strength.  Not  only 
is  meekness  a  strong  and  heroic  quality  which 
curbs  the  natural  impulse  to  fume  and  rebel 
against  God's  will,  but  it  is  the  means  whereby 
the  soul  is  reinforced  by  a  Divine  power  to  endure 
life's  discipline  with  courage. 

Meekness  before  God  is,  then,  the  natural  ethical 
outcome  of  humble  faith  in  the  Divine  Father  who 
in  unerring  wisdom  and  holy  love  orders  the  life  of 
men.  It  is  seen  in  its  crowning  manifestation  in 
Jesus  Christ  (cf.  2  Co  101),  for  whom  alike  in  the 
tasks  which  He  undertook  and  in  the  sorrows  which 
He  bore  the  Father's  will  was  supreme.  When 
faithfulness  to  His  mission  brought  upon  Him 
unmerited  suffering,  He  endured  it  in  meekness, 
assured  that  it  was  God's  holy  will  for  Him.  That 
His  meekness  was  not  merely  a  passive  virtue, 
but  one  that  was  pervaded  by  a  moral  vigour  and 
strength  of  purpose,  is  made  clear  by  the  conflict 
in  Gethsemane.  In  the  prayer  of  lowly  submis- 
sion, '  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,'  we  see  the 
meekness  of  Jesus,  in  respect  of  God's  dealings 
with  Him,  in  its  Divinest  light.  The  agony  and 
the  bloody  sweat,  the  prayer,  '  If  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  away  from  me,'  not  only  set  in  vivid 
relief  the  moral  grandeur  of  Christ's  willing  accept- 
ance of  His  Father's  will,  but  they  show  with  con- 
vincing power  that  true  meekness  is  not  the  easy 
outcome  of  insensibility  or  tameness  of  spirit,  but 
the  victory  of  a  strong  nature  over  personal  desires 
which  conflict  with  the  will  of  God. 

3.  Meekness  in  relation  to  men. — When  we  think 
of  meekness  in  regard  to  the  wrongs  and  opposition 
of  men,  we  find  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  same 
heroic  qualities  and  is  attended  by  similar  blessed 
results.  It  is  a  virile  and  noble  thing.  The  out- 
ward garb  of  meekness  may,  indeed,  be  worn  by 
men  in  whom  there  are  none  of  the  robust  and 
gracious  qualities  which  make  true  meekness  so 
worthy  of  admiration  and  honour.  There  are  those 
who,  by  natural  disposition,  are  timid  and  com- 
pliant, who  have  not  manliness  enough  to  resent 
injustice,  who  do  not  retaliate  when  they  are 
wronged  simply  because  they  dare  not.  Similarly, 
there  are  those  who,  when  slighted,  show  no  sign  of 
resentment,  because  they  are  too  dull  to  feel  an 
affront,  or  because  they  are  controlled  by  feelings 
of  scorn  or  by  considerations  of  self-interest  and 
policy.  Of  none  of  these  can  it  be  said  that  he  is 
meek,  nor  does  his  conduct  deserve  our  admiration. 
Irue  meekness,  which  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  is 
seen  only  in  those  who,  with  an  acute  sense  of 
wrong,  control  the  natural  impulse  to  show  anger 
and  to  retaliate,  not  from  fear,  or  pride,  or  policy, 
or  scorn  of  others,  but  because  in  obedience  to  the 


will  of  God  they  accept  the  provocation  or  wrong  as 
discipline,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  showing  the 
Divine  spirit  of  patience  and  love.  The  meek  man 
is  not  quick-tempered  or  vindictive,  because,  swayed 
by  feelings  of  benevolence  and  love,  he  remains 
master  of  himself.  Where  there  is  no  love,  there 
is  no  meekness.  '  Meekness  is  the  power  of  love,  to 
quell  the  ebullition  of  anger,  to  restrain  the  violent 
and  hasty  temper'  (Martensen).  The  irritation 
may  be  keenly  felt;  the  temptation  to  retaliate 
may  be  very  strong  ;  but  love  keeps  the  upper  hand 
and  imposes  calmness  and  self-restraint.  It  follows 
from  all  this  that  true  meekness  is  not  open  to  the 
contemptuous  charge,  so  often  brought  against  it, 
of  softness  and  mean-spiritedness.  It  is  a  strong 
quality,  for  it  means  victory  over  the  hot  desire  to 
retaliate  ;  it  is  a  gracious  quality,  for  it  means  love 
triumphing  over  the  selfish  and  self-assertive  im- 
pulses of  one's  nature,  in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
embittering  of  friendly  relations  and  to  subdue  ill- 
feeling  by  gentleness  and  kindness. 

Meekness,  then,  is  an  expression  of  the  love  which 
'is  not  easily  provoked'  (1  Co  135).  It  is  the  self- 
restraint  imposed  by  love  when  one  is  irritated  or 
sutlers  a  personal  wrong.  But  this  gentle  and 
peaceable  disposition  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
burning  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  evil  con- 
duct of  men,  when  wider  interests  are  concerned. 
The  meek  man  is  not  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
at  any  price.  Meekness  does  not  mean  incapacity 
for  indignation.  When  the  interests  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom  are  at  stake,  in  the  face  of  flagrant  and 
defiant  wrongdoing,  the  duty  of  the  meek  is  not 
silence  and  self -repression,  but  indignant  and  active 
opposition  to  evil.  Indignation  has  a  vastly  greater 
moral  value  and  influence  when  it  proceeds  from 
one  who  in  personal  matters  endures  provocation 
with  calmness  and  self-restraint.  It  is  the  meek- 
ness of  Jesus  that  makes  His  anger  so  terrible. 
When  He  was  subjected  in  His  own  person  to 
insult  or  wrong,  He  bore  it  with  patience  and  with 
compassion  on  those  who  wronged  Him  (1  P  223). 
When  He  was  wounded  to  the  heart  by  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  betrayal  was  sealed 
by  a  hypocritical  kiss,  His  answer  to  the  traitor 
showed  how  superior  He  was  to  the  natural  resent- 
ment of  men  :  '  Comrade,  is  it  for  this  that  thou 
art  come?'  (Mt  2660).  When  He  hung  upon  the 
cross  in  agony,  He  was  so  far  master  of  Himself 
and  so  deeply  moved  by  compassion  for  His  enemies, 
that  He  found  some  ground  for  extenuating  their 
conduct  and  prayed  for  their  forgiveness.  But 
when  the  interests  of  the  weak  and  helpless  were 
involved  (Mt  186),  when  the  sacred  name  of  religion 
was  profaned  (Mt  2112),  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
thwarted  by  those  who  were  so  blind  as  to  imagine 
they  were  defending  it  (Mt  2313ff-),  '  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb '  flamed  on  the  heads  of  the  wrong-doers.  So 
far  from  anger  being  inconsistent  with  meekness, 
it  is  only  when  meekness  is  associated  with  it  that 
anger  has  a  pure  moral  worth.  The  wrath  of  an 
irascible  and  violent  man  is  deservedly  discounted ; 
that  of  a  meek  man  scorches  where  it  falls.  Even 
when  it  is  most  vehement,  the  indignation  that  is 
associated  with  meekness  is  kept  within  bounds. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  uncontrollable 
and  self-willed  passion.  Behind  its  severity  there 
is  the  moderating  power  of  love,  which  even  in  the 
act  of  showing  indignation  regrets  its  necessity 
(cf.  Mk  3s). 

In  the  matter  of  personal  wrongs,  meekness  is 
shown  in  the  refusal  to  retaliate  in  the  spirit  of  the 
aggressor.  It  will  not  requite  evil  with  evil. 
Much  rather  will  it  endure  the  wrong  and  yield  no 
room  in  the  heart  to  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The 
motive  for  this  meek  endurance  of  wrong  is  love, 
which  does  not  suffer  us  to  forget  that  the  >vrong- 
duer  is  a  brother-man,  whom  we  should  strive  to 
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win  to  penitence  and  friendly  relations  by  patience 
and  forbearance  (Gal  61,  2  Ti  225,  Tit  32). 

Whether  there  should  be  any  bounds  to  this  acceptance  of 
personal  wrong  is  a  question  which  has  been  brought  into  great 
prominence  in  our  day  by  the  teaching  of  Tolstoi.  According 
to  the  Russian  moralist,  who  has  preached  with  great  power 
the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  evil,  the  old  right  of 
requital  was  abolished  by  Christ ;  not  only  should  there  be  no 
private  retaliation  against  wrong,  but  there  should  be  no  re- 
course to  any  legal  tribunal  when  one  has  suffered  injury  or 
injustice.  The  law  of  non-resistance  in  Tolstoi's  view  is  abso- 
lute;  when  we  are  wronged,  we  should  suffer  meekly  in  the 
hope'  that  through  our  meekness  evil  will  be  overcome  of  good. 
Against  this  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Christ  in  an  absolute 
sense  we  have  to  set  not  only  Christ's  own  example,  when  in 
the  sacred  name  of  justice  He  challenged  the  man  who  smote 
Him  at  the  bar  of  judgment  (Jn  lS'^),  but  also  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Christian  law.  When  Jesus,  in  inculcating  meekness  and 
love  to  our  enemies,  said,  '  Resist  not  evil '  (Mt  5s9),  the  context 
shows  that  He  was  not  laying  down  a  law  which  should  be 
rigidly  interpreted  according  to  the  letter,  but  that  He  was 
requiring  a  new  spirit — the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  love  in 
dealing  with  those  who  wrong  us.  Christ's  aim  in  requiring 
meekness  of  His  followers  was  a  moral  aim — the  furtherance  of 
the  Divine  Kingdom,  the  lessening  of  the  amount  of  evil  in  the 
world — a  result  which  the  meek  endurance  of  wrong  often  brings 
with  it  in  the  disarming  of  enmity  and  in  the  quenching  of  the 
fires  of  ill-will,  whereas  retaliation  adds  to  the  evil  and  inflames 
the  bitterness  that  already  exists ;  but  when  it  has  become  clear 
that  forbearance  and  patience  with  a  wrong-doer  only  confirm 
him  in  his  evil  courses,  Christian  love  not  only  does  not  forbid 
but  actually  requires,  in  the  interest  both  of  public  righteous- 
ness and  of  the  wrongdoer  himself,  recourse  to  a  civil  tribunal 
that  requital  may  be  given.  So  long  as  there  is  any  reasonable 
hope  that  meek  endurance  of  wrong  will  turn  the  wrongdoer  to 
a  better  frame  of  mind,  we  should  be  willing  to  suffer  injustice  ; 
but  when  that  hope  has  proved  itself  vain,  there  is  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  Christian  love  in 
securing  that  justice  shall  be  done  and  evil  defeated  by  the 
procedure  of  civil  law. 

i.  The  dominion  of  meekness.  —  Meekness, 
though  feeble  to  all  outward  seeming,  is  '  a  world- 
conquering  principle '  (Tholuck).  '  Blessed  are  the 
meek,'  Christ  said,  '  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.' 
'  To  inherit  the  earth '  (or,  rather,  '  the  land ')  was 
originally  the  formula  for  the  Israelitish  possession 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Gn  157,  Dt  438).  In  OT  times, 
however,  it  had  already,  as  in  Ps  SI9-  n,  become  '  a 
symbolic  expression  for  the  totality  of  Divine  bless- 
ing and  Messianic  happiness '  (Holtzmann).  On  the 
lips  of  Jesus  the  phrase  has  a  spiritual  significance ; 
it  expresses  the  highest  good  along  with  the  col- 
lateral idea  of  world-wide  influence.  The  inherit- 
ance of  the  earth  by  the  meek  does  not  come  through 
outward  possession,  but  by  spiritual  sovereignty. 
The  meek,  in  accepting  God's  will  in  His  discip- 
linary dealing  with  them,  are  not  in  bondage  to 
earthly  things,  but  are  their  true  masters.  They 
derive  from  life  the  highest  good  that  it  can  be- 
stow. They  who  rebel  against  the  appointments 
of  Providence  miss  the  real  gains  of  life.  Only 
when  the  conditions  of  life  are  seen  to  be  instinct 
with  spiritual  significance  and  intention  as  the  ex- 
pression of  God's  will,  do  they  yield  up  the  purest 
blessings  that  are  hidden  in  them,  and  become  the 
means  of  inward  enrichment  (cf.  1  Ti  66).  Further, 
they  who  are  meek  under  provocation  and  wrong 
have  a  large  spiritual  dominion.  They  are  the 
true  rulers  of  men.  Human  hearts  are  won  only 
by  gentleness  and  love.  God's  Kingdom  on  earth 
grows  not  by  requiting  evil  with  evil,  but  by  over- 
coming evil  with  good.  That  is  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cross.  And  the  future  is  with  the  meek.  They 
are  destined  to  have  a  world-wide  dominion.  Be- 
cause God  reigns  and  they  accept  and  do  the  will 
of  God,  they  are  on  the  winning  side.  Meekness 
will  one  day  claim  the  whole  earth  for  its  own, 
when  men,  conquered  by  the  meek  endurance  of 
the  Cross,  bow  humbly  before  God  and  live  together 
in  peace  and  brotherhood. 

Literature.  —  Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  142  ff . ;  Comm.  on 
Mt53;  works  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Tholuck,  Dykes, 
£ore,  Boyd-Carpenter,  etc.) ;  art.  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  in 
"55tln?s  OB,  Ext.  Vol.  19  (Votaw) ;  Sermons  by  MacLaren 
<lne  Beatitudes'),  Leckie  ('Life  and  Religion'  [excellent]), 
manning  ('  Self-Denial '),  etc.  ;  Tholuck,  Hours  of  Christian 
VOL.  II.— ii 


Devotion,  378  ff. ;  Martensen,  Christliche  Ethik,  Spec.  Th.  i. 
307  ff.  ;  Moulton,  Expos.  Aug.  1906 ;  Tolstoi,  My  Religion,  and 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  A.  F.  FlNDLAY. 

MELCHI. — Occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's  genealogy, 
Lk  3M- 28. 

MELCHIZEDEK.— See  Priest. 

MELEA. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  331. 

MENNA. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  331. 

MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  — There  can  be 

no  full  appreciation  without  some  analysis  :  the 
friend  who  is  understood  is  loved  the  better.  That 
'  love  is  blind '  is  singularly  false,  save  when  the 
word  is  restricted  to  an  unworthy  meaning.  True 
love  gives  insight  always ;  and  the  power  it  gives 
of  divining  what  to  others  is  invisible  is  a  species  of 
analysis.  There  is  no  question,  however,  of  analyz- 
ing Divinity.  Divinity  realized  in  humanity  is 
what  we  know  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  God  Incarnate 
there  can  be  nothing  which  is  not  human,  though 
nothing  which  is  human  only.  An  attempt  to 
analyze  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the 
human  manifestation  which  God  has  made  of  Him- 
self. The  first  condition  must  be  reverence,  and 
the  study  is  best  undertaken  with  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing (1  Co  26"16)  in  mind,  for  success  is  to  be  reached 
only  if  '  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.' 

1.  Perhaps  the  first  characteristic  to  notice  is  the 
way  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
always  so  thoroughly  alive  to  everything  around 
Him.  In  the  single  glimpse  afforded  of  His  boy- 
hood this  appears  strikingly ;  for  no  one  can  read 
Lk  241"51  without  feeling  the  eagerness  with  which 
He  looked  on  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  con- 
sciously, and  threw  Himself  into  the  best  life  of  the 
festival.  He  was  instantly  at  home  in  the  Temple, 
and  ready  to  listen  and  to  inquire  of  the  Rabbis 
there  with  a  keen  grasp  which  amazed  them. 
Later  on,  the  same  ready  observancy,  which  not 
merely  noticed  but  entered  into  every  phase  of  life, 
is  again  and  again  to  be  remarked.  Now  it  was 
the  flowers  of  the  country  side  that  won  His 
attention  (Lk  1227),  now  the  games  of  the  children 
in  the  market-place  (732),  now  the  habits  of  the 
wild  creatures  (958),  or  their  unconsidered  treat- 
ment in  captivity  (126),  now  the  details  of  the  yeo- 
man's employment  (Mt  133"8  12",  Lk  13"),  now  the 
unnoticed  self-denial  of  a  poor  woman  in  a  crowd 
(Mk  1243).  Just  as  readily  He  gave  keen  attention 
to  the  life  of  long  ago  told  in  the  Scriptures  of  His 
race.  For  Him  the  characters  appearing_  in  the 
stories  of  the  past  were  all  real  and  vivid ;  e.g. 
Naaman  (Lk  427),  David  (Mt  123),  Zachariah  (Mt 
23s5).  With  no  less  alacrity  He  noted  the  current 
events  which  made  a  popular  impression  (Lk  134), 
and  the  far  more  momentous  movements  of  national 
life  which  others  too  often  overlooked  (2120,  Mt 
161"3). 

2.  In  close  connexion  with  the  foregoing  char- 
acteristic stands  the  fulness  of  vital  force  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Of  most  persons  it  is  true  that  the 
emotional,  or  the  intellectual,  or  the  volitional 
faculties  dominate  and  give  the  general  colour  to 
the  temperament,  but  in  Him  all  were  supremely 
strong.  The  vehemence  of  His  feelings  was  such 
as  would  have  overbalanced  the  will  or  un- 
steadied  the  intellect  of  another  ;  but  He  never  lost 
balance  or  clarity.  The  lucid  understanding  which 
never  failed  in  things  great  or  small  would  have 
subordinated  feeling,  or  even  sapped  its  strength,  in 
most ;  but  the  calm  sweep  of  His  discernment  never 
made  Him  less  warm-hearted  towards  '  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,'  and  He  condemned  at 
once  any  use  of  reason  which  restrained  responsive- 
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ness,  as  when  His  disciples  were  inclined  to  check 
the  children  brought  to  Him  and  He  was  '  moved 
with  indignation'  (Mk  1014),  or  when  He  promptly 
defended  the  woman's  '  waste '  of  the  costly  oint- 
ment which  her  uncalculating  love  so  gladly  spent 
on  Him  (146).  Yet  neither  warmth  of  feeling  nor 
reach  of  understanding  ever  warped  His  will  to 
excuse  or  palliate  in  any  wise,  or  made  His  resolu- 
tion waver.  Nothing  could  be  sterner  or  more  un- 
sparing than  the  way  in  which  He  turned  on  almost 
the  best-loved  and  aptest  of  His  disciples,  and  this, 
too,  directly  after  His  whole  heart  had  gone  out  to 
him  in  welcome  and  in  grateful  sympathy  for  the 
trust  and  insight  he  had  just  shown  (Mt  1617-23). 
The  narrative  of  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Lord  Him- 
self, can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  its  dauntless  deter- 
mination, except  indeed  by  the  narrative  of  how 
He  followed  out  in  His  work  the  ideal  here  reso- 
lutely formed,  and  never  faltered  in  following  it 
still  when  it  led  Him  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

3.  What  has  been  said  of  the  poise  of  these  three 
mental  factors,  which  are  found  in  every  living 
action  of  every  living  soul,  though  hardly  ever 
balanced  evenly,  must  be  extended  in  Jesus'  case 
to  a  wider  range.  There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  perfect  proportion  of  His  nature. 
Those  characteristics  which  are  found  singly  in 
others,  and  which  are  commonly  antithetic  and  even 
incompatible,  are  found  alike,  and  at  one  in  Him. 
He  was  passionate  :  '  He  looked  round  with  anger ' 
(Mk  35) ;  'Jesus  wept'  (Jn  ll35,  cf.  Lk  1941) ;  'Jesus 
looking  on  him  loved  him '  (Mk  1021) ;  '  Ye  serpents, 
ye  offspring  of  vipers  ! '  (Mt  23s3).  But  who  was 
ever  so  patient  ?  cf.  Mk  440,  Jn  1612,  and  the  whole 
scene  of  His  trial  and  crucifixion.  He  was  full  of 
reverence  for  the  past ;  scrupulous  in  His  respect 
for  authority  (Mt  232),  and  very  sensitive  to  the 
sacred  associations  of  ancient  institutions  (Mk 
1 l15"17,  Lk  194'-  42  2215).  But  He  held  Himself  entirely 
untrammelled  by  either  precedent  or  outward  en- 
actment (Mt  517- 18(f-),  and  appealed  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  conscience  and  instinct  of  every  man,  as 
to  a  sufficient  and  trustworthy  test  (Lk  1315-16). 
His  was  an  imaginative  and  contemplative  mind  ; 
He  loved  to  withdraw  to  the  desert  country  by 
Himself,  or  with  a  handful  of  intimate  friends,  and 
to  spend  long  hours  in  personal  devotions.  Even 
when  work  pressed  upon  Him,  and  He  'had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat'  (Mk  631),  feeling  the 
harvest  waiting  to  be  reaped  was  far  too  great  for 
His  little  band  of  fellow-labourers  to  cope  with,  He 
still  spent  what  seems  to  have  been  an  astonish- 
ingly 'arge  proportion  of  His  time  in  seclusion. 
But  never  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams  so  intensely 
practical.  Hard  and  prolonged  work  He  undertook 
with  zest,  then  slept  at  once  and  soundly,  and  woke 
ready  for  any  effort  or  emergency  at  the  instant 
(41.  2  33-39)_  ^nd  jjis  practical  ability  is  strikingly 
apparent  in  other  ways  ;  e.g.  He  was  so  sure  in  the 
handling  of  men  (Lk  957"62,  Jn  31"15  ll6"16),  so  capable 
of  picking  out  and  dealing  with  the  precise  thing 
needing  to  be  done  at  any  given  stage  or  moment 
(Mt  1724"27,  Jn  73"8  ll6""*).  He  was  remarkably 
tolerant,  and  again  and  again  gave  offence  to  nar- 
rower minds  by  the  width  of  His  sympathies  and 
the  leniency  of  His  judgments.  Particularly  is  this 
illustrated  by  His  relations  with  'publicans  and 
SATners''  whicn  exposed  Him  to  disgraceful  calumny 
(Mt  ll19),  of  which  He  recked  nothing;  but  His 
tolerance  was  also  too  great  for  His  own  followers 
to  understand  it  (Mk  938-41),  and  great  enough  some- 
1  Tmea7  n*  shame  the  bitterest  opponents  into  silence 
(Jn  8  "  ).  Yet  no  one  could  be  more  rigid  on  occa- 
n\°.n'  as  ln  His  treatment  of  the  Phoenician  mother 
)™l<  l5  ,'„7>  or  more  inexorable  in  condemnation 
(23"-«    Mk  328- »).      His  humility  was  profound, 


and  has  changed  the  estimation  of  this  quality  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  '  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you 
as  he  that  serveth '  (Lk  2227),  He  would  say,  or  show 
them  even  more  vividly  in  deed  (Jn  1315).  '  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart'  (Mt  ll29)  was  what  He 
felt  as  He  welcomed  the  weary,  and  gave  thanks 
that  the  highest  wisdom  was  '  revealed  unto  babes.' 
Yet  never  were  such  tremendous  assertions  made  by 
any  one  about  himself,  or  such  unfaltering  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  place  he  must  hold  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  the  claims  he  made  upon  them :  '  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  .  son  or  daughter, 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that 
doth  not  take  his  cross  and  follow  after  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me'  (1037-38);  'The  Spirit  of  the  truth 
shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you.  All  things  whatsoever  the 
Father  hath  are  mine '  ( Jn  1613"15).  Again,  the  stern 
independence  which  would  not  bend  to  make  a 
'hard  saying'  more  easily  acceptable,  but  would 
let  all  who  would  not  receive  it  go  their  way,  even 
if  His  closest  intimates  were  to  be  included  (666"68), 
and  which  justly  called  forth  F.  W  Robertson's  re- 
joinder, '  Don't  care  was  crucified  on  Calvary,'  was 
no  less  characteristic  of  Him  than  that  craving  for 
sympathy  which  went  with  His  sensitive  and  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  led  Him  to  beseech  the  com- 
panionship of  those  whom  He  could  best  trust  in 
such  hours  of  agonized  prayer  as  are  recorded  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  On  the  one  hand,  He  always  saw 
things  just  as  they  are,  undistorted  by  His  own 
feelings,  unconcealed  by  custom  or  convention, 
neither  excused  nor  glorified,  if  faulty,  by  their 
associations,  nor  hackneyed  or  degraded  by  their 
common  abuse.  This  holds  equally  of  the  smallest 
details  of  the  natural  world  (Mt  ll7)  or  of  human 
life  (Lk  147  158-  9),  and  of  the  greatest  forces  at  work 
in  the  world  (Mk  132).  All  this  marks  Him  out  as 
a  genuine  realist.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  beyond 
all  others  He  was  an  idealist.  For  Him  the  most 
real  world  was  that  Kingdom  of  heaven  which  He 
always  felt  to  be  '  at  hand '  —  within  direct  and 
instant  reach.  It  was  His  own  most  positive  ex- 
perience not  to  '  live  by  bread  alone,'  but  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  His  nature  with  food  and  drink  that 
were  spiritual  ( Jn  413- 14, 34).  The  story  of  the 
Temptation  is  perhaps  the  purest  idealism  ever 
written  :  but  glimpses  into  His  thoughts  which  are 
subsequently  afforded  show  how  the  habitual  work- 
ing of  His  mind  was  on  no  lower  level  of  idealism 
(Lk  1017-24).  Again,  He  was  intensely  individual- 
istic in  His  point  of  view  (Mt  63- 6- "),  and,  even  in 
the  widest  sweep  of  forecast  on  the  fate  of  the 
world,  did  not  fail  to  regard  each  several  individual 
in  and  for  himself  ;  in  fact,  His  influence  has  given 
the  world  a  different  and  a  deeper  conception  of  the 
worth  and  meaning  of  individual  lives,  and  has 
gone  far  towards  the  making  of  the  best  modern 
thoughts  of  personality.  But  none  the  less  He  was 
quite  free  from  the  segregative  and  disintegrating 
individualism  which  has  been  the  bane  of  Puritan- 
ism and  Benthamism  and  other  phases  of  thought 
in  which  the  individualist  standpoint  has  been  pro- 
minent. And  the  aims  He  set  forward  were  always 
communal.     E.g.  His  followers  were  described  as 

•  a  flock,'  '  a  church,'  ■  a  vine,'  in  which  the  sever- 
ance of  a  member  involved  its  utter  futility.  The 
'  Kingdom  of  God '  was  the  one  great  end  for  which 
all  were  to  live  and  work  (6s3),  careless  of  personal 
needs ;  and  no  condition  for  association  with  Himself 
was  more  imperative  than  that  every  one  should 

•  disown  himself '  completely  (Mk  834"37).  But  what 
is  most  remarkable  of  all  is  not  that  these  and 
other  antithetic  characteristics,  which  are  in  other 
cases  met  with  singly,  were  found  in  concurrence 
and  in  full  development  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  that  in  Him  they  were  in  such  perfect 
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proportion  and  such  intimate  relation  that  they 
were  not  opposing  tendencies  at  all.  To  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  which  way  the  balance 
of  contrasted  impulses  inclined,  so  stable  was  the 
equipoise,  is  not  enough.  These  things,  which  in 
other  natures  are  conflicting,  were  in  Him  mutually 
supporting  and  at  one.  In  nearly  all  minds  one 
can  detect  more  or  less  cleavage  and  internal  strain, 
but  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  wholly  annealed, 
showing  only  the  finest  temper  without  any  tension. 

The  fulness,  balance,  and  unity  of  the  Master's  nature  make 
it  impracticable  to  use  in  His  case  what  is  the  commonest  and 
readiest  way  of  portraying  a  person.  This  is  to  throw  into  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  those  features  in  which  the  character 
is  exceptionally  strong,  or  those  deficiencies  which  mark  it  off 
from  others,  and  to  leave  as  an  unelaborated  background  the 
common  stuff  of  human  nature.  Thus  by  sketching  the  idio- 
syncrasies, and  casting  a  few  high-lights,  the  man  is  set  forth 
sufficiently.  But  what  traits  are  there  in  the  Lord  Jesus  which 
stand  out  because  more  highly  developed  than  other  features  ? 
Where  are  His  foibles  or  defects?  Nothing  truly  human  was 
wanting  in  Him,  nothing  was  exaggerated.  The  fact  which 
distinguished  Him  from  all  others  was  His  completeness  at  all 
points,  so  that  in  the  first  and  in  every  succeeding  generation 
of  His  followers  the  greatest  have  declared,  '  Of  his  fulness  we 
all  receive '  (Jn  116).  And  this  surely  is  what  we  must  expect 
to  be  its  mode  if  we  try  to  conceive  of  a  Divine  Incarnation. 
Kven  as  Christ's  power  and  presence  give  to  such  as  trust  Him 
'perfect  wholeness'  (t^v  oXox\yipi«.\  tkutviv,  Ac  316),  so  the  power 
and  presence  of  the  Infinite  realized  in  humanity  is  disclosed 
in  a  '  perfect  wholeness '  which  raises  every  human  feature  and 
faculty  above  itself,  and  compels  the  confession,  '  In  him 
dwelleth  all  the  plenitude  of  the  Godhead  bodily- wise '  (Col  29). 
It  is  difficult  to  mention  more  than  four  features  which  can 
fairly  be  called  personal  traits  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  These  are  : 
His  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world  ;  His 
fondness  for  little  children,  whom  again  and  again  He  held  up 
for  the  reverence  of  His  disciples,  and  whom  He  Himself  looked 
upon  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  (Mt  181°) ;  His  love  of  being 
on  a  height  (many  of  the  cardinal  points  in  His  career  were  on 
the  hill-tops,  just  as  the  crises  of  temptation  were  on  'an 
exceeding  high  mountain,'  and  when  He  was  '  set  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,'  cf.  Mt  51 1423  1529  171  2816  |j  Mk  3") ;  and 
His  love  of  being  often  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  seeks 
for  personal  characteristics  due  to  the  marked  absence  of  any- 
thing that  most  men  share,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  named, 
except  that,  unlike  others,  He  was  without '  the  defects  of  His 
qualities.'  Thus  exaltation  never  passed  into  ecstasy ;  zeal 
never  into  rashness  or  one-sidedness  ;  sympathy  never  into 
sentimentality ;  determination  never  into  obstinacy  ;  conscience 
never  into  scrupulosity ;  the  habit  of  moral  discrimination  never 
into  casuistry ;  standing  indignation  against  the  hypocrisies  of 
the  day  never  made  Him  censorious  ;  a  wonderful  tenderness  of 
heart  left  Him  stern  and  uncompromising ;  and  an  energy  which 
rejoiced  in  work,  and  shrank  from  nothing,  never  led  Him  to  be- 
come exacting  towards  others  or  inconsiderate  of  their  weakness. 

In  this  connexion  a  word  must  be  said  on  His 
relation  to  the  stock  of  Israel.  All  His  personal 
habits  and  customs,  all  His  information,  His  re- 
ligious premises,  found  their  starting-points  in  the 
national  life  and  customs  of  Israel,  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  current  ideas  of  its  noblest  minds 
belonging  to  previous  days.  And  He  never  hesitated 
to  adopt  and  use  freely  the  practices  and  religious 
language  which  He  found  in  the  Israel  of  His  age. 
But  it  is  impossible,  for  all  that,  to  regard  Jesus 
as  a  typical,  or  as  a  perfect  Jew.  He  had  indeed 
all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  greatest  sons  of 
Israel,  and  notably  of  the  prophets  of  the  past ; 
their  zeal  for  righteousness,  their  fear  of  God,  their 
tenacity  of  purpose,  their  noble  scorn  of  the  little- 
ness of  the  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it  in  comparison 
with  'the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
Eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy'  (Is  5715).  But  He 
was  likest  them  just  where  they  were  least  repre- 
sentative of  the  race  from  which  they  sprang,  just 
where  they  towered  above  their  fellow-countrymen 
and  were  least  appreciated  by  the  latter.  He  rose 
above  them  all;  and  while  nothing  truly  Jewish 
was  discarded  or  denied,  the  Jew  was  left  below. 
He  was  fully  conscious  of  this  Himself,  and  so  the 
term  by  which  He  continually  named  Himself  was 
at  once  the  simplest  and  the  greatest  that  a  human 
beine  can  bear— He  was  the  'Son  of  Man.'  It  is 
a  title  all  can  use,  but  He  alone  exhausts.  And  to 
this  day  it  continually  receives  corroboration  from 
many  quarters,  for  His  disciples,  drawn  from  many 


races,  never  find  Him  alien  to  their  own  needs.  To 
the  Oriental  believer  Jesus  is  an  Oriental,  to  the 
Western  He  has  all  the  Western  nature.  The 
ancient  Greek  philosopher,  the  modern  Hindu,  and 
the  Negro  slave,  no  less  than  the  British  subject, 
see  indeed  different  aspects  of  Him  salient,  but 
none  feels  in  Him  a  national  character  which  makes 
Him  a  foreigner  from  their  several  points  of  view. 

i.  A  few  negative  observations  are  required,  as 
they  serve  to  define  more  clearly  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Lord  Jesus,  (a)  He  was  sinless. 
Amidst  men  whose  eyes  were  sharpened  by  envy 
to  detect  the  least  fault,  and  who  tried  many  times 
to  ensnare  Him  in  His  words  because  they  despaired 
of  tripping  Him  in  wrong  conduct,  He  threw  down 
the  challenge  without  misgiving :  '  Which  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin  ? '  And  none  dared  take  it 
up,  either  then  or  later  (Mk  1455) :  nor  in  the  sixty 
generations  that  have  passed  since  then  have  any 
such  ethical  advances  been  made  that,  looking  back 
from  our  present  vantage  ground,  we  can  point  to 
anything  as  sin  in  Him.  But  His  sinlessness  did 
not  consist  merely  in  the  fact  that  no  act  of  full- 
grown  sin  could  be  discovered.  There  was  no 
taint  anywhere  in  Jesus'  mind.  Everything  bore 
the  bloom  of  perfect  spiritual  health  and  maturity. 
Spiritual  disease  could  find  no  foothold  whence  to 
spread  its  poison,  not  even  in  the  hours  of  spiritual 
conflict  and  internal  agony.  '  One  that  hath  been 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  apart  from 
sin'  (He  415),  is  the  only  possible  description  of 
Him.  (b)  He  made  no  use  of  limiting  qualifica- 
tions in  Bis  sayings,  or  similar  reservations  in  His 
action.  He  did  not  use  '  ifs '  and  '  buts,'  but  spoke 
with  simple  decisiveness  on  the  most  complex  ques- 
tions. At  times  He  would  carry  this  to  the  length 
of  paradox,  and  bid  a  man  struck  on  one  cheek 
turn  the  other  to  invite  a  blow.  At  other  times 
He  would  restate  a  problem  to  strip  it  of  those 
adventitious  difficulties  with  which  it  is  enveloped 
in  common  minds  ;  as  when  He  met  the  unuttered 
question  whether  He  would  break  the  Law  by 
healing  on  the  Sabbath,  by  putting  the  inquiry, 
'  Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  do  good,  or  to 
do  harm  ?  to  save  a  life,  or  to  kill  ?'  (Mk  34).  But 
more  often  He  went  straight  to  the  centre  of  the 
matter  in  hand  with  a  simple  directness  which 
made  all  qualifications  needless  :  His  dealing  with 
the  Sadducees'  puzzle  (1218-27)  is  a  striking  in- 
stance. This  can  be  done  only  by  one  whose 
'  eye  is  single.'  (c)  Jesus  ivas  never  critical.  More 
nearly  than  anywhere  else  one  seems  here  to  dis- 
cover a  deficiency  in  Him  ;  for  the  critical  faculties 
are  of  great  value,  and  in  some  minds  are  in 
admirable  vigour.  In  Him  they  were  in  abeyance. 
And  yet  it  is  plain  this  resulted  from  no  want  of 
faculty.  He  could  on  occasion  prove  Himself 
matchless  in  dialectic ;  and  in  more  than  one 
controversy  with  skilled  opponents  He  used  this 
dialectic  power  with  crushing  effect.  What  could 
be  finer  than  His  appeal  to  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  the  tribute-money  when  plied  with  the 
insidious  question,  '  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we 
not  give?'  (1214)  ;  or  than  His  rejoinder  to  the 
challenge  of  His  own  authority,  '  The  baptism  of 
John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  from  men?  answer 
me'  (ll30), — a  rejoinder  which  not  only  silenced 
objectors,  but  went  to  the  root  of  the  question 
they  raised  as  to  the  criterion  of  '  authority '  ?  His 
dialectic  skill  sometimes  passed  into  biting  sarcasm, 
as  when  He  pointed  out  how  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees witnessed  to  themselves  that  they  were  the 
sons  of  them  that  slew  the  prophets,  by  the  way 
they  garnished  their  tombs  (Mt  2329'31).  Here  are 
all  the  faculties  for  critical  efficiency,  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  never  critical.  The  fact  seems  to  b« 
that  His  mind  was  too  creative.  In  minds  of  lesser 
stature,  criticism  may  hold  an  honourable  place, 
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and  often  serves  a  very  useful  purpose ;  but  it  is 
always  a  second-hand  way  of  winning  truth.  The 
truly  creative  mind  does  not  need  it,  and  does  not 
use  it,  but  reaches  truth  by  direct  intuition,  or 
makes  it  spontaneously.     He  did  so. 

5.  The  last  observation  leads  on  to  the  mention 
of  three  mental  characteristics  which  can  hardly 
be  separated,  and  which  are  all  inwoven  in  the 
very  fabric  of  Jesus'  mind.  His  thoughts  were 
always  concrete,  not  abstract ;  His  intellectual 
processes  were  intuitive,  not  argumentative  ;  His 
views  were  ever  positive,  not  negative.  It  has 
been  very  truly  pointed  out  that  '  only  the  widest 
generalizations  and  concrete  facts  are  definite ' 
(Hort) ;  whatever  lies  between  these  extremes  is 
more  or  less  indefinite.  Most  minds  are  occupied 
mainly  with  this  intermediate  region,  adding 
some  degree  of  generalization  to  each  fact  of 
experience,  and  qualifying  the  largest  generaliza- 
tions by  some  accommodation  to  groups  of  facts 
observed.  And  to  this  is  due  not  a  little  of  the 
indefiniteness  of  most  men's  thoughts.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  He  dealt  with 
generalizations  at  all,  He  generalized  out  and  out, 
dropping  all  half-way  descriptions  and  limitations. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  shrink  from  inculcating  prin- 
ciples which  have  often  since  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  of  universal  applica- 
tion. E.g.  '  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee ' 
(Mt  o42), — though  experience  shows  too  surely  how 
much  moral  mischief  may  be  done  by  indiscrimin- 
ate charity  ;  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ' 
(77), — though  prayers  by  no  means  always  win 
what  has  been  prayed  for  ;  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Mk  1025), — though 
wealth  used  worthily  is  no  such  bar  to  entry,  and 
must  itself  be  regarded  as  a  'loan  from  the  Lord.' 
There  is  a  definiteness  in  these  unrestricted  duties 
which  could  not  have  been  attained  by  any  care- 
fully qualified  rules  of  conduct.  But  more  often 
the  Lord  Jesus  adhered  to  concrete  facts,  and  did 
not  generalize  at  all.  So,  when  any  case  came 
before  Him,  He  dealt  with  that,  and  did  not  treat 
it  as  a  precedent  to  govern  others  generally  similar. 
Thus  He  told  the  rich  young  ruler  to  '  sell  all  he 
had  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  him '  (1021). 
He  certainly  meant  this  to  be  done  literally  and 
at  once ;  but  it  would  be  ruinous  to  turn  this 
counsel  into  a  command  binding  upon  all  rich  men. 
It  was  never  so  intended,  but  was  the  particular 
remedy  for  the  'one  thing  lacking'  in  that  one 
young  man.  No  rule  is  to  be  directly  drawn  from 
the  Lord's  treatment  of  the  woman  in  the  Temple, 
or  of  Zacclneus,  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  would 
apply  to  all  adulteresses,  or  renegades,  or  traitors  : 
each  was  dealt  with  as  the  particular  need  required. 

This  was  one  leading  reason  why  the  use  of  parables  was  such 
a  yery  characteristic  feature  in  Jesus'  teaching ;  they  have  been 
said,  in  fact,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  Lord's  recorded  sayings.  They  enabled  Him  to  put  the 
lesson  He  desired  in  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract.  So, 
when  asked, '  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  He  gave  no  general  answer, 
but  an  actual  instance  occurring  on  the  road  (Lk  1030ff-).  Pro- 
bably the  scribe  to  whom  this  was  first  spoken  never  found 
himself  in  circumstances  that  were  similar ;  but  if  he  gained 
the  higher  standpoint  which  this  story  gave  him,  and  saw  into 
the  very  heart  of  truth  in  that  one  case,  he  would  be  able,  like 
thousands  of  others  who  have  heard  the  story  since,  the  better 
to  answer  his  own  question  in  his  own  circumstances. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  this  love  of  the  concrete, 
and  avoidance  of  that  vagueness  which  belongs  to 
all  that  lies  short  of  the  widest  generalization,  that 
Jesus  never  gave  definitions.  Instead,  He  fixed 
the  type  m  some  particular  fact  or  instance.  In 
His  teaching  there  was  no  theorizing,  no  abstract 
discussion,  no  systematic  theology.  Nor  was  there 
any  care  to  lay  down  principles  for  the  organiza- 
tion or  policy  of  His  Church  in  times  to  come. 
Ine  nearest  approach  to  this  last  is  in  such  pass- 


ages as  Mt  1815"17,  or  the  directions  given  before 
the  first  mission  (105"23) ;  but  in  these  nothing  is 
more  noticeable  than  the  utter  absence  of  all 
abstractions,  and  all  provisions  for  distant  contin- 
gencies, every  idea  being  expressed  in  concrete  form, 
and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  conditions  of 
the  work  in  hand.  And  yet  in  all  this  there  is  no 
mere  particularism.  Each  single  fact  on  which 
He  looked  was  seen  by  Him  in  its  real  relations  to 
all  else,  and  in  the  light  of  the  highest  and  widest 
principles.  There  is  true  insight  into  human  needs 
in  the  saying  that  '  little  thoughts  do  not  suit  with 
little  duties.  It  is  in  the  fulfilment  of  simple  routine 
that  we  need  more  than  anywhere  the  quickening 
of  the  highest  thoughts '  (Westcott).  With  Jesus 
that  was  instinctive.  Any  fact  in  His  sight  was 
serious,  was  sacred ;  for  it  was  not  merely  an 
illustration  of  a  wider  truth,  rather  it  was  an 
actual  embodiment  of  eternal  reality.  He  looked 
on  the  'flower  in  the  crannied  wall' — no  more — 
and  saw  it  with  such  penetrating  insight  that  to 
Him  it  was  eloquent  of  '  what  God  and  man  is.' 
He  showed  just  the  same  intuitive  recognition  of 
truth  in  His  estimate  of  a  man,  or  His  grasp  of  a 
religious  principle.  Whether  it  were  the  purpose 
and  use  of  the  Temple,  or  the  religious  customs 
and  conventions  of  the  day,  or  practical  problems 
involving  conflicting  considerations,  like  that  set 
to  Peter  by  the  question,  '  Doth  not  your  Master 
pay  the  half-shekel?'  (1724),  or  inquiries  on  the 
outer  confines  of  human  thought,  such  as  those 
concerning  eschatology  and  the  life  beyond  death, 
the  Lord  Jesus  always  looked  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  facts  before  Him,  so  that  all  accessories  and 
accidents  seemed  to  drop  away  and  leave  the  truth 
in  its  naked  simplicity  under  His  eyes.  He  com- 
pletely disregarded  the  things  which  for  most  minds 
overlie  and  confuse  the  essential  issues,  and  fixed 
His  gaze  on  those  positive  points  round  which  all 
the  rest  was  accretion.  His  mind  therefore  con- 
cerned itself  but  little  with  negatives  in  any  case. 
One  most  important  consequence  of  this  was  that 
He  always  saw  whatever  good  there  was  in  any 
man,  and  paid  comparatively  little  heed  to  the 
evil  which  might  be  there  also.  He  did  not  stay 
to  combat  or  correct  the  latter,  but  freed  and  rein- 
forced the  former  so  that  it  grew  till  no  place  was 
left  for  the  evil,  and  it  was  expelled.  In  His  hands 
all  the  old  negative  commandments  were  trans- 
formed into  positive  ideals  ;  and  all  were  summed 
up  in  the  one  great  ideal  of  loving  God  and  one's 
neighbour  (Mk  1229"31),  which  was  itself  set  forth 
in  no  lower  form  than  the  very  highest,  '  Ye  shall 
be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect' 
(Mt  5**).  And  in  full  accordance  with  this  habit 
of  mind,  the  judgments  which  from  time  to  time 
He  passed  on  men  about  Him  were  determined 
rather  by  what  moral  worth  they  had  or  lacked, 
than  by  what  faults  were  in  them.  The  most 
unsparing  condemnation  fell  upon  the  Pharisees, 
whose  lives  were  strict  and  reputable,  and  free 
from  the  gross  and  careless  vices  of  the  multitude. 
He  denounced  their  whole  moral  and  religious 
activity  as  an  '  hypocrisy,'  because  it  was  one 
great  negation.  They  were  not  '  sinners ' ;  but 
with  all  the  opportunities  for  good  which  more 
than  others  they  possessed,  their  hearts  and  lives 
were  empty.  He  portrayed  them,  and  showed  the 
futility  of  their  whole  religious  method,  by  describ- 
ing a  man  out  of  whom  the  unclean  spirit  has  been 
driven,  and  whose  house  is  then  cleaned  and  left 
vacant.  The  cleaning  out  is  not  disputed,  but 
all  the  more  surely  does  the  vacancy  invite  new 
tenants ;  and  if  no  good  spirit  occupies  the  house 
forthwith,  'the  last  state  of  that  man  becometn 
worse  than  the  first '  (Lk  ll26).  So  in  His  pictures 
of  God's  final  judgment  the  condemnation  falls 
not  usually  on  those  against  whom  crimes  may  be 
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alleged  (though  these  find  mention,  e.g.  Mk  129, 
Mt  227),  but  on  the  thoughtless  maids  found  with- 
out oil ;  on  the  servant  who  took  good  care  of 
his  talent  but  never  used  it ;  on  the  guest  without 
a  wedding  garment ;  on  those  to  whom  it  is  said, 
'  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  food  ;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited 
me  not'  (Mt  2542t).  The  whole  point  of  view  of 
Jesus  in  this  is  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Judaism  of  His  age,  which  aimed  at  attaining 
holiness  by  an  earnest  and  elaborate  endeavour  to 
eliminate  unholiness  and  defend  the  shrine  of  the 
soul  from  trespass. 

One  aspect  of  these  last-mentioned  characteristics  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  the  make  of  Jesus'  mind 
was  that  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  poets.  They  all  combine, 
as  lesser  men  cannot,  the  realist  and  the  idealist.  Their  ideas 
are  concrete,  not  abstract.  Their  minds  work  by  intuition,  not 
by  argument.  Their  interests  and  thoughts  are  positive ;  and 
they  are  all  more  or  less  insistent  that — 

'The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  a  silence  implying  sound.' 
And  much  of  the  Lord's  teaching  shows  that  the  sense  of  form 
and  the  feeling  for  language  which  belong  to  them  were  His  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  Perhaps  it  was  not  entirely  the  power  of 
His  own  personality,  nor  yet  the  substance  of  what  He  said,  but 
also  in  part  the  music  of  its  expression,  that  enabled  Him  so 
often  to  throw  a  spell  over  His  hearers:  e.g.  'All  bare  him 
witness,  and  wondered  at  the  words  of  grace  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth '  (Lk  422) ;  <  The  people  all  hung  upon  him, 
listening '  (1948) ;  '  The  officers  answered,  Never  man  so  spake ' 
(Jn  1^).  There  is,  of  course,  the  truest  poetry  in  many  of  His 
sayings  .and  in  His  parables ;  and  His  teaching  teems  with 
flashes  of  imagery  such  as  only  the  highest  poetry  presents. 
Even  in  form  of  language  some  of  His  sayings  lack  little  of 
the  rhythm  and  music  of  poetical  expression.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  He  wrote  nothing  that  remains,  and  that 
nothing  has  been  reported  in  His  original  words.  The  best  we 
can  expect  to  find  in  the  NT  is  a  good  and  faithful  translation  ; 
and  who  can  translate  poetry?  But  a  doubt  must  remain 
whether  any  literary  vehicle  could  carry  the  full  poetic  inspira- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Poems,  however  truly  living,  are  the 
reflexions  of  life.  The  Life  itself  was  inherent  in  Him  (Jn  S26), 
and  He  came  to  impart  it,  not  to  reflect  it  (1010).  So  His 
'poems'  (rrcir,/j.xrx)  are  the  souls  which,  generation  after 
generation,  He  has  created  anew,  the  ideals  which  have  trans- 
formed, and  are  transforming,  the  world  :  even  as  St.  Paul  said 
of  his  disciples,  '  Ye  are  an  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us, 
written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God' 
(2  Co  33).    See,  further,  art.  Poet. 

6.  There  are  some  things  more  properly  described, 
perhaps,  as  features  of  character  than  as  mental 
characteristics,  but  the  distinction  is  such  a  narrow 
one,  being  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and 
not  in  the  facts,  that  they  must  be  mentioned, 
though  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  profound  rever- 
ence, of  Jesus'  mind  is  one.  Not  only  does  this 
appear  in  every  relation  to  His  Father  in  heaven, 
and  in  the  way  He  taught  His  disciples  to  look 
up  to  Him,  but  also  in  His  delicate  respect  for  all 
those  who  sought  His  help,  and  the  sensitive  regard 
He  showed  for  the  spiritual  responsibility  of  each 
person,  on  which  He  never  trenched.  Another  is 
His  simplicity.  He  loved  a  simple  life  in  outward 
things,  rebuking  Martha  for  her  too  ample  provision 
when  so  little  was  needful  (Lk  1041),  and  teaching 
His  followers  to  spend  little  care  on  the  wealth  and 
comfort  which  He  held  so  lightly,  and  to  pray  only 
for  '  daily  bread. '  But  simplicity  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  nature  and  process  of 
His  mind.  Though  more  than  any  other  that  has 
ever  lived  He  was  '  many-sided,'  He  never  gave 
the  impression  of  a  complicated  nature.  With  the 
directness  of  a  child  He  always  turned  to  the  point 
in  hand  ;  and  no  one  was  ever  more  free  from  that 
hesitancy  which  is  so  often  found  in  those  who  are 
the  best  able  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question.  With 
sympathy  unfailing  and  unlimited,  He  still  was 
simple,  and  could  put  the  loftiest  thoughts  into 
simple  terms.  That  is  always  a  characteristic  of 
a  really  great — though  not  of  every  great — mind  : 
never  was  an  instance  of  it  comparable  with  this 
one.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  never  disconcerted  or  bewildered,  nor  did  He 


ever  lose  presence  of  mind  in  the  most  difficult  or 
dangerous  situations.  Rather,  in  times  of  trial, 
there  was  a  heightening  of  His  serenity  of  mind  ; 
for  trial  and  sorrow  made  stronger  appeal  to  His 
faith,  which  was  always  responsive.  /j.t)  fieTewpl- 
fe<r0e  was  a  counsel  most  characteristic  of  Him 
(Lk  12a8) ;  and  it  was  this  habitual  trust  in  the 
Father  that  enabled  Him  in  the  very  hour  of 
impending  agony  to  make  His  followers  the  be- 
quest of  peace — His  peace  (Jn  1427  16:!3). 

7.  Two  matters  of  importance  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, distinct  but  by  no  means  unconnected — (a) 
Jesus'  characteristic  outlook  upon  life,  and  (b)  His 
method  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

(a)  One  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  while 
others  look  only  at  the  surface  of  life,  the  Master 
looked  through  its  surface  and  saw  its  depth  :  we 
see  life  usually  in  two  dimensions,  He  looked  at 
it  in  three,  and  so  saw  reality.  Of  course,  from 
His  standpoint  all  its  proportions  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  appear  to  us.  The  most 
striking  expression  of  what  is  meant  is  to  be  found 
in  Browning's  description  of  Lazarus  as  given  in  the 
Epistle  of  Karshish.  But  while  Browning  had 
learnt  the  nature  of  this  larger  view,  converting 
all  proportions,  from  Him  who  called  back  Lazarus 
to  earth,  he  represents  it  as  a  double  prospect  in 
Lazarus,  with  none  of  that  translucent  unity  which 
is  its  essential  feature  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
Beatitudes  are  an  instance.  Their  chief  effect, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  their  chief  purpose,  is 
to  set  the  hearer  on  a  new  standpoint,  and  so 
enable  him  to  gain  a  new  view  of  life.  It  is  no 
paradox  that  the  poor  are  blest,  while  all  men 
congratulate  the  rich  ;  and  this  is  not  said  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  aspect  which  is  too  much  over- 
looked. It  is  simply  the  truth  of  life,  seen  as  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  Jesus  saw  it  when  He  looked 
round  on  His  disciples  gathered  there,  all  destitute 
of  earth's  possessions,  but  with  a  light  in  their 
eager  faces  as  they  '  hung  upon  him  listening ' 
which  told  of  the  '  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  holy  inspiration '  which  showed  that  theirs 
ivas  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Ro  1417).  All  whose 
reading  of  experience  goes  deep  can  see,  or  partly 
see,  why  He  counted  sorrow  blest,  and  gentleness, 
mercy,  purity,  and  love  the  treasures  of  man's  real 
enrichment.  Another  instance  is  the  prayer  He 
gave  to  His  disciples  when  they  felt  the  need  of 
being  taught  how  to  pray.  There  is  an  unearthli- 
ness  in  it,  and  a  grasp  on  the  real  depths  of  life, 
such  as  no  other  prayers  disclose.  God's  glory, 
and  His  Kingdom,  and  the  joy  of  fulfilling  His 
will,  fill  up  all  the  foreground  ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  view  includes  brief  mention  of  bare  needs 
here,  and  then  fuller  appeal  for  the  deeper  needs  of 
forgiveness,  and  of  the  shelter  of  Him  who  is  our 
'shield  and  our  exceeding  great  reward.'  Hardly 
less  striking  is  the  way  in  which  He  enforced  the 
duty  of  simple  truthfulness,  His  words  calling  up 
vividly  the  awful  picture  of  the  Evil  One  leaning 
over  the  soul  that  talks  loosely,  to  ply  it  with 
'  suggestions '  which  then  find  unsuspecting  utter- 
ance as  readily  as  those  which  the  hypnotist  gives 
to  his  unconscious  'subject'  (Mt  537,  with  which 
cf.  Lk  2'231).  There  were  times  when  the  Lord 
expressed  strongly  this  contrast  between  the  view 
which  men  took  of  life  and  that  which  He  took 
(Lk  1615),  but  more  often  His  reference  is  a  mere 
allusion.  The  difference  culminated  in  that  most 
characteristic  and  central  idea  on  which  He  so 
often  dwelt,  that  a  man  must  '  lose  his  life  to 
find  it'  (Mk  834-37||,  cf.  Mt  Ul3a,  Lk  1733,  Jn  1226). 
Death  itself  was  accordingly  transfigured  in  Jesus' 
eyes :  it  neither  put  a  limit  to  life  nor  made  a 
breach  which  destroyed  its  continuity.  Death 
was  for  Him  '  sleep '  ;  a  sleep  from  which  He 
awaked  more  than  one,  and  from  which   'in  the 
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last  day '  He  would  awake  and  raise  up  *  every 
one  that  beholdeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him ' 
(Jn  640).  For  Himself,  He  looked  through  death 
to  His  own  resurrection,  which  He  again  and  again 
told  His  disciples  to  expect  as  the  day  of  His  de- 
parture drew  nearer ;  and  for  the  rest,  He  recog- 
nized death  with  all  its  miserable  and  misleading 
associations  as  little  as  might  be,  and  refused  even 
to  speak  of  it  if  this  could  be  avoided  (ll11-14). 
With  His  strong  sense  of  the  continuity  of  life 
there  went,  however,  a  very  remarkable  reserve 
about  the  future.  Concerning  it  He  disclosed 
nothing  of  detail ;  nothing  that  trust  in  the  love 
of  God  and  the  assurance  of  life's  continuity  do  not 
themselves  imply.  He  plainly  said  He  did  not  know 
the  course  of  the  future,  and  His  disciples  must  not 
expect  to  do  so  (Mk  1332,  Ac  l7).  But  He  never 
showed  Himself  averse  to  adopting  the  current 
religious  language  which  rested  on  the  prophecy 
and  apocalyptics  of  the  past,  to  clothe  those  ideas 
which  He  wished  to  impress  about  the  life  to  come  ; 
though  it  may  well  be  that  the  eschatological  pass- 
ages in  the  Gospels  are  considerably  coloured  and 
confused  by  the  fact  that  they  have  come  through 
the  medium  of  disciples  who  were  not  equal  to 
following  their  Master's  higher  thoughts. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  this  far  profounder  view  of  life  which 
we  find  in  Him  that  we  are  best  able  to  understand  the  '  powers 
that  worked  in'  the  Lord  Jesus  (ivepyoutriv  otl  Ima^is  iv  mvtu, 
Mk  614),  and  His  consciousness  in  regard  to  them.  The  term 
'  miracles '  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  misleading,  as  it  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  18th  cent,  point  of  view,  which  considered 
them  as  exceptions  to  natural  law,  and  as  owing  their  evidential 
value  to  the  fact  that  they  were  exceptions.  That  view  is  quite 
obsolete  and  impossible  now  to  a  really  scientific  mind  :  it  was 
always  singularly  unappreciative  of  '  the  mind  of  Christ.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  Himself  felt  complete  certainty  that 
He  did  wield  powers  of  an  extraordinary  and  practically  limit- 
less kind  (cf.  Mt  2651-53),  and  that  His  contemporaries  never 
dreamt  of  disputing  the  fact.  But  to  Him  they  were  certainly 
neither  '  unnatural '  nor  '  supernatural.'  The  distinction  drawn 
by  the  latter  term  is  quite  alien  to  His  mind,  and  inconsistent 
with  His  point  of  view  ;  for  Him  the  continuous  character  and 
flow  of  life  was  a  fundamental  idea,  and  the  one  unbroken  reality 
included  equally  what  we  describe  as  'natural'  and  'super- 
natural.' The  'powers'  of  which  He  was  conscious  had  their 
proper  place  and  scope  in  life  as  He  saw  it ;  and  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  assign  this,  or  to  explain  them,  that  is  due 
probably  to  the  single  fact  that,  as  already  said,  we  try  to  see 
the  reality  of  life  from  the  standpoint  of  two  dimensions,  and 
can  succeed  so  little  in  seeing  it  from  that  of  three  as  He  did 
(cf.  Mt  16W  18W,  Jn  2()23). 

(b)  The  method  which  the  Lord  Jesus  followed 
in  carrying  out  His  purpose  as  the  world's  Saviour 
was  no  less  unique  than  His  outlook  on  life,  and  it 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  latter.  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  He  was  no  reformer  ;  He  did  not 
try  to  make  the  institutions  which  He  found  serve 
their  end  better,  nor  did  He  seek  to  substitute  one 
expedient  for  another,  to  attain  more  successfully 
the  aims  before  Him.  He  felt  that  His  Kingdom 
was  '  not  of  this  world,'  and  all  He  sought  was  to 
open  its  portal  to  believers.  He  did  not  pit  His 
Kingdom  against  those  of  the  world  to  overthrow 
the  latter  ;  rather  He  refused  to  let  His  followers 
do  this  or  to  do  it  Himself  (Mt  2652"54).  Nor  did 
He  attempt  to  withdraw  His  followers  from  the 
world,  as  other  religious  leaders  often  have  done, 
that  they  might  serve  God  with  less  distraction. 
Even  His  prayers  were  not  for  change  of  the  world 
itself,  or  the  delivery  of  His  disciples  from  it  (Jn 
179-ai)  Though  His  whole  life  was  sacrificed  to 
save  the  world,  He  just  left  the  world  alone.  As 
in  His  teaching  there  was  little  that  was  negative, 
so  in  His  work  He  tried  to  unAo  nothing.  It  is 
very  surprising  how  content  He  always  seemed  to 
be  to  accommodate  Himself  to  the  use  of  any  means 
or  circumstance  that  lay  ready  at  hand,  while  so 
unbending  in  aim  throughout.  Thus  He  spoke  the 
religious  language  of  Judaism,  practised  the  customs 
in  Israel,  and  respected  its  institutions,  however 
much  they  were  degraded  and  abused.  He  paid  His 
halt-shekel  to  the  Sanhedrin  and  His  tribute-money 


to  the  Caesar  without  protest.  Browning  again 
brings  out  with  striking  effect  this  feature  of  the 
Master's  in  his  portrait  of  Lazarus,  whose  •  especial 
marking  .  is  prone  submission  to  the  heavenly 
will,'  so  that  he  tries  to  change  nothing ;  but  here 
again  this  characteristic,  being  isolated,  lapses  into 
quietism  as  it  never  did  in  Lazarus'  Master.  For, 
however  willing  Jesus  was  to  use  and  leave  unre- 
formed  the  things  around  Him,  none  of  these  ever 
bound  Him.  If  there  was  fault  or  falsehood 
mingled  with  what  He  borrowed  for  the  moment,  He 
left  that  on  one  side  and  moved  on  towards  His 
goal  unaffected.  He  saw  the  truth  too  clearly  to  be 
diverted  by  aught  else,  and  the  truth  made  Him 
free.  And  He  led  His  followers  into  the  freedom 
that  was  His  own.  So,  while  He  abstained  from 
all  political  intervention,  and  declined  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life  (Lk  1214),  and 
left  religious  institutions  and  traditions  where  He 
found  them,  He  nevertheless  revolutionized  all  life. 
There  is  no  department  of  human  activity  in  the 
world  to-day — except  in  some  of  its  backwaters 
which  have  not  yet  felt  His  influence — which  is  not 
profoundly  altered  in  consequence  of  His  life  and 
work  and  words.  His  confidence  that  it  would  be 
so  never  faltered  ;  He  saw  here  the  supreme  scope 
of  the  law  of  'life  through  loss.'  So  He  declared 
beforehand  the  result  which  is  yet  in  progress 
under  our  eyes — '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  out  of  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  (Jn  1232). 
Of  what  import  are  the  foam  flakes  which  float 
upon  its  surface  to  him  who  plunges  into  the 
mighty  stream  of  life?  Jesus'  view  of  life,  and 
His  method  of  saving  men,  both  so  original,  both 
so  characteristic,  are  both  vindicated  in  full  by 
the  results.  They  are  alike  summed  up  in  the 
joyous  conviction  which  many  and  many  a  soul 
has  uttered  when  lifted  to  His  higher  plane,  and 
which  even  the  world  itself  has  been  forced  to 
suspect,  though  not  to  share :  '  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation  ! '  (2  Co  5",  Gal  61S). 

Literature. — Bernard,  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  Adamson,  Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ ;  Latham, 
Pastor  Pastorum  ;  Du  Bose,  Gospel  in  the  Gospels ;  art.  Char- 
acter of  Christ,  and  the  Literature  there  cited. 
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MERCHANT.— See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

MERCY.— 1.  Mercy  of  God.  — Mercy  is  'that 
essential  perfection  in  God  whereby  He  pities  and 
relieves  the  miseries  of  His  creatures '  (Cruden).  In 
the  OT  the  mercy  of  God  (icn,  corn  ;  jjij  '  to  show- 
mercy  ')  is  sought  and  celebrated  in  view  of  distress 
caused  by  sin  (Ps  511,  La  322),  or  more  frequently 
where  no  connexion  with  sin  is  expressed  (Ps  89 
1181).  Sin  and  the  distress  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  it  are  not  always  separated  in  thought 
(Ps414798-9).  ,       , 

In  the  NT  a  clearer  division  can  be  made  of 
places  where  the  mercy  spoken  of  is  temporal  or 
spiritual.  Those  who  came  to  Christ  for  help 
asked  for  mercy,  that  is,  for  pity  and  relief  (Mt  9' 
1522  1715  2030 ;  cf.  Mk  519).  The  word  used  is  £\ee"a>, 
while  Christ's  twofold  response  is  expressed  by 
o-ir\ayx"^o-8els,  'moved  with  compassion,'  and  by 
His  act  of  healing  (Mt  2034).  Along  with  these 
may  be  placed  Lk  l58,  Ph  227,  1  Co  J25,  where 
particular  instances  of  mercy  are  mentioned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  Fkeos,  iXeeTv  are  used  ot 
the  whole  of  God's  saving  work  in  Christ  (Lk  1  •  , 
Ro  113»,  2  Co  41,  Eph  24,  1  Ti  l13- I6,  Tit  33"7,  Jude21). 
In  the  publican's  prayer,  '  God,  be  merciful  to  me 
the  sinner '  (Lk  1813),  the  more  exact  translation  is 
'be  propitiated'  (IXdffflijTi).  as  also  in  He  812  (ZX«-»). 
In  these  places  the  obstacle  of  sin  is  recognized, 
and  the  mercy  described  is  such  as  overcomes  sin. 

Generally  in  the  NT  sin  is  described  not  only*8 
the  source  of  human  misery,   but  as  itself  the 
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greatest  evil  from  which  men  need  to  be  delivered  ; 
and  accordingly  the  work  of  God's  mercy  is  to  save 
from  sin  (see  Eph  2"°,  Tit  33"7).  In  Ro  11*-* 
something  is  said  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  per- 
mitting sin,  so  that  we  may  believe  that  the 
severities  of  God's  judgments  are  not  inconsistent 
with  '  that  essential  perfection  of  mercy  whereby 
He  pities  and  relieves  the  miseries  of  His  creatures.' 
But  of  this  as  creatures  we  have  not  the  final  right 
to  judge  (Ro  915-  M).  A  deepened  sense  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  separation  from  God  brings  it  about 
that  no  other  deliverance  is  to  be  for  a  moment 
compared  with  salvation  from  sin  (Eph  21"4 ;  cf. 
Gal  1\  Jude  21). 

This  is  also  seen  to  be  the  meaning  of  mercy 
when  the  method  of  God's  mercy  in  the  Gospel  is 
considered,  and  the  aim  of  it. 

(1)  Its  method. — Christ's  work  teaches  us  that 
God's  mercy  seeks  a  higher  good  for  men  than  the 
relief  of  temporal  distress.  We  must  think  of 
Christ  as  abiding  in  the  constant  sense  of  the  mercy 
of  His  Father,  and  communicating  the  same  to 
men  in  word  and  deed.  '  Be  ye  therefore  merciful 
(oUTtpfioves),  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful'  (Lk 
6s6).  'Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this '  ( Jn  1512- 13). 
That  is  to  say,  the  mercy  of  God  beginning  with 
compassion  went  on  to  action,  in  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement.  '  This  is  he  that  came  by  water 
and  blood'  (1  Jn  56).  '  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again.  .  This  commandment  have 
I  received  of  my  Father'  (Jn  1017- 18,  cf.  1  P  l3). 

Following  upon  the  work  of  Christ,  it  is  said  of 
believers  that  they  have  obtained  mercy  (2  Co  41, 

1  Ti  l13- 16,  1  P  210) ;  and  that  they  look  for  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life 
(Jude  21).  And  mercy  is  still  continuously  needed, 
asked  for,  and  received  by  believers  (He  416,  Ph  227, 

2  Ti  11G- 18).  Also  the  prayers  in  1  Ti  l2,  2  Ti  l2, 
Gal  616,  2  Jn  3,  Jude  2,  indicate  that  it  becomes  us 
to  go  in  prayer  to  seek  the  mercy  which  it  remains 
always  with  God  to  bestow.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
mercy  is  added  to  the  usual  ■  grace '  and  '  peace '  of 
the  salutations  just  in  those  places  where  some 
more  intimate  affection  and  tender  sympathy  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  (e.g.  Gal  616,  the  Letters 
to  Timothy,  and  Jude's  Epistle).  Whatever  there 
is  painful  in  the  experience  of  believers  constitutes 
for  them  a  new  need  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  is 
to  be  explained  as  a  part  of  God's  purpose  of  greater 
good  by  saving  them  more  and  more  completely 
from  sin. 

(2)  Its  aim. — The  aim  of  God's  mercy  is  expressed 
in  Christ's  words,  '  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  545).  The 
parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  1823)  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  God  negatively,  and  in  1  Jn 
05  412. 17  tne  p0Sitive  side  is  given.  God's  mercy  or 
love  to  us  comes  to  perfect  realization  when  we 
have  learned  to  be  like  Him.  Because  He  loves  us 
He  will  have  us  to  be  merciful,  that  we  may  be  at 
our  best.  In  this  way  also  the  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  among  men  is  assured,  as  we  see 
in  a  concrete  instance  in  2  Co  4-7  (cf.  Ac  2018"35). 

2.  Mercy  of  man  to  man. — We  have  seen  that 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Divine  mercy  to  reproduce  itself 
in  the  spirits  of  men.  As  mercy  has  two  parts, 
pity  and  active  beneficence,  we  are  commanded  to 
love  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth  (1  Jn  318).  This  is  Christ's  teaching 
m  Mt  913  127  2323,  and  in  the  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  1030)  and  of  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goats  (Mt  2531),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Un- 
merciful Servant  (Mt  1823).  From  these  we  learn 
that  if  gratitude  to  God  does  not  avail  to  make 
men  merciful  to  one  another,  they  will  be  dealt 
with  by  penalties  (see  also  Ja  213  317,  1  Jn  2M1  315). 
This  right  disposition  of  heart  is  a  product  not  so 


much  of  enlightenment  of  the  mind  as  of  such  ex- 
periences as  touch  the  springs  of  afi'ection.  The 
passage  in  2  Co  4-9,  beginning  '  as  Ave  have  ob- 
tained mercy '  (and,  indeed,  the  whole  Epistle),  is 
a  treasury  of  evangelical  motives  to  philanthropic 
conduct.  '  Our  mouth  is  opened  unto  you,  our 
heart  is  enlarged'  (6U).  Similarly,  in  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  '  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
Feed  my  sheep'  (Jn  21n;  cf.  Ro  121  'I  beseech 
you  .  by  the  mercies  (otKTipfioi)  of  God  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice '). 

Selflessness,  and  the  constraint  that  Christ's  love 
lays  upon  a  believer,  are  the  important  features 
of  his  behaviour  in  this  matter  of  mercifulness. 
'  Though  I  be  nothing ' ;  '  I  will  very  gladly  spend 
and  be  spent  for  you '  (2  Co  1212- 15).  '  I  am  debtor 
.  .  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready'  (Ro  l14- 15). 
'  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us '  (2  Co  514). 
'  We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren ' 
(1  Jn  316).  When  we  look  at  Christ's  own  life  for 
an  example,  we  do  not  find  in  His  case  the  indebted- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  forgiven,  but  we  do 
find  the  readiness  of  unreserved  surrender  to  His 
Father's  will.  '  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will ' 
( Jn  638).  '  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
sent  me  '  ( Jn  716).  '  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ' 
(Jn  1249).  Thus  the  mercy  of  God  does  not  work 
in  vacuo,  but  in  the  concrete  example  of  Christ 
and  of  men  possessed  by  His  spirit,  and  made 
vehicles  of  His  mercy  (Ro  ll31,  1  Jn  412). 

In  the  OT  the  word  ipn  '  mercy '  is  used  of  the 
duties  of  piety  between  kinsmen  (Gn  2013),  or 
persons  who  are  in  covenant  with  each  other  (2123). 
And  it  might  seem  in  conflict  with  this  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  in  which  an  appeal  for 
mercy  is  disallowed  in  the  NT  is  that  of  the  rich 
man  to  his  father  Abraham  (Lk  1624).  Similarly, 
Christ  subordinated  the  ties  of  kindred  (Lk  1426) 
even  with  Himself  (Mk  333,  Lk  ll28)  to  the  higher 
bonds  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Nevertheless  the 
effect  of  Christian  faith  is  to  strengthen,  and  not 
to  weaken,  all  the  ties  of  human  affection,  raising 
them  into  the  region  of  religion.  The  early  motto 
of  Christ's  ministry  was,  '  I  desire  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice'  (Mt  913  127) ;  the  same  thought  pervades 
the  later  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (13-17) 
and  his  First  Epistle,  passim,  while  both  in  Acts 
(2038  2113)  and  in  his  Epistles  there  is  evidence 
of  the  overflowing,  self-forgetting  affection  of  St. 
Paul  for  the  Christian  Churches.  The  rule  of  pity 
and  of  active  helpfulness  is  the  teaching  and  the 
practice  of  Christ  and  His  disciples.  Mercy  is  the 
note  of  the  Christian  temper.  See,  further,  artt. 
Grace,  Kindness. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lexicon,  s.v.  eku; ;  Hastings'  DB,  art. 
'  Mercy ' ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  xix.  xx.  ;  Dykes,  Manifesto 
of  the  King,  p.  101  ff. ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character, 
p.  221  ff. ;  Butler,  Serin,  v.  vi.  ix.  xi.  xii. ;  Browning,  Ring  and 
the  Book,  x. ;  C.  Watson,  First  Ep.  of  John ;  Dean  Stanley 
Corinthians,  vol.  ii.  T.  GREGORY. 

MERIT. — The  idea  of  merit  in  general  is  one 
which  attaches  to  human  conduct  on  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  existence,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
moral  law  ;  in  the  second  place,  of  free-will  in 
man,  enabling  him  to  obey  it ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  of  some  system  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
by  which  the  worth  of  obedience  to  the  Law  is 
recognized,  and  equally  the  unworth  of  disobedi- 
ence is  demonstrated.  That  conduct  is  meritorious, 
or  possesses  merit,  which  corresponds  with  the 
moral  law,  and  at  the  same  time  is  voluntary ; 
and,  as  meritorious,  it  claims  honour  or  reward. 
This  is  the  general  ethical  conception  of  merit 
(cf.  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory3,  ii.  80  ff.). 
The  theological  use,  however,  of  the  conception, 
and  still  more  of  the  term  ('  merit,'  meritum), 
involves  further  specifications,  which  follow,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  connexion  of  the  idea  with 
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other  theological  ideas,  e.g.  those  of  God,  of  His 
grace,  and  so  on  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
different  analogies  under  which,  from  time  to  time, 
the  relation  of  God  to  men  has  been  conceived. 
Here  we  have  two  special  cases  of  the  use  of  the 
conception  to  consider :  (1)  its  use  in  the  Gospels  ; 
(2)  the  use  not  only  of  the  idea,  but  also  of  the 
theological  term  '  merit '  in  reference  to  the  work 
of  Christ. 

1.  The  idea  of  merit  in  the  Gospels.— We  note, 
first,  that  the  use  of  the  conception  is  frequent  in 
the  Gospels  in  connexion  with  a  general  view  of 
God  as  the  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  good  and  evil 
deeds.  This  conception  of  God  was  in  fact  that 
dominant  at  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
God's  relation  to  men  being  commonly  viewed 
under  legal  analogies.  Compare  the  statement  of 
Schultz  (op.  cit.  infr. )  :— 

'  When  Christianity  entered  into  the  world  and  found  its  first 
expression  in  the  dominant  Jewish  circles,  as  well  as  among 
the  spokesmen  of  the  idealistic  Hellenic  popular  culture,  the 
thought  of  a  Divine  repayment  deciding  according  to  legal 
standards,  and  therefore  of  a  merit  or  demerit  of  men  accord- 
ing to  which  their  fate  was  to  be  settled,  was  a  self-evident 
axiom.  .  With  faith  in  God  as  the  representative  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  there  appeared  to  be  self-evidently 
given  the  faith  that  He  rewards  and  punishes  according  to  the 
rule  of  human  law.' 

This  statement  of  Schultz  may  be  supplemented, 
with  regard,  in  particular,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  forms  at  once  the  background 
and  the  contrast  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  by  the 
accounts  of  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  i.  p.  62  ff., 
and  of  Weber,  Jud.  Theol?  p.  277  ff.  In  the  Phari- 
saic theology  the  legal  conception  of  God  takes  the 
sharpest  possible  form.  The  Law  is  thought  of  as 
the  sum  of  so  many  precepts,  the  performance  of 
each  one  of  which  establishes  a  separate  and  de- 
finite merit  or  claim  to  reward  (Weber,  p.  380  ff). 

'  Just  like  a  heavenly  book-keeper,  God  reckons  and  calculates 
according  to  a  standard  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative — 
here  the  sum  of  performances  of  the  law  and  meritorious  works, 
there  the  sum  of  transgressions  and  misdeeds'  (Holtzmann, 
p.  63). 

The  idea  of  merit,  however,  does  not  end  with 
the  performance  of  the  Law  :  it  also  attaches  to 
'  good  works,'  i.e.  voluntary  acts  beyond  the  strict 
requirement  of  the  Law,  but  which  are  taken 
account  of  in  the  same  way  before  God's  judgment- 
seat,  and  avail  to  make  up  the  shortcomings  of  a 
man's  account.  The  principal  of  these  good  works 
are  almsgiving  and  works  of  charity  (Weber, 
p.  284).  Finally,  the  idea  of  merit  is  brought 
specially  into  connexion  with  the  question  of 
ultimate  salvation. 

'  The  judgment  on  men  before  the  heavenly  court  of  justice 
takes  place  with  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  man 
shall  live  or  die— whether  he  shall  be  found  worthy  of  the  future 
Kingdom  of  God  or  not '  (Weber,  p.  278). 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  now  proceeds  in  agreement 
with  the  theology  of  the  Pharisees,  in  so  far  as  He 
not  only  continually  speaks  of  the  rewarding  of 
our  works  by  God,  but  also  represents  the  Kingdom 
of  God  itself  under  the  point  of  view  of  a  reward, 
which  is  awarded  to  the  performance  of  '  righteous- 
ness.' We  have  the  general  idea  of  work  and 
reward  in  Mt  6'-  -  3-  4-  6- 16- 18 1041-  42  201"7  9445-51 2514-28 
Mk  941,  Lk  635  10',  Jn  436.  For  the  kingdom  of 
God  (life,  or  eternal  life)  as  reward,  cf.  Mt  620  1917 

2531-46)   Mk  1()29.  30. 

The  limitations  set  to  the  idea  of  merit  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  compared  with  its  use  in  the 
theology  of  the  Pharisees,  are,  however,  very 
striking,  (a)  First  of  all,  we  have  to  notice  the 
c*?ange  involved  by  the  difference  in  the  conception 
of  God.  While  with  the  Pharisees  the  idea  of  God 
as  Lawgiver  and  Judge  is  dominant,  with  Jesus 
this  idea  is  subordinated  to  the  conception  of  God 
as  father.     The  idea  of  reward  itself,  in  fact,  is 


connected  with  that  of  God's  Fatherhood  (Mt 
61.4.8.18}.  What  this  implied  is  thus  stated  by 
Schultz  : — 

'  Since  Jesus  has  taught  His  disciples  to  see  the  true  under- 
standing of  their  relation  to  God  in  the  figure  of  child  and 
father,  then  the  thought  of  merit  in  the  sense  of  the  law  is  in 
general  completely  irreconcilable  with  the  figure  '  (p.  15). 

Only  an  ethical,  not  a  legal,  conception  of  merit 
is  therefore  possible  along  the  lines  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus. 

(b)  Jesus  criticised  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of 
reward  according  to  strict  legal  merit,  by  teaching 
that  the  reward  which  God  gives  is  not  according 
to  debt,  but  according  to  grace.  We  have  here  to 
remember  that  when  Jesus  illustrates,  as  He  fre- 
quently does,  the  relation  of  God  to  men  by  that 
of  a  master  and  his  household  servants  (cf.  Mt 
2445-51 2514-3",  Lk  179),  this  excludes  the  idea  of  legal 
merit. 

'  A  servant  in  the  sense  of  antiquity  cannot  win  merit.  He 
is  SoSXos  i.xpi7ds,  even  when  he  has  done  all  he  should  (Lk  179). 
The  Lord  can  reward  him,  but  that  remains  at  bottom  an  act  of 
good-pleasure '  (Schultz,  p.  15). 

The  point  is  made  still  clearer  by  the  one  parable 
where  Jesus  introduces  a  relation  in  which  merit 
and  reward  are  possible,  speaking  not  of  household 
servants,  but  of  hired  labourers  (Mt  201'16).     Here 

'  He  emphasizes  in  intentional  paradox  that  the  lord  in  his 
goodness  will  not  bind  himself  to  this  rule— that  he  indeed 
redeems  his  promise,  but  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  tran- 
scend the  measure  of  the  law  in  free  sovereignty'  (ib.). 

Cf.,  on  the  same  point,  Holtzmann  (i.  p.  196)  :— 

'  This  remarkable  parable  annuls  the  idea  of  reward  in  apply- 
ing it,  completely  destroys  the  relation  of  merit  and  right,  of 
performance  and  reward  in  general.' 

We  note,  finally,  to  the  same  effect,  the  gracious 
abundance  of  the  reward  in  Mk  1030,  Mt  2446-47 
2521"23,  Lk  638. 

(c)  Another  criticism  which  Jesus  passes  on  the 
legal  idea  of  merit  is  that  it  is  too  external.  God, 
the  Father,  looks  at  the  heart.  The  better  right- 
eousness, which  admits  to  the  Kingdom,  is  an 
inward  righteousness  (cf.  Mt  520-618).  But  this 
affects  the  whole  conception  of  merit  and  reward. 

'  The  reward  belongs  to  the  personality  which  reveals  itself 
in  the  work,  not  to  the  performance  as  such.  .  .  .  Thus,  what 
appears  as  reward  is  at  bottom  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of 
the  personality.  It  is  the  conduct  of  life,  the  trpHhs,  which 

appears  in  the  single  acts,  and  is  rewarded  (Mt  1627)  as  it 

is  the  love  shown  to  the  brothers  of  Christ  which  is  recognized 
in  the  judgment  (Mt  2534ff.)'  (Schultz,  p.  14). 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  do  not  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  get  a  completely  unified  doctrine  of  merit, 
but  we  get  clear  indications  of  the  lines  which 
such  a  doctrine  must  follow.  It  must  be  ethical 
rather  than  legal;  must  connect  itself  with  the 
conception  of  God's  Fatherhood,  and  with  the  idea 
of  His  free  grace,  rather  than  with  that  of  His 
strict  retribution  according  to  law  ;  and  must  have 
regard  not  to  external  actions  only,  but  to  the 
inward  motive.  The  conditions  are  fulfilled  if 
we  recognize  human  merit  as  the  worth  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  of  the  conduct  of  His  sons  when 
judged  by  the  inward  motive  of  filial  obedience, 
and  its  reward  as  the  recognition  of  this  worth  by 
His  Fatherly  love,  which  gives  to  His  children  who 
seek  His  Kingdom  both  this  chief  good  and  all 
things  else  that  they  need  (Lk  631- 33).  As  regards 
the  individual  actions  of  God's  children,  the  idea 
of  merit  is  not  to  be  connected  with  them  apart 
from  the  general  context  of  filial  conduct  in  whish 
they  stand  ;  nor  is  the  idea  of  reward  to  be  con- 
nected with  particular  Divine  gifts  apart  from  the 
gift  of  the  Kingdom.  Only  on  the  background  of 
the  general  conception  of  the  reward  of  filial  con- 
duct by  the  gift  of  the  Kingdom  can  particular 
gifts  appear  as  the  reward  of  particular  actions. 

2.  The  merit  of  Christ.— The  definite  theological 
doctrine,  in  which  the  term  '  merit '  is  employed 
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as  a  terminus  technicus  of  the  subject,  lies  beyond 
the  NT.  But  it  is  anticipated  in  the  latter,  in  so 
far  as  we  there  have  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  work  as 
man,  in  which  ethical  standards  are  applied  to  the 
subject.  («)  In  this  doctrine  it  is  above  all  upon 
His  death  that  attention  is  concentrated,  as  the 
point  in. which  the  character  of  His  saving  work 
specially  appears.  We  have  first  the  idea  of 
Christ's  death  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  God  (Ro519, 
Ph  2s,  He  105"10).  Further  approximation  to  the 
idea  of  a  merit  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  worth  of  His  death  in  procuring  the 
salvation  of  men.  It  is  a  ransom  (Mk  1045),  a  price 
(1  Co  620).  In  the  idea  of  sacrifice  once  more  we 
have  both  the  idea  of  the  worth  to  God  of  Christ's 
death  as  self-surrender,  and  of  its  worth  for  men 
in  procuring  salvation  (Eph  52,  He  105"10) .  [The 
important  series  of  passages  further  defining  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is  not 
brought  in  here ;  since  these  passages,  so  far  as 
they  contain  this  additional  idea,  belong  properly 
to  the  Scripture  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
work,  not  as  directly  meriting  salvation,  but  as 
making  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  so  making  salva- 
tion possible.  In  virtue  of  the  general  idea  of 
sacrifice  contained  in  them,  apart  from  the  specifi- 
cation of  it  as  expiatory,  they  may,  however,  be 
added  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  merit].  We 
have,  further,  references  in  the  NT  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christ's  death  by  God.  On  account  of  it 
the  Father  loves  Him  (Jn  1017)  ;  because  of  His 
obedience  in  it  God  exalts  Him  to  universal  lord- 
ship (Ph  29"11).  [Compare  the  Divine  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  the  work  of  the  Suffering  Servant 
in  Is  5310"12].  (6)  The  conception  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  not,  however,  confined  to  His  death.  His 
life  is  a  ministry  to  men  (Mk  1045).  His  work  (Jn 
174)  includes  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  name 
to  the  disciples  (v.6),  the  giving  to  them  of  the 
words  received  from  the  Father  (v.8),  the  keeping 
of  them  from  the  evil  in  the  world  (v.12),  as  well 
as  His  final  sacrifice  (v.19).  Moreover,  it  is  not 
only  the  death  of  Christ,  but  His  work  throughout 
His  life,  that  God  recognizes  in  glorifying  in 
turn  the  Son  who  has  glorified  Him  (vv.1"4).  And, 
finally,  both  Mk  1045  and  Jn  17  imply  that  the 
work  of  Christ  in  His  life  and  death  is  all  of  a 
piece ;  since  in  both  passages,  but  especially  in 
Jn  17,  there  is  no  break  in  the  way  in  which  the 
culminating  work  of  the  death  is  added  on  to  the 
work  of  the  life. 

Summing  up  our  results,  we  have  in  the  NT  the 
basis  of  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  merit  as  the  worth 
to  God  (and  men)  of  His  human  work  carried  on 
throughout  His  life,  and  culminating  in  His  death. 
This  worth  of  Christ's  work  is  estimated  by  God 
along  the  lines  of  Christ's  obedience  to  His  will 
(the  work  of  Christ  being  that  which  the  Father 
has  given  Him  to  do  (Jn  424  174)).  It  is  recognized 
by  God  in  the  special  love  with  which  He  regards 
Christ  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  work,  and 
outwardly  by  His  exaltation  or  glorification.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  position  of 
lordship  is  viewed  as  the  reward  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  the  salvation  of  men  is  not  viewed  in  the 
NT  as  its  direct  reward,  but  rather  as  its  fruit  or 
effect  (Jn  1224).  Christ  saves,  according  to  NT  con- 
ceptions, by  His  earthly  work,  but  not  by  means 
of  it  as  a  quantum  which  can  be  detached  from 
His  Personality,  and  rewarded  by  the  salvation  of 
men  [as  in  the  conception  of  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merit,  presently  to  be  dis- 
cussed]. Instead  of  this,  we  have  the  conception 
that  through  His  work  He  becomes  a  saving  Per- 
sonality, or,  as  Rothe  puts  it,  that  through  it  He 
qualifies  Himself  to  become  a  Redeemer'  (Theol. 
Ethik.z  iii.  p.  104).  Our  salvation  follows  from 
His  work  ;  since  the  Christ,  who  lived  to  minister 


to  men,  to  make  known  to  them  the  words  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him,  and  to  keep  them  from 
the  evil,  and  persevered  in  His  work  to  the  death 
in  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  His  Father,  thus 
offering  up  His  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  by  this 
very  work  and  the  Personality  achieved  through  it, 
exercises  a  saving  authority  and  influence  over 
men  (Jn  1232 ;  cf.  the  similar  idea  in  Is  53u,  where 
the  righteous  Servant  justifies  many  through  his 
knowledge,  and  thus  sees  of  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  is  satisfied).  But  the  open  recognition  of 
Christ's  work  by  God  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ, 
which  begins  with  the  Resurrection,  also  con- 
tributes to  His  saving  power  over  men  (cf.  Ro  425 
'  raised  for  our  justification ') ;  inasmuch  as  a 
human  personality  influences  us  not  only  by  its 
inner  worth,  but  also  through  the  outward  mani- 
festation and  revelation  of  that  worth.  Thus  in 
the  NT  the  Saviourhood  of  Christ  is  connected 
specially  with  His  Lordship  (Ac  531,  2P  l11)..  The 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Ph  211)  is  the 
name  of  salvation  (Ac  512).  Cf.  also  the  use  of  the 
name  Christ,  which  implies  both  Saviourhood  and 
Lordship,  in  special  reference  to  the  state  of  exalta- 
tion (Ac  236 ;  St.  Paul  also  always  thinks  of  the 
risen  Lord  as  the  Saviour).  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  way  in  which  human  salvation  can  be  regarded 
as  the  '  reward '  of  the  work  of  Christ  becomes 
clearest,  inasmuch  as  the  exaltation  which  is  His 
direct  reward  puts  Him  in  the  position  to  reap  the 
full  fruit  of  His  travail  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Two  more  points  are  necessary  to  complete  our 
outline  of  the  suggestions  of  the  NT  towards  a 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merit.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  required  (c)  a  closer  definition  of  Christ's  saving 
power.  What  is  the  work  by  which  He  saves  ? 
It  is,  above  all,  the  revelation  of  the  holy  love  of 
God  in  Christ's  life  and  death,  which  moves  men 
at  once  to  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  Him,  and 
to  repentance  duercieoia,  change  of  mind  from  love 
of  sin  to  love  of  God),  and  thus  brings  them  into 
that  communion  with  the  Father  which  is  the 
essential  ground  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
Christ's  love  towards  men  and  His  holiness,  in  the 
absolute  unity  of  His  Person,  are  a  manifestation 
of  the  love  and  the  holiness  of  God,  as  existing  in 
a  similar  absolute  personal  unity  ;  and  the  trust 
and  repentance  which  Christ  inspires  are  directed 
through  Him  to  God.  For  proof  of  these  state- 
ments, the  following  passages,  amongst  others,  may 
be  referred  to.  According  to  Jn  l14"18  the  grace 
and  truth  of  Christ  declare  the  invisible  God.  In 
Ro  515  the  grace  of  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the  grace 
of  God.  In  Ro  S35'39  the  love  of  Christ  reveals  the 
love  of  God.  Further,  in  Jn  17u- 25  the  Father 
whom  Christ  reveals  is  the  holy,  the  righteous 
Father.  Jesus  awakes  not  only  trust  in  the  love 
of  God  (Ro  58  836"39),  but  also  repentance  towards 
God  (Ac  531 ;  cf.  the  Pauline  idea  of  baptism  into 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  as  involving  a 
death  to  sin  and  new  life  unto  God,  Ro  61-u). 
Finally,  to  know  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  is 
eternal  life,  or  the  sum  of  all  blessings  (Jn  173). 

(d)  In  the  second  place,  the  above  definition  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  the  holy 
love  of  God,  throws  further  light  upon  the  '  reward ' 
of  Christ.  We  saw  that  while  this  meant  primarily 
the  recognition  of  Christ's  work  by  God  in  His 
exaltation,  it  involved  indirectly  the  fruit  or  effect 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  realized  through  this. 
But  now  it  appears  that  the  whole  conception  of 
the  reward  of  Christ  by  God  is  subordinate  to  the 
idea  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  His  work.  The 
work  of  Christ  is  not  only  the  work  which  God 
has  given  Him  to  do  (Jn  434  174),  but  God  works 
through  Him  ;  so  that  the  value  to  God  of  the 
work  of  Christ  consists  ultimately  in  His  voluntary 
self-surrender  to  be  the  personal  instrument  in  the 
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world  of  the  saving  revelation  of  God,  and  the 
recognition  of  this  work  by  God  in  the  exaltation 
of  Christ,  which  yields  Him  the  fruit  of  His  work 
in  the  salvation  of  men,  is,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
cluded in  the  execution  of  God's  own  purpose  of 
salvation.  Thus  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  work 
of  Christ  culminates  ultimately  in  the  wholly 
religious  view  of  it  (2  Co  319  ;  cf.  the  subordination 
of  the  work  of  Christ  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Ro 
324-28). 

Snch  is  the  outline  of  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  merit, 
as  sketched  in  the  NT.  The  agreement  of  it  with 
the  ethical  lines  of  Christ's  own  general  teaching 
on  merit,  as  previously  stated,  is  apparent.  There 
is  the  same  stress  on  the  inner  motive  of  obedience, 
the  same  domination  of  the  whole  subject  by  the 
idea  of  God's  Fatherhood  ;  while  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  is  the  analogue  of  the  gift  to  His  people  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  which  they  share  His  Lordship 
(Lk  2229,  2  Ti  212). 

Very  different  is  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  Christ's  merit, 
which,  beginning  with  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo,  extends 
throughout  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  scholasticism. 
Here  an  idea  of  merit  is  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ,  which 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pharisaic  theology,  re- 
jected by  Jesus.  This  idea  exists  as  a  general  conception  illus- 
trating the  relation  of  man  to  God  from  the  time  of  Tertullian 
onwards,  who  introduced  from  the  vocabulary  of  Roman  law 
the  term  meritum,  and  its  cognates  mereri,  promereri,  de- 
mereri,  to  define  it  (cf.  Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte^,  iii.  p.  16, 
n.  1).  As  employed  by  Anselm  to  elucidate  the  work  of  Christ, 
it  includes  the  following  points.  (1)  The  work  of  Christ  is  re- 
garded as  a  voluntary  work  or  performance,  lying  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  Christ's  proper  obligation  to  God.  Anselm  thinks  of 
Christ  as  bound  as  man  to  obedience  to  God  in  His  life,  but  as 
sinless  man,  free  from  obligation  to  die :  hence  His  voluntary 
death  is  a  work,  which  He  can  and  does  offer  to  God  to  procure 
the  salvation  of  men.  (2)  The  value  of  this  work  to  God  is 
estimated,  not  qualitatively  by  its  motive,  but  quantitatively 
by  the  dignity  of  the  Person  who  performs  it.  (3)  The  reward  of 
Christ's  work  follows  from  God's  justice,  and  the  conception  of 
this  is  equally  external  with  that  of  the  work  itself,  the  reward 
being  transferable  from  Christ  to  His  people  just  like  a  sum 
of  money.  '  Whom  could  He  more  justly  make  the  heirs  of  His 
debt  (i.e.  the  reward  which  God  owes  Him),  which  He  does  not 
Himself  need,  than  His  relatives  and  brethren?'  (Cur  Deus 
Homo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9). 

The  Catholic  schoolmen  after  Anselm,  and  the  Protestant 
schoolmen  after  them,  continue  the  Anselmic  doctrine  of  merit, 
not,  however,  without  many  changes.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  as  follows.  Peter  Lombard,  following  Ph  29H,  adds 
that  Christ  merited  not  only  salvation  for  us,  but  exaltation  and 
glory  for  Himself  (Sent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  18).  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus  no  longer  deduce  the  reward  of  Christ's  merit  from 
God's  justice,  as  does  Anselm,  but  either  from  a  relative  justice 
or  equity,  such  as  that  implied  in  Roman  law  by  the  relation  of 
father  and  son,  or  lord  and  slave  (Aquinas,  Summa  Theologies, 
ii.  i.  104.  1),  or  from  God's  mere  good  pleasure  (Scotus  in  Sent. 
lib.  iii.  dist.  20,  qu.  1).  By  the  Protestant  schoolmen  the  material 
content  of  Christ's  merit  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
general  obedience  of  Christ's  life,  as  voluntary,  to  the  special 
voluntary  obedience  of  His  death  (which  latter  they  view  not  as 
a  gift  to  God,  but  as  an  endurance  of  the  penalties  of  sin).  None 
of  these  changes,  however,  essentially  alters  the  Anselmic  con- 
ception of  merit.  Two  points  in  particular  stand  fast  throughout, 
viz.  the  idea  of  Christ's  work  as  something  voluntary  and  un- 
owed,  and  the  entirely  external  conception  of  it  as  a  quantum, 
whose  value  can  be  assessed  and  rewarded  by  another  quantum  of 
corresponding  value.  Only  in  the  idea,  first  fully  developed,  after 
Bernard  and  Lombard,  by  Aquinas,  and  continued  especially  in 
the  Reformed  theology,  that  the  '  transfer '  of  Christ's  merit  to 
His  people  is  mediated  through  His  mystic  unity  as  Head  with 
them  as  His  members,  is  the  hard,  juristic  outline  of  the  Anselmic 
doctrine  transcended  (cf.  Summa  Theol.  iii.  46.  1).  By  the  end 
of  the  Protestant  scholasticism,  however,  the  disparateness  of 
the  traditional  idea  of  merit  from  anything  in  the  NT  had  be- 
come clear  to  the  theologians  within  Protestantism  of  a  critical 
tendency.  The  Arminian  Limborch  says  of  this  idea,  along  with 
that  of  satisfaction  :  '  Since  they  do  not  stand  in  Scripture,  but 
have  been  invented  by  men,  no  one  is  bound  to  the  meaning  of 
them  any  further  than  it  can  be  construed  from  the  phrases 
of  Scripture,  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  which  they  have  been 
applied '  (Theologia  Christiana,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21. 1).  In  the  period 
of  theological  reconstruction  since  Schleiermacher,  the  general 
tendency  of  theologians,  so  far  as  they  have  not  simply  repeated 
older  ideas,  or  dissolved  theology  into  philosophy,  has  been  either 
to  reject  the  term  'merit'  altogether,  as  being  too  much  associ- 
ated with  the  scholastic  conception  of  it,  or,  if  it  has  been 
retained,  to  reinterpret  it  along  more  Scriptural  lines.  Ritschl, 
above  all,  has  succeeded  in  transforming  into  firm  dogmatic 
conceptions  the  outlines  of  the  NT  doctrine,  as  above  stated. 
See  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  in  Justifica- 
tion and  Reconciliation,  vol.  iii.  [Eng.  tr.  p.  434  ft.]. 

Literature.—  Schultz,  'Der  sittliche  Begriff  des  Verdienstes 


und  seine  Anwendung  auf  das  Verstandniss  des  Werkes  Christi' 
in  SK,  1894,  p.  9;  Ritschl,  Rechtfertigung  und  Versbhnung3, 
3  vols.  1889  [Eng.  tr.  (Justification  and  Reconciliation)  of  1st  vol 
from  1st  ed.  1872,  of  3rd  vol.  from  3rd  ed.  1902] ;  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  NT  Theol.  1897 ;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu  2, 1901  [Eng.  tr.  from 
1st  ed.  1893] ;  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo  in  Migne's  Patr.  Lai. 
torn.  158,  also  in  separate  ed.  (Nutt),  1894. 

Robert  S.  Franks. 
MESSENGER.— The  word  is  formed  from  '  mes- 
sage' with  intrusive  nasal.  It  is  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  &yye\os  in  its  primary  meaning  of 
one  sent  on  a  message  or  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. So  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  OT  (repre- 
senting T|kS?  of  Heb.  and  &77e\os  of  LXX),  and  in 
the  Gospels  in  Lk  724  952.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  '  messenger '  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  sending  or  mission,  while  in  &yye\os  it  is  on  the 
message  or  proclamation.  Philologically  a  truer 
equivalent  is  diroo-roXos ;  and  accordingly  in  two 
instances  (2  Co  823,  Ph  225),  where  missionary 
preachers  are  so  described  and  where  some  special 
mission  is  in  view,  the  latter  is  the  Greek  terra 
used. 

1.  Towards  the  close  of  the  OT  the  term  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  special  or  inspired 
teacher.  Thus  in  Hag  l13  the  prophet  styles  him- 
self '  messenger '  as  the  bearer  of  Jehovah's  message. 
A  similar  meaning  is  at  least  probable  in  Job  3323. 
And  this  usage  is  in  some  degree  paralleled  in  the 
modern  tendency  to  seek  a  definite  'message'  in 
the  literary  works  of  distinguished  poets  and 
thinkers.  The  most  important  use  of  the  term 
is  in  Malachi,  a  prophet  whose  name  [if  '?t«^a  be, 
indeed,  his  name  ;  cf .  Mai  l1  and  the  Comm.  ad  loc] 
means  '  my  messenger.'  He  uses  the  term  three 
times  and  in  three  applications.  First,  it  is  a 
designation  of  the  true  priest,  whose  work  is  to 
conserve  spiritual  knowledge  and  teach  the  law 
of  God  (27).  Secondly  and  thirdly,  in  31  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  forerunner,  and  to  the  '  messenger  of  the 
covenant,'  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Person  styled  '  the  Lord  whom  you  seek.'  These 
two  applications  are  in  the  NT  interpreted  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  Messiah  respectively.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  with  reference  to  the  forerunner  are 
with  a  change  of  pronoun  ('thee'  for  'me')  re- 
peated in  identical  form  in  each  of  the  Synoptics 
(Mk  l2,  Mt  ll10,  Lk  7-7).  In  these  quotations,  as 
in  Lk  952,  the  messenger  is  one  sent  before  to  pro- 
claim or  to  prepare.  The  direct  application  of  the 
term  to  Jesus  is  not  made  in  the  NT,  though  a 
kindred  idea  is  frequently  expressed  :  in  the  saying 
which  occurs  in  all  the  Gospels,  '  He  that  receiveth 
me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me'  (Mt  1040,  Mk  9s7, 
Lk  948  1016,  Jn  1320  1244) ;  in  the  frequent  Johannme 
phrase  'whom  God  hath  sent,'  and  in  the  com- 
mission (Jn2021);  and  even  in  the  term  'gospel' 
(evayytXiov),  which  is  expressive  of  what  Jesus  de- 
scribed Himself  as  anointed  of  God  and  sent  to 
preach  (Lk  418).  The  conceptions  of  Christ  as  the 
Revealer  of  the  Father  and  the  incarnate  Word 
are  also  kindred;  and  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  language  of  Malachi  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  l2  31  7 
and  throughout.  R-  SCOTT. 

2.  In  He  620  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  our  Fore- 
runner (-n-podpofios)  '  within  the  veil.'  This  is  the 
only  place  in  the  NT  where  the  title  is  used.  A  to6- 
dpop.os  (in  the  literal  sense)  was  a  messenger  sent  in 
front  of  the  main  army  to  examine  the  ground, 
clear  the  front  of  obstacles,  or  notify  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  to  the  main  body  advancing  behind 
(i.e.  a  scout,  light-armed  soldier,  or  spy).  Here  it 
is  connected  with  the  priestly  work  of  our  Lord. 
He  has  entered  within  the  veil  'for  us\'  as  our 
'  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek, 
i.e.  in  our  interest,  namely,  to  obtain  pardon  for 
us  (912),   to  represent  us  in  the  presence  of  trod 
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(v.24),  and  to  open  up  for  us  an  entrance  into 
heaven  itself  (1019)'  (Lunemann  in  Meyer's  Com.). 
Probably,  however,  the  military  connotation  is  not 
to  be  entirely  ignored.  Just  as  an  army  advances 
securely  under  cover  of  its  scouts  far  in  front,  so 
the  army  of  believers  moves  on  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  without  fear,  knowing  that 
our  great  Forerunner  is  in  front.  He  has  en- 
countered and  conquered  death  for  us,  so  that  we 
have  no  need  to  fear  anything.  This  thought  is 
beautifully  elaborated  from  another  point  of  view 
in  Jn  142-  3.  When  Jesus  came  back  for  a  moment 
from  the  silent  land,  it  was  not  with  an  air  of 
terror  or  defeat,  but  as  a  conqueror,  crying  '  All 
hail!'  (Mt  28s).  There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
Beyond  whither  Jesus  has  gone  before  us  '  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  us.'  E.  Griffith- Jones. 

MESSIAH  is  the  English  word  based  on  the 
Greek  representation  of  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  The  Gr.  reproduction  assumes  the  varied 
forms  Me<rlas,  Me<nri<xj,  and  MecrWas,  corresponding 
to  the  Hebrew  oto  and  the  Aramaic  kite"!?.  The 
Heb.  is  the  normal  katil  form,  meaning  '  anointed,' 
which  is  tr.  into  Greek  in  the  term  which  has  be- 
come so  familiar,  xPtaT^s>  the  agnomen  of  our  Lord. 
The  Heb.  rrtyo  was  a  term  applied  pre-eminently  to 
the  king,  who  was  designated  to  office  by  the  cere- 
mony of  anointing  (1  S  918  101,  2  K  92-  3-  6).  Priests 
were  consecrated  to  office  in  like  manner  (Lv  812, 
cf.  43- 18>« 

i.  Anointing  OF  KINGS.— The  custom  of  anoint- 
ing the  king,  from  which  his  designation  as  '  mes- 
siah '  arose,  is  connected  with  magical  usages  of 
hoary  antiquity,  based  on  the  conception  that  the 
smearing  or  pouring  of  the  unguent  on  the  body 
endows  the  human  subject  with  certain  qualities. 
Thus  the  Arabs  of  Eastern  Africa  believe  that  an 
unguent  of  lion's  fat  inspires  a  man  with  boldness, 
and  makes  the  wild  beasts  flee  in  terror  from  him. 
Other  illustrations  may  be  found  in  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough2,  ii.  364  ff.  The  Tell  el-Amarna  inscriptions 
show  that  this  custom  of  anointing  the  king  with  oil 
prevailed  in  Western  Asia  at  least  as  far  back  as 
B.C.  1450.  The  passage  to  which  we  refer  occurs 
in  a  letter  from  a  certain  Ramman  -  nirari  of 
Xuhassi  in  Northern  Syria  addressed  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  former  king 
of  Egypt  [Thothmes  III.]  had  'poured  oil  on  the 
head '  of  fiamman-nirari's  grandfather  and  estab- 
lished him  as  king  of  Nuhassi.*  Frazer's  great 
work  has  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  super- 
natural endowments  of  a  king  who  was  regarded 
as  a  quasi-deity.f  That  ancient  Israel  also  be- 
lieved that  the  royal  dignity  involved  supernatural 
Divine  powers,  and  that  the  oil  poured  upon  the 
king  conveyed  these  powers  (like  the  '  laying  on  of 
hands  '),  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt.  The  oil,  like 
the  sprinkled  blood  in  a  covenant-rite  J  (Ex  246ff-), 
possessed  a  magical  virtue.  § 

Like  the  priest,  the  king  was  regarded  as  a 
Divine  intermediary,  and  assumed  the  supreme 
ritual  functions  of  a  priest  in  his  own  person. 
Among  the  ancient  Semites,  especially  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  the  earthly  ruler  or  king 
was  considered  to  be  the  supreme  God's  representa- 
tive or  viceroy.  Sometimes  he  declares  himself 
the  '  son  of  the  deity  '  {e.g.  in  the  opening  line  of 
Ashurbanipal's  cylinder-inscription   he  calls   him- 

•Winckler,  Thontafeln  von  Tell  el-Amarna  (vol.  v.  in 
Schrader's  KIB),  Letter  37  (p.  i)s). 

t  Golden  Bough  2,  i.  137-156  ;  cf.  also  his  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Kingship  (1905). 

»  According  to  Westermarck,  the  blood  shed  possesses  a 
magical  power  of  conveying  a  curse  ('  Magic  and  Social  Re- 
lations' in  Sociological  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  100).  In  the  case  of  a 
"™"'  the  curse  falls  if  the  covenant  be  not  fulfilled. 

5  Thus  shields  were  smeared  with  oil  to  render  them  or 
their  owners  immune  (2  S  l-'i,  cf.  Is  215.  Saul's  shield  was  un- 
anointed,  and  so  its  owner  perished). 


self  binutu  Ashur  u  Belit,  ■  offspring  of  Ashur  and 
Beltis ' ;  cf.  the  language  of  Ps  27),  or  '  favourite  of 
the  deity '  (cf.  the  name  of  the  Bab.  monarch 
Naram-Sin,  '  beloved  of  Sin.'  Sargon  calls  himself 
in  the  opening  of  his  Nimrud  insc.  '  the  favourite 
of  Anu  and  Bel ').  Further  parallels  in  the  case 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  may  be  found  in  Schrader,  COT 
ii.  105  ff.  See  also  Tiele,  Bab.  Assyr.  Gesch. 
491  ff.  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (B.C.  1100)  calls  himself 
USakku  (PA-TE-SI)  of  the  God  Ashur  (Prism-Insc. 
col.  vii.  62.  63),  i.e.  Ashur's  plenipotentiary.  That 
in  this  sacred  function  priestly  office  was  involved 
may  be  readily  inferred.  Thus  Ashurbanipal  (like 
Sargon)  calls  himself  not  only  the  Saknu  or  vice- 
gerent of  Bel,  but  also  the  Sangu  or  priest  of 
Ashur.  Similarly  the  Homeric  kings  offer  sacri- 
fice on  behalf  of  the  people.  As  Robertson  Smith 
remarks  ('Priest'  in  EBr9),  the  king  in  both 
Greece  and  Rome  was  the  acting  head  of  the 
State  -  religion.  So  also  in  ancient  pre  -  exilian 
Israel,  David  and  Solomon  offered  sacrifices  (2  S 
617fl',  1  K  863)  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of 
the  age. 

ii.  Unique  position  of  David  in  Hebrew 
THOUGHT. — Among  the  Hebrew  anointed  kings 
or  messiahs,  David  came  in  course  of  time  to  have 
a  special  significance.  His  importance  was  en- 
hanced by  the  history  of  the  three  centuries  that 
followed  his  reign.  No  Israelite  or  Jew  living 
in  the  year  B.C.  730  could  have  failed  to  note  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  monarchs  of  the  seed  of  David  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem  and  the  succession  of  brief 
dynasties  and  usurping  kings  who  followed  one 
another  on  the  throne  of  Samaria.  The  swiftly 
passing  series  of  short  reigns  terminated  by  vio- 
lence which  filled  the  space  of  15  years  in  Northern 
Israel  from  the  close  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  (which 
lasted  nearly  a  century)  to  the  accession  of  Hoshea, 
Assyria's  nominee,  to  the  dismembered  kingdom, 
deeply  impressed  the  prophet  of  Ephraim,  who 
exclaims  : — 
•  They  have  appointed  kings,  but  not  from  me  (i.e.  Jahweh)  ; 

Have  made  princes,  but  I  knew  them  not '  (Hos  84). 

It  is  not  surprising,  amid  the  rapid  changes  of 
rulers  and  the  disasters  wrought  by  foreign  in- 
vasion, that  Hosea  should  have  prophesied  the  dis- 
cipline of  exile  for  his  faithless  countrymen,  and  as 
its  final  issue  that  they  should  return  and  seek 
Jahweh  their  God  and  'David  their  king.'*  For 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  three  centuries 
the  seed  of  David  had  survived  every  peril.  The 
'  sure  mercies  of  David '  to  which  the  Jews  still 
clung,  though  with  feeble  hope,  in  the  dark  days 
of  exile  (Is  553),  began  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  to  take 
root  in  the  national  imagination.  Though  Judah 
was  destined  to  suffer  terrible  chastisements,  yet  as 
a  result  of  the  disciplinary  trial  '  a  remnant  would 
return'  (i.e.  be  converted)  to  Jahweh,  and  Jeru- 
salem would  be  preserved  from  the  onslaughts  of 
the  Assyrian  foe.  The  Immanuel  prophecy,  which 
contained  the  assurance  of  God's  presence  among 
His  people,  delivered  to  the  doubting  Ahaz  and 
his  unbelieving  court  during  the  dark  days  of 
B.C.  735,  became  the  germ  of  a  great  series  of  Mes- 
sianic passages  which  are  found  in  Is  91"6  [Eng.  2_7], 
which  was  probably  composed  soon  after  B.C.  701, 
in  1 11"9,  and,  lastly,  in  321"3.  In  the  first  the  Messiah 
is  portrayed  as  a  military  conquering  hero,  '  break- 
ing in  pieces  the  oppressor's  mace '  ;  in  the  second, 
the  sounds  of  discord  cease,  and  He,  sprung  from 
Jesse's  stock,  is  the  ruler  of  justice  and  peace  in 
God's  '  holy  mountain '  of  Zion,  where  even  the 
*  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  clause  is 
not  genuine  in  Hos  35.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  if  the  idea 
'had  its  roots  in  Isaiah's  time'  and  not  in  that  out  of  which 
Ezk  3423  3724f.  458.  9  and  Jer  309  arose  (Harper,  ad  loc),  we 
should  follow  Wellhausen  in  rejecting  the  clause.  Nowack 
rejects  the  entire  verse. 
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powers  of  violence  and  injustice  are  turned  into 
submission  to  a  Divine  authority.  In  the  last  He 
is  again  the  King  who  shall  reign  in  righteousness, 
'  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  a  covert  from  the 
tempest.' 

All  these  passages,  as  well  as  Is  22-4,  are  regarded  by  Duhm 
as  Isaianic.  On  the  other  hand,  Cheyne,  Hackmann,  and  Marti 
hold  that  they  are  post-exilic,*  but  on  what  the  present  writer 
considers  to  be  insufficient  grounds.  The  subject  is  discussed 
by  Cheyne  in  his  Introd.  to  Isaiah,  pp.  41  ff.,  57  flf. ,  and  173- 
176 ;  also  by  Hackmann,  Die  Zukunftserwartung  des  Jesaia, 
pp.  126-156,  and  by  Marti  in  his  Commentary  on  the  above  pass- 
ages :  cf.  also  his  Gesch.  der  Isr.  Religion  *,  p.  191  footn.,  255  ff. 
On  the  other  side,  see  the  Commentaries  of  Duhm  and  Dillmann- 
Kittel  (1898)  on  these  passages,  and  the  Century  Bible,  Com.  on 
'  Isaiah '  by  the  present  writer.  Kautzsch,  in  his  elaborate  art. 
'  Religion  of  Israel '  in  Hastings'  DB  (Extra  Vol.  p.  696*),  admits 
the  reasonableness  of  the  view  here  advocated. 

After  the  gleams  of  hope  awakened  by  Hezekiah 
and  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the 
glowing  anticipations  of  an  ideal  Messianic  King 
clothed  with  Divine  powers,  to  which  Isaiah  in  the 
early  years  of  the  7th  cent,  gave  expression,  there 
followed  a  time  of  reaction  when  these  high  hopes 
suffered  temporary  eclipse.  Men's  hearts  became 
sick  of  waiting.  The  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  fol- 
lowed by  the  brief  reign  of  Anion,  w^s  a  period  of 
religious  as  well  as  political  decline.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reign  of  Josiah  reawakened  the  hopes  of 
the  faithful  adherents  of  Jahweh,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  Messianic  expectation  revives  in  the 
oracles  of  Jeremiah.  In  235"8  (cf.  309)  he  foretells 
the  coming  days  when  a  righteous  branch  or  shoot 
shall  be  raised  unto  David,  who  shall  reign  pru- 
dently and  execute  judgment  and  justice.  In  his 
days  Judah  shall  be  saved  and  Israel  dwell  secure, 
and  the  name  by  which  he  shall  be  called  is 
'  Jahweh  is  our  righteousness.'  This  fragment 
probably  belongs  to  the  earlier  utterances  of  Jere- 
miah, and  upon  it  Zechariah  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  post-exilic  period  bases  his  well-known 
prophecies  (38  612),  in  which  Joshua  and  his  com- 
rades are  addressed  as  tokens  of  the  coming  of 
Jahweh's  servant  '  the  branch '  (38).  In  612  it  is 
made  clear  that  Zerubbabel  of  the  seed  of  David  is 
meant,  who  is  destined  to  complete  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  t  With  the  passage  in  Jer  235"8  cf. 
also  309  3315  as  well  as  Ezk  2132  3423"31  3724.  In 
Jeremiah  less  stress  is  laid  on  the  personal  and 
material  features,  more  emphasis  placed  on  the 
ethical.  Also  it  appears  from  several  passages 
that  Jeremiah  thought  rather  of  a  succession  of 
rulers  of  Davidic  descent  than  of  a  single  ruler. 
But  in  determining  this  question  the  utmost 
critical  caution  is  required.  Thus  3314"24  is  re- 
garded by  most  critics  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
oracles  of  Jeremiah  (see,  e.g.,  Giesebrecht's  Com., 
and  Cornill  in  SBOT).  Certainly  after  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  the  personal  features  in  Messianic  pro- 
phecy became  fainter.  '  There  shall  not  be  cut  off 
from  David  one  that  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the 
house  of  Israel'  (Jer  3317),  points  to  a  succession  of 
rulers  at  a  time  when  the  hopes  of  Israel  still  clung 
to  the  '  sure  mercies  of  David.'  But  this  utter- 
ance, as  we  have  already  seen,  belongs  to  a  later 
time  than  that  of  Jeremiah.  Zephaniah  and  Oba- 
diah  make  no  reference  to  the  Messianic  King. 
When  we  consider  their  historic  environment,  this 
is  not  surprising.    For  royalty  in  Judah  was  rapidly 

*  Recently  Prof.  R.  H.  Kennett  has  discussed  Is  91-7  in  JThSt 
(April  1906),  and  would  assign  it  to  the  Maccabsean  period. 
The  epithets  are  referred  to  Simon  the  Maccabee. 

t  Duhm  deals  very  arbitrarily  with  these  passages.  Jer  235-8 
was  not  the  genuine  utterance  of  Jeremiah,  but  a  post-exilic 
addition.  Zee  38  612  are  badly  corrupted,  and  later  editors  have 
sought  to  eliminate  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  from  the  original 
oracle,  because  Zechariah's  prophecies  with  respect  to  him  were 
not  fulfilled.  v 

Probably  Mic  51-8,  like  Jer  235-8,  may  be  assigned  to  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  the  religious  and  political 
outlook  of  Judah  appeared  more  hopeful,  and  the  overthrow 
?T  if!m  seemed  as  probable  as  it  did  to  Isaiah  after  B.C.  701 
(Is  9J-  -i  [Heb.]).    We  may  assign  Nah  22-319  to  the  same  period. 


declining  in  power  and  prestige.  The  last  kings 
of  Judah  became  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  princes,  who  pulled  the  strings  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  or  of  the  Euphrates.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  ideal  of  _  a  Davidic  ruler  ceased 
to  appeal  as  powerfully  as  it  did  a  century  earlier, 
and  ultimately  gave  place  to  another.  It  is  mar- 
vellous that  it  continued  to  survive  after  the  rude 
shocks  of  a  hundred  years. 

Its  survival  is  probably  due  to  Ezekiel,  the  priest- 
prophet,  herald  of  restoration,  of  hope  and  of  re- 
constructive effort.  This  prophet  was  an  earnest 
student  of  Israel's  past,  and  read  its  records  and 
its  oracles.  The  influence  not  only  of  his  great 
elder  contemporary  Jeremiah,  but  also  of  the  ear- 
lier prophets  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  is  unmistakable. 
The  influence  of  the  first  and  the  last  is  clear  in 
Ezk  3423-31  '  And  I  will  set  over  them  a  shepherd, 
and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David ; 
and  I  the  Lord  will  be  a  God  unto  them,  and 
my  servant  David  a  prince  in  their  midst.'  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jer  235"8,  David  represents  a  suc- 
cession of  Davidic  descendants  sitting  on  his  throne. 
When  we  turn  to  Ezekiel's  ideal  scheme  of  the 
restored  Jewish  theocracy  (chs.  40-48),  we  find  that 
the  secular  prince  of  Davidic  lineage  falls  into  the 
background,  and  his  functions  are  subordinated 
to  the  ecclesiastical  routine.  The  same  fate  in 
the  early  post-exilic  period  befalls  the  somewhat 
shadowy,  if  stately,  figure  of  Zerubbabel  in  Zee 
4  and  6  (cf.  Hag  222),  who  was  soon  destined  to  sub- 
side into  the  background  in  the  presence  of  Joshua 
tlfe  high  priest,  the  natural  and  legitimate  head  of 
the  newly  constituted  Church-nation.  In  truth, 
the  Messianic  King  rapidly  becomes  a  vanished 
ideal  of  prophecy.  In  the  closing  verses  (14-*>)  of 
Zephaniah  (obviously  an  addition  belonging  to  the 
late-exilic  or  early  post-exilic  period)  it  is  Jahweh 
who  is  Israel's  King  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
their  mighty  Hero  who  wards  off  the  nation's  foes 
(vv.15-19). 

■  When  we  turn  to  the  Deutero-Isaiah  (40-55),  we 
find  that  an  entirely  new  ideal,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  had  displaced  the  earlier 
and  older  one  created  by  Isaiah.  In  place  of  the 
national  Messianic  King  we  have  the  national- 
prophetic  ideal  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jahweh, 
through  whose  humiliation  and  sorrow  the  sinning 
nation  shall  find  peace.  God's  anointed  king,  who 
is  not  of  Davidic  descent  at  all,  but  the  Persian 
Cyrus,  is  the  chosen  instrument  for  accomplishing 
the  Divine  purposes  with  respect  to  His  servant 
Jacob  (4428  451"4).  We  shall  have  to  note  how 
profoundly  the  Deutero-Isaianic  portraiture  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  came  in  later  times  to  modify 
the  Hebrew  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  constitute 
an  entirely  new  conception  which  the  Hebrew  race 
only  partially  and  very  slowly  assimilated,  and 
whose  leaven  worked  powerfully  in  the  Messianic 
ideal  of  the  '  Son  of  Man '  in  the  consciousness  of 
Christ  and  His  immediate  followers. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Trito-Isaiah  (56-66),  which 
probably  arose  in  the  years  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  advent  of  Nehemiah,  we  find  that  the 
old  ideal  of  the  Davidic  Messiah,  which  Ezekiel  and 
Haggai  attempted  with  poor  success  to  revive,  has 
altogether  disappeared.  Not  even  in  the  lyrical 
collection  (60-62)  is  the  faintest  note  to  be  heard 
of  a  Messianic  Jewish  King.  The  prophecies  of 
Malachi  are  equally  silent.  We  have  to  wait  for 
centuries — perhaps  as  late  as  the  declining  days 
of  the  Hasmonaeans— before  the  Davidic  Messianic 
King  definitely  and  clearly  reappears. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  Greek  period  (B.C.  300  and  later),  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  a  series  of  OT  passages  of  a  Messianic 
or  reputed  Messianic  character.  (1)  Gn  3I5  (belonging  to  Hie 
earlier  Jahwistic  document,  Ji)  can  only  by  a  strained  interpre- 
tation be  regarded  as  Messianic  at  all.  The  seed  of  the  w°man 
and  the  serpent  (representing  the  power  of  evil)  are  to  be  en- 
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gaged  in  prolonged  conflict,  in  which  both  suffer  injury.  In 
this  struggle  it  is  not  expressly  stated  which  side  will  triumph 
(so  Dilluiann).  (2)  Gn  4910  is  exceedingly  obscure.  The  ren- 
dering, '  as  long  as  one  comes  to  Shiloh '  (Hitzig,  Tuch),  is  doubt- 
ful in  point  of  Hebrew  usage,  and  difficult  to  sustain  historically ; 
'  until  one  comes  to  Shiloh '  seems  quite  as  difficult  to  sustain 
historically.  The  Greek  versions  attribute  to  the  phrase  an 
obscure  Messianic  reference,  but  interpret  n'jE'  as  a  late  Hebrew 
compound  form  with  a  relative,  which  can  be  accepted  only 
after  making  violent  assumptions.*  Giesebrecht  ingeniously 
proposed  to  read  in  place  of  Tv>B  the  form  .17^0  '  his  ruler.' 
He  rightly  argues  that  to  read  rr?&  as  the  LXX  presupposes, 
immediately  followed  by  i?l,  constitutes  a  very  awkward  and 
intolerable  combination,  t  If  we  accept  this  emendation,  the 
passage  may  be  regarded  as  Messianic.  But  it  is  most  probably 
an  insertion  moulded  on  Ezk  2132,  for  ;t  stands  in  no  immediate 
relation  to  the  verses  that  precede  or  follow.!  (3)  2  S  741'. 
Here  vv.15. 16  are  the  expression,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  Nathan,  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence  to  the  House  of 
David,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century. 
Budde  refers  this  speech  of  Nathan  and  the  following  prayer  of 
David  to  a  later  period  than  the  other  more  primitive  sections 
of  the  historical  narrative,  and  we  may  reasonably  follow  him  in 
ascribing  this  passage  to  the  7th  cent. — not  improbably  the  same 
period  as  that  in  which  Jer  235-8  and  309  arose.  §  (4)  Nu  24" 
'  A  star  hath  marched  (?  gleamed)  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
hath  arisen  out  of  Israel,  and  hath  broken  in  pieces  the  sides 
(temples)  of  Moab,  and  hath  destroyed  all  the  sons  of  Seth '  (?). 
The  text  is  here  difficult,  and  many  points  are  uncertain.  The 
entire  series  of  Balaam's  oracles  are  brought  together  by  the 
redactor  of  the  J  and  E  documents,  and  the  reference  of  the 
lyric  passage  just  cited  may  be  either  to  David  (2  S  82)  or  to 
Omri  (cf.  insc.  of  Mesha,  lines  4-8,  and  art.  '  Omri '  in  Hastings' 
DB).\,  Its  Messianic  interpretation  by  early  Christian  writers 
(Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus),  as  well  as  by  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  re- 
ferred it  to  Bar  Cochba  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  (cf.  also  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon.),  need  not  detain  us.  (5)  Dt  1815 
'  A  prophet  shall  Jahweh  thy  God  raise  up  unto  thee  from  thy 
midst  from  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me.  To  him  shall  ye 
hearken.'  This  passage  is  quoted  in  Ac  322  737  as  having  an 
individual  Messianic  reference.  But  the  context  (cf.  the  verses 
that  immediately  precede)  clearly  proves  that  the  reference  is 
general,  and  not  individual.  The  Israelites  are  not  to  pay  heed 
to  the  magician  or  soothsayer,  but  to  God'3  true  prophet,  like 
Moses,  whom  He  will  raise  up  in  Israel  from  time  to  time  (see 
Driver's  Com.  in  ICC).  (6)  Lastly,  we  have  a  series  of  Psalm 
passages.  Pss  2  (esp.  v.5ff-).  72.  89.  110  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  revived  Messianic  expectation. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Greek  period.  Ps  2,  like  Ps  1  (both 
without  superscription),  was  evidently  placed  by  the  redactors 
at  the  head  of  the  Psalm  collection,  and  belongs  to  a  late  period. 
Ps  2,  like  Ps  110,  originates  from  the  Maccabaean  days,  when  the 
old  conception  of  the  national  deliverer  from  foreign  enemies, 
which  was  created  by  Isaiah  after  Judah's  emergence  from  a 
desperate  crisis,  once  more  revived. 

Before  we  come  to  deal  with  the  later  phases  of 
Messianic  expectation,  we  would  here  note  the  his- 
toric evolution  of  three  distinct  lines  of  anticipa- 
tion respecting  the  human  agency  whereby  Israel's 
salvation  and  the  establishment  of  a  Divine  and 
righteous  rule  would  be  effected.  (1)  The  righteous 
Messianic  warrior-king  of  Davidic  descent.  (2) 
The  prophetic  sufferer  portrayed  in  Is  40-55,  and 
esp.  in  5213-53J2  —  a  conception  which  may  also 
underlie  the  obscure  passage  Zee  1210-  ".  (3)  The 
prophetic  ideal,  based  mainly  on  Dt  1815,  which 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  heraldic  prophet  of 
'  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,'  the  Elijah 
of  Mai  4«-  [Heb.  322f-],  or  was  identified  with  the 
Messiah  Himself  (Ac  322'-).  Cf.  Mk  615  828,  Jn  l21 
614  740,  and  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  67  f. 

iii.    Transformation    of   the    Messianic 

IDEAL  THROUGH  APOCALYPTIC— The  kingdom 
pf  righteousness  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  or  what 
is  expressed  in  the  Biblical  phrase  the  Kingdom  of 

LXX  t«  ktoxiiu-im  xIt£,  'that  which  is  reserved  for  him.' 
The  LXX  in  some  variants  has  'in;  «»  "Mhn  Z  kvixurou,  'till  there 
comes  he  to  whom  it  (?  the  sceptre)  belongs,'  which  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Targ.  of  Onkelos  and  also  of  Jerusalem.  This 
most  clumsy  and  almost  impossible  construction  is  apparently 
due  to  the  influence  of  Ezk  2132,  where,  however,  we  have  a 
subject  for  the  relative  clause,  viz.  Bf  tf"Bn. 

\  Beitriige  zur  Jesaiakritik,  p.  29,  footnote.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  acquiescence  of  Gunkel  in  the  construction  pre- 
supposed in  the  alternative  rendering  of  the  LXX  variant  (cited 
in  the  previous  footnote). 

t  See  Driver  in  Expositor,  July  1885  ;  EBi,  art.  '  Shiloh ' ;  and 
Bennett's  '  Genesis '  (Century  Bible),  ad  Ion. 

»  Budde's  Com.  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  (J.  C.  B.  Mohr),  p. 
'»  ;  cf.  also  his  Richter  u.  Samuel,  pp.  244,  247. 

L  The  Com.  of  Dr.  Buchanan  Gray  (ICC)  should  be  consulted. 


God,  was  not  to  be  attained  without  a  struggle 
against  opposing  forces  political  and  moral,  or 
without  the  instrumentality  of  a  personal  leader, 
sometimes  an  anointed  king  of  Davidic  descent, 
through  whom  the  victory  was  to  be  won  for 
Israel.  For  throughout  we  find  that  Israel,  or  a 
purified  remnant,  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  whole 
movement  towards  righteousness,  and  becomes 
more  or  less  identified  with  it.  Accordingly,  the 
closest  connexion  subsisted  between  the  national 
Messiah  and  that  future  state  of  blessedntss,  a 
restored  theocracy,  which  became  the  steadfast 
expectation  of  the  Jewish  race  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Solomon's  temple  in  B.C.  587.  At  first  it 
was  believed  that  the  desired  consummation  would 
not  long  be  delayed.  The  existing  generation  and 
the  earthly  scene  in  which  the  prophet  lived  would 
behold  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  and  the  advent 
of  the  salvation  foretold.  But  ever  since  the 
days  of  Amos,  and  still  more  after  the  discipline 
of  the  Exile,  the  horizons  of  time  and  space  ex- 
panded. 

1.  After  the  Exile  and  the  return  of  the  G6lah 
(exiled  Jews),  the  advent  of  the  fulfilled  hopes  of 
a  Divine  kingdom  of  righteousness  was  still  de- 
layed, and  the  Messianic  age  seemed  as  far  off  as 
ever,  even  after  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  had  worked 
at  their  task  of  reform.  As  time  went  on,  the 
disappointed  expectations  of  post-exilic  Judaism 
bred  among  the  spiritual  leaders  a  spirit  of  hope- 
lessness as  to  the  political  outlook,  and  this  is 
echoed  in  their  religious  hymns :  '  Does  Jahweh 
cast  off  in  abhorrence  for  ever  ;  will  he  no  move  be 
gracious  ?  Is  there  an  end  to  his  kindness  for  ever- 
more' (Ps  77s-  9  [Heb.])  ;  cf.  Pss  22.  37,  etc.  Trust 
in  Jahweh  still  survived,  and  His  faithful  followers 
clung  to  the  T6rah  (Ps  198"1-  [Heb.]  and  119  passim), 
but  Messianic  expectation  languished.  The  out- 
look of  the  present  time  was  hopeless.  But  amid 
the  enlarged  horizons  of  time  as  well  as  space  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  thoughts  of  some  of 
the  most  spiritual  minds  in  Judaism  were  directed 
to  the  transcendental  and  ultimate.  In  that  world 
God  would  finally  vindicate  Himself  and  His  ways 
to  the  expectant  faith  of  Israel.  A  distinction  be- 
gan to  be  established  between  the  present  and  the 
future  age  or  seon.  The  former  is  corrupt,  and 
hopelessly  delivered  over  to  Satan  and  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Victory  will  come  in  the  latter.  As 
we  approach  the  time  of  Christ,  the  distinction 
between  the  present  age  (fwn  nVij;  or  aiCov  oStos)  and 
the  age  to  come  (Nan  dVij;  or  aiuv  /^XXwc)  becomes 
sharply  contrasted,  and  the  transcendental  feat- 
ures and  colouring  which  invest  the  latter,  and  the 
final  conflict  with  the  heathen  or  demonic  powers 
(Gog  and  Magog  in  Ezk  38.  39,  attributed  by  some 
recent  critics  to  a  later  hand  than  Ezekiel)  charac- 
terize the  new  and  later  phase  of  Messianic  ex- 
pectation. This  final  agony  or  conflict,  called  in 
later  times  the  '  Messianic  sufferings  or  pangs ' 
(ir^an  'ban),  which  was  to  usher  in  the  new  age, 
was  no  longer  confined  to  earth.  It  was  universal 
and  cosmic.  These  apocalyptic  features  (which 
first  meet  us  clearly  in  that  latest  addendum  to 
the  Isaianic  oracles,  Is  24-27)  now  impress  them- 
selves on  Messianic  expectation,  though  by  no 
means  always;  cf.  Mk  136"37,  Jn  16" •*•-*>. 

2.  Another  feature  of  equal  importance,  which 
begins  to  emerge  in  apocalyptic  literature,  left  its 
impress  on  Messianic  expectation,  viz.  the  belief 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  first  clear 
intimations  of  this  faith  are  to  be  found  in  Is  2619, 
Dn  122.  In  the  older  apocrypha  (Sirach,  Judith, 
Tobit,  1  Mac.)  it  is  absent.  In  the  later  (2  Mac 
79.  i4. 23. 29. 36  io43.  44)  it  is  obviously  present.  In  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  it  takes  the  form  of  a  happy 
life  after  death  for  the  just  (31"51  47  516  620).*    It  is 

*  Schiirer,  GJV*  ii.  508. 
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hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  how  profoundly 
this  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
(the  most  primitive  form  of  the  doctrine  limited 
the  resurrection  to  them)  moulded  the  Christology 
of  St.  Paul.  For  to  St.  Paul,  Christ  is  the  Second 
Adam,  endowed  with  the  irveviw,  faowoi.ovi>  (1  Co 
1545),  in  whom  all  His  faithful  followers  are  made 
alive  (v.22) ;  cf.  Ro  6s"11.  See  Volz,  Jud.  Eschato- 
logie,  pp.  237-248. 

3.  The  pre- mundane,  existence-  of  the  Messiah 
was  another  mode  of  the  larger  transcendental 
mould  of  thought  which  apocalyptic  reveals.  Be- 
lief in  the  ante-natal  existence  of  the  Messiah  was 
only  part  of  a  general  tendency  of  Jewish  specula- 
tion. The  new  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  and  Para- 
dise existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
(Apoc.  Bar  43  594,  Assumpt.  Mosis  l14- 17).  The 
Midrash  on  Pr  89  even  goes  beyond  this,  and  ex- 
pressly mentions  the  Messiah  among  the  seven 
things  created  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  viz. 
the  Throne  of  Glory,  Messiah  the  King,  the  T6rah, 
ideal  Israel,  Repentance,  and  Gehenna.*  The 
pre-mundane  existence  of  the  Messiah  is  also 
certified  in  the  Targ.  on  Is  96  and  Mic  52.  In  these 
metaphysical  conceptions,  stimulated,  as  we  may 
with  considerable  probability  believe,  through  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas  which  passed 
in  the  great  stream  of  Hellenic  influence  over  the 
Jewish  Diaspora,  we  clearly  discern  what  Charles 
aptly  calls  a  Semitic  philosophy  of  religion,  t  By 
this  doctrine  of  pre-mundane  existence  the  things 
of  God  were  lifted  above  the  universal  lot  of  change 
and  decay,  and  brought  into  the  realm  of  adaman- 
tine permanence.  As  Baldensperger  acutely  re- 
marks, it  became,  in  the  minds  of  reflective  and 
pious  Jews,  a  guarantee  against  loss.  J  We  need 
not  labour  to  set  forth  how  profoundly  it  affects 
NT  thought,  especially  Pauline  and  Johannine 
(2  Co  89,  Ph  27 ;  cf.  2  Co  44,  Col  l5,  He  P  210, 
Jn  l1"3). 

i.  Messianic  titles. — (a)  Among  the  most  sig- 
nificant for  students  of  the  NT  is  that  of  '  Re- 
storer,'  which  is  probably  involved  in  the  epithet 
Ta'eb,  which  occurs  in  the  apocalypse  of  the 
Samaritan  liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In 
the  day  of  Ta'eb  it  was  believed  that  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Temple  would  reappear  which  had 
been  concealed  on  Mount  Gerizim,§  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  same  idea  of  Restorer  under- 
lies the  epithet  Taxo  (Greek  t&£uii>)  in  Assumpt. 
Mosis  91.  In  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Christ 
we  frequently  meet  with  this  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  Thus  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  (Test.  Levi,  18),  which  may  have 
originated  about  a  century  before  Christ's  birth, 
the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  coming  restorer  of 
the  Paradise  lost  by  Adam's  transgression.  In 
Ac  321  the  Kaipol  aTroKaTaaratTews  clearly  reflect  this 
tradition.  This  function  of  '  restorer '  was  evi- 
dently ascribed  to  the  Messiah  and  not  to  God's 
messenger  Elias,  referred  to  in  Mai  31-  23f-  [Heb.]. 

(b)  Other  significant  epithets,  as  '  Son  of  a 
woman,'  prob.  in  allusion  to  Is  714,  appear,  if  the 
text  be  sound,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Similitudes) 
625  6929.||  This  is  of  interest  when  we  compare  the 
Pauline  '  son  of  a  woman '  (Gal  44).     On  the  other 

*  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  175. 

t  Book  of  Enoch,  Introd.  p.  23,  in  his  description  of  Apoca- 
lyptic generally.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  a  trace  of  it 
in  that  profoundly  speculative  Psalm,  139  (note  vv.15- 16).  with 
reference  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  (not  His  name 
only,  as  Volz  seems  to  assume  in  Jild.  Eschatologie,  p.  217),  see 
Enoch  482  6,  and  cf.  Charles'  notes  (and  627).  'Name'  here 
connotes  existence  as  in  the  Babyl.  Creation  tablet  (lines  1,  2). 
On  the  other  side,  as  against  the  Jewish  belief  in  Messianic 
pre-existence,  see  Dalman,  Worle  Jesu,  p.  245. 

t  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu  2,  p.  89 :  Volz,  Jud.  Eschatoloqie, 
p.  218.  "    ' 

§  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums?,  pp.  258,  267,  274. 

II  Here,  however,  it  should  be  noted,  in  both  passages  Charles 
adopts  the  reading  '  Son  of  Man.' 


hand,  the  designation  'horned,'  or  'two-horned' 
(Bereshith  Babbd,  99),  based  apparently  on  Dt  33", 
belongs  to  Jewish  literature  subsequent  to  the  1st 
cent,  and  need  not  detain  us  here.  Far  more 
significant  is  the  title  which  plays  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  viz.  : 

(e)  'Son  of  Man.' — The  employment  of  this 
phrase  as  a  Messianic  title  dates  from  the  Macca- 
bsean  period,  and  in  this  specific  sense  meets  us 
for  the  first  time  in  Dn  713.  Its  earlier  occurrence 
in  the  OT  requires  no  exposition  here.  At  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written,  Jewish 
apocalyptic  was  directed  to  the  conception  of  a  great 
final  Divine  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  present 
age,  whereby  the  coming  age  was  to  be  ushered 
in.  We  no  longer  see  the  figure  of  a  Messianic 
King  of  Davidic  descent.  His  place  is  taken  by  a 
mysterious  symbolic  portraiture  which,  as  Volz 
correctly  argues,*  is  not  angelic.  It  stands  con- 
trasted with  the  four  animal  symbolical  shapes 
previously  described,  and  especially  with  the  last 
beast  with  the  ten  horns, '  dreadful  and  exceedingly 
strong,'  which  had  ■  great  iron  teeth  that  devoured 
and  brake  in  pieces.'  In  sharp  distinction  from 
these  monstrous  and  bestial  world-powers  which 
are  finally  to  be  destroyed,  Ave  have  a  mysterious 
figure  in  human  shape. t  In  v.27  its  significance  is 
explained.  It  represents  'the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High.'  As  H.  J.  Holtzmann  correctly 
observes,  it  is  intended  to  express  '  a  world-empire 
which  is  human  and  not  brutal,  which  is  ethical 
and  noble  and  not  immoral,  which  is  like  man, 
stamped  with  the  likeness  of  God '  (Gn  l26).  That 
this  human  and  humane  world-empire  was  to  be 
Jewish  and  not  Gentile,  is  obvious  to  the  reader  of 
Daniel's  apocalypse. 

The  '  Son  of  Man '  has  a  yet  more  definite  and 
distinguished  r61e  in  the  Similitudes  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch  (chs.  37-71),  written  probably  after  B.C. 
100.  Here  He  is  obviously  a  supernatural  person- 
ality and  not  a  symbolic  figure,  or  indefinitely 
expressed  as  'like  a  son  of  man.'  The  Son  of 
Man  is  not  mere  man.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
ch.  39,  where  a  cloud  and  whirlwind  carry  Enoch 
away  and  set  him  down  at  the  end  of  the  heavens. 
There  he  sees  the  mansions  of  the  holy,  and  among 
these  latter  '  the  Elect  One  of  righteousness  and 
faith,'  which  is  another  name  for  the  '  Son  of  Man ' 
(v.6).  Moreover,  He  sits  on  God's  throne  (513), 
which  is  also  His  own  throne  (6927-  w),  possesses 
universal  dominion  (62°),  and  all  judgment  is  com- 
mitted to  Him  (6927).  Various  alternative  titles 
are  given  to  Him,  viz.  '  the  Righteous  One '  (382- 3 
536),  and  '  the  Elect  One '  (396  405  453f-).  We  note 
meanwhile  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  also  Judge. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  while  the  term  in 
Daniel  is  symbolical  of  the  human  rule  of  God's 
people  Israel,  in  Enoch  it  is  the  designation  of  a 
supernatural  personality,  who  holds  universal  em- 
pire and  wields  the  office  of  Judge. 

When  we  pass  from  this  apocalyptic  use  of  the 
title  '  Son  of  Man '  to  its  employment  in  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels,  we  observe  a  great  change.  It  was 
without  question  Christ's  favourite  designation  of 
Himself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Synoptics 
the  term  relatively  occurs  twice  as  often  as  it  does 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  occurs  30  times  in 
Matthew,  14  times  in  Mark,  and  25  times  in  Luke. 
In  John  it  is  found  only  12  times. 

Christ's  employment  of  the  term  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  Consequently  we  are  in  danger,  as  Bous- 
set points  out,  of  giving  a  one-sided  interpretation 
to  the  expression,  either  by  taking  it  predominantly 
in  the  eschatological  sense  of  Daniel  or  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  or  as  signifying  ideal  typical  man  (as 

*  Jud.  Eschatologie,  p.  10  f. 

+  On  the  element  of  mystery  attaching  to  the  use  of  the  pre- 
position 3  (in  tWN  1}?),  see  Volz,  ib. 
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Schleiermacher  assumes).*  Probably  Charles  is  on 
the  right  path  when  he  interprets  the  Synoptic 
use  of  the  phrase  as  involving  a  combination  of 
two  contrasted  ideas  —  the  transcendent  conception 
of  apocalyptic  and  the  Deutero  -  Isaianic  ideal  of 
Jahweh's  Suffering  Servant.!  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  the  latter  was  the  prevailing  conception 
in  Christ's  personal  consciousness  rather  than  the 
former  or  eschatological  use  of  the  phrase ;  while 
the  former  was  the  interpretation  of  the  title  which 
dominated  the  thought  of  the  Synoptic  writers,  and 
came  to  be  impressed  on  the  utterances  of  Jesus. 
This  view  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that 

.    P     i> 

in  Aramaic  the  term  'Son  of  Man'   (J-«-J   f^3) 

7 

means  simply  'man.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Jesus  could  have  employed 
so  colourless  and  vague  a  designation  of  Himself  ; 
and  Bousset  is  probably  right  in  his  contention, 
as  against  Wellhausen,  that  such  a  term,  employed 
in  Aramaic,  could  easily  come  to  acquire  a  special 
eschatological  significance.:!:  In  all  probability, 
Jesus  on  certain  momentous  occasions  so  used  it. 
How  far  it  was  weighted  with  the  significance  that 
the  phrase  conveys  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  when  the 
expression  was  actually  employed  by  Jesus,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  believe 
that  in  the  personal  consciousness  of  Jesus  the 
superadded  notion  of  pre-mundane  existence  was 
attached  to  the  term,  though  Jn  858  ('Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am')  would  fairly  point  in  this 
direction.  We  certainly  have  no  clear  right  to 
infer  it  from  Mk  126.  Moreover,  there  is  some 
weight  in  the  suggestion  which  a  few  scholars, 
including  Bousset,  have  put  forth,  that  the  term 
'  Son  of  Man '  has  been  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  in  many  cases  when  He  simply  used  the 
first  personal  pronoun. §  That  He  did,  however, 
employ  the  phrase  in  an  'eschatological  sense  of 
Himself,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
lime dignity  which  it  conferred,  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  question  (Mk  1462 ; 
cf.  Mt  26M,  Lk  2269),  He  quotes  the  well-known 
Daniel  passage  (713),  declaring  that  men  would  see 
Him,  the  Son  of  Man,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
power  (i.e.  of  God),  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  This  utterance  is  certified  by  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels ;  and  all  three  agree  in  giving  it 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  before 
the  Sanhedrin.  This  testimony,  however,  carries 
us  one  step  further.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
sociate in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  the  assump- 
tion of  this  high  eschatological  dignity  without 
including  in  it  the  judicial  function.  The  Oriental 
king  was  also  judge.  As  King  or  Messiah,  Jesus 
had,  with  full  consent  from  Himself,  been  already 
acclaimed  (Mk  ll7"11),  and,  with  the  title  of  '  King 
of  the  Jews'  placed  on  the  cross  by  the  Roman 
governor,  He  was  crucified  (Mk  1526  ;  cf.  vv.12- I8-  32). 
Moreover,  His  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  closely  bound  up  with  the  conception  of  im- 
pending judgment.  '  Just  as  He  could  not  dispense 
with  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom  and  the  judgment, 
if  He  wished  to  make  Himself  intelligible  to  His 
countrymen,  so  He  could  not  dispense  with  the 
Messianic  idea  if  He  wished  to  be  intelligible  to 

*  Jesu  Predigt  in  ihrem  Gegensatze  zum  Judenthxim,  p.  112  f. 

tBook  of  Enoch,  Appendix  B,  p.  315  ff.  ;  cf.  also  Bartlet, 
Expositor,  Pec.  1892. 

t  Religion  des  Judentums?,  p.  305,  footnote. 

5  Bousset's  Jesus  (Eng.  ed.),  p.  188.  Bousset  thinks  that  it 
was  not  till  the  closing  months  of  His  ministry  that  this  title 
was  assumed ;  '  in  face  of  the  threatening  doom  of  final  failure 
• . .  only  briefly  and  sparingly  did  He  adopt  the  name '  (p.  192  f.). 
home  colour  is  given  to  this  view,  that  the  Synoptic  writers 
nave  frequently  supplied  the  phrase  in  Christ's  discourses,  by 
comparing  Vve*sv  s/ioD  in  Mt  510  with  the  parallel  htxx.  rou  vioZ  tou 
*>Vp£rrm  in  Lk  622.  But  in  the  extremely  severe  limitation  im- 
posed by  Bousset  on  Christ's  employment  of  the  term  we  are 
unable  to  concur. 


Himself  (Bousset).*  It  is  easy  to  draw  the  neces- 
sary corollary.  In  the  designation  '  Son  of  Man ' 
applied  by  Jesus  to  Himself  in  an  eschatological 
sense,  there  was  involved  the  other  conception  which 
meets  us  in  the  Similitudes  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
that  of  universal  judge. t 

But  the  eschatological  side  is  not  the  only,  nor 
is  it  the  most  important,  aspect  of  the  conception 
of  '  Son  of  Man '  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  the  Syn- 
optic writers.  Far  greater,  viewed  from  the  ethical 
standpoint,  was  the  human  aspect  of  the  lowly 
Suffering  Servant  suggested  by  the  Deutero- Isaiah. 
This  certainly  could  never  have  been  invented  by 
the  Synoptic  writers.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christ's  thought  respecting  Himself.  It  is  never- 
theless remarkable  that  the  locus  classicus  of  the 
NT  writers  who  reflected  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Messiah's  crucifixion,  viz.  Is  53,  was  never,  so  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  Synoptic  writers,  quoted 
by  Jesus  Himself,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Lk  2237.  That  this  prophecy,  however,  must  have 
been  in  His  mind,  seems  fairly  clear  from  Mk  1045 
126"10 ;  cf.  Jn  1312"17  and  Lk  2425- 26.  Accordingly, 
the  title  '  Son  of  Man '  had  a  twofold  significance. 
It  is  employed  when  Christ's  claims  to  power  and 
authority  are  asserted,  both  now  and  in  His  future 
Kingdom  and  glory.  The  '  Son  of  Man '  has  power 
to  forgive  sins  (Mk  210).  He  is  Lord  over  the  Sab- 
bath (Alt  128).  He  will  appear  clothed  in  power  at 
the  last  day  (Mk  1462).  But  the  title  is  also  used 
in  immediate  connexion  with  His  human  nature, 
lowliness,  poverty,  suffering,  and  death.  '  The  Son 
of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking'  (Mt  ll19,  Lk  734) ; 
'  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ' 
(Mt  820,  Lk  958) ;  '  is  betrayed '  (Mk  1421) ;  '  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister '  (Mk  1045) ; 
suffers  and  is  condemned  (Mk  831).  The  paradox 
of  this  twofold  antithetic  significance  is  solved  by 
the  positive  truth  which  underlies  it.  The  peculiar 
and  special  function  of  dignity  and  privilege  which 
belongs  to  the  '  Son  of  Man '  rests  on  an  ethical 
basis.  He  that  has  come  to  serve,  suffer,  and  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many,  will  pass  through  agony 
and  death  to  His  place  of  exaltation  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  (cf.  Ac  318  832  17s  2623).  Upon  this  basis 
St.  Paul  and  his  successors  have  built.  We  also 
are  to  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  share  in  His 
glory  (Ro  817).  The  Kenotic  doctrine  of  Ph  26-  7  is 
reared  on  this  foundation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
respecting  Himself  as  'Son  of  Man,'  whereby  we 
learn  that  He  was  '  made  perfect  through  sufferings,' 
and  became  '  the  leader  of  our  salvation  '  (He  29- 10). 

(d)  '  Son  of  God '  is  a  designation  frequently 
applied  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  applied 
by  Jesus  to  Himself  as  the  expression  of  His  vivid 
consciousness  of  God's  presence  in  His  life,  and  the 
intimate  bond  that  united  Him  to  the  Father  (Mt 
ll27).  In  His  native  Aramaic,  Abbd  was  the  mode 
of  address  in  prayer  that  came  most  naturally  to 
His  lips,  and  became  a  tradition  in  the  worship  of 
the  early  Christian  Church  (Ro  815).  That  the  re- 
lation claimed  by  Jesus  was  a  special  one,  is  indi- 
cated by  His  use  of  the  expression  'my  Father' 
in  Mt  ll27  1835  2023,  whereas  in  Mt  632  1029  God  is 
spoken  of  to  the  audience  before  Jesus  as  'your 
Father.'  More  significant  still  is  the  designation 
of  Himself  as  '  beloved  Son '  in  the  parable  of  the 
Vineyard  let  out  to  Husbandmen  (Mk  126),  and 
also  by  the  voice  which  spoke  to  Him  from  heaven 
at  His  baptism  (Mt  316- 17,  Mk  l10- »  Lk  321-  22). 
Upon  this  unquestionable  basis  of  language  em- 
ployed by  Jesus  respecting  Himself,  the  frequent 
application  of  this  designation  'Son  of  God'  to 

*  Jesus,  p.  178.  Bousset,  however,  refuses  to,  include  in 
Christ's  conception  of  the  title  '  Son  of  Man '  the  idea  of  His 
own  judgeship  (p.  194). 

t  Cf.  Mk  1326. 27,  Mt  25M-32,  2  Co  510.  See  also  Friedlander, 
Die  religiiisen  Bewegungen  innerhalb  des  Judentums  im  Zeit- 
alter  Jesu,  p.  325. 
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Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the  same 
phrase  with  the  epithet  /^ovoyevris  in  the  Johannine 
writings,  was  obviously  founded.  In  the  memor- 
able scene  at  Ctesarea  Philippi,  when  Jesus  ques- 
tioned His  disciples  as  to  their  belief  respecting 
Himself,  Peter,  according  to  the  Matthew  tradi- 
tion, replied,  'Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God'  (Mt  1616).  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  expression  '  Son  of  God '  was  a 
Messianic  title.  But  in  this  connexion  two  things 
should  be  noted  :  ( 1 )  Mk  829  gives  Peter's  reply  in 
the  briefer  form  '  Thou  art  the  Messiah.'  (2)  There 
is  scarcely  any  evidence  in  later  Jewish  literature 
to  indicate  that  the  phrase  '  Son  of  God '  was  used 
as  a  Messianic  title.*  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  Ps  27  '  Jahweh  hath  said  unto 
me,  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  I  have  begotten 
thee,'  and  the  old  Semitic  conceptions  of  divinity 
which  attached  to  kingship,  reflected  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (see  above,  p.  171).  Probably  the  stern 
monotheism  of  later  post-exilic  Judaism  tended  to 
suppress  language  which  seemed  to  attribute  Div- 
inity to  an  earthly  human  personality. 

(e)  '  Son  of  David '  is  the  most  characteristic, 
as  it  is  the  most  tiaditional  and  historic,  designa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  It  expresses  the 
most  representative  type  of  Messianic  expectation, 
if  we  understand  by  that  term  an  anointed  Jewish 
king  who  was  to  be  the  national  deliverer.  This 
conception,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  its  roots 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,  and  revived  in 
the  age  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  even  survived 
in  attenuated  form  to  the  early  days  of  post-exilic 
Judaism.  But  in  later  Jewish  literature  belonging 
to  the  Greek  period  we  notice  a  remarkable  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  a  Messianic  king  of  Davidic 
descent  who  at  the  end  of  the  ages  will  erect  his 
throne.  That  the  expectation  still  survived,  and 
at  times  found  expression,  especially  as  we  ap- 
proach the  period  of  the  Maccabsean  struggle,  seems 
fairly  clear  from  such  Psalms  as  2.  72.  110.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  no  reference  to  a  Messianic 
deliverer  of  the  seed  of  David  in  Joel,  Is  24-27, 
Sirach,  Daniel,  Enoch  (chs.  1-36,  the  Vision  of 
Weeks  and  the  hortatory  discourses),  Book  of 
Jubilees,  Assumpt.  Mosis,  Sib.  Or.  338"91.  The  figure 
of  the  Messiah  is  absent  also  from  Tobit,  Judith, 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Baruch.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  find  mention  of  the  Messiah,  or  allusion 
to  Him,  in  the  visions  of  animals  in  Enoch  (chs. 
85-90),  in  Sib.  Or.  3,  in  Philo  (de  Pram,  et  Pcen.  16), 
and  also  in  Apoc.  Bar  293  301  and  2  Es  728f- ;  but  the 
figure  holds  a  secondary  position,  and  is  far  more 
shadow  than  substance. 

Bousset,  in  reviewing  this  literature  (both  pre-Christian  and 
extending  to  a.d.  100),  endeavours  to  solve  the  problem  of  this 
absence  of  Messianic  expectation,  t  The  causes  are  twofold. 
First  comes  the  patent  fact  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  a  previous  page.  The  Jew  had  entered  into  a  larger 
world,  and  his  eschatology  was  therefore  framed  on  these  larger 
dimensions  of  time  and  space  in  which  the  final  catastrophe 
was  to  be  vast  and  world-wide.  The  world  of  the  Jew  was  no 
longer  Palestinian  or  even  Western- Asiatic.  It  was  the  world 
ruled  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  yet  greater  world 
ruled  by  the  Caesars.  Moreover,  Greek  culture  had  begun  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  mind  of  Judaism.  To  the  cultured  Jew 
the  figure  of  a  Davidic-Messianic  king  seemed  incongruous  and 
provincial  amid  these  larger  political  and  intellectual  horizons. 
Secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  Maccabaean  rulers  left 
large  circles  of  pious  Jews  well  content.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  rule  of  Jonathan,  and  during  the  days  of  Simon  and  Hyrcanus, 

/■,*aThe  PassaS'e!*  where  the  term  'Son'  occurs  in  2  Esdras 
(7-s  i3j-j  37. 52  149)  as  well  as  in  Enoch  (1052)  are  an  extremely 
doubtful.  The  Aramaic  original  is  lost ;  and  it  is  held  by  many 
scholars  including  Drummond,  Spitta  (Zur  Gesch.  und  Lit. 
des  Urchrtsteiitiuiis,  ii.  9),  as  well  as  Charles,  that  Christian 
hands  have  worked  over  these  texts  and  have  inserted  the 
expression  'Son.'  See  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschatologie,  p.  213,  who 
regards  Drummond's  conjecture  as  probable,  that  the  phrase 
bon  of  God  may  sometimes  have  arisen  from  the  Gr.  rendering 
*«.*  for  'servant'  (-Q;).  See  also  N.  Schmidt's  art.  'Son  of 
God  in  EBi,  col.  4694. 
t  Religion  des  Judentums*  im  mutest.  Zeitalter,  p.  255  f. 


the  Jew  might  well  have  believed  in  the  advent  of  a  Messianic 
age.  Now,  the  Maccabees  were  of  priestly  descent,  and  came 
therefore,  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  seed  of  David  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  faded  for  awhile 
into  comparative  insignificance  ;  cf .  Charles'  note  on  Enoch  90*?. 

But  the  old  hopes  bound  up  with  the  Messiah- 
king  of  David's  line  were  by  no  means  extinct 
though  they  appeared  sometimes  to  be  dormant. 
There  were  Palestinian  Jews  as  well  as  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora,  and  there  were  uncultured  Jews  both  in 
the  countryside  and  in  the  towns,  influenced  by 
old  traditions  and  the  expectations  still  kept  alive 
by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue, as  well  as  the  literary  Jews  who  pored 
over  the  Book  of  Wisdom  or  consoled  themselves 
with  the  Visions  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  amid  their 
blighted  political  hopes.  Moreover,  the  spell  of  the 
Hasmonaean  line  of  princes  did  not  last  for  ever. 
The  1st  century  B.C.  witnessed  a  great  change  as 
compared  with  the  second.  Life  was  no  longer  under 
Aristobulus  I.  and  Alexander  Jannajus  what  it 
was  in  the  great  days  of  Judas,  Simon,  and  John 
Hyrcanus.  The  Hasmonaean  princes  were  regarded 
as  usurpers,  and  the  political  aspirations  of  the 
race  began  to  turn  once  more  to  the  seed  of  David. 
The  ordinary  uncultured  Jew  did  not  trouble  him- 
self with  apocalyptic  dreams  of  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  and  probably  there  were  many  culti- 
vated Jews  who  had  little  taste  for  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  These  would  read  with  far  greater  satis- 
faction the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  especially  Ps  175ff', 
with  its  references  to  the  familiar  words  of  Prophecy 
and  Psalm : — 

'  Thou,  Lord,  didst  choose  David  to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  didst 
swear  unto  him  concerning  his  seed  for  ever,  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  fail  before  thee  [2  S  713-16,  Ps  89<>.  5].  Then,  through 
our  sins,  sinners*  arose  against  us,  attacked  us,  and  thrust  us 
out.  Those  to  whom  thou  didst  make  no  promise  took  away 
with  violence  (our  honour  t).  .  .  They  laid  waste  the  throne  of 
David  with  insolent  shouting.  But  thou,  O  God,  wilt  cast  them 
down  and  remove  their  seed  from  the  earth,  when  one  that  is  a 
foreigner  }  to  our  race  arises  against  them.  According  to  their 
sins  wilt  thou  recompense  them,  O  God  .  (v.23).  Behold,  0 
Lord,  and  raise  up  for  them  their  king,  the  son  of  David,  at 
the  time  which  thou,  O  God,  knowest,  that  he  may  reign  over 
Israel  thy  servant ;  and  gird  him  with  strength  that  he  may 
break  in  pieces  unjust  rulers.  Purge  Jerusalem  with  wisdom 
and  righteousness  from  the  heathen  that  trample  her  down 
with  destruction.  May  he  thrust  out  the  sinners  from  the 
inheritance,  utterly  destroy  the  pride  of  the  sinners,  and  as 
potters'  vessels  with  an  iron  rod  break  in  pieces  all  their  sub- 
stance '  [Ps  2»J. 

The  Psalter  of  Solomon,  not  inaptly  called  by 
Ryle  and  James  '  the  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees,' 
clearly  reveals  by  its  contents  that  it  belongs  to 
the  period  B.C.  70-40.  Its  chief  interest  for  us 
consists  in  the  strong  indications  which  it  gives  of 
the  reviving  Messianic  hopes  of  Israel  at  this  time 
under  the  Roman  yoke.  Palestine  was  ready  to 
respond  to  any  bold  or  able  adventurer  like  Judas, 
Theudas,  or  Bar  Cochba,  the  last  of  whom  was 
supported  even  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi  Akiba. 
The  Synoptic  Gospels  furnish  clear  evidence  that 
the  national  expectations  which  were  directed  to  a 
Davidic  Messiah  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cent.  B.C. 
still  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  The  very  form 
of  the  Matthew  and  Luke  traditions  respecting  our 
Lord's  birth  exhibits  an  endeavour  to  conform  to  the 
prevalent  expectation  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
of  Davidic  descent.  (1)  The  divergent  pedigrees 
in  the  two  Gospels  trace  the  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  from  David.  (2)  Both 
lay  stress  on  Bethlehem  as  Christ's  birthplace,  in 
conformity  with  the  oracle  in  Mic  52. 

Quite  apart  from  the  form  of  the  Gospel  narra- 

*  A  reference  to  the  Hasmonaean  princes  who  usurped  the 
high  priesthood  (so  Ryle  and  James). 

t  The  Greek  aps/Xov™  has  no  object,  and  these  words  may 
probably  be  supplied.  .. 

t  Pompey  is  undoubtedly  meant.  See  the  interesting  and  fun 
discussion  in  Kyle  and  James'  Com.  on  the  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
Introd.  p.  xlii  ft. 
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tives  and  the  predisposition  of  the  writers,  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  furnish  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  strong  current  of  Messianic  expectation.* 
We  know  that  on  repeated  occasions,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  His  career,  He  was  acclaimed 
as  Son  of  David  :  Mt  9*  (cf.  Mk  1047-  48)  1223  15'-2, 
Mk  ll10  (Mt  219-15).  A  survey  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Jerusalem  in 
South  Palestine  was  the  centre  of  this  national 
movement  of  Messianic  anticipation,  and  that  its 
pulses  become  weaker  as  we  pass  to  the  Jewish 
populations  farther  removed  from  this  centre. 

(/)  We  also  find  the  title  'comforter'  (orua 
menahem)  bestowed  on  the  Messiah  of  Davidic 
lineage.  In  Jn  1416,  x  1526  167  irapaKXip-os  is  for- 
ensic in  origin  =  ' advocate,'  hence  comes  to  mean 
'helper'  (see  Weiss,  ad  loc).  It  has  therefore 
nothing  to  do  with  the  above  Messianic  title.  See 
Wiinsche,  Leiden  des  Messias,  p.  112;  Bousset, 
Belig.  des  Jud.2  p.  261.  We  find  a  Menahem,  son 
of  Judas  the  Galilsean,  appearing  in  Jerusalem  as 
a  messiah,  and  after  a  brief  interval  overthrown 
(Volz,  Eschat.  p.  210). 

iv.  Attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the 
Messiahsbip. — This  subject  involves  some  deli- 
cate problems  which  do  not  admit  of  easy  or 
immediate  solution.  Several  questions  present 
themselves,  and  the  answers  to  these  enable  us  to 
define  approximately  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
the  Messiahship.  (1)  What  was  the  popular  im- 
pression created  by  the  Personality  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  ?  J2)  In  what  form  did  Jesus  regard  Himself 
as  Messiah,  and  how  was  this  related  to  the  popular 
impression  or  the  current  Messianic  expectation? 
(3)  At  what  time  did  the  Messianic  consciousness 
possess  Jesus,  and  when  was  it  proclaimed  ? 

1.  In  reference  to  the  first  question,  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  noted :  (a)  During  the  Galileean 
period  of  His  ministry  Jesus  was  designated  a 
prophet ;  and  of  this  He  was  plainly  conscious 
(Mk  64).  Yet  in  popular  estimation  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  endowed  with  powers  so  remarkable 
that  some  supposed  Him  to  be  Elijah  (615),  the 
precursor  of  the  Messiah  (Mai  31  45),  or  one  of  the 
great  prophets  returned  to  life  (Mk  828 ;  perhaps 
Jeremiah  or  Isaiah,  cf.  2  Mac  25  1514J-,  2  Es  218). 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion 
respecting  Jesus  down  to  the  close  of  His  life  (Lk 
2419  '  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  ').  (b)  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Jesus  passes  into  Judfea,  He 
is  confronted  by  the  powerful  current  of  Messianic 
expectation  which  looked  for  a  king  of  David's 
line  (Mk  1048  ll9-10).  Probably  an  attempt  to 
draw  Him  into  this  path  of  Messianic  claim  and 
revolt  against  Roman  imperial  authority  underlies 
the  question  as  to  tribute-money  (Mk  1214). 

2.  As  to  the  form  of  Christ's  own  Messianic 
consciousness  and  its  relation  to  the  popular  im- 
pression and  the  South  Palestinian  expectation,  we 
note  :  (a )  That  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation 
(Mt  45ff-,  Lk  45ff-)  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
early  in  His  public  ministry  the  path  of  a  material 
or  worldly  Messiah  -  king  was  deliberately  re- 
nounced (cf.  Jn  615  1836).  (b)  At  an  early  period 
Jesus  promulgated  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  was  fully  conscious  of 
His  plenary  authority  to  declare  them  even  in 
opposition  to  the  sacred  Mosaic  Torah  which  He 
announced  Himself  prepared  to  fulfil  ('Ye  have 
heard  how  it  hath  been  said  but  /  say.  unto 
you ').  Yet  though  the  expression  '  kingdoni  of 
God  (or  heaven)'  is  often  on  His  lips,  He' does 
not  name  Himself  as  '  king.'  (c)  He  was  evidently 
conscious  of  a  higher  vocation  and  dignity  than 
the  designation  'prophet'  involved.  For  (i.)  He 
never  called  Himself  '  prophet,'  though  popularly 
acclaimed  as  such  ;  (ii.)  the  prevailing  designation 

*  Cf.  Keira,  Jesu  von  Nazara,  i.  244,  iii.  103. 
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of  Himself  which  He  adopted  was,  according  to 
the  Synoptics,  '  Son  of  Man,'  which,  we  have 
already  shown,  implied  a  high  eschatological  func- 
tion and  dignity  ;  (iii. )  He  also  regarded  Himself  as 
'  Son  of  God'  (cf.  Mk  l10-11),  though  He  restrained 
the  announcement  of  the  title  (Mk  311- 12).  (d)  He 
was  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  popular 
national  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  Messiah- 
ship  with  which  Southern  Palestine  at  this  time 
was  rife.  This  we  can  clearly  discern  in  His  warn- 
ing against  false  prophets  and  messiahs  (Mk  IS22, 
Mt  2411'24),  who  attempted  by  violent  revolutionary 
means  to  force  on  the  advent  of  the  '  kingdom  of 
God'  (Mt  ll12).  From  these  data  the  conclusion 
may  be  derived,  that  Jesus  from  very  early  times — 
even  as  early  as  the  date  of  His  baptism,  according 
to  the  triple  tradition  of  the  Synoptics — was  con- 
scious of  His  unique  relation  to  God  as  His  Father, 
and  of  His  Messianic  dignity  and  mission,  but  that 
He  filled  it  with  an  ethical  as  well  as  apocalyptic 
content.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  He  hesitated 
to  declare  Himself  as  Messiali  at  the  opening  of 
His  public  ministry,  knowing  the  perils  of  the 
material  and  unspiritual  conceptions  with  which 
the  national  expectations  of  the  Jews  invested  the 
name.  The  true  representation  of  His  Person  and 
of  His  mission  was  to  be  found  in  the  apocalyptic 
title  'Son  of  Man.'  He  was  thinking  of  the 
exalted  cosmic  spiritual  dignity  which  attached  to 
this  title  when,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  question,  He 
acquiesced  *  in  the  ambiguous  honour  '  King  of 
the  Jews'  (Mk  152).  The  name  connoted  to  Him 
the  same  personal  authority  as  He  claimed  in  the 
previous  reply  to  the  high  priest  (Mk  1462).  So  the 
Fourth  Gospel  interprets  the  enigmatic  answer  of 
Jesus  to  Pilate  (Jn  1836,  cf.  also  1921). 

3.  With  reference  to  the  time  when  the  Messi- 
anic consciousness  possessed  Jesus,  and  when  His 
Messiahship  was  proclaimed,  few  will  dissent  from 
Bousset's  dictum,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  tradition  is  right  in  dating  Jesus'  awakening 
to  the  Messianic  consciousness  from  the  moment  of 
His  baptism,  that  is,  before  the  opening  of  His 
ministry.!  As  we  have  already  indicated,  there 
were,  nevertheless,  powerful  motives  which  dictated 
the  withholding  of  His  claims  from  immediate 
public  announcement.  It  is  evident  that  the  sig- 
nificant declaration  which  He  drew  from  Simon 
near  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  that  He  was  the  Messiah, 
and  more  than  prophet,  marks  the  decisive  point 
after  which  His  Messianic  title  was  generally  pro- 
claimed. Though  He  still  imposed  upon  His 
followers  great  reserve  (Mk  83u),  we  find  that 
shortly  after  this  He  is  hailed  by  the  blind  Barti- 
mseus  (Mk  1048)  and  by  His  enthusiastic  followers 
(Mk  ll9-10)  as  'son  of  David,'— a  title  which  He 
probably  regarded  with  mixed  feelings. 

v.  Varied  Features  in  the  Messianic 
Expectation  current  in  the  Time  of 
CHRIST. — 1.  That  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tional expectation  would  be  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  justice  and  understanding  through  the 
Spirit  of  God,  was  an  obviously  fundamental  con- 
ception derived  from  the  old  Isaianic  prophecy, 
Is  97  [Heb.6]  ll2'-,  cf.  Ps  72.  These  ethical  qualities 
are  reproduced  in  varied  forms  in,  e.g.,  Ps-Sol  17, 
Test,  of  the  XII.  Patr.,  Levi  18.  In  this  last 
passage  the  Hasmonsean  priest-princes  seem  to 
hover  before  the  writer's  imagination.  In  this 
portraiture  the  Messiah  is  king  and  priest  of  the 
whole  earth ;  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  the 
angels  in  heaven  rejoice  over  him.  All  iniquity 
disappears  under  his  sway.     He  again  opens  Para- 

*  The  present  writer,  though  with  considerable  hesitation, 
differs  from  Swete's  comment  upon  the  words  ni  kiym  in 
Mk  152  (Mt  2711).  For  Pilate  appears  to  have  understood  these 
words  as  an  affirmation  of  his  own  suggestion  (Mk  159) ;  so  also 
the  Roman  soldiers  (Mk  1518,  cf.  v.26).     Cf,  Lk  22W-  with  233. 

t  Jesus  (Eng.  ed.),  p.  174. 
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dise,  and  the  devil  (Beliar)  is  bound  by  him.  It 
is  not  easy  to  be  quite  sure  whether  Christian 
elements  have  been  interpolated  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Test,  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs.  Moreover,  in 
the  Sibyll.  Oracles  (336-92)  the  Messiah  is  called  a 
'  holy  king '  of  universal  sway.  In  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  {IT36-  41-42)  the  sinlessness  of  the  Messiah 
is  emphasized,  and  expressly  referred  to  his  endow- 
ment with  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Mt  316- 17,  Ro  1"). 

2.  The  element  of  mystery  and  marvel  shrouds 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  cf.  Apoc.  Bar  293 
(text,  however,  somewhat  doubtful ;  see  Charles) 
321,  2  Es  728,  Test,  of  the  XII.  Patr.,  Levi  18, 
Sib.  Or.  3652.  According  to  Targ.  Jon.  on  Mic  48,  the 
Messiah  is  already  in  the  world,  but  is  concealed 
owing  to  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  see  Schiirer,  GJV3 
ii.  531  ff.     With  this  tradition  cf.  Jn  727. 

3.  The  Messiah  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  messenger  of 
God  who  is  to  purify  Israel  (Mai  31-3). — This  angel 
of  the  Covenant  is  identified  by  Malachi  (or  per- 
haps by  an  interpolator)  with  the  returning  Elijah 
(45f-  [Heb.  3nu]).  This  passage,  we  know,  exerted 
a  far-reaching  influence  over  later  times;  cf.  Sir 
4810-  "  and  Mt  1710"13  (Mk  91"-). 

i.  The  scattered  tribes  of  Israel  are  to  be  gathered 
together  to  Jerusalem,  and  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple 
rebuilt. — Often  we  find  that  the  apocalyptic  features 
of  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  usurp  the  place  of  the 
terrestrial  lineaments  of  the  older  forms  of  Messi- 
anic anticipation  ;  cf.  Rev  74ff-  2110"'-.  Here,  again, 
the  sources  of  these  traits  are  found  in  the  OT, 
i.e.  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature  :  Ezk  3927ff-, 
Is  ll11-16  (which  tell  of  the  gathering  of  the  Dia- 
spora from  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt) ;  cf.  Is  2712- 13 
358ff-,  Mic  712,  Is  604-9  6620.  In  many  cases  these 
expectations  may  be  called  by  the  general  term 
'  Messianic,'  but  are  without  the  presence  of  a 
Messiah.  God  brings  about  the  blessed  change, 
not  by  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  earthly  order, 
but  by  a  mighty  destruction  of  world-empires,  in 
which  Israel's  foes  (pre-eminently  Edom)  are  over- 
thrown without  the  instrumentality  of  any  human 
or  superhuman  intermediary.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  passage  is  Is  2713  '  In  that  day  the 
great  trumpet  shall  be  blown,  and  all  who  are 
being  lost  in  Assyria,  and  are  driven  into  Egypt, 
shall  come  and  bow  to  Jahweh  in  the  holy  mount 
in  Jerusalem.'  Similarly  in  the  earlier  Enoch  9033'-, 
Ps-Sol  11,  and  Bar  4M-59,  and  even  in  Philo  {de 
Exsecrationibus,  §  8-9,  de  Prazm.  et  Pcen. ;  see 
Schiirer3,  ii.  p.  515),  where  the  ethical  traits  are  not 
forgotten. 

Moreover,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
reflex  of  the  Deutero-Isaianic  utterances,  and  also 
of  Ezk  40-44.  47,  Sir  3513ff-,  To  1315"18  145,  Enoch 
9028.  According  to  Ps-Sol  1733,  this  restoration  of 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  Messiah. 

5.  The  Messiah  as  a  martial  personality  is  based 
on  the  portraiture  of  Is  93-4  ll4,  Ps  27"9,  and  this 
trait  frequently  recurs  in  the  literature  of  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.  and  later;  cf.  Sib.  Or.  3652,  2  Es  1231-33 
(where  the  Messiah  is  the  lion  which  is  to  destroy 
the  Roman  empire),  also  Apoc.  Bar  709,*  and 
esp.  Ps-Sol  1722"25.  It  is  significant  that  this 
trait  is  absent  from  the  NT  except  in  Rev  1911"21, 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  Judaic  rather  than 
Christian. 

6.  The  conception  of  Messiah  ben- Joseph  or  ben- 
Ephraim  belongs  to  much  later  Jewish  literature, 
and  need  not  detain  us.  See  Bousset,  Eel.  des 
Judentums  2,  p.  264  f . 

7.  The  ethical  and  universal  traits  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  and  of  Messianic  expectation  are,  how- 
ever, meagre  and  even  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  blight  of  materialism  or  national  exclusiveness 

*  Bracketed,  however,  by  Charles  as  an  interpolation;  it 
comes  in  abruptly  and  forestalls  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  in 
ch.  72. 


rests  upon  most  of  the  later  Jewish  literature  of 
Messianic  hopes.  We  scarcely  have  a  hint  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  bearer  of  a  new  and  higher  revela- 
tion of  God's  nature  or  will  to  mankind,  or  of 
His  function  as  a  redeemer  from  sin.  The  horizons 
are  the  horizons  of  the  Jew.  With  the  exception 
of  Philo  and  the  writer  of  Sib.  Or.  3,  who  were 
evidently  Hellenic  in  sympathy  and  culture,  we 
have  but  little  to  remind  us  that  the  Jew  felt' any 
interest  in  other  nationalities  and  their  future. 
Jewish  apocalyptic  presents  a  singularly  contracted 
world,  though  it  be  an  entire  universe.  For  that 
universe,  when  it  is  not  limited  to  Palestine,  is  to 
be  governed  by  Israel  only.  The  visions  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  suffer  from  these  painful  limita- 
tions. The  Similitudes  in  the  description  of  the 
last  struggle  with  the  heathen  restrict  the  scene 
to  the  Holy  Land  (Enoch  56).  Similarly  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  the  eschatology  is  limited  in  its 
scope  to  Palestine.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any 
hint  or  suggestion  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
Is  496,  with  its  glorious  ideal  of  Israel's  mission  as 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  is  almost  wholly  forgotten. 
The  might  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  broken,  and 
world-empires  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  heathen 
nations  are  to  be  tributary  vassals  to  the  new 
Israelite  power  which  Jahweh  will  erect,  and  of 
which  the  restored  Jerusalem  will  be  the  centre. 
The  Gentiles  may  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  only  Israel  may  dwell  there.  See 
Bousset,  op.  cit.  pp.  268-270. 

The  features  of  the  '  Suffering  Servant '  portrayed 
in  Is  53  are  almost  totally  absent  in  the  version  of 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  composed  in  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  influence 
of  the  Maccabaean  age  still  affected  the  Messianic 
conceptions  of  Judaism.  The  traits  of  Is  53  and 
496  are  quite  foreign  to  the  Messianic  ideals  of 
Judaism  in  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  The  cross  of  Jesus 
was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  (1  Co  l23) ;  cf. 
Volz,  op.  cit.  p.  237 ;  Dalman,  Der  leidende  und 
sterbende  Messias,  p.  6  f.  ;  Schiirer3,  ii.  554  f. 

vi.  Jesus  the  true  spiritual  fulfilment 

OF  PROPHECY  AND  ISRAEL'S  REAL  MESSIAH.— 
The  volcanic  uprising  of  the  Jewish  race  under 
Judas  Maccabseus  and  his  brothers  against  the 
efforts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  suppress  the 
national  worship,  exercised  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  Hebrew  nation  and  its  ideals.  For  the 
future  spiritual  progress  of  Israel  the  results  were 
permanently  injurious.  Religious  ideas  became 
warped  by  particularism,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
race  diverted  from  the  noble  universalist  con- 
ceptions of  prophecy,  especially  of  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  to  the  study  of  the  Torah,  as  Israel's 
national  heritage,  with  its  ever  growing  mass  of 
legal  requirements  and  ceremonial  punctilios. 
Piety  then  became  a  rule  of  thumb,  and  an  elabor- 
ated endeavour  to  secure  merit  took  the  place  of 
the  old  prophetic  ideals  of  righteousness.  All 
this  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word  Pharisaism. 
Pharisaism  was  born  of  the  strong  national  move- 
ment of  which  the  heroic  episodes  of  the  Maccabaean 
struggle  were  the  outward  embodiment.  Out  of 
this  movement  emerged,  on  the  one  hand,  a  vehe- 
ment reaction  against  Hellenic  ideas  and  usages, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  T6rah  as  Israel's  pal- 
ladium ;  while,  on  the  other,  there  emerged  the 
Napoleonic  legend  of  the  Jewish  race,  which 
became  the  prolific  source  of  messiahs  whose 
abortive  careers  were  quenched  in  blood,  until  the 
final  heroic  effort  of  Bar  Cochba,  hailed  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Balaam's  prophecy  by  Rabbi  Akite, 
was  extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  But 
the  noble  spiritual  ideals  of  Hebrew  prophecy—of 
Jeremiah  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah— could  not  be 
entirely  suppressed  by  Pharisaism.  As  Fried-' 
lander  in  his  recent  stimulating  work  has  pointed 
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out,*  the  liberal  movements  which  prevailed  in  the 
Jewish  Diaspora  which  was  surrounded  and  pene- 
trated by  Hellenic  influence,  prepared  the  way, 
especially  through  the  writings  of  Philo,  for  the 
advent  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  writer  enables  us 
to  discern  more  clearly  how  the  highest  ethical 
ideals  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah  were  realized  in 
Jesus.  The  husk  of  nationalism,  which  clung 
to  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  left  no  place  in  its 
Messianic  conceptions  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Gentile  world,  was  remorselessly  cast  aside  by 
Jesus :  '  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness '  (Mt  811- 12).  What 
the  Messiah-prophet  of  Nazareth  declared  in  His 
oracles,  St.  Paul,  His  greatest  disciple,  fulfilled. 
For  Judaism  had  been  diverted  by  Pharisaism  from 
its  true  prophetic  mission  marked  out  for  it  in 
the  dark  days  of  its  exile,  but  was  enabled  at  last, 
by  its  greatest  latter-day  Prophet,  the  Divine  '  Son 
or  Man,'  and  by  His  great  Jewish  disciple  and 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  to  accomplish  its  real  voca- 
tion in  spite  of  itself  ;  cf.  Is  4219,  2  Co  314. 

Literature. — This  has  been  partially  indicated  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  The  article  on  '  Messiah '  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
in  EBi  and  PRE%  should  be  consulted.  A  selection  only  of 
the  most  important  works  need  be  given  here :  Drummond, 
The  Jewish  Messiah  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  MestiaM,  i.  160-179,  ii.  434  ft.,  710-741 ;  Stanton,  The  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  Messiah,  1886 ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
i.  pp.  60-84,  176-181,  ii.  pp.  123-339 ;  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol. 
i.  pp.  81-85,  234-304 ;  Baldensperger,  Das  Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu ;  Wellhausen,  IJG*  (1895),  pp.  198-204 ;  Charles,  Book  of 
Enoch  (see  esp.  Introduction).  The  last  named  writer's  editions 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  his  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
the  EBi  will  also  be  found  useful.  Specially  important  is  the 
section  (§  29)  entitled  '  Die  Messianische  Hoffnung '  in  Schiirer's 
GJ  V'i  ii.  497-556 ;  cf .  also  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums 
im  neutest.  Zeitalter?,  pp.  245-308  ;  and  Paul  Volz,  Jild.  Escha- 
tologie  von  Daniel  bis  Akiba,  pp.  213-237,  also  pp.  55-68 ; 
Dalman,  Der  leidende  und  sterbende  Messias ;  Castelli,  II  Messia 
secondo  gli  Ebrei ;  Neubauer  and  Driver,  The  Jewish  Inter- 
preters of  Isaiah  liii.  For  a  more  complete  list  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Schiirer,  op.  cit.  p.  496  ff. 

Owen  C.  Whitehouse. 
METAPHORS. — A  metaphor  is  a  blossom  of  one 
tree  on  the  branch  of  another ;  it  is  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  lifted  to  a 
meaning  to  which  it  is  not  literally  entitled.  A 
simple  (rope  is  a  metaphor  condensed.  Similes 
are  metaphors  explained.  Parables  and  allegories 
are  similes  or  metaphors  elaborately  extended,  and 
do  not  come  into  the  scope  of  this  discussion  (see 
Parable).  In  this  article  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
catalogue  or  classify  the  metaphors  used  in  the 
Gospels,  or  to  distinguish  in  any  technical  way 
between  the  metaphors  and  other  closely-related 
figures  of  speech,  but  shall  use  the  word  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

<  Macbeth  (Might  and  Mirth  of  Literature)  restricts  the  term 
metaphor'  unduly  (cf.  Gardiner,  Kittredge  and  Arnold,  Mother 
longue,  1902).  Wendt  (Lehre  Jesu),  notwithstanding  the 
classic  character  of  his  general  treatment  of  the  figurative 
language  of  the  NT,  does  not  give  specific  attention  to  the 
metaphors  in  the  speech  of  Jesus  and  their  relation  to  the  more 
extended  symbolic  and  parabolic  teaching  of  the  Gospels. 
.Votaw.  in  his  valuable  art.  'Sermon  on  the  Mount'  in  Hast- 
ings DB,  Ext.  Vol.,  classifies  NT  figures  of  speech  as  metaphori- 
cal, symbolical,  hyperbolic,  and  figurative.  But  evidently  the 
last  term  includes  all  the  classes  previously  mentioned,  while 
many  of  the  hyperbolic  expressions,  even  in  the  instances  cited 
oy  Votaw,  contain  veiled  metaphors.  Every  one  who  listened 
h?u8  menta,1.v  supplied  the  resemblance  between  the  'gnat' 
and  the  ritual  peccadilloes  which  these  men,  so  scrupulous  of 
lbe" ,meat  and  drink,  'strained  out,'  and  between  the  'camel' 
and  the  gross  sins  against  the  moral  law  which  they  swallowed 
so  complacently.  So  the  '  eye '  which  was  to  be  plucked  out  (Mt 
»*)  and  the  '  beam '  which  was  not  plucked  out  (73)  evidently 
were  the  man's  pet  sins. 

A  simple  metaphor  expresses  the  resemblance 
(or  identity)  between  two  dissimilar  objects  or  ideas 

a  •/¥*  re%t<>*«™  Bewegungen  innerhalb  des   Judentums  im 
^Matter  Jesu,  pp.  237-264. 


by  applying  to  one  a  term  which  can  literally 
designate  only  the  other,  as  '  This  is  my  body ' 
(Mt  2626).  An  abbreviated  or  veiled  metaphor  is 
one  in  which  the  assertion  of  resemblance  is  not 
expressed  but  implied.  Sometimes  a  veiled  meta- 
phor sparkles  in  a  phrase,  as :  '  water  of  life,' 
'  sons  of  thunder ' ;  or  even  in  a  single  word  used 
in  a  non-literal,  ideal,  or  peculiar  sense,  to  be 
determined  by  the  context  or  by  current  usage,  as  : 
'  cross,'  '  yoke,'  ■  grace,'  '  liesh,'  '  the  Day,'  '  the 
Wrath,'  'darkness,'  'to  wash,'  'to  sleep'  (cf.  use 
in  Synoptt.,  John,  and  Paul,  of  irori\piov),  '  to  drink,' 
'  to  walk '  (irepnra.Te w),  and  scores  of  other  words 
constantly  used  in  the  NT  with  an  ethical  meaning, 
the  force  of  which  is  grasped  only  after  the  mind 
has  made  the  connexion  between  their  literal  and 
non-literal  meanings.  All  the  Gospels  refer  to 
'death'  as  a  -sleep.'  This  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  Jews  of  that  era.  But  John's  Gospel 
uses  a  different  and  more  tender  word  (Koifidofiai), 
and  adds  to  the  usual  metaphorical  conception 
the  idea  of  sleep  being  an  invigorator  which  brings 
health  to  the  sick  and  makes  the  tired  man  ready 
for  the  work  of  a  new  day  (Jn  ll12- 13).  Other  ex- 
pressions, such  as  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ' 
(Mt  1623),  'Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up '  (Jn  219),  may  be  taken  at  random 
as  examples  of  veiled  metaphors,  the  connexion 
between  the  literal  and  spiritual  meanings  being 
mentally  supplied.  Many  of  the  deepest  teachings 
of  the  NT  are  embodied  in  words  or  phrases  which 
cannot  be  fully  understood  until  their  metaphorical 
meaning  is  grasped. 

All  Oriental  language  is  pictorial.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  not  only  as  re- 
ported in  the  NT,  but  in  other  sayings  reported  by 
the  early  Fathers  and  in  the  recently-discovered 
Logia.  To  insist  upon  taking  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  'just  as  it  reads,'  would  often  mean  to  insist 
upon  taking  it  as  no  one  listening  to  Jesus  would 
have  understood  it.  This  metaphorical  method  of 
speech  was  habitual  with  Jesus  (Mt  1334,  Mk  411, 
where  irapafioX-r)  does  not  mean  '  parable '  in  the 
modern  sense,  but  metaphorical  comparison),  and 
was  used,  so  His  disciples  thought,  to  hide  the 
meaning  of  His  words  from  all  except  the  inner 
circle  of  believers.  It  certainly,  however,  as  Wendt 
has  suggested,  quickened  the  attention  of  His 
hearers,  and  enabled  His  teaching  to  be  carried 
more  easily  in  the  memory. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  difference  in  vocab- 
ulary, style,  and  thought  found  in  the  various 
Gospels,  they  all  agree,  when  reporting  the  speeches 
of  Jesus,  in  putting  a  metaphorical  spiritual  mean- 
ing into  even  the  simplest  words,  such  as  '  sheep- 
fold,'  '  door,'  '  key,'  '  lamp,'  '  bread,'  '  water,' '  fish,' 
'life,'  'birth,'  'travail,'  -death,'  'love,'  'hell' 
(yievva),  'paradise,' etc.  This  is  true  even  in  the 
case  of  reporters  who  themselves  lacked  poetic  and 
spiritual  insight,  and  who  not  infrequently  mis- 
understood the  inner  meaning  of  Jesus'  words.* 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  references  to  '  meat '  and 
■  leaven  '  (Jn  432- 34  627- 55,  Mt  1612,  Mk  8",  Lk  121), 
the  deeper  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  was  under- 
stood before  the  Gospels  came  into  existence.  In 
other  cases  it  is  plain  that  even  the  Gospel  writer 
did  not  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 
reports. 

In  all  parts  of  the  NT,  social,  civil,  and  regal 
terms  are  applied,  often  with  a  new  depth  of  mean- 
ing, to  our  Lord  and  His  Kingdom.  Not  only  such 
terms  as  'king,'  'Lord,'  'Master,'  etc.,  but  vlos 
deov  and  crwTTJp    are    titles    given  to  the   Roman 

*  Such  misunderstanding  does  not  seem  so  strange  after  one 
examines  the  contemporaneous  literature.  In  the  Talmud 
(Pesachim)  an  entire  section  is  given  to  the  discussion  whether 
a  man  may  eat  the  leaven  of  a  Gentile,  and  with  what  kind  of 
water  dough  must  be  kneaded. 
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emperors  of  the  1st  and  2nd  cents.,  while  dSeX^o's 
was  the  common  term  used  for  members  of  various 
heathen  esoteric  associations  of  that  period,  and 
'  birth  '  the  technical  term  for  the  rite  of  initiation. 
So  the  papyri  have  shown  that '  presbyter,'  '  scribe,' 
'prophet,'  etc.,  were  technical  terms  used  for 
officials  in  the  heathen  temples.  This  means  only 
that  the  members  of  the  early  Christian  community 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  ordinary  language  of 
their  times.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  new 
ecclesiastical  colouring  was  originally  given  to  the 
titles  of  the  early  Christian  officials,  or  what  new 
ideas  were  from  the  very  beginning  expressed  by 
the  old  terms  'faith,'  'salvation,'  etc.  That  the 
latter  terms,  though  identical  in  form,  expressed 
ideas  radically  different  from  what  they  did  when 
used  in  the  LXX,  is  acknowledged  by  all  critics — 
how  much  more,  then,  did  these  ideas  differ  from 
those  conveyed  by  the  same  terms  when  used  in 
the  heathen  Mysteries  ?  * 

The  command  to  baptize  or  believe  on,  in,  or  into 
the  name  of  Jesus, — found  in  all  parts  of  NT, — 
receives  a  new  force  from  the  papyri,  where,  in 
heathen  temples,  the  property  bought  'into  the 
name  of  God'  emphasizes  the  Divine  ownership. t 

The  different  NT  writers  are  marked  by  certain 
striking  peculiarities  in  their  use  of  metaphors. 
St.  Mark,  in  his  peasant's  Gospel,  rustic  but  pic- 
turesque, uses  many  metaphors  which  all  writers 
following  him  could  but  repeat.  So  his  simple 
metaphors  grow  into  extended  metaphors  or  illus- 
trations in  the  later  Gospels.  Yet  certain  strong 
expressions,  evidently  metaphorical,  are,  either  be- 
cause of  their  uncouthness  or  implications,  ignored 
by  the  later  and  more  reflective  writers.  That  the 
disciples  are  to  be  '  salted  with  fire '  (949),  and  that 
even  in  this  life  they  are  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
hundred  '  mothers,'  etc.  (1030)  are  peculiar  to  Mark.  J 
But  when  the  force  of  these  metaphors  is  caught, 
each  statement  strengthens  our  Lord's  argument. 

So  the  statement  that  Jesus  spat  on  the  blind  man's  eyes  and 
on  the  dumb  man's  tongue  (823  7a3),  though  omitted  for  obvious 
reasons  from  the  other  Gospels,  becomes  peculiarly  impressive 
when  we  remember  that  spittle,  according  to  all  ancient  thought, 
represented  the  essence  of  a  man's  inner  spirit,  the  quintessence 
of  himself,  and  therefore  played,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a. lead- 
ing part  in  magic  and  witchcraft.  By  this  acted  metaphor  Jesus 
proclaimed  symbolically  that  it  was  His  very  essence  that 
healed.  Cf.  also  Jn  96,  where  the  action  of  Jesus  possibly 
receives  a  new  meaning  when  we  rememember  that  in  the 
Talmud  the  dust  of  certain  districts  in  Jerusalem  was  clean  and 
of  other  districts  unclean — not  because  of  the  district  being  in- 
sanitary, as  is  suggested  in  the  Talmudic  text.  If,  instead  of 
spitting  on  the  tongue,  He  'spat  out.'  this  would  receive  ex- 
planation from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  spit  in  contempt  when 
idols  were  mentioned ;  as  also  in  the  early  Church,  where  con- 
verts coming  to  baptism  spat  out  as  a  sign  that  they  renounced 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.    Cf.  JE,  art.  '  Alenu.' 

In  Mk.,  believers  who  have  'salt'  within  them 
(950)  have  brotherly  love  ;  in  Mt. ,  those  who  love 
their  enemies  are  salt  (510"13).§  In  Mk.,  the  word 
is  a  lamp  (Xi^os)  which  must  not  be  hid  (421,  cf. 
Lk  816-18)  ;  in  Mt.,  it  is  the  believer  (515),  or  his 
'  eye '  (spiritual  vision  or  intent),  if  clear  and 
healthy  (airXovs,  6-2),  which  is  the  lamp  shining 
forth  from  the  inward  centre  of  life  {<f>ws,  514) — 
which  Jn.  sees  to  be  the  eternal  Word,  Christ 
Jesus  (l4).  In  Mk.,  disciples  are  compared  to 
sheep  (634  14-7)  ;  in  Mt.  they  are  sheep  (10«  1524  2631, 
cf.  1812),  while  in  Jn.  (102"27)  a  long,  elaborate  dis- 
course is  based  upon  this  well  understood  metaphor.  || 

*  See,  e.a.,  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  1901,  pp.  73,  233 ;  Percy 
Gardner,  Exploratio  Evangelica  (1899) ;  cf.  Ramsay,  '  Greek  of 
i-arly  Church  and  Pagan  Ritual '  (Expos.  Times  [1898],  p.  9). 

/ionfi\eeuDeissmann'  pP- 142' 147' 197  <  Moulton,  Gram.  NT  Greek, 
(1906),  has  shown  that  the  prepositions  are  practically  identical 
in  meaning  as  used  in  the  papyri. 

|  Mt  19»  is  doubtful,  and  at  any  rate  vDv  is  omitted. 

5  Compare  the  proverb  yet  to  be  heard  in  Jerusalem,  '  What 
sa't  Is.™  Jhat  keePs  money  good ? '    Answer  :  '  Charity.' 

I!  Juhcner  (Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  p.  120)  looks  upon  the 
narrative  as  contradictory  and  suspicious,  because  at  one  time 
Jesus  is  represented  as  the  Door  and  at  another  as  the  Shepherd 


Both  Mk.  and  Mt.  teach  that  he  who  '  findeth 
his  life  shall  lose  it,'  but  Lk.  enlarges  the  mean- 
ing of  \j/vxfi  until  it  includes  the  whole  man 
(J)25).  Mt.  alone  says,  Have  no  anxiety  for  your 
life,  'for  each  to-morrow  will  be  anxious  for 
itself  (625"34),  though  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  remark 
that  even  the  birds,  which  have  neither  farming 
implements  nor  granaries,  are  cared  for  (626  8-°,  cf. 
Lk  1222"24).  The  metaphorical  allusion  to  new 
wine  in  fresh  wine-skins,  Mk  222,  is  explained  in 
Mt  917  and  enlarged  in  Lk  537.  The  patch  winch 
in  Mk.  and  Mt.  tears  out  a  larger  hole  from  the 
old  garment,  is  in  Lk.  condemned  for  two  alto- 
gether different  reasons  (536)  —  the  necessity  of 
tearing  a  new  piece  of  cloth  in  order  to  get  the 
patch,  and  because  it  would  be  a  different  kind  of 
cloth.  Every  one  who  heard  this  remark  in  either 
form  would  be  caught  by  the  unspoken  metaphor : 
Judaism  cannot  be  patched  by  this  new  doctrine 
of  Jesus  ;  it  must  be  replaced  by  it.  The  gospel  is 
no  patch  ;  it  must  replace  the  old  and  worn-out 
garment.  In  Mk.  there  is  only  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (1324"27),  in  Mt.  an 
extended  description. 

'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead '  (822) ;  '  Cast  not 
your  pearls  before  swine '  (76) ;  '  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? '  (716),  are  some 
of  the  striking  expressions  found  in  Mt.  alone,  as 
also  the  declaration  that  no  man  should  be  called 
'father'  (239) ;  cf.  the  acted  metaphor  (1726),  no- 
where^else  recorded,  by  which  Jesus  metaphorically 
claims"  that  the  God  of  the  Temple  is  His  Father, 
when  He  declares  His  legal  exemption  from  the 
Temple  tax.  There  are  a  number  of  peculiarly  pic- 
turesque and  humorous  metaphors  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Matthew.  The  Pharisees  are  '  white- 
washed tombs '  full  of  putridity  (2327) ;  '  blind 
guides  of  the  blind  '  (1514  2316-  24)  ;  '  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing'  (715).  One  who  truly  exhibits  the  law  of 
righteousness  (which  is  unselfishness  and  love)  does 
not  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand 
doeth  (63) ;  but  these  men  blow  a  trumpet  before 
them,  not  only  when  they  give  alms,  but  when  they 
pray  (cf.  the  remark  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  [xii.  1],  that  a  teacher  of  the  true  doc- 
trine is  known  to  one  who  '  has  understanding  of 
the  right  hand  and  the  left').  They  make  long 
prayers  and  '  devour  widows'  houses  (2314  or  ls  ?). 
These  hair-splitting  theologians,  so  particular  in 
their  eating,  strain  out  the  gnat  but  swallow  the 
camel  (2324).*  Christ's  yoke  does  not  gall  (II30), 
but  these  men  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  others 
burdens  which  they  will  not  move  even  with  the 
finger  (234).  For  such  is  the  '  weeping  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth '  (812  1342- w  2213  2451  2530,  else- 
where only  Lk  1328).  These  satiric  pictures  of  the 
theologians  of  the  day  are  peculiar  to  Matthew. 
Both  Mt.  and  Lk.  refer  to  the  same  individuals 
as  hyper-critics,  who  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
mote  in  their  brother's  eye,  although  they  have 
a  beam  in  their  own.  Forgetting  their  own  in- 
firmity and  need  of  immediate  surgical  assistance, 
they  use  the  other  eye,  which  must  also  have  been 
sympathetically  afflicted,  in  spying  out  and  ridi- 
culing the  speck  of  dust  in  the  eye  of  their  neigh- 
bour (Mt  73"6=Lk  64"-).  Nothing  in  Hogarth  is 
better  than  that. 

In  Lk.,  several  of  the  Beatitudes  concerning  the 
poor  and  hungry  take  on  a  distinctly  different 
meaning  from  what  they  had  in  Mt.  (53-  6) ;  the  words 
'poor'  and  'hungry'  (620-  *)  having  perhaps  ob- 
tained a  settled  ecclesiastical,  non-literal  meaning. 

who  enters  it ;  but  no  Oriental  would  have  criticised  the  use  of 
these  varying  metaphors.  .,   . 

*  All  the  Synoptists  report  the  saying  of  Christ  that  it  a 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than,  etc.  (MK 
1025,  Mt  192-1,  Lk  1825).  The  Talmud  has  the  same  expression, 
excepting  that  an  elephant  takes  the  place  of  the  camel  (quoted 
by  Arthur  Wright,  Some  NT  Problems,  p.  127). 
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The  storming  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  by  those 
who  upset  the  Law  in  their  anxiety  to  hurry  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  gospel,  while  obscured  in  Mt. 
Ill12),  is  explained  in  Lk.  (1616-  17).  The  mixed 
figures  used  by  Mk.  (414'16)  and  Mt.  (1319),— some- 
times similes  and  sometimes  metaphors, — represent- 
ing men  in  one  breath  as  both  soil  and  seed,  dis- 
appear in  Lk.'s  beautiful  symmetrical  narrative 
(85*).  He,  too,  is  responsible  for  the  injunction 
'  Make  for  yourselves  purses  which  wax  not  old ' 
(1233),  and  for  the  attractive  Orientalism  '  son  of 
peace '  (106)  added  to  Mt  1013,  and  for  the  less  com- 
mendable addition  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  Mk.  and  Mt.  had  said 
to  be  '  like  a  dove,' — and  which  Jn.  explains  to 
have  been  'as  a  dove,'  i.e.  in  a  softly,  floating 
manner  (Moulton), — was  '  in  bodily  form  '  (322). 
Instead  of  Mt.'s  metaphorical  reference  to  the 
Pharisees  as  painted  sepulchres  (2S27),  beautiful  to 
look  at  but  foul  within,  Lk.  makes  Jesus  speak  of 
them  as  unsuspected  graves  (fiv^/teia.)  which  defile 
every  one  who  comes  near  them  (ll44).  The  '  moun- 
tain '  of  Mt.  (1730),  which  can  be  cast  into  the  sea  by 
any  disciple  who  has  faith  as  fully  alive  as  a  mustard 
seed,  becomes  a  '  tree  '  in  Lk.  (176).  The  '  seventy- 
seven  '  acts  of  forgiveness  required  of  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples, according  to  Mt.  (1822),  are  expressed  with 
equal  truth  and  vigour  by  Lk.  when  he  reduces 
that  number  to  'seven'  (174).  The  satirical  re- 
mark that  wealth  can  build  a  man  an  '  eternal 
tent '  ^Lk  iqs)^  and  the  hyperbole  that  one  must 
'  hate '  (/uaici))  his  father  and  mother  in  order  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  (1426),  are  original  with 
Lk. ;  as  also  the  statement  that  the  disciples  must 
'win  their  souls'  (2119),  and  that  the  Pharisees 
take  away  the  'key  of  knowledge'  (ll52,  cf.  Mt 
1619). 

Lk.,  which  shows  more  attention  to  literary 
style  than  any  other  NT  writing  except  the 
Hebrews  (Moulton),  uses  far  fewer  original  meta- 
phors. This  is  because  it  was  not  a  first-hand 
work,  but  a  compilation  (l3).  Even  the  beautiful 
reference  to  Jesus  as  the  Sun-rise  (l78)  looks  back 
to  the_  OT  ;  and  the  terms  '  torment '  and  '  fixed 
gulf '  in  the  Dives  parable,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Lk.,  are  found  in  the  medical  works  of  that  period  ; 
while  the  word  used  for  the  life  immediately  after 
death — Paradise— is  the  word  for  the  garden  of 
delight  in  which  our  first  parents  dwelt  (Gn  28 
LXX).  In  Lk.,  as  truly  as  in  Jn.,  the  Baptist  not 
only  preaches  the  whole  gospel,  social,  ethical,  and 
sacrificial,  but  uses  the  favourite  metaphors  of 
Jesus ;  while  Elisabeth  and  Mary,  Zacharias  and 
Simeon,  all  speak  in  blank  verse,  every  line  being 
filled  with  OT  imagery.  The  nautical  metaphors 
of  Lk.  are  few  and  doubtful  (cf.  Expos.  VI.  viii. 
[1903]  130).  It  does  not  even  use  the  striking  phrase 
'  fishers  of  men  '  common  to  both  Mk.  and  Mt. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  not  many  new 
figures  of  speech,  but  all  the  old  ones  are  filled  with 
new  contents.  Even  the  old  title  '  Son  of  Man ' 
becomes  exalted  (l57  527).  In  the  Synoptt.  Jesus 
points  out  the  way  ;  in  Jn.  He  is  '  the  Way '  (146). 
In  the  Synoptt.  He  gives  life  ;  in  Jn.  He  is  '  Life,' 
and  '  the  Life '  (l4),  and  large  inferences  are  drawn 
from  this.  He  is  also  called  '  the  Resurrection ' 
(11  ).  In  the  Synoptt.  Jesus  is  like  a  shepherd, 
but  in  Jn.  He  has  become  both  Shepherd  and  Gate 
of  the  fold  (107-  »).  In  the  Synoptt.  Jesus  speaks 
the  word;  in  Jn.  He  is  'the  Word,'  and  the  term 
has  taken  into  itself  a  new  and  mystic  meaning : 
o  Xfyos  has  come  to  mean  the  eternal  thought  of 
Jehovah  given  visible  utterance,  the  sacred  Tetra- 
grammaton  manifested  in  flesh  (l14),  whose  word 
(0  X670S)  or  words  (t&  pifoiara)  are  a  part  of  His 
own  Divine  essence,  to  abide  in  which  is  to  abide 
in  Him  (538  831).  Either  term  expresses  the  creative, 
cleansing,  protecting  power  of  the  Divine  Name. 


The  unity  of  the  spoken  word  with  the  speaker  is 
metaphorically  regarded  as  an  identity  equivalent 
to  that  between  Christ  and  the  Father  (1410,  cf. 
1030).  But  the  unity  of  the  word  with  the  speaker, 
or  of  Christ  with  His  Father,  is  no  closer  than 
that  between  the  Christ  and  His  true  disciples. 
He  abides  in  them  and  they  abide  in  Him  (6s6  154 
1726 ;  cf.  670,  where  Judas,  because  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Satan,  becomes  diabolos).  So  all  be- 
lievers may  become  one  '  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me 
and  I  in  thee '  (1721).  The  Christ,  the  '  only  be- 
gotten' (l14-18  316- 18),  is  the  Vine  (151),  His  body  a 
sanctuary  (219) ;  even  while  on  the  earth  He  is  '  in 
heaven'  (313),  and  holds  His  disciples  and  all 
things  in  His  hand  (1028  3s5).  Those  in  whom  the 
Word  abides  (157)  and  who  abide  in  the  Word 
(831)  —  these  metaphors  being  interchangeable  — 
cannot '  taste  death '  (852),  nor  even  '  look  on  death ' 
(851).* 

In  Jn.,  more  than  in  any  other  Gospel,  meta- 
phors become  an  important  factor  in  doctrinal 
development.  These  mystic  figures  of  speech  indi- 
cate the  growth  of  the  Church  in  theological 
development,  and  have  also  played  no  little  part  in 
shaping  the  later  doctrines  of  Christendom.  A 
freely  translated  expression  in  the  Psalms  concern- 
ing the  manna  which  came  from  heaven  is  made 
the  occasion,  metaphorically  interpreted,  of  deep 
and  beautiful  teachings  concerning  the  heavenly 
origin  of  the  Christ  and  His  power  to  give  life  (6s3- 
35. 51  j  To  eat  Him  is  the  only  way  to  gain  life 
(651-  53-  M).  So  Jesus  is  the  well  of  salvation  out  of 
which  men  may  draw  water  with  great  joy  (cf.  Is 
123) ;  not  only  satisfying  their  own  thirst  thereby, 
but  becoming  living  fountains  which  send  forth 
floods  of  life-giving  water  such  as  came  from  Jesus 
Himself  (410-14  738).  In  the  Acts  (83:J),  Jesus  goes  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  ;  in  Jn.  He  is  the  Lamb 
(I29-36)  'exalted'  upon  the  cross -altar  (314  1232-34 
[ytf/6w  is  peculiar  to  Jn.]). 

Camden  M.  Cobekn. 

METHUSELAH.— Mentioned  as  a  link  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  337. 

MILE.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

MILL  (fj.v\div),  MILL-STONE  (ni\os,  \l6os  fiv\i- 
k6s). — The  hand-mill  used  in  Palestine  consists  of 
two  stone  discs,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  the  upper  being  about  2  in.,  the  lower 
3  in.  thick.  A  porous  stone  of  black  basalt  is 
preferred,  as  being  sufficiently  hard  and  not  so 
liable  as  ordinary  limestone  to  become  glazed  by 
the  friction  of  the  two  surfaces  against  each  other 
(Job  4124).  The  stones  are  usually  flat,  but  not 
infrequently  the  concave  face  of  the  upper  stone 
rests  upon  the  corresponding  convex  of  the  lower 
one,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passing  out  of  the  flour 
in  the  act  of  rotation.  The  lower  stone  is  always 
the  heavier  of  the  two,  because  it  is  thicker  and 
because  it  is  often  a  little  wider,  with  a  rebate  or 
raised  rim  ;  and  the  upper  stone  fits  into  the  recess 
thus  formed.  The  flour  then  escapes  from  an 
opening  several  inches  long  where  the  rim  of  the 
lower  stone  has  been  cut  away.  The  upper  stone 
has  an  opening  through  the  centre  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  upright  wooden  pin  projecting  from 
the  centre  of  the  lower  stone.  Into  this  hole  the 
wheat  is  poured  in  the  process  of  grinding.  The 
upper  stone  has  near  the  circumference  a  wooden 
peg  a  little  over  two  handbreadths  in  height,  and 
when  the  stone  is  being  turned  by  two  women 
(Mt  2441),  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  each 
grasps  the  peg  continuously  with  one  hand  and 
alternately  draws  it  to  herself  and  pushes  it  away. 
Partly  on  account  of  their  position  in  sitting,  and 

*  For  Oriental  parallels  to  the  Logos  in  other  Oriental  re- 
ligions, see  JRAS,  April  1906. 


partly  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  skirt  away  from  the 
cloth  spread  for  the  flour,  they  usually  draw  up 
the  dress  to  the  knee  (Is  471-  2).  The  sound  of  the 
hand-mill  grinding  the  flour  for  the  daily  bread 
was  suggestive  of  home  life  under  conditions  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  its  cessation  betokened 
turmoil  and  distress  (Ec  123-4,  Jer  2510-11).  The 
pvXos  6vik6s,  or  donkey  stone  of  Lk  172,  may  simply 
mean  the  revolving  upper  stone  of  the  common 
hand-mill,  as  having  the  more  active  share  in  the 
work  of  grinding.  If  the  reference  be  to  the 
larger  kind  of  stone  driven  by  animal  or  water 
power,  the  allusion  would  be  a  case  of  emphatic 
hyperbole,  like  the  passage  of  a  camel  through  the 
slit  of  a  needle  (Mt  1924).  In  Rev  1821  it  is  a  strong 
angel  that  is  described  as  casting  such  a  stone. 
See,  further,  art.  'Mill,'  with  illustration,  in 
Hastings'  DB.  G.  M.  Mackie 

MINA.— See  Money. 

MIND.— See  Mental  Chaeacteeistics. 

MINISTER,  MINISTRATION.— 1.  vmripe'TTis  :  Lk 

l2  inrqptrai  rod  \6yov,  420  awodotis  rip  virnpirri. 

irtipirr,!  is  originally  •  a  rower '  (from  ipi<r<m, — the  urri  pointing 
to  his  being  under  the  direction  of  the  xvpipvyrtis  or  steersman, 
who  was  the  navigating  officer :  Encyc.  Brit.9  xxi.  808).  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  class.  Gr.  in  the  sense  of  '  a  doer  of  hard  work,' 
'  an  assistant '  or  '  apparitor '  or  '  inferior  officer,'  but  still  retains 
the  meaning  of  '  one  who  is  under  the  direction  or  control  of 
another '  (e.g.  iii^'ra  is  the  term  employed  by  Xenophon  for 
the  adjutants  or  orderlies  of  a  general). 

In  Bibl.  Greek  '  the  word  covers  a  wide  range  of 
offices,'  but  still  retains  this  meaning  :  e.g.  Mt  525 
(the  officer  of  a  court  of  justice  =  irpi.KToip,  Lk  1258), 
Mt  2658,  Mk  1464- 65,  Jn  732- 45- 46  183- 12- 18- 22  196,  Ac 
522. 26  ^he  Temple  police,  or  apparitors  of  the  San- 
hedrin  ;  cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv.  715b ;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv. 
4650 ;  Swete,  St.  Mark,  xii.  329,  335).  In  Jn  1836 
our  Lord  says,  '  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  virriptTcu  ('officers,'  RVm)  fight'; 
with  which  cf.  (for  a  similar  connexion  of  inrripeTai) 
LXX  Pr  1435  deKTos  (3a<ri\eT  VTrrjp^Tris  voij/MOiv,  Wis  65 
(kings)  vir-qpirai.  oVres  rijs  avrov  (i.e.  God's)  j3a<n\ela.s. 
In  Ac  261B  virrip^Trjv  points  to  the  service  of  com- 
plete subjection  into  which  St.  Paul  was  called  to 
enter,  when  Jesus  appeared  to  him  as  the  Risen 
Lord.  He  and  Apollos  and  Cephas  are  vir-qpiTai 
Xpiarov  (1  Co  41).  Lk.'s  virripiTOLi  rod  \6yov  may  be 
due  to  his  having  heard  St.  Paul  use  this  and 
similar  expressions,  and  describes  the  airdirTcu  tQiv 
iretr\-r\po(pop-q^voiv  ■jrpa.yn6.Twi'  in  their  service  of 
entire  subjection  to  the  gospel  (here  rov  X67oi/= 
'  the  gospel '  as  in  other  Lukan  passages,  Ac  62, 4 
g4  1044  nl9  1425  16e  1711).     .  ^,^T,S  anci  Sidicovos  are 

often  used  interchangeably'  (Hort,  Ecclesia,  210; 
cf.  Trench,  Synon.  ix.  (near  end) ;  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  378a). 

In  Lk  420  the  (iwi)piTrji  is  the  synagogue  official 
called  the  hazzan,  who  during  public  worship 
'  hands  the  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  reader, 
and  receives  it  back  from  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  has  read  the  final  lesson.  .  The  hazzan 

rolls  up  the  Torah  roll  after  the  reading,  and,  after 
holding  it  up  to  view,  deposits  it  in  the  press' 
(Hastings'  DB  iv.  640b ;  cf.  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus,  i.  438).  Chase  conjectures  that 
John  Mark  was  originally  a  hazzan  or  synagogue 
attendant  (Ac  135 ;  Hastings'  DB  iii.  245b). 

2.  XeiTovpYia  :  Lk  l23  al  i)fiipa.i  rrjs  XeiTovpyias  aiirov, 
'the  days  of  his  ministration,'  i.e.  the  week  during 
which  he  was  on  priestly  duty  in  the  Temple. 

UiTovpyU  is  of  common  occurrence  in  LXX  in  the  sense  of 
ritual  service  (=.Tpj/  Nu  822  169  184,  2  Ch  312;  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  i. 
21  (of  the  Egyptian  priesthood),  rx;  rmv  6i£v  Bipxxti'xt  ri  xxi 
Xuriivpyia;).  At  Athens  the  Xarovpylxi  (from  obsol.  spyu= 
tpya.bfx.*,,  and  Wiw ,  x»,iT«  [fr.  Xxi;])  were  State  burdens  of  a 
peculiar  kind  laid  on  the  citizens,  e.g.  defraying  the  cost  of 


public  choruses,  or  of  the  training  of  athletes,  or  of  feasting  one's 
fellow-tribesmen  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  13  ;  Becker,  Charicles, 
sc.  iv.  n.  23 ;  Diet.  Antiq.  ii.  27).  The  use  of  kunvpyix  in  a 
ritual  sense  is  not  peculiar  to  LXX,  the  Papyri  having  shown 
that  it  was  common  in  Egypt,  and  in  particular  that  the  services 
in  the  Serapeum  were  designated  by  this  title  (Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies,  138 ;  cf.  Moulton,  Expositor,  vi.  vii.  [1903]  116). 

Lk.  speaks  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  at 
Antioch  XeirovpyotivTw  rip  Kvpiw,  by  which  prayers 
to  Christ  are  probably  meant  (Ac  132).  Xeirovpyeiv 
and  the  group  of  words  connected  with  it  are  used 
as  in  LXX,  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  of  the  ministry 
of  the  tabernacle  (921  1011) ;  metaphorically,  of  the 
more  excellent  ministry  of  Christ  as  High  Priest 
in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (82-  °) ;  they  are  also 
applied  to  the  ministry  of  angels  (l7-14).  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  civil  rulers  as  Xcirovpyol  deov,  thus  ascrib- 
ing to  them  a  sacred  function  (Ro  13").  Evidently 
the  ritual  sense  of  this  group  of  words  is  always 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  when  he  has 
occasion  to  use  them  (Ro  1516  '  Paul  the  minister- 
ing priest,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  his  priestly 
function,  the  believing  Gentiles  his  offering '  [Gif- 
ford],  Ro  1527,  2  Co  912,  Ph  217  *  the  Philippians 
the  priests,  their  faith  the  sacrifice,  the  apostle's 
life-blood  the  accompanying  libation '  [Lightfoot], 
Ph  225-  m ;  cf.  Westcott  on  He  \  p.  231).  Those  pas- 
sages also  show  that  Christ's  ministers  are  sacri- 
ficing priests  only  in  the  same  sense  as  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  who 
render  XeirovpyLai  to  God  and  to  men  by  '  the  work 
of  faith,  and  the  labour  of  love'  (cf.  Hastings' 
DB  iii.  377* ;  Lightfoot,  Philip.2  p.  182).— The 
application  of  Xeirovpyla  to  the  prayers  ottered  at 
the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  com- 
paratively late  ecclesiastical  usage  (Cheetham, 
Diet.  Chris.  Antiq.  ii.  1018 ;  Lightfoot,  I.e.  261 ; 
Trench,  Synon.  xxxv). 

3.  Siaicovos,  SioKovetv,  -ct<r0ai  (Sirjicbvovv,  8tvK6vij(ra, 
later  impf.  and  aor.  for  tSiaicdvovv,  tSiaubviio-a). — 

The  derivation  of  Sixxovc;  is  uncertain.  If  Buttmann's  con- 
jecture is  right  (Lexil.  i.  218),  that  the  root  of  the  word  is  an 
obsolete  verb  hiixu=Siuxa>,  it  may  have  originally  meant  'a 
messenger.'  Prellwitz  (Etyrrwl.  Worterbuch,  74)  connects  it 
with=£3-*«n'a;, '  to  be  active,'  the  long  x  being  explained  as  arising 
from  Sii+«=a  weak  form  of  the  h  in  \yxa\m.  The  original 
meaning  would  then  be  '  one  who  is  quick  and  active  in  service.' 
The  Greek  usage  of  the  word  is  fully  dealt  with  by  Hort 
{Ecclesia,  202  ft.),  who  quotes,  amongst  other  passages  which 
bring  out  its  menial  associations,  Plato,  Gorg.  i.  518  A,  where  it 
is  said  that,  except  gymnastics  and  medicine,  'all  other  arts 
which  have  to  do  with  the  body  are  servile  and  menial  Qix- 
xovixxs)  and  illiberal.'  Hort  also  shows  that  by  later  Greek 
writers  it  was  sometimes  used  in  a  lofty  figurative  sense,  e.g. 
by  Epictetus,  Dissertationes,  iv.  7.  20,  '  For  I  think  that  what 
God  chooses  is  better  than  what  I  choose.  I  will  attach  myself 
as  a  minister  and  follower  (bixxoto;  xxi  xxikouBas)  to  Him ;  I  have 
the  same  movements  as  He  has,  I  have  the  same  desires ;  in  a 
word,  I  have  the  same  will  (irurtli>.u).'  Long's  translation,  348.— 
'  The  true  proper  Greek  sense '  is  '  an  attendant  whose  duty  it  is 
to  wait  on  his  master  at  table.' 

In  the  Gospels,  5«£kokos  and  its  derivatives  are 
used  in  the  sense  of  preparing  or  serving  a  meal, 
Mk  l13  (||  Mt  4"),  Mk  l31  (II  Mt  815,  Lk  439),  Lk  1040 
1237  178,  Mt  2213,  Jn  25-9  122 ;  in  the  same  sense, 
figuratively,  Mk  9s5  (not  exactly  II  Mt23",  Lk  2226-27), 
Mk  1043- 45  (||  Mt  2026- 28),  Jn  1226 ;  of  ministering 
service  generally,  Lk  83,  Mk  1541,  Mt  2765  25".  Sii- 
kovos  does  not  occur  in  St.  Luke,  who  uses  6  diaKovuv 
(2226- »).  .  . 

The  passages  in  which  '  minister,'  '  to  minister, 
are  the  renderings  adopted  in  AV  and  RV,  are  the 
following:  (i.)  Of  the  ministry  of  angels,  Mk  1 
(II  Mt  411)  ol  &yye\oi.  SiriKbvovv  airy,  cf.  Gn  2812,  IK 
195,  Dn  1021,  Jn  l51,  Lk  2243,  He  l14,  1  P  l12.  Christ  s 
nativity,  His  temptation,  His  agony,  His  resurrec- 
tion, His  ascension,  were  all  accompanied  by 
their  sympathetic  ministrations.  — (ii. )  Of  Peters 
wife's  mother,  Mk  l31  (||  Mt  815,  Lk  439)  dtVK6vei 
airoTs  at  the  Sabbath  meal  immediately  after  the 
fever  left  her.  '  Et  nos  ministremus  Jesu '  (Jerome, 
quoted  by  Swete,  in  /oc). — (iii.)  Of  the  ministering 
women,  Lk  83  (Mk  1541,  Mt  2755)  ofriyes  Siyrivovv 
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airf  [ai/rois]  £k  tCiv  {iirapxbvTwv  airrah,  and  continued 
doing  so  till  the  close  of  Christ's  life  on  earth. 
aXnyes  (  =  tales  quce)  may  imply  that  they  had  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  means  to  minister  to  Him. 
Lk.  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the  women  friends 
of  Jesus  (e.g.  lO38"^  ll27  23"  2422).— (iv.)  The  great 
sayings  about  service  being  the  path  to  true  great- 
ness, Mk  9s5  irivTcav  Scdaovos,  'minister  of  all,'  RV 
(not  exactly  II  Mt  2311,  Lk  2226-27),  Mk  1043-45  (Mt 
2026,28,  which  is  followed  by  an  extensive  inter- 
polation of  a  similar  tenor  in  D$,  Hastings'  DB, 
Ext.  Vol.  345")  lirrai  vpCiv  Si&kovos  .  .  .  ko.1  yap  o  vlbs 
rod  avdpuiirov  ovk  Jj\8e  SiaKovwdijvai  dXXot  SuxKovrjam. — 
Promotion  to  true  greatness  is  not  effected  by  such 
methods  as  are  adopted  by  '  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles '  to  gain  or  to  retain  supreme  power ;  nor 
does  it  depend  on  an  act  of  partiality,  such  as  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  imagined  might  be  exercised  in 
their  favour  if  they  applied  for  it  in  time.  It  is 
regulated  by  fixed  spiritual  laws,  or  by  the  general 
principle  that  honour  comes  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  by  disinterested  love.  As  'to  get  pleasure 
you  must  forget  it '  (Seth,  Eth.  Principles,  66  ; 
W.  L.  Davidson,  Theism,  372),  so  to  be  great  you 
must  cease  to  think  of  greatness  and  humble  your- 
self to  serve  others,  which  includes  the  being  quick 
to  discern  and  open-hearted  to  minister  to  their 
needs,  even  to  the  sacrificing  of  yourself  for  their 
good.  They  who  shall  have  the  highest  place  in 
God's  household  are  they  who  take  the  duties  of  its 
humblest  member,  the  SoOXos,  upon  themselves ; 
and  they  who  shall  be  qualified  to  sit  down  at  the 
feast  of  salvation  are  they  who  fulfil  the  work  of 
the  Si&kovos  at  table,  who  wait  upon  those  whom 
God  regards  as  His  guests,  and  minister  to  their 
wants  (cf.  Menzies,  Mark,  200).  Jesus  sets  forth 
this  principle  in  the  most  touching  manner  as  that 
of  His  own  life  (cf.  Ac  1038).  He  is  Himself  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  truth  which  He  teaches. 
In  saying  that  He  'came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,'  He  does  not  mean  that  the 
ministrations  He  is  receiving  are  not  welcome, 
but  He  defines  the  main  object  of  His  sojourning 
in  this  world,  and  speaks  of  Himself  not  as  the 
Guest  whom  the  whole  world  will  delight  to 
honour,  but  as  the  humble  attendant  upon  those 
who  are  in  want ;  not  as  the  Benefactor  who  is  to 
be  raised  by  men  to  the  highest  earthly  glory,  but 
as  One  who  is  come  to  serve  them  (seeing  that 
on  account  of  the  state  they  are  in  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  He  can  effectually  and  com- 
pletely serve  them)  by  the  surrender  of  life  itself 
(cf.  Mk  1531).  This  was  Jesus'  path  to  the  most 
exalted  greatness.  It  led  to  there  being  given  Him 
by  God  '  the  name  which  is  above  every  name ' 
(Ph  2s,  cf.  He  2s),  and  also  to  His  receiving  from 
man  the  undying  homage  of  his  heart,  together 
with  the  confession  of  the  tongue  that  his  highest 
ideal  of  human  goodness  and  service  is  now  realized 
in  Jesus.  So,  when  we  follow  His  example  and 
are  lifted  out  of  ourselves  by  His  Spirit  of  minister- 
ing love,  everything  that  came  to  Him  will  come 
to  us,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  we,  who 
are  infinitely  inferior  to  Him,  will  be  found  meet 
for  it, — God's  approval  of  our  life,  increasing  influ- 
ence for  good,  that  true  greatness  which  consists 
in  our  becoming  better  able  to  elevate  and  bless 
our  fellow-men  (cf.  Caird,  Univ.  Serm.  260),  and  to 
minister  to  them  in  the  highest  way  by  leading 
them  to  righteousness  (Dn  123),  and  which  may 
also  comprehend  the  power  to  minister  to  them 
in  a  higher_  state  of  being  (cf.  Mt  2521,  Lk  1917).* 
(v.)  Mt  2S44  irbre  oi  Si-qKOvfoaptitv  <roi  ;  those 

words  supplement  in  a  solemn  way  the  sayings  just 
commented  upon.  Ministering  love  is  not  only  the 
path  to  true  greatness,  it  is  also  the  indispensable 

n?Iy.'?ea  °'  heaven  is  the  perpetual  ministry  of  one  soul  to 
another  (Tennyson,  Memoir  by  his  Son,  ii.  421). 


condition  of  future  exaltation  with  Christ.  He 
who  '  for  our  sakes  became  poor,'  who  turned 
the  light  of  His  infinite  pity  upon  the  world  of 
hunger,  poverty,  and  misery,  still  calls  the  hungry 
and  poor  and  miserable  '  His  brethren,'  and  accounts 
their  cause  His  own.  Not  to  have  ministered  to 
their  needs  is  not  to  have  ministered  to  His  (cf. 
Lowell,  '  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ' ;  and  '  The 
Legend  of  St.  Martin's  Cloak,'  Farrar,  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  i.  630).  At  His  coming  in  glory,  Christ 
will  declare  His  love  to  those  who  have  loved,  and 
will  admit  them  as  '  joint-heirs  with  Himself ' ;  but 
He  will  reject  as  unmeet  for  companionship  with 
Him  those  who  have  not  taken  the  position  among 
their  fellow-men  which  He  showed  them  how  to 
take  when  He  said,  'Eyu>  5^  ei/u  ev  pJcrtp  vp.Qv  &s  6 
BtaKovwv  (Lk2227,  cf.  Jn  136). — These  sayings  of  Jesus 
virtually  create  a  new  standard  of  social  ethics. 
They  give  to  the  prophetic  teaching  of  the  OT  on 
considerate  and  brotherly  conduct  (ipn,  see  W-  R. 
Smith,  Proph.1  160,  407 ;  Driver,  Sermons  on  OT, 
221,  232)  the  breadth  and  completeness  which  it 
yet  lacked.  '  If  we  wish  to  feel  the  contrast  of  the 
Pagan  and  the  Christian  ideals  of  greatness,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  Aristotelian  picture  of 
the  p.eyaX6\j/vxos,  tne  proud  aristocrat  who  lives  to 
prove  his  independence  and  superiority,  with  that 
other  picture  of  a  Life  that  poured  itself  out  in 
the  service  of  others '  (Seth,  Eth.  Principles,  264). 

Later  Stoicism  '  sometimes  expressed  with  much  warmth  the 
recognition  of  the  universal  fellowship  and  natural  mutual 
claims  of  human  beings  as  such'  (Sidgwick,  Hist,  of  Ethics, 
120),  but  this  was  really  inconsistent  with  the  hard  isolation 
of  the  individual  that  was  the  fundamental  basis  of  Stoicism 
(Lightfoot  on  Ph2,  'St.  Paul  and  Seneca,'  296),  and  the 
practical  results  of  such  teaching  were  small  (Lecky,  Ewrop. 
Morals 12,  ii.  78-79).  Numerous  coincidences  are  found  between 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  humane  sayings  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  But,  as  Lightfoot  observes 
(I.e.  291),  'an  expression  or  a  maxim,  which  detached  from  its 
context  offers  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel, 
is  found  to  have  a  wholly  different  bearing  when  considered  in 
its  proper  relations.'  Stoicism  was  wholly  wanting  in  humility, 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  ministering  love  as  taught  by 
Jesus  (cf.  Westcott  in  Smith's  DB  ii.  857b,  iii.  1380).  With 
Him,  such  love  is  not  an  occasional  precept  of  benevolence,  but, 
as  Harnack  says  (What  is  Christianity}  98),  it  is  'the  religious 
maxim.' 

The  following  passages  will  show  some  of  the  results  pro- 
duced by  our  Lord's  teaching  in  Christian  thought  and  life. 
There  are  differences  of  hmxevieu  (1  Co  128),  but  the  manifold 
faculties  for  'the  work  of  ministering'  are  gifts  from  the 
Exalted  Lord  (Eph  412),  and  each  disciple  has  received  a  gift  of 
some  kind  to  be  laid  out  in  Christian  service  (1  P  4l°- n).  Some 
are  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  (Ac  6*,  2  Co  36  64,  Col  4", 
1  Th  32,  2  Ti  45),  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  (Ao 
2024)  and  win  men  to  faith  (1  Co  35) ;  God  has  committed  to 
such  'the  ministry  of  reconciliation'  (2  Co  518).  Some  as 
attendants  and  comrades  can  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
engaged  in  this  work :  St.  Paul  was  thus  helped  by  Timothy 
and  Erastus  (Ac  1922),  by  Tychicus  (Eph  621,  Col  47),  by  Onesi- 
phorus  (2  Ti  118),  by  Mark  (2  Ti  4»),  by  Onesimus  (Philem  13). 
Some  can  render  invaluable  help  in  the  local  churches,  as 
Stephanas  and  his  household  at  Corinth  (1  Co  I6I5),  and  Phoebe 
at  Cenchrese  (Ro  161).  Ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  stranger,  the  prisoner,  was  constantly  called  for 
(Ac  61-  2,  Ro  127,  He  610,  cf.  1034,  Rev  219).  A  collection  (two 
are  mentioned)  is  a  i.xxovU  (Ac  11®  1225,  r0  1531,  2  Co  84- 19-  20 
91. 12. 13),  and  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  journey  in  charge  of  the 
latter  as  itself  a  part  of  the  ministration  (Ro  1525  nopiuofjuiu  . 
iiKzovS*  ro7i  iyioi;,  see  Gilford's  note).  The  above  passages  show 
that  'a  faithful  minister  of  Christ '  (Col  1',  cf.  1  Ti  46)  is  one  who 
combines  with  the  stated  ministry  of  the  gospel  the  service  of 
his  fellow-men  in  things  temporal  and  external. — Thus  'Sii.xtin, 
dixxtvsiv,  in  showing  men  the  path  to  greatness,  have  themselves 
attained  to  greatness.  It  is  true  of  words  as  well  as  of  persons, 
that  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  'hath  exalted  them  of  low 
degree '  (Lk  152). 

Literature.— Stephanus,  Thesaurus  (Hase  and  Dindorf's  ed.) ; 
Hastings'  and  other  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible ;  Diet,  of  Anti- 
quities ;  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities ;  Hort,  The  Christian 
Ecclesia ;  Lightfoot,  Philippians ;  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies  ; 
Swete,  St.  Mark ;  Menzies,  Mark ;  Trench,  Synon.  ix,  xxxv  ; 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Human  Bace,  143  ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Fellowship 
with  Christ,  247 ;  P.  Brooks,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  327  ;  R.  W. 
Church,  Human  Life,  125  ;  W.  Sanday,  Conception  of  Priest- 
hood, 35.  James  Donald. 

MINISTRY.— The  word  'ministry 'as  now  used 
in  English  has  two  leading  senses :  (a)  service  ren- 
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dered,  and  (b)  an  official  class,  especially  ecclesi- 
astical. The  latter  has  no  place  in  this  discussion, 
which  has  regard  to  the  public  service  rendered  by 
our  Lord  during  His  life  on  earth.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  describes  both  the  period  of  the  service 
and  its  contents.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
minister,  properly  an  adjective,  but  in  its  substan- 
tive use  signifying  an  '  attendant '  or  '  servant ' 
who  usually  performed  services  of  a  personal  and 
more  or  less  menial  nature.  It  was  also  some- 
times used  of  public  or  religious  functionaries. 
In  Greek  there  are  three  words  which  more 
or  less  nearly  correspond  to  the  Latin  minister, 
namely,  dt&icovos,  \eirovpy6s,  i/Tn)p^TT]t.  See  pre- 
ceding article. 

i.  The  Nature  of  our  Lord's  Ministry. — In  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Himself  there  lay  the  ideas  of  both 
sacrifice  and  service  as  the  essential  principles  of 
His  mission  among  men. 

1.  The  first  element  to  be  noticed  is  service. 
This  presents  a  threefold  aspect :  (a)  It  was  not- 
ably and  characteristically  a  ministry  of  teaching. 
The  frequent  mention  of  His  teaching,  the  reports 
of  His  discourses  and  sayings,  and  the  fact  that 
He  was  often  called  '  Teacher,'  emphasize  as  all- 
important  this  function  of  His  ministry.  The 
varied  character,  the  weighty  contents,  the  mar- 
vellous power  and  the  sweet  charm  of  His  teaching, 
are  familiar  thoughts  to  students  of  His  life.  But 
we  must  remember  also  the  arduous  nature  of  this 
work.  The  bodily  toil,  the  mental  strain,  the 
spiritual  intensity,  all  were  great ;  and  these  were 
increased  by  the  constant  opposition  of  critics  and 
foes,  and  by  slowness  of  comprehension  on  the  part 
of  His  friends,  (b)  But  incidental  to  and  accom- 
panying this  work  of  teaching  was  Christ's  great 
ministry  of  help  and  healing.  All  the  narratives 
show  how  large  a  place  this  occupied  in  His  public 
life.  Here,  too,  His  labours  were  vast  in  sum,  and 
made  extraordinary  demands — as  many  indica- 
tions show — upon  His  sympathy  and  strength. 
(c)  Closely  related  to  His  teaching,  but  not  exactly 
identical  with  it,  was  our  Lord's  ministry  of  found- 
ing His  Church.  The  selection  and  training  of  His 
Apostles  and  other  disciples,  involving  many  de- 
tails of  precept  in  regard  to  both  the  principles 
and  the  positive  institutions  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  were  elements  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
earthly  work  of  Jesus. 

2.  The  other  element  is  that  of  sacrifice.  This 
was  no  less  prominent  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
than  service,  (a)  In  the  Synoptics  there  is  a  pro- 
gress of  thought  in  regard  to  the  fact  and  meaning 
of  His  sufferings.  After  Peter's  confession  near 
Cfesarea  Philippi,  Jesus  began  to  impress  on  His 
disciples  the  certainty  of  His  approaching  death 
(Mt  1616-21);  at  the  Transfiguration,  Moses  and 
Elijah  talked  with  Him  of  His  •  decease  (&fo5os) 
which  he  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem'  (Lk 
931) ;  soon  after  (Mt  1722f-)  He  again  spoke  of  His 
coming  death.  The  self-giving  character  of  His 
sufferings  is  indicated  in  the  manner  in  whch  they 
lare  spoken  of  in  Lk  92-1-24,  Mt  2022,  as  compared 
with  Lk  1250 ;  and  the  severity  of  this  experience 
as  being  something  more  than  death  alone,  how- 
ever painful,  is  indicated  in  the  passages  noted, 
and  powerfully  enforced  by  the  Agony  in  Gethse- 
mane  and  the  events  of  the  Crucifixion.  Finally, 
,the  atoning  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  pointed 
,out  in  Mt  2028— the  words  'and  give  his  life  a 
Hansom  for  many,'  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  Last 
Supper  (Mt  2627-  28,  Mk  142*,  Lk  2219-  20).  (b)  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  sacrificial  note  is  even  more 
distinct.  It  appears  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Forerunner  ( Jn  l29-  **),  in  the  great  saying  to  Nico- 
,„e,m^sJ3l4'16>>   in    the    discourse    at    Capernaum 

(632.  33.  48-51),  in  fche    paraWe    of    the    Good    Shepherd 

(ln        17-18).  in  the  remarks  on  the  visit  of  the 
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Greeks  (1220-33),  and  in  the  words  of  comfort  to 
the  disciples  (1513).  (c)  How  strongly  the  Lord 
must  have  impressed  this  view  of  His  ministry 
upon  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  is  shown  in  utter- 
ances of  Peter  and  of  Paul  in  their  addresses  and 
in  their  Epistles,  in  the  elaborate  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  representations 
of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse. 

ii.  The  Extent  of  our  Lord's  Ministry.  — In 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus,  three  main  questions  present  themselves : 
How  long  did  it  last  ?  How  much  territory  did  it 
cover  ?     How  much  labour  did  it  include  ? 

1.  Duration. — On  the  point  of  duration  the 
principal  things  to  be  considered  are  the  limits, 
the  dates,  and  the  resultant  theories  of  scholars. 
(1)  The  limits  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  are 
properly  placed  between  His  baptism  and  His 
burial,  leaving  out  at  the  beginning  the  thirty 
years  of  retirement  and  preparation  at  Nazareth, 
and  at  the  end  the  forty  days  of  occasional  ap- 
pearances after  His  resurrection.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  time  between  is  a  hard  problem. 

(2)  The  principal  dates  to  be  determined  in  our 
Lord's  life  are  those  of  His  birth,  baptism,  and 
crucifixion — the  duration  of  the  ministry  depend- 
ing upon  the  latter  two,  but  involving  the  first. 
If  it  were  possible  to  fix  with  certainty  any  two 
of  these,  the  problem  would  practically  be  solved  ; 
or,  if  even  one  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  it 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  scholars  have  never  been  able  to  decide  posi- 
tively on  any  one  of  the  dates.  A  full  discussion 
is  not  called  for  here  (see  art.  Dates),  but  the 
salient  points  must  be  presented. 

(a)  For  the  Birth  of  Jesus,  we  know  that  it 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus 
(Lk  21"6),  and  not  long  before  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Mt  21- 1B).  Herod  died  probably  not 
later  than  B.C.  4,  as  is  made  out  from  statements 
of  Josephus  (see  Dates),  and  thus  it  appears  that 
by  an  early  error  (of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  an  abbot 
of  the  6th  cent.)  the  generally  accepted  era  of 
Christ's  birth  has  been  irrevocably  fixed  a  few 
years  later  than  the  actual  time.  The  probable 
date  of  the  Nativity  is  somewhere  between  B.C.  6 
and  4. 

(b)  For  the  Baptism,  we  know  that  it  took  place 
at  some  time  within  the  'fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
Caesar'  (Lk  31-2),  for  this  was  the  time  that  John 
began  to  baptize,  and  Jesus  was  among  those  who 
received  the  rite  at  his  hands  (Mt  313,  Mk  l9,  Lk 
321) ;  but  none  of  the  accounts  gives  any  definite 
note  as  to  the  exact  point  during  the  ministry  of 
John  when  the  baptism  occurred.  St.  Luke  states 
(323)  that  '  Jesus  when  he  began  (presumably  His 
ministry  or  teaching)  was  about  thirty  years  old.' 
But  neither  His  exact  age  nor  the  exact  point  of 
His  '  beginning '  is  indicated.  The  probability  is 
that  He  was  either  just  thirty,  or  from  one  to 
three  years  past  that— hardly  under  thirty.  So 
that  here  we  have  no  certain  number  of  years  to 
add  to  the  already  uncertain  year  of  the  Lord's 
birth.  If  we  take  B.C.  4  as  the  Birth  date  and 
add  thirty  years,  it  brings  us  to  A.D.  26  as  the  pro- 
bable year  of  the  baptism  ;  but  if  St.  Luke's  'about 
thirty'  be  extended  two  years,  it  would  be  28. 
Now,  as  to  the  '  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,'  that 
was  probably  the  year  28,  but  may  have  been  26. 
Augustus  died  in  A.D.  14  (Aug.  19),  and,  if  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tiberius  be 
reckoned  from  that  date,  the  'fifteenth  year'  would 
begin  in  Aug.  28,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  would  be 
at  some  time  in  the  twelve  months  following.  But 
it  is  possible  that  St.  Luke  dates  the  beginning  of 
Tiberius'  reign  from  the  time  he  was  associated  in 
the  government  with  Augustus,  i.e.  in  A.D.  12> 
and  so  the  '  fifteenth  year '  could  begin  in  Aug.  26. 
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On  this,  however,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
the  more  common  mode  of  reckoning  would  be 
from  the  actual  sole  reign,  and  not  from  the 
previous  association  of  an  emperor  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

(c)  For  the  Crucifixion,  we  know  that  it  occurred 
during  the  governorship  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judsea 
(all  the  Evangelists),  and  this  administration 
covered  about  ten  years,  from  A.D.  26  to  36. 
Other  data  (see  Dates)  help  to  fix  upon  near 
the  central  part  of  this  period  as  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion,  between  28  and  31,  more  likely  29 
or  30. 

(3)  These  uncertainties  have  given  rise  among 
scholars  to  a  number  of  different  theories  of  the 
duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  three,  among  which  choice,  accord- 
ing to  what  seems  to  be  the  greatest  probability, 
should  be  made. 

(a)  The  short  period  theory.  This  assigns  but  a 
little  over  a  year  to  the  ministry.  According  to 
it,  the  Baptism  probably  occurred  early  in  the 
year  29,  that  is,  during  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  reckoning  that  to  have  begun  in  Aug.  28, 
and  the  Baptism  to  have  taken  place  early  in  the 
year  following.  The  first  Passover  (Jn  213)  came 
soon  after,  and  the  last  Passover  just  a  year 
later.  Between  these  two  Passovers  lay  the  whole 
ministry,  hence  this  theory  is  called  the  bipaschal 
view.  To  obtain  this  result,  the  feast  of  Jn  51  is 
held  not  to  be  a  Passover ;  the  text  of  Jn  64  is 
regarded  as  incorrect  (on  slight  documentary  evi- 
dence), and  read  as  omitting  '  of  the  passover,'  and 
so  leaving  this  also  an  unnamed  feast.  After  dis- 
posing of  these  two  feasts,  the  order  of  feasts  men- 
tioned in  John  is  fixed  as  follows  :  Passover  (213), 
A.D.  29 ;  Pentecost  (51),  nameless  or  omitted  (64), 
Tabernacles  (72),  Dedication  (1022),  and  Passover 
(ll55),  spring  of  A.D.  30.  With  this  scheme  de- 
rived from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  data  furnished 
by  the  Synoptics  is  made  to  harmonize  by  slight- 
ing the  indications  of  a  time  of  nearly  ripe  grain 
(Mt  121,  Mk  223,  Lk  61),  which  it  is  hard  to  locate 
if  there  were  only  two  Passovers  in  the  whole 
series  of  events.  But  this  theory  is  defended  (see 
von  Soden  in  Encyc.  Bibl.)  on  the  following 
grounds:  (i.)  That  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  'fifteenth  year'  of  Tiberius  is  from  the  date 
of  his  sole  reign,  and  therefore  is  A.D.  28-29. 
(ii.)  The  events  of  the  Gospel  narrative  are  too 
meagre  to  have  extended  over  more  than  a  year, 
(iii.)  This  view  was  held  by  many  of  the  Fathers 
as  early  as  the  2nd  century.  The  only  one  of 
these  grounds  that  has  any  real  force  is  the  first, 
and  as  to  that  it  may  be  replied  that  we  are  not 
compelled  to  put  the  Crucifixion  in  30,  and  thereby 
limit  the  time  to  one  year.  The  second  ground  is 
entirely  subjective — to  many  other  scholars  it 
seems  far  too  short  a  time  for  all  the  events  (with 
their  implications  of  others  and  of  intervals)  to 
nave  taken  place.  As  to  the  third  ground,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Fathers  were  not  unanimous,  and 
they  had  only  the  same  data  for  forming  opinions 
that  modern  and  more  accurate  chronologers 
Besides  its  inadequacy  to  account  for  all 
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the  facts,  this  theory  deals  in  an  arbitrary  way 
with  the  text  of  Jn  64  and  with  the  indication 
furnished  by  the  incident  of  the  grain  fields  (Mt 
Iz'etc). 

(b)  The  long  period  theory.  This  holds  that 
there  were  four  Passovers  in  the  ministry,  and  is 
hence  called  the  quadripaschal  theory.  It  dates 
from  Eusebius  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  is  held  by 
many  modern  scholars.  This  takes  the  unnamed 
feast  of  Jn  5l  to  be  a  Passover,  holds  to  the  com- 
monly received  text  of  Jn  64,  puts  the  Baptism  early 
w  27  and  the  Crucifixion  in  30,  thus  making  the 
ministry  extend  over  three  years.     But  there  is 


difference  of  arrangement  of  details  even  among 
those  who  hold  this  view,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  feast  of  Jn  51  can  be  fixed  as  a 
Passover. 

(c)  The  medium  period  theory.  This  holds  that 
the  feast  of  Jn  5l  is  not  a  Passover,  and  that  there 
were  only  three  Passovers  in  the  ministry — so  the 
tripasclial  theory.  As  to  what  feast  it  was,  and  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  all  the  details,  there  is  much 
difference  among  the  advocates  of  the  medium 
period.  But  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  is  the  time  allowed  by  those  who  reject  both 
the  other  theories.  If  the  Baptism  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  28  or  early  spring  of  29,  then  to  get  in 
three  Passovers  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the 
Crucifixion  in  31 — to  which  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections. But  if  the  Baptism  was  in  26-27,  then 
the  Crucifixion  could  be  assigned  to  29,  which  is 
not  improbable.  It  must  be  said  in  view  of  all 
these  difficulties,  that  no  positive  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  the  ministry  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  tenable,  but  the  pro- 
babilities are  upon  the  whole  in  favour  of  a  ministry 
of  more  than  one  and  less  than  three  years'  dura- 
tion. 

2.  Localities. — In  regard  to  the  topographical 
extent  of  our  Lord's  ministry  we  have  a  much 
simpler  question  to  deal  with.  His  labours  ex- 
tended throughout  Palestine,  and  on  a  few  occa- 
sions to  contiguous  lands,  (a)  Judsea,  in  several 
different  places,  and  more  especially  Jerusalem, 
witnessed  some  of  His  most  important  deeds  and 
teachings,  (b)  Galilee,  however,  was  the  principal 
scene  of  His  teaching  and  healing  work.  The 
Lake  and  its  cities, — Capernaum  with  others, — 
Nazareth,  Cana,  and  other  towns  and  a  number  of 
villages,  the  plains  and  mountains  of  populous 
Galilee  shared  in  the  deeds  of  His  busy  life.  Two 
certainly,  and  probably  three,  separate  tours  of 
the  whole  of  Galilee  are  mentioned:  (1)  Mt  423, 
Mk  l39,  Lk  4« ;  (2)  Lk  81 ;  (3)  Mt  936,  Mk  66,— 
though  it  is  possible  that  (2)  and  (3)  are  the  same. 

(c)  In  passing  through  Samaria  several  times  (Jn 
44ff-,  Lk  952f-  I711)  He  paused  to  perform  some  work 
of  mercy,  (d)  Into  Phoenicia,  '  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,'  He  went  at  least  once  (Mt  1521,  Mk 
724).  (e)  Several  visits  to  districts  contiguous  to 
Galilee,  to  the  east  and  north,  are  mentioned, 
namely,  the  visit  to  Gerasa  or  Gadara  during  His 
Galilaean  ministry  (Mt  828,  Mk  5\  Lk  826),  to  Deca- 
polis  (Mk  731).  to  the  unknown  Magadan  (Mt  1539) 
or  Dalmanutha  (Mk  810),  and  Csesarea-Philippi  (Mt 
1613,  Mk  827).  (/)  In  regard  to  the  region  beyond 
the  Jordan  commonly  known  as  Persea,  there  are 
interesting  notices,  but  some  uncertainties.  The 
first  notice  is  in  the  account  of  John's  baptism  as 
taking  place  at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (Jn  l28). 
Much  later  there  was  a  ministry  of  uncertain 
duration  in  Peraea  (Jn  -1040,  Lk  1322-32),  and  still 
later  a  journey  througli  the  same  region  on  His 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Mt  191,  Mk  101). 

3.  Labours. — The  extent  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
is  also  to  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  labours  He  performed  during  its  course.  («) 
The  actual  labours  recorded  by  the  Evangelists 
are  considerable  in  sum.  (6)  That  these  were  only 
samples  and  specimens  of  His  work  is  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  implied,  (c)  Pointed  allusions  to 
the  magnitude  of  His  work  are  frequent  (Mt  423"25, 
Mk  l32-  3i,  Lk  414- 15,  and  many  similar  passages). 

(d)  There  are  many  indications  of  the  insistent 
demands  upon  His  attention  (e.g.  Mk  l35-37  21,2 
37-9. 20  aim  similar  ones),  of  His  weariness  and 
need  of  rest  (Jn  46,  Mk  43Sfr-  630"32,  and  others), 
once  of  the  anxiety  of  His  relatives  (Mk  321-  31). 

(e)  The  enormous  amount  of  His  unrecorded 
labours  is  distinctly  asserted  (Jn  2125). 

The  following  conspectus  may  serve  to  present 
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in   clearer  view  some  of  the  points  already  dis- 
cussed : 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


The  Thirty 
Years. 


Opening 
Scenes. 


Birth    to   Bap- 
tism. 


Baptism         to 
First  Miracle. 


Earlier 
Ministry. 


Central 
Ministry. 


First  Miracle  to 
Beginning  of 
Work  in  Gali- 
lee. 


Pr  e  c  e  d  i  n  g 
Events  and 
First  Tour  in 
Galilee. 


Bethlehem. 

Egypt. 

Nazareth. 


Beyond  Jordan. 

Wilderness. 

Judaea. 

Cana  of  Galilee. 


Capernaum. 

Jerusalem. 

Samaria. 


Events  con- 
nected with 
Second  Tour 
in  Galilee. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


Later 
Ministry. 


Closing 
Scenes. 


The  Forty 
Days. 


Third  Tour, 
and  Depart- 
ure from  Gali- 
lee. 


Close  of  Gali- 
laean  Ministry 
to  Triumphal 

Entry. 


Triu  m  p  h  a  1 
Entry  to 
Cruc  i  fl  x  i  o  n 
and  Burial. 


Resurrection  to 
Ascension. 


Nazareth. 
Capernaum. 
Other  Cities  of 
Galilee. 


Cities  and  Vil- 
lages of  Gali- 
lee. 

Gadara. 

Nazareth. 


B.c.  5  or 
4  to  A.D. 
26  or  28. 


26  or  28. 


Between 
27  and  29. 


Probably 
28,  29. 


Cities  and  Vil- 
lages. The 
Lake.  Caper- 
naum. Tyre 
and  Sidon. 
Decapolis. 
Caesarea  Phil- 
ippi. 


Galilee. 
Judaea. 
Peraea. 


Jerusalem  and 
vicinity. 


Jerusalem. 

Galilee. 

Olivet. 


Probably 
29  or  30. 


iii.  Results  of  our  Lord's  Ministry.  —  When 
Ave  attempt  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  those 
which  were  gathered  during  His  life  and  those 
which  have  been  maturing  through  the  centuries 
following. 

1.  During  His  life. — Briefly,  we  should  here  have 
in  mind  :  (a)  the  multitudes  who  were  reached  by 
His  personal  influence  bftth  in  His  teaching  and 
His  healing  ;  (b)  the  number  of  particular  ad- 
herents won,  including  the  Twelve  and  all  other 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  together  with 
those  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Acts  ;  (c)  the  training  of  the  Twelve  for  their 
work  after  His  departure  ;  and  (d)  the  establish- 
ing of  the  institutions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
preaching,  the  ordinances,  the  Church. 

2.  Since  His  ascension. — The  history  of  Chris- 
tianity for  nineteen  centuries  only  partially  de- 
scribes the  outcome  of  Christ's  short  ministry  upon 
earth.  It  is  indeed  a  commonplace,  but  withal  a 
glorious  truth,  to  say  that  no  other  term  of  service 
in  any  man's  life,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  was 
ever  so  potent  an  influence  or  so  formative  a  force 
for  all  that  is  best  in  human  affairs. 

Literature.— The  Lives  of  Christ,  esp.  Andrews,  The  Life  of 
mir  Lord ;  Broadus,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes  on 
dates  by  A.  T.  Robertson  ;  art.  '  Chronology '  in  Hastings'  DB 


(Turner)  and  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  (von  Soden),  and  the  Kterature 
adduced ;  art.  in  The  Biblical  World  (Chicago)  for  Dec.  1905, 
by  Professor  Votaw.  E.  C.  DARGAN. 

MINSTRELS.— See  Flute-players. 

MINT  (r)Sioo-iJ.ov,  mentha)  is  mentioned  only  in 
Mt  2S23  and  the  parallel  passage  Lk  ll42,  where 
it  is  represented  as  being  subject  to  tithe.  It  is  a 
familiar  garden  herb,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Labiate.  The  species  commonly  grown  in 
Palestine  is  horse-mint  (M.  sylvestris),  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  mint  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  extensively  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  is  also  highly  valued  as  a  carminative.  Mint 
was  probably  one  of  the  '  bitter  herbs '  with  which 
the  Paschal  lamb  was  eaten. 

Hugh  Duncan. 

MIRACLES. — The  process  of  thought  and  re- 
search, both  theological  and  scientific,  has  led  to  a 
position  where  belief  in  the  actuality,  in  the  career 
of  Jesus,  of  those  remarkable  activities  and  mani- 
festations summed  up  under  the  comprehensive  and 
popular  term  '  miracle,'  is  made  possible  if  not 
inevitable.  The  prevailing  negative  attitude  of 
science  shows  signs  of  being  abandoned  in  view  of 
enlarging  understanding  of  the  possibilities  both 
in  Matter  and  in  Spirit,  and  theology  is  coming  to 
see  that  the  miraculous  events  recorded  of  Him 
who  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Regenerator  of 
the  Race  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  in  any  sense 
or  degree  a  violation  of  the  order  of  Nature ;  and 
that  viewed  in  this  way  they  become,  instead  of 
difficulties  and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
faith,  some  of  its  most  convincing  reinforcements. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  a  belief  in 
these  occurrences  as  vital  parts  of  the  Christian 
revelation  is  rising,  compared  with  which  all 
previous  belief  is  feeble  and  superficial.  Without 
being  unduly  optimistic,  we  may  anticipate  that 
the  '  ages  of  faith '  in  every  department  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  not  least  in  that  of  miracle,  are 
yet  to  come.  This  consummation  is  being  pre- 
pared for  in  modern  conceptions  of  the  Order  of 
Nature,  of  Human  Personality,  and  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

1.  Modern  conceptions  of  the  Order  of  Nature. 
Christian  advocates  are  becoming  thoroughly  dis- 
posed to  accept  unreservedly  the  scientific  teaching 
of  the  Unity  of  Nature,  carefully  guarding  the 
admission  from  being  read  as  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature.  They  recognize  and  take  account  of  the 
inalienable  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  by 
which  the  Universe  consists.  They  do  not  regard 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  as  in  the  least  degree 
arbitrary  interruptions  of  the  Order  of  Nature, 
but  rather  as  a  revelation  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
that  order.  The  ancient  antagonism  between  the 
Natural  and  the  Supernatural  has  broken  down, 
and  the  two  spheres  are  seen  to  be  one,  regarded 
from  opposite  poles.  Grave  objections  lie  against 
the  term  '  supernatural,'  which  is  entirely  un-Scrip- 
tural,  and  many  modern  thinkers  prefer  the  term 
'  spiritual '  to  express  the  animating  and  sustaining 
Power  which  pervades  all  things.  Without  the 
spiritual  the  physical  universe  has  no  ground  of 
being,  and  nothing  exists,  not  the  least  fraction  of 
the  material,  still  less  anything  of  human  affection 
and  sympathy  and  personal  life-force,  apart  from 
the  Universal  Life.  If  the  term  •  supernatural  be 
retained,  it  must  be  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  while  all  things  may  be  conceived  of  as  super- 
naturally  sustained,  it  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  asserted  that  the  whole  Universe,  including 
not  only  the  physical  but  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  in  human  personality,  is  a  part  _  of  the 
Order  of  Nature.  The  powers  and  sympathies  that 
work  in  man  cannot  be  separated  from  that  order, 
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ajid  it  is  most  natural,  most  agreeable  to  the  whole 
constitution  of  human  nature,  that  it  shall  be 
animated,  sustained,  and  governed  by  the  Divine 
Power  and  Life.  Men  of  science,  moreover,  are 
increasingly  willing  to  admit  the  necessity  of  the 
spiritual  and  rational  as  the  ultimate  ground  of 
the  physical ;  and  recent  investigations  into  the 
make  of  the  so-called  '  atom,'  and  the  vast  poten- 
tialities of  Matter,  will  further  develop  the  distrust 
of  all  dogmatic  assertion  that  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  called 
'  miracles '  is  possible  or  credible.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
(Hibbert  Journal,  October  1902)  writes : 

'The  root  question  or  outstanding  controversy  between 
science  and  faith  rests  upon  two  distinct  conceptions  of  the 
universe :  the  one,  that  of  a  self-contained  and  self-sufficient 
universe,  with  no  outlook  into  or  links  with  anything  beyond, 
uninfluenced  by  any  life  or  mind  except  such  as  is  connected 
with  a  visible  and  tangible  material  body ;  and  the  other  con- 
ception, that  of  a  universe  lying  open  to  all  manner  of  spiritual 
influences,  permeated  through  and  through  with  a  Divine  spirit, 
guided  and  watched  by  living  minds,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  law  indeed,  but  with  intelligence  and  love  behind  the  law  ;  a 
universe  by  no  means  self-sufficient  or  self-contained,  but  with 
feelers  at  every  pore  groping  into  another  supersensuous  order 
of  existence,  where  reign  laws  hitherto  unimagined  by  science, 
but  laws  as  real  and  as  mighty  as  those  by  which  the  material 
universe  is  governed.' 

2.  The  nature  of  Human  Personality.  —  Re- 
searches, anthropological  and  psychological,  into 
the  nature  and  possibilities  of  man  have  greatly 
multiplied  during  the  present  generation,  and 
sometning»of  the  vast  region  of  potentiality  lying 
above  and  beneath  and  beyond  all  that  is  actually 
realized  has  been  revealed.  The  conception  of  the 
ideal  human  personality  has  been  immeasurably 
enlarged  and  exalted.  Psychological  investigation 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  enough  has  been 
arrived  at  to  make  it  certain  that  the  powers 
of  humanity  remain  essentially  unfathomed.  Be- 
neath or  above  the  ordinary  consciousness  of  man, 
and  beyond  the  powers  which  at  present  his  will 
controls  and  organizes,  are  other  and  larger  powers 
at  present  uncontrolled  and  unorganized  by  the 
personal  force,  but  manifest  in  exceptional  phases 
of  human  life,  such  as  dreams,  hypnosis,  clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudience,  somnambulism,  or  unwonted 
excitement  and  spiritual  exaltation.  We  may 
call  man,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  him,  a  person- 
ality, a  iiving  centre  of  original  will  and  action, 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Deity.  But  yet  it  is  far 
truer  to  regard  him  as  a  personality  which  has  not 
yet  arrived,  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  personality 
whose  powers,  as  he  controls  them,  reach  out 
beyond  his  control  to  regions  of  potentiality  as 
yet  unrecognized,  and  showing  that  the  true  per- 
sonality is  vastly  greater  and  mightier  than  the 
present  actual.  '  Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes 
*°  °e.  The  powers  at  present  possessed  and  con- 
trolled by  man  are  the  veriest  suggestion  of  the 
powers  that  are  his  'by  right  of  nature,  made  as  he 
was  for  intimate  alliance  with  the  Divine  Being. 
But  the  perfect  Personality  was  realized  in  the  Son 
of  Man  who  was  also  Son  of  God.  The  perfect 
Personality  cannot  be  conceived  of  apart  from  the 
Divine  Personality,  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Ideal  Man  that  his  nature  shall  be  possessed  and 
controlled  by  the  Divine.  By  the  Divine  power 
the  human  nature  consists.  And  the  Lord  Jesus 
plainly  marked  it  as  the  essential  condition  of  His 
r^thr™}*'  He  WaS  morallv  and   spiritually  one 

3.  The  Divine  Nature.— A  wholesome  feature  of 
modern  conceptions  of  the  Being  of  God  is  their 
sense  of    mystery.      Holding    fast,    on    the    one 

a  i.  t  e  essential  knowableness  of  the  Deity 
ana  to  His  self-revelation  as  the  centre  of  all 
~,m?le action,  theologians,  on  the  other  hand, 
aamit  the  impossibility  of  giving  dogmatic  expres- 
sion to  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Being.     '  In  mys- 


tery the  soul  abides,'  not  only  the  Divine  but  even 
the  human  soul.  But  taking  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  His  life  before 
God  and  man,  and  as  it  is  by  an  increasing  Chris- 
tian experience,  they  conceive  of  God  as  the  In- 
finite Will  and  Intelligence  that  animates  while  it 
transcends  the  whole  creation,  visible  and  invisible, 
a  Divine  Presence  ever  seeking  self-realization  and 
self -revelation  in  His  creation,  in  some  true  measure 
expressing  Himself  in  all  the  works  of  His  hands, 
even  in  the  non-human  creation ;  but  most  really 
of  all  in  human  life  with  its  manifold  sympathies 
and  powers,  actual  and  potential,  conscious  and 
sub-conscious  (or  super-conscious).  The  concep- 
tion is  of  a  Living  God  present  and  active  in  all 
life,  but  supremely  in  the  nobler  impulses  and 
humanities  that  glorify  mankind.  In  the  life  of 
men  as  they  are,  in  their  poor  actual,  the  Divine 
Mind  finds  a  real  though  feeble  and  fragmentary 
expression,  and  as  that  nature  is  developed  and 
its  latent  powers  are  evoked  and  made  part  of  the 
conscious  life,  is  destined  to  find  a  fuller  channel 
for  its  living  action.  And  the  nature  which  was 
fitted  to  be  a  complete  channel,  and  more  than 
channel — an  active  co-operator  with  Himself — the 
Divine  Being,  revealing  Himself  as  Father,  finds  in 
Him  who  was  perfectly  one  with  man  and.  at  the 
same  time  morally,  spiritually,  and  essentially  one 
with  God. 

In  this  fact,  that  the  Divine  Power  dwelt  in  its 
fulness  in  the  personality  of  Jesus,  we  find  the 
unifying  principle  for  all  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels. 
The  master-principle  of  them  all  is  contained  in 
our  Lord's  own  declaration,  '  If  I  by  the  finger  of 
God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  upon  you'  (Lk  ll20).  This  declaration  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  His  repeated  affirmations 
that  the  ultimate  power  by  which  He  wrought 
His  beneficent  and  mighty  works  was  the  same  as 
that  by  which  He  knew  and  taught  the  truth — the 
Divine  power  dwelling  in  Him  ( Jn  519*  ^  1410). 

The  great  deeds  of  healing  and  of  revelation 
were  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Infinite  Life 
and  active  Power  by  which  all  things  consist  (1)  on 
the  nature  of  Jesus,  and  (2)  through  Him,  so  em- 
powered, upon  the  life  of  man  and  upon  the  world. 
Our  Lord  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  mirac- 
ulous deeds  were  morally  conditioned,  were  there- 
fore a  moral  achievement,  and  depended  upon  His 
living  faith  in  and  union  with  God.  Of  Himself 
He  could  do  nothing  ( Jn  519).  But  He  also  has  the 
feeling  and  knowledge  that  in  His  own  nature 
there  was  a  potentiality  of  superhuman  work- 
ing. And  the  chief  point  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
Personality  of  Jesus  cannot  be  conceived  of  even 
momentarily  as  apart  from  the  Divine  Life.  He 
perfectly  lived  in  God.  The  purpose  of  all  was  to 
accomplish  the  Divine  will  by  the  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  among  men.  Here  and  elsewhere 
the  miracles  are  represented,  not  as  an  arbitrary 
putting  forth  of  a  supernatural  power  altogether 
out  of  relation  to  any  human  capacity  or  possi- 
bility, but  as  arising  spontaneously  out  of  the 
unique  relation  He  sustained  to  the  Infinite  Life  ; 
not  as  something  given,  while  it  could  have  been 
withheld,  for  the  sake  of  commending  the  moral 
and  spiritual  and  personal  claims  of  Jesus,  but  as 
vital  and  essential  parts  of  the  Divine  Revelation. 
The  evidential  value  of  the  work  was  secondary, 
the  need  of  man  and  the  Divine  impulse  primary. 

In  order  to  get  an  intelligent  faith  in  the  Gospel 
miracles,  it  is  of  great  consequence  at  what  point 
we  approach  the  problem.  The  important  matter 
is  to  Degin  with  the  less  obscure,  with  those  works 
which  are  most  closely  and  obviously  related  to 
what  may  be  called  the  innate  forces  of  human 
nature.  This  gives  us  as  our  starting-point  the 
healing  works  of  Jesus.     Careful  study  must  be 
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given  to  the  principles  and  methods  employed 
in  these  cases  of  restoration  from  sickness,  in- 
firmity, and  distress.  A  growing  disposition  is 
evident  to  receive  these  as  genuinely  historical,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  in  themselves  incon- 
ceivable, related  as  they  are  to  the  forces  per- 
ceived to  be  at  work  in  the  complex  nature  of  man. 
Psychical  research  has  brought,  and  is  more  fully 
bringing,  to  light  a  vast  wealth  of  resource  in  the 
depths  and  heights  of  human  personality.  And  a 
close  study  of  the  method  of  Jesus  convinces  us 
that  He  worked  upon  this  complex  nature  (see  art. 
Cures).  His  miracles  were  not  simply  the  output 
of  an  alien  force,  but  the  living  exercise  of  a  Divine 
force,  deeply  akin  to  all  human  powers,  already 
working  in  the  capacities,  sympathies,  and  life- 
ties  of  humanity,  utilizing  the  known  in  all  their 
unknown  ramifications,  and  also  the  unknown  and 
unsuspected.  These  works  are  no  less  Divine  be- 
cause they  are  not  emphasized  as  supernatural, 
the  Divine  energy  being  more  truly  conceived  of  as 
the  normal  and  natural.  If  these  deepest  prin- 
ciples which  our  Lord  followed  are  duly  recognized 
in  our  faith  and  conception,  then  the  remaining 
miracles,  most  of  which  are  rejected  by  many  who 
receive  the  healings,  become  not  only  not  incredible, 
but  inevitable  as  the  completion  of  a  revelation 
otherwise  essentially  incomplete.  One  who  has 
gained  a  rational  ana  imaginative  faith  in  the  heal- 
ing of  body  and  mind,  by  the  incarnate  pity  and 
power  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  be  prepared  to 
believe  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Christ 
should  so  freely  reveal  the  power  of  God  in  this 
sphere,  and  not  go  beyond  to  give  visible  expres- 
sion to  the  power  that  resides  in  and  animates 
and  at  the  same  time  controls  all  Nature.  And 
those  miracles  which  are  associated  with  the  life  and 
career  of  Jesus,  being  wrought  not  so  much  by  the 
power  of  our  Lord,  as  by  the  Divine  Power  acting 
upon  Him,  have  a  strong  presumption  in  their 
favour,  congruous  as  they  are  with  the  whole 
method,  of  His  mighty  works  and  with  the  one 
revelation  given  in  Him. 

A.  Miracles  of  Jesus. — 1.  Our  Lords  own 
description  of  them. — A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  what  Jesus  Himself  said  of  the  miracles 
and  the  description  given  by  the  people  of  the  time, 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  low  and  vulgar 
ideas  of  a  Divine  revelation,  and  by  the  Evangelists, 
who  were  not  altogether  emancipated  from  current 
conceptions.  (1)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Synoptics  give  very  few  specific  terms  which 
our  Lord  applied  to  His  own  supernormal  action. 
They  are  the  record  of  His  deeds,  not  of  His  speech 
concerning  them.  But  the  Evangelists'  description 
may  be  taken  without  much  deduction  as  a  faithful 
reflexion  of  the  Master's  usage.  Jesus  does  refer 
to  His  works,  as  in  Mt  169- 10 ;  He  speaks  of  casting 
out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Mt  1228)  or  by  the 
finger  of  God  (Lk  ll20),  and  declares  that '  this  kind ' 
(touto  5£  t6  7<?eos)  goeth  not  out  except  by  prayer 
(Mt  1721  TR).  He  refers  to  the  deed  itself  and 
its  blessed  result,  without  characterizing  it  by  any 
specific  term.  (2)  His  favourite  term  for  them, 
according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  ipya.,  '  works ' 
(Jn  538  1025-  32- ».  ss)      He  uses  fche  same  word  algQ 

of  the  good  and  beautiful  acts  of  others  (KaXbv 
tpyov,  Mk  146).  He  makes  no  great  distinction 
between  His  ordinary  works  of  mercy  and  the 
extraordinary,  regarding  them  all  alike  as  wrought 
simply  and  naturally  in  the  way  of  His  life  and 
vocation.  The  miracles  were  not  the  highest 
works ;  they  belong  to  a  lower  level  of  manifesta- 
tion as  compared  with  His  moral  and  spiritual 
revelation  of  God  (Jn  14n).  But  He  also  qualifies 
Zpya:  'the  works  that  none  other  man  did'  (Jn 
1524),  probably  including  under  that  category  the 
healing  and  other  mighty  deeds.     Utility  was  the 


chief  element  in  His  view  of  all  His  deeds  aid 
actions.  (3)  He  also  calls  them  dwd/ieis  (' powers' 
or  'mighty  works'),  emphasizing  the  striking 
manifestation  of  Divine  Power  overpassing  a§ 
human  capacity  (Mt  ll21).  The  Evangelists  also 
commonly  employ  this  term  (Mt  1358,  Mk  6'). 
(4)  He  also  speaks  of  His  works  as  a-rifieTa,  'signs' 
(Jn  G26),  carefully  separating  Himself  from  the 
popular  estimate  of  what  constituted  a  Divinely 
significant  act  (see  art.  Sign).  The  Fourth  Go-pel 
consistently  applies  this  word  to  the  works  of 
Jesus.  Probably  we  must  see  in  the  fact  a  feature 
due  to  prolonged  reflexion  on  the  events  in  the 
light  of  after-history.  But  the  term  is  singularly 
fitting  to  describe  the  Divinely  significant  works  of 
our  Lord  as  signs  of  another  and  higher  order  of 
things,  leading  on  the  thought  and  imagination 
to  higher  spheres  of  being,  fuller  powers  of  soul, 
Diviner  possibilities  for  humanity.  (5)  The  word 
repara  ('prodigies')  is  never  applied  by  Jesus  to 
His  own  working.  Only  once  He  uses  the  word, 
and  then  to  disavow  the  idea  involved  in  it  and 
to  sever  His  action  from  it  ( Jn  448).  In  the  Apoca- 
lyptic discourse  these  repara  are  associated  with 
false  Christs  and  false  prophets  (Mt  2424,  Mk  1322). 
(6)  The  popular  use  of  o-^eioc  was  most  akin  to 
the  rtpas.  With  this  the  English  word  '  miracle ' 
has  most  affinity.  It  is  not  the  equivalent  of  any 
word  used  by  Jesus.  The  AV  uses  it  to  translate 
ariixeiov  and  B6va/us.  The  RV  practically  abandons 
it.  The  idea  of  the  word  •  supernatural '  also  is 
not  found  in  the  NT  or  in  the  whole  Bible,  and 
the  term  should  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  the 
obsolete.  The  word  '  spiritual '  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute, conserving  the  idea  expressed  by  it  with- 
out committing  the  mind  to  any  untenable  and 
indefensible  philosophy. 

2.  Characteristics  of  our  Lord's  miracles. — Briefly, 
the  features  of  the  miracles  which  commend  them 
to  our  judgment  and  affection  may  be  stated  as— 
(1)  Spontaneity.  They  arise  out  of  the  occasion 
— are  never  deliberated,  unless  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  be  an  exception  (Jn  ll4),  but  spring  from 
the  present  practical  impulse  of  compassion  and 
desire  to  help  man,  and  the  prompting  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  (Jn  24ff-,  Lk  1840"42  etc.).  (2)  High  moral 
purpose.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  ever  sought  the 
highest  and  Divinest  ends,  and  were  never  ends  in 
themselves.  In  all  His  works  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  ostentatious  exercise  of  power.  Sternly  He 
forbade  any  public  advertisement  of  His  healings, 
etc.,  which  might  rouse  the  popular  excitement. 

(3)  Strong  restraint  in  use  of  supernormal  power. 
The  Temptation  of  the  wilderness  witnesses  to 
what  was  characteristic  of  all  His  life,  His  constant 
refusal  to  use  His  power  for  personal  ease,  gratifi- 
cation, or  convenience.  Nothing  was  done  by  ex- 
traordinary whicli  could  be  done  by  ordinary  means. 

(4)  Moral  dignity  and  congruity  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  life  of  Jesus.  His  miracles  spring  out  of 
His  innermost  nature,  and  reveal  the  moral  har- 
mony and  winsomeness  of  His  Person.  Herein 
lies  a  most  fruitful  comparison  with  other  alleged 
miracles,  ecclesiastical  and  mediaeval  and  modern. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  latter  fail  to  commend 
themselves  to  us  as  worthy  exercises  of  a  Divine 
power.  The  criterion  must  not,  however,  be  un- 
duly pressed,  for  natures  differ  widely  in  what 
they  regard  as  morally  fitting  and  suitable  tor 
Divine  action.  But,  employed  broadly,  it  may 
help  us  to  discriminate  between  alleged  miraculous 
events  as  to  how  far  they  are  worthy  of  credence. 

(5)  Helpfulness  to  mankind  was  the  abiding  char- 
acteristic of  our  Lord's  miracles.  In  most  cases 
they  were  wrought  for  the  immediate  succour  oi 
suffering  humanity,  and  for  the  revelation,  in  ana 
through  this,  of  the  Divine  love  and  pity.  *» 
His  works  on  the  non-human  world  also  the  neea 
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of  man  was  continually  served,  more  especially  his 
need  for  vision  of  the  higher  facts  of  existence. 
His  action  never  issued  in  meaningless  marvels  or 
needless  wonders  and  in  those  that  seem  farthest 
removed  from  the    requirements    of    mankind   a 

(evelation  was  given  ot  the  kind  of  power  which 
nimated  and  sustained  all  nature,  and  ordered  its 
ourse. 
3.  The  whole  texture  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
is  complicated  with  the  supernormal.  They  pre- 
Bippose  a  unique  relation  to  God  in  Jesus,  and  His 
possession  of  a  miracle-working  power.  '  In  most 
of  the  reports  the  action  of  Jesus  is  so  interwoven 
with  unmistakably  authentic  words,  that  the  two 
elements  cannot  be  separated '  (A.  B.  Bruce,  art. 
'  Jesus '  in  Encyc.  Bibl. ).  If  excision  be  made  from 
the  Evangelic  records  (1)  of  all  that  directly  nar- 
rates His  unique  action  as  a  healer  and  wonder- 
worker, (2)  of  all  that  presupposes  the  possibility 
and  actuality  of  such  unique  action,  (3)  of  all  that 
testifies  to  His  authority  and  power  due  to  a  unique 
relation  to  God — the  Gospels  are  left  bald  and  bare 
and  mutilated  beyond  description.  The  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  fabric  is  destroyed. 

As  an  example,  apply  the  process  to  Mk  1-3.  As  a  residue 
we  have — 

I.  The  account  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  (without  the  refer- 
ence to  the  prophetic  witness). 

»2.  The  Baptism  of  John  (robbed  of  the  spiritual  endowment 
I  Jesus  and  its  accompaniments). 
3.  The  bare  mention  of  a  temptation  in  the  wilderness  (with 
angels  excluded.  The  story  cannot  be  filled  up  by  reference  to 
the  other  Evangelists,  for  their  account  presupposes  a  miracle- 
working  power  in  Jesus). 

4.  John's  imprisonment,  and  announcement  of  the  Kingdom 
Jlf  Jesus. 

5.  Call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John. 

6.  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue,  and  spread  of  His 
fame  (the  latter  left  like  a  pyramid  on  its  apex  without  the 
restoration  of  the  demoniac). 

7.  Entrance  to  house  of  Peter  (healing  of  wife's  mother  ex- 
cluded). 

8.  Account  of  solitary  prayer  (with  no  action  of  Jesus  to 
account  for  such  prolonged  prayer). 

9.  Preaching  in  synagogue  (mere  repetition  apart  from  heal- 
ing of  leper  and  casting  out  devil). 

10.  Account  of  sudden  popularity  (with  no  adequate  reason 
given  for  it). 

II.  Another  repetition  of  the  statement  that  He  taught  the 
people  (23-12  au  being  excised  as  entirely  complicated  with 
miracle). 

12.  Call  of  Matthew. 

IS.  Conflict  with  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  regard  to  eating 
and  drinking  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  fasting,  and  His 
teaching  consequent  thereon. 

U.  Pharisees  and  Herodians  take  counsel  to  kill  Him  (but  no 
reason  given— the  healing  of  withered  hand  being  removed). 

15.  Withdrawal  of  Jesus  (following  by  multitude  being 
omitted  because  of  motive  given  in  v. 8). 

16.  Call  of  disciples  (commission  reduced  to  preaching  and 
teaching.  Teaching  in  320-30  cut  out  as  entirely  dependent  on 
His  exorcism  of  demons). 

17.  Teaching  of  true  relationship  to  Himself  (strongly  savour- 
ing of  presumption,  apart  from  reasons  which  have  disappeared 
in  process  of  excision). 

The  whole  narrative  is  rendered  colourless  and  dislocated,  the 
only  section  which  is  left  fairly  unmutilated  being  213-28.  'That 
the  healing  ministry  was  not  only  a  fact,  but  a  great  outstand- 
ing fact,  is  attested  by  the  popularity  of  Jesus  and  by  the 
various  theories  which  were  invented  to  account  for  the  remark- 
able phenomena'  (A.  B.  Bruce,  I.e.).  The  above  analysis  forcibly 
illustrates  this  assertion. 

i.  Chronological  list  of  miracles  of  Jesus. 

(a)  Preliminary  Period,  from  Baptism  to 

CALL  OF  LEADING  APOSTLES. 

FOUND  IN 

1.  v\  ater  made  wine Jn. 

2.  Cleansing  of  the  Temple Jn. 

3.  Son  of  nobleman  restored Jn. 

(6)  First  Period  of  Galilean  Ministry, 
to  Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

FOUND  IN 

4.  Escape  from  hostile  crowd 
4.  Draught  of  fishes      . 

6.  Capernaum  demoniac 

7.  Peter's  wife's  mother 

8.  General  healings  and  exorcisms 
8.  Leper        ... 

10.  Palsied  man      .'        ."        .'        '. 


Mt. 
Mt. 
Mt. 
Mt. 


Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 


Lk. 

Lk. 

Lk. 

Lk.\t 

Lk. 

Lk. 

Lk. 


11.  Impotent  man  of  Bethesda Jn. 

12.  Man  with  withered  hand 

13.  General  healings  and  exorcisms 

14.  Centurion's  servant 

15.  Sanjrf  widow  of  Nainraised, ... 

16.  General  Healings  and  exorcisms 

17.  Dumb  demoniac  healed   . 

18.  Tempest  stilled 

19.  Gadarene  demoniac  or  demoniacs 

20.  Raising  of  Jairus'  daughter     . 

21.  Issue  of  blood   .... 

22.  Two  blind  men  healed 

(c)  Second  Period  of  Galilean  ministry, 
to  its  close. 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk- 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 

Mt. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

23.  Five  thousand  fed    . 

24.  Jesus  walks  on  sea   . 

25.  Daughter  of  Syro-Phoenician  woman 

26.  Deaf  and  dumb  restored  . 

27.  General  healing  of  infirmities 

28.  Four  thousand  fed   . 

29.  Blind  man  restored  . 

30.  Deaf  and  dumb  epileptic 

31.  Stater  in  fish's  mouth 


Mt. 

Mt. 
Mt. 

Mt. 
Mt. 

Mt. 
Mt. 


FOUND  IN 
Mk.  ,  Lk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 


Mk. 
Mk. 
Mk: 
Mk. 


Lk. 


Jn, 


(d)  Ministry  in  Judaea  and  Perma. 


32.  Man  blind  from  birth  restored 
J53.  Impotent  woman  restored 

34.  Man  with  dropsy  healed  . 

35.  Ten  lepers  cleansed 

36.  Lazarus  raised  .... 

37.  Two  blind  men  near  Jericho   . 


Mt. 


Mk. 


Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 

Lk. 


Jn 


Jn. 


FOUND  IN 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Lk. 

Jn. 
Jn. 


(e)  Closing  Days  of  Life. 

38.  Withering  of  fig-tree 

39.  Cleansing  of  Temple 

40.  Healing  of  Malchus  .... 

41.  Falling  to  ground  of  soldiers  . 

Examining  the  above  list,  we  may  remark — 

(1)  The  same  event  is  probably  referred  to  in  2 
and  39.  Possibly  also,  but  on  the  whole  not  prob- 
ably, 3  and  14  refer  to  same  healing. 

(2)  Instances  which  seem  to  come  so  near  to 
familiar  human  experience  as  to  need  no  assump- 
tion of  miracle  are  2,  4,  41. 

(3)  In  31  no  indication  is  given  that  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  was  meant  to  be  obeyed.  It  may 
readily  have  been  understood  by  the  disciple  as  a 
parabolic  expression  of  the  surety  of  providential 
care. 

(4)  Cases  where  the  reporting  of  the  healing  is 
so  casual  that  nothing  as  to  the  method  of  Jesus 
can  be  securely  built  upon  the  narrative  are  10,  12, 
33,  34,  40.  The  chief  interest  of  the  Evangelist 
lies  in  the  other  part  of  the  story.  In  the  case  of 
Malchus,  St.  John,  who  reports  the  injury,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  healing,  and  the  interest  of  St. 
Luke  is  evangelical  rather  than  medical,  empha- 
sizing the  generosity  and  compassion  of  Jesus. 

(5)  '  Nature  miracles '  are  found  (a)  in  each 
period ;  (b)  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  (c)  in  the  Syn- 
optic tradition,  both  in  the  Double  and  Triple 
Synopsis.  They  are  therefore  as  well  attested  as 
the  works  of  healing.  The  walking  on  the  sea  is 
found  in  the  Double  Synopsis  ;  the  stilling  of  the 
storm  and  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree  in  the 
Triple  Synopsis;  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  in 
all  four  Gospels. 

(6)  The  healings  of  nervous  diseases,  which  many 
are  more  willing  to  accept  on  the  ground  of  their 
likeness  to  well-known  medical  facts  of  to-day, 
are  not  better  attested  than  those  involving  physical 
disorder  and  disease.  The  healings  of  fever,  leprosy, 
issue  of  blood,  and  blindness  are  all  recorded  in 
the  Triple  Synopsis.  The  raising  of  the  dead  is 
found  in  all  four  Gospels  ;  one  case,  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  is  attested  by  the  three  Synoptics.  The 
NT  makes  no  distinction  between  these  classes  of 
miracles,  but  the  evidence  for  all  the  classes  is 
equally  strong  (see  art.  CURES,  §  11). 

S.  Classification  of  miracles  of  Jesus.  —  As   a 
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typical  example  of  the  customary  classification  of 
miracles,  may  be  given  that  of  Westcott  (Introd. 
to  the  Gospels) — 

I.  Miracles  on  Nature.  1.  Miracles  of  creative  power :  («) 
water  made  wine,  (fi)  bread  multiplied,  (y)  walking  on  the  water. 
2.  Miracles  of  Providence :  («)  miracles  of  blessing :  (1)  first 
draught  of  fishes,  (2)  storm  stilled,  (3)  stater  in  fish's  mouth,  (4) 
second  draught  of  fishes ;  (j3)  Miracle  of  judgment :  withering  of 
fig-tree. 

II.  Miracles  on  Man.  («)  Miracles  of  personal  faith:  (1) 
organic  defects  (blind) :  (a)  faith  special  (Mt  929-31),  (b)  faith 
absolute — Bartimaeus  restored ;  (2)  chronic  impurity  :  (a)  open 
(leprosy)— faith  special,  the  one  leper — faith  special  and  absolute 
contrasted,  the  ten  lepers ;  (b)  secret — woman  with  issue.  (/3) 
Miracles  of  intercession :  (1)  organic  defects  (simple  interces- 
sion) :  (a)  the  blind  (Mk  822-26),  (i)  the  deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  7 
31 37) ;  (2)  mortal  sicknesses — intercession  based  on  natural  ties : 
(a)  fever  (Jn  44S-54);  (&)  paralysis — centurion's  servant  and  man 
borne  of  four,  (y)  Miracles  of  love  :  (1)  organic  defect— blind- 
ness (Jn  9) ;  (2)  disease — (a)  fever,  (b)  dropsy,  (c)  withered  hand, 
(d)  impotent  man,  (e)  woman  with  spirit  of  infirmity ;  (3)  death 
— (o)  death  chamber,  (6)  the  bier,  (c)  the  tomb. 

III.  Miracles  on  Spirit  World.  («)  Miracles  of  intercession : 
(1)  simple  intercession— (a)  dumb  man  with  devil,  (6)  blind  and 
dumb  man ;  (2)  intercession  based  on  natural  ties — (o)  Syro- 
Phoenician's  daughter,  (6)  lunatic  boy.  (/3)  Miracles  of  antagon- 
ism: (1)  in  synagogue — unclean  spirit  cast  out,  (2)  in  tombs — the 
lepers  cast  out. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  above  is  its  endorsement 
of  the  term  '  Nature  miracles '  as  applied  to  the 
first  class.  If  '  Nature '  be  rightly  measured,  the 
term  may  legitimately  be  used  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  our  Lord's  working,  for  the  complex 
nature  of  man  cannot  be  severed  from  the  uni- 
versal order.  Moreover,  the  distinction  is,  apart 
from  that  consideration,  an  arbitrary  one,  for 
several  of  these  so-called  '  Nature  miracles '  are 
wrought  in  the  sphere  of  our  Lord's  human  nature, 
and  are  conceivably  extensions  of  human,  mental, 
and  psychical  faculty ;  and  some  of  them  are 
wrought  in  and  upon  the  bodily  form  of  Jesus 
Himself.  The  walking  upon  the  water  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter.  The  draught  of  fishes  is  a 
miracle  of  vision,  an  extension  of  human  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  an  example  of  Divine  control  of 
the  animal  creation.  A  similar  element  must 
be  traced  in  the  instance  of  the  coin  in  the 
fish's  mouth,  if  we  are  to  understand  a  miracle 
here.*  Other  defects  are:  'Miracles  of  Provi- 
dence,' 'Miracles  of  Blessing'  and  of  'Love,'  are 
terms  that  may  be  applied  to  other  than  the 
classes  given. 

A  truer  classification  may  be  suggested  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  Healings  of  bodily  ailments— as  blindness,  leprosy,  lame- 
ness, dropsy,  deafness  and  dumbness,  fevers,  and  manifold  ail- 
ments and  infirmities. 

II.  Healings  of  nervous  diseases — as  paralysis  or  palsy,  simple 
epilepsy,  possibly  the  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity  (unless 
her  ailment  be  physical). 

III.  Healings  of  nervous  and  psychical  disorders — epilepsy 
associated  with  idiocy  or  insanity,  and  varieties  of  mania. 

IV.  Revelations  of  power  in  the  nature  of  Jesus — walking  on 
the  sea. 

V.  Revelation  of  Jesus  in  nature  and  upon  the  organic  world 
— as  draughts  of  fishes,  and  stater  in  fish's  mouth. 

VI.  Power  upon  the  organic  world — multiplied  loaves  and 
fishes,  water  made  wine,  fig-tree  withered. 

VII.  Power  upon  the  inorganic  world — stilling  of  the  tempest. 

VIII.  Raising  of  the  dead— Jairus'  daughter,  son  of  widow  of 
Nain,  Lazarus. 

B.  'Miraculous'   events   associated   with 

CAREER  OF  JESUS. — 


1.  Annunciation  by  angels 

2.  Virgin-birth 

3.  Angels'  song  .... 

4.  Other  appearances  of  angels  in  pro- 

tection of  the  Child 

5.  Star  of  Magi 

6.  Voice  at  Baptism  of  Jesus 

7.  Descent  of  dove 


Mt. 

Mt. 


Mt. 
Mt. 
Mt, 
Mt. 


FOUND  IN 

Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 


Mk. 
Mk. 


Lk. 
Lk. 


Jn. 


•*  The  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  may  reasonably  be 
conceived  as  at  work  in  these  instances,  for  it  is  impossible, 
with  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  inter-relations  of  mind  and 
body,  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  to  that  influence. 


8.  Transfiguration 

9.  Voices  at  Transfiguration 

10.  Opening  of  graves  after  death  of 

Jesus 

11.  Rending  of  veil  of  Temple 

12.  Darkness  over  land  . 

13.  Earthquakes    . 

14.  The  Resurrection 

15.  The  Ascension 


Mt. 
Mt. 

Mt. 
Mt. 

Mt. 
Mt. 


FOUND  IN 

Mk.    Lk. 
Mk.     Lk. 

•• 

Mk. 
Mk. 

Lk. 
Lk. 

- 

Mk. 
Mk. 

Lk. 
Lk. 

Jn 
Jn 

In  the  above,  noteworthy  facts  are — 

(1)  Only  one  Evangelist  in  each  case  records  3 
4,  5,  10,  13.  Number  10  stands  by  itself,  and  is 
not  found  in  other  Gospels,  although  these  speak 
of  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple.  The 
latter  event  (11)  is  also  possibly  an  accompaniment 
of  the  remarkable  physical  phenomena  12  and  13 
which  were  associated  with  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
death.  1,  2,  12  are  recorded  by  two  Evangelists 
only. 

(2)  "While  the  historicity,  as  objective  events,  of 
1,  3,  4,  6,  7  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  with  any 
dogmatism,  especially  if  the  principles  enunciated 
above  be  intelligently  accepted,  yet  we  are  free  to 
admit  that  they  are  such  as  were  not  unlikely  to 
be  added  to  the  Gospel  tradition  by  disciples  and 
by  the  first  Christian  community,  who  were  not 
entirely  freed  from  Jewish  prepossessions  (see  art. 
Sign).  It  would  be  grossly  disproportionate  to 
give  the  same  weight  of  authority  to  the  details  of 
the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Death  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
personal  experience  which  He  underwent,  and  to 
the  significance  of  the  Incarnation,  Spiritual  En- 
dowment, and  Atonement  for  human  salvation. 

(3)  The  Voice  at  the  Baptism  is  well  attested, 
but  it  is  not  clear  if  we  are  taught  to  regard  it 
as  more  than  subjective  to  Jesus  Himself.  Mt. 
and  Mark  seem  to  attribute  the  whole  experience 
— the  vision  of  the  opening  heaven,  the  seeing  of 
the  dove,  the  hearing  of  the  voice — to  Jesus ;  and 
the  Baptist's  vision  of  the  Descent  (Jn  l32)  may 
express  his  special  insight  into  the  whole  event 
as  it  affected  our  Lord  at  that  critical  time  and 
experience.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Luke  simply 
records  the  facts. 

(4)  The  chief  events  that  demand  consideration 
are  the  Virgin-birth,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension,  for  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  separate  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

C.  Miracles  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
bv  His  followers. — The  Evangelists  make  it  plain 
that  the  disciples  and  other  followers  of  Jesus  were 
commissioned  by  the  Master  to  go  forth  in  His 
name  to  combine  healing  and  exorcism  with  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  gospel  (Mt  101-7'8, 
Mk  314"16  67,  Lk  109).  They  also  declare  that  a 
signal  success  was  achieved  by  the  Seventy,  for 
they  return  to  Jesus  rejoicing  greatly  in  the 
power  of  His  name,  extending  even  to  the  control 
of  the  evil  spirits  (Lk  1017).  Of  this  great  suc- 
cess our  Lord  was  aware,  and  it  became  to  Hun 
the  occasion  of  a  spiritual  exultation,  in  which  He 
saw,  as  already  accomplished,  the  downfall  of  the 
Satanic  power  with  all  its  accompanying  ills  and 
afflictions  of  mankind  (Lk  10lft). 

The  evidence  favours  the  idea  that  Jewish  exor- 
cists had  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  their  arts, 
even  although  much  charlatanry  may  be  believed 
to  have  mingled  with  their  practices.  The  names 
they  invoked,  including  the  Ineffable  Name,  to- 
gether, no  doubt,  with  the  drastic  physical  reme- 
dies they  applied,  were  possibly  efficacious  m 
some  cases  (Mt  1227,  Lk  949).  And  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  the  Name  of  Jesus,  which  was  of  vast 
import  and  of  awful  and  mysterious  significance 
(especially  after  the  Resurrection),  would  make  lor 
iiealing  and  for  liberating  disordered  minds  ana 
evil-controlled  natures.     There  is  reason,  also,  to 
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make  a  distinction  between  these  healings  and 
exorcisms  and  the  other  works  of  Jesus,  for  nothing 
is  said  of  these  latter  supernormal  powers  being 
possessed  by  the  disciples  and  first  Christians. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
are  clear  witness  to  somewhat  kindred  phenomena 
having  been  experienced  in  the  Charismata  of 
Apostolic  circles  (1  Co  12,  etc.).  The  closing  sec- 
tion of  Mark's  Gospel,  too,  is  a  reflexion  of  2nd 
century  belief  in  the  continuance  of  these  mirac- 
ulous endowments  among  the  Apostles.  Coming 
down  to  sub- Apostolic  times,  the  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  discredited  that  the  same  powers 
together  with  prophecy  were  familiar  to  those 
generations ;  and  the  question  cannot  be  entirely 
avoided,  as  to  whether  we  have  any  sufficient 
reason  to  draw  the  line  at  the  close  of  this  age, 
or,  with  other  apologists,  at  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  declare  that,  beyond  it,  all  assertions  of  a 
manifest  and  direct  Divine  action  through  any 
servant  of  Christ  are  due  to  chicanery,  or  illusion, 
ignorance,  or  superstition. 

If  this  question  be  left  subjudice,  and  the  story 
of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  following  centuries 
be  read  without  prepossession,  an  impression  may 
well  be  produced  that  some  of  the  alleged  super- 
normal phenomena  are  far  too  well  attested  to 
be  scornfully  and  summarily  dismissed.  In  all 
generations  of  the  Christian  era,  certain  natures, 
specially  God-sensitive,  conspicuously  consecrated 
to  God'  and  sympathetic  with  man  and  with  all 
living  things,  appear  to  have  wielded  a  real  though 
imperfect  control  over  the  physical  processes  of  life. 
Both  through  them  and  in  them  remarkable  forces 
have  been  at  work  which  we  cannot  but  believe 
are  God-sustained  and  God-energized,  producing 
supernormal  phenomena.  In  regard  to  all  these, 
as  well  as  to  kindred  manifestations  of  modern 
times,  the  right  attitude  is  that  of  a  watchful  but 
unprejudiced  and  patient  examination.  Forces 
that  make  for  healing  undoubtedly  lie  in  human 
nature,  in  certain  gifted  souls,  and  in  others  not 
conspicuously  gifted  spiritually,  but  '  sensitives ' ; 
and  in  times  of  great  spiritual  awakening,  when 
the  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  Unseen  and  Divine 
is  quickened  and  God's  presence  is  freshly  and 
acutely  realized,  startling  manifestations  of  these 
sub-conscious  or  super-conscious  forces  may  occur, 
and  need  not  surprise  any  who  understand  how 
closely  the  Divine  power  has  access  to  all  forces 
of  human  life.  Such  phenomena,  and  indeed  all 
things  that  belong  to  the  human  race,  must  not  be 
met  with  a  non  possumus,  but  with  careful,  scien- 
tific, and  withal  reverent,  investigation.  The 
miracles  of  Jesus  are  available  as  a  criterion,  and 
basing  our  judgment  upon  them  we  may  demand  : 
(1)  an  adequate  and  worthy  moral  purpose  to  be 
served  [this  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
personal  or  ecclesiastical  convenience,  advantage, 
or  ambition,  traces  of  which,  together  with  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  discredit  so  many 
medueval  miracles] ;  and  (2)  a  proper  moral  dignity 
—in  which  many  alleged  workings  of  the  thauma- 
turgist  are  conspicuously  wanting.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  say  how  far  healings  and  other 
powers  kindred  to  those  wrought  by  Jesus  are 
meant  to  be  expected  in  our  human  life  on  earth. 
It  seems  natural  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  healings  and  other  restorations  from  human 
infirmity  on  the  one  hand,  and  works  of  revelation 
in  the  non-human  sphere.  The  latter  may  not  be 
expected  in  this  earthly  scene,  although  they  point 
to  large  powers  of  soul  in  the  evolution  of  our 
Psychical  capacities  in  some  further  stages  of  being. 
But  the  healings  and  exorcisms  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect  among  men  on  earth  ;  for  in  all 
investigation  and  experiment  and  self -devoted 
labour,  in  all  spiritual  prayer  and  aspiration  for 


the  physical,  mental,  and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
race,  His  presence  is  ever  active  who  said,  '  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always.' 

Literature. — For  general,  dealing  with  the  various  themes 
comprised  in  above  art.,  see  the  many  Lives  of  Christ,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gospels,  and  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  Encyc.  Biblica, 
and  other  Dictionaries.  For  the  argument  concerning  the 
miracles  in  general  and  in  particular — 

(1)  Adverse  on  whole  :  E.  A.  Abbott,  Kernel  and  the  Husk, 
The  Spirit  on  the  Waters,  and  Philomythus  (a  reply  to  New- 
man's Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles) ;  M.  Arnold,  Litera- 
ture and  Dogma ;  Percy  Gardner,  Historic  View  of  ST,  and 
Exploratio  Evangelica;  Harnack,  What  is  Christianity?  and 
Christianity  and  History. 

(2)  In  favour  of  miraculous :  Origen,  contra  Celsum ;  Pascal, 
Pensees  ;  Row's,  Mozley's,  and  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures ;  A. 
B.  Bruce,  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels,  and  Chief  End 
of  Revelation ;  Trench,  Miracles ;  Lyttelton's  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures ;  Fisher,  Ground  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief ;  The 
Supernatural  in  Christianity,  by  Drs.  Rainy,  Orr,  and  Dods 
(a  reply  to  Pfleiderer's  Gifford  Lectures);  Lias,  Are  Miracles 
Credible  ? ;  Thomson,  Miracles  and  Modern,  Science ;  Illing- 
worth,  Personality  Human  and  Divine,  and  Divine  Imman- 
ence ;  to  which  may  be  added  The  Finger  of  God,  by  writer  of 
the  present  article. 

For  larger  and  wider  discussions  bearing  closely  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  miraculous,  consult  the  works  of  John  Fiske,  esp. 
The  Idea  of  God ;  Dr.  E.  Caird's  Evolution  of  Religion,  2  vols. 
(Gifford  Lectures) ;  and  Human  Personality  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

T.  H.  Wright. 
MIRACULOUS    CONCEPTION.  —  See    ViRGiN- 

BlRTH. 

MISSION.— The  following  article  deals  with  the 
mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  only  as  presented 
in  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  Lord  Jesus  fre- 
quently manifested  consciousness  of  being  com- 
missioned by  God.  Now  the  general  (iriinru)  and 
now  the  specific  term  (diroo-TeWoi)  for  sending  is 
used  in  reference  to  His  work,  the  latter  word 
signifying  an  intimate  connexion  between  sender 
and  sent  (Cremer,  p.  529).  As  God's  trusted  mes- 
senger He  felt  that  there  was  a  decree  (Set)  for 
Him  to  execute  (Lk  249  443  922  etc.),  that  He  had 
His  Father's  authority  (Jn  54S  842),  and  that  as  the 
Father  had  sanctified  Him  and  sent  Him  into  the 
world  (Jn  1036),  it  was  not  for  Him  to  do  His  own 
pleasure  (638).  The  Fourth  Evangelist,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  the  commission  received 
by  his  Lord,  mentions  the  fact  repeatedly,  and  in 
one  place  stops  to  brood  over  the  mere  name  of  a 
place  because  it  suggests  a  mission  (97).  Instead 
of  considering  Himself  as  being  merely  one  among 
a  number  of  Divine  messengers,  Jesus  knew  Him- 
self to  be  the  Messenger-Son  (Mk  126-  7).  The 
Lord's  consciousness  refers  to  (1)  the  objects  of  His 
mission,  (2)  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  gain  His 
wondrous  ends,  (3)  the  extent,  and  (4)  the  credentials 
of  His  mission. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  mission. — These  are  ex- 
hibited in  various  forms.  Prophecy  has  to  be 
fulfilled  (Mk  1210- ll  1421-  27-  49,  Lk  421  10242427,  Jn  54e 
1318).  It  is  the  function  of  Jesus  to  be  the  King  (Ps 
2),  the  Son  of  Man  (Ps  8,  Dn  713-  I4),  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  (Is  42.  53),  the  founder  of  a  New  Covenant 
(Jer  3131"34) ;  and  thus  to  glorify  God  (Jn  1228  174) 
and  save  men  (Mt  l21,  Lk  2n  1910,  Jn  317  1010  1247 
172  2031)  by  attracting  men  to  Himself  (Mt  ll28,  Jn 
54»  1232)  and  by  giving  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  (Mk 
1045,  Jn  l29  651  1015  1224). 

2.  Means  to  the  ends  of  the  mission. — The  nature 
of  these  aims  required  that  the  Heavenly  Apostle 
(He  31)  should  manifest  the  Kingdom  and  the 
character  of  God,  together  with  the  greatness  of 
man's  calling.  The  sacrificial  death  at  Calvary 
sums  up  all  the  revelations.  The  speech,  the 
life,  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  the  means 
whereby  He  discharges  His  unique  mission  to 
mankind. 

(a)  To  succeed,  it  was  imperative  that  Jesus 
should  ensure  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  The  Kingdom  of  God  must  be  established 
upon  the  earth  (Mt  417,  Lk  19nff-).     Where  there 
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are  minds  that  gladly  defer  to  God's  will,  there  the 
Kingdom  is.  Submission  may  be  incomplete  (Mt 
13-4""0-  47,  4S)  and  transient  (vv.20"22).  In  Jesus  alone 
were  the  claims  of  God  fully  and  constantly 
heeded  :  therefore  the  leadership  of  men  is  His 
prerogative  (Mt  2310).  He  called  men  to  Himself 
in  order  to  make  them  loyal  to  the  heavenly 
throne.  God's  subjects  renounce  evil  habits  (Mt 
417),  enjoy  pardon  (Lk  2447),  possess  sincerity  (Mt 
721"27),  are  plastic  and  trustful  as  children  (Mt  182"4, 
Lk  1816-17,  Jn  33),  are  willing  to  render  costly 
service  in  meekness  (Mt  20-5"'-*) ;  they  transcend 
national  distinctions  (Mt  8a)  and  set  all  interests 
below  those  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  633  13J5-46,  Lk 
(,57-62  is'.»-30)  The  presence  of  the  Kingdom  is 
known  by  its  conquering  power  (Lk  ll20).  Its 
growth  cannot  be  accounted  for  unless  the  ac- 
tivities of  God  are  adduced ;  albeit  man's  co- 
operation is  required  (Mk  4M--9).  A  river  (as  the 
Nile)  may  not  originate  in  the  land  that  it  waters, 
and  yet  may  be  indispensable  thereto ;  similarly 
Christ's  Kingdom  is  the  blessing  the  world  needs 
most,  and  its  coming  must  be  uppermost  in  prayer- 
ful minds  (Mt  69-10),  yet  it  takes  its  rise  in  the 
unseen  heaven  (Jn  183li).  Diseases,  defects,  ex- 
crescences of  all  kinds — physical,  mental,  spiritual 
—are  foreign  elements  (Mt  1327- 2S,  Lk  1316).  It 
was  the  function  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  reveal 
verbally  and  in  His  life  the  nature  of  God's  reign. 
His  loving  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Father's 
will  is  the  central  orb  of  the  moral  world,  and  all 
human  wills  should  be  planets  ruled  and  lighted 
by  His  filial  homage.  Union  with  Him,  harmony 
with  Him,  would  bring  about  union  and  harmony 
among  the  races  of  mankind,  and  earth  according 
to  the  great  prayers  (Mt  69- 10,  Jn  1720-21),  would  be 
a  province  of  heaven.  In  all  its  particulars — its 
purity,  might,  obedience,  joyful  loyalty,  friendli- 
ness, prayerfulness,  catholicity — the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  the  life  of  Christ  expanded.  It  was  His 
task  to  give  mankind,  on  the  scale  of  His  earthly 
experience,  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  sub- 
jection to  the  authority  of  God.  The  Kingdom  is 
where  He  is ;  it  is  He  working  through  the  wills, 
intellects,  affections  of  His  people.  The  laws  of 
the  Kingdom  are  those  to  which  Christ  conformed 
His  purposes  and  deeds.  The  Beatitudes  (Mt  51"'2) 
are  songs  that  first  were  sung  in  His  own  heart. 
Hence  a  description  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  description 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  from  the  point  of  view 
belonging  to  duty  and  common  service.  If  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel — which  were  indeed  cita- 
tions from  His  own  book  of  life  as  child,  friend, 
artizan,  preacher,  sacrifice — were  heeded  in  home 
and  Church  and  State,  we  should  see  the  Kingdom 
of  God  an  organism  with  Christ  as  its  soul,  devout, 
righteous,  beneficent. 

(b)  He  to  whom  the  human  will  ought  to  be  sur- 
rendered must  be  known  to  be  supremely  worthy 
of  reverence,  trust,  and  love.  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
knowledge  of  God  is  essential  to  eternal  life,  it  was 
one  of  the  aims  of  Christ  to  impart  this  knowledge 
(Jn  173).  God  had  often  been  represented  as  the 
Father  of  the  Chosen  People,  and  here  and  there 
individuals  had  thought  themselves  to  be  sons  of 
God  ;  but  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  is  asserted  and  illustrated  so  copiously, 
that  some  chapters  of  the  Gospels  consist  almost 
solely  of  variations  to  the  music  of  these  good 
tidings  (Mt  5.  6.  7).  Jesus  made  men  think  of  God 
trustfully  as  well  as  reverently,  with  love  as  well 
as  with  awe.  The  revelation  could  be  made  only 
by  the  Son  of  God  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  1022).  and  it  was 
contained  in  Himself  (Jn  l18  14710).  The  love  and 
obedience  of  the  Son  have  as  their  counterparts 
the  Father's  love  and  instructions ;  and  so  the 
paternal  and  the  filial  dispositions  are  mutually 
illuminating.     The  purposes  of  the  Father  are  exe- 


cuted by  the  Son,  and  therefore  to  come  to  Jesus 
to  receive  and  honour  Him,  are  acts  that  reach 
to  God  (Lk  948,  Jn  522-23  132").  The  message  is 
the  Messenger.  Not  merely  does  a  veil  fall  from 
before  the  Divine  character;  for  Jesus,  standing 
where  the  veil  had  stood,  manifests  the  eternal 
righteousness  and  pitying  love  that  cannot  be 
content  unless  men  are  rescued  from  unrighteous- 
ness and  wrath.  Salvation  is  man's  progressive 
advance  (Jn  173  yivuxxKo})  to  God,  his  growing  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  his  increasing  faith,  love 
and  reverence.  The  Saviour  invites  men  to  come 
by  penitence  and  trust  to  Himself,  that  they  may 
become  one  with  Him  and,  through  Him,  with  the 
Father  (Mt  ll28,  Jn  1721),  whose  holiness  He  dis- 
closes. 

(c)  The  fulfilment  of  Christ's  mission  required 
the  revelation  of  man.  What  is  the  moral  con- 
dition of  men  ?  What  is  man  in  God's  idea  ?  What 
can  make  man's  sin  to  be  seen  and  hated  ?  What 
can  make  God's  thought  and  purpose  concerning 
man  attractive  to  sinners  ?  Inasmuch  as  penitenee, 
faith,  hope,  love  are  essential  elements  of  a 
true  life,  to  create  them  was  included  in  Christ's 
gracious  task.  To  produce  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  was  an  indispensable  preliminary.  His 
speech  made  sin  exceeding  sinful,  and  in  His  con- 
duct there  were  presented  such  contrasts  to  man's 
misdoings  that  the  evils  were  exposed.  A  sense 
of  sin  actually  was  produced  (Lk  58  73m- 197- 8),  and 
men  learned  to  trust  God's  Son  and  to  desire  to  be 
taught  His  life  (Lk  ll1).  He  encouraged  men  to 
hope  that  His  experience  of  pleasing  the  Father 
(Jn  829)  might  become  theirs,  seeing  that  they 
could  become  as  intimately  related  to  Him  as  the 
branches  are  related  to  the  vine  (151"8).  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Son  of  Man  was  a  gospel,  because, 
while  it  condemned  sin,  it  affirmed  moral  evil  to 
be  an  intrusion  into  man's  nature,  and  it  invited 
the  sinful  to  receive  forgiveness  and  enter  into 
union  with  that  victorious  life  which  from  the 
first  had  overcome  the  world  (Mt  41"11,  Jn  829  1633 
174).  Corrupted  man  rejected  and  killed  the  Holy 
One,  thereby  disclosing  human  guilt  and  need ; 
man,  as  God  intended  him  to  be,  and  as  he  may 
become  by  '  believing  in  him '  ( Jn  211  316),  is  re- 
vealed in  Christ's  meekness,  devoutness,  filial 
obedience  and  fraternal  service.  '  The  Son  of  God ' 
gives  men  authority  to  become  God's  sons  (l12- 13), 
thereby  causing  men  fully  to  unfold  their  manhood. 

{d)  The  mission  of  the  Saviour  involved  His  death. 
— His  death  was  a  chief  part  of  His  work.  The 
Evangelists  record  sayings  which  prove  that  the 
great  sacrifice  was  present  to  our  Lord's  mind  at  an 
early  stage  of  His  ministry,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  regard  the  explicit  references  to  the  death 
by  violence  made  near  Ctesarea  Philippi  (Mk  831ff-) 
as  indicating  a  new  outlook  to  the  Lord's  own 
mind.  The  tragic  note  that  is  heard  early  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (219"21  314- 15  651)  is  not  left  to  the  last 
in  the  Synoptic  accounts  (Mt  915,  Mk  219-20,  Lk 
534.35)  Moreover,  the  saving  purpose  of  the  sacri- 
fice (Mt  2628,  Mk  1045  1424,  Jn  10u  1223- 24- 3i 33),  its 
necessity  {del  Mk  831,  Lk  2426),  and  its  voluntary 
character  (Mt  2653,  Jn  1018),  are  affirmed.  '  Through 
death  to  life'  is  illustrated  in  His  experience.  The 
enjoyment  by  Him  of  a  fuller  life  in  countless 
redeemed  ones  is  conditional  upon  His  uttermost 
self-renunciation  (Jn  1224).  The  life  of  the  Saviour 
passes  to  men  through  His  surrender,  and  it  enters 
into  them  so  far  as  they  adopt  its  principle.  Die 
way  of  sacrifice  is  thus  the  way  whereby  the  Saviour 
gives  and  the  saved  receive  (Mt  1624- 25).  The  New 
Covenant  ( Jer  3131"34)  is  connected  with  the  shedding 
of  the  Lord's  blood  (Lk  222U),  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  saved  should  participate  in  this  funda- 
mental law  of  Christ's  being  ( Jn  653"57).  It  was  the 
Son's  gracious  will  to  come  to  earth  on  an  errand 
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which  meant  exposure  to  temptation  (and  therefore 
exposure  to  the  possibility  that  He  might  not  return 
to  heaven)  in  order  to  destroy  sin  and  to  allure 
mankind  to  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  peace.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  to  ascend  to  God 
unless  He  could  do  so  as  the  head  of  a  new  race, — 
a  race  healed  ( Jn  314- 15),  vivified  and  nourished  by 
His  sacrificial  offering  (651"58).  This  death,  with  its 
victory  over  death,  and  its  sequel — the  return  to 
the  Father— were  intended  to  provide,  through  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those  saving  resources 
whereby  the  true  life  is  initiated  (167"11)  and  sus- 
tained (U1B-™  1526  1613"15). 

3.  The  extent  of  Christ's  mission. — While  the 
regeneration  of  men  was  His  first  concern,  His 
numerous  miracles  evince  His  care  for  man's 
physical  needs.  As  all  departments  of  life  were  to 
be  purified  and  enriched  by  His  example  and  teach- 
ing, so  all  men  were  to  feel  that  they  could  be  saved 
by  His  grace.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Jesus 
had  no  outlook  beyond  the  Chosen  People,  and 
that  the  universalism  of  the  Gospels  is  an  inter- 
polation ;  the  catholicity  which  the  Church  sub- 
sequently manifested  being  read  back  into  the 
teachings  of  the  Lord.  This  conjecture  is  applied 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  the  world-wide  commission 
(Mt  2818"20,  Mk  16J5),  and  to  the  universalism  of  St. 
Luke.  True  it  is  that  at  first  the  area  of  labour 
was  restricted  (Mt  1524),  but  this  was  a  necessity  of 
the  situation,  and  is  no  indication  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  excluded  from  salvation.  Sin  is  not 
local  or 'racial,  and  Jesus  hated  it ;  and  man,  as 
man,  was  loved  by  Him.  Any  devout  Jew  would 
think  that  somehow  the  Gentiles  were  to  reap 
advantage  from  the  Messianic  reign  (Lk  230"32),  and 
though  it  was  deemed  absurd  to  suppose  that 
preference  could  be  given  by  the  Messiah  to  heathen 
men  (Jn  7s5),  even  the  Pharisees  were  zealous  in 
making  proselytes  (Mt  2315).  Why  should  it  be 
thought  incredible  that  Jesus  hoped  ultimately  to 
win  men  of  all  nations?  Was  not  exclusiveness 
distressing  to  Him?  Was  He  not  ready  with  a 
reference  to  mercies  granted  to  the  woman  of 
Zarephath  and  to  Naaman  the  Syrian  (Lk  425"27)  ? 
The  outer  court  of  the  Temple  was  the  only  part  of 
the  sacred  structure  to  which  a  Gentile  had  access, 
and  all  the  Evangelists  report  that  Jesus  insisted 
that  this  enclosure  should  be  kept  clean  and  quiet 
'for  all  the  nations'  (Mt  2112- 13,  Mk  ll15"17,  Lk 
1945-46,  Jn  214"16).  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  centurion's 
faith— not  found  by  Him  in  Israel  (Lk  79),  and  the 
Syrophoenician  woman  cheered  His  heart  by  her 
trust  and  loving  ingenuity  (Mt  1528).  At  first  the 
disciples  were  forbidden  to  preach  to  Samaritans 
(Mt  105),  though,  when  they  were  fully  equipped, 
the  restriction  was  withdrawn  (Ac  l8) :  He  Himself 
laboured  in  Samaria  (Lk  951"56,  Jn  4),  and  called 
attention  to  the  beneficence  of  one  Samaritan  (Lk 
1033*35),  and  to  the  faith  and  gratitude  of  another 
(I715-19)  jt  jg  qUj(;e  jn  harmony  with  the  Saviour's 
love  for  the  outcast  and  despised,  the  publicans 
and  sinners  amongst  the  Jews  (Mt  99"13,  Lk  737'50 
151-2*  188-"  191"10),  that  He  should  foresee  the  ap- 
proach of  all  men  to  Himself  ( Jn  1232),  and  antici- 
pate a  time  when  He  should  be  the  Shepherd  of  one 
nock  consisting  of  sheep  gathered  from  far  and 
near  (10w).  The  interest  manifested  by  the  Magi 
(Mt  2)and  by  the  Greeks  (Jn  1220- 2I)  is  not  alien  to 
Christ's  mission.  Moreover  it  is  clearly  declared 
that  strangers  will  become  workers  in  the  vineyard 
(Mt  21«),  and  that  before  His  throne  all  nations 
are  to  be  assembled  for  j  udgment  ( Mt  2531- 32).  'The 
baviour  of  the  world '  (Jn  442)  has  grace  and  power 
wherewith  to  meet  the  needs  which  belong  to  every 
m0aJLln  every  aSe  and  country  ;  for  He  is  the  Light 
(1»  8"  9s  12«),  the  Water  (410  737),  the  Bread  (6s5- 48"51), 
the  Life  (1125  146), 

*•  Credentials  of  the  mission Jesus  entered 
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upon  His  task  with  the  confidence  that  He  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  418).  John  the 
Baptist  declared  that  he  saw  the  Spirit  descending 
upon  Jesus,  and  that  he  had  been  prepared  for  this 
sign  (Jn  l&*.  34)_  Tne  testimony  thus  borne  by  the 
last  of  the  Old  Covenant  prophets  is  referred  to  by 
the  Saviour  together  with  other  credentials, — as 
the  witness  of  His  works,  that  of  the  Father  and 
that  of  the  Scriptures  ( Jn  532"47).  Messengers  came 
from  the  Machserus  prison,  saying,  '  John  the 
Baptist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee,  saying,  Art  thou 
he  that  conieth,  or  look  we  for  another  ? '  In  that 
hour  Jesus  wrought  miracles  which  He  adduced, 
together  with  His  habit  of  announcing  good  tidings 
to  the  poor,  as  proofs  of  His  Messiahship  (Lk  718"22). 
The  deeds  were  signs  {ari/xeta)  that  the  Divine 
messenger  could  quicken  body  and  soul  (Mk  541- 42, 
Lk  714>  15,  Jn  ll25-43-  44) ;  cure  physical  and  spiritual 
diseases  ;  render  efficient  withered  powers  (Mk  31'5, 
Jn  53"9) ;  add  faculties,  contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  born  blind 
( Jn  9) ;  redress  evils  caused  by  circumstances — for 
instance  the  fever  due  to  the  Capernaum  district — 
(Lk  438-3") ;  cleanse  all  the  fountains  of  life,  as  in 
cures  wrought  for  lepers  (Mk  l40"42,  Lk  1712"14); 
bestow  abilities,  receptive  (Mk  822"25)  and  com- 
municative (Mt  932-  33).  While  the  miracles  were 
wrought  in  pure  kindness,  they  afforded  evidences 
to  the  thoughtful  of  the  validity  of  Christ's  claims 
(Jn  32  731  1037- 3S  1411  1524),  and  they  were  intended 
by  the  Lord  to  give  assurance  to  men  of  His  re- 
deeming grace  (Mk  210-  n).  The  very  term  employed 
for  saving  processes  (<riifo)  will  serve  equally  for 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  (Mt  l21,  Mk  1026, 
Lk  750,  Jn  317),  even  as  the  Worker  shows  Himself  in 
reference  both  to  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  to  be 
the  Great  Physician  (Mk  217).  Some  persons  were 
allowed  to  have  extraordinary  aid  to  the  belief  that 
Jesus  came  from  God,  for  they  were  with  Him 
when  He  was  transfigured,  and  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing, '  This  is  my  Son,  my  chosen  :  hear  ye  him ' 
(Lk  935) ;  nevertheless  there  was  adequate  support 
for  the  faith  of  all  men  in  the  remarkable  interest 
Jesus  took  in  the  neglected  (Lk  722-  2S  15lff-),  in  His 
readiness  to  pray  (Jn  171)  and  to  serve  (Mk  6s4,  cf. 
v.31),  and  in  the  union  of  qualities  of  character 
which  are  rarely  found  together.  The  credentials 
of  Christ's  mission  are  in  Himself.  The  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  His  life,  the  meek  and  beneficent 
use  of  marvellous  powers,  the  sinless  One's  friend- 
ship with  sinners,  the  strength  and  gentleness,  the 
zeal  and  patience,  the  ardour  and  purity  of  His 
character — prove  that  He  came  forth  from  the 
Father  ( Jn  668, 69  1627).  Believers  in  Him  discover 
with  more  and  more  clearness,  as  they  trust  Him 
more  and  more  fully,  that  His  gracious  promises 
are  fulfilled.  He  is  to  their  consciences  the  Good- 
ness,— to  their  intellects  the  Truth, — to  their  hearts 
the  supreme  Beauty,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lex.  s.v.  atrurriKku;  Wendt,  Teaching 

of  Jesus,  a.  184  ff.  w.  J.  Henderson. 

MISSIONS. — 1.  The  prophetic  background. — The 
missionary  spirit  and  aims  of  Christianity  have 
their  beginnings  in  the  history,  literature,  and 
character  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  OT,  especi- 
ally in  the  portions  which  express  the  ideals  and 
spirit  of  prophecy,  is  full  of  principles  and  promises 
which  find  their  fulfilment  in  the  world-wide 
mission  of  Christianity  (Horton,  The  Bible  as  a 
Missionary  Book).  The  proselytizing  energy  of 
the  Jews  in  the  last  cent.  B.C.  and  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  ('Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,'  Mt  2315)  is  a  partial  outcome  of  ideas 
and  instincts  which  were  long  inherent  in  the  race. 
These  wide  and  lofty  prophetic  aims  had  to  struggle 
against  particularist  tendencies,  which  made  the 
Jews  one  of  the  most  narrow  and  exclusive  of  the 
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races  of  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
history,  that  the  missionary  propaganda  which 
aimed  at  the  conversion  and  blessing  of  the  world, 
sprang  from  a  people  whose  predominant  character- 
istics were  pride  in  racial  privileges,  expectation  of 
national  greatness,  and  contempt  for  all  who  were 
not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  But  the  missionary 
activities  and  aims  of  Christianity  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  apart  from  the  gradual  development  of 
missionary  ideas  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
Jewish  history.  The  words  applied  to  John  the 
Baptist  in  relation  to  Christ  might  be  applied  to 
the  Jewish  race,  'Behold,  I  send  my  messenger 
before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 
thee  '  (Mk  l2).  These  germinal  missionary  concep- 
tions and  movements  found  their  end  and  fulfil- 
ment in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  work  which  He  originated.  He  absorbed 
and  enlarged  them,  giving  them  such  definiteness 
and  fulness  that  they  appear  to  be  derived  entirely 
from  Him  ;  for  the  spirit,  aims,  and  motives  of 
missions  are  distinctively  Christian,  and  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  a  missionary  religion. 

2.  The  missionary  character  of  our  Lord. — He 
regarded  Himself  as  a  missionary.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  His  work  in  Galilee  He  applied  to  Himself 
the  words  of  Isaiah  (611),  '  The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to 
heal  the  brokenhearted,'  etc.  (Lk  4lh- 19).  He  fre- 
quently describes  Himself  as  one  '  who  was  sent,' 
as  when  He  says,  '  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me '  (rbv  airocrTd\a.vT&  fie,  Mt  1040) ; 
'  as  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me '  (airiareCK^v  //.e, 
Jn  657) ;  '  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  '  (6  irdfj.\pas 
ne,  Jn  644).  The  references  to  His  being  '  sent '  are 
most  frequent  in  John. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  verb  xmimkXsit  is  applied  to 
Jesus  17  times  in  Jn.  and  10  times  in  the  Synoptics,  while  xiu.*tiv 
is  applied  to  Him  25  times  in  Jn.,  but  only  once  in  the  Synoptics. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  verbs  is  slight.  In  most  cases 
in  the  Gospels  xiftTiw  applies  to  the  sender  and  ittwrsXAs/w  to 
the  person  sent  (of.  '  Neither  is  he  that  is  sent  (iToo-roAos)  greater 
than  he  that  sent  (xi/t^x-v r«)  him,'  Jn  13!6) ;  but  the  distinction 
is  not  always  followed  (cf.  '  As  thou  hast  sent  (curia-raXus)  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  (oiritrTH\et)  them  into 
the  world '  (Jn  17!8).  Wilke  and  Grimm  distinguish  te,«.tei»  as 
the  general  term,  which  may  imply  accompaniment  (as  when 
the  sender  is  God),  while  kmrTikXav  includes  a  reference  to 
equipment,  and  suggests  official  or  authoritative  sending).  But 
the  frequency  with  which  both  words  are  applied  to  Jesus  in' 
the  Gospels  (at  least  53  times  in  all)  is  an  emphatic  indication  of 
the  missionary  character  of  His  work.  (Under  this  heading  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  distinctive  aims  and  character 
of  His  mission.  See  artt.  Kinodom  of  God,  Eternal  Life, 
Salvation). 

3.  In  the  call  and  training  of  the  disciples  the 
missionary  idea  is  also  strongly  emphasized.  They 
were  to  be  '  fishers  of  men  '  (Mk  l17  ||  Mt  419).  Jesus 
ordained  them  that  '  they  might  be  with  him,  and 
that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach '  (/cTjoi/o-o-eic, 
Mk  314).  The  training  was  not  only  educative  but 
practical.  After  a  period  of  private  intercourse 
He  sent  the  Twelve  forth  two  by  two,  as  heralds 
to  proclaim  (K-qp6u<T€i.v)  that  'the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (or  of  God)  was  at  hand'  (Mk  67||  Mt  105"7  || 
Lk  93).  There  is  recorded  by  Lk.  (101"17)  another 
mission  of  Seventy,  also  sent  forth  two  and  two,  who 
were  to  go  with  the  same  message  to  every  city  and 
place  to  which  He  Himself  was  about  to  come. 
From  the  words  '  also  others  '  ([/cat]  ertpovs,  Lk  101) 
it  is  probably  to  be  understood  that  the  Twelve 
were  not  included  in  this  mission.  In  both  missions 
of  the  disciples,  the  work  they  had  to  do  was  evan- 
gelistic in  relation  to  the  people,  and  educative  in 
relation  to  themselves.  There  may  have  been  other 
missions  which  have  not  been  recorded,  for  Mk. 
uses  the  suggestive  phrase,  '  He  began  to  send  them 
forth  two  by  two'  (67) ;  but  the  influence  of  such 
work  on  the  training  of  the  disciples,  especially  in 
giving  them  a  firm  grasp  of  the  gospel  they  had  to 


preach,  is  incalculable.  Not  a  little  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  which  we  have  in  the  Gospels  may 
have  taken  its  present  shape  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  their  message. 

i.  The  limits  within  which  the  personal  work  of 
Jesus  was  confined  were  declared  by  Himself:  'I 
am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel '  (Mt  15a4).  During  the  time  of  His  personal 
ministry  the  work  of  the  disciples  was  similarly 
limited.  In  sending  them  forth,  He  said,  '  Go  not 
into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not :  but  go  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (Mt  105- 6).  This 
restriction,  given  at  such  a  time,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, for  it  is  an  indication  that  the  idea  of  a 
mission  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish  people 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  when  they  were 
sent  out  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  The 
restriction  would  have  been  needless  if  the  dis- 
ciples had  not  thought  of  such  a  mission  as  a 
possibility.  It  is  an  entire  misreading  of  the 
Gospel  history  to  imagine  that  the  glorious  concep- 
tion of  a  world-wide  mission  was  an  afterthought, 
which  only  occurred  to  the  disciples,  or  was  sug- 
gested to  them,  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
The  limitations  which  were  so  carefully  laid  down 
were  temporary,  and  were  evidently  regarded  as 
temporary.  Even  in  declaring  that  He  was  sent 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  He  had 
also  said,  '  Let  the  children  first  be  filled'  (Mk  7s7). 
The  reasons  for  the  limitation  were  adequate.  The 
disciples  had  to  be  fully  trained  ;  the  Kingdom  of 
God  had  to  be  preached  to  the  people  who  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  providence  of  God  to  receive 
it ;  the  gospel  had  to  be  completed  by  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  redemption  of  grace,  in  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 

S.  Indications  of  a  world  mission  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus. — Apart  from  the  essentially  universal 
character  of  the  gospel,  which  inevitably  involved 
a  universal  mission,  there  are  indications  that  the 
world-wide  view  was  brought  before  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  prior  to  the  time  when  the  great  com- 
mission was  given.  The  disciples  were  to  be  '  the 
salt  of  the  earth '  and  '  the  light  of  the  world '  (Mt 
513.  u)  When  Jesus  praised  the  faith  of  the  cen- 
turion of  Capernaum,  He  said,  '  Many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
God'  (Mt  8U ;  cf.  also  the  same  passage  in  Lk.  in 
another  connexion,  where  He  adds,  as  if  in  refer- 
ence to  the  preference  which  the  Jews  had  received, 
'Behold  there  are  last  which  shall  be  first,  and 
there  are  first  which  shall  be  last,'  Lk  1329- 30).  So 
also,  when  defending  the  woman  who  had  anointed 
Him  with  the  box  of  ointment,  He  said,  '  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  this  .  ,  shall  be 
told  for  a  memorial  of  her'  (Mt  2613).  Then  He 
warned  the  disciples,  saying,  '  Ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony against  them  and  the  Gentiles'  (Mt  1018). 
Many  of  the  parables  have  references  to  or  sugges- 
tions of  a  future  extension  of  work  among  the 
Gentiles.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of 
the  Tares  (one  of  the  earlier  parables)  it  is  said 
that  '  the  field  is  the  world '  (Mt  1338).  In  the  later 
series  of  parables,  as  in  that  of  the  Vineyard  and 
the  Husbandmen,  it  is  said,  '  The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  shall  be  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  (Mt 
2143) ;  in  the  Marriage  Feast  the  direction  is  found, 
'  Go  ye  .  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye 
shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage  '  (Mt  229,  Lk  1423) ;  in 
the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
judgment  of  'all  nations'  (Mt  25s2).  Direct  in- 
timations of  a  world  mission  are  not  awanting, 
as  in  the  apocalyptic  discourses  in  the  Synoptics, 
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which  are  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  ('There  shall  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  another  which  shall  not  be  thrown 
down,'  Mt  243,  Mk  133,  Lk  216),  and  contain  the 
announcement  that  'this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to 
all  the  nations '  (Mt  2414 1|  Mk  1310).  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  evidence  of  a  world  view  as  part  of  the 
instruction  given  to  the  disciples  is  very  plain. 
After  saying  that  He  lays  down  '  his  life  for  the 
sheep '  (Jn  1015),  Jesus  adds,  '  Other  sheep  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice '  (v.16).  In  connexion 
with  the  visit  of  the  Greeks,  He  uttered  the  preg- 
nant and  impressive  prophecy,  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me'  (1232) ; 
and  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  chapter  we  find 
the  words,  '  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
save  the  world' (1247).  In  the  private  converse  of 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
earthly  ministry,  the  vision  of  the  world  is  re- 
peatedly brought  before  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
as  the  object  of  the  Saviour's  thought  and  the 
scope  of  the  disciples'  mission,  as—'  That  the  world 
may  know  that  I  love  the  Father  .  even  so  I 
do '  (Jn  1431) ;  '  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
world'  (1718;  also  1246"48  168"11  172-21).  Judas  (not 
Iscariot)  is  even  represented  as  asking,  '  How  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us  and  not 
unto  the  world  ? '  (1422),  as  if  the  limitation  of  His 
work  was  a  source  of  perplexity  to  him.  Unless 
we  are  to  regard  the  Gospels  as  entirely  un- 
historical,  and  all  such  universal  references  as  due 
to  the  mind  of  the  Church  (which  would  then  be 
greater  than  its  Lord)  at  a  later  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  disciples  were  aware  of  the 
world-wide  character  of  the  work  they  were  to 
undertake.  The  frequency  of  the  world  references 
in  the  earthly  ministry  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  missionary 
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mentioned  only  once  in  each  of  the  Gospels  (Mt 
28W-20  u  Mk  16i!s  ||  Jn  20«  ||  Lk  24«-4e),  and  in  Ac  l8. 
For  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  only  in  the  brief 
records  of  the  risen  life  of  Jesus  that  the  universal 
mission  of  the  disciples  is  explicitly  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  command.  But  that  is  no  reason  for 
imagining  that  it  was  an  afterthought  of  Jesus,  or 
an  addition  put  into  His  mouth  by  followers  of  a 
later  time.  The  universal  commission  is  given 
then,  because  that  is  the  time  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  work  of  redemption  had  been  '  finished ' ;  the 
gospel  was  completed ;  the  limitations  which  had 
restricted  its  extension  were  no  longer  necessary. 
The  intimations  of  a  universal  mission,  which  had 
been  given  before,  were  carried  to  their  inevitable 
conclusion  in  the  majestic  commission  :  '  All  author- 
ity is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  age '  (w&aas  ras  rj^pai  £'ws 
rrjs  o-WT-eXeias  toO  alwvot,  Mt  2816'20).  The  universal 
note  predominates  the  whole  passage.  There  is 
(i.)  the  claim  of  universal  authority;  (ii.)  the 
direction  to  a  universal  field  ;  (iii. )  the  universality 
of  what  is  to  be  taught  ('all  things  whatsoever  I 
nave  commanded  you ') ;  (iv. )  the  promise  of  a  uni- 
versal presence,  'Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days, 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  age.' 

6.  The  genuineness  of  the  missionary  commission 
raV)een  gravely  questioned.  In  Mk.  it  appears 
in  the  closing  section  (169-*),  which  is  now  gener- 
*vV  regarded  as  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  pos- 
sibly by  the  presbyter  Aristion,  who,  according  to 
fapias,  was  '  a  disciple  of  the  Lord '  (F.  C.  Cony- 


beare,  Expositor,  iv.  viii.  [1893]  241  ff. ;  but  see 
Aristion).  All  critics  admit  the  antiquity  of  the 
passage,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  '  embodying  a 
true  Apostolic  tradition '  (Salmond  in  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  p.  253b). 

The  passage  in  Mt.  (2816-20)  is  characterized  as  '  a 
later  appendix '  (Moffatt,  Historical  NT,  p.  647) 
entirely  on  account  of  its  contents.  The  indica- 
tions (in  a  different  order)  of  its  lateness  are  said 
to  be — (i.)  its  incipient  Trinitarianism,  (ii.)  the 
Trinitarian  formula  of  baptism,  which  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  NT.  To  these  is  added,  (iii. ) 
that  the  first  disciples  could  hardly  have  known  of 
the  universal  mission,  or  else  they  lived  in  flagrant 
disobedience  to  their  Master's  solemn  command, 
and  only  reluctantly  recognized  its  fulfilment  in 
the  Pauline  gospel.  But  it  may  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  to  (i.),  that  the  incipient  Trini- 
tarianism of  the  NT  is  such  a  daring  conception, 
especially  to  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
strict  monotheism  of  Judaism,  that  its  existence 
can  hardly  be  explained  without  some  word  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  relation  to  it,  such  as  that  which  Mt. 
records.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  '  incipient 
Trinitarianism  '  of  the  Pauline  benediction — '  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (2  Co  1314) 
— if  there  were  no  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
justify  it?  As  to  (ii.),  the  baptismal  formula,  as 
it  has  been  called,  may  not  have  been  a  formula. 
It  may  have  been  the  mistake  of  a  later  time  to 
regard  it  as  such.  If  it  was  not  a  formula,  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  Apostles  and  others  from 
baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ('  The  Bap- 
tismal Formula,'  by  J.  H.  Bernard  in  Expositor, 
VI.  v.  [1902]  43  ff. ).  (iii. )  The  apparent  inaction  of 
the  disciples  may  not  have  been  due  to  ignorance 
or  disobedience.  The  command  as  given  in  Lk. 
and  Acts  indicates  a  gradually  widening  sphere  of 
operations,  in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
difficulties  and  persecution  which  the  Apostles  en- 
countered at  the  beginning  of  their  work  may  have 
been  to  them  a  proof  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  they  could  leave  the  nearer  and 
narrower  fields  and  go  forth  to  the  Gentiles.  If 
any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  Acts  as  an  historical 
document,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  first 
disciples  did  know  of  the  world  mission,  and  that 
they  were  moving  in  the  line  of  their  instructions. 
For  in  his  first  recorded  utterance  St.  Peter  strikes 
the  universal  note  repeatedly.  He  quotes  the 
words  of  Joel  in  explanation  of  what  had  happened 
at  Pentecost,  saying,  '  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  saith  God,  that  I  will  pour  out  of  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh'1  (Ac  217),  'And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved'  (v.21).  He  closes  his 
appeal  to  the  people  with  the  assurance  that  '  the 
promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call '  (v.39).  Then  in  3*"-  there  is  the 
recognition  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  a  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  as  a  carrying  out  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  ('And  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ') ;  further,  in 
the  words,  '  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up 
his  Servant  (irats),  sent  him  to  bless  you,'  there  is 
the  recognition  of  a  wider  field  to  be  entered  in 
due  time.  The  great  declaration,  '  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other  :  for  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved'  (4la),  is  meaningless,  if  there  was  not 
behind  it  a  consciousness  of  the  universal  character 
of  Christianity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  universal  mission. 

The  disciples  are  also  seen  to  be  moving  in  the 
line  of  their  instructions.    They  certainly  preached 
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the  gospel  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judaea.  It  is 
also  seen  that  they  preached  it  among  the  Samari- 
tans, towards  whom  Jews  had  as  strong  an  anti- 
pathy as  they  had  towards  Gentiles  ( '  Philip  went 
down  to  the  city  of  Samaria  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them.  (Peter  and  John)   preached  the 

gospel  in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans,'  Ac 
gs.  20)  jn  a  few  years  after  the  Crucifixion  (Har- 
nack  says  1,  Ramsay  3,  Lightfoot  4,  Turner  6  or 
7  [in  iixing  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Chronology  of  the  NT']) 
the  faith  of  Christ  had  spread  to  Damascus,  and 
had  gained  such  hold  there,  that  Saul  was  sent 
thither  by  the  Sanhedrin  to  bring  'any  of  the 
Way,'  whom  he  might  find,  bound  to  Jerusalem 
(Ac  9-).  Lastly,  some  of  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  which  arose  about 
Stephen  went  as  far  as  to  Antioch,  and  preached 
the  word  to  the  Greeks  ("EM^as,  the  reading 
adopted  by  Tischendorf ,  Nestle,  etc. ) ;  and  when 
tidings  of  these  things  came  to  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  they  sent  forth  Barnabas  to  visit  and 
help  them  (which  he  did  by  finding  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
Ac  llla-26). 

Taking  Turner's  estimate  as  above  (though  we 
prefer  Ramsay's),  the  gospel  was  firmly  established 
in  Damascus  (and  in  Antioch)  6  or  7  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  trouble  which  arose  about  Stephen 
marked  the  close  of  the  comparatively  peaceful  pro- 
gress of  the  Church.  The  hidden  cleavage  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  then  became  apparent, 
and  an  entirely  new  situation  resulted,  which 
affected  those  within  and  without  the  Church. 
The  sympathy  of  the  Jews  (Ac  247)  towards  the 
Christians  had  become  antipathy  (122-3).  The 
persecution  created  anxieties  which  naturally  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  leaders.  Coming  as  it 
did  when  the  Church  had  been  extended  through- 
out Palestine,  the  persecution  may  have  arrested 
the  forward  movement  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  line  of  progress  sketched  out  in  Ac  l8,  had 
then  become  due.  A  little  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  which  affect  the  progress  of  modern 
missions  in  different  countries  might  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  situation  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  and  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
results  which  the  first  missionaries  achieved. 

The  dispute  in  the  early  Church  in  relation  to 
the  Gentiles,  regarding  which  so  much  has  been 
made,  was  not  about  preaching  the  gospel  to 
them,  but  about  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  to  receive  salvation  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Church.  No  instructions  on  these  matters  had 
been  given  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  difference  of 
opinion  was  inevitable  until  the  truth  was  made 
plain.  St.  Peter's  reluctance  to  go  to  Cornelius 
did  not  arise  from  any  unwillingness  to  preach  to 
him,  but  from  the  natural  shrinking  of  a  strict  Jew 
from  entering  the  house  of  a  Gentile.  The  accusa- 
tion which  was  brought  against  him  at  Jerusalem 
by  those  who  were  of  the  circumcision  was,  not 
that  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to  a  Gentile,  but 
that  he  had  gone  in  to  'men  uncircumcised  and 
had  eaten  with  them '  (Ac  ll3).  It  was  '  they  of  the 
circumcision,'  and  not  the  first  disciples,  who  glori- 
fied God,  saying,  'Then  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life'  (Ac  ll18). 
These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
knowledge  of  the  missionary  command  by  the  first 
disciples,  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  delay  (if 
any)  in  carrying  it  out. 

7.  The  progress  of  mission  work  within  the  NT 
record.— The  order  is  admirably  given  by  Turner 
in  his  art.  'Chronology  of  the  NT'  in  Hastings' 
DB.  He  says  that  '  the  picture  in  Acts  is  cut  up, 
as  it  were,  into  six  panels,  each  labelled  with  a 
general  summary  of  progress r ;  and  his  arrangement 
is  adopted  here.     First   stage,  the   beginning  at 


Jerusalem  (Ac  l'-67) ;  second  stage,  the  extension 
of  the  Church  throughout  Palestine  (Ac  (P-OP1)  • 
third  stage,  the  extension  of  the  Church  to  Antioch 
(Ac  932-1224) ;  fourth  stage,  the  extension  of  the 
Church  to  Asia  Minor,  as  a  result  of  St.  Paul's 
first  missionary  journey  (Ac  1225-165) ;  fifth  stage, 
the  extension  of  the  Church  to  Europe,  resulting 
from  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  ( A.c  166- 
19-°) ;  sixth  stage,  the  extension  of  the  Church  to 
Rome  (Ac  1921-2831).  While  that  is  the  view  of 
progress  which  is  presented  in  Acts,  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  complete.  It  exhibits  for  the  most  part 
the  movement  as  connected  with  the  great  mis- 
sionaries, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  labours  of 
the  majority  of  the  company  of  the  Apostles  are 
not  recorded,  and  their  activity  might  to  some 
extent  modify  the  above  order  of  progression. 
Missionary  enthusiasm  also  was  not  confined  to 
the  Apostles.  Unnamed  disciples,  as  in  the  case  of 
Antioch  (Ac  ll20),  and  certainly  also  in  the  case  of 
Rome,  may  have  carried  the  gospel  into  many 
places  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  But  for 
general  purposes  the  sketch  as  given  above  repre- 
sents the  line  of  advance  up  to  the  year  a.d.  70. 
Progress  after  that  belongs  to  the  general  history 
of  missions. 

Literature. — Horton,  Bible  as  a  Missionary  Book ;  Bruce, 
Training  of  the  Twelve  ;  Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum ;  Hort, 
Judaistic  Christianity ;  Selby,  Ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
pp.  86-118;  Moffatt,  Historical  XT,  pp.  647-650;  Lambert, 
Sacraments  in  the  NT,  pp.  38 ff.,  234  ff. ;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Ex- 
positor, iv.  viii.  [1893]  241-254 ;  J.  H.  Bernard,  ib.  vi.  v.  [1902] 
43 ff. ;  H.  B.  Swete,  ib.  VI.  vi.  [1903]  241  ff. ;  art.  'Baptism'  in 
Hastings'  DB.  JOHN  ItEID. 

MITE.— See  Money. 

MOCKERY. —  The  Evangelists  relate  in  the 
Passion  history  a  series  of  narratives  describing 
the  brutal  mockery  of  Jesus  by  the  authorities  and 
by  their  soldiers  and  servants.  The  passages  are 
the  following:  (a)  Mk  1465=Mt  2667-68  =  Lk  22«3-M; 
(6)  Lk  23n  ;  (c)  Mk  15  13-2°  =  Mt  2727"31=Jn  192-3. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  regard  these  stories  as  duplicates. 
A  person  who  was  condemned  for  the  claims  that  Jesus  was 
supposed  to  put  forward  was  likely  to  meet  with  derision  and 
brutality  at  every  turn.  Of  course,  if  the  story  that  Jesus  was 
sent  to  Herod,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lk.,  is  unhistorical,  the 
second  of  the  stories  would  have  to  be  struck  out.  If,  however, 
that  narrative  is  historical,  and  there  is  no  cogent  reason  for 
doubting  it,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  Herod  and  his  guards 
should  mock  one  who  claimed  to  be  king.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, that  the  narratives  may  have  exerted  an  influence  upon 
each  other,  but  nothing  compels  us  to  affirm  that  any  of  them 
is  unhistorical. 

The  first  narrative  records  the  mockery  and  ill- 
treatment  inflicted  on  Jesus  immediately  after  His 
condemnation  by  the  Sanhedrin.  Two  stages  are 
mentioned  in  Mark.  The  fi^st  consisted  of  spitting, 
blindfolding,  buffeting,  and  the  request  that  He 
should  prophesy.  Then,  following  this,  we  have  a 
statement  as  to  the  attendants,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  perfectly  clear.  The  better  reading 
in  Mk  1465  is  Aaj3ox.  Several  MSS,  however,  read 
?pa\\ov  or  ?pa\oi>  (see  Field).  It  is  not  quite  clear 
how  we  should  translate  or  explain  the  better 
reading.  Swete  renders  'they  caught  Him  with 
blows,'  others  'they  took  Him  in  charge  with 
blows.'  pairio-fmo-tv  means  blows  with  the  open 
hand,  not  blows  with  the  rod.  Another  question 
touches  the  authors  of  this  outrage.  According  to 
Mt.,  it  is  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  ims 
seems  to  be  Mk.'s  meaning  also,  except  that  lie 
limits  it  to  'some.'  He  mentions  the  servants  at 
the  close.  Lk.  represents  the  attendants  who  haa 
charge  of  Jesus  as  alone  concerned.  Difficulties 
are  also  raised  by  the  command  to  prophesy,  m. 
and  Lk.  both  explain  it  as  a  challenge  to  Jesus  ro 
prophesy  who  it  was  that  smote  Him.  lms  in 
itself  is  perfectly  natural,  but  it  implies  that  Jesus 
was  blindfolded,  though  there  is  no  reference  w 
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this  in  Mt.,  and  it  is  omitted  by  D  and  Syr  Bin  in 
Mark.  Even  if  original  in  Mk.,  it  may  imply  that 
Jesus  was  condemned  to  death  (cf.  '  they  covered 
Hainan's  face,'  Est  78),  rather  than  that  He  was 
blindfolded  so  that  He  might  be  asked  to  prophesy 
who  struck  Him.  Accordingly,  the  meaning  may 
be  'foretell  the  future,'  either  generally  or  with 
a  specific  reference  to  His  own  fate,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  which  He  had  been 
accused  of  predicting. 

The  second  mockery,  that  before  Herod,  is  free 
from  the  element  of  physical  ill-treatment.  Jesus 
is  simply  arrayed  in  royal  garments,  and  a  mock- 
ing homage  is  paid  to  Him ;  then  He  is  sent  back 
to  Pilate.  Lk  2310"12  is  omitted,  it  is  true,  in 
Syr  sin,  and  is  regarded  by  Wellhausen  as  a  later 
addition  (see  his  note  on  the  passage  and  on  23'5). 

The  third  mockery  is  that  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
after  the  condemnation  by  Pilate.  This  narrative 
is  omitted  by  Lk.  but  recorded  by  John.  The 
soldiers  take  Jesus  into  the  Prsetorium  and  sum- 
mon the  whole  of  their  company.  Then  they 
clothe  Him  in  purple  and  put  a  crown  of  thorns 
upon  His  head ;  then  they  do  homage  to  Him, 
saluting  Him  as  king  of  the  Jews.  They  keep  on 
striking  Him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  spitting 
upon  Him,  and  bending  the  knee  to  Him  in  mock 
homage.  To  this  account  (of  Mk. )  Mt.  adds,  first, 
that  before  clothing  Him  in  the  robes  they  divested 
Him  of  His  garments,  and  that  they  put  a  reed  in 
His  right  hand,  and  subsequently  took  it  from  Him 
and  struck  Him  on  the  head  with  it.  Here  Mt.'s 
account  deserves  preference,  for  it  is  intrinsically 
probable  that  the  reed  should  have  been  given 
Him  as  a  sceptre  before  it  was  used  to  smite  Him. 
Jn.'s  account  is  brief ;  he  does  not  mention  the 
reed,  but  says  that  they  gave  Him  blows  with  the 
hand.  It  is  a  mark  of  historicity  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  that  the  Sanhedrists  are  represented  as 
mocking  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet, 
whereas  the  Roman  soldiers,  quite  uninterested  in 
His  prophetic  character,  mock  His  claims  to  be  a 
king,  which  would  not  be  so  ready  a  subject  of 
jesting  with  the  Jews,  though  they  mocked  Him 
for  His  pretensions  to  be  a  king  of  Israel  as  He 
hung  upon  the  cross. 

In  recent  years  quite  new  significance  has  been 
attached  to  the  mockery.  Wendland  in  his  art. 
'Jesus  als  Saturnalien-Konig '  (Hermes,  xxxiii.  175- 
179)  put  forward  the  view  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
ridiculed  Christ's  royal  and  Divine  claims  by  at- 
tiring Him  in  the  dress  of  king  Saturn.  J.  G. 
Frazer  urges  as  an  objection  to  this  that,  while  it 
is  possible  that  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  at  what  seems  to  have  been 
its  original  date  in  March,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  it  was  really  held  in  December,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  time  of  year 
at  which  the  Crucifixion  took  place.  Frazer  himself 
thinks  that  it  resembled  much  more  closely  the 
treatment  of  the  mock  king  of  the  Saca?a.  He 
translates  Dio  Chrysostom's  description  as  follows  : 
'They  take  one  of  the  prisoners  condemned  to 
death  and  seat  him  upon  the  king's  throne,  and 
give  him  the  king's  raiment,  and  let  him  lord  it 
and  drink  and  run  riot  and  use  the  king's  concu- 
bines during  these  days,  and  no  man  prevents  him 
from  doing  just  what  he  likes.  But  afterwards 
they  strip  and  scourge  and  crucify  him'  (Frazer, 
Golden  Bough2,  iii.  187). 

Frazer  argues  that  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Purim  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Sacaea,  and  he  conjectures  that  the  Jews  regularly 
compelled  a  condemned  criminal  to  play  a  tragic  part  in  that 
restival,  and  that  Jesus  perished  in  the  character  of  Haman. 
m  «Tts  the  dimculty  caused  by  the  fact  that  Purim  fell  a 
month  before  Passover,  but  he  puts  forward  various  suggestions 
jo  mitigate  this  difficulty.  He  thinks  that  possibly  the  Christian 
wamtion  may  have  shifted  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  to  coincide 
wtn  the  Passover,  though  he  admits  that  this  is  perhaps  not 
possible.    He  points  out  that  the  Bab.  festival  seems  to  have 


fallen  near  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  that  the  date  of  Purim 
was  altered  to  a  month  earlier  so  as  not  to  clash  with  it.  He 
conjectures  that  the  Jews  may  have  sometimes,  for  a  special 
reason,  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  at  least  the  death  of 
Haman,  at  or  near  Passover.  A  further  suggestion  is,  however, 
that  possibly  the  licence  of  thirty  days  allowed  to  the  mock 
king  of  the  Saturnalia  was  allowed  to  the  human  representative 
of  Haman.  Yet  as  the  mockery  in  question  was  not  by  Jews 
but  by  Roman  soldiers,  the  question  arises  whether  they  would 
have  been  likely  to  take  part  in  a  Jewish  celebration.  To  this 
Frazer  replies  that  they  may  have  fallen  in  with  the  local  cus- 
toms, but,  quite  apart  from  this,  it  was  natural  that  without 
sharing  Jewish  beliefs  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  join  in  the 
sport.  He  points  out,  however,  that  according  to  Lk.'s  account, 
it  was  Herod's  soldiers  who  mocked  Jesus,  and  they  were  pre- 
sumably Jews.  Thus  the  Crucifixion  on  this  view  was  not  a 
punishment  specially  designed  for  Christ,  but  merely  the  fate 
which  annually  befell  the  malefactor  who  played  Haman.  It  is 
argued  that  certain  difficulties  in  the  narrative  thus  gain  relief. 
Pilate  was  reluctant  to  give  up  Jesus  and  yet  acquiesced,  though 
he  had  the  power  to  release  Him.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
someone  had  to  he  given  up  to  play  the  part  of  Haman.  Again, 
would  Pilate  have  ventured  to  put  over  the  cross  the  inscription 
declaring  that  Jesus  was  king  of  the  Jews  with  a  tyrant  so 
gloomy  and  suspicious  as  Tiberius,  unless  it  had  been  a  formula 
of  long  standing  and  regarded  as  quite  innocuous?  Since  Jesus 
represented  Hainan,  it  is  suggested  that  Barabbas  represented 
Mordecai ;  and  if  so,  he  was  probably  released  in  order  to  play 
the  part  of  a  buffoon  king  (cf.  the  story  of  the  mockery  of 
Carabas  in  Philo,  adv.  Flaccum,  ii.  520-523,  and  the  '  Eide  of  the 
Beardless  One '  in  Persia,  referred  to  by  Lagarde  in  his  Purim). 
The  name  Barabbas,  Frazer  suggests,  was  an  official  title  mis- 
takenly regarded  as  a  personal  name.  Originally  Haman  and 
Mordecai  were  the  same,  but  one  personated  the  dead  and  the 
other  the  risen  deity.  The  same  person  probably  played  both 
parts,  he  who  was  Mordecai  one  year  was  Haman  the  next. 

This  ingenious  theory  is  open  to  the  most  serious 
objections.  Some  of  these  have  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  the  very  elaborate  investiga- 
tion he  gives  in  Magic  and  Religion.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  good  the  identification  of  Purim 
with  the  Sacsea  even  if  Frazer's  interpretation  of 
the  Sacsea  could  hold  good,  which  is  very  doubtful. 
It  is  also  very  improbable  that  a  victim  was  actu- 
ally crucified  in  the  character  of  Haman  by  the 
Jews.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  make 
such  a  suggestion  plausible.  And  when  we  come 
to  apply  it  to  the  Gospel  history,  the  theory  be- 
comes more  improbable  than  ever.  The  licence 
allowed  to  '  the  Beardless  One '  was  such  that  he 
was  permitted,  if  the  shopkeepers  did  not  give  him 
what  he  wished  during  his  ride  through  the  city, 
to  appropriate  everything  they  had  in  their  shops. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  any  real  parallel  between  this 
and  the  overturning  of  the  money-changers'  tables 
and  driving  out  of  their  sheep  and  oxen  from  the 
Temple  by  Jesus.  There  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  raid  on  the  shopkeepers  for  personal 
plunder  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  from  an 
intolerable  abuse.  Jesus  would  not  have  been 
asked  by  the  authorities  by  what  right  He  did  these 
things,  if  it  had  been  a  perfectly  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  a  power  He  possessed  as  the  representative 
of  Haman.  Moreover,  Frazer's  theory  involves 
our  rejection  of  the  Johannine  date  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  Temple,  although  that  date  has  much 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  one  insuperable  difficulty  remains.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Jesus  should  have  suffered  in 
any  character  chosen  for  Him  by  those  who  com- 
passed His  death.  In  that  respect  He  was  a  pass- 
ive victim.  But  it  is  quite  incredible  that  He 
should  have  participated  in  these  ceremonies  of 
His  own  free  will,  or  have  given  any  colour  what- 
ever to  superstitions  of  that  kind.  It  is  accord- 
ingly out  of  the  question  to  interpret  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  as  Frazer  does,  since  that  would  imply 
that  Jesus  lent  Himself  to  this  festival.  Moreover, 
unless  the  Gospel  narratives  are  altogether  mis- 
leading, Jesus  was  not  in  the  hands  of  His  enemies 
till  the  night  before  His  death,  and  therefore  His 
triumphal  entry  and  His  attack  on  the  desecration 
of  the  Temple  could  have  been  no  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  Purim  festival.  There  would  have  been 
no  need  for  secrecy  through  the  fear  of  the  people, 
I  or  for  the  services  of  the  traitor,  if  the  mockery 
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and  death  were  but  the  last  acts  in  a  longer  drama. 
Nor  are  the  difficulties  in  the  Gospel  narratives 
really  mitigated  by  this  hypothesis.  The  ordinary 
explanation  of  Pilate's  vacillation  and  surrender 
is  perfectly  adequate.  The  procurator  was  so  un- 
popular that  he  dared  not  risk  the  charge  of  treason 
that  might  have  been  launched  against  him  before 
Tiberius  if  he  had  let  a  claimant  to  Messianic  dig- 
nity go  free.  However  convinced  Pilate  may  have 
been  that  Jesus  was  harmless  to  Rome,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  bring  a  very  dam- 
aging charge  against  him  before  the  emperor.  Nor 
is  the  title  over  the  cross  to  be  interpreted  along 
Frazer's  lines.  To  have  let  Jesus  go  would  have 
constituted  a  much  more  valid  basis  of  accusation 
than  to  write  the  title  '  This  is  the  king  of  the 
Jews '  over  His  cross,  for  that  meant  '  This  is  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  I  serve  pretenders  to 
the  throne.'  It  mocked  Jesus  and  exasperated  the 
Jews.  To  imagine  that  by  one  course  Pilate  would 
have  escaped  the  charge  of  treason  which  he  would 
have  incurred  by  the  other,  is  indeed  to  strain  out 
the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel.  If,  as  Frazer 
says,  Pilate  was  obliged  to  give  up  a  prisoner,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  choose  him,  he  had  others 
whom  he  might  have  chosen  besides  Jesus  and 
Barabbas.  It  was  a  choice  that  was  dictated  by 
his  position.  He  was  in  the  grip  of  his  past  and 
of  his  dread  of  Tiberius.  Another  point  that  de- 
serves mention  is  that  the  mockery  of  Christ's 
prophetic  claims  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  mock- 
ery of  His  royal  claims.  In  the  one  case  they  bid 
Him  prophesy,  in  the  other  they  dress  Him  up  as 
a  mock  king  and  pay  Him  a  ribald  homage.  The 
parallelism  shows  us  how  unnecessary  it  is  for  us 
to  seek  for  far-fetched  reasons  to  explain  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  supporters  of  an  alien  em- 
pire should  mock  royal  claims  put  forward  by  one 
who  belonged  to  the  subject  people,  and  no  de- 
rision was  more  effective  than  the  dressing  up  of 
their  victim  as  king.  The  sceptre  served  to  beat 
Him,  and  the  jest  of  the  coronation  was  all  the 
more  piquant  that  the  crown  was  studded  with 
thorns.  As  Mr.  Lang  reminds  us,  'Wallace  was 
crowned  at  his  trial  with  laurel ' ;  and  Atholl,  who 
was  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  '  was  tortured  to 
death  with  a  red-hot  iron  crown '  (Magic  and  Re- 
ligion, p.  203). 

Lastly,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  passage 
from  Dio  Chrysostom  will  not  bear  too  much  weight. 
There  is  a  resemblance  in  the  clothing  with  royal 
robes,  in  the  stripping,  the  scourging,  and  the 
death,  but  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  royal 
privileges  accorded  to  the  condemned  prisoner,  and 
it  is  also  not  clear  that  the  victim  was  crucified. 
The  Greek  word  used  (eKpe/j.ao-av)  may  mean  simply 
that  he  was  hanged,  though  the  other  view  is  more 
probable.  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  scourging 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  for  it  was  the  usual  preliminary 
to  crucifixion,  and  crucifixion  was  unhappily  among 
the  Romans  no  exceptional  form  of  execution. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Commentaries  and  Lives  of 
Christ,  see  Frazer,  Golden  Bmigh2,  iii.  186-198;  A.  Lang,  Magic 
and  Religion,  7G-204,  298-305 ;  Vollmer,  Jesus  und  das  Sacce- 
enopfer ;  Reich,  Der  Konig  mit  der  Dornenkrone. 

Arthur  S.  Peake. 

MONEY. — We  propose  to  treat  first  of  money  in 
general  as  referred  to  in  the  Gospels,  and  after- 
wards of  the  definite  sums  or  coins  which  are  there 
named. 

I.  Money  in  general.— In  the  AV  six  Greek 
words  are  rendered  'money,'  'tribute  money,'  or 
'  piece  of  money.'  In  two  cases  this  is  a  mistrans- 
lation, and  is  rectified  by  the  RV.  The  words  are 
as  follows  :  1.  ap-yvipiov  (Mt  2518-  w  2812- 15,  Mk  14u, 
Lk  93  1915- 23  225).  (In  three  of  the  above  passages 
it  occurs  in  the  plural  without  the  sense  being 


altered  ;  thus,  cf.  Mt  2518  with  2527)-  This  word 
originally  means  silver,  hence  silver  money  (also 
tr.  '  pieces  of  silver,'  Mt  273-  6>  *• 9 ;  see  below,  under 
'  Stater  ') ;  finally,  as  silver  was  the  chief  medium 
of  exchange  in  the  ancient  world,  money  in  general 
(cf.  Fr.  argent).  2.  xa^KO's  (Mk  68  124').  This 
word  originally  means  brass,  hence  coins  of  brass 
(or  copper),  and,  as  copper  money  circulated  largely 
among  the  common  people,  money  in  general.  3. 
Keppa  (Jn  215)  comes  from  a  verb  meaning  to  cut, 
and  means  originally  change  or  small  coins.  It  is 
appropriately  used  in  this  passage  for  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  money-changers,  a  part  of  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  supply  change  for  larger  sums.  i. 
vo'u.io-|xa  (Mt  221<J)  comes  from  a  verb  meaning  to 
acknowledge  as  customary  or  lawful.  It  means 
accordingly,  money  in  the  sense  of  lawful  coin. 
The  vo/uo-fia  tov  K-f/vcrov,  or  tribute  money,  was  the 
currency  in  which  the  Roman  tribute  had  to  be 
paid,  that  is,  the  denarius.  5.  toi  SiSpaxpa  (Mt  1724 
AV  '  tribute  money,'  RV  '  the  half-shekel ').  As  is 
rightly  indicated  by  the  RV,  this  word  is  the  name 
of  a  definite  sum  of  money  which  was  levied  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  (see  below,  under 
'  Didrachm ').  6.  o-tottjp  (Mt  1727  AV  'piece  of 
money,'  RV  'shekel').  Here,  too,  the  AV  is  at 
fault,  the  word  meaning  a  definite  coin  (see  below, 
under  'Stater'). 

To  the  above  words  used  for  money  in  general 
(though  under  slightly  different  aspects)  may  be 
added  the  comprehensive  description  of  money 
in  Mt  109  in  terms  of  the  three  metals  used  as 
specie — gold,  silver,  and  brass  (or  copper).  This 
verse  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  gold  as  well 
as  silver  and  copper  coins  circulated  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  although  no  gold  coin  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  The  current  gold  coin 
was  doubtless  the  Roman  aureus,  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Mishna  as  a  golden  denarius.  In 
silver  there  was  more  variety.  The  Roman  denarius 
was,  of  course,  largely  in  evidence,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  silver  coin  in  most  common  use.  But 
there  were  also  coins  of  larger  size,  bearing  Greek 
names.  When  Pompey  made  Syria  a  Roman  pro- 
vince (B.C.  65),  he  found  in  circulation  tetradrachms 
of  two  different  kinds.  There  were  those  issued 
chiefly  from  Antioch  by  the  Seleucid  kings  on  the 
Attic  standard,  weighing  262  grains  troy.  There 
were  also  those  issued  by  the  semi -autonomous 
cities  of  Phoenicia  on  the  Phoenician  standard  of  224 
grains  to  the  tetradrachm.  Tetradrachms  of  both 
standards  were  recognized  by  Pompey  as  equiva- 
lent to  four  denarii  (Mommsen,  Gesch.  des  Bom. 
Miinzwesens,  36,  715).  Both  would  still  be  lawful 
coin  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  though,  as  Mommsen 
surmises  (ib.  72),  the  heavier  royal  tetradrachms 
would  tend  to  be  driven  out  of  circulation  by  the 
lighter  Phoenician  coins,  which,  besides,  as  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  the  Hebrew  shekel,  were  in 
special  demand  in  Palestine  for  religious  purposes 
(see  below,  under  'Didrachm').  The  supply  of 
silver  from  the  mints  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
continued  to  issue  tetradrachms  and  didrachms 
under  the  Emperors,*  was  reinforced  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  onwards  by  the  tetradrachms 
coined  in  large  numbers  at  Antioch  for  circulation 
in  the  province  of  Syria.  These  ranged  in  weight 
from  220  to  236  grains,  and  were  no  doubt  reckoned 
for  ordinary  purposes  as  equal  to  four  denarn, 
although,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  practice 
of  the  Romans  of  giving  a  preference  to  their  own 

*  According  to  most  numismatologists ;  e.g. ,  Head  (Hist.  Num. 
675)  says  :  '  From  B.C.  12«  down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  we 
possess  a  plentiful  series  of  Tyrian  tetradrachms  and  didracnms. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mommsen  (op.  cit.  36)  holds  that  from  roe 
time  of  Pompey  the  Phoenician  cities  lost  the  power  of  issuing 
silver  money,  and  points  out  that  the  extant  Phoenician  tetra- 
drachms never  bear  the  names  of  Emperors  or  anv  other  indi- 
cation of  Roman  sway. 
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silver,  they  were  tariffed  for  purposes  of  taxation 
as  only  equal  to  three  denarii. 

A  vexed  question,  which  cannot  be  held  to  be  yet  decided, 
is  whether  prior  to  the  time  of  the  first  Jewish  revolt  any  silver 
coins  hail  been  produced  in  Palestine  itself.  Until  lately  it  has 
been  usual  for  numismatologists  to  assign  to  Simon  Maccabseus 
certain  silver  shekels  and  half-shekels  struck  on  the  Phoenician 
standard,  and  bearing  the  inscription  in  Hebrew,  'Jerusalem 
the  Holy'  (Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  65-71;  Head,  Hist. 
Num.  681,  682).  Strong  historical  reasons,  however,  have  been 
brought  by  Schurer  'HJP  i.  ii.  379-3S3)  and  others  for  dating 
these  coins  rather  in  the  time  of  the  revolt  under  Nero ;  and  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  making  headway  that  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  and  previously,  the  Jews  were  dependent  for  their  silver 
money  upon  foreign  sources.  (For  an  able  statement  of  the 
case,  see  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iii.  s.v.  '  Money,'  §  5). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  copper  money 
must  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  of 
native  production.  There  were  the  copper  coins 
of  the  Hasmonsean  princes,  those  of  the  various 
Herods,  and  those  which  had  been  struck  since 
a.d.  6  by  successive  procurators  of  Judaea.  Unlike 
the  foreign  silver  money,  they  have,  in  deference 
to  Jewish  feeling,  no  Imperial  effigy  or  the  likeness 
of  any  living  thing ;  even  those  of  the  procurators 
have  only  the  name  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and 
innocent  ears  of  corn,  palm-trees,  lilies,  and  the 
like.  As  to  their  denomination  we  have  no  sure 
evidence.  Schurer  holds  that  the  Romans  imposed 
their  monetary  standard  more  rigorously  in  Palestine 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  even  the  Herodian  coins 
followed  the  Roman  system  (HJP  II.  i.  38).  Other 
writers  consider  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the 
copper  coinage  of  Palestine  followed  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  drachm  common  in  Greek  -  speaking 
countries.  The  extant  coins  contain  no  indication 
of  value,  nor  can  any  safe  inference  be  drawn  from 
their  weight,  seeing  that,  where  a  silver  standard 
prevails,  the  copper  coinage  must  always  be  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  token  money.  (See,  fur- 
ther, under  '  Assarion,'  '  Kodrantes,'  and  '  Lepton,' 
below). 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  coins 
named  in  the  Gospels,  it  will  be  well  to  give  in 
tabular  form  the  main  elements  of  the  two  systems, 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  which  obtained  concur- 
rently in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  For 
convenience  of  reference  the  average  value  in  ster- 
ling money  is  put  opposite  the  larger  sums. 

Greek  system. 
1  Talent  (£240)  =  60  Minas. 
1  Mina  (£4)         =100  Drachms. 
1  Drachm  (9£d.)=     6  Obols. 
1  Obol  =     8  Chalki. 

(To  this  system  belong  also  the  stater  of  four,  and  the  di- 
drachm  of  two,  drachms ;  and  the  lepton,  whose  relation  to 
the  chalkus  is  uncertain.    See  below,  under  '  Lepton '). 

Roman  system. 

1  Aureus  (£1)      =25  Denarii. 

1  Denarius  (9£d)=16  Asses. 

1  As  =4  Quadrantes. 

The  point  of  connexion  between  the  two  systems  is  found  in 
the  identification  of  the  Roman  denarius  with  the  Attic  drachm. 
Thi9  identification  was  rendered  easy  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  Rome  began  her  career  of  conquest  in  the  East 
the  drachm  of  the  Attic  standard  had  fallen  to  a  weight  which 
only  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  denarius ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  made  deliberately  by  the  Romans 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  Alexander  the  Great  had  made  the 
Attic  drachm  the  unit  of  his  Imperial  coinage,  which  he  im- 
posed upon  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered ;  and  in  adopting 
the  Alexandrine  drachm  as  equal  to  their  own  denarius,  the 
Romans  wished  to  indicate  that  thev  served  themselves  heirs 
to  his  kingdom  in  the  East  (Mommsen,  op.  cit.  691).  In  Im- 
perial times  the  identification  was  so  completely  established 
that  Hellenistic  writers  regularly  refer  to  the  denarius  as  '  the 
Attic  drachm.'  This  identification  enables  us  to  assign  values 
to  those  coins  which  follow  the  Greek  system.  The  weight  of 
the  gold  aureus  is  known,  and  its  value  admits  of  easy  calcula- 
tion (see  Hastings'  DB  iii.  427),  and  the  other  values,  as  given 
above,  follow  at  once.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  silver  coins  of  the  Gospels  does  justice  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  Roman  Empire  then,  as  in  Britain  now,  the  value  of  silver 
coins  was  legally  defined  in  terms  of  the  gold  standard. 

II.  Definite  sums  of  money  and   coins 
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conveniently  be   treated  of   under   three   heads : 
money  of  account,  silver  coins,  and  copper  coins. 

(i.)  Money  of  account. — Two  sums  of  money,  to 
which  no  actual  coin  corresponded,  receive  a  special 
name  in  the  Gospels.  These  are  the  talent  and  the 
mina. 

1.  Talent  (raXavrov,  Mt  18"  2515-16-2"-22-2?-25-28) 
is  originally  the  name  of  the  highest  weight  in  the 
various  systems  of  antiquity,  hence  the  sum  of 
money  represented  by  that  weight  in  gold  or  silver. 
The  talent  of  the  Gospels,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
talent  of  silver,  might  conceivably  be  the  Phoenician 
talent,  but  is  far  more  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  talent  on  the  reduced  Attic  scale  which 
had  been  formally  recognized  by  the  Romans  (see 
above).  It  contained  6000  Attic  drachms  or  denarii, 
and  was  thus  worth  240  aurei  or  £240. 

The  talent  is  mentioned  twice  by  our  Lord.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  182335)  the  one  servant  owes  the 
king  10,000  talents,  or  nearly  two-and-a-half  millions  of  our  money 
— an  enormous  sum,  of  which  the  100  denarii  (=£4)  owed  him 
by  his  fellow-servant  represents  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
(iitW-  (It  may  be  remarked  that  the  juxtaposition  in  this 
parable  of  the  talent  and  the  denarius  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  that  it  is  the  Attic  talent  that  is  meant).  In  the  parable 
of  the  Talents  (Mt  2514-3")  the  master  intrusts  his  capital  of  eight 
talents  or  £1920  to  his  three  servants  in  sums  of  £1200,  £480, 
and  £240  respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  he  who  re- 
ceived but  one  talent  had  yet  quite  a  respectable  capital  to 
trade  with,  so  that  the  excuse  which  is  sometimes  made  by  com- 
mentators on  his  behalf,  viz.  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  committed  to  him,  is  as  little  valid  as  that 
which  he  offered  for  himself.  The  real  reason  for  his  conduct 
was,  of  course,  just  his  slothfulness. 

2.  Mina  (fiva,  Lk  1913- 16- 18- 20-  M- 25  AV  and  RV 
pound)  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  talent.  Like  the 
latter,  it  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  Roman-Attic 
scale.  It  contains  100  denarii,  and  is  thus  equal 
to  £4. 

The  only  mention  of  this  sum  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  (Lk  1912-2'),  where  a  nobleman,  going  to  a  far 
country  to  get  a  kingdom,  gives  one  mina  to  each  of  his  ten 
servants,  bidding  them  trade  with  it  till  his  return.  The  small- 
ness of  the  sum  in  such  a  connexion  is  remarkable,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  companion  parable  of  the  Talents. 
The  explanation  (as  far  as  the  story  is  concerned)  seems  to  be 
that  the  master  is  not  in  this  case  a  trader  making  provision  for 
the  suitable  employment  of  his  capital  in  his  absence,  but  one 
who,  having  in  prospect  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom,  desires  to 
test  the  capacity  of  his  servants  for  high  office  in  that  kingdom. 
Ingenuity  and  diligence  would  be  more  thoroughly  tested  in 
multiplying  a  small  sum  than  a  large  one. 

(ii.)  Silver  coins. — Of  these  there  are  mentioned 
by  name,  the  denarius,  the  drachm,  the  didrachm, 
and  the  stater.  The  '  piece  of  money '  of  the  AV 
in  Mt  1727  is  the  stater,  the  'pieces  of  silver'  in 
Lk  158  are  drachms,  while  the  'pieces  of  silver'  in 
Mt  2615  are  probably  staters,  and  are  discussed 
under  that  heading. 

1.  Denarius  (S-qvapiov,  AV  and  RV  penny; 
American  Revisers,  more  happily,  shilling).  — 
This  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  coin  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  1828  202-  »• 10- 13  2219,  Mk  637  1215 145,  Lk 
1a  1035  2024,  Jn  67  125).  It  is  the  name  of  the  most 
important  Roman  coin,  which  circulated  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  in  terms  of  which  all  public 
accounts  were  made  up.  It  received  its  name  from 
being  originally  the  equivalent  of  ten  copper  asses, 
but  from  B.C.  217  onwards  it  was  equivalent  to 
sixteen  asses,  and  weighed  ^  of  the  Roman  pound, 
or  60  grains  troy.  Under  Nero  (c.  A.D.  60)  it  was 
reduced  to  fa  of  the  pound,  or  52£  grains.  At  the 
time  of  our  Lord  its  value  was  fixed  at  ^  of  the 
aureus,  which  may  be  taken  under  the  early 
emperors  as  equal  on  the  average  to  our  sovereign  ; 
thus  the  denarius  was  worth  9  "6  pence,  or  roughly 
9Jd. 

We  find  the  denarius  used  in  the  Gospels  for  the  reckoning  of 
even  fairly  large  sums.  Thus  in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful 
Servant  (Mt  IS-3,  see  above  under '  Talent ')  a  sum  of  100  denarii 
is  mentioned,  while  in  the  parable  of  the  Two  Debtors  (Lk  741) 
the  two  debts  are  stated  at  500  and  50  denarii  respectively  (£20 
and  £2).  In  Mk  637= Jn  67  the  disciples  estimate  that  it  V">uld 
need  bread  to  the  value  of  at  least  200  denarii  (£8)  to  provide 
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{or  the  five  thousand.  (There  is  no  probability  in  the  suggestion 
that  this  figure  was  named  as  the  amount  of  money  then  in  '  the 
bag.'  It  is  intended  to  indicate  a  sum  far  beyond  the  means  of 
the  little  company).  In  Mk  145=Jn  125  the  vase  of  ointment 
with  which  Mary  anointed  our  Lord  is  valued  at  300  denarii 
(£12).  The  '  exceeding  costliness '  of  this  loving  tribute  is 
realized  when  we  remember  that  the  sum  named  represents  at 
least  the  annual  income  of  a  labourer  of  those  days.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt 
201-15))  where  a  denarius  is  evidently  looked  upon  as  liberal  pay 
for  a  day's  work  ;  for  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  employer 
who  dealt  so  generously  with  the  labourers  engaged  late  in  the 
day  had  struck  no  niggardly  bargain  with  those  hired  in  the 
morning.  (A  passage  which  may  be  quoted  in  confirmation  is 
To  514,  where  the  disguised  angel  is  promised  by  Tobit  a  drachm 
a  day — at  that  time  a  little  less  than  a  denarius — for  acting  as 
companion  to  his  son.  It  is  true  that  this  was  to  be  exclusive 
of  his  necessary  expenses ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position 
was  one  of  trust,  and  would  naturally  be  more  highly  remuner- 
ated than  field  labour).  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  1030-37)  two  denarii  are  given  to  the  innkeeper  as  a  reason- 
able payment  in  advance  for  the  keep  of  the  wounded  traveller 
for  a  day  or  two,  to  be  supplemented  if  necessary  on  the  return 
of  the  Samaritan.  (This  is  the  most  natural  way  to  explain  the 
reference ;  see  Julicher,  Gleichnisreden,  ii.  591.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ramsay  in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  394,  holds  that  the 
two  denarii  were  simply  payment  for  the  one  night  that  the  two 
had  spent  in  the  inn). 

Of  special  interest  is  the  reference  to  the  denarius 
in  Mt  22l9=Mk  1215=Lk  2024  in  connexion  with 
the  Pharisees'  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Csesar.  The  denarius  was  '  the 
money  of  the  tribute '  (Mt  2219),  all  Imperial  taxes 
being  payable  in  terms  of  it  in  accordance  with  a 
rescript  of  Germanicus  (c.  A.D.  18).  It  bore  upon 
it  the  name  and  title  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
along  with  the  effigy  either  of  himself  or  of  some 
member  of  the  Imperial  family— the  '  image  and 
superscription '  to  which  our  Lord  alluded.  It  was 
issued  by  the  Imperial  authority,  even  the  Roman 
Senate  having  only  the  right  to  mint  copper  coins, 
and  could  thus  most  appropriately  be  spoken  of  as 
'  that  which  is  Caesar's.' 

2.  Drachm  (SpaxM,  Lk  158- 9  AV  and  RV  piece 
of  silYer). — This  is  the  name  of  the  unit  of  the 
Greek  system  of  silver  coinage,  and,  as  such,  might 
be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  coins  from  different 
mints  and  of  different  standards.  In  the  Gospels  it 
occurs  only  in  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Coin,  where, 
of  course,  it  must  be  understood  of  some  coin  cur- 
rent in  Palestine.  Few  coins  of  this  denomination 
were  issued  from  the  Phoenician  cities  or  from 
Antioch,  and  the  city  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia 
had  only  recently  begun  to  coin  drachms  on  the 
Phoenician  standard  (of  55  grains)  for  use  in  the 
provinces  of  Syria  and  Cappadocia  (Mommsen, 
op.  cit.  734,  897  ;  Head,  op.  cit.  634).  Thus,  while 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  coins  in  question  may 
have  been  drachms  of  the  Phoenician  standard, 
they  are  with  greater  probability  to  be  identified 
with  the  •  Attic  drachms '  *  of  the  Hellenistic  writers, 
that  is,  with  Roman  denarii.  In  any  case,  the 
value  for  ordinary  purposes  was  the  same — about 
9£d.  of  our  money.  The  '  ten  pieces  of  silver '  pos- 
sessed by  the  woman  thus  amounted  to  eight 
shillings. 

3.  Didrachm  (SlSpax/xov,  Mt  1724  AV  'tribute 
money,'  RV  ' half-shekel').— As  the  name  implies, 
this  is  a  coin  of  the  value  of  two  drachms,  rd 
SLSpaxna  in  the  passage  quoted  refers  to  the  tax  of 
half  a  shekel  (Ex  3013)  levied  each  year  in  the  month 
of  Adar  from  all  Jews  above  the  age  of  twenty  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Temple.  The  only  coins 
then  current  in  Palestine  which  answered  exactly 
to  the  'shekel  of  the  sanctuary '—leaving  out  of 

w*  Ht<mtf-  ™°*  be  out  of  place  t0  remind  the  reader  that  the 
«„  -it  ?i?  ln. tms  connexion  implies  only  a  remote  associa- 
tion with  the  coinage  of  Athens.  In  his  Notes  on  the  Parables, 
lrench  assumes  that  this  drachm  was  Athenian,  stamped  with 
«S?™wi  a,tortolse.  <"•  a  head  of  Minerva,'  and  reluctantly 
«?»™™J ^  *e  resemblance  to  the  human  soul,  originally 
wS  v  the  lma£e  and  superscription  of  the  great  King,' 
mpihnHear  ,6r  e^osit°rs  had  delighted  to  trace  A  sound 
Wi£,7  „     parable  exposition  will  indeed  dispense  with  this 
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account  the  shekels  commonly  but  probably  er- 
roneously  assigned  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  (see  above) 
— were  those  which  had  for  long  been  coined  in  the 
Phoenician  cities  ;  and  the  Temple  tax,  along  with 
other  sacred  dues,  was  paid  in  this  currency. 

The  well-established  correspondence  of  the  didrachm  to  the 
half-shekel  has  been  obscured  for  some  writers  by  the  fact  that 
the  LXX  regularly  translate  hpw  by  Siip»xpu>'.  From  the  nar- 
rative in  Mt.  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  was  a  voluntary  one 
although  the  Mishna  declares  that  the  goods  of  those  who  had 
not  paid  it  by  the  25th  Adar  might  be  distrained  (Edersheim 
Life  and  Times,  ii.  112).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem' 
Vespasian  made  compulsory  a  poll-tax  of  the  same  amount  to 
defray  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

i.  Stater  (o-rar^p,  Mt  1727  AV  piece  of  money, 
RV  shekel). — The  word  ararfip  is  derived  from  the 
verb  XtxTTifu  in  the  sense  of  to  weigh.  It  hence  means 
in  the  first  place,  a  standard  weight,  and  then  deriva- 
tively a  standard  coin.  In  Athens  it  was  at  first  ap- 
plied to  the  didrachm,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
standard  coin  of  the  monetary  system,  but  after- 
wards to  the  tetradrachm  or  piece  of  four  drachms. 
It  is  evidently  so  used  in  the  passage  before  us,  for 
the  stater  to  be  found  in  the  fish's  mouth  was  to 
pay  the  Temple  tax  of  a  didrachm  for  two  persons, 
our  Lord  and  Peter.  The  tetradrachm  of  the 
Phoenician  standard  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew 
shekel,  and  is  no  doubt  the  coin  here  indicated. 
Josephus  refers  in  one  passage  (BJ  n.  xxi.  2)  to 
'  the  Tyrian  coin  which  is  of  the  value  of  four  Attic 
drachms,'  and  in  another  (Ant.  ill.  viii.  2)  he  gives 
the  value  of  the  Hebrew  shekel  as  four  Attic 
drachms.  The  stater  would  thus  be  worth  4s.  2d. 
of  our  money. 

In  Mt  2615  Cod.  D  reads  Tptoixovrat  trrotT^pats ;  and  though  this 
reading  is  rejected  by  critical  editors,  it  probably  embodies  a 
correct  paraphrase  of  the  apyvpix.  (AV  and  RV '  pieces  of  silver ') 
of  the  TR.  That  is,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  paid  to  the  traitor 
as  the  price  of  blood  were  staters  of  the  Phoenician  standard. 
This  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  in  Mt.  where 
they  are  spoken  of  with  Zee  ll12- 13,  in  which  shekels  are  plainly 
intended.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (O.  Holtzmann,  NT  Zeit- 
gesch.  110)  that  just  as  in  Zee  ll12  the  word  SpP  does  not  occur 
but  is  suggested  by  the  word  ?S??',1.  so  also  the  word  sT«.np  is 
latent  in  the  verb  i<rrviirxv  in  Mt  2615.  Reckoning  the  stater  at 
4  denarii,  the  sum  paid  to  Judas  amounted  to  £4,  16s.  Thirty 
shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  (Ex  2132)  as 
blood-money  for  a  male  or  female  slave ;  and  this  coincidence 
has  frequently  been  used  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
expressed  in  Ph  2?  that  our  Lord  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of 
a  servant. 

(iii.)  Copper  coins. — There  are  three  copper  coins 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels :  the  assarion,  the  kod- 
rantes,  and  the  lepton.  The  last  is  tr.  '  mite '  in  the 
EV,  while  the  two  others  are  called,  without  dis- 
tinction, by  the  name  'farthing.' 

1.  Assarion  (acrcrdpeov  Mt  1029,  Lk  126,  AV  and 
RV  farthing,  Amer.  RV  penny).— The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  assarius,  a  variant  of  as. 
It  may  either  be  the  name  given  in  Greek-speaking 
countries  to  the  Roman  as,  or  else  the  name  of 
some  local  copper  coin  which  in  some  way  corre- 
sponded to  it.  Both  views  have  been  taken,  by 
different  scholars,  of  the  significance  of  the  word 
in  the  above  passages.  On  the  one  hand,  Schiirer 
(HJP II.  i.  39)  and  others  hold  that  it  is  the  Roman 
as  that  is  here  mentioned,  in  value  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  denarius.  In  support  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  urged  that  copper  coins  were  issued,  by 
authority  of  the  Senate,  from  the  Imperial  mint  at 
Antioch  for  circulation  in  the  province  of  Syria, 
that  these  coins  bear  Latin  inscriptions,  and  that 
of  the  two  sizes  in  which  they  are  found  one  has 
been  identified  (e.g.  by  Mommsen,  op.  cit.  718,  and 
Madden,  op.  cit.  301)  with  the  sestertius  or  quarter- 
denarius,  and  the  other  with  the  as.  Moreover, 
the  Vulgate  not  only  renders  aaa&piov  back  into  as 
in  the  passage  in  Mt.,  but  in  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Lk.  has  dipondio,  thus  identifying  the 
'  two  farthings '  which  are  named  as  the  price  01 
two  sparrows  with  the  Roman  dupondius  or  piece 
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of  two  asses.  Schiirer  points  out,  besides,  that  the 
name  ipx  Ifissar,  evidently  the  Heb.  form  of  acraapiov) 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Mishna,  and  is  sometimes 
expressly  called  'pho'tt  idn  or  Italian  assarion.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  the  assarion  of  the  Gospels  will 
represent  -6d.— roughly  a  halfpenny— in  English 
money,  or  exactly  5  German  pfennigs.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  simple  solution  of  the  problem  is 
challenged,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  those  very 
references  in  the  Mishna  to  which  Schiirer  appeals. 
The  qualification  of  certain  assaria  as  '  Italian ' — 
which  is  also  found  in  Greek  on  certain  Cretan 
coins  of  the  time  of  Claudius  (Head,  384)  and  in  a 
quotation  from  the  Rescript  of  Germanicus  in  the 
Palmyra  tariff—  seems  to  imply  that  there  were 
other  coins  of  the  same  name,  but  of  different  value. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mishna  speaks  of  the 
dinar  or  denarius  as  containing  24  'issarim,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  Roman  asses  of  16  to  the 
denarius.  If  this  distinction  existed  already  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  He 
used  the  word  in  the  more  popular  sense.  *  In  this 
case  the  price  of  the  two  sparrows  (Mt  1029)  would 
be  -4d.,  or  rather  less  than  a  halfpenny  —  almost 
exactly  4  centimes. 

2.  Kodrantes  {koSp6.vtVs,  Mt  526,  Mk  1242,  AV, 
RV,  and  Amer.  RV  farthing). — There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  coin  that  is  in- 
tended in  these  two  passages.  It  is  the  quadrans 
or  quarter -as,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Roman 
system,  ffqual  in  value  to  |  of  a  farthing,  or  a 
little  more  than  the  pfennig.  It  may,  however, 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  coin  known  by 
this  name  was  in  circulation  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Mishna,  and  it  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the 
inscriptions  in  Greek-speaking  provinces  (see  ExpT 
x.  [1899]  232,  336,  where  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  takes 
Prof.  Blass  roundly  to  task  for  assuming  that  the 
name  xodpivrris  was  familiar  in  the  East,  and  that 
the  provincial  cities  coined  copper  money  with 
Roman  designations).  Nor  are  the  allusions  in 
the  Gospels  conclusive.  Mk.'s  explanatory  note 
(XeTrrd  Siio,  6  i<mv  KoBpavrys)  is  obviously  intended 
for  non-Palestinian  (possibly  Roman)  readers.  As 
for  the  use  of  the  word  in  Mt.,  the  fact  that  the 
parallel  passage  in  Lk.  has  to  tax0*™  foirrSv  instead 
of  rbi>  Ivxoltov  KoSp&vT-qv,  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  inserted  by  the  First  Evangelist  as  the  name 
of  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Roman  system  in  place 
of  the  lepton,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Palestinian 
system.  It  is,  however,  open  to  us  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  local  coin  which  for  some  purposes 
was  identified  with  the  quadrans,  though  rarely  so 
named.  A  coin  of  Agrippa  II.  has  been  found 
bearing  the  name  x<*A/coOs  (Madden,  146).  In  the 
ordinary  Greek  system  the  ehalkus  is  equal  to  JB  of 
the  drachm  ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  for  purposes  of 
taxation  local  copper  was  only  accepted  subject  to 
a  discount  of  25  per  cent.,  the  ehalkus  would  be 
tariffed  as  equal  to  the  quadrans,  which  is  JT  of 
the  denarius.  (Cf.  note  to  last  paragraph,  and  see 
the  already  quoted  art.  by  Prof.  Kennedy,  who 
works  out  in  detail  the  relations  of  the  '  tariff'  and 
'  current '  values  of  the  various  coins). 

3.  Lepton  (XewTdv,  Mk  1242,  Lk  125'J  212,  AV  and 
RV  mite). — This  name  is  originally  an  adjective 
meaning  'thin'  or  'small.'  It  hence  denotes  a 
very  small  coin,  but  is  otherwise  indeterminate. 

.  *  Prof.  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB,  s.v.  '  Money,'  §  8,  draws  an 
interesting  and  instructive  distinction  between  the  '  tariff '  and 
the  current'  value  of  the  local  copper  money.  Just  as  the 
tetradrachmon  of  Antioch  was  tariffed  as  only  equal  to  three 
aenani  for  purposes  of  taxation,  so  he  supposes  that  the  local 
?*8a"7l  (A  of  the  drachm)  was  rated  as  equivalent  to  half  of 
tne  Italian  assarion  or  as.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  calcula- 
tion made  above,  for  of  course  the  purchase  of  sparrows  would 
De  one  of  those  '  ordinary  purposes '  for  which  the  coin  would 
retain  its  current  value. 


'  In  the  Oriental  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,' 
says  Babelon  (Monnaies  Grecques  et  Bomaines,  I. 
i.  466),  '  the  word  Xeirrbv  regularly  denoted  local 
copper  money  as  distinguished  from  coppers  of  the 
Roman  mint.'  At  different  times  and  in  various 
places  it  was  used  of  coins  of  very  different  value. 
As  used  in  the  Gospels,  however,  there  is  no  ambi- 
guity. It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  denotes 
the  smallest  coin  current  among  the  Jews,  known 
to  the  Mishna  as  the  .-ten?  (perutah),  of  which  we 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  an  eighth  of  the 
Roman  as  (see  reff.  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  453,  and 
Schiirer,  II.  i.  40), — a  statement  which  exactly 
agrees  with  that  of  Mk.  about  the  value  of  the 
lepton.  If,  therefore,  the  quadrans  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  ehalkus,  the  lepton  is  a  coin  of  half 
the  value. 

Nevertheless,  the  statement  of  Mk.  (Xittx  Siio,  'i  iimv  xcSpdvTiK) 
has  given  much  trouble  to  numismatologists,  who,  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  '  have  serious  difficulty  in  finding  among 
the  small  coins  of  Judaea  separate  denominations  for  chalkous 
and  lepton'  (G.  P.  Hill  in  EBi,  s.v.  'Penny').  Accordingly, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  lepton  with  the 
chalkus-quadrans.  Thus  Madden,  following  Cavedoni,  cuts  the 
knot  by  supposing  Mk.  to  have  meant  the  o  iirn  to  apply  to  the 
Urriv  and  not  to  the  Asu-ri  iCo  (Coins  of  the  Jews,  304),  and 
appeals  for  corroboration  to  the  correspondence  of  the  kodrantes 
to  the  lepton  in  Mt  6^6  =  Lk  12-W.  Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  fol- 
lowing up  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Kennedy  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  contends  that  the  difference  between  the 
lepton  and  the  chalkus-quadrans  was  only  a  matter  of  account- 
ing. The  difficulty,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hill,  depends  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  chalkus-quadrans  was  a  current  Palestinian 
coin.  This,  however,  has  not  been  proved.  Agrippa's  ehalkus 
need  not  have  been  considered  as  equal  to  a  quadrans.*  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Madden,  'it  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  fact 
that  at  this  period  the  quadrans  of  the  Empire,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  xa^-x0^^  had  the  same  weight  as  the 
lepton  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucidas '  (Coins  of  the  Jews,  304). 
The  difficulty  depends,  further,  upon  an  inference  from  weight, 
—an  inference  which,  in  the  case  of  coins  which  were  little  more 
than  tokens,  is  unusually  precarious.  In  any  case,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  would  need  to  be  much  stronger  in  order  to 
upset  the  positive  statement  of  St.  Mark. 

The  value,  then,  as  men  reckon  values,  of  the 
widow's  gift  was  little  more  than  a  farthing.  But 
the  fact  that  it  consisted  of  two  tiny  coins, — a  fact 
which  we  constantly  obscure  by  talking,  in  our 
careless  way,  of  '  the  widow's  mite,' — is  full  of  sig- 
nificance. She  might  have  kept  back  one.f  But 
of  her  penury  she  cast  in  all  that  she  had  ;  and  so 
of  her,  too,  as  of  another  woman  who  from  her 
larger  resources  made  an  equally  lavish  gift,  it  is 
true  that,  wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  through- 
out the  whole  world  (Mt  2613),  this  that  she  did  is 
told  as  a  memorial  of  her. 

Literature. — Madden's  Coins  of  the  Jews  (vol.  ii.  of  A'umis- 
mata  Orientalia)  contains  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the 
extant  Jewish  coins,  and  an  appendix  (289-310)  on  the  money 
of  the  NT.  The  subject  is  treated  briefly,  but  clearly,  in 
Schiirer,  HJP  n.  i.  38-40,  and  O.  Holtzmann,  ST  Zeitgesch. 
110-116.  Mommsen's  Gesch.  des  Mom.  Miinzwese.ns  is  a  mine 
of  information  on  all  that  concerns  the  money  of  the  Empire. 
Articles  on  '  Money '  in  the  various  Bible  Dictionaries  can  be 
read  with  advantage,  esp.  the  admirably  comprehensive  and 
lucid  art.  by  Prof.  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB. 

Norman  Feaser. 
MONEY-CHANGERS.  — See    preced.    art.    and 
Bank,  No.  1. 

MONOTHEISM.— At  whatever  period  in  their 
early  history  the  people  of  Israel  may  be  supposed 
to  have  passed  through  the  obscure  and  uncertain 
stages  of  belief  that  precede  a  clear  and  reasoned 
theism,  that  period  had  been  left  behind  long 
before  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  NT  writers. 
The  bitter  experiences  of  exile  and  suffering  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  lofty  teachings 
of  prophets  and  men  of  God,  had  eradicated  all 
tendencies  to  polytheism,  and  had  fixed  immov- 
ably in  the  conscience  and  conviction  of  the  entire 
nation  the  faith  that  Jehovah  was  the  one  God  of 

*  Babelon  (606)  identifies  the  quadrans  with  the  HxxXxov  and 
the  xosA^ct/?  with  the  lepton  of  the  Gospels, 
t  '  Quorum  unum  vidua  retinere  potuerat '  (Bengel). 
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the  whole  earth.  If  Israel's  early  beliefs,  as  some 
contend,  were  henotheistie,  and  conceded  a  place 
and  right  to  other  national  gods,  as  Chemosh, 
Molech,  or  Rimmon,  as  equal  and  paramount  lords 
of  their  own  peoples,  such  recognition  of  ex- 
ternal divinities  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  per- 
missible. There  were  not  really  gods  many  and 
lords  many  ;  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Co  86). 

This  monotheistic  belief,  however,  is  assumed 
rather  than  formulated  or  defined  in  the  Gospels. 
The  doctrine  that  God  is  one,  universally  supreme 
and  without  rival,  does  not  need  to  be  explained 
or  defended,  for  it  runs  no  risk  of  being  assailed. 
Like  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  accepted  on  all  sides,  by  Jesus  and 
by  His  opponents,  and  is  rather  implicit  in  the 
thought  than  explicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  of  His  disciples. 

While,  however,  this  is  true,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  His  controversy  with  the  Jews  turned 
largely  upon  the  question  of  His  claim  to  equality 
with  God,  and  the  blasphemy  which  this  claim 
appeared  to  them  to  imply,  epithets  and  phrases 
may  readily  be  quoted  from  the  Gospels  which 
have  no  meaning  except  as  presupposing  an  ab- 
solute and  pure  monotheism.  Such  phrases,  as 
would  naturally  be  anticipated,  are  more  generally 
employed  by  St.  John  than  by  the  Synoptists. 
Thus  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  tracing 
all  things  back  to  God  with  whom  the  Word  is 
one  (Jn  l1),  asserts  nothing  less  than  the  unique- 
ness as  well  as  the  eternity  and  sovereignty  of 
Him  from  whom  they  proceed  ;  and  the  true  Light 
entering  into  the  world  enlighteneth  not  this  or 
that  nation  only,  but  every  man  (v.9).  To  the 
same  effect  and  with  the  same  background  of 
accepted  and  common  belief  are  the  repeated 
declarations  of  His  oneness  with  the  Father  (Jn 
103o.  as  14ioj  cf_  172i.  23)  The  area  and  claims  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  are  ex- 
plicitly enlarged  beyond  any  mere  national  limits, 
and  made  to  embrace  the  whole  world  (Lk  1616, 
Jn  421ff-),  and  so  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray 
that  it  may  come  upon  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven 
(Mt  610).  It  is  indeed  not  bodily  or  material  (Lk 
1721),  but  transcends  the  world  (Jn  IS36).  In  the 
Last  Judgment,  again,  all  nations  are  gathered  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  all  receive  sentence.  '  The 
field'  in  which  the  seed  is  sown  is  '  the  world'  (Mt 
1338) ;  and  the  final  injunction  to  Christ's  followers 
is  that  they  are  to  go  into  all  the  world  to  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt  2819). 

The  same  teaching  is  conveyed  with  more  or  less 
directness  in  the  assertion  of  the  subordination 
and  judgment  of  the  prince  of  this  world  (Jn  1611) ; 
in  the  stress  laid  upon  the  unique  obligation  and 
importance  of  love  to  God  as  constituting  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment  (Mt  22s7  ||  Mk  1230 
Lk  1027)  ;  in  the  appeal  made  by  Christ  Himself  to 
a  similar  unique  obligation  of  worship  and  service 
to  the  one  only  God  (Mt  410  ||  Lk  48) ;  in  the  em- 
phatic affirmation  of  a  common  Fatherhood  and 
Godhead  (Jn  2017,  cf.  8J1)  ;  and  in  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  permanence  and  inviolability  of 
the  words  of  the  Son  (Mt  24s5 1|  Mk  1331,  Lk  2133), 
while  elsewhere  there  is  ascribed  to  Him  that 
omniscience  which  is  an  attribute  of  God  Himself 
(Jn  163u). 

There  are  also  passages  in  which  the  epithet 
'  one '  or  '  only  '  is  directly  applied  to  the  Divine 
Ruler,  thus  claiming  for  Him  with  more  or  less 
emphasis  the  sole  dominion  and  the  exclusive 
right  to  homage.  '  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ' 
(Mk  1229  from  Dt  64,  cf.  v.32).  The  God  who  for- 
gives sins  is  eh  (Mk  27),  or  juoVos  (Lk  521) ;  He  is 
unique  in  goodness  (Mt  1917  ||  Mk  1018,  Lk  1819)  ;  the 
sole  Father  (Mt  23s)  ;  and  the  only  God  (Jn  5"). 


Some  of  these  expressions  might,  it  is  true,  be 
satisfied  by  a  wide  conception,  such  as  the  ancient 
prophets  had  formed,  of  a  God  of  Israel  to  whom 
the  sons  of  Israel  were  a  first  interest  and  charge 
or  even  of  a  Sovereign  the  limits  of  whose  sway 
left  room  for  other  sovereigns  beside  Him.  Not 
all  of  them,  evidently,  if  read  apart  and  by  them- 
selves, will  bear  the  weight  of  a  full  monotheistic 
inference.  Taken  together,  however,  and  in  their 
context,  their  joint  and  several  significance  is  un- 
mistakable. They  assume  on  the  part  of  speaker 
and  hearer  alike  a  belief  in  the  sole  supremacy  of 
one  God.  Nor  is  this  inference  as  to  their  mean- 
ing seriously  contested. 

Moreover,  in  one  passage  (Jn  17s)  there  is  found 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  unequivocal  assertion  of 
monotheistic  doctrine  ;  eternal  life  is  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  (t6v  idvov  aXi)6ahv 
6e6v).  Other  phrases,  in  themselves  less  definite 
or  comprehensive,  must  clearly  be  received  and 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  this,  if  an  adequate 
conception  of  Christ's  teaching  concerning  the 
Father  is  to  be  reached.  The  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  other  elements  of  His  instruction  than 
that  under  consideration.  The  whole  is  to  be  con- 
strued and  expounded  by  means  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  comprehensive  statements  of  doctrine,  not 
to  be  attenuated  to  those  which  may  be  more  par- 
ticular or  obscure. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  a  monotheistic 
belief  is  everywhere  assumed  in  the  Gospels ;  and 
if  it  is  rarely  formulated,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  universal  assent  with  which  it  was  received. 
Christ  did  not  need  to  teach  with  definiteness  and 
reiteration,  as  though  it  were  a  new  truth,  that 
there  is  one  only  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  for 
this  belief  was  common  to  Himself  and  to  His 
hearers,  and  formed  the  solid  and  accepted  founda- 
tion of  their  religious  faith. 

Literature. — Treatises  on  the  Theology  of  the  NT  discus 
the  conception  of  God,  and  the  general  doctrine  is  treated  in 
works  on  Theism ;  cf.  Ed.  Caird,  Evolution  of  Religion*,  2  voli, 
Glasgow,  1894 ;  Orr,  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  WarU\ 
pp.  91-96.  A.  S.  GEDEN. 

MONTH.— See  Time. 

MOON. -In  the  NT  the  moon  (c-eXi)x?j)  is  part  of 
the  established  natural  order.  So  when  Christ 
prophesies  the  end  of  the  world,  '  The  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light'  (Mt  24s9,  Mk  1324).'  Twice  in 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (424  1715)  ffeX^idfeotfai  (liter- 
ally to  be  moonstruck)  is  used  to  describe  mental 
derangement,  as  in  our  '  lunacy,'  '  lunatic,'  from 
Lat.  luna,  '  the  moon.'  See  above,  pp.  91b, 
9Bb. 

The  Passover  always  took  place  at  full  moon,  for 
it  was  held  on  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  it 
was  the  lunar  month  that  was  used,  as  it  is  still 
used  by  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  III.  x.  5  ;  cf.  Col  216). 
Thus  there  was  moonlight  in  Gethsemane  when 
Christ  went  there  with  His  disciples,  and  when  He 
was  betrayed.  Also,  the  darkness  which  lasted 
for  three  hours  during  the  crucifixion  could  not  be 
due  to  an  ordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon. 
See  also  art.  Time.  T.  Gregory.  ^ 

MORALITY,  MORAL  LAW.  — See  Ethics,  and 
Law. 


MORNING.— Mt  163  201  271,  Mk  ll20  1335 162;  cf. 
Mt  281,  Lk  241,  Jn  201..  There  was  no  exact 
division  of  the  day  into  parts  among  the  Jews 
until  after  the  Exile.  The  broad  divisions  current 
were  '  evening,'  '  morning,'  and  '  mid-day,'  whicn 
followed  this  order  usually,  after  the  Jewish  method 
of  reckoning  the  day  prevailed  '  with  the  triumpn  . 
of  the  Law.'    The  Roman  division  of  the  night  into 
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four  'watches,'  extending  from  six  o'clock  to  six 
o'clock,  is  brought  into  striking  view  in  Mk  1335, 
where  <ty<?  (in  the  evening),  ^ixovCktiov  (at  mid- 
night), and  dXeKTopotpoivias  (at  cock-crowing),  are 
given  in  connexion  and  contrast  with  irpini  (in  the 
morning).  The  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which 
wpui  (morning)  plays  the  most  interesting  and 
puzzling  part  are  those  connected  with  the  visit 
of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  (Mt  281,  Mk  162,  Lk  241,  and  Jn  201). 
Here  Mt.  has  'late  on  the  sabbath'  (RV),  while 
Mk.  says  '  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,' 
and  Jn.  'while  it  was  yet  dark.'  No  explanation 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  all.  But  Mt.  's  '  late  on 
the  sabbath'  may  be  taken  as  reckoning  the 
following  night  as  a  part  of  the  Sabbath — a  depar- 
ture from  Jewish  usage  (Meyer).  In  short,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  Babylonian  method  of  adding 
diurnally  the  night  to  the  day,  rather  than  the  day 
to  the  night  (Israelitish),  had  come  at  this  time, 
more  or  less,  into  common  use  among  the  Jews,  so 
that  there  were  two  ways  of  reckoning  complete 
astronomical  days  :  namely,  first,  by  '  night-days,' 
and,  secondly,  by  '  day -nights.'  Then  we  need  only 
to  suppose  Mt.  to  be  thinking  of  the  'day-night,' 
and  the  difficulty  vanishes ;  for  '  late '  in  that 
'  day-night '  would  mean  about  the  end  of  the  night 
which  followed  the  end  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
would  accord  perfectly  with  Mk.'s  note  of  time, 
'  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.'  Another 
solution*  of  the  difficulty  is  suggested  by  J.  II. 
Moulton  (Prolegomena,  p.  72),  that,  according  to 
the  usage  represented  in  the  papyri,  Mt.'s  words 
rendered  in  RV  'late  on  the  sabbath,'  should  be 
rendered  'late  from  the  sabbath,'  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  'after  the  sabbath.'  This,  too,  would 
bring  the  words  into  harmony  with  those  of  Mark 
and  John.  Geo.  B.  Eager. 

MOSES  (Heb.  two  in  accordance  with  the  deriva- 
tion from  nvo  '  to  draw,'  given  in  Ex  210 ;  LXX 
and  NT  usually  Mwv<tt}s  [Vulg.  Moyses],  following 
the  derivation  adopted  by  Philo  and  Josephus  from 
the  Coptic  mo  '  water '  and  ushe  '  saved,  occasion- 
ally, however,  Mw^s  in  conformity  to  the  Hebrew. 
On  its  declension  see  Blass,  Grammar  of  NT,  §  10). 
—For  an  estimate  of  the  position  occupied  by 
Moses  in  the  Gospels,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ,  a  good  starting-point 
is  afforded  by  the  words  of  He  32"6,  which  may  be 
paraphrased  thus :  Moses  was  intrusted  by  God 
with  an  influence  which  was  to  affect  and  permeate 
not  only  his  own  generation  but  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Dispensation  ;  and  he  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  trust.  Christ  was  similarly  faithful,  but  in 
two  ways  He  far  transcended  Moses. — (a)  Mose?, 
for  all  the  influence  which  he  exercised,  was  ^et 
a  member,  a  portion,  of  the  '  house '  throughout 
which  that  influence  extended  ;  but  Christ  is  God, 
the  Builder  and  Maker  of  the  '  house.'  (b)  Moses 
had  a  delegated  authority  in  the  house  ;  he  acted 
under  orders  as  a  trusted  servant  in  the  early 
stages  of  man's  spiritual  evolution  ;  but  his  author- 
ity vanished  when  the  Son  came  into  possession. 
Moses  may  thus  be  considered  under  two  aspects, 
which,  however,  are  not  entirely  distinct,  but 
blend  into  one  another.  (1)  He  is  not  so  much 
a  person  as  an  instrument.  He  represented  the 
Old  Dispensation  because  he  was  the  instrument 
through  which  the  Law  was  given.  (2)  He  is  an 
historical  personality.  But,  because  he  represented 
the  Old  Dispensation,  many  of  his  acts,  and  of  the 
events  of  his  career,  and  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  person,  prove  to  be  types— inferior  and  pro- 
phetic counterparts  —  of  various  factors  in  the 
Kingdom  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 

1.  (a)  It  was  the  opinion  universally  held  among 
Jews  and  Christians  in  Apostolic  times,  that  Moses 


was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  (On  our  Lord's 
acceptance  of  this  opinion,  see  below). 

Mk  1226.  The  passage  in  Exodus  relating  God's  appearance 
in  the  bush  is  said  to  occur  'in  the  book  of  Moses.'     And  in 

I  Lk  2037  Moses  '  pointed  out '  (t^tva-tti)  the  truth  of  a  resurrec 
tion  of  the  dead  in  the  passage  about  the  bush,  'when  he 
calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham  ..."  It  was  God  Himsell 
who  used  these  words  (Ex  36),  but  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  the 
author  of  the  passage. 

Mk  1219  ||  Lk  2028.  The  Sadducees,  in  referring  to  the  Levirate 
law,  claim  that  '  Moses  wrote  unto  us.'    On  ||  Mt  2224  see  below. 

Jn  l45.  Philip  speaks  of '  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and 
the  prophets,  wrote.' 

Lk  1629.  31  2427.  Moses  being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
his  name  stands  as  synonymous  with  that  which  he  wrote. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  passages  which  speak  of  '  the 
law  of  Moses'  :  Lk  222  (the  offering  after  childbirth),  2444 
('  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms '),  Jn  723 
(circumcision  ;  cf.  Ac  151-  *>).  See  also  Ac  1339  26'-2  2823,  Ro  5" 
10S,  1  Co  99,  2  Co  315,  He  1028. 

(6)  Besides  this  somewhat  impersonal  use  of  the 
name  of  Moses,  there  are  passages  which  invest 
him  with  a  more  conscious  responsibility  and 
authority  in  connexion  with  the  Law. 

Mt  84  ||  Mk  144,  Lk  514.  The  healed  leper  is  told  to  offer  the 
gift  which  '  Moses  enjoined.' 

Mt  197  II  Mk  103f-.  The  Pharisees,  '  tempting '  Jesus,  argue 
on  the  assumption  that '  Moses  commanded '  a  man  to  give  his 
wife  a  writ  of  divorcement.  And  our  Lord  answers  them — 
'  Moses  allowed  you  to  put  away  your  wives  (Mt.),  he  wrote 
you  this  commandment  (Mk.),  with  a  view  to  (<rpis)  your  hard- 
ness of  heart.'  Moses  is  here  conceived  of  as  looking  out  with 
a  prophetic  eye  over  the  ages,  and  seeing  that  all  future  genera- 
tions of  Israel  would  alike  harden  their  hearts  against  God ; 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  permit  divorce  as 
a  necessary  evil  under  certain  circumstances,  in  order  to  limit 
and  check  man's  sinful  disposition.  The  words  '  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  husband's  act,  but  do  not  create  the  situation' 
(Swete).  In  Mk.  our  Lord  anticipates  the  appeal  to  Moses  by 
saying,  'What  did  Moses  command  you?'  Mt.  misses  this, 
putting  the  ti  iyiTiiXxro  into  the  mouth  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
Swete  on  the  whole  passage,  Mk  101-6). 

Mt  2224.  in  citing  the  Levirate  law,  the  Sadducees  claim 
that  '  Moses  said ' — for  which  the  other  Synoptists  have  the 
less  personal '  Moses  wrote.' 

Mk  710.  Our  Lord  quotes  the  Fifth  Commandment  of  the 
Decalogue,  together  with  Ex  2117,  with  the  words  '  Moses  said.' 

II  Mt  154  has  'God  said.' 

Mt  232.  Moses,  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  Law,  used  to  sit 
(cf.  Ex  18if),  and  deliver  ex  cathedra  decisions.  And  the  recog- 
nized teachers  of  the  nation,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  took  up 
the  same  authoritative  position  (siri  t»iV  M.  xudtSpx;  ixxOnrxy) 
when  they  became  the  exponents  of  the  traditional  rules  by 
which  the  old  Law  was  '  hedged.'  Jesus  does  not  find  fault 
with  the  position  ;  He  says,  in  effect,  '  as  interpreters  of  the 
Law  of  God,  show  them  all  due  reverence  ;  as  keepers  of  the 
Law  of  God,  beware  of  following  their  example '  (see  Hastings' 
DB  iii.  74"). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  this  view  of  Moses'  authority  appears  no 
less  prominently. — 

Jn  ll'.  '  The  Law  was  given  through  Moses.'  But  this  very 
fact  places  him  and  it  on  a  lower  plane  than  Christ  and  the 
Gospel.  Moses  was  merely  a  channel,  through  whom  the  Law 
— which  was  something  separate  from  himself— was  given ; 
whereas  'grace  and  truth  came  into  being  (iyivm)  through 
Jesus  Christ,'  because  He  Himself  was,  and  is,  grace  and  truth  ; 
so  that  we  received  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  '  because  we 
all  sceived  of  his  fulness'  (see  Hort,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,  p.  43  f.). 

Jn  545.  The  national  adherence  to  the  Law  is  the  resting 
of  the  national  hopes  upon  Moses  ('Moses  on  whom  ye  have 
placed  your  hope').  But  (v.46f.)  this  adherence  on  your  part 
ought  to  mean  a  loyal  acceptance  of  his  words,  even  though 
their  true  meaning  is  at  variance  with  national  expectations. 
Moses'  words  accuse  you,  for  belief  in  his  writings  really  involves 
belief  in  My  words.     'He  wrote  of  me.' 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  Moses  wrote 
of  Christ.  Christ  said  (Mt  2236-40,  cf.  Dt  65,  Lv  19i»)  that  on  the 
two  commandments— love  to  God,  and  love  to  man—'  all  the 
Law  is  hung,  and  the  prophets.'  So  that  the  true  underlying 
meaning  and  motive  of  the  whole  Law  was  reflected  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ  (see  '  Christ  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,'  by 
Kennett,  Interpreter,  Jan.  1906).  But  the  Pentateuch  contains 
more  than  the  laws.  A  further  sense  in  which  Moses  wrote  of 
Christ  is  indicated  in  the  whole  of  §  2  of  the  present  article. 
Moses  was  quite  unconscious  that  he  wrote  of  Christ  when  he 
'  hung '  the  Law  upon  love  ;  and  he  was  similarly  unconscious 
of  it  when  he  related  events  which  were  afterwards  to  receive  a 
spiritual  fulfilment  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

jn  719.  2'J.  Our  Lord  shows  the  Jews  that  a  strict  observance 
of  the  letter  of  the  whole  Law  is,  in  practice,  impossible ;  and 
that  He  is  therefore,  from  their  own  standpoint,  entitled  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath.  '  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law '!  and  yet 
not  one  of  you  carries  it  out  in  actual  practice  (trail  tJ»  »«/£»»).' 
For  instance — Moses  has  given  you  circumcis'on ;  but  in  keep- 
ing that  ordinance,  you  do  not  hesitate  to  break  the  letter  of 
another,  for  you  circumcise  on  the  Sabbath.    There  is  irony  in 
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the  !'»«  pi  XvOZi  ('  that  the  law  of  Moses  be  not  broken ')  of  v. 23. 
But  a  further  thought  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  S<«  touto  ('  for 
this  cause')  with  which  v.22  opens.  Not  only  did  Moses  give 
you  a  law  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  with  rigid  exactness, 
but  he  gave  it  to  you  on  this  very  account,  i.e.  that  you  might 
discover  by  experience  its  weakness  and  unprofitableness.  A 
parenthesis,  however,  is  thrown  in  to  modify  the  iiicaxiv.  Moses 
'  has  given '  you  circumcision  in  the  sense  that  he  has  authori- 
tatively endorsed  it  as  a  binding  ordinance  ;  but  it  did  not 
originate  from  him ;  it  was  handed  down  '  from  the  fathers,' 
i.e.  from  the  days  when  Abraham  circumcised  himself  and  his 
sons.  (Our  Lord  uses  a  similar  argument  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath  in  Mt  125). 

Jn  i)28*-.  The  Pharisees  taunted  the  man  who  had  been  healed 
of  his  blindness  with  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  while  they  were 
'  Moses'  disciples.'  In  their  eyes  Moses  held  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  Mohammed  or  Buddha,  or  any  great  founder  of  a 
religion.  They  were  Moses'  disciples  because  they  revered  his 
writings  and  obeyed  his  commands.  But  Christ's  true  followers, 
while  they  are  His  disciples,  are  at  the  same  time  far  more, 
because  they  are  partakers  in  His  Divine  life. 

See  also  Ro  1019  (the  expression  '  Moses  saith '  introducing  the 
words  of  God,  Dt  3221),  He  7". 

The  thought  of  this  section  finds  concrete  illus- 
tration in  the  narrative  of  Mt  171"8  II  Mk  92"8,  Lk 
928"36.  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  two  grandest  figures 
of  the  OT,  who  both  fasted  forty  days  and  nights, 
who  were  both  privileged  to  behold  a  theophany 
on  Mt.  Horeb,  and  who  were  both  taken  from  the 
earth  in  a  supernatural  manner,  represented  '  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.'  And  they  appeared  to 
Him  who  was  the  fulfilment  to  which  both  pointed, 
and  conversed  with  Him  (Lk.)  concerning  His  im- 
pending departure  (e^oSos).  Among  other  factors 
in  the  vision  which  taught  a  lesson  to  the  watching 
disciples  was  the  vanishing  of  Moses  and  Elijah 
when  'Jesus  alone'  remained.  'It  helped  them 
to  see  that  the  OT  being  fulfilled  by  Christ  is  done 
away  in  Christ'  (Plummer  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
808a). 

In  all  the  above  passages,  both  in  (a)  and  (b), 
Moses  does  not  appear  strictly  as  a  personality. 
He  is  not  a  man,  possessed  of  individual  character 
— of  moral  or  spiritual  attainments.  He  is  the 
instrument  through  whom  the  Law  was  given  to 
Israel  (Ac  738) — the  hand  which  wrote  and  the 
voice  which  spoke.  And  Jesus,  together  with  the 
Jews  of  His  day,  thought  of  him  as  such.  This 
fact  is  held  by  some  to  cut  away  the  ground 
from  the  critical  arguments  which  go  to  prove  that 
Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it 
stands,  and,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pentateuchal  law  is  in  its  present  form  later  than 
the  age  of  Moses.  The  question  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  by  many  writers,  so  that  only  a 
brief  notice  is  needed  here.  If,  as  Hebrew  scholars 
contend,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Laws  contained  in  it  are  the 
result  of  a  long  growth,  which  was  not  completed 
until  a  period  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
exile,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
this  evidence  on  the  assumption  (for  it  is  only  an 
assumption)  that  our  Lord's  use  of  the  name  of 
Moses  precludes  further  argument.  An  explana- 
tion sometimes  given  is  that  Jesus  must  have 
known  the  exact  truth  about  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  that  He  made  a  concession  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Jews  of  His  day.  But  a  growing 
body  of  students  rejects  this  as  untenable,  because 
it  detracts  from  the  complete  humanity  of  our 
Lord.  If,  as  man,  He  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
results  which  modern  study  has  reached  with 
regard  to  the  literary  problems  of  the  OT,  He 
must  also,  as  man,  have  known  all  future  results 
which  will  be  reached  by  the  study  of  generations 
to  come.  In  other  words,  as  man  He  was  omni- 
scient. But  this  conflicts  alike  with  our  concep- 
tion of  complete  manhood  and  with  the  explicit 
declaration  that  He  '  advanced  in  wisdom '  (Lk  252). 
We  know  that  He  could  feel  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  weary,  that  He  could  be  overcome  with  sleep, 
that  He  could  manifest  surprise  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion at  least  He  spoke  of  something  which  '  no 


one  knoweth,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  nor  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  only'  (Mt  24s6,  Mk  1332).  He 
was  subject,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  limitations 
of  manhood,  and,  as  man,  He  acquired  His  know- 
ledge by  the  methods  which  other  men  follow. 
The  problem  is  a  part  of  a  larger  one — the  problem 
of  determining  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  sense 
His  Divine  powers  and  prerogatives  were  in  abey- 
ance during  His  earthly  life.  Although  fully  and 
completely  man,  He  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  and 
He  did  not  cease  to  be  conscious  of  His  Divinity. 
'  It  is  this  continuous  self -consciousness  of  the  Son 
of  God  that  gives  the  true  measure  of  His  transcen- 
dent humility'  (Gitfbrd,  The  Incarnation,  p.  90). 
We  can  venture  the  statement  with  respect  to  His 
knowledge,  that  though,  as  God,  He  never  ceased 
to  be  omniscient,  yet  He  refused  to  know,  as  man, 
anything  which  could  not  be  learnt  by  human 
means.  But  when  we  have  said  that,  we  have 
only  enunciated  and  not  solved  the  problem.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  it  further.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  along  this  line  of  thought 
that  we  must  move,  to  justify  modern  criticism  in 
denying  to  Moses  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  ascribed  to  him. 
See  also  artt.  Humanity  of  Christ  and  Kenosis. 

2.  But  because  Moses  was  the  representative  of 
the  Old  Dispensation,  Jesus  and  the  NT  writers 
thought  of  him  as  something  more.  He  was  an 
historical  personage  of  such  unique  prominence 
in  Israel's  history,  that  his  whole  career  affords 
parallels  to  spiritual  factors  in  the  New  Covenant. 
The  history  of  the  old  Israel  repeats  itself  in  that 
of  the  new.  To  say  this  is  not  to  affirm  that  the 
OT  writers  had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  events 
which  they  described  were  one  day  to  receive  a 
spiritual  fulfilment.  The  mind  of  God  alone  knew 
it,  when  He  guided  the  events  and  inspired  the 
writings. 

The  series  of  Mosaic  events  which  NT  writers 
cite  as  affording  points  of  comparison  with  things 
spiritual,  form  an  extremely  interesting  study, 
since  they  cover  so  many  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  essential  unity  of  the  '  Divine 
Library.' 

(a)  2  Co  37-18.  The  centre  of  Christianity  is  the  Incarnation 
— the  dwelling  of  God's  glory  among  men  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Jn  1").  And  St.  Paul  argues  that  the  'glory' 
upon  Moses'  face,*  which  accompanied  his  reception  of  the  Law, 
was  so  great  that  the  Israelites  could  not  bear  to  gaze  upon  it, 
although  that  law  was  merely  a  ministration  of  death,  and  of 
condemnation  :  much  more  will  the  ministration  of  the  spirit, 
and  of  righteousness,  be  of  surpassing  glory.  Again,  Moses 
realized  that  the  '  glory '  on  his  face  was  transitory,  and  so  he 
could  not  boldly  leave  his  face  uncovered.  And  the  veil  which 
he  wore  still  lies,  spiritually  speaking,  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  will  not  be  removed  till  they  '  turn  to  the 
Lord,'  as  Moses  used  to  remove  it  when  he  returned  to  the 
Divine  presence.  But  we  Christians  can  speak  boldly,  and 
with  unveiled  face  can  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  If  we  are 
told  that  our  gospel  is  obscure  and  hidden  by  a  veil,  it  is  only 
so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  spiritually  perishing.  It  is  they 
who  have  been  blinded  by  the  'god  of  this  age,'  to  prevent  the 
'  glory  of  God,'  which  is,  in  fact,  the  Incarnate  Christ,  from 
dawning  upon  them. 

(6)Jn  3».  The  Incarnation  had  its  issue  in  the  Passion. 
The  connexion  of  this  verse  with  v."  by  the  opening  '  and, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  title  'Son  of  Man,'  express  this 
thought  (see  Westcott,  in  loc).  The  difficulties  in  arriving  at  the 
ideas  attached  to  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  original  story  (mi 
21'-9),  and  of  our  Lord's  application  of  it,  are  great.  Patristic 
writers  deal  with  it  in  a  variety  of  ways— some  of  them  deeply 
suggestive  (see  Westcott,  p.  63  fl\).  Two  points  stand  out 
clearly— the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  the  Cross,  ana 
the  spiritual  healing  of  those  who  look  up  with  faith  to  Him. 
But  two  others  suggest  themselves,  though  we  cannot  esti- 
mate the  exact  part  which  they  played  in  our  Lord's  thougni. 
(l)The  serpent  on  the  pole  symbolized  the  evil  from  which  tne 
people  had  suffered ;  and  Christ  identified  Himself  with  sinful 
humanity  so  completely,  that  when  He  was  crucified  He  wok 
sin  '  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross '  (Col  2",  cf.  Uai  s  . 
1  P  224,  with  RVm).    (2)  The  word  'be  lifted  up    (ytytfaw 

*  His  use  of  the  narrative  is  rendered  easier  by  the  LXX, 
which  renders  pp  ('  shone ')  by  SsS«|«ff™;  and  liSe&trtim  (tx 
34291.). 
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^>  exaltari)  is  applied  elsewhere,  not  only  to  the  Passion  (Jn  8®* 
1232-W),  but  also  to  the  Ascension  (Ac  2^3  53i)  cf.  Ph  2a  imp- 
i-luriv).  Christ  '  reigned  from  the  Tree '  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  victory,  but  that  was  only  the  first  stage  in  a 
triumphal  progress  upwards. 

(c)  Jn  1936.  Christ's  death  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood 
procured  atonement.  This,  in  the  minds  of  all  Christians,  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  Passover  (He  ll28).  St.  John  traces  a 
fulfilment  of  a  particular  detail  in  the  fact  that  no  bone  of  our 
Lord's  body  was  broken.     And  see  1  Co  57f-. 

(d)  Christ's  sacrifice  is  more  clearly  connected  with  the  cove- 
nant sacrifice  at  Horeb  (Ex  244-8).  Our  Lord  explicitly  refers 
to  it  in  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (lit  2628, 
Mk  H24,  Lk  222<>,  ICo  ll25  ;  see  also  He  9ls-20,  IP  l2,  with 
Hort's  note). 

(«)  He  121824.  Though  pleading  in  heaven,  Christ  is  still  pre- 
sent among  men ;  He  is  still  incarnate  ;  hence  the  existence 
of  the  Church  which  is  His  Body.  In  these  verses  the  position 
and  condition  of  the  Church  under  the  New  Covenant  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai,  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  covenants  being  summed  up  in  the  words  '  terror '  and 
'o-race'(cf.  Keble's  Christian  Year,  '  Whitsunday'). 
"(/)  1  Co  102.  Sacramental  incorporation  into  Christ's  Divine 
life  had  its  counterpart  in  the  old  Jewish  Church  ;  all  the  Israel- 
ites were  '  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.' 

jn  (J3035  41-68.  By  the  other  great  sacrament,  the  Divine  life 
is  fed  and  nourished  in  the  members  of  the  Church.  Our  Lord 
teaches  that  'it  was  not  Moses,  but  God  revealing  Himself 
through  Moses,  who  gave  the  manna  ;  and  again  the  manna — 
the  perishable  bread — was  not  in  the  highest  sense  "bread  from 
heaven,"  but  rather  the  symbol  of  spiritual  food.'  [It  is  not 
here  asserted  that  our  Lord's  discourse  had  reference  exclusively 
to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which  He  was  after- 
wards to  institute.  But  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  St. 
John— and  it  is  impossible  for  us — having  heard  the  words 
spoken  at  the  Last  Supper,  not  to  see  in  the  present  passage 
their  fullest  and  deepest  application]. 

1  Co  103- 4.  Ah  Christ  is  the  Bread  of  Life,  so  He  is  the  Water 
of  Life.  The  Israelites,  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  did  not  eat  and 
drink  nier?  physical  food  and  water,  but  spiritual.  The  two 
accounts  of  the  striking  of  the  rock  by  Moses  for  the  production 
of  water  (Ex  176,  Nu  2011)  gave  rise  to  the  Rabbinic  explanation 
that  the  rock  which  was  struck  followed  them  through  the 
desert,  affording  a  continual  supply.  That  rock,  says  St.  Paul, 
is  typical  of  Christ. 

(p)  Ac  S22  737.  Besides  the  spiritual  nourishment,  which 
fosters  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul,  Christians  need  a  Teacher, 
who  will  at  all  times  reveal  the  will  of  God.  Both  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Stephen  see  in  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  in 
1  >t  lS'M8  that  God  would  raise  up  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses. 
And  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  truthfulness  and  self-effacement, 
declares  that  he  himself  is  not '  the  Prophet,'  but  only  a  voice 
heralding  His  coming  (Jn  l2iff).    And  see  Jn  6"  74°  [Lk  739]. 

(h)  While  the  Israelites  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Christian 
Church,  their  enemies  who  opposed  Moses  (cf.  2  Ti  38)  afford 
a  parallel  to  those  who  obey  not  the  gospel.  In  Rev  85- 1-  8  92-4 
15*>T.  162-4- 10. 13. 18. 21  the  symbolism  of  punishment  is  clearly 
based  on  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  been  redeemed  from  the  slavery  of  sin  can,  like  the 
Israelites  rescued  from  Egypt,  'sing  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God '  (Rev  153). 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article, 
reference  should  be  made  throughout  to  the  principal  commen- 
taries on  the  NT.  See  also,  for  our  Lord's  relation  to  the  Law, 
artt.  Accommodation,  Authority  of  Christ,  Law,  Law  of  God. 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 

MOTE.— See  Beam  and  Mote. 

MOTH  (<njj). — The  Bible  frequently  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  destructive  action  of  the  moth  as  a  fit 
symbol  of  the  perishableness  of  man  and  his  earthly 
possessions.  In  Oriental  countries,  where  so  large 
a  part  of  '  treasure '  consisted  of  costly  silken  and 
woollen  fabrics,  the  figure  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priate and  impressive.  Specially  referred  to  is  the 
'clothes'  moth,'  one  or  more  (not  readily  identified 
as  to  its  particular  member  of  the  family)  of  the 
genus  Tinea,  which  may  be  said  to  have  an  almost 
cosmopolitan  distribution.  The  larva  of  this  moth 
feeds  on  wool,  silk,  hair,  fur,  feathers,  etc.  Out  of 
the  material  on  which  it  feeds  it  forms  a  portable 
case  or  house,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  as  an  image 
of  instability  (though  Cheyne  [EBi,  '  Moth  ']  denies 
this)  in  Job  2718a.  The  moth  first  finishes  its  case, 
which  is  often  motley-coloured  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  material  from  which  it  draws  supplies, 
and  afterwards  feeds  voraciously  on  the  substance 
from  which  the  tent  or  house  has  been  produced, 
ror  building  purposes  it  selects  the  long  straight 
fibres,  but  for  food  the  shortest  and  thickest,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  latter  it  eats  down  below  the 
surface  pile  to  the  fabric  itself.     The  feeding  pro- 


cess is  therefore  the  most  destructive  to  the  fabric. 
The  yellowish-brown  pupa  is  either  formed  in  this 
structure  which  the  larva  constructs,  or  in  a  slight 
cocoon.  Before  the  perfect  insect  appears  the 
mischief  is  accomplished,  for  large  patches  are 
eaten  in  the  clothes,  carpets,  or  tapestry  where 
the  parent  moth  has  laid  its  eggs.  If  the  action 
of  the  insect  is  undiscovered,  or  by  carelessness 
allowed  to  be  completed,  it  makes  the  fabric  into 
a  mere  flimsy  shell  which  falls  into  nothingness  on 
the  least  touch  or  breath.  '  Crushed  before  the 
moth '  (Job  419)  is  a  faithful  description  of  this 
most  effective  destruction — an  apt  figure  of  the 
insidious,  deadly  work  of  evil  in  the  human  char- 
acter. 

Our  Lord  refers  to  this  well-known  phenomenon 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  619"20,  Lk  1233). 
Along  with  the  corroding  work  of  the  rust — due 
to  chemical  action  on  metals  left  unused  and  ex- 
posed— He  classes  the  ravages  of  the  moth,  as 
illustrations  of  the  inevitable  corruption  and  decay 
which  overtake  all  earthly  things  apart  from  the 
heavenly  and  Divine.  Men  are  not  to  set  their 
affections  on  things  that  belong  to  the  earth 
(things  which  contain  no  higher  and  heavenly 
element),  are  not  to  make  these  their  treasures,  for 
in  that  case  their  heart,  the  centre  of  their  life,  set 
upon  these  decaying,  perishing  things,  is  itself  sub- 
ject to  similar  destructive  forces — '  Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.'  All 
earthly  things  are  to  be  valued,  not  in  themselves 
as  ends,  but  as  means  to  the  higher  spiritual  life. 
The  affection  is  to  he  positively  fixed  on  the  en- 
during things  of  human  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
character,  formed  and  obtained  by  fellowship  with 
the  Divine — elements  which  all  lower  things  are 
adapted  to  subserve,  and  which  themselves  '  neither 
moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt.'  T.  H.  Wright. 

MOTHER. — Concerning  the  relations  of  Jesus 
with  His  mother,  and  her  influence  upon  His  train- 
ing, we  can  but  infer  that  the  mother  of  such  a  son 
must  herself  have  been  an  exceptional  personality. 
See  art.  Mary  (Virgin).  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
in  his  Education  of  Christ,  shows  how  thorough 
was  the  instruction  given  to  the  Jewish  youth. 
With  this  the  mother  had  much  to  do.  Granted 
that  religious  genius  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
environment,  there  still  remains  the  overwhelming 
probability  that  the  feminine  qualities  in  the 
character  of  Jesus — His  graciousness,  gentleness, 
and  sympathy — found  a  congenial  setting  in  the 
home  at  Nazareth.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  some 
hint  of  the  fact  must  have  been  given  in  the 
records  of  His  public  ministry.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  such  a  hint  is  given  in  Mk  331ff-,  an 
incident  which  also  finds  a  place  in  the  other 
Evangelists.  Another  is  Mt  1035"37 1|  Mk  1029,  Lk 
1253  14*6.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
these  hyperbolical  expressions  by  no  means  involve 
the  repudiation  of  the  filial  tie.  They  are  rather 
designed  to  mark  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  religious  life  should  be  embraced,  the  higher 
love  absorbing  and  transforming  the  lower.  The 
emphasis  with  which,  in  other  connexions,  Jesus 
denounces  contemporary  sins  against  the  filial  rela- 
tionship is  a  proof  that  with  Him  the  ideal  life  did 
not  consist  with  holding  it  in  contempt  (Mk  710"13, 
Mt  154"9).  The  filial  relationship  is  to  be  super- 
seded only  by  the  greater  sacredness  of  the  con- 
jugal (Mt  19'5,  Mk  107).  In  His  response  to  the 
question  of  the  rich  young  ruler  Jesus  emphasizes 
the  command  to  honour  father  and  mother  (Mt  1919 
etc.),  but  (Mt  19-9etc.)  loyalty  to  the  truth  as 
expressed  in  Himself  is  made  to  take  precedence  of 
all  other  ties.  The  reason  for  this  insistence  is 
obvious,  and  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  world's  benefactors. 
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Concerning  our  Lord's  dealings  with  other 
mothers  than  His  own,  few  details  are  given  in  the 
Gospels.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children  (Mt  2020)  goes  unrebuked,  as 
does  the  action  of  the  mothers  who  brought  their 
children  to  Him  (Mk  1013).  His  sympathy  with 
motherhood  may  be  inferred  from  these  incidents, 
as  also  from  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  (Mt  1522,  Mk  726).  The  same 
is  implied  in  the  pathetic  phrase  (Lk  2328)  uttered 
on  the  way  to  Calvary.  In  nothing  is  the  unique- 
ness of  Jesus  more  clearly  seen  than  in  this  kind 
of  reverence  for  womanhood,  so  unexpected  in  a 
religious  teacher  of  His  time  ( Jn  427).    See  Woman. 

Literature. — F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  2nd  ser.  xviii.  xix.  ; 
Rendel  Harris,  Union  with  God,  ch.  iv. ;  Stalker,  Imago  Christi, 
oh.  ii. ;  A.  Morris  Stewart,  Infancy  and  Youth  of  Jesus,  p.  105. 

It.  J.  Campbell. 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN  (opos).—  Mountains  figure 
often  in  the  narratives  of  Christ's  life.  This  is 
natural,  considering  the  highly  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  which  He  lived.  At  no 
point  in  His  journeyings  were  the  mountains  out 
of  sight ;  and  if  He  was  not  actually  on  or  among 
them,  they  were  never  a  great  way  off. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  (wh.  see)  alone  is  named  in 
the  Gospels — the  mountain  that  rises  beyond  the 
Kidron  Valley,  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  S.E. 
slope  of  which  Bethany  looks  out  over  the  wilder- 
ness. In  two  passages  we  see  from  the  context 
which  mountains  are  referred  to.  In  Mt  2121  '  to 
this  mountain '  points  clearly  to  Olivet,  on  which 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  stood,  viewing  the  cursed 
and  withered  fig-tree.  In  Jn  420  '  this  mountain'  can 
be  no  other  than  Gerizim,  on  whose  rocky  summit, 
amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  splendour,  the  remnant 
of  Samaritans  still  annually  chant  their  weird 
service  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  In  other 
places,  such  as  Mt  2416,  '  mountain '  must  be  taken 
generally  as  meaning  the  wilder  and  more  in- 
accessible parts,  forming  natural  places  of  refuge, 
Judaea  itself  being  almost  entirely  mountainous 
(cf.  Rev  615).  So  also  with  the  haunts  of  the 
demoniac  (Mk  55).  The  '  mountain '  on  (Lk  832)  or 
near  (Mk  511)  which  the  swine  were  feeding  must 
have  been  the  western  edge  of  the  great  plateau 
which  stretches  from  the  desert  to  the  lip  of  the 
Ghor,  and  drops  a  distance  of  some  2000  feet  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  place 
intended  is  probably  a  little  north  of  the  old 
fortress  of  Gamala,  where  the  foot  of  the  swift 
slope  runs  almost  to  the  water. 

Perhaps  only  men  familiar  with  the  steep  cliffs 
and  beetling  crags  of  Palestinian  mountains 
would  think  of  calling  in  their  terror  upon  the 
mountains  to  fall  and  cover  them  (Lk  2330). 

Regarding  the  position  of  three  mountains  there 
has  been  much  discussion — the  mountain  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  48,  Lk  45),  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes (Mt  51),  and  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Mt  lT'etc.).. 

The  evidence  we  possess  is  mainly  negative,  tending  to  show 
that  traditional  identifications  are  impossible.  As  to  the  first, 
if  any  actual  height  is  intended,  Jebel  Kuruntul,  with  its 
cave-fretted  brows  frowning  over  Jericho,  and  the  district  to 
the  south,  are  bleak  and  inhospitable  enough,  and  there  cer- 
tainly the  sojourner  by  night  would  be  '  with  the  wild  beasts ' 
(Mk  113)  uut  there  is  no  height  at  all  suggesting  the  descrip- 
tion 'an  exceeding  high  mountain.' 

The  tradition  identifying  Kara  Hattin  with  the  scene  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  dates  only  from  Crusading  times. 
To  the  traveller  journeying  towards  Tiberias  from  Nazareth  or 
Tabor,  the  double-peaked  hill  seems  easy  of  approach.  But 
from  any  part  of  the  seashore  the  ascent  is  steep,  and  from 
Gennesaret,  where  our  Lord  was  at  work,  the  way,  as  the 
present  writer  knows  from  much  experience,  is  both  long  and 
toilsome.  With  so  many  heights  near  the  plain,  quite  suitable 
for  the  Master's  purpose,  the  necessity  for  this  difficult  journey 
is  not  apparent.  Further,  certain  traces  of  ancient  buildings 
lend  colour  to  the  idea  that,  in  our  Lord's  time,  the  hill  may 
have  been  occupied. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  still  maintain  the  traditional 


identification  of  Mount  Tabor  with  the  scene  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and,  in  accordance  with  their  separate  calendars,  that 
august  event  is  annually  commemorated  there.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  they  have  much  valuable  property 
on  the  mountain — the  great  monasteries — which  an  admission 
of  error  would  render  worthless,  while  the  contributions  re- 
ceived from  streams  of  pilgrims  would  be  diverted.  Most 
modern  students  of  the  question  locate  the  Transfiguration  on 
Mount  Hermon  ;  if  not  on  the  summit  itself,  on  one  of  the 
lower  spurs.  This  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative ;  whereas  the  journey  south  to  Tabor,  through 
Galilee,  and  back  again  to  Capernaum,  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, while  possible,  is  highly  improbable.  The  present  writer 
spent  some  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1891  on  the  top  of  Tabor 
and  was  led  to  emphatic  agreement  with  the  opinion  that  the 
presence  of  a  town  or  fortress  on  the  mountain  in  the  days  of 
Christ  makes  the  traditional  identification  utterly  impossible. 
See  art.  Transfiguration. 

On  a  mountain  in  Galilee  the  risen  Jesus  gave 
His  disciples  their  great  commission  (Mt  2816).  The 
circumstances  suggest  some  height  familiar  to  all, 
not  far  from  the  scenes  of  the  Galilaean  ministry, 
commanding  a  wide  prospect.  Certain  identifica- 
tion is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  these  conditions 
are  well  fulfilled  by  Jebel  Karian,  a  bold  head- 
land projecting  southward  from  the  great  bulk  of 
Naphtali.  The  spacious  view  ranges  from  Carmel 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  eastern  ridges  of 
Bashan,  and  from  snowy  Hermon  to  the  dim 
mountains  guarding  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  great 
hollow  below  sleep  the  blue  waters  of  Galilee,  the 
white-sailed  fishing  boats  recalling  imperishable 
memories. 

In  hours  of  devotion  Jesus  seemed  to  long  for 
the  solitude  and  stillness  to  be  found  only  on  lonely 
heights  by  night  (Mt  1423,  Mk  648,  Lk  612  9™,  Jn 
615).  From  a  mountain  at  last  He  passed  into  the 
invisible  (Lk  2450,  Ac  l9- 12).     See  also  art.  Hill. 

Literature. — G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  p.  47  ff. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Education  of  Christ,  cf.  ExpT  xiv.  [1903]  p.  194. 

"W.  EWING. 

MOUNT  OP  OLIVES  (rd  6>os  tuv  iXaiwv,  Mt 
2ii  243  2630,  Mk  133  1426,  Lk  1937  2239,  Jn  81 ;  and 
rb  6pos  t6  KaXotifievov  £\aiQi>,  Lk  1929  2137). — One  of 
the  universally  accepted  holy  sites  around  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  to-day  known  as  Jebel  et-Tur  (the 
mountain  of  the  elevation  or  tower)  by  the 
Moslems,  and  as  Jebel  ez-Zeittin  (the  mount  of 
olives)  by  native  Christians  and,  indeed,  also  by 
Moslems.  By  the  Jews,  besides  the  above  men- 
tioned, the  name  '  mountain  of  light '  has  also  been 
given,  from  the  fact  that  here  used  to  be  kindled 
the  first  beacon-fire  to  signalize  through  the  land 
the  appearance  of  each  new  moon. 

The  mount  due  east  of  Jerusalem  forms  the 
culminating  height  of  a  range  which,  separating 
itself  from  the  central  plateau  near  the  village  of 
Sha'phat,  runs  for  two  miles,  first  S.  and  then 
S.  W.,  and  terminates  beyond  the  village  of  Silw&n 
at  the  Wady  en-Ndr.  The  beginning  of  the  range 
has  very  generally  been  accepted  as  the  Scopus 
(prospect)  of  Josephus,  and  the  part  running  S.  W. 
— Batn  el-Hawa — considerably  lower  than  the  part 
east  of  the  city  and  not  higher  than  the  Temple 
area  itself,  has  by  many  been  identified  as  the 
Mount  of  Offence.  Although  these  have  been 
described  by  some  authorities  as  parts  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  there  seems  no  real  reason  for 
including  them  in  the  description,  and  to  do  so  is 
confusing.  . 

The  natural  boundaries  of  Olivet  are  to-day  well 
defined  by  two  ancient  roads.  To  the  N.  a  very 
ancient  highway  to  Jericho,  after  traversing  a 
deep  bay  *  in  the  range,  which  from  the  city  side 
seems  to  separate  the  range  into  two,  crosses  a  low 
neck  cutting  off  the  northern  part,  now  crowned 
by  the  house  of  Sir  John  Grey  Hill,  from  the 

*  This  open  valley,  in  which  to-day  are  many  olives  and I  also  at 
least  one  ancient  olive  press,  is  an  attractive  site  for  Getnse- 
mane  (which  see),  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  tradition  is 
all  against  it. 
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southern  loftier  mass — the  true  Mount  of  Olives. 
To  the  S.  the  road  which  runs  to  Bethany  forms  a 
convenient  if  somewhat  arbitrary  division,  cutting 
off  Olivet  from  the  so-called  'Mount  of  Offence' 
and  from  other  spurs  to  the  south.  To  the  W.  the 
boundary  is  sufficiently  plainly  marked  off'  by  the 
deep  valley  of  the  l£idron,  while  to  the  E.  there 
are  indications  (see  Lk  1929  245u ;  cf.  Ac  l12)  for 
including  within  the  limits  the  projecting  spur  on 
which  Bethany  stands.  Probably  the  limits  were 
never  defined  geographically,  but  the  whole  area 
was  distinguished,  as  it  is  to  some  extent  to-day, 
by  its  thick  plantations  of  olives,  figs,  and  palms, — 
hence  the  names  Bethphage  (house  of  tigs)  and 
Bethany  (house  of  dates).  This  fertility,  though 
no  doubt  most  constantly  observed  by  the  city 
dwellers,  to  whom  the  beautiful  slopes,  then  as 
they  do  to-day,  would  appeal  most  refreshingly  as 
viewed  from  the  dirty,  squalid  streets,  must  also 
have  held  out  to  the  tired  and  thirsty  travellers, 
ascending  the  dry  and  dusty  wilderness  from  the 
Jordan  to  the  city,  an  enchanting  prospect  of  cool- 
ness and  refreshment.  For  this  alone  it  would 
appear  only  reasonable  to  include  the  sites  of  the 
villages  on  the  eastern  side,  with  their  abundant 
gardens,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Mount.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  days  of  Christ  the 
hill  was  thickly  spread  with  verdure  over  parts 
which  to-day  are  given  up  to  churches,  hovels,  and 
extensive  cemeteries. 

Viewing  the  mountain  thus,  two  principal  sum- 
mits and  two  subsidiary  spurs  may  be  described. 
The  N.  summit  is  that  known  as  Karem  es-Sayydd 
(the  vineyard  of  the  hunter),  and  also  as  the  Viri 
Galilwi  ;  it  reaches  a  height  of  2723  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  separated  from  the  S.  mass 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  traversed  to-day  by  the 
new  carriage  road.  As  far  back  as  530  this  hill  is 
spoken  of  as  Galilee,  and  in  the  Acts  of  Pilate 
(about  350)  a  mountain  near  Jerusalem  called 
'Galilee'  is  mentioned.  It  is  said  to  have  first 
received  its  name  TaKi\aia  because  the  Galilfeans 
attending  the  feasts  used  to  encamp  there,  or  as 
Saewulf  (1102)  says,  it  'was  called  Galilee  because 
the  Apostles,  who  were  called  Galilfeans,  frequently 
visited  there.'*  The  S.  summit,  of  practically 
equal  height,  is  the  traditional  Mount  of  the 
Ascension,  and  has  for  some  years  been  distin- 
guished by  a  lofty  tower  erected  by  the  Russians. 
Here,  too,  Constantine  erected  his  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  316  on  the  site  where  now  stands  its 
successor  (erected  1834-5)  of  the  same  name.  Here 
also  is  the  Church  of  the  Creed  and  the  Paternoster 
Church,  the  latter  a  modern  building  on  the  site 
of  one  of  that  name  destroyed  long  ago.  Scattered 
over  the  summit  is  a  modern  Moslem  village — 
Kefr  et-Ttir — which  combines  with  the  noisy  con- 
duct of  its  rapacious  inhabitants  in  spoiling  the 
quiet  beauty  and  holy  associations  of  this  sacred 
spot. 

A  small  spur  running  S.  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Hill  of  the  Prophets,  on  account  of  the  interest- 
ing old  '  Tomb  of  the  Prophets  '—a  sepulchre  gener- 
ally believed,  until  recently,!  to  have  been  origin- 
ally Jewish— which  is  situated  there ;  and  the 
other  somewhat  isolated  spur  to  the  S.E.,  on  which 
stands  the  wretched,  half-ruined  village  of  el- 
Azariyeh,  on  the  site  of  Bethany,  should,  for 
reasons  given,  be  included  in  the  Mount. 

Along  the  \V.  slopes  facing  the  city  lies  the 
reputed  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (part,  too,  of  the 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  harmonize  the  accounts  of  the 
appearances  of  Jesus  after  His  resurrection  bv  supposing  that 
"ns  was  the  place  where  He  appointed  His  disciples  to  meet 
tt.  a  ■  Jeoent  discussion  of  the  subject  iby  Lepsius  will  be 
touna  in  Dag  Reich  Christi,  Nos.  7  and  8  (1902). 

t  According  to  Father  Vincent  and  M.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
ppcS?  ,„ewish-  but  belongs  to  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  a.d.  (see 
fbtst,  1901,  pp.  309-317). 


Mount,  cf.  Lk  2239 ;  see  Gethsemane)  of  the 
Latins  and  its  Greek  rival ;  and  a  little  higher  up 
the  hill  to  the  S.  the  great  Russian  Church  of  St. 
Magdalene.  The  greater  part  of  the  slopes  of  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  hill  is  filled  with  a  vast  number 
of  graves,  those  from  the  valley  bottom  till  a  little 
above  the  Bethany  road  being  Jewish,  while 
higher  up  are  some  Christian  cemeteries.  The 
Jews  have  a  strong  sentiment  about  being  buried 
on  this  spot,  the  slopes  of  the  '  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat '  being  traditionally,  with  them  and  with  the 
Moslems,  the  scene  of  the  resurrection  and  final 
judgment. 

Traversing  this  side  of  the  Mount  are  three 
steep  paths,  all  probably  ancient.  The  most  evi- 
dent and  important  is  the  N.  one,  which  continues 
the  line  of  the  path  from  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate 
and  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin.  It  runs  along  the 
depression  between  the  two  summits,  and  is  the 
direct  route  for  travellers  crossing  the  Mount  from 
or  to  Bethany.  Too  steep  for  riding,  it  is  essenti- 
ally the  short  cut  for  the  pedestrian.  The  second 
path,  still  steeper,  branches  off  from  this  just  above 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  after  passing  the 
traditional  scene  of  the  lamentation  of  Jesus  over 
the  city,  leads  to-day  to  the  Russian  tower  and 
buildings.  It  is  the  path  of  the  modern  pilgrim. 
The  third,  more  gradual  in  ascent,  starts  from  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  ascends  the  hill  through 
Russian  property  in  a  S.  direction,  passing  near 
the  'Tomb  of  the  Prophets.'  Whether  the  first  or 
second  of  these  lies  most  in  the  direction  of  our 
Lord's  frequent  passages  from  the  city  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  to  Bethany,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  He  came 
by  such  a  path  on  the  morning  of  His  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city.  The  only  likely  course  for  the 
highroad  of  Roman  times  must  have  been  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  present  Bethany  and 
Jericho  road  ;  and,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  suggested, 
the  njr.it  natural  site  for  the  scene  of  the  lamenta- 
tion over  the  city  is  the  point  where  this  highroad 
crosses  the  S.W.  shoulder  of  the  Mount  and  the 
first  full  view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  A  viaduct 
appears  to  have  connected  the  Mount  with  the 
Temple  hill,  probably  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  two 
bridges  which  to-day  span  the  dry  torrent  bed  of 
the  l£idron. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  days  of  Christ  must 
have  presented  rural  fertility,  verdure,  and  quiet 
very  grateful  to  country  visitors  to  the  great 
metropolis  ;  fresh  mountain  breeziness  in  contrast 
to  the  closeness  and  foulness  of  the  city  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  view  of  the  beloved  and  sacred  city 
in  which  all  that  was  sordid  was  lost,  and  only  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  remained.  This  view  is, 
when  the  historical  associations  are  taken  into 
consideration,  probably  the  most  fascinating  in 
the  Holy  Land.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  about  the 
hour  of  sunset.  In  its  essential  details  it  is  one  on 
which  the  eyes  of  Christ  must  frequently  have 
rested. 

To  the  immediate  W.  is  the  Holy  City,  separated 
from  the  onlooker  by  the  deep  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  ;  just  within  the  wall  lies  the  '  Dome  of  the 
Rock'  and  the  al-Aksa  mosque,  and  in  the  open 
space  of  the  great  Temple  area  figures  of  people 
may  be  discerned  moving  about.  Beyond  this 
enclosure  lie,  pile  above  pile,  the  domed  houses  of 
the  modern  city,  interspersed  with  the  minarets, 
the  synagogue  domes,  and  the  church  towers  of 
the  followers  of  the  three  great  Semitic  religions  : 
most  prominent  of  all  are  the  two  domes  and  the 
massive  tower  which  go  to  make  up  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Far  to  the  W  lie  the  battle- 
ments of  the  so-called  Tower  of  David,  and  behind 
that,  on  the  horizon,  the  W.  mountains  of  Judaea 
shut  oft"  the  distant  sea.     The  roar  of  the  city  is 
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deadened,  but  the  fresh  breeze  carries  the  chiming 
of  many  bells,  the  blast  of  a  military  bugle  or  the 
roar  of  a  salute  from  the  barracks,  reminding  the 
onlooker  that  it  is  no  dead  city  of  the  far  past  he 
is  looking  at.  Somewhat  to  the  N.  the  eye  passes 
from  the  close-packed  streets  of  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  quarters,  past  the  long  line  of  the  N. 
wall,  to  the  many  buildings  of  the  newer  Jeru- 
salem, chiefly  mean  Jewish  houses,  but  among 
them  many  handsome  buildings  like  the  great 
French  Hospice,  the  Russian  Cathedral,  or  the 
Abyssinian  Church.  Here  lies  all  that  is  progres- 
sive and  of  promise  for  the  days  to  be.  Beyond 
again,  against  the  sky  line  to  the  N.,  rises  the 
outline  of  Nebi  Samwil  crowning  the  height  of 
Mizpeh. 

Turning  S.  the  spectator  sees  the  bare  slopes 
south  of  the  city  walls,  once  thickly  covered  with 
the  houses  of  the  poor,  terminating  in  the  two 
deep  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom,  while  on  the 
opposite  slope  some  of  the  houses  of  Sihodn  may  be 
distinguished.  Far  to  the  S.  in  a  gap  in  the  hills 
lies  the  convent  of  Mar  Ellas  on  the  road  to 
Bethlehem  ;  and  to  its  left  a  crater-shaped  hill 
— the  Herodium — the  burial-place  of  Herod  the 
Great. 

As  the  eye  passes  gradually  E.  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judsea,  it  is  caught  by  the  still  beauty  of 
the  Dead  Sea  lying  nearly  4000  feet  below,  but  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  looking  very  near,  while 
behind  lies  the  long  level  line  of  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Moab.  More  in  the  foreground  a  few  houses  of 
Bethany  appear,  and  behind  them  the  village  of 
Abu  Dis — inhabited  by  the  hereditary  robbers  of 
the  Jericho  road.  Northward  of  the  great  lake, 
beyond  a  vista  of  tumbled  hills  and  parched  valleys, 
lies  the  Jordan  Valley,  through  the  centre  of  which 
may  be  traced,  by  a  serpentine  line  of  green,  the 
course  of  the  famous  river  itself.  Eastward  of  this 
the  line  of  Moab  is  continued  N.  as  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  with  their  one  distinct  summit — Jebel 
Oshd — almost  directly  E.  of  the  onlooker. 

Gospel  incidents  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives. — Although,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Jn  81,  all  the  incidents  expressly  connected  with 
the  Mount  of  Olives  belong  to  the  Passion  week, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (Lk  2137)  that  this  quiet  spot 
was  one  beloved  and  frequented  by  the  Master. 
Here  He  withdrew  from  the  city  for  rest  and  medi- 
tation (Jn  81)  and  for  prayer  (Mt  2630  etc.).  Once 
we  read  of  His  approach  to  the  Mount  from  the 
Eastern  side  '  unto  Bethphage.  and  Bethany,  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives'  (Mk  ll1 1|  Mt  211||Lk  192U).  Over 
a  part  of  the  Mount  He  must  have  made  His 
triumphal  progress  to  the  city  (Mt  21,  Mk  11,  Lk 
19),  and  on  this  road  He  wept  over  Jerusalem 
(Lk  1940"").  During  the  whole  of  that  week  '  in 
the  daytime  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple  ;  and  at 
night  he  went  out  and  abode  in  the  Mount  that  is 
called  of  Olives'  (Lk  2137)— the  special  locality  on 
the  Mount  being  Bethany  (Mt  2117,  Mk  ll11). 
Crossing  over  from  Bethany,  Jesus  illustrated  His 
teaching  by  the  sign  of  the  withering  of  the  barren 
fig-tree  (Mt  2118- la  ||  Mk  1112-14.20-3^  and  on  tl)e 
slopes  of  this  hill,  with  the  doomed  city  spread  out 
before  them,  Christ  delivered  to  His  disciples  His 
wonderful  eschatological  discourse  (Mt  243£- 1|  Mk 
133f>).  Then  here,  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
occurred  the  Agony,  the  Betrayal,  and  the  Arrest 
(Mt  2636-56,  Mk  14M-52,  Lk  2239"53,  Jn  181"12).  Lastly, 
on  the  Mount,  not  on  the  summit  where  tradition 
places  it,  but  near  Bethany,  occurred  the  Ascen- 
sion (Lk  2-i5"-52,  Ac  l12). 

To  these  incidents  where  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 
expressly  mentioned  may  be  added  the  scene  in  the 
house  of  Martha  and  Mary  (Lk  1038"42),  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  11),  and  the  feast  at  the  house  of 
Simon  (Mt  26<"3,  Mk  143"a,  Jn  121"19) ;  for,  as  has 


been  shown,  Bethany  was  certainly  a  part  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

~; Literature.—  PEF  Mem.,  'Jerusalem'  volume;  papers  bv 
Schick  and  others  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  (PEFSt)  •  Groves 
art.  'Mount  of  Olives'  in  Smith's  DB ;  R.  Hofman,  Galkcea  au1 
dem  Oelberg,  Leipzig,  1896 ;  Porter  in  Murray's  Handbook  to 
Palestine ;  Robinson,  BRP  vol.  i.  (1838) ;  Stanley,  SP  •  Socui 
and  Benzinger  in  Baedeker's  Palestine  and  Syria ;  J  Tobler 
Siloahquelle  und  Oelberg,  1852  ;  Vincent  (Pere),  'The  Tombs  of 
the  Prophets '  in  Revue  Biblique,  1901 ;  C.  Warren,  art  '  Mount 
of  Olives' in  Hastings' DB.  '  0unt 

E.  W    G.  MASTERMAN. 

MOURNING — An  expression  of  grief  for  death 
or  disaster.  See  also  artt.  Lamentation  and 
Rending  of  Garments.  Mourning  is  associated 
in  the  Gospels  (1)  with  'the  appearance  of  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man,'  Mt  2430 ;  (2)  with  the  removal 
of  the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviour,  Mt  915 ;  (3) 
with  the  death  of  friends.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  Beatitudes  as  bear- 
ing a  special  blessing  (Mt  54,  but  cf.  Lk  621). 
The  laws  of  mourning  were  very  minute.  The 
general  time  of  mourning  was  seven  days,  during 
which  the  mourner  was  forbidden  to  work,  wash 
anoint  himself,  or  wear  his  shoes.  This  last 
provision  might,  however,  be  evaded  by  putting 
earth  or  ashes  into  his  boots.  For  seven  days  the 
mourner  might  not  read  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
or  the  Talmud,  because  it  was  a  '  joy '  to  do  so ; 
but  a  teacher  could  teach  others  through  an  in- 
terpreter. The  mourner  was  allowed  during  this 
period  to  read  only  the  books  of  Job,  Jeremiah, 
Lamentations,  and  the  irh-M  nw^n  (Laws  of  Mourn- 
ing). He  had  to  sit  away  from  his  dead,  with  his 
head  tied  up,  and  on  the  first  day  he  might  not 
wear  his  phylacteries.  He  was  forbidden  to  shave 
his  head  or  his  neck,  or  do  anything  which  might 
be  considered  to  be  for  his  comfort.  He  could 
take  no  part  in  rejoicings,  and  the  rent  in  his 
garments  was  to  be  seen  for  thirty  days.  Even  a 
poor  man,  or  one  who  lived  on  charity,  was  for- 
bidden to  work  for  three  days  ;  but  after  that  time 
he  might  do  work  secretly,  for  his  maintenance,  or 
his  wife  might  spin  in  his  house.  Travelling  with 
goods  was  forbidden,  and  no  business  even  at  the 
risk  of  loss  could  be  transacted  by  himself  or  his 
family  or  his  servants.  It  was  allowable,  however, 
to  have  a  business  carried  on,  if  he  assigned  it  to 
another  before  the  departure  of  the  soul.  The 
mourner  was  allowed  to  eat  only  in  his  own  house ; 
he  might  eat  no  flesh  and  drink  no  wine  ;  nor  could 
he  ask  blessing  before  or  after  food.  Extra-Tal- 
mudical  regulations  enjoined  that  the  mourner 
should  sit  on  the  floor  and  take  his  food  from  a 
chair  instead  of  a  table,  and,  as  is  still  the  custom, 
that  he  should  eat  eggs  dipped  in  ashes  with  salt. 
He  might  not  leave  town  for  thirty  days ;  and  in 
the  case  of  mourning  for  a  parent  he  might  not  go 
out  of  town  for  the  first  year,  till  his  friends  told 
him  to  do  so.  After  the  death  of  a  wife,  a  widower 
might  not  marry  for  a  year  (i.e.  till  after  three 
feasts  had  passed) ;  but  if  his  wife  had  died  child- 
less, or  if  she  had  left  young  children,  he  might 
marry  after  seven  days.  A  mourner  being  '  free 
must  attend  the  synagogue;  when  he  appeared, 
the  congregation  faced  him  as  he  entered,  and  saw: 
•?3N  onrn  -p-n  '  Blessed  is  He  that  comforteth  the 
mourner.'  Immediately  on  a  death,  all  water  in 
the  house  and  in  three  houses  on  either  side  was 
emptied  out,  because  of  the  belief  that  the  Angel 
of  Death  procured  death  by  means  of  a  knife  which 
he  washed  in  water  close  at  hand.  Between  death 
and  burial  the  mourner  was  free  from  all  the  Law, 
because  he  was  supposed  to  be  beside  himselt 
with  grief.  The  following  is  the  prescribed  prayer 
before  meat  to  be  used  in  the  house  of  the  mourner 
after  burial : — 

'Blessed  art  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  King  of  the  universe,  God 
of  our  Fathers,  our  Creator,  our  Redeemer,  our  Sanctmer, 
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Holy  One  of  Jacob,  the  King  of  Life,  who  art  good  and  doest 
good ;  the  God  of  truth,  the  righteous  Judge  who  judgest  in 
righteousness,  who  takest  the  soul  in  judgment,  and  rulest  alone 
in  the  universe,  who  doest  in  it  according  to  His  will,  and  all 
His  wa.vs  are  in  Judgment,  and  we  are  His  people  and  His 
servants,  and  in  everything  we  are  bound  to  praise  Him  and  to 
bless  Him,  who  shields  all  the  calamities  of  Israel  and  will  shield 
us  in  this  calamity,  and  from  this  mourning  will  bring  us  to  life 
and  peace.  Comfort,  O  God  our  Lord,  all  the  mourners  of 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  mourners  that  mourn  in  our  sorrow. 
Comfort  them  in  their  mourning,  and  make  them  rejoice  in  their 
agony  as  a  man  is  comforted  by  his  mother.  Blessed  art  Thou, 
0  God,  the  Comforter  of  Zion,  and  that  buildest  again  Jerusalem ' 
(Jewish  prayer-books  from  .ijn  mi'). 

The  practice  of  hiring  mourners  was  common 
with  such  as  could  afford  it,  and,  as  in  the  story  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  these  hired  mourners  used  flutes 
to  increase  the  sounds  of  woe.  The  apostasy  of  a 
member  of  the  family  was  the  occasion  of  mourn- 
ing as  for  the  dead,  and  a  blasphemy  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  the  high  priest  was  also  a  reason  for 
a  demonstration  of  mourning.  See  also  Flute- 
Players,  Rending  of  Garments. 

Literature. — See  under  Rending  of  Garments. 

W.  H.  Rankine. 

MOUTH  (Mt  44  1234  15n  1816  211(i,  and  Lk  17°).— 
In  conformity  with  Oriental  usage,  '  mouth,'  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  speech,  is  used  in  the  NT, 
as  in  the  OT,  in  the  sense  of  'language,'  'utter- 
ance,' etc. — a  notable  instance  of  the  primitive 
employment  of  the  concrete  for  the  abstract.  In- 
deed, among  the  ancient  Hebrews  '  mouth '  was 
even  personified,  e.g.  in  such  expressions  as  '  The 
mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken  it,'  etc. — a  usage 
that  helped  not  a  little  to  prepare  the  Jewish  mind 
at  last  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Word  made 
flesh.  Most  passages  of  the  Gospels  where  '  mouth ' 
is  found  are  quotations  from  the  OT  (LXX),  e.g. 
'  Every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God'  (6m  <TT6fia.Tos  0eov,  Dt  83) ;  'in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  '  (eirl  o-Td/iaros,  Dt  176  1915)  ; 
'out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings'  (Ac 
<tt6[i.,  Ps  82  etc.) ;  cf.  Zacharias'  words,  Lk  l70  'as 
he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets '  (dtk 
cruras) ;  and  Jesus'  words  to  His  disciples,  '  I 
will  give  you  a  mouth  (oro/ia)  and  wisdom  '  (2115). 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

MULTITUDE.  — This  word  is  used  in  EV  to 
translate  ix^os  and  ir\ijdos. 

(1)  o;tX«  is  defined  by  Grimm-Thayer  as  '  a  casual  collection  of 
people,  a  multitude  of  men  who  have  flocked  together  in  some 
place,  a  throng.'  The  plural  ti  o^Xm,  which  often  occurs  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.,  is  found  twice  in  Mk.,  viz.  633  [TR  ;  all  the  best  MSS 
omit]  and  101  without  the  article ;  once  only  in  Jn.  (712  where 
HD  Vulg.  give  sing.),  meaning  probably  the  various  groups  or 
companies  (cf.  Lk  2«)  which  had  come  up  to  the  feast.    In  AV 


in  some  passages  prefers  'crowd,'  from  A.S.  crudan,  'to  push,' 
throng,'  apparently  in  cases  where  the  o^Xo?  would  cause  in- 
convenient pressure,  cf.  Mk  39  (Sia  rit  ox\ov  '1m,  iw  «X/';W;» 
«it»0,  also  Mt  923,  Mk  2*  5«-  30,  Lk  8"  193 ;  yet  in  Mk  531  where 
«i»W.<;3<>»ti*  is  used  of  Sx\o»  (tr.  '  crowd '  in  the  previous  verse), 
and  in  Lk  51  where  the  o'^Xos  is  described  as  pressing  upon  Him 
(■Tixur&u),  RV  rather  inconsistentlv  uses  '  multitude.'  The  fol- 
'^"g  phrases  may  be  noted— (a)  'ix\i>;  Izxtis,  which  RVin  Mk 
10«  translates  '  great  multitude '  (A V  a  '  great  number  of 
pop'e '),  yet  in  Lk  71*  renders,  as  AV,  '  much  people,'  probably 
because  in  the  preceding  verse  '  great  multitude '  is  used  for  a 
OiSerent  collection  of  persons  ;  (6)  i  xoXb;  oXKos  or  I  ox^'i  nXfe 
rorming  almost  a  composite  term  '  the  common  people '  (Mk  1237, 
Jn  12»  and  1212  RVm) ;  (c)  i  *\£Tto;  ixXx,  Mt  218  rv  '  the  most 
Part  of  the  multitude,'  AV  'a  very  great  multitude,'  Vulg. 
plunma  turba;  in  Mk  41  SXX«  xXtTe-ros  is  read  by  KB,  al.;  (d) 

t*A  Tmf?  n"  °xk°u'  Lk  121  ' the  man5'  thousands  of  the  multi- 
t  h  ■  cv  ' an  in.numerable  multitude  of  people '  (AV),  multis 
ww(Vulg.) ;  this  i>x*j>;  appears  to  be  the  largest  mentioned  in 
ine  Irospels,  and  the  words  'in  the  mean  time'  (i»  off)  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  verse  suggest  that  it  was  drawn  together  by 
ine :  conflict  between  Christ  and  His  adversaries  which  is  narrated 

3e  PrevIOU!»  chapter. 
i-Vi™;11??  occurs  12  times  in  the  Gospels,  of  which  8  are 
in  ra(o \  ■  6°  6"  837  1937  231-27).  2  'n  Mk-  &1- »),  and  2  in 
™ii  i-  '"'  in  onIy  two  cases  is  it  used  otherwise  than  of  a 
collection  of  persons  (Lk  56,  Jn  216  a  '  multitude  of  fishes ').  AV 
renders  the  word  by  « multitude '  in  all  passages  except  Lk  2.327 
wnere  it  giveB  '  company.'  There  is  more  variety  in  RV,  which 
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employs  '  multitude '  in  9  places,  but  also  •  company '  (Lk  231), 
'number  of  the  people'  (617),  and  'people'  in  837,  where 
Humphry  (Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version)  says  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  English  idiom  to  say  'the  whole 
multitude  of  the  country ' ;  yet  the  latter  is  the  tr.  of  AV,  which 
does  not  usually  err  in  this  respect.  'People'  is  elsewhere 
almost  invariably  reserved  by  RV  to  tr.  X««.  All  three  Gr. 
words  occur  in  Lk  617  ox\os  sroXu?  fAotB^ruy  otvroZ  suet  xXMtlos  sroXii 
toD  x«ou  (AV  '  the  company  of  his  disciples  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people,'  RV  '  a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples  and  a 
great  number  of  the  people '). 

The  multitude  occupies  a  distinct  position  in 
the  Gospels ;  those  of  whom  it  was  composed  are 
marked  off  from  the  disciples  (cf.  Mk  8s4,  Lk  916- 18, 
and  Mt  231,  where  the  disciples  appear  round  Jesus 
in  the  foreground,  the  multitude  farther  off,  and 
the  Pharisees  in  the  background).  They  are  also 
distinguished  from  the  ruling  classes  who  despised 
them  and  held  them  in  contempt,  regarding  them 
as  accursed  through  their  ignorance  of  the  Law 
( Jn  749),  and  a  prey  to  any  designing  teacher  (7 i2, 47£- ). 
Thus  the  '  multitude '  answers  to'awi  hd'drez, '  people 
of  the  land,'  'common  persons,'  which  was  the 
name  given  to  those  who  were  not  h&berim,  i.e. 
not  strict  observers  of  the  Law  (see  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  743a,  826).  Hillel  used  to  say,  '  No  brutish  man 
is  sin-fearing,  nor  is  one  of  the  people  of  the  land 
pious,'  and  Rabbinical  writers  used  such  con- 
temptuous expressions  as  '  the  ignorant  is  impious ; 
only  the  learned  shall  have  part  in  the  resurrec- 
tion '  (Godet  on  Jn  749).  Yet  it  was  felt  that  the 
multitude  would  be  formidable  from  its  very  num- 
bers if  it  were  only  united  under  a  leader  in  one 
common  purpose.  Accordingly  we  read  that  Herod 
was  restrained  from  putting  John  the  Baptist  to 
death  since  he  feared  the  multitude,  because  they 
counted  him  as  a  prophet  (Mt  145).  for  the  same 
reason  the  chief  priests  and  elders  dared  not  say 
that  John's  baptism  was  of  men  (2126).  This  same 
fear  prevented  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees 
from  laying  hold  on  Jesus  (2146)  ;  they  decided  not 
to  arrest  Him  on  the  feast  day  (Mk  142),  '  lest  haply 
there  shall  be  a  tumult  of  the  people '  (\aov,  note 
the  future  Arreu,  which  shows  their  positive  expecta- 
tion of  trouble) ;  and  they  arranged  with  Judas  for 
His  betrayal  '  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude ' 
(RVm  '  without  tumult,'  &rep  o^Xou,  Lk  22s,  cf .  1947'-). 
The  multitude,  however,  at  ordinary  times  was 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  their  rulers,  looking 
up  to  them  as  guides  in  religious  matters,  cf.  Jn 
712- 13  '  there  was  much  murmuring  among  the 
multitudes  concerning  him :  some  said,  He  is  a 
good  man  ;  others  said,  Not  so,  but  he  leadeth  the 
multitude  astray.  Howbeit  no  man  spake  openly 
of  him  for  fear  of  the  Jews.'  This  whole  chapter 
is  important  as  showing  the  relations  between  the 
ruling  classes  and  the  multitude,  and  also  the  dis- 
cussions between  different  sections  of  the  latter  as 
to  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  the  gradual  development 
into  belief  or  disbelief  (see  especially  vv.25"27-  3I- 40"44 
and  art.  MURMURING).  Here  also  perhaps  may  be 
noted  Lk  121.  The  violent  scene  of  ch.  11  'had 
found  its  echo  outside  ;  a  considerable  crowd  had 
flocked  together.  Excited  by  the  animosity  of 
their  chiefs,  the  multitude  showed  a  disposition 
hostile  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Jesus  feels  the 
need  of  turning  to  His  own,  and  giving  them,  in 
presence  of  all,  those  encouragements  which  their 
situation  demands'  (Godet).  The  power  of  the 
same  influence  is  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Trial, 
cf.  Mt  2720  '  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  per- 
suaded the  multitudes  that  they  should  ask  for 
Barabbas  and  destroy  Jesus ' — words  which  suggest 
that  if  left  to  themselves  they  might  have  listened 
to  Pilate's  proposal,  but  their  leaders  turned  the 
scale  against  Jesus.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  multitude  which  cried  for  His  blood  was  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  composed  of  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  therefore  quite  distinct  from  the  multitude 
which  had  accompanied  Jesus  at  His  triumphal 
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entry,  and  which  largely  consisted  of  pilgrims  from 
Galilee  coming  to  the  feast.  For  the  meeting  of 
the  two  multitudes  see  Mt  2110-  u,  and  note  how  the 
answer  of  v.n  is  already  greatly  modified  from  the 
Hosanna  cries  of  v.9.  Accordingly  the  favourite 
use  of  these  incidents  as  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
verbial fickleness  of  a  crowd — shouting  Hosanna 
and  waving  palm  branches  one  day,  and  crying 
'  Crucify  him '  the  next  —  though  attractive,  is 
without  justification. 

Jesus  regarded  with  deep  pity  the  multitudes  who 
came  to  Him.  We  read  that  on  one  occasion  He 
had  compassion  on  them  because  they  were  4<tkv\- 
ixivoi  ko1  4ppiy.fiAvoL,  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd. 
(Mt  93d). 

If  these  words  primarily  describe  the  physical  aspect  of  those 
who  came  to  Him  on  this  occasion,  then  iirxuX/x.iv<u,  which  pro- 
perly means  '  flayed,'  '  mangled,'  will  signify  here  '  distressed 
and  wearied  by  long  travelling ' ;  and  ip?if*.u.it<ii,  '  prostrated  by 
fatigue,  lying  down  like  tired  sheep  '  (cf.  Vulg.  jacentes).  Thus 
they  will  express  mute  misery,  and  a  half  unconscious  appeal 
to  the  Divine  compassion,  and  they  are  so  taken  by  Meyer,  and 
Bruce  in  Expos.  Gr.  Testament.  But  if,  as  seems  more  likely, 
the  expressions  are  mainly  figurative,  i<rxv\ft.ivci  will  mean 
'  hunted  and  distressed  by  spiritual  foes,'  harassed  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  with  their  '  heavy  burdens '  (cf.  Mt 
234) ;  and  ippi/zu.itoi,  '  scattered,'  without  true  spiritual  shep- 
herds, John  the  Baptist  being  imprisoned  and  their  regular 
teachers  shamefully  neglecting  their  duties.  This  agrees  better 
with  the  Lord's  remark  in  v. 3'  that '  the  labourers  are  few,'  and 
with  the  commission  of  the  Twelve  immediately  following  in 
ch.  10,  as  the  result  of  His  compassion  ;  so  KV  '  distressed  and 
scattered ' ;  AV  '  they  fainted,'  following  TR,  which  reads  ixXtXu- 
u.i-,oi  for  UxvXftitot,  with  very  little  MS  support. 

On  other  occasions  His  compassion  for  the  multi- 
tude led  Him  to  heal  their  sick  (Mt  1414),  and  to 
feed  the  4000  (Mt  1532,  Mk  82). 

The  astonishment  and  wonder  with  which  the 
multitude  regarded  Jesus  is  a  very  marked  feature 
in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  (see  art. 
Attributes  of  Christ,  ii.  9).  These  feelings 
were  excited  by  the  manner  and  substance  of  His 
teaching  (Mt  7^  2233,  Mk  l22,  Lk  432),  by  His  words 
of  grace  (Lk  422),  and  also  by  His  mighty  works 
(Mt  98-  33  1531,  Mk  212  520  737,  Lk  436  526  716  943  ll14). 
The  people  never  became  so  familiar  with  His 
miracles  as  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  noted  that  they  received  His  words  and  acts 
with  gladness  (cf.  Mk  1237  and  Lk  1317,  where  there 
is  a  contrast  to  the  feeling  of  His  adversaries  who 
'  were  ashamed  ').  They  greatly  enjoyed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  His  enemies  when  He  easily  replied  to 
their  subtle  questions  and  escaped  their  cleverly- 
laid  snares.  Jesus  was  very  popular  with  the 
ordinary  people ;  it  is  frequently  recorded  that 
great  multitudes  followed  Him  (cf.  Mt  425  81  1215 
192).  At  other  times  we  read  that,  attracted  by 
His  teaching  and  His  miracles,  '  all  the  city  was 
gathered  together  at  the  door '  (Mk  l33) ;  '  they 
came  from  every  quarter'  (l45)  ;  their  attendance 
was  so  persistent  that  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
'  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread '  (320)  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  address  them  from  the  boat  (Mt  132)  ; 
they  brought  their  sick  and  maimed  to  Him  (Mt 
1531,  Mk  l32)  ;  they  pressed  upon  Him  and  heard 
the  word  of  God  (Lk  51)  ;  and  their  rapt  attention 
to  His  preaching,  even  during  the  last  days  at 
Jerusalem,  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (1948)  in  em- 
phatic language,  '  the  people  all  hung  upon  him, 
listening  '  (^eKptpaTo  avrov  olkovwv).  The  feeding  of 
the  5000  produced  such  an  effect  that  they  were 
'about  to  come  and  take  him  by  force  to  make 
him  king'  (Jn  6]5),  proclaiming  Him  the  Son  of 
David  (cf.  Mt  1223  219-  ">)  ;  and  His  enemies  bore 
striking  testimony  to  His  popularity  when  they 
said,  'Lo,  the  world  is  gone  after  him'  (Jn  1219). 
Lven  in  the  region  of  Ca;sarea  Philippi,  whither 
He  had  gone  for  retirement,  we  are  surprised  to 
hnd  mention  of  a  multitude,  which  may  indeed 
lave  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles  (Mk  8s4).  Eders- 
tieim  (LTii.  45  f.)  thinks  there  is  a  previous  men- 


tion of  a  non-Israelite  multitude  in  Mt  1531  'the 
multitude  wondered  .  and  they  glorified  the  God 
of  Israel '  (but  see  Alford's  note).  '  By  the  reitera- 
tion of  this  word  we  are  constantly  reminded  that 
our  Lord,  wherever  He  went,  drew  about  Him 
eager  crowds  of  the  common  people,  who  some- 
times thronged  and  pressed  upon  Him  too  closely 
sometimes  followed  Him  far  from  their  own  homes' 
and  always  heard  Him  gladly'  (Humphry,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revised  Version,  on  Mt  728). 

Christ,  however,  was  not  deceived  as  to  the 
depth  of  these  impressions  ;  He  did  not  court  their 
applause  or  seek  their  favour.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  recorded  that  on  several  occasions  He  withdrew 
Himself  from  the  multitude  (cf.  Mt  8'8,  Jn  616), 
and  the  expression  d^eis  rods  fix^0l,s,  used  in  Mt  1336' 
Mk  4s6,  means  'leaving  the  multitude'  (RV),  not 
'  sending  them  away  '  (AV).  Knowing  that  such 
popularity  would  not  further  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  would  lead  afterwards  to  serious  disappoint- 
ment, He  sought  at  times  to  repress  it,  and 
showed  the  danger  and  loss  and  self-sacrifice  in- 
volved in  being  His  disciples  ;  cf.  His  teaching  as 
to  the  necessity  of  being  willing  to  forsake  every- 
thing (Lk  1425£-).  The  parables  of  Mt  13  give  a 
very  sober  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  professions 
of  the  multitude.  Yet  His  popularity  with  the 
simple-hearted  people  of  Galilee  continued  until 
the  end,  as  was  shown  at  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

Certain  sections  of  Christ's  teaching  were  speci- 
ally addressed  to  the  multitude,  viz.  the  discourse 
about  defilement  (Mt  1510f-,  Mk  714f-,  where,  turn- 
ing from  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes,  '  he  called 
to  him  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them,  Hear 
and  understand '  ;  ticetvovs  /j.kv  iirio-Tonlcras  Kai  Karat- 
c^iVcis  a<pTJKev  u>s  avidrovs'  rpiiret.  b~k  rbv  \byov  irpbs  rbv 
bx^ov  iis  a^ioKoydirepov,  Euthym.)  ;  the  first  three 
parables  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  13) ;  the  passage 
showing  the  need  of  renunciation  and  of  counting 
the  cost  (Lk  1425f-||)  ;  the  section  dealing  with  the 
Bread  of  Life  (Jn  624f-)  ;  the  questions  concerning 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  statement  as  to  his 
character  and  mission  (Mt  ll7f-) ;  and  the  passage 
dealing  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  231'-), 
which  was  spoken  to  the  multitudes  and  to  His 
disciples  ;  cf.  also  Mk  213.     See  also  Crowd. 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  notes  on  the  various  passages 
in  Commentaries,  two  suggestive  sermons  may  be  mentioned : 
Vaughan,  Earnest  Words  for  Earnest  Men :  '  The  Christian 
aspect  of  a  multitude' ;  A.  K.  H.  B.,  The  Graver  Thoughts  of 
a  Country  Parson  :  '  A  great  multitude  a  sad  sight.' 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

MURDER.— The  observance  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment, as  of  the  rest,  is  taken  for  granted  in 
the  Christian  system  (Mt  1918,  Mk  1019,  Lk  1820). 
It  concerns  those  who  are  outside  of  the  society 
founded  by  Jesus.  Thus  the  guilt  of  murder  is 
predicated  of  Barabbas  (Mk  157,  Lk  2319-  *,  Jn  18*> 
'  robber  '),  and  of  the  unwilling  guests  (Mt  227), 
and  Satan  is  designated  the  original  dvOpuiroKTbm 
( Jn  S44).  In  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  the  crimes  of  the 
Mosaic  codes  are  traced  to  their  source  in  the  heart 
(Mt  1519,  Mk  721),  and  murder  to  the  passion  of  anger. 
He  who  is  angry  with  his  brother,  or  who  says  to 
him  'Raca,'  or  'Thou  fool,'  is  accounted  guilty 
of  murder  (Mt  522).  With  this  saying  of  Jesus  may 
be  compared  one  of  Mohammed,  '  Whosoever  shall 
say  to  his  brother,  Thou  unbeliever,  one  of  the  two 
shall  suffer  as  an  unbeliever.'  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Arabic  verb  katala  means  both  to 
kill  and  to  curse  (Koran,  Ixxx.  16).  In  the  Koran 
murder  is  atoned  for  by  retaliation  (cf .  Mt  5s8),  a  free 
man  dying  for  a  free,  a  slave  for  a  slave  ;  or  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  may  accept  a  money  payment, 
which  in  practice  does  not  exceed  £500  (Koran, 
ii.  17^;  Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  vi.  8).  The  Jewish 
Rabbis  distinguished  between  manslaughter  ana 
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murder  (Ex  2113- 14)  :  only  in  the  latter  case  did 
capital  punishment  follow  (Edersheim,  History  of 
the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  375  f.  ;  W  R.  Smith,  RS2  p. 
420)  Self-murder  is  rare  among  Semitic  peoples, 
though  cases  do  occur  (Mt  275,  Ac  l18 ;  Jos.  BJ  in. 
viii.  5).  T.  H.  Weir. 

MURMUR,  MURMURING  (Lat.  murmur,  a  re- 
duplication of  an  imitative  syllable  mur ;  cf.  Gr. 
noppi/xi).—  A  low  continuous  sound,  as  of  a  stream 
or  of  bees,  hence  a  whispering,  something  said  in 
a  low  muttering  voice.     The  verb  represents  : — 

(1)  ytyyi&u,  to  murmur,  say  in  a  low  tone ;  according  to 
Pollux  and  Phavorinus,  it  was  used  of  the  cooing  of  doves, 
like  TctOpdai  and  TniapiX,"  of  the  more  elegant  Greek  writers.  It 
is  found  in  the  Gospels  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  said 
(Jn  7s2),  with  xtpi  rite;  (Jn  6«-  «  732),  zaT«  T(vw  (Mt  20"),  srpis 
„>,*  (Lk  530),  and  fi.ii'  a.XXr.Kan  (Jn  6&).  (2)  iixyoyyvZ*  only 
in  Lk.  (152  197)>  where  Si«i  seems  to  give  the  idea  of  a  general 
pervasive  murmuring  through  the  whole  assembly,  or  perhaps 
it  means  alternative  murmuring  'among  one  another,',' certandi 
eignifieationem  addit'  (Hermann).  (3)  iu.fipi/Mi.irt)xi  is  used  in 
one  passage  (Mk  145)  of  the  disciples  murmuring  against  Mary ; 
it  implies  that  they  were  moved  with  indignation.  The  noun 
yvyyvrpK  occurs  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  712) ;  it  as  well  as 
yvyyilu  and  iixyiyyi^u  are  frequently  used  in  LXX  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  word  '  murmur '  appears  in  itself  to  have  a 
neutral  meaning,  the  context  deciding  whether  it 
expresses  favour,  doubt,  or  hostility ;  hence  in 
several  cases  'muttering'  or  'whispering'  might 
be  a  better  rendering.  For  its  use  in  a  friendly 
sense  see  Jn  731, 32,  where  the  murmuring  was  that 
of  persons  who  believed  on  Jesus,  and  who  said, 
'When  the  Christ  shall  come,  will  he  do  more 
signs  than  those  which  this  man  hath  done?' — a 
dangerous  omen  to  the  Pharisees.  The  noun 
yoyyv<r/j.6i,  as  used  in  712,  includes  both  favour  and 
hostility  :  '  There  was  much  murmuring  among  the 
multitudes  concerning  him  ;  some  said,  He  is  a 
good  man  ;  others  said,  Not  so,  but  he  leadeth  the 
multitude  astray.'  It  implies  a  discussion  low  and 
whispered,  not  free  and  open ;  it  was  hardly  safe 
to  speak  out  plainly,  for  they  feared  the  Jews  (cf. 
740, 41).  The  development  of  such  differences  of 
opinion  is  recorded  in  Jn  652  '  they  strove  {ifiaxovro) 
one  with  another ' ;  743  '  there  arose  a  division 
(<rX<V/ua)  in  the  multitude  because  of  him ' ;  cf .  also 
916  JQ19  1145. 46  rphg  sense  of  doubt  and  dissatisfac- 
tion predominates  in  Jn  641, 43,  as  also  in  661  '  his 
disciples  murmured  at  this,'  namely,  at  the  '  hard 
saying.'  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
precisely  is  here  meant :  whether  the  new  teaching 
of  life  through  death  (Westcott) ;  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  the  words  just  spoken  by  Jesus,  the  need 
of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  Hls  blood  (Godet) ; 
His  claim  to  have  come  down  from  heaven  (Lampe 
and  others) ;  the  apparent  pride  with  which  He 
connected  the  salvation  of  the  world  with  His  own 
Person  (Tholuck,  Hengstenberg)  ;  or  the  bloody 
death  of  the  Messiah  (de  Wette,  Meyer).  Dis- 
satisfaction is  seen  highly  intensified  in  Lk  530  152, 
where  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  murmured 
because  He  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners.  Com- 
pare also  197,  where  all,  apparently  even  the  Twelve, 
shared  in  it  with  a  sense  of  outrage  done  to  pro- 
priety ;  Edersheim  calls  it  a  murmur  of  disappoint- 
ment and  anger ;  but  perhaps  Bengel  is  more 
correct,  '  ex  haesitatione  potius  quod  ad  majorem 
partem  attinet  quam  cum  indignatione.'  Hostile 
murmuring  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers 
in  the  Vineyard  (Mt  20"),  and  in  the  story  of  the 
Anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  (Mk  145). 

W.-H.  Dundas. 

MU8IC. — The  Jews  cultivated  music  from  the 
earliest  times,  perhaps  the  more  because  sculpture 
and  painting  were  practically  forbidden  (Ex  204). 
It  gave  expression  to  all  their  emotions,  and 
found  a  place  in  all  the  chief  events  of^public 
and  private  life  (cf.  OT,  passim). 


1.  References  in  the  Gospels  are  few  and  in- 
direct, (a)  Song  :  Mt  2630  ||,  Lk  1525  (?)  seem  to  be 
the  only  instances.  (6)  Instruments  :  Mt  9'-3  ll17  || 
pipe  (wh.  see)  or  flute  (see  Flute-players)  ;  2431 
trumpet  (wh.  see),  probably  the  curved  trumpet  as 
in  Ex  1916  In  Dn  35- 15  (LXX)  <rv/x<puivla  is  usually 
taken  to  mean  a  bagpipe  ;  but  such  a  meaning  in 
Lk  1525  is  unlikely.  It  is  in  the  OT  that  the  vari- 
ous national  instruments  appear,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  types: — (1)  Stringed: 
lyre  (EV  'harp'),  harp  (EV  variously  'psaltery,' 
'viol,'  'lute');  (2)  wind:  pipe,  of  wood;  curved 
trumpet,  of  horn  or  (in  later  times)  of  metal ; 
straight  trumpet,  of  silver ;  (3)  percussion :  hand- 
drum  (EV  '  tabret,'  'timbrel')  of  skin;  cymbals 
(EV  once  [Zee  1420]  '  bells  ')  of  brass,  used,  especially 
the  precentor  as  it  appears  from  1  Ch  165,  no  doubt 
for  rhythmical  purposes.  Several  others  are  men- 
tioned, but  some  are  foreign,  and  the  nature  of 
the  rest  is  unknown. 

2.  The  general  character  of  Jewish  music  in  the 
time  of  Christ  is  wholly  a  matter  of  inference. 
There  were  no  theoretical  writers,  as  among  the 
Greeks ;  of  their  instruments  sculpture  portrays 
the  silver  trumpet  alone  ;  and,  notation  not  having 
been  invented,  specimens  of  their  music  contem- 
poraneously committed  to  writing  do  not  exist. 
Yet  within  definable  limits  inference  amounts  to 
certainty,  (a)  As  to  rhythmical  structure,  all 
ancient  music  was  of  the  free  form,  in  contrast  to 
the  measured  form  of  modern  music :  '  time,'  in 
our  sense,  was  then  unknown,  (b)  The  variety 
and  combination  of  instruments  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  musical  arrangements  generally 
{e.g.  1  Ch  1516"),  imply  at  least  some  definite 
system  whereby  the  intervals  of  melodic  progres- 
sion were  regulated.  The  existence  of  scales  or 
modes,  of  some  sort,  cannot  therefore  be  ques- 
tioned, (c)  They  seem  to  have  been  in  accord 
with  those  in  use  at  Babylon  (Ps  1371"3).  More- 
over, habitual  contact  with  Greek  influences  in 
Alexandria  and  elsewhere  probably  produced  (or 
at  least  goes  to  prove)  an  affinity  with  the  Greek 
modes,  (d)  The  'traditional  melodies' now  used 
in  Jewish  synagogues  are,  in  some  cases,  similar 
in  kind  to  the  music  that  we  may  infer  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Tradition  might 
preserve  melodies  down  to  the  invention  of  nota- 
tion, much  as  it  preserved  the  vowel-system  down 
to  the  invention  of  '  points.'  But  the  Jews  them- 
selves seem  to  have  discontinued  the  Temple  melo- 
dies after  its  destruction  ;  so  that  the  synagogue 
melodies,  whatever  their  origin,  would,  not  be 
those  of  the  Temple.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Jewish  Christians  imported  some  of  their  Temple 
melodies  into  the  Christian  Church.  Perhaps  it 
was  they  who  introduced  antiphonal  singing  :  and 
even  Greek  liturgies  are  held  to  have  been  largely 
'affected  by  Mosaic  rites'  (Swainson,  Gr.  Litur- 
gies). It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  a  Jewish 
element  still  survives  in  some  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical plainsong.  But  no  one  can  say  for  certain 
that  this  is  so,  or  identify  any  particular  instance. 

Literature.— Chappell,  History  of  Music  ;  Stainer,  The  Music 
of  the  Bible;  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc.;  art.  'Music'  in 
Hastings'  HE ;  Helmore,  Plainsong,  etc.  The  traditional 
Jewish  melodies  can  be  seen  in  E.  Pauer's  Hebrew  Melodies 
(Augener),  and  in  the  collection  of  music  for  the  synagogue 
edited  by  Cohen  and  Davis.  J\  S.  RANKEN. 

MUSTARD. — In  a  simile  the  word  (o-lvairi)  occurs 
in  Mt  1331,  Mk  431,  Lk  1319 :  as  a  bold  metaphor,  in 
Mt  1720,  Lk  176-  It  used  to  be  strongly  contended 
that  the  mustard  referred  to  is  not  any  of  the 
familiar  wild  species  of  the  Holy  Land  (such  as  the 
Sinapis  nigra),  but  an  arboreal  plant  [Safvndora 
persicn)  found  in  the  extreme  south  or  sub-tropical 
part  of  Palestine,  and  said  to  be  called  among  the 
Arabs  by  the  same  name  (Khardal)  as  mustard. 
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This  theory,  however,  may  now  be  said  to  be  ex- 
ploded (cf.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  Mustard').  The 
passages  concerned  clearly  suggest,  not  a  perennial 
shrub,  but  an  annual  sown  among  and  comparable 
with  other  garden  herbs ;  and  if  the  expression 
'  tree'  be  a  difficulty  ('  great'  in  Lk  1319  is  of  weak 
authority,  cf.  RV),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
when  Jesus  spoke  to  the  multitude,  it  was  in 
popular  language.  He  meant  that  the  tiny  seed 
became  to  all  intents  a  tree.  An  accurate  botan- 
ist (Dr.  Hooker)  found  the  black  mustard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  'ten  feet  high,  drawn  up 
amongst  bushes,  etc.,  and  not  thicker  than  whip- 
cord.' And  Dr.  Tnomson  says  that  he  has  seen  it 
'  op  ^le  rich  plain  o,:  Akkar  as  tall  as  the  horse  and 
his  rider '  (LB,  p.  414). 

Equally  prosaic  is  the  criticism  that  the  mus- 
tard is  not  'the  least  of  all  seeds'  (Mt.),  or  'less 
than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth,'  i.e. 
annuals  (Mk.).  Enough,  as  before,  that  the 
language  is  not  absolute  and  scientific.  The 
mustard  was  probably  the  smallest  a  gardener 
ordinarily  sowed.  But  the  fact  is,  the  saying  is 
proverbial  (found  as  such  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
the  Koran),  and  in  good  proverbs  there  is  often 
the  suppressed  note  of  poetic  licence  (cf.  the  Sem- 
itic orm  of  poetry  in  the  introductory  verse  of  the 
passage  Mk  430,  Lk  1318).  The  broad  effect  of  the 
image  is  plain,  that  out  of  a  speck  of  seed  there 
was  to  come  in  due  course  marvellously  great 
growth — a  plant  towering  among  the  pulse  and 
pot-herbs  like  a  Titan,  and  with  branching  sprays 
on  which  the  birds  of  the  air  find  shelter  and 
rest. 

The  Arabs  are  given  to  special  cultivation  of 
mustard  as  a  condiment  (Hooker),  and  there  is 
clearly  emphasis  on  the  statement  that  it  was  '  a 
grain '  (not  a  handful)  which  was  taken  '  by  a  man ' 
(Mt.  and  Lk.)  and  cast  'into  his  own  garden'  (Lk 
1319  RV)— the  garden  ('field'  in  Mt  1331)  being  a 
place  where,  as  observation  attests,  wild  plants 
attain  more  than  the  normal  size.  Elsewhere  this 
is  the  thought  of  Jesus — that  God's  Kingdom  is 
taken  from  the  world  and  developed  on  lines  of  its 
own  (cf.  the  fig-tree  favoured  by  being  put  in  the 
choice  and  carefully  protected  place  usually  de- 
voted to  vines,  Lk  136). 

The  essential  point  in  the  application  is  not  any 
seeming  rapidity  of  growth  ;  rather  it  is  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  initial  insignificance  and 
the  amply  beneficent  result.  Jesus,  the  spokesman 
of  the  coming  Kingdom,  was  derided  in  His  teach- 
ing, persecuted  in  His  Person,  doomed  to  violence 
and  degradation ;  but  He  felt,  and  knew,  and  here 
affirms  that  the  cause  was  supremely  great,  and 
that  its  greatness  should  be  manifested  to  the 
world. 

The  remaining  passages  (Mt  1720  and  Lk  176) 
describe  the  wonder-working  power  of  faith,  which, 
within  its  own  sphere,  produces  miraculous  results 
(cf.  art.  Faith  in  vol.  i.  p.  569). 

George  Murray. 

MYRRH  (d^dpva,  Mt211,  Jn  1939).— A  gum-resin, 
the  exudation  of  a  shrub  (Balsamodendron  myrrha) 
and  some  other  allied  species  of  shrubs  growing 
in  the  dry  regions  of  Arabia,  in  Somaliland,  and  in 
certain  districts  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  The 
myrrh  shrubs  are  of  a  low  stature,  unattractive, 
rigid,  spiny,  with  scanty  foliage  and  minute  flowers 
and  small  oval  berries.  Myrrh  exudes  from  the 
bark,  or  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark, 
and  appears  in  resinous,  yellow  drops,  which 
gradually  thicken  and  become  harder.  The  smell 
is  balsamic,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  slightly  pun- 
gent. Myrrh  has  been  known  to  mankind  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  was  among  the  most  pre- 
cious articles  of  ancient  commerce.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  was  much 


employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming. 
It  is  collected  in  great  quantities  to-day  by  the 
Somali  tribes  and  sold  to  traders.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  ancient  myrrh,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
regions  from  which  it  came  ;  but  the  vfiApva  of  NT 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  substance 
described  above. 

Myrrh  was  one  of  the  gifts  brought  by  the  Magi 
to  the  Infant  Christ  (Mt  211),  and  it  was  used,  alon<» 
with  aloes,  by  Nicodemus  to  anoint  the  body  of 
Christ  before  burial  (Jn  193a).  All  the  ancient  com- 
mentators affirm  that  each  of  the  three  gifts — gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh — offered  by  the  Magi  is 
replete  with  spiritual  significance.  Thus  it  was 
widely  accepted  in  early  times  that  the  myrrh  was 
emblematic  of  the  death  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
myrrh  was  used  for  embalming.  It  was  '  offered  to 
Christ  as  to  one  who  is  about  to  die  for  all '  (Aug.  ad 
loc. ).  Others  regarded  it  as  setting  forth  His  true 
human  nature,  and  therefore  as  teaching  the  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh  by  abstinence.  The  well-known 
ancient  hymn,  part  of  which  refers  to  this,  says : 

'  Gold,  a  monarch  to  declare  ; 
Frankincense,  that  God  is  there ; 
Myrrh,  to  tell  the  heavier  tale 
Of  His  tomb  and  funeral.' 

Though  we  may  admit  that  in  the  gifts  presented 
there  was  an  unconscious  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
(Is  606),  no  symbolism  of  the  nature  referred  to  can 
have  been  designed  by  the  Magi.  So  far  as  their 
intention  was  concerned,  they  simply  offered  to  the 
new-born  King,  whom  they  came  to  worship,  the 
choicest  and  most  precious  products  of  their 
country,  and  thus  expressed  their  homage. 

In  Mk  1523  we  are  told  that  there  was  offered 
to  Christ,  probably  just  before  He  was  nailed  to 
the  cross,  tfffivpvio-fitvov  olvov,  'wine  mingled  with 
myrrh.'  It  was  offered,  of  course,  as  an  anodyne ; 
but  as  myrrh  was  often  infused  into  wine  to  give  it 
a  more  agreeable  flavour  and  fragrance,  it  has  been 
held  by  some  that  Mt.'s  expression  olvov  fiera  xoMjs, 
'wine  mingled  with  gall,  is  the  more  correct, 
because  the  mingling  of  gall  with  wine  to  render  it 
anaesthetic  was  a  well-known  practice.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  gall  of  Mt.  was  the  same  as 
the  myrrh  of  Mk. ,  the  corresponding  Hebrew  words 
being  from  the  same  root,  and  both  signifying 
'bitter.'  The  mingling  of  myrrh  with  the  wine 
would  certainly  render  it  more  potent  as  an  ano- 
dyne, and  we  must  therefore  accept  the  word  given 
by  Mk.  as  conveying  the  purpose  for  which  the 
draught  was  offered.  Such  a  draught,  called  by  the 
Romans  sopor,  was  regularly  offered  to  criminals 
just  before  their  crucifixion.  It  was  provided  by 
an  association  of  wealthy  women  in  Jerusalem, 
who  prepared  it  for  the  purpose.  But,  having 
tasted  it  and  ascertained  its  object,  He  would  not 
drink.  This  action  is  in  contrast  with  what  He  did 
at  a  later  period  of  the  day  ;  for  when,  in  response 
to  His  cry  '  I  thirst,'  one  of  the  soldiers  soaked  a 
sponge  in  '  vinegar '  and,  holding  it  up  to  Him  on 
a  reed,  gave  Him  to  drink,  He  received  it.  This 
was  not  to  soothe  His  agony,  but  only  to  moisten 
His  parched  tongue  and  lips,  perhaps  that  He 
might  be  able  to  utter  '  with  a  loud  voice  His 
triumphant  reriXeo-Tat,  perhaps  also  to  sanction  and 
sanctify  the  friendly  office  which  is  often  the  only 
one  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  dying,  and  possibly 
in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  thirst  (Jn  1928,  cf. 
Ps  6921).  However  this  may  be,  His  purpose  in 
refusing  the  draught  offered  as  an  anodyne  is  clear. 
He  would  '  look  death  in  the  face,'  and  meet  the 
King  of  Terrors  in  full  possession  of  all  His  facul- 
ties. He  was  dying  of  His  own  accord,  fulfilling 
His  words,  '  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me  (Jn 
1018).  His  death  was  an  act  of  voluntary  sen- 
surrender,  and  He  would  '  taste  death  for  every 
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man '  (He  29).     He  '  endured  the  cross,  despising 
shame' (122). 

Literature.— Birdwood  in  Bible  Educator,  ii.  151 ;  an  ex- 
haustive article  by  Hanbury, '  The  Botanical  Origin  and  Country 
of  Myrrh '  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  19th  Apr.  1873. 

J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

MYSTERY  (pvcrTJipiov  from  /iforr?;? '  one  initiated ' ; 
stem  fitiw  'to  close,'  "shut'  (cf.  Lat.  mutus,  Eng. 
'mum'). — 1.  In  classical  Greek  two-rqpiov  means  a 
hidden  thing,  a  secret ;  in  Biblical  writers  primarily 
a  hidden  or  secret  thing;  in  the  plural  (usually) 
individual  matters  of  revelation  or  superhuman 
knowledge  (Mt  13",  Lk  810,  Ro  ll25,  1C0  41  1551). 
In  the  singular  with  the  article  rd  /xvo-Trtpiov  is  used, 
principally  by  St.  Paul,  of  the  hidden  counsel  of 
God,  especially  His  redemptive  plan  culminating 
in  the  final  judgment  (Ro  1625,  1  Co  27,  Eph33-9, 
Col  l26'-).  This  counsel  of  God  is  further  char- 
acterized as  the  'mystery  of  his  will'  (Eph  l9) 
'which  he  formed'  (Col  2*  [1  Co  2\  text  of  WH]) 
'respecting  Christ'  (Col  43),  and  constitutes  the 
contents  of  the  gospel  (Eph  619).  It  is  consum- 
mated in  the  parousia  (Rev  107).  In  antithesis  to 
'the  mystery  of  the  faith'  or  'of  godliness'  (1  Ti 
39- w)  stands  that  of  '  lawlessness '  (2  Th  27),  the 
purposed  impulse  of  an  antagonistic  power  opera- 
tive in  the  world. 

Besides  this  primary  sense,  the  word  fivo-T^piov  is 
also  used  like  xn  and  lio  in  Rabbinic  writers  to 
designate  the  hidden  or  mystic  sense  of  a  Scrip- 
ture (Bph  532),  a  name  (Rev  175),  or  the  image  or 
form  seen  in  a  vision  (Rev  l20  175). 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  connotation 
of  intrinsic  difficulty  of  comprehension,  obscurity, 
which  has  become  inseparable  from  the  word  in 
modern  use,  is  misleading.  In  Biblical-  and  in 
ancient  use  generally  the  '  mystery '  is  simply  that 
which  is  made  known  only  to  the  initiated,  be  its 
content  easy  or  hard  to  understand,  hence  revealed 
as  against  reasoned  knowledge. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense  the  term  '  mysteries '  was 
transferred  from  the  teaching  symbolized  to  («)  the 
rites  enacted  in  certain  cults  or  rituals  known  to 
classic  authors  as  reXeral  (Wis  1423),  and  (b),  still 
more  loosely,  to  the  reXeral  themselves.  From  the 
former  sense  (a)  the  designation  of  the  sacraments, 
or  even  the  Church  service  generally,  as  '  the 
mysteries'  becomes  common  from  the  2nd  cent, 
onward.  From  the  latter  is  doubtless  derived  the 
designation  of  mediaeval  religious  dramas  or  panto- 
mimes as  'mysteries'  (cf.,  from  the  same  stem, 
'  mummery '). 

3.  The  reXeral,  loosely  called  '  mysteries,'  are  of 
importance  to  our  consideration  as  affecting  the 
application  of  the  term  '  mystery  '  to  the  gospel  as 
a  whole  in  Mk4".  They  consisted  of  secret  rites 
in  honour  of  Tigftain  divinities  especially  repre- 
sentative of  the  drama  of  life,  vegetable  and 
animal,  annually  failing  and  renewed.  These 
divinities  are  always  chthonic,  as  against  the 
Olympian  (national)  divinities  of  the  upper  air ; 
and  their  worship,  maintained  by  guilds,  was  com- 
monly associated  with  the  rites  of  ancestor-  and 
hero-worship.  Mystery  -  religion  transcended  all 
lines  of  mere  nationality,  substituting  its  own 
brotherhoods  of  initiates,  and  offered  the  idea  of 
personal  deliverance  and  immortality  as  the  goal ; 
as  the  means,  it  offered  sacramental  (instead  of 
sacrificial)  union  with  a  Redeemer-god  (debs  o-uir-f/p), 
who,  in  contrast  with  the  Olympian  divinities,  par- 
ticipated in  the  suffering  and  death  of  humanity, 
and  won  for  men  victory  over  their  spiritual  foes. 
Its  strong  monotheistic  tendency,  added  to  these 
other  traits,  gave  it  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
gospel  as  preached  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  made 
it  a  much  more  formidable  rival  than  the  various 
religionized  forms  of  Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy, 
in  bidding  for  the  adherence  of  popular  faith  in 


the  Empire,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  national 
religions.  Christianity  itself,  in  the  transition 
from  a  national  to  a  universal  religion,  necessarily 
passed  through  some  of  the  same  phases  as  the 
mystery-cults  ;  for  these  had  already  connected 
themselves  in  a  syncretizing  spirit  with  the  myth- 
ology of  every  people.  Their  influence  is  most 
apparent,  as  we  should  expect,  in  the  development 
of  the  Pauline  Church,  supremely  in  the  ultra- 
Pauline  or  Gnostic.  The  resemblances  were  in 
fact  so  striking  alike  in  dogma,  terminology,  and 
ritual,  as  to  lead  early  apologists  to  account  for 
them  by  the  theory  of  diabolic  travesty  (Justin  M. 
Apol.  i.  66,  Dial.  lxx.).  Some  modern  students  of 
the  history  of  religion  find  it  impossible  to  deny 
a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  side  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  Pauline  and  post- Pauline  period. 
[For  an  able  presentation  of  the  view  that  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  direct  relation  during 
the  Pauline  or  early  post-Pauline  period,  see 
Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen].  This  ap- 
pears not  only  from  terminology,  but  even  from 
the  Pauline  doctrine  and  ritual,  in  particular  as 
regards  the  theory  of  the  sacraments.  In  the 
Gospels  this  influence  is  scarcely  traceable  outside 
the  Fourth,  wherein  the  type  of  the  dpafia  nvo-Tucbv 
and  the  sacramental  interest  are  very  apparent 
(Harnack,  Mission  und  Ausbreitxing ,  pp.  169-173 — 
John  and  Origen  the  profoundest  mysteriosophists 
of  the  Church) ;  but  in  the  single  passage  Mk  4n= 
Mt  1311  =  Lk  810  even  the  Synoptic  writers  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  affected  through  St. 
Paul  both  as  to  phraseology  and  as  to  thought. 

i.  Mk  4n  seems  to  be  earlier  in  form  than  its 
parallels ;  for  the  context  shows  that  the  thing 
given  or  withheld  is  not  certain  elements  of  the 
gospel,  conceived  as  fiver-Zipta.  and  therefore  uttered 
only  in  parables  (understood  as  enigmas ;  cf.  Mt 
1335,  Jn  1629) — the  sense  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  the  parallels  {to,  /twrrijpia,  Mt  13n  =  Lk 
810) — but  is  the  gospel  as  a  whole  conceived  as  a 
'mystery'  in  the  Pauline  sense,  i.e.  a  Divine  rev- 
elation (cf.  Mt  1316- 17).  The  teaching  in  parables 
is  regarded  by  Mk.  (and  still  more  by  Mt.)  as  a 
fulfilment  of  Is  69  conceived  as  a  sentence  of  judicial 
blindness.  In  answer  to  the  question  (Mt  13w), 
'  Why  speakest  thou  to  them  (the  motley  Galilsean 
multitude)  in  parables?'  (i.e.  enigmas),  Jesus 
answers  that  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
curse  of  Isaiah  upon  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
people,  of  whom  such  fruitless  hearing  had  been 
foretold.  The  inner  circle  (Mk  410,  cf.  313-  M- 35)  are 
alone  intended  to  receive  more  than  the  husk. 
The  parallels,  in  altering  to  rd  fivarfipia,  give  a 
dilution  of  this  sense  (cf.  the  secondary  sense  above 
under  1). 

5.  Not  the  word  alone,  but  the  entire  context  of 
Mk  4  and  parallels  are  Pauline  in  aim.  Ro  9-11 
attempts  a  theodicy  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  the 
covenant  people  in  favour  of  the  Gentiles,  based 
upon  the  same  idea  of  judicial  hardening,  and  em- 
ploying the  same  passage  from  Isaiah.  In  Ro  ll8 
Paul  writes  after  30  years  of  disappointing  ex- 
perience in  preaching  to  the  Jews  :  '  It  is  written, 
God  gave  them  a  spirit  of  stupor,  eyes  that  they 
should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear, 
unto  this  very  day.'  To  St.  Paul,  accordingly, 
must  be  attributed  the  first  utilization  of  Is  69, 
which  henceforth  becomes  the  locus  classicus  to 
account  for  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  His 
own  people  (with  Mk  411  and  parallels,  cf.  Jn 
1239"41,  Ac  2824-28).  Manifestly  an  interpretation 
of  parabolic  utterance  which  supposes  it  adopted 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  sentence  of  judicial 
blindness  on  Israel  cannot  be  attributed  to  Jesus, 
since  the  end  sought  in  the  parables  themselves 
is  the  reverse  of  intentional  obscurity.  Mk  4n, 
accordingly,  which  does  not  stand  alone  in  this 
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Gospel  as  regards  its  Pauline  phraseology  (cf.  Mk 
l15  with  Mt  417),  is  equally  Pauline  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  theory  of  the  intention  of  the  para- 
bolic teaching. 

6.  Linguistically  the  results  are  at  least  equally 
conclusive.  The  word  fivo-Tripiov  occurs  21  times 
in  the  Pauline  Epp.,  elsewhere  in  the  NT  only 
here,  and  4  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  con- 
ception of  the  gospel  itself  as  a  '  mystery '  is 
found  nowhere  else  save  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
With  St.  Paul  it  is  fundamental  (1  Co  21'16,  Eph  l9 
33"11,  Col  l27,  Ro  1625"27),  usually  involving  the  con- 
trast of  philosophy  versus  revelation,  the  '  wisdom 
of  this  world '  versus  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  removal  of  vv.11-12  from  the 
context  of  Mk  410-20  produces  a  simpler  and  more 
intelligible  connexion  (cf.  v.10  'asked  of  him  the 
parables '). 

7.  The  agraphon  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom.  V.  x.  69)  from  '  a  certain  Gospel ' : 
'  My  mystery  belongs  to  me  and  to  the  sons  of  my 
household '  (pvaTiipiov  £)j.bv  i/j.oi  /ecu  tois  vlois  tou  olkov 
nov),  and  also  found  in  Clem.  Horn.  xix.  xx.  in  the 
form,  '  Keep  the  mysteries  for  me  and  the  sons  of 
my  house,'  is  manifestly  connected  with  Mk  411, 
but  probably  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  upon  St. 
Paul.  This,  however,  does  not  counteract  the 
above  conclusions.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Mk 
411  rests  upon  a  traditional  logion  of  some  such 
form  as  this,  rather  than  directly  or  exclusively  on 
Ro  ll8.  The  utterance  in  this  form  is  not  indeed 
attributable  to  Jesus,  to  whose  doctrine  its  sug- 
gestion of  esoteric  teaching  is  abhorrent  (cf.  Philo, 
tie  Vict.  Off.  i.  f.,  on  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic 
to  heathen  '  mysteries '  as  concealed  from  none ; 
also  Wis  622) ;  but  proper  appreciation  of  the 
Pauline  use  of  the  word  invarrfpiov  will  show  a 
common  basis  in  the  real  teaching  of  Jesus.  Mt 
ll25-27  =  Lk  1021-22  is  the  canonical  equivalent  of  the 
agraphon,  and  affords  the  real  point  of  connexion 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Pauline  and 
post-Pauline  application  of  the  term  iwo-Tr)piov  to 
the  gospel.  In  respect  to  the  superhuman,  Divinely 
revealed  character  of  the  one  message,  Jesus  and 
St.  Paul  are  both  emphatic.  The  expressions  of 
1  Co  21"16  from  this  point  of  view  are  not  only  in 
agreement  with  Jesus'  whole  teaching  as  'with 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,'  but  form  a 
striking  parallel  to  Mt  ll25-3".  However  open  to 
suspicion  the  logion  of  Mk  411  may  be  in  its  present 
canonical  or  post-canonical  form,  the  words  are  at 
bottom  nothing  more  than  the  translation  into 
Greek  equivalents  of  a  claim  of  Jesus  that  is  un- 
questionably historical,  namely  the  claim  for  His 
teaching  to  be  by  revelation,  a  wisdom  of  God 
accessible  to  His  '  little  ones '  though  '  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent.' 

Literature.  —  On  the  word  pvirTripiov  see,  besides  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Hatch,  Essays  on  NT  Greek,  p.  58 ;  Lightfoot,  Com.  on 
Col.  126  ;  Stewart,  s.v.  '  Mystery '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Ramsay,  s.v. 
in  Enc.  Brit.s ;  and  A.  Jiilicher,  s.v.  in  Encyc.  Biblica.  On  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  mysteries  on  early  Christianity,  see 
Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  1829 ;  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen 
in  seinem  Einfluss  a.d.  Christenthum,  1894 ;  and  Wobbermin, 
Religionsgeschichtliche  Studien  zur  Beeinflussung  des  Urchris- 
tenthums  durch  d.  Mysterien,  1896;  also  Cheetham,  The 
Mysteries  Pagan  and  Christian,  1897 ;  and  Hatch,  The  Influ- 
ence of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church, 
eh.  x.  On  NT  use  of  terminology  from  the  mysteries,  see 
Carman  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  l  (1893).  On  the  mysteries 
generally  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religion,  see  Rhode, 
Psyche;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough?;  Harnack,  Mission  und  Aus- 
breitung  des  Chr.  1902,  Bk.  n.  ch.  v.  B.  W.  BACON. 

MYTH. — Neither  the  word  fxvOos  nor  the  concep- 
tion of  a  myth  occurs  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  Out- 
side of  the  Gospels  the  word  appears  in  the  NT 
several  times  (in  plur.  p.O0oi)  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 

t       ii14  f '  2  Ti  44'  Tifc  114>>  and  once  in  2  Pet-  <116)- 
In  all  these  cases  a  myth  is  a  story  unworthy  of 

credence,  a  foolish  tale  without  sufficient  founda- 


tion in  fact  or  significance  in  principle  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  give  heed  to  it.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
Classic  period  or  in  modern  usage.  A  myth  in  the 
Classic  writers  is  either  (1)  akin  to  parable  or 
legend;  i.e.  a  story  constructed  with  a  specific 
design  or  conveying  a  moral  or  philosophical  truth 
— iEsop's  Fables  ;  Plato's  Phcedo,  61  B,  Prot.  320  C, 
324  D ;  or  (2)  a  story  in  which,  through  a  process 
of  growth,  has  come  to  be  embodied  a  truth  of 
nature  or  of  conscience.  Of  this  class  of  myths, 
illustrations  are  such  as  those  in  Plato,  Legg.  636  D 
Rep.  330  D  (cf.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  i.  480).  Modern 
historical  terminology  would  make  myth  a  story 
whose  basis  is  past  verifying.  An  account  is  said 
to  be  mythical  when  external  evidences  for  its 
being  a  true  narration  of  facts  are  not  forthcoming, 
and  when  its  internal  characteristics  render  it 
incredible. 

In  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  word  no  myths  can 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  Gospels  unless,  contrary  to 
all  usage,  the  parables  of  Jesus  be  called  myths 
(against  this  cf.  Trench,  Parables).  In  the  modern 
sense  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Gospels  are  a 
tissue  of  mythological  material  (Strauss,  Leben 
Jesu).  This  was  the  mythical  theory  of  Gospel 
history,  which  for  a  time  disputed  the  ground  with 
the  Tubingen  hypothesis  of  'tendency'  literature, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  earlier  traditional  view 
that  the'  Gospels  should  be  taken  as  precise  and 
accurate  history,  on  the  other. 

With  the  rise  of  the  critical  method  all  these 
theories  have  been  compelled  to  yield  the  field  to 
the  view  that  the  Gospels  are  the  sources  of  history 
rather  than  history  strictly  so  called ;  and  that 
they  are  to  be  used  as  sources  precisely  upon  the 
same  principles  as  all  other  first-hand  documentary 
testimony.  But  this  view  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  some  mythical  elements  in  these 
sources.  The  question,  then,  is  whether  there 
actually  exist  mythical  accounts  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  if  so,  whence  and  how  they  came  there. 
Whereas,  therefore,  the  mythical  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Strauss  has  been  entirely  set  aside,  a 
new  one  has  arisen  to  take  its  place. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Straussian  theory  had 
been  set  aside  were  that  the  age  of  Jesus  was  not 
a  mythopceic  age  in  the  sense  assumed  by  its  pro- 
pounder.  No  matter  what  the  truth  may  be  about 
a  mythology  in  the  OT,  where  a  prehistoric 
period  certainly  comes  into  view,  the  age  of  Jesus 
falls  within  a  clearly  lighted  historic  period,  and 
the  conditions  for  mythological  growth  of  the 
nature  assumed  do  not  exist. 

Accordingly  the  new  mythical  theory  does  not 
posit  that  these  Gospel  myths  are  the  creation  of  the 
period  and  country  in  which  Jesus  lived.  It  rather 
undertakes  to  affiliate  the  narratives  with  the 
mythology  of  the  environing  heathen  world.  They 
are  not  creations  of,  but  importations  into,  the 
Christian  tradition.  The  age  of  Jesus  was  not  a 
myth-making  age,  but  a  large  stock  of  myths  was 
already  in  existence  among  the  peoples  to  whom 
the  gospel  came.  These  myths  were  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  could  not  but  be  absorbed 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  history.  The  search 
for  the  origin  of  Gospel  myths  is  therefore  not  to 
be  made  in  the  Gospel  story  itself,  but  in  the  field 
of  Comparative  Religion. 

The  special  passages  of  the  Gospel  history  where, 
according  to  the  new  mythical  theory,  these  myths 
were  drawn  in  and  found  ready  lodgment,  are  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  accounts  of  His 
miracles,  and  the  accounts  of  His  death  and 
resurrection.  The  accounts  of  the  birth  (Mt  1  '  . 
Lk  l34f-)  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  parts  of  the 
original  story  of  Jesus,  but  as  2nd  cent,  additions 
to  it.     They  owe  their  origin  to  Gentile-Christian 
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imagination.  Like  all  true  myths,  they  embody 
an  idea,  that  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  the  founder 
of  a  great  religion.  The  conception  and  phrase 
of  Divine  sonship  are  not  foreign  to  the  more 
direct  Hebrew  and  Jewish  antecedents  of  the 
gospel  (Ps  2"ff-,  Enoch  45-51,  2  Es  13).  Yet  it  is 
anion"  the  heathen  that  the  idea  was  more  com- 
monly ascribed  to  great  personages,  especially 
rulers  and  sages.  In  Egypt,  even  to  the  latest 
days,  the  Pharaohs  were  regarded  as  incarnations 
of  the  deity  (Wiedemann,  Egyp.  Bel.  p.  92 ft'.). 
Alexander  the  Great  deemed  it  wise,  upon  conquer- 
in"  Egypt,  to  permit  himself  to  be  called  the  son 
of°the  god  Ammon-Ra.  In  Babylon,  from  the 
time  of  Sargon  I.  onwards,  the  kings  were  con- 
sidered emanations  of  the  godhead  (Radau,  Early 
Hist,  of  Babylon,  p.  308  ft'. ).  These  incarnations 
are,  moreover,  often  associated  with  a  virgin  birth. 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  both  regarded  as  born 
of  virgin  mothers  and  the  god  Apollo  (Olympio- 
dorus,  Vit.  Plat.  p.  1).  The  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  believed  to  have  been  visited  by 
Zeus  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  before  king  Philip 
had  consummated  his  marriage  with  her.  In  the 
narratives  of  the  birth  of  Buddha  (which  are  of 
pre-Christian  origin)  there  are  some  marked  simil- 
arities to  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  myths  alleged  to  have  grown  about  the 
career  of  Jesus  as  a  wonder-worker  are  prefaced 
by  parallel  accounts  of  a  temptation  and  a  con- 
quest of  ihe  power  of  evil.  The  prince  Siddhartha 
was  tempted  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  who  urged  him 
to  abandon  his  foolish  and  futile  purpose  of  living 
a  simple  and  abstemious  life,  and  to  return  to  the 
comfort,  glory,  and  power  of  the  royal  palace  ;  but 
he  resisted.  The  prophet  Zarathustra  had  been 
urged  by  the  evil  spirit  Ahriman  to  '  renounce  the 
good  law  of  the  worshippers  of  Mazda,'  and  thereby 
to  win  dominion  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  he  had  declined  to  do  so.  All  the  subsequent 
miracles  recorded  of  Jesus  are  said  to  be  abun- 
dantly paralleled  in  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
Orientals.  The  miraculous  element  did,  in  fact, 
persist  through  the  Patristic  age  and  down  into 
the  mediaeval  period. 

The  last  portion  of  the  Gospel  story  is  said  to  be 
specially  overlaid  with  myths  of  this  genus.  All 
that  is  apparently  distinctive  and  remarkable  here 
is  represented  as  the  reflexion  and  counterpart  of 
the  myths  current  among  pagans.  The  idea  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  sin  is  paral- 
leled by  the  numerous  instances  of  vicarious 
human  sacrifices.  The  burial  and  resurrection  are 
the  Christian  equivalents  of  the  Egyptian  myth  of 
Osiris,  who  was  slain  by  his  brother  Set,  'the 
demon  of  the  withering  heat  of  summer,'  and  who 
lives  again  in  the  person  of  his  son  Horus.  Like- 
wise the  fabled  death,  resurrection,  and  translation 
into  heaven  of  Adonis,  the  rape  of  Persephone, 
and  her  rescue  upon  the  compromise  that  she 
thereafter  spend  part  of  the  year  with  her  mother 
upon  earth  and  part  in  Hades,  are  expressions  of 
the  same  thought. 

These  cases  are  associated  with  mystic  rites.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  mysteries  that 
death  and  restoration  to  life  again  should  be  sym- 
bolically represented  in  them.  In  their  best  form 
these  ntes  occur  in  the  Dionyso-Orphic  festivals. 
Here  the  death  of  the  god  was  enacted  in  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull,  whose  flesh  was  then  torn  and 
devoured  by  the  worshippers  without  being  drained 
of  its  blood.  Thus,  it  was  supposed,  the  immortal 
life  of  the  god  passed  into  and  conferred  immor- 
tality upon  the  worshippers  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept. 
i-  12,  17 ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough2,  ii.  165). 

If  the  death  of  Jesus  is  pictured  as  a  voluntary 
descent  into  the  realm  of  shades  that  He  might 
there  conquer  death,  the  same  thought  is  seen 


to  run  through  the  Babylonian  myth  of  Ishtar 
(Schrader,  Hollenfahrt  a.  Istar),  the  Mandcean 
myth  of  Hibil  Ziwa  (Brandt,  Mandaische  Religion , 
p.  213  ft'.),  and  the  myths  of  Orpheus  and  Herakles, 
both  of  whom  accomplished  descents  into  Hades,, 
and,  according  to  the  Greek  classical  mythology, 
achieved  conquests  there. 

The  Gospel  account  of  the  ascension  is  paralleled 
first  of  all  in  the  OT  by  the  ascensions  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  then  in  the  Grseco-Roman  legendary 
lore  by  the  ascensions  of  Romulus  and  Herakles. 
Legends  of  ascensions  were,  in  fact,  common  even 
in  the  later  periods.  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  said  to  have  been  raised  at  their  death  into 
equality  with  the  gods  (Rhode,  Psyche,  p.  663). 
The  case  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  recited  by  Lucian, 
is  quite  noteworthy.  Peregrinus  took  Herakles  as 
his  ensample.  As  Herakles  had  made  his  exit 
fiom  the  world  by  consigning  himself  to  a  funeral 
pyre,  so  Peregrinus  built  a  pyre  and  cast  himself 
into  it ;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  doing  so  a 
trustworthy  old  man  reports  that  he  saw  an  eagle 
issuing  from  the  flames  and  flying  up  into  the 
heavens.  Further,  the  same  old  man  testifies  that 
he  beheld  Peregrinus  clothed  in  a  white  garment, 
and  with  a  garland  of  victory  on  his  head.  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  is  also  reported  to  have  dis- 
appeared quite  mysteriously,  either  in  the  temple  of 
Athene  at  Lindus  or  in  that  of  Dictynna  at  Crete. 
Philostratus,  his  biographer,  appeals  to  the  fact 
that  nowhere  on  earth  could  a  grave  of  him  be 
found,  in  proof  of  his  ascension  and  deification. 

To  the  question  how  these  myths  filtered  into 
the  Gospel  story  there  is  no  clear  answer  given. 
It  is  simply  assumed  that  they  were  in  the  air, 
and  that  a  new  religion  must  somehow  adopt 
them,  and  embellish  the  life  and  personality  of  its 
founder  with  them.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty 
with  the  new  mythical  theory.  For  it  is  precisely 
the  manner  of  their  infiltration  into  the  Christian 
tradition  that  is  the  crucial  point  in  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  myths  themselves  among  the  pagans 
has  always  been  known,  and  is  no  new  discovery. 
It  is  not  by  simply  re-telling  these  stories  that  the 
theory  can  gain  support  to  itself,  but  by  substanti- 
ating the  claim  that  they  actually  passed  from  the 
world  of  heathen  thought  into  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion. This  difficulty  is  enhanced  and  made  practic- 
ally insuperable  when  it  is  further  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Hebrew  antecedents  of  the  Gospel  had 
resolutely  and  effectively  resisted  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  myths  for  a  thousand  years.  More- 
over, there  is  no  room  in  the  time  interval  between 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  writing  down  of  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  Him  for  such  a  process  as  is 
assumed,  unless  we  except  the  birth-narratives  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  upon  purely  textual 
grounds.  Criticism  has  been  busy  with  the  origin  of 
the  Gospel  story  as  found  in  the  extant  narratives, 
and  the  more  light  it  throws  on  the  subject  the 
more  clearly  it  appears  that  the  main  data  come 
from  eye-  and  ear-witnesses.  The  old  Strauss 
theory,  assuming  that  the  myths  were  constructed 
by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  under  the  power  of  an 
excited  and  vivid  imagination,  was  at  this  point 
stronger  than  the  new  one. 

Furthermore,  when  these  parallels  are  closely 
scrutinized,  the  first  aspect  of  plausibility  given 
to  the  mythical  theory  by  them  vanishes.  The 
parallels  are  in  most  cases  far-fetched.  In  some 
instances  the  resemblances  are  striking  indeed. 
But  a  relation  of  derivation  of  one  from  the  other 
or  from  a  common  source  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  In  other  instances  where  a  genetic  con- 
nexion might  be  possibly  established,  the  parallel- 
isms are  forced. 

In  the  case  of  the  birth-narratives  (Mt  l18"25,  Lk 
l34'-),  the  question  is  one  of  evidence.     The  effort 
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to  reduce  these  to  mythology  is  based  upon  the 
a  priori  conception  that  they  are  mythical.  If  it 
could  be  proved,  apart  from  the  theory  itself,  upon 
purely  critical  grounds,  that  these  accounts  are  of 
later  origin,  a  basis  for  the  theory  might  be  found  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assumption  that  they 
are  mythical  furnishes  the  strongest  consideration 
for  their  critical  rejection — a  process  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  scientific. 

Literature. — D.  F.  Strauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  1835-1836  (4th 
ed.  1840),  also  Das  Leben  Jesu,  f.  d.  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet, 
1864  (4th  ed.  1877) ;  Gfrorer,  Die  Heilige  Sage,  1838  ;  Ullmann, 


Historisch  oder  Mythisch!  1838  (2nd  ed.  1864);  Schenkel 
Charakterbild  Jesu*,  1873;  Luthardt,  Die  modernen  bar- 
stellungen  des  Lebens  Jesu2,  1865  (for  products  of  the  Strauss 
controversy,  see,  further,  Grimin,  Glaubwiirdigkeit  d.  Eoana 
Gesch.  1845,  pp.  128-131) ;  Pfleiderer,  Early  Christian  Concep- 
tion of  Christ,  1905  ;  J.  May,  Miracles  and  Myths  of  NT,  1901  • 
Kalthoff,  Entsteh.  Christenthums,  1904.  For  the  influence 
of  the  Babylonian  Marduk  myth  and  other  myths  on  Jewish 
thought,  and  indirectly  on  the  Gospel  history,  cf.  Gunkel 
Schbpfung  u.  Chaos,  also  Bousset,  Antichrist,  and  A.  Jeremias' 
Babylonisches  im  NT.  For  incarnation  parallels,  R.  Seydel  Dai 
Eoang.  in  sein.  Verhdltnissen  z.  d.  Buddha-Sage  u.  Buddha- 
Lehre,  Leipzig,  1882,  Die  Buddha-Legende  u.  d.  Leben  Jesu 
1884  ;  Verus,  VergUichende  Uebersicht  d.  vier  Eoang.  in  unver- 
kurztem  Wortlaut,  Leipzig,  1897.  A   C   ZENOS 
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NAAMAN  (Lk  4«  Neeyudx,  TR ;  NaiM",  Tisch., 
WH  ;  Heb.  is^j  = '  pleasantness ').  —  The  famous 
captain  of  Benhadad  II.,  whose  cure  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Elisha  is  related  in  2  K  5,  and 
who  was  referred  to  by  our  Lord  as  '  Naaman  the 
Syrian'  in  His  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth. 

Whether  our  Lord's  visit  to  Nazareth  took  place 
early  in  His  ministry  as  here  related  by  St.  Luke, 
or  later  on  as  some  think  (cf.  Mt  1354M,  Mk  61'6), 
or  whether  there  were  two  distinct  visits,  does  not 
concern  this  article,  since  the  purpose  of  our 
Lord's  reference  to  Naaman  is  the  same  at  what- 
ever period  of  His  ministry  He  may  have  made  it. 
He  suggested  to  His  audience  that  they  were 
ready  to  quote  the  proverb  '  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self,' and  to  say,  '  Whatsoever  we  have  heard  done 
in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  country.'  'And 
(better  'But')  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country.'  His 
hearers  apparently  inferred  from  these  words  that 
He  had  determined  to  work  no  miracle  among 
them,  and  were  irritated  accordingly,  although 
perhaps  our  Lord  intended  to  imply  no  more  than 
that  He  had  little  hope  of  being  able  to  do  so  (cf. 
Mt  1358,  Mk  65).  Then,  to  justify  and  to  illustrate 
His  action  in  working  miracles  outside  the  limits 
of  His  own  city,  He  referred  to  the  cases  of  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  and  of  Naaman,  which  were 
instances  of  blessings  bestowed  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  two  of  Israel's  greatest  prophets  on 
persons  who  were  not  of  the  house  of  Israel  at  all. 
This  afforded  a  complete  justification  of  His  own 
action,  and  was,  further,  a  very  pointed  rebuke  to 
them  if,  as  seems  the  case,  they  were  annoyed 
that  He  had  neglected  them  for  Capernaum,  which, 
situated  in  that  region  known  as  '  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,'  might  be  considered  as  less  a  Jewish  town 
than  their  own.  And,  further,  our  Lord  in  these 
words  rebuked  Jewish  exclusiveness  in  general,  and 
quite  clearly  indicated  the  great  truth  that  the 
benefits  of  His  gospel,  whether  bodily  or  spiritual, 
were  not  only  for  the  Jew,  but  also  for  the  Gentile. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  this  underlying  sugges- 
tion, coupled  with  His  application  to  Himself  of  the 
great  passage  from  Is  61,  which  caused  the  final 
outbreak  of  His  hearers'  wrath  (cf.  Ac  2222  2828' 29). 

Albert  Bonus. 

NAGGAI.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  325  (  =  OT 
Nogah,  1  Ch  37  14"). 

NAHOR.—  Grandfather  of  Abraham,  named  in 
our  Lord  s  genealogy,  Lk  334. 

NAHSHON — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  l4,  Lk  332. 
NAHUM — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  32i 


NAIL.— See  Crucifixion,  and  Feet. 

NAIN  (Nai'x  NBCD  Ti  WH,  etc.  ;  TSaelv  EGTA, 
etc.,  Nae/ytt  1  and  209,  al  pauc)  is  named  only  once 
in  Scripture.  St.  Luke  mentions  it  (711)  as  the 
■  city  '  to  which  the  widow,  whose  dead  son  Jesus 
raised  to  life,  belonged.  The  miracle  was  wrought 
near  to  the  'gate,'  and  in  the  presence  of  'much 
people.'  This  Nain  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
village  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (BJlV.  ix.  4).  Robinson  (BMP2  ii.  361) 
identified  Nain  with  the  modern  Nein,  a  collection 
of  squalid  huts  on  the  N.  slope  of  Jebel  ed-Dufyy 
(Little  Hermon),  2  miles  W.  of  Endor  and  about  a 
day's  journey  from  Capernaum  (cf.  Lk  71,  u  (mar«in)). 
Robinson's  view  has  been  generally  accepted.  It 
agrees  roughly  with  the  statements  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  both  of  whom  place  it  S.  of  Tabor 
and  not  far  from  Endor.  Eusebius  reckons  it 
12  miles  to  the  south  (Onom.  s.v.  Naefe),  Jerome 
(ib.  s.v.  '  Nairn ')  says  2  miles.  The  situation 
of  the  present  village  is  bleak  and  uninviting, 
though  it  commands  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
A  few  hundred  paces  above  the  huts,  to  the  S.E., 
are  rock-tombs  in  the  hillside.  Ramsay  (Educa- 
tion of  Jesus,  Preface,  p.  ix)  says  he  has  'little 
doubt  that  the  ancient  city  was  on  the  top '  of  the 
hill,  somewhere  above  the  modern  village.  He 
expresses  his  belief  that  this  site  has  more  claim 
to  be  the  '  city  set  on  a  hill '  (Mt  514)  than  Safed. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Cheyne  doubts  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  reading  Halv  here  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iii. 
3263),  and  claims  Nestle  (Philol.  Sacra,  20)  as  also 
recognizing  'the  doubtfulness  of  the  locality  as- 
signed in  Luke.' 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB  iii.  477 ;  Stanley,  SP  357 ;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Bonk,  445  ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  127 ;  Buhl, 
GAP  217  ;  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  115  f.;  Neubauer,  Giog.  du  Talm. 
188 ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  24,  101 ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal.  346  ;  Murray,  Handbook  for  S.  and  P.  349. 

A.  W    COOKE. 

NAKEDNESS  {yv/ivdr^).—  Oriental  dress  is  gener- 
ally a  draping  of  the  figure  in  one  or  more  con- 
tinuous gowns  or  cloaks.  The  clothing  may  be 
drawn  to  the  body  by  the  waist-band  or  sash,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any 
exact  shaping  and  rigid  fastening  of  the  costume, 
as  such  close  adaptation  to  the  figure  is  considered 
both  immodest  and  undecorative,  and  in  a  warm 
climate  would  cause  friction  and  perspiration  (Ezk 
4418).  With  Orientals,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  West,  out-door  dress  carries  a  meaning  of  in- 
vestiture and  embellishment,  with  a  consciousness 
of  self-appreciation  and  an  expectation  of  com- 
ment. This  is  partly  because  in  the  daytime,  in  the 
retirement  of  the  family,  they  undress  more  than 
is  customary  in  the  West.     In  the  OT,  the  gar- 
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ments  that  were  continually  put  on  and  off,  as  one 
went  out  and  returned  to  the  house,  were  called 
suits  of  apparel  or  exchange  (Jg  1710,  Is  322).  The 
cotton  or  linen  gown  worn  beneath  these  is  the 
permanent  under-garment,  and  any  one  wearing 
only  this  is  conventionally  said  to  be  naked  or 
unclothed.  In  this  loose  costume — a  long  robe 
reaching  to  the  feet — members  of  the  family,  both 
male  and  female,  attend  to  their  active  household 
duties,  or  enjoy  the  passive  luxury  of  the  unoccu- 
pied hour.  It  is,  however,  unbecoming  to  receive 
visitors  in  such  undress,  and  hence  the  impropriety 
of  entering  without  due  announcement  and  per- 
mission received,  or  of  looking  down  from  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house  into  a  neighbour's  enclosure. 
The  linen  cloth  mentioned  in  Mk  1451-  52  was  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  under-garment.  The 
solitary  fisherman  when  diving  from  the  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  after  his  cast-net  usually 
divests  himself  of  all  clothing.  The  same  is  fre- 
quently done  in  summer  weather  when  fishermen 
haul  the  drag-net  into  the  boat  (Jn  217),  or  a  loin- 
cloth is  worn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tanner  and 
potter  at  their  work. 

Nakedness  thus  means  :  (1)  the  state  of  undress 
permitted  in  Oriental  family  life,  and  preferred  as 
an  adaptation  to  the  climate ;  (2)  insufficiency, 
amounting  sometimes  to  complete  want,  of  cloth- 
ing, involving  discomfort  and  suffering  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  and  destitute  (Mt  2536,  Ro  835,  2  Co 
ll27);  (3)  the  nudity  connected  with  immodest 
behaviour  (Ex  2026),  or  inflicted  as  a  humiliation 
on  prisoners  of  war  (Is  204) ;  and  (4)  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  unnatural  and  shameless  disloyalty 
to  God  (Ezk  2329,  Rev  318).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

NAME  (6vofia). — 1.  In  the  Gospels  the  word  is 
frequently  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation  or  title,  and  especially  to 
denote  personal  proper  names  (e.g.  Mt  102,  Mk  522, 
Lk  l5- 27,  Jn  l6).     See  following  article. 

2.  Rarely  it  is  found  in  the  sense  of  '  reputation,' 
'fame,'  'glory'  —  the  result  of  a  person's  name 
being  on  every  tongue.  So  it  is  said  of  Jesus, 
'  His  name  was  spread  abroad '  (Mk  614  ;  cf.  'a 
name  which  is  above  every  name,'  Ph  29). 

3.  But  especially  6vo/m  is  used,  like  Heb.  ap,  not 
as  a  mere  external  designation,  or  distinguishing 
label  attached  to  an  individual,  but  with  the 
suggestion  of  its  significance  as  characteristic  of 
personality.  Hence  the  importance  attached,  just 
as  in  the  OT,  to  the  choosing  of  a  name  (Mt  l21, 
Lk  iu.si.6S).   hence   also   (cf_    Gn   175.ie   3228)  the 

alteration  of  a  name,  or  the  addition  of  another 
name,  when  some  vital  fact  of  experience  has  made 
the  character  different  from  what  it  was  before 
(e.g.  Mt  1617- 18,  Ac  139).  It  is  when  we  remember 
that  '  name '  stands  for  character  that  we  see  the 
force  of  such  an  expression  as  '  to  receive  a  prophet 
in  the  name  of  a  prophet'  (Mt  1041).  This  does 
not  mean  to  receive  him  in  the  name  or  for  the 
sake  of  someone  else,  but  to  receive  him  in  his 
character  as  a  prophet— for  his  work's  sake,  and 
on  the  ground  of  what  he  himself  is. 

I.  This  use  of  6vo/ja  as  significant  of  character  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  with  reference  to  God 
—corresponding  here  again  to  the  employment  of 
cp  in  the  OT.  When  Mary  sings  in  the  Magnificat, 
Holy  is  his  name'  (Lk  l49),  it  is  the  revealed  char- 
acter of  God  that  is  meant.  When  Jesus  teaches 
His  disciples  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  say,  '  Hallowed 
be  thy  name'  (Mt  69=Lk  ll2),  it  is  that  Divine 
quality  of  Fatherhood  which  He  has  just  set  in  the 
very  forefront  of  the  prayer  that  He  desires  them 
to  hallow.  When  He  did  works  in  His  Father's 
name  (Jn  10*),  He  did  them  by  appealing  to  His 
father's  self-revelation,  and  hence  by  His  Father's 
authority.     When  He  exclaims,  'Father,  glorify 


thy  name'  (Jn  1228),  He  is  asking  the  Father  to 
complete  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  of  the  great  Gentile  world  represented  by  those 
Greek  seekers  who  now  stood  before  Him,  the 
manifestation  of  His  holiness  and  love  given  in  the 
Person  and  ministry  of  His  Son.  And  when  He 
says  in  the  Intercessory  Prayer,  '  I  have  manifested 
thy  name'  (176,  cf.  v.26),  He  is  speaking  once  more 
of  that  Fatherhood  of  God  of  which  His  own 
earthly  life  had  been  the  revelation  and  the 
pledge. 

5.  Corresponding  to  the  foregoing  use  of  6vofxa  as 
expressive  of  the  revealed  character  of  God,  is  the 
constant  employment  of  the  word,  not  only  in  the 
Gospels,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  NT,  to 
denote  the  character,  dignity,  authority,  and  even 
the  very  Personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  First  Evangelist  (Mt  1221) 
when  he  applies  to  Jesus  the  words  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  according  to  the  LXX  reading,  '  And  in  his 
name  shall  the  Gentiles  hope '  (Is  424).  The  mean- 
ing of  the  author  of  Acts  is  similar  when  he  writes, 
'The  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified'  (1917). 
When  our  Lord  speaks  of  those  who  'receive  a  little 
child  in  my  name'  (Mt  186||),  or  gives  a  gracious 
promise  to  the  two  or  three  who  in  His  name  are 
gathered  together  (v.20),  or  assures  us  that  whatso- 
ever we  shall  ask  in  His  name  the  Father  will 
bestow  (Jn  1623f-),  He  is  certainly  not  speaking  of 
the  use  of  His  name  as  a  species  of  magical  formula 
— nothing  could  be  further  from  the  mind  of  Christ 
(cf.  Mt  722) — but  of  a  service  and  worship  and  prayer 
undertaken  for  His  sake  or  inspired  by  faith  in  His 
Person.  And  when  in  the  Johannine  writings  the 
very  same  blessings  are  assured  to  those  who 
'believe  on  his  name'  (Jn  l12  223  318,  1  Jn  323  513) 
and  to  those  who  believe  on  Himself  (Jn  316  640, 
1  Jn  510 ;  cf.  esp.,  as  occurring  in  close  juxta- 
position, Jn  3'6  with  v.18,  and  1  Jn  510  with  v.13), 
it  seems  plain  that  by  '  the  name  of  Jesus '  is 
meant  the  Personality  of  Jesus  as  that  has  been 
summed  up  in  '  the  name ' — the  name,  above  all, 
of  '  only-begotten  Son  of  God '  ( Jn  318,  cf .  1  Jn  513). 

6.  There  are  certain  phrases  in  which  '  the  name 
of  Christ '  occurs  that  call  for  more  particular 
consideration.  (1)  Persecution  for  the  name. — 
When  our  Lord  said  to  His  disciples  that  they 
should  be  hated  and  persecuted  '  for  his  name  s 
sake'  (Mt  1022  249,  Mk  1313,  Lk  622  2112- 17) ;  when 
'  for  his  name's  sake '  shame  and  suffering  actually 
fell  upon  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Church  (Ac  541 
gie  1526) .  an(j  -when  St.  Paul  expresses  his  readiness 
not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  '  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (2113) — what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  these  expressions  ?  No  doubt  in  several 
of  these  cases  '  name '  is  practically  synonymous 
with  Person  ;  and  so  to  sutler  for  Christ's  name  is 
equivalent  to  suffering  for  His  sake — an  alternative 
phrase  which  is  also  employed  (Jn  1337-  38,  2  Co  1210, 
Ph  l29).  But  sometimes  it  seems  more  natural  to 
think  of  the  primary  meaning  of  'name'  as  an 
external  designation.  The  expression  vTrtp  tov 
6v6/j.a.Tos  used  in  Ac  541  (RV  'for  the  Name')  and 
3  Jn7  (RV  'for  the  sake  of  the  Name')  suggests 
that  'the  Name,'  like  'the  Way'  (Ac  92  199),  was 
a  technical  term,  and  that  to  suffer  for  '  the  Name ' 
meant  to  'suffer  as  a  Christian'  (1  P  416),  i.e.  as 
one  who  bore  the  name  of  being  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  name  '  Christian ' 
(wh.  see)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally 
used  by  Christ's  followers  themselves.  But  at  all 
events  it  was  employed  by  outsiders  (Ac  ll26  2628), 
and  came  to  be  employed  especially  by  enemies 
(1  P  416).  And  if  the  name  Xpicrriavoi  was  not 
current  within  the  Church,  there  was  a  party  in 
Corinth  that  claimed  to  be  distinctively  'of  Christ' 
(XpiaTod,  1  Co  l12),  while  St.  Paul  not  only  protests, 
with  reference  to  this  claim,  '  Is  Christ  divided  ? ' 
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(v.13),  but  says  a  little  further  on  in  the  Ep.,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  Christian  body,  'Ye  are  of 
Christ1  (v fie h  Se  XpicrroC,  323).  When,  again,  St. 
Peter  writes,  'If  ye  are  reproached  for  the  name 
of  Christ,  blessed  are  ye '  (IP  414),  it  is  evident  that 
the  reproach  is  brought  not  so  much  against  the 
name  of  Christ  itself  as  against  those  who  bear  it 
(cf.  v.16).  And  this  view  is  confirmed  when  we 
find  St.  James  speaking  of  '  the  honourable  name 
which  was  called  upon  you'  (Ja  27  RVm),  the 
reference  being  apparently  to  Christ's  name  as 
a  designation  that  came  to  be  applied  to  His 
people  —  probably  from  the  fact  that  His  name 
had  been  invoked  over  them  at  the  time  of  their 
baptism. 

(2)  Working  of  miracles  in  the  name. — In  the 
Gospels  references  to  the  working  of  miracles  (esp. 
the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits)  with  the  use  of  the 
name  are  found  in  Mt  722,  Mk  938f-  =  Lk  9491-,  Lk 
1017,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  Mk.'s  Gospel,  where, 
before  His  Ascension,  Jesus  is  represented  as  assur- 
ing His  disciples  that  those  who  believe  shall  have 
the  power  of  casting  out  demons  in  His  name  (1617). 
In  Ac  36ff-  (cf.  v.16  410-30)  St.  Peter  cures  the  lame 
beggar  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  by  commanding 
him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  to 
walk.  In  1618  St.  Paul,  with  the  invocation  of  the 
same  name,  casts  the  spirit  of  divination  out  of 
the  slave-girl  at  Philippi.  In  1913ff-  certain  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorcists,  take  upon  themselves  to  call 
over  those  possessed  by  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  sons  of  Sceva  in  particular  do 
this  to  their  own  confusion  ;  but  the  implication  of 
the  narrative  evidently  is  that  the  '  special  miracles' 
which  had  just  been  wrought  by  St.  Paul  himself 
were  accomplished  with  alike  invocation  (cf.  vv.u- 12 
with  v.13).  In  Ja  514  the  elders  of  the  Church  are 
told  to  pray  over  the  sick  man,  '  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

The  view  has  been  taken  that  this  use  of  the 
name  of  Christ  for  the  working  of  miracles  was 
nothing  more  than  the  employment  of  a  theurgic 
formula,  which  finds  its  analogue  in  the  invoca- 
tions and  incantations  of  ancient  magic  (so  esp. 
Conybeare,  JQR  viii,  ix).  We  may  be  sure  that 
in  so  far  as  such  a  use  of  His  name  was  commanded 
or  approved  by  our  Lord  Himself,  this  view  is 
quite  impossible  (cf.  Mt  72-').  And  as  for  the 
Apostolic  Church,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  name 
of  Jesus  was  invoked  by  both  Peter  and  Paul 
before  the  performance  of  a  miracle,  Peter's  prayer, 
after  the  miracle  at  the  Temple  gate,  that  God 
would  accompany  the  use  of  the  name  by  stretch- 
ing forth  His  hand  to  heal  (Ac  429- 30),  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  invoked  by 
the  Apostles  in  these  cases  simply  because  every 
appeal  to  God  was  made  through  the  Person  of  the 
Mediator.  The  influence  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
superstition  soon  brought  into  the  Church  a 
magical  and  theurgic  element,  which  gathered  speci- 
ally round  the  use  of  Christ's  name  in  formulas  of 
exorcism.  But  within  the  Apostolic  sphere,  at  all 
events,  it  was  not  a  formula,  however  sacred,  that 
was  believed  to  cast  out  demons  or  work  cures. 
St.  James,  after  enjoining  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
name  at  a  sick-bed,  adds  that  '  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  heal  the  sick '  ( Ja  515).  And  in  the  case  of 
the  impotent  man,  St.  Peter,  when  the  people  came 
crowding  into  Solomon's  Porch,  greatly  wondering 
(Ac  311),  said,  '  By  faith  in  his  name  hath  his  name 
made  this  man  strong  .  yea,  the  faith  which  is 
through  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness 
in  the  presence  of  you  all'  (v.16). 

(3)  Baptizing  in  (or  into)  the  name. — Christian 
baptism,  as  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  is  performed  in  (or  into)  the  name  of 
Christ  (Ac  2»  816  1048  195,  Ro  63,  Gal  327).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  our  Lord's  parting  instructions  to 


the  Eleven,  as  given  at  the  end  of  Mt.,  He  directs 
them  to  baptize  '  into  (or  in  ;  but  eh  is  the  preposi- 
tion used)  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (2819)— a  formula  that  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  NT.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of  the  logion  (in 
support  of  it  see  Resch,  TU  x.  2,  summarized  bv 
Marshall  in  ExpT  vi.  [1895]  p.  395  ff. ;  Bruce,  King, 
dom  of  God,  p.  258  ff. ;  against  it,  Holtzmann 
NT  Theol.  i.  378  ff.;  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dog.  i  79' 
Moffatt,  Hist.  NT,  p.  647  ff.  See,  further,  art' 
Baptism,  §  5).  But  if  we  accept  the  triple  formula 
as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  direct  evidence  of  its  use  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  certainly  creates  a  difficulty.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  shorter  form  is  simply  a  designation 
of  the  fact  that  baptism  was  administered  on  con- 
fession of  Jesus  as  Christ  and  Lord,  and  that  the 
Trinitarian  formula  would  invariably  be  employed 
in  the  actual  administration  of  the  sacrament 
does  not  meet  the  case,  for  we  know  that  in  the 
3rd  cent,  a  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  still 
common,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  con- 
troversy about  re-baptism  gathered  round  this 
very  point. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  at  first  the  efficacy  of  baptism  was  not 
attached  to  any  set  form  of  words.  The  Trini- 
tarian formula  itself  occurs  in  different  versions. 
Justin  gives  it  after  a  paraphrastic  fashion  (Apol. 
i.  61) ;  Tertullian  associates  the  name  of  the  Church 
with  the  names  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
(de  Bapt.  vi.),  and  a  like  usage  is  found  in  the 
Syrian  Church  (see  Scholten,  Taufformel,  p.  39). 
Corresponding  to  this  lack  of  fixity  in  the  longer 
forrn  is  the  absence  of  anything  like  uniformity  in 
the  shorter  one.  The  name  used  is  '  Jesus  Christ,' 
or  'the  Lord  Jesus,'  or  perhaps  even  simply  'Christ' 
(1  Co  l13  suggests  the  last) ;  while  the  relation  to 
the  name  is  variously  expressed  by  eh,  iv,  iirl  (iirl 
[or  iv]  rig  6i>6/j.a.Ti  'lyo-ov  X/>«rroC,  Ac  2s8  ;  eh  rb  6vop.a. 
toO  Kvplov  'Irjcrov,  Ac  816  195 ;  iv  rip  6v6/mti  tov  Kvplov, 
Ac  1048 ;  eh  Xpurrbv  'Irjcrovv,  Ro  63 ;  eh  Xpiarbv,  Gal 
327).  It  is  hardly  legitimate  to  simplify  this  diver- 
sity by  assuming,  with  Dean  Armitage  Robinson, 
that  eh  and  iv  are  really  synonymous  in  every  case, 
and  that  'in  the  name,'  not  'into  the  name,'  is 
always  the  proper  English  rendering  (EBi  i.  473). 
No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  '  the  inter- 
changeability  of  the  two  prepositions  in  late  Greek 
may  be  plentifully  illustrated  from  the  NT'  (cf. 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr.  i.  62,  66,  234  f.). 
But  this  is  far  from  deciding  the  question  whether 
in  the  case  of  baptism  they  are  used  indifferently, 
and  passages  like  Ro  63,  1  Co  1213,  Gal  ?F  strongly 
suggest  that  they  are  not. 

All  this  diversity  of  usage  seems  to  show  that 
slight  importance  was  attached  at  first  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  formula,  provided  that  it  was  clearly 
understood  what  Christian  baptism  meant,  and 
what  it  implied.  Relation  to  Christ  was  the  essen- 
tial matter.  And  as  Christian  baptism  in  the  NT 
is  invariably  conditional  upon  confession  of  Christ, 
so  it  was  administered  with  an  appeal  to  Christ  s 
authority  (iv  t<£  ovbtiari) ;  it  depended  for  its  reality 
upon  a  faith  that  rested  on  His  name  (iirl  ry 
6v6/mn) ;  and  it  was  the  outward  symbol  of  an 
actual  union  with  His  Person  (eh  rb  Svofia). 

Literature.— The  Lexx.  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer,  s.v. 
Snp*;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Name';  PRE3,  art.  ^e.< 
Bohmer,  Das  biblisehe  ' Im  S amen'  (1898);  Conybeare,  onra- 
tian  Demonology '  in  JQR  viii,  ix ;  Scholten,  Das  Taufformi, 
Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  181  ff.;  ExpT  vi.  [1895]  247,  395,  xi. 
[1899]  3,  xv.  [1904]  294;  Expositor,  Oct.  1902,  p.  251  ff.;  *■»• 
Chase  and  J.  A.  Robinson  in  JThSt,  July  1905  (vi.  481),  Jan. 
1906  (vii.  186),  Jan.  1907  (viii.  161).  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 
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names  very  soon  after  their  birth;  in  the  case  ol 
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male  children,  at  the  time  of  their  circumcision  on 
the  ei«hth  day  (Lk  l59  221).  The  name  was  selected 
in  honour  of  a  parent  or  relative  (15S),  or  because  of 
some  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth  of  the 
child  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  (Aram,  no'inb,  Gr. 
9u/ia's),  meaning  '  twin ' ;  in  the  case  of  our  Lord 
and  of  John  the  Baptist  the  name  had  been  selected 
beforehand  by  special  Divine  communication  (Mt 
]21  Lk  l13).  Indeed,  Jewish  names  generally  were 
significant,  referring  to  some  trait  in  the  child, 
actual  or  prophetic ;  some  feeling  or  hope  of  the 
parent  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  though  this  was 
perhaps  not  so  generally  true  as  in  the  early  OT 
period.  Such  old-fashioned  names  still  survived 
in  names  like  Nathanael  (NaSavo^X,  Heb.  Sxjn} 
'God  gave');  Zaphariah  (ZaxapLa-s,  Heb.  nn?? 
'Jehovah  remembered'). 

Surnames  were  quite  common  in  NT  times. 
Frequently  one  person  was  distinguished  from 
another  of  the  same  name  by  the  adding  of  the 
father's  name,  joined  by  the  Aramaic  word  bar 
(12),  'son  of,'  as  in  Simon  bar-Jona  (Mt  16"),  and 
also  in  such  names  as  Bartholomew,  'son  of  Tolmai,' 
and  Barabbas,  'son  of  a  father.'  The  Greek  idiom 
is  frequently  followed,  however,  as  in  Jn  2117 
'  Simon  of  Jonas ' ;  or,  written  more  fully  with  vi6s, 
'son,'  'Simon  son  of  Jonas'  (l42). 

The  presence  of  two  names  for  the  same  person 
in  the  Gospels  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  of  Palestine  in 
Christ's  day  were  bilingual.  Hence  persons  would 
have  an  Aramaic  and  a  Greek  name,  the  second 
translating  the  first,  or  being  quite  similar  in 
sound.  The  Greek  for  Thomas  ( '  twin ')  v/SisDidymus 
(Jn  ll16);  for  Cephas  (ne'3  'stone')  it  was  Peter 
(Uirpos,  l42).  Many  of  the  Jews  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels  are  known  to  us  only  by  Greek  names, 
so  widespread  had  the  influence  of  that  language 
become;  cf.  $L\nnros,  Philip  (l45),  and  'Avdpias, 
Andrew  (Mt  418). 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  personal  names  in 
Christ's  day — though  the  custom  existed  much 
earlier  and  was  widespread  (cf.  Gn  3228,  Dn  l7) — 
was  that  of  changing  the  name  or  adding  a  new 
name  at  some  important  crisis  in  the  life,  or 
because  of  some  manifest  characteristic  of  the 
person  so  named  (Mt  1618,  Mk  316-18). 

Surnames  were  sometimes  given  from  the  place 
where  one  lived  or  from  which  one  came,  as  in  the 
case  of  Judas  Iscariot  (wh.  see),  Mk  319 ;  or  from 
the  party  to  which  one  belonged :  Simon  the 
Zealot  (ZijXwnjs),  Lk  615. 

On  names  applied  to  Christ  see  following  article. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Names,  Proper' ;  EBi,  art. 
'Names';  Schurer,  HJP  n.  i.  47;  A.  Wright,  Some  N.T. 
Problems,  56  (in  St.  Mark),  74  (in  St.  Luke). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 
NAMES   AND    TITLES    OF    CHRIST.  —  That 

special  significance  is  attached  in  the  Gospels  to 
the  names  which  are  applied  to  our  Lord,  is  clearly 
suggested  by  the  reason  assigned  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  for  the  name  which  he  directed  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  bestow  upon  the  Babe  whose  birth  he 
foretold.  •  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  :  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins'  (Mt  l21). 
This  explanation  of  the  name  Jesus  suggests  that 
the  other  titles  that  are  used  to  distinguish  our 
Saviour  have  each  its  own  didactic  purpose,  and 
&Te i  intended  to  shed  light  on  some  special  aspect 
of  Christ's  mission  and  nature. 

1.  Jesus.  -The  name  Divinely  bestowed  upon 
our  Lord,  '  Jesus  '  ('Itjo-oOs,  the  Gr.  equivalent  of 
the  Heb.  Joshua  or  Jeshna  ywin;,  jp»;),  '  Jehovah  is 
salvation,'  was  one  of  the  commonest  of  male 
names  among  the  Jews.  Its  bestowal  upon  Christ 
had,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  Mt  l21,  peculiar  and 
special  significance.  It  meant  that  the  bearer  of 
the  name  should   in  this  unique  instance  of  its 


application  be  in  the  fullest  sense  all  that  the 
word  meant,  the  Divinely  sent  Saviour  of  His 
people,  and  in  particular  that  the  salvation  which 
He  should  work  out  should  be  a  moral  and  spiritual, 
not  a  temporal  deliverance.  The  name  Jesus,  as 
being  that  by  which  He  was  commonly  known 
among  His  countrymen,  is  used  by  the  Evangelists 
as  a  proper  name,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
other  names  or  titles  employed  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion.    See  separate  article  and  also  Salvation. 

2.  Immanuel. — In  connexion  w  ith  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Jesus  and  with  the  assurance  that  in  Him 
should  be  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  St. 
Matthew  applies  the  prophecy  (Is  714),  '  Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  God  with  us'  (Mt  l23).  The 
thought  present  to  the  Evangelist,  in  his  use  of  this 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  is  that  which  was  embodied  in 
the  OT  types  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  use  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  expression,  '  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  (to-K-fivwaev,  lit.  '  tabernacled ') 
among  us'  (Jn  l14).  The  name  Immanuel,  as 
applied  to  Christ  in  respect  of  His  Incarnation, 
thus  denotes  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  natures  in  the  person  of  the  God-man. 
See  also  separate  article. 

3.  Christ. — This  name  (Xp«rr<Ss,  'anointed,'  the 
exact  equivalent  in  Greek  of  the  word  '  Messiah ' 
rvt?>p)  holds  a  very  important  place  among  the  titles 
of  our  Lord. 

The  word  is  variously  applied  in  the  OT.  It  is  used  of  the 
high  priest,  who  is  called  '  the  anointed  priest '  (i  Upiis  i  xp'"^"i 
[rwan  [nan]),  or  more  fully,  i  Upeus  6  xp""'^  '  rm\iui/tins,  '  the 
anointed  priest  who  has  been  consecrated,'  the  participle 
TtTiXaupLivo;,  '  consecrated,'  being  added  to  the  translation 
apparently  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
anointing  (Lv  45,  cf.  622).  Its  use  as  a  designation  of  kings 
is  familiar,  as  in  the  title  '  the  Lord's  anointed '  (i  xi""""* 
tou  Ki/pitm  ftirr  OVp])  applied  to  Saul  (2  S  l14  etc.),  to  David 
(2  S  1921,  ps"  8938.  51'  13210. 17),  to  Cyrus,  in  connexion  with  his 
mission  as  the  deliverer  of  God's  people  (Is  451).  It  is  applied 
even  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  nation  consecrated  to  God 
(Ps  10515  l|  1  Ch  1622,  Hab  3").  It  occurs  as  a  title  of  the 
expected  Messiah  in  Ps  22  and  Dn  925.  In  the  latter  book  it 
occurs  with  special  reference  to  royal  authority,  as  a  result 
of  which  it  came  to  be  regularly  used  as  the  recognized  title  of 
Israel's  promised  deliverer  ;  cf.  its  use  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(481°  524),  an  apocalyptic  work  which  strongly  influenced  the 
theology  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  Gospels.'but  very  rarely, 
as  a  proper  name,  in  the  first  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  where  the  subject  of 
the  narrative  is  mentioned  in  such  expressions  as 
'  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  David,  son  of  Abraham  ' 
(Mt  l1),  'Jesus  Christ'  (Mk  l1,  where  vioO  rod 
deov  is  omitted  by  the  best  authorities),  or  where 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  distinguished  from  others 
who  bore  the  same  name,  as  in  the  phrase  '  Jesus 
who  is  called  Christ'  (Mt  2717-  22,  cf.  Mt  l16).  It 
appears  as  a  proper  name  in  the  passage  in  which 
St.  Matthew,  commenting  upon  the  genealogy 
of  the  family  of  Abraham,  notes  that  '  from 
the  carrying  away  to  Babylon  unto  the  Christ ' 
there  were  fourteen  generations  (Mt  1") ;  and  prob- 
ably also  in  the  one  passage  in  which  the  word 
occurs  without  the  article  (Mk  9"),  where  Jesus 
uses  the  words  'because  ye  belong  to  Christ.' 
With  these  exceptions  the  name  has  in  the  Gospels 
some  special  reference  to  our  Lord's  offices  and 
claims,  or  to  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Simeon  (Lk  226)  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  not  see  death 
till  he  had  seen  '  the  Lord's  Christ '  (rdx  xp^T0V 
Kvpiov — the  familiar  LXX  translation  of  ."tin;  ov? 
'  the  Lord's  anointed,'  the  title  of  all  Hebrew 
kings),  and  the  angel  announced  to  the  shepherds 
the  birth  of  a  Saviour  '  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  ' 
(Lk  2").  We  learn  from  St.  Matthew  (22)  that 
the  Magi  inquired  in  Jerusalem,   'Where  is  he 
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that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  '  Herod,  who  took 
this  as  referring  to  the  current  form  of  the  Mes- 
sianic hope,  and  regarded  the  Messiah  concerning 
whom  the  inquiry  was  made  as  a  possible  rival  to 
himself,  called  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and 
put  the  question  of  the  Magi  in  another  form, 
demanding  '  where  the  Christ  should  be  born.' 
Herod  and  the  Jewish  rulers  evidently  considered 
the  title  '  Christ '  as  synonymous  with  that  of 
'  King  of  the  Jews,'  in  accordance  with  the  general 
expectation  current  at  the  time.  To  them  the 
Messiah  was  a  king  who  should  derive  his  royal 
authority  from  his  Davidic  descent  and  reign  as 
a  temporal  prince.  The  Jews,  in  fact,  influenced 
largely  by  their  apocalyptic  literature,  had  so 
narrowed  their  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
title  '  Messiah '  as  to  make  it  signify  little  more 
than  a  king  by  Divine  right,  and,  leaving  out 
of  account  all  other  elements  of  the  Messianic 
promise,  to  associate  it  with  thoughts  of  a  kingdom 
which  was  of  this  world.  Our  Lord,  probably  for 
this  reason,  refrained  from  claiming  the  title  for 
Himself,  and  discouraged  its  use  by  others.  He 
forbade  the  demons  whom  He  cast  out  of  those 
possessed  to  confess  that  He  was  Christ  (Lk  441, 
cf.  Mk  l-5-  34  etc.).  When  Peter,  in  reply  to  the 
direct  question,  '  Who  say  ye  that  1  am  ? '  confessed 
His  Messiahship,  Jesus  strictly  commanded  the 
disciples  to  tell  no  man  that  He  was  the  Christ 
(Mt  1620).  On  the  other  hand,  He  revealed  Him- 
self as  the  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn 
425.  26)  jje  answered  the  doubting  message  of 
John,  '  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another  ? '  by  pointing  in  proof  of  His 
Messianic  claims  to  His  teaching  and  His  works 
of  beneficence  (Mt  ll2"6  I|  Lk  719"23).  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  He  accepted  the  con- 
fession of  the  first  disciples  when  they  acknow- 
ledged Him  to  be  the  Messiah  (Jn  l41tt-),  as 
He  afterwards  accepted  the  confession  of  Peter 
(Mt  1616) ;  and  when  the  high  priest  adjured  Him 
to  declare  whether  He  was  the  Christ,  He  answered 
in  the  affirmative  (Mt  2Gli3  ||  Mk  1461  [|  Lk  2267) ;  and 
before  His  final  rejection,  when  the  Jews  challenged 
Him,  'How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt?  If 
thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly,'  He  replied  that 
He  had  already  told  them,  and  that  His  claim 
was  confirmed  by  the  works  which  He  did  in  the 
Father's  name  (Jn  10'24-  25).  The  murmuring  of 
the  people  when  He  spoke  of  the  lifting  up  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  showed  that  by  that  time  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  His  ministry  was  that  He  did 
claim  to  be  the  Christ.  Jesus  had  just  said,  '  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me,'  to  which  the  people  replied,  '  We  have  heard 
out  of  the  law  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever :  and 
how  sayest  thou,  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  lifted 
up?'  (Jn  1232fr-);  and  again  St.  John  tells  us,  in 
connexion  with  the  incident  of  the  cure  of  the  man 
who  had  been  born  blind,  that  the  Jews  had  agreed 
that  if  any  man  should  confess  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue 
(Jn  922).  3     "  h 

From  these  various  instances  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be,  that  Jesus  discouraged  the  appli- 
cation to  Himself  of  the  title  '  Christ '  in  every 
case  in  which  it  was  likely  to  be  misunderstood  or 
to  lead  the  people,  with  their  narrow  views  as  to 
what  the  Messiah  should  be,  to  form  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  His  actual 
claims  and  His  actual  mission. 

His  aim  throughout  His  ministry  was  to  correct 
the  current  conceptions  of  the  expected  Messiah 
by  calling  attention  to  the  spiritual  significance  of 
the  national  hope,  and  to  the  true  meaning  of  that 
word  which  was  so  often  upon  their  lips,  thus 
gradually  preparing  them  to  accept  Himself  as 
the  Deliverer  who  had  been  promised  and  whom 


they  required.  This  explains,  on  the  one  hand 
His  reticence  on  most  occasions  as  to  His  personal 
claim  to  be  the  Christ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
His  frankness  at  other  times,  as  when  He  revealed 
Himself  as  the  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
who  had  learned  to  look  upon  the  promised  Messiah 
as  One  who  should  reveal  the  Father  and  the 
Father's  will. 

Jesus  sought  to  effect  His  purpose  in  various 
ways.  To  adduce  one  conspicuous  example,  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  to  a  well- 
known  Messianic  prophecy,  evidently  in  order  to 
correct  that  popular  belief  which  they  shared. 
He  asked  them,  'What  think  ye  of  Christ' 
WThose  son  is  he?'  (Mt  2242f-,  cf.  Mk  1235'-  ||  Lk 
2041),  clearly  treating  the  matter  as  a  question  in 
Biblical  theology  or  Scripture  interpretation.  They 
answered  His  question  in  terms  of  the  belief  then 
current,  'The  son  of  David.'  Then  Jesus,  by 
quoting  from  the  Psalms  a  passage  which  they 
understood  to  be  not  only  distinctly  Messianic,  but 
an  utterance  of  David  himself  (Ps  HO1),  showed 
some  of  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  the 
belief  that  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  owed  his 
authority  to  his  Davidic  descent.  '  How  is  David's 
son  David's  Lord  ? '  Thus  our  Lord  suggested  the 
need  there  was  of  carefully  revising  the  whole 
question  of  Messianic  prophecy,  that  the  people 
should  ask  themselves  whether  they  had  taken 
into  account  not  one  element  or  aspect  of  the 
problem  only,  but  all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken 
concerning  the  Christ.  Until  they  had  done  this 
and  were  in  a  position  to  judge  the  Person,  mission, 
work,  and  claims  of  Jesus  by  the  light  shed  upon 
the  subject  by  such  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
question,  they  must  necessarily  find  not  merely 
the  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus,  but  the  OT  reve- 
lation itself,  a  dark  problem  full  of  insoluble 
enigmas. 

Thus  Jesus  sought  gradually  to  lead  His  country- 
men to  rise  above  their  narrow  views,  and,  instead 
of  making  an  unintelligent  use  of  words  and  names, 
mere  signs  of  spiritual  truths,  to  apprehend  the 
thing  signified  by  them.  Thus  He  taught  them 
that  'the  Christ,'  'the  Messiah,'  'the  Lord's 
Anointed,'  simply  meant  '  him  whom  the  Father 
sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world '  ( Jn  1036)  that 
He  might  '  do  the '  Father's  '  will  and  finish  his 
work '  (Jn  4s4,  cf.  174).  The  anointing  which  the 
name  denoted,  and  of  which  under  the  old  economy 
priests  and  kings,  as  types  of  the  coming  Deliverer, 
were  the  subjects,  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  whose  effectual  working  God's  will  was 
done.  The  Christ  of  God,  the  Anointed  One  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  Antitype  to  which  those 
types  more  or  less  clearly  pointed,  was  He  upon 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  and  abode  according 
to  the  prophecy  (Is  ll2-3),  and  who  was  thus  equipped 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  will.  We  mav 
compare  with  this  what  we  learn  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Baptist  knew 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  The  appointed  sign 
was  the  descent  upon  Him  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  dove.  '  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the 
Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same 
is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Jnlf)- 
That  was  the  anointing  which  constituted  Him 
the  Christ,  and  by  which  He  was  publicly  set 
apart  for  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the 
Father's  purpose  of  redemption.  This  truth  was 
not  fully  learned,  and  therefore  the  name  in  which 
the  truth  was  enshrined  could  not  be  used,  with  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  meaning,  even  by  tne 
most  intimate  disciples  of  Jesus,  until  after  tne 
Resurrection,  when  they  knew  that  the  doing  or 
the  Father's  will,  for  which  He  had  been  anointed 
with  the  Spirit,  involved  the  sufferings,  death,  ana 
resurrection  of  the  Christ  (Lk  2446),  after  which,  ana 
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as  a  result  of  which,  Christ  si  ould  impart  to  His 
followers  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  com- 
municate to  them  all  the  benefits  of  His  redemptive 
work.    See  also  art.  Messiah. 

4.  Son  of  David ;  King  of  Israel ;  King  of  the 
Jews.— These  titles,  closely  connected  with  that  of 
'Christ,'  and,  like  it,  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  inadequate  conceptions  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  were  little  favoured  by  our  Lord. 
They  had,  however,  their  own  significance  for  the 
Evangelists  in  respect  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Thus  St.  Matthew  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel  calls  Jesus  'son  of  David,' 
and  prefaces  his  narrative  with  a  genealogical 
table  in  which  he  notes  Christ's  place  in  history  as 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David  (Mt  Vs-), 
while  in  ch.  2  he  calls  attention  to  the  general 
expectation  prevalent  among  the  nations  that  the 
Messiah  should  appear  as  a  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Judah  (Mt  2-).  St.  Luke  also  traces  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus,  and  calls  attention  to  His  descent  from 
David,  in  connexion  with  which  he  explains  how 
it  happened  that  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  though 
the  home  of  Mary  and  Joseph  was  in  Nazareth  in 
Galilee  (Lk  2lff-  "S23"38).  The  Evangelist  further 
emphasizes  the  point  of  our  Lord's  Davidic  descent 
by  recording  the  words  of  Gabriel  at  the  Annun- 
ciation :  '  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David '  (Lk  l3-).  The  aim  of 
these  Evangelists  in  noting  these  points  is  to  show 
that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  OT  prophecy,  and,  in 
particular,  the  promise  that  the  Christ  should 
come  of  the  house  of  David,  find  their  fulfilment. 
The  connexion  between  the  Old  Covenant  and  the 
New  having  been  thus  established,  and  Jesus 
proved  to  be  the  subject  of  OT  prophecies  of  the 
coming  Deliverer,  the  title  '  Son  of  David '  ceases 
to  be  used  or  referred  to  until  the  Gospel  narrative 
reaches  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Then  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  addressed  as  '  Son 
of  David  '  by  the  two  blind  men  (Mt  927),  by  the 
Syrophoenician  woman  (Mt  1522),  by  the  blind  men 
at  Jericho  (Mt  2030  ||  Mk  1047-  4S  ||  Lk  1838-  3i>) ;  and 
that  He  was  saluted  as  such  by  the  multitude  at 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  219 1| 
Mk  ll10).  That  the  popular  belief  made  the  Davidic 
descent  of  the  Messiah  an  essential  element,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  exclamation  of  the  multitude  on  the 
occasion  on  which  He  healed  one  '  possessed  with 
a  devil,  blind  and  dumb,'  '  Is  not  this  the  son  of 
David?'  (Mt  1223);  by  the  objection  raised  at 
another  time  by  those  who  maintained  that  Christ 
should  come  not  from  Galilee,  but  '  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where 
David  was '  ( Jn  742) ;  and  by  the  answer  of  the 
Pharisees  to  our  Lord's  question,  '  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?'  (Mt  2242,  cf.  Mk  1235  ||  Lk  20«). 

Closely  connected  with  the  title  '  Son  of  David  ' 
are  those  of  '  King  of  Israel '  and  '  King  of  the 
Jews.'  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  '  King  of  the 
Jews '  by  the  Magi  (Mt  22,  cf.  Lk  l32- 33),  and  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  His  being  addressed  as 
'  King  of  Israel '  is  the  confession  of  Nathanael, 
'Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel '  (Jn  1«).  All  other  instances  of  the  use  of 
these  titles  belong  to  the  narrative  of  the  last 
week  of  Christ's  ministry.      He   was    hailed   as 

King  of  Israel'  (Jn  1213,  cf.  Lk  1938)  at  His 
triumphal  entry,  when  He  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  acceding  to  the  popular  desire,  and  when 
He  so  far  countenanced  it  by  literally  and  in  the 
most  public  manner  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (99),  riding  into  Jerusalem  upon  a  young 
ass,  the  use  of  which  He  had  claimed  on  the  ground 
that  '  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him '  (Mt  213  ||  Mk  ll3 
II  Lk  1931).  The  title  appears  after  this  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus, 
whose  claim  to  be  '  Christ,  a  King,'  was  the  pre- 


text used  by  the  chief  priests  for  delivering  Him 
over  to  Pilate  (Lk  232).  Pilate,  hearing  this  charge 
brought  against  his  prisoner,  asked  Jesus,  '  Art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?'  (Mk  15'J  ||  Lk  233). 
Jesus  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  explained  that 
the  Kingdom  which  He  claimed  was  spiritual,  not 
temporal  (Jn  1833"37).  After  this  the  titles  '  King 
of  Israel '  and  '  King  of  the  Jews '  are  '  applied 
to  Jesus  by  Pilate,  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the 
Jews,  with  associations  of  mockery  and  abuse 
(Mt  2729- 42  ||  Mk  15i8;  32  J|  Lk  2337 1|  Jn  193-  »• 15) ;  and 
with  the  same  associations  the  title  '  King  of  the 
Jews '  was  affixed  to  the  cross  (Mt  2737  II  Mk  1526 1| 
Lk  2338  ||  Jn  1919).  The  explanation  already  sug- 
gested of  our  Lord's  avoidance  of  the  name  Christ 
has  special  force  here.  Misunderstood  as  those 
titles  were,  Jesus  systematically  discouraged  their 
use  as  being  calculated  to  create  a  false  impression 
of  His  actual  claims.  The  trial  before  Pilate  and 
Herod  and  the  scene  at  the  Crucifixion  themselves 
illustrate  the  reason  for  Christ's  refusal  to  accept 
the  royal  honours  which  the  people  would  have 
pressed  upon  Him.  In  the  opinion  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  the  royalty  of  Jesus  and  His  crucifixion 
as  an  impostor  and  malefactor  involved  a  grotesque 
contradiction.  The  cry  of  derision,  '  He  is  the 
King  of  Israel,  let  him  come  down  from  the  cross ' 
(Mt  2742  ||  Mk  1530),  was  but  another  form  of  the 
popular  belief  that  a  suffering  Saviour  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  that  the  Christ  could  not  be 
subject  to  death  (Jn  1234).     See  also  art.  King. 

5.  Son  of  God.  • —  This  title,  as  it  was  known 
among  the  Jews,  had  in  it  a  very  considerable 
element  of  ambiguity.  We  can  understand  why 
this  was  so  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  in 
OT  Scripture  the  expression  is  more  than  once 
used  of  others  besides  a  Divine  Being.  It  is  used 
of  angels  (Gn  62-  \  Job  1°  21  387),  of  kings,  and 
even  of  the  nation  of  Israel  (2  S  714,  Ps  826,  Ex 
422).  In  the  New  Test.,  again,  it  is  applied  to 
Adam  (Lk  338),  where  the  reference  is  to  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  by  his  creation  he  stands  to 
God  ;  and  Jesus  Himself  uses  the  expression  '  sons 
of  God '  with  reference  to  believers,  where  He  says 
that  in  heaven  '  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ; 
and  are  the  'children  (Gr.  viol,  "sons")  of  God' 
(Lk  2036). 

The  use  of  the  name  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  is 
traceable  to  OT  prophecies  like  that  of  Ps  27  '  Thou 
art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  Thus 
'  Son  of  God '  came  to  be  synonymous  with  '  Christ.' 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  so  used  even  by  Peter  in 
his  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi  (Mt  1G16,  cf.  Mk 
829  'Thou  art  the  Christ,'  and  Lk  920  'the  Christ 
of  God,'  with  Jn  669  '  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  6  S710S 
rov  deov),  and  it  was  certainly  understood  in  that 
sense,  i.e.  as  strictly  Messianic,  by  the  Jews  gener- 
ally in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  To  them  the  Messiah 
as  such  was  Son  of  God.  Thus  in  Nathanael's 
confession  the  latter  name  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  the  Messianic  title  '  King  of  Israel ' ;  and 
John  the  Baptist,  after  relating  the  incident  by 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  showed  him  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  concludes  with  the  words,  '  I  saw 
and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God'  (Jn 
l49,  cf.  v.34).  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  We  find  it  in  the  Annuncia- 
tion :  '  That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God '  (Lk  l35).  In 
the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  Baptism  and  the 
Transfiguration  we  learn  that  on  both  occasions 
Jesus  was  hailed  as  God's  Son  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  (Mt  3n  ||  Mk  l11  ||  Lk  322,  cf.  Mt  175  II  Mk 
97  ||  Lk  935).  Again,  the  Synoptists  give  various 
instances  in  which  Jesus  was  called  '  Son  of  God  ' 
by  others,  as  by  Satan  (Mt  43- 6  ||  Lk  43- 9),  by  the 
demons  whom  He  cast  out  of  those  who  were 
possessed  (Mk  311,  Lk  441),  and  by  the  occupants  of 
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Peter's  boat  after  the  second  stilling  of  the  storm 
on  the  lake  (Mt  1483).  Again,  as  already  noted, 
Peter  confessed  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.'  To  these  may  be  added  the 
testimony  at  the  cross  by  the  centurion  and  others 
(Mt  2754),  '  Truly  this  was  the  (a)  son  of  God.'  Of 
its  use  by  Jesus  Himself  the  Synoptists  record 
no  direct  instance,  though  they  record  allusions  in 
His  parabolic  teaching  which  clearly  point  to  Him- 
self as  the  Son  of  the  King  (Mt  222ff-)  or  of  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  (Mt  2137"39  ||  Mk  126"8  ||  Lk  2013"15), 
and  take  note  of  His  acceptance  of  the  title  as  in- 
volved in  His  answer  to  the  direct  questions  of  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  '  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Blessed  ? '  (Mk  1461) ;  '  Art  thou  then  the 
Son  of  God  ? '  (Mt  2663,  cf.  Lk  2267-  70).  Further,  in 
the  baptismal  formula  Jesus  instructs  the  disciples 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Mt  2819). 

In  addition  to  the  instances  already  cited  in 
which  He  was  called  '  Son  of  God '  by  others,  there 
are  those  in  which  Jesus  was  challenged  to  prove 
Himself  Son  of  God  by  coming  down  from  the 
cross,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  title  is  used  in 
its  purely  Messianic  sense  as  that  was  currently 
understood  among  the  Jews  (Mt  2740). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable prominence  is  given  to  our  Lord's  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  Jesus  clearly  con- 
veys the  impression  that  the  Divine  Sonship  there 
spoken  of  means  very  much  more  than  was  in- 
volved in  the  popular  Messianic  use  of  the  name. 
But  even  in  that  Gospel  the  actual  use  of  the  title 
is  confined  to  a  very  few  passages.  Jesus  applies 
it  to  Himself  in  the  narrative  of  the  man  who  was 
born  blind  (935_37) ;  again  (1036)  where  He  says,  'I 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God';  justifying  His  claim  to 
the  title  in  that  passage  in  which  He  says  '  The 
Father  loveth  the  Son,'  etc.  (Jn  520) ;  in  His  re- 
marks on  the  illness  of  Lazarus  :  '  This  sickness 
is  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 

may  be  glorified  thereby'  (ll4) ;  and  in  the  Inter- 
cessory Prayer  (171).  Elsewhere  He  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Son  of  God  by  Nathanael  (l49)  and 
by  Martha  (ll27).  Among  the  charges  brought 
against  Him  by  His  enemies  this  is  specially 
emphasized,  that  '  He  made  himself  the  Son  of 
God'  (197). 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  such  instances  as  we  find  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  use  of  the  name  '  Son  of  God '  is, 
that,  as  it  had  come  to  be  employed  by  the  Jews, 
it  was  at  best  a  vague  and  indefinite  term.  It  did 
not  necessarily  involve  the  conception  of  essential 
Deity,  eternal  participation  in  the  attributes  of 
Godhead.  The  object  of  the  Gospels  was  to  show 
how  Jesus  appeared  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Father, 
and  that  salvation  could  come  only  through  One 
who  was  Himself  equal  with  God  assuming  the 
nature  of  humanity,  dwelling  among  men,  and 
suffering  in  their  place.  Such  a  revelation  so  far 
transcended  the  current  expectations  of  the  people 
as  to  the  nature  and  work  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
that  the  full  realization  of  the  significance  of 
Christ's  mission  could  not  be  attained  until  His 
work  was  completely  accomplished  and  Jesus  was 
revealed  as  the  Son  of  God  with  power.  This  view 
of  the  history  of  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  is  well 
illustrated  by  Wendt  ( The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p. 
133)  :  '  According  to  the  Jewish  idea,  the  Messianic 
King  was  also  Son  of  God  ;  according  to  Jesus'  idea, 
the  Son  of  God  as  such  was  the  Messianic  King.' 
Here  as  elsewhere  Jesus  sought  to  enlarge  and 
elevate  the  current  conception  of  the  Messianic 
hope,  and  to  show  that  the  Redeemer  of  Israel 
and  the  world  was  none  else  than  the  Son  of  God, 
by  nature  and  essence  equal  with  God,  and  not 


in  that  secondary  sense  in  which  that  name  had 
hitherto  been  understood.  Such  a  revelation  could 
be  made  only  gradually,  hence  the  sparing  use  hv 
Christ  of  the  title  '  Son  of  God.'  y 

The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  special  prominence  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  essential  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus.  That  indications  of  it  are  found  in  the 
Synoptists  themselves  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  cases  already  cited,  the  testimony  of  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  the  Baptism  and  at  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  our  Lord's  argument  from  Ps  1101 
that  Christ  must  be  more  than  Son  of  David  since 
David  himself  calls  Him  Lord,  but  from  such  an 
utterance  as  this  of  our  Lord  Himself  recorded  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  :  '  All  things  are  de- 
livered  unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any 
man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  him'  (Mt  ll-7  ||  Lk 
1022).  But  our  Lord's  claim  to  be  Son  of  God  rar' 
e&xv"  is  one  of  the  central  features  of  the  Johan- 
nine  discourses  no  less  than  of  the  teaching  of  St. 
John  himself.  St.  John  identifies  Christ  with  the 
Eternal  Logos,  and  calls  Him  'the  only -begotten 
of  the  Father '  ( Jn  l14) ;  and  Jesus  applies  to  Him- 
self the  same  expression  (318-18)  in  terms  which 
distinctly  assert  His  essential  Sonship  and  His 
pre-existence,  and  declares  that  the  unbelieving 
are  '  condemned  already '  because  they  have  '  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God '  (31S).  Jesus  associates  His  work  with  that 
of  the  Father  (5"),  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  at 
once  to  expose  Himself  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 
So  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that  the  Jews  sougfit 
the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  '  He  said  also  that 
God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with 
God '  (5'8),  their  interpretation  of  His  words  being 
justified  by  His  language  on  other  occasions,  as 
when  He  said,  'Before  Abraham  was,  I  am'  (858), 
an  expression  at  once  suggestive  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  the  sacred  name  Jehovah  itself.  And 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Jews  put  such 
a  construction  upon  His  words,  Jesus  enlarged 
upon  the  theme,  and  claimed  for  Himself  power 
and  authority  to  give  life  to  the  dead  and  to 
execute  judgment  (5'9"30).  In  the  same  connexion 
He  declares  it  to  be  the  Father's  will '  that  all  men 
should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father '  (523) ;  and  in  other  places  asserts  His 
essential  oneness  with  the  Father  (1030),  and  claims 
to  have  shared  His  glory  '  before  the  world  was ' 
(175).  He  claims,  moreover,  to  have  received  from 
the  Father  '  power  over  all  flesh,'  to  '  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  '  the  Father  has '  given  him '  (IV2) ; 
while  in  more  than  one  passage  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  He  came  from  God  and  should 
return  to  Him  (133  638-  «•  «  728- 33-  »  814- I6- I8' * 42 
1 628.  so)  Again,  while  He  teaches  His  disciples  to 
regard  God  as  their  Father  (so  2017,  where  He  says 
'  My  Father  and  your  Father '),  and  to  pray  to  Hun 
as  such  (as  He  does  also  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels), 
'  He  never  places  His  filial  relationship  on  a  level 
with  theirs '  (Weiss).  On  the  contrary,  He  speaks 
at  times  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  with  exclusive 
reference  to  Himself,  as,  e.g.,  where  He  says  (6  ), 
1  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save 
he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father,  a 
passage  which,  as  Holtzmann  points  out,  'sh0?8 
clearly  that  there  the  historical  appearance  of  the 
Son  is  connected  with  the  supra-historical  being  or 
the  pre-existent  Logos.'  .,, 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  while  the  true 
'  Son  of  God,'  which  had  come  to  be  associated  witn 
essentially  theocratic  ideas,  as  of  the  election  or 
Israel  by  'the  adoption  of  grace  as  sons  of  God,  ana 
of  the  Messiah  as  King  of  Israel,  and  was  there- 
fore open  to  misunderstanding  and  misconstruc- 
tion, was  seldom  used  by  Jesus  or  His  disciples 
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as  a  title  of  our  Lord;  the  testimony  of  all  the 
Gospels,  and  especially  of  the  Fourth,  distinctly 
shows  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  as  essentially  and 
eternally  One  with  God  the  Father  (cf.  St.  John's 
summary  of  the  aim  of  his  Gospel  in  2031  '  These 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name ').  See  also  sep. 
article.  . 

6.  The  Word  or  The  Logos.  This  name  is 
peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  there  it  occurs 
only  in  the  Prologue  (Jn  l1-  14).  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  as  to  the  probable  sources  from  which 
the  Apostle  derived  his  conception  of  Christ  as 
the  Logos— a  controversy  the  more  natural  that  the 
term  '  the  Word '  as  used  by  St.  John  represents  the 
meeting  point  of  Hebrew  theology,  Hellenic  philo- 
sophy, and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  that 
controversy  little  reference  need  here  be  made. 
See  art.  Logos. 

The  Logos  doctrine  of  St.  John  may  be  sum- 
marized thus.  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  the 
history  of  mankind  is  a  complete  unity.  Creation, 
Providence,  and  Redemption  are  parts  of  the  same 
k'rand  purpose,  whose  object  is  the  highest  well- 
being  of  God's  creatures,  and  especially  of  man, 
the  head  and  crown  of  the  creation.  In  each  we 
have  God  revealing  Himself,  and  that  through  a 
Mediator.  This  Mediator,  more  or  less  darkly 
imagined -by  mankind  from  the  beginning  until 
these  last  times,  and  more  or  less  clearly  revealed 
to  God's  chosen  people  in  the  days  of  the  fathers 
as  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  or  the  Angel  of  the 
Presence,  is  the  same  in  whom  He  has  now  mani- 
fested Himself,  the  Christ  by  whom  God  has  now 
spoken  to  those  to  whom  the  promise  was  given, 
and  who  had  long  been  expecting  their  Messiah, 
and  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  as  many  as  will  receive 
Him.  Thus  is  the  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
the  very  Word  of  God,  the  last,  the  perfect 
revelation  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  is  St.  John's  appeal 
to  the  nations,  and  speaks  thus  :  '  In  Christ  Jesus, 
whom  we  knew,  who  as  a  man  among  men  com- 
plied with  us,  God  has  spoken,  has  manifested 
Himself  to  us  who  beheld  His  glory,  and  to  all  that 
have  welcomed  that  Word  of  the  Father.  In 
Christ  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men.'  This  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Logos,  the 
same  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  neces- 
sarily involves  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  Deity 
and  eternal  pre-existence  of  Christ.  But  the  point 
which  St.  John  specially  brings  out  by  his  use  of 
the  term  is  that  in  Christ  God  perfectly  reveals 
Himself  to  man,  and  gives  to  all  that  receive 
Christ  that  adoption  by  which  they  may  become 
'  children  of  God '  {t4kvo.  deov,  not  viol,  Jn  l12 ;  cf .  1  Jn 
31).  Having  in  the  Prologue  established  this  point, 
St.  John  makes  no  further  use  of  the  term  Logos 
in  his  Gospel,  where  '  Son '  or  '  Son  of  God  '  takes 
its  place. 

7.  Son  of  Man.— This  title  seems  to  have  been 
most  favoured  by  our  Lord,  and  occurs  with  great 
frequency,  especially  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Two 
typical  instances  may  be  given  of  our  Lord's 
preference  for  this  name.  One  is  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  where  the  title  least  frequently 
occurs  — that  of  Christ's  answer  to  Nathanaei, 
who  had  just  acknowledged  Him  as  Son  of  God. 
Jesus,  accepting  Nathanael's  confession,  replied 
J{JUS  :  '  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under 
the  fig-tree,  believest  thou  ?  thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  ye  shall 
see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 


and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man '  ( Jn  l50- 51). 
The  other  is  His  reply  to  the  adjuration  of  the 
high  priest,  who  asked  Him  whether  He  was  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  which  again,  immediately 
after  acknowledging  that  such  was  His  claim,  He 
spoke  of  Himself  as  Son  of  Man,  and  that  in  con- 
nexion with  a  prophecy  of  His  apx>earing  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  (Mt  2663-64  ||  Mk  1461-  62  ||  Lk  2267"70).  For 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  title  '  Son  of  Man,' 
see  separate  article. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  Jesus  used  the  title  'Son  of  Man,'  the 
answer  is  suggested  by  the  connexion  in  which  at 
various  times  He  so  described  Himself.  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  this  way  :  God  manifesting  Him- 
self to  man  in  a  form  which  man  as  man  can 
understand.  Comparing  the  passages  in  which 
the  title  is  used  by  Christ,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  that  He  uses  it  in  connexion  both  with 
His  humiliation  and  with  His  exaltation.  We  find 
it  associated  with  thoughts  of  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  Jesus, — as  where  He  says :  '  Foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ' 
(Mt  8-°  ||  Lk  958).  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  connexion 
with  His  sufferings  and  death,  as  where  He  tells 
His  disciples  that  as  John  was  slain  by  Herod,  so 
shall  it  be  done  to  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt  1712  II  Mk 
912).  Again,  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  'be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  men  '  (Lk  944  ||  Mt  1722,  cf. 
Mt  2018  ||  Mk  1(F  ||  Lk  1831"33,  Mt  2646  ||  Mk  14«), 
'and  suffer  many  things'  (Mk  831  ||  Lk  922).  Thus 
also  Jesus  states  this  as  the  mission  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  that  He  •  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many '  (Mt  2028  ||  Mk  1046).  Again,  the  title  is  used 
where  the  thought  expressed  is  that  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  Jesus  with  human  joys  as  with  human 
sorrows,  in  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  asceti- 
cism of  John  and  the  sociable  disposition  of  our 
Lord  (Mt  llI8-19||Lk  7s3-34);  while  the  same 
thought  appears  in  another  form,  where  Jesus, 
justifying  His  acceptance  of  the  hospitality  of 
Zacchaius,  says  :  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  1910).  In 
other  passages  the  use  of  the  name  suggests  the 
coexistence  of  Messianic  authority  with  the  lowli- 
ness of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  in  the  narrative 
of  the  healing  of  the  paratytic,  in  connexion  with 
which  Jesus  says  that  '  the  Son  of  Man  has  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins'  (Mt  96  ||  Mk  210  ||  Lk  524) ; 
and  St.  Matthew  notes  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  multitude,  as  that  'they  marvelled,  and 
glorified  God  which  had  given  such  power  unto 
men.'  To  this  class  of  passages  may  be  referred 
also  our  Lord's  saying  concerning  blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  Man  and  that  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  1232).  The  Son  of  Man,  in  His  humilia- 
tion, veiling  His  Divine  nature,  appearing  to  men 
like  one  of  themselves,  may  not  be  recognized  for 
what  He  is.  Blasphemy  against  Him,  therefore, 
as  resulting  only  from  ignorance  and  unbelief, 
admits  of  forgiveness  ;  whereas  blasphemy  against 
the  Spirit  of  God,  a  presumptuous  offence  against 
the  Deity,  cannot  be  forgiven.  Again,  the  title  is 
used  of  Jesus  in  respect  of  His  representative 
character,  where  He  asserts  His  right  as  Son  of 
Man  to  interpret  the  Sabbath  law  (Mt  128  ||  Mk 
227. 28j#  '  Jesus  regarded  the  institution  from  a 
philanthropic  point  of  view,  and  He  claimed  lord- 
ship over  it  for  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  ground  of 
His  sympathy  with  mankind,  which  He  deemed  a 
far  more  reliable  interpreter  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose and  guide  in  observance,  than  the  merciless 
rigour  of  the  Rabbis'  (Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p. 
174).  A  connecting  link  between  these  uses  of  the 
title  and  those  which   specially  refer  to  Christ'" 
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Exaltation  is  found  in  those  passages  in  which 
Jesus  so  calls  Himself  with  reference  to  His 
mission  as  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  So  in 
the  parable  of  the  Tares.  '  He  that  soweth  the 
good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man'  (Mt  1337).  'The 
Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels'  (v.41). 
Here  Jesus  identifies  the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  with  the  Judge  of  the  world, 
using  the  same  title  in  both  connexions.  He 
who  as  Son  of  Man  seeks  with  all  patience  and 
forbearance  to  establish  His  Kingdom  by  manifes- 
tation of  the  grace  of  God,  is  He  who  must  judge 
mankind  according  as  they  have  accepted  or  re- 
jected His  message  of  salvation. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  use  of  the 
name  Son  of  Man  is  that  which  is  directly  and 
specially  connected  with  the  thought  of  Jesus  in 
His  Exaltation.  We  see  this  in  all  His  predictions 
of  His  Second  Coming.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  His  appearing, 
He  says  :  '  At  an  hour  when  ye  think  not  the  Son 
of  Man  cometh'  (Mt  2444 1|  Lk  124»).  The  Son  of 
Man  is  to  appear  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning 
(Mt  24"  ||  Lk  1724),  and  the  circumstances  of  His 
appearing  are  compared  to  those  of  the  world  in 
the  days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot  (Mt  2437  ||  Lk  1726"32). 
He  is  to  come  after  the  great  tribulation  (Mt  2430 
||  Mk  1326  ||  Lk  2127).  His  advent  is  to  be  announced 
by  '  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  appearing  in  the 
heavens '  (Mt  2430).  He  is  to  sit  as  a  King  upon 
the  throne  of  His  glory  (Mt  2531),  when  His  Apostles 
shall  be  associated  with  Him,  judging  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (Mt  1928,  cf.  Lk  2229-  30). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  name  '  Son  of  Man '  is 
used  in  connexion  with  the  pre-existence  of  Christ : 
'  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven'  (313,  cf.  662).  As  Son  of  Man 
He  is  Mediator  between  Heaven  and  Earth  (Jn  l51). 
Judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man  as  such 
( Jn  5-7).  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  associations 
of  this  title  with  the  coming  judgment  (cf.  besides 
the  passages  just  noted,  Mt  2664  ||  Mk  1462 1|  Lk  226u). 
Again,  Jesus  concludes  one  of  His  discourses  on 
'The  Last  Things'  with  an  emphatic  warning  to 
His  own  disciples  to  watch  and  pray  that  they 
'  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  stand  before  the 

Son  of  Man'  (Lk  2136).  The  meaning  of  all  this  is 
plain.  The  Son  of  Man  as  such  is  the  Judge  of 
man.  Man  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  '  tried  by  his 
peers.'  The  Son  of  Man,  as  bearing  the  nature  of 
man,  capable  of  understanding  and  sympathizing 
witli  him,  is  to  appear  at  last  as  the  Judge  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  clear  that  the  meaning  of  the  title  cannot 
be  limited  to  any  of  those  conceptions  which  have 
been  suggested  of  Christ  as  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
still  less  to  the  thought  of  the  humanity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  It  was 
rather  used,  as  Wendt  puts  it,  very  much  '  to  raise 
problems  and  to  incite,'  among  Christ's  hearers, 
'reflexion  and  the  use  of  their  own  judgment.' 
'  It  contained,  in  nuce,  through  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  OT  Scripture,'  'a  solution  of  the 
paradox  of  the  coexistence'  in  Jesus  'of  lowly 
humanity  with  lofty  Messianic  dignity'  (Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p.  148). 

8.  To  these  characteristic  titles  of  our  Lord  may 
be  added  those  of  Lord,  Master  (/ctfpios,  ^Trio-raTijs, 
SiSao-KaXos),  Rabbi,  which  are  variously  used.  The 
title  '  Lord '  appears  most  frequently  as  the  equi- 
valent of  'Master'  (eTrio-TdTijs),  'Teacher'  (5i5d<r- 
/caAos)  simply.  So  Martha  addressed  Jesus  as 
Lord  {Kvpie)  when  complaining  of  Mary's  con- 
duct in  the  household  of  Bethany  (Lk  IO46).  The 
same  word  is  used  by  the  disciples  in  peril  on  the 
fcea  of  Galilee  (Mt  825),  in  which  case  the  parallels 
in  St.    Mark's  account  (5i5d<r/ca\e)   and 


'  Teacher ' 


'  Master '  (twt.aTa.Ta)  in  St.  Luke's,  illustrate  the 
sense  in  which  it  occurs  (Mk  4s8,  cf.  Lk  824).  So 
again,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration 
where  Peter  says,  '  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here,'  the  word  K^pie  in  St.  Matthew  corresponds 
to  'Master'  (eTnordTa)  in  St.  Luke  and  'Rabbi' 
("PaPfid)  in  St.  Mark.  Peter  addressed  Jesus  as 
'  Lord '  (K6pie)  when  he  remonstrated  with  Him  at 
Csesarea  Philippi  (Mt  1622) ;  and  the  same  title  is 
used  by  the  discipies  when  they  ask  Jesus  to  teach 
them  to  pray  '  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples ' 
(Lk  ll1) ;  again,  when  they  say  of  Lazarus,  'Lord, 
if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well'  (Jn  ll12),  and  by 
Martha  and  Mary  in  the  same  narrative  (Jn  ll'3- 
21- 27) ;  and  Jesus  Himself  uses  the  title  '  Lord '  in 
connexion  with  that  of  'Teacher'  (Jn  13ls):  'Ye 
call  me  Master  (teacher)  and  Lord.' 

The  title  '  Lord  '  (ksJ/hos)  is  also  applied  to  Christ, 
especially  by  St.  Luke,  as  an  alternative  for  Jesus 
or  Christ,  apparently  by  anticipation,  speaking  of 
Jesus  in  the  manner  which  became  current  after 
the  Crucifixion.  Thus  we  read  that  '  the  Lord 
said '  to  the  widow  of  Nain  :  '  Weep  not'  (Lk  713) ; 
that  '  the  Lord  said,  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and' 
wise  steward?'  etc.  (1242);  'the  Lord  said,  Hear 
what  the  unjust  judge  saith '  (186) ;  and  again,  that 
'the  Lord  appointed'  the  seventy  disciples  (101). 
Again,  in  St.  John  we  read,  '  When  therefore  the 
Lord  knew  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard,'  etc.  (Jn 
41) ;  that  'the  Lord  gave  thanks'  [Q23) ;  and  that 
Mary  of  Bethany  was  she  '  who  anointed  the  Lord 
with  ointment'  (ll2).  Occasionally  also  the  title 
'  Lord'  (Kvpios)  is  applied  to  Christ  where  text  and 
context  plainly  demand  that  it  should  be  inter- 
preted in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  as  where 
Elisabeth  calls  Mary  '  the  mother  of  my  Lord '  (Lk 
l43) ;  where  the  angel  says,  '  a  Saviour  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord '  (Lk  2U) ;  where  Thomas  addresses 
Christ,  '  my  Lord,  and  my  God  '  ( Jn  2028) ;  and  by 
Jesus  speaking  of  Himself  in  connexion  with  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  721- 22,  cf.  25n  etc.).  See  also 
separate  articles. 

9.  The  various  figurative  or  parabolic  names  of 
Christ  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark,  as  their 
use  by  Christ  in  the  passages  where  they  occur 
sufficiently  explains  their  meaning.  Such  is  that 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Jn  102-  n  etc.,  cf.  Lk  153tf), 
where  He  shows  how,  like  the  Shepherd  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  He  tends  and  protects  the  sheep 
entrusted  to  His  care,  and  how  He  must  lay  down 
His  life  for  them  ;  and  again,  that  of  the  Door  of 
the  Sheep,  an  expression  which  means  simply  that 
acceptance  of  Christ  by  faith  is  the  first  condition 
of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  ( Jn  107- 9,  cf. 
146).  Again,  impressing  upon  His  hearers  the  de- 
pendence of  His  disciples  upon  Himself  as  the 
source  of  their  spiritual  life,  He  described  Himself 
as  the  Bread  of  Life  (Jn  635ff-).  The  same  truth  is 
taught  in  the  parable  in  which  He  calls  Himself 
the  True  Yine,  with  the  added  thought  of  fruit- 
bearing  as  the  legitimate  test  of  life  in  all  that 
are  joined  to  Him  by  faith  (Jn  15).  Again,  in 
justification  of  His  work  among  the  outcasts  of 
society,  He  compares  Himself  to  the  Physician,  of 
whose  aid  only  the  sick  stand  in  need  (Mt  912  II  Mk 
217  ||  Lk  531).  Speaking  of  the  conflict  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  heart  of  man  when  first  he  looks  to 
Christ  for  help,  our  Lord  uses  the  similitude  of  a 
strong  man  armed,  successfully  defending  his 
house  against  all  assailants  until  there  comes  one 
stronger  than  he  who  overpowers  and  binds  him, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  Christ  is 
that  Stronger  One,  who  breaks  the  power  of  the 
strong  man— Satan  (Lk  ll21,  Mt  1229  II  Mk  3"). 
Lastly,  Christ's  mission  to  save  sinners  by  His 
vicarious  sunerinus  and  death  is  shadowed  forth  by 
the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  l29),  '  Beholit 
the  Lamb  of  God  [see  Sheep,  §  4]  which  taketli 
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away  the  sin  of  the  world.'    See  also  artt.  Offices 
of  Christ  and  Prince. 

Literati-re.—  Cruden's  Concordance  (sixth  ed.  unabridged), 
Preface ;  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  Xpurros,  Kipic;,  \oyot, 
umtyi'ii,  "'« I  Thayer,  Lex.  NT.  s.vv.  Zyio;,  'EftuMvoufa,  'ly/raV;, 
Xw/t«  Kipui,  Aoy«,  yunvyins,  viis ;  Comm.  of  Meyer,  Alford, 
etc  •  Beneel's  Gnomon ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii. 
D  l-»ff  ■  Beyschlag,  Christologie  d.  NT,  p.  10  ff.,  also  NT 
Theol  i  PP.  5?ff->  240 ff.,  ii.  pp.  412-424;  Reuss,  Hist,  of  Chris. 
Theol  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  i.  pp.  72-201 ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Lehrlmch  d.  NT  Theologie,  i.  pp.  73-96,  241-268,  ii.  397-434  ; 
Weiss  Bibl.  Theol.  NT,  i.  73-92,  ii.  325-347;  Schraid,  Bib. 
Theol.  ST,  pp.  63-90 ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  166-186  ;  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  Christ  and  Christendom,  131 ;  A.  Maclaren,  God  of 
the  Amen,  19 ;  J.  Cairns,  Christ  the  Morning  Star,  39 ;  D.  G. 
Monrad,  World  of  Prayer,  219;  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Mod. 
Theology,  358.  H.  H.  CURRIE. 

NAPHTALI  (Nf00a\ei».—  1.  Description.— With 

the  Captivities  all  practical  use  of  the  tribal 
divisions  came  to  an  end,  and,  but  for  such  a  refer- 
ence as  that  given  in  Mt  415  to  the  OT  prophecy  of 
Is  91,  the  lands  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  could 
scarcely  appear  as  geographical  names  in  the  NT. 
The  boundaries  of  these  divisions  we  can  know  at 
best  only  approximately.  Many  of  the  towns 
named  in  Joshua's  description  of  the  tribal  terri- 
tories are  unknown  to  us,  and,  besides,  the  tribes 
are  not  likely  ever  to  have  had  the  unbroken 
compactness  the  maps  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
Villages  among  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  have  to 
this  day  their  arable  lands  near  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  similarly  in  Zebulun  the  in- 
habitants j>f  Nazareth  cultivate  portions  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Thus  the  tribes  might  in  many 
cases  possess  detached  portions,  and  difficulties 
connected  with  their  extent  and  boundaries  may 
sometimes  be  explained  from  this  fact.  This  un- 
certainty as  regards  the  boundaries  of  these  tribes 
is  of  no  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  as  the 
indefinite  statement  in  Mt  4"  cannot  be  used  in  any 
argument  regarding  the  site  of  Capernaum ;  nor  can 
we  fix  the  boundaries  from  any  supposed  relation- 
ship to  that  city,  as  Reland  has  sought  to  do  (Pal. 
p.  161).  The  lands  of  Naphtali  then,  generally 
speaking,  occupied  the  N.E.  portion  of  Galilee, 
together  with  the  west  and  south  of  the  Lake. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  i.  22)  defines  its  northern  bound- 
ary as  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Fountains  of  Jordan. 
The  Rabbis  tell  us  that  'Naphtali  rejoiced  in  his 
portion,  having  seas  and  fish.'  They  assign  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  portion  of  Naphtali,  and  give 
him  also  '  a  full  measure '  to  the  south  of  the  Lake 
(Bab.  Baba  Kama,  816 ;  Sifri  on  Dt  3323).  In  Naph- 
tali were  represented  the  three  divisions  of  Galilee 
—of  varying  elevation  (Mishn.  Shebiith  ix.  2) ;  (1) 
Upper  Galilee,  from  Kefr  Hananyah  (Kefr  Anan) 
northwards,  which  is  described  as  the  portion 
'  where  the  sycamores  do  not  grow ' ;  (2)  Lower 
Galilee,  extending  downwards  till  we  reach  (3)  the 
third  division,  which  is  designated  nnao  omn  or 
Pjp;vi— ' the  depression  of  Tiberias'  or  'the  valley.' 
For  description  of  the  last  of  these  districts,  see 
artt.  Sea  of  GALiLEE.sand  Gennesaret  (Land  of). 

From  the  north  end  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (-682-5  ft.)  the  land  rises 
through  a  series  of  steep  ascents  and  small  plateaux 
to  Safed  (  +  2750  ft.)  and  Jebel  Jermuk  (4000  ft.), 
the  highest  peak  in  Western  Palestine.  To  the 
north  of  these  points,  and  until  the  valley  of  the 
Litam  is  reached,  we  have  an  undulating  table- 
land, with  vast  stretches  that  are  arable  and  every- 
where tilled,  with  swelling  hills  in  view  all  round, 
covered  with  prickly  shrubs  and  trees  and  forests 
ol  small  oak.  This  district  is  broken  into  by  two 
deep  valleys,  somewhat  like  but  narrower  than 
"ady  flamam.  From  the  N.W.  of  the  Plain  of 
gennesaret  the  Wady  Leimon,  otherwise  called 
«ady  Amud,  and  in  ancient  times  ;no  rhvo,  the 

ascent  of  Meiron,'  extends  to  the  neighbourhood 
the  village  of  that  name.     It  is  a  narrow  gorge, 
vol.  II-— iS 


for  the  most  part  enclosed  by  steep  rocky  walls 
and  natural  pillars.  It  is  now  impassable,  but  in 
ancient  times  it  was  accessible  to  passengers  in 
single  file  (Erubhin,  22b;  Bosh-hash.,  16a).  About 
half-way  up  this  ravine  a  smaller  wady  branches 
off  eastward,  to  beyond  the  great  rock  of  Akbara — 
a  cliff  as  grand  and  impressive  as  anything  met 
with  in  Wady  IJamam.  In  later  days  there  grew 
up  under  its  shadow  a  famous  Rabbinical  school, 
and  the  district  was  renowned  for  its  coverts  of 
pheasants.  Farther  north,  Upper  Galilee  is  divided 
by  another  valley  (Wady  Fara),  almost  equally 
deep,  but  less  rocky.  It  extends  eastward  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  el-Jish,  and  opens  out  into 
the  plain  beside  Lake  l^uleh  and  the  Jordan. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  el-Jish  and  Taitabeh 
(said  to  be  the  Tishbe  of  1  K  171)  we  meet  with 
three  extinct  craters  and  quantities  of  black  volcanic 
rock,  and  by  it  the  slopes  to  the  Biuleh  valley  and 
the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  also 
fringed.  Between  Kerazeh  and  Tell  I^Ium  great 
quantities  of  basaltic  boulders  cumber  the  ground, 
and  the  stones  of  Tiberias  again  are  black.  Volcanic 
forces  have  been  active  in  the  past.  They  have 
created  for  us  these  wild  gorges  and  gigantic  cliffs, 
and  their  continued  existence  is  proved  by  the  hot 
springs,  as  also  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  in 
ancient  (Ant.  XV.  v.  2  ;  Joma  v.  2  ;  Sota  viii.  7) 
and  in  modern  times.  Of  these  latter  the  most 
terrible  known  is  that  which  occurred  on  1st  Jan. 
1837.  Elsewhere  the  rocks  of  Naphtali  are  generally 
a  species  of  limestone,  known  in  Palestine  by  the 
name  of  nari.  On  the  hills  above  the  Lake  there 
are  great  stretches  of  these  white  rocks,  hard  as 
flint,  bare,  desolate,  and  painful  to  the  eye,  especi- 
ally under  the  summer  sun.  But  though  the  surface 
is  hard  and  glossy,  we  have  only  to  get  below  it  to 
find  that  the  rock  is  really  soft.  It  may  be  cut  with 
a  saw  with  even  greater  facility  than  wood.  All 
sorts  of  trees — olives,  figs,  and  vines — can  send 
their  roots  through  it  and  draw  nourishment 
thence,  while  the  hard  exposed  surface  is  there  to 
conserve  the  moisture  below.  With  little  trouble 
these  rocky  desolations  may  be  turned  into  vine- 
yards, olive  groves,  and  orchards,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  such  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries  (Bab.  Megilla,  6a). 

Naphtali  will  thus  be  seen  to  have,  in  virtue  of 
its  lands  of  varying  altitude  and  deep  depression,  a 
greater  variety  of  climate,  scenery,  and  possible 
variety  of  production  than  any  other  tribe  of  Israel. 
To  it  more  than  to  any  other  could  be  applied  the 
words  of  promise  uttered  ere  the  Land  was  yet 
entered — '  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ; 
a  land  of  wheat  and  barley  and  vines  and  fig-trees 
and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil  olives  and  honey  ' 
(Dt  87-8).  Apart  from  the  barren  stretches  men- 
tioned, these  words  describe  most  naturally  the 
state  of  Naphtali  to-day.  Different  parts  are 
renowned  for  their  varied  products — Rameh  for  the 
excellence  of  its  olives  and  its  oranges,  el-Jish  for 
its  vineyards,  the  north  and  the  ljuleh  valley  for 
their  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Elsewhere  we 
meet  with  the  lemon,  fig,  mulberry,  apricot,  and 
even  tobacco  and  tomatoes,  in  great  abundance. 
As  the  Targum  (on  Gn  4921)  has  it,  '  Naphtali's  lot 
was  cast  in  a  pleasant  land.'  From  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  it  is  brilliant 
with  flowers — anemones  of  many  varied  tints,  cycla- 
mens, and  lilies,  while  all  its  water-courses  may  be 
traced  by  the  red  bloom  of  the  oleander.  The  hills 
are  greener  than  those  of  any  other  tribe,  and  the 
grass  and  the  spring  flowers  continue  among  its 
uplands  long  after  the  rest  of  Palestine  is  burned 
black  and  bare.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Naphtali  enjoys  first  and  most  of  all  the  much 
praised  •  dews  of  Hermon  that  descend  upon  the 
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mountains  of  Zion  '  (Ps  1333).  When  the  N.E.  wind 
has  come  gently  blowing  over  the  great  mountain, 
we  have  seen  the  dew-clouds  rolling  down  in  great 
volumes  over  its  fields,  supplying  all  nature  with 
fresh  vigour  and  sensations  of  pleasantness.  Modern 
products,  such  as  oranges,  tobacco,  and  tomatoes, 
were  absent  in  our  Lord's  time,  as  was  also  another 
feature  that  attracts  the  eye  in  these  days,  viz.,  the 
great  hedges  of  prickly  pear  or  cactus,  by  which 
many  of  the  villages  are  practically  fortified.  This 
plant  is  of  modern  importation,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  often  found  its  way  into  pictures  of 
Bible  scenes.  Compared  with  the  present  day,  the 
hills  of  Naphtali  were  much  more  wooded  in  NT 
times.  Just  after  such  another  period  of  unrest 
and  unsettlement  as  Galilee  had  passed  through 
before  the  Advent,  Arculphus,  a  pilgrim  (A.D.  670), 
found  that  the  hills  in  his  time  were  wooded  down 
to  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  The  woods  of  Naphtali 
are  mentioned  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Baba 
Bathra  v.  1). 

Of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  there  is  ample 
testimony.  We  are  told  that  Gush  l^alab  (Gis- 
chala  ;  el-Jish)  was  famous  for  the  quantity  of  its 
oil  (Erakhin  ix.  6  ;  Menakhoth,  856),  and  as  this 
was  considered  to  be  a  border  town  adjoining  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  the  Rabbis  saw  here  a  fulfilment  of 
Gn  4920,  Dt  3324.  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  same 
place,  tells  us  that  its  people  were  generally  hus- 
bandmen, and  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  (BJ IV.  ii.  1).  The  quality 
of  the  wheat  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum  is  well 
spoken  of  (Men.  85«).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that 
Naphtali  possessed  vines  and  fruitful  fields  (Bab. 
Meg.  6«),  and  we  meet  with  incidental  reference 
to  the  honey  of  Safed,  the  indigo  of  Magdala,  and 
the  raw  silk  of  Gush  IJalab.  And,  in  so  far  as 
productiveness  is  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  hills  of  Naphtali 
applies  with  tenfold  more  force  to  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake 
(Jos.  BJlil.  x.  8).  If  the  evidence  of  Josephus  and 
the  Talmuds  does  not  all  refer  to  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  at  least  it  shows  us  clearly  what 
the  district  was  becoming  during  that  period. 

2.  The  people. — Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  in 
the  year  B.C.  135  practically  Gentile  (1  Mac  5s3), 
but  from  that  time  onward  they  became  gradually 
reoccupied  by  a  population  of  Jewish  blood,  and 
from  the  time  of  this  resettlement  its  people  were 
pre-eminently  patriotic  {Ant.  XIV.  ix.  2,  xv.  10). 
It  was  a  district  of  great  memories  and  inspiring 
scenes,  and  the  new  settlers  acted  up  to  them.  The 
kind  of  immigrants — those  who  sought  a  freedom 
unknown  at  the  court  of  Herod — would  guarantee 
their  quality,  and,  besides,  there  is  something  in 
the  free  air  of  the  mountains — especially  mountains 
that  have  a  past  heroic  history — that  goes  a  long 
way  to  make  heroes  and  warriors.  In  B.C.  4,  Judas 
the  son  of  Hezekiah  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revolt,  and  again  in  A.D.  6,  Judas  of 
Galilee  and  his  Zealots  (cf.  Lk  615),  declaring 
'There  is  no  king  but  God'  (Ant.  xvm.  i.  6). 
[With  this  saying  we  may  compare  that  in  the 
Jewish  Morning  Prayer,  nnx  nWs  3^0  tih  px,  and  its 
repudiation  in  the  cry  of  the  Jews  to'  Pilate  (Jn 
1915),  as  well  as  the  GaliLnean  Arabic  proverb  met 
with  in  el-Jish  to-day,  '  Ma  fish  sultan  gher  alia,' 
'  There  is  no  king  but  God  '].  The  milder  govern- 
ment of  Antipas,  and  his  presence,  as  a  '  half-Jew,' 
between  them  and  their  conquerors,  kept  the  Zealots 
at  peace  during  a  long  period  in  the  1st  cent. 
(A.D.  6 -A.D.  66),  and  allowed  the  population  to 
grow,  so  that  probably  all  the  villages  of  to-day 
represent  cities  of  that  time  (BJ  ill.  iii.  2).  The 
population  did  not  in  peaceful  days  sink  into  sloth 
and  indulgence.  They  were  essentially  sturdy  sons 
of  hardy  toil ;  and  where  commerce,  agriculture, 


and  fishing  did  not  afford  employment,  they  en- 
gaged in  trades,  as  in  dyeing  at  Magdala,  weaving 
at  Arbela,  and  pottery  manufacture  at  Kefr  Han 
anyah.  Though  despised  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
Naphtali  was  itself  becoming  a  centre  of  learning' 
and,  even  before  the  Christian  era,  had  given  birth 
to  one  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  as  transmitters 
of  the  oral  law  or  traditions  of  the  elders  (Mt  152) 
— Nitai  or  Mattai  of  Arbela— who  has  left  us  this 
saying,  which  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  people  ■ 
'Remove  from  a  bad  neighbour,  have  no  partner- 
ship in  evil,  and  despair  not  of  reward^  (PirH 
Aboth  i.  7). 

3.  Christ's  sojourn.  —  Our  Lord's  settlement  in 
the  lands  of  Naphtali  began  probably  about  Janu- 
ary of  the  year  A.D.  27  (Mt  413),  a  short  visit  of 
'not  many  days'  having  been  made  before  the 
previous  Passover  (Jn  212).  The  time  of  sojourn 
would  then  extend  till  Sept.  A.D.  28— a  period  of 
about  20  months  ;  but  this  was  broken  in  upon  bv 
circuits  in  Galilee  (Mk  l34,  Lk  81"3,  Mt  9s6,  Mk  66) 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mt  1521),  to  Decapolis  (Mk  731)' 
to  Ca;sarea  Philippi  (Mt  1613),  and  a  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Passover  ( Jn  51).  In  virtue  of  Christ's 
being  asked  for  and  paying  tribute  in  Capernaum 
(Mt  1724),  we  may  conclude  that  He  was  recognized 
as  a  citizen  there  ;  and  the  light  thrown  on  this 
transaction  by  the  Talmud  enables  us  to  infer  that 
He  had  been  domiciled  in  Naphtali  one  year  before 
the  15th  Adar  preceding  the  request  for  payment 
(cf.  M.  Shekalim  i.  3  ;  Baba  Bathra  i.  6  ;  Sanhedrin 
112a).  As  the  circuits  through  Galilee  took 
place  for  the  most  part  during  the  hot  season, 
when  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  mountains,  we  can 
see,  when  we  consider  the  smaller  Galilee  of  those 
days,  that  the  greater  part  of  one  year  at  least 
would  be  spent  among  the  people  of  Naphtali.  It 
was  from  among  them  that  the  Lord  chose  most  of 
His  friends  and  disciples.  It  was  in  Naphtali,  too, 
that  He  made  the  selection.  It  was  there  that  He 
did  most  of  His  mighty  works  (Mt  ll20).  Its  towns 
were  the  best  known  in  Gospel  history— Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Magdala,  and  Tiberias— and 
it  was  over  three  of  these  that  He  uttered  the  sen- 
tence of  woe  because  they  believed  not  (Mt  ll21'24). 
It  was  in  Naphtali  that  most  of  His  teaching,  as 
recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  was  given.  Its  flowers, 
its  fruits,  its  crops,  its  birds  and  beasts,  its  moun- 
tain torrents,  its  manners  and  customs,  were  all 
used  to  illumine  the  Gospel  message,  and  to  bring 
light  first  to  its  people,  and  then,  through  them, 
along  the  world's  highways  to  all  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness. In  this,  Matthew  (415),  and  with  him  the 
whole  Christian  world,  sees  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's 
old  prophecy,  and,  apart  from  individual  opinions 
that  it  might  be  understood  of  the  glory  to  which 
Rabbinism  attained  here  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents., 
the  older  Synagogue  teaching  is  so  far  at  one  with 
them  that  all  the  midrashim  declare  that  the 
Messiah  ben  Joseph  should  appear  in  Galilee.  So 
also  writes  Sa'adiah  ha-Gaon  in  his  work  on  Fatth 
and  Knowledge,  §  v.  ;  while  the  Book  of  Zohar  on 
Ex  l8  clearly' states  that  the  'Messiah  shall  arise 
and  be  revealed  in  the  land  of  Galilee.' 

Literature.— See  the  authorities  cited  under  artt.  Palestine, 
Galilee,  Capernaum,  etc.  For  homil.  use,  C.  H.  Waller,  1M 
Names  on  the  Gates  of  Pearl  3  (1903),  p.  129. 

W  M.  Christie. 
NAPKIN.— The  Gr.  aovd&piov,  tr.  '  napkin '  in  the 
Gospels  (cf.  Ac  1912  'handkerchief'),  is  Lat.  ma- 
Hum,  and  became  current  in  the  East  through  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  piece  ot 
cloth,  a  yard  or  so  square,  of  which  the  aovbipw 
consisted,  was  turned  to  various  purposes,  it 
usually  served  as  a  head-dress  to  protect  the  head 
of  the  living  from  the  sun,  and  to  give  a  finish  to 
their  costume,  but  it  served  other  purposes  as  well. 
Two  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.    In  I* 
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1920  the  unfaithful  servant  confesses  that  he  had 
wrapped  up  his  master's  pound  in  a  napkin.  In 
Jn  ll44  and207  we  are  told  that  the  head  of  the 
dead  had  been  bound  about  with  a  napkin. 

With  regard  to  Lk  192u  the  words  put  into  the 
lips  of  the  unfaithful  servant  are  an  example  of 
Christ's  irony,  and  help  to  show  us  the  true 
character  of  the  servant.  The  fact  that  he  admits 
having  put  the  pound  in  a  sweat-cloth  is  significant. 
It  stamps  him  not  only  as  a  man  who  was  discon- 
tented with  his  pound,  but  also  as  a  man  of  in- 
dolent character,  unwilling  to  use  the  opportunities 
of  service  which  were  given  him.  The  misuse  of 
the  napkin,  revealing  as  it  does  the  lazy  habit  of 
the  man,  is  of  importance  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  parable. 

The  reference  to  the  napkin  in  Jn  207  is  worthy 
of  special  attention  in  connexion  with  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Unfortunately  neither  the  AV 
nor  the  RV  gives  the  exact  translation  of  the 
Greek  text.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  passage 
makes  it  clear  that  the  napkin  which  had  been 
placed  about  Christ's  head  before  burial  was  dis- 
covered by  the  two  disciples  lying  where  His  head 
had  been,  in  the  undisturbed  form  of  a  coiled  or 
twisted  head-wrapper.  The  verb  ivrervKiyitAvov 
should  be  rendered  '  coiled '  or  '  twisted  up,'  and 
not  '  wrapped  together '  as  in  AV,  or  '  rolled  up ' 
as  in  RV\  and  implies  that  the  napkin  was  found 
coiled  or  twisted  together  in  turban-like  fashion, 
just  as  if  His  head  had  somehow  slipped  out  of  it, 
while  the  words  xuP's  e''s  '£"<*■  rbwov,  translated 

in  both  AV  and  RV  '  in  a  place  by  itself,'  would 
be  better  translated  '  separately  (not  touching  the 
linen  clothes  which  had  been  swathing  the  body) 
into  one  place,'  els  tva.  tottov  being  the  equivalent 
of  els  rainb  in  classical  Greek.  This  rendering  of 
the  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  impression  made 
upon  the  two  disciples  by  what  they  witnessed  on 
entering  the  tomb.  It  is  said  that  they  '  saw  and 
believed ' — saw  something,  that  is,  which  persuaded 
them  so  completely  that  their  Master  was  risen 
from  the  dead  that  their  doubts  were  immediately 
resolved,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  their  own 
home  (Jn  2010)  to  await  the  development  of  events. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  passage  and  its  bearing 
on  the  Resurrection,  see  H.  Latham,  The  Risen 
Master,  p.  40  ff. 

Literature.— Geikie,  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible  ;  G.  M.  Mackie, 
Bible  Manners  and  Customs  ;  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables 
(Parable  of  the  Pounds).  MORISON  BRYCE. 

NARD(Heb.  tij,  from  Skr.  naladurtha,  probably 
through  Persian  ;  Gr.  vdpSos,  Arab,  sumbid-ihindi 
[=Indian  spike]).  —  The  chief  ingredient  in  the 
costly  unguents  used  in  the  East,  and  from  thence 
imported  to  Rome.  The  word  is  found  in  the  OT 
(Ca  l12  413- "),  and  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  143"5, 
Jn  123"5),  occurring  in  both  cases  in  the  account  of 
the  anointing  of  our  Lord,  in  a  house  at  Bethany, 
by  a  woman  whom  St.  John  identifies  as  Mary  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.*  In  classical  literature  there 
are  frequent  references  to  nard.  Theophrastus 
speaks  of  it  as  a  root  (de  Odor.  28),  and  says 
it  came  from  India  (Hist  Plant,  ix.  7.  2).  Dio- 
i™nd<!S'  a  P"ysician  who  flourished  about  A.D. 
100,  also  tells  us  that  it  came  from  India,  being 
lound  in  the  Ganges  district,  and  that  it  had  many 
snaggy  (toXiVo^os)  spikes  growing  from  one  root 

■    ,J7)-    At»ena-us  (xv.  691  B),  Horace  (Od.  II. 

t-V  11'  1V<  X11,  16>'  0vid  (Ars-  Am-  >»•  443)>  and 
iibullus  (ii.  2.  7)  make  references  to  it.  But 
our  chief  authority  is  Pliny  the  Elder  (Nat.  Hist. 
*u-  ■»,  27,  xiu.  2).     He  speaks  of  its  great  value,  t 

hnt1??'  connec.te  *is  incident  closely  with  the  last  Passover, 
triiimrf, 1     ?  lt.clear  that  it  happened  on  the  night  before  the 

Mb      entry  into  Jerusalem. 

MR.  and  Jn.  mention  300  denarii  (about  £10)  as  the  cost  per 


its  adulteration,  and  the  means  by  which  genuine 
nard  may  be  distinguished  from  spurious.  Genuine 
(sincerum)  nard  is  known  by  its  lightness,  its  red 
colour,  its  sweet  smell,  and  its  peculiar  taste 
(gustu  maxime  siccante  os,  sapore  iucundo).  He 
also  speaks  of  the  use  of  alabaster  boxes  to  pre- 
serve it.    (See  Alabaster). 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  Linnaeus  and  other 
botanists  that  nard  was  an  Indian  grass ;  but  Sir 
W.  Jones  and  Dr.  Royle,  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment Botanical  Gardens  at  Saharunpore  from  1823 
to  1831,  have  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  to  be 
identified  with  Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Valerianaceae,  found  at  great  altitudes 
in  North  India.  This  plant  bears  small  spikes  of 
purple  flowers,  each  with  four  stamens.  The  part 
used  for  making  the  perfume  was  the  root  and 
lower  portion  of  the  stems,  which  are  shaggy  '  like 
tufts  of  ermine,'  and  to  which  the  skeletons  of 
former  leaves  adhere,  giving  them  a  bristly  appear- 
ance. It  is  probably  these  stems,  rather  than  the 
flower  heads,  which  Pliny  calls  spicm.  The  epithet 
■mo-TiKTi  applied  in  Mk.  and  Jn.  to  vdpdos  may 
possibly  be  an  attempt  to  reproduce  spicata,  which, 
in  vulgar  Latin,  may  have  become  spicita  (see 
Swete's  St.  Mark,  ad  loc.,  and  art.  Spikenard  in 
present  work). 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  article,  see 
Asiatic  Researches,  ii.  405-417  ;  W.  Dj'mock,  Pharmacographia 
Indica  (1891),  ii.  233-238 ;  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  p.  485  ;  articles  '  Spikenard '  in  Encyc.  Brit.9,  Smith's 
DB  (by  Houston),  Hastings'  DB  (by  Post),  Encyc.  Bibl.  (by 
Thistleton-Dyer  and  M'Lean).  H.  W-  FULFORD. 

NATHAN.— A  son  of  king  David,  named  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  331. 

NATHANAEL  (  =  eeb8wpos,  'Gift  of  God'  [Heb. 
^jnj  Nu  l8,  1  Ch  214  etc.];  cf.  Adeodatus,  Deo- 
datus,  Deuscledit). — We  know  nothing  about  him 
except  what  is  told  us  in  Jn  l45"51  212.  On  the 
question  of  his  identity  with  Bartholomew,  see 
art.  Bartholomew,  i.  p.  173a.  The  place  at  which 
Nathanael  was  found  by  Philip  and  brought  to 
Jesus  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Nathanael  was  returning  from  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  He  may  have  been 
baptized  by  him.  The  very  detailed  account  of 
the  calling  of  Nathanael  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
it  was  an  important  event,  such  as  the  calling  of 
one  who  was  afterwards  to  be  an  Apostle.  In  any 
case,  the  local  knowledge  shown  in  v.44f-  is  very 
real,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  tells  in  favour  of 
Johannine  authorship  ;  for  St.  John  would  possess 
this  knowledge,  and  a  later  writer  would  not,  and 
would  not  care  to  invent  such  details.  Philip, 
like  Nathanael,  was  a  Galilaean,  the  one  of  Betli- 
saida,  the  other  of  Cana  (212)  :  they  were  there- 
fore neighbours,  and  evidently  friends.  Like 
Andrew  and  John,  Philip  no  sooner  finds,  or  is 
found  by,  Christ,  than  he  seeks  to  make  Him 
known  to  others.  The  plural,  '  We  have  found 
him,'  etc.,  seems  to  imply  that  Philip,  with 
Andrew  and  Peter  and  John  and  James,  was  now 
a  disciple  of  Jesus.  These  five  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Church.  The  order  of  the 
words  in  the  Greek  is  noteworthy  :  '  Him  of  whom 
wrote  Moses  in  the  law '  comes  first,  ■  and  the 
prophets '  being  added  as  an  afterthought ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  comes  with  emphasis  before  the 
verb,  '  we  have  found.'  It  looks  as  if  Nathanael 
and  Philip  had  at  times  discussed  the  OT  descrip- 
tions of  the  Messiah.  At  this  time  Philip  would 
know  nothing  of  the  virgin  birth  at  Bethlehem: 
he  quite    naturally  describes  Jesus    as    He  was 

pound  of  the  unguent.  Pliny  (xii.  26)  says  that  the  'spies' 
were  worth  100  denarii  a  pound,  and  in  xiii.  2  mentions  the 
price  of  a  similar  unguent  as  rising  to  300  denarii  per 
pound. 
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commonly  known.     The   Scriptures  to  which   he 
specially  refers  would  he  Gn  177  49'°,  Dt  1815. 

Nathanael's  question,  'Can  any  good  thing?' 
etc.,  does  not  imply  that  Nazareth  had  a  bad 
reputation,  but  that  the  insignificant  village,  so 
close  to  his  own  home,  was  not  a  likely  birthplace 
for  the  Messiah.  Was  a  petty  place,  so  familiar 
to  them  both,  thus  honoured?  What  prophecy 
said  anything  of  the  kind  ?  The  prophecy  alluded 
to  in  Mt  2-3  is  not  known  to  us,  and  was  probably 
unknown  to  Nathanael.  In  any  case,  Nathanael's 
question  confirms  the  statement  that  the  miracle 
at  Cana  was  the  first  of  Christ's  signs.  If  Jesus 
had  worked  miracles  at  Nazareth,  Nathanael  at 
Cana  must  have  heard  of  them. 

Philip's  '  Come  and  see '  is  in  harmony  with  the 
practical  bent  of  his  mind  (1221  148),  and  is  the  best 
answer  to  anything  like  prejudice.  '  He  that  doeth 
the  truth  cometh  to  the  light '  (321,  cf.  I9) ;  and 
this  is  what  Nathanael  does,  with  good  results. 
It  is  part  of  his  guilelessness  that  he  is  willing  to 
have  any  prejudice  removed,  and  he  at  once 
accepts  Philip's  proposal ;  cf.  429-  30.  Christ  praises 
him  as  truly  an  Israelite,  i.e.  as  one  who  has  some- 
thing more  than  the  blood  of  the  patriarch,  viz.  a 
character  which  corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
name  (Ps  731).  In  him  the  guile  of  Jacob  the 
supplanter  has  given  place  to  the  righteousness 
which  wins  a  victory  with  God.  He  is  one  whose 
death  a  prophet  may  desire  (Nu  2310). 

Nathanael  overhears  the  praise  of  himself,  and 
the  question  with  which  he  replies  to  it  has  been 
criticised  as  arguing  a  want  of  modesty  on  his 
part.  But  his  reply  does  not  mean,  '  I  know  that 
I  am  all  that :  but  how  do  you  know  it  ? '  Rather, 
he  exhibits  surprise  that  a  total  stranger  should 
express  any  opinion  about  him.  He  somewhat 
coldly  intimates  that  he  doubts  the  value  of  praise 
which  can  hardly  be  based  upon  experience.  But, 
like  Mary's  '  How  shall  this  be  ? '  (Lk  l34),  his 
question  does  not  so  much  ask  for  proof  as  express 
astonishment.  In  both  cases  the  proof  which  was 
not  demanded  was  granted.  Gabriel  gave  Mary  a 
sign  that  he  could  read  her  future,  for  he  showed 
that  he  knew  all  about  Elisabeth's  prospects  of  a 
son  ;  and  Jesus  gives  Nathanael  a  sign  that  He 
could  read  his  character,  for  He  shows  that  He 
knows  all  about  his  private  conduct  (cf.  what  we 
read  of  Elisha  in  2  K  526  612).  Nathanael  at  once 
recognizes  the  significance  of  this  knowledge,  and 
in  his  reply  'the  true  Israelite  acknowledges  his 
King.' 

It  is  right  to  allow  for  the  possibility  that  in 
Nathanael's  confession  (l49),  and  in  that  of  the 
Baptist  (v.34),  the  Evangelist  may  be  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  others  language  which  had  become 
natural  to  himself,  but  was  not  actually  used  by 
them.  St.  John  was  so  full  of  the  doctrine  that 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  he 
may  have  made  those  who  accepted  Him  as  the 
Messiah  express  their  belief  in  a  form  which  was 
not  used  until  somewhat  later.  We  must  admit 
that  thus  to  antedate  the  terminology  of  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  truth  would  be  possible.  But 
Ps  26-  7  will  suffice  to  explain  the  language  which 
the  Evangelist  attributes  to  the  Baptist  and  to 
Nathanael.  This  Psalm  was  generally  recognized 
as  Messianic,  and  seems  to  have  been  very  familiar 
(Ac  4-5"28  13s3,  He  F  55).  In  the  fulness  of  his  con- 
viction Nathanael  quite  naturally  uses  the  fullest 
Scriptural  designation  of  the  Messiah  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  Experience  of  Christ's  mirac- 
ulous knowledge  had  convinced  him,  as  it  con- 
vinced the  Samaritan  woman  (429)  and  Thomas 
(2027-  2S),  that  Jesus  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to 
God.  Hence  he  uses  this  title  of  the  Messiah 
(ll27,  Mt  2663,  Mk  3"  II  57||  1539||,  Lk  4«)  rather 
than  the  common  'Son  of  David'  (Mt  9™  1223 1522 


203o.  si  21  a-"  2242  etc. ).  Although  '  Son  of  God '  and 
'  King  of  Israel '  both  indicate  the  Messiah,  the 
titles  are  not  quite  synonymous,  as  is  shown  by 
the  repetition  of  '  Thou  art. '  '  Son  of  God '  gives 
the  relation  to  God— a  relation  which  would  be 
only  vaguely  understood  by  Nathanael ;  '  King  of 
Israel '  gives  the  relation  to  the  Chosen  People. 
Thus  the  two  titles  complete  one  another. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  suggesting  (Cheyne  in  Enc. 
Bibl.  iii.  col.  3338)  that '  when  thou  wast  under 
the  fig-tree '  ought  to  be  '  when  thou  wast  making 
supplication,'  because  the  Hebrew  for  the  one 
(jinjpp  kijn)  weatta  mithhannen)  would  resemble  the 
Hebrew  for  the  other  (iimn  nnn  nfini,  weatta  tahath 
hatte'ena).  What  the  Evangelist  gives  us  is  in- 
trinsically more  probable,  as  being  more  definite, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  impress  Nathanael. 
Nathanael  seems  to  have  believed  that  Jesus  knew 
what  he  was  thinking  about  under  the  fig-tree, 
just  as  the  Samaritan  woman  believed  that  He 
knew  all  about  her  past  life.  Fresh  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Baptist,  Nathanael  may  have  been 
meditating  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  near 
at  hand.  It  was  under  a  fig-tree  that  Augustine 
heard  the  '  Tolle,  lege' (Conf.  VIII.  xii.  1).  See 
OT  reft",  to  'fig-tree.' 

'  Believest  thou  ? '  implies  something  of  surprise 
at  the  rapidity  of  Nathanael's  conviction  (contrast 
Mk  66)  ;  but  '  thou  believest '  is  perhaps  right. 
Christ  approves  of  his  faith  and  of  its  basis ;  and 
Ke  forthwith  promises  him  an  ampler  basis,  and 
therefore  the  prospect  of  a  loftier  faith.  This 
wider  basis  of  '  greater  things '  refers  to  the  public 
signs  which  are  to  follow,  and  which  seem  to  be 
alluded  to  in  '  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.'  Angels  are 
instruments  of  the  Divine  power  in  nature  (Rev 
1418  ig5)  Nathanael  has  believed  because  of  a 
miracle  of  knowledge  which  could  be  appreciated 
by  himself  alone :  he  is  hereafter  to  witness 
miracles  of  power  which  can  be  appreciated  by  all. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  '  Israelite 
indeed '  enters  upon  a  new  life  in  recognizing  his 
King  by  the  sign  granted  to  him,  the  Messiah 
Himself  enters  upon  a  new  career  in  granting  the 
sign.  This  private  sign  to  Nathanael  was  a  pre- 
lude to  those  public  miracles  in  which  Christ 
'  manifested  His  glory '  to  the  Jewish  nation  and 
through  it  to  all  the  world.  The  angels,  who  are 
to  be  instruments  of  the  manifestation,  are  repre- 
sented as  being  already  on  earth,  the  •  ascending 
being  placed  first.  They  are  ready  to  carry  men  s 
prayers  to  heaven,  and  to  bring  down  the  blessings 
which  prayer  wins.  But  there  is  a  reference  to 
Jacob's  dream  (Gn  2812),  suggested  possibly  by  th3 
place;  for  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  and  the  ford  Jabbok 
all  lay  close  to  the  route  which  Christ  would  take 
in  going  from  Judaea  to  Galilee  ;  and  in  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis  the  ascending  angels  are  mentioned 
first.  What  Jacob  had  dreamed  was  fulfilled  in 
Jesus.  Heaven  was  opened  and  remained  so  (per- 
fect participle)  to  mankind.  Heaven  came  down 
to  earth  in  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  and,  by  a 
regular  intercourse  between  His  place  of  sojourn 
and  His  home,  man  became  capable  of  attaining  to 
heaven.  It  narrows  the  meaning  far  too  much 
when  the  promise  to  Nathanael  is  interpreted  01 
the  angels  who  appeared  after  the  Temptation, 
at  the  Agony,  and  after  the  Resurrection  ana 
J\  cppti  qi  on  » 

The  change  in  the  designation  of  the  Messiah  is 
significant.  Nathanael  had  called  Him  '  the  feon  01 
God  ' :  He  calls  Himself  '  the  Son  of  Man,  and  it 
is  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  He  does  so. 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  title  '  Son  of  Man  occurs 
69  times,  and  Christ  is  represented  as  using  "- 
(always  of  Himself)  on  about  40  different  occasions. 
In  John  the  title  is  used  11  or  12  times,  9*  being 
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doubtful ;  and  none  of  these  passages  is  parallel 
to  anything  in  the  Synoptics.  Here  the  point 
may  be  that  He  is  come,  not  to  revive  the  old 
theocracy,  nor  to  '  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel ' 
(Ac  l6),  but  to  redeem  the  whole  human  race.  It 
niay  also  be  that  at  this  beginning  of  His  ministry 
Jesus  will  not  definitely  accept  the  title  '  Son  of 
God.'  Without  rejecting  it,  He  substitutes  for  it 
a  title  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Him 
to  veil,  rather  than  to  reveal,  the  fact  that  He  was 
the  Messiah.  But  here  again  we  must  allow  for 
the  possibility  that  the  Evangelist  is  wording 
Christ's  reply  according  to  language  which  he  had 
often  heard  from  His  lips,  but  which  was  not  used 
quite  so  early  in  the  ministry  as  this. 

In  Nathanael  we  have  an  instance  of  a  good 
man  hampered  by  prejudice,  but  quite  willing  to 
be  enlightened.  He  comes  to  the  Light,  and  is 
searched,  approved,  and  illuminated.  In  Christ's 
treatment  of  him  we  have  an  instance  of  His 
know  ledge  of  what  was  in  man  (2*),  not  only  in 
the  case  of  mankind  in  general,  but  with  regard 
to  individual  character  ;  also  of  the  working  of 
the  law  that  'whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given.' 

The  narrative  of  the  call  of  Nathanael,  like  the 
rest  of  Jn  1,  strongly  confirms  the  belief  that  the 
writer  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Messianic  hopes,  and  with  the  traditions  and 
phraseology  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  'ministry ;  able  also  to  give  a  lifelike 
picture  of  Christ's  first  disciples. 

Literature.— B.  F.  Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  26  f.,  33  ff. ; 
R.  C.  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  66 ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Uni- 
versity Sermons,  2nd  ser.  4  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Mystery  of  In- 
iquity, 129 ;  A.  Maclaren,  A  Year's  Ministry,  2nd  ser.  169 ;  W. 
Bo.yd  Carpenter,  Son  of  Man,  163  ;  J.  G.  Greenhough,  Apostles 
of  our  Lord,  74 ;  H.  T.  Purchas,  Johannine  Problems,  68 ;  G. 
Matheson,  Representative  Men  of  the  S.T.  71 ;  Expos.  5th  ser. 
viii.  (1898)336.  A.  PLUMMER. 

NATION.— This  word  has  two  meanings,  accord- 
ing as  it  distinguishes  Israel  from  other  peoples,  or 
as  it  concerns  Israel  within  itself.  In  the  former 
sense  it  signifies  a  State  more  or  less  organized, 
and  its  keynote  is  independence ;  in  the  latter,  a 
race  of  common  speech  and  religion,  and  its  key- 
note is  unity.  There  are  two  pairs  of  Greek  words 
corresponding  to  this  distinction.  'lovScuoi  is  used 
under  the  former  category,  and  most  frequently  by 
John,  who  wrote  when  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
communities  were  decisively  separated  from  one 
another  ;  *  whereas  'Io-paiJX  is  used  always  with 
a  note  of  affection  and  pride  by  those  who  count 
themselves  as  its  members,  sharers  in  the  Divine 
choice  and  covenant.  There  is  a  similar  contrast 
between  the  words  tOvos  and  Xaos,  the  former  and 
IBvti  (in  the  phrase  '  all  nations')  being  used  gener- 
ally of  political  States,  to,  iQvrj  has  the  special 
meaning  of  '  the  Gentiles,'  the  non-Jewish  peoples 
(Heb.  tria),  and  gradually  became  ethically  black- 
ened, so  that  A V  instinctively  translates  '  heathen  ' 
(Gal  l'«  29,  cf.  Mt  67  iOviKoi).  But  the  common 
noun  which  corresponds  with  'lo-pa-rjX  is  Xaos.  It 
conveys  the  sense  of  God's  possession  and  purpose, 
which  are  creative  of  the  national  unity  main- 
tained by  the  sacrifices  and  observances  of  the 
Law.  Its  analogue  in  Heb.  is  oh.  As  lOvq  sank 
down  into  the  meaning  of  heathen,  so  Xaos  is  at 
length  appropriated  by  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. The  few  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  should 
be  noted.  In  Lk  75  232,  and  throughout  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  tdvo*  is  used  in  the  place  of  Xaos  ;  for,  as 
was  just  stated,  in  the  later  Apostolic  circles  the 
old  prerogatives  of  Israel  were  claimed  for  the 

Israel  of  God,'  i.e.  the  Christians.     In  Lk  210  Xaos 

"P>-      *>au''  *°0'  Pu*s  ■!«'*«<«  on  the  same  secular  footing  as 
-, ?*-'}  cf- the  Phrase  xx,  'Uuictieis  xx)  "EXXr,irit  xxi  rH  ixxXW'K 

Tin  buv  (1  CO  1032).  ' 


is  translated  in  AV  as  if  it  were  Z8vn  •  but  RV 
corrects  it  from  •  all  people  '  to  '  all  the  people.' 

1.  lovSatoi,  cOvos,  c6vt|. — In  so  far  as  the  Jews 
constituted  a  body  politic,  they  had  lost  their 
independence  since  Pompey's  occupation  of  Jerus. 
in  B.C.  63,  and  the  Roman  hold  was  tightened 
by  the  rule  of  the  Imperial  protege  Herod  the 
Great,  B.C.  37-4.  He  obtained  from  Augustus  the 
title  of  'king'  in  B.C.  30,  and  large  slices  of  ter- 
ritory, first  Samaria,  Jericho,  and  towns  in  the 
west,  and  afterwards  the  regions  between  the 
Lebanons  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  east- 
wards. He  greatly  enhanced  the  material  glories 
of  the  Holy  Land,  especially  by  wealth  expended 
on  the  Temple  (Mt  2316  241,  Jn  220),  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  nationalists. 
But,  though  he  gave  lavishly  with  one  hand,  he 
took  away  cynically  with  the  other.  He  filled  the 
high  priest's  office  with  his  own  creatures  ;  and 
by  building  theatres  and  pagan  temples  showed 
scant  respect  for  the  national  ideal.  '  He  founded 
Kaio-dpeia.  (i.e.  temples  of  Caesar)  in  many  towns' 
outside  Judasa  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  ix.  5).  His  strength 
lay  in  his  bodyguard  of  3000,  who  were  drawn 
from  the  Samaritan  population,  and  in  the  fortified 
palaces  which  he  built  at  Jerusalem  and  Cresarea. 
By  intrigue  and  assassination  he  exterminated  the 
rival  Hasmonaean  house,  including  his  favourite 
wife  and  her  popular  sons.  The  frenzied  act  of 
massacre  of  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  for  which 
Mt  216  is  the  only  authority,  is  quite  in  accord  with 
his  temper  in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  this  Idumrean  tyrant  an  even 
sadder  chapter  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
independence  began.  For  Herod's  kingdom  was 
divided  among  three  sons :  Philip  having  the  newly 
added  territories  of  Trachonitis,  Itura-a  (Lk  31), 
etc. ;  Antipas  succeeding  to  Galilee  and  Perrea  ; 
and  Archelaus,  after  a  long  suit  at  Rome,  obtain- 
ing the  most  important  part  with  an  allotted  in- 
come of  600  talents.  In  A.D.  6,  the  last-named 
was  finally  summoned  for  his  evil  courses  to  Rome, 
and  the  unhappy  people  sank  one  stage  lower  in 
the  scale  of  national  independence,  being  placed 
under  a  procurator.  This  was  an  exchange  for 
the  worse,  even  from  the  tyranny  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  the  iniquities  of  his  son.  For  although 
these  were  only  half  Judasans,  and  in  subtle  and 
sometimes  pronounced  antagonism  to  the  national- 
ist party,  they  did  not  fail  to  give  it  some  regard  ; 
whereas  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  four  predecessors 
mostly  gave  up  even  the  attempt  to  understand  so 
impracticable  a  people.  No  wonder  '  the  revolu- 
tionary current  was  continually  increasing  among 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ '  (Sclmrer). 

These  procurators  (^ye/j-wv  in  NT,  tiriTpoiros  more 
often  in  Josephus)  were  not  of  senatorial  or  prae- 
torian, but  only  of  equestrian  rank,  and  not  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  Syrian  governor,  though 
their  dealings  were  mostly  direct  with  Rome. 
Their  power  included  («)  military  and  police  con- 
trol. The  Jews  were  themselves  free  from  con- 
scription for  military  service.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  Gentiles  in  the  land  to  supply  the  small 
garrisons  required.  The  centurion  (Lk  72  2347)  and 
his  cohort  would  be  required  only  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns.  The  Temple  was  dominated  by  the 
tower  of  Antonia.  The  procurator  had  also  (b) 
judicial  authority.  His  confirmation  was  required 
for  capital  sentences  (Jn  1831),  and  his  executive 
force  carried  them  into  effect  (Mt  2727).  Ordinary 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  however,  affecting  Jews 
were  dealt  with  at  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  when  they  appeared  to  have  the  people  behind 
their  verdict,  Pilate  was  loth  to  deny  them  (Mt 
2718.  2i)  jje  ajso  use(j  hjg  powers  of  release  with  a 
view  to  propitiating  the  populace  (Mt  2715).  But 
the  name  of  procurator  conveys  a  special  reference 
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to  the  duties  respecting  (c)  the  Roman  treasury. 
Being  an  Imperial  province,  the  taxes  of  Judaea 
were  paid  to  the  account  not  of  the  Senate,  but  of 
Csesar  (Mk  1214).  The  country  was  divided  into 
some  ten  toparchies  for  fiscal  purposes.  Tacitus 
(Annals,  ii.  42)  speaks  of  Judaea  in  A.D.  17  as 
fessa  oneribus.  The  taxes  (land  and  poll)  were 
collected  by  State  officers  ;  but  the  customs  were 
farmed  to  publicani  such  as  Zacchaeus  (apxi-TeXdvrjs, 
Lk  192)  of  Jericho. 

The  rights  of  the  procurator  were  also  enjoyed 
by  the  tetrarchs,  as  well  as  the  right  to  issue 
copper  coinage.  Herod  Antipas  built  Tiberias, 
S.W  of  the  Lake,  for  his  capital.  Like  his 
father,  he  tried  to  propitiate  or  rather  seduce 
national  sentiment  by  his  outlay  on  public  works  ; 
and  he  was  at  any  time  ready  to  use  it  for  his 
own  ends  (Mk  36  1213).  Jesus  warned  His  fellow- 
countrymen  against  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mk  815) ; 
and,  in  response  to  a  crafty  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
Him,  described  the  tetrarch  as  a  fox  (Lk  1382).  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  preaching  was  in  his  territory, 
was  his  victim  (Mk  617tt'-)-  But  though  his  parti- 
sans were  hand  and  glove  with  the  Pharisees  in 
their  hostility  to  Jesus  (Mk  36  12!S),  and  though  we 
learn  from  Luke  that  he  associated  himself  with 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  he  was  not  ready  to 
take  that  awful  responsibility  upon  himself  (Lk 
237-12)  ^he  advent  of  Jesus  apparently  raised  no 
political  excitement  in  the  regions  under  Philip, 
because  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  non- 
Jewish.  But  there  was  often  danger  in  Galilee 
(Lk  429) ;  and  infinitely  more  in  the  furnace  of 
fanaticism  at  Jerusalem  (Mk  1032f-,  Jn  ll8). 

When  Herod  the  Great  died,  his  policy  of  getting 
material  benefit  for  the  nation  at  the  cost  of  its 
religious  ideals  was  continued  by  the  priests,  who 
exercised  the  highest  civil  as  well  as  religious 
functions.  They  constituted  the  majority  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  which,  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
professedly  represented  the  remnant  of  Jewish  in- 
dependence. But  it  represented  no  cause  so  truly 
as  the  vested  interests  of  an  order  dependent  first 
on  the  favour  of  Herod,  and  then  on  the  pleasure 
of  Rome.  Thus  in  the  name  of  a  bastard  inde- 
pendence, which  meant  that  they  had  leave  to 
grow  rich  and  their  country  leisure  to  grow  out- 
wardly splendid,  they  opposed  any  national  move- 
ment which  might  provoke  the  Romans  to  take 
away  not  only  the  nation,  but  also  "  our  place ' 
( Jn  1 148).  It  was,  e.g. ,  the  high  priest  Joazar  who 
checked  the  threatened  revolt  in  A.D.  7  on  the.taking 
of  the  census  by  Quirinius.  There  were  even  some 
of  the  Pharisees  who,  whether  because  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  religious  liberty 
accorded  under  the  Imperial  administration,  or 
because  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts  (Jn  833), 
or  because  they  saw  in  the  foreign  yoke  the  dis- 
cipline of  God,  resented  any  movement  towards 
national  independence  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  some 
of  these  who  associated  themselves  with  the 
Herodians  in  Mt  2216. 

2.  McrpaTJX,  Xao's. — But  while  the  independence  of 
the  Jewish  people  was  irretrievably  mutilated,  and 
the  State  as  a  geographical  or  governmental  entity 
about  to  perish,  the  other  note  of  national  exist- 
ence, viz.  unity  as  focussed  in  the  word  Xao's,  was 
very  completely  realized.  Indeed,  as  the  outer 
husk  decayed,  the  inner  shell  grew  the  harder  and 
tougher.  The  succession  of  Pharisees  and  scribes 
proved  a  far  surer  defence  than  the  dynasty  of 
David.  The  soul  of  Judaism  was  not  devoured 
even  by  the  omnivorous  influences  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. The  first  steps  in  this  movement  were  taken 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  who  put  an  end  to  mixed 
marriages  among  those  who  had  returned  from  the 
Exile.  The  race  was  adulterated,  however,  even 
so  late  as  B.C.  125,  when  the  Idumeeans,  being  de- 


feated by  Hyrcanus,  submitted  to  circumcision. 
And  in  respect  to  language,  the  Jews  of  the  Dig! 
persion  spoke  Greek,  and  read  the  Scriptures 
therein  ;  while  '  the  people  of  the  land '  under- 
stood Aramaic  only  (Ac  2140).  Religiously,  however 
the  nation  was  undivided  after  the  Exile,  feeling 
itself  to  be  the  special  property  and  instrument  of 
God  (Mt  2«  39,  Lk  1«  Jn  8«).  This  unity  was 
expressed  not  only  by  the  rite  of  circumcision  (Jn 
722),  but  also  by  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk 
34),  the  abstinence  from  unclean  foods,  and  the 
worship,  without  images,  of  one  only  God.  And 
these  distinctions  were  guarded  by  a  multitude 
of  observances,  which  called  into  requisition  the 
school  of  scribes  trained  in  the  principles  of  the 
Pharisees. 

But  although  the  scribes  claimed  to  sit  in  the 
seat  of  Moses  (Mt  232),  their  authority  was  not 
recognized  in  what  may  be  called  the  outer  circles 
of  Judaism.  The  Samaritans  declined  to  follow 
the  national  Church  in  its  later  developments. 
Hence  they  were  referred  to  with  contempt  (Jn 
848)  as  outsiders  (Lk  1718),  because  of  their  par- 
ticular objection  to  the  religious  monopoly  of 
Jerusalem  (Lk  953,  cf.  Jn  430).  But  for  all  that,  they 
were  counted  Jews,  though  grudgingly,  as  heretics 
— '  the  foolish  people  who  dwell  in  Sichem '  (Sir 
5026'-),  and  were  proud  of  the  Israelite  strain  in 
their  blood  (Jn  412).  More  than  that,  their  doc- 
trinal shortcomings  received  some  countenance  in 
high  places  ;  for  '  the  Sadducees  say  only  what  is 
written  is  to  be  esteemed  as  legal  .  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  fathers  needs  not  to  be  observed' 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  x.  6). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  in  despite  of  the 
home-land  being  penetrated  under  Herodian  and 
priestly  influence  with  Hellenistic  speech  and 
culture,  and  although,  what  with  Essenes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Samaritans  on  the  other,  they  did 
not  all  keep  step,  the  people  preserved  such  unity 
that  they  became,  if  not  politically  independent, 
socially  isolated.  On  the  one  hand,  their  exemption 
from  military  service,  from  Sabbath  employment, 
and  their  refusal  of  market  food,  drew  out  the  dis- 
like of  the  populace  and  the  contempt  of  the  cul- 
tured classes,  so  that  they  were  regarded  as  '  haters 
of  mankind.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  Iffvy, 
meaning  the  nations  outside  the  Law  of  the  chosen 
Xaos,  gathered  more  and  more  of  moral  connotation, 
as  it  passed  through  the  meanings  of  'Gentile,' 
'heathen,'  and  finally  'sinners'  (Mt  2645;  cf.  Gal 
215).  The  symbol  of  this  rejuvenated  Judaism  was 
still  the  Temple,  whither  the  tribes  went  up  at  the 
national  festivals ;  but  its  rallying-point  was  the 
synagogue,  where  men  were  instructed  in  the  Law 
and  Hope  of  Israel,  and  where  the  Pharisees  ruled 
supreme.  Their  rivals,  the  Sadducees,  had  no  in- 
fluence beyond  the  aristocratic  circles  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  Heilenized  cities,  and  perhaps  in  Samaritan 
villages  ;  and  though  they  had  a  large  place  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  they  had  to  comply  with  Pharisaic 
watchwords. 

Thus  the  national  life  was  knit  from  within,  and 
ruling  functions  were  exercised  through  officers  of 
the  synagogue,  such  as  irpeepfrrepoi  (Mt  2123  26  , 
■n-pwroi  (Lk  1947),  ypap.p.areh  (Mk  9"),  or  vop-iKoi  (Lk 
1025).  Although  Palestine  was  not  politically  the 
mistress  of  her  own  territories,  she  was  religiously 
the  mother  of  a  people  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  could  but  rarely  visit 
the  Temple,  and  they  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Greek  tongue  ;  but  in  their  separate  communities 
they  maintained  the  precepts  as  to  Sabbath  rest 
and  clean  food  under  the  protection  of  Roman 
governors  and  the  Emperor  (cf.  Ac  18'2-15).  lhe 
Jews  could  say  with  Josephus,  '  Even  if  we  were 
deprived  of  wealth,  of  towns  and  of  other  pos- 
sessions, the  Law  remains  to  us  for  ever.    Ana  no 
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Jew  will  be  so  far  from  his  native  land,  or  so 
much  fear  a  hostile  ruler,  as  not  to  fear  the  Law 
more  than  him '  (c.  Apion.  ii.  38). 

If  it  was  by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  in  the  name 
of  national  independence,  that  the  Lord  was  be- 
trayed to  the  'nations,'  so  the  chief  antagonism 
which  He  met  in  His  ministry,  and  which  His  spirit 
encountered  afterwards  in  the  Apostolic  mission, 
came  from  this  close-knit  theory  and  practice  of 
national  unity.  The  Pharisees  pursued  Him  from 
the  first  because  they  instinctively  saw  that  the 
tendency  of  His  teaching  (see  Nationality)  was 
to  break  the  bonds  their  traditions  had  woven,  and 
to  act  as  a  solvent  on  the  rigidity  of  national  isola- 
tion, which  was  the  only  thing  left  to  their  pride. 

Literature.  — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  W»cs,  kxk ; 
Schiirer,  HJP  [indicates  all  possible  sources  of  information,  the 
fullest  of  these  being  the  Antiquities  and  Wars  of  Josephus] ; 
Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  vol.  vi. ;  Hausrath,  Hist,  of  N.  T.  Times ; 
Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jetvs,  vol.  ii. ;  Keini,  Hist,  of  Jesus  of 
A'ojora,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Stanley,  Lectures  on  Jewish  Church ; 
artt.  '  Gentiles '  and  '  People '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
NATIONALITY.— This  term  includes  the  char- 
acteristics created  by  national  ideals  and  facts. 
The  national  environment  of  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article 
under  the  two  ideals  of  independence  and  unity. 
Of  these  ideals  the  former  rested  on  the  Messianic 
Hope,  the  latter  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  were 
the  key-notes  of  the  most  ancient  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews— the.  Prophets  and  the  Pentateuch  respec- 
tively. They  provide  the  clue  to  all  that  was 
distinctive  in  the  nationality  which  appeared  in, 
around,  and  against  Jesus. 

1.  The  Messianic  Hope,  with  its  meaning  for  inde- 
pendence.— The  expectations  aroused  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus  were  by  no  means  of  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter (Mt  l21  2s,  Lk  210— '  all  the  people,'  not  '  all 
people '),  even  as  they  appear  in  the  perspective  of 
St.  John's  transcendental  point  of  view  (Jn  l29 ; 
but  cf.  v.31).  It  was  with  the  hope  of  keen  patriots 
that  the  disciples  remained  with  Him  to  the  end 
(Ac  l6,  Mk  1028).  St.  Matthew  especially  represents 
Him  throughout  with  a  glow  of  nationalist  pride, 
as  son  of  Abraham  and  of  David  (Mt  l1  927  2115), 
and  the  heir  of  the  prophets  (Mt  215'  -3  414  817). 

As  to  Jesus  Himself,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
He  so  far  shared  the  patriotic  hopes  of  His  fellow- 
countrymen  as  to  believe  they  were  to  be  fulfilled 
m  His  own  person  (Lk  421  723  2013).  We  may  even 
venture  to  say  that  He  counted  it  a  temptation  to 
make  His  ministry  succeed  on  popular  lines  (Mt  45f-). 
iUany  rate  He  witndrew  from  advertisement  (Mk 
1  ),  and  from  the  popular  desire  to  make  Him 
king  (Jn  615),  refused  to  give  a  '  sign'  (Mk  8'2),  and 
seemed  to  repudiate  any  claim  that  rested  on  suc- 
cession from  David  (Mt  2243'45).  But  He  took  as 
the  very  keynote  of  His  acceptable  and  authori- 
tative preaching  the  phrase  which  the  nationalists 
used  in  the  name  of  independence,  '  the  kingdom 
of  God  or  of  '  Heaven.'  He  spoke  of  His  disciples 
sitting  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
(■Mt  19-8).  And  though  He  baffled  their  material 
hopes  oyer  and  over  again,  and  left  them  dumb, 
ne  quickened  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch  by 

w  tnt^  int0  Jer"salem  (Mt  215ff-)  on  lines 
sketched  out  by  prophecy.  And  these  advances 
were  no  accommodation  to  the  popular  feeling  ; 
they  were  the  expression  of  His  own  patriotic  con- 
sciousness. He  declared  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
that  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  ( Jn  422).  He  forbade 
tne  disciples  to  address  themselves  to  others  than 
™e  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  105f-). 
ne  was  loth  to  discount  the  value  of  nationality 

y  admitting  a  Syrophcenician  woman,  an  alien 
ootti  m  race  and  in  religion,  to  an  equal  claim  on 
nis  Drier  ministry  with  the  elect  people  (Mt  1524-  26). 
Although  He  allowed  the  rights  of  Ccesar  (Mt  2221), 


and  authorized  His  disciples  to  pay  the  tribute- 
money  that  was  due,  He  reserved  the  right  to  con- 
sider it  an  unrighteous  infliction  (Mt  1726).  With 
the  love  of  a  patriot  He  wept  over  Jerusalem 
because  it  knew  not  the  day  of  its  visitation,  and 
was  near  its  final  ruin  (Lk  1941"44).  Though  re- 
jected by  those  who  had  formulated  their  own 
material  notions  of  the  Messianic  Hope  (Mt  1620t-, 
Jn  745'52  922),  it  was  after  all  on  the  ground  of  His 
patriotism  that  Jesus  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Gentiles.  When  Caiaphas  urged  this  policy, 
he  was  moved  more  by  fear  for  '  our  place '  than 
'  our  nation. '  It  was  on  the  charge  of  having  spoken 
against  Csesar  (Lk  232)  that  Pilate  was  induced  to 
condemn  Jesus  (Jn  1912, 16).  It  was  in  the  name  of 
the  Messianic  Hope  that  He  was  mocked  by  the 
soldiers,  and  over  His  cross  were  written  as  accusa- 
tion the  words,  'The  King  of  the  Jews'  (Mk  1526). 

2.  The  Mosaic  Law  in  its  bearing  upon  unity. — 
National  pride  also  centred  in  the  unity  which  was 
epitomized  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  two  Pharisees  were  burnt  alive 
for  leading  an  assault  upon  the  golden  eagle  he 
had  fixed  over  the  gate  of  the  Temple  court.  And 
the  passion  for  the  Law  was  no  less  exaggerated 
throughout  the  period  of  direct  Roman  rule,  as 
when  there  was  a  riot  on  the  occasion  of  Pilate's 
bringing  the  Roman  ensigns  within  the  city  walls. 
Jesus  Himself  was  very  conscious  of  the  national 
unity  through  the  Law.  He  kept  the  feasts,  being 
found  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  of  Dedication  (cf.  Mt  26s5).  He 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  (Lk  416) ;  and  His  interest  in  these  nur- 
series of  nationality  was  so  far  recognized  that  the 
liberality  of  Jairus  in  providing  one  was  assumed 
to  be  a  claim  on  His  favour  (Lk  74-  5).  His  works 
of  healing  were  kept  so  far  as  possible  on  the  lines 
of  the  Law  (Mk  l44  512- 13).  He  thought  of  Israel 
as  the  Chosen  People,  and  spoke  of  them  as  '  the 
children'  (Mt  812  1526).  Indeed  His  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures  (Lk  44-  8- 12  1631  2426"27),  for  the  Law 
(Mt  519,  Lk  1026"28,  Jn  545),  and  for  the  Temple  (Mt 
2317-  -1,  Jn  216- 17),  went  far  deeper  than  was  appre- 
ciated by  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics  ( Jn  218  746"49). 

But  with  all  this  tenderness  for  the  obligations 
of  Jewish  religion  as  ties,  He  resented  them  as 
bonds.  His  perfect  allegiance  to  the  truth  and 
grace  of  God  ( Jn  l17)  made  every  lesser  loyalty  stand 
in  subordination.  He  withdrew  Himself  more  and 
more  from  the  passion  of  nationality  as  embodied 
in  the  religious  pedantry  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
Pharisees,  until  at  last  it  was  almost  wholly 
arrayed  against  Him  and  He  against  it  (Mt  23'5 
etc. ).  The  disparagement  of  Gentiles  with  which 
He  began  (Mt  632,  cf.  2025),  turned  to  denunciation 
of  the  false  children  and  unfaithful  servants  ( Mt 
2128"44,  cf.  812  ll21).  And  Luke  especially  records 
His  kindly  attitude  towards  Samaritans  (Lk  952 
1Q33  1716).  jn  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  He  did  not  hesitate  to  act  as  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  interests  of  humanity  (Mk  34). 
And,  further,  He  taught  that  a  man  could  not  be 
defiled  by  the  eating  of  meats  (Mk  715),  or 
cleansed  by  the  washing  of  pans  (Mk  7s).  He  dis- 
tressed His  disciples  by  sending  away  sorrowful  a 
young  devotee  of  the  Law  (Mk  10'7"22),  and  offended 
religious  sentiment  when  He  kept  company  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Mt  9",  Lk  152  197). 

Thus  at  length  the  devoted  Student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  whole-hearted  Champion  of  the  Law  was 
ejected  from  the  national  party  as  a  deceiver  ( Jn  712 
922"28,  Mt  2763),  and  delivered  up  to  the  priests  and 
the  Romans.  While  He  was  finally  accused  to  the 
Romans  as  a  pretender  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, He  was  attacked  from  the  beginning  by  the 
legalists  as  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  unity. 
Though  He  embodied  the  Hope  of  Israel  and  ful- 
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filled  the  Law  of  Moses,  it  was  in  the  name  both 
of  the  Hope  which  the  priests  mistook  and  of  the 
Law  which  the  scribes  misinterpreted,  that  Jesus 
was  brought  to  the  cross. 

But  the  essential  attitude  of  Jesus  in  respect  to 
nationality  can  be  better  read  in  the  varied  witness 
of  His  disciples  even  than  in  His  own.  Within 
the  limits  of  His  short  career  He  conformed  to  the 
Law,  for  He  was  born  under  it  (Gal  44) ;  and  He 
spoke  out  of  a  Messianic  consciousness  (Lk  421), 
because  He  came  unto  His  own  (Jn  ln).  But  when 
He  was  departed,  His  disciples  '  saw  greater  things 
than  these.'  They  perceived  that  the  use  of 
current  speech  and  even  contemporary  ideals  was 
compatible  with  a  more  perfect  independence  of 
their  limitations  than  the  most  antagonistic  and 
revolutionary  attitude  could  express.  The  ideals 
of  Christ  moved  with  such  ease  in  a  plane  of 
thought  which  is  as  universal  as  it  is  inward,  that 
they  could  be  embodied  in  the  contemporary  forms 
as  well  as  in  any  other.  Whereas  the  most  ardent 
of  reformers,  ready  to  deny  standing  room  to  every- 
thing established,  may  be  quite  exclusively  the 
product  of  his  age,  and  governed  by  the  most 
pedantic  ideas.  Thus  the  gospel  of  Jesus  was  re- 
leased at  once  and  instinctively  from  its  nationalist 
setting,  with  this  unique  result  that  it  lost  nothing 
but  gained  everything  by  its  liberation.  It  is  true 
the  company  of  original  Apostles  remained  Chris- 
tian Jews  ;  but  the  leaders  came  to  recognize  that 
they  enjoyed  no  distinctive  privilege  of  the  King- 
dom which  was  withheld  from  the  Gentiles.  And 
St.  Paul,  son  of  Benjamin  and  pupil  of  Gamaliel 
as  he  was,  drew  out  to  the  full  logical  issue  the 
universal  implication  of  the  gospel. 

The  influence  of  Jesus  upon  nationality  has  been 
of  a  composite  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  He  has 
loosened  its  bonds  by  enlarging  the  conception  of 
God  and  emphasizing  the  fact  of  human  brother- 
hood. Nationality  was  at  first  constituted  under 
the  aegis  of  the  national  deity,  and  provided  the 
practice-ground  and  range  for  social  ethics.  Thus 
nationality  and  religion  were  virtually  the  same 
thing,  where  either  meant  anything,  and  where 
Rome  had  not  obliterated  them  both  by  the 
triumph  of  material  force  and  the  deification  of  the 
reigning  Emperor.  It  was  to  the  sacred  union  of 
these  two  ideas  of  nationality  and  religion  that 
Jesus  was  sacrificed.  But  the  sacrifice  enabled 
religion  to  pass  into  the  higher  stage  of  association 
with  humanity  (cf.  Jn  1224- 32),  for  which,  through 
the  providential  advance  of  Rome,  the  world  was 
craving,  and  towards  which  in  the  region  of  philo- 
sophy the  Stoics  had  already  felt  their  way  (Ac 
17^).  What  nationality  had  hitherto  done  for 
religion,  in  providing  the  scope  for  its  practice  of 
social  ethics,  humanity  was  to  do  henceforth.  The 
barriers  had  been  broken  down  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and  free  ;  they 
being  brought  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross  near  to  God, 
and  so  to  one  another,  in  order  that  henceforth  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  might  be  of  a  purely  human 
character,  and  that  the  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  of  the  Shepherd-judgment  might 
be  the  pattern  and  sanction  for  next-door  philan- 
thropies and  world-wide  missions. 

Literature.—  Matheson,  Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  more  formal  works ;  Wilson  Harper,  The  Christian 
View  of  Human  Life  (1901),  chs.  vii.-x. ;  Forrest,  The  Author- 
ity of  Christ,  (1906),  ch.  v. ;  J.  Martineau,  National  Duties 
(1903),  1 ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  (1887), 
35 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons  (1874),  iv.  287  ;  D.  J.  Vaughan, 
Questions  of  the  Day  (1894),  12. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
NATURALNESS.— Few  terms  are  more  fruitful 
of  fallacious  thought  than  the  group  including 
'  nature, '  '  natural,' '  naturalness. '  In  modern  usage 
they  are  very  frequent,  and  the  range  of  varied 
meanings  which  they  cover  is  wide.    Thus  we  speak 


of  natural  instinct,  natural  conduct,  natural  re- 
ligion,  natural  science,  and  the  natural  creation 
though  the  single  epithet  has  a  different  sense  in 
every  case.  Two  phrases  like  'the  law  of  nature' 
and  '  natural  law '  are  verbally  equivalent,  yet  they 
are  very  different  in  significance,  the  one  drawing 
its  connotation  from  Roman  jurisprudence  the 
other  from  modern  science ;  the  one  being'  con- 
cerned entirely  with  human  thought  and  conduct" 
the  other  mainly  with  inanimate  phenomena  or 
those  regions  of  Biology  which  include  creatures 
of  lower  organization  than  man.  It  is  always  need- 
ful to  be  on  one's  guard  against  the  fallacies  which 
so  easily  arise  through  such  changes  in  the  meaning 
of  a  term  ;  for  they  are  apt  to  be  unnoticed  when 
the  term  itself  is  constant.  But  the  danger  becomes 
greater  when  these  terms  are  carried  back  to  a 
period  in  which  they  were  in  far  less  frequent  use, 
and  when  they  covered  a  smaller  range  of  meaning! 
This  was  the  case  in  the  age  of  the  NT.  We 
have  now  generalized  our  ideas,  and  we  speak  of 
'  Nature '  in  the  sense  of  the  Cosmos.  It  is  com- 
monly with  a  reference  more  or  less  definite  to 
the  observed  order  of  the  Cosmos  as  a  whole  that 
we  employ  the  words  'natural,'  'naturalness'; 
although  there  are  many  instances  also  in  which 
they  have  a  narrower  reference.  But  in  antiquity 
it  was  either  a  particular  person  or  thing,  or  else  a 
particular  class  of  persons  or  things — a  kind— 
which  was  in  view ;  and  the  nature  of  this  group 
of  instances  was  the  standard  of  naturalness.  So 
'  life  according  to  nature '  meant,  not  what  was  in 
harmony  with  the  universe,  nor  even  what  corre- 
sponded with  environment,  but  what  fulfilled  the 
nature  of  the  man  himself.  What  was  '  contrary 
to  nature,'  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  what  put  a 
man  into  antagonism  with  his  surroundings,  but 
what  amounted  to  violence  done  to  his  better  self. 
The  later  Stoics,  indeed,  made  approach  to  the 
modern  use  in  some  directions,  and  in  turn  influ- 
enced legal  principles,  and  later  movements  of 
thought  which  sought  a  '  return  to  nature,'  such  as 
that  with  which  the  name  of  Rousseau  is  connected; 
but  they  afford  no  more  than  an  exception  to  the 
general  truth  that  in  ancient  times  the  use  of  the 
terms  under  consideration  was  particularist,  while 
to-day  it  is  commonly  generalized  or  even  cosmical. 

An  examination  of  the  passages  in  the  NT  in  which  natural- 
ness is  spoken  of  bears  out  this  difference  fully.  In  Ja  3',  e.g., 
the  '  nature  of  beasts '  (firn  Dnpim)  is  contrasted  with  human 
nature  (Jj  tpiiiris  >J  avOpxrivvi) ;  and  St.  Paul  opposes  the  teaching 
of  nature  in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  teaching  of  law  in 
the  case  of  Jews  (Ro  214. 27) ;  while  in  2  P  1*  we  read  of '  a  Divine 
nature '  (te'«  Qitris),  But  all  such  instances  which  develop  the 
idea  of  naturalness  lie  outside  the  Gospels,  and  most  of  them 
occur  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  discuss  them  fully  here  ;  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  an  instruc- 
tive note  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  in  his  Com.  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (on  23),  pp.  49-51. 

The  words  which  are  rendered  by  '  nature '  or  the 
like  in  the  EV  are  </>ijo-i.s,  </>vo-ik6s,  67*oio7ra0ijs,  and 
\]/vx<-k6s,  but  the  last  is  only  translated  'natural' 
where  it  stands  opposed  to  TrvevfmTiic6s,  and  there 
the  rendering  is  not  satisfactory  though  none  better 
is  easily  found.  None  of  these  words,  however, 
occurs  in  the  Gospels  at  all :  and  the  entire  absence 
from  the  Gospels  of  terms  directly  expressive  of 
naturalness  is  in  itself  a  warning  against  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  facts  of  Jesus  Christ's  life  under 
this  category  without  care  and  caution.  ( 

There  is*  however,  profound  truth  in  Tertullian  s 
saying,  'Anima  naturaliter  Christiana,'  and  it  is  no 
false  extension  of  this  if  one  speak  of  the  natural- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  as  perfect,  since  in  Him  the 
best  and  highest  nature  of  man  is  shown  complete 
and  unalloyed  for  once.  Such  a  mode  of  expression 
would  only  serve  to  heighten  the  supplementary 
aspect  of  the  truth  which  comes  out  in  the  contrast 
that  St.  Paul  emphasizes  between  the  first  Adam 
as  the  '  natural  man'  (if/vxiicos),  and  the  last  Adam 
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as  the  'life-giving  spirit'  (1  Co  1545).  It  is  along 
this  line  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  of 
what  some  have  felt  as  a  serious  difficulty,  namely, 
that  few  principles  in  Christ's  teaching  can  be  in- 
stanced to  which  parallels  of  earlier  date  may  not 
be  adduced.  Not  only  the  writings  of  the  OT 
Prophets  and  Psalmists,  but  also  the  religious 
teachers  of  other  races,  such  as  Gautama,  Epic- 
tetus,  or  those  collected  in  the  Tao  of  China,  afford 
numerous  anticipations  of  the  Lord's  words.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  if  the  true  nature  of  man  be 
realized  in  Him  ;  if  God  purposed  '  to  sum  up  all 
things  in  Christ'  (Eph  l10) ;  if  He  was  'the  true 
light  which  lighteth  every  man '  (Jn  l9).  A  similar 
consideration  enables  one  to  understand  the  re- 
markable fact  that  Christ's  appeal  is  to  men  of 
all  races.  '  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin ' :  apart  from  this,  the  fact,  to  which 
ever-widening  experience  bears  witness,  that  in  all 
races  'his  sheep  hear  his  voice,'  would  be  most 
wonderful,  not  to  say  inexplicable. 

It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  view  of  the  facts, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  never  hesitated  to  appeal  to  the 
natural  instinct  of  men  on  questions  of  conscience. 
E.g.  'Doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath 
loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  .  ?  And  ought  not  this 
woman  to  have  been  loosed  from  this  bond  .  ? 
(Lk  1315'-,  cf.  145).  He  also  employed  expressions  in 
reference  to  Himself  which  may  be  said  implicitly 
to  make  naturalness  the  criterion  of  conduct.  E.g. 
'Thus  it-becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness' 
{irpiirov  iarlv  ijfuv,  Mt  315)  ;  '  Behoved  it  not  the 
Christ  to  suffer  ? '  (oiixl  "ravra  Idei  iraBelv  rbv  ~S.piffrbv, 
Lk  2426).  This  last  usage  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  Ep.  to  Heb.  (cf.  217  CbcpeCKev  ofioiudrji'ai ;  v.10 

lirpewcv  aim} ;  and  the  similar  expression  in  726 
T\pXv  Kai  eirpeirev  apxiepets,  which  bases  on  the  nature 
God  has  given  us  the  natural  expectation  which 
must  be  formed  of  Christ).  See  Newman  Smyth, 
Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,  105. 

E.  P.  Boys-Smith. 

NATURE  AND  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.— 1. 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Jesus 
towards  the  natural,  visible,  tangible  world  which 
is  the  physical  environment  of  the  soul,  is  affected 
and  limited  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  not  a 
philosopher  or  a  scientist,  but  a  spiritual  teacher. 
His  only  mission  was  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  this  He  rigidly  restricted 
Himself.  Thus  He  nowhere  enunciates  a  cos- 
mology ;  He  gives  us  no  explicit  theory  of  the 
providential  order ;  He  leaves  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  His  day  where  they  were,  correcting 
no  current  mistakes  as  to  the  meaning  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  giving  no  intellectual  synthesis  of 
His  own  of  the  facts  of  the  physical  universe  (see 
Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  pp.  151-153).  This 
at  once  both  hampers  us  and  frees  us  in  dealing 
with  our  special  subject.  It  hampers  us  because 
we  have  to  glean  such  hints  as  are  possible  for  our 
purpose  from  scattered  references  to  natural  pheno- 
mena and  to  the  order  of  nature  as  a  whole,  which 
occcur  incidentally  in  His  teaching.  But  it  also 
assists  us  by  enabling  us  to  understand  that  no 
sinister  or  misleading  suggestions  lurk  behind  the 
silence  of  Jesus  on  the  innumerable  problems 
that  try  the  modern  mind  in  its  outlook  on 
the  natural  order.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  does 
not  contain  a  complete  conspectus  of  the  facts  of 
the  world  in  all  their  aspects  :  it  is  a  spiritual 
revelation,  which  aims  at  the  enlightenment  of  the 
soul  as  to  the  vital  truths  of  conduct,  and  as  to 
the  ideal  relations  between  it  and  its  Heavenly 
rather.  Every  element  in  the  teaching  is  subordi- 
nate to  this  central  consideration.  In  seeking  for 
such  light  as  is  possible  on  the  attitude  of  our 
Lord  to  the  physical  world,  we  must,  therefore, 
bear  this  limitation  constantly  in  mind. 


2.  We  also  find  here  the  key  to  the  kind  of  refer- 
ences which  are  made  by  our  Lord  to  the  facts  of 
nature.  These  references  are,  fortunately  for  our 
purpose,  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  His  teaching  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
this  for  a  reason  we  shall  presently  deal  with. 
But  they  all  belong  (1)  to  the  class  of  facts  that 
were  quite  familiar  to  His  hearers.  His  aim  was 
always  entirely  practical,  and  His  illustrations 
and  references  to  nature  are  thus  extremely 
simple  and  obvious.  We  seek  in  vain  for  any  re- 
condite, or  technical,  or  unusual  allusions  ;  they 
all  lie  consistently  in  the  path  of  common  observa- 
tion ;  so  much  so  that  hardly  any  of  them  need 
interpretation  to  the  simplest  modern  minds.  And 
(2)  they  are  of  that  class  which  lend  themselves 
obviously  to  the  uses  of  illustration,  being  vivid, 
pictorial,  and  frequently  recurrent  in  the  lives  of 
ordinary  men  and  women,  so  that  anyone  familiar 
with  His  teaching  could  not  fail  afterwards  to  be 
reminded  of  the  spiritual  truths  He  had  taught, 
because  no  one  could  go  through  a  single  day  of 
average  experience  without  coming  across  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  facts  used  in  His  matchless 
collection  of  illustrations.  By  this  means  He 
turned  nature  into  a  whispering  gallery  of  spiritual 
truths,  and  filled  each  common  day  with  perpetual 
reminders  of  His  central  teaching,  thus  enlisting 
both  the  understanding  and  the  memory  of  His 
followers  in  His  permanent  service  as  a  revealer 
of  religious  truth.  Any  devout  and  careful  student 
of  the  Gospels  will  readily  find  the  justification  of 
these  remarks  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists. 

3.  Incidental,  however,  as  are  the  references  to 
nature  and  natural  phenomena  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  they  are  full  of  suggestiveness  as  to  His 
attitude  to  the  material  world.  Through  the  rigid 
self-limitation  which  He  imposed  on  Himself  we 
catch  the  glow  of  His  spirit ;  through  the  narrow 
windows  of  His  imagery  rays  of  light  pour  out  in 
many  directions  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
providence.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  con- 
struct a  complete  Christian  Weltanschauung ,  or 
'  View  of  the  World,'  out  of  the  scattered  refer- 
ences of  Jesus  to  nature ;  but  in  the  light  of  His 
teaching  it  is  certainly  possible  to  suggest  the  lines 
along  which  such  a  theory  must  run.  His  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  necessitated  an  attitude  towards 
nature  as  well  as  man,  and  this  attitude  is  con- 
sistently maintained  by  Him  in  all  His  words  and 
habits  of  thought  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

i.  Christ's  theory  of  Providence  in  the  natural 
order. — (1)  The  first  characteristic  in  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  towards  the  facts  and  arrangements  of 
the  organic  world  is  a  certain  beautiful  calmness 
and  serenity.  The  facts  which  so  deeply  disturb 
us  in  our  view  of  nature — suffering,  the  preying 
of  one  animal  on  another,  death — were  just  as 
familiar  to  Him,  who  was  an  accurate  and  careful 
observer,  as  to  ourselves ;  moreover,  He  who  was 
so  sympathetic  with  men  in  their  sorrows,  must 
have  been  equally  accessible  to  the  sorrows  of 
dumb  creatures.  Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
disturbance  of  mind  in  Him  as  He  met  these 
familiar  facts.  His  profound  trust  in  God's  good- 
ness to  His  creatures  enabled  Him  to  view  their 
sufferings  with  an  equanimity  in  which  there  could 
have  been  no  trace  of  hardness  or  indifference. 
It  is  the  calmness  of  a  mind  so  firmly  centred  in 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  love  and  care  that  it  suffers 
no  shock  at  the  most  disturbing  and  harrowing  of 
natural  events.  His  references  to  the  Providence 
that  looks  after  the  interests  of  flowers  and  birds, 
which  are  •  clothed  '  and  '  fed '  by  God  Himself,  are 
full  of  a  sense  of  the  Divine  benignity  and  good- 
will towards  His  meanest  creatures,  and  He  uses 
this  fact  as  an  argument  to  quell  the  needless 
anxiety  of  men,  who  belong  to  a  far  higher  order 
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of  being  (Mt  1212),  as  to  the  sources  and  sureness  of 
the  natural  provision  for  their  own  life  and  well- 
being.  If  God  so  '  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,' 
and  '  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air,'  He  will  surely- 
much  more  attend  to  the  temporal  wants  of  His 
children  so  that  they  may  consider  themselves 
free  to  attend  to  their  proper  spiritual  interests 
(g25-34)_  That  the  optimism  of  Jesus  is  not  the 
result  of  careless  observation  or  lack  of  sympathy 
is  seen  also  in  His  acknowledgment  of  the  evan- 
escence and  perishableness  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  (v.80).  Jesus  teaches  us  that  'God  feeds  the 
sparrow  and  also  attends  his  obsequies'  (Lk  1224, 
cf.  Mt  1029).  The  sufferings  peculiar  to  animal 
life  and  the  incidence  of  natural  death  are  clearly 
normal  facts  in  our  Lord's  view  of  nature,  and 
need  contain  no  problem  for  faith. 

(2)  Another  feature  of  our  Lord's  view  of  the 
providential  order  is  His  recognition  of  the  order- 
liness and  faithftdness  of  natural  law.  There  is 
every  indication  that  in  realizing  this  He  found  a 
deep  and  constant  pleasure.  The  world  to  Him 
was  the  home  of  order,  and,  as  such,  an  indication 
of  the  will  and  character  of  the  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  all  things.  He  loved  to  notice  and 
draw  attention  to  this  characteristic  of  the  natural 
world  (cf.  Mt  513  716"18- 24"27,  Mk  44-8-26"28  960,  Lk  1018 
12*1  138 1934,  Jn  38  103"5  151"4  etc.)  Specially  inter- 
esting to  Him  were  all  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
which  He  so  often  uses  as  a  symbol  of  the  laws  of 
the  spirit  (Mk  44'8- 26"28-  «"■  1328,  Lk  138- 21,  Jn  152'4), 
and  of  the  habits  of  animals  (Mt  6a6  715  1016,  Lk 
1334  1737,  Jn  103-6-12etc). 

(3)  This  leads  us  to  the  most  important  of  all 
the  characteristics  exhihited  in  our  Lord's  treat- 
ment of  natural  phenomena — His  profound  sense 
of  the  function  they  fulfil  as  suggesting  spiritual 
facts  and  laws.  His  purpose  in  using  natural 
imagery  is  not  summed  up  in  the  fact  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness  and  mnemonic  aptness.  However 
handy  it  may  have  been  as  a  mould  into  which  to 
throw  His  teaching,  He  evidently  believed  that 
there  was  in  addition  to  this  a  real  correspondence 
between  the  laws  of  organic  and  of  spiritual  life. 
He  lived  in  two  worlds,  with  an  intensity  of  inter- 
est that  has  seldom  been  approached — the  world 
of  sense  and  the  world  of  spirit.  These  two 
worlds  to  most  men  are  divided  by  a  deep  chasm  ; 
but  to  Him  there  were  innumerable  bridges  of  con- 
nexion between  them,  and  His  thoughts  traversed 
these  in  a  perpetual  play  of  happy  insight,  finding 
in  both  unending  correspondences  that  were  real 
and  true,  each  shedding  light  into  the  heart  of  the 
other.  Or,  to  vary  the  simile,  we  may  say  that 
to  Him  nature  was  the  mirror  of  the  spirit,  in 
which  He  ever  caught  glimpses  of  the  profoundest 
laws  and  operations  of  the  higher  life  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  character  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  both. 

When  He  said,  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  like ,' 

He  was  exercising  no  mere  ingenuity  of  fancy, 
neither  was  He  inventing  fictitious  similarities 
between  disconnected  spheres  of  existence ;  rather 
He  was  holding  up  the  gold  and  silver  sides  of 
the  same  bright  shield  of  Truth. 

(4)  In  entire  consistence  with  this  view  of  our 
Lord's  imagery,  we  notice  the  complete  absence,  in 
His  view  of  the  world,  of  any  such  distinction  as  has 
been  drawn  by  modern  thinkers  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  Living,  as  He  did,  in  the  per- 
petual sense  of  His  Father's  presence  and  power 
and  love,  such  a  distinction  would  be  to  Him 
utterly  unreal.  In  His  cosmology  there  was  no 
third  term,  such  as  'force,'  or  'energy,'  or  'law,' 
coming  in  immediately  between  the  Divine  will 
and  its  result.  There  was  only  God— the  Creator 
and  Sustainer— and  nature  was  the  material  ex- 
pression of  His  loving  care  and  energy.  What 
we  would  attribute   to    a   secondary  or   efficient 


cause  He  always  attributed  to  the  direct  activity 
of  the  Father.  'Your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.      .  .  Shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you 

.  .?'  'Not  one  of  them  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father  '     '  My  Father  worketh 

hitherto.  In  this  sense  of  the  immediacy  of  the 
Divine  activity  we  find  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic traits  of  the  religious  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
the  natural  world.  The  same  consideration  throws 
a  suggestive  light  on  the  way  in  which  He  exercised 
His  '  miraculous '  gifts.  To  Him  there  was  nothing 
'supernatural'  or  inexplicable  in  the  wonderful 
deeds  He  wrought.  They  were  rather  perfectly 
natural  signs  of  the  activity  of  God  in  and  through 
Him  :  '  My  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth 
the  works '  ( Jn  1410).  Even  in  the  case  of  an  act  of 
healing  which  was  performed  without  any  overt 
reference  to  the  Divine  power,  as  when  He  said,  '  I 
will,  be  thou  clean '  (Lk  513),  the  same  attitude  of 
dependence  on  the  Father's  favour  and  power 
must  be  presupposed  (cf.  Jn  519).  To  Jesus,  there- 
fore, the  wonderful  works  which  He  wrought  were 
but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God  through  Him, 
and  were  as  natural  as  the  forces  that  eventuate 
in  the  'blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain.'  If 
this  were  borne  in  mind,  perhaps  the  difficulty  of 
the  miraculous  would  not  be  what  it  is  to  many 
nowadays.  The  key  would  be  seen  to  lie  in  the 
region  of  personality  rather  than  of  a  'super- 
natural '  law  over-riding  a  natural  law.  Jesus 
being  who  and  what  He  was,  it  was  as  natural  for 
Him  to  work  '  miracles '  and  to  exercise  an  excep- 
tional control  over  the  '  forces '  of  nature,  as  it  was 
for  Napoleon  to  do  extraordinary  things  through 
his  gift  of  control  over  men,  or  for  a  great  scien- 
tist to  initiate  fresh  changes  in  the  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  matter.  The  differentia  of  the  soul  of 
Jesus  was  an  unbroken  fellowship  with  God  as  His 
Father,  which  manifested  itself  in  all  He  did,  and, 
among  other  ways,  in  the  power  to  use  natural  forces 
in  a  unique  way  in  order  to  fulfil  His  filial  mission. 

5.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  to  nature  and  natural  phenomena  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which,  however  inci- 
dental it  may  be  to  His  mission  as  such,  is  replete 
with  suggestion  and  helpfulness.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  His  scientific  and  philosophic  interest  in 
nature  was  merged  into  the  religious  interest 
which  always  controlled  His  soul.  What  of  the 
artistic  interest  which  is  so  strong  in  the  highest 
type  of  mind  ?  Here  again  we  must  speak  of  the 
subordination  of  all  to  the  spiritual  outlook  and 
temper.  None  the  less  is  it  clear  that  Jesus  was 
profoundly  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
He  loved  Nature  for  her  own  sake,  and  because  she 
ministered  to  His  love  of  what  was  fair  and  good 
to  look  at.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the  '  function  of 
art  is  (1)  to  teach  us  to  see,  (2)  to  teach  us  what 
to  see,  and  (3)  to  teach  us  to  see  more  than  we  see,' 
then  the  discourses  of  Jesus  reveal  the  artistic 
temperament  in  all  His  references  to  the  facts  of 
the  natural  order.     See  art.  Poet. 

(1)  His  faculty  of  observation  was  extraordinary. 
His  eye  took  in  the  smallest  detail  of  the  outward 
world  with  loving  appreciation.  We  have  refer- 
ences to  the  march  of  the  seasons  (Mt  2432,  Mk 
1328) ;  to  the  orderly  stages  of  growth  (Mk  4B)  i 
to  the  varying  response  of  various  kinds  of  soil 
(44-8) ;  to  the  mystery  of  development  (vv.27- 31) ;  » 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  animals  (Mt  10  ,  bk 
958  1334  1737)  ,Tn  i05-s.i2>  cf.  m  t715) ;  to  the  customs 
of  the  household  (Lk  1321,  cf.  the  many  references 
to  the  law  of  hospitality,  and  to  human  intercourse 
and  social  life).  He  was  never  at  a  loss,  indeed,  in 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  His  observation  tor 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  His  own  teaching,  but 
was  like  a  householder,  '  bringing  forth  from  nis 
treasure  things  new  and  old'  (Mt  1352). 
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(2)  In  the  same  way  He  teaches  us  what  to  see. 
A  wise  selection  must'be  made  in  storing  the  mind 
with  facts  and  impressions,  so  that  the  multiplicity 
of  Nature  may  not  overwhelm  the  mind,  or  cause  us 
to  lose  our  way  in  the  confusion  of  her  wealth.  And 
while  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing  too  great 
or  too  small  to  arrest  His  eye  or  interest  His  mind, 
there  is  one  interest  which  evidently  dominated 
His  mind  in  His  watchful  observation  of  natural 
phenomena.  That  was  the  ordinary  human  interest. 
And  this  is  always  true  of  the  highest  art.  The 
painter,  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  are  eminently  and 
broadly  human  in  their  approach  to  Nature  ;  what 
has  no  reference  to  human  experience  and  action 
and  passion  lies  outside  the  scope  of  her  appeal  to 
them.  A  glance  at  our  Lord's  parables  and  illustra- 
tions at  once  reveals  this  dominant  human  interest. 
He  refers  only  to  those  aspects  of  nature  that  in 
some  more  or  less  definite  way  intermingle  with 
the  daily  or  occasional  experience  of  human  beings. 
There  was  a  practical  as  well  as  artistic  purpose  in 
this ;  for  He  was  thus  able  to  interest  His  hearers 
more  readily  in  the  higher  truths  which  He  was 
anxious  to  impress  upon  their  minds  and  to  com- 
mend to  their  sympathies. 

(3)  He  teaches  us  to  see  more  than  we  see,  for  the 
natural  became  in  His  hands  a  translucent  veil 
through  which  the  spiritual  poured  its  light  and 
inspiration  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Here  art  once 
more  became  handmaid  to  religion  ;  and  the  beauty 
of  nature  became  a  vehicle  for  the  higher  beauty 
of  holiness  and  truth.  The  same  artistic  gift  is  seen 
in  the  beautiful,  vivid,  and  balanced  form  in  which 
He  clothed  His  imagery  and  parabolic  teaching. 
His  language  is  wonderfully  clear  and  pictorial  and 
apt:  the  mould  into  which  He  runs  His  illustra- 
tions is  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  its  content.  There  is  the  happiest  marriage  of 
word  and  fact,  type  and  antitype,  in  His  teaching. 
This  reveals  the  Master  both  of  material  and  of  ex- 
pression. The  earthly  forms  in  which  the  In- 
carnate Word  enshrined  His  message  have  caught 
something  of  His  own  Eternal  quality  and  beauty, 
and  will  stand  for  ever  as  unique  and  unforgettable 
as  the  truth  they  embody.  '  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life ' 
(Jn  6®). 
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NAZARENE. — 1.  Introductory. — 'Nazarene'  is 
a  descriptive  term  applied  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
to  Jesus  and  His  followers.  The  epithet  is  also 
regularly  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  Jesus  {ipv: 
™]r:n  Snnh.  43t,  1076 ;  Sota,  47«)  and  His  disciples 
(Dnxijn  Tann.  21b).  As  usually  understood,  'Naza- 
rene' in  the  first  place  meant  'of  [the  town  of] 
Nazareth,'  and  indeed  this  explicitly  appears  in 
some  passages  in  the  Gospels  (e.g.  Mk  l9  '  Jesus 
came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee,'  Lk  24  etc.) ;  but, 
according  to  Cheyne,  the  name  Nazareth  in  its 
original  significance  was  the  designation  not  of  a 
town  but  of  a  district,  and  '  Nazarene '  is  primarily 
equivalent  to  '  Galilsean '  (see,  further,  below,  and 
art.  Nazareth). 

Sometimes  a  descriptive  clause  with  curi  followed  by  the 
place-name  appears:  e.g.  Mt  21"  'This  is  Jesus  the  prophet 
ilS™/.,  zareth  of  Ga«lee '  (i  **•»  NalxpiO  rijs  Tx\,\x,xs) ;  cf.  Ac 
if"  (  IwrsS»  to»  iTi  Notice). 

,*•  The  two  Gr.  equivalents  of  'Nazarene.' — In 
the  Greek  Test,  two  words  correspond  to  '  Naza- 
rene,' viz.  NafaprpSs  and  Nafwpaios.     In  WH's  text 


the  former  occurs  in  Mk  l24  1047  1467  168,  also  in  Lk 
434  (where  it  may  be  dependent  on  the  Markan 
source).*  In  Mt.,  Jn.,  Acts  (and  perhaps  originally 
in  Lk. ),  Nafwpaios  is  exclusively  used.  Probably 
Nafapijpds  was  employed  in  the  earliest  source,  and 
this  was  given  up  later  for  Nafwpcuos. 

N«J«/nrij  is  derived  from  NxZxpx,  like  M«j-2«Xwi  from  Mxy 
ix\x.  The  forms  N«?a/>a,  NosJos/js't,  HxZxpilt  imply  Heb.  forms 
rnx:,  rns;.t  The  Talmudic  form  nxi:  may  be  derived  from 
rrai  (or  its  masc.)  with  change  of  a  to  6  (6).  See  Dalman, 
Gram.  d.  Jud.-Pal.  Aram?  p.  152  n.  The  same  scholar  thinks 
N«J<u/>k7os  implies  a  Heb.  form  nix:  (connected  with  a  by-form 
of  the  place-name  rnix:),  op.  cit.  p.  178,  n.  2.  Does  NxZ*>px7cs 
(  =  nix:)  represent  the  dialectical  form  current  in  Judaea  (cf.  esp. 
Jn  1919,  Ac  246)?  This  is  possible.  For  a  different  view,  see 
below. 

The  exact  relation  borne  by  these  two  forms 
to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  significance  to  be 
attached  to  this  relationship,  raise  a  difficult  pro- 
blem. The  points  involved  come  to  a  head  in  Mt 
2-3,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  child  Jesus  was 
brought  to  Nazareth  that  'it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  that  he  should 
be  called  a  Nazarene '  (Nafwpaibs).  Of  the  various 
explanations  of  this  passage  that  have  been  pro- 
posed the  most  important  are:  (1)  those  that 
connect  it  with  the  Hebrew  word  nezer  ('branch,' 
'  sprout ')  in  the  Messianic  passage,  Is  ll1.  (2)  The 
interesting  view  of  Hitzig  that  Nafupatos  (Ac  246) 
was  suggested  by  nix:  in  the  (unpointed)  text  of 
Is  496  regarded  as  =  a-uit^ofievoi  ('  those  who  are  being 
saved')  in  contradistinction  to  airoWvfievoi  (1  Co 
j  is.  21  'them  that  are  perishing').  Later  the  word 
nix:  was  taken  to  be  a  singular  to  correspond  with 
the  parallel  my  ('servant'),  and  applied  to  Jesus 
(with  a  play  upon  the  place-name  Nazareth).  This 
is  very  ingenious,  but  hardly  convincing.  It  would 
be  better  to  suppose  that  the  (unpointed)  nix:  of 
the  passage  was  read  nix:,  the  Heb.  form  implied, 
as  Dalman  thinks,  by  Nafwpatos,  and  applied  by 
Jewish-Christian  exegesis  to  Jesus.  J  (3)  Cheyne  § 
doubts  whether  Nazareth  was  '  originally  the  name 
of  a  town  (or  village)  at  all.'  The  earlier  and  more 
correct  form  of  the  word  is  Nazara,  implying  a 
Heb.  form  ix:  (or  nix:,  also  desiderated  by  the 
Talmudic  nxi:) :  and  this  again  is  a  by-form  of  the 
same  word  which  enters  into  the  second  element 
of  the  name  Gennesar  (Gennesaret).  This  Nazara  is 
really  a  name  of  Galilee,  and  Nafaipaios  =  Galila;an. 
The  word  of  the  '  prophets '  referred  to  in  Mt  223 
becomes,  on  this  view,  Is  9lf-  ('  the  land  of  Zebulun, 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 

tiles')  rather  than  Is  ll1. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  NT  data  that  the  term 
'  Nazarene '  was  an  early  designation  applied  to 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  generally.  It  thus  was  the 
Jewish  (Oriental)  equivalent  of  the  specifically 
Gentile  term  '  Christian.'  '  Nazarene '  was  not  the 
title  given  by  the  Christians  of  Palestine  to  them- 
selves, but  by  others  outside  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship. The  names  for,  and  used  by,  themselves 
were  much  more  probably  such   as   ' believers,' || 

*  It  occurs  again  only  in  Lk  2419,  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  doubtful  (AD  read  NxZaipx'io;). 

t  Cf.  such  forms  as  nsix  (1  K  179)  in  Bibl.  Hebrew. 

%  The  verse  so  interpreted  would  run  :  '  It  is  too  light  a  thing 
that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Jacob,  and  (shouldest  be)  the  Nazarene  (nix:)  to  restore  Israel ; 
I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,'  etc.  This  is  one 
of  the  Servant-passages  which  was  undoubtedly  applied  to 
Jesus  in  early  Jewish-Christian  circles.    Cf.  Lk  232. 

§  Developing  a  theory  suggested  by  Neubauer  and  Gratz. 
See  EBi,  col.  3360,  s.v.  'Nazareth.' 

||  See  Faith.  It  is  always  important  to  distinguish  the  names 
used  by  a  body  of  itself  from  those  given  by  outsiders.  Another 
case  is  probably  '  Pharisees,'  Heb.  OTn?  =  (?)  '  separatists.' 
Their  own  name  for  themselves  in  the  earlier  period  may  have 
been  hdsidim,  'pious' :  later,  such  terms  as  D'Mn  'wise,'  TD^rt 
QDn,-on  'colleague,'  were  used.  Cf.  also  remark  on  Ebionites 
at  end  of  article. 
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'brethren'  {e.g.  Ac  930),  'saints'  (v.13,  etc.),  -elect.' 
In  time  '  Nazarene '  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  or,  at  any  rate,  hostile 
nuance  (cf.  Jn  l46).  The  followers  of  '  the  Nazarene ' 
had  evidently  been  made  to  feel  the  reproach 
of  the  alleged  Galilsean  origin  of  their  Messiah.* 
Moved  by  these  influences,  the  Jewish-Christians 
seem  to  have  transformed  the  title  THafapnvos — • 
which  had  now  become  in  the  mouths  of  their 
opponents  an  opprobrious  one — into  the  honorific  one 
Nafwpcuos,  and  to  have  substituted  the  latter  for 
the  former.  In  this  way,  at  any  rate,  Mt.  seems 
to  turn  the  edge  of  the  reproach  levelled  at  the 
Christian  Messiah  in  the  characteristically  Jewish- 
Palestinian  designation  of  Jesus  as  '  the  Nazarene ' 
('"S'un  &&:.).  Assuming,  then,  that  the  term  Nafw/xuos 
is  an  honorific  title  educed  in  this  way  by  the  Jewish- 
Christians  themselves,  it  remains  to  elucidate  the 
process  by  which  the  form  was  arrived  at,  and  its 
exact  significance. 

Nafwpcuos  may  be  a  Greek  form  of  nazura  (N-mi),t 
the  Aram,  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  Messianic  term 
-ixi  'Branch'  or  'Shoot.'  The  selection  of  this 
particular  Messianic  term  was  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  counter-term  to  Nafap^eds. 
Nafwpcuos  is  thus  an  honorific  title  given  by  the 
disciples  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  expresses  the 
conviction  that  He  was  the  nezer  of  Is  ll1 — the 
'  Branch  '  of  Messianic  Prophecy.  Its  application 
to  members  of  the  Christian  community  naturally 
followed.     See  also  following  article. 

3.  '  Nazarene  '  as  a  community-designation. — It 
is  clear  not  only  from  Ac  245  but  also  from  Mt  223 
that  the  Christian  communities  of  Palestine,  and 
even  outsiders,  at  first  bore  the  name  of  '  Naza- 
renes.'  The  writer  of  Mt  223  evidently  belonged 
to  a  community  so  designated.  The  name  is,  of 
course,  specifically  Jewish,  and  it  remained  the 
characteristic  Oriental-Jewish  term  for  Christians 
generally  {e.g.  in  the  Talmud),  though  primarily  it 
was  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine  who  were 
thought  of.  An  interesting  piece  of  early  evidence 
of  this  usage  has  in  recent  years  come  to  light 
in  the  Palestinian  recension  J  of  the  Shemoneh 
Esreh.  As  is  well  known,  the  12th  of  these 
'  Benedictions '  contains  the  famous  imprecation 
on  'slanderers'  or  'heretics.'  In  the  Palestinian 
version  an  explicit  reference  is  made  to  '  Nazar- 
enes  and  Sectaries'  (minim). %  Though  the  clause 
containing  these  words  may  not  belong  to  the 
earliest  form  of  the  prayer  (early  2nd  cent.  A.D.),  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  not  very  much  later.  Jerome  (Ep. 
1 12)  makes  allusion  to  the  use  of  this  '  cursing ' 
prayer  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  throughout  the 
East. 

A  Jewish-Christian  sect  of  '  Nazarenes '  is  re- 
ferred to  both  by  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  They 
are  apparently  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ebion- 
ites,  though  very  little  exact  information  is  extant 
concerning  them.|| 

*  The  Galilaean  population  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
strict  in  carrying  out  certain  legal  enactments  regarded  as  im- 
portant by  the  Rabbis.  A  feeling  of  distrust,  if  not  of  con- 
tempt, of  the  Galilaean  population  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
Rabbinical  circles.  For  a  full  and  minute  investigation  of  the 
relevant  data,  see  the  valuable  monograph  of  A.  Biichler  (Der 
galllaische  'Am-ha-ares  des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts.  Vienna. 
1906). 

t  Or  rather  the  adjectival  form  of  this,  «T"11SJ.    The  Aram. 

,p    ».    y 
word  jqixl  is  guaranteed  by  the  Syr.   |5o  j-J =surculus  (Heb. 
lyj) ;  see  Payne-Smith,  Thes.  col.  2443.         ^ 

|  Discovered  by  Prof.  S.  Schechter  among  the  Cairo  Genizah 
MSS,  and  published  by  him  in  the  JQR,  vol.  x.  [1898]  pp.  654- 

§  See,  further,  an  art.  bv  the  present  writer  in  Church  and 
HerST"'?'  V01'  V'  [19°3]  P'  167  fl'  ('  The  Jewish  Prayer  against 

II  Possibly  '  Ebionites '  (Heb.  D'ji'rm  =  '  poor  men  ')  was  a 
more  general  term,  and  may  have  been  given  by  Jewish-Chris- 
tians to  themselves.    See  art.  Ebionism. 


Literature. — The  artt.  '  Nazareth,'  '  Nazarene '  in  Hastinm' 
DB,  the  EBi,  and  JE  ;  '  Nazareth  '  (by  Guthe)  in  PRE*  and  in 
Hamburger's  RE  ;  the  Coram,  on  Mt  2£f  (esp.  Zahn  1903)  • 
J.  Halevy,  Etudes  EvangiUques,  vol.  i.  p.  231  f.  (on  N*!Wo! ! 
t  most  valuable  and_  suggestive  essay.  Halevy  suggests  the 
derivation  of  Net ^uptuo;  from  the  Aram,  word  adopted  above!  ■ 
Neubauer,  Geog.  du  Talmud,  1868 ;  Biesenthal  on  Mt  223 
(Sacred  Lit.  1859).  The  bizarre  theory  as  to  the  existence  of 
pre-Christian  '  Nazarenes '  set  forth  by  W.  B.  Smith,  Der  mt. 
christliche  Jesus  (1906),  does  not  call  for  discussion  here 

G.  H.  Box. 

NAZARETH  (Nafapd,  Nafapdr,  Nafap^,  Nafa^r). 
— The  town  of  Nazareth,  the  modern  en-Nudra 
was  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  5J  miles  almost  due 
west  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  nearly  as  far  in  a  south- 
westerly  direction  from  Kefr  Kenna,  the  site  tliat 
is  usually  identified  with  Cana  of  Galilee.  The 
road  that  ascends  from  the  latter  place  winds 
through  the  high  valley  in  which  Nazareth  lies, 
and  divides  a  short  distance  south  of  the  town,  the 
south-eastern  branch  finding  its  way  to  Jezreel, 
and  thence  down  the  valley  to  Beth-s'hean  and  the 
Jordan,  the  western  crossing  the  low  pass  of  the 
Samaritan  hills,  by  ancient  Megiddo,  to  join  eventu- 
ally the  great  trunk  road  north  and  south,  on  the 
plain  by  the  sea.  The  town  itself,  however,  lay 
retired  from  the  great  highways  of  commerce, 
though  within  easy  reach,  almost  within  sight  of 
them ;  and  its  secluded  position  explains  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  Nazareth  in  the  OT  or 
Josephus.  The  modern  village,  with  a  population 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand,  clings  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  But  the  ancient  town  seems  to  have  spread 
considerably  higher  up  the  slope,  and  from  'the 
brow  of  the  hill  on  "which  the  city  was  built' 
(Lk  429),  1600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  Palestine  is  said  to  be  obtained, 
embracing  on  the  one  side  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  other  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.* 

That  in  our  Lord's  time  Nazareth  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  referred  to  in  the  NT  as  a  city 
(tto'Xis,  Mt  223,  Lk  l28  24-  39)  not  a  village  (mw). 
It  was  in  touch  with,  but  not  harassed  by  the 
currents  of  popular,  commercial,  or  political  life. 
And  there  appears  to  be  no  real  justification  for 
the  belief  that  Nazareth  or  its  people  were  in 
any  sense  insignificant  or  despised,  t  The  words  of 
Nathanael  (Jn  l46),  which  have  given  currency  to 
this  view,  are  perhaps  misunderstood.  He  must 
himself  have  shared  the  universally  accepted  belief 
that  the  Christ  could  come  only  from  Bethlehem 
(cf .  Mt  25,  Jn  742) ;  and  if  his  language  is  intended 
to  express  disdain,  it  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 
polished  town-dweller  for  the  uncultivated  rural 
population  who  know  nothing  of  his  artificial  rules 
of  propriety  and  manners.  As  to  the  Athenian 
every  native  of  Bceotia  was  a  dullard,  so  to  the 
refined  habitue  of  Jerusalem  the  rustic  of  Galilee 
may  well  have  appeared  uncouth  and  contemptible. 
These  characteristics  might  not  improbably  have 
become  accentuated  in  the  case  of  Nazareth,  owing 
to  its  withdrawn  position  in  a  self-contained  upland 
valley.  Under  any  circumstances  Nathanael's 
words  bear  witness  only  to  a  personal  opinion, 
and  are  no  evidence  of  a  widespread  or  general 
belief. 

With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  early 
ministry  recorded  in  Lk  4I6ff-,  the  direct  references 
to  Nazareth  in  the  Gospels  are  all  associated 
with  the  birth  and  boyhood  of  Jesus.  It  was  to 
Nazareth  that  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent,  to  Mary 

*  For  a  description  of  Nazareth  and  its  site  see  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL,  London,  1894,  p.  432  ff.  ;  Baedeker's  Palestine;  rtr 
Memoirs,  i.  pp.  262  f.,  275-79,  328  f. ;  A.  P.  Stanley,  SP,  Lonoon, 
1860,  p.  365  ff.  ;  cf.  W.  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  <?°ff°!*< 
Oxford,  1903,  p.  49  f.,  with  plates ;  Ramsay,  Education  0  Mm, 

t  See  especially  Selah  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  ChM, 
London,  1886,  cris.  xvii.  xviii. 
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His  mother  (Lk  l26) ;  and  thither  His  parents  came 
to  find  a  home  after  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Mt  2*>). 
From  Nazareth  they  journeyed  into  Judaea  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Roman  enrolment  (Lk  24),  re- 
turning to  the  same  city  when  the  requirements  of 
the  Jewish  law  for  the  purification  of  Mary  had 
been  satisfied  (239).  Twelve  years  later  a  similar 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  His  parents' 
annual  practice  (24If-),  and  return  to  Nazareth  (v.51), 
make  it  evident  that  the  home  during  this  period 
had  been  at  the  latter  town.  On  the  occasion  of 
His  baptism,  it  is  from  Nazareth  that,  according  to 
,St.  Mark  (l9),  Christ  came  to  the  Jordan  ;  the  other 
Synoptists  merely  state  that  the  journey  was  made 
from  Galilee  (Mt  313),  or  name  no  place  (Lk  321). 
His  early  life,  therefore,  was  spent  at  Nazareth, 
and  only  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  aroused 
by  His  preaching  in  the  synagogue  and  the 
murderous  attempt  upon  His  life  (Lk  428f)  did 
He  abandon  Nazareth  and  take  up  His  abode  at 
Capernaum  (Mt  413).  Thenceforward  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited,  or  to  have  had  any  direct 
relations  with,  His  former  home.  Its  name, 
however,  continued  to  cling  to  Him,  and  by  that 
designation  He  is  known  to  the  '  multitudes '  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  the  stranger-pilgrims 
from  Galilee  His  native  province  (Mt  2111).  Philip 
uses  the  name  when  he  calls  Nathanael  to  Jesus 
(Jn  l45) ;  and  later  in  the  history  it  is  employed  by 
Peter  at  Ccesarea  (Ac  1038)  as  a  well-known  title 
with  which*  Gentiles  also  would  be  familiar. 

The  precise  form  of  the  word  and  its  signification  are  alike 
uncertain.  In  two  passages  (Mt  413,  Lk  416)  the  oldest  MSS  read 
Hx&px,  and  are  followed  by  all  recent  editors.  Elsewhere  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  WH  print  Ni?«^t,  with  the  exception  of 
Mt  2l'n  (Nx^xpW),  Teschendorf  reads  TSxlxpil)  consistently  in  all 
passages  of  Matthew  and  Luke  (except  Hx£xpx,  asabove),  adding 
with  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  latter  a  note  (on  Lk  l26)  that 
on  a  comparison  of  all  the  instances  in  which  the  name  occurs 
in  St.  Luke,  including  Ac  1038,  the  decision  must  be  that  the 
Evangelist  wrote  Nx^xpiB  not  tix^xpir,  a  variable  usage  between 
the  two  forms  being  inconceivable.*  In  Mark  and  John  the 
form  Nat?a/>£T  and  in  Acts  Nx^xpiS  is  accepted  by  all  with  the 
more  ancient  MSS  ;  and  in  Mk  19  the  form  NxZxpxr  is  found  in 
AP.  Dr.  Hort  also  states  that  in  eight  out  of  the  eleven  passages 
in  the  Gospels  the  Codex  Sangallensis  has  XlxZxpxt),  but  that  the 
form  '  has  little  other  attestation.'  It  would  seem  probable 
that  the  variations  in  spelling,  where  they  are  not  merely  acci- 
dental, are  due  to  local  or  dialectic  peculiarities,!  and  are  to  he 
ascribed  to  the  transmitters  of  the  tradition  or  the  copyists  of 
the  documents  rather  than  to  the  original  authors.! 

The  adjective  also  appears  in  two  different  forms.  The  Second 
Gospel  uses  onlv  Sx%xpvivk  (Mk  1=4  10"  1467  166)  ;  Matthew  and 
John  have  always  N*?^«7«5  (Mt  223  26" ,  Jn  185-  7  1919).  St.  Luke 
has  both  in  his  Gospel  (wis,  434  2419  ;  -px7«,  1837),  but  in  the 
Acts  only  N«?ai/>*?«  (222  36  410  614  228  246  269).  in  no  instance  is 
there  any  important  difference  of  reading.  Neither  the  noun 
nor  the  adjective  is  found  in  the  Epistles  or  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. 

There  is  no  agreement,  again,  with  regard  to  the  meaning  or 
derivation  of  the  name.  St.  Matthew  sees  in  the  return  to 
Nazareth  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Is  ll1  ('  a  branch 
(niter)  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit '),  thus  connecting 
Nazareth  with  the  Hebrew  -fiti  '  shoot,'  '  sprout '  ;  and  some 
ha»  e  therefore  supposed  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  town 
in  reminiscence  of  Isaiah's  language,  and  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  Lord's  early  life  there.  Such  an  origin  of 
the  term  is  perhaps  not  impossible,  although  it  hardly  com- 
mends itself  as  probable  ;  and  of  course  no  such  thought  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  or  is  intended  to  be  suggested  by  his 
words.  Others  have  sought  a  connexion  with  the  root  "1X3 
in  the  sense  of  keeping  rmtch  or  guard ;  e.g.  Dr.  Swete  would 
follow  Delitzsch  and  Dalman  in  explaining  Nazareth  to  mean 

watch-tower.'  §    This  would  imply  either  that  the  town  itself 

'vxtx/itr,  c.NBKLXn  al  permu  e  q.  Conlatis  omnibus  hujus 
evangelii  loeis  (quibus  accedit  Ac  1038  .sfl  NBCDE)  Lucam 
>*?*«(/  scripsisse  statuendum  est  non  vx&ptT,  nisi  quod  4  16 
lormam  eum  >x&px  adhibuisse  suadent  testes.  Inter  -td  enim 
et  -si  eundem  scriptorem  nuctuasse  incredibile  est.' 
t  Compare  shibboleth  and  sibboleth  (Jg  126), 
•  «  "or'>  however,  writes  : — 'The  evidence  (for  the  spelling 
of  the  name  Nazareth)  when  tabulated  presents  little  ambiguity. 
N«*«p«  is  used  at  the  outset  of  the  Ministry  in  Mt  1/3  (4")  and 
IX  1/5(416) ;  }ix^xpie  in  Mt  1/3  (21H),  the  only  later  place  in  the 
(jospels  where  the  name  occurs,  and  in  Acts ;  and  Nxtxpir 
certainly  or  probably  in  all  other  places'  (New  Testament  in 
hreek,  Aotes  on  Orthography,  p.  160). 

I  See  his  note  on  Mk  19 ;  Aram,  rnsu,  mx3.  Cf.  also  Mer- 
rill, loc.  cit.  p.  122. 


was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  hill 
on  the  slopes  or  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood ;  the  former  would 
seem  to  be  contrary  to  fact,  and  the  latter  improbable.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  understand  the  word  in  a  passive  sense 
from  "1x3,  to  preserve,  protect  (Old  Aram,  "ixj,  Assyr.  nasdru),* 
so  that  Nazareth  is  the  town  secluded,  protected,  and  the  name 
describes  its  position  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills.  The  word 
might  also  be  explained  as  a  Niphal  participle  of  lis,  Tix,  with 
the  same  meaning  of  'confined,'  '  shut  in  ' ;  compare  the  adjec- 
tival form  Nx&px"! •  Heb.  or  Aram,  s,  however,  usually  becomes 
<r  in  Greek,  e.g.  |VS  =  2s/ji»,  2i»,  niK3S-2«/3otaS,  nsxn  =  Mocr- 
iriixt  MeurtrviQx,  etc.  ;  or  a  dental,  e.g.  ~t\X=Tipos.  But  "iyu  is 
represented  by  Ziyopx  in  Gn  1310.  A  derivation  from  113, 
denom.  of  V13,  has  also  been  suggested  ;  Nazareth  would  then 
be  '  the  town  of  the  Nazirites.'  T13  becomes  in  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint  »«?/>,  ix^tpxios.  Compare  the  modern  name  of 
the  town  en-Ndsira.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  assimilation  of  the  sound  and  per- 
haps the  spelling  to  a  well-known  descriptive  title.  See  also 
preceding  article. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  given  above,  the 
articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries  may  be  consulted  ;  add  Edward 
Robinson,  BRP,  London,  1841,  iii.  pp.  183-200  ;  A.  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  London,  1883,  i.  pp.  145- 
148,  456  f.  ;  Cunningham  Geikie,  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible, 
London,  1887,  ch.  xxxix.  ;  G.  le  Hardy,  Hist,  de  Nazareth  et  de 
ses  sanctuaires,  Paris,  1905.  A.  S.  GEDEN. 

NAZIRITE  (Heb.  nazir),  in  AV  spelled  '  Nazar- 
ite,'  means  etymologically  '  one  separated,'  a  re- 
ligious devotee.  The  historical  references  are  in 
Judges  (132ff-  the  case  of  Samson)  and  Am  211-  u ; 
the  '  law  of  the  Nazirite '  is  found  in  Nu  6.  A  com- 
parison of  these  passages  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
was  considerable  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  type  of  Nazirite.  Samson  had  been 
'a  Nazirite  unto  God  from  his  mother's  womb'  (Jg 
1617) ;  his  Nazirate  was  lifelong,  and  due  not  to 
any  vow,  but  to  the  appointment  of  God  (131-  4-5-  7). 
In  his  case  the  abstinence  from  wine,  which  is 
emphasized  in  the  'law  of  the  Nazirite,'  is  not 
specified,  and  the  avoidance  of  contact  with  the 
dead  is  apparently  excluded.  On  the  other  hand, 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  hair  being  left  unshorn 
even  from  childhood  (vv.4- 7- 14).  This,  which  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  most  marked  feature  of  a 
Nazirite  in  early  times,  rests  upon  the  belief  that 
the  hair  is  part  of  a  man's  vital  being,  and  a 
symbol  of  his  vitality.  Thus  to  let  it  grow  un- 
polled or  to  offer  it  in  sacrifice  was  an  expression 
of  the  devotion  of  the  entire  manhood  to  God. 
From  the  reference  in  Amos  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Nazirites  formed  a  numerous  class  in  the 
8th  cent.,  and  that  abstinence  from  wine  was  then  a 
marked  feature  in  their  outward  life.  According 
to  W.  R.  Smith  (Prophets  of  Isr.  84),  this  prohibi- 
tion '  was  undoubtedly  a  religious  protest  against 
Canaanite  civilization  in  favour  of  the  simple  life 
of  ancient  times.  This  appears  most  clearly  in 
the  case  of  the  Rechabites,  who  had  received  from 
their  father  Jonadab  the  double  precept  never  to 
drink  wine  and  never  to  give  up  their  wandering 
pastoral  life  for  a  residence  in  cities  (Jer  31).' 

The  '  law  of  the  Nazirite '  describes  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Nazirite,  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
on  the  accidental  interruption  of  his  vow,  and  the 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  its  termination.  It  is 
clear  that  the  vow  is  now  contemplated  as  one 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  specified  time  only.  A 
passage  in  Josephus  (BJ  II.  xv.  1)  suggests  that  in 
his  time  thirty  days  was  regarded  as  the  minimum 
duration  of  the  vow.  It  included  three  points : 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  of  every  kind, 
and  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  any  form, 
avoidance  of  all  contact  with  the  dead,  and  the 
letting  the  hair  grow  with  a  view  to  offering  it  on 
the  sacred  fire  (Nu  618).  Accidental  defilement 
was  followed  by  seven  days  of  uncleanness,  after 
which  the  period  recommenced,  and  the  vow  was 

*  Cf.  G.  A.  Cooke,  North  Semitic  Inscriptions,  pp.  185,  189  ; 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.  1X3. 
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renewed  with  elaborate  and  costly  rites.  In  like 
manner  the  termination  of  the  vow  is  marked  by 
offerings  and  libations,  and  specially  by  the  shav- 
ing of  the  hair  '  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing,' followed  by  its  being  '  put  on  the  fire  which 
is  under  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings '(vv.13"20). 
'After  that  the  Nazirite  may  drink  wine.'  'It 
appears  most  probable  that  the  combination  of 
observances  in  the  law  is  not  ancient,  that  in  the 
regulations  for  the  Nazirite  of  later  times  we  see  a 
fusion  of  several  originally  distinct  customs,  which, 
like  many  others,  had  lost  much,  and,  in  some 
cases,  all  of  their  original  meaning '  (G.  B.  Gray, 
ad  loc).  'Through  this  change,  however,  it  lost 
its  value  ;  in  old  times  it  was  Jehovah  who  raised 
up  the  Nazirites  as  He  did  the  prophets.  These 
were  men  of  God,  ensamples  of  the  genuine  Israelite 
God-pleasing  life,  and  therefore  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  whole  people.  Under  the  Law  the 
Nazirate  had  sunk  to  a  private  practice  of  asceti- 
cism, through  which  the  individual  obtains  favour 
from  God '  (Benzinger).  .  . 

Later  allusions  to  the  practice  of  the  Nazirite 
vow  are  found  in  1  Mac  349,  and  in  Jos.  Ant.  Xix. 
vi.  1,  BJ  II.  xv.  1  (case  of  Berenice).  John  the 
Baptist,  in  some  respects  at  least,  resembled  the 
Nazirites  (Lk  l15;  cf.  the  account  of  James  the 
Just  in  Eus.  HE  II.  xxiii.  3).  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  the  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul  at 
Cenchrese,  and  discharged  by  him  at  the  Temple, 
was  Nazirite  in  its  character  (Ac  1818,  cf.  2_123-26) ; 
but  the  information  given  in  the  Acts  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  (see  Knowling, 
ad  loc,  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.). 

Literature. — Spencer,  de  Leg.  Heb.  in.  i.  6;  G.  B.  Gray, 
'Numbers'  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com.;  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets, 
p.  84 f.,  RS%  p.  332 f. ;  W.  R.  Harper,  'Amos  and  Hosea'  in 
Internat.  Crit.  Com.  p.  lift".,  56f.;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  pp. 
429 ff.;  art.  'Nazirite'  in  Hastings'  DB.  C.  A.  SCOTT. 

NECESSITY. — We  exclude  from  this  article  all 
problems  not  directly  raised  by  the  Four  Gospels. 

1.  Necessity  and  the  Diyine  nature.  —  Meta- 
physicians distinguish  between  (1)  contingent  ex- 
istence, and  (2)  necessary  existence.  A  thing 
exists  contingently,  of  which  the  beginning  _  or 
end  or  change  can  be  conceived.  A  thing  exists 
necessarily,  of  which  neither  the  beginning,  nor 
the  end,  nor  the  change  can  be  conceived.  The 
Universe  exists  contingently,  for  we  can  imagine 
its  annihilation  ;  the  laws  of  Nature  also  exist 
contingently,  for  we  can  imagine  them  altered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  Reason,  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  of  (fundamental)  Morality  exist  neces- 
sarily; for  we  can  imagine  no  beginning  or  end  or 
change  in  them. 

Thus  there  never  was,  or  will  be,  or  could  be,  a  time  when 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  could  be  unequal  to 
one  another.  Nor  can  we  imagine  a  time,  or  a  world,  in  which 
cruelty  would  be  other  than  odious,  and  lying  other  than  con- 
temptible. If  cruelty  and  deceit  were  seated  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  they  would  still  be  what  they  are,  odious  and 
contemptible  ;  and  benevolence  and  truth,  their  opposites, 
would  still  be  what  they  are,  admirable  and  praiseworthy. 
Time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  things  can  make  no  difference  to 
the  laws  of  Reason  and  the  Moral  Law.  These  are  eternally 
and  immutably  true, — true  not  only  to  the  human  mind,  but  to 
every  rational  mind  that  does  or  can  exist ;  valid  not  only  in 
this  universe  but  in  all  possible  universes. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  body  of  eternal  and 
necessary  truth.  But  this  conception  of  necessary 
truth  carries  with  it  the  further  conception  of 
necessary  Being,  or  necessary  Substance.  A  truth 
cannot  exist  as  it  were  '  in  the  air,'  or  in  an 
infinite  void :  it  must  be  true  to  some  mind. 
And  since  the  truths  in  question  are  independent 
of  all  created  minds,  there  must  exist  some 
Eternal  Uncreated  Mind,  to  which  these  truths 
are  eternally  true.  Moreover,  since  the  truths  are 
partly  moral  truths,  this  Mind  must  be  moral,  or, 


to  use  the  language  of  religion,  holy.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  to  this  Infinite  Mind  the  predicate 
of  necessary  existence  belongs  in  a  higher  degree 
than  it  belongs  to  what  is  called  necessary  truth. 
The  laws  or  truths  which  are  called  necessary 
derive  their  necessary  character  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  laws  of  His  Mind ;  but  He,  the 
Ultimate  and  Absolute  Mind  itself,  exists  with 
a  degree  of  necessity  transcending  theirs.  They 
inhere  in  Him,  not  He  in  them,  and  consequently 
He,  the  Infinite,  Absolute,  Ultimate  Substance 
is  not  only  necessarily  existent,  but  also  self- 
existent. 

The  self-existence,  or  necessary  existence,  of  the 
One  True,  Living,  Personal  God  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  It  was  taught,  according 
to  the  traditional  exegesis  of  Ex  314,  to  Moses  at 
the  bush,  and  our  Lord  endorsed  this  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  (Jn  858). 
According  to  the  Johannine  theology  (with  which 
the  Pauline  is  in  essential  agreement),  necessary 
existence  belongs  primarily  and  originally  to  the 
Father,  who  is  emphatically  6  8e6s  (with  the 
article),  and  the  Living  One  (6  £w»  irarfy,  Jn  6s7). 
To  Jesus  also,  as  consubstantial  Son,  belongs 
eternal  and  necessary  existence  (868).  He  has  '  life 
in  himself  (5-6),  and  is  to  creatures  'the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life'  (ll25).  Yet  He  has  this  'life  in 
himself  by  derivation  from  the  Father  (5®  65'), 
and  consequently  is  (in  this  aspect)  an  Effect,  of 
which  the  Father  is  the  Cause.* 

2.  Necessity  and  the  Diyine  freedom.  —  The 
Divine  freedom,  though  absolute  in  the  sense 
that  God  is  free  to  achieve  all  that  is  possible, 
is  limited  by  the  laws  of  necessary  truth  and 
necessary  substance  as  defined  in  §  1.  Thus,  since 
the  laws  of  Reason  are  eternally  valid,  He  can- 
not achieve  the  essentially  irrational,  or  (what 
is  really  the  same  thing)  the  essentially  im- 
possible. For  instance,  He  cannot  annihilate  the 
past,  or  make  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  un- 
equal to  two  right  angles.  Similarly,  since  He  is 
a  necessary  Substance,  He  cannot  will  His  own 
annihilation  ;  and  since  He  is  the  supreme  neces- 
sary Good  (Mk  1018),  He  cannot  cease  to  be  good, 
or  will  what  is  evil. 

The  necessary  character  of  the  Divine  perfections  is  fully 
recognized  in  Scripture  t  (Ps  102^-27,  Mai  36,  Nu  23»,  He  13», 
Ja  if'),  as  also  is  the  doctrine  that  God's  freedom  is  limited  by 
His  character.  All  that  is  worthy  of  Him,  He  can  perform,  but 
deceit,  cruelty,  and  injustice  are  to  Him  impossible  (Gn  18*, 
Job  83  etc.). 

3.  Necessity  and  the  laws  of  Nature.— It  is  an 

important  corollary  of  the  Divine  freedom,  that 
the  laws  of  Nature  do  not  possess  immutable  and 
necessary  validity.  So  far  from  Nature  being 
a  self  contained  system  of  blind,  inexorable, 
materialistically  determined  forces,  it  is  a  realm 
of  Providence,  in  which  a  Being  friendly  to  man 
guides  the  course  of  events  providentially,  with 
the  object  of  securing  ultimately  to  each  individual 
his  proper  good  (Mt  1029ff-). 

In  both  Testaments  the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature  are 
regarded  as  expressions  of  Jehovah's  free  will  (Gn  1,  ri im. 
Job  26,  Mt  5-15  626«F-  etc.),  and  consequently  as  capable  of  Deing 
providentially  or  miraculously  interfered  with  (Ex  3-15,  ere.). 
The  NT  lavs  particular  stress  upon  Christ's  control  over  we 
forces  of  Nature  (Jn  21"r-,  Mt  1422ff.  etc. ;  see i  esp.  Lk  8«  wno 
then  is  this  that  commandeth  even  the  winds  and  water,  auu 
they  obey  him  ? '). 

I.  Necessity  and  human  affairs.-The  recogni- 
tion of  God  as  the  sole  Absolute  and  Ultimate 
Being,  excludes  the  heathen  conception  of  an  in- 
scrutable Fate  or  Necessity  {ivdyKv)  to  wmcn 
gods  and  men  are  subject,  but  it  does  not  oi  n> 

•Quite  Scriptural,  therefore,  is  the  Greek  theology  which 
regards  the  Father  as  *i™,-,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  •«*■»• 

t  The  perfections  of  the  Son  of  God  have  the  same  necessaij 
character  as  those  of  the  Father  (see  He  138). 
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self  exclude  the  doctrine  of  Theological  Deter- 
minism as  taught  by  Calvin.  The  advocates  of 
this  view  can  appeal  plausibly  to  a  considerable 
number  of  NT  passages. 

Thus  there  are  texts  which  teach  that  the  general  course  of 
events  is  predetermined  from  eternity  (Eph  1*  3H,  2  Ti  1», 
Tit  l2  IP  I20  etc.),  and  others  which  seem  to  deny  human 
freedom  of  choice.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
see  e.g.,  Jn  637  '  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  unto 
me'1  (cfi'639);  6**  'No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
draw  him '  {bucirti  xirot) ;  1028  'they  shall  never  perish,  and  no 
one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand';  12:*9  'for  this  cause 
thev  could  not  believe,  for  that  Isaiah  saith  again,  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart ' ;  179  '  I  pray  for 
them,  I  pray  not  for  the  world ' ;  1712  '  not  one  of  them  perished, 
but  the  son  of  perdition,  that  the  scripture  might  he  fulfilled ' 
(cf.  1318 1712,  Mt  2624).  Even  in  the  Synoptics  we  have  Mt  13llff- 
'  unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  to  mem  it  is  not  given,'  etc.  ;  18'  '  it  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come '  (xvxyxvi  yxp  io-ns  %\UCi\i  tx  cxxvhxhx)  ;  see 
also  24«  and  262-1. 

But  these  passages  of  deterministic  tendency  are 
balanced  by  others  of  opposite  import. 

Thus  Christ's  invitation  to  be  saved  is  addressed  not  to  selected 
individuals,  but  to  all  men  :  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden '  (Mt  ll28) ;  '  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish ' 
(18u) ;  '  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself ' 
(Jn  1232) ;  cf .  1  Ti  24  '  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.' 

Since,  however,  some  reject  God's  benevolent  pur- 
pose, and  refuse  to  be  saved  (Mt  2541  2624,  Jn  1712), 
it  follows  that  the  human  will  is  free,  and  that 
the  apparently  deterministic  passages  of  Scripture 
must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  leave  room  for  human 
freedom.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  some  such  view 
as  this,  that  only  the  main  events  of  human  history 
are  absolutely  determined  beforehand.  The  persons 
by  whom,  and  the  times  when,  the  Divine  purposes 
are  to  be  realized,  are  not  predetermined  absolutely, 
but  only  conditionally.  Thus  God  willed  condi- 
tionally that  the  Chosen  People  should  play  the 
leading  part  in  winning  the  world  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ  (Is  60-62,  etc.),  but,  when  they  proved 
unfaithful,  the  Gentiles  were  called  (Mt  2143  811- 12 
etc.).  Similarly  tbe  time  of  the  Last  Judgment  is 
not  fixed  absolutely,  but  only  conditionally  (Mk 
1332  compared  with  2  P  312  RVm).  Applying  the 
same  principle  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ap- 
parently deterministic  passages  quoted  above,  we 
conclude  that  Eph  l4  311  etc.  refer  mainly  to  con- 
ditional predetermination  ;  that  '  all  that  the 
Father  giveth  me '  ( Jn  637)  are  simply  those  whom 
the  Father  foresaw  would  be  genuine  believers ; 
that  the  statement  that  'no  one  (i.e.  no  hostile 
power)  shall  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand'  (1026) 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  they  may 
snatch  themselves  out  of  Christ's  hand  by  unfaith- 
fulness ;  that  the  -drawing'  of  the  Father  (644)  is 
the  attraction  of  Divine  Love,  not  the  Irresistible 
Call  of  Calvinism ;  that  the  '  I  pray  not  for  the 
world'  of  Jn  179  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  1723, 
that  the  'blinding'  and  'hardening'  of  1240  are  a 
penalty  for  past  sin  ;  and  that  even  the  case  of 
Judas  was  not  one  of  individual  predestination. 
The  general  principle  bearing  upon  the  case  of 
Judas  is  laid  down  in  Mt  187  '  Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  occasions  of  stumbling  !  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  the  occasions  come  ;  but  woe  to  that 
man  through  whom  the  occasion  cometh.'  That  is 
to  say,  in  a  wicked  world  great  crimes  are  morally 
certain  to  be  committed,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
any  individual  to  commit  them,  therefore  woe  to 
that  individual  by  whom  they  are  committed.  To 
apply  this  to  the  case  of  Judas— the  world  being 
what  it  was,  alienated  from  God  and  full  of 
treachery  and  malice,  some  one  was  morally  certain 
to  betray  Jesus  to  death.  But  that  some  one  need 
not  have  been  Judas.  He  freely  undertook  the  evil 
business,  and  therefore  his  condemnation  is  iust 
(Mt  28*). 


5.  The  predetermination  of  the  events  of 
Christ's  life. — Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  on  the  predetermination  of  the  events 
of  Christ's  life,  even  with  regard  to  such  details  as 
their  precise  dates  and  incidental  circumstances. 

See,  e.g.,  Jn24  'Mine  hour  (for  changing  the  water  into  wine)  is 
not  yet  come '  [it  came  a  few  minutes  later] ;  78  '  I  go  not  [yet] 
up  unto  this  feast,  because  my  time  is  not  yet  fulfilled '  [it  was 
fulfilled  a  few  days  afterwards] ;  730  '  no  man  laid  his  hand  on 
him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come '  (cf.  820) ;  1223  '  the 
hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified '  [by  death] ; 
122?  '  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour '  [of  my  death] ;  131 
'  knowing  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of 
this  world  unto  the  Father ' ;  171  '  Father,  glorify  thy  Son  [by 
death  and  resurrection],  that  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee.'  Cf. 
Mt  2639-  53,  Lk  1333,  which  imply  that  the  length  of  Christ's 
ministry  and  the  time  of  His  death  were  predetermined  ;  also  th/> 
very  strong  expression  in  Lk  2222  '  the  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth 
os  it  hath  been  determined'  (*«t«  to  iipitru.ivm).  In  all  these 
passages  the  language  is  strongly  predestinarian,  but,  for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  preceding  section,  the  present  writer 
holds  that  conditional  predestination  is,  for  the  most  part, 
meant. 

6.  The  necessary   fulfilment    of   prophecy. — 

According  to  the  ordinary  view,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  future  event  that  determines  the  nature  of 
the  prophecy.  But  often  in  the  Gospels  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  prophecy  that  is  regarded  as  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  future  event.  This  con- 
ception is  specially  characteristic  of  the  First  and 
Fourth  Gospels,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them. 

In  St.  Matthew,  Christ  is  born  of  a  virgin  at  Bethlehem,  is 
named  Jesus,  sojourns  in  Egypt,  resides  at  Nazareth,  migrates  to 
Capernaum,  heals  the  sick,  speaks  in  parables,  enters  Jerusalem 
riding  an  ass,  is  deserted  by  the  disciples,  is  betrayed  and  put 
to  death,  'that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Lord  through  the  prophet'  (1W  xXyipudvi  to  faikv  Ito  tov  Kuptovhik 
toZ  trpeQYiTou  KiyotTos,  x.r.k.  :  so,  with  slight  variations  of  phrase, 
122  215-  23  817  1217  1335  214  2653 ;  cf.  25 13U.  15  2631 279).  Similarly, 
St.  John  regards  the  blindness  of  Israel  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  (1239,  referring  to  Is  69) ;  the  betrayal  of  Jesus 
as  happening  '  that  the  scripture  (i.e.  Ps  419)  might  be  fulfilled  ' 
(iV«  %  ypxtpr,  cr\r,puBSj) ;  the  prevalent  hatred  of  Jesus  as  coming 
'  to  pass  that  the  word  may  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their 
law  [viz.  in  Ps  3519  694],  They  hated  me  without  a  cause.'  See 
also  Jn  17i2,  where  '  the  son  of  perdition '  perishes  '  that  the 
scripture  might  be  fulfilled ' ;  1924,  where  the  casting  of  lots  is 
necessitated  by  the  prophecy,  '  They  parted  my  garments  among 
them '  (Ps  2218) ;  1936,  where  the  piercing  of  Christ's  side  takes 
place  to  fulfil  Ps  3420,  and  the  refraining  from  breaking  His  legs 
to  fulfil  Ex  1246 ;  Cf.  also  189  and  209.  For  Synoptic  parallels  see 
Lk  2426. 44. 

Without  entering  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  question,  we  may  point  out  that  the  two  views 
in  question  do  not  necessarily  exclude  one  another. 
We  may  suppose  that  God  has  a  plurality  of 
motives  for  causing  or  allowing  events  to  happen, 
and  that  when  events  have  been  predicted  by  a 
duly  accredited  prophet,  one  of  His  motives  in 
causing  or  allowing  them  to  happen,  is  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  prophet.  This,  at  any  rate,  seems 
to  be  the  view  of  the  Evangelists,  who  esteem 
prophecy  so  highly  that  they  regard  a  prediction 
once  uttered  by  a  prophet  as  (in  a  sense)  placing 
God  under  a  moral  obligation  to  fulfil  it.  Jesus 
Himself,  on  several  occasions,  acknowledged  the 
obligation  of  fulfilling  the  ancient  prophecies  (see 
Mt  2653  1621  214,  Jn  1928,  etc.). 

7.  Thenecessity  of  means  to  ends. — The  '  musts' 
of  Christ,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
the  Gospels,  generally  refer  to  the  necessity  He  was 
under  (in  order  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  His  Incarna- 
tion) to  do  or  to  sutler  certain  things.  His  original 
purpose  to  become  incarnate,  and  to  redeem  the 
world,  was  freely  chosen  (Ph  27,  2  Co  89  etc.) ;  but 
the  choice  once  made,  a  whole  series  of  experiences 
(many  of  them  painful  and  humiliating)  became 
necessary. 

As  a  child  of  twelve,  He  was  already  conscious,  according  to 
one  interpretation  of  Lk  249  (see  RVm),  of  the  necessity  of  being 
about  His  Father's  business,  and  the  same  idea  frequently  recurs 
during  the  ministry.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  it  He  declares 
to  Nicodemus  that  His  purpose  to  give  eternal  life  to  believers 
can  be  achieved  only  by  His  death :  '  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  (Su)  the  Son  of  Man  be 
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lifted  up '  (Jn  314).*  He  frequently  declared  the  necessity  He 
was  under  of  working  during  the  appointed  time — '  We  must 
(it7)  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  :  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work '  (Jn  94) ;  '  Howbeit  I  must 
(hu )  go  on  my  way  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following, 
for  it  cannot  be  (oix  Iriixirxi)  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru- 
salem '  (Lk  1333) ;  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  and  to  accomplish  his  work '  (Jn  434,  cf.  51"- 19  etc.).  His 
visit  to  Zacchaeus  was  determined  by  a  redemptive  purpose 
(Lk  195  '  to-day  I  must  (Su)  abide  at  thy  house.'  From  the  time 
of  Peter's  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi;  intimations  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  become  more  frequent ; 
'  From  that  time  began  Jesus  to  show  unto  his  disciples  how 
that  he  must  (Ssi)  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of 
the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  the 
third  day  be  raised  up '  (Mt  1621) ;  <  but  first  must  (Ss7)  he  surfer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation '  (Lk  1725) ; 
'  Behoved  it  not  (ii/x  tiu)  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ? '  (2426). 

Corresponding  to  Christ's  obligation  of  doing  and 
suffering  all  that  is  necessary  for  man's  salvation, 
is  man's  obligation  of  appropriating  (if  he  would  be 
saved)  the  necessary  means.  Frequent  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  latter  obligation  in  the  Gospels  :  see,  e.g., 
Mt  417  (the  necessity  of  repentance),  183  (of  conver- 
sion), 2237  (of  love),  Jn  3s  (of  baptism),  653  (of  the 
Holy  Supper),  154  (of  abiding  in  Christ),  etc. 

Literature. — See  under  Free  Will,  and  add  W.  James, 
'  Necessary  Truths '  in  Principles  of  Psychology,  ii.  617  S.  ; 
Boutroux,  La  contingence  des  lois  de  la  nature ;  J.  Edwards, 
Freedom  of  the  Will ;  Momerie,  Personality  ;  Martineau,  Study 
of  Religion,  bk.  iii.  ch.  2 ;  Lotze,  Microcosmus,  i.  144  ft. ;  Sturt, 
Personal  Idealism  (iii.) ;  A.  Moore,  Essays  (vii.) ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
Hamilton's  Philosophy  Examined(xx\i.),  and  Logic,  bk.  vi.  ch.  2. 

C.  Harris. 
NECK. — (1)  In  the  embrace  of  family  salutation 
the  smooth  part  of  the  neck  below  the  ear  is  the 
part  that  is  kissed,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other  (Lk  1520).  This  is  implied  in  Hebrew 
by  the  use  of  the  dual  form  (Gn  4629).  (2)  Prisoners 
and  those  condemned  to  punishment  had  the  chain 
attached  to  a  metal  ring  around  the  neck  (Lk  172). 
(3)  It  was  on  the  neck  of  the  oxen  that  the  yoke 
was  placed  in  ploughing.  The  freedom  from  all 
other  bondage,  which  is  conferred  and  naturalized 
by  the  grace  of  Christ,  is  conditioned  by  the  yoke  of 
service  to  Him  (Mt  ll29-  30).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

NEEDLE. — Although  the  needle  is  of  prehistoric 
origin,  having  been  made  out  of  fish  bones  before 
the  discovery  of  bronze,  it  is  mentioned  only  in  one 
passage  in  the  Bible  :  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,'  etc.  (Mt  1924 1|  Mk 
1025,  Lk  1825).  The  eye  of  a  needle  is,  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  called  simply  '  the  hole,'  but  in  later 
Arabic  it  is  also  called  '  the  eye. '  Thus  one  modern 
Arab  poet  (Mej.  Ad.  ii.  231)  asks,  'What  animal 
has  its  hoof  in  its  head,  and  its  eye  in  its  tail?' 
and  another  (ib.  iii.  273)  speaks  of  '  the  eye  which 
never  tastes  of  sleep  and  is  never  filled  with  tears.' 
The  needle  is  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  self- 
neglect,  in  that  it  clothes  all  the  world  and  itself 
remains  naked  (Burckhardt,  563). 

The  phrase  cited  above  from  the  Gospels  was 
used  in  the  schools,  with  the  substitution  of  an 
elephant  for  a  camel,  to  express  something  which 
does  not  happen.  Thus  in  Baba  Mezia,  386,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  dreams  and  their  inter- 
pretation, R.  Shesheth  says  to  R.  Amram,  who 
had  tried  to  convince  him  of  something  incredible  : 
'  Perhaps  you  are  from  Pumbeditha  [where  there 
flourished  a  famous  academy  of  the  Babylonian 
Rabbis],  where  they  can  drive  an  elephant  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle1— that  is,  can  prove  that  black 
is  white.  Similarly,  Berakhoth,  55b  :  '  No  one  ever 
saw  a  golden  palm,  nor  an  elephant  entering  the  eye 
of  a  needle.'  For  other  occurrences  of  the  phrase, 
see  Buxtorf's  Lex.  s.v.  xh's.f  T.  H.  Weir. 

*  §,?me  critics  assign  this  saying  to  the  Evangelist,  not  to  Jesus. 

t  The  proposals  that  have  been  made  to  identify  the  '  needle's 

f.ve   wJtn  the  small  door  in  a  large  city  gate,  or  to  substitute 

cable'  (xifuXo;)  for  'camel'  (xafv/ikoc),  have  nothing  in  their 

favour.    See  Hastings'  DB  iii.  505»,  and  Expos.  Times,  ix.  (1898) 

cSS8,  474  ;  A.  Wright,  Some  S .T.  Problems,  125. 


NEIGHBOUR.— To  the  people  of  Israel,  God  had 
given  the  commandment,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself '  (Lv  1918) ;  but  in  their  hard- 
ness  of  heart  they  had  put  a  limit  to  it.  They  had 
deduced  from  the  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour' — its  converse— ' and  hate  thine 
enemy  '  (Mt  543) ;  and  they  had  made  the  latter  as 
binding  as  the  former.  To  a  people  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  sole  recipients  of  Jehovah's 
favour,  the  limitation  was  not  unnatural;  but 
with  the  revelation  of  God  as  the  universal  Father 
who  showers  His  blessings  equally  upon  all  the 
world,  just  and  unjust  alike  (Mt545),  the  limitation 
must  of  necessity  be  swept  away.  To  make  men 
like  to  God  was  the  essential  aim  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  the  love  of  God 
is  limitless,  the  love  of  man  to  man  must  be  no  less. 
All  His  doctrine  in  reference  to  man's  treatment  of 
his  neighbour  He  summed  up  in  the  words,  '  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect'  (Mt  548).  'Neighbour,'  then, 
upon  our  Lord's  lips  becomes  a  term  synonymous 
with  '  humanity.'  '  Who  is  my  neighbour?'  asked 
a  scribe ;  and  Christ  made  answer  with  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1026"37),  seeking  by  a 
picture  of  pure  compassion  to  shame  him  of  his 
question.  '  Dost  thou  ask,'  He  seems  to  say, '  who 
thy  neighbour  is  ?  Set  about  at  once  to  relieve  the 
misery  of  every  one  thou  meetest.  Make  thyself 
the  neighbour  of  all  who  need  thy  help.'  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  application  of  the  parable  He 
does  not  ask  which  of  the  three  was,  but  which  of 
the  three  became  (yeyorfj/ai,  v.36)  neighbour  unto 
him  that  fell  among  thieves.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  He  makes  the  same  thing  clear  by 
direct  statement — that '  neighbour '  includes  all  the 
world  of  men,  even  those  who  hate  and  persecute 
us(Mt543-44). 

To  the  old  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  Christ  gives  a  new  and 
striking  form  in  the  words,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them' 
(Mt  712) ;  and  that  the  all-importance  of  this  rule 
may  be  made  plain,  He  adds,  'for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets.'  He  thus  makes  a  man's  own 
longing  for  love  and  kindness  and  compassion  the 
measure  of  the  treatment  which  he  should  extend 
to  others.  But  this  love  and  compassion  must  not 
be  the  outcome  of  any  selfish  motive.  To  do  good 
to  others  that  we  may  receive  the  same  again, 
is  to  miss  wholly  love's  reward  (Mt  546-47  II  Lk 
032-34) .  for  the  joy  of  love  is  loving :  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  (Ac  2035).  To  ask 
to  our  feasts  only  those  who  can  invite  us  in  return 
is  no  manifestation  of  love — is  but  a  bid  for  earthly 
recompense.  To  obtain  God's  blessing  we  must 
invite  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
who  can  give  nought  in  return  (Lk  1412"14).  The 
presupposition  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  then,  is  this, 
that  love  is  its  own  reward,  that  to  lose  one's  life 
for  love's  sake  is  to  find  it  (Mt  1039 1|  1625,  Mk  8s5, 
Lk  924).  The  true  servant  of  the  Kingdom,  there- 
fore, must  be  ever  ready  to  give  unstintingly  and 
ungrudgingly  of  all  that  he  has  and  is ;  and  even 
to  those  who  would  take  from  him  by  violence  he 
must  offer  no  resistance  (Mt  539"42). 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  Christian  must  be 
as  ready  to  forgive  as  to  give.  When  a  brother 
seeks  forgiveness,  it  must  be  granted  gladly,  even 
unto  seventy  times  seven  (Mt  1821  II  Lk  173-4)- 
There  can  be  no  refusal  of  pardon  to  the  penitent, 
for  so  the  Heavenly  Father  treats  His  erring  chil- 
dren (cf.  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Lk  15  ')• 
To  refuse  to  remit  the  offences  of  others  means  to 
remain  unpardoned  by  God  ;  for  the  Heavenly 
Father  cannot  forgive  His  children  if  they  will  not 
in  turn  forgive  their  brethren,  who  also  are  His 
children  :  for  thus  they  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
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family  of  God,  exclude  themselves  from  His  love 
(Mt  6"  18s5).  The  hatred  of  a  brother  becomes  a 
sin  which  cannot  be  pardoned  except  it  be  repented 
of,  except  the  hatred  be  wiped  out  and  love  re- 
stored. The  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  is  thus 
once  more  the  basis  of  the  argument  (1  Jn  4'20- 21  51). 
And  not  only  towards  those  who  are  fellow-subjects 
of  the  Kingdom  is  love  inculcated  :  it  must  extend 
even  to  those  who  are  our  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  God  (Lk  6s7-  w) ;  for  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost,  and  the  Christian  must  follow  in  his 
Master's  steps.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  forgive- 
ness must  in  no  case  flow  from  mere  weak  benevo- 
lence which  foregoes  revenge  for  injury,  and  leaves 
the  matter  there.  An  entrance  must  be  won  for 
pardon  into  the  heart  of  the  offender  before  the 
Christian's  work  is  done;  for  pardon  must  be 
accepted  as  well  as  granted.  It  is  not  for  his  own 
but  for  his  brother's  sake  that  a  man  must  for- 
give ;  and  forgiveness  is  spiritually  useless  to  the 
offender  unless  he  repent  of  his  offence.  To  win 
souls  for  God's  Kingdom  is  the  Christian's  noblest 
work,  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  his  whole  treat- 
ment of  his  neighbour  must  be  directed  (Mt  18"). 
Reproof,  therefore,  must  not  be  wanting.  The 
offence  must  be  pointed  out,  and  the  sinner  urged 
to  amendment.  In  Mt  1815"21  (||  Lk  173ff-)  a  course 
of  treatment  is  prescribed  for  the  impenitent.  He 
is  to  he  dealt  with  privately  as  a  first  step  ;  if  that 
fails,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  and  as  a  last 
step  the  Church  is  to  be  called  in  to  aid  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation.  Only  when  all  has  proved  vain 
is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican.  But  even  then  love's  offices  may  not 
cease.  The  publican  and  the  heathen  still  remain 
the  Christian's  care,  are  still  sharers  in  the  love  of 
God.  Love  must  still  strive  with  him,  by  return- 
ing good  for  evil,  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head,  to  win  him  back  to  God  and  love  (Mt  5U, 
Ro  12-°).  When  all  else  has  failed,  there  still 
remains  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God,  who  in  His 
providence  may  find  a  way  to  penitence. 

It  follows  from  the  humble  self -forgetting  atti- 
tude which  this  implies,  that  all  loveless  judgment 
of  the  weaknesses  and  sins  of  others  is  wholly  for- 
bidden. To  judge  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of 
God,  and  to  bring  upon  ourselves  His  condemna- 
tion of  our  lovelessness  (Mt  71- 2).  Yet  men  are 
not  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  characters  of  those 
about  them.  _  They  must  certainly  seek  to  find  the 
best  that  is  in  every  man,  and  to  draw  it  to  the 
light  even  as  Christ  did  ;  bdt  to  treat  the  notori- 
ously wicked  man  as  if  he  were  good  and  upright  is 
to  make  him  a  cause  of  offence  to  others,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  tempt  the  man  himself  to  greater 
wickedness.  To  act  thus  is  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine  (Mt  76).  There  is  no  more  grievous  sin 
against  love  than  to  disregard  or  to  play  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  others.  We  must  know  others' 
weaknesses  that  we  may  avoid  offending  them  and 
causing  them  to  stumble.  But  that  we  may  be 
able  to  do  this— to  help  the  weak  brother  and  to 
save  him  from  his  defects— it  is  first  needful  that 
we  should  be  conscious  of  our  own.  If  our  own 
eyes  are  blinded  by  the  beam  of  self -righteousness 
and  pride,  we  cannot  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  our  brother's  eye  (Mt  73"5  II  Lk  641  ||  Gal 
o  ).  In  the  very  strongest  terms  our  Lord  warns 
against  the  giving  of  offence  to  others,  even  to  the 
least.  It  were  better,  He  says,  to  suffer  the  most 
miserable  death  than  so  to  endanger  the  salvation 

T  fp  o  and  sin  aSamst  God's  love  (Mt  186-  7- 10)- 
in  I  Co  8  St.  Paul  treats  of  the  matter  in  reference 

rv.  &  ,?artl,cular  instance,  pointing  out  that  even 
^nnstian  liberty  must  be  willingly  laid  aside  if  it 
w0!nyvWay  tends  to  hurt  the  conscience  of  a 
llw  «r*uro«her-  Love  for  souls  is  so  absolutely  the 
»w  ot  the  Christian  life  that  it  makes  right  wrong 
vol.  ii._ !6  h  s 


and  wrong  right.  Charity  is  the  greatest  virtue 
of  all,  so  that  the  want  of  it  makes  every  other 
virtue  worthless  (1  Co  13). 

To  summarize  the  doctrine,  the  revelation  of  the 
new  relationship  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
new  law  which  rests  thereon,  make  of  love  the 
highest  principle  in  life,  and  make  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  man  one  and  the  same ;  and 
since  love  is  the  divinest  element  in  human  nature, 
it  must  be  love's  object  to  beget  and  to  increase  love 
in  others.  Hence  towards  all  who  are  our  brethren 
in  the  Lord  we  must  be  humble  and  meek  and  for- 
giving, 'in  honour  preferring  one  another'  (Ro 
1210),  seeking  greatness  not  in  dominion  but  in 
service  (Mt  2026- 27 1|  Lk  2226) ;  for  it  is  ever  the  over- 
estimate of  self  that  takes  offence  and  causes  hate 
(Mk  722) ;  and  to  the  sinner  and  the  unbeliever  who 
are  ignorant  of  love,  there  is  but  the  greater  need 
to  make  love  manifest  by  unwearying  self-sacrifice 
and  unceasing  kindness ;  for  so  the  evil  in  the 
other's  heart  will  be  overcome,  and  the  Divine 
germ  of  love  within  him  will  be  fanned  into  a  living 
flame,  and  he  also  will  become  a  true  son  of  God 
(Mt  5s8"48  ||  Lk  628"31 1|  Ro  1218"21).  It  is  those  whose 
whole  lives  make  for  peace — the  peace  that  springs 
not  from  indifference  but  from  love — who  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God  (Mt  5"). 

Literature. — Works  on  NT  Theol.  by  Beyschlag  and  by 
Weiss ;  the  Comm.  on  the  NT,  and  works  on  the  Parables ;  J. 
H.  Thom,  Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ,  330 ;  M. 
Creighton,  The  Mind  of  St.  Peter,  38. 

W.  J.  S.  Miller. 
NERI. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  327. 

NEST. — Orientals,  while  often  indifferent  to  the 
study  and  explanation  of  natural  processes,  have 
always  been  attracted  by  the  provisions  of  instinct 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  life.  They  observed 
the  home-like  motive  of  rest  and  safety  in  the 
selection  and  construction  of  birds'  nests  (Job  2918, 
Ps  843  10417,  Jer  48^  4916).  In  the  Gospels  the 
word  tr.  '  nest '  (Karao-Krivuio-is)  means  generally  the 
place  of  night  shelter  for  birds  (Mt  820),  or  where 
they  alight  in  search  of  food  during  the  day  (1331-  32). 
By  contrasting  His  own  with  the  more  fortunate 
condition  of  the  birds,  Christ  intimates  that  who- 
ever, like  the  scribe,  would  follow  Him  to  the 
uttermost,  may  for  His  sake  have  to  endure  loneli- 
ness, misunderstanding,  and  rejection.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  mustard  seed,  which  in  its  wild  state 
produces  a  shrub  reaching  to  the  seat  of  a  horse's 
saddle,  indicates  that  power  of  rapid  expansion 
inherent  in  Christ's  Kingdom  which  has  often  sur- 
prised both  its  friends  and  its  foes. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

NETS. — Nets  were  in  ancient  times  used  not 
only  in  fishing  but  in  hunting  beasts  and  in  bird- 
catching.  In  the  Gospels  they  are  mentioned  only 
in  connexion  with  fishing,  which  was  an  important 
industry  on  the  very  prolific  inland  waters  of  Pales- 
tine. See  Fish.  Three  terms  occur.  1.  SIktvov 
(perhaps  from  SiKetv,  'to  cast'),  Vulg.  rete,  is  the 
general  term,  including  various  kinds  of  nets.  It 
is  found  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  the  call  of  the 
disciples  (Mt  420- 21,  Mk  l18- 19,  Lk  52"5)  always  in 
the  plural.  In  St.  John's  narrative  of  the  great 
draught  of  fishes  (216-  8-  u)  it  is  found  in  the  sing. , 
possibly  referring  to  a  net  of  larger  size.  See  3 
below. 

2.  d/j.<pip\ri<TTpov  (which  may  perhaps  be  an  ad- 
jective, SIktvov  being  understood),  a  casting-net 
(deriv.  d/i</>t/3dAXu>,  which  verb  stands,  without  a 
noun,  for  the  action  of  the  fisherman  in  using  the 
net,  Mk  l16),  bell-  or  pear-shaped,  thrown  by  hand 
from  the  shore  or  from  a  boat,  which  was  skilfully 
wielded  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  water  with  its  cir- 
cular mouth  fully  extended.  The  edges,  being 
weighted,  sank  immediately  to  the  bottom,  and 
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the  fish  within  the  area  of  the  mouth  were  enclosed. 
This  net  is  still  much  used  in  Palestine.  The  indi- 
vidual skill  required  in  its  employment  is  in  point 
if  it  was  with  this  kind  of  net  in  mind  that  our 
Lord  invited  the  fishermen  to  become  '  fishers  of 
men.'  In  the  Gospels  the  word  is  found  only  in 
Mt  418  and  (in  the  TR)  Mk  l16. 

3.  cray/jfrj  (Lat.  [so  Vulg.]  sagena ;  French  and 
English,  'seine'),  from  adrru,  'to  load,  fill':  a 
drag-net  (Mt  1347  KVm)  or  sweep-net,  often  of 
immense  size  (Manilius,  '  vasta  sagena').  Such 
nets  have  been  in  use  from  early  times  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  are  extensively  employed  on 
our  own  coasts,  as,  for  instance,  in  Cornwall.  A 
common  way  of  working  the  seine  is  to  have  one 
end  of  it  attached  to  the  shore,  while  the  other  is 
taken  seawards  by  a  boat  in  a  wide  circuit,  and  at 
length  brought  to  land  again.  The  upper  side  of 
the  net  is  sustained  by  corks,  while  the  lower, 
being  weighted,  sweeps  along  the  sea-bottom.  The 
ends  are  gradually  drawn  in  till  the  whole  net  is 
brought  up  on  the  beach,  carrying  with  it  all  the 
fish  in  the  area  through  which  it  has  passed.  The 
seine  may  also  be  worked  entirely  from  a  boat  or 
boats.  In  classical  Latin  this  kind  of  net  is  called 
evemciilum  (verro,  'to  sweep');  cf.  Horn.  II.  v. 
487,  \ivov  iravaypov,  a  take-all  net.  a-ayf/vr]  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  1347  (tr.  '  net,'  the  word 
'  draw-net  is  not  in  the  Eng.  text,  but  only  in  the 
AV  chapter  -  heading),  where  the  choice  of  this 
term  instead  of  SIktvov  or  a^i^K-qo-rpov  greatly 
strengthens  the  meaning  of  the  parable.  See 
Draw-net.  It  occurs  in  LXX  Is  198,  Ezk  265 ; 
and  a./*<pip\rj<TTpov  and  o-ayfjvq  are  mentioned  to- 
gether in  Hab  l15. 

Literature. — E.  Flint,  Christ's  Kingdom  upon  Earth,  245 ; 
H.  S.  Holland,  God's  City,  206 ;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  Counsels  of 
Faith  and  Practice,  169.  A.  E.  ROSS. 

NEW  BIRTH See  REGENERATION. 

NEW  COMMANDMENT.— The  definition  of  the 
Christian  law  of  love  as  a  'new  commandment' 
is  peculiar  to  the  Johannine  writings  (Jn  1334  1512, 
1  Jn  27- 8,  2  Jn  5).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Supper 
is  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  Agape  rather 
than  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  institution  of  the 
'  new  covenant '  gives  place  to  that  of  the  '  new 
commandment '  of  brotherly  love.  The  command- 
ment, like  the  covenant,  is  inaugurated  by  a  sym- 
bolical act,  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  our  Lord  repeatedly  in- 
sists on  love  for  one's  neighbour  as  the  paramount 
ethical  duty  (cf.  Mt  S43"48,  Mk  1231,  Lk  1030"37) ;  He 
contrasts  this  new  conception  of  the  Moral  Law 
with  the  rule  that  held  good  'in  old  time'  (Mt  5i3-u). 
The  words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  thus  sum  up  with 
an  exquisite  simplicity  the  authentic  substance  of 
the  social  teaching  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  elements  in  the  Johannine  idea  which 
differentiate  it  from  the  apparent  parallels  in  the 
Synoptics. 

( 1 )  Jesus  in  His  teaching,  as  given  in  the  Synop- 
tics, does  not  impose  His  ethic  under  the  form  of 
'  commandment.'  Accepting  the  moral  code  of  the 
Decalogue  as  Divinely  given,  He  contents  Himself 
with  '  fulfilling '  it  by  a  deeper  and  more  inward 
interpretation.  The  effect  of  His  'fulfilment'  is 
indeed  to  replace  the  ancient  Law  by  a  new  one, 
but  in  this  Christian  law  the  idea  of  commandment 
is  altogether  transcended.  It  is  a  '  law  of  liberty,' 
which  the  enlightened  conscience  originates  for 
itself.  The  Fourth  Gospel  reverts  to  the  idea  of 
'commandment'— of  a  moral  law  enforced  from 
without.  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  has  power  to 
impose  a  new  law,  equally  binding  with  that  of 
the  Decalogue  ;  and  it  is  henceforth  valid  in  virtue 
pi  His  authority. 


(2)  The  divergence  from  the  Synoptics  is  still 
more  marked  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  '  new 
commandment.'  The  love  which  it  requires  is  the 
<pi\a5e\<pla  that  found  expression  in  the  Agape-  not 
love  to  one's  neighbour  in  the  universal  sense,'  but 
love  of  Christians  to  one  another.  Here  more 
signally  than  elsewhere  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
betrays  the  influence  of  the  later  Church -idea 
which  had  narrowed  the  original  intention  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  A  sharp  distinction  had  grown 
up  between  the  community  of  believers  and  the 
'  world,'  and  the  duty  of  Christians  was  primarily, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  their  brethren.  The  passage 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  already  contemplates  a  time 
when  mutual  love  within  the  Church  was  the 
yvdpio-fia  twv  XpiaTiavuv  (Jn  13:l5,  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  39). 
There  is  no  indication  of  a  wider  demand,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

The  commandment  is  expressly  called  a  new  one, 
although  in  its  Synoptic  form  it  appears  as  a  direct 
quotation  from  the  ancient  Law  (Mt  2239 1|  Mk  12s1 
=  Lv  1918).  The  newness  has  been  explained  in 
various  ways.  («)  According  to  the  Greek  com- 
mentators (Cyril,  Theod.  Mops,  etc.)  it  consists  hi 
the  higher  degree  of  love  implied  in  /cafluis  Tiy&Tritra 
v/j.as — not  'as  thyself  but  'more  than  thyself,' 
with  the  self-forgetting  love  of  Christ.  This,  how- 
ever, overstrains  the  meaning  of  Ka8d>s,  which  says 
nothing  of  the  quality  of  Christ's  love,  but  states 
the  simple  fact  of  His  example.  (6)  Several  modern 
commentators  (e.g.  Meyer,  Godet,  Bugge)  have 
still  sought  the  explanation  in  the  words  '  as  I 
have  loved  you.'  The  love  of  Christ  experienced 
by  the  believer  is  to  be  the  motive  power  to  a  new 
and  higher  kind  of  love.  Our  love  to  one  another 
is  henceforth  to  be  Christian  love — not  grounded 
in  a  mere  natural  instinct,  but  in  an  inward  fellow- 
ship with  Christ.  This  idea  is  certainly  present  in 
the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Epistle  it  comes  to  definite 
expression.  '  Hereby  we  know  love,  because  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren'  (1  Jn  316).  The 
love  required  in  Christians  is  the  greater  love 
which  was  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
idea  involved  in  the  'new  commandment.'  The 
newness  is  ascribed  to  the  commandment  itself, 
not  to  the  motive  or  the  quality  of  the  love  en- 
joined in  it.  (c)  An  attractive  explanation  is  that 
suggested  by  Olshausen.  The  commandment  of 
love  is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  for  ever  fresh, 
always  renewing  itself.  Such  a  meaning  seems  to 
be  plainly  implied  in  the  beautiful  antithesis  in 
the  Epistle  (1  Jn  27-  8),  '  I  write  no  new  command- 
ment unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment.  Again, 
a  new  commandment  I  write  unto  you.'  This 
passage,  however,  is  a  kind  of  poetical  expansion 
of  the  idea  of  a  'new  commandment,'  and  cannot 
be  construed  as  an  exegesis,  (d)  The  simplest  and 
most  natural  explanation  is  that  Christ  has  in 
effect  established  a  new  morality  by  His  insistence 
on  love  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  In  outward 
form  the  demand  was  an  old  one,  and  this  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Synoptic  parallels  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Leviticus.  But  the  place  assigned  to  it 
by  Jesus  as  the  sum  of  the  Law,  the  sovereign 
principle  of  the  moral  life,  invests  it  with  a  new 
significance.  The  ancient  morality  is  superseded 
by  the  Christian  law  of  love.  The  words  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  thus  give  expression  to  the  trutn 
which  had  emerged  ever  more  clearly  in  the  course 
of  later  reflexion,— that  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
based  as  it  was  on  the  religion  of  the  01,  wa8 
something  radically  new.  The  Law  had  been  not 
only  fulfilled  but  abrogated.  In  its  place  there 
was  a  new  commandment,  a  new  determining 
principle  for  the  moral  life. 
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As  indicated  above,  the  definition  of  the  Chris- 
tian ethic  as  a  '  new  commandment '  is  in  one 
respect  inadequate,  and  even  involves  a  self- 
contradiction.  The  true  originality  of  the  moral 
demand  of  Jesus  consisted  in  its  breaking  away 
from  the  idea  of  outward  requirement.  The  Law 
imposed  from  without  was  replaced  by  the  inward 
spirit  of  faith  and  love  and  obedience.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  we  have  probably  the  earliest  phase 
of  the  reaction  which  ended  in  the  formulation  of 
Christianity  as  nova  lex.  The  development  of  the 
Church  as  an  institution  was  accompanied  by  a 
certain  externalizing  of  moral  and  religious  ideas, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  OT 
favoured  the  relapse  into  a  modified  legalism. 
Thus  where  St.  Paul,  in  full  accordance  with  the 
Synoptics,  demand3d  a  new  spirit  (cf.  Ro  122,  Gal 
5ft),  the  later  Church  was  satisfied  with  obedience 
to  a  'new  law.'  The  Fourth  Gospel  appears  to 
mark  the  transition  between  these  two  conceptions 
of  Christian  morality.  The  true  character  of  the 
*  commandment '  is  still  safeguarded  by  the  pro- 
found religious  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  idea 
of  outward  ordinance  has  begun  to  re-establish 
itself.  In  a  subsequent  age,  which  had  drifted  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus, 
the  'new  commandment'  became  literally  the 
nova  lex. 

Literature.— The  Comm.  on  Jn  1334f- 1512,  e.g.  Holtzmann, 
Hdcom.  (1893);  Godet(Eng.  tr.  1892);  Oscar  Holtzmann  (1887); 
Bugge  (GBrm.  tr.  1894) ;  Loisy ,  Le  Quatrieme  Evangile  (1903) ; 
J.  Reville,  Le  Quatrieme  Evangile,  245  f.  (1901) ;  cf.  also  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  i.  494  f.,  ii.  344  f. ,  389  f.  (1897) ;  Stevens, 
Johannine  Theol.  266  f.  (1900) ;  R.  F.  Horton,  The  Command- 
ments of  Jesus,  319 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Ser.  i.  234  ;  T.  T.  Carter, 
Spirit  of  Watchfulness,  206.  E.  F.  SCOTT. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  — The  expression  'New 
Testament '  (koiv^  SiaO^xri)  has  a  double  meaning. 
(1)  The  New  Covenant  itself  (Lk  2220,  1  Co  IP5, 
2  Co  36  etc. ).  See  artt.  Covenant  and  Testament. 
No  other  meaning  is  possible  in  the  Bible.  (2)  The 
books  that  contain  the  New  Covenant.  The  latter 
is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

1.  The  genesis  of  a  NT  literature.— This  is  to 
be  assigned,  humanly  speaking,  to  the  slowly 
developing  needs  of  the  Christian  society.  The 
Apostles  were  commissioned  not  to  write  but  to 
preach.  The  OT,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its 
fulfilment  in  Christ,  contained  both  for  them  and 
for  their  earliest  converts  the  whole  deposit  of 
Divine  truth  (2  Ti  315  etc.).  (a)  Epistles,  as  a 
class,  were  needed  first,  in  order  to  settle  questions 
that  soon  arose  on  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  (Ac 
15).  Many  of  the  Epistles  plainly  show  their 
'occasional '  origin  (1  Co  71,  2  Co  91,  Gal  l6,  2  Th 
2  •  etc.).  Formal  communications  were  evidently 
"°  new  thing  in  Jewish  communities  (Ac  92  2821)- 
(o)  Narratives  of  Christ's  words  and  works,  such 
as  the  Gospels,  were  not  at  once  so  necessary. 
Men  were  looking  for  Christ's  speedy  return  (2  Th 
-),  and  eye-witnesses  of  His  ministry  were  at 
nrst ;  plentiful  (Ac  1»  1  Co  156).  The  demand  for 
written  and  authentic  narratives  was  forcibly 
realized  only  when  Apostles  and  eye-witnesses 
began  to  pass  away  (2  P  1"*,  2  Ti  46H  and  irre- 
sponsib  e  persons  took  in  hand  to  supply  the  want 

li         J'  even  in  the  next  generation  there 

angered  a  preference  for  traditional  reminiscences, 

lh  V'PlaS  (C-  A"D-  14°)  aP-  Eus-  HE  "I-  39-     0n  the 
snortest  reckoning  no  Gospel  was  committed  to 

writing  m  its  present  shape  within  twenty-five 

years  after  Christ's  Ascension. 

i.  The  canonical  reception  of  NT  writings 

ahis  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  three 

mThn°BWholly  seParab'e  in  point  of  time, 
/ovl     j-         '  stage  is  that  of  collective  recognition 
lextending  roughly  to  A.D.  170).    Christian  writers 
01  tms  Period  exhibit— (a)  Coincidences  of  language 


with  NT  expressions  :  e.g.  Clem.  Rom.  (c.  A.D.  95) ; 
Ign.  (c.  A.D.  110);  Polyc.  (c.  A.D.  116);  Barn.  (c. 
A.D.  70-130);  Didache  (c.  A.D.  90-165);  Herm. 
(c.  A.D.  140-155);  Heges.  [ap.  Eus.]  (c.  A.D.  155). 
— (b)  Anonymous  references — which  seem  to  have 
been  the  set  rule  for  all  writers  of  '  Apologies,' 
whatever  their  custom  in  other  works  :  e.g.  Just. 
M.  (c.  A.D.  150);  ad  Diogn.  (c.  A.D.  170?);  also 
2  Ep  Clem.  (c.  A.D.  140). — (c)  Direct  references  : 
e.g.  Clem.,  ad  Cor.  xlvii.,  alludes  to  1  Co.  ;  Polyc, 
ad  Ph.  hi.,  to  Philippians  ;  Papias  (before  A.D.  150), 
ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  39,  mentions  a  record  of  Christ's 
words  and  deeds  by  Mark,  and  '  logia  '  (originally 
in  Hebrew)  by  Matthew  ;  Just.  M.,  Dial,  ciii., 
speaks  of  '  Memoirs  by  Apostles  and  those  that 
followed  them,'  and  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  (Dial. 
lxxxi. )  by  name. — {d)  Dogmatic  recensions :  Tatian, 
Diatessaron  (c.  A.D.  150),  harmonized  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  Marcion  (c.  a.d.  140)  mutilated  Luke  and 
(acknowledging  ten  Pauline  Epistles)  rejected  the 
three  Pastoral  Epistles. — (e)  Catalogues  :  e.g.  the 
Muratorian  fragment  ( composed  c.  A.D.  160),  which, 
according  to  Westcott,  gives  '  a  summary  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Western  Church  on  the  Canon 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.' 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  unique  authority. 
— (a)  A  succession  of  contrasts  is  drawn  by  Christian 
writers,  (a)  Apostles  and  themselves  :  cf.  all  the 
Apostolic  Fathers — Clem.  Rom.  vii.  xlvii.  ;  Polyc. 
ad  Ph.  iii.  ;  Ign.  ad  Rom.  iv.  ('not  as  Peter  and 
Paul ') ;  Barn,  i,  iv  ('not  as  a  teacher ').  (/3)  Apos- 
tolic records  and  traditions  :  Justin  M. ,  Ap.  i.  33, 
says  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  relate  '  all  things 
concerning  Jesus  Christ.'  '  These  words  (Westcott 
observes)  mark  the  presence  of  a  new  age. 
Tradition  was  definitely  cast  aside  as  a  new  source 
of  information. '  (7)  Canonical  (ivSMriKoi.)  and  un- 
canonical  (airbicpvQot.)  books  :  generally,  e.g.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Corinth  (c.  A.D.  176),  ap.  Eus.  HE  iv.  23, 
says,  '  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord  .  and  those 
that  are  not  of  the  same  character';  and  in  detail, 
e.g.  Clem.  Alex.  (c.  A.D.  165-200)  ib.  vi.  14;  Origen 
(A.D.  286-353),  ib.  vi.  25;  Dionys.  Alex.  (c.  A.D. 
248)  ib.  vii.  25 — representing  the  opinion  of  Alex- 
andria ;  Tertullian  (c.  A.D.  160-240),  de  Pudic.  20, 
that  of  Latin  Africa  ;  Caius  (c.  A.D.  213),  ap.  Eus. 
HE  vi.  20,  that  of  Rome  ;  Irenseus  (c.  a.d.  135- 
200),  ib.  v.  8,  cf.  Iren.  Hasr.  iii.  7,  that  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Gaul ;  Serapion  (c.  A.D.  190),  ap.  Eus. 
HE  vi.  12,  that  of  Syria.  These  exhibit  substan- 
tial agreement,  together  with  variety  in  detail. 
From  Tertullian's  time  the  general  estimate  was 
much  as  it  is  to-day. 

(b)  Illustrations  of  this  developing  consciousness 
are  seen  in  two  matters  arising  from  constant  use 
of  the  books,  (i. )  The  descriptive  titles.  Barnabas, 
Ep.  iv.,  is  the  first  to  use  the  formula  'as  it  is 
written '  in  quoting  words  taken  from  the  N.T. 
[  =  Mt  2214].  In  Justin  M.,  Ap.  i.  66,  the  term 
'  Gospels '  is  first  applied  to  books.  Melito  of 
Sardis  (c.  a.d.  170),  ap.  Eus.  HE  iv.  26,  refers  to 
'  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,'  implying  un- 
doubtedly by  contrast  '  the  books  of  the  New.' 
The  latter  description  is  expressly  used  by  Irenjeus, 
Hcer.  ii.  58,  and  the  two  Testaments  are  from  that 
time  on  a  level.  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  adopt  the  expression  '  Bible '  (r<x  [}tf3\la) 
for  the  two  Testaments  as  one  whole,  (ii.)  Public 
reading.  For  some  considerable  time  (varying 
much  in  different  places)  profitableness  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  absolute  test  required.  Dionys. 
of  Corinth  (c.  A.D.  170-175),  ap.  Eus.  HE  iv.  23, 
refers  to  the  public  reading  of  a  letter  from  Soter, 
as  well  as  to  the  better  known  instance  of  the 
Ep.  of  Clem,  of  Rome.  Eusebius  (ib.  iii.  3)  relates 
that  Hermas  had  formerly  been  read  in  public  on 
account  of  its  usefulness  for  '  elementary  instruc- 
+: —  >    Apostolic  naturt,  (i.e.  practically     inspira- 
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tion ')  was  subsequently  the  regular  test :  cf.  Eus. 
I.e.  and  Cyril  of  Jerus.  (c.  A.D.  340),  Catech.  iv. 
33-36.  Hence  Srjfioo-ietJeo-Oai  under  the  former  con- 
ditions refers  merely  to  the  fact  of  public  reading  ; 
under  the  latter  it  is  a  declaration  of  canonical 
authority. 

(3)  The  third  stage  is  that  of  formal  definition. — 
Diocletian's  persecution  (A.D.  303-311),  directed 
against  the  Christian  Scriptures,  proves  that  their 
unique  position  and  influence  was  a  matter  known 
to  the  heathen  throughout  the  lloman  Empire.  It 
also  made  the  identification  of  those  Scriptures,  as 
distinct  from  other  Christian  books,  a  vital  matter 
(cf.  the  history  of  the  Donatist  schism  on  the  ques- 
tion of  '  traditores ').  Eusebius,  writing  A.D.  313- 
325,  sums  up  the  general  consent  of  that  time  {HE 
iii.  3,  24,  25),  in  three  classes  of  books — '  acknow- 
ledged,' i.e.  of  undisputed  authenticity  and  Apos- 
tolic power ;  '  disputed,'  i.e.  defective  in  either  of 
those  qualities ;  and  '  heretical.'  The  Emperor 
Constantine(A.D.  331)  caused  to  be  prepared,  under 
the  direction  of  Eusebius,  fifty  copies  of  the  Divine 
Scriptures  for  use  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
(cf.  Eus.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  36).  These  must  have  become 
a  standard  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  evidence  of  ancient  versions,  old  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Egyptian,  is  of  great  importance  ;  but 
it  is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Succeeding  Councils  dealt  with  the  Canon, 
esp.  that  of  Laodicea  (c.  A.D.  363)  and  the  third  of 
Carthage  (A.D.  397).  The  catalogue  of  canonical 
books  which  bears  the  name  of  the  former  is  held 
to  be  spurious :  to  the  catalogue  of  Carthage 
Christendom  adheres  to-day. 

Literature. — The  NT  (as  a  whole  or  its  separate  portions) 
forms  the  subject  of  well-known  'Introductions,' Commentaries, 
etc.  For  special  information  see  Sanday,  Inspiration  ;  Wright, 
Synopsis  (oral  theory) ;  Westcott,  Canon  of  NT  and  Bible  in 
the  Church  ;  Moffatt,  The  Historical  NT.  A  work  on  the  '  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  NT'  (Gregory)  is  to  form  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Theol.  Library  series.  J1.  £>.  RANKEN. 

NICODEMUS. — One  of  the  persons  mentioned 
only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  is  described  as  a 
Pharisee  and  a  ruler  of  the  Jews.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Jesus  by  night  (Jn  3lff-) ;  and  though 
he  did  not  become  an  avowed  disciple,  he  protested 
in  the  Sanhedrin  against  the  hasty  condemnation 
of  Jesus  (750f-) ;  and  after  the  Crucifixion  he  brought 
spices  to  embalm  the  body  of  the  Lord  (1939). 

The  name  Nicode  mus  is  Greek  (from  ilx-r,  and  it/jus — '  conqueror 
of  the  people ').  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  iii.  2)  gives  Nicodemus  as 
the  name  of  an  ambassador  from  Aristobulus  to  Pompey.  In  the 
Talmud  we  have  the  form  jiD^pj  as  the  name  given  to  a  certain 
Bunai  ben  Gorion,  because,  it  is  said,  of  a  miraculous  answer  to 
his  prayer.  This  ben  Gorion  was  a  rich  man,  and  is  reported 
to  have  spent  a  vast  sum  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who 
afterwards  sank  into  abject  poverty.  He  appears  to  have  had 
charge  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem; 
and  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Christian.  Some  have  identified 
this  man  with  the  Nicodemus  of  the  Gospel ;  but  the  positive 
grounds  of  identification  are  insufficient ;  and  there  is  the  nega- 
tive consideration  that  ben  Gorion  is  spoken  of  as  living  till  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  whereas  Nicodemus,  already  in  Jn  3  an 
elderly  man  (yiput,  v.4),  could  hardly  have  survived  to  so  late  a 
period.  Some  writers,  who  regard  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  un- 
historical,  suggest  that  our  Nicodemus  is  simply  a  typical  char- 
acter, constructed  by  the  Evangelist  from  the  traditions  of  ben 
Gorion,  with  the  aid  of  the  Synoptic  references  to  Joseph  of 
Anmathffia.  Thus  E.  A.  Abbott  (Ency.  Bib.  art.  '  Nicodemus ') 
says  :  '  Nicodemon  ben  Gorion  passes  into  the  Gospel  under  the 
shadow  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea';  and  speaks  of  'a  conflate 
development  of  Joseph  into  two  persons.'  He  says  that  N.  ben 
Gorion  was  one  of  three  or  four  who  were  sometimes  called 
ptuXtimt.,,  •  rich  men,'  '  great  men  of  the  city,'  and  suggests  that 
as  an  official  provider  of  water  he  was  an  appropriate  character 
tor  a  dialogue  on  regeneration.  He  concludes  that  Nicodemus 
is  a  Johannine  conception  representing  the  liberal,  moderate, 
and  well-meaning  Pharisee,  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  crushed  out 
ot  existence  in  the  conflict  between  Judaism  and  its  Roman  and 
cnnstian  adversaries.'  This  reconstruction  can  hardly  be  per- 
suasive except  to  those  who  on  other  grounds  have  already 
judged  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  be  without  historic  value.  The 
general  discussion  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  this  article.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  there  is  nothing  in  what  is  related  of 
JNicodemus,  or  m  the  circumstances  of  his  connexion  with  Jesus, 
which  is  in  itself  improbable,  or  out  of  harmony  with  what  we 


are  told  elsewhere.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  some  men  of 
the  upper  classes  and  of  the  Pharisees  would  be  attracted  bv 
the  personality  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  would 
seek  with  varying  degrees  of  caution  to  know  more  of  Him  To 
a  certain  extent  the  Synoptics  confirm  this  (cf.  Lk  736  83196) 
We  may  add  that  the  personality  of  Nicodemus  stands  out 
clearly  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  the  reference  to  him  The 
protest  in  the  Sanhedrin  shows  the  same  blending  of  couraee 
with  caution  as  the  interview  by  night.  There  was  a  sufficient 
sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and  of  personal  interest  in  Jesus 
to  enable  him  to  risk  the  anger  of  the  majority  by  a  protest' 
but  enough  of  caution  or  timidity  to  put  the  protest  into  an 
indirect  and  tentative  form  rather  than  into  a  bold  defence  of 
the  Master.  The  personality  of  Nicodemus  and  the  conduct 
ascribed  to  him  do  not  weaken  the  case  for  the  historic  credi. 
bility  of  the  Evangelist. 

It  has  been  urged  with  some  measure  of  plausi- 
bility that  the  conversation  in  Jn  3  bears  the  marks 
of  artificial  construction.  It  is  said  that  it  is  really 
a  brief  sermon  by  the  Evangelist,  and  follows  the 
regular  plan  of  the  Johannine  discourses  :— a  preg- 
nant saying  by  the  Master  ;  a  remark  by  an  inter- 
locutor who  misunderstands  the  text  by  taking 
it  literally  and  not  spiritually;  then  a  further 
exposition  by  the  speaker :  the  whole  being  '  a 
thoroughly  artificial  construction  on  a  set  plan' 
(Gardner,  A  Historic  View  of  the  NT,  sec.  vi.). 
There  is  a  very  general  agreement  that  the  dis- 
courses in  the  Fourth  Gospel  owe  something  of 
their  form  to  the  Evangelist.  Differences  of 
opinion  on  that  point  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  writer 
has  gone  in  condensing  or  re-shaping  the  Master's 
utterances.  Without  surrendering  the  conviction 
that  we  have  a  faithful  report  of  the  substance 
of  a  real  conversation,  we  may  readily  admit  that 
the  Evangelist  has  put  his  material  into  the  form 
which  seemed  best  fitted  to  make  the  truth  clear 
to  his  readers.  He  is,  we  may  suppose,  chiefly 
interested  in  Nicodemus  '  as  instrumental  in  elicit- 
ing from  Jesus'  the  sayings  which  he  records. 
But  this  does  not  make  Nicodemus  a  mere  lay 
figure,  and  his  questions  mere  '  rhetorical  artifice. 

Dr.  Gardner  says  of  the  question  in  v.4  :  '  Such  crassness  is 
scarcely  in  human  nature.'  Yet  when  we  give  due  weight  to 
the  prejudices  of  a  Pharisee  and  allow  for  the  deadening  effect 
of  respectable  religious  legalism,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
the  sheer  bewilderment  of  Nicodemus  at  the  idea  that  he— no 
Gentile,  no  publican — needed  to  be  born  anew.  How  common 
it  is  for  men  of  such  a  type  to  be  utterly  unable  to  understand 
even  an  elementary  spiritual  truth,  if  it  cuts  across  their  con- 
ventions and  challenges  their  privileges.  Nicodemus  did  not  at 
all  suppose  that  a  second  physical  birth  was  meant.  He  was 
simply  unable  to  conceive  what  kind  of  new  birth  could  be 
needed  by  one  who  was  already  a  Jew  and  a  keeper  of  the  Law. 
His  questions  are  simply  his  bewilderment  beating  the  air. 

The  last  reference  to  Nicodemus  (Jn  1939)  appears 
to  show  greater  boldness  and  a  more  definite  dis- 
cipleship  on  his  part.  His  gift  of  spices  was  cer- 
tainly an  expression  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  Master,  and  its  amount  is  the  lavish  gift  of  a 
rich  man.  Whether  it  expressed  faith  in  the 
Messiahship  of  the  Crucified,  '  the  Saviour  typified 
by  the  brazen  serpent  which  Jesus  had  explained 
to  him  beforehand  (314) '  (Godet),  is  less  certain. 
Nicodemus  may  have  regarded  Jesus  simply  as  a 
martyred  teacher,  whose  cause  had  perished,  but 
who  deserved  to  be  held  in  loving  memory.  He 
could  hardly  at  that  moment  have  anticipated 
the  Resurrection.  He  may  even  have  been  en- 
couraged to  bring  his  gift  by  the  thought  that 
Jesus  dead  was  no  longer  feared  by  the  authorities, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  a  serious  risk  to  show 
respect  to  His  name. 

Christian  tradition  records  many  legends  of  Nicodemus,  and 
his  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels , 
but  nothing  further  is  recorded  that  has  any  historical  value. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Nicodemus';  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  381 ;  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Son  of  Man,  lb& , 
W.  M.  Clow,  In  the  Day  of  the  Cross,  279  ;  A.  B.  Davidson, ,1 M 
Called  of  God,  247 ;  G.  Matheson,  Representative  Men  of  w 
N.T.  115  ;  Expos.  Times,  iv.  (1893)  382,  478,  527,  xii.  (1901)  OH, 
307,  xiv.  (1903)  194  ;  J.  Reid,  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  (1906). 
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NIGHT.— 1.  Associations  of  the  word  'night.' — 

(a)  It  was  the  season  for  all  that  demanded  secrecy. 
Travellers  on  a  dangerous  errand  went  by  night,  as 
Joseph  did,  after  he  had  received  warning  in  a 
dream  (Mt  214).  Nieodemus  for  fear  of  his  col- 
leagues came  to  Jesus  by  night  at  the  Passover 
season ;  the  interview  may  have  been  on  the  roof 
of  some  friendly  house,  or  in  one  of  the  tents  used 
by  the  pilgrims  ( Jn  33  1939) ;  night  was  also  the  time 
for  theft,  and  drunkenness,  and  revelling  (Lk  1239, 
cf.  1  Th  52,  7,  Ro  1312),  and  was  convenient  for  plots 
and  stratagems  (Mk  1411).  The  chief  priests  bribed 
the  guard  to  say  that  the  disciples  had  taken  away 
the  body  of  Jesus  by  night  (Mt  2813). 

(b)  Night  had  its  peculiar  dangers  and  annoy- 
ances (cf.  Ps  915).  Travellers  might  be  delayed 
through  stress  of  circumstances  till  after  nightfall, 
and  even  till  midnight  (Lk  ll5),  and  such  journeys 
were  not  without  danger  ;  '  if  any  man  walk  in  the 
night,  he  stumbleth '  ( Jn  1 110,  cf .  Job  514).  A  modern 
traveller  has  spoken  of  '  the  villages  by  night,  with- 
out a  light,  when  you  stumble  on  them  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  all  the  dogs  begin  barking'  (G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL,  p.  99).  Such  annoyances  would  be  en- 
countered by  the  host  in  the  parable,  who,  coming 
to  beg  bread,  arrived  at  midnight  after  stumbling 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village  (Lk  ll5 
etc.). 

(c)  It  was  the  season  when  Divine  guidance  might 
be  looked  for.  Joseph  and  the  Magi  were  warned 
in  dreams  (Mt  212- 13- 19).  Pilate's  wife  suffered 
many  things  in  a  dream  because  of  Jesus  (Mt  2719). 
To  the  Israelites  the  thought  of  night  would  always 
bring  the  memory  of  visions  and  revelations  of  God, 
given  to  their  seers,  beginning  from  the  nights 
when  Jacob  saw  the  ladder,  and  wrestled  with  the 
angel. 

(d)  It  was  the  season  of  rest  (Jn  ll9  94),  but  not  for 
all  men ;  shepherds  guarded  their  flocks  by  night 
(Lk  28) ;  though  from  November  to  March  the 
sheep  were  probably  in  the  fold.  The  fishermen 
toiled  all  night  (Lk  55,  Jn  213),  when  the  Lake  was 
often  swept  by  sudden  gales  (Mk  437) ;  the  men  who 
could  not  watch  one  hour  in  Gethsemane  were 
accustomed  to  sleepless  nights.  In  Palestine,  as  in 
all  Eastern  lands,  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
celebrated  after  nightfall ;  lamps  and  torches  were 
always  the  accompaniment  of  weddings  (cf.  Rev 
1823,  where  the  light  of  the  lamp  and  the  voice  of 
the  bridegroom  are  mentioned  together).  In  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  the  guests  assembled 
at  nightfall,  but  they  had  to  tarry  till  midnight 
before  the  bridegroom  came,  the  hour  being  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  the  parable,  because  then  they 
would  most  likely  be  oft'  their  guard  (Mt  256). 

(e)  Night  was  the  season  of  surprises.  The  day 
of  the  Lord  was  to  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night 
(I  Th  52).  In  the  night  the  soul  of  the  rich  fool 
was  required  of  him  (Lk  1220).  At  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  '  in  that  night,'  it  is  said,  '  there 
shall  be  two  in  one  bed  ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  the 
other  shall  be  left '  (Lk  1734).  The  disciples  must 
guard  against  a  surprise  :  '  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  Lord  cometh,  whether  at  even,  or  at  midnight, 
or  at  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning  ;  lest  coming 
suddenly  he  find  you  sleeping '  (Mk  1335).  Especial 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  mid-watches  (Lk  1238) ;  it 
would  be  easy  to  keep  the  first  watch,  and  almost 
impossible  to  sleep  during  the  watch  before  the 
dawn. 

.</)  The  phrases  'day  and  night,'  'days  and 
nights,'  are^  used  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
time  (Mt  42) ;  or  to  give  an  impression  of  a  con- 
tinuous practice  [as  when  we  read  that  Anna  served 
t*od  night  and  day  (Lk  237)],  or  to  indicate  the 
monotonous  passage  of  time  :  the  sower  '  sleeps  and 
rises  night  and  day,'  and  nothing  happens  day  after 
day(Mk427).  ™  J 


2.  Divisions  of  the  night. — It  is  important  not  to 
seek  the  scientific  accuracy  of  modern  usage  in  the 
NT.  Time  was  divided  by  natural  phenomena. 
The  night  varied  in  length  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and  the  length  of  the  four  watches  into 
which  the  night  was  divided  must  also  have 
varied  (Mt  14a5,  Mk  648,  Lk  1238).  In  NT  times 
four  watches  were  recognized,  in  the  OT  only  three. 
The  division  into  hours  could  not  be  made  for  the 
night-season. 

'  The  division  of  the  day  into  hours  sprang  from  the  use  of 
the  sundial,  and  its  peculiar  character,  the  varying  length  of 
the  hour,  was  conditioned  by  its  origin ;  hours  of  the  night 
could  be  measured  only  by  water-glass  or  some  similar  means, 
which  would  give  divisions  of  equal  length  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  not  varying  hours  like  those  of  the  day '  (Ramsay, 
Expos,  iv.  vii.  [1893]  p.  219). 

The  watches  of  the  night  are  indicated  in  Mk 
1335  :  evening  (6\pia) — midnight — cock-crowing — 
full  morning.  It  was  at  eventide,  for  example, 
that  Jesus  sat  down  with  His  disciples ;  before 
'  cock-crowing '  Peter  denied  Him ;  and  in  the 
'morning'  Jesus  was  carried  away  to  Pilate. 

3.  In  the  life  of  Jesus.— Before  Jesus  called  His 
disciples,  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray, 
and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  (SiavvKrepevoiu, 
Lk  612).  After  the  '  feeding  of  the  five  thousand ' 
also  He  departed  into  a  mountain  to  pray  (Mk 
646  11  Mt  1423),  and  not  till  the  fourth  watch  did  He 
come  to  the  disciples,  spent  with  their  'bootless 
toil.'  From  these  and  other  references  it  is  clear 
that  Jesus  often  made  the  night  His  season  of 
prayer.  He  whose  mind  was  saturated  with  the 
OT  may  have  recalled  how  the  prophets  had  with- 
drawn to  the  mountains. 

'  So,  separate  from  the  world,  his  breast 
Might  duly  take  and  strongly  keep 
The  print  of  Heaven.'— (Keble,  Chr.  Year,  13th  Sund. 
after  Trim). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake,  night  was  the 
only  time  of  solitude. 

'  Save  in  the  recorded  hours  of  our  Lord's  praying,  the  history 
of  Galilee  has  no  intervals  of  silence  and  loneliness ;  the  noise 
of  a  close  and  busy  life  is  always  audible  ;  and  to  every  crisis  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  we  see  crowds  immediately  swarm ' 
(G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  421). 

It  may  be  urged  that  Jesus  teaches  by  His  ex- 
ample the  value  of  prayer  in  the  silence  of  night. 
There  are  many  references  to  such  prayer  in  the 
Psalms  (cf.  Ps  11982) ;  and  it  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  the  time  is  midnight  in  the  parable  in 
which  Jesus  teaches  the  lesson  of  '  shameless ' 
prayer  {Avaidia,  Lkll8).  'The  thing  could  never 
have  taken  place  in  the  daytime.  It  is  a  story  of 
midnight  importunity '  (Whyte). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  preference  of 
Jesus  for  an  abode  where  He  would  be  sure  of 
mountain  solitude  ;  we  have  no  record  that  He 
entered  Tiberias,  which  was  a  walled  city  (HGHL 
p.  449).  '  He  entered  Jericho  only  to  pass  through 
it.'  'This  freedom  Jesus  had  from  childhood'  in 
Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Bethany,  and  other  resting- 
places.  When  men  did  not  need  Him,  He  must  be 
free  to  leave  them.  It  is  substantially  true  that 
'Jesus  never  slept  in  a  walled  city'  (see  Expos. 
III.  iii.  [1886]  p.  146).  The  scenes  of  rescue  on 
the  Lake  were  in  the  night-time  ;  then  it  was  He 
walked  upon  the  sea  and  stilled  the  waves  (Mk 
649,  cf.  439). 

The  closing  incidents  of  the  life  of  Jesus  cannot 
be  pictured  except  against  the  background  of 
night.  It  was  dark  when  they  sang  a  hymn,  and 
went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mt  2630).  The  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers  was  marked  by  their  lanterns 
(Jn  18;!).  Peter  warmed  himself  in  the  chilly  air 
before  a  fire  of  coals  (Jn  1818).  It  was  possible  in 
the  dark  to  follow  undetected  afar  off  (Mt  2658). 
The  panic  of  the  disciples  owed  something  to  the 
night.     It  was  at  cock-crowing  that  Peter  remem- 
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bered  his  Master's  warning,  and  wept  bitterly. 
The  air  of  night  is  over  all  these  scenes.  It  was 
'  the  night  in  which  Jesus  was  betrayed '  (1  Co  ll23). 

After  the  Resurrection,  night  was  falling  when 
Jesus  revealed  Himself  to  the  two  at  Emmaus  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  (Lk  2431).  They,  on 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  found  the  disciples  gathered 
together,  and  Jesus  appeared  amongst  them.  When, 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  the  disciples  met  at  eventide, 
Jesus  came  to  them  (Jn  2019) ;  and  it  was  when  the 
day  was  breaking  that  He  welcomed  His  weary 
disciples  to  the  shore  (214). 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  with  accuracy  the 
character  of  these  Syrian  nights,  so  wide  is  the 
variation  in  the  climate  between  place  and  place, 
season  and  season ;  it  is  not  clear  whether,  for 
example,  it  is  literally  true  to  say,  '  For  thee  I 
trembled  in  the  nightly  frost.'  Even  when  we  know 
the  impression  made  upon  the  Western  traveller, 
we  cannot  tell  how  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  hardened 
by  the  bracing  uplands  of  Galilee,  endured  the  cold 
and  the  mists  of  night.  It  is  clear  that  the  nights 
are  often  as  cold  as  the  days  are  hot  (cf.  Gn  3140, 
Jer  36™  ;  see  Geikie,  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible, 
i.  73).  At  certain  seasons  in  late  summer  Jesus 
would  be  exposed  in  His  nightly  vigils  to  the  dense 
chilly  clouds  of  mist  of  which  the  Song  of  Songs 
(52)  speaks :  '  For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew, 
and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night.'  For 
modern  descriptions  of  nights  spent  in  the  sacred 
scenes,  reference  may  be  made  to  Warburton's 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and  Kinglake's  Eothen. 
But  in  order  to  discover  the  colours,  the  lights  and 
the  half-lights  of  the  Syrian  night,  those  modern 
painters  are  the  best  guides  who,  like  Holman 
Hunt  and  William  Hole,  have  studied  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  lights  and  shadows,  which  are  the 
same  as  when  Jesus  watched  through  the  hours  of 
night. 

i.  Metaphorical  applications  of  'night.' — The 
contrast  between  night  and  day,  darkness  and 
light,  belongs  to  the  stock  of  ideas  common  to  all 
religions,  to  the  most  ancient  vocabulary  of 
thought.     It  is  freely  used  in  the  OT  and  NT. 

(a)  In  the  opening  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  quota- 
tions are  used  to  depict  as  darkness  the  state  of 
the  world  before  the  dawn  of  Christ  (Mt  416,  Lk  l79, 
cf.  2  Co  46).  It  is  upon  such  darkness  that  the 
gospel  shines  ;  and  at  the  consummation  of  the 
Kingdom  it  is  the  outer  darkness  that  awaits  the 
evil-doers  (Mt  812  2530).  Between  the  two  areas  of 
darkness  there  is  the  kingdom  of  light  brought  in 
by  Jesus,  whose  disciples  were  to  be  the  light  of 
the  world  (Mt  514).  When  Jesus  was  arrested,  He 
said  that  the  darkness  had  prevailed  (Lk  2253),  for 
the  high  priests  were  the  emissaries  of  darkness. 
The  night  was  therefore  an  emblem  of  all  that  was 
set  against  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  the  world  which  crucified  Christ. 

{b)  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  a  certain  framework 
of  contrasts,  amongst  which  is  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  light  of  Christ  and  the  darkness  (l5  812 
ll10  1235"36,  1  Jn  28"11).  While  Christ  is  revealed  as 
the  source  of  light,  His  enemies  are  unmasked  as 
the  story  proceeds.  Though  •  darkness '  is  used  in 
this  connexion,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
thought  of  this  conflict  when  we  read  of  '  night '  in 
this  Gospel.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  close  of  the 
divinely  appointed  day  of  service  (Jn  9").  The 
healing  of  the  man  born  blind  was  part  of  the 
manifestation  of  God,  for  which  there  was  a  set 
time.  This  day  being  past,  neither  Jesus  nor  His 
disciples  could  work.  '  In  the  application  to  Jesus 
the  night  is  His  death,  and  His  retreat  into  the 
invisible  world '  (Loisy).  When  Jesus  persisted,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  His  disciples,  in  returning 
to  Judaea,  He  said  that  the  hours  of  the  day  were 
given  for  work ;  so  long  as  it  was  the  appointed 


time,  He  would  be  safe.  The  one  danger  was  lest 
the  day  should  be  prolonged  '  beyond  God's  appoint- 
ment.' So  prolonged,  the  day  would  be  as  night 
in  which  the  traveller  stumbles.  With  both  these 
passages  Lk  2253  should  be  compared.  Night 
stands  also  for  the  close  of  the  day  of  grace  in  the 
life  of  Judas  ( Jn  1330).  Judas  went  out,  '  and  it 
was  night.'  The  darkness  is  his  place.  Across 
the  darkness  'less  deep  than  his  own  soul'  he 
moves  from  the  light  of  Christ.  Night  stands  for 
the  new  environment  which  he  has  chosen,  '  loving 
darkness  because  his  deeds  were  evil.' 

(c)  In  the  Apostolic  writings  the  night  stands  for 
the  waning  order,  which  will  be  ended  by  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  day  was  at  hand;  the 
disciples  must  put  off  the  garments  of  night,  and 
put  on  the  armour  of  light  (Ro  1312  etc.).  The 
difference  in  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  night  may 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  word  of  Jesus' 
'the  night  cometh,'  with  St.  Paul's  'the  night  is 
far  spent.'  For  those  who  are  of  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  the  darkness  is  already  past  (Eph  58, 1  Th  54, 
1  P  29) :  '  Some  daylight  it  is,  and  is  every  moment 
growing.'  The  darkness  and  the  light  are  alterna- 
tives, and  contemporary. 

'  But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  sun.' 

Night  has  other  associations  for  the  modern 
mind.  It  is  still  the  emblem  of  peril  and  evil,  but 
it  speaks  also  of  quietness  and  peace  ;  this  value  it 
has  had  for  poets  from  Milton  to  Whitman. 

'  Dear  night !    This  world's  defeat ; 
The  stop  to  busie  fools  ;  care's  check  and  curb  ; 
The  day  of  spirits  ;  my  soul's  calm  retreat, 

Which  none  disturb ! '— {Vaughan). 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  not  carry 
such  associations  into  the  study  of  the  NT.  There, 
night  has  always  a  sinister  suggestion.  It  speaks 
of  all  that  is  hostile  to  God,  who  is  light,  and  in 
whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  The  word  has 
changed  its  value  in  the  commerce  of  ideas.  It  is 
with  the  night  as  with  the  sea.  In  the  OT  and 
NT  both  are  emblems  of  fear  and  evil :  in  the  City 
there  will  be  no  night  (Rev  213B),  and  the  sea  is  no 
more  (211).  But  in  the  modern  mind  they  awaken 
other  thoughts  of  attraction  and  kindliness  The 
writers  and  teachers  of  the  NT  use  the  coinage  of 
their  age ;  and  though  we  may  conjecture  that 
Jesus  had  other  memories  of  night  than  those  of 
fear,  yet  He  did  not  depart  from  the  customary 
usage,  in  which  the  men  of  His  time  took  night  as 
significant  of  terror  and  evil. 

Literature.— W.  R.  Nicoll,  Ten  Minute  Sermons,  103 ;  W.  C. 
E.  Newbolt,  Counsels  of  Faith  and  Practice,  62 ;  J.  Parker, 
Studies  in  Texts,  vi.  89 ;  W.  J.  Dawson,  The  Evangelistic  Note, 
133;  W.  T.  P.  Wolston,  Sight  Scenes  of  Scripture, 

Edward  Shillito. 

NINEVEH,  NINEYITES.  — The  great  city  of 
Nineveh  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  the  modern  city  of  Mosul.  (For  account 
of  it  see  art.  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  553  f.).  In 
Mt  12  and  Lk  11  are  grouped  several  logia  of  our 
Lord,  short  pithy  passages,  each  of  which  appears 
to  be  a  whole  in  itself.  Two  of  these  contain 
references  to  Jonah  and  the  Ninevites. 

1.  Mt  1238"10  ||  Lk  ll29- 30.  It  would  seem  that  on 
two  occasions,  the  second  of  which  is  narrated  in 
these  passages,  the  Pharisees  asked  for  a  sign. 
Christ's  preaching  and  miracles  were  not  enough 
for  them.  They  wanted  Him  to  prove  His  Divme 
mission  by  some  overwhelming  marvel  that  would 
force  them  to  believe  in  it,  if  it  were  truly  Divine. 
The  first  occasion  is  in  Mk  8m-  ||  Mt  161"4,  where 
they  asked  for  '  a  sign  from  heaven.'  This  He  met 
with  a  definite  refusal  (Mk.).  St.  Matthew,  how- 
ever, adds  to  the  answer  words  which  really  be- 
longed to  the  second  occasion—'  except  the  sign  or 
Jonah.      The  answer  on  the  second  occasion  con- 
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tains  this  exception  in  both  Gospels.  (In  St. 
Matthew  the  Pharisees  are  addressed,  in  St.  Luke 
the  multitudes  '  when  they  were  coming  crowding 
up,'  iiradpo^oixivwv).  But  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
planation which  our  Lord  adds  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure :  '  for  as  Jonah  became  to  the  Ninevites  a 
si"n,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this  gen- 
eration' (Lk.).  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
'  sign '  did  not  consist  in  the  preaching  of  Jonah 
ana  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Jesus  had  been  preaching 
already,  whereas  the  sign  was  still  future  ( '  shall 
be ').  And  the  story  of  Jonah  in  the  OT  does  not, 
of  itself,  throw  any  light  on  the  difficulty.  Jonah 
started  from  Joppa  to  sail  westward  (Tarshish), 
and  the  storm  occurred  near  enough  to  the  shore 
to  make  the  sailors  try  to  row  back  for  safety. 
AVhen  Jonah,  therefore,  was  vomited  up  by  the 
fish  on  to  the  dry  land,  it  was  presumably  near 
Joppa.  Then  he  received  the  second  command  to 
go  to  Nineveh.  According  to  the  story,  therefore, 
Jonah  was  in  no  sense  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites. 
One  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable ;  either  that 
there  was  a  current  Haggadic  tradition  about 
Jonah  and  Nineveh  which  was  known  to  our  Lord 
and  His  hearers  but  has  been  lost  to  us,  or  that 
the  word  'Ninevites'  has  supplanted  some  other 
word  in  the  original  text  of  St.  Luke,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  influence  of  v.32.  St.  Matthew 
obviates  the  difficulty  by  omitting  the  name  alto- 
gether; but  he  (or  some  later  writer,  cf.  Sanday, 
Bampton  Xectures,  p.  433)  represents  our  Lord  as 
teaching  that  'as  "Jonah  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  "  (=Jon  l17), 
bo  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  three  days  and  three  nights.'  The  '  sign  of 
Jonah '  is  thus  the  sign  of  the  resurrection.  That, 
and  that  only,  will  be  the  supreme  vindication  of 
Christ's  Divine  mission.  [In  St.  Luke's  passage, 
after  y.30  D  and  some  Latin  MSS  add  the  har- 
monistic  statement  ko.1  tcadCis  'Iwvas  iv  ttj  koiXii}  tov 
ktitov!  tyivero  rpeh  rj/itpas  Kal  rpeis  v\jkto.s  ovtus  /ecu  6 
Kids  toD  dvdpdirov  iv  rrj  75,  '  and  as  Jonah  (was)  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale  three  days  and  three  nights, 
so  also  (is,  or  shall  be)  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  earth.' 
It  is  conceivable  that  this  was  the  more  original 
form  of  the  words  in  St.  Matthew].  The  question 
whether  this  passage  necessitates  the  belief  that 
our  Lord  accepted  the  story  of  Jonah  as  historic- 
ally true  is  dealt  with  in  art.  Jonah. 

2.  Mt  12" 1|  Lk  ll32.  The  words  in  the  two  Gos- 
pels are  identical.  [D  omits  the  whole  passage 
in  St.  Luke].  St  Matthew  places  side  by  side  the 
two  logia  relating  to  Jonah,  and  then  introduces 
the  one  that  relates  to  Solomon  and  '  the  queen  of 
the  south.'  St.  Luke  transposes  the  latter  two, 
'either  for  chronology,  or  effect,  or  both '  (Plummer). 
Our  Lord  again  addresses  the  'evil  generation.' 
Ninevites  (&vdpes  Niveve'ircu,  no  article;  EV  'the 
men  of  Nineveh')  shall  stand  up  (as  witnesses)  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation  and  shall  con- 
demn it,  because  they  repented  in  accordance  with 
*he  ^message  preached  by  Jonah  (els  -rd  rtpvyfia, 
IuKa),'  whereas  this  generation  has  not  repented 
though  a  far  greater  than  Jonah  is  preaching  to  it ; 
something  greater  (TrXeiox,  cf.v.31,  Mt  12s)  than 
Jonah  is  here.'  A.  H.  M'Neile. 

NOAH — The  hero  of  the  Hebrew  version  of  the 
Semitic  tradition  of  the  Flood  ;  mentioned  twice  in 
the  Gospels.  In  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk  336)  he 
?£PeA^  m  the  ninth  generation  after  Adam,  as  in 
,2S  H1  narrative.  The  second  mention  is  in  Lk 
I-26- "H  Mt  24*-<x,  where  Jesus  uses  the  Flood  in 
tne  days  of  Noah  to  illustrate  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  in- 
ference of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Noah  is 
paralleled  by  the  indifference  of  men  to  this 
approaching  event. 


The  use  of  the  illustration  shows  the  familiarity  of  the  Jews 
with  the  story  of  Noah.  In  the  OT  there  is  but  the  slightest 
mention  of  him  outside  of  the  immediate  Flood-story  in 
Genesis.  The  writer  of  Is  549  describes  the  present  distresses  of 
Israel  '  as  the  waters  of  Noah,'  to  be  followed  by  peace,  accord- 
ing to  the  unchangeable  covenant  of  peace,  as  surely  as  the 
promise  and  the  covenant  followed  the  Flood.  Ezekiel  (1414-  2«) 
knows  of  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  efficient  mediators 
to  deliver  the  people  by  their  righteousness  ;  but  in  the  present 
case,  even  the  three  shall  be  able  to  deliver  only  themselves  (see 

also  He  ii7).  0-  H-  gates. 


NOBLEMAN.— This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Lat.  nobilis  (=gno-bilis),  'well-known,'  'notable.' 
In  usage  the  ennobling  which  makes  a  man  notable 
may  come  (a)  from  rank  inherited  or  conferred,  (b) 
from  office,  or  (c)  from  character.  With  the  mean- 
ing (c)  '  nobleman  '  does  not  occur  in  the  NT,  nor 
has  it  often  this  significance  in  English  authors. 
'  A  noble  man '  should  be  used,  when  it  is  desired 
to  convey  the  thought  expressed  in  Dryden's  lines  : 

'  A  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  filled  with  inborn  worth.' 

In  the  EV  '  a  certain  nobleman '  is  the  transla- 
tion of  two  different  Gr.  phrases,  viz.  (1)  &vOpwir6s 
tls  eiyevfr,  Lk  1912  ;  (2)  tis  /ScuhXikos,  Jn  446-  49. 

1.  In  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19llff-)  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Gr.  phrase  is  'a  certain 
well-born  man,'  or,  more  idiomatically  expressed, 
'  a  man  of  noble  family '  (Weymouth).  The  no- 
bility comes  from  inherited  rank.  Inadequate 
translations  are  those  of  Wyclif  'a  worthi  man,' 
and  of  most  early  English  versions  '  a  noble  man.' 
The  '  nobleman '  of  this  parable  is  probably  Arche- 
laus,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Herod  the 
Great,  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  urge  his  claims 
to  the  kingdom.  An  '  ambassage '  of  fifty  Jews 
followed  Archelaus  from  Jerusalem  to  the  'far 
country '  in  order  to  protest  against  his  being  made 
king ;  in  other  words,  they  went  to  Rome  to  say, 
'  We  will  not  that  this  man  reign  over  us '  (Lk  19u). 

2.  The  Gr.  word  used  in  Jn  446-  49  means  *  belong- 
ing to  a  king '  (cf .  Ja  28  '  royal ').  Wyclif  '  a  litil 
kyng,'  like  the  Vulg.  regulus,  follows  the  false 
reading  fiacriXicricos.  More  adequate  renderings  are 
AVm  'courtier,'  or  'ruler';  Rvm  'king's  officer.' 
The  nobility  comes  from  office.  Weymouth  ex- 
presses the  meaning  well :  '  a  certain  officer  of  the 
king's  court.'  Josephus  (BJ  VII.  v.  2,  Ant.  XV. 
viii.  4)  uses  the  word  to  distinguish  the  courtiers 
and  other  officers  of  the  king  from  those  of  Rome. 
The  '  king '  in  whose  court  this  officer  served  was 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  The  title 
'  king '  was  not  his  by  right,  but  was  given  to  him 
in  courtesy  (Mt  149).  It  is  not  known  who  this 
king's  officer  was,  nor  whether  his  duties  were  civil 
or  military.  He  has  wrongly  been  identified  with 
the  '  centurion '  (eKa.TbvTa.pxos)  referred  to  in  Mt  85 
and  Lk  73, — a  Gentile  officer  in  the  army  of  Anti- 
pas.  To  identify  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's 
son  with  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  is 
not  only  to  manufacture  discrepancies,  but  also  to 
lose  the  light  which  the  earlier  miracle  casts  upon 
the  later  one.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Chad- 
wick  (Expositor,  4th  series,  v.  443  ff. ) ;  the  strong 
faith  of  the  centurion  (Mt  810)  '  becomes  intelligible, 
without  ceasing  to  be  admirable,  when  we  reflect 
that  he  was  evidently  aware  of  the  miracle  formerly 
wrought  for  another  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  an 
eminent  person,  one  of  the  court  which  his  own 
sword  protected.'  J.  G.  Tasker. 

NON-RESISTANCE.— See  Retaliation. 

NUMBERS.— In  this  article  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  passages 
in  which  numbers  are  used  only  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  those  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
some  custom  or  belief,  or  have  for  any  reason 
symbolic  significance,  whether  secular  or  sacred. 
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Three  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the 
inquiry:  (1)  the  Oriental  preference  of  round 
numbers  to  indefinite  statements  ;  (2)  the  close 
association  in  Western  Asia  from  early  times  of 
numbers  and  religion.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that 
each  of  the  chief  Babylonian  gods  had  his  number  : 
Anu,  for  example,  60,  Bel  50,  Ea  40,  Sin  30,  Marduk, 
as  identified  with  Jupiter,  11,  etc.  {KAT[ZW]454). 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  number  often  played 
an  important  part  in  ritual.  (3)  The  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  original  reference  from  the 
popular  consciousness.  By  the  time  of  Christ  the 
process  by  which  certain  numbers  had  acquired 
special  significance  would  be  wholly  or  partially 
forgotten  by  most  of  the  Jews  resident  in  Palestine. 
They  had  received  their  use  from  their  fathers, 
and  found  it  expressed  in  literature  and  ceremonial 
and  daily  life,  but  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  the 
way  in  which  it  had  originated,  so  that  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  credit  them  with  conscious  application 
of  ideas  current  elsewhere.  The  Jews  who  lived 
in  Babylonia  from  about  B.C.  600  to  the  completion 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  unquestionably  adopted 
in  course  of  time  many  Babylonian  thoughts  and 
expressions  ;  but  this  cannot  be  assumed,  at  any 
rate  in  the  same  degree,  of  the  Jews  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Seven. — Of  the  significant  numbers  met  with  in 
the  Gospels  the  most  prominent  is  that  so  freely 
used  in  the  OT  and  the  other  literature  of  the 
Semitic  area — the  number  seven,  represented  in  the 
Gr.  Test,  by  iirrA,  eirrdKis,  iirTairXairtuv,  ef38o[ix>$. 
In  three  contexts  it  must  be  understood  literally, 
although  perhaps  in  the  first  two  with  an  under- 
lying reference  to  another  use  :  in  the  statement 
that  Anna's  married  life  lasted  7  years  (Lk  2s6), 
in  the  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  4000  (7  loaves, 
7  baskets,  Mt  l534-3«-,  Mk  85-6-8;  cf.  also  the  re- 
ferences in  Mt  1610  and  Mk  820),  and  in  a  note  of 
time,  'the  seventh  hour'  (Jn  463).  In  all  other 
passages:  Mt  1245  182"-  2225f-28,  Mk  1220- 22f-  16M, 
Lk  82  ll26  174  1830  (a  doubtful  reading)  2029-  «• 33  ;  in 
the  number  of  the  Beatitudes  relating  to  character 
(Mt53-9);  in  the  7  disciples  at  the  Lake  (Jn  212) ; 
and  in  the  grouping  together  of  7  parables  of  the 
Kingdom  in  Mt  13 — it  has  some  kind  of  special 
significance.  In  the  Apocalyptic  passages  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  study,  the  literal 
meaning  combined  with  the  symbolic  may  be 
recognized  in  the  7  churches  (Rev  l11-20),  the  7 
candlesticks  (l12-20  21),  the  7  stars  (l16-  20  21  3'),  and 
the  7  angels  (l20).  Elsewhere,  in  the  7  seals  (51- 5), 
the  7  horns,  the  7  eyes,  and  the  7  spirits  (45  56), 
the  use  is  purely  symbolic. 

This  symbolic  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  non-literal  use  is 
very  frequent  in  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  period  extending 
from  about  B.C.  150  to  about  a.d.  100,  the  period  which  includes 
the  time  covered  by  the  Gospels.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  out  of  many.  We  read  of  7  heavens  (Slav.  Enoch 
3ff.  ;  Test,  of  Levi,  2f.  ;  cf.  Charles  in  ExpT  vii.  [1895]  57  ff.), 
7  angels  (To  1215,  Eth.  Enoch  815),  and  7  high  mountains,  7  large 
rivers,  and  7  great  islands  (Eth.  Enoch  77^  5. 8).  Man  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  7  substances  (Slav. 
Enoch  308),  an(j  to  have  received  7  natures  (309).  Seven  great 
works  were  made  on  the  first  day  of  creation  (Jub  23) ;  Adam 
and  Eve  lived  7  years  in  Paradise  (315) ;  at  the  Deluge  7  sluices 
were  opened  in  heaven,  and  7  fountains  of  the  great  deep  in 
earth  (52-i) ;  and  Jacob  is  said  to  have  kissed  his  dying  grand- 
father 7  times  (2226). 

In  this  non-literal  use  of  the  number,  three 
shades  of  significance  can  perhaps  be  traced,  (a) 
It  was  a  favourite  round  number.  Instead  of 
'many'  or  'a  considerable  number,'  an  Oriental 
in  many  cases  preferred  to  say  'seven.'  This  is 
probably  the  force  of  the  number  in  Peter's  ques- 
tion about  forgiveness  (Mt  1821) ;  in  our  Lord's 
command  of  sevenfold  forgiveness  for  sevenfold 
injury  (Lk  174) ;  in  the  promise  (Lk  1830,  according 
to  some  MSS)  of  sevenfold  reward  {iirraTr\a<rlova 
instead  of  the  usual  reading  iroWairXaaiova) ;  in  the 


references  to  the  7  evil  spirits  (Mt  1245,  Mk  16^ 
Lk  82  ll26) ;  in  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  about 
the  7  brothers  (Mt  2225  etc.) ;  and  in  the  passages 
alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees. — (6)  Seven 
often  expressed  the  idea  of  completeness.  So  in 
7  churches,  7  parables  of  the  Kingdom,  the  7  Beati- 
tudes above  mentioned,  perhaps  in  the  7  loaves  and 
the  7  disciples,  and  some  of  the  passages  referred  to 
in  the  Books  of  Enoch.  This  use  of  7  in  the  ancient 
East  is  directly  attested  by  some  cuneiform  texts 
which  explain  a  sign  consisting  of  7  wedges  as  mean- 
ing 'totality,'  'whole'  (Zimmern  in  Busspsalmen, 
p.  73).— (c)  Seven  was  for  the  Jews  and  all  their 
neighbours  from  early  times  a  sacred  number.  In 
our  Lord's  day  there  were  many  features  of  Jewish 
religious  life  which  kept  the  sacredness  of  7  con- 
tinually before  the  mind  :  the  observance  of  the 
7th  day  and  the  7th  year  ;  the  7  days  of  unleavened 
bread  and  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  7 
sprinklings  of  the  leper  (Lv  147) ;  the  7  sprinklings 
of  the  blood  of  the  bullock  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  1614) ;  the  7  he- 
lambs  prescribed  as  an  offering  for  several  im- 
portant occasions  (Nu  28»- 19- 27  29s6) ;  the  7  days  of 
seclusion  for  uncleanness  or  suspected  uncleanness 
(Lv  134-6-26  149  1513- 19-  -*• 28,  Nu  1214-"6  etc.);  the 
sevenfold  march  round  the  altar  on  the  7th  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Mishna,  Sukkah  iv.  4); 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant.  III.  vi.  7,  the  Arch  of  Titus).  For  all 
classes  of  Jewish  society  in  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  the  number  7  was  inseparably  associated 
with  the  most  solemn  seasons  and  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  worship.  There  is  no  direct  illus- 
tration of  this  sacredness  of  7  in  the  Gospels,  but 
it  can  be  confidently  traced  in  Apocalyptic  imagery : 
in  the  7  candlesticks  (Rev  l12-  2021)  which  evidently 
allude  to  the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  7  horns  of  the  Lamb,  and  the 
7  eyes  which  are  the  7  spirits  of  God  sent  out  into 
all  the  earth  ( Rev  56,  cf .  46).  In  non-canonical  litera- 
ture it  is  found  in  the  7  heavens  and  the  7  angels, 
and  in  the  remarkable  description  in  the  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  of  the  7  brothers 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus  Epipbanes  as  a  most 
holy  7  (iravayia.  (TVfi<p<!>v<i)i>  ade\<pQv  efSdopAs),  who 
circled  round  piety  in  choral  dance  like  the  7  days 
of  creation  round  the  number  7  (147'-,  according 
to  the. emended  text  followed  by  Deissmann  in 
Kautzsch's  Pseudepigraphen,  p.  169).  The  rise 
and  development  of  these  shades  of  meaning,  which 
to  some  extent  melt  into  one  another  (for  the  use 
of  7  as  the  number  of  completeness  was  probably 
connected  with  its  sacred  use,  and  its  employment 
as  a  round  number  may  have  been  facilitated  by 
the  other  uses),  are  questions  which  hardly  come 
within  the  range  of  this  article,  as  the  process  must 
have  been  completed  millenniums  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Seven  is  distinctly  a  sacred  number  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Gudea  the  ruler  of  Lagasn 
some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Abraham  {BP, 
new  series,  ii.  83,  94  ff.).  Whatever  the  primary 
impulse,  whether  the  observation  of  the  phases  01 
the  moon,  or  of  the  7  planets,  or  of  the  7  brightest 
stars  of  the  Pleiades,  or  of  the  7  stars  of  Arcturus, 
or  of  the  7  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  which  all 
attracted  the  attention  of  early  star-gazers,  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  age  (with  a  few  exceptions)  will 
have  used  the  number  simply  as  their  fathers  had 
used  it  for  many  generations,  as  they  found  it  in 
ritual,  in  proverbial  lore  (Pr  616- 31  91  2616-26,  Sir  - 
2012  35"  3714  408),  in  other  literature,  m  history 
(Jos  64,  Jg  61  167- 13,  2  S  2413,  2  K  510  etc.),  and  'n 
common  life  (7  days  of  the  marriage  feast,  To  H  > 
and  7  days  of  fasting  and  mourning,  1  S  31  ,  Jod 
2'3,  Mo'ed  Katon  27b).  A  few  highly  educated 
men  associated  the  number  with  astral  pheno- 
mena ;  the  pseudo-Enoch,  for  example  (Slav.  Jinocii 
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303)  and  Josephus,  who  affirms  that  the  7  lamps  of 
the '  candlestick  imitated  the  number  of  the  7 
planets  (tuv  irXavriT&v  rbv  apiBfibv  fxefii/xriiJiivoi,  Ant. 
III.  vi.  7) ;  but  most  will  have  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  such  speculations. 

One  use  of  the  number  in  the  Gospels  which  has 
been  already  briefly  referred  to  needs  fuller  treat- 
ment. In  three  or  four  passages,  which  are  really 
but  two,  mention  is  made  of  7  evil  spirits.  Our 
Lord  cast  7  devils  or  demons  out  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene (Lk  82,  Mk  Iff9)),  and  He  spoke  of  an  evil 
spirit  which  had  been  cast  out  as  returning  with  7 
other  spirits  worse  than  himself  (Mt  1245,  Lk  ll26). 
It  has  been  suggested,  cautiously  by  Zimmern 
(KAT\ZW]  462-463),  positively  by  K.  C.  Thompson 
of  the  British  Museum  (Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of 
Babylonia,  I.  xliii.),  that  these  7  are  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  evil  7  so  often  referred  to  in 
Babylonian  incantations,  and  identified  to  some 
extent  with  winds  and  storms.  That  the  Baby- 
lonian belief  was  widely  diffused  in  the  regions 
affected  by  Babylonian  civilization  is  probable 
enough,  and  that  it  lingered  in  one  district  at  any 
rate  into  Christian  times  is  attested  by  a  curious 
Syrian  charm  cited  by  Thompson  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  clear  allusion  to  it  in  the  extant  Jewish 
literature  of  the  period  inclusive  of  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  7  spirits  put  by  Beliar  into  man, 
according  to  the  Test,  of  Reuben  (2f.),  are  mere 
abstractions.  The  whole  passage  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  allegory.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Test.,  as  we  have  it,  has  been  manipulated  by  a 
Christian,  who  would  be  familiar  with  the  passages 
in  the  Gospels  under  consideration.  The  use  of  7 
in  the  latter  can  be  fully  accounted  for  without 
any  reference  to  Babylonia. 

In  the  Holy  Land  and  amongst  the  Arabs  there  are  still  many 
echoes  of  the  ancient  use  of  7  as  shown  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. Dalman's  Diwan  contains  several  examples  of  it  as  a 
round  number  in  popular  poetry  (pp.  260, 287, 305,  309).  Mourn- 
ing for  relatives  and  marriage  rejoicings  extend  amongst  the 
Arabs  over  7  days  (Forder's  With  the  Arabs  in  Tent  and  Town, 
216, 218).  If  the  person  is  stained  with  blood,  the  stain  is  washed 
7  times  (Robinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine,  2nd  ed.  218). 
A  festival  at  Nebi  Musa  lasts  7  days  (Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic 
Religion  To-day,  163).  These  illustrations  show  that  the  modern 
Oriental  not  only  employs  7  as  a  round  number,  but  sometimes 
associates  it  in  some  measure  with  the  ideas  of  completeness 
and  sanctity. 

Three  and  a  half. — Of  the  symbolic  use  of  the 
half  of  seven  there  is  one  instance  in  the  Gospels, 
viz.  the  reference  to  the  famine  in  the  time  of  Elijah 
as  lasting  three  years  and  six  months  (Lk  4^,  cf. 
Ja  517).  This  number,  the  half  of  the  number  of 
completeness,  seems  to  have  been  often  used  by  the 
Jews  of  periods  of  trial  and  judgment.  According 
to  Josephus  (BJ  I.  i.  1,  v.  ix.  4),  the  worship  of 
the  Temple  was  discontinued  in  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  for  three  years  and  six  months ; 
and,  according  to  the  Midrash  on  La  l5,  the  siege  by 
Vespasian  continued  for  the  same  period  (cf.  Dn 
T25  <F  127,  Rev  ll2,  and  Wetstein's  note  on  the  last 
passage). 

Fourteen. — The  double  of  7  in  the  genealogy  at 
the  beginning  of  Matthew  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
When  the  Evangelist  carefully  divides  the  genera- 
tions from  Abraham  to  Christ  into  three  groups  of 
14  each  (Mt  l17),  he  must  intend  the  number  to 
have  some  meaning.  He  does  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  double  of  a  favourite  round  number  which  is 
at  the  same  time  suggestive  of  completeness.  This 
multiple  of  7  seems  to  have  been  common  in  old 
Canaan,  for  scores  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters 
from  Canaanites  to  the  Pharaoh  have  some  form  of 
the  salutation  :  '  Seven  and  seven  times  I  fall  at 
the  feet  of  the  king  my  lord.'  A  striking  example 
of  the  use  of  a  multiple  of  7  in  a  scheme  of  history 
is  supplied  by  a  writing  composed  probably  within 
a  hundred  years  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  'the 
tfook  of  Jubilees '  or  '  Little  Genesis.'    The  writer 


arranges  the  whole  period  from  Adam  to  the  giving 
of  the  Law  in  about  7  times  7  jubilees,  the  interval 
between  two  jubilees  being  7  times  7  years  (504). 

Seventy. — Of  another  much  used  multiple  of  7, 
7  x  10  =  70,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  the  sending  out  by  Jesus  of  the  70  dis- 
ciples (Lk  101- 17).  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  WH  read  (with  BD,  some  OL,  Vulg.,  Syrcur 
and  Syrsin)  72,  the  multiple  of  6  by  12.  In  either 
case  the  use  of  70,  of  which  there  are  so  many  ex- 
amples in  the  OT  and  elsewhere  (Gn  503,  Ex  l5  1527, 
Nu  ll16,  Jg  l7  830,  2  K  101,  2  Ch  2932,  Ps  9010,  Jer 
2511,  Ezk  8"  Dn  924,  Eth.  Enoch  895a  '  the  70  shep- 
herds,' Test,  of  Levi,  c.  8,  2  Es  1446 ;  Jos.  Vita,  11, 
BJ  II.  xx.  5 ;  Bk.  of  Jub  ll20  clouds  of  ravens  re- 
turned 70  times  ;  Sanhedrin  i.  6  the  high  court  of 
justice  with  70  members  and  president)  as  a  round 
number  for  '  very  many,'  with  perhaps  the  added 
idea  of  comprehensiveness,  may  be  safely  recog- 
nized as  influential. 

The  Rabbinic  idea  of  70  languages  for  the  70  peoples  is  found 
in  the  Mishna  (Sofa  vii.  5),  and  so  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Christ,  but  can  hardly  be  alluded  to  in  a  mission  intended  only 
for  Jews.  Dr.  A.  Jeremias  (Babylonisches  iin  XT,  93)  regards  70 
as  used  in  the  Gospel  as  '  a  round  number  with  astral  character ;' 
but  any  reference  to  the  stars  is  unnecessary  and  improbable. 
Babylonian  astrologers  might  be  credited  with  it,  but  not  the 
Galitean  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  and  the  Evangelists. 

Seventy  times  seven.— The  70  times  7  of  Mt  1822, 
the  multiple  of  10  times  7  by  7,  is  a  very  strong 
way  of  saying  '  very  many  times,'  almost  equiva- 
lent to  '  without  limit.'  The  alternative  rendering 
of  RVm  '  seventy  times  and  seven,'  which  yields  a 
much  less  emphatic  meaning,  rests  on  the  LXX  tr. 
of  Gn  424  where  the  same  Greek  ip8o/j.TiKoi>T&Kis  iirrd. 
represents  Hebrew  words  which  clearly  mean  77. 
In  Mt.  the  familiar  rendering  is  distinctly  prefer- 
able. Wellhausen  (Das  Evangelmm  Matthwi,  94) 
notes  that  D  reads  en-rd/as  for  iirri,  which  is  strictly 
correct  (but  cf.  Moulton,  Proleg.  Gr.  Gram.  98). 

Ten  (Sena,  oVkcitos,  airoSeKarsijo}  awodeKarboi). — The 
number  ten  is  probably  a  round  number  in  the 
parables  of  the  10  virgins  (Mt  251),  the  10  pieces  of 
silver  (Lk  158),  the  talents  (Mt  2528),  and  the  10 
servants  who  received  10  pounds  (Lk  1913-  m- 24f)  ; 
and  in  the  prediction  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna  of 
tribulation  10  days  (Rev  210).  In  other  passages 
(Mt  2024,  Mk  10«,  Lk  1431 1712- 17,  and  the  references 
to  the  payment  of  a  tenth  to  God,  Mt  23-'3,  Lk  ll42 
1812)  it  is  used  literally.  As  a  round  number  signifi- 
cant of  completeness  (although  without  the  idea  of 
sacredness  associated  with  7),  its  use  was  facilitated 
by  the  decimal  system,  which  may  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  first  instance  by  the  number  of  fingers 
on  the  two  hands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  day  found  10  again  and  again  in  their 
sacred  books  and  in  history ;  for  example,  in  the 
10  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah  (Gn  5) ;  the  10 
righteous  men  whose  presence  would  have  saved 
Sodom  (Gn  1832)  ;  the  10  commandments  (Ex  3412"26 
and  202"17,  Dt  56"21) ;  the  10  temptations  with  which 
Israel  tempted  God  in  the  wilderness  (Nu  1422) ; 
the  10  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  261) ;  the  10 
lavers  (2  Ch  46) ;  the  10  candlesticks  (v.7)  and  the 
10  tables  (v.8)  in  Solomon's  temple  ;  the  10  servants 
of  Gideon  ( Jg  627),  and  the  10  elders  of  Boaz  (Ru  42). 

The  non-canonical  literature  of  later  times  supplies  many 
additional  examples.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  knows  of  10  tempta- 
tions of  Abraham  (198),  a  thought  found  also  in  the  Mishna 
('Ab6th  v.  4),  and  the  Test,  of  Joseph  of  10  temptations  of  Joseph 
(ch.  2).  The  fondness  of  the  Rabbis  for  the  number  receives 
striking  illustration  from  the  long  series  of  significant  tens  in 
'Abdth  v.  1-9.  The  number  was  also  applied  in  daily  life.  Ten 
persons  constituted  the  minimum  required  for  a  community  or 
congregation  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin  i.  6),  and  for  a  company  at  a 
Paschal  supper  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3).  Later  authorities  fix  10  as 
the  number  of  persons  drawn  up  in  a  row  to  comfort  mourners 
(Sanh.  19<i)  and  as  the  number  requisite  for  the  utterance  of 
the  nuptial  benediction  (Kethuboth,  lb).  The  10  virgins  of  the 
parable  may  possibly  receive  illustration  from  an  Arab  custom 
mentioned  by  some  mediaeval  Jewish  writers.  They  affirm  that 
in  the  land  of  the  Ishmaelites,  when  the  bride  was  taken  from 
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her  father's  house  to  her  new  home  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  completion  of  the  marriage  festivities,  10  torches  or  lamps 
were  borne  in  front  of  her.  The  authority  is,  it  is  true,  very 
late,  but  the  custom  described  may  have  been  of  ancient  origin 
(given  in  the  gloss  to  Kelim  ii.  8,  96,  and  in  Latin  in  Wetstein's 
note  on  Mt  251).  The  payment  of  a  tithe  or  tenth  to  the  Deitv, 
referred  to  twice  by  our  Lord  (Lk  1812,  Mt  23*>  II  Lk  1142),  must 
have  been  connected  in  the  first  instance  with  the  symbolic  use 
of  10.  The  custom  has  been  traced  among  Hebrews,  Baby- 
lonians, Phoenicians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  prominence 
of  the  subject  in  later  Judaism  is  attested  by  the  great  space 
devoted  to  it  in  the  Mishna,  three  treatises  with  150  halakhoth. 

FiYe. — Five,  the  half  of  ten,  is  met  with  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  in  the  Gospels,  in 
some  of  which  it  may  have  more  than  mere  nu- 
merical significance.  So  perhaps  in  the  5  loaves 
(Mt  141'- 19  169,  Mk  638- «  819,  Lk  913- 16,  Jn  69- 13),  a 
great  multitude  fed  by  an  amount  of  food  strongly 
suggestive  of  smallness  and  incompleteness ;  the 
5  talents  which  bring  in  5  more  (Mt  2515'-20);  the 
fivefold  profit  of  the  second  servant  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  contrasted  with  the  tenfold  profit  of 
the  first  (Lk  1918'-) ;  perhaps  the  5  sparrows  worth 
two  farthings  (Lk  126) ;  and  the  5  disciples  of 
Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  ( Jn  l35-51 ; 
cf.  the  5  disciples  of  R.  Jochanan  ben  Zakai,  c.  80 
A.D.  I'Aboth  ii.  10],  and  the  5  disciples  ascribed  to 
Jesus  in  a  baraitha  removed  from  the  censored 
editions  of  the  Talmud  [Sank.  43a,  see  Laible's 
Jesus  Christus  im  Talmud,  Anhang  15]).  In  the 
other  passages  (Mt  252,  Lk  l24  1252  1419  1628,  Jn  418 
52)  it  is  safest  to  find  only  the  ordinary  meaning. 
Five,  as  a  small  round  number,  is  repeatedly  met 
with  in  the  OT  (Gn  4334  4522,  Lv  268,  Is  30"  etc. )  and 
in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters.  In  one  of  the  latter 
(ix.  20  in  Winckler's  edition)  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  number  so  small  as  to  need  an  apology. 

Forty. — An  important  multiple  of  ten  is  40, 
found  in  the  accounts  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  42, 
Mk  l13,  Lk  42)  and  of  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween the  Passion  and  the  Ascension  (Ac  l3). 
That  it  is  in  both  cases  more  than  a  mere  number 
is  evident.  The  40  days  of  fasting  in  the  wilder- 
ness clearly  point  back  to  the  40  days  spent  by 
Moses  on  Sinai  (Ex  2418  3428)  and  the  40  days' 
journey  of  Elijah  in  the  same  region  (1  K  198) 
The  40  days  of  temptation  remind  us  of  the  re- 
peated use  in  the  OT  of  the  number  40  of  periods 
of  testing  or  punishment.  The  rain  at  the  Flood 
fell  40  days  and  40  nights  ( Gn  I4-  w).  The  spies 
were  absent  40  days  (Nu  1325).  The  punishment 
and  proving  of  the  people  extended  over  40  years 
(Nu  1434).  Nineveh  was  granted  40  days  of  respite 
(Jon  34).  The  Philistine  oppression  lasted  40  years 
(Jg  131),  and  Ezekiel  predicted  that  Egypt  should 
be  desolate  40  years  (Ezk  29u).  That  this  applica- 
tion of  the  number  was  not  confined  to  Israel  is 
probable  from  the  statement  on  the  Moabite  Stone 
(lines  7f.),  that  the  occupation  of  Mehedeba  by 
Israel  lasted  40  years.  Even  if  king  Mesha  in- 
tended the  number  to  be  understood  literally, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  he  may  have  recorded  it 
with  a  view  to  its  special  significance.  In  another 
group  of  passages,  also,  40  seems  to  be  a  normal 
or  ideal  number.  Three  periods  of  rest  from 
foreign  invasion,  each  of  40  years,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  (3n  53'  828).  Eli  was  judge 
for  40  years  (1  S  418) ;  and  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  are  reckoned  at  40  years  each  (2  S  54, 
1  K  ll42:  add  from  tradition  the  reign  of  Saul, 
Ac  1321,  Jos.  Ant.  VI.  xiv.  9). 

How  did  40  come  to  be  used  in  this  way  ?  The 
most  satisfactory  answer  is  suggested  by  the 
following  passages  in  the  OT  and  other  Oriental 
literature  and  history.  Isaac  and  Esau  married 
at  40  (Gn  2520  2634).  Moses  came  forward  as  a 
friend  of  his  people  about  40  (tradition  recorded 
m  Ac  723;  cf.  Ex  2U  'when  Moses  was  grown 
up  ),  and  began  his  work  as  their  divinely  ap- 
pointed leader  40  years  later  (Ac  730  and  Ex  77). 


Caleb  was  40  years  old  when  sent  out  as  one  of 
the  spies  (Jos  147).  Hillel  is  said  to  have  entered 
on  his  Rabbinic  career  at  40  (Si/re  referred  to  in 
Jewish  Encyc.  art.  'Forty'),  and  Jochanan  ben 
Zakai  to  have  exchanged  commerce  for  study  at 
40  (Bosh  ha-shanah,  316  :  the  same  is  affirmed  of 
Akiba  in  the  late  writing,  the  'Abdth  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  c.  6).  Mohammed,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion referred  to  by  Konig  (Hastings'  DB  iii.  563b 
Stilistik,  55 ;  cf.  Muir,  The  Coran,  its  Composition 
and  Teaching,  11),  appeared  as  a  prophet  at  or 
about  40.  These  passages  suggest  that  40  was 
regarded  in  the  ancient  East  as  the  age  of  in- 
tellectual maturity,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
direct  declarations  of  that  belief.  In  the  addendum 
to  the  fifth  chapter  of  'Abdth,  40  is  described  as 
the  age  of  reason  or  understanding  (nraS  D'jmtt  p), 
and  a  passage  in  the  I£oran  cited  by  Konig  [ll.cc.) 
runs :  '  until  he  reached  his  full  strength  and 
attained  the  age  of  40  years.'  Forty  years,  there- 
fore, represented  a  generation,  and  thus  the  number 
40  became  a  round  number  for  a  full  period,  a 
complete  epoch,  and  more  generally  for  'many.' 

It  is  still  used  in  this  way  to  some  extent  in  the  modern  East. 
There  is  a  Syrian  proverb :  '  If  you  live  40  days  with  people,  you 
will  then  either  leave  them  or  become  like  them '  (Mackie,  Bible 
Manners  and  Customs,  111 ;  Bauer,  Volksleben  im  Lande  der 
Libel,  236,  gives  it  rather  differently,  but  with  the  same  use  of 
40).  As  the  ancient  star-gazers  noted  the  disappearance  of  the 
Pleiades  for  40  days,  some  recent  writers  (Cheyne,  perhaps,  Bible 
Problems  and  their  Solution,  114 f.,  and  Winckler  cited  there; 
Zimmern,  too,  in  KAT[ZW],  389,  thinks  the  reference  possible) 
connect  the  interval  between  the  Passion  and  the  Ascension, 
through  a  pre-Christian  myth,  with  this  astronomical  period. 
This  need  not  be  seriously  debated.  The  explanation  given 
above  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  40  days  of  the 
Temptation  and  '  the  Great  Forty  Days.' 

A  Hundred  {eKardv,  iKaTOVTairhaaibiv). — That  the 
product  of  10  by  10  should  be  frequently  used  in 
a  general  way  to  express  a  large  number,  could 
be  expected  only  in  a  civilization  which  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  decimal  as  well  as  the  sexa- 
gesimal system.  There  are  instances  in  the  OT, 
etc.  :  Lv  268,  2  S  243,  Pr  17w,  Ec  63  812,  Sir  18» 
(RV:  '  The  number  of  man's  days  at  the  most  are 
100  years'),  and  the  Moabite  Stone  (lines  28 f . ; 
'I  reigned  over  100  chiefs').  In  the  Gospels 
the  number  is  used  mainly  in  this  way :  in  the 
parable  of  th*  Sower  (Mt  138- 23,  Mk  48- 20,  Lk  88), 
in  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (Mt  1812,  Lk  154), 
and  in  Mt  1828  1929  (not  WH),  Mk  1030,  Lk  166'-.  In 
Mk  640,  Jn  1939  it  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  division  of  100  into  99  and  1  (Mt  \&™;  Lk  154'),  with  the 
preference  of  the  1,  is  found  in  the  Mishna,  Peah  iv.  If.  The 
same  division  is  also  met  with  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Jerus.  Talmud  (Shabbath  xiv.  3),  which,  however,  is  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  Perhaps  the  contrast  of  99  and  1  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Rabbinic  teaching  of  our  Lord's  day. 

Ten  Thousand.  — In  the  two  passages  in  the 
Gospels  in  which  the  multiple  of  10  by  1000  occurs 
(fivploi,  Mt  1824 ;  /ivpt&s,  Lk  121),  it  is  best  regarded 
as  hyperbolical.  The  intention  in  the  one  case  is 
to  name  an  amount  quite  inconceivable  in  ordinary 
life,  a  debt  which  could  not  possibly  be  discharged 
by  a  private  person  ;  in  the  other,  to  impress  on 
the  reader  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  crowds 
which  gathered  round  Jesus  at  that  period  of  His 
ministry.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  use"} 
the  OT  (Lv  268,  Dt  32s9,  1  S  187f-,  Ca  5'°,  Ezk  167 
R  Vm,  Dn  ll12,  Mic  67  etc.).  In  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
letters  100,000  is  used  in  this  way.  Dushratta,  king 
of  Mitani,  prayed  that  Ishtar  might  protect  him 
and  his  royal  brother  the  Pharaoh  for  a  hundrea 
thousand  years  (No.  xx.  in  Winckler's  edition). 

Two.— There  seems  to  be  no  special  significance 
of  the  number  2  in  the  Gospels,  unless,  with  Komg 
{Stilistik,  51  f.),  we  regard  it  as,  in  some  passages, 
an  equivalent  for  '  a  few.'  This  idiom  seems  to  W 
proved  for  the  OT.  '  Two  days,'  in  Nu  9",  m»7 
well  mean  'a  few  days' ;  and  'the  2  sticks  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K  1712)  can  hardly  be  under- 
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stnnd  literally.  It  may  be  illustrated  in  the  NT 
bv  the  2  fishes  (Mt  14»-»  Mk  ff"-«  Lk  9»- » 
Jn  6s)  and  the  2  who  agree  in  prayer  concerning 
anything  (Mt  1819) ;  but  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion seems  not  inadmissible  in  both  these  cases. 
The  custom  of  sending  out  representatives  in  pairs, 
of  which  there  are  several  examples  in  the  Gospel 
s  ory  (the  2  disciples  sent  by  the  Baptist  to  Jesus 
[Lk  71*],  the  12  sent  out  by  two  and  two  [Mk 
671,  the' 70  sent  out  by  two  and  two  [Lk  101], 
the  2  sent  out  near  Jerusalem  [Mt  21a,  Mk  ll1, 
Lk  19s"],  and  the  2  sent  out  to  make  preparations 
for  the  Paschal  supper  [Mk  1413,  Lk  228 ;  cf.  the 
•■>  «oing  to  Emmaus,  Lk  241Mr-  Mk  Iff12]],  the  2 
angels  at  the  sepulchre  [Lk  244,  Jn  2012],  and  the 
i  on  Olivet  [Ac  l10]),  was  probably  known  to  the 
Jewish  society  of  our  Lord's  time. 

A  comparatively  early  tradition  enjoined  that  the  collectors 
of  charity  should  travel  in  couples  (ttaba  Bathra,  8b).  When 
the  son  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  (the  grandson  of  St.  Paul's  Gamaliel) 
was  ill,  the  distressed  father  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to 
K.  Chanina  ben  Dosa  to  request,  his  prayers  (Berak.,  346). 
The  5  zugdth  or  couples  of  eminent  teachers,  the  last  of  which 
consisted  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  referred  to  in  the  Mishna 
(Peah  ii.  6,  'Abdth  i.  4-16),  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
expression  '  pairs '  was  probably  used  of  them  in  Rabbinic  circles 
in  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  two  ways  of  Mt  7!3f-  probably  represent  a  widely  current 
mode  of  teaching.  They  are  met  with  in  Jer  218  (cf.  Dt  3015, 
Sir  1517),  Slav.  Enoch  301*  '  I  showed  him  the  two  ways,  the  light 
and  the  darkness'  (cf.  the  note  of  Charles),  in  the  Jewish 
manual  probably  incorporated  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Dulache  (cf.  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  18  ft.),  and  in  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  Talmud.  •  When  R.  Jochanan  ben  Zakai  (c.  80  A. d.)  was  on 
his  deathbed,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  who  wondered  at  his  tears : 
"There  are  two  ways  before  me  :  one  leading  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  the  other  leading  to  Gehenna,  and  I  do  not  know  in 
which  I  am  about  to  be  led '  (Berak.  286). 

Three.— A  number  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  Gospels  is  three — rpets,  rpis,  rpWov, 
Tpiros.  It  is  purely  numerical  in  the  following  pass- 
ages :  Mt  1532,  Mk  82  ;  Peter's  words  about  the  three 
tabernacles  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt 
IT4,  Mk  9s,  Lk  9s3) ;  Mt  1816"20  203  222",  Mk  1221  15-6, 
Lk  l56  246  1238-52  2012-31  2322,  Jn  21-6.  In  a  much 
greater  number  of  passages  it  obviously  or  probably 
means  more  :  in  the  allusion  to  Jonah  (Mt  1240),  in 
the  parables  of  the  3  measures  of  meal  (Mt  1333,  Lk 
13'JI),  the  friend  asking  for  3  loaves  (Lkll5),  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  1036),  and  the  barren  fig-tree  (Lk  137), 
in  the  3  temptations  (Mt  4||),  and  the  3  prayers  of 
Jesus  (Mt  26*1,  Mk  1441),  in  the  references  to 
Peter's  threefold  denial  (Mt  2634- 76,  Mk  1430-72, 
Lk  2234-«  Jn  1338),  in  the  allusions  to  the  3  days' 
interval  between  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  1240  1621  1723  2019  2661  2740- 63f-,  Mk  831  931  1034 
1458  15-*  Lk  922  1332  1833  247-  21-  «  Jn  219f-  :  add 
Ac  10*  1  Co  154),  in  the  3  manifestations  of  the 
risen  Lord  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn 
21u),  and  in  the  threefold  question,  '  Lovest  thou 
me?'  addressed  to  Peter  (v.15ff-).  In  this  latter 
and  larger  group  can  be  traced  a  reference  to 
the  use  of  3  as  a  significant  number,  of  which 
there  is  a  multitude  of  examples  in  the  OT  and 
other  Jewish  literature :  the  3  feasts  (Ex  2314), 
Job  s  3  friends  (Job  211),  the  3  times  of  prayer 
(1*  55",  Dn  6i0)i  the  threefold  shooting  of  Joash 
(-  K  13"),  the  3  sanctuaries- Eden,  Mount  Sinai, 
Mount  Zion  (Bk.  of  Jub  819),  the  3  branches  of  a 
vine  and  the  3  baskets  representing  3  days 
(Gn40'"i2-i6.18))  3  days,  journey  (Ex  3,8>  Nl]  10to 

"/'J;  the  3  days'  search  for  the  body  of  Elijah 
(-  K  2"),  Esther's  3  days'  fast  (Est  416),  the  3  days 
ot  rejoicing  for  the  honour  done  to  Enoch  (Slav, 
t-noch  687),  the  perfuming  and  anointing  of  the 

i,  W  Abraham  f<r  3  days  (Test,  of  Abr.  text  A, 
«»•  ■»),  the  3  sayings  of  the  men  of  the  Great 
synagogue  ('Abdth  i.  1),  the  3  things  on  which  the 
world  standeth  (Shimon  the  Righteous  in  'Abuth 
nf '  o      Shlm'on  ben  Gamaliel  in  'Abuth  i.  19),  and 

fV  *ayings  ascribed  to  each  of  the  5  disciples 
oi  Kabban  Jochanan  ben  Zakai  {'Abuth  ii.  14  ft.). 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  number  came  to 
be  used  in  this  manner.  Several  wholes  which 
are  often  met  with  can  be  readily  divided  into 
3  parts  :  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs  of  a  body  ;  the 
source,  stream,  and  mouth  of  a  river ;  the  root, 
trunk,  and  corona  of  a  tree  (Kbnig,  DB  iii.  562b) ; 
the  van,  centre,  and  rear  of  an  army;  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  Early  Eastern  speculation 
grouped  all  things  under  three  heads ;  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  abyss  (cf.  the  Babylonian  triad  of 
gods,  Anu,  Bel,  Ea).  It  will  have  been  noticed  in 
very  early  times  that  3  is  the  smallest  number 
with  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  So  it  natur- 
ally came  to  be  used  of  a  small,  well-rounded 
total,  especially,  as  shown  above,  in  reference  to 
time. 

The  3  days'  interval  between  the  Passion  and 
the  Resurrection  may  perhaps  receive  additional 
illustration  from  the  Jewish  rule  that  evidence  for 
the  identification  of  a  corpse  could  not  be  received 
after  3  days  (Yebamdth  xvi.  3).  A  reason  for 
the  rule  is  given  in  a  tradition  ascribed  to  Bar 
Kappara,  who  was  associated  with  the  compiler  of 
the  Mishna  (c.  A.D.  200).  This  Rabbi  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  for  3  days  the  soul  hovers  near 
the  body,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  returning 
into  it,  but  that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  seeing 
that  the  features  are  altered,  it  goes  away  (Mid- 
rash  on  Genesis,  c.  100 ;  Midrash  on  Ecclesiastes 
126 :  cf.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judenthums,  285 
note).  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  evidently  took 
place  before  the  close  of  the  period  of  identification. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  belief  expressed  by  Bar  Kappara,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  underlay  the  words  of  Martha :  'Lord, 
by  this  time  he  stinketh  :  for  he  hath  been  dead 
four  days'  (Jn  ll39).  The  3  days  were  ended,  and 
decay,  she  thought,  had  advanced  so  far  that  the 
features  would  be  unrecognizable.  That  the  3 
days  between  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
had  even  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  3  days' 
disappearance  of  the  new  moon  in  spring  (Zimmern 
in  KA1\ZW\  389),  is  highly  improbable. 

Two  other  passages  cannot  be  entirely  passed 
over,  although  little  or  nothing  can  be  said  in 
illustration  :  the  reference  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  baptismal  formula  (Mt 
2819),  and  the  words  ascribed  to  the  risen  Lord  in 
the  Apocalypse  :  '  I  am  the  first,  and  the  last,  and 
the  living  one'  (Rev  l17).  There  is  no  parallel 
to  the  use  of  the  number  in  the  former  in  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  literature,  and  connexion  with 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  triads  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  triple  priestly  blessing  (Nu  624'26) 
and  the  Thrice  Holy  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim 
(Is  63)  are  remarkable,  but  cannot  be  safely  re- 
garded as  foreshadowings  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  number  3  is  in  both  cases  strongly 
emphatic,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  find  more  than 
emphasis.  '  Holy,  holy,  holy '  is  a  very  strong 
superlative.  The  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  no 
doubt,  like  the  preceding  words  '  him  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come  '  (Rev  l4),  an  ex- 
pansion or  interpretation  of  the  name  I  AM  THAT 
I  AM  (Ex  314),  and  has  a  partial  parallel  in  Plato, 
de  Legibus,  716  :  6  fxev  5?)  6Vds  ((buwep  /ecu  6  traXatbs 
\6yos)  apxffv  re  ko.1  reAeuTTji'  teal  fxiaa  tuv  6ptoiv  Lttuvtuiv 
ixuvi  but  must  not  be  connected  with  it. 

Four. — The  number  4  {re'crcra.pes,  TCTapraios,  re'rap- 
tos,  rerpd/MTivos,  rerpairXdos)  is  found  in  the  Gospels 
in  the  following  passages  :  in  the  4  months  before 
harvest  (Jn  435),  the  4  bearers  of  the  paralytic  (Mk 
23),  the  4th  watch  (Mt  14-'\  Mk  648),  the  fourfold 
restitution  promised  by  Zacchseus  (Lk  19*),  the  4 
days  of  Lazarus  in  the  grave  (Jn  ll17-  89),  the 
division  of  the  garments  of  Jesus  among  the  4 
soldiers  (Jn  1923),  the  4  winds  (Mt  2431,  Mk  1327), 
and  the  4  kinds  of  soil  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
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with  the  types  of  character  which  they  represent 
(Mt  134fr-  and  parallels).  We  may  add  the  4 
Gospels,  the  number  of  which  was  early  regarded 
as  significant.  The  four  last  references  constitute 
a  group.  The  4  winds,  associated  with  the  4 
points  of  the  compass,  are  met  with  in  the  OT 
and  elsewhere  in  Oriental  literature  and  symbol- 
ism :  1  Ch  924  RVm,  Jer  4936,  Ezk  37s  4220  RVm, 
Dn  88  ll4,  Zee  26  65,  Babylonian  Flood  Story,  col. 
iii.  line  42,  Book  of  the  Dead,  c.  161  (in  Budge's 
smaller  edition,  p.  531  f.).  This  use  of  4  suggested 
world-wide  extent  and  then  comprehensiveness. 
So  we  find  in  the  OT  :  4  heads  of  the  river  going 
out  of  Eden  (Gn  210),  4  cherubim  each  with  4  faces 
and  4  wings  (Ezk  l5f-,  cf.  Rev  46ff),  4  horns  (Zee  l18), 
4  smiths  (l20),  4  chariots  (61),  and  4  empires  (Dn  240 
73fr- 17tf-)-  An  Assyrian  royal  title  ran  '  king  of  the 
4  quarters,'  that  is,  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
divine  figures  in  Assyrian  sculptures  have  4  wings, 
for  example  No.  1  in  the  Nimroud  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum.  Adam's  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  from  4  substances,  that  is,  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  south  (SI.  Enoch  3013). 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  pitched  his  tent  where  4 
roads  met  (Test,  of  Ab.  text  A  1).  The  4  kinds 
of  soil  in  the  parable,  therefore,  and  the  4  types  of 
character  which  they  represent,  cover  the  whole 
area  of  human  life  ;  and  the  4  Gospels  give  a  com- 
plete outline-portrait  of  Christ.  The  use  of  4  in 
the  grouping  of  persons  or  things  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  method  with  Jewish  teachers. 
There  are  several  examples  of  it  in  Amos  (l3- 6'  "•  "• I3 
21-  "• 6)  and  in  Proverbs  (3015f- 18f- 2,ff- 24ff- 29ff-).  Later 
instances  are  Sir  3718  '  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,' 
Test,  of  Judah,  ch.  16,  '  4  spirits  in  wine,'  and  the 
remarkable  series  of  paragraphs  in  'Abdth  v.  16-21, 
in  which  people  generally,  dispositions,  scholars, 
almsgivers,  college-goers,  and  those  who  sit  under 
the  wise,  are  in  each  case  grouped  in  4  classes. 
May  we  suppose  that  our  Lord,  in  accordance  with 
His  habit  of  utilizing  current  methods,  adopted  in 
the  parable  a  familiar  mode  of  classification  ? 

Twelve.— Twelve,  as  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  according  to  ancient  tradition,  became 
naturally  a  favourite  number  among  the  Jews, 
especially  as  it  carried  with  it  the  suggestion  of 
Divine  choice  and  Divine  faithfulness.  So  it 
figured  in  religious  ritual,  symbolism,  and  history. 
There  were  12  jewels  in  the  high  priest's  breast- 
plate (Ex  2821),  and  12  cakes  of  shewbread  (Lv 
245).  Solomon's  sea  stood  on  12  oxen  (1  K  725), 
Elijah's  altar  on  Carmel  consisted  of  12  stones  (1  K 
1831),  and  the  altar- hearth  in  Ezekiel's  visionary 
temple  was  12  cubits  long  by  12  cubits  broad  (Ezk 
4316).  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
number  12  is  prominent  in  the  Gospels.  The  12 
disciples  referred  to  in  Mt  10lf-  Ml1  2017  2614- 20-  47, 
Mk  314  4W  67  935  l(f-'  ll11  1410- 17- 20- 43,  Lk  613  81 
91.  ia  18si  223-  *,  Jn  667-  ™-  2024  (in  22  of  these 
passages  simply  as  ot  5u>5e/ca,  '  the  Twelve ' ;  cf.  also 
Ac  62,  1  Co  155,  Rev  2114),  the  12  baskets  of  broken 
pieces  (Mt  14a>,  Mk  643  819,  Lk  917,  Jn  613),  the  12 
legions  of  angels  (Mt  2653),  are  all  more  or  less 
reminiscent  of  the  12  tribes.  In  the  promise  in 
Mt  1928  ||  Lk  2230  is  a  direct  reference  which  puts 
beyond  doubt  the  association  of  the  number  in  our 
Lord's  day  with  the  tribes. 

This  use  may  have  been  aided  by  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  12  months  of  the  year,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  follow  Dr. 
A.  Jeremias  (Babylonisches  im  XT,  88)  in  connecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  Apostles  even  indirectly  with  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  He  does  not,  indeed,  venture  to  affirm  that  this  lay  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  although  he  thinks  the  promise  of 
the  12  thrones  (Mt  19=8,  Lk  2230)  Injght  point  at  that ;  but  he  is 
confident  that '  the  mystical  cosmological  reference,'  as  he  calls 
i  o  .  ln, the  words  °f  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  about  the 
12  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  (Rev  21").  However  it  may  be  with 
tne  latter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  find  any  allusion  of  the  kind  in 
the  Gospels.  Men  familiar  in  some  degree  with  Gentile  culture 
and  th<  astrologica.-asti-onomical  speculations  which  were  in 


vogue  about  this  time,  such  as  Philo  and  Josephus,  might  con 
nect  the  12  gems  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate  with  tie  sis™ 
of  the  zodiac,  and  might  therefore  regard  12  as  a  perfect  n,Tm 
ber  (Philo,  de  Profugis,  §  33,  cited  by  Konig,  t>£  iU  SS" 
tsasios  V  uptSfiAS  i  hutexa. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  m.  vii.  7)  withouttiho 
idea  ever  entering  the  minds  of  the  majority. 

In  several  passages  a  period  of  12  years  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  woman  healed  by  touching  the 
fringe  of  the  Lord's  garment  had  been  ill  for  12 
years  (Mt  92°,  Mk  525,  Lk  ^).  The  daughter  of 
Jairus  was  12  years  old  (Mk  542,  Lk  842).  Jesus 
was  12  years  old  when  found  in  the  Temple  (Lk  242) 
In  all  these  cases  the  number  must  be  understood 
literally,  but  the  second  and  third  admit  of  illus- 
tration  from  Oriental  life.  At  12  childhood  ceased 
for  the  Jewish  boy.  In  the  addendum  to  the  fifth 
chapter  of  'Abdth  two  of  the  rules  run  :  '  At  10  the 
Mishnah,  at  13  the  Commandments.'  A  boy  of  12 
therefore,  was  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  A 
tradition  recorded  by  Josephus  affirms  that  Samuel 
was  12  years  old  when  he  received  the  Divine  call 
(Ant.  v.  x.  4).  Another  tradition,  found  in  a 
Christian  writing,  but  probably  of  Jewish  origin, 
represented  Solomon  as  12  years  old  when  he  gave 
his  famous  judgment  about  the  child  (pseudo- 
Ignatius,  ad  Magnesios,  iii.).  At  12  a  girl  was 
marriageable.  According  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(302),  Dinah  was  12  years  old  at  the  time  referred 
to  in  Gn  342. 

One  more  passage  remains :  '  Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  in  the  day?'  (Jn  ll9).  Here,  no 
doubt,  Babylonian  influence  can  be  traced,  al- 
though in  the  time  of  Christ  most  of  the  Jews 
living  in  Palestine  will  have  been  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  fact.  The  full  day  was  divided 
by  the  Babylonians,  who  in  this  matter  as  in  so 
many  points  set  the  rule  for  all  their  neighbours, 
and  through  the  Greeks  for  the  whole  Western 
world,  into  12  parts.  As  this  day  consisted  of  two 
halves,  the  daylight  portion  and  the  night  portion, 
the  division  into  twelve  was  applied  to  each,  with- 
out regard  to  the  season  of  the  year.  An  hour 
was  one-twelfth  of  the  day  or  the  night  (KAT 
[ZW]  328,  3351).  The  old  way  of  speaking  still 
survives  in  Syria.  The  day  is  regarded,  as  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  as  consisting  of  12  hours  (Bauer, 
Volksleben  im  Lande  der  Bibel,  pp.  274  f.). 

Sixty. — The  use  of  the  number  60  in  the  parable 
of  the  Sower  (Mt  138-  23,  Mk  48- 20,  not  in  Lk  2413) 
may  possibly  have  indirect  connexion  with  the 
sexagesimal  system  of  Babylonia  (for  this,  cf. 
Bezold,  Ninive  und  Babylon,  90,  92),  which  must 
have  been  current  throughout  western  Asia, 
especially  through  its  use  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  talent  ( talent  =  60  manehs ;  maneh = 60  shekels), 
and  would  naturally  lead  to  the  employment  of  the 
number  with  more  or  less  significance.  There  are 
many  passages  in  the  OT  and  other  Jewish  litera- 
ture in  which  60  can  hardly  be  accidental :  Nu  7 
(60  rams,  60  he-goats,  60  he-lambs  of  the  first  year), 
Dt  34  (60  cities,  cf.  Jos  1330,  1  K  413,  1  Ch  2s3),  1 K  f 
(Solomon's  temple  60  cubits  long,  cf.  2Ch33),  IK 
422,  2  Ch  ll21,  Jer  5225  (60  men  of  the  people  of  the 
land  found  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  cf. 
2K  2519),  Ca  37  68,  Test,  of  Judah,  ch.  3  (stone 
weighing  60  lbs.),  ch.  9  (60  men  slain),  Test,  of 
Abraham,  text  A  10  (cherubic  chariot  attended 
by  60  angels).  The  many  examples  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (fire  the  60th  part  of  Gehenna, 
Berak.  57b  etc.)  will  be  largely  due  to  the  Baby- 
lonian atmosphere  of  the  compilation. 

Thirty. -Thirty,  the  half  of  sixty,  maybe 
used  in  the  same  context  (Mt  138-23,  Mk^-20)  in 
somewhat  the  same  way,  through  the  same  associ- 
ation. In  Lk  323,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  was 
about  30  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry,  there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  belier 
that  30  years  marked  the  attainment  of  manly 
vigour.'    Joseph  entered  on  his  career  as  a  states- 
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man  at  30  (Gn  4146),  and  David  was  30  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  (2  S  54).  In  the  appendix  to 
the  fifth  chapter  of  'Abdth,  30  is  defined  as  the  age 
nf  strength  (mh  D'o^a  p).  The  30  pieces  of  silver 
plid  to  Judas  (Mt26"273-9,  cf.  Zee  ll™)  would 
remind  every  Jew  of  the  average  value  of  a  slave 
affixed  in  the  Law  (Ex  213-),  30  shekels.  The 
Babylonian  average  was  lower,  but  the  Assyrian 
coincided  with  the  Hebrew  (Johns  in  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  p. 
182 f.).  In  the  remaining  passage,  Jn  619,  the 
number  is  purely  historical. 

Literature.  —  Art.  'Zahlen'  in  Winer,  RWBS;  Riehm, 
HVBi  and  Guthe,  Bibelwbrterbueh ;  artt.  'Forty'  and  'Num- 
ber' in  the  Jewish  Encyc.  ;  art.  'Number'  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  and 
in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  5W/°S. ;  Kbnig,  Stilistik,  51-57. 

W  Taylor  Smith. 

NUHC  DIMITTIS  (Lk  229"32),  so  called  from  the 
opening  words  in  the  Latin  version,  is  the  third 
and  shortest  of  the  hymns  of  the  Incarnation  pre- 
served to  us  by  St.  Luke.  Like  the  other  two,  it 
speaks  of  Christ ;  but  whereas  Benedictus,  the  Song 
of  the  priest  Zacharias,  is  naturally  of  His  Priest- 
hood, and  Magnificat,  the  Song  of  the  royally- 
descended  Virgin  Mary,  of  His  Kingdom,  this,  the 
Song  of  Simeon  (wh.  see),  as  beseems  the  utter- 
ance of  a  prophet,  is  of  Messiah  fulfilling  the 
prophetic  function  assigned  to  Him  in  the  OT 
(if.  Dt  1815),  and  especially  by  Isaiah. 

The  feature  in  Simeon's  character  which  is  to 
the  Evangelist  the  climax  of  his  virtues  is  that  he 
was  'waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  The 
words  are  a  reminiscence  of  Jacob's,  '  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord '  (Gn  4918)  ;  and  they 
describe  what  was  precisely  the  attitude  of  Abra- 
ham in  regard  to  God's  promise  of  the  land  (Ac  79 
and  He  ll13),  and  of  David  in  regard  to  the  king- 
dom (1  S  269"11),  both  of  whom  did  not  '  fret  them- 
selves in  anywise  to  do  evil '  (Ps  378),  but  waited 
till  the  Lord  would  give  what  He  had  spoken.  So 
our  Lord,  speaking  of  those  in  danger  of  being  led 
away  by  false  Christs,  bids  His  followers  '  in 
patience  possess  their  souls'  (Lk  2119).  This  was 
part  of  the  faith  of  Simeon  :  his  waiting  for  '  the 
Lord's  Christ '  (Lk  2)  saved  him  from  going  after 
any  turbulent  pretender,  or  accepting,  with  the 
Herodians,  a  mere  king  of  this  world.  The  '  con- 
solation of  Israel '  was  a  phrase  with  the  Rabbis 
for  the  times  of  Messiah  :  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb.) 
gives  five  illustrations  of  its  use. 

The  repeated  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  guiding 
Simeon  at  each  successive  step  evinces  the  fact 
that  prophecy,  silent  since  the  days  of  Malachi,  is 
again  about  to  stir  (de  Wette,  Gosterzee) ;  yet  the 
difference  also  is  to  be  observed  between  the  re- 
peated coinings  of  the  Spirit  upon  Simeon,  and  His 
abiding  on  Jesus  (Jn  l33)  and  remaining  with  the 
Church  (1416).  By  what  sign  Simeon  was  taught 
of  the  Spirit  to  recognize  the  child  of  Mary  as  the 
Christ  we  are  not  told :  perhaps  the  Virgin's 
poverty,  evidenced  by  her  offering  of  doves,  was 
the  token  to  him,  as  the  manger-cradle  had  been 
to  the  shepherds  (Lk  212).  Anyhow  the  Child  was 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  he  went  up  to  Him,  received 
Him  in  his  arms,  and,  as  he  held  Him,  he  '  blessed 
God,'  and  uttered  his  Nunc  dimittis.  There  are 
no  different  readings  in  the  text  of  it ;  but  the 
hynac  renders  the  verb  in  the  first  clause,  which 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  is  in  the  indicative 
mood,  by  an  optative,  '  My  Lord,  now  release  thou 
thy  servant  in  peace.'  The  mistake  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  in  this  country  who  should  have 
known  better:  e.g.  by  Logan,  in  the  Scottish  Para- 
phrases (Par.  38) : 

'Now,  Lord,  according  to  thy  word, 
Let  me  in  peace  depart. 

At  length  my  arms  embrace  my  Lord, 
Now  let  their  vigour  cease,' 


and  even  by  John  Keble,  usually  so  accurate  : 

'  Whose  prayers  are  struggling  with  his  tears, 
Lord,  let  me  now  depart.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Simeon  does  not  pray  for 
death.  He  thanks  God  for  permitting  him  to  see, 
what  many  prophets  and  kings  had  desired  to  see 
and  were  not  permitted  (Lk  10-4),  the  salvation  He 
had  promised  ;  and  having  seen  it  he  says  that  he 
is  ready  to  go  when  God  wills. 

The  hymn  is  in  three  couplets  : 

(1)  Thanksgiving  for  permission  at  last  to  leave 
his  post,  as  the  sentinel  wh<m  the  hour  of  his  watch 
is  over  (Godet).  Death  will  be  to  him  as  sleep  to 
a  labouring  man  (Bruce). 

'  Now  thou  art  letting  thy  servant  depart,  O  Lord, 
According  to  thy  word,  in  peace.' 

The  '  word,'  of  course,  is  the  promise  of  v.26  that 
he  should  not  see  deatli  before  he  had  seen  the 
Lord's  [own]  Christ ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  has  brought  him  peace,  because  in  Christ 
there  is  sure  salvation  for  him  and  for  all  God's 
people. 

There  are  two  fine  Patristic  comments — Cyprian's  (On  the 
Mortality,  3),  '  He  bears  witness  that  the  servants  of  God  have 
peace,  are  free,  and  tranquil  when,  withdrawn  from  the  whirl- 
winds of  this  world,  they  reach  the  port  of  the  eternal  home, 
and  pass  through  death  to  immortality ' ;  and  Ambrose's  (Ex- 
position of  St.  Luke,  Bk.  u.  ii.  59),  '  Let  him  who  wishes  to  depart 
come  into  the  Temple  ;  let  him  come  to  Jerusalem  ;  let  him  wait 
for  the  Lord's  Christ ;  let  him  take  in  his  arms  the  Word  of 
God,  embracing  Him  by  the  arms  of  faith.'  Servant  (ioiXnv), 
Lord  (SsVtstk)— -'  slave,'  '  master '  are  terms  appropriate  at  all 
times  to  express  the  relation  between  God  and  men,  yet  savour- 
ing of  the  Law  (Bruce). 

(2)  The  reason  of  Simeon's  peace  in  the  prospect 
of  death : 

'  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation, 
Which  thou  preparedst  before  the  face  of  all  peoples.' 

What  we  see  with  our  eyes  is  sure  (cf.  Jn  l14  1935 
and  1  Jn  l2).  And  Jesus  Christ  is  salvation  (Is 
496),  for  salvation  is  in  Him  and  in  none  other 
(Ac  412).  Moreover,  He  is  the  salvation  which  God 
Himself  provided,  not  which  man  might  have 
fancied.  '  Preparedst '  is  a  more  correct  rendering 
than  AV  '  hast  prepared,'  for  the  tense  refers  to  a 
definite  historical  fact  (cf.  Lk  l47) ;  and  this  God 
means  for  all  peoples  (210)  (plural) — both  the  sec- 
tions of  mankind  of  whom,  in  the  next  verse, 
Simeon  is  to  speak,  viz.  the  Gentiles  and  Israel. 
The  Greek  word  used  (Xct6s)  usually  means  Israel 
only,  the  people  [of  the  Lord].  But  now  the  privi- 
lege is  extended,  and  they  who  -were  not  a  people 
are  to  be  the  people  of  the  living  God  (Hos  21,  Ko 
Q25.  m    i  p  2W). 

(3)  The  different  prophetic  functions  Christ  is  to 
discharge  towards  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews  re- 
spectively : 

'  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.' 

(a)  To  the  Gentiles  who  sat  in  darkness  (Is  92)  He 
is  to  be  a  Light  (496) ;  but  not  only  by  giving  them 
light.  The  thought  is  greater  than  merely  that 
Christ  is  to  reveal  truth  to  the  Gentiles.  He  is  a 
Light  '  for  their  revealing '  (els  airoKa.\v\(/iv  4dpwv) 
—to  show  what  the  Gentiles  are,  how  dear  to 
Almighty  God  (cf.  Ro  329),  and  how  capable  they 
are  through  His  grace  of  producing  saints.  The 
prophecy  of  Simeon  is  thus  akin  to  that  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Mt  37),  and  has  its  OT  roots  in  such 
passages  as  Is  257  and  Hos  23.  How  wonderfully 
has  it  been  fulfilled — that  out  of  Judaism  He  could 
bring  a  Peter,  a  John,  a  Paul  ;  out  of  decadent 
Rome  an  Augustine  and  an  Ambrose  ;  out  of  the 
wild  Irish  a  Columba ;  out  of  the  Saxon  '  knife- 
men  '  a  Wilfrid  and  a  Bede  !  We  have  yet  to  see 
what  He  will  make  of  China  and  Japan,  when  they 
are  Christianized,  (b)  Of  Israel,  who  had  produced 
so  many  saints,  prophets,  and  teachers,  the  '  lights 
of  the  world  in  their  several  generations,'  Christ 
is  to  be  the  supreme  Glory,  of  more  honour  than 
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Moses  (He  33),  with  a  better  priesthood  than 
Aaron  (727),  Himself  the  very  Brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  (l3),  which  was  beheld  in  Him  (Jn 
1H).  St.  Paul  saw,  in  the  1st  cent.,  how  true  is 
this  prophecy  of  Christ  (Ro  94"6),  and  all  subsequent 
history  is  its  confirmation. 

A  parallel  is  given  by  Carpenter  (The  Synoptic  Gospels)  from 
Buddhist  legend  of  one  who,  discerning  in  a  babe  the  signs  of 
perfection,  predicted,  '  Thou  wilt  be  a  Buddha,  and  remove  the 
veils  of  sin  and  ignorance  from  the  world.'  But  the  Indian  seer 
could  not  rejoice  with  Simeon,  he  could  only  weep  that  he 
would  not  be  alive  to  share  the  light ;  which  reminds  us  that 
Simeon's  peace  is  through  the  Christian  hope  of  a  better  life  to 
come,  when  we  shall  be  with  Christ. 

Simeon's  attitude  towards  the  Gentiles,  while  in 
full  accord  with  that  of  the  OT  (Gn  2218  4910,  Ps 
983  1001,  Is  426  496  603),  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  nearest  contemporary  Jewish  writings, 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  in  which,  though  there  is 
the  same  longing  for  Messiah  and  His  kingdom, 
the  lot  of  the  heathen  is  not  light  or  salvation,  but 
only  judgment  (Ps-Sol  164). 


The  singular  sweetness— the  calm  beauty,  as  of 
a  perfect  pearl— of  the  Song  of  Simeon  has  always 
been  recognized  ;  and  for  ages  it  has  entered  into 
the  evening  service  of  the  Church.  Both  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican  Churches  have 
appointed  it  as  a  hymn  at  Vespers,  teaching  us  (as 
it  does)  to  live  each  day  as  if  we  knew  it  to  be  our 
last;  and,  embracing  Christ  by  faith,  to  thank 
God  for  Him  and  be  ready  in  peace  to  depart  in 
Him.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  while  Knox's 
Prayer-Book  held  its  place,  and  again  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Paraphrases  (1781),  it  became 
customary  to  use  it  at  the  close  of  the  Communion 
Service ;  while  in  a  few  churches,  both  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian,  it  is  sung  at  funerals  when  the 
body  is  being  carried  out  of  the  church. 

Literature. — T.  A.  Gurney,  Nunc  Dimittis  (1906);  A  M 
Stewart,  Infancy  and  Youth  of  Jesus  (1905),  53 ;  T.  D.  Bernard 
Songs  of  the  Holy  Nativity  (1895),  120, 131 ;  S.  Cox,  Exposition's 

(1888),  iv.  i.  James  Coopek. 
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OATHS.  —  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
oaths  is  set  forth  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  He  contrasts  His 
doctrine  with  that  of  the  earlier  dispensation  (Mt 
S^p).  The  position  of  the  Law  on  the  subject  is 
^summed  up  in  the  statement,  '  Thou  shalt  not  for- 
swear thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths.'  This  is  a  combination  of  different 
passages  in  the  Law  (Lv  1913,  Nn  303,  Dt  2322),  of 
which  the  first  deals  specially  with  oaths,  the 
others  with  vows.  But  in  point  of  obligation 
oaths  and  vows  were  recognized  in  the  Rabbinical 
schools  as  on  the  same  footing  (Wiinsche,  Neue 
Beitrdge  zur  Erlauterung  der  Evangelien  cms 
Talmud  und  Blidrasch,  p.  57),  and  the  statement 
in  which  Christ  here  represents  the  position  of  the 
Law  was,  no  doubt,  the  current  formula  in  which, 
in  these  schools,  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  on  the 
question  was  summed  up.  In  opposition  to  this 
dictum  of  the  Law,  Christ  lays  down  an  absolute 
prohibition,  'Swear  not  at  all'  (v.34),  and  proceeds 
to  draw  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  '  at  all '  (6Xws) 
by  showing  that  His  prohibition  covers  every 
appeal  to  anything  beside  us  in  confirmation  of 
our  word,  and  not  merely  such  as  expressly  intro- 
duce the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  casuists  among  the 
scribes  made  a  distinction  between  more  and  less 
binding  oaths.  The  former  class  consisted  of  those 
which  invoked  the  name  of  God ;  the  latter  used 
such  forms  as  '  by  heaven,'  '  by  earth,'  '  by  Jeru- 
salem,' 'by  the  life  of  my  head.'  An  oath  by 
heaven  and  earth,  for  instance,  was  not  considered 
to  be  binding,  because  one  did  not  require  to  think 
of  the  Creator  ;  whereas  if  one  swore  by  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  Divine  name,  or  by  one  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  that  was  regarded  as  binding,  and  he 
who  treated  such  an  oath  lightly  was  punishable 
(Wiinsche,  op.  eit.  p.  59 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  122). 
Our  Lord  Himself  gives  other  examples  of  such 
casuistical  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  oaths  in 
Mt  2316-22.  He  refers  to  them  here  because  the 
full  import  of  His  prohibition  of  oaths  might  not  be 
realized  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  such  dis- 
^notions-  It  might  be  thought  that  He  was  merely 
forbidding  a  direct  appeal  to  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
And  so  He  proceeds  to  show  how  utterly  different 
is  His  standpoint  on  the  question  of  oaths  from 
that    of  the    Rabbinical    authorities.      They  en- 


deavoured to  empty  the  oath  of  reference  to  God, 
so  as  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  commandment 
against  perjury.  Christ  sought  to  make  explicit 
the  reference  to  God  virtually  contained  in  every 
asseveration,  so  as  to  widen  the  scope  of  His  pro- 
hibition of  swearing.  With  this  object  He  takes 
some  of  the  common  forms  of  oaths  which  were 
regarded  as  less  binding,  and  shows  how,  though 
the  name  of  God  be  not  expressly  mentioned,  they 
are  meaningless  unless  they  involve  an  appeal  to 
Him.  Thus  to  call  heaven  or  earth  to  witness  our 
statement  is  an  empty  form,  unless  we  be  thinking 
not  merely  of  heaven  or  earth,  but  of  the  Power 
they  suggest,  who  will  punish  unfaithfulness  (vv.34- 
3Sa),  i.e.  God,  of  whom  heaven  is  the  throne  and 
earth  the  footstool  (Is  661).  To  appeal  to  Jerusa- 
lem (v.35b)  is  meaningless  unless  we  be  thinking  of 
the  great  King,  who  has  made  Jerusalem  His  city 
(Ps  483).  And  to  swear  by  one's  head  (v.36)  involves 
an  appeal  to  Him  in  whose  hands  our  destiny  lies, 
and  who  alone  can  bring  upon  our  heads  the  punish- 
ment of  perjury.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  make 
one  hair  black  or  white.  Black  hair  is  here  used  as 
the  symbol  of  youth  ;  white,  of  old  age.  The  very 
colour  of  our  hair,  Christ  would  say,  reminds  us 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  Power.  It  is 
to  that  Power  we  appeal  when  we  swear  by  the 
life  of  our  head.  Every  form  of  asseveration,  then, 
Christ  concludes,  every  appeal  to  anything  beside 
us  in  confirmation  of  our  word,  is  an  oath,  for  it 
virtually  involves  an  appeal  to  God.  AH  sucn 
forms  come  under  Christ's  prohibition.  His  com- 
mand is:  'Swear  not  at  all;  but  let  your  speech 
be,  Yea,  yea  ;  Nay,  nay '  (vv.34- 37). 

These  last  words  have  received  different  interpre- 
tations. Beza  renders  them,  '  Let  your  affirma- 
tion be  yea,  and  your  negation  nay,'— an  attempt 
to  bring  the  present  verse  into  harmony  withJao 
at  the  sacrifice  of  grammar.  Equally  unjustifiable 
grammatically  is  Grotius'  attempt  to  secure  tne 
same  object  by  his  translation,  '  Let  your  yea  ana 
nay  of  speech  correspond  to  a  yea  and  nay  «> 
fact,'  with  the  additional  fault  that  it  is  question 
able  whether  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage"' 
James.  The  simplest  way  of  taking  the  words  is 
to  regard  the  pal  vai,  oO  oii,  as  a  repetition, ,  sucn  * 
was  common  in  actual  speech  (cf.  2  K  10  ,  'y?  ' 
to  confirm  a  statement.     '  Let  your  speech,  saj 
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Christ,  '  be  a  clear  and  forcible  yes  or  no.  For 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these,'  He  continues, 
'corneth  en  tov  Trovopov.'  Again  there  is  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  these  last  words.  Many  take 
them  as  equivalent  to  in  tov  SiafioKov.  But  B.  Weiss 
iMatthausevangelium,  ad  loc.)  contends  that  such 
a  view  is  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  the  OT 
reauires  oaths  (Ex  2211),  and  even  puts  them  into 
the  mouth  of  God  (Gn  2218  263).  It  is  better  to 
take  the  irornpov  as  the  gen.  of  the  neuter  ;  so  that 
the  statement  will  mean  that  the  oath  springs  from 
evil  either  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  presence  of 
evil' in  the  world  that  leads  to  the  oath  in  confirma- 
tion of  one's  word,  and  that  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  in  which  truth  prevails,  the  oath  must  alto- 
gether disappear  (so  Weiss),  or  that  the  practice 
of  confirming  one's  statement  by  an  oath  springs 
from  the  tacit  assumption  that  when  one  does  not 
so  confirm  it,  one  is  not  bound  to  speak  the  truth 
(so  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  210). 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  conclusion  to 
lie  drawn  from  the  passage,  we  must  note  an  inter- 
pretation of  vv.34'3d  which  has  gained  considerable 
acceptance,  but  which  puts  quite  a  different  mean- 
ing upon  Christ's  prohibition  in  v.'4  from  what  we 
have  given  above.  It  is  suggested  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  not  meant  to  embrace  all  oaths,  but 
merely  the  thoughtless  swearing  of  everyday  life 
whereby  the  name  of  God  is  profaned  (so  Calvin, 
Ewald,  Tholuck,  and  many  others).  The  6/x6o-ai 
$\o)s  of  v.1?,  it  is  contended,  does  not  include  swear- 
ing by  God ;  for,  as  Ewald  (Die  drei  ersten  Evan- 
gelien,  p.  267)  says,  that  was  done  only  in  courts 
of  law,  and  Christ  is  not  referring  to  this  at  all. 
If  He  had  meant  to  forbid  oaths  absolutely,  He 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  the  direct  oath 
in  which  the  name  of  God  is  expressly  invoked. 
As  He  has  not  done  so,  we  must  conclude  that  His 
prohibition  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  it,  i.e.  that 
He  means  to  forbid  only  such  thoughtless  oaths  of 
common  life  as  He  proceeds  to  exemplify. 

This  attempt  to  empty  the  SXws  of  its  meaning 
does  not  commend  itself.  It  is  evidently  inspired 
by  fear  of  the  consequences  which  seem  to  ensue 
from  the  absolute  prohibition  Christ  lays  down, 
and  such  a  motive  does  not  tend  to  sound  exegesis. 
It  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  original.  The  only 
permissible  translation  of  /j.t)  opoaai.  SXws  is  that 
which  regards  it  as  an  absolute  prohibition.  Only 
thus  does  Christ's  position  present  a  proper  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  Law.  The  Law  forbids 
swearing  falsely ;  Christ  forbids  swearing  at  all. 
Thus  we  have  a  sufficient  contrast  to,  and  advance 
beyond,  the  position  of  the  Law.  But  on  the  present 
interpretation  Christ  sets  over  against  the  com- 
mandment against  perjury  in  the  name  of  God  a 
prohibition  merely  of  frivolous  swearing,  and  that 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  mention  the  name  of  God 
at  all,  which  is  somewhat  of  an  anti-climax.  It  is 
true,  as  the  supporters  of  this  interpretation  point 
out,  that  Christ  does  not  expressly  mention  the 
oath  by  the  name  of  God  in  the  instances  He  ad- 
duces. But  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  He  omits  it  because  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
included  under  the  swearing  He  prohibits,  while 
there  may  be  doubt  as  to  these  indirect  oaths 
He  specifies,  than  to  argue  that,  when  He  pro- 
hibits swearing  oXws,  He  includes  under  the  prohibi- 
tion only  those  forms  of  oath  which  were  hardly 
regarded  as  oaths  at  all  by  His  contemporaries, 
and  omits  the  one  oath  that  was  universally  so 
esteemed. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Christ's  word  in  v.34  is 
to  be  understood  as  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
swearing,  and  that  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  the 
thoughtless,  irrelevant  oaths  of  common  life.  And 
it  remains  to  consider  in  what  spirit  this  absolute 
prohibition  is  laid  down,  and  what  are  the  con- 


clusions that  follow  from  it.  Christ  has  Himself 
given  the  reason  for  His  prohibition  of  swearing. 
Whatsoever  goes  beyond  the  distinct  and  forcible 
affirmation  and  negation,  He  says,  cometh  of  evil 
(v.37).  As  we  saw  above,  this  saying  may  be  inter- 
preted in  different  ways.  It  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  it  is  the  presence  of  evil  among  our 
fellow-men  that  necessitates  oaths,  to  convince 
them  of  the  good  faith  of  the  speaker.  So  Augus- 
tine (Sermon  on  the  Mount)  :  '  Tu  autem  non 
malum  facis,  qui  bene  uteris  juratione,  quae,  etsi 
non  bona,  tamen  necessaria  est,  ut  alteri  persu- 
adeas  quod  utiliter  persuades,  sed  a  malo  est  illius, 
cujus  infirmitate  jurare  cogeris.'  But,  as  Tholuck 
(Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Eng.  tr.  p.  252  f.)  remarks, 
this  is  open  to  a  twofold  objection — first,  that  in 
such  a  case  the  evil  in  question  rests  with  him  who 
requires  the  oath,  whereas  all  the  stress  of  the 
prohibition  is  directed  against  taking  oaths  ;  and, 
second,  that  on  this  interpretation  the  fulfilment  of 
our  Lord's  command  would  be  deferred  to  the 
realization  of  that  ideal  state  in  which  no  evil 
exists,  in  which  case  the  present  command  would 
stand  on  a  different  footing  from  the  others  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  plainly  apply  to 
a  world  in  which  evil  is  prevalent.  For  this 
reason  we  accept  the  other  interpretation  of  the 
words  given  above — that  whatever  goes  beyond  the 
plain  affirmation  and  negation  cometh  of  evil,  in 
the  sense  that  behind  it  is  the  tacit  assumption 
that,  when  our  word  is  not  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
we  are  not  bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth. 
This  brings  the  present  passage  into  harmony  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  theme  of  that  Sermon  is  righteousness  of  the 
heart.  When  Christ  opposes  His  commands  to 
those  of  the  Law,  it  is  to  show  that  He  requires 
more  than  the  Law  demanded,  that  He  insists  not 
only  upon  righteousness  of  outward  conduct,  but 
upon  righteousness  of  the  heart.  The  Law  re- 
quired strict  truth  whenever  an  oath  was  taken. 
The  tendency  of  the  Pharisaic  formalism  of  Christ's 
day  was  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  Law  by  strict 
fulfilment  of  one's  promise  and  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  truth  whenever  the  Divine  name  was 
invoked,  but  to  break  its  spirit  by  assuming  that 
whenever  such  an  oath  was  not  taken,  greater 
latitude  was  allowed.  Christ  insisted  upon  such  a 
regard  for  truth  that  the  absence  of  the  oath 
should  make  no  difference.  To  feel  that  one  is 
more  bound  by  an  oath  than  by  one's  simple  word 
is  to  have  the  spirit  of  falsehood  in  one's  heart.  In 
such  a  case  whatsoever  is  more  than  the  direct  yea 
and  nay  cometh  of  evil. 

Once  we  realize  what  is  the  spirit  in  which 
Christ's  prohibition  is  given,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  decide  some  of  the  questions  raised  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  observance  of  the  command 
in  existing  social  conditions.  If  the  prohibition 
is  absolute,  on  what  ground  can  the  practice  of 
taking  oaths  in  courts  of  law  be  defended  ?  The 
answer  is  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  oath  is  taken 
in  such  a  case  is  very  different  from  that  which  our 
Lord  condemns  in  the  present  instance.  In  a  court 
of  law  we  take  the  oath  to  convince  our  fellow-men, 
who  cannot  see  our  heart  and  judge  of  our  regard 
for  truth,  of  our  good  faith.  That  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  thinking  that  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  speak  the  truth  unless  bound  by  an  oath  ; 
and  it  is  the  latter  view  that  Christ  condemns  in 
His  dictum  upon  swearing.  We  may  still  keep 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  command  though  we  break 
the  letter  of  it  by  taking  an  oath  in  court,  just 
as  we  may  keep  the  spirit  of  many  other  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  e.g.  that  with 
regard  to  praying  in  private  (Mt  66),  though  we 
break  them  in  the  letter.  Christ  Himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  in  which  the  present  passage 


occurs,  did  not  refuse  to  answer  when  the  high 
priest  adjured  Him  by  the  living  God  (2663).  And 
though  Mark  omits  the  adjuration,  so  that  we 
cannot  with  confidence  appeal  to  the  conduct  of 
Christ  Himself  on  this  occasion,  all  the  Gospels 
represent  Him  as  frequently  strengthening  His 
declarations  by  the  solemn  d/x-^v,  which  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  becomes  a^v  dfi-^v.  In  a  word, 
while  the  prohibition  of  swearing  is  absolute,  and 
is  on  no  account  to  be  modified  in  the  manner  we 
have  referred  to  above,  we  must  remember  that 
what  Christ  is  aiming  at  is  not  the  mere  outward 
oath,  but  the  spirit  of  evil  which  inspired  it,  and 
regard  as  an  infraction  of  His  command  only  such 
conduct  as  cometh  of  the  evil  He  seeks  to  destroy. 
When  we  regard  the  commandment  in  that  light, 
there  is  no  need  to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  it  to  an 
ideal  state.  It  does  not  describe  the  conditions 
which  should  prevail  between  the  members  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  only  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  but  lays  down  a  principle  which  should 
guide  the  member  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  relation 
to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  And 
though,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  he  may  have  to  depart  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  precept  by  taking  a  solemn  oath 
on  occasion,  so  long  as  he  does  not  do  so  from  the 
unworthy  motive  which  inspires  the  oaths  against 
which  Christ  contends,  he  may  still  claim  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  command  of  Christ. 

Literature. — The  various  Commentaries  ;  Hastings'  DB,  art. 
'  Oath '  and  Extra  Vol.  p.  28  ;  PRE»,  art.  '  Eid ' ;  Tholuok, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  n.  210-213  ;  Gore, 
Sermon,  on  the  Mount ;  Rothe,  Theol.  Ethik,  §  1067 ;  Dykes, 
Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  265  ;  Martensen,  Christ.  Ethics,  ii".  226. 
A  full  list  of  the  relative  literature  will  be  found  in  Tholuck 
and  Rothe.  G.  WAUCHOPE  STEWART. 

OBED.  —  Father  of  Jesse,  mentioned  in  both 
genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Mt  l5,  Lk  332). 

OBEDIENCE — i.  The   Obedience    of   Christ.— 

1.  Christ  as  a  man  (see  Humanity  of  Christ) 
came  under  the  obligations  of  men,  and  principal 
among  these  was  the  obligation  of  obedience.  This 
He  Himself  recognized  explicitly.  His  parents  had 
Him  circumcised  (Lk221),  and  brought  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem according  to  the  custom,  to  observe  the  law 
of  the  Passover  (possibly  every  year,  Lk  2r- 42), 
which  custom  He  subsequently  continued  personally 
( Jn  223  51,  cf .  T- 10,  Mt  2617ff-  etc. ).  He  felt  Himself 
called  upon  to  join  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  His  day,  though  not  commanded  by  the 
Law  (Mt  313),  as  well  as  to  observe  the  political 
customs  (Mt  1727).  It  was  therefore  more  than  a 
mere  expression  as  to  a  definite  example  when  He 
said  :  '  It  becometh  us  [me]  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness'(Mt  315). 

2.  The  fart  of  His  obedience. — If  we  test  this  by 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  substantially  embracing 
the  whole  moral  law,  we  find  His  obedience  com- 
plete. They  are  mostly  prohibitions,  and  we  do 
not  find  Him  infringing  them.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  silence  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  transgres- 
sions does  not  prove  His  entire  conformity  to  them, 
and  leaves  room  for  the  doubt  whether  His  obedi- 
ence was  perfect;  since  He  was  surrounded  by 
watchful  enemies  who  magnified  variations  that 
were  not  disobedience,  and  would  have  mentioned 
any  real  disobedience  with  eagerness.  The  honour 
which  He  paid  to  God  was  as  perfect  as  His  percep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  worship  was 
clear  ( Jn  424).  He  observed  the  Sabbath,  being 
found  regularly  in  the  synagogue  on  that  day  (Lk 
4'"  'as  his  custom  was ' ).  The  fact  that  He  did  no 
work  that  was  contrary  to  the  Sabbath  command- 
ment, is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  He  was 
repeatedly  attacked  for  immaterial  thinss  and 
tor  exercising  His  healing  power  upon  that  day, 


for  which  He  successfully  defended  Himself  (Mt 
12s-  '•  u- la).  To  those  of  another  race  and  time  He 
may  seem  to  have  been  lacking  on  one  occasion  in 
respect  for  His  mother,  viz.  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  24).  Buc  the  appellation 
'  Woman  '  was  not  disrespectful,  for  it  was  used  in 
the  tenderest  way  at  the  cross  ( Jn  1926) ;  nor  was 
it  disrespectful  to  reprove  officious  interference  • 
nor  was  Mary  left  unsatisfied  (v.5),  but  expected 
His  compliance  with  her  hinted  request.  So  much 
for  the  negative  side  of  the  moral  law.  On  its 
positive  side,  as  comprehensively  stated  by  Him  in 
the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Mt 
2239),  none  was  ever  so  zealous  of  God's  honour,  or 
of  preserving  His  own  communion  with  Him  (Jn  10M 
1711-21'28-25),  as  Jesus.  And  love  of  neighbour,  as 
interpreted  first  fully  by  Himself  (Lk  1030lr-),  He 
exemplified  in  all  His  contact  with  suffering' and 
needy  humanity.  Nor  did  He  fail  in  that  harder 
sort  of  obedience  which  consists  in  quick  response 
to  the  personal  will  of  God  manifested  in  provi- 
dence (Mt  44,  Lk  249,  Jn  1227-  28).  His  care  for  the 
ceremonial  law,  besides  the  cases  already  cited, 
may  be  seen  by  His  recommending  the  lepers  whom 
He  cleansed,  on  two  occasions,  to  observe  the  law  of 
Moses  provided  in  their  case  (Lk  514  1714). 

3.  His  sinlessness. — We  thus  see  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  no  offence  against  the  law  of  right.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  sinfulness.  But  this  would  not  in 
itself  establish  His  sinlessness.  Many  a  man  gives 
the  impression  of  a  perfect  life,  is,  according  to  the 
Scripture  phrase,  '  blameless,'  who  is  not  '  sinless,' 
because  he  sees  sin  in  himself,  and  charges  himself 
with  it.  But  Jesus  claimed  sinlessness  for  Himself. 
He  challenged  the  Jews  to  convict  Him  of  sin  (Jn 
846) ;  and  He  affirmed  of  Himself  that  the  '  prince 
of  this  world  '  had  nothing  in  Him  ( Jn  1430).  True, 
this  sinlessness  was  first  attained  through  conflict 
(cf.  Mt  411,  Jn  1227,  Mk  1534),  and  '  learned '  (He  5s), 
and  Jesus  Himself  shrank  from  the  application  to 
Him  of  the  word  '  good '  in  the  absolute  sense  (Mk 
1018) ;  but  it  was  attained  and  learned,  and  this 
without  the  experience  of  failure.  Its  necessity  to 
the  work  of  redemption  gives  it  its  complete  dog- 
matic establishment  (cf.  He  97- u  59  415) ;  hut  the 
proof  of  its  actuality  depends,  finally,  upon  the  word 
of  Jesus  Himself.  Were  this  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  self-righteous,  and  thus  incapaci- 
tated for  judging  of  their  true  spiritual  condition, 
it  would  have  no  value  ;  but  it  is  the  testimony  of 
a  specially  sensitive  conscience,  one  which  saw 
deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  Law  than  others, 
which  enjoyed  perfect  communion  with  God  (Jn 
149  1245).  As  such  it  stands,  and  is  subject  to  no 
diminution  from  our  ability  to  point  out  defect 
in  Him.  As  a  challenge,  it  was  not  met  by  His  ad- 
versaries, evidently  because  they  could  not  meet  it. 
See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

i.  His  superiority  to  the  Law. — His  obedience 
may  be  conceived,  on  the  one  side,  as  His  perfect 
subjection  to  the  Law.  But,  on  the  other  side,  He 
was  superior  to  the  Law.  In  respect  to  infringe- 
ments of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  with  which  He 
was  charged,  He  did  not  simply  defend  Himself  by 
saying  that  He  alone  rightly  interpreted  the  law, 
but  He  proclaimed  His  superiority  to  it.  '  The  Son 
of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath '  (Mk  228).  He 
set  aside  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law  (Mt 
538) ;  but  He  did  a  more  significant  thing  in  deepen- 
ing the  meaning  of  others  (Mt  527ff-).  He  revealed 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Law  when  He  brought  it 
back  to  its  foundation  in  the  all-embracing  law  of 
love.  The  element  of  the  Law  which  He  modified 
was,  therefore,  the  external,  the  scaffolding  or 
clothing  of  the  legal  principle,  not  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  Law.  He  came  also  to  '  fulfil '  the 
Law  (Mt  517);  and  this  meant  bo  fill  out  {ir\i)pou),  and 
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hence  to  set  it  aside  as  completed  and  its  design 
accomplished.  In  the  later  form  of  the  Apostolic 
doctrine  Jesus  was  called  the  'end  of  the  law' 
(Ro  104),  in  the  sense  that  He  provided  a  new  way 
of  salvation,  which  had  formerly  had  to  be  attained 
through  the  observance  of  the  Law.  This  was 
particularly  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  (He 
108-")  by  which  He  brought  the  whole  OT  system 
to  an  end,  and  for  ever  cancelled  the  ceremonial 
law.  When  the  same  idea  appears  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  (314- 16  651  10"),  it  may  be  thought  to  be- 
long to  the  same  stratum  of  later  teaching ;  but  it 
is  reflected  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Gospel 
(Mk  1045),  it  appears  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Mt  2628),  and  is  accordingly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  primal  and  unvarying  substance  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Law,  then,  is  abrogated  because 
its  object  has  been  attained,  and  its  definite 
and  peculiar  prescriptions  may  give  way  to  more 
general  and  spiritual  forms  or  precept.  The  em- 
phasis is  hereafter  to  be  laid  not  upon  the  letter, 
but  upon  the  spirit  (2  Co  36).  See  Law,  Law  of  God. 
5.  The  capital  article  of  His  obedience — the  Death 
■upon  the  Cross. — The  later  strata  of  the  Gospel 
history  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  subject  of  the  Divine  command. 
Thus  Jesus  says,  according  to  St.  John,  '  This  com- 
mandment [viz.  to  lay  down  my  life]  I  received 
from  the  Father'  (1018).  In  1227,  shrinking  from 
the  foreseen  suffering  of  the  cross,  He  says,  '  For 
this  cause  [yiz.  to  suffer  the  death  of  the  cross,  cf. 
v.32]  came  I  unto  this  hour.'  The  same  idea,  that 
His  death  upon  the  cross  was  the  essential  part  of 
His  work  which  He  came  into  the  world  to  do,  and 
which  was  laid  upon  Him  by  the  Father,  appears 
in  many  other  texts  in  this  Gospel,  implied  where 
not  explicitly  stated  (cf.  314  6M- so-  «• «  821  10"  1430- 31 
j-i3  J930)_  The  same  conception  is  fully  developed 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  NT  which  belong  to  the 
same  period  of  development  with  this  Gospel,  par- 
ticularly in  Philippians  (28)  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (57- 8 1010).  But  it  is  also  indicated  in  the 
earliest  strata.  In  Mk  1045  Jesus  Himself  says 
that  He  has  come,  '  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.' 
The  whole  Gospel  story  is  displayed,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  black  background  of  the  darkness  and 
sufferings  of  Calvary.  Prophecies  by  Jesus  Him- 
self of  His  own  death  begin  to  appear  at  an  early 
period  by  intimation  (Mt  1038,  cf.  1624),  and  at  a 
period  still  long  before  the  final  Passion  in  more 
explicit  and  frequent  utterance  (Mt  162'-28  || ;  173ff- 
according  to  ||  Lk  931 ;  1722-  23  II ;  2017"19  ||).  There 
is  evidence  in  these  passages,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  regarded  as  containing  the  concurrent  and  con- 
sistent Evangelical  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
to  Christ  the  burden  of  death  consisted  partly 
m  its  physical  pain,  from  which  One  shrank  who 
possessed  the  instinct  of  life  among  other  human 
qualities  (see  Humanity  of  Christ),  but  still 
more  as  something  unbecoming  to  the  pure  and 
holy  Son  of  God,  associated,  as  it  was  in  human 
history,  with  the  idea  of  sin  and  condemnation. 
Or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it  (Gal  313),  it  was  a 
curse  which  He  did  not  lightly  take  upon  Him- 
self. Two  things  result  from  this  method  of  con- 
?kde™g  the  death  of  Christ :  (1)  that  it  measures 
the  highest  degree  of  devotion  to  the  salvation  of 
men  ;  and  (2)  that  it  was  effective  because  it  lay  in 
the  will  of  God,  to  which  Christ  was  obedient,  not 
assuming  it  Himself,  as  a  desperate  and  uncertain 
remedy,  but  accepting  it  as  the  God-designed  path 
01  Propitiation  and  redemption. 

6.  The  relation  of  Christ's  obedience  to  the  salva- 
non  of  men.—  The  relation  of  the  sacrifice,  which 
was  the  main  article  of  His  obedience,  to  the  salva- 
S™0'"1611  is  considered  elsewhere  (see  Atone- 
ment, Propitiation,  Sacrifice,  etc.).  No  text 
vol.  II. — 17 


of  the  Gospels  presents  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
strictly  considered,  as  having  a  connexion  with  our 
salvation,  except  as  His  moral  perfection  waa 
among  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Saviour. 
The  inference  which  has  been  made,  that  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  itself  formed  a  part  of  His  saving 
work,  has  been  drawn  from  such  texts  as  Ro  519 
( '  through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many 
be  made  righteous').  But  this  idea  receives  no 
support  from  the  Gospels,  and  none  from  the  text 
cited  itself,  when  carefully  interpreted.  The 
thought  of  the  Apostle  is  unfolded  here  in  a  series 
of  parallel  expressions,  in  which,  on  the  one  side, 
Adam's  'trespass,'  'sin,'  'disobedience,'  and,  on 
the  other  side,  Christ's  'grace,'  'gift  by  grace,' 
'free  gift,'  'righteousness,'  'act  of  righteousness,' 
'  obedience,'  are  mentioned  as  equal  to  one  another, 
and  as  contrasted,  the  one  side  with  the  other. 
The  obedience  of  Christ  here  considered  is,  there- 
fore, His  act  of  obedience,  or  His  atoning  death. 
The  act  of  obedience  saves,  not  as  obedience,  but  as 
atonement. 

7.  The  significance  of  Christ's  obedience  for  religion 
arises  from  the  exaltation  which  it  affords  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  As  the  victorious  contestant  and 
the  perfect  character,  He  calls  out  the  veneration 
and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  His  followers,  incites 
them  to  greater  efforts,  and  fills  them  with  loftier 
courage  than  any  imperfect  prophet  could  do,  how- 
ever excellent  otherwise,  and  thus  becomes  the  true 
'  exemplar  and  leader '  (apxvybs,  He  122)  of  our 
faith. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Obedience ' ;  Ullmann,  Sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  Hist,  and  Exper.  17  ff. ; 
R.  Mackintosh,  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law  ;  Dale,  Atonement, 
Lect.  ix. 

ii.  Our  obedience. — Christ  came  not  only  as  a 
Teacher  and  Redeemer,  but  also  as  an  Example. 
It  might  be  said  of  all  His  life,  as  He  said  when  He 
washed  the  disciples'  feet,  'I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you'  (Jn  1315).  As  the  object  of  all  His  work  was 
to  reveal  the  Father,  and  he  that  had  '  seen  him 
had  seen  the  Father'  (Jn  149),  so  he  who  did  as 
Jesus  did  obeyed  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  was 
perfectly  exemplified  in  Him  ( Jn  829).  Indeed,  this 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  His  teaching 
office,  for  He  always  said  in  fact  if  not  by  word, 
'Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me'  (Mt 
ll29).  It  was  His  purpose  in  the  world  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  (Jn  1837),  and  to  do  this  not 
merely  by  word,  but  by  right  deed.  Hence  the 
obedience  of  Christ  is  the  standard  of  our  obedi- 
ence. We  are  to  be  '  perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect'  (Mt548),  and  that  perfection  is 
the  perfection  which  is  manifested  in  the  Son.  At 
the  same  time,  as  performance  falls  far  short  of 
ideal  in  other  human  things,  so  here.  There  is  no 
example  given  us  in  the  Gospels  of  the  attainment 
by  a  disciple  of  such  perfection  as  was  in  the 
Master.  Peter  who  denied  Him,  Thomas  who  could 
not  believe  His  resurrection,  John  and  James  who 
were  fired  by  an  unholy  ambition,  were  the  chief 
among  the  Twelve,  and  doubtless  as  successful 
as  the  others.  Even  after  Pentecost,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  a  sharp  contention.  All  had  'the 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.' 

The  obedience  which  Christ  asks  of  us  is  an 
obedience  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter. 
He  says  in  one  place,  '  If  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love'  (Jn  1510) ;  but 
when  we  ask  what  the  commandments  of  Jesus  are, 
we  find  few  which,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
given,  have  direct  application  to  the  conditions  of 
modern  life.  He  refers  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
when  the  young  man  asks  what  he  shall  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life  (Mt  1916) ;  but  when  the  young 
man  is  not  satisfied,  He  gives  him  a  test  which 
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was  not  in  any  of  the  Commandments  nor  of  any 
general  application  to  men,  '  Go,  sell,  and  give  to 
the  poor'  (Mt  1921).  His  own  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  not  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
Jews  (Mt  128).  He  went  beneath  the  letter  of  the 
Law  to  its  spirit,  and  this  was  His  demand  of  men, 
that  they  should  obey  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Hence 
He  reduces  the  Law  to  its  essential  and  compre- 
hensive element  of  love  (Mt  2237"39),  which,  if  a  man 
observe,  will  constitute  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law 
(cf.  Ro  13s).  And  thus  the  attitude  of  one  who  is 
evangelically  obedient  is  not  that  of  an  anxious 
inquirer  as  to  every  specific  commandment  and 
consequent  duty,  but  that  of  one  who  freely  wills 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  out  of  its  abounding  fulness,  by  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  (Ro  84,  cf.  Jn  1613  1717),  does  what  is 
well-pleasing  to  God.  Such  a  person  might  con- 
ceivably err  as  to  duty  in  some  specific  case, 
because  of  lack  of  enlightenment,  but  if  he  has 
the  spirit  of  obedience,  he  has  substantially  obeyed. 
The  spirit  will  bring  him  into  eventual  accord  with 
the  objective  demands  of  reason  and  conscience. 

At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  specific  commands 
of  the  Decalogue  are  set  aside.  Even  the  Sabbath 
was  observed  by  Jesus  Himself  and  by  His  dis- 
ciples after  Him.  The  ethical  results  of  the  Jewish 
development  were,  therefore,  conserved  by  Jesus, 
who  added  to  them  the  more  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  history  and  experience,  and  to 
this  extent  made  them  richer  and  more  compre- 
hensive. Not  merely  judicial  false  witness  (Ex 
2016  ijw  iy),  but  every  form  of  lying  (i/'eDSos,  as  the 
absence  of  all  d\iJ0eia,  Jn  8**),  come  under  His  dis- 
approval (as  already  in  Pr  2628). 

The  great  standard  and  guide  of  our  obedience 
therefore  becomes  the  will  of  God  as  manifested 
both  in  His  written  word  and  in  His  providence. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  general  will  of  God  that  we 
are  to  seek  to  learn.  This  is  generally  easy  to 
understand  and  recognize.  It  is  His  specific  will, 
as  manifested  in  the  course  of  events,  in  the  un- 
foldings  of  our  personal  history,  that  we  are  to 
learn  how  to  understand  and  fulfil.  Thus  obedi- 
ence rests  upon  the  study  of  history  both  general 
and  individual  to  ourselves  (Mt  2639,  cf.  Jn  434  530), 
and  consists  fundamentally  in  submission  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Sin  is  therefore  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  merely 
disobedience  to  specific  precepts  of  the  Law.  It  is 
this ;  but  it  has  its  secret  in  the  failure  to  adjust 
oneself  to  the  will  of  God  as  such.  Obedience  is  not 
profession  empty  of  definite  good  works  (Mt  721) ; 
it  is  not  even  always  to  be  found  with  those  who 
'  prophesy '  and  perform  miracles  (Mt  722).  The  em- 
phasis in  the  Gospels  is  laid  upon  '  faith '  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  fully  as  it  is  in  the  Epistles.  This  granted, 
as  the  important  and  controlling  element  of  the 
religious  life,  obedience  follows  from  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Such  obedience,  however  defective  in 
form,  is  genuine  obedience,  acceptable  in  God's 
sight.  This  is  because  God  wants  the  man,  not 
his  acts  ;  his  heart,  and  not  any  material  gift. 
With  the  heart  will  naturally  be  given  to  God 
every  other  desirable  service. 

Hence  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  since  this  is 
essentially  difference  with  God,  is  first  of  all  separa- 
tion from  Him.  It  is  '  darkness '  because  men  re- 
fuse the  '  light '  ( Jn  l11  318'21).  The  sinner  is  in  his 
| own  place'  (Ac  l25),  the  place  fit  for  him  because 
he  is  what  he  is.  The  penalty  involves  pain  (Mt 
1350,  cf.  Rev  1411),  is  judicial  (Mt  2531  etc.),  and 
involves  the  personal  disapproval  of  God  (Mt  2541) ; 
but  it  is,  in  a  high  sense,  natural  and  inevitable. 
The  wicked  man,  being  what  he  is,  cannot  meet 
with  any  other  lot  than  what  he  has.  Obedience, 
on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  reward.  This  is  not 
'deserved,'  and  so  given  as  a  matter  of  justice. 


Sinners  will  always  -deserve'  punishment.  But 
God  freely  rewards  the  forgiven  sinner  whose  heart 
is  right  with  Him,  because  of  His  own  goodness 
that  He  may  express  His  favour.  Thus  the  lot  of 
the  saved  man  is  the  reverse  of  the  sinner's,  and  is 
a  state  of  blessedness  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Obedience';  Martens™ 
Christ.  Ethics,  i.  293 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons  ii  94  •  w  A 
Butler,  Sermons,  ii.  164  ;  Channing,  The  Perfect  Life  xi'-  DaS' 
Evangel.  Revival,  104  ff.,  125  ff.,  Laws  0/  Christ  for  Common 

Llfe>  273-  Frank  Hugh  Foster. 

OBSCURITY — Those  who  are  called  from  dark- 
ness  to  light  do  not  perform  the  journey  instan- 
taneously, and  so  must  be  conscious  of  obscurity,  in 
various  ways  and  to  different  degrees,  in  their  pro- 
gressive apprehension  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Yet 
we  are  assured  that  nothing  is  hid,  save  that  it 
should  be  manifested  (Mk  422) ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  promised  us  for  guidance  into  all  the  truth  (Jn 
14a6  1613).  All  four  Gospels  speak  of  a  clouding  of 
the  eyes  and  dulling  of  the  ears  of  the  perverse 
(Mt  1313,  Mk  412,  Lk  810,  Jn  12'°).  To  the  heedful 
and  amenable  the  teaching  will  be  made  plainer 
and  plainer  (Lk  818  1021).  To  the  haughty  and 
cunning  nothing  clear  can  be  vouchsafed  (Lk  1332). 
In  teaching  by  parables  there  was  necessarily  an 
element  of  obscurity  ;  but  this  stumbling-block 
Christ  frequently  removed  (Mt  1311),  and  promised 
the  clearance  of  all  hindrances  to  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  (Jn  1613-  25).  Obscurity  was  not 
infrequently  felt  by  the  Apostles  in  their  efforts 
to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  other  utter- 
ances. The  teaching  about  the  eternal  food  of 
His  flesh  and  blood  for  the  life  of  the  world  was 
felt  to  be  '  a  hard  saying  '  (Jn  660).  The  foretelling 
of  His  cruel  death  and  glorious  resurrection  was 
not  at  first  understood  (Lk  1834).  Indeed,  the 
Apostles  experienced  a  signal  opening  of  mind 
after  the  Resurrection  in  respect  of  the  prophecies 
implying  His  Passion  (Lk  2445).  Thus  in  the  Last 
Discourse  they  are  found  exclaiming,  'We  know 
not  what  he  saith  '  (Jn  1618) ;  and  a  little  later 
they  gratefully  confess,  '  Lo,  now  speakest  thou 
plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb' (Jn  1629).  Ob- 
scurity there  must  often  be  when  spiritual  realities 
are  expressed  by  the  inadequate  vehicle  of  human 
vocabulary.  Such  an  instance  may  be  :  '  This  is 
your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness '  (Lk  22s3). 
The  living  spirit  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  dead 
letter  except  in  similitudes  and  allegories  (Jn  3"). 
When  the  Infinite  strives  to  find  portrayal  in  the 
finite,  there  must  be  what  we  call  obscurity. 
Richness  of  significance  and  application  attaches 
to  heavenly  truths  which  might  at  first  seem  ob- 
scure (Jn  331).  Obscurity  must  disappear  more 
and  more,  for  the  darkness  cannot  confine  the 
Light  of  the  world  within  any  bounds  (Jn  l5  8 
95).  The  steadfast  disciple  will  learn  to  under- 
stand His  speech  (Jn  843),  and  release  from  obscur- 
ity will  convey  increase  of  freedom  (Jn  832).  lhe 
gospel  is  not  meant  to  remain  obscure  (Mt  51 ). 

Literature.— Butler,  Analogy,  p.  269 ff.;  F.  VV.  R°beri;|9": 
Sermons,  ii.  p  94  ff. ;  Expositor,  2nd  ser.  i.  [1881]  pp.  ii&ssi, 
Ker,  Sermons,  1st  ser.  p.  302  ff. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  t. 
109  f.  W-   B.   FRANKLAND. 

OBSERVATION.— This  word  occurs  only  once 
in  the  NT,  viz.  Lk  1720  '  The  kingdom  of  Cod 
cometh  not  with  observation '  (/terd  irapaTrippeM). 
The  verbal  form  (Taparvpeu)  is  used :  («)  for  warn- 
ing carefully,  especially  in  a  bad  sense,  as  a  spy  or 
with  the  object  of  finding  fault  (e.g.  Lk  A)h 
(b)  for  keeping  a  religious  ordinance  (Oral  4  )■ 
This  second  sense  is  impossible  in  the  place  where 
the  substantive  occurs;  nor  can  the  malignani 
sense  of  (a)  be  here  suggested.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  the  Kingdom  will  come  in  such  a  way 
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that  even  the  close  watchers  iraynot  discover  its 
approach.  The  reason  given  for  this  assertion  is 
that  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  [(ex-rds)  or 
"among"  (so  Syr "»)]  you '  (Lk  1721).  Whichever 
meaning  we  give  to  the  preposition,  a  spiritual 
and  therefore  invisible  presence  is  indicated.  This 
statement  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  v.24, 
where  '  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  day '  is  compared  to 
'  lightning  when  it  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  the  heaven  '  and  '  shineth  unto  the  other 
part  under  the  heaven.' 

Four  explanations  of  the  apparent  contradiction 
have  been  proposed:  (1)  that  the  earlier  verse 
refers  to  the  Pharisees,  who  are  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  new  age,  and  the  later  to  the  disciples,  who 
will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  see  it  (cf.  2  K  617) ; 
(2)  that  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  different 
event  from  the  Parousia  of  Christ,  '  the  Son  of 
Man  in  his  day' ;  (3)  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  two  passages ;  because  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  will  be  nothing  for  the  watcher  to 
discern  as  indicative  of  the  drawing  near  of  the 
great  event,  this  being  sudden  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, when  it  has  come  it  will  be  universally 
apparent ;  (4)  that  the  reference  to  the  lightning 
manifestation  is  an  apocalyptic  element  from  a 
foreign  source  that  has  been  inserted,  with  other 
similar  elements,  among  the  genuine  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Against  (1)  is  (a)  the  lack  of  any  discrimi- 
nation between  two  classes  of  hearers,  and  (b)  the 
breadth  ofr-  the  lightning-like  manifestation,  which 
does  not  indicate  a  secret  revelation  for  the  few, 
but  what  all  the  world  can  see.  Against  (2)  is  the 
fact  that  elsewhere  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  are  regarded  as  the  same 
event  (e.g.  cf.  Mt  1628  with  Mk  91).  Against  (3) 
is  the  indication  of  signs,  such  as,  '  Now  learn  a 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,'  etc.  (Mt  2432,  Mk  1328,  cf.  Lk 
2129).  Explanation  (4)  is  to  cut  the  knot,  and  against 
it  is  the  fact  that  not  this  passage  only  but  many 
other  equally  inconvenient  passages  would  have  to 
be  removed  by  an  arbitrary  process.  Thus  all  four 
proposed  explanations  are  beset  with  difficulties. 

H.  Holtzmann  points  out  that  iraparfiprivis  should 
be  understood  in  an  active  sense ;  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  conceivable  attribute  of  the  King- 
dom, but  as  associated  with  the  bringing  about  of 
the  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  perhaps,  we  should 
reconcile  the  sayings  thus  :  Sharp,  critical  watch- 
ing will  not  bring  it.  They  who  busy  themselves 
with  this  unsympathetic  action  will  neither  hasten 
its  coming  nor  perceive  the  first  signs  of  its  appear- 
ance. In  its  beginning  it  is  already  present  (ivrbs 
u/ijj/  iaTiv).  Yet  those  who  practise  iraparripTicns 
do  not  perceive  this.  Nevertheless,  the  complete 
revelation  of  the  Christ  in  His  Kingdom  will  be 
universally  manifest. 

ri^?4TDR,5";Wendt'  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  366;  ExpT  vi. 
i;  ■'  o  '  ..  E-  Manning,  Sermon*  (1844),  172  ;  J.  H.  Newman, 
t" lam  Ser.  u.  107 ;  R.  C.  Trench,  Ser.  Xew  and  Old,  196. 

.„.„„.„  W.  F.  Adeney. 

OCCUPATION.-This  word  is  not  found  in  the 
uospels.  It  occurs  elsewhere  twice  in  the  AV  (Ac 
18  [TcXvr,]  and  1925  [irepl  rb.  rotaOra]).  •  Occupy,'  in 
the  sense  of  'do  business,'  '  traffic,'  '  trade '  (so  RV), 
is  found  in  AV  of  Lk  19"  as  the  rendering  of  irpay- 

wTT"-  ,9hrist'  as  wel1  as  His  reputed  father, 
was  Himself  an  artificer  in  wood,  or  a  carpenter 
«Ty\  Every  Jewish  boy,  indeed,  had  to  learn 
L7T  VMV^>  that  it  might  stand  between  him 
and  destitution  if  other  resources  failed.  And 
nowever  far  removed  our  Lord  might  be  in  later 
T  tro.m  quondam  fellow-craftsmen,  this  technical 
education  kept  Him  in  touch  with  His  industrial 
compatriots. 

tilvn"  L°ru'S  attitude  towards  the  various  occupa- 
th  ln.'w;hlcn  men  are  engaged  is  of  more  interest 
man  details  regarding  the  occupations  themselves. 


Judaism  in  Christ's  day  had  lost  hold  of  the  masses, 
because  its  ministers  urged  a  law  viewed  by  them- 
selves in  false  perspective.  Christ  denounced  them 
for  tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  while  omitting 
the  weightier  matters,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith 
(Mt  23'-3).  Hence  work  and  worship  were  largely 
divorced.  People  indulged  in  pagan-like  worry 
over  the  question,  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
instead  of  seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness  (Mt  631ff-).  But  Christ's  strenu- 
ous example  proved  the  possibility  of  being  diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 
'  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me, 
while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work'  (Jn  94).  He  never  allowed  danger 
to  interfere  with  duty — '  Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ?  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day, 
he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of 
this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he 
stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in  him '  ( Jn 
ll9-  I0).  Christ  poured  contempt  on  that  monastic 
spirit  which  creates  artificial  distinctions  and  exalts 
religious  officials,  devoid  of  religious  motives,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who,  though  engaged  in  less 
responsible  callings,  are  more  devout.  He  repro- 
bated the  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  for  his  superi- 
ority to  other  men  ;  and  justified  the  Publican  who 
was  a  butt  for  his  fellow-worshipper's  sneers  (Lk 
1810ff-).  He  rebuked  Simon,  haughtily  hospitable, 
and  commended  the  kindly  woman,  whose  love 
exceeded  her  pride  (Lk  744ff-).  He  held  up  the 
priest  and  Levite  to  perennial  scorn  ;  and  crowned 
with  approbation  that  Samaritan  who  proved  more 
humane,  if  he  did  not  profess  to  be  as  holy  as  they 
(Lk  1030ff•).  St.  Luke  relates  with  professional 
delight  how  Jesus  defended  His  own  act  of  healing 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  against  the  false  spirituality 
that  saw  in  it  a  breach  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment (1315f-  143ff-). 

A  legitimate  inference  from  all  this  is  that  our 
Lord — with  His  healthy  outlook  on  life — would 
encourage  all  the  honest  occupations  which  mini- 
stered to  man's  varied  needs.  The  Apostles'  teach- 
ing surely  reflected  the  mind  of  their  Master  on 
this  subject.  If  eating  and  drinking  could  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  God  (1  Co  1031),  then  all  the 
occupations  which  provided  food  and  drink  could 
be  pursued  in  the  same  spirit.  St.  Paul  enjoins 
on  bishops  and  other  teachers  of  the  gospel  to  in- 
culcate upon  Christians  that  they  should  maintain 
good  works  for  necessary  uses  (Tit  314).  That  means 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families,  and 
relief  of  the  needy.  This  is  a  duty  as  imperative 
in  its  own  place  as  the  duty  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  Apostle  lays  great  stress  on  it.  '  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou 
affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in 
God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  These 
things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men '  (Tit  38), 
i.e.  of  general  benefit  and  advantage  to  mankind. 
Thus  a  man's  occupation,  instead  of  being  a  hin- 
drance to  religion,  is  a  part  of  it, — that  sphere  in 
which  he  can  prove  himself  a  doer  of  the  word, — ■ 
and  faithfulness  is  required  there  as  much  as  any- 
where else  (Lk  1610).  See  also  artt.  Business, 
Carpenter,  Trades. 

Literature. — Besides  Lexicons,  see  articles  on  '  Craft," 
'Trade,'  and  'Trades'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Tillotson,  Sermon  101 
vol.  vi. ;  Delitzsch,  Jewish  Artisan  Life. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

OFFENCE This  article  deals  with  the  ideas 

connected  with  the  words  o-k6.v8o\ov  and  <rKav8a.\l$etv, 
and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied  in  the  same 
moral  sphere,  with  those  suggested  by  TrpovKbirTeiv, 
irpbaKOfx.ua,  and  &irp6<7Koiro$.  The  literal  meaning  of 
o-K&vSaXou,  which  is  probably  the  Alexandrian  form 
of  (TKav86.\-q0pop,  may  be  the  part  of  a  trap  to  which 
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the  bait  is  fastened,  and  which,  when  it  is  touched, 
springs  up  and  catches  the  victim ;  but  in  Scrip- 
ture the  sense  is  not  so  definite.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  whether  it  is  ever  used  literally ;  and 
the  figurative  or  ethical  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Scripture,  is  what  we  are  now  to  investigate. 
The  one  idea  which  is  constant  in  every  use  of  the 
word,  literal  or  figurative,  is  that  of  hurt  sustained  ; 
it  may  even  be  of  ruin  incurred,  by  the  person  who 
encounters  the  aKuvdahov.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  exhibit  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  subject  by 
referring  (1)  to  the  experience  of  Jesus  ;  (2)  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  ;  and  (3)  to  the  application  of 
this  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 

1.  Experience  of  Jesus. — When  Jesus  visited 
Nazareth,  and  taught  in  the  synagogue  so  that  all 
were  astonished,  astonishment  soon  passed  into  a 
kind  of  carping  criticism.      '  Whence   hath  this 
man  these  things,  and  what  is  the  wisdom  that 
has  been  given  to  him  ?    And  these  mighty  works 
that  are  being  done  by  him?    Is  not  this  the 
carpenter  ? '    And  so  on  (Mk  62f- 1|).    The  people  had 
been  used  to  Jesus  in  one  aspect  or  character,  and 
they  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  Him  in  another. 
There  was  something  in  His  present;  appearance 
and  claims  which  they  could  not  get  over :  as  the 
Evangelists   put  it,  £<TKa.v8aKit;ovTo  £v  aurip.     Jesus 
Himself  was  the  aKavSakov  with  which,  for  the  time 
at  least,  they  collided  :  it  was  to  their  hurt  even  at 
the  moment  (He  could  do  no  mighty  work  there 
because  of  their  unbelief,   65),   and  it  would  be 
their  ruin  if  it  were  their  final  attitude.     Probably 
before  Jesus  can  become  a  <rK6.v5a\ov,    men  must 
have  felt  the  attraction  in  Him :  it  is  only  when 
closer  acquaintance  reveals  something  in  Him,  or 
in  the  consequences  of  attachment  to  Him,  which 
is  repellent  to  the  natural  man,  that  He  becomes  a 
aKavSakov,  and  those  who  were  once  attracted  fall 
away.     They  stumble  at  something  which  attach- 
ment to  Him  involves ;  they  cannot  get  over  it, 
and  so  they  desert  Him.     This  is  the  connexion  in 
which   <rKavSa.\l^e<r6a.L  occurs  in  Mk  1427-29  and  ||. 
Jesus  on  the  last  night  of  His  life  recalls  to  the 
Twelve  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (137):  'I  will 
smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall 
be  scattered,'  and  applies  it  by  adding,   -All  ye 
(TKavSakurB-fiaeade  tv  4/xoi  £v  t-q  vvktI  Ta&rri.'    They  had 
felt  the  charm  of  Jesus,  and  continued  with  Him 
in   His  temptations  so   far ;   but  a   Messiah   who 
should  be  seized,  tortured,  and  crucified  by  sinners 
would  be  too  much  for  them.     In  spite  of  all  they 
had  seen  and  felt  in  Him,  they  would  stumble  at 
this,  and  leave  Him  in  the  lurch.     It  is  the  same 
idea,  mutatis  mutandis,  which  is  found  in  Mk  417 
and  ||  Mt.  ;  the  rocky  ground  hearers,  who  have 
shown  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  word,  are  taken 
aback  when  they  find  that  they  have  to  endure 
persecution  because  of  it,  and  '  immediately  they 
are  offended.'     Lk  813  gives  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion :  *  in  time  of  temptation  they  fall  away.'    The 
parable  of  the  Sower,  standing  where  it  does,  is  not 
so  much  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  prophetic,  as  a 
summary  of  the  disenchanting  experiences  of  Jesus. 
He  had  seen  many  enthusiasms  chill,  the  moment 
fidelity  to  Him  exacted  any  sacrifice.    In  one  sense 
this  is  'the  offence  of  the  cross,'  though  it  is  not 
what  St.  Paul  means  by  this  expression.      We  are 
in  the  same  circle  of  ideas  in  Mt  249'-,  Jn  16"-. 
Jesus  warns  His  disciples  of  coming  persecutions  ; 
they  as  well  as  He  have  the  cross  to  bear ;  and 
while  many  will  stumble  at  it,— that  is,  find  it  too 
much  for  them,   a  thing  which  they  cannot  get 
over,    and    must    simply  decline,  —'He  tells   the 
Twelve  beforehand,   that  being  forewarned  they 
may  be  forearmed  against  the  peril  of  apostasy. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  ukAvSoKov  in 
the  experience  of  Jesus  is  that  which  is  connected 
with  John  the  Baptist.     John  was  evidently  dis- 


appointed somehow  in  Jesus.  He  had  had  reason 
to  regard  Him  as  the  Messiah,  but  He  was  not  the 
Messiah  John  had  expected.  Where  were  the  axe 
and  the  fan  and  the  consuming  fire  ?  Why,  if  the 
Messiah  had  really  come,  were  not  all  wrongs 
irresistibly  righted  ?  Why  was  a  true  servant  of 
God  like  himself  left  to  suffer  for  fidelity  to  his 
Master  ?  It  is  to  this  temper  in  John  that  Jesus 
says,  '  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me '  (Mt  ll6,  Lk  7s3).  We  must  not  impose  our 
preconceptions  on  God,  and  dictate  to  Him  the 
terms  on  which  He  may  have  recognition  from  us. 
This  always  implies  the  risk  that  we  may  stumble 
at  what  He  actually  does— refuse  to  recognize  Him 
in  Jesus  because  the  manifestation  does  not  square 
with  our  demands.  The  Baptist  here  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  St.  Paul's  words,  written  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  his  idea  of  Christ  as 
<TKav8aXov  -.  '  Jews  claim  signs.'  They  say,  Let 
God  signalize  His  presence ;  let  Him  'make  bare 
His  holy  arm,  and  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor, 
and  we  will  see  and  believe  Him ;  and  when  they 
see  nothing  of  this  in  Jesus,  they  stumble  at  Him. 
He  becomes  a  oK&vSakov  to  them.  And  just  as 
Jesus  in  His  acts  may  become  an  offence  to  those 
who  anticipated  something  quite  different,  so  may- 
He  be  by  anything  disconcerting  or  too  challenging 
in  His  teaching.  Thus  the  Pharisees  in  Mt  15" 
were  offended  by  the  word  in  which  He  seemed  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats :  they  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  a 
distinction  on  which  so  much  of  their  sanctity 
depended  should  be  so  summarily  swept  away.  It 
finally  repelled  them  from  Jesus.  And  in  Jn  661 
we  find  disciples  put  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  hard 
sayings  about  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  drinking  His  blood :  it  is  almost  more  than 
they  can  stand,  and  Jesus  asks  tovto  v/xas  aKavSaXlfci ; 
'  Doth  this  cause  you  to  stumble  ?'  Almost  anything 
in  Jesus  may  become  a  ground  of  stumbling— the 
demands  He  makes,  the  sacrifices  which  fidelity  to 
Him  entails,  His  disappointment  of  our  expecta- 
tions, the  paradoxical  and  apparently  impossible 
elements  of  His  teaching.  And  all  these  become 
grounds  of  stumbling  to  those  who  have  made 
some  acquaintance  with  Him,  been  to  some  degree 
attracted  and  held  by  Him.  To  be  offended  in 
Him  is  the  sin  of  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  disciples. 

Even  though  the  words  «w»}aA»,  rxcwi*kilut,  are  not  used 
at  every  point,  the  whole  of  the  central  division  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  (chs.  11-18)  may  be  read  as  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  them.  In  ch.  11  we  have  the  Baptist,  the  whole 
generation  (v.lSff),  the  favoured  cities  (20ff-).  and  especially  the 
wise  and  prudent  (v. 25),  offended  in  Jesus.  In  ch.  12  we  have 
first  the  Pharisees,  and  then  His  mother  and  brothers.  In 
ch.  13  the  parable  of  the  Sower  gives  the  keynote:  it  is  the 
experience  of  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  an  offence:  cr. 
w.2i.  41.  in  ch.  14  there  is  the  miraculous  feeding  with  wnicn 
the  great '  offence '  proved  in  Jn  6l«-  &  is  connected.  Then  cf. 
1512  1623  1717.  27  186*. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  experience  of  Jesus, 
that  in  which  the  <ricav8a\ov  is  not  found  in  Him, 
but  presented  to  Him.  In  Mt  1623  He  says  to 
Peter  <tk&v8oXov  el  ipod.  He  had  been  telling  Wis 
disciples  for  the  first  time  of  the  necessity  of  ttis 
death,  and  Peter  had  made  a  vivacious  remon- 
strance. He  had  tried,  in  short,  to  put  Jesus i  at 
fault  about  the  path  appointed  for  Him  by  trie 
Father.  He  had  the  human  temper  which  avoids 
suffering  at  all  costs,  not  the  Divine  love  which  at 
any  cost  is  faithful  to  its  calling  ;  and  in  yielding 
to  his  human  temper  he  had  made  himsell  a 
stumbling-block  in  Jesus'  way.  It  is  a  signal 
illustration  of  'a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  ot  ms 
own  household. '  But  Jesus  does  not  stumble :  in 
tfTrtrye  6irl<ru  /jlov,  aarava,  He  sweeps  the  ffKavSaSoy 
from  His  path.  , .     .■„,. 

2.  Teaching  of  Jesus—It  is  remarkable  thai 
almost  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a  discourse  i» 
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Jesus  in  our  earliest  Gospel  (if  we  omit  the  chapter 
of  parables  (ch.  4)  and  the  eschatological  discourse 
(ch.  13))  deals  with  the  subject  of  offences,  and  this 
in  both  the  aspects  in  which  we  have  seen  '  offence ' 
appear  in  the  experience  of  Jesus  :  Mk  942ff-. 

(a)  There  is  first  the  giving  of  offence  to  others. 
The  others  are  conceived  as  disciples — 'little  ones 
who  believe'  (Mt  186  says  'who  believe  in  me'). 
To  '  offend '  such  means  to  be  responsible  for  lead- 
in"  them  into  sin  ;  and  when  we  think  what  and 
whose  they  are,  it  means  to  be  responsible  for  their 
separation  by  sin  from  Christ.  Thus  to  mislead 
'  the  little  ones  who  believe '  is  for  Jesus  the  sin  of 
sins :  all  the  Evangelists  record  the  terrific  words  in 
which  He  denounced  it  (Mk  942,  Mt  186,  Lk  172). 
It  is  singular  that  side  by  side  with  this  both  Mt. 
and  Lk.  preserve  a  saying  in  which  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  offences  coming  is  admitted,  while  unabated 
woe  is  pronounced  on  him  through  whom  they 
come.  Nothing  is  said  by  Jesus  about  how  they 
come,  that  is,  about  the  ways  in  which  the  little 
ones  who  believe  are  led  into  sins  which  put  them 
at  fault  about  Him  ;  but  what  has  been  said  above 
about  Jesus  as  a  crxdvdaXov  has  its  application  here. 
What  is  meant  is  in  principle  to  seduce  them  to 
ways  of  thinking  or  acting  such  as  led  men  to 
stumble  at  Jesus  while  He  lived.  It  is  only  in  the 
Christian  society  that  this  sin  can  be  committed, 
and  there  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  Mt  1341 :  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  send  His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out 
of  His  kingdom  ir&vTa  t&  (TK&vSaXa.  There  is  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  one  very  interesting  illustration  of 
His  own  care  in  avoiding  what  might  cause  others 
to  stumble  (Mt  1724_2V).  Here  we  see— what  will 
repeatedly  come  up  later — that  an  inconsiderate 
use  of  our  spiritual  liberty  as  children  of  God  may 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand it ;  and  we  are  taught  by  the  example  and 
word  of  Jesus  that  conduct  is  never  to  be  decided 
merely  by  the  abstract  principle  that  this  or  that  is 
in  itself  legitimate  ;  part  of  the  motive  on  which 
a  Christian  must  always  act  is  consideration  for 
others,  and  the  moral  significance  of  his  conduct 
for  them.  Of  course,  there  is  the  complementary 
consideration  of  what  the  principle  requires,  and 
though  it  is  not  to  be  pressed  to  the  hurt  of  '  little 
ones  who  believe,'  it  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
obscurantists  or  hypocrites  (see  for  an  illustration 
of  this  Mt  1512"14).  All  this  will  reappear  in  what 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  characteristically 
Pauline  part  of  NT  teaching. 

(6)_  Equally  important  with  His  sayings  on 
causing  others  to  stumble  are  those  in  which 
Jesus  warns  His  disciples  against  allowing  any- 
thing to  cause  themselves  to  stumble.  There  are 
three  of  these  in  Mk  9«-«-«  (vv.44-46  are  spuri- 
ous), and  they  are  found  twice  in  Mt.  (52M-  188f-). 
It  is  a  fair  inference  from  this  that,  though  Lk. 
does  not  give  them,  they  were  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  discourses  used  by  him  and  Mt.  as  well 
as  in  Mk.  (Mt.  inserting  them  in  his  Gospel  from 
both  sources),  and  therefore  that  they  belong  to 
the  most  surely  authenticated  words  of  Jesus. 
What  Jesus  contemplates  is  that  one's  hand  or 
foot  or  eye  may  cause  one  to  stumble— in  other 
words,  that  something  in  his  nature,  something 
which  is  in  itself  legitimate,  may  mislead  one  in 
the  spiritual  region  and  alienate  him  from  Christ ; 
and  He  declares  that  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
no  severity  to  nature  can  be  too  great.  The  right 
eye  is  to  be  plucked  out,  the  right  hand  or  foot 
cut  off  and  cast  away  :  it  is  better  to  enter  into 
life  halt  or  maimed  or  with  one  eye,  than  to  go 
with  two  eyes  and  feet  and  hands'  into  the  ever- 
lasting fire.  It  is  easy  to  argue  against  this  from 
the  point  of  view  of  self-realization  and  the  de- 
velopment of  all  sides  of  our  nature,  but  the  per- 


emptory and  vehement  tone  of  Jesus  does  not 
suggest  arguing.  For  men  whose  nature  is  what 
ours  is,  living  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
called  to  discipleship  to  Jesus,  situations  will 
emerge  in  which  salvation  depends  simply  on 
whether  we  have  it  in  us  to  subject  nature  to 
summary  and  surgical  treatment.  If  a  man  will 
do  no  violence  to  his  nature,  but  claims  liberty  for 
it  on  every  side, — if  he  will  go  wherever  his  feet 
can  carry  him,  do  whatever  his  hands  itch  to  do, 
look  at  whatever  his  eyes  long  to  see, — the  end  will 
not  be  a  complete  and  rounded  character,  it  will 
be  the  forfeiture  of  all  character ;  it  will  not  be  an 
abundant  entrance  into  life,  it  will  be  hell  fire. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  Puritanism.  It  is  rela- 
tive no  doubt  to  human  nature  as  Jesus  knew  it 
and  as  we  know  it ;  but  as  that  is  the  only  human 
nature  we  have  to  do  with,  it  is  absolute  enough. 
It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  we  should  not  allow  natural 
impulses  to  put  us  at  fault  about  Him,  as  that  we 
should  not  become  responsible  for  putting  others 
at  fault.  The  most  passionate  words  that  ever  fell 
from  His  lips  deal  with  <rKa.vSa\lfai>  and  a-KavSaXl^- 
e<r0ai  in  both  these  vital  aspects. 

3.  The  Apostolic  Church. — When  we  pass  from 
Jesus  to  the  Apostolic  writings,  we  find  new  illus- 
trations and  applications  of  His  teaching,  but  no 
new  ethical  ideas.  Thus  the  conception  recurs 
(a)  of  Christ  Himself  as  <TK&vda\ov.  In  the  gospel 
which  presented  a  crucified  man  as  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,  there  was  something  which 
people  could  not  get  over ;  they  stumbled  at  it 
and  turned  away.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  Jews  (1  Co  l23).  They  could  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  Messiah  who  had  been  hanged, 
especially  when  they  thought  of  Dt  2123.  As  the 
act  of  striking  against  an  obstacle  is  often  painful 
and  irritating,  it  was  this  offence  of  the  cross 
which  explained  the  persecution  of  St.  Paul  by 
the  Jews,  and  even  by  Christians  who  did  not 
know  what  Christianity  meant  (Gal  511)  :  it  was 
the  reaction  of  their  soreness  against  what  caused 
it.  The  early  Christians,  who  had  naturally 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  Christ  could  be  a 
stumbling-block,  found  relief  for  their  minds  in 
this  as  in  similar  perplexities  by  discovering  that 
the  disconcerting  fact  had  been  predicted  in  the 
OT.  It  lay  not  outside  of,  but  within  the  Divine 
counsel  and  plan.  In  Ro  933,  1  P  28,  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  \ldos  irpo<ric6fjt.[MiTos  (a  loose  stone  on 
the  road  against  which  the  traveller  strikes  his 
foot  =  1?l  J3K)  and  irirpa  atcavhakov  (a  rock  projecting 
through  the  soil,  over  which  he  falls  =  W?d  n?x). 
[On  the  relation  of  these  two  passages  to  each 
other  and  to  Is  814  2816,  see  Sanday  and  Headlam 
on  Romans,  and  Hort  on  1  Pet.].  What  it  was  in 
Christ  over  which  men  stumbled,  Peter  does  not 
say  ;  but  in  Paul  it  is  clear  that  what  the  Jews 
could  not  get  over  was  the  demand  involved 
in  Christ's  atoning  death,  that  they  should  re- 
nounce the  pursuit  of  a  righteousness  of  their 
own,  and  humble  themselves  to  receive  in  faith 
the  gift  of  a  Divine  righteousness.  It  was  the 
cross  that  was  a  stumbling-block,  and  it  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  pride. 

(b)  In  the  main,  however,  aic&vSaKov  is  discussed 
in  the  Apostolic  writings  in  connexion  with  the 
possibility  that  Christians  may  cause  others, 
especially  weaker  Christians,  to  stumble,  and  so 
to  forfeit  their  connexion  with  Christ.  The 
danger  of  doing  this  is  the  more  serious  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  it  (so  to  speak)  with  a  good  con- 
science. It  comes  up  mainly  in  1  Co  8-10  and 
Ro  14.  In  both  these  passages  the  central  idea  is 
that  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  problem  is  what 
are  the  Christian  conditions  of  its  exercise.  There 
are  minds  which  are  intoxicated  by  it,   and  will 
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not  hear  anything  of  conditions.  They  know 
what  the  Christian  principle  is,  and  to  determine 
their  conduct  they  do  not  need  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.  They  know,  for  example,  that  an  idol 
is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  is  enough  to 
answer  all  questions  about  their  relation  to 
idolatry — about  buying  and  eating  meat  which 
had  been  sacrificed  in  a  pagan  temple,  about 
attending  a  pagan  friend's  feast  in  the  temple, 
and  so  forth.  They  know  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  all  that  it  contains ;  and  that  is 
enough  to  answer  all  questions  about  eating  and 
drinking.  In  this  region  all  things  are  lawful  for 
them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  St.  Paul  interposes 
in  the  spirit  of  Mt  1724"27  (see  above,  2  a).  The 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  principle,  he  insists, 
is  not  enough.  He  accepts  the  principle,  with  a 
half-ironical  depreciation  of  it  :  '  We  know  that 
we  all  have  knowledge ' — as  if  he  would  say,  but 
that  does  not  carry  us  far  (1  Co  81).  In  dealing 
with  conduct  we  must  always  consider  its  moral 
consequences,  both  to  others  and  to  ourselves  ;  we 
must  consider  not  only  an  abstract  principle, 
which  may  in  itself  be  sound  enough,  but  the 
practical  effect  of  acting  upon  it  in  given  con- 
ditions. We  must  consider,  in  particular,  whether 
it  may  not  cause  others  or  ourselves  to  stumble. 
These  are  distinct  questions,  yet  involved  in  each 
other.  If  we  cause  another  to  stumble  by  what 
we  do,  our  own  ruin  is  inseparable  from  his. 
St.  Paul  accepts  the  principle  of  liberty,  but 
qualifies  it  in  both  directions  to  avoid  (TKavSaXifeiv 
and  (TKavSakLfcadai.  Thus  he  writes,  '  All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  do  not  edify,'  sc. 
the  Church  (1  Co  1023)  ;  and  the  edifying  or  build- 
ing up  of  the  Church  is  the  rule  of  all  Christian 
action  (1  Co  1426,  Ro  1419  152).  To  be  Christian, 
in  other  words,  conduct  has  to  be  guided  not 
merely  by  knowledge,  but  by  love.  It  has  to 
include  a  reference  to  Christ's  interest  in  others, 
especially  in  the  weak ;  a  Christian  sins  griev- 
ously when  he  asserts  his  liberty  in  disregard  of 
that.  The  extraordinary  vehemence  of  St.  Paul's 
language  in  discussing  this  subject  reminds  us 
vividly  of  our  Lord's  words  in  the  same  con- 
nexion. '  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God ' 
(Ro  14-°).  'Through  thy  knowledge  he  that  is 
weak  perisheth,  the  brother  for  whose  sake  Christ 
died'  (1  Co  811).  'If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to 
stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  evermore'  (1  Co  813). 
'  "Who  is  made  to  stumble,  and  I  am  not  on  fire 
with  pain?'  (2  Co  ll29).  These  are  flashes  of  the 
same  fire  which  glows  in  Mt  186"9.  The  use  of 
Christian  liberty  in  an  environment  of  paganism 
no  doubt  presented  many  moral  problems,  all  with 
possibilities  of  vKavSaKov  in  them.  A  false  solu- 
tion, legitimating  a  free  relation  to  pagan  worship 
and  its  ordinary  festive  and  sensual  accompani- 
ments, which  no  doubt  caused  many  to  stumble, 
is  denounced  in  Rev  214;  possibly  in  the  'Apostolic 
decree '  of  Ac  15-8f-  we  have  a  more  considerate  and 
Christian  solution  for  a  special  set  of  circumstances. 
(For  the  interpretation  of  the  decree,  practically 
m  this  sense,  see  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  306  ff.  ; 
Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  96  f. ).  In  the  whole 
region  in  which  liberty  can  be  asserted,  it  is  to  be 
exercised  only  in  subordination  to  love  ;  to  violate 
this  rule  and  so  injure  others  in  their  conscience 
and  in  their  relation  to  Christ  is  the  most  un- 
christian sin  of  which  a  Christian  can  be  guilty. 
But  Paul  is  aware  of  the  other  side  of  aKavSaXifciv 
also— that  in  which  a  man  so  acts  as  to  lead  to 
his  own  stumbling,  and  the  perdition  of  his  own 
soul.  '  AH  things  are  lawful  for  me,'  but  not  only 
do  all  things  not  build  up  the  Church,  but  '  /  will 
not  be  tyrannized  over  by  any'  (1  Co  612).  A  man 
may  be  befooled  by  his  wisdom  :  if  he  is  puffed  up 
m   the   consciousness   that   he   comprehends    the 


principles  of  Christianity,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
yielding  to  his  natural  appetites  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  exercising  a  Christian  liberty.  St.  Paul 
dreaded  this  for  himself.  1  Co  924"27— especially 
after  v.1  'Am  I  not  free?' — is  written  in  the  verv 
spirit  of  Mk  9"3-47,  and  in  1  Co  10  the  Apostle  wanis 
his  converts  of  the  peril  which  awaits  them,  if  secure 
in  their  Christianity  they  slip  into  easy  relations 
with  paganism.  In  the  end  of  this  chapter  the 
idea  of  offence  is  generalized.  'Show  yourselves 
airpoaKowoi — persons  in  whom  there  is  no  occasion 
of  stumbling— both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  and 
to  the  Church  of  God'  (1  Co  1032).  This  is  a  final 
if  not  the  supreme  maxim  of  Christian  ethics; 
there  must  be  nothing  in  the  Christian's  conduct 
which  could  mislead,  disconcert,  or  repel  any 
person  seeking  or  enjoying  relations  with  Christ. 
Put  positively,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Apostle's  own 
action  :  '  I  have  become  all  things  to  all  men  if  by 
all  means  I  might  save  some'  (1  Co  922) ;  which 
again  is  but  one  form  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Hence 
the  teaching  of  the  NT  on  '  offences '  can  be 
summed  up  in  Mt  712-  The  only  passage  in  which 
(jKavSaXov  occurs  in  Jn.  (1  Jn  210)  perhaps  combines 
the  two  references  which  it  has  elsewhere.  When 
a  Christian  loves  his  brother,  there  is  no  <tk&v$o,\ov 
in  him  ;  he  does  not  cause  others  to  stumble,  and 
he  does  not  create  difficulties  in  his  own  path. 
'  The  triumph  of  love  is  that  it  creates  no  prejudice 
against  the  Truth'  ('  Wescott,  ad  loc). 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv. ;  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  586 ;  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  p.  390 ;  Hort,  First  Peter, 
p.  121 ;  Carr,  Hor.  Bibl.  58 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  3rd 
ser.  xvi.  ;  Bushnell,  Serm.  on  Liv.  Subjects,  xix. ;  Dale,  Week- 
day Serin,  p.  216;  Martensen,  Chr.  Ethics,  i.  418  ff. ;  ExpTv. 
[1894]  147  ;  Life  of  John  Cairns,  438  ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Cambridge 
Sermons  (1890),  248 ;  W.  G.  Rutherford,  The  Key  of  Knowledge 

(1901),  134.  James  Denney. 

OFFERINGS.— 

In  the  technical  sense,  implying  a  formal  ceremonial  act, 
three  Gr.  words  are  represented  by  '  offer,'  '  offering,'  in  the 
RV  :  (1)  vpmrtpipai,  to  bring  to  or  near,  the  general  term  for  the 
act  of  worshipper  or  priest,  Mt  523. 24  84  (  =  Mk  1«,  Lk  5"),  Jn 
162 ;  (2)  inefln^a,  a  votive  offering  set  up  in  a  temple  (Lk  215); 
(3)  Ziha,fx.i,  to  give  (Lk  224,  cf.  Lk  214). 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  ceremonial  law  is, 
in  part,  indicated  in  these  references.  Speaking 
to  Jews  He  uses  language  appropriate  to  their  con- 
dition, and  illustrates  the  truth  He  would  teach 
from  their  everyday  life.  He  assumes  that  they 
will  bring  their'  gifts  to  the  altar,  and  so  far  '  He 
respects  the  practice,'  but  He  adds  the  all-import- 
ant truth  that  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  man 
must  come  before  the  altar-offering.  Forgiveness 
of  injuries  (Mt  523'-),  filial  piety  (155f-),  and  mercy 
(913  127)  condition  all  acceptable  service  of  God. 
In  this  Jesus  takes  His  stand  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  fulfils  their  moral  law.  The  com- 
mand to  the  leper,  now  cleansed,  '  show  thyself  to 
the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded, 
Mt  84  ( =  Mk  l44,  Lk  514),  ought  not  to  be  pressed  be- 
yond this.  The.leper  was  ostracized,  and  the  priest 
alone  could  remove  the  ban,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  health  (Lv  14).  Freewill  offerings,  over  and 
above  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  were  provided 
for  in  the  Temple  treasury  (Mk  1241,  Lk  214).  Of 
the  13  trumpet-shaped  boxes  of  the  treasury  4  were 
for  voluntary  gifts.  (See  Edersheim,  The  Temple, 
p.  26;  and  for  the  general  subject,  see  GIVING; 
cf.,  further,  artt.  LAW  and  SACRIFICE). 

W.  H.  Dyson. 

OFFICER.— The  term  'officer'  is  used  in  the 
Gospels  (and  Acts)  as  a  tr.  of  inrnptrns  in  the  ordin- 
ary secular  applications  of  that  term  (Mt  5  ,  Jn 
732.  45  ig3. 12.  is.  2f  ig6)  ac  522-  2s).  In  other  two  cases 
(Mk  1454-  «5 1|  Mt  26»8,  Jn  1836)  the  AV  tr.  '  servants'; 
the  RV  in  the  former  adhering  to  '  officers  and  in 
the  latter  putting  it  in  the  margin.  In  most  01 
these  cases  the  officers  are  servants  of  the  Jewisn 
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Council ;  in  Mt  S*  and  Jn  1836  they  may  be  regarded 
more  generally  as  servants  of  the  State.  In  Lk  1258 
'  officer '  is  the  tr.  of  a  still  humbler  term,  wpaxrup, 
a  prison  official,  described  in  RVm  as  'exactor' 
from  his  duty  of  collecting  fines.  In  Jn  446  RVm 
'  kind's  officer '  appears  as  an  alternative  to  '  noble- 
man "for  a  term  meaning  '  courtier.' 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  16th  or  17th  century 
' officer '  had  a  lower  meaning  than  now.*  These 
iwripcTai  belong  to  the  rank  and  file.  They  are 
subordinate  officials,  with  duties  purely  instru- 
mental, virtually  on  a  level  with  our  policemen. 
As  emphasized  in  Jn.,  they  are  the  creatures  of  the 
jews,  accompanying  the  chief  priests  for  the  doing 
of  their  will ;  or  they  may  take  orders  from  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Temple  (Ac  526),  or  they  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  of  a  judge  (Mt  525).  St. 
Luke  in  his  narrative  of  the  Arrest  and  Trial 
and  in  1258  avoids  the  term,  but  he  uses  it  in  Ac 
5--' M  as  above  (where,  possibly,  he  is  following  a 
source),  and  four  times  of  religious  service— in  Lk 
430  of  a  minister  of  the  synagogue,  in  l2  and  Ac 
2616  (Paul)  of  Christian  preachers,  and  in  Ac  135  of 
John  Mark,  who  was,  in  some  sense,  assistant  to 
Barnabas  and  Paul.  So  also  St.  Paul  uses  it  in 
1  Co  41.  In  all  these  cases  the  AV  renders 
•minister' ;  in  two  (Lk  420,  Ac  135)  the  RV,  with- 
out much  lucidity,  substitutes  •  attendant.' 

iirripiTTis,  originally  '  rower,'  was  used  in  Greece 
of  an  assistant  or  inferior  agent  in  any  sort  of  work. 
In  particular,  it  was  used  in  a  military  sense  of 
attendants  on  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  also  of 
adjutants  to  officers  of  rank.  A  similar  indefinite- 
ness,  but  always  involving  subordination,  belongs 
to  the  NT  usage.  The  term  '  officer,'  owing  to  the 
secular  and  especially  the  military  associations  of 
the  name,  was  manifestly  unsuitable  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  Christian  minister  of  any  rank.  Such 
terms  of  ancient  administration  as  air6<TTo\os  (com- 
missioner) and  4ivi<TKoiros  (inspector)  were  received 
into  modern  languages,  not  by  translation  into  an 
equivalent,  but  by  a  process  of  adoption  and  adapta- 
tion. But  the  flu-ij^Tijs,  whose  title,  like  these,  was 
extended  from  the  secular  to  the  sacred  sphere,  was 
too  inferior  in  dignity  and  too  indefinite  in  char- 
acter for  such  distinction.  We  have  indeed  in 
ordinary  usage  a  somewhat  similar  rank  expressed 
by  the  term  'office-bearer,'  and  there  is  a  special 
episcopal  use  of  '  official ' ;  while  a  still  humbler 
dignity,  parallel  with  the  secular  use  in  Scripture, 
is  denoted  by  the  designation  '  church  officer. '  Of 
such  terms,  and  of  the  term  ■  officer '  as  represent- 
ing the  servants  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  interest 
pertains  merely  to  the  study  of  language.  No 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  idea  is  involved ;  and 
for  practical  utility  or  correctness  the  only  duty  of 
Hew  Revisers  towards  this  term  is  to  eliminate  it 
entirely  from  the  sacred  page.  R.  SCOTT. 

OFFICES  OF  CHRIST.— As  the  specific  offices 
of  Christ  are  handled  in  this  work  under  their 
several  heads,  the  treatment  in  the  present  article 
will  be  general. 

Etymologically  the  word  '  office '  is  from  officium, 
the  shorter  form  of  opificium,  the  root  meaning  of 
which  is  'a  doing  of  a  work'  (Gr.  wpa^).  The 
meaning  of  officium  being  wide  enough  to  include 
any  service  or  kindness,  a  more  precise  connota- 
tion is  supplied  by  munus,  the  technical  term  em- 
ployed by  writers  like  Calvin  to  describe  the 
capital  functions  discharged  by  Christ.  In  the 
Bible  the  word  is  nowhere  used' of  Christ's  work, 
though  it  occurs  in  other  connexions  in  OT  (runs) 
and  in  NT   (SiaKovia,    Ro   ll13  [RV   'ministry'], 

The  most  frequent  application  of  the  term  was  not  to  com- 
missioners in  the  army  or  navv,  but  to  pettv  officers  of  justice, 
as  in  sheriffs  officer,'  '  peace'  officer.'  It  is  this  usage  that  is 
reflected  in  the  NT. 


7r/>a£is,  Ro  124).  The  idea,  however,  abounds 
in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  Messiah  and  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospel.  Under  the  OT  dispensation 
the  three  principal  offices  were  those  of  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  ;  and  '  the  innermost  pulse,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  history  of  prophecy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  effort  to  interweave  these  three  offices  together, 
and  to  contemplate  them  in  the  Messianic  image 
instead  of  in  their  distribution  among  several 
persons '  (Dorner,  System  of  Christ.  Doct.  iii.  388). 
Jesus,  being  the  Messiah,  fulfilled  these  three 
offices,  as  the  supreme  prophet,  arch-priest,  and 
Divine  king.  So  repeatedly  does  He  appear  in 
these  capacities  in  the  NT,  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  loci. 

Passing  to  theology,  we  may  find  beginnings  of 
the  official  conception  of  Christ  in  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
etc.  Thomas  Aquinas  departs  from  the  triple 
division  of  the  offices,  and  makes  them  coincide 
with  the  two  states  of  humiliation  and  exaltation  ; 
the  high-priestly  office,  to  which  the  prophetic  is 
merely  introductory,  coinciding  with  the  state  of 
humiliation,  while  the  kingly  is  to  be  reserved 
for  the  state  of  exaltation  (Dorner,  op.  cit.  iii. 
391).  Discussions  as  to  the  relations  of  Christ's 
two  natures  (Eutychians  and  Nestorians)  involved 
different  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  He  per- 
formed official  functions.  But  it  was  the  Reforma- 
tion, magnifying  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  in  every 
capacity,  that  was  most  fruitful  in  the  exposition 
of  His  offices. 

'  The  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church,'  writes  Hagenhach, 
'  further  developed  the  locus  de  persona  Christi  by  distinguish- 
ing between  three  different  genera  of  the  communicatio  idio- 
matum,  which  were  brought  into  connexion  with  the  two  states 
of  Christ's  exaltation  and  humiliation  (status  exaltationis  et 
exinanitionis).  To  this  they  added  the  theory  of  the  three 
offices  of  Christ,  viz.  the  prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices. 
These  definitions  owed  their  origin  in  part  to  temporary  con- 
troversies within  the  Lutheran  Church,  such  as  the  controversy 
between  the  theologians  of  Giessen  and  those  of  Tubingen,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  cent.,  concerning  the  xitmiris 
and  x/nr^it  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  the  controversy  carried 
on  by  jEpinus  in  a  previous  century  respecting  the  descensus 
Christi  ad  inferos '  (Compend.  of  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  Buch's  tr. 
p.  317).  Those  of  Tubingen  said  that  Christ  in  His  humiliation 
possessed  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  etc.,  but  that  these 
attributes  were  concealed  ;  whereas  those  of  Giessen  said  that 
Christ  laid  these  prerogatives  aside.  ^Epinus  said  that  Christ's 
soul  suffered  the  punishments  of  hell  while  His  body  lay  in  the 
grave,  whereas  Calvin  said  that  the  only  hell  suffered  by  Christ 
was  anguish  of  soul.  The  Lutherans,  again,  held  that  Christ's 
visit  to  hell  was  a  part  of  His  exaltation.  Such  controversies 
had  a  reflex  influence  upon  ways  of  stating  how  Christ  exer- 
cised His  offices.  Our  subject  is  admirably  treated  by  Calvin 
in  the  second  book  of  his  Institutes,  Christ's  priesthood  being 
magnified  as  against  Komish  usurpations  (ch.  xv.).  Arminius 
is  especially  full  and  interesting  in  the  present  connexion. 
'  Two  things,'  he  writes,  '  were  necessary  on  Christ's  part :  that 
He  should  undertake  some  offices  for  the  sake  of  men  to  obtain 
eternal  salvation  for  them,  and  that  God  should  bestow  upon 
Him  dominion  or  lordship  over  all  things'  (Private  Disputa- 
tions, Nichols's  tr.  ii.  p.  380).  Both  these  things  were  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  Saviour  and  Mediator.  In  respect  of 
Christ's  priesthood,  the  preparation  consisted  in  imposition  of 
office,  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  obedience,  sufferings  and 
death,  and  resurrection ;  and  the  discharge  of  the  office  con- 
sisted in  His  offering  His  body  and  blood.  Me  Christ's  prophetic 
office,  Arminius  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  He  received 
knowledge  from  the  Logos  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
functions  of  Christ's  kingly  office  were  legislation,  giving  of 
remission  of  sins  and  of  grace,  and  judgment.  The  results  of 
Christ's  official  work  are  the  gathering  of  the  Church,  the 
obedience  of  His  people,  the  actual  remission  of  sins,  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  life  eternal.  The  means  of  Christ's 
rule  are  His  Church,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit.  To  all  this  the 
corollary  is  that  no  one  is  admitted  even  subordinately  to 
participation  in  Christ's  proper  offices ;  therefore  no  pope  can 
be  tolerated.  . 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  contains  a  chapter 
(viii.)  'Of  Christ  the  Mediator,'  from  which  we  give  the  third 
section.  '  The  Lord  Jesus,  in  His  human  nature  thus  united  to 
the  Divine,  was  sanctified  and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
above  measure  ;  having  in  Him  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge ;  in  whom  it  pleased  the  Father  that  all  fulness 
should  dwell :  to  the  end  that  being  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  full  of  grace  and  truth,  He  might  be  thoroughly  furnished 
to  execute  the  office  of  a  Mediator  and  Surety.  Which  office 
He  took  not  unto  Himself,  but  was  thereunto  called  by  His 


Father ;  who  put  all  power  and  judgment  into  His  hand,  and 
gave  Him  commandment  to  execute  the  same.'  Along  with 
this  may  be  taken  the  answers  to  questions  43-45  in  the  Larger 
Catechism.  '  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  prophet  in  His 
revealing  to  the  Church  in  all  ages,  by  His  Spirit  and  word,  in 
divers  ways  of  administration,  the  whole  will  of  God,  in  all 
things  concerning  their  edification  and  salvation.'  'Christ 
executeth  the  office  of  a  priest  in  His  once  offering  Himself  a 
sacrifice  without  spot  to  God,  to  be  a  reconciliation  for  the  sins 
of  His  people  ;  and  in  making  continual  intercession  for  them. ' 
'  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  king  in  calling  out  of  the  world 
a  people  to  Himself,  and  giving  them  officers,  laws,  and 
censures,  by  which  He  visibly  governs  them ;  in  bestowing 
saving  grace  upon  His  elect,  rewarding  their  obedience,  and 
correcting  them  for  their  sins,  preserving  and  supporting  them 
under  all  their  temptations  and  sufferings,  restraining  and 
overcoming  all  their  enemies,  and  powerfully  ordering  all  things 
for  His  own  glory  and  their  good ;  and  also  in  taking  vengeance 
on  the  rest,  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel.' 

In  our  day  it  is  less  common  than  formerly  to 
speak  of  the  official  character  of  Christ ;  and  this 
for  several  reasons.  Definite  doctrine  as  to  the 
Person  and  work  of  our  Lord  is  unacceptable  in 
many  quarters,  and  a  reaction  from  the  termin- 
ology of  the  schools  is  common.  Questions  as  to 
the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ  are  thought 
to  be  too  abstract.  That  Jesus  should  embody 
a  fulfilment  of  OT  prophecy  as  to  the  Messiah 
is  of  remote  interest  to  many.  The  richness  of 
Christ's  humanity  has  been  so  energetically  un- 
folded, that  there  is  an  aversion  to  contemplate 
Him  in  any  aspect  which  might  be  suspected  of 
dehumanizing  Him  by  representing  Him  more  in 
the  light  of  a  formal  functionary  than  of  a  loving 
Son  of  Man  and  Elder  Brother.  Ritschl,  e.g., 
attacks  the  word  '  office '  as  unsuitable,  because 
office  is  a  special  calling  with  a  view  to  realizing  a 
legal  or  moral  community  upon  conditions  of  law 
(see  Dorner,  op.  cit.  p.  383). 

As  against  such  objections  we  would  submit 
that  the  theological  category  in  question  possesses 
too  much  historic  and  intrinsic  worth  to  be  dis- 
carded. Historically  it  has  its  roots  in  Scripture, 
and  controversially  it  has  served  to  clarify  doctrine 
and  to  safeguard  certain  aspects  of  Christ's  Person 
and  work.  But,  above  all,  Christ  in  His  official 
character  meets  the  entire  needs  of  sinful  man. 
On  account  of  that  moral  evil  which  blinds  the 
soul  to  the  knowledge  and  perception  of  God,  we 
need  a  Mediator  to  reveal  God  and  to  enlighten 
the  conscience  ;  and  here  Christ,  as  the  Light  of 
the  world,  appears  in  His  prophetic  office.  Next, 
the  effect  of  light  is  to  disclose  the  fact  of  sin  and 
awaken  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  here  Christ,  by  putting  away  sin,  by 
affording  access  to  God,  and  by  blessing  us  from 
God,  discharges  the  priestly  office.  Lastly,  by 
creating  an  eternal  society  in  which  we  may  live 
as  His  loving  subjects,  serving  Him  willingly 
according  to  His  laws,  He  acts  as  a  Divine  king. 
Nor  is  there  any  subordinate  office  performed  by 
Christ  which  may  not  be  classified  under  one  or 
other  of  these  constitutive  three. 

Literatcre.— Hodge,  Syet.  Theol.  ii.  459  ff. ;  Martensen,  Chr. 
Dogmat.  295-329;  Macpherson,  Chr.  Dogmat.  328  f. ;  Litton, 
Dogmatic  Theology,  222  ;  Denney,  Stud,  in  Theol.  137  ff.,  163  ff. ; 
art.  '  Jesu  Christi  dreifaches  Amt'  in  PRE*  and  the  Lit.  there 

siven-  Robert  M.  Adamson. 

OIL  (]na,  i\aiov),  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
olive  oil,  was  from  the  very  earliest  times  one 
of  the  main  products  of  Palestine,  for  already 
in  days  prior  to  the  Hebrew  settlement,  Canaan 
was  'a  land  of  oil  olives'  (Dt  88).  The  importance 
of  this  valuable  commodity  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated. It  afforded  light  (Mt  253)  and  nourish- 
ment (1  K  1712)  to  the  household ;  it  was  valued 
for  its  healing  and  medicinal  virtues  (Is  l6  RV, 
Lk  1034);  it  had  its  place  in  the  Hebrew  ritual 
(Ex  29  >  Lv  21)  ;  and  it  was  an  important  article 
of  commerce  (2  K  47,  Lk  166). 

The  oil  was  obtained  by  subjecting  the  berries 


of  the  olive-tree  to  pressure.  The  earliest  method 
of  expression  seems  to  have  been  that  of  treadinc 
the  olives  with  the  feet,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Mic  616,  and  perhaps  also  in  Dt  33M.  This  pro- 
cess is  unknown  in  modern  times  (Thomson  LB 
pp.  207,  339).  Van-Lennep,  however,  states 'that 
the  pulp  from  the  olive-press  is  still  '  trodden  with 
the  bare  feet  of  women  and  girls'  (Bible  Lands 
p.  130).  At  what  period  this  primitive  method 
was  abandoned,  and  made  way  for  more  thorough 
processes,  we  do  not  know.  The  OT  has  no  refer- 
ences that  are  clear  enough  to  guide  us :  those  that 
occur  (e.g.  Job  2411  296)  are  vague  and  general,  and 
in  none  of  them  is  the  oil-press  specifically  men- 
tioned. But  from  the  Mishna  (Mendhoth  viii.  14) 
we  learn  that  the  processes  commonly  employed 
were  bruising  in  a  mortar,  and  crushing  in  the 
oil-press  and  the  oil-mill,  these  processes  being 
consecutive,  not  alternative. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  depended  partly  on  the 
time  at  which  the  olives  were  gathered,  and  partly 
on  the  mode  of  crushing.  The  best  quality  was 
that  yielded  by  berries  gathered  before  they  became 
black  (as  they  do  when  fully  ripe),  and  pounded  in 
a  mortar.  Of  this  kind  was  'beaten  oil'  (Ex  2720 
2940,  Lv  242,  Nu  285).  This  first  quality  of  oil  was 
got  by  putting  the  pulp  from  the  mortar  into 
wicker  baskets,  through  which  the  strained  liquid 
ran  into  receptacles  placed  beneath.  A  second  and 
a  third  quality  were  obtained  by  further  crushing 
of  the  pulp  in  the  oil-press,  and  then  in  the  oil- 
mill. 

In  the  NT  allusions  to  oil  are  not  very  frequent ; 
those  occurring  in  the  Gospels  have  reference  to 
its  use: — (1)  As  an  illuminant  (Mt253-4-8).  The 
lamps  in  common  use  were  of  earthenware,  and 
small  in  size  (see  Lamp).  When  they  had  to  be  kept 
burning  for  any  considerable  period,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  replenish  them  with  oil  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  Medicinally  (Lk  1034,  Mk  613,  cf.  Ja  511).  The 
healing  virtues  of  oil  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  much  employed  by  them  and 
by  other  ancient  nations.  It  was  applied,  e.g.,  to 
wounds  (Is  l6  RV)  to  soothe  their  pain  and  to 
hasten  the  process  of  healing.  A  similar  usage  is 
found  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk 
1034).  In  this  instance,  wine  as  well  as  oil  was 
employed,  the  added  wine  imparting  to  the  mixture 
an  antiseptic  quality  (cf.  Pliny,  BTNxxxi.  47 ;  Talm. 
Shabbath  xiv.  4).  Oil-baths  were  sometimes  used, 
as  in  the  case  of  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII. 
vi.  5).  The  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil  (Mk  613, 
Ja  514)  was  doubtless  based  on  the  current  belief 
in  its  remedial  powers,  but  may  also  have  been  a 
symbolic  act,  as  was  the  anointing  of  lepers  (Lv 
1416fr-).  Plumptre  suggests  that '  it  served  as  a  help 
to  the  faith  of  the  person  healed ;  perhaps  also, 
in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  to  that  of  the  healer' 
('St.  James'  in  Camb.  Bible  for  Schools,  p.  103). 

(3)  For  anointing  (Mt  6",  Lk  746).  The  custom  of 
anointing  the  head  or  the  body  with  oil  was  a  very 
common  one  in  ancient  times,  and  was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  213), 
the  Greeks  (Homer,  II.  x.  577),  and  others  (Pliny, 
HN  xiii.  1  ff. ).  Among  the  Jews  the  anointing  of 
the  head  with  oil  seems  to  have  accompanied  the 
daily  ablutions  (Mt  6",  cf.  Ru  33,  2  S  1220),  except 
in  time  of  mourning  (2  S  142,  Dn  103).  It  was  also 
a  mark  of  honour  paid  to  guests  by  their  host 
(Lk  746,  cf.  Ps  235).  Anointing  the  feet  (Lk 
738.46)  jn  1L2)  was  very  unusual.  The  dead  were 
anointed  as  a  tribute  of  respect  (Mk  16,  Lk 
2356  24l,  cf.  Jn  123- 7),  aromatic  spices  being  added. 

(4)  As  an  article  of  merchandise  (Mt  259,  Lk  16 ). 
In  common  and  daily  use,  and  to  the  Eastern  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  oil  played  a  large  pan 
in  the  home  trade  of  Palestine  (2  K  47),  and  wa«j 
further,  a  most  valuable  export.    We  find  sp 
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mention  made  of  trading  in  oil  with  the  Tyrians 
|Ezk  27"),  who  prohably  re-exported  it,  and  with 
Egypt  (Hos  121).  It  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  supplies  sent  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  in  return 
for  the  timber  and  other  materials  furnished  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple  (1  K  5n). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

OINTMENT  i/iipov).  —  Nard  oil,  from  a  plant 
found  especially  in  Arabia  (nardus),  and  highly 
prized  at  Rome.  St.  Luke  mentions  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  the  un- 
named woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee 
("38- 46),  and  again  (2358)  as  one  of  the  things  pre- 
pared by  the  women  for  the  intended  completion 
of  the  burial  of  the  Master.     See  art.  Anointing. 

In  the  account  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  at 
Bethany,  St.,  Matthew  describes  the  unguent  as 
livpov  papvrluov,  'exceeding  precious  ointment' 
(267  R V ) ;  St.  Mark  as  fiipov  vdpSou  iri<rTiKTjs  wo\v- 
reXoOj,  '  ointment  of  spikenard  [marg.  pistic  nard] 
very  costly'  (143  RV) ;  St.  John  as  fiipov  vdpSov 
TWTtKrjs  wo\vrlii.ov,  '  ointment  of  spikenard  very 
precious'  (123  RV,  with  ref.  to  Mk  143  [marg.]). 
As  this  word  Trum/cri  is  found  only  in  these  two 
places,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  its  true  equiva- 
lent. It  is  used  by  Plato  (Gorg.  455)  and  by 
Aristotle  (Rhet.  1.  2),  where  it  is  synonymous  with 
jreioTiKiis,  '  persuasive ' ;  but  that  meaning  would  be 
irrelevant  in  this  connexion.*  Scaliger  would 
translate  '  pounded  nard,'  from  vrlaau,  '  to  pound,' 
which  is  a  possible  rendering,  but  lacks  analogy. 
The  RV  has  translated  it  '  spikenard,'  following, 
apparently,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Mk  143, 
spicati.  Some  would  translate  '  liquid  nard,'  de- 
riving irto-TiK&s  from  trivw,  '  to  drink ' ;  others  re- 
gard it  as  a  local  technical  term  (see  Mk  143  RVm  ; 
cf.  Westcott,  St.  John,  123).  The  most  natural 
rendering  would  appear  to  be  * pistie  nard,'  an 
ointment  prepared  from  the  oil  of  the  pistachio 
nut,  which  is  used  to  this  day  in  Syria  for  similar 
purposes.  See  especially  a  long  note  by  Morison, 
Com.  on  Mark,  143,  and  cf.  artt.  Nard  and  Spike- 
nard. Henry  E.  Dosker. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  (I.  Christ  as  fulfilment  of),  t— 
1.  The  ideals  of  life  found  in  the  OT  by  Jesus.— 

Jesus'  conception  of  the  life  of  the  OT  is  that  of 
the  life  which  is  proper  to  the  children  of  God 
(Mt5-7).  It  is  the  normal  relation  of  fellowship 
between  God  and  His  children,  obedience  to  God 
and  to  His  messengers  (724).  The  life  for  which 
the  prophets  laboured,  that  which  they  represented 
as  the  ideal,  was  adopted  by  Him  as  the  ideal,  and 
their  labours  were  continued  by  Him.  He  claimed 
no  less  an  authority  to  carry  on  the  development  of 
the  ideal  than  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  had 
exercised.  As  the  prophet  taught  (Is  5010)  that 
those  loyal  to  Jehovah  should  obey  His  representa- 
tive, so  did  Jesus  when  He  combined  such  sayings 
as 'He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father'  (Mt  721), 
and  '  He  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them' (v.24,  Lk  646-49). 

The  OT  ideal  of  religious  life  was  the  earlier 
stage  of  a  religious  development  which  He  came 
to  continue.  It  needed  no  essential  change  to 
become  that  which  He  wished  to  establish.  It  was 
characterized  by  an  imperative  demand  for  a  right- 
eousness which  consisted  in  a  thoroughgoing  obedi- 
ence to  God,  and  this  was  just  what  Jesus  demanded 
?J"!  exemplified.  Moreover,  while  Jesus  taught 
tnat  the  ideal  of  life  was  to  be  found  in  the  OT, 
5e  ,5J£S  far  from  teaching  that  all  that  was  in 
wie  or  contributed  to  this  ideal.  When  He  had 
occasion  He  expressly  taught  that  even  the  law- 
giver, Moses,  permitted  practices  which  belonged 

it,e»!!?„later  Greek,  however,   tio-tix.'^  trustworthy,   and  the 
♦  nl.  fumSLthU8 be  'genuine,'  'unadulterated,'  'pure.' 
T  On  the  OT  of  Jesus  see  following  article. 


to  a  lower  plane  of  living  than  that  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  OT.  There  was  so  much  in  the 
human  heart  that  was  hostile  to  these  principles, 
that  for  a  time  a  standard  of  life  lower  than  tnese 
ideals  was  permitted  (Mt  198). 

Jesus,  like  the  prophets,  was  certain  that  the 
religious  life  for  which  He  laboured  was  to  become 
a  universal  religion.  His  claim  of  permanence 
for  His  utterances  (Mt  2435,  Mk  1331,  Lk  2133)  was 
also  a  claim  that  His  teachings  had  the  changeless 
quality  of  the  word  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant 
(Is  40*  5510-  ",  cf.  51"),  and  of  God's  law  under  the 
New  (Mt  518,  Lk  1617).  Words  uttered  by  Him 
when  the  Greeks  sought  to  see  Him  (Jn  123;J),  were 
an  assumption  to  Himself  personally  of  the  uni- 
versal significance  for  human  history  which  the 
prophets  (Is  ll9,  Hab  214)  had  claimed  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Jehovah.  This  claim  to  a  unique  place  in 
human  history  and  identification  of  Himself  with 
those  lofty  utterances  of  the  OT,  show  that  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  the  religious  life  of  the  OT  had  a 
unique  place  among  the  religions  of  the  world. 
This  is  equally  seen  in  His  declaration  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  (Jn  422),  '  Ye  worship  that  which 
ye  know  not :  we  worship  that  which  we  know : 
for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.' 

Jesus  addressed  His  hearers  constantly  as  having 
the  true  religion,  as  nominally  recognizing  the 
true  and  living  God,  and  as  needing  to  do  no  more 
than  live  up  to  their  own  religion.  He  saw  in 
the  OT  a  universal  ideal  of  society,  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  a-  programme  of  its  establishment.  The 
ideal  society  was  one  in  which  the  lost  should  have 
been  saved ;  into  which  the  called  and  chosen 
should  have  been  gathered  ;  in  which  the  repent- 
ant should  have  found  pardon,  the  distressed  and 
scattered  should  have  found  comfort ;  the  members 
of  which  should  love  God  supremely,  and  each 
other  as  themselves,  and  should  be  humble,  meek, 
and  pure  in  heart.  During  the  progress  of  the 
establishment  of  this  society,  those  who  belonged 
to  it  would  be  called  upon  to  be  merciful,  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  to  be  peacemakers, 
to  endure  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  pa- 
tiently, to  love  enemies,  to  devote  themselves  to 
God  without  pretence  and  with  singleness  of  mind  ; 
and  yet  to  live  lives  of  radiant  goodness,  to  bring 
forth  an  abundant  fruitage  of  beneficence  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  and  in  His  name,  to  observe  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  the  natural  relations 
of  life,  to  lose  their  lives  for  His  sake  and  the 
gospel's,  to  seek  first  this  ideal  society  and  God's 
righteousness,  to  go  to  Jesus  and  take  His  yoke 
upon  themselves,  and  look  upon  a  life  of  lowliest 
ministry  as  the  life  of  highest  honour. 

In  these  conceptions  Jesus  was  developing  the 
OT  ideal,  as  will  be  seen  later.  An  important 
element  in  developing  the  ideal  was  a  maturing  of 
the  conception  of  God.  Since  Jesus  was  an  '  OT 
saint '  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 520),  the  OT  God  was  His  God.  Moses  had 
been  able  to  add  new  elements  of  meaning  to  Israel's 
conception  of  God  in  connexion  with  the  name 
'  Jehovah.'  Jesus  made  a  further  advance  by  using 
the  OT  word  '  Father '  as  applied  to  God,  making  it 
the  dominant  name  in  His  own  thought,  and  reading 
into  this  dominant  conception  of  Fatherhood  all 
the  OT  elements  of  the  thought  of  God.  Jesus  so 
enlarged  the  conception  of  God  that  He  practically 
gave  a  new  revelation  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
development  of  religious  life  which  He  was  pro- 
moting. This  enlargement  came  in  part  from  re- 
placing the  name  '  Jehovah  '  by  the  name  '  Father,' 
partly  by  the  assumption  on  His  part  of  a  unique 
Sonship  into  which  none  of  His  disciples  might 
enter  (Mt  ll27),  partly  by  the  new  place  given  to 
the  Spirit  which  was  no  more  than  adumbrated  in 
the  OT. 
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In  these  views  Jesus  was  at  variance  with  many 
of  the  people  among  whom  He  lived.  The  Jews  at 
large  were  incapable  of  understanding  them.  For 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  the  OT  was  a  finality. 
It  was  a  full  and  complete  law  incapable  of  further 
development.  It  was  to  be  accomplished,  fulfilled, 
simply  by  obedience  to  its  letter.  Prophecy  was 
formal  and  literal,  and  their  interpretations  were 
often  puerile.  The  Apocryphal  literature  shows 
how  far  short  they  fell  of  the  ideals  of  the  ancient 
prophets  in  spite  of  their  ethical  zeal.  There  was 
attachment  to  noble  ethical  ideals,  and  desire  to 
attain  them,  and  yet  blindness  to  the  real  nature 
of  these  ideals.  There  was  a  lack  of  insight  into 
the  nature  of  their  own  religion,  and  an  incapacity 
to  live  anywhere  except  on  the  surface  of  things. 

2.  Jesus  and  the  Law. — Jesus  found  in  the  OT 
not  only  the  ideal  of  a  life,  but  also  command- 
ments, moral  and  ritual,  by  which  this  ideal  was 
to  be  realized.  It  is  certain  that  He  regarded  the 
OT  as  supremely  authoritative  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  He  so  accepted  it  and  used  it.  He  empha- 
sized it  as  giving  an  authoritative  revelation  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God.  He  met  temptation  (Mt 
44.7.  ioj  Lk  44-12-8)  with  precepts  for  life  (Dt  83 
0i6. 13^  which  exactly  fitted  the  emergency.  He 
also  referred  to  the  Ten  Commandments  as  specilic 
directions  for  conduct  (Mt  154,  Mk  710a  ;  Mt  1918- 19a, 
Mk  1019,  Lk  1820).  He  treated  the  OT  as  giving 
authoritative  legislation  when  (Mt  2237-  39,  Mk 
1229"31,  Lk  1028)  He  quoted  or  approved  other  com- 
mands found  in  the  Law  (Dt  64-  s,  Lv  1918-  34)  as  chief 
rules  for  life.  His  practice  is  not  the  only  indica- 
tion of  His  mind.  He  made  a  definite  declaration 
of  principles,  and  gave  abundant  illustration  of 
what  He  meant  by  it.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  luminous  on  this  point :  Mt  517'-  '  Think  not  that 
I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  :  I  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil ' ;  cf.  Lk  1617. 

His  words  to  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  315  '  Suffer  it 
now  :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness ')  show  that  His  conception  of  fulfilment 
included  His  own  personal  performance  of  any  and 
every  duty  which  was  incumbent  upon  Him  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,  so  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  His  full  performance  of  every  human  duty.  In 
other  utterances,  as  Jn  434  5s6  174,  His  use  of  re\^ui 
shows  that  His  idea  of  fulfilment  meant  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tasks  laid  upon  Him  to  accomplish. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  He  considered, 
and  even  claimed,  that  His  conduct  and  will  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  (Mt  7"1  1250, 
Mk  335,  Mt  2639,  Mk  1436,  Lk  2242,  Jn  530  638  846). 
This  is  a  real  and  important  mode  of  His  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law.  If  He  did  no  more,  it  would  be 
small  help  to  those  who  were  to  preach  the  gospel. 
He  did  it  because  He  was  able  to  do  far  more,  He 
was  able  to  complete  the  Law  as  a  law,  i.e.  to 
bring  it  to  its  perfection  as  a  law.  See,  further, 
artt.  Law  and  Law  of  God. 

One  wishes  to  find  a  clear  utterance  of  the  mind  of  Jesug 
respecting  the  imprecatory  Psalms.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Mt  544.  If  the  basis  of  the  current  Jewish  morality  respect- 
ing revenge  found  support,  as  some  think,  in  Ps  41n-  (10)  ('  But 
thou,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  raise  me  up,  that  I 
may  requite  them ')  and  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  then  we  find 
the  mind  of  Jesus  in  respect  of  those  Psalms  an  expression  of 
feelings  which  belong  to  the  individual  relations  in  life.  Hate, 
divorce,  and  revenge  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
society  which  Jesus  came  to  establish,  and  they  have  no  place 
in  His  ideal  Kingdom. 

The  OT  often  had  an  ideal  in  solution,  as  it  were,  which  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  was  precipitated  into  crystals  of  perfect  and 
imperishable  form.  An  illustration  is  the  inchoate  ideal  of  Job 
3129  « if  1  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  or 
lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him ' ;  cf.  Pr  24"  '  Rejoice  not 
when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  glad  when 
he  is  overthrown' ;  2429  'Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  has 
o°"e<tj0  me,  I  will  render  to  the  man  according  to  his  work' ; 
2022  Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil ;  wait  on  the  Lord, 
t-  iTe  ^iU  save  thee ' ;  2521  ' If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give 
mm  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink ' ; 
Ex  234- »  '  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray, 


thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the 
ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest 
forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him ' ;  1  s  944.8 
the  example  of  David  in  sparing  the  life  of  Saul  when  he  "had 
him  in  his  power  ;  also  the  similar  instance  of  Elisha  in  smrina- 
the  Syrians  (2  K  622) ;  Ps  75b  (4b,  <  Yea,  I  have  delivered  him  that 
without  cause  was  mine  adversary.'  These  were  expressions  of 
an  ideal  as  yet  unformed ;  passing  through  the  mind  of  Jesus 
they  appear  in  the  form, '  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  you '  (Mt  5-"),  or  more  completely  in  Lk  62'b.  28 
'  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you.'  And 
they  are  exemplified  in  His  prayer  on  the  cross,  Lk2$i  <  Father 
forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not  what  they  do'  (on  this  verw 
see  Westcott-Hort,  Gr.  Test.  ii.  pp.  67,  68). 

The  ideal  of  true  life  found  in  the  OT  was  fellow- 
ship with  God.  The  necessary  condition  of  such  a 
life  was  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  love.  Jesus 
found  these  principles  in  the  literature  of  the  OT 
and  their  authority  came  from  the  Spirit,  who 
moulded  the  life  of  which  the  OT  was  a  growth. 

3.  Jesus  and  prophecy.— The  recorded  utterances 
of  Jesus  seem  to  indicate  that  He  laid  as  real  stress 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  OT  as  He 
did  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  This  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  the 
ideal  was  to  be  realized.  In  Law  and  Prophets 
alike  Jesus  found  declarations  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses in  human  history,  and  intimations  of  the 
programme  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
In  respect  to  the  latter  He  expressed  a  firm  con- 
fidence that  the  will  of  God  as  declared  in  the 
Law  should  be  accomplished.  In  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  He  found  intimations  of  Himself,  of 
His  experiences,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  ex- 
periences to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom. 
'  Ye  search  the  scriptures,  because  ye  think  that 
in  them  ye  have  eternal  life '  ( Jn  539).  Were  the 
intimations  which  Jesus  found  in  the  Prophets 
detailed  and  exact  predictions  which  He  was  to 
fulfil  ?  How  did  He  look  at  the  OT  in  relation  to 
His  own  life  ?  Did  the  Messianic  conceptions  of 
Jesus  come  chiefly  from  predictions  which  He 
found  in  the  OT  ?  Early  in  His  ministry  (Lk  421), 
after  reading  from  Is  611-  2  He  said,  '  To-day  hath 
this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  He 
continued,  and  the  contents  of  His  speech  are  de- 
scribed (v.22a),  'And  all  bare  him  witness,  and 
wondered  at  the  words  of  grace  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth.'  What  these  words  of  grace 
may  have  been  is  left  to  our  conjecture.  They 
may  have  been  like  the  answer  sent  to  John  the 
Baptist  at  another  time,  which  seems  to  show  that 
Jesus  regarded  the  work  He  was  doing  in  preaching 
good  news  to  the  poor,  healing  the  sick,  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  utterance 
of  the  prophet  in  this  passage.  But  also  the  fact 
that  He  Himself  was  doing  this  work  was  seen  by 
Jesus  as  a  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
affirming  that  He  regarded  Himself  personally  as 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Again, 
'  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  which  is  written 
must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  with 
transgressors  :  for  that  which  concerneth  me  hath 
fulfilment '  (Lk  2237).  '  That  which  concerneth  me 
probably  means  that  which  in  the  Divine  counsel 
concerned  Him,  whether  written  or  unwritten. 
The  words  quoted  by  Him  from  Is  5312  were  a  part 
of  the  Divine  counsel,  according  to  the  thought  ol 
Jesus.  He  says  in  effect :  This  utterance  includes 
me  within  its  scope  and  finds  its  culmination  and 
perfect  realization  in  my  experience.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  following,  '  But  that  the  scrip- 
ture may  be  fulfilled,  He  that  eateth  my  bread 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  me'  (Jn  1318)  ;  '  But tM8 
cometh  to  pass  that  the  word  may  be  fulfilled  tnai 
is  written  in  their  law,  They  hated  me  without  a 
cause'  (1526),  i.e.  'the  words  of  the  OT  find  tneir 
completion  in  my  experience.' 

All  the  most  'important  utterances  of  Jesus  con- 
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cerning  fulfilment  of  OT  prophecy  found  in  His 
work  or  experience  were  attached  to  no  specific 
Scripture  passage,  and  furthermore  we  are  unable 
to  find  a  specific  OT  utterance  as  the  basis.  This 
is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  deserves  more 
careful  attention  than  was  needed  in  the  case 
of   the   passages    just    mentioned;     cf.    Mt    2654 

How  then  should  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled, 
that  thus  it  must  be?' ;  v.56  'But  all  this  is  come 
to  pass,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  might 
be  fulfilled' ;  less  fully  in  Mk  1449  '  But  this  is  dune 
that  the  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled ' ;  Lk  1831 
'And  he  took  unto  him  twelve,  and  said  unto 
them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
the  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  shall 
be  accomplished  unto  the  Son  of  Man.'  Most  im- 
portant of  all  are  Lk  2426- 27- 44"47  'Behoved  it  not 
the  Christ  to  sutler  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory  ?  And  beginning  from  Moses  and  from 
all  the  prophets,  he  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the 
scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  .  And 
he  said  unto  them,  These  are  my  words  which  I 
spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  how 
that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  which  are 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their 
mind,  that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures, 
and  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  it  is  written,  that  the 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead 
the  third  day ;  and  that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  unto  all 
the  nations,  beginning  from  Jerusalem.'  In  these 
passages  Jesus  taught  plainly  that  the  OT  testified 
that  His  death  and  resurrection  were  necessary 
antecedents  to  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  In  other  words,  according  to 
Jesus,  the  OT  clearly  showed  that  His  death  and 
resurrection  were  a  necessity  in  the  Divine  economy. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  necessity  has  not  been 
preserved  in  the  record  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
We  may  say  that  in  harmony  with  Scripture  we 
should  regard  this  necessity  as  not  due  to  any 
arbitrariness  on  God's  part,  or  to  any  necessity 
of  a  mechanical  conformity  to  the  utterances  in 
the  OT.  Kather,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
due  to  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  which 
necessitated  such  experiences  on  the  part  of  a 
Saviour  in  order  to  overcome  its  hardness. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  no  one  passage  is 
quoted  or  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  given  by  Him  after  His  resurrection. 
Yet  He  taught  His  disciples  explicitly  that  His 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  were  necessary 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  OT.  Further,  the  disciples, 
after  they  understood  the  Scriptures,  also  saw  the 
necessity  of  the  death  and  resurrection.  For  the 
most  part,  the  early  utterances  of  the  Apostles,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  show  the  same 
reticence  respecting  specific  OT  passages  which 
Jesus  had  shown. 

V\  e  must  believe  that  in  its  general  tenor  the 
Apostles  taught  what  they  had  learned  of  Jesus. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  speech  of  Stephen  before 
the  Sanhedrin  gives  us  very  nearly  the  character  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  ?  This  is  an  argument  from 
broad  historical  analogies  and  principles  rather 
than  a  use  of  particular  passages.  In  support  of 
this  suggestion  we  may  turn  to  the  utterances  of 
Jesus,  before  His  crucifixion,  respecting  His  suffer- 
ings.   See  art.  Announcements  of  Death. 

The  only  passages  of  the  OT  which  Jesus  is  re- 
corded as  having  quoted  in  any  relation  to  His 
sufferings  are  Ps  3519  419  (Heb. I0)  694  (Heb.  5),  Is 
53  ,  and  Zee  13'  Did  Jesus  see  specific  predictions 
in  these  passages  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it-  will  be  well  to 
"*  ""at  He  said  respecting  the  suffering  of  others  than  Him- 
self which  was  due  to  their  religious  activities.     He  affirmed 


that  in  the  past  the  world  had  been  bitterly  hostile  towards 
those  who  worked  for  the  doing  of  God's  will  on  earth.  In 
Mt  5llf-,  Lk  ll47-49,  and  similar  passages,  Jesus  called  to  mind 
the  fact  that  God's  messengers  to  His  people  had  encountered 
bitter  hostility  throughout   the   past.      In   passages   like   Mt 

1017-22.  34-36  2329-31.  34.  37,  Mk  11)30,  Lfc  1249-53  1334,  Jn  1518-25  1714.  15 

He  showed  that  such  hostility  is  inevitable  in  the  progress  of  His 
Kingdom.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
which  His  Kingdom  must  develop  are  wholly  alien  to  those  of  the 
Kingdom,  therefore  Jesus  must  meet  hostility,  and  so  must  His 
disciples.  The  work  of  Jesus  in  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom was  conditioned  by  a  long  historical  development  which 
had  already  been  centuries  in  progress  when  He  came. 

A  long-continued  historical  movement,  however  complex, 
tending  toward  one  goal  has  a  substantial  unity  of  character  in 
all  stages  of  its  development.  The  various  attitudes  assumed  by 
men  towards  the  great  features  of  such  a  movement  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  from  generation  to  generation,  from  age  to 
age.  Human  beings  persistently  manifest  their  attitude  in 
modes  that  are  practically  identical.  Hence  arise  the  oft-noted 
historical  parallels.  The  fact  that  at  one  stage  of  a  movement 
persons  may  act  as  persons  do  at  another  stage  is  the  essential 
element  of  a  historical  parallel.  In  a  long-continued  develop- 
ment of  a  specific  character  nearly  identical  situations  will  often 
be  repeated,  and  nearly  identical  experiences  will  often  occur. 

More  noteworthy  than  mere  historical  parallels  is  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  moral  attitude  and  conduct  seen  in  the  per- 
sons whose  experiences  constitute  the  historical  parallels.  These 
facts  can  be  verified  from  the  political  life  of  all  peoples  which 
has  been  recorded  and  transmitted  to  us.  Nay,  even  move- 
ments separated  widely  in  time  and  place,  and  not  in  the  direct 
lines  of  historical  development,  give  striking  instances  of  his- 
torical parallels,  and  substantial  identity  of  human  character 
and  conduct.  This  is  notably  exemplified  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  attempt  to  establish  an  ideal  society,  from  Moses  until  the 
present  day.  Every  attempt  of  men  to  establish  the  coming 
perfect  society  had  some  likeness  to  the  labours  which  were  to 
follow  it.  Every  person,  therefore,  who  shared  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  work  in  some  respect  foreshadowed  those  who 
should  come  later,  including  Him  who  should  complete  it.  The 
earlier  is  the  type  of  the  later.  So  the  persons  in  the  earlier 
stages  were  typical  of  those  in  the  later  stages.  So  also  were 
the  institutions  which  were  auxiliary  to  the  labours  of  these 
persons,  or  instrumental  in  their  hands,  typical  of  elements 
involved  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  work  to  which  they 
contributed.  The  later  experiences  are  more  complex  than  the 
earlier  ones.  For  this  reason  we  may  say  that  the  earlier  ones 
foreshadowed  the  later,  but  we  do  not  say  that  the  earlier  ones 
show  with  anything  like  exactness  what  the  later  ones  were  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  of  likeness  that  similar  language 
may  often  be  used  respecting  them  both.  The  names  or  descrip- 
tions of  the  earlier  may,  in  a  measure,  fit  the  later.  It  was  thus 
that  Jesus  properly  gave  the  name  Elijah  to  John  the  Baptist 
(Mt  1710-ls),  and  appropriated  for  him  the  utterance  in  Mai  45 
(Heb.  323),  as  He  had  done  more  explicitly  (Mt  lllO-M)  in  the  use 
of  Mai  31. 

It  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  men  who  would  gain 
power  over  others  to  secure  their  transformation  of  character, 
must  gain  that  power  by  self-denial  and  suffering.  This  was 
the  philosophy  of  history  given  by  Deutero-Isaiah.  It  was 
recognized  by  Stephen  in  his  address  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Is 
it  likely  that  Jesus  had  any  less  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
history  of  His  race,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  which  He  had 
to  do,  than  the  prophet  of  the  Exiie  ?  The  teachings  of  Jesus 
show  that  He  saw  that  the  ideal  state  of  society  could  come 
only  by  means  of  a  contest  with  human  selfishness  and  victory 
over  it.  The  conflict  presents  essentially  the  same  aspects  in 
all  stages  of  its  progress.  A  successful  issue  of  any  long  struggle 
is  the  consummation  of  all  the  previous  stages  of  that  struggle. 
Any  complete  realization  of  an  ideal  sought  in  the  past  is  the 
consummation  of  that  ideal.  Also  any  conflict  or  experience 
securing  the  consummation  of  the  ideal  is  equally  the  consum- 
mation of  those  seemingly  fruitless  conflicts  and  sufferings  in 
the  previous  stages  of  the  striving  after  the  ideal.  The  history 
of  redemption  is  organic.  All  the  earlier  stages  typify  the 
later  ones. 

Among  other  things,  two  facts  have  come  to  clear 
recognition  at  some  stage  in  this  discussion.  One 
is  that  Jesus  knew  that  the  society  which  He  was 
labouring  to  establish,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  was 
certain  to  be  established,  and  that  both  the  chief 
place  in  the  establishment  of  it  and  the  supreme 
place  in  it  after  its  establishment  belonged  to  Him. 
The  other  fact  is  that  Jesus  recognized  the  inevit- 
able and  deeply  rooted  antagonism  which  He  and 
His  society  must  encounter  and  overcome,  and  that 
the  way  of  suffering  was  the  only  path  by  which 
He  could  reach  the  goal  of  success.  The  conviction 
of  the  certainty  of  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  must  accordingly  carry  with  it  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  conflicts  and  sufferings  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  this  Kingdom  were  equally 
certain.  Without  doubt,  Jesus  saw  in  the  OT  Scrip- 
tures those  experiences  narrated  and  depicted  which 
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were  necessary  as  the  conditions  of  accomplish- 
ing the  work  which  belonged  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  claimed  that  He  was 
establishing  the  Kingdom,  that  the  foremost  place 
in  it  belonged  to  Him,  and  that  the  position  of  men 
in  the  Kingdom  was  determined  by  relation  to  Him- 
self. Accordingly  He,  the  pre-eminent  agent  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  He  was  labouring,  must 
accept  into  His  experience  all  the  trial  and  conflict 
which  could  befall  any  person  engaged  in  the  same 
work.  OT  prophecy,  therefore,  as  a  programme  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  depicted  the  ex- 
periences and  labours  of  God's  servants,  which  were 
an  unavoidable  part  of  their  work  in  achieving  the 
results  which  they  sought.  The  Synoptics  record 
the  sense  of  Jesus  that  sufferings  prophesied  in 
connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
were  necessary  {del,  Mt  1621  et  al.).  He  saw  that 
the  goal  was  certain  to  be  reached,  and  that  the 
OT  representation  of  the  toils,  sufferings,  and  ex- 
periences necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
labour  which  He  was  to  perform  concerned  Him 
more  fully  than  they  concerned  any  one  else,  be- 
cause the  chief  place  in  the  Kingdom  was  His.  So 
all  the  partial  successes  and  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts in  past  generations  to  establish  the  ideal 
society  were  prophetic  of  what  must  come  before 
the  goal  should  be  reached. 

We  must  believe  that  this  typical  nature  of  the 
OT  records  and  prophecy  was  that  which  Jesus  had 
in  His  mind  when  He  applied  the  OT  prophecies 
to  Himself.  This  is  a  principle,  and  the  use  which 
Jesus  made  of  the  OT  in  ethical  and  spiritual  matters 
was  so  prevalently  that  of  principle,  that  it  is  most 
natural  to  regard  the  use  of  prophecy  as  that  of 
principle.  Like  the  Semitic  mode  of  presenting  prin- 
ciples by  concrete  examples,  so  was  His  use  of  the 
OT  Scriptures  by  definite  illustrations  and  allusions 
to  individuals.  The  instances  noted  above  of  the 
use  of  Is  5312,  Zee  137,  Ps  419  (Heb. 10)  35'9  694  (Heb. 6), 
may  all  without  violence  be  interpreted  as  concrete 
illustrations  of  principles,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  citations  of  specific  predictions  of  His  individual 
experience.  Jesus  saw  in  Himself  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  belonged  to  the  life  of  conflict  which  must 
be  met  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  of 
blessing,  and  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  work  of 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  those  habits  of  life 
which  enslaved  them,  and  which  might  render  them 
liable  to  re-enslavement  after  having  once  experi- 
enced some  release. 

The  view  thus  derived  from  the  broad  consideration  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  supported  by  the  various  words  conveying 
the  idea  of  fulfilment  in  respect  to  the  OT  utterances  and  their 
relation  to  the  experiences  of  Jesus  (xkyipiu,  Mt  2654-  56  Mk  14«», 
Lk  4-ii  24",  Jn  1318  1525  1712  ;  iwrxwou,  Mt  13"  ;  t,Wa«<*/,  Lk 
2122  ;  „-*„,  Lk  2237 ;  nxiv,  Lk  1831  2237,  jn  1930).  The  study  of 
these  passages  gives  the  idea  of  the  completion  of  the  incom- 
plete, the  culmination  of  a  process,  as  was  the  case  in  the  use  of 
the  first  of  the  above  words  when  applied  to  the  Law.  E.g.  Mt 
1314  :  the  generation  of  Jesus  exemplified  in  their  conduct,  more 
fully  than  any  previous  generation  could  have  done,  that  wilful 
blindness,  that  spiritual  insusceptibility  described  in  Is  69- 10. 
Thus  in  the  experience  of  Jesus  He  thought  that  nothing  was  to 
be  lacking  of  the  element  of  suffering  which  was  the  indispens- 
able condition  of  His  entering  into  the  fulness  of  power  needed  by 
the  Messiah.  Since  He  was  the  One  who  should  perfect  the  work 
for  which  so  many  before  Him  had  toiled  and  suffered,  He  must 
Sf  'H-  ,s  P°wer  by  the  sam<=  method  as  they,  for  the  very  nature 
of  things  made  this  a  necessity,  and  His  experience  must  fulfil 
theirs  by  taking  up  into  it  every  variety  known  by  them,  and 
nil  out  to  complete  realization  every  type  of  suffering  by  which 
one  must  enter  into  power.  He  needed  greater  power  than 
others,  hence  He  must  suffer  much  more  than  they. 

it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  large  and  broad  conception  of 
prophecy  which  is  evident  in  the  words  of  Jesus  is  not  equally 
nltTKl?  the  w/lting3  of  the  Evangelists.  Mark  and  Luke 
mo?!?  5  ,  ?3e  0(  Prophecy,  and  present  no  variation  from  the 
method  of  Jesus.  Matthew  and  John  had  much  more  use  for 
n,»  VI?F  iy-  ,A%  Orientals,  they  also  would  naturally  follow 
Sf„i? m,P le.„of  *<*"*  in  the  use  of  the  common  method  of 
of  w!>  y  !1'uf.tratl°n-  Those  passages  which  in  the  mouth 
PviSJ  UW  be.of  m"strative  value  were  often  stated  bv  the 
evangelists  so  as  to  seem  the  fulfilments  of  strict  predictions. 


The  following  are  passages  of  this  sort :  Mt  122. 23  215. 17. 18  a 
817  1217-21  214.5  27Uio,  Jn  2n  1214-16  1924.36.37.  See,  further 
art.  Prophecy.  ' 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  (II.  Christ  as  student  and 
interpreter  of). — 1.  Importance  of  the  subject- 
In  studying  the  Gospels,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  Christ's 
knowledge  of  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT. 
These  constituted  the  main  part  of  the  literature 
of  His  fellow-countrymen,  and  by  all  of  them  were 
regarded  with  a  reverence  second  to  nothing  else. 

In  our  own  day  it  has  become  possible  to  study  this  subject 
-as  no  previous  generation  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing.  Careful  textual  investigation  of  the  NT  has  enabled  us 
to  be  much  more  sure  of  the  actual  form  of  the  text  than  ever 
before,  and  the  patient  comparative  study  of  the  Gospels  has 
set  forth  their  inter-relation  and  dependence  upon  one  an- 
other in  a  clearer  fashion  for  the  ordinary  reader  than  at  any 
other  time.  Much  more  care  has  also  been  expended  on  the 
study  of  the  OT,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  and,  consequently, 
the  influence  of  the  latter  version  upon  the  language  of  the  NT 
has  been  rendered  clearer.  Much  study  has  also  been  given  to 
the  language  of  the  NT,  so  that  we  are  better  able  to  tell  when 
the  LXX  influences  it,  and  when  the  vocabulary  is  less  that  of 
the  OT  than  it  is  of  the  common  contemporary  speech.  The 
discoveries  of  recent  years  among  the  papyri  of  Egypt  have 
given  us  much  insight  into  the  ordinary  Greek  of  the  period,  so 
that  many  words  formerly  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  LXX  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  everyday  language  of 
the  market-place.  Investigations  of  another  order  have  made 
us  better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  vast  amount  of 
literature  current  in  the  circles  of  Judaism,  only  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  our  English  Bible. 
The  various  Apocalypses  in  particular  exerted  an  immense 
influence  upon  the  generation  to  which  our  Lord  belonged,  and 
much  of  their  language  and  ideas  can  be  traced  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gospels.  Again,  the  mere  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
printing  has  made  the  study  of  this  subject  easier  for  present- 
day  students.  Take  such  a  copy  of  the  Greek  text  as  that  of 
Westcott  and  Hort.  A  cursory  examination  of  it  shows  that 
not  only  actual  quotations,  but  even  reminiscences,  when  these 
consist  of  not  more  than  a  word  or  two,  are  printed  in  uncial 
type,  and  so  reveal  at  a  glance  the  fact  that  there  are  traces  of 
the  OT  in  the  passage.  It  is  very  striking  to  run  through  the 
Gospels  in  such  a  form,  and  to  find  how  large  a  portion  of  them, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  made  up  of  OT  phraseology.  A 
similar  expedient  is  carried  out  in  the  Twentieth  Century  si, 
save  that  there  quotations  and  reminiscences  from  the  Apoc- 
ryphal literature  are  also  indicated.  In  Weymouth's  translation. 
The  NT  in  Modern  Speech,  the  actual  quotations  from  the  in 
are  also  indicated  in  special  type,  and  more  clearly  stiUtnese 
various  sources  are  indicated  in  Weizsacker's  German  translation 
of  the  NT.  All  these  are  indications  of  how  thoroughly  modern 
scholars  realize  the  importance  of  setting  forth  the  presence  or 
OT  language  in  the  text  of  the  NT.  This,  however  is  not 
mainly  of  antiquarian  or  historical  interest,  but  derives  ra 
greatest  significance  from  the  bearing  that  it  has  upon  ine 
personal  thought  and  action  of  our  Lord.  It  is 1  always  of  tne 
greatest  interest  and  significance  to  discover  the  inteliecwai 
forces  that  have  moulded  any  great  personality.  Books  him. 
have  influenced  me*  always  constitute  an  illuminative  secftonoi 
the  autobiography  of  any  great  thinker  or  writer;  and  to  <m 
cover  that  the  recorded  conversations  and  addresses  of  our  Lore 
reveal  to  us  as  clearly  as  they  do  the  literature  upon  Jhicn  n 
has  nurtured  His  own  soul,  is  a  great  help  both  in  geinterpr 
tation  of  His  teaching  and  in  the  understanding  of  His  m™  e 
and  mission. 

2.  Difficulties  of  the  subject-Fascinating  as 
this  study  is,  it  is  beset  with  many  peculiar Jim. 
culties.     (a)  First  among  these  is  the  que istion  °i 
language.     It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  w 
language  our  Lord  spoke  was  Aramaic,  the  w« 
current  colloquial  speech  of  Palestine.    This  is,  as  • 
well  known,  revealed  in  certain  expressions  in  w 
language  quoted  in  the  Gospels,  as,  for  example, 
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the  worcU  upon  the  Cross  and  those  spoken  at  the 
raising  of  Jairus'  daughter.  The  fact  that  our 
Lord  commonly  spoke  Aramaic  implies,  of  course, 
that  all  the  reports  of  His  speeches  and  conversa- 
tions are  translations,  and  this  at  the  outset 
necessarily  complicates  the  question  we  wish  to 
investigate,  for  the  references  that  are  clearly 
obvious  to  the  OT  or  other  writings  may  be  the 
work  of  the  translator;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  traces  of  OT  language  present  in  the  original 
address  may  now  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a  further 
question  whether  and  how  far  the  existing  Gospels 
depend  upon  an  Aramaic  original  or  originals. 
The  well-known  tradition,  derived  from  Papias,  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally  composed  in 
Aramaic,  has  been  taken  as  a  basis  for  various 
theories,  that  seek  to  account  for  existing  diver- 
gences among  the  Synoptics  by  the  supposition 
that  these  consist  of  different  translations  of  the 
same  original. 

\b)  The  second  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  subject  is  as  to 
whether  our  Lord  Himself  quoted  from  the  original 
Hebrew  text  of  the  OT,  or  from  the  Septuagint. 
A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  not  usual  among  the 
common  people,  and  in  the  synagogue  services  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  always  accom- 
panied by  that  of  an  Aramaic  paraphrase  ;  *  but,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  in  any  one 
individual  case  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  language 
might  not  in  some  way  have  been  acquired.  But 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Greek  version 
of  the  OT  was  that  most  commonly  in  use,  and 
the  majority  of  the  quotations  in  the  Gospels  are 
made  from  it.  Swete  has  pointed  out  that  the 
large  number  of  citations  common  to  the  three 
Synoptics,  or  to  two  of  them,  are  directly  taken 
from  the  LXX,  while  in  the  case  of  citations  that 
are  peculiar  to  one  Gospel  a  larger  proportion  show 
independence  of  the  LXX  text.  Some  of  these 
peculiar  instances  will  be  examined  in  detail  later 
in  this  article ;  but  a  curious  discovery  has  been 
made,  namely,  that  certain  quotations  contained 
in  the  Gospels  reveal  a  closer  agreement  with  Cod. 
A  than  with  any  other  existing  text  of  the  Greek 
OT— a  tendency  that  has  also  been  discovered  in 
the  writings  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  while  Swete 
also  points  out  that  there  is  an  '  occasional  tendency 
in  NT  quotations  to  support  Theodotion  against 
the  LXX'  (Introd.  to  the  OT  in  Greek,  p.  395). 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  NT  writers  may 
have  employed  a  form  of  text  different  from  that 
of  the  LXX  as  now  known  to  us  in  what  we  reckon 
its  best  textual  form  ;  but  whether,  of  course,  this 
is  only  a  peculiarity  of  the  writer  or  was  also  the 
form  of  text  familiar  to  and  used  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  is  impossible  to  decide. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  our  Lord's  apparent  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  LXX,  where  that  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
1„  S.Vn?9  X  r:  Horton  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
inn  9'i  there  is  a  long  addition  in  the  LXX  text  to  that  of  the 
•vlrV  u. £rew'  the  ,atter  Part  ot  which  raas  as  follows : 
Jw  ■  iuh  forsaken  the  ways  of  his  vineyard,  and  gone 
riS  "J*6..  paths  of  his  field !  for  he  walketh  through  a 
2  ™?ut  water  (j"*™^st«,  S,'  ivitpcv  iei/xov),  and  over  a 
eSwS:  »u  4Btl.m  thirsty  places ;  and  with  his  hands  he 
for "tk  hat  whlch  18  without  fruit.'  The  phrase  used  above 
AS*1  »  desert  without  water '  is  that  employed  in  the 
nSSX ■  w?',£h,e  conduct  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  our  Lord's 
£*'"«'»■  Again,  in  Pr  421  the  LXX,  instead  of  'Let 
fcZLP.,7  part  ,rom  thine  eyes,'  reads  'in  order  that  thy 
fwIEw?  "?»y  not  fail  thee,'  using  a  metaphor  which  recurs 
frSnpnfV  m  ^e  P^3  of  the  book  (see  18*  1427  1622),  and  is 
reSr»n^\eni?loyed  hy  our  Lord  Himself  in  His  language  with 
25 p£Lg°e  below) ater  °'  "fe'  (C'-  J"  ^  a"d  What  'S  SaW  °f 

(c)  The  third  difficulty  is  that  which  attaches  to 

of  Vr'i^z?  ^  'hou8ht  that  a  trace  of  this  Aramaic  paraphrase 

no*.  •  VL:  v    .  uses  the  expression  *  mammon  of  unrighteous- 

foeeVU?.  „       "nd  in  our  Lord's  use  of  the  phrase,  Lk  169 
isee  nxpos.  in.  vu.   1888]  p.  112). 


the  method  of  the  Evangelists  in  reporting  our  Lord's 
sayings.  For  instance,  in  Lk  lla9- 30  our  Lord  says 
that  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  the  men  of  His  own 
generation  save  the  sign  of  Jonah  ;  'for  even,'  He 
adds,  '  as  Jonah  became  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites, 
so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this  genera- 
tion .  the  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation  and  shall  con- 
demn it :  for  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah,  and  behold  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here.' 
It  is  obvious  that  in  Lk.'s  understanding  of  the 
saying  the  parallel  between  Jonah  and  Christ  is 
that  of  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  the  result 
that  his  preaching  had  upon  his  hearers  ;  but  when 
we  turn  to  the*  parallel  in  Mt  1240,  we  find  the  sign 
distinctly  given  as  the  fact  of  Jonah's  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  the  maw  of  the  sea- monster, 
and  as  a  parallel  with  the  Son  of  Man's  being  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
But  the  close  of  the  passage  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Lk.,  so  that  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
this  fantastic  and  allegorical  interpretation  was 
not  due  to  our  Lord  Himself,  but  to  the  Evangelist, 
a  fact  that  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  con- 
sideration that  He  seems  never  to  have  hinted  at 
His  resurrection  except  to  the  immediate  circle  of 
His  disciples.  Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
Mk  7"-  "  and  its  parallel  in  Mt  155- 6,  where  Mk. 
in  the  explanation  of  the  custom  of  Corban  makes 
our  Lord  say,  '  Ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  aught 
for  his  father  or  his  mother,'  while  Mt.  says,  '  He 
shall  not  honour  his  father  (or  his  mother).'  A 
further  study  of  these  two  parallel  passages  will 
also  reveal  the  fact  that  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
quoted  in  each  of  them  has  a  different  connexion 
in  each  Evangelist,  and  that  either  considerable 
freedom  must  have  been  used  in  reporting  our  Lord's 
words,  or  the  Evangelists  have  themselves  intro- 
duced the  passage  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  well-known  method  of  Mt.,  in  particular,  of 
introducing  OT  passages  as  illustrative  of  incidents 
in  our  Lord's  history  or  as  explicative  of  His 
teaching,  makes  it  the  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
the  First  Gospel  to  feel  certain  when  we  have  our 
Lord's  own  words  and  when  the  sayings  are  at- 
tributable to  the  writer. 

3.  How  Jesus  learned  to  know  the  OT.— Jewish 
boys  were  from  their  earliest  years  made  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  OT,  particularly  with  the 
books  of  the  Law  (see  Boyhood,  and  Education). 
They  were  not  only  taught  to  commit  many  pass- 
ages to  memory,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
pretty  widespread  knowledge  of  reading.  While 
the  primary  steps  in  such  education  were  no  doubt 
carried  out  in  the  home,  there  is  pretty  clear  testi- 
mony that  everywhere  schools  for  at  least  ele- 
mentary education  were  established.  Within  the 
home  circle  also  children  were  accustomed  from  a 
very  early  age  to  observe  certain  practices  enjoined 
by  the  Law,  e.g.  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  fast- 
ing on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  simpler  forms 
of  prayer,  and  grace  at  meals.  Boys  at  least,  as 
soon  as  they  could  walk  the  requisite  distance, 
were  required  to  be  present  at  the  chief  festivals 
in  the  Temple,  and  in  particular  were  bound  to 
observe  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  At  the  earliest 
manifestation  of  manhood's  estate  being  reached, 
the  full  observance  of  the  Law  was  enjoined  upon 
the  youth,  and,  consequently,  our  Lord's  appear- 
ance in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  regular  practice  of  the  time. 
On  this  occasion  the  boy  Jesus  gained  His  first 
insight  into  the  Temple  worship.  Whether  He 
returned  at  all,  or  frequently,  during  His  youth  and 
early  manhood,  to  the  Holy  City,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but  in  Nazareth  He  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  constant  attender  at  the  synagogue 
services,  for  such  is  noted  in  the  Gospels  as  being 
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His  practice  ;  and  when  He  returned  to  the  town, 
after  His  public  ministry  had  begun,  it  was  not 
His  presence  in  the  synagogue  that  surprised  His 
fellow-townsmen,  but  the  learning  of  one  whom 
they  had  previously  regarded  as  an  ordinary  com- 
rade. In  the  services  of  the  synagogue  He  would 
be  familiar  not  only  with  the  recognized  reading 
of  the  Law  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  prac- 
tice and  order,  and  may  even  have  been  frequently 
called  upon  in  His  youth  to  read,  but  in  the 
chief  Sabbath  service  He  would  also  become 
familiar  with  passages  read  from  the  Prophets. 
These  might  be  chosen  at  will  by  the  appointed 
reader,  a  practice  of  which  Jesus  probably  availed 
Himself  (Lk  417).  The  Scriptures  were  not  only 
read  in  these  services,  but  were  paraphrased  into 
the  popular  language  of  the  people.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  interpreter  was  a  fixed  official, 
or  whether  his  function  was  left  open  to  be  under- 
taken by  any  competent  member  of  the  congre- 
gation. It  is  at  least  permissible  to  think  that 
Jesus  may  Himself  have  played  this  part  many 
times  in  the  quiet  of  the  Nazareth  synagogue,  and 
by  the  exquisite  appropriateness  of  His  language 
have  already  shown  Himself  capable  of  making 
the  word  of  God  an  attractive  message  to  the  com- 
mon people.  This  is  at  least  a  possible  fancy,  and 
if  it  is  true,  it  would  form  an  excellent  training 
for  His  subsequent  service  as  a  deeper  interpreter 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  both  Law  and  Prophets. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  our  Lord  would  have 
another  advantage  in  gaining  a  familiar  know- 
ledge ol  the  OT,  and  in  enabling  Him  to  use  that 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  His  countrymen,  the 
advantage,  namely,  of  being  familiar  with  another 
language  that  was  then  the  common  speech  of  the 
civilized  world,  namely,  Greek.  The  LXX  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Bible  most  generally 
used  by  the  Jewish  community,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Jesus  Himself  read  it.  In  any  case, 
if  He  could  speak  Greek  (see  art.  Language  of 
Christ),  He  would  have  the  immense  advantage 
that  belongs  to  any  one  who  grows  up  able  to 
speak  and  think  in  two  languages  almost  indiffer- 
ently. It  seems  as  if  the  condition  of  affairs  then 
prevalent  in  Palestine  was  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
or  in  Wales,  at  the  present  moment.  The  people 
will  always  read  a  book  like  the  Bible  by  prefer- 
ence in  their  own  tongue,  and  its  language  will 
naturally  be  most  familiar  to  them  in  that  form, 
but  they  can  at  will  translate  it  into  English, 
though  that  English  may  not,  and  very  likely  will 
not,  agree  verbally  with  the  version  in  use.  Some 
such  process  as  this  may  account  for  many  vari- 
ants that  are  found  in  the  Greek  quotations  from 
the  OT  in  the  pages  of  the  NT.  But  the  alacrity 
thus  attained  in  mental  processes  and  in  the  rapid 
change,  not  only  from  the  idiom  of  one  speech  to 
that  of  another,  but  also  from  the  mental  atmo- 
sphere of  one  to  that  of  another,  is  a  great  educa- 
tion, and  helps  the  man  with  a  natural  gift  as  a 
teacher  to  develop  his  inborn  genius  in  directions 
very  valuable  for  those  he  has  to  teach. 

i.  Jesus  as  interpreter  of  the  OT. — Having  now 
seen  how  Jesus  acquired  His  knowledge  of  the  OT 
Scriptures,  the  next  matter  of  importance  is  to 
discover  how  He  attained  to  His  position  as  an 
interpreter  of  them.  There  was  a  class  of  official 
interpreters,  and  neither  by  training  nor  by  per- 
sonal claim  did  He  belong  to  this  section.  Yet 
His  methods  of  interpretation  created  far  more 
surprise  among  His  hearers  than  did  the  teaching 
of  the  orthodox  and  recognized  men  of  learning. 
It  was  not  only  that  His  methods  possessed  the 
charm  of  novelty,  but  that  they  enabled  the  people 
to  feel  that  for  the  first  time  their  Scriptures  had 
become  a  new  and  living  book,  which  no  longer 


pressed  upon  their  souls  like  a  heavy  burden  but 
itself  enabled  them  to  bear  life's  greatest  loads 
He  became,  therefore,  a  popular  interpreter  of  the 
Book  to  the  weary  heart  of  humanity ;  while  He 
became,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hated  teacher  to  the 
privileged  class,  who  felt  their  profession  endan- 
gered both  by  His  methods  and  by  the  reception  thev 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  crowd.  He  regarded 
the  OT  with  much  more  real  reverence  than  did 
the  scribes,  and,  indeed,  He  spoke  of  it  in  a  way 
that  might  almost  sound  extravagant  in  its  praise 
but  He  also  treated  its  message  with  a  freedom 
that  was  surprising,  and  broke  through  the  husk 
of  the  letter  till  He  found  for  men  the  strength 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  kernel  they  had  not 
before  tasted. 

(a)  The  great  ideas  that  were  regulative  of  the 
OT  revelation  were  also  those  which  guided  the 
conduct  and  practice  of  our  Lord,  ideas  that  were 
central  to  His  thinking,  and  loyalty  to  which  He 
demanded  not  only  from  all  His  followers,  hut 
from  the  people  who  themselves  professed  to  rever- 
ence them.  The  OT  idea  of  righteousness  of  con- 
duct as  consisting  in  both  outward  obedience  to 
the  ceremonial  observance  of  the  Law  and  inward 
obedience  to  its  spiritual  precepts,  were  the  two 
points  round  which  His  own  teaching  and  practice 
appear  to  have  centred.  It  was  this,  we  are  told  (Mt 
316),  that  led  Him  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  John,  as  it  was  this  also  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  made  Him  quote  the 
great  spiritual  commandments  of  the  Law  as  con- 
taining within  themselves  the  secret  of  eternal  life. 

(b)  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  judge  fully 
from  the  scanty  references  preserved  in  the  Gospels 
as  to  how  far  our  Lord  employed  the  histories  of 
the  OT  to  illustrate  His  teaching ;  but  inasmuch 
as  we  have  no  material  other  than  these  upon  which 
to  form  a  judgment,  we  must  examine  the  records 
that  we  possess.  The  difficulty  is  increased,  more- 
over, by  our  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  statements 
are  clearly  those  of  the  Master  Himself,  and  when 
they  are  due  to  the  editing  hand  of  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

In  the  passage,  for  example,  in  which  He  refers  to  Noah's 
flood  (Mt  2437AF.,  Lk  1726f.),  He  has  been  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  history  of  the  world.  In  Mt.  the  words  occur 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  apocalyptic  passage,  which  is  more 
than  likely  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  later  ideas,  and 
more  altered  than  many  sections  of  the  Gospel.  As  Lk.  reports 
the  reference,  it  is  contained  in  a  short  section  of  teaching  to 
the  disciples  that  follows  upon  a  question  asked  by  the  Phari- 
sees ;  hut  it  is  a  section  which  also  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
apocalypse,  and  may  be  a  passage  extracted  by  the  Evangelist 
from  what  the  present  writer  regards  as  most  probably  the  first 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  i.e.  His  apocalyptic  utterances 
about  the  future.  Apocalypse  was  so  favourite  a  form  of  litera- 
ture in  our  Lord's  day,  and  exercised  so  strong  an  influence 
upon  His  contemporaries,  that  it  seems  more  than  likely  that 
the  first  series  of  His  words  to  be  reduced  to  writing  would  be 
that  which  in  form  and  substance  most  readily  fell  in  with 
current  conceptions.  Such  a  collection  of  sayings  also  best 
accounts  for  the  variety  of  form  in  which  this  particular  section 
appears  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  may  also  lie  behind  St. 
Paul's  well-known  passages  in  the  Kpp.  to  the  Thessalomans. 
If  the  theory  here  suggested  is  a  sound  one,  that  collection  of 
our  Lord's  sayings  would  be  in  the  hands  not  only  of  St.  Paul, 
but  probably  also  of  his  correspondents  ;  and  consequently  nis 
language  and  imagery  would  not  only  be  familiar  and  intel- 
ligible, but  would  have  the  authority  of  Christ  behind  it.  in 
the  parallel  passage  in  Lk.,  above  referred  to,  there  'JMdearo 
the  reference  to  Noah  a  reference  to  the  history  of  Lot,  ana.  tne 
fate  of  Sodom  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  is  again  referred,  to 
by  our  Lord  when  He  utters  His  judgment  upon  the  generation 
that  rejected  Him,  and  declares  that  in  the  Final  ^ J«"8™™^1 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  than  for  them  (Mt  1U'°  n  , 
Lk  1012).  In  the  same  connexion  He  makes  reference  to  tne 
fate  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  According  to  Mt  12«>,  our  Lord  speaM 
of  Jonah's  being  swallowed  by  the  sea-monster,  but  froin  uk 
parallel  in  Lk.  we  should  judge  that  the  reference  was  mane 
only  to  Jonah's  preaching  and  the  subsequent  repentance  i» 
the  Ninevites  (Lk  112»-  32). 


ie  iNinevites ! u«.  ii*"-  •"■).  ,„,        .  .    „.„>w. 

All  the  Synoptics  (Mt  123f.,  Mk  Z*Sf-,  Lk  6«)  contain  a  refer 
ence  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  David,  viz.  his  eating  ™f snew 
bread,  and,  according  to  Mk.  and  Lk.,  his  sharing  i»  *"■? ' 
companions.    The  account  of  Mk.  has  a  pecuhardimculty,™ 
much  as  'Abiathar'  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  priest,  » 
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the  OT  narrative  (1  S  21lff-)  states  that  it  was  *  Ahimelech '  (see 
amathar)  To  Elijah  the  prophet  there  is  more  than  one  refer- 
ence In  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the  disciples  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  statement  of  the  religious  authorities 
that  Eliiah  must  be  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  (a  doctrine 
founded  on  Mai  45),  our  Lord  replies  that  the  advent  of 
Fliiah  has  already  taken  place— a  statement  which  in  one  con- 
nexion (Mt  ll14)  is  directly  referred  by  Jesus  in  its  fulfilment 
to  John  the  Baptist,  whereas  in  another  place  (Mt  171')  this 
interpretation  is  given  by  the  Evangelist  himself.  Another 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  same  prophet  is  that  to  his  visit 
to  the  widow  of  Sidon  in  the  time  of  the  great  famine  (Lk 
423f)  where  also  an  illustration  is  taken  from  Elisha's  cleans- 
ins  of  Naaman  the  Syrian.  In  the  former  passage  there  is  again 
a  divergence  from  the  OT  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  famine. 
The  latter  two  passages  occur  in  the  address  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  for  which,  of  course,  we  have  only  the  authority  of 
Lk  •  but  inherent  probability  is  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  using 
such  illustrations  to  show  the  wider  reach  of  His  mission,  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  quite  probable  that  He  would  have  done  so,  as 
Lk  represents,  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry.  We  may 
therefore,  perhaps,  regard  the  fact  of  the  reference  as  a  correct 
tradition,  but  the  place  and  manner  of  it  as  due  to  the  Evangelist 

himself.  ...         ,        ,  .    .    ., 

The  glory  of  the  court  of  Solomon  is  twice  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels,  and  that  in  words  of  Christ.  The  first  instance  is  the 
unfavourable  comparison  between  the  splendour  of  the  great 
monarch  and  the  beauty  of  the  field  flowers  (Mt  629,  Lk  1227). 
The  second  occasion  is  the  reference  to  the  story  of  the  visit  of 
the  'queen  of  the  South'  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  and  the 
argument  that  inasmuch  as  'a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here,' 
she  will  bring  into  condemnation  Christ's  contemporaries.  A 
general  reference  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  prophets  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  is  made  in  the  pathetic  lament  over 
Jerusalem,  attributed  to  our  Lord  in  Mt  2337,  Lk  1334,  while  a 
more  specific  reference  is  contained  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding verses  in  Mt.  —a  passage,  however,  that  is  fraught  with 
peculiar  difficulties.  The  whole  section  is  that  which  contains 
the  woes  uttered  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  bears 
considerable  Jrace  of  later  editing,  even  if  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, in  very  much  of  its  present  form,  to  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel.  The  passage  referred  to  is  contained  in  Mt  2329-36, 
where  the  religious  teachers  are  spoken  of  as  those  who  '  build  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets  and  garnish  the  tombs  of  the  righteous, 
and  who  say,  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  should 
not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.' 
The  passage  then  proceeds  to  a  prophecy  of  what  is  to  happen 
later  to  further  witnesses  that  will  be  sent,  and  of  their  ill- 
treatment  ;  they  are  to  be  scourged  and  persecuted  from  cit3' 
to  city — an  obvious  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  early 
Christian  missionaries,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  with  the  knowledge 
of  their  fate  before  the  writer's  mind.  The  conclusion  of  the 
passage  speaks  of  the  judgment  that  is  to  come  upon  the  men 
of  that  generation  for  all  the  blood  shed  on  the  earth,  from  that 
of  'Abel  the  righteous  unto  the  blood  of  Zachariah,  son  of 
Barachiah,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar.' 
It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  this  last  reference, 
the  supposed  original  passage  (2  Ch  242l)  having  a  different 
name  for  the  father  of  Zachariah  (see  Barachiah).  In  John's 
Gospel  there  is  a  reference  (314)  to  the  brazen  serpent  raised 
by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  His  controversy  with  the 
Sadducees  our  Lord  shows  His  acquaintance  with  the  passage  in 
the  life  of  Moses  that  relates  the  revelation  at  the  burning  bush 
(Mk  1226). 

These  historical  references  may  seem  very  slight, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  Jesus'  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  His  people,  seeing 
that  He  was  able  to  employ  at  will  illustrations 
from  what  one  might  consider  remote  and  un- 
likely incidents  in  the  national  story.  We  must 
remember  also  that  He  was  not  dealing  with 
historical  questions  in  His  teaching,  and  that  all 
references  to  these  are  purely  casual.  He  seems 
to  have  accepted  the  history  as  it  stood  recorded, 
and  not  to  have  dealt  with  it  in  any  critical  spirit ; 
for  what  concerned  Him  most  was  its  spiritual 
significance,  and  this  He  could  best  show  by 
accepting  the  narratives  as  they  stood  in  the 
recognized  Scripture. 

(c)  It  is  of  extreme  interest  to  discover,  if  we 
can,  what  books  of  the  OT  Jesus  turned  to  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  affection.  So  far  as  the  avail- 
able evidence  is  concerned,  it  would  seem,  as  we 
nught  expect,  that  the  writings  which  were  most 
iaimliar  to  Him  were  those  in  which  the  spirit  of 

v  Pr2Enets  reached  its  highest  level,  and  on 
which  His  countrymen  and  fellow-religionists  had 
most  perfectly  matured  their  own  spiritual  life — 
such  books  as  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  and  that  most 
spiritual  setting  forth  of  the  Law,  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.     There  is  another  of  the  prophets 

in  all  likelihood  a  native  of  Galilee,  where  our 


Lord  Himself  was  brought  up — who  seems  to  have 
influenced  His  thought  and  teaching  not  a  little, 
viz.  Hosea.  Out  of  the  39  books  which  compose  the 
OT,  14  are  directly  quoted  by  Jesus  in  the  records 
we  possess.  These  are  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev.,  Num., 
Deut.,  Sam. -Kings,  Ps.,Is.,  Jer.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Zech., 
Malachi.  His  particular  interest  in  Deut.  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation  all 
the  quotations  with  which  He  meets  the  assaults  of 
Satan  are  taken  from  that  book  ;  and  when  He 
declares  the  essence  of  the  Law  to  inquirers  who 
ask  for  it,  He  invariably  states  it  in  the  Deutero- 
nomic  form.  Passages  from  the  Psalms  were  ap- 
parently not  only  frequently  upon  His  lips,  but  He 
used  their  language  on  various  occasions  to  describe 
the  real  significance  of  His  mission,  as  when  He 
refers  (Mt  2142||)  to  the  '  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected '  as  being  significant  of  Himself,  and  so 
consecrated  the  passage  to  the  later  usage  of  the 
Church.  That  He  used  the  Psalms  to  strengthen 
His  own  spiritual  life,  is  pretty  clear  from  various 
instances  in  His  recorded  language  of  their  phrase- 
ology underlying  His  own  forms  of  expression  ;  but 
most  clearly  from  His  words  upon  the  cross,  where 
it  seems  that  one  of  the  Psalms,  the  22nd,  was  the 
subject  of  His  reflexion  in  that  supreme  hour.  Of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  He  evidently  made  frequent 
use.  According  to  the  narrative  in  Lk.  (417f-),  His 
ministry  opened  with  an  appropriation  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  passage  in  Is  61,  which  is 
elsewhere  (Mt  ll5)  employed  as  part  of  the  proof 
that  He  Himself  is  carrying  out  the  Messianic  pro- 
gramme. If  the  reference  to  the  '  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  1619)  be  authentic,  the 
phrase  probably  comes  from  another  passage  in 
Isaiah  (2222),  which  reads,  '  The  key  of  the  house  of 
David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  shall 
open  and  none  shall  shut,  and  he  shall  shut  and 
none  shall  open.'  In  the  case  of  Hosea  it  is  not 
only  that  the  suggestive  words  from  66  are  twice 
quoted  (Mt  913  127),  but  that  the  words  in  which 
He  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  His  resurrection  are 
also  found  in  Hos  62.  Hosea  is  a  prophet  who  is 
fond  of  parables,  and  some  of  his  illustrations  from 
nature  are  those  also  employed  by  Jesus ;  e.g. 
husbandry  (Hos  1012),  grape  culture  (147),  the 
flowers  of  the  field  (104),  the  chaff' on  the  threshing- 
floor  (133  ;  see,  further,  ExpT  x.  [1899]  p.  281).  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  Wisdom  literature  of 
the  OT  should  not  be  directly  quoted  by  Jesus,  and 
that,  in  particular,  there  should  be  no  specific  quota- 
tion from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  though  it  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  section  of  this  article  that  much 
of  its  language  finds  an  echo  in  His  teaching.  We 
shall  find,  too,  traces  of  the  later  Wisdom  literature 
in  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  came  Himself  to  be 
regarded  as  the  incarnate  Wisdom. 

(d)  Jesus'  attitude  to  current  modes  of  interpre- 
tation.— The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  recognized  by 
His  contemporaries  as  being  different  in  character 
from  that  of  the  scribes  ;  yet  He  employed,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  methods.  He  based  His  teaching 
upon  that  of  the  OT,  which  He  interpreted  not 
in  their  manner,  but  on  authoritative  lines  of  His 
own.  The  objections  that  He  urged  against  the 
current  modes  of  interpretation  were  that  they  hid 
under  an  accumulation  of  worthless  tradition  the 
real  truths  which  the  Divine  word  was  designed  to 
teach  ;  while  His  own  method,  in  the  first  place, 
made  clear  the  meaning  of  the  original  utterance  ; 
and,  secondly,  interpreted  it  in  a  clearer  and  fuller 
manner  to  those  whom  He  addressed.  His  method 
of  dealing  with  current  interpretation  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  records  of  His  controversies  with 
His  opponents.  For  example,  they  based  their 
teachings  on  divorce  on  the  permission  given  in 
the  Law  of  Moses ;  Jesus  goes  behind  it  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Creation,  and  shows  how  husband 
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and  wife  were  destined  to  be  one  higher  and  dis- 
tinct unity  from  the  very  beginning.  This  note 
of  idealism  and  spirituality  is  manifest  in  all  our 
Lord's  teaching,  and  mapks  it  out  as  distinct  from 
the  verbal  trifling  of  His  contemporaries.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  tell  some  of  those  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  subtlety  of  their  arguments  that 
they  were  in  error,  and  unable  to  understand  those 
very  Scriptures  which  they  professed  to  interpret 
(Mt  2229,  Mk  1224- 27).  In  His  judgment  many  of  those 
who  were  the  professional  interpreters  of  Scripture 
were  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  their  methods. 
'Ye  have  made  void  the  word  (or  law)  of  God 
because  of  your  tradition '  (Mt  156,  Mk  713),  He  said, 
meaning  that  what  they  considered  to  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  original  commandment  was 
so  contrary  to  its  spirit  as  absolutely  to  make  of 
none  effect  its  purpose.  But  in  the  case  of  His 
own  teaching,  however  revolutionary  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear,  He  claimed  that  it  constituted 
a  fulfilment  of  the  Law  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  He 
asserted  that  loyal  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments, both  in  act  and  precept,  would  be  the 
ground  of  advancement  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
(Mt  517,  20).  There  is  even  a  stronger  passage  in 
the  same  Gospel,  where  our  Lord  is  represented  as 
enjoining  upon  His  disciples  observance  of  all  the 
precepts  taught  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  since 
they  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  Moses  (Mt 
232) ;  but  the  whole  passage  in  which  the  words 
occur  shows  considerable  traces  of  the  influence  of 
later  ideas,  and  can  scarcely  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  a  definite  statement  of  Christ's  own 
personal  teaching.  There  may  be  in  it  a  trace  of 
Jewish  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law  ;  but  the  immediate  context,  in  which  the 
Pharisees  are  most  severely  criticised,  proves  that 
the  prejudice,  if  it  existed  at  all  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  cannot  have  gone  very  deep,  and  we  may 
be  justified  in  seeing  in  the  words  at  least  an 
accurate  reflexion  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  this 
matter.  If  we  may  so  regard  it,  it  is  then  clear 
that  He  had  the  very  highest  estimate  of  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  teaching  of  the  OT,  and  ob- 
jected only  to  such  interpretation  of  it  as  obscured 
its  meaning  or  altered  its  emphasis. 

(e)  We  now  turn  to  the  very  important  and  some- 
what difficult  section  of  our  subject  which  deals 
with  Christ's  discussion  or  use  of  special  passages 
in  the  OT.  *The  first  passage  in  which  we  meet 
this  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation.  This 
is,  ot  course,  a  pictorial  representation  of  an  in- 
ward struggle,  which  must  have  been  related  to  His 
disciples  in  the  parabolic  form  in  which  we  now 
possess  the  story.  But  it  is  nevertheless  extremely 
important  to  find  Him  reverting  time  and  again 
to  that  one  book  in  the  OT  (Deut.)  which  we  have 
already  discovered  was  one  of  His  favourites.  In 
its  highest  spiritual  teaching  He  seems  to  have 
found  the  best  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the 
evil  suggestions  that  reached  Him  from  the  current 
conception  as  to  the  Messianic  Kingdom  preva- 
lent among  His  contemporaries,  and  which  also 
affected  even  the  inner  circle  of  His  disciples.  *In 
following  the  course  of  the  First  Gospel,  we  next 
come  upon  the  long  series  of  teachings  contained 
in  the  so-called  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and  there 
(521)  the  first  passage  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
consists  of  a  condemnation  of  quotations  from 
Ex.  and  Deut.  where  the  old  Law  had  spoken 
of  killing.  Jesus  interprets  its  meaning  as  signi- 
fying an  attitude  of  the  inward  temper  rather 
than  an  outward  act,  and,  according  to  the  form 
in  which  the  saying  has  reached  us,  increases  the 
severity  of  the  judgment  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tempt shown  in  the  expression  of  inward  hatred 
used  against  a  brother.  Here  again,  however, 
the  whole   nature    of   the   expressions   employed 


seems  to  point  toward  a  colouring  of  this  original 
saying  under  the  influence  of  a  later  Christian 
tradition ;  and  it  is  probably  a  narrowed  and  in- 
tensified form  of  some  simpler  word  of  Jesus  which 
the  early  Christian  community  edited  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contain  a  severe  and  solemn  warning 
against  careless  speech — a  fault  which,  as  is  evident 
both  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistle  of  James  (3»-'» 
411-12),  was  sadly  prevalent.  *In  the  same  passage 
of  Mt.  (522)  we  have  the  first  reference  to  Gehenna 
a  word  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  records  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  This  name  for  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment of  the  dead  had  become  familiar  in  the 
literature  of  later  Judaism,  meeting  us  frequently 
for  instance,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (see  272  842 
9026).  A  similar  elevation  and  intensification  of 
the  law  of  purity  is  found  in  vv.27-32.  *In  Mt  5s3 
we  have  quotations  from  Num.  and  Deut.  with 
reference  to  false  swearing.  Here,  in  interpreting 
the  passage,  Jesus  goes  much  further  than  the 
precept  of  the  older  Law,  and  inculcates  such 
perfect  truthfulness  as  not  to  necessitate  any  form 
of  oath.  Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  (5]2),  so  that  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  early  Christian  assemblies.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  statement,  sub- 
stantially as  we  find  it,  being  attributed  to  Jesus. 
Such  teaching  had  already  been  given  in  Judaism, 
and  a  close  parallel  is  found  in  Sir  237_n,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  read  :  '  Accustom  not  thy  mouth 
to  an  oath,  and  be  not  accustomed  to  the  naming 
of  the  Holy  One.  A  man  of  many  oaths  shall  be 
filled  with  iniquity,  and  the  scourge  shall  not 
depart  from  his  house.'  In  the  book  of  the  Slav- 
onic Enoch  also  (481)  the  sons  of  Enoch  are  taught 
not  to  swear  by  heaven,  by  earth,  or  by  any  other 
creature.  The  next  citation  deals  with  the  law  of 
retaliation  (v.38),  and  here  again  the  interpreter 
goes  even  further,  and  practically  reverses  the 
theory  of  the  OT.  In  place  of  exacting  an  equiva- 
lent for  any  injury,  He  definitely  inculcates  the 
principle  of  rendering  voluntary  service  where 
unreasonable  exaction  has  already  been  practised. 
To  the  next  quotation  (v.43)  no  direct  parallel  can 
be  discovered,  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  senti- 
ment, 'Hate  thine  enemy,'  being  Dt  236  'Thou 
shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  prosperity  all 
thy  days  for  ever ' ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  that  the  form  of  the  word  here  quoted  by 
Jesus  either  represents  some  traditional  form  of 
the  Law  which  has  not  been  otherwise  preserved, 
or  that  it  embodies  in  a  succinct  form  an  idea  that 
had  hardened  itself  into  ordinary  practice. 

In  the  eulogy  of  John  the  Baptist,  reported  in 
Mt  11,  Jesus  is  represented  as  quoting  the  passage 
in  Mai  31  with  reference  to  His  great  predecessor. 
Inasmuch  as  this  verse  is  elsewhere  used  by  the 
Evangelists  as  descriptive  of  John,  and  as  we  have 
other  traces  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not,  till  a 
later  time,  understand  our  Lord's  reference  to  him 
as  fulfilling  the  function  of  Elijah,  and  as  we 
remember  also  Mt.'s  fondness  for  introducing  01 
quotations  on  every  possible  occasion,  we  cannot 
feel  certain  about  the  attribution  of  these  words  to 
Jesus,  but  they  seem  quite  probable.  Later  in  the 
same  chapter  (v.23)  the  form  in  which  the  judgment 
is  pronounced  on  Capernaum  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  of  Is  1413"17,  and  serves  to  show  not  only 
how,  on  solemn  occasions,  Jesus  would  readily 
fall  into  the  familiar  language  of  OT  prophecy, 
but  how  He  was  always  prepared  to  apply  «s 
teaching  to  the  needs  and  moral  issues  of  His  own 

•  We  pass  next  to  the  passage  in  Mt  154,  where 
again  our  Lord  is  discussing  a  definite  commana- 
ment  of  the  Law,  which  He  cites  in  a  double  torn) 
contained  in  Ex  2012  and  2117,  combining  the  pass- 
ages without  strict  verbal  accuracy.    Starting  irom 
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this  precept,  He  proceeds  to  discuss  and  to  condemn 
the  casuistical  tradition  that  had  been  reared  upon 
:t  and  reveals  perhaps  an  acquaintance  with  Pr 
<>8-J  where  the  writer  is  in  sympathy  with  Jesus  in 
condemning  the  man  who  regards  the  robbery  of 
father  and  mother  as  being  no  transgression.  In 
the  same  context  our  Lord  is  made  to  quote  Is  2913 
in  a  form  that  diverges  even  from  the  LXX.  The 
usual  difficulty  has  here,  of  course,  to  be  faced, — 
Did  Jesus  actually  use  the  words,  or  are  they  in- 
serted by  the  Evangelist  in  order  to  give  a  definite 
completion  to  his  paragraph,  and  to  carry  out  his 
theory  of  finding  appropriate  illustrative  passages 
from  the  OT  for  as  many  as  possible  of  his  events  ? 
The  rebuke  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  defilers  of 
the  Temple  (Mt  2113)  consists  of  a  combination  of 
Is  567  and  Jer  7U,  but  does  not  call  for  more  than 
a  simple  note  of  the  fact  that  here  also  we  see  that 
intimate  knowledge  which  could  seize  at  once  on 
the  phrases  most  appropriate  for  His  purpose.  In 
Mt  22  we  find  three  special  discussions  of  passages 
recorded.  The  first  (v.3"-)  is  that  of  Ex  36,  which 
Jesus  uses  as  an  argument  for  the  reality  of  the 
life  after  death.  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  was 
His  own  original  interpretation  of  the  passage,  or 
whether  He  was  here  giving  His  assent  to  some  ideas 
about  it  that  were  then  current ;  but  in  any  case  it 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  high  level  to  which  He 
was  able  to  raise  the  frequently  trivial  discus- 
sions of  the  literalists.  In  vv.37"39  He  shows  Him- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  most  spiritual  teachers 
of  His  own  (fay,  insisting  on  the  primary  import- 
ance of  the  inward  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  upon 
Love  as  its  most  perfect  and  adequate  fulfilment. 
According  to  another  version  of  the  same  incident 
(Mk  1232),  His  answer  won  from  His  interlocutor 
the  response,  '  Of  a  truth,  Master,  thou  hast  well 
said  that  he  is  one,  and  there  is  none  other  but 
he :  and  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with 
all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  strength, 
and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is  much  more 
than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices.'  If 
this,  as  it  appears  to  do,  represents  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  shows  how  Jesus  won 
the  sympathy  of  the  finest  spirits  of  His  day,  and 
by  His  interpretation  of  the  Law  was  enabled  to 
appeal  to  their  better  nature. 

The  final  example  in  this  chapter  (v.42ff)  is  the 
difficult  one  of  Christ's  question  about  Ps  1101. 
An  altogether  exaggerated  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  passage,  because  of  its  supposed 
bearing  on  questions  of  criticism.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  Jesus  speaks  under  the  limitations  of 
the  literary  knowledge  of  His  time,  and  that  He 
and  His  hearers  regarded  the  Psalm  as  representing 
David's  own  personal  sentiments.  But  a  matter 
that  is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  point  of  the 
argument  lies  in  David's  being  regarded  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  what  he  said. 
He  designates  the  expected  Messiah  as  his  Lord, 
and  yet  the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  being,  according 
to  the  flesh,  David's  son.  This  seems  to  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  All  that  Jesus  does  is 
here  to  state  the  dilemma,  and  enjoy  the  discredit 
of  Hb  adversaries  when  they  were  unable  to  solve 
*t-  He  Himself  offers  no  solution.  In  this  case  it 
appears  that,  as  on  one  or  two  occasions,  He  was 
h!!gPSulng  to  the  thoughtful  among  His  auditors 
that  the  ordinary  literal  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
c"re  were i  perfectly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
at  the  religious  soul,  and  that  His  main  endeavour 
**as  to  lead  them  to  revise  their  methods,  and  to 
understand  that  only  the  spiritually  minded  could 
understand  the  Divine  revelation.  Cf.,  for  the 
»me  purpose,  His  statement  that  John  the  Baptist 

TV,    j-Iljah  sP°ken  of  by  Malachi. 

ihe  difficulties  that  we  have  encountered  in  Mt. 
»re  even  more  pronounced  when  we  pass  to  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  several  passages  in  John's  Gospel.  There 
the  idealizing  process  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
we  cannot  be  definitely  certain,  especially  when 
we  are  dealing  with  quotations,  that  we  have  the 
words  of  Jesus  at  all.  In  645,  where  Jesus  is  speak- 
ing of  the  impossibility  of  any  man's  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  Him  without  the  previous  influence 
of  His  Father,  this  statement  is  supported  by  a 
quotation  from  Is  5413,  wherein  the  prophet  speaks 
of  the  people  being  directly  enlightened  by  God. 
This  is  one  of  the  references  that  would  suggest 
themselves  to  a  writer  familiar  with  the  OT,  but  it 
has  no  special  bearing  on  the  argument  of  the 
passage,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  gloss. 
The  next  passage  is  a  very  difficult  one,  though 
its  very  difficulty  makes  it  more  probable  that 
it  is  to  be  referred  in  its  present  form  to  Jesus 
Himself,  since  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  later 
writer  would  have  added  to  his  own  problems  by 
quoting  as  Scripture  something  of  which  the  origin 
is  so  obscure.  The  words  referred  to  are  those  in 
7s8  '  He  that  believeth  in  me,  as  the  scripture  has 
said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.'  Now  the  passages  suggested  as  the  origin 
of  this  saying— e.g.  Is  123  4320  443-551  58n,  Ezk 
471"12,  Zee  131  148,  and  Jn  414— have,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, very  little  resemblance  to  it.  The  passage 
last  cited,  with  its  phrase,  '  a  well  of  water 
unto  eternal  life,'  has  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
form  of  the  words,  but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it 
to  be  the  actual  source.  One  seems  driven  to  con- 
clude, with  Hiihn,  that  the  reference  must  be  to 
some  passage  in  a  writing  not  now  known  to  us 
(see,  for  some  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the 
possible  origin  of  the  phrase,  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Hdcom.  ad  loc. ).  * 

(/)  It  is  not  only,  or  perhaps  mainly,  in  such 
definite  quotations  as  we  have  already  considered 
that  our  impression  of  Jesus  as  a  student  of  the 
OT  is  most  clear,  but  when  we  read  through  the 
body  of  His  teaching,  and  see  how  it  is  everywhere 
permeated  by  OT  ideas  and  coloured  by  OT  lan- 
guage. When,  for  example,  we  read  the  Beatitudes 
in  Mt  5,  we  can  almost  parallel  them  from  passages 
in  the  OT.  For  example,  Ps  37n  '  The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  land  ' ;  Pr  2'-'1  '  The  upright  shall  dwell 
in  the  land,  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it.' 
Again,  as  illustration  of  vv.6"8,  we  have  the  words  in 
Ps  243  '  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ? 
He  that  hath  .  a  pure  heart ' ;  while  the  very 
form  in  which  these  great  utterances  are  couched 
is  reminiscent  of  OT  language,  where  the  Beatitude 
is  a  favourite  form  of  stating  great  and  precious 
truths.  When,  again,  we  regard  the  continual 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  God's  Fatherhood,  which 
many  have  considered  to  be  the  central  point  of 
His  revelation,  we  are  reminded  how  widespread  a 
basis  He  found  for  this  in  the  OT,  in  such  passages 
as  Dt  32s,  Mai  210-  K,  Is  6316,  and  elsewhere.  The 
idea  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  so  often  upon  His  lips — e.g.  in  Mt  811  '  I 
say  unto  you,  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  the  west,'  etc. — finds  its  prototype  in  such 
passages  as  Is  435f-,  and  more  closely  still  in  Ps 
1073.  For  the  darker  as  well  as  for  the  lighter 
colours  of  His  picture  He  seems  also  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  words  of  His  predecessors,  since  we 
find  that  the  foreshadowing  of  trouble  within  the 

*  Albert  J.  Edmunds  (Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels)  con- 
tends that  the  words  are  quoted  from  a  Buddhist  writing,  the 
Patisambhida-maggo  ('  Way  to  Supreme  Knowledge  ')•  See 
ExpT  xviii.  [1906]  p.  100.  Cf.  also  Clemen,  Der  Gebrauch  des 
AT  in  den  NT  Schriften,  pp.  36,  37,  who  regards  the  words 
as  referring  not  to  one  passage,  but  to  the  general  teaching  of 
the  OT  on  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  third  passage  in 
John's  Gospel  should  also  be  noted  where  (1034)  Jesus  quotes 
Ps  826,  where  the  words  are  applied  a  fortiori  to  Himself.  In 
Jn  8**  we  have  a  reference  to  the  story  recorded  in  Gn  48. 9. 
Cf.  Wellhausen,  Erweiterunqen  und  Aenderungen  im  Vierten 
Evangelium  [1907],  pp.  19-24.     Cf.  also  Jn  1525  and  1318. 
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family  circle,  owing  to  obedience  to  His  message 
as  set  forth  in  Mt  1021,  has  the  closest  parallel  in 
Mic  76.  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that 
the  actions  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  His  words,  were 
prompted  by  reminiscences  of  the  OT.  For  in- 
stance, the  story  of  Elisha,  recorded  in  2  K  44a"44, 
may  have  suggested  the  providing  of  a  meal  for 
the  multitude  in  the  desert  place,  the  words  of  Ps 
699  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (see  Jn  217),  and  the 
memory  of  the  prophecy  in  Zee  99  may  have  been 
the  thought  that  prompted  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  Sometimes  also  the  OT  seems  to 
have  afforded  a  theme  for  a  parable,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Vineyard  (cf.  Is  51  with  Mt  2133),  or  the 
Lost  Sheep  (Lk  153) ;  and  the  allegory  of  the  Shep- 
herd in  Jn  10  may  have  as  its  literary  origin  Ezk 
3411.  Jesus'  great  utterance  about  the  future  of 
His  Church,  as  well  as  about  the  perils  that  were 
about  to  come  upon  His  fellow-countrymen,  has 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  OT  (cf.  e.g.  Mt 
2421  with  Dn  121  2424,  Dt  132"4 ;  2429  with  Is  1310, 
Am  89  ;  2431  with  Is  2713,  Zee  1210).  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  passage  will  reveal  many  more. 
Very  pathetic  is  the  interest  of  the  sayings  recorded 
from  the  Cross,  where  Jesus  is  reported  to  have 
quoted,  in  the  language  of  His  childhood,  the  first 
verse  of  the  22nd  Psalm.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  whole  of  this  to  the  circumstances  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out ;  and,  according  to  Lk  234e, 
His  last  words  were  an  adaptation  of  Ps  31\* 
These  are  to  be  taken  only  as  instances  of  what  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  help  of 
such  a  guide  as  Hiihn,  will  reveal  to  any  student 
in  frequently  unsuspected  places ;  and  the  great 
significance  of  the  study  does  not,  of  course,  arise 
from  the  interest  or  ingenuity  of  the  parallel  that 
can  be  drawn,  but  from  the  fact  that  such  a  study 
reveals  how  thoroughly  imbued  Jesus  was  with  the 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  OT. 

(g)  A  subject  of  wider  reach,  though  also  of 
greater  difficulty,  is  the  endeavour  to  discover  to 
what  extent  Jesus  was  familiar  with,  and  employed, 
the  Jewish  literature  that  lies  outside  the  OT.  It 
is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject ;  but  the 
more  carefully  it  is  investigated,  the  more  clear 
does  it  become  that  if  He  does  not  actually  quote 
from  any  of  that  literature,  He  was  either  Himself 
familiar  with  it  at  first  hand,  or  its  ideas  and 
language  had  so  influenced  Himself  and  His  con- 
temporaries that  many  of  His  ideas,  and  even  forms 
of  speech,  are  practically  identical  with  what  we 
find  in  that  literature. 

In  the  extra-canonical  Wisdom  literature  we  are  familiar  with 
many  personifications  of  Wisdom,  and  traces  of  this  are  found 
in  two  passages  given  in  Mt  ll19  and  Lk  735.  The  ordinary 
text  of  the  former  passage  reads,  '  Wisdom  is  justified  by  her 
works';  but  some  JISS  read  'children'  in  place  of  'works,' 
thus  conforming  it  to  the  passage  in  Lk.  where  the  verse  stands, 
'  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children,'  and  a  comparison  may 
be  made  with  Wis  7---81  and  Sir  11-20.  Again,  the  passage  at 
the  close  of  Mt  11  has  several  reminiscences  of  the  same  litera- 
ture, e.g.  Sir  2419  reads,  '  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  are  desirous  of 
me,  and  be  ye  filled  with  my  produce ' ;  5123  '  Draw  near  unto 
me,  ye  unlearned,  and  lodge  in  the  house  of  instruction ' ;  cf.  also 
1724.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  suggests  the  manner  in 
which  Wisdom  speaks  in  the  books  referred  to.  Again,  the 
longer  and  more  elaborate  addresses  in  Jn.  have  a  suggestion  of 
the  speeches  of  Wisdom,  and  may  well  be  modelled  upon  them. 
In  some  such  way  the  marked  difference  between  the  addresses 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics  may  be  accounted  for. 
Wisdom  is  always  represented  as  addressing  her  disciples,  and 
so  these  words  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  the  innermost  circle 
of  His  chosen  friends  may  have  been  modelled  by  the  Incarnate 
Wisdom  on  the  lines  of  His  great  forerunners.  In  this  con- 
nexion there  is  one  very  interesting  reference  also  contained  in 

*  Traces  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are  to  be  discovered  in 
several  places  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  e.g.  the  metaphors  of  the 
way  and  the  light  (cf.  Pr  623  1412  418. 19  with  Mt  713,  Jn  1110 
iir>'  }™j?e  oi  hld  treasure  and  merchandise  (cf.  Pr  24  314- 15  with 
Mt  1344-46).  Tne  germs  of  certain  parables  are  also  to  be  found 
there  •  e.g.  Pr  328  as  that  of  the  parable  recorded  in  Lk  115-8 . 

.  t  ,  !  ?£  Lk  ul6>  Mt  2210 1  aI'<l  even  more  clearly  Pr  256. 7, 
of.  Lk  1410  ;  an(j  pr  2427,  cf.  Lk  1428 


Lk.  (II49),  '  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of  God  I  will  spurt 
unto  them  prophets,'  etc.  No  OT  parallel  can  be  discovered  for 
these  words,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  either  that 
they  are  quoted  from  some  work  now  lost,  or  that  our  Lorrt 
here  uses'  the  term  '  wisdom  of  God '  in  the  most  general  sens* 
as  indicative  of  the  Spirit  which  moved  in  all  the  prophets  In 
Jn  437  there  is  a  saying  quoted,  '  One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth,  which  may,  of  course,  be  a  popular  proverb  though 
words  of  somewhat  similar  character  are  found  in  Job' 318  o„j 
they  may  have  occurred  in  the  exact  form  quoted  in  Jn  in 
some  writing  now  lost. 

The  well-known  name  whereby  our  Lord  most  commonly  srjeak. 
of  Himself,  namely,  '  Son  of  Man,'  though  derivable  from  Daniel 
(713),  is  so  comm0ri  a  title  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  His  use  of  it  is  influenced  therebv 
This  is  the  more  certain  when  we  remember  how  in  these 
writings  the  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Son  of  Man  are 
paralleled  by  certain  sayings  in  the  Gospels,  e.g.  His  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  in  the  glory  of  the  angels.  Such 
ideas  also  as  those  of  the  imminence  of  the  Redemption  the 
sitting  on  the  twelve  thrones,  the  authority  given  to  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  the  definite  doctrine  of  Gehenna,  are  all  familiar  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  '  the  influence  of  which  on  the  NT,'  according 
to  Professor  Charles,  'has  been  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
other  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepigraphal  books  taken  together ' 
To  the  same  book  are  attributable  developments  in  the  doctrine 
of  Hades  and  of  the  resurrection, — ideas  which  appear  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  in  such  sayings  as  '  sons  of 
the  resurrection,'  and  the  answer  to  the  Sadducees'  question 
about  marriage.  In  the  same  book  also  are  found  doctrines 
about  demons,  which  throw  light  upon  the  conceptions  of  the 
NT ;  e.g.  that  they  are  disembodied  spirits  (cf.  Mt  1243-45) ;  that 
their  punishment  is  to  be  deferred  till  the  Final  Judgment, 
hence  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (Mt 
829),  who  asks,  'Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before 
the  time?'  The  subjection  of  all  the  evil  spirits  to  Satan  or 
Beelzebub  (cf .  Mt  1224-27)  is  also  a  doctrine  found  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch. 

Another  interesting  group  of  writings  is  the  'Psalms  of 
Solomon.'  which  at  the  latest  were  probably  put  into  circulation 
about  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  seem  to  have 
exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  on  His  contemporaries.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  point  to  any  actual  quotations  from 
these  writings  in  the  NT,  but  they  show  the  growth  of  certain 
important  ideas  which  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  unique 
in  our  Lord's  teaching ;  e.g.  the  use  of  the  word  'Christ'  as  a 
title  of  the  expected  Deliverer ;  the  definite  statement  that  He  is 
to  be  a  son  of  David  (cf .  Ps-Sol  17=3  with  Mt  2242-45).  in  the  third 
of  these  Psalms  we  find  a  careful  description  of '  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,'  and  the  germ  of  the  parable 
of  the  '  strong  man '  (Mt  1229)  is  found  in  Ps-Sol  54. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  reference  to 
special  passages  is  the  effect  upon  the  general 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  generation  in  which 
Christ  lived  and  worked,  created  and  moulded  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  literature  intermediate 
between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  We  have  to  read 
that  literature  to  understand  many  of  the  ideas  that 
were  then  current,  and  to  find  the  conceptions 
that  underlay  much  of  the  phraseology  which  to 
us  seems  new  and  specifically  Christian,  but  which 
had  been  gradually  evolved  in  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. Jesus  and  His  disciples  were,  of  course, 
children  of  their  time  in  this  matter,  and  He  was 
bound  to  speak  in  terms  intelligible  to  His  con- 
temporaries. What  is  wonderful  is  the  manner  in 
which  He  cleared  these  ideas  of  many  foolish 
interpretations,  and  delivered  them  from  a  merely 
fanciful  exegesis.  . 

5.  Traditional  sayings  of  Jesus  that  reveal 
dependence  upon  the  OT.— When  we  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  the  sayings  that  are  attributed  to 
Jesus  in  sources  outside  the  NT,  our  difficulties 
are,  of  course,  increased  ;  for  here  we  are  on  less 
certain  ground  of  information,  and  there  is  a, 
greater  likelihood  of  the  writers  being  mfluencea 
by  the  literature  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
Still,  it  will  not  serve  to  allow  any  theory  or 
imitation  to  account  for  all  these  recorded  utter- 
ances, and  some  of  the  best  authenticated  ot  tnem 
must  now  be  examined  in  the  light  of  our  present 
purpose. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  famous  saying  from  the i  Gjwrf 
according  to  the  Hebrews.     In  this  work  Jesus  Hunsoi" 
speaker,   and  the   saving  referred  to  runs  as  follows . 
Saviour  himself  says,  Just  now  the  Holy  Spirit  my  mother  w 
me  by  one  of  my  hairs,  and  bore  me  away  to  the  grea >  ""j. 
Tabor.'    This  seemingly  extravagant  figure i  is  not  MJ»J$ 
grotesque  as  might  be  supposed,  for  m  Ezk 8^ we  "J""^ 
Lord  taking  the  prophet  6y  a  lock  of  his  head,  and  the  8J»™ 
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lifting  him  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is  described 
as  being  lifted  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  while  the  notion  of 
transportation  without  specification  of  the  method  is  by  no 
nieansuncominon  in  prophetic  narratives.  There  is  the  ascetic 
character  of  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians,  where,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Salome, 
as  to  when  the  power  of  death  shall  end,  the  Lord  saj's,  '  So 
long  as  ye  women  bear  children ;  for  I  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  womankind.'  These  words  do  not  seem  at  all  in 
agreement  with  the  general  tenor  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  paradox  is  modified  in 
the  later  part  of  the  section  ;  but  the  words  as  they  stand  have 
a  reference  to  such  sayings  as  that  found  in  Sir  25s4  and  other 
passages  where  women  are  spoken  of  with  great  severity.  In 
the  saying  contained  in  the  first  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus,  '  Except 
ye  make  the  Sabbath  a  real  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father,' 
there  may  be  a  reference  to  Is  &8&- 14.  There  is  a  class  of  sayings 
found  in  one  form  or  another  in  several  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  and  attributed  to  our  Lord ;  e.g.  '  He  that  is  near  me 
is  near  the  fire '  (Or.  Horn,  in  Jer.  xx.  3),  '  He  that  is  near  the 
Lord  is  full  of  stripes '  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  7.  35).  Both  of 
these  have  a  close  parallel  to  a  passage  in  Jth  8*! '  For  he  hath 
not  tried  us  in  the  fire  as  he  did  them  to  search  out  their  hearts, 
neither  hath  he  taken  vengeance  on  us ;  but  the  Lord  doth 
scourge  them  tljat  come  near  unto  him  to  admonish  them.'  In 
the  Clem.  Horn.  19,  20,  we  find  our  Lord  saying,  '  Keep  my 
mystery  for  me  and  the  sons  of  my  house ' ;  and  Westcott  has 
pointed  out  that  Theodotion's  version  of  Is  24*6  reads,  'My 
mystery  for  me,  my  mystery  for  me  and  mine.'  The  words 
now  found  in  1  P  48  and  there  frequently  taken  as  a  quotation 
of  Pr  1012,  viz.  'Love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,'  is  by  Clem. 
Alex.  (Peed.  iii.  12. 91)  and  others  attributed  to  Jesus.  It  seems 
probable  enough  that  He  might  have  used  the  expression,  and 
not  less  so  even  if  it  is  a  quotation  from  the  OT.  Another 
saying  found  in  Justin  (Dial.  Tryph.  xlvii.),  and  other  authori- 
ties, is,  '  In  whatsoever  I  may  find  you,  in  this  also  will  I  judge 
you,'  which  is,  of  course,  reminiscent  of  Jn  5'<"> ;  and  both  of 
these  may  go  back  upon  Ezk  1830  and  2414.    A  very  remarkable 


i  given  in  Iren.  v.  33,  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  descrip- 
tive of  the  days  of  the  final  glory,  and  the  extreme  fruitfulness 
of  the  vines  and  grain,  and  also  of  the  universal  peace  through- 
out the  animal  creation.  The  passage,  which  is  extraordinary 
in  character,  has  much  resemblance  to  those  found  in  Is  ll6  9, 
Am  913,  and  a  very  close  one  to  Apoc.  Bar  209. 

6.  Christ's  methods  as  suggestive  of  our  attitude 
towards  OT  problems. — From  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion of  our  Lord's  study  and  employment  of  the 
OT  we  may  be  able  to  discover  several  principles 
which  seem  to  have  guided  Him  in  His  use  of  that 
literature. — (a)  He  subjected  Himself  to  its  spiritual 
authority,  but  in  no  respect  did  He  forego  His  in- 
tellectual right  to  judge  for  Himself  about  details 
of  its  teaching.  The  mere  fact  that  words  were 
written  in  the  Scriptures  did  not  suffice  to  render 
them  authoritative  for  Him ;  in  fact,  He  selected 
teaching  which  seemed  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Kingdom  He  had  come  to  declare,  and 
in  His  interpretation  of  sayings  that  He  did  accept 
He  was  not  afraid  to  pass  by  altogether  received 
opinion  or  current  explanation,  if  He  felt  these  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  original 
declaration  of  the  Divine  will.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  words,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,' 
etc.,  Jesus  seems  to  support  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions of  the  words,  and  even  to  give  His  authority 
to  the  allegorists.  But  on  more  careful  examina- 
tion we  find  that  His  exegesis  is  really  a  spiritual 
one,  and  that  if  the  actual  words  can  scarcely  be 
taken,  in  their  original  use,  to  bear  the  meaning  He 
puts  upon  them,  at  all  events  His  reading  of  them 
is  not  forced,  but  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  to 
the  spiritual  realities  underlying  them.—  (b)  As  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  the  critical  questions 
connected  with  Jonah  or  the  110th  Psalm  did  not 
emerge  in  His  time,  neither  does  His  treatment  of 
either  passage  depend  upon  the  judgment  formed 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  original.  Whatever 
the  character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  whoever 
wrote  it,  the  hero  of  the  book  remains  as  significant 
as  a  sign  to  Christ's  contemporaries ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Psalmist  it  is  the  significance  of  his 
words  as  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
which  Jesus  lays  stress  ;  and  this  is  equally  the 
case  whenever  the  Psalm  was  written,  and  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  it.      The  same  things  apply 

j0Ur  lord's  treatment  of  narratives  in  Genesis 
and  other  parts  of  the  OT.    His  treatment  of  these 


passages  is  of  immense  significance  for  us,  there- 
fore, as  showing  that  it  is  the  truths  embodied  in 
the  writing  which  we  have  to  discover  and  apply, 
and  that  the  mere  outward  form  of  the  revelation 
is  of  little  significance. — (c)  Again,  it  is  helpful  to 
find  that  Jesus  recognizes  the  process  of  evolution 
that  took  place  in  OT  revelation.  It  is  not  only 
that  He  sets  aside  certain  precepts  of  the  Law,  but 
that  He  sees  clearly  that  those  who  in  the  past 
were  deprived  of  the  privileges  that  a  later  age 
possessed  would  also  be  judged  in  accordance  with 
their  opportunities.  Thus  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba  would  find  more  lenient  treatment 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment  than  the  cities  that  had 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  Christ,  but  rejected 
Him.  This  great  spiritual  principle  carries  us 
very  far  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  OT  problems, 
but  in  that  of  the  relation  of  God  to  heathen 
peoples,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  we  regard  the 
revelation  contained  in  other  religious  systems. 
When  He  speaks  of  Abraham  '  seeing  his  day,'  it 
is  also  an  indication  of  the  same  mental  attitude, 
and  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  apprehension  of 
great  spiritual  truths,  even  when  these  are  veiled 
under  forms  of  expression  that  render  them  difficult 
of  apprehension. — (d)  Of  great  significance  also 
is  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  used  the  OT  as  the 
source  of  His  own  spiritual  life.  It  is  not  only,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  He  was  so  imbued  with  its 
letter  and  spirit  that  He  could  employ  it  at  all 
moments  of  temptation  and  trial,  but  also  that  He 
based  upon  it  His  greatest  doctrines,  developing 
and  purifying  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood, 
the  Kingdom  of  righteousness,  the  Messiah,  the 
Final  Judgment,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  mission 
of  Israel  (see  Charles  in  Expos.  VI.  v.  [1902]  p.  258). 
He  found  also,  it  would  appear,  the  very  forms  of 
His  teaching  in  OT  examples.  The  parable,  which 
has  been  so  often  regarded  as  His  most  significant 
invention,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  pages  of  the 
prophets.  The  aphoristic  forms  in  which  so  many 
of  His  utterances  are  cast  seem  based  upon  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ;  while,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  longer  addresses  have  a  resemblance 
to  sections  of  the  Wisdom  literature.  He  was 
Himself  reckoned  by  His  contemporaries  to  be  a 
great  prophet,  so  that  they  saw  the  resemblance 
between  His  words  and  those  of  His  great  pre- 
decessors. As  a  preacher,  therefore,  He  found 
His  models  in  the  religious  literature  of  His  own 
people,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  use  He  made  of 
these,  the  modifications  that  He  found  requisite, 
and  the  development  that  His  own  religious  genius 
effected,  may  all  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those 
who  have  in  the  present  day  to  apply  not  only 
Christ's  teaching,  but  that  which  He  Himself 
received  and  accepted,  and  which  is  implied  in  all 
that  He  taught.  (See  for  interesting  and  valuable 
discussions  of  this  latter  point,  Bugge,  Die  Haujit- 
Parabeln  Jesu  ;  and  Fie  big,  Altjud.  Glcichnisse 
und  die  Gleichnisse  Jesu). 

Literature.  —The  two  best  books  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject  treated  in  the  above  article  are  Huhn,  Die  Alttest. 
Citate  und  Reminiscenzen  im  NT,  and  Dittmar,  Vetus  Test,  in 
Novo.  Both  of  these  works  contain  most  careful  references  to 
the  OT  parallels,  and  also  to  the  passages  in  the  extra-canonical 
literature  ;  and,  where  questions  of  various  readings  or  other 
difficulties  occur,  these  also  are  noted  and  discussed.  Probably 
the  best  work  in  English  of  a  similar  nature  is  C.  H.  Toy, 
Quotations  in  the  NT.  This  has  the  advantage  of  printing  in 
important  passages  the  Hebrew,  LXX,  and  NT  texts  side  by 
side,  and  contains  fuller  discussions  of  many  passages  than  the 
German  volumes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  references  are 
not  so  full.  An  older,  but  useful  book,  is  Turpie's  The  Old 
Test,  and  the  New,  which  has  much  information,  not  given,  how- 
ever, in  very  careful  fashion ;  and  another  work  by  the  same 
author  bears  on  the  question,  The  New  Test,  view  of  the  Old. 
A  valuable  chapter  by  S.  Davidson  on  Quotations  from  the  OT 
and  the  NT  is  contained  in  Home's  Introduction^,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  chs.  28  to  32.  Of  great  value  is  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Clemen  in  his  Der  Gebrauch  des  AT  in  den  NT 
Schriften,  pp.  20-26.     For  a  more  popular  treatment,  see  Rose 
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Rae,  Bow  Jesus  handled  Holy  Writ ;  Peters,  '  Christ's  Treat- 
ment of  the  OT,'  Journal  of  Bib.  Lit.  vol.  xv.  pp.  87-105  ; 
Leipoldt,  Kntstehung  des  NT  Canons  [1907],  §  3.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  Grinfleld,  Novum  Testamentum  Grcecum, 
Editio  Hellenistica ;  Palfrey,  The  Relation  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  illustrated  in  Notes  on  the  Passages  in  the 
NT ;  Swete,  Introd.  to  the  OT  in  Greek,  pt.  3,  ch.  2 ;  Dalman, 
The  Words  of  Jesus ;  A.  Meyer,  Jesu  Muttersprache  ;  Schiirer, 
OJP  II.  ii.  ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus ;  Barth,  Die 
Hauptprobleme  des  Lebens  Jesu,  pp.  7  to  18,  71  to  103 ; 
Meinhold,  Jesus  und  das  AT;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbueh  der 
NT  Theol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  110-150 ;  Ross,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
ch.  12 ;  Clarke,  The  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in  Theology,  c.  ii. 
The  Commentaries  on  the  various  Gospels  should  also  be 
consulted,  and  the  best  editions  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Apoca- 
lypses, as  also  Griffinhoofe,  The  Unwritten  Sayings  of  Christ; 
and  Preuschen,  Antilegomena  (a  convenient  edition  of  the 
original  passages).  See  individual  articles  in  the  following: 
ExpT  x.  [1898-99]  p.  281 ;  Expositor,  in.  vii.  [1888]  p.  105  ff.,  vi. 
v.  [1902]  pp.  52 ft.  and  135  ff.,  and  xi.  [1905]  pp.  340 ff.  and 
440  ff.;  cf.  Westcott-Hort,  The  NT  in  Greek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  174-178. 

G.  Currie  Martin. 
OLIYET.— See  Mount  of  Olives. 

OMNIPOTENCE.— The  infinite  power  that  works 
in  and  through,  or  above,  all  things  towards  the 
realizing  of  Divine  ends.  It  may  be  viewed  either 
intensively,  as  the  power  which  makes  its  way 
through  all  finite  powers,  finding  in  these  no  real 
obstacle  to  its  purpose ;  or  extensively,  as  the 
power  which  gathers  within  it  all  finite  powers, 
and  so  achieves  its  ends  throughout  the  universe. 

1.  As  attribute  of  God. — Power  is  a  fundamental  attribute 
of  Deity  :  it  has  even  been  called  the  Divine  attribute  par  excel- 
lence, because  it  is  found  in  all  religious  conceptions  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  forms  the  basal  thought,  so  to  speak, 
upon  which  all  other  conceptions  are  built.  In  primitive  reli- 
gion, however,  the  superhuman  power  is  not  yet  conceived  as 
infinite  :  it  is  not  even  centred  in  one  being,  but  distributed 
among  many.  It  is  enough  for  the  worshipper  to  be  able  to 
regard  the  deity  he  worships  as  higher  than  himself  and  able 
to  give  him  what  he  needs.  Even  the  polytheist,  however, 
often  sets  logic  at  defiance  by  ascribing  to  the  god  he  is  wor- 
shipping at  the  moment  an  unrestrained  power  within  his  own 
domain,  and  even  a  universal  sovereignty.  A  true  omnipotence 
is  logically  attributable  only  under  a  monotheistic  scheme,  where 
the  one  Divine  being  is  invested  with  all  the  powers  formerly 
distributed  among  many  deities.  Here  the  conception  natu- 
rally develops  of  a  Being  whose  power  is  universal  in  space  and 
time,  and  moulds  all  things  and  events  irresistibly  to  its  own 
purposes.  So,  in  the  great  days  of  the  prophetic  period  of 
Israel's  history,  all  limiting  conceptions  are  withdrawn  from 
the  notion  of  God,  and  Jehovah  stands  revealed  as  the  One 
Being  who  has  all  creation  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  maker 
and  controller  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  supreme 
power  working  irresistibly  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  great 
moral  ends  (Am  413  58,  is  4012-26,  ps  33911  1153).  g0(j  js  not 
merely  conceived  as  transcendent,  the  wonder-working  God, 
intervening  when  and  where  He  will :  the  higher  conception 
also  prevails  that  the  ordinary  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
events  of  history  are  ordered  by  the  Divine  hand,  and  made  to 
effect  His  purposes.  Not  only  the  universal  movement  of  human 
life,  but  nature  in  all  its  forms,  pulsates  with  the  energy  derived 
from  God,  is  a  channel  of  His  revelation,  and  conforms  abso- 
lutely to  His  will  (Ps  148).  In  the  NT  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  is  accepted  in  its  entirety  :  the  advance  made  concerns 
only  the  higher  attributes  of  God,  and  His  spiritual  ends.  God 
is  the  infinite  power  working  above  and  within  all  things  :  with 
Him  is  the  power  (Mt  613),  to  Him  all  things  are  possible  (Mk  1027 
1436),  He  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty  (Rev  48  1117),  w;th  no  other 
limits  than  are  set  by  His  own  nature  ('  He  cannot  denv  him- 
self,' 2  Ti  213)  or  by  the  moral  ends  He  has  in  view  (Mk  1435. 36). 

2.  As  ascribable  to  Christ.— It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  ascription  to  Christ  of  the  Divine 
power  has  passed  through  a  certain  development, 
which  is  partly  traceable  in  the  Gospels  them- 
selves. 

(re)  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  have  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Divine  power  attributed  to  Him 
in  His  earthly  life,  and  the  fuller  power  belonging 
to  Him  as  the  risen  Lord,  and  the  future  Judge 
of  the  world.  In  His  earthly  life,  while  He  passes 
through  a  truly  human  development,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  natural  human  weakness,  He  is  clothed 
with  unique  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  mis- 
fvr11,  ^'le  Powers  of  heaven  are  at  His  command 
w  016  ' '  He  has  Power  to  heal>  exerted  at  will 
(Alt  8- ),  and  apparently  resident  in  Himself,  though 
!\rim^>eV  derived  from  God  by  faith  and  prayer 
(Mt  172u,  Mk  9»).  Sometimes  this  power  is  brought 
into  play  unwittingly  on  Christ's  part  (Mk  527"30, 


Lk  619).  His  wonder-working  power  extends  ovei 
nature :  and  even  the  winds  and  the  seas  obey 
Him.  The  only  limits  to  His  power  seem  to  lie 
in  the  faith  of  those  who  receive  blessing  (Mt  1358) 
and  in  the  conditions  set  to  His  Messianic  mission 
(Mt  1524).  It  is  a  further  extension  of  this  power 
of  doing  miracles  that  He  can  bestow  it  also  upon 
His  disciples  (Mk  315,  Lk  91,  Mt  101),  to  be  used 
within  the  same  limits  and  under  the  same  inward 
conditions  of  faith  and  prayer — the  channels  of  the 
Divine  omnipotence.  As  the  risen  and  exalted 
Christ,  He  enters  into  a  still  wider  range  of  Divine 
power.  He  is  now  clothed  with  a  limitless  author- 
ity in  heaven  and  earth  for  the  triumphant  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  Messianic  work  (Mt  2818),  and  shares 
in  the  omnipresent  government  of  God  the  Father 
(282°).  When  He  comes  again  as  Messianic  King 
to  judge  the  world,  He  will  come  clothed  with  the 
full  power  and  glory  of  God  (Mk  1326  1462,  Mt 
2531ff-). 

(b)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  sphere  of  Christ's 
Divine  power  is  still  further  enlarged.  He  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  by  whom  the  world  was 
made  ;  the  source,  under  God  the  Father,  of  all 
light  and  life.  While  the  marks  of  human  weak- 
ness are  still  found,  the  Christ  of  this  Gospel  is 
invested  more  thoroughly  with  the  basal  attributes 
of  Divinity — eternity  (858),  omniscience  (148664  ll4), 
and  omnipotence.  Thus  His  miracles  are  mani- 
festations of  Divine  glory,  and  are  painted  in  the 
most  striking  colours,  as  the  miracle  at  Cana  and 
the  story  of  Lazarus.  He  speaks  as  if  He  were 
already  at  the  right  hand  of  power ;  for  all  judg- 
ment is  already  committed  to  Him,  and  life,  even 
life  eternal,  is  in  His  hands  (521- 22 1027f-).  His  death 
on  the  cross  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  untoward 
circumstance,  and  human  violence  prevailing  over 
right ;  Christ  permits  His  seizure  only  after  prov- 
ing His  power  to  resist  (18s) ;  and  as  He  has  freely 
laid  down  His  life,  so  He  freely  takes  it  again 
(2i9  1018).  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  a  man  subject  to 
ordinary  human  limitations  of  weakness,  ignorance, 
and  moral  growth  is  giving  place  to  the  thought  of 
a  Christ-Logos,  who,  even  while  on  earth,  is  in- 
vested with  all  the  metaphysical  attributes  of 
Divinity.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  earthly  Christ  exercises  His  Divine 
powers  under  certain  limitations.  His  power 
(i£ovo-ia  is  the  word  preferred)  is  a  delegated  power, 
given  Him  of  the  Father  ;  and  it  is  exercised  within 
the  definite  limits  of  His  saving  mission. 

(c)  Without  following  in  detail  the  progress  of 
thought  in  the  Apostolic  teaching,  and  the  develop- 
ment in  later  ages,  we  may  notice  one  or  two  points 
in  Christology  where  the  question  of  Christ  s  om- 
nipotence comes  more  prominently  into  view.  The 
Logos  theory  developed  into  the  Two-nature  con- 
ception of  Christ's  Person,  which  last  remained  as 
the  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
problem  of  Christ's  Person  was  not  thereby  solved  ; 
and  ever-recurring  attempts  were  made  to  harmon- 
ize the  facts  of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  growth 
with  a  Divine  ^<ns  possessed  of  all  Divine  powers. 
Either  the  human  nature  was  conceived  as  exalted 
to  the  Divine,  or  the  Divine  was  conceived  as 
limiting  itself,  and  so  placing  itself  on  a  level  with 
the  finite  human  nature.  The  boldest  attempt  in 
the  first  direction  was  that  made  by  the  Lutheran 
theologians  of  the  16th  and  17th  cents.,  who  taught 
that  all  Divine  powers  were  personally  communi- 
cated to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  but  that  in 
His  earthly  state  the  use  of  these  powers  was 
ordinarily  veiled,  if  not  surrendered.  The  other 
direction  of  thought  is  seen,  e.g.,  in  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  strives  to  bring  the  Divine  omni- 
potence of  Christ  into  harmony  with  His  human 
life,  by  affirming  that  He  shared  in  the  Divine 
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omnipotence  only  so  far  as  He  needed  it  in  His 
mission,  and,  further,  that  He  ordinarily  limited 
His  own  power  voluntarily  so  as  to  be  able  to 
partake  of  human  weakness.  A  more  strenuous 
attempt  in  the  same  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Kenotic  doctrine  of  last  century,  which  affirms 
that  Christ  in  becoming  man  emptied  Himself  of 
the  attributes  of  omnipotence,  etc.,  and  so  became 
subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  real  human 
iife  (see  Kenosis).  All  such  attempts  to  unify 
inconsistent  characters  end  in  depleting  the  Person 
of  Christ  either  of  His  Divinity  or  of  some  part 
of  His  humanity,  and  so  serve  only  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Two-nature  theory  from  which 
they  start.  The  problem  is  to  be  solved  only  by 
( 1 )  a  new  conception  of  what  constitutes  Divinity, 
and  (2)  by  pressing  back  to  the  historical  Christ  as 
presentea  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  So  long  as  God 
is  characterized  mainly  by  His  basal  attributes, 
the  doctrine  of  the  God-man  is  a  simple  unintel- 
ligibility :  it  is  here  that  the  proposition  finitum 
non  capax  infiniti  verifies  itself  to  our  minds.  But 
as  religious  faith  presses  on  to  a  recognition  of  the 
inner  being  of  God,  it  comes  upon  attributes  that 
are  at  once  more  central  and  at  the  same  time 
essentially  communicable  to  humanity.  Holiness, 
justice,  faithfulness,  love,  are  the  innermost  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  they  also  represent  the  goal  of 
human  life ;  and  in  the  measure  man  attains  to 
these,  does  he  attain  to  union  with  God.  It  is 
through*  the  possession  of  these  qualities  that 
Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,  and  approves  Him- 
self as  the  Son  of  God.  This  must  be  the  starting- 
point  for  a  revision  of  the  thought  of  Christ's 
omnipotence.  Christ's  power  is  not  coextensive 
with  God's  ;  it  is  the  power  of  omnipotent  goodness 
and  faith,  the  omnipotence  of  One  who  makes 
Himself  the  channel  of  the  Divine  will.  Even  His 
miraculous  power  must  be  subsumed  under  the 
same  category ;  it  is  a  power  granted  to  faith 
(Mk  ll23,  Mt  1720).  If  it  be  said  that  this  spiritual 
power  and  sovereignty  are  not  yet  omnipotence, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  about  words.  Christ  does  not 
possess  absolute  omnipotence,  any  more  than  He 
is  God  simpliciter.  But  He  who  lives  in  fullest 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  who  is  one  with  God 
in  heart  and  purpose,  and  who  consciously  makes 
Himself  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  will  in 
carrying  out  His  work  of  grace  among  men,  may 
surely  claim  to  share  in  the  Divine  omnipotence. 

Literati-re.— Kostlin,  art.  'Gott'  in  PRES  ;  Schultz,  Gottheit 
Christi  and  OT  Theol.  [Clark's  tr.] ;  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  41-47; 
A.  B.  Bruce,  Afiraeulous  Element,  in  the  Gospels,  ch.  vii.  ;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Summa,  iii.  Qu.  13 ;  B.  B.  Warfield,  The  Power  of  God 
unto  Salvation  (1903),  91.  J.    DlCK   FLEMING. 

OMNIPRESENCE.— The  distinctive  conception  of 
omnipresence  which  meets  us  in  the  Gospels  may 
briefly  be  expressed  thus  :  God  is  able  to  exert  His 
activity  anywhere.  God's  children  cannot  be  where 
He  is  not.  He  is  spiritually  present  with  all  earnest, 
seeking  souls  everywhere. 

1.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  Christ's  dis- 
tinctive teaching  on  this  subject  was  not  meta- 
physical. He  does  not  speak  of  God  in  terms  of 
philosophy.  Such  terms  as  '  the  Absolute,'  or  '  the 
Infinite,'  or  '  the  Unconditioned '  are  never  found 
on  Christ's  lips,  and,  what  is  more,  the  ideas  im- 
plied by  these  terms  are  absent  from  His  horizon. 
»\  e  do  not  find  in  Christ's  discourses  any  disquisi- 
tion on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  With 
the  exception  of  the  solitary  phrase  '  God  is  Spirit ' 
(Jn  4™),  which  is  certainly  rich  in  implications, 
u  \wnen  originally  uttered,  was  meant  merely  to 
check  material  and  local  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
we  have  no  instance  in  which  Jesus  expounded  the 
nature  or  even  the  attributes  of  God  as  such.  His 
method  was  rather  to  reveal  the  character  of  God 


by  portraying  His  activities  in  relation  to  the  lives 
of  men,  and  especially  of  Christian  men.  Not  only 
so,  but  Christ's  starting-point  was  different  from 
that  of  the  metaphysician.  To  the  latter,  God  is 
a  postulate  of  the  Reason.  God  is  a  necessary 
assumption  to  explain  the  origination  and  continu- 
ance of  the  world.  Reason  claims  satisfaction ; 
and  therefore  insists  that  God  must  essentially  be 
that  which  will  subsume  mind  and  nature  under 
the  unity  of  an  intelligible  notion.  The  meta- 
physician seeks  for  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God 
— for  indications  of  the  real  behind  the  phenomenal, 
the  great  First  Cause  behind  the  congeries  of  events 
which  seem  to  be  effects.  In  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  God  is  the  postulate  of  the  religious 
consciousness.  When  religious  experiences  are  re- 
duced to  terms  of  thought,  and  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  and  the  community  is 
expressed  in  terms  which  are  intelligible  to  the 
intellect,  it  is  at  once  recognized  that  the  God  who 
is  so  real  to  His  people,  wherever  they  may  be,— 
who  is  the  source  of  strength  and  joy  and  light  to 
His  people  everywhere, — must  have  the  attribute  of 
omnipresence  predicated  concerning  Him.  Christ's 
conception  of  the  presence  of  God  is  thoroughly  re- 
ligious. It  is  always  a  presence  to  the  religious 
consciousness,  trust,  prayer,  and  fellowship. 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  never  associated  omnipresence 
with  infinitude.  Hebrew  philosophy,  in  the  person 
of  its  supposed  founder,  might  exclaim  :  '  Behold, 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee '  (1  K  827) ;  but  no  such  thought  ever  came  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus.  To  Him  the  distinctive  concep- 
tion of  omnipresence  was  :  The  child  of  God  cannot 
go  where  his  Father  is  not.  He  did  not  associate 
omnipresence  with  the  infinitely  great,  but  rather 
with  the  infinitely  little.  He  was  chiefly  concerned 
to  show  that  in  the  minute  events  of  life  God  is 
present  and  observant ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
so  trivial  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  The  Lord  Jesus  left  it  for  philosophers  to 
lash  their  wTeary  imaginations  so  as  to  trace  the 
ubiquity  of  God  in  the  infinite  recesses  of  space, 
and  to  prove  that  everywhere  there  are  indications 
of  the  same  law  and  order  as  in  the  world  around 
us,  and  that  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  Mind  are  as  apparent  in  the  sidereal 
heavens  as  here.  If  we  may  so  say,  Christ's  con- 
ception was  microscopic  rather  than  telescopic. 
To  trace  the  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God's  work- 
manship in  the  colours  of  the  lily,  or  in  the  pro- 
vision God  has  made  for  feeding  the  ravens,  yielded 
great  joy  to  the  Saviour's  heart  because  it  sug- 
gested so  strikingly  that  God  is  'round  about 
us,'  and  enabled  Him  the  better  to  impress  on  the 
hearts  of  His  disciples,  when  their  faith  was  so 
feeble,  that  God  was  very  near  to  them,  to  sympa- 
thize, to  succour,  and  to  bless,  as  well  as  to  further 
the  interests  of  His  Kingdom. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
subject  was  intended  to  be  a  corrective  to  much  of 
the  current  Jewish  theology  of  that  period.  An 
outstanding  peculiarity  of  the  religious  thought  of 
Christ's  time  was  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
doctrine  of  God's  aloofness.  The  Jews  had  im- 
ported, probably  from  Persia,  the  belief  that 
matter  is  essentially  evil.  Hence  it  was  considered 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  nature 
that  God  should  be  supposed  to  have  direct  contact 
with  inert  matter,  or  immediate  intercourse  with 
sinful  men  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  belief 
God  was  gradually  pushed  further  away  from  His 
world.  This  conception  was  operative  in  two 
ways :  (a)  To  the  Palestinian  Jews  God  was  con- 
ceived of  as  enjoying  the  otiose  majesty  of  an 
Oriental  monarch,  who  is  kept  informed  of  the 
deeds  of  men  and  the  events  of  the  world  by  the 
•  angels  of   the   Presence,'   who    '  at   His    bidding 
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speed  o'er  land  and  sea,'  and  report  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard.  (b)  The  Alexandrian  Jews,  of 
whose  beliefs  Philo  was  the  chief  exponent,  treated 
the  matter  more  philosophically,  and  they  pushed 
the  doctrine  of  God's  '  separateness '  from  all  that 
is  material,  earthly,  and  human,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  deny  that  God  has  any  qualities  at  all. 
Philo  maintained,  as  some  moderns  have  done, 
that  to  assign  any  quality  or  attribute  to  God  is  to 
limit  Him  :  which  is  inadmissible,  since  God  is  the 
absolutely  unlimited,  eternal,  unchangeable,  simple 
substance.  '  Of  God,'  said  Philo,  '  we  can  only 
know  that  He  is,  not  what  He  is'  (Drummond, 
Philo  Judceus,  ii.  23-30).  Knowing  as  we  do  that 
this  was  the  trend  of  Jewish  thought  in  Christ's 
day,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Christ's  teaching 
as  to  the  Divine  omnipresence  and  fatherly  care,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere,  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  corrective  of  the  current  theology, 
which  in  its  endeavour  to  de-humanize  God  was  in 
danger  of  un-deifying  Him. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in  detail 
the  intimations  of  omnipresence  which  meet  us  in 
the  Gospels ;  and  we  may  conveniently  arrange 
them  in  three  groups,  according  as  they  refer  to 
the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit. 

i.  Passages  which  teach  or  imply  the  omnipresence 
of  God  the  Father.  We  know  what  kind  of  in- 
timations to  expect.  We  shall  not  meet  with 
much  that  will  satisfy  our  intellectual,  philo- 
sophical nature,  but  with  much  that  will  appeal 
deeply  to  our  religious  nature. 

As  Dr.  Stevens  says :  '  He  (Jesus)  aims  to  rescue  the  idea  of 
God  from  the  realm  of  cold  and  powerless  abstraction,  and  to 
make  it  a  practical,  living  power  in  the  heart.  He  sought  to 
inspire  in  men  an  intense  and  constant  sense  of  God's  presence 
and  care '  (Theol.  of  NT,  66).  Similarly,  Dr.  Orr  teaches  that 
'Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Father  is  entirely  unmetaphysical.  . 
He  takes  up  into  His  teaching  all  the  natural  truth  about  God. 
He  also  takes  up  all  the  truth  about  God's  being,  character, 
perfections,  and  relation  to  the  world  and  man,  already  given 
intheOT.'    But '  the  attributes  of  God  are  never  made  by 

Christ  the  subject  of  formal  discourse,  are  never  treated  of  for 
their  own  sake,  or  in  their  metaphysical  relations.  They  come 
into  view  solely  in  their  religious  relations'  (Christian  View, 
Hi.). 

The  distinctive  feature  as  to  the  omnipresence  of 
God  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  be  found  in 
the  words,  '  Thy  Father  who  is  in  secret'  (Mt  618). 
Others  may  expatiate  on  the  fact  that  God  tran- 
scends the  heaven  of  heavens,  our  Lord  was  con- 
cerned to  bring  home  to  the  religious  consciousness 
of  His  disciples,  that  God  is  in  the  secret  place  of 
their  lowly  dwelling,  where  no  other  eye  can  see 
them.  To  use  the  words  of  Beyschlag — Christ 
taught  that — 

'God  is  as  present  and  operative  in  the  world  as  He  can  be, 
without  denying  His  absolute  goodness,  and  without  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  which  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  all  development  of  good  in  the  world.  The  world 
is  .  .  .  His  work  and  workshop.  If  the  Judaism  of  the  time 
separated  God  and  the  world  from  each  other  almost  deistically, 
.  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  the  relation  of  His 
Father  to  the  world  as  one  instinct  with  life.  God  has  by  no 
means  withdrawn  Himself  from  the  world  He  once  created' 
(NT  Theol.  i.  95  f.). 

'Presence'  and  'activity'  are  equivalent  with 
God,  and  therefore  He  '  who  is  in  secret '  must  also 
'see  in  secret'  (Mt  618).  He  is  actively  present 
with  those  who  -give  alms'  in  secret  (64),  who 
'  pray '  in  secret  (66),  and  who  '  fast '  in  secret  (618). 
The  omnipresent  activity  of  God  is  evidenced  also 
m  His  unceasing  care  and  fatherly  solicitude  over 
His  creatures.  His  children  are  encouraged  to 
rely  on  His  care  from  the  fact  that  the  Heavenly 
father  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven  (6M),  and  clothes 
the  grass  of  the  field  and  the  beautiful  lilies  (630) ; 
notices  the  fall  of  every  sparrow,  and  numbers  the 
very  hairs  of  our  heads  (1029f-).  Wherever  God's 
children  may  be,  He  knows  what  things  they  have 
need  of  (6s-  &),  gives   good  things  to  them  that 


ask  Him  (7n),  and  reveals  the  truth  to  earnest 
souls  (1617).  We  learn  from  these  passages  that 
wherever  God's  children  are,  there  God  is,  without 
any  need  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  All  the 
activities  of  God  are  available  everywhere  at  the 
same  time.  '  Whatever  God  can  do,  whether  by 
way  of  knowing,  loving,  creating,  or  controlling, 
He  can  do  anywhere,  and  everywhere  at  once' 
(W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Chr.  Theol.  79). 

5.  We  turn  now  to  the  profound  and  really  in- 
exhaustible words  which  Jesus  let  fall  in  His  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria:  'God  is 
Spirit '  (Jn  4s4),  not  '  a  spirit,'  which  might  mean 
that  God  belongs  to  the  class  of  spiritual  beings. 
Jesus  wished  simply  to  describe  what  the  essentiai 
nature  of  God  is  ;  it  is  spiritual.  This  declaration 
of  Christ,  which,  as  Westcott  says,  is  '  unique  in 
its  majestic  simplicity,'  has  many  implications. 
It  certainly  implies  omnipresence.  This  is  the 
very  fact  which  the  words  were  employed  by  our 
Lord  to  teach — that  God's  presence  is  not  confined 
to  any  temple,  Judsean  or  Samaritan  ;  and  that 
therefore  in  the  new  dispensation  His  presence  is 
everywhere  operative,  and  equally  real  and  near 
to  men  wheresoever  they  may  be. 

Taking  in  our  hand  this  clue  that  '  God  is  Spirit,'  we  shall 
find  it  useful  to  guide  us  in  regions  which  lie  beyond  the 
immediate  purview  of  our  Lord  in  His  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  For  instance,  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
we  ought  to  say  that '  God  fills  all  space.'  Martensen  expresses 
himself  thus  :  '  All  is  filled  with  God.  The  omnipresent  God  is 
the  inmost  fundamental  being  of  everything  that  exists,— the 
life  of  all  that  lives— the  Spirit  of  all  spirits '  (Chr.  Dogmatics, 
93).  Dr.  Strong  says :  '  By  omnipresence  we  mean  that  God  in 
the  totality  of  His  essence,  without  diffusion  or  expansion, 
penetrates  and  fills  the  universe  in  all  its  parts.  Like  birds  in 
the  air,  like  fish  in  the  sea,  we  are  surrounded  still  with  God' 
(Man.  Theol.  132).  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  W.  N.  Clarke 
teaches  :  '  By  omnipresence  we  do  not  mean  a  presence  of  God 
that  fills  all  space  in  the  manner  in  which  we  think  of  matter 
as  filling  certain  parts  of  space.  It  is  not  a  universal  diffusion 
of  the  essence  of  God,  like  diffusion  of  the  atmosphere '  (Outline, 
79).  Following  the  analogy  of  '  spirit,'  we  learn  that  we  must  be 
very  careful  lest  we  fall  into  any  statements  that  are  strictly 
applicable  to  matter  only.  Spirit  is  in  every  respect  the 
antithesis  of  matter.  Every  quality  which  belongs  to  matter 
is,  ipSo  facto,  to  be  excluded  from  spirit.  Matter  fills  space, 
and  on  that  very  account  we  may  not  say  that  'spirit  fills 
space,'  or  that  'God  fills  all  things.'  To  introduce  the  idea  of 
God's  filling  space  is  at  once  inevitably  to  suggest  materialist 
analogies,  as  air  fills  the  atmosphere,  or  the  luminiferous  ether 
fills  all  space ;  and  all  such  analogies  are  misleading.  The 
saving  clause  introduced  by  Dr.  Strong  and  others,  that  God  fills 
the  universe  '  without  diffusion  or  expansion,'  does  not  help  us ; 
it  merely  makes  the  definition  self-contradictory.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  avoid  all  metaphors  which  suggest  that  which  is 
extended  and  materialistic,  and  adhere  closely  to  dynamical 
analogies.  It  is  not  a  substantial,  but  an  operative  presence  of 
God  in  creation  which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  word  'spirit.' 
It  is  God's  almighty  energy  that  is  present  everywhere.  If  we 
could  penetrate  into  the  realm  of  ontology,  doubtless  God I  is 
somewhat  which  infinitely  transcends  our  thought,  but  what 
that  is  we  lack  the  capacity  even  to  imagine. 

While  thus  maintaining  the  Divine  omnipresence, 
we  must  try  to  find  room  for  those  numerous 
passages  which  speak  of  God  as  dwelling  in  heaven. 
In  the  First  Gospel  we  have  the  frequently  re- 
curring phrase  '  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
(5i».  45  61- 9  711- 21  1032 1250 1814- w).  In  the  prohibition 
of  oaths  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ 
speaks  of  heaven  as  '  God's  throne '  and  the  earth 
as  His  '  footstool '  (Mt  5s4).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Jesus  says  that  He  'came  down  from  heaven  (Jn 
313  6s3),  and  also  that  He  ■  came  forth  from  God 
(1627- 32).  And  in  looking  forward  to  His  death,  He 
says  :  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  in 
the  world  :  again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  unto 
the  Father'  (1628).  So  also  in  161"  'I  go  to  the 
Father,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more';  and^n -U 
'  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father.  How 
in  the  light  of  the  present  article  are  we  to  con- 
ceive of  God's  being  thus  connected  with  heaven  so 
much  more  than  with  earth  ?  and  of  other  passages 
which  assure  us  that  'in  heaven  the  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven '  ?    How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  statement 
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that  God's  throne,  or  God's  face,  is  in  heaven,  with 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  omnipresence  ?  The  follow- 
in"  seems  to  be  the  line  along  which  we  must  seek 
for  lHit : — While  it  is  true  that  God's  presence  is 
everywhere,  it  does  not  follow  that  His  presence 
is  manifested  everywhere  alike.  He  is  most  fully 
manifested  to  those  who  are  most  like  Him  ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  in  a  home  where  there  are  assembled 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  also  the 
varying  gradations  of  angels — the  holiest  intelli- 
gences whom  God  has  created,  vastly  superior  to 
man  in  purity  and  capacity  for  knowledge — that 
will  be  the  home  where  God  is  most  fully  mani- 
fested, because  those  who  can  best  understand  Him 
are  there.  There  are  '  the  pure  in  heart '  who  ■  see 
God.'  But  it  will  be  said :  '  Is  heaven,  then,  a 
place  ? '  Perhaps  not ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  here, 
and  endowed  with  our  present  faculties,  we  are 
compelled  to  think  of  it  as  a  place ;  and  it  must 
ever  seem  to  us  probable  that  created  spirits  are 
possessed  of  some  enswathement  which  enables  us, 
more  or  less  accurately,  to  assign  locality  to  them. 
This  is  our  justification  for  believing  that  heaven 
is  a  region  in  which,  in  a  manner  more  glorious 
than  we  can  conceive,  God  manifests  His  natural 
and  moral  attributes,  and  reveals  tokens  of  His 
loving  favour  to  pure  and  holy  intelligences.  '  In 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore '  (Ps  16"). 

Considerable  controversy  has  been  waged  around  the  passage 
we  have  quoted^rom  Mt  534,  which  affirms  that  heaven  is  '  God's 
throne'  and  the  earth  is  'his  footstool.'  The  early  Socinians 
interpreted  it  to  mean  that  God's  essential  or  substantial  pres- 
ence is  in  heaven,  and  that  elsewhere  He  is  present  by  His 
efficacy  only.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  '  it  includes 
God  in  the  heavenly  space  and  excludes  Him  from  the  earthly 
space,  and  thus  tends  to  Deism '  (Macpherson,  Chr.  Dogmatics, 
131) ;  and  that '  such  limitation  in  the  Divine  essence  manifestly 
abrogates  the  Divine  absoluteness'  (Dorner,  System,  i.  241). 
The  Socinian  interpretation  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  we  become  entangled  when  we  introduce  terms  of  space 
into  our  descriptions  of  God's  attributes.  God's  spiritual 
nature  refuses  to  be  compared  with  terms  of  space,  and  hence 
it  is  incongruous  to  say  that  God  is  existent  in  one  part  of 
•pace  and  not  in  another.  He  does  not,  being  purely  spiritual, 
occupy  space  at  all ;  but  for  fuller  knowledge  of  Him  we  must 
be  content  to  wait  till  we  have  emerged  from  this  state  of  ex- 
istence, where  all  our  perceptions  are  conditioned  by  space  and 
time,  and  have  entered  into  that  state  where  we  shall  see  our 
Lord  'as  he  is,'  and  'shall  know'  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
*we  are  known'  (1  Co  1312). 

6.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  those  passages  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  ubiquit- 
ous.—In  Jn  313  our  Lord  says:  'No  man  hath 
ascended  into  heaven  but  he  that  descended  out  of 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven.' 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  words  6  Siv  iv  tQ  ovpavf 
are  omitted  in  ABLTb  33,  Cyril,  Origen,  and 
several  Fathers.  WH  consider  them  '  a  Western 
gloss,  suggested  perhaps  by  l18';  but  our  Re- 
visers retain  the  words  in  the  text,  remarking 
in  tire  margin  that  'many  ancient  authorities  omit 
them.  If  genuine,  as  is  very  probable,  they  are 
important,  but  not  unique.  They  do  but  cause 
Jesus  to  say  of  Himself  what  the  Evangelist  says 
ot  Him  in  1"  '  The  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.* 
iney  teach  us  that  Jesus  was  conscious  of  a  state 
ot  glory  which  from  eternity  He  had  with  the 
gather— was  conscious  of  it  not  as  a  past  memory, 
out  as  a  continued  reality.  His  earthly  life  had 
H-  pV^red  the  intimacy  of  His  fellowship  with 
S  /™er;  and  ontologically  His  presence  as 
oonoi  Man  on  earth  did  not  remove  the  presence 
ot  the  Son  of  Man  from  heaven. 

Him^5hi?  taterFefe»  t*e  passage  differently : « Jesus  thinks  of 
■™eu  as  pre-existent,  not  because  He  knows  Himself  to  be  a 
cau*> n»  .  '  and-  remembered  a  former  life  in  heaven,  but  be- 
Uw  W»J£  g?LMKl  HiD«elf  in  Daniel's  image  as  the  bearer  of 
thekiS™  u-heaien'  and  because  this  Son  of  Man,  as  well  as 
That??? JJ  W?leh  He  brinS8 1°  earth,  must  spring  from  heaven, 
wbdch  H.»  T"  existed  from  eternity  in  God  is  the  truth 
form"  (Jfl^w  '•  a£    to  which  He  Save  concrete  intellectual 


Another  important  passage  is  Mt  1820  'Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  The  genuine- 
ness of  this  passage  has  been  denied,  not  because 
it  is  lacking  in  any  Greek  MSS,  but  for  a  priori 
reasons.  Starting  from  a  humanitarian  conception 
of  Christ,  some  hold  it  to  be  improbable,  if  not  im- 
possible, that  He  should,  as  is  here  affirmed,  foresee 
the  development  of  His  Church,  legislate  for  its 
management,  and  promise  His  spiritual  presence, 
wherever  the  members  of  the  Church  were  as- 
sembled, however  few  in  number  they  might  be. 
Our  purpose  is  not  critical,  but  exegetical.  If  we 
assume  the  genuineness  of  the  words  above  cited, 
they  seem  to  show  that  Christ's  Messianic  con- 
sciousness included  the  ability  to  fulfil  such  OT 
predictions  as  Jl  2-'7  '  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  Israel ' ;  Zeph  317  '  The  Lord  thy  God 
in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty.'  As  He  was  con- 
scious of  His  identity  as  Son  of  Man  before  His 
advent,  so  He  is  confident  that  such  powers  as  He 
has  heretofore  possessed  will  be  continued  to  Him 
in  the  days  which  He  foresees  shall  intervene, 
before  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  glory. 
Whatever  the  community  of  disciples  shall  bind 
or  loose,  make  binding  or  leave  optional,  shall 
receive  Divine  ratification,  because  the  presence 
of  the  Christ  will  be  with  them  guiding  and  con- 
trolling them. 

If  we  have  followed  this  interpretation  —  and 
surely,  unless  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  have  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted  Jesus  Christ,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  interpretation  —  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  expect  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
after  His  resurrection  should  say  to  His  disciples, 
'  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world '  (Mt  2820).  This  passage  is  also  regarded 
by  Wendt  and  others  as  a  product  of  the  develop- 
ing Catholicism  and  Christology  of  the  Church  ;  but 
it  is  surely  a  blunder  to  ascribe  so  much  to  develop- 
ing Christology,  unless  there  were  some  germinal 
utterances  of  Jesus  which  the  Church  proceeded 
to  develop.  The  eagerness  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians to  disseminate  the  gospel  most  probably  rests 
on  a  command  of  the  Master,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  assume  the  presence  of  Christ  with 
them  wherever  they  are,  implies  as  its  background 
some  such  promise  and  declaration  as  that  before 
us.  Christ  s  Messianic  consciousness  could  hardly 
fail  to  include  the  conceptions  involved  in  Is  42l  496 
as  well  as  Jl  227.  If  Jesus  could  appropriate  to 
Himself  the  statements  of  Is  611- 2  (cf.  Lk  418'-),  it 
follows  most  naturally — and  this  is  precisely  what 
the  Gospels  presuppose — that  He  applied  to  Himself 
all  the  OT  predictions  of  the  Messiah,  and  was 
conscious  that  He  possessed  the  properties  and  at- 
tributes which  the  OT  assigns  to  Him  who  was  to 
come— King,  Servant,  Prophet,  and  Messiah  in  one. 
It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  this  conception 
that  Jesus,  in  contemplating  the  spread  of  His 
Kingdom  in  '  all  nations,'  '  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,' 
should  say,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.' 

In  the  Reformation  period  there  was  bitter  controversy  as  to 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  It  arose  chiefly  from  Luther's 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  Supper,  '  This  is  my 
body'  (Mt  2626).  Luther  was  persuaded  that  the  word  'is' 
denotes  real  and  essential  existence.  In  vain  did  Zwingli 
point  out  to  him  that  Jesus  also  said,  '  I  am  the  door ' ;  '  I  am 
the  true  vine.'  Luther  was  immovable  in  his  belief  that  the 
consecrated  bread  is  in  some  sense  the  body  of  Christ.  He  had 
repudiated  the  Romanist  dogma  that  the  particles  of  the  bread 
are  transmuted  into  substantial  particles  of  the  veritable  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  therefore  it  remained  to  him  to  con- 
tend that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  '  in,  with,  and  under' 
the  bread  and  the  wine.  In  order  to  show  that  this  is  com- 
patible with  Christ's  ascension,  Luther  fell  back  on  the  Scholastic 
distinction  as  to  the  three  ways  in  which  a  body  can  be  in  a 
place,  localiter,  definitive^,  and  repletive.  Locally,  when  the 
contents  exactly  fill  the  vessel.  Definitively,  when  that  which 
fills  has  the  power  of  occupying  a  larger  or  a  smaller  space. 
Repletively  (or,  to  use  Luther's  word,  illocally),  when  a  thing 
is  everywhere,  and  yet  measured  or  contained  by  no  place. 
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Luther  maintained  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ  illocally. 
Then,  in  order  to  explain  how  we  may  without  self-contradiction 
ascribe  omnipresence  to  body,  he  adopted  the  theory  known  to 
theologians  as  communicatio  idiomatum.  In  other  words,  he 
maintained  that  the  Deity  of  Christ  imparted  all  its  essential 
attributes  to  Christ's  humanity.  And  in  this  way  Christ's  body 
received  the  attributes  of  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and 
omniscience.  The  body  of  Christ  is  present  everywhere,  especi- 
ally in  the  consecrated  bread,  and  thus  can  be  literally  mandu- 
cated  by  those  who  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (For  further 
extreme  and  unreasonable  positions  of  Luther's  followers,  one 
should  consult  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Lecture  m.). 

7.  We  have  now  merely  to  adduce  the  few  ex- 
pressions in  the  Gospels  which  imply  the  ubiquity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not  find  any  explicit 
statement  in  the  Gospels  of  the  absolute  omni- 
presence of  the  Spirit.  His  attributes  are  dis- 
closed in  connexion  with  His  activities  in  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom.  Wherever  believers  are 
found,  there  'the  Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  is  present  with  His  benign  power  over 
human  hearts.  He  will  'teach'  the  disciples  'all 
things,  and  call  all  things  to  their  remembrance' 
(Jn  1426) ;  and  will  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and 
show  them  things  to  come  (1613).  But  the  activity 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  limited  to  those  who  have  be- 
lieved and  have  become  disciples  :  it  is  exerted  also 
on  those  who  are  still  in  'the  world.'  Our  Lord 
declares,  '  He  shall  convict  the  world  in  respect  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment'  (168).  To 
those  who  believe  and  are  thus  '  chosen  out  of  the 
world'  the  Spirit  'testifies  of  Christ  (1526);  He 
'  dwells  with '  them  and  is  '  in  them '  ( 1417) ;  and 
they  know  Him,  '  though  the  world  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him'  (1417). 

Ritschl  maintains  that  our  Lord  limited  the  doc- 
trine of  God  to  its  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  is  not  quite  true  with  regard  to  the  Divine 
omnipresence  any  more  than  to  the  other  natural 
attributes  of  God  ;  for  did  not  Jesus  say  that  God 
'  cause  th  his  sun  to  rise,'  and  'sendeth  rain'  (Mt 
545),  and  ■  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field  and  the  lilies ' 
(630)  ?  Still  it  is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  an 
important  truth.  The  distinctive  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  the  subject  before  us  is  that  God  is  with  His 
people  everywhere.  They  cannot  go  where  He  is 
not  present,  to  succour  and  to  bless. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  given  in  the  course 
of  the  article,  various  points  of  view  are  presented  in  Charnock, 
Existence  and  Attributes  of  God ;  Fairbairn,  Philos.  of  the  Chr. 
Religion,  58  ff.  ;  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority,  30  f.  ;  D'Arcy, 
Idealism  and  Theology,  157  f.,  269  ff. ;  and  all  treatises  on  NT 
Theology  and  Dogmatics.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

OMNISCIENCE  (OF  Christ).— There  are  such 
great  differences  in  the  mental  grasp  of  different 
persons,  that  no  one  can  prove  that  all  knowledge 
may  not  have  been  open  to  the  human  mind  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  assert  that 
because  of  His  Divine  nature  in  union  with  His 
human  nature  He  must  have  possessed  and  exercised 
such  powers.  It  seems  to  be  left  quite  open  to  us, 
unbiassed  in  the  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  to  deal 
with  each  department  of  His  knowledge, — as  of 
history  before  His  coming,  of  nature,  and  of  the 
future, — and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  His 
knowledge  included  any  matter  or  did  not  include 
it,  without  introducing  the  dogmatic  fallacy  that 
He  must,  because  of  His  omniscience,  have  known 
this  or  that.  Apart  from  assurance  of  what  God 
has  done,  we  cannot  say  what  He  must  do.  And 
this  applies  to  the  conditions  of  the  earthly  life 
which  it  seemed  good  to  the  Father  that  Christ 
should  live. 

When  we  come  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
we  find  Christ  growing  in  knowledge  (Lk  252),  and 
afterwards  limiting  Himself  to  be  a  teacher  not 
even  in  matters  of  civil  justice  (Lk  1214),  but  only 
in  the  highest  region  of  religion.  In  a  sense,  every 
prophet  who  says  what  God  will  do,  claims  a 
knowledge  which  dominates  all  the  details  of  God's 


providence  in  every  department  (1  Jn  220  'Ye 
know  all  things').  And  in  this  sense,  and  in 
higher  measure,  Christ  was  omniscient.  In  the 
words  of  Luther,  '  He  was  full  of  grace  and  wisdom 
and  able  to  judge  upon  and  teach  all  that  came 
before  Him'  (Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  ii.  92) 
Thus  His  disciples  said  of  Him,  '  Thou  kn'owest  all 
things'  (Jn  163°  21").  'He  knew  what  was  in 
man '  (Jn  225). 

It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Mk  1332,  where  Christ  dis- 
claims knowledge  of  the  day  of  His  coining,  as 
evidence  that  there  were  limitations  to  our  Lord's 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  in  His  discourse 
with  Nathanael  and  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
He  showed  supernatural  knowledge.  See,  further 
artt.  Accommodation,  Kenosis.  ' 

Literature. — Liddon,  Bawp.  Lectfi  456  ff. ;  Gore,  Bamp 
Lect.s  147  ff. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  341  ff. ;  Be'yschlag 
Leben  Jem,  i.  171  ff.,  NT  Theol.  i.  73  ff. ;  Orr,  Christian  View 
of  God  and  the  World,  p.  287  ff. ;  Powell,  Principle  of  the  Incar- 
nation, 125  ff.  t.  Gregory, 

ONENESS.  — The  term  'oneness'  (e^ti/j,  tr. 
'  unity  ')  occurs  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  where  it  is  twice  used  (43- 13)  in  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  sense,  i.e.  to  express  not  a  physical 
but  a  mental  or  spiritual  idea.  In  that  Epistle, 
where  the  writer  has  in  view  the  Gentile  world, 
fundamental  ideas  of  unity  are  set  forth  more  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Bible.  There  is  one  God,  one  Lord,  one  Spirit 
(44"6).  Christ's  work  is  to  '  gather  together  in  one' 
(l10),  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  unite  under  one 
head,  all  created  beings  in  earth  or  heaven.  God 
had  made  •  of  one '  (Ac  1726)  all  nations  of  men, 
but  in  the  course  of  history  divisions  had  prevailed 
and  walls  of  partition  (Eph  214)  had  been  built. 
These  separations  were  to  cease.  In  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Jew  and  Gentile  were  reconciled,  these  two 
types  being  made  '  both  one '  (214)  in  a  union  based 
on  the  deeper  reconciliation  of  both  to  God  (216). 
Hence  the  formation  of  one  Body  in  which  the 
individuals  resemble  the  Head,  and  the  whole  is 
animated  by  unity  of  faith  and  character  and  life 
(413- 16).  These  conceptions,  so  eloquently  unfolded, 
are  presuppositions  of  Christianity,  and  are  im- 
plied, if  not  explicitly  taught,  in  the  Gospels.  In 
Luke,  in  particular,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  work 
of  the  Redeemer  in  the  saving  of  the  outcast,  the 
sinful,  and  the  lost.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
three  parables  in  ch.  15  and  of  the  parable  of  the 
Banquet  in  ch.  14.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (ch.  10),  the  story 
of  Zacchteus  (ch.  19),  and  the  description  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  containing  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  (1329,  cf.  Mt  8").  These  correspond 
with  the  saying  of  St.  Paul  (Gal  $*),  that  '  all  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  In  Mt.,  again,  we  have 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  (1618),  of  the  mystic 
presence  of  Christ  with  His  people  (182°2820),  and 
of  the  power  of  union  in  commanding  answer  to 
prayer  (1819).  And  in  the  closing  verses  (28  )  the 
universal  Headship  of  Christ  is  fully  announced. 

It  is  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  however,  that  con- 
ceptions of  oneness  are  most  pointedly  set  forth. 
We  note  the  following  :  ,.,,,,. 

1.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  God  (1030 149 17^  •_  )• 
The  declarations,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,  lie 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,  may  or 
may  not  be  designed  to  teach  identity  of  essenc*' 
they  at  least  express  a  practical  identity;  as  tar  as 
human  relations  are  concerned.  They  imply  t 
moral  perfection  of  Jesus  so  that  His  "«*  ana  ex- 
ample become  the  manifestation  of  the  umne , 
and  not  moral  perfection  only,  for  His  character 
and  teaching  constitute  the  revelation  or  u> 
Father.  Other  passages  indicate  the  mui» 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Father  and  the  ou"i 
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and  their  mutual  indwelling  (1721'25) ;  but  the  main 
lesson  is  that  Christ  is  for  us  the  revealer  and 
representative  of  God. 

2.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  His  people. — This 
thought  is  embodied  in  the  allegory  of  the  Vine 
(151'8).  The  branches  are  a  part  of  the  vine,  and 
when  separated  are  dead.  The  unity  is  therefore 
that  of  a  common  life,  and  it  is  indicated  in  the 
phrases  that  express  mutual  indwelling.  The  idea 
is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  figure  of  the 
Body  which  is  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all  (Eph  l23),  and  even  in  the  figure  of  the  Temple 
or  spiritual  house  of  which  Christ  is  the  foundation 
and  His  people  are  as  living  stones  (IP  25,  Eph 
2-1).  This  oneness  is  not  of  equality  ;  for  the  vine 
is  greater  than  the  branches ;  the  head  is  the 
source  of  the  life,  and  occupies  a  position  of 
authority.  Jesus  possessed  the  Spirit  without 
measure,  and  His  life  marks  the  ideal  towards 
which  His  followers  are  to  strive  (Eph  413).  But  it 
is  a  oneness  of  life,  though  in  the  conditions  of 
normal  human  existence  the  Divine  is  often  ob- 
scured, and  at  best  is  only  partially  exhibited. 
This  oneness  of  Christ  and  His  people  is  repre- 
sented as  parallel  to  the  oneness  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  ;  in  respect  of  mutual  knowledge  (1014- 15), 
community  of  life  (1721),  and  the  love  which  issues 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (159).  Hence  the 
loving  obedience  of  the  disciple  to  his  Lord  should 
correspond  to  the  consecration  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  (13'°). 

3.  The  oneness  of  Christ's  people  as  constituting 
a  Body  or  Church,  is  expressed  in  the  metaphor  of 
the  one  flock  (1016  RV),  divided  amongst  Jewish 
and  Gentile  folds.  And  to  the  same  effect  is  the 
assertion  that  Christ  is  to  '  gather  together  into 
one'  the  children  scattered  abroad  (ll52).  The 
first  of  these  texts  contradicts  the  claim  of  a  par- 
ticular organization  to  be  the  sole  Church  of  Christ. 
Both  of  them  belong  to  a  far  loftier  sphere  of 
thought,  which  conceives  the  Church  as  a  great 
spiritual  organism,  embracing  those  of  every  land 
and  age  who  are  redeemed  and  sanctified,  and  who 
by  the  power  of  God  live  for  His  Kingdom  and 
glory. 

I.  But  the  conception  of  a  catholic  Church  one 
and  holy  carries  us  away  from  any  visible  condition 
of  things  ;  and  the  moral  oneness  of  faith  and  love 
which  every  company  of  Christians  should  exhibit 
presents  itself  as  an  unrealized  ideal.  The  first 
years  of  Christianity  were  indeed  a  period  of 
singular  oneness  (Ac  432).  But  harmony  gave  place 
to  discord  as  new  questions  of  thought  and  practice 
had  to  be  faced.  Consequently  we  find  St.  Paul 
pouring  out  his  heart  in  pleas  and  prayers  for  one- 
ness of  mind  and  heart  and  soul  (Ph  22).  In  an- 
ticipation of  such  troublous  times,  Christ  makes 
oneness  a  main  burden  of  His  last  prayer  with  His 
disciples  (Jn  17u- 21"26),  as  He  makes  mutual  love  the 
sum  of  His  closing  commandments  (159"13).  Such 
oneness,  resting  on  the  basis  of  Divine  fellowship 
and  the  possession  of  Christlike  excellence,  be- 
co_njes  a  means  of  the  attainment  of  perfection 
{li").  For,  without  social  relationship  and  the 
mutual  support  of  interdependent  men,  human 
nature  cannot  truly  realize  itself  or  completely 
mini  the  end  of  its  creation. 

B.LlIE,R?,TURE-— A-  Maclaren,  Holy  of  Holies,  168ff.,  19911. ; 
ttendel  Harris,  Union  with  God,  41  ff.,  127  ff. 

,  ONLY.  BEGOTTEN.— 1.  Meaning.— There  is  'no 

doubt  that  the  term  '  only  begotten '  indicates  a 
nurince  of  the  Greek  ^ovoyev^  which  is  very  seldom 
emphasized.  As  H.  Schmidt  proves,  the  word 
yiynodai  has  in  general  usage  entirely  lost  the 
early  sexual  sense  of  the  root  7^1/.  It  means 
"mP'y 'to  arise,'  'to  become.'  It  signifies  'that 
tnat  which  previously  was  not  there  and  had  no 


existence  comes  into  being ' ;  fiovoyerfs  is  '  what 
alone  acquires  or  has  existence,'  it  is  merely  a 
fuller  form  for  /ibvos  (as  TrpwToyev^s  =  vpQros,  buoyevqs 
=  fl/ioios,  aeiyevqs  =  a.idvios).  When  we  have  to  do 
with  living  beings — men  or  animals — the  meaning 
'born,'  'begotten'  is,  of  course,  congruous,  but 
there  is  no  emphasis  whatever  attached  to  this 
side.  When  Christ  is  designated  fiovoyevTjs  vlbs,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  fact  that  He  as  Son 
was  '  born '  or  '  begotten '  (in  contrast  to  being 
'created'  or  'made'),  but  that  He  is  the  'only' 
Son,  that  as  Son  of  God  He  has  no  equal.  The 
Latin  translators  were  quite  right  when  originally 
they  rendered  the  expression  i/ios  novoyevqs  simply 
by  filius  unicus,  not  by  films  unigenitus.  It  was 
the  dogmatic  disputes  as  to  the  inner  essential 
relations  between  Christ  and  God,  especially  those 
raised  by  Arius,  which  first  gave  occasion  for  em- 
phasizing the  point  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  a  'begotten'  Son,  i.e.  that  He  did  not  form 
part  of  the  creation.  After  that  it  became  a 
general  custom  to  render  fiovoya^rjs  by  unigenitus, 
'only  begotten.'  In  the  original  form  of  the  so- 
called  '  Apostolic  Symbol '  —  the  '  Old  Roman 
Symbol ' — we  read  :  /ecu  eij  j£.pio-Tbi>  \r)aovv  tov  vibv 
aiirov  tov  /xovoyevij  rbv  K-upiov  rj/xwv  ;  and  in  the  Latin 
text,  which  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  same 
date  (i.e.  in  any  case  some  time  in  the  2nd  cent.) : 
'et  in  Christum  Jesum  filium  eius  unicum  dominum 
nostrum.'  In  the  Latin,  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  '  unicum '  is  to  be  connected  with 
'filium  eius'  or  ■dominum  nostrum.'  The  present 
writer,  in  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  historical 
meaning  of  the  original  form  of  the  Apostolic 
Symbol  (see  Literature  cited  at  end),  has  defended 
the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  combination  is  the 
correct  one.  Then,  of  course,  the  rbv  before  /xovo- 
yevij  in  the  traditional  Greek  form  must  be  an 
interpolation.  Such  an  interpolation  could  easily 
arise  in  later  times,  because  the  title  vlbs  fiovoyev-fis 
was  well  known  from  the  Johannine  writings  as 
an  honorific  designation  of  Jesus,  whereas  in  the 
NT  the  title  Ktipios  novoytvijs  does  not  occur  (only 
eh  Kupws  occurs,  1  Co  86).  As  far  as  the  language 
is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
Christ  should  not  be  designated  ^ovoyevrjs  Kvpws ; 
and  the  thought,  which  then  finds  a  place  in  the 
Symbol,  is  a  particularly  pregnant  one.  The  com- 
bination of  /xovoyevr/s  with  Kijpios,  not  with  vlbs,  is 
favoured  by  two  considerations  :  first,  that  in  the 
Symbol  there  is  nothing  that  recalls  Johannine 
ideas  (much,  on  the  other  hand,  suggesting  Pauline 
thought) ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Latin  texts  where,  undoubtedly,  '  unicum  '  is  con- 
nected with  •dominum  nostrum.' 

2.  NT  usage. — In  the  NT  the  expression  vlbs 
/j-ovoyevris  is  used  only  of  Christ  by  John  (316- 18, 
1  Jn  49).  The  passage  Jn  l14  is  a  contested  read- 
ing, and  in  any  case  comes  only  indirectly  into 
comparison.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Test,  the  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Lk  713  (the  young  man  of  Nain), 
842  (the  daughter  of  Jairus),  938  (the  demoniac  boy), 
He  ll17  (Isaac).  In  the  LXX  fiovoyevrjs  is  frequently 
the  tr.  of  tit,  especially  wherever  the  idea  of 
uniqueness  or  aloneness  seems  to  be  emphasized  : 
Jg  ll34,  Ps  2220  2516  3517  (cf.  also  To  315  610- 14  817). 
The  expression  fwvoyevqs  acquires  a  qualitative 
secondary  meaning  from  the  fact  that  what  is 
'  unique '  is  naturally  of  special  value.  An  •  only 
son '  is  a  specially  beloved  son.  This  secondary 
meaning  belongs  in  all  likelihood  to  the  expression 
vlbs  fiovoyevris  in  Jn.  also.  Cremer  compares  with  it 
the  term  used  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  832 — vlbs  tdios.  In 
the  LXX,  where  this  secondary  meaning  is  empha- 
sized, the  rendering  dr/cur^s  is  chosen  for  tit  : 
Gn  222-12-18,  Jer  626,  Am  810,  Zee  1210.  In  the 
Synoptics  (in  the  narratives  of  the  Baptism  and 
the  Transfiguration),  where    Christ  is  called  vibs 
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ayairyrbs,  povoyevfy  could  hardly  be  substituted. 
The  expression  here  corresponds  to  the  Yn?  of  Is 
421  [LXX  ^k\€kt6s]  (for  ayawtirds  in  Lk  9s6  Cod.  KB 
and  other  MSS  give  4K\c\cyfi£vos).  In  all  the  pass- 
ages in  Jn.,  with  the  exception  of  l14,  it  seems 
we  might  substitute  the  expression  07017^65  for 
(Lovoyeviis. 

jn  i«._This  passage  is  of  interest  because  the 
question  arises  whether  instead  of  wos  ixovoyevp 
we  ought  not  to  read  6ebs  ixovoyev-qs.  Hort  strongly 
supports  this  view  with  a  brilliant  display  of  learn- 
ing, and  has  proved  that  the  latter  reading  was 
very  widespread  in  the  Ancient  Church.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  a  number  of  good  MSS  of  the  Gospel : 
NBCL  33  and  in  the  Pesh.  and  Coptic  versions. 
He  also  argues,  in  support  of  it,  that  '  the  whole 
Prologue  leads  up  to  it,  and,  to  say  the  least,  suffers 
in  unity  if  it  is  taken  away.'  Supposing  that  we 
have  to  accept  this  reading,  it  appears  to  the 
present  writer  probable  that  St.  John,  in  applying 
this  predicate  to  Christ,  was  influenced  by  regard 
to  a  non-Christian  religious  employment  of  the 
notions  of  povoyevris  and  debs  /xovoyevqs,  and  that  the 
expression  vibs  ^ovoyevqs  has  thus  in  his  writings 
a  special  secondary  meaning  in  addition.  For 
the  term  Movoyevris  occurs  in  the  Valentinian 
(Ptolemaip)  system  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  aeons 
(Irenaeus,  i.  Iff.,  ed.  Harvey).  Wobbermin,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  term  was  of  special  sig- 
nificance in  the  Orphic  mysteries,  seeing  that  it 
occurs  there  as  the  personal  name  of  a  powerful  in- 
comparable divinity.  Just  as  St.  John  took  over 
from  the  Hellenistic  philosophy  the  title  'Logos' 
for  Christ,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
Christians  the  fear  that  there  was  beyond  Christ 
a  higher  mediator  between  God  and  man,  so  he 
might  have  taken  over  from  the  highly  important 
Orphic  cult  the  title  '  Monogenes, '  in  order  to  show 
Christians  that  they  knew  Him  who  is  in  reality 
the  debs  popoyevris.  We  should  then  have  to  suppose 
that  St.  John  has  invested  the  expression  with  a 
meaning  which  was  foreign  to  general  and  popular 
usage,  but  which  probably  corresponded  with  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Orphic  circles.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  term  novoyevfy  as 
designating  Christ  as  ex  fibvov  yevdfuvos  (cf.  afrro- 
yevi/js — a  name  of  an  aeon  in  the  Barbelognosis 
[Iren.  I.  xxix.  1],  y-rryevris — a  description  of  man- 
kind in  Clem.  Rom.  {First  Ep.  to  Cor.  xxxix.  2] 
etc.).  Christ  would  then  be  the  'God'  who  pro- 
ceeded from  the  'only,'  i.e.  from  the  'true  God,' 
the  Son  who  sprang  from  the  'unique  One.'  In 
that  case  the  idea  of  aya-K^Tos,  noted  above  as  the 
secondary  meaning  which  per  se  everywhere  best 
suits  the  context,  would  recede  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  present  writer  does  not  regard  it 
as  likely  that  St.  John  knew  anything  of  Orphism. 
In  the  whole  Gospel  there  is  nothing  else  to  sug- 
gest this.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  Logos  in  the  Prologue  is  the  only 
trace  of  Hellenism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  in 
the  first  place  this  is  not  quite  correct,  and  again 
in  itself  it  is  much  more  likely  that  John  [the 
author  of  the  Gospel  is  unmistakably  a  Jew]  knew 
the  philosophy  of  Philo  than  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Orphic  system.  Thus  the  present  writer 
believes  that  it  was  persons  like  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria who  were  first  reminded  of  the  Orphic  titles 
of  the  aeons  by  the  predicate  /xovoyevfy  applied  to 
Christ  as  Son  of  God.  He  further  holds  that  the 
Church  so  far  thought  she  was  acting  wisely  in 
making  out  of  the  vibs  novoyevr/s  of  Jn  l14  a  debs 
/j-ovoyevris,  in  order  to  be  able  with  more  assurance 
to  meet  both  Orphism  and  Gnosticism. 

Literature. -F   J.  A.  Hort,  Two  Dissertations,  1.  'On  u.„o- 

*w£?  „V \  ■  T? tcott'  The  me  °fthe  term  !*»"***<  in  the 
S  #  St.  John,  p.  169  ff.;  H.  Cremer,  Worterbueh  der 
neutest.  Graecitat;  J.  H.  Heinrich  Schmidt    Synonymik  der 


griech.  Sprache,  ii.  p.  530  ff. ;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Das  apostolische 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  581  ff.  ;  G.  Wobbermin,  Religionsgesch.  Studien 
zur  Frage  der  Beeinjiussung  des  Urchristentutns  durch  das 
antike  Mysterienwesen,  p.  114 ff.;  Beyschlag,  XT  Theology 
(Eng.tr.),  it  414  ff.  FERDINAND   KATTENBUSCH. 

OPPOSITION.— The  reason  for  the  opposition 
offered  to  Christ  in  proclaiming  His  Kingdom  on 
earth  was  the  hostility  of  the  scribes,  Pharisees, 
and  others,  who  represented  the  religious  element 
in  the  Jewish  nation.  The  profession  of  religion 
was  at  that  time  fashionable  among  the  Jews. 
To  make  a  parade  of  religious  observance  was 
a  sure  passport  to  popularity,  as  the  ostentatious 
display  of  wealth  is  in  modern  times.  Christ 
decried  this  parade  of  religion  as  hypocritical. 
He  inveighed  against  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
in  no  measured  terms  (see  esp.  Mt  23).  He  told 
them  that  their  profession  was  a  sham  and  their 
religion  worthless.  He  assured  them  that  their 
lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  on  which  they 
prided  themselves  so  much,  gave  them  no  special 
plea  for  acceptance  with  God.  It  was  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  the  patriarch,  who  imitated  his 
faith  and  listened  to  the  teaching  of  God,  who 
were  the  true  Israelites,  the  inheritors  of  the 
promise.  He  insisted  upon  a  religion  of  the 
heart,  and  not  the  outward  and  formal  rites  and 
observances,  on  which  they  laid  such  stress  because 
they  brought  them  into  favour  with  men. 

The  Sadducees,  with  the  leading  priestly  families 
at  their  head,  had  a  special  grudge  against  Jesus, 
on  account  of  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple  and 
condemnation  of  the  traffic  carried  on  in  its  courts, 
—a  traffic  in  which  they  had  a  direct  interest. 

The  opposition  to  Christ  was  so  bitter  as  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  His  death.  It 
culminated  in  the  illegal  trial  before  the  high 
priest  and  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  arraignment 
before  Pontius  Pilate.  Its  strength  is  shown  in 
the  preference  for  the  release  of  Barabbas  to  that 
of  Jesus.  Though  the  Roman  governor  fully 
realized  that  this  opposition  was  dictated  by 
envy,  and  that  Christ  was  innocent  of  any  thought 
of  treason  against  the  Roman  government,  yet  he 
was  afraid,  from  motives  of  personal  interest,  to 
give  a  decision  in  accordance  with  his  convictions. 

As  far  as  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ruling  classes,  were  concerned,  their  final  opposi- 
tion, or  at  least  indifference,  to  Jesus  arose  chiefly 
from  the  way  in  which  He  had  disappointed 
their  carnal  Messianic  expectations.  See  artt. 
Popularity,  Popularity  of  Jesus. 

Christ  in  the  Gospels  warned  His  disciples  con- 
stantly of  the  opposition  with  which  they  would 
inevitably  meet  (see  esp.  Mt  249,  Mk  1030,  Lk  2112"16, 
Jn  1520).  C.  H.  Prichard. 

OPPRESSION.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospels  or  in  connexion  with  the  activity  of  Jesus 
except  in  the  verbal  form  in  Ac  1088  ('Jesus  of 
Nazareth  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 

all  that  were  oppressed  [KaTabwoLo-TevofiAvovs]  of  the 
devil ').  In  '  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,' 
Jesus  delivered  men  not  only  from  sin,  but  from 
sorrow  and  sickness  (Lk  418,  Mt  ll4f-),  from  the 
yoke  of  legalism  (Lk  ll46),  the  tyranny  of  worldly 
circumstance  (Lk  124"7),  the  fear  of  death  (Ac  215), 
etc.  Oppression  of  guilt  weighing  upon  the  sinner's 
soul  was  a  condition  which  never  failed  specially 
to  elicit  Christ's  sympathy  and  pity  (Mt  ll28"3", 
according  to  the  interpretation  that  commends 
itself  to  the  present  writer).  The  sense  of  this 
oppression  could  not  exist  without  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  burden,  and  it  was  this 
desire  that  was  a  sign  of  a  tendency  towards  a 
higher  life. 

It  was  the  oppression  of  sin  that  Christ  came 
to  take  away,  and  not  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
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government  which  proved  so  galling  to  the  Jewish 
nation  after  their  glorious  past.  It  was  partly  the 
mistake  about  the  object  of  His  mission  that 
stirred  up  against  Christ  the  opposition  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Gospels.  See  Opposi- 
tion. C.  H.  Pkichaed. 

ORCHARD.— See  Garden. 

ORDINANCES.— In  the  English  versions  of  the 
Gospels  this  word  occurs  only  once,  Lk  1",  where 
the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist  are  described  as 
'  walking  in  all  the  commandments  (evroXah)  and 
ordinances (5i/ceuc6/«i<ri) of  theLord blameless.'  From 
its  etymology  the  word  5iKalw/Ma  means  (1)  a  right- 
eous enactment  of  rightful  authority,  and  (2)  a 
righteous  act  or  deed.  Here,  of  course,  the  first 
signification  is  the  one  intended,  but  the  strict 
etymological  force  is  not  to  be  pressed,  as  the  word 
is  simply  one  of  the  oft-recurring  practical  syno- 
nyms for  the  injunctions  of  the  Divine  Law,  both 
moral  and  ceremonial.  E.  C.  Dakgan. 

ORGANIZATION.— In  the  NT  organization  is 
visible,  but  in  a  rudimentary  and  experimental 
state.  It  lacks  the  rigidity  of  a  fully  systematized 
religion,  but  it  is  thereby  the  better  evidence  of 
the  glorious  vigour  of  primitive  Christianity  and 
its  impatience  of  all  that  might  restrain  and  hinder 
its  mission.  Christ  imbued  His  disciples  with  an 
ideal ;  they  accepted  His  declaration  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  unfettered  in  plan  and  method  and  time ; 
they  knew  it  was  to  come  imperceptibly  ( '  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  Jn  3s),  and  to  one 
the  Kingdom  will  appear  with  the  surprise  of  a 
treasure  found  in  a  field  (Mt  1344),  while  to  another 
it  will  be  the  pearl  gained  at  the  willing  cost  of  all 
else  (v.45).  In  its  earthly  realization  it  was  to  be 
all-inclusive,  a  net  that  should  gather  of  every 
kind  (v.47),  a  field  for  tares  as  well  as  wheat  (v.30), 
and  this  wide  vision  gave  the  Apostles  zeal  to 
seek  sinners  as  well  as  saints,  Romans  as  well  as 
Jews,  calling  none  unworthy  or  unclean  (Peter's 
dream,  Ac  1028).  Yet  Jesus  knew  that  organiza- 
tion was  the  inevitable  accompaniment,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  this  heavenly  Kingdom's  appearance 
on  earth.  The  sea  might  be  full  of  lish,  but 
fishers  were  needful  (Lk  510)  ;  the  fields  were  ripe 
unto  harvest,  but  labourers  must  be  found  for  the 
reaping  (Mt  937,  Lk  102) ;  the  broadest  community 
will  need  the  power  of  exercising  discipline,  even 
to  the  extent  of  excommunicating  if  that  will 
make  the  wrong-doer  feel  the  distance  between  his 
present  and  his  best  self  (Mt  1817) ;  the  tree  must 
nave  visible  form  if  it  is  to  shelter  men  in  its 
branches  (Mt  1332,'Lk  1319),  though  its  vital  force 
may  be  a  hidden  mystery,  permeating,  as  it  does, 
the  whole  body,  as  the  leaven  does  the  bread  (Mt 
1333,  Lk  1321). '  Jesus  accepted  the  organization  of 
the  past,  and  made  use  of  it.  He  referred  to  the 
rights  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Mt  522),  He  honoured  the 
Temple-sanctuary  and  the  altar  (2316-22),  He  sent 
the  lepers  to  the  priests  to  fulfil  the  Law  (84),  He 
attended  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  'as  his 
custom  was  '  (Lk  416).  His  race  had  learned  in  the 
Captivity  and  the  Dispersion  the  value  of  some  out- 
ward conformity,  especially  of  holy  seasons,  holy 
books,  and  meetings  for  worship  and  edification, 
all  aiming  at  that  unity  expressed  in  Ac  432  '  they 
had  one  heart  and  soul.' 

His  first  step  was  to  form  a  circle  of  disciples, 
learners  (fm67]Tal),  those  who  would  differ  from  the 
crowd  of  listeners  by  their  whole-hearted  obedi- 
ence, becoming  imitators  (fii^rjTal),  actually  doing 
the  things  taught  after  the  Teacher's  example  ('if 
ye  abide  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  truly  my  disciples, 
Jn  831).  Much  of  His  teaching  is  given  directly  to 
them  :  they  are  distinguished  as  '  the '  disciples,  or 


'  my'  disciples  (Mt  51  10l  12\  Mk  827,  Lk  89,  Jn  322 
etc. ) ;  and,  though  they  may  ultimately  almost 
form  a  school  of  tradition,  inheriting  certain  teach- 
ings (Ac  242),  still  they  remain  learners  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  rejecting  the  title  of  '  Rabbi ' 
('teacher,'  'master'),  and  keep  their  name  of  'dis- 
ciples' well  into  the  next  generation  (Ac  62  936  ll26 
214- 16).  Jesus  may  call  them  '  servants '  (Mt  1024), 
'  labourers'  (Mt  937,  Lk  962),  '  the  salt  of  the  earth,' 
'  the  light  of  the  world '  (Mt  513- 14),  but  the  two 
most  distinctive  titles  He  bestows  are  '  disciple ' 
and  '  apostle.'  They  are  first  to  learn  of  Him  (Mt 
ll29)  the  secret  of  calm  inward  strength  of  peace, 
and  then  they  shall  become  heralds,  messengers, 
apostles  of  that  peace  to  the  world.  The  Apos- 
tolate  has  no  status  except  for  its  missionary  pur- 
pose, and  though  the  Apostles  may  have  the  power 
to  forgive  sins  (Jn  2023),  or  to  exorcize  evil  spirits 
(Mk  67),  or  to  heal  the  sick  (Mt  108),  these  are 
secondary  to  the  work  of  preaching  (Mk  612- 13). 

In  founding  this  first  great  order  in  His  Church,  a  whole  night 
of  prayer  significantly  precedes  the  all-important  choice.  Next 
day  the  Twelve  are  chosen,  and  after  them  Seventy  for  special 
and  local  service,  and  sent  to  preach  repentance  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  (Mk  3"- 15,  Mt  101,  Lk  9',  Mt  111 
['teach  and  preach,'  as  though  to  indicate  the  true  fervour 
which  will  give  wings  to  the  doctrine]).  They  are  to  lead  men 
to  repentance  (Mk  6i2),  over  which  the  joy  of  the  angels  is  in- 
creased (Lk  157- 10)  ending  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son). 
They  are  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  word  of  life  broadcast,  on  all 
soils  (Lk  84-i8) ;  and  the  thought  which  will  sustain  them,  even 
when  the  seed  seems  utterly  fruitless,  is  that  they  are  His  repre- 
sentatives, and  speak  with  His  authority  behind  them  ('  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me,'  Mt  1040,  Lk  10W  19,  Jn  1320),  for 
are  they  not  His  'servants,' and  'of  his  household '?  (Mt  lO2"). 
He  points  to  one,  possibly  as  indicating  all,  and  says  that  upon 
him,  upon  the  living  rock  of  human  faith  and  enthusiasm,  and 
not  upon  the  dead  heights  of  Sinai  or  rock  of  Zion,  will  He 
build  His  Church  (Mt  1618).  That  Church  was  to  be  distin- 
guished by  its  component  members.  It  should  reveal  to  the 
world  a  type  of  character  new  in  the  combination  of  its  qualities 
and  representative  of  the  Society's  ideal.  This  perfect  member- 
ship was  of  the  future,  and  not  immediate.  Even  in  the  inner 
circle  of  His  associates  Christ  had  to  admit  the  lapses  of  the 
Boanerges  or  of  Peter ;  they  had  to  learn  slowly  what  it  meant 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  as  Christ  conceived  it.  The 
disciple  must  bear  himself  with  an  unswerving  attitude  towards 
the  world,  being  filled  with  one  overmastering  idea  and  service 
(Mt  624,  Lk  1613),  from  which  he  must  never  look  back  (Lk  962). 
So  complete  is  to  be  his  obedience  and  devotion,  that  the  nearest 
hranan  ties  must  be  broken  if  they  conflict  with  this  vocation 
(Lk  1526,  Mt  103?),  and  entire  renunciation  of  '  all  that  he  hath ' 
become  his  rule  (Lk  1433),  though  not  with  the  impulse  of  a 
blind  fanaticism,  but  with  the  calm  and  measured  reasoning  of 
the  king  going  to  war,  or  the  builder  of  a  tower  (Lk  1428-33) ;  for 
calmness,  trust  in  God,  absence  of  fretful  anxiety,  is  the  note  of 
the  single-minded  disciple  (Mt  622-34).  Hence  he  will  need  to 
make  no  elaborate  apologies  for  his  faith,  for  God  will  inspire 
him  when  the  time  for  utterance  arrives,  prophecy  being  one  of 
the  marks  of  primitive  discipleship  (Mt  1019,  Mk  13",  Lk  12"). 
As  a  soldier,  he  must  look  for  hardship  as  his  lot,  expect  no 
ready  welcome  everywhere,  not  bid  the  fire  of  heaven  fall  on 
those  who  heed  him  not  (Lk  953f.),  but  anticipate  the  burden  of 
the  cross  (Lk  1427),  submit  to  be  '  hated  of  all  men  for  my  sake 
(Mt  1022),  fearlessly  enduring  persecution  even  unto  death  (v.28). 
As  being  on  active  service,  each  member  must  guard  against 
encumbrances,  possessions  that,  accumulating,  hinder.  If  the 
rich  young  man  would  be  a  '  perfect '  disciple,  he  must  part 
with  that  which  now  shares  his  care  and  attention  (Mt  192l,  Lk 
1822):  the  disciple  must  go  forth  wasting  no  thought  upon 
purse,  wallet,  or  clothes,  losing  no  time  in  mere  gossip,  '  saluta- 
tions by  the  way'  (Lk  10*,  Mk  68,  Mt  101").  He  renounces  for 
the  sake  of  his  high  mission,  not  for  the  boastful  and  purpose- 
less contempt  of  an  Essene.  His  aloofness  from  possessions  is 
consecrated  by  the  lowly  simplicity  of  his  spirit,  which,  already 
dwelling  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  proclaims  it  with  the  art- 
lessness  of  a  little  child  (Mt  181,  Mk  934,  Lk  948),  and  with  the 
same  generous  desire  to  share  all  his  possessions,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  with  others  (Ac  2**  432  an(j  the  Pauline  com- 
ment Gal  29).  He  may  find  himself  a  lamb  among  wolves  (Lk 
103),  but  he  will  still  show  his  discipleship  by  that  love  of  men 
which  first  commissioned  him  (Jn  1335).  He  will  learn  to  see 
brothers  in  all  workers  for  good,  whatever  name  they  bear,  for 
'  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us '  (Mk  938,  Lk  950),  and  the 
'  false  prophets '  he  will  easily  discern  by  their  spiritual  unfruit- 
fulness,  though  they  call  on  the  Name  and  work  miracles  (Mt 
722).  These  signs  of  the  perfect  member  of  the  body  of  Christ 
will  be  the  gradual  outcome  of  the  hidden  inward  life :  no 
school  can  make  it ;  it  will  spring  from  the  inner  sincerity  of 
devotion  and  character,  the  '  prayer,  alms,  fasting ' '  in  secret '  of 
Mt  61-18. 

In  founding  the  Church,  whose   main   purpose 
should  be  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  Christ's 
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chief  act  of  organization  was  connected  with  the 
material  that  should  form  the  Church, — the  primary 
Apostles,  and  the  larger  group  of  disciples  who 
should  foreshadow  the  ultimate  attainment.  To 
perfect  them  was  the  chief  necessity :  to  make 
them  the  shining,  guiding  lights  of  the  world, 
who  in  the  after-days  should  do  even  greater 
things  on  earth  than  He  Himself  (Jn  1412).  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  little  He  says  about  the  elements  of 
external  religion.  He  certainly  accepted  from 
the  past  the  act  of  baptism  as  employed  by 
John  (Mt  2125 1|  Mk  ll30,  Lk  204),  and  commanded 
its  practice  (Mt  2819),  though  not  Himself  actually 
baptizing  (Jn  42),  and  clearly  impressing  one 
Apostle  with  the  minor  importance  of  baptism 
(1  Co  l17)  as  compared  with  preaching  —  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  (Mt  311  ||  Mk  l8,  Lk  316,  Jn 
l26).  He  accepted  the  Sabbath  of  His  people,  but 
only  subject  to  the  good  and  needs  of  man  (Mt 
128,  Mk  227,  Lk  65),  so  that  His  followers  afterwards 
felt  free  to  change  the  day.  While  He  organized 
prayer  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  always  in 
His  name  (Mt  1820,  Jn  1413  1516  1626),  and  showed  the 
spirit  of  that  command  in  the  prayer  taught  to  His 
disciples,  He  would  have  it  liberated  from  the 
formalism  and  '  vain  repetitions '  of  the  past  and  of 
the  heathen  (Mt  67).  He  adopted  no  systematized 
body  of  teaching,  or  of  technical  Rabbinic  discipline, 
and  no  casuistic  expounding  of  Scripture.  The  one 
new  institution  He  delivered  into  the  keeping  of 
His  followers  was  in  the  consecration  of  that  Last 
Supper  destined  to  be  the  first  of  an  ageless  series, 
and  to  be  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  vital  union 
of  the  Church  and  its  Lord  in  things  visible  and 
invisible  (Mt  2626-  27,  Mk  1422,  Lk  2219). 

If,  then,  we  ask  what  organization  appears  to 
exist  on  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion,  we  seem  to 
find  little  that  could  satisfy  the  representative 
ecclesiastical  mind.  There  is  throughout  Galilee 
and  in  Jerusalem  a  vaguely  connected  number  of 
believers  in  Jesus.  These  know,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  the  kind  of  witness  that  is  expected  of  them 
before  the  world,  a  manifestation  that,  once  realized, 
would  mark  them  out  from  the  world  more  plainly 
than  Jew  from  Roman.  They  are  bound  together 
by  this  unity  of  character,  which,  once  attained, 
will  be  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  each 
one.  Their  leaders  are  eleven  of  their  Lord's  in- 
timates, chosen  by  Him  as  teachers  and  preachers 
of  His  word.  For  outward  helps  they  nave  the 
institutions  of  Judaism,  with  the  baptism  of  John  ; 
the  continual  remembrance  of  Christ  through  pray- 
ing in  His  name,  and  in  the  prayer  He  had  given  ; 
and  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

But  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  we  meet  with  a 
development  of  organization  arising  chiefly  out  of 
local  necessities.  Whilst  remaining  Jews  and  at- 
tending worship  at  the  Temple  (Ac  31),  the  disciples 
gradually  became  more  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  separate  community. 
Meetings  of  sympathizers,  which  were  also  open  to 
any  who  would  come  (1  Co  1423),  were  planned,  and 
since  they  could  not  be  held  in  the  synagogues  (Ac 
69),  private  houses  were  used  (Ac  246  542  187,  Ro  165, 
1  Co  1615,  Col  415).  Here  were  held  gatherings  for 
common  prayer,  for  the  breaking  of  bread,  for 
Apostolic  teaching  and  fellowship  (Ac  242),  and 
for  the  moral  edification  of  those  present.  As  the 
first  community  at  Jerusalem  increased  in  numbers, 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  organize  a  group 
of  helpers  for  the  distribution  of  charity  and  the 
general  ministrations  (Sia/coxitu,  Ro  127,  1  Co  125)  of 
almonry  (Ac  61"),  though  for  the  full  '  work  of  the 
ministry '  other  gifts  and  opportunities  would  enter 
in  (Eph  412).  The  Apostles  continued  to  spend  them- 
selves in  preaching  and  in  prayer;  and  as  they 
needed  assistance  in  these,  they  would  naturally 
turn  to  their  '  helps '  (1  Co  12-s),  those  '  men  of  good 


report,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom '  (Ac  63)  who 
would  thus,  by  giving  occasional  instruction  and 
spiritual  guidance,  become  practising  ministers  of 
the  word,  though  their  almonry  would  remain  the 
distinctive  duty  of  these  '  deacons,'  and  the  key  to 
their  expected  morality  (1  Ti  38ff-),  especially  dunns 
the  brief  period  of  Apostolic  communion  (Ac  244-*1) 

The  Church  still  consisted  of  those  called  dis- 
ciples, but  slowly  it  assumed  a  more  visible  mem- 
bership. Baptism  became  the  recognized  entrance  ■ 
baptism  'into  the  name  of  Christ'  (Ac  2^  816  m 
196,  Ro  63,  Gal  2F)  -in  St.  Paul's  thought  a 
spiritual  cleansing  (1  Co  6U),  a  mystical  burial 
before  the  rising  of  the  new  life  (Col  212).  Each 
member  was  to  offer  sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanks 
(He  1315),  might  teach  (Ja  31),  and  pray  with  im- 
mediate access  to  God  (Eph  312),  and  would  receive 
direct  illumination  (Jn  l9,  1  Jn  227).  Each  was  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Co  619),  and  was  to 
be  given  up  entirely  (mentally,  physically,  and 
spiritually)  to  God  (Ro  121- 2),  unto  a  renewed  life 
of  righteousness  and  holiness  (Eph  4s4).  Their 
common  name  steadily  underwent  changes  that 
marked  a  more  organized  body.  From  '  disciples,' 
the  followers  and  learners  of  Jesus,  they  became 
more  conscious  of  mutual  bonds  of  faith  and  con- 
secration, so  that  d5eX0oi  ('brothers')  better  de- 
scribed them  (Ac  2814),  since  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  they  had  abolished  the  demarcations  of 
nation,  wealth,  position,  and  sex  (Gal  328,  Col  311), 
and  had  attained  to  that  kinship  which  is  as  close  as 
that  of  mother  and  brethren  (Lk  821).  Afterwards 
the  religious  sense  of  the  brotherhood  led  them  to  a 
new  name  for  the  members,  ol  &ywi  ('the  saints), 
those  who  are  striving  after  holiness  (1  Co  l2,  Ro 
l7).  They  are  already  looked  upon  as  a  school, 
a  sect,  a  party  (<xi'pe<ns)  by  outsiders  (Ac  245' "  2822), 
so  that  these  first  communities  of  '  the  holy  ones ' 
were  being  welded  together  openly.  Their  govern- 
ment was  not  sacerdotal,  the  name  'priest'  oc- 
curring in  the  NT  only  when  used  of  the  whole 
society  (IP  25-  9,  Rev  l6  510).  At  their  head  were 
still  the  Apostles,  strong  by  their  commission  from 
Christ  (Mt  102,  Lk  613,  Mk  314  ""b-  67-  *>),  and  in- 
creased in  numbers  through  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Paul,  Barnabas,  Matthias,  and  others 
being  added  (1  Co  96,  Gal  l19,  Ro  167,  1  Tb.  26). 
Their  faith  and  zeal  had  been  renewed  by  the 
vision  of  the  risen  Lord  (Ac  l21-22,  1  Co  9l  15'),  and 
in  that  faith  they  had  wrought  wondrous  signs  of 
their  Apostolate  (2  Co  1212).  But  with  the  growth 
of  the  membership  of  the  Church,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  many  isolated  congregations,  superinten- 
dents or  presidents  (irpeir^Tepoi)  were  needed  and 
appointed,  whose  duties  soon  included  that  of 
teaching  as  well  as  governing  the  general  affairs 
(1  Ti  32  517,  Tit  l9).  Their  equivalent  title  in 
Greek  cities  would  seem  to  have  been  '  overseers, 
'bishops'  (Mricoiroi,  Ph  l1,  Tit  l7),  and  their  duties 
the  same,  namely,  attending  to  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  helping  travelling  brethren,  exercising  dis- 
cipline towards  wrong-doers,  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  community's  business.  So  that, 
although  St.  Paul  mentions  many  offices  in  the 
Church  (1  Co  1228,  Eph  411),  two  orders  only  stand 
out  clearly  in  the  NT  after  the  Apostles,  that  oi 
the  presbyters  or  elders,  and  that  of  the  deacons. 
The  prophetic  office  is  too  nearly  allied  to  the 
Apostolic  to  be  easily  distinguished,  though  Jesus 
speaks  of  it  as  of  something  known  universally  [m 
722 1041 2334) ;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  Church  as  tne 
saints,  apostles,  and  prophets'  (Rev  182»- 24) s  «m 
Acts  names  some  (Ac  ll27  2110  1532). 

In  the  organization  of  the  Church,  doctrine  began 
to  be  more  settled.  While  Jesus  lived,  and  in  his 
own  life  could  show  the  blessedness  of  the  KingM" 
of  God  within,  men  could  not  go  far  astray.  *>ui 
afterwards  it  was  necessary  to  tell  of  aim,  a 
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«a.vin<»8  and  doings,  His  warnings,  His  ideals,  and 
the  pSroose  of  His  life.  The  Apostles  would  ques- 
tion whether  the  future  would  guard  these  truly, 
or  add  to,  alter,  or  take  away.  So  a  body  of  things 
needful  to  be  taught  was  collected,  and,  for  the 
Gentile  world,  the  OT  added  as  an  introduction  to 
fhP  eonmrehension  of  Christ.  To  some  such  col- 
lection St.  Paul  alludes  in  Ro  6",  2  Th  2» ;  but  for 
the  knowledge  of  this  the  whole  NT  is  our  only 
source  to-day.  Thence  we  gather,  besides  many 
conflicting  modern  readings  of  great  doctrines,  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  practices  of  the  early 
Church.  \Ve  find  them  still  meeting  for  a  while 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day  commemorating  the 
Resurrection  and  only  later  becoming  the  rest-day. 
At  their  meetings  would  be  celebrated  the  Love- 
Feast,  sometimes  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Here  would  be  the  gathering  for 
common  prayer,  of  the  form  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  Epistles  quoting  no  regular  prayer, 
referring  to  no  liturgical  order,  and  not  even  allud- 
in"  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Afterwards  the  fund  for 
the  poorer  brethren  would  be  collected  (Ac  4a5,  Gal 
210,  Ro  15-6). 

So  that  which  comes  to  be  known  by  the  Greek 
pagan  title  ^/tXr)<ria,  'the  Church,'  is  gradually 
organized.  She  begins  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  free, 
unlimited,  the  universal  Kingdom  of  God,  with  no 
sacred  seasons,  sanctuaries,  or  priesthood.  But 
her  Founder  knows  that  her  work  is  among  men, 
and  that  she  must  be  humanly  as  well  as  Divinely 
developed.  So  the  limitations  of  organized  life  are 
lightly  imposed  upon  her,  not  to  hinder  but  to 
increase  effectiveness.  Still  will  she  cherish  the 
liberty  to  which  the  past  has  brought  her  (Gal  324), 
and  receive  both  good  and  evil  into  her  net  (Lk  56, 
2  Ti  220),  for  she  strives  to  save  all.  The  outward 
organization  develops,  but,  while  we  keep  to  the 
pages  of  the  NT,  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  still 
master  of  her  organization,  still  looks  to  the  In- 
visible Church,  yet  to  be,  of  those  made  perfect, 
where  the  unrighteous  have  no  place  (1  Co  69  1560, 
Gal  521,  Eph  55),  the  assembly  of  those  made  perfect 
through  love  (Ja  25),  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of 
our  Lord  (2  P  l11),  into  which  the  few  have  already 
entered  here  upon  earth — '  Theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven '  (Mt  53- 10,  Lk  620).     See  also  Church. 

Literature.— For  detailed  treatment  of  the  Church  offices 
and  officers,  the  following  may  be  consulted  out  of  the  abundant 
literature  on  these  subjects :  Hatch,  Organiz.  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tianChurches ;  Lightfoot,  Philipp.,  Dissert,  i.  (repub.  as  The 
Christian  Ministry),  and  Galatians,  Excursus  on  'Apostle'; 
Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  Hort,  Ecclesia ; 
Weizsacker,  Apost.  Age,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.  bk.  5  ;  McGiffert,  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Apost.  Age,  645  ff. ;  Hausrath,  NT  Times,  vol.  ii. ; 
Lindsay,  Church  and  Ministry ;  artt.  '  Apostle,'  '  Bishop,' 
Baptism'  (esp.  pp.  240-242),  'Church,'  'Church  Government,' 
Deacon,' '  Lord's  Supper,'  and  '  Lord's  Day '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 
ORIGINALITY.  — It  is  not  surprising  that  at- 
tempts should  have  been  made  to  dispute  Christ's 
claim  to  originality.  Under  whichever  aspect  we 
regard  His  Person,  whether  we  consider  Him  in 
His  historical  relations,  or  contemplate  the  eternal 
truth  revealed  in  Him,  on  either  side  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  disputing  the  originality  of  His 
doctrine.  Under  the  former  aspect  this  is  mani- 
festly the  case.  However  fully  we  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour, 
nobody  fancies  that  that  doctrine  was  without 
Historical  connexion  with  what  had  gone  before. 
As  in  the  Saviour's  Person  the  Divine  revealed  itself 
ln, .  uum*n  form>  so  in  His  doctrine  the  Divine  truth 
which  He  had  to  communicate  clothed  itself  in  the 
language  and  thought  of  the  time  in  which  He  lived. 

$a8 \    e  was  the  Son  of  God>  He  was  also  the 
f    1 1  °1  own  a8e  and  PeoPle-      Though  the 

truth  that  He  revealed  was  eternal,  it  was  ad- 
dressed, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  people  of  the 
country  and  time  in  which  He  lived,  and  linked 


itself  at  countless  points  to  the  religious  ideas  and 
hopes  of  those  who  listened  to  His  preaching.  And 
under  this  aspect  of  the  Saviour's  doctrine  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  whether  it  may  not  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  on  the  lines  of  a  natural  development 
of  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  He 
lived,  and  whether  He  has  indeed  contributed  any- 
thing new  and  original  to  the  religious  history  of 
the  world. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  empha- 
size the  eternal  truth  revealed  in  the  Person  of 
Christ,  while  it  seems  to  rebut  such  attempts  tc 
reduce  His  doctrine  to  the  product  of  the  reli- 
gious developments  of  the  age  in  which  He  lived, 
may  lead  indirectly  to  the  challenging  of  His  ori- 
ginality from  another  side.  The  religion  which 
Christ  has  founded  is  recognized  as  a  universal 
religion — a  religion  destined  not  for  any  particular 
people,  but  for  all  mankind.  As  such  it  must 
appeal  to  the  deepest  cravings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  satisfy  those  yearnings  which  had  found  ex- 
pression in  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
teachers  who  had  gone  before  Him.  Christ  came 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  course  of  the  world's 
history  before  Him  had  been  one  long  preparation 
for  the  revelation  given  in  His  Person.  The  Spirit 
of  God  had  been  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  mankind 
from  the  beginning,  guiding  them  gradually  to  the 
truth.  The  very  fact  that  the  truth  which  Christ 
proclaimed  is  eternal,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  He  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  the 
declaration  of  it.  There  had  been  countless  anti- 
cipations of  it  in  the  teachers  who  had  gone  before. 
He  did  but  formulate  the  truth  upon  which  the 
mind  of  man  had  been  brooding  from  the  begin- 
ning. '  Nam  res  ipsa,'  says  Augustine  (Retract. 
i.  c.  12),  '  quae  nunc  Christiana  religio  nuncupatur, 
erat  et  apud  antiquos,  nee  defuit  ab  initio  generis 
humani  quousque  Christus  veniret  in  came,  unde 
vera  religio,  quse  jam  erat,  ccepit  appellari  Chris- 
tiana.' It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  from  this 
point  of  view,  arguments  might  be  urged  against 
the  originality  of  Christ,  in  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  which  animates  Augustine  in  his  remark. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  truth 
revealed  in  Christ  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
sages  and  religious  teachers  who  had  gone  before 
Him.  The  literature  of  the  ancient  world  has  been 
ransacked  to  discover  parallels  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  And  on  the  strength  of  the  occasional 
points  of  resemblance,  which  have  been  thus  col- 
lected, between  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  and 
that  of  those  who  have  gone  before  Him,  the  ori- 
ginality of  Christ  has  been  disputed,  and  His  claim 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  denied. 

We  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  attempts 
which  have  thus  been  made  from  different  sides 
to  prove  the  indebtedness  of  Christ  to  those  who 
preceded  Him,  and  to  discuss  the  worth  of  the 
charge  of  want  of  originality  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence thus  adduced.  In  some  of  the  cases  we  have 
to  consider,  it  is  the  question  of  the  originality  not 
so  much  of  Christ  as  of  Christianity  that  is  in- 
volved, as  the  Person  of  Christ  is  either  left  out 
of  account  as  a  pure  piece  of  fiction,  or  reduced 
to  such  mean  proportions  as  rob  it  of  all  histori- 
cal significance.  But  inasmuch  as  in  such  cases 
the  attempt  is  made  to  disprove  the  originality  of 
that  religious  movement  which  we,  at  any  rate, 
associate  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  we  may  fitly 
consider  them  here,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  criticism 
in  question  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  Master  as 
distinguished  from  the  Apostles. 

i.  Christianity  and  Graeco  -  Roman  thought. — 
Occasional  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the 
indebtedness  of  Christianity  to  Greek  and  Greeco- 
Koman  thought.  "We  do  not  refer  here  to  the 
endeavours  of  such  men  as  Hatch  and  Harnack 
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to  prove  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  on  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  to  the  much 
more  revolutionary  tendency  of  such  writers  as 
Bruno  Bauer  and  Ernest  Havet,  who  have  sought 
to  account  not  only  for  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine,  but  for  the  origin  of  Christianity  itself, 
upon  such  lines. 

In  his  work,  Christies  und  die  Ccesaren:  Der  Ursprung  de.s 
Christenthums  aus  dem  riimischen  Griechenthmn  (V377,  2nd  ed. 
1879),  Bauer  seriously  undertakes  to  prove  thatChrisxfenityis  not 
Jewish  in  its  origin,  but  is  really  the  product  of  GraecoRoman 
thought.  Its  birthplace  was  not  Palestine,  but  the  two  cities 
in  which  the  blending  of  East  and  West  took  place,— Alexandria 
and  Rome.  Judaism  in  its  monotheism  did  but  give  the  skele- 
ton ;  it  was  the  West  that  gave  the  soul.  Philo  and  Seneca 
were  its  real  founders.  At  Alexandria,  Judaism  was  enriched 
by  a  combination  of  the  Platonic  world  of  ideas  with  the 
Heraclitic  Logos.  Philo  made  of  this  Logos  a  priestly  mediator 
who  brings  the  extremes  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  into 
relation  to  one  another.  Seneca  gave  to  this  mediator  reality, 
brought  him  down  to  earth  into  touch  with  men,  and  made 
him  approve  himself  by  suffering.  In  the  picture  he  has  painted 
of  the  ideal  man  who  would  one  day  arise  and  fulfil  the  destiny 
of  mankind,  he  is  the  real  creator  of  the  Christian  Messiah.  He 
introduced  to  the  masses  the  wisdom  of  Greece,  with  its  call  to 
self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world,  whereby  man  may 
attain  to  God-likeness  and  eternal  peace.  It  was  Seneca  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  Christian  Rome.  In  the  contrast  which 
he  presents  between  the  old  law  with  its  formal  requirements 
and  the  new  with  its  higher,  more  spiritualistic  demands,  he 
has  supplied  the  theme  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Many 
of  his  sayings  have  been  reproduced  in  the  NT,  sometimes  in 
a  manner  which  conclusively  proves  the  secondariness  of  the 
Scripture  version.  It  is  true  that  he  is  never  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  NT.  This  Bauer  would  explain  by  the  fact  that 
the  NT  literature  is  so  late  in  date  that  its  compilers  were 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Seneca  was  the  author  of  the  maxims 
which  were  current  among  the  society  for  whom  they  wrote. 
Still,  in  some  cases  the  correspondence  between  the  NT  parallels 
and  the  original  utterances  of  Seneca  is  so  close,  that  Bauer  is 
of  opinion  that  the  NT  authors  must  have  had  the  writings  of 
the  Roman  sage  before  them. 

Another  factor  to  which  Bauer  attaches  importance  in  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  Christianity,  is  the  influence  of  the 
political  conditions  of  the  time.  Despair  over  the  downfall  of 
the  Republic,  which  seemed  to  portend  the  end  of  the  world, 
awakened  the  yearning  for  a  new  spiritual  world.  The  levelling 
of  classes,  which  followed  on  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
begot  a  faith  in  human  rights  and  inspired  a  feeling  of  mutual 
dependence  such  as  the  Republic  had  never  awakened.  Further, 
the  emperors  themselves  contributed  to  the  ideal  which  was 
gradually  taking  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  age.  The  Christian 
Saviour  and  the  Roman  emperors  are  both  products  of  the  same 
tendency,  which  sought  to  sum  up  the  aspirations  and  immaterial 
goods  of  antiquity  in  one  personal,  all-powerful  form.  Augustus 
was  the  prince  of  peace  who  healed  the  wounds  of  the  Civil 
War ;  Tiberius,  the  servant  of  the  community  ;  Caligula,  the 
god-man  and  world-judge  ;  Nero,  the  philanthropist  who  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  service  of  humanity  ;  Vespasian  caused  the 
Jewish  oracle,  which  had  called  him  to  be  ruler  of  the  world, 
to  be  carried  before  his  legions  ;  Nerva  and  his  successors  gave 
to  the  Roman  world  an  example  of  mildness  and  tranquillity. 
The  central  figure  of  the  new  religion  is  a  composite  character 
constructed  out  of  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  Greek  philosophy 
and  various  traits  borrowed  from  the  occupants  of  the  imperial 
throne,  in  whom  the  Roman  world  recognized  the  mediators 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

Such  are  the  lines  on  which  Bauer  seeks  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  Christianity  to  Graeco-Roman 
influence.  It  is  evident  that  his  theory  involves 
not  only  the  complete  overturn  of  all  but  the  most 
extreme  theories  as  to  the  date  of  the  NT  litera- 
ture, but  also  a  very  different  reading  of  the  course 
of  profane  history  from  that  which  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained. Bauer  has  no  hesitation  in  setting  aside 
the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  the  other 
Roman  historians.  A  theory  which  represents 
Nero  in  the  character  of  philanthropist,  and  finds 
in  his  reign  an  anticipation  of  the  Messianic  blessed- 
ness, makes  the  strongest  demands  on  our  credulity. 
Bauer's  views  as  to  the  date  of  the  NT  writings  are 
wild  in  the  extreme.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians are  a  late  composition  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  the 
Urrnangdiiim  is  ascribed  to  the  first  half  of 
Hadrian's  reign  ;  the  Apocalypse  and  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  latter 
being  an  attempt  to  carry  out  systematically  the 
Gnostic  opposition  to  Judaism.  The  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  the  NT  is  persistently  denied.  The  author 
of  the  Urevangelium  is  'an  Italian  by  birth,  who 


was  at  home  in  Rome  and  Alexandria ' ;  the  author 
of  Matthew,  no  Jewish  Christian,  but  'a  Roman 
nourished  by  Seneca's  spirit.'  Such  theories 
justify  H.  Holtzmann's  characterization  of  Bauer 
as  'a  critical  Herostratus'  (Einl.  in  d.  NT  n 
183).  If  their  very  wildness  calls  for  no  serious 
refutation,  it  at  any  rate  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
impracticability  of  the  attempt  to  assign  a  Hellenic 
origin  to  Christianity. 

Havet's  work,  Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines  is 
on  somewhat  similar  lines,  but  much  more  moderate 
in  tone. 

There  are,  Havet  thinks,  three  elements  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  Hellenic 
the  Jewish,  represented  by  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  and  a 
third  which  he  calls  the  Galilaean,  by  which  he  means  the  senti- 
ments and  ideas  which  developed  at  first  among  the  turbulent 
population  of  Galilee  under  the  misery  of  the  Roman  dominion 
and  then  raised  up  Jesus,  and  determined  His  action  and 
destiny,  and  which  gradually  spread  throughout  the  great  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  admits  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
found  'tout  entier'  in  Hellenism,  but  insists,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  however  large  may  be  the  share  of  Galilaean  Judaism 
in  the  Christian  revolution,  far  more  considerable  is  that  of 
Hellenism  in  Christianity  once  it  was  established.  We  must 
distinguish,  he  contends,  between  the  essence  and  the  accident, 
between  the  Christian  spirit  and  the  Christian  revolution.  The 
Christian  revolution  came  from  Judaea  and  Galilee.  But  the 
Christian  spirit  is  essentially  that  of  Graeco-Roman  philosophy 
and  religion.  On  the  appearance  of  Christianity  it  was  not  the 
faith  and  wisdom  of  Hellenism  that  were  absorbed  into  Judaism, 
but  Judaism  that  was  absorbed  into  the  common  beliefs  of  the 
human  race.  In  order  to  establish  this  contention,  Havet  gives 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  Hellenic  literature  from  the  earliest 
times,  making  an  anthology  of  all  the  passages  which  seem  to 
breathe  anything  of  the  Christian  spirit.  In  summarizing  his 
conclusions,  he  paints  a  picture  of  the  heathen  world  designed  to 
show  how  nearly  it  approached  to  Christianity  in  its  beliefs  and 
hopes.  The  heathen  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  a  future  life  with  punishments 
and  rewards,  in  the  existence  of  gods  who  were  offended  by  the 
faults  of  men,  in  the  approaching  end  of  this  world  and  the 
coming  of  a  new  one.  They  had  their  temples,  their  altars, 
their  prayers,  their  sacred  songs ;  while  there  were  not  wanting 
among  them  loftier  spirits  who  held  that  the  divinity  desired  no 
other  temple  than  the  heart  of  man,  nor  other  worship  than  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Their  moral  code  breathed  the  same  spirit 
of  self-denial  as  Christianity  inculcated ;  taught  men  to  despise 
riches,  honours,  pleasures,  yea,  happiness  itself ;  inspired  an 
abhorrence  of  sin,  a  consciousness  of  our  moral  infirmity,  and  a 
passionate  longing  for  salvation  ;  inculcated  chastity,  alms, 
charity,  a  horror  of  war,  submission  to  authority.  How  is  it 
possible,  asks  Havet,  with  such  a  picture  before  us,  to  speak  of 
Christianity  as  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  to  hail  its 
advent  as  something  entirely  new  and  unexpected  ?  He  believes 
that  the  heathen  world,  if  left  to  itself,  would  not  have  remained 
heathen,  that  its  mythology  and  superstition  would  gradually 
have  vanished,  and  that  the  feeling  of  human  fraternity  and  the 
need  of  equality  and  justice  would  have  developed  more  and 
more  and  passed  into  its  manners  and  laws.  This  natural 
development  it  was  not  permitted  to  pursue.  The  Judaizers 
precipitated  the  crisis  ;  the  reform  was  carried  through  with 
too  great  haste,  with  the  result  that  the  world,  m  becoming 
Christian,  remained  more  pagan  than  if  Hellenism  had  retained 
its  mastery.  . . 

While  Havet  recognizes  that  Judaism  thus  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  origin  of  Christianity,  he  assigns  but  little 
importance  to  the  Person  of  Christ  Himself  in  the  movement 
which  bore  His  name.     He  believes  that  John  the  Baptist was 
the  principal  personage  in  the  religious  revolution  of  wmen 
Jesus  has  the  honour.    Of  the  life  of  Jesus  Himself  we  know 
almost  nothing.      Havet  denies  that  He  claimed   to  be  the 
Christ,  and  that  He  was  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  con- 
demned for  blasphemy  or  any  religious  crime.    He  aia  n 
break  with  Judaism,  nor  was  He  the  opponent  of  the  ™amees 
in  the  way  He  is  represented  in  the  Gospels.    He  was i  a  jew, 
ardent  to  fanaticism,  a  Galilaean  zealot  who  hfd  lnflamed  the 
people  of  His  country,  and,  in  the  end,  so  agitated I  J'-™*™ 
Itself  that  the  Jewish  authorities,  whom  He  had  eo>nproro*£ 
handed  Him  over  to  the  Roman  police  by  whom  He  was  pmro 
death  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.    At  the  moment  of  His  aeain, 
that  which  we  call  Christianity  had  no  existence s     He  was  am 
self  a  Christian  only  in  His  manner  of  feeling ;  °t.he,S/,se1i^ethat 
a  pure  Jew,  and  there  is  neither  word  nor  act  in Hi i  urej 
is  not  thoroughly  Jewish.     He  introduced  no  new dogm or 
practice.     He  had  no  conception  of  the  Trinity,  "  ^he  J*f  "Jt 
tion,  or  other  mysteries,-no  idea  of  Church  «' Sacraments.   « 
was  not  till  after  His  death  that  some  began  to ^sk,    w* 
not  the  Christ? ',  and  the  thought  once  started  gained  currency 
In  order  to  give  the  suggestion  any  plausibility,  it  was  necess. 
to  combine  with  it  the  belief  that  this  Jesus  who  had  perisne^ 
miserably  had  been  raised  up  from  the  dead  to  enter  o 
of  glory.     If  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  then  all  was  not  ft  ns n 
He  must  reappear.    He.  must  come  again  as  the  Chnsi o 
clouds  of  heaven  to  destroy  this  wicked  world  anaresw       ^ 
The  hope  thus  cherished  was  converted  into  actual  i*  • 
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«t*n  was  taken  from  the  thought,  '  He  must  rise  again,'  to  the 
hfKef  '  He  has  risen.'  The  news  spread  among  the  Jewish  com- 
nfunities  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  from 
them  to  the  Roman  world  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived,  that 
the  Christ  who  was  to  come  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  the 
Cod  of  the  Jews  in  place  of  that  of  the  Romans,  had  actually 
amieared  that  He  had  been  crucified,  and  had  risen  from 
the  dead'  and  was  to  reappear  to  destroy  the  sinners,  and 
to  raise  up  from  the  dead  all  the  righteous,  and  reunite  them 
in  an  eternal  life  with  those  who  were  still  alive.  With  faith  in 
Christ  and  His  resurrection,  the  Gentile  converts  to  the  new 
faith  accepted  also  the  worship  of  the  one  God  alone,  and  the 
denial  of  idolatry ;  while  in  their  turn  they  set  aside,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  the  more  repugnant  elements  of  Judaism,  particularly 
circumcision.  This  purified  Judaism  purified  itself  more  and 
more  as  it  spread  among  the  Gentiles,  and  became  permeated 
by  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  two  spirits  came  in  time 
to  be  confounded. 

Such  is  Havet's  account  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. Although  his  theories  are  not  so  extreme 
as  those  of  Bauer,  his  attempt  to  assign  Hellenic 
culture  as  the  main  source  from  which  Christianity 
has  sprung  serves,  equally  with  Bauer's,  to  illus- 
trate to  what  desperate  expedients  such  a  theory  is 
reduced  in  order  to  give  itself  even  some  measure 
of  plausibility.  Both  essays  result  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  Christianity  without  the  Person  of  Christ ; 
for  though  Havet  does  not,  like  Bauer,  deny  the 
existence  of  Christ  altogether,  there  are  few  Chris- 
tians who  will  recognize,  in  the  Jewish  fanatic  whom 
he  presents  to  us,  the  Saviour  whom  they  worship. 
We  must  allow  to  both  authors — to  Havet  especi- 
ally—a certain  merit,  in  so  far  as  they  demonstrate 
how  well  Greek  thought  had  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  seeds,  of  Christian  truth.  As  contributions  to 
the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine, 
their  works  may  prove  of  value  ;  but  as  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity  itself,  we  cannot  assign  to 
them  any  worth  (Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  52  f.).  They  virtually  recognize  the  imprac- 
ticability of  any  attempt  to  trace  the  indebtedness 
of  the  historical  Jesus  to  Hellenic  culture.  What- 
ever parallels  they  may  bring  forward  to  any  of  the 
recorded  utterances  of  Jesus,  they  make  no  attempt 
to  show  in  what  way  He  could  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  literature  from  which  He  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  inspiration.  Only  by 
critical  theories  regarding  the  Gospels  which  would 
deprive  them  of  all  historical  worth,  can  they  find 
room  to  introduce  that  Hellenic  influence  which 
they  seek  to  trace. 

ii.  Christianity  and  Buddhism.— From  the  side 
of  Buddhism,  also,  attacks  have  been  made  on  the 
originality  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  long  before  the  Christian  era  Buddhist 
doctrine  had  penetrated  to  distant  regions,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Christian 
Gospels  to  the  Buddha  legend  is  not  so  remote 
as  to  be  dismissed  without  careful  consideration. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that 
much  of  the  material  in  the  Gospel  narratives  may 
be  traced  to  Buddhist  sources — notably  by  Bunsen, 
Seydel,  Lillie,  and  more  recently  by  Stix,  Pfleiderer, 
and  van  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga  (for  titles  of  works 
see  below  in  list  of  Literature).  Among  the  earlier 
group  of  writers,  Seydel  is  generally  recognized  to 
be  the  most  scholarly  ;  and  we  may  devote  our 
attention  chiefly  to  him.  In  his  book,  Das  Evan- 
gelium  Jesu  in  seinen  Verhaltnissen  zu  Buddha- 
sage,  und  Buddha-lehre,  he  endeavours  to  construct 
a  '  Buddhist-Christian  Gospel  Harmony '  by  draw- 
ing up  a  list  of  the  parallels  that  may  be  traced 
between  the  two  religions. 

In  all,  Seydel  collects  51  such  parallels,  which  he  proceeds  to 
arrange  in  3  groups.  In  the  first  he  places  those  resemblances 
which  may  be  accidental ;  in  the  second,  those  cases  in  which 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  borrowing  on  one 
!™e  or  the  other.  The  third  group  contains  parallels  in  which 
it  is  clear  not  only  that  there  has  been  borrowing,  but  on  which 
side  the  borrowing  has  taken  place.  This  last  group  contains 
only  five  parallels,  and  in  each  case  Seydel  concludes  that  the 
verdict  must  be  given  in  favour  of  Buddhism.     They  are  as 


follows  : — (1)  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Temple, 
compared  with  that  of  Buddha ;  (2)  the  fast  of  Jesus  and  of 
Buddha  ;  (3)  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  and  of  Buddha  ;  (4)  the 
fig-tree  as  the  place  of  Buddha's  first  conversion,  compared  with 
Jesus'  interview  with  Nathanael  (Jn  I46ff.) ;  (5)  the  question  of 
the  disciples  regarding  the  man  who  was  born  blind  (Jn  92), 
which  seems  to  imply  a  former  state  of  existence  whose  sinful- 
ness might  account  for  present  affliction.  The  verdict  in  favour 
of  Buddhism  in  this  third  group  of  parallels  strengthens  the 
probability  that  in  the  second  group  also  it  is  Christianity  that 
is  the  debtor.  In  this  group  the  number  of  parallels  runs  to  23, 
12  of  which  Seydel  regards  as  of  greater  cogency  than  the  rest. 
Among  the  Gospel  facts  which  he  introduces  in  this  first  division 
of  his  second  group  may  be  mentioned  the  annunciation  to  Mary, 
the  gifts  to  the  newborn  child,  the  temptation,  and  the  Beati- 
tudes. Lastly,  even  in  the  first  group  of  23  parallels,  which 
Seydel  admits  may  be  wholly  accidental,  he  believes  that  in  view 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  an  examination  of  the  two  other 
groups,  there  is  a  possibility  that  in  at  least  15  cases  the  Gospels 
may  have  been  subject  to  Buddhist  influence. 

To  account  for  the  presence  of  so  much  material  in  the  Gospels 
borrowed  from  Buddhist  sources,  Seydel  formulates  the  hypo- 
thesis that,  in  addition  to  the  two  sources  generally  recognized 
as  underlying  the  Synoptic  Gospels — the  .collection  of  Sayings, 
and  the  original  Mark— there  must  also  have  existed  a  third 
source,  a  poetic  -  apocalyptic  Gospel,  in  which  the  Christian 
material  must  have  been  worked  up  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Buddhist  Gospels,  with  the  incorporation  of  much  that  was 
derived  from  Buddhist  sources.  This  poetic  source  was  used 
by  all  the  Synoptists  and  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  as  well. 
That  it  has  been  lost  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
available  material  which  it  afforded  had  been  incorporated  in 
the  Gospels,  whose  more  historical  form  and  genuine  Christian 
doctrine  caused  the  early  poetical  work  to  be  quite  forgotten. 

Seydel  claims  a  certain  apologetic  value  for  his 
investigations.  If  he  has  shaken  our  faith  in  much 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  which  he  has  shown  to  be 
derived  from  Buddhism,  we  may  comfort  ourselves, 
he  thinks,  with  the  reflexion  that  those  features  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  to  which  he  has  found  no  analogy 
in  Buddhist  tradition, — such,  e.g.,  as  the  Passion 
and  certain  fundamental  doctrines  and  personal 
characteristics  of  Jesus, — are  thus  indirectly  con- 
firmed. In  what  remains  after  we  have  taken  away 
what  may  be  traced  to  Buddhism,  we  have  a  kernel 
of  historical  fact  which  is  unassailable. 

When  Ave  turn  to  examine  the  various  parallels 
upon  which  Seydel  bases  his  contention,  we  find 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Buddhist  material  is  frequently  exaggerated  ; 
that  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  underlying 
difference  between  the  two  sides,  which  in  many 
cases  is  much  more  striking  than  the  apparent  re- 
semblance ;  and  that,  even  where  the  resemblance 
is  strongest,  Seydel  has  not  made  out  his  case,  viz. , 
that  the  fact  which  he  instances  from  the  Gospels  is 
so  unintelligible  on  Christian  premises,  that  borrow- 
ing from  an  external  source  is  the  only  feasible 
explanation.  We  shall  endeavour  to  justify  this 
contention  in  the  case  of  the  five  parallels  upon 
which  Seydel  lays  the  greatest  stress. 

(1)  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Here  Seydel's  point  is 
that  such  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  was  not  required, 
and  that  Luke's  appeal  to  the  Law  (2-<)  is  a  mere  device  to  in- 
troduce an  incident  borrowed  from  a  foreign  source.  We  admit 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  infant  should  be  presented  in 
person  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  ransomed ;  but  we  have  only 
to  read  the  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Buddha, 
which  Seydel  thinks  may  have  suggested  this  incident,  with  its 
description  of  how  100,000  gods  drew  the  waggon  which  bore 
him,  of  how  the  earth  trembled  as  he  entered  the  temple,  of 
how  the  images  of  the  gods  left  their  places  to  throw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  to  convince  ourselves  that  among  the  various  motives 
which  might  be  assigned  for  the  departure  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Law  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  a  more  unlikely  one  could  hardly 
be  conceived  than  a  desire  to  institute  a  parallel  with  this  fan- 
tastic story,  to  which  the  simple  Gospel  narrative  offers  the 
most  striking  contrast. 

(2)  Seydel  finds  the  40  days'  fast  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness  in- 
explicable in  view  of  the  contrast  He  Himself  drew  between  His 
own  conduct  and  the  asceticism  practised  by  John  the  Baptist, 
and  suggests  that  this  incident  is  borrowed  from  the  example  of 
Buddha.  But  if  any  parallel  at  all  is  required,  we  do  not  need 
to  go  so  far  afield.  The  40  days'  fast  of  Moses  (Ex  34*,  Dt  99)  and 
that  of  Elijah  (1  K  19»)  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  parallels 
which  do  not  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  Jewish  history. 

(3)  Seydel  finds  a  parallel  to  Christ's  words  to  the  Jews, 
'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am '  (Jn  858),  in  Buddha's  assertion  of 
his  pre-existence.  But  the  resemblance  at  once  disappears 
when  we  realize  what  is  the  kind  of  pre-existence  Buddha 
claims  for  himself, — not  like  that  of  the  Johannine  Logos  who 
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has  been  with  God  from  the  beginning  (Jn  llf-),  but  that  of  a 
being  who  has  undergone  countless  different  forms  of  incarna- 

(4)  It  was  while  sitting  under  the  Bodhi-tree,  which  was  a 
kind  of  fig-tree,  that  Gautama  attained  Budda-hood,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  converted  two  brothers,  who  became  his 
first  disciples.  Seydel  finds  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  Nathanael,  '  When  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee '  (Jn  l48).  But  beyond  the  facts  that  a  fig-tree  and  a  dis- 
ciple are  mentioned  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  them.  It  was  not  Jesus,  but  Nathanael,  who  was  sitting 
under  the  fig-tree ;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  '  enlighten- 
ment '  of  Jesus ;  and  the  disciple  in  connexion  with  whom  the 
fig-tree  is  mentioned  was  not,  as  in  Buddha's  case,  the  first  who 
was  called. 

(5)  The  question  of  the  disciples  with  regard  to  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  '  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  born  blind  ? '  (Jn  92)  is  brought  forward  by  Seydel  as 
implying  belief  in  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  re-birth,  according  to 
which  we  are  punished  here  for  sins  committed  in  a  former  state 
of  existence.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  (cf.  Wis  820),  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable, further,  whether  even  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  question  of  the  disciples.  They  may  have  been 
thinking  of  some  sin  committed  in  the  womb  (cf.  Gen  2522),  or 
may  have  regarded  the  blindness  of  the  man  as  punishment  in 
anticipation  of  the  sins  he  would  commit  (cf.  B.  Weiss  in  Meyer's 
Kommentar,  ad  loc). 

These  are  the  parallels  upon  which,  as  has  been 
said,  Seydel  lays  the  chief  stress.  He  admits  him- 
self that  the  force  of  the  other  analogies  depends, 
in  great  measure,  upon  the  verdict  we  pass  upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  these  five  parallels,  which 
constitute  his  third  group.  And  if,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  he  has  not  made  good  his 
case  in  these  instances,  much  of  the  force  of  his 
argument  is  gone.  As  to  his  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  a  poetic-apocalyptic  Gospel  imbued 
with  Buddhist  doctrine,  there  is  absolutely  no  proof 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  document.  Seydel  can 
bring  forward  no  particle  of  evidence  to  support  his 
hypothesis.  He  merely  invents  this  fictitious  Gospel 
to  supply  the  lack  of  historical  connexion  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  the  want  of  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  his  theory. 

As  remarked  above,  attempts  have  been  made 
more  recently  by  Pfleiderer  and  van  den  Bergh  van 
Eysinga  to  trace  Buddhist  influence  on  the  Gospel 
narratives.  Among  the  parallels  which  the  latter 
finds  specially  important,  may  be  mentioned  Simeon 
in  the  Temple,  the  twelve-year-old  Jesus,  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus,  the  temptation,  the  blessing  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  (Lk  ll27),  the  widow's  mite,  the 
walking  on  the  sea,  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the 
well,  and  the  world  conflagration.  Pfleiderer  does 
not  descend  so  much  into  detail,  but  groups  his 
parallels  together  under  general  heads,  such  as 
Christ  as  Son  of  God,  as  miraculous  Saviour,  as  victor 
over  Satan,  as  King  of  kings,  etc.  With  regard  to 
these  more  recent  works,  the  same  criticism  applies 
as  in  the  case  of  Seydel.  Many  of  the  suggested 
parallels,  when  closely  examined,  prove  much  less 
striking  than  appeared  at  first  sight ;  and  even  where 
the  resemblance  is  closest,  a  much  more  natural  ex- 
planation can  usually  be  given  of  the  feature  in 
question  on  the  Christian  side  than  the  adapta- 
tion of  Buddhist  material.  And  due  consideration 
should  here  be  given  to  the  fact  to  which  Oldenberg 
has  called  attention  (ThLZ,  1905,  No.  3),  that  the 
Buddhist  literature  which  is  drawn  upon  to  supply 
these  parallels  to  Christianity  is  so  extensive,  so  in- 
finitely rich  in  legendary  lore,  that  the  wonder  would 
rather  be  if  we  did  not  find  occasional  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Buddhist  narratives  and 
those  parts  of  the  NT  which  deal  with  a  similar 
sphere  of  life.  Finally,  while  we  must  admit  in  the 
abstract  the  possibility  of  Buddhist  influence  upon 
Western  culture,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  no 
historical  evidence  of  the  spread  of  Buddhist  ideas 
to  the  regions  in  which  Christianity  had  its  origin 
till  a  much  later  time.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
the  first  who  mentions  Buddha  by  name.  In  this 
connexion  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Max  Miiller 
(India,  what  it  can  teach  us?  p.  279) : 


'  That  there  are  startling  coincidences  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  must  likewise  be  admitted 
that  Buddhism  existed  at  least  400  years  before  Christianity.  I 
go  even  further,  and  should  feel  extremely  grateful  if  anybody 
would  point  out  to  me  the  historical  channels  through  which 
Buddhism  had  influenced  early  Christianity.  I  have  been  looking 
for  such  channels  all  my  life,  but  hitherto  I  have  found  none. 
What  I  have  found  is  that  for  some  of  the  most  startling  coin- 
cidences there  are  historical  antecedents  on  both  sides,  and  if 
we  once  know  these  antecedents,  the  coincidences  become  far 
less  startling.  If  I  do  find,  in  certain  Buddhist  works,  doctrines 
identically  the  same  as  in  Christianity,  so  far  from  being  fright- 
ened, I  feel  delighted,  for  surely  truth  is  not  the  less  true 
because  it  is  believed  by  the  majority  of  the  human  race.' 

iii.  Christianity  and  Judaism. — When  we  come 
to  consider  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
we  feel  that  the  case  is  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  above  instances.  There  the  possibility 
of  contact  between  Christianity  and  those  influences 
to  which  its  indebtedness  was  alleged  was  remote. 
Here  we  are  in  the  line  of  direct  historical  con- 
nexion. The  roots  of  Christianity  go  deep  down 
into  Jewish  soil.  Christ  was  a  Jew  by  birth  and 
education.  His  whole  thought  and  teaching  were 
cast  in  Jewish  moulds.  The  very  title  He  bears — 
the  Christ — is  meaningless  apart  from  the  back- 
ground  of  Jewish  history  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
If  we  claim  originality  for  Him,  we  recognize  that 
originality  does  not  mean  an  entirely  new  start, 
the  severance  of  all  the  links  which  bind  the  new 
Teacher  to  the  religious  development  of  the  nation 
to  which  He  belongs.  Such  originality  is  an  idle 
figment  of  the  imagination.  It  never  has  existed  ; 
it  never  can  exist.  If  the  original  teacher  is  to  be 
a  teacher  at  all,  if  he  is  to  exercise  any  influence 
upon  the  men  he  addresses,  then  he  must  live  in 
close  contact  with  them  and  link  on  his  doctrine  to 
the  beliefs  and  hopes  which  they  cherish.  So  it 
was  with  Christ.  He  may  be  the  world's  Teacher, 
but  He  spoke  first  of  all  to  His  fellow-countrymen 
in  Galilee  and  Jud»a,  and  He  used  the  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  familiar  to  them.  He  preached 
in  their  synagogues  and  taught  in  their  streets  like 
the  Rabbis  of  His  own  day.  That  there  was  a 
certain  novelty  in  His  manner  of  preaching  is 
proved  by  the  astonishment  with  which  the  people 
listened  to  it  (Mk  l22  62).  But  was  the  content 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  preachers  of 
His  own  day,  or  that  of  the  prophets  of  old  ?  Had 
He  any  new  doctrine  to  communicate?  Or  was 
He,  as  has  been  alleged  by  modern  Jewish  scholars, 
merely  a  teacher  who  gave  expression  to  the  best 
Jewish  thought  of  His  time  ? 

We  proceed  to  consider  more  closely  some  of  the 
different  elements  in  the  Jewish  religion  to  which 
Christ's  indebtedness  is  alleged  to  be  so  great  as  to 
detract  from  His  originality. 

(1)  The  Old  Testament. — There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  Christ's  obligations  to  the  OT.  How 
much  He  was  influenced  by  it  in  His  personal  life 
is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  His  quotations  from 
it.  He  seems  to  live  in  it.  Parallels  from  it 
suggest  themselves  at  every  turn.  In  critical 
moments  of  His  life  His  thoughts  find  natural 
expression  in  OT  quotation.  So  it  was  at  the 
temptation  (Mt  44-7-10),  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  (Mk  ll17),  even  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross 
(1534).  He  recognized  its  authority  in  religious 
matters.  He  appealed  to  it  in  defence  of  His  own 
conduct  (225f-).  He  quoted  it  in  condemnation  of 
the  Pharisees  (76-13),  and  in  refutation  of  the 
Sadducees  (1224t-).  He  claimed  that  He  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Mt  517).  And  when  He  was  asked  by  the  rich  young 
man  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  instead 
of  imparting  to  him  any  new  doctrine,  He  simply 
referred  him  to  the  commandments  (Mk  10'9). 

In  view  of  the  attitude  Christ  thus  takes  up  to 
the  OT,  and  of  His  avowed  intention  of  fulfilling 
the  Law  arid  the  Prophets,  we  should  expect  to 
find  great  affinity  between  His  doctrine  and  that  of 
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the  OT.  Is  this  affinity  so  great  as  to  detract 
from  our  Lord's  originality  ?  It  is  alleged  by  some 
that  it  is.  Nay,  it  has  been  questioned,  indeed, 
not  only  whether  Jesus  has  made  any  new  contri- 
bution to  the  religious  and  moral  teaching  of  the 
OT,  but  whether  He  even  desired  to  do  so  (so  B. 
Weiss,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  274).  There  is  hardly  a 
feature  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is  maintained, 
to  which  there  is  not  a  parallel  in  the  OT.  The 
constant  theme  of  His  preaching,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  is  so  manifestly  not  novel,  that  He  assumes 
familiarity  with  it  on  the  part  of  His  hearers,  and 
never  even  explains  what  He  means  by  it.  His 
work  as  a  Prophet,  sent  to  announce  the  coming  of 
this  Kingdom  and  to  call  men  to  repentance,  was 
evidently  nothing  novel.  The  very  words  by  which 
the  preaching  of  Christ  is  introduced  by  Mk.  (I15) 
are  practically  the  same  as  Mt.  uses  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  32).  The 
God  whom  Christ  reveals  is  no  new  God,  but  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Mk  1226), 
the  God  of  Israel  (Mt  1531,  Mk  1229).  The  Father- 
hood of  God,  upon  which  so  much  emphasis  is  laid 
as  the  most  fundamental  and  distinctively  character- 
istic doctrine  of  Christianity,  is  taught  in  the  OT. 
The  trust  in  this  Father  which  Christ  seeks  to 
inspire  already  finds  most  beautiful  expression  in 
the  Psalms.  The  new  commandment  of  love  which 
Christ  inculcates  is  so  far  from  being  new,  that  He 
Himself  formulates  it  on  occasion  in  language 
borrowed  from  the  OT  (Mk  1231).  Not  even  the 
widening  of  the  circle  of  those  whom  we  are  re- 
quired to  love,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  our  enemy 
as  well  as  our  neighbour,  goes  beyond  the  teaching 
of  the  OT  (Ex  23«-,  Pr  2(F  2429  2521f-).  How,  it  is 
asked,  can  originality  be  claimed  for  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  when  He  Himself  takes  His  stand  upon 
the  OT  and  recognizes  its  authority  ;  when  He 
claims  to  reveal  no  other  God  than  the  God  of  the 
OT,  and  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;  when  we  find  that  even  those  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Christianity  have  been  forestalled  in  the  OT  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  while  it  is  true 
that  Christ  generally  recognizes  the  authority  of 
the  OT,  and  appeals  to  it  at  times  quite  in  the 
manner  of  the  scribes,  still  His  attitude  towards 
it  is  one  of  freedom  and  independence.  He  dis- 
criminates between  the  various  parts  of  it,  and 
leaves  aside  much  that  does  not  appeal  to  Him. 
In  spite  of  what  He  says  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  about  fulfilling  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
He  does  not  hesitate  in  that  same  sermon  to  set  up 
His  own  authority  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Law.  He  freely  criticises  the  Mosaic  law  of 
divorce  (Mk  102ff-),  and  on  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  not  only  exercises  a  freedom  which 
scandalized  His  contemporaries,  but  claims  to  be 
invested  with  authority  on  the  question  (Mk  228). 
By  His  doctrine  that  that  only  could  defile  a  man 
which  affected  his  heart,  He  brushes  aside  the 
whole  Levitical  legislation  as  to  cleanness,  and 
raises  the  question  from  the  region  of  the  physical 
to  that  of  the  ethical. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  elements  of 
Christian  doctrine  may  be  found  scattered  through- 
out the  OT.  But  they  are  found  side  by  side  with 
much  else  which  Christ  has  rejected,  and  which, 
in  juxtaposition  with  them,  prevents  them  from 
having  the  significance  they  acquire  in  Christi- 
anity. That  God  is  represented  at  times  in  the 
OT  as  a  Father,  e.g.,  is  perfectly  true.  But  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  Christ  s  designation  of 
Him  as  such,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  OT,  is 
that  with  Christ  Father  is  the  characteristic  title 
for  God,  and  He  is  never  represented  under  any 
aspect  that  is  inconsistent  with  His  Fatherhood  ; 
whereas  in  the  OT  Father  is  only  one,  and  not 
vol.  ii. — 19 


even  the  prevailing  one,  among  various  other  titles 
for  God,  and  God  is  represented  at  times  under 
very  different  aspects.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
various  other  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  that 
have  been  found  in  the  OT.  They  receive  a  new 
meaning  from  the  place  Christ  gives  them,  the 
importance  He  assigns  to  them,  and  the  consist- 
ency with  which  He  insists  on  them.  That  God 
looks  not  upon  the  outward  conduct  but  upon  the 
heart,  was  a  truth  known  to  the  OT  writers  no  less 
than  to  Christ ;  but  it  is  Christ  who  first  consist- 
ently follows  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusions. 
That  we  should  love  our  enemies  is  a  doctrine  that 
had  been  taught  even  in  the  OT ;  yet  how  much 
there  is  in  the  OT  that  breathes  an  entirely  differ- 
ent spirit !  When  we  put,  not  isolated  utterances 
of  Christ  and  of  the  OT,  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
as  a  whole  and  the  OT  as  a  whole,  side  by  side, 
then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  can  trace  the 
roots  of  Christianity  down  into  Jewish  soil  and 
can  find  OT  forecasts  of  much  that  appears  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us 
that  this  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  by  the 
consistently  lofty  spirituality  of  its  tone,  by  the 
inner  coherence  and  harmony  of  its  various  parts 
in  spite  of  the  unsystematic  form  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  by  its  indifference  to  much  which  held  a 
high  place  in  the  Jewish  religion,  is  a  new  creation 
as  compared  with  the  OT  upon  which  it  is  based. 
We  feel  too  that  only  a  mind  of  the  highest  origin- 
ality could  have  evolved  out  of  a  religion  in  which 
there  was  much  that  was  imperfect  and  unspiritual, 
a  system  so  pure  and  lofty  as  that  which  we  have  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

(2)  Later  Judaism. — But  it  is  not  to  the  OT 
alone  that  Christ's  indebtedness  is  alleged.  There 
are  later  developments  of  Judaism  which  are  said 
to  have  exercised  marked  influence  upon  Him.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  regard  Christ's  position  as 
one  of  pure  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  religious 
tendencies  of  His  time,  and  to  represent  Him  as 
standing  in  such  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Rabbinical  schools  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  His  being  influenced  by  them, 
save  in  the  way  of  being  repelled.  But  in  spite  of 
the  attitude  of  opposition  that  Christ  took  up  to 
the  religious  authorities  of  His  day,  there  was,  it  is 
alleged,  much  affinity  between  them.  Like  the 
Rabbis,  He  preached  in  the  synagogues  and  taught 
in  the  market-places.  Like  them,  He  gathered  a 
group  of  disciples  round  Him  who  called  Him  Master, 
and  whom  He  sought  specially  to  instruct.  His 
manner  of  teaching  is  modelled  on  theirs.  He 
delights  in  aphorism.  He  makes  frequent  use  of 
illustration  and  example.  It  is  from  them  that 
He  has  derived  the  parabolic  method  of  instruction 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  His  teaching. 
But  not  merely  the  form  of  His  teaching,  the 
matter  also  is  in  many  cases  similar  to  that  of  the 
Rabbis. 

Many  striking  parallels  to  Christ's  sayings  have  been  found  in 
Rabbinical  literature.  Hillel  summed  up  the  whole  Law  in  the 
words,  '  What  thou  wouldst  not  have  done  to  thee,  do  not  that 
to  others.'  He  bade  men  not  judge  their  neighbour  till  they 
came  into  his  place.  '  Raise  not  thyself  above  others.'  '  If 
thou  art  where  no  men  are,  show  thyself  a  man.'  '  Be  among 
the  pupils  of  Aaron,  who  loved  peace  and  pursued  peace,  who 
loved  all  creatures  and  guided  them  to  the  Law.'  'Be  not 
as  servants  who  minister  to  their  masters  upon  condition  of 
receiving  a  reward.'  '  Do  God's  will  as  if  it  were  thy  will,  that 
He  may  do  thy  will  as  if  it  were  His  will.'  '  Let  your  neighbour's 
honour  be  as  dear  to  you  as  your  own.'  Such  are  some  of  the 
more  striking  sayings  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  which  seem  to 
breathe  as  pure  a  religious  spirit  as  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
Even  the  prayer  which  Christ  taught  His  disciples,  we  are  told, 
is  but  a  shortened  form  of  some  of  the  older  prayers  of  the 
Jewish  Liturgy.  It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
Rabbinical  literature  in  which  we  find  these  parallels  to  the  say- 
ings of  Christ  dates  from  the  2nd  cent.  A.D. ;  and  Christian 
apologists  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  the  fact, 
suggesting  that  if  there  is  any  borrowing,  the  indebtedness  can- 
not rest  on  the  side  of  Christ.  But  that  argument  would  be 
valid  only  if  it  were  shown  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  the 
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literature  in  question  having  been  influenced  by  Christian 
thought.  But  there  is  no  such  possibility.  The  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  literature,  as  Eenan  (Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  v.)  says,  had 
scarcely  any  influence  on  one  another  before  the  13th  century. 
Though  these  parallels  are  from  a  literature  which  was  compiled 
at  a  date  later  than  the  appearance  of  Christ,  they  are  them- 
selves older  than  Christ,  and  represent  a  purely  Jewish  develop- 
ment of  thought. 

One  may  dismiss  this  evidence  against  the  origin- 
ality of  Christ  in  the  words  of  Wellhausen  (IJG2), 
'  Jewish  scholars  think  that  all  that  Jesus  said  is 
found  in  the  Talmud.  Yes,  all,  and  a  good  deal 
more.  Ti\4ov  ijfju<rv  iravrds.  The  originality  of 
Jesus  consists  in  this,  that  He  had  the  feeling  for 
what  was  true  and  eternal  amid  a  chaotic  mass  of 
rubbish,  and  that  He  enunciated  it  with  the  greatest 
emphasis.'  No  doubt  there  are  occasional  parallels 
to  the  words  of  Christ  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud, 
but  there  is  a  vast  amount  in  the  Talmud  to  which 
no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
for  it  falls  lamentably  short  of  the  lofty  spiritual 
tone  which  characterizes  every  utterance  of  the 
Saviour.  Even  if  it  be  the  case  that  we  can  find 
something  corresponding  to  every  clause  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  it  might  still 
be  maintained  that  there  was  originality  in  select- 
ing precisely  these  petitions  and  bringing  them 
together  in  such  a  brief  and  simple  prayer.  But 
indeed  we  are  not  much  concerned  to  defend  the 
originality  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Christ's  object 
was  not  to  teach  His  disciples  some  new  form  of 
prayer,  but  to  give  expression  to  the  deepest  long- 
ings of  the  human  heart ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  these  cravings  had  not  already  found  utterance 
in  some  measure  in  the  prayers  of  His  fellow- 
countrymen.  When  we  turn  to  the  parallels  which 
have  been  traced  between  sayings  of  Christ  and 
quotations  from  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  it  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  that  in  many  cases  they  are  not  so 
striking  as  they  appear  at  first  sight.  For  instance, 
the  saying  of  Hillel  which  has  been  often  quoted 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christ 
really  falls  far  short  of  it.  Hillel  merely  warns  us 
against  doing  to  others  what  we  would  not  that 
they  should  do  to  us.  One  might  conform  to  that 
maxim  on  grounds  of  selfishness.  At  best  it  re- 
quires only  that  we  do  no  evil.  But  Christ's  maxim 
is  positive.  It  insists  not  merely  that  we  do  no 
evil,  but  that  we  do  good,  and  can  be  carried  out 
only  by  one  who  has  his  heart  full  of  love  for  his 
brother.  And,  further,  with  regard  to  the  parallels 
that  are  drawn  between  the  sayings  of  Christ  and 
the  words  of  the  Rabbis,  we  must  ask  what  place 
the  quotations  occupy  in  the  respective  writings 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Quotations  from  the 
Talmud  which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  some 
words  of  Christ  may  prove,  when  we  consider  the 
context  in  which  they  occur,  to  bear  a  different 
meaning  from  what  they  assume  when  put  into 
juxtaposition  with  similar  words  of  Christ,  or  may 
lose  a  great  deal  of  the  impressiveness  which 
attaches  to  them  when  regarded  as  isolated  utter- 
ances. Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  little 
weight  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  occasional  parallels 
which  have  been  found  in  the  words  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  to  sayings  of  Christ.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  Rabbinical  teaching  is  very  different  from 
Christ's.  When  sayings  are  found  'which  seem 
to  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  utterances  which 
rise  for  the  moment  above  the  general  level  of 
Rabbinical  theology. 

There  is  another  branch  of  late  Jewish  literature 
which,  it  is  alleged,  has  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  Christ,  and  from  which  He  is  said  to  have 
derived  many  of  His  leading  ideas,  viz.  the  series 
of  Messianic-Apocalyptic  writings  in  which  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  later  Judaism  found  ex- 
pression. 


There  are  numerous  points  of  contact  between  the  lea  h 
ing  of  Christ  and  the  literature  in  question.  His  eschatoltw 
e.g.,  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  drawn  from  this  source  £' 
tainly  the  expectation  of  His  second  coming  was  a  novel  Mm 
as  it  presupposed  a  want  of  success  on  His  first  appears™ 
which  had  not  been  anticipated  by  any  of  the  later  ApocalvnKn 
writers.  But  otherwise,  for  the  most  part,  He  simply  awent* 
the  general  eschatological  programme  which  they  had  outline! 
The  sharp  contrast  in  which  the  present  age  (i  xlin  „JT8-  i !.  TX 
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belief  that  the  Kingdom  thus  to  be  set  up  is  to  come  down 
from  heaven,  whence  also  is  to  come  the  agent  to  whom  is  en 
trusted  its  establishment,  the  series  of  dire  calamities  which  are 
to  herald  the  approach  of  the  new  era,  the  great  judo-men? 
scene  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  with  which  it  is  to  be  ushered 
in,— all  these  familiar  features  of  Christ's  eschatology  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  referred  to.  In  painting  the  blessedness 
of  heaven  and  the  torments  of  hell,  Christ  uses  the  colours 
which  the  Apocalyptic  writers  have  prepared,  —  Abraham's 
bosom,  the  great  banquet,  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  furnace  of  fire  and  the  outer  darkness 
Again,  the  Messianic  hope  which  Christ  cherished  was  largely  inI 
fluenced  by  the  expectation  which  had  found  expression  in  the 
Apocalyptic  literature.  There  was  much,  indeed,  that  was  sen- 
suous in  the  expectation  of  those  writers  which  could  not  appeal 
to  Christ,  and  which  He  put  aside.  But  under  their  hands  the 
Messianic  hope  of  the  OT  writers  had  undergone  a  transforma- 
tion which  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  spiritual  conception 
of  Christianity.  They  had  widened  its  scope  so  as  to  make  it 
embrace  not  only  the  nation  but  the  world ;  they  had  detached 
it  from  earthly  political  ideas,  and  raised  it  to  the  realm  of 
the  supermundane ;  they  had  deepened  and  developed  that 
tendency  to  individualism  which  had  begun  to  show  itself  in  the 
later  writings  of  the  OT.  In  these  respects  they  had  prepared 
the  way  for  Christ,  and  in  much  of  His  teaching  He  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  aims,  and  did  but  develop  the  doctrines,  of  the 
Apocalyptic  writers  of  later  Judaism. 

One  might  admit  the  truth  of  most  of  what  is 
thus  said,  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
originality  of  Christ.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
that  originality,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recognize  that 
Christ  stands  in  close  and  vital  connexion  with 
those  who  have  preceded  Him,  and  uses  the  modes 
of  thought  and  speech  which  they  have  made 
familiar.  Whether,  indeed,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Messianic  views  of  Christ  and  those 
of  later  Judaism  is  as  close  as  has  been  suggested, 
is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Baldensperger  answers  in  the  affirmative, 
maintaining  that  we  must  no  longer  regard  Juda- 
ism as  the  dark  background  against  which  Chris- 
tianity stands  out  as  something  quite  different, 
but  rather  as  a  preparatory  stage  on  the  way  to 
Christianity.  He  lays  special  stress  upon  the 
transcendent  character  of  its  Messianism  as  an 
advance  towards  the  spiritualism  of  Christianity 
(Die  messian.  -  apocalyp.  Hoffnungen  des  Juden- 
thums,  1903,  p.  232).  This  view  of  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  later  Judaism  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  other  authorities.  Wellhausen  finds  in 
Christianity  rather  a  protest  against  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  of  Judaism  (Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten, 
p.  98).  So  also  Bousset  (Jesu  Predigt  in  ihrem 
Gegensatz  zum  Judenthum,  1892),  who  has  enumer- 
ated a  number  of  points  in  which  the  teaching  of 
Christ  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  later 
Judaism.  In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion, 
it  is  evident  that  no  very  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  to  prove  Christ's  indebtedness  to  the 
later  Jewish  Apocalyptic  writings.  That  Reused 
the  eschatological  data  and  many  of  the  modes  or 
thought  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  literature, 
may  be  readily  admitted.  But  beyond  that,  His 
general  line  of  thought  must  have  been  little  in 
sympathy  Avith  its  spirit.  There  is  a  wide  gnu 
between  the  transcendence  of  later  Jewish  Mes- 
sianism, which  is  sometimes  coarse  and  sensuous, 
and  the  spirituality  of  the  Messianic  hopes  oi 
Christ.  Many  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  later  Judaism,  as  Bousset  points  out,  its  wiw- 
drawal  of  God  from  the  world,  its  asceticism, ,  lis 
world-weariness  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  present 
and  yearning  for  the  future,  are  directly 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  teaching.  In  view 
of  these  and  other  points  of  difference  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  tendencies  of  later  Juda- 
ism, it  seems  rash  to  attempt  to  trace  the  origin 
of  Christianity  to  a  system  of  doctrine  to  which, 
in  spite  of  certain  superficial  points  of  resemblance, 
it  stands  in  deep  and  radical  opposition. 

(3)  Essen  ism.—  Attempts  have  frequently  been 
made  to  connect  Christ  with  the  Essenes,  and  to 
account  for  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
His  doctrine  by  deriving  them  from  the  practices 
of  this  sect.  But  no  evidence  has  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  Christ  had  any  connexion 
with  them.  It  is  true  He  never  refers  to  them, 
while  He  frequently  denounces  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  But  that  fact  may  be  easily  explained 
by  the  smallness  and  retiring  character  of  the  sect. 
Ginsburg  (Essenes,  p.  24)  argues  that  every  Jew 
had  to  belong  to  one  of  the  three  parties,  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  into  which  the  Jews  were 
divided  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  would 
naturally  associate  Himself  with  the  Essenes  as 
most  congenial  to  His  nature  ;  but  as  his  premises 
are  quite  unsupported,  his  conclusion  has  no  weight 
whatever.  The  only  valid  ground  upon  which  any 
plausible  case  may  be  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  Christ  had  some  connexion  with  the 
Essenes  is,  that  there  are  several  points  in  which 
His  doctrine  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
theirs.  Among  these  points  of  resemblance  the 
following  «iay  be  noted  :  prohibition  of  oaths,  ex- 
altation of  poverty,  simplicity  of  life,  celibacy  (Mt 
191-),  feeling  of  brotherhood  issuing  in  mutual  ser- 
vice. But  most  of  these  features  merely  represent 
the  high  moral  tone  which  obtains  on  both  of  the 
sides  thus  compared,  and  no  direct  connexion  is 
required  to  account  for  the  resemblance.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  very  marked  features  of 
difference  which  preclude  any  direct  connexion  of 
Christ  with  the  Essenes.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  sect  was  its  withdrawal 
from  the  world  and  adoption  of  a  monastic  life. 
Contact  with  strangers  was  supposed  to  communi- 
cate defilement.  The  conduct  of  Christ  presented 
a  striking  contrast.  He  mixed  freely  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  He  told  His  disciples  not  to  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel.  And,  so  far  from  think- 
ing that  mere  contact  with  strangers  caused  defile- 
ment, He  did  not  shrink  even  from  the  touch  of 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  or  hesitate  to  lay  His 
hand  upon  a  leper.  In  their  asceticism  the  Essenes 
went  to  an  extreme.  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking.'  In  their  Sabbath  observance  they 
outdid  the  Pharisees.  There  was  no  point  on  which 
Christ  gave  such  offence  to  the  rigorists.  The  Es- 
senes stood  aloof  from  the  Temple,  and  offered  no 
sacrifice  there.  Christ  repaired  to  Jerusalem  to 
some  of  the  great  festivals,  and  taught  daily  in 
the  Temple.  The  Essenes  were  scrupulous  to  a 
degree  on  the  question  of  purity.  They  had  wash- 
ings innumerable.  Christ  paid  no  attention  to 
such  ceremonial  observances,  but  esteemed  only 
purity  of  heart.  The  differences  which  thus  separ- 
ate Christ  from  the  Essenes  are  broad  and  deep. 
\V  e  cannot  find  any  connexion  between  Him  and 
a  sect  which,  by  its  monastic  tendency,  its  exalta- 
tion of  ceremonial  observances,  its  formal  and  pre- 
cise rules,  could  have  made  little  appeal  to  Him. 

iv.  The  original  element  in  Christianity.— When 
we  turn  from  these  attempts  to  disparage  the  ori- 
ginality of  Christ,  and  proceed  to  consider  wherein 
that  originality  consists,  we  find  a  great  variety 
°n  °Plnions  uP»n  the  subject.  Some  would  place 
all  the  emphasis  upon  the  Person  of  Christ ;  others 
lay  weight  upon  His  methods  as  a  teacher  ;  others 
tlnnk  to  find  the  original  element  in  His  doctrine, 
selecting  now  its  universalism,  now  its  individual- 
ism, now  its  practical  moral  tendency,   now  its 


lofty  spirituality,  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  it ; 
while  others,  again,  contend  that  the  specifically 
novel  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  His  an- 
nouncement that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand, 
that  God  is  about  to  intervene  and  bring  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  with  power.  We  shall  not  confine 
ourselves  to  any  one  of  these  points  of  view,  but 
proceed  to  indicate  what  appear  to  us  some  of  the 
more  important  characteristics  which  go  to  make 
up  the  originality  of  Christ. 

1.  Without  doubt  the  fullest  emphasis  must  be 
laid  upon  Christ's  personality.  This  is  the  most 
strikingly  original  feature  in  Christianity.  We 
cannot  separate  the  doctrine  from  the  Person  of 
Christ.  He  taught  by  His  life  no  less  than  by  His 
words,  and  it  is  His  Person  as  much  as  His  doctrine 
that  has  converted  the  world.  There  could  be  no 
more  unsatisfactory  method  of  attempting  to  esti- 
mate the  originality  of  Christ  than  to  single  out 
various  statements  scattered  throughout  the  Gospels 
which  we  believe  to  be  unparalleled  in  any  teaching 
that  had  gone  before.  '  It  is  not  difficult  to  set 
over  against  every  article  from  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  an  observation  which  deprives  it  of  its  origin- 
ality. It  is  the  Person,  it  is  the  fact  of  his  life  that 
is  new  and  creates  the  new'  (Harnack,  Hist,  of 
Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  i.  73).  When  we  approach  the 
portrait  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Gospels,  we  at 
once  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  One  who  is 
in  the  truest  sense  original.  The  moral  grandeur 
of  His  character  alone  bears  witness  to  the  fact. 
It  dwarfs  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  of  human 
heroes,  and  leaves  the  ideals  even  of  our  noblest 
thinkers  far  behind.  The  very  fact  of  its  sinless- 
ness  stamps  it  with  an  originality  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  perfect  harmony  that  pervades  the 
whole  life,  the  holy  peace  which  no  trial  or  danger 
can  disturb,  the  sublime  faith,  the  noble  optimism, 
the  unquenchable  love,  the  tender  sympathy,  the 
meek  humility,  the  genial,  kindly  spirit  which 
drew  men  to  Him — these  are  a  few  of  the  features 
which  go  to  make  up  that  portrait  which  has  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  world. 
We  feel  we  are  standing  in  the  presence  of  One  who 
has  given  in  His  own  Person  the  perfect  revelation 
of  the  Divine.  One  trait  we  may  specially  note  as 
characteristic  of  that  originality  we  are  consider- 
ing, viz.  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  He  ever 
acts  and  speaks.  Meek  and  humble  as  He  is,  there 
is  a  certain  majesty  about  Him  that  shines  forth 
all  the  more  forcibly  because  of  the  lowliness  of 
the  service  to  which  He  stoops.  He  sets  up  His 
own  authority  over  against  that  of  the  Law  :  '  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time 

.  .  but  I  say  unto  you'  (Mt  521'-  etc.).  He  speaks 
of  Himself  as  a  greater  than  Jonah,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  (1241f-).  He  claims  to  be  able  to  reveal  the 
Father  as  no  other  can  (ll27),  for  He  stands  in  a  re- 
lation of  such  intimacy  to  the  Father  that  He  can 
speak  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Divine  will  as 
things  into  which  He  has  Himself  looked.  Hence 
the  ring  of  absolute  certainty  about  the  revelation 
He  gives  of  God.  Hence  the  tone  of  authority 
in  which  He  announces  the  Divine  will.  Either 
He  was  the  victim  of  the  grossest  self-delusion,  or 
He  stood  in  such  a  close  relationship  to  God,  and 
knew  Himself,  as  the  appointed  Messiah,  to  be 
endowed  with  such  authority  as  justified  Him  in 
speaking  in  a  tone  which  in  any  other  would  be 
nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  There  is  nothing  in- 
compatible with  this  tone  of  authority,  which  marks 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  the  fact  that  much  of  His 
teaching,  as  we  have  seen,  is  closely  related  to  the 
OT.  In  a  sense  His  teaching  may  be  said  to  be 
based  upon  the  OT,  in  so  far,  viz.,  as  in  the  OT 
He  found  the  food  which  nourished  His  spiritual 
life.  But  it  is  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  spiritual  life 
thus  nourished  that  He  draws  His  doctrine,  and 
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not  directly  from  the  OT.  He  speaks  that  He 
knows,  and  testifies  that  He  has  seen  (Jn  3U) ;  and 
what  of  OT  teaching  is  reproduced  in  His  doctrine 
is  so  transmuted  and  ennobled,  bears  so  unmistak- 
ably the  impress  of  His  own  personality,  that  it 
may  be  fitly  called  original.  We  may  apply  to  His 
relation  to  the  OT  the  words  of  the  poet,  and  say 
that  He 

'  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould ; 
What  was  another's  lead,  became  his  gold.' 

Closely  akin  to  this  tone  of  authority  which 
Christ  assumes  in  His  preaching  is  another  feature 
which  contributes  to  the  originality  of  His  person- 
ality, viz.  the  feeling  that  with  Him  a  new  era  has 
arrived  in  the  history  of  the  world.  '  The  time  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand '  (Mk 
l15) — that  is  the  new  message  of  which  Christ  is  the 
bearer.  The  hope  which  animated  the  prophets 
has  become  a  reality  to  Him.  He  told  His  disciples 
that  they  were  blessed  in  that  their  eyes  had  seen 
the  things  which  many  prophets  and  kings  had 
desired  to  see  (Lk  1023£i).  His  whole  preaching 
rings  with  glad  tidings  that  the  long  expected  time 
has  come.  The  period  of  waiting  is  past,  the  new 
era  has  begun.  Already  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  men  (Lk  1721).  Even  the  tragic  catas- 
trophe to  which  His  life  is  tending  cannot  shake 
His  conviction  that  with  Him  the  Messianic  age 
has  come.  He  longs  for  the  baptism  of  suffering 
which  He  has  to  undergo,  as  calculated  to  give  a 
mighty  impetus  to  the  movement  He  has  begun 
(1249f).  And  when  the  hour  came  for  Him  to 
lay  down  His  life,  so  far  from  seeing  in  His  death 
any  frustration  of  the  gracious  work  to  which  He 
had  dedicated  His  life,  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  look  upon  His  blood  as  the  seal  of  the  New 
Covenant  which  it  had  been  His  life's  work  to 
establish. 

2.  The  originality  which  we  have  noted  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  Person  of  Christ,  we  should  expect 
to  find  reflected  in  His  doctrine.  It  was  in  His 
doctrine  that  He  made  His  authority  felt  (Mt  729). 
The  impression  made  upon  those  who  stood  in  the 
closest  relation  to  His  Person  was  that  He  had  a 
wonderful  and  life-giving  doctrine  to  communicate 
( Jn  668).  In  place  of  His  anointment  to  Messianic 
kingship,  He  substituted  His  anointment  to  the 
prophetic  office  (Lk  418"21),  and  addressed  Him- 
self to  the  work  of  preaching  in  fulfilment  of  His 
vocation  as  Messiah.  Was  there  anything  original, 
we  ask,  in  His  preaching,  anything  to  justify  His 
feeling  that  with  His  entrance  on  His  work  as  a 
preacher  the  new  era  might  be  said  to  have  begun  ? 

The  impression  made  upon  the  people  who  first 
listened  to  His  doctrine  was  that  it  was  something 
new.  '  A  new  doctrine  with  authority,'  they  ex- 
claimed (Mk  l27)  as  they  listened  to  His  preaching 
for  the  first  time.  Certainly  there  was  much  that 
was  old  in  His  doctrine,  much  that  did  but  echo 
the  teaching  of  the  OT.  The  description  He  gives 
in  one  of  His  parables  of  the  scribe  instructed  in 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  applies  in  the  first  instance 
to  Himself.  He  was  like  a  householder  who  bring- 
eth  forth  from  his  storeroom  things  new  and  old 
(Mt  1352).  But  if  there  was  much  that  was  old, 
there  was  much  also  that  was  new  and  original. 
As  compared  with  the  teaching  of  the  OT,  to  which 
it  stands  in  such  close  connexion,  Christ's  doctrine 
was  original,  as  we  saw  above,  in  the  freedom  with 
which  He  selected  only  what  appealed  to  Him, 
leaving  aside  much  which  from  the  standpoint  of 
His  contemporaries  was  equally,  if  not  more  im- 
portant ;  in  the  new  emphasis  with  which  it  re- 
states certain  OT  doctrines,  and  the  new  value  it 
assips  to  them.  It  was  original  in  the  simplicity 
ot  its  requirements,  as  against  the  multitudinous 
demands  which  Judaism  made  upon  the  individual ; 
in  the  consistency  with  which  it  pursued  its  few  I 


leading  ideas — such,  e.g.,  as  the  righteousness  of 
the  heart  as  that  which  alone  avails  in  God's  sight 
— to  their  logical  issues,  not  hesitating  to  enforce 
the  conclusions  which  follow,  even  when  they  con- 
flict with  the  recognized  standards,  as  in  the  above 
case  with  reference  to  the  Levitical  law  of  clean 
ness  (Mk  714"23).  It  was  original  in  the  feeling  of 
confidence  which  it  inspired  in  man  in  relation  to 
God,  banishing  that  spirit  of  bondage  which  the 
Pharisaic  attitude  to  the  Law  had  produced,  and 
putting  in  its  place  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby 
we  cry,  '  Abba,  Father'  (Ro  815),  assuring  man  of  the 
love  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  of  the  preciousness  of 
each  individual  in  His  sight,  of  His  willingness  to 
bestow  blessings  in  rich  abundance  upon  him,  to 
forgive  his  sins  and  give  him  the  Kingdom.  But 
indeed,  to  do  justice  to  the  originality  of  Christ's 
doctrine,  we  should  have  to  mention  every  feature 
of  it.  The  purity  of  the  ethical  tone,  the  loftiness 
of  the  ideal  it  sets  before  us,  the  comfort  it  breathes 
to  the  sinful  and  the  sinning,  the  depth  of  the  love 
it  inculcates,  the  zeal  for  righteousness  it  seeks  to 
inspire,  its  indifference  to  the  ceremonial  in  religion 
and  interest  only  for  the  spiritual,  —  these  are 
among  the  features  which  contribute  to  its  origin- 
ality. If  it  is  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
doctrine  of  Christ  of  which  we  cannot  find  some 
anticipation  in  the  OT,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
no  OT  doctrine  which  Christ  reiterates  but  receives 
a  new  significance  from  the  setting  it  obtains  in  His 
teaching.  This  is  the  strikingly  original  feature 
about  His  doctrine, — how  He  makes  the  old  new 
by  the  new  light  in  which  He  places  it,  and  the 
new  value  He  assigns  to  it.  Much  that  He  taught 
had  been  taught  before.  But  never  had  it  been 
proclaimed  with  such  assurance,  never  had  it  been 
brought  home  to  the  heart  of  man  with  such  con- 
viction, as  when  it  was  taught  by  Him  who  em- 
bodied in  His  own  Person  the  truth  He  taught, 
who,  when  He  spoke  of  the  love  of  God,  could  point  to 
His  own  presence  among  men  as  the  confirmation  of 
the  message  that  He  bore,  and  who  sealed  with  His 
blood  the  truth  that  He  had  proclaimed  in  His  life. 
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OYEN  (icMfiavos). — In  the  reference  to  fuel  for 
the  village  oven  (Mt  630,  Lk  1228)  the  term  '  grass ' 
is  used  generally  for  any  wild  produce  of  the 
fields,  including  thorns  and  thistles. 

The  Bible  references  to  the  baking  of  bread 
correspond  to  the  three  principal  methods  now  em- 
ployed in  Palestine.  (1)  The  simplest  is  that  in 
use  among  the  Bedouin  or  migratory  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  It  is  to  make  a  slight  hollow  in  the  ground 
at  the  tent  door,  and  burn  upon  it  dry  grass  or 
twigs  until  sufficient  hot  ash  is  made  for  the  baking 
of  the  bread  cakes  (Gn  18°,  1  K  1712  196).  An  im- 
provement upon  this  is  seen  in  the  small  villages, 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  more  stationary. 
The  hollow  is  deepened  a  little  more,  and  covered 
with  large  pebbles  in  order  to  retain  the  heat,  and 
the  bread  is  either  laid  upon  these  after  the  ashes 
have  been  brushed  aside,  or,  without  removal  of 
the  ashes,  the  bread  is  laid  upon  a  convex  metal 
disc  or  griddle  slightly  raised  above  the  fire-place. 
(2)  The  next  stage  of  advance  is  seen  in  the  large, 
pot-like  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  a 
smooth  coating  of  plaster.  The  same  kind  of  fuel 
is  laid  as  before  on  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  thin  cakes  are  fired  by  being  placed  for  a 
minute  on  the  hot  concave  surface  of  the  oven. 
The  work  of  baking  is  done  by  a  woman  who  sits 
beside  the  oven,  and  from  time  to  time  adds  a  few 
handfuls  of  fuel.  She  has  on  one  side  the  tray  of 
dough  from  which  she  tears  out  a  small  piece,  and 
after  rolling  it  out  into  a  thin  cake  she  distends  it 
still  further  by  slapping  it  over  one  arm  and  then 
over  the  other.  She  then  lays  it  upon  a  circular 
cushion-like  pad  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
applies  it  to  the  plaster  surface  of  the  pot  oven. 
As  each  loaf,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter 
and  of  wafer-like  thinness,  is  rapidly  fired,  it  is 
placed  upon  the  pile  of  bread  on  her  other  side. 
This  is  the  ordinary  oven  for  home-made  bread  in 
the  villages,  the  tann-Ar  of  the  OT  and  the  simpler 
form  of  the  klibanos  of  the  NT.  In  the  warning 
of  Lv  2626,  the  predicted  scarcity  of  fuel  and  flour 
would  be  such  that  ten  women  in  one  cluster  or 
section  of  the  village  houses,  instead  of  using  in 
turn  the  same  oven  for  their  separate  households, 
would  have  to  unite  their  little  stock  of  flour  to 
make  a  baking  to  be  done  by  one  of  them,  and 
then  receive  by  weight  the  share  of  bread  belong- 
ing to  each. 

(3)  The  final  form  is  that  of  the  baker's  oven. 
The  ordinary  village  usually  has  one  of  these,  in 
which  baking  is  done  on  three  or  more  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  towns  are  furnished  with  a  larger 
number  in  daily  use  on  account  of  the  increased 


demand.  The  oven  recess,  instead  of  being  a  hollow 
in  the  ground,  is  now  a  vault  about  twelve  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  broad,  built  in 
the  bake-house.  The  pebbles  of  the  primitive 
form  are  represented  by  a  pavement  of  squared 
stone  along  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  semi- 
cylindrical  vault.  Upon  it  is  laid  fuel  of  the  same 
kind  as  before,  with  an  addition  of  thicker  twigs 
and  pieces  of  cleft  wood,  and  the  fire  is  kept  up 
until  sufficient  heat  has  been  produced.  The  hot 
ashes  are  then  brushed  off  and  banked  up  on  each 
side,  and  the  bread  is  laid  on  this  cleared  space  of 
the  hot  stone  pavement  (Is  4419,  Jer  3721).  The 
heat  is  considerably  greater  than  what  is  needed 
for  the  more  gradual  firing  of  our  larger  European 
loaf,  and  the  Oriental  oven  thus  became  the  em- 
blem of  vehement  desire  (Ho  I6-  7)  and  the  indig- 
nant anger  of  God  (Ps  219).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

OWNER  (Kipios). — The  word  is  found  only  once 
in  the  AV  (Lk  1933  'The  owners  said  (to  the  dis- 
ciples), Why  loose  ye  the  colt? ').  Luke  alone  indi- 
cates that  there  was  any  question  asked  when  the 
disciples  prepared  to  take  the  colt  away.  Probably 
the  answer  which  the  disciples  were  instructed  to 
give  ('  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,'  Lk  1931- 34)  was 
a  prearranged  sign  between  the  owners  and  Jesus. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  '  owner  '  is  concealed  from 
readers  of  the  English  versions  by  its  translation 
as  lord'  (see  art.  Lord).  'Lord'  (kiJ/hos)  has  the 
sense  of  '  owner '  in  the  phrases  '  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  '  (Mt  208  2140  ||  Mk  129 1|  Lk  2015).  In  the 
phrases,  '  the  servant  is  not  above  his  lord '  (Mt 
1024),  '  the  servant  showed  his  lord  these  things ' 
(Lk  1421),  ;  the  lord  of  that  servant'  (Lk  1246f-),  the 
relationship  is  that  of  master  (owner)  and  slave 
(SoOXos).  By  translating  doDXos  as  'servant,'  the 
fact  is  concealed  from  English  readers  that  slavery 
was  an  institution  in  the  social  life  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  not  so  common  among  them  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave 
in  the  Jewish  social  economy  was  much  happier 
than  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  terrible  punishment 
mentioned  in  Lk  1246  ('the  lord  of  that  servant 
.  .  will  cut  him  in  sunder  [Sixorofjielv],  and  appoint 
him  his  portion  with  the  unbelievers  ')  is  probably 
taken  from  the  punishments  which  were  practised 
in  the  Gentile  world.  It  is,  however,  mentioned 
as  a  punishment  in  He  1 137.  On  the  different  inter- 
pretations of  Lk  1246  see  Godet,  ad  loc,  and  Meyer 
on  Mt  2451.     See  also  art.  Service. 

John  Reid. 

OX.— See  Animals,  vol.  i.  p.  63b. 


PALACE.— In  the  Gospels  the  word  is  used  in 
the  text  of  Mt  2727  and  Jn  1828-  33  199,  and  in  the 
margin  of  Mk  1516.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Tpairibpiov  (see  Pr.<etorium),  which 
was  a  term  wide  enough  to  include  what  would 
now  be  called  a  guard-room  or  the  barrack-square 
adjoining  (Mt  27",  Mk  1516),  as  well  as  the  actual 
Plap« ;  (referred  to  in  the  Johannine  passages)  in 
which  a  case  was  tried  and  the  sentence  pronounced. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

PALE8TINE. — The  tendency,  represented  by 
historians  like  Buckle  and  his  school,  to  write 
history  in  terms  of  environment,  is  one  of  those 
^y^l  le  exaggerations  of  a  valuable  truth  in 
Which  the  19th  cent,  was  prolific.    Every  age  which 


produces  elemental  theories  and  sweeping  changes 
in  the  most  widely  accepted  and  venerable  views, 
is  liable  to  this  kind  of  exaggeration.  New  ideas 
first  stagger  and  then  captivate  men's  minds,  and 
the  new  names  which  these  theories  introduce 
assume  magic  powers  for  a  time.  The  next  genera- 
tion smiles  at  the  omnipotence  of  the  catchwords  of 
the  first  years  of  evolutionary  doctrine,  and  remem- 
bers that  other  words — '  sympathy '  and  '  perpetual 
motion '  among  the  rest — had  a  similar  vogue  in 
their  day.  Most  of  all  has  the  power  of  environ- 
ment received  undue  emphasis  and  been  credited 
with  an  influence  far  in  excess  of  the  facts,  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  nothing  which  has 
doomed  the  work  of  His  purely  naturalistic  bio- 
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graphers  to  premature  obsoleteness  so  much  as  this. 
Nowhere  was  Carlyle's  protest  in  favour  of  the 
effect  of  great  personalities  so  applicable  as  here. 
If  anything  in  history  is  certain,  it  is  that  here  we 
have  a  case  in  which  a  unique  personality  is  seen 
mastering  circumstances,  rather  than  one  in  which 
circumstances  are  seen  creating  a  conspicuous  per- 
sonality. 

Yet  the  influence  of  Palestine  on  Jesus  is  equally 
unquestionable. 

'  We  must  not  isolate  the  story,'  says  Dr.  Dale,  'from  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  Jewish  race  .  Many  people  seem  to 
suppose  that  they  may  approach  the  subject  as  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  appeared  in  Spain  or  in  China,  instead  of  in 
Judsea  and  Galilee '  (Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,  89). 
'  If,  negatively,'  says  Hausrath,  '  it  be  self-evident  that  Jesus' 
mission  would  have  assumed  another  character  had  He  grown 
up  under  the  oaks  of  Germany  instead  of  under  the  palms  of 
Nazareth,  that  the  subject  of  Arminius  or  Maroboduus  would 
have  been  different  from  that  of  Antipas,  that  the  opponent  of 
the  Druids  would  have  differed  from  the  opponent  of  the 
Rabbis,  so,  positively,  it  is  indisputable  that  for  Jesus  Himself 
the  facts  of  His  consciousness  were  given  Him  under  those 
forms  of  viewing  things  in  which  Jewish  thought  in  general  was 
cast.  Only  by  a  freak  of  the  imagination  can  it  be  supposed 
that  an  historical  personality  becomes  conscious  of  the  facts  of 
its  own  inner  life  by  conceptions  other  than  those  in  which  the 
thought  of  the  age  in  general  finds  expression '  (Hist,  of  NT 
Times,  ii.  225). 

Thus  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  no  sentence  in 
the  Gospels  which  can  be  fairly  understood  if  it  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  remark  or  question  of  a 
member  of  the  human  race  who  might  have  be- 
longed to  any  nationality.  Every  word  derives 
something  of  its  significance  from  the  place  and 
time  at  which  it  was  spoken.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
Man,  but  He  is  also  a  Syrian  teacher.  It  is  Syrian 
landscape,  Syrian  history,  and  Syrian  human  nature 
with  which  the  Incarnation  works  ;  and  we  of  the 
West  are  confronted  at  every  turn  by  the  need 
to  Orientalize  our  conceptions  as  we  study  these 
records. 

In  this  article  we  shall  consider  the  influence  on 
Jesus  (1)  of  Syria  as  a  whole;  (2)  of  the  Gentile 
elements  in  the  land  ;  (3)  of  the  open  field  and  of 
Nature  as  seen  in  Syria  ;  (4)  of  the  town  and  village 
life  with  which  He  was  familiar  ;  (5)  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

1.  Syria  as  a  whole. — Syria  is  an  Eastern  land, 
and  the  relations  and  differences  between  East  and 
West  are  the  first  aspects  of  this  subject  which 
demand  attention.  No  phenomenon  of  the  kind  is 
so  remarkable  as  the  combination  of  Eastern  and 
Western  characteristics  in  the  thought  and  work 
of  Jesus.  Such  books  as  Townsend's  Asia  and 
Europe  and  Fielding  Hall's  The  Soul  of  a  People 
(to  mention  two  out  of  many  popular  accounts  of 
East  and  West),  though  their  generalizations  are 
not  always  convincing,  are  full  of  suggestive  illus- 
trations of  this.  'Though  Asiatic  in  origin,'  says 
the  former  writer,  '  Christianity  is  the  least  Orien- 
tal of  the  creeds.'  To  find  lives  most  typically 
Christian,  we  have  to  look  chiefly  to  Western 
nations,  France  and  Germany,  Britain  and  America. 
Indeed,  the  astonishing  fact  is  evident  that  in  certain 
respects  we  have  in  Jesus  an  Oriental  too  Western 
for  Asiatics,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  have 
to  Occidentalize  their  conceptions  in  order  to  be- 
come Christian.  This  strange  fact  has  commonly 
been  brought  as  a  charge  against  the  methods  of 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  East.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  some  measure  it  is  due  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  His  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality,  e.g.,  and  still  more  the  triumphant  and 
glad  spirit  in  which  He  proclaimed  it,  have  a  far 
more  congenial  appeal  to  the  West  than  to  the 
bast.  ^  '  Eternal  consciousness  ! '  exclaims  Towns- 
end  :  '  that  to  the  majority  of  Asiatics  is  not  a 
promise  but  a  threat.'  Similarly,  the  prominence 
given  in  Christianity  to  the  command  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourself,  in  the  West  will  always  find 
at  least  a  theoretical  assent,  for  it  will  be  backed 


by  the  sentiment  or  at  least  the  conscience  of  sym. 
pathy  between  man  and  man  as  such.  The  East 
whose  religion  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  saving 
one's  own  soul,  or  at  widest  a  matter  of  tribal 
loyalties,  will  find  that  a  hard  saying,  and  indeed 
has  always  so  found  it.  Again,  everyone  must 
have  noticed  that  in  the  battles  of  Jesus  against 
the  unintelligent  and  conventional  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  His  constant  appeal  was  to  common- 
sense  and  the  facts  of  the  case  obvious  to  every 
unprejudiced  observer.  But  that  in  itself  was  an 
instance  of  the  Western  type  of  intellect  pitted 
against  the  Oriental. 

Yet,  at  the  depths,  Christianity  rests  upon  dis- 
tinctively Oriental  foundations.  The  very  publicity 
of  Eastern  life  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  Gospels. 
The  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  was  performed  among 
crowds,  in  public  places  of  assembly  and  on 
thronged  highways.  His  thoughts  were  flung  at 
once  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  and  even 
His  protests  and  His  disregard  of  ritual  in  such 
matters  as  hand-washing,  fasts,  etc.,  were  made 
under  the  scrutiny  of  innumerable  eyes.  The 
whole  Gospel  shows  traces  of  this  lack  of  privacy, 
and  the  emphasis  of  its  teachings  is  often  fixed  by 
the  angle  at  which  its  detail  was  seen  by  the  on- 
lookers. Again,  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of 
renunciation  is  essentially  an  Oriental  doctrine, 
typical  of  Hebraism  as  contrasted  with  Hellenism ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  to  the  surprise  with  which 
that  doctrine  broke  upon  the  West  that  its  con- 
quest was  in  part  due.  The  Oriental  has  been 
kept  from  perceiving  how  Divine  self-sacrifice  is, 
by  his  familiarity  with  it  as  a  commonplace  of 
human  life.  '  The  qualities  which  seemed  to  the 
warriors  of  Clovis  so  magnificently  Divine,  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  self-denial,  the  resignation,  the 
sweet  humility,  are  precisely  the  qualities  the 
germs  of  which  exist  in  the  Hindu  (Asia  and 
Europe,  69).  Consequently,  '  the  character  of 
Christ  is  not  .  .  as  acceptable  to  Indians  as  to 
Northern  races,'  the  former  seeking  in  the  Divine 
a  contrast  rather  than  a  complement  to  their  human 
thoughts.  Again,  that  free  play  of  imagination 
touching  even  the  most  everyday  subjects,  that 
direct  statement  of  truth,  unguarded  by  qualifi- 
cations and  unbuttressed  by  proofs,  are  Eastern 
rather  than  Western  characteristics.  These  are 
but  random  instances,  a  few  out  of  very  many,  and 
varying  in  importance  from  the  most  casual  to  the 
most  fundamental,  yet  they  are  enough  to  prove 
that  the  thought  of  Jesus  was  cast  in  an  essentially 
Oriental  mould. 

The  geographical  features  of  Palestine  are  strongly  marked ; 
and  they  include,  in  a  very  small  field,  mountains,  rivers,  plains, 
lakes  and  sea-coast.  The  story  of  Jesus  brings  Him  in  contact 
with  each  of  these  ;  but  the  only  ones  which  can  be  said  to  have 
left  very  distinct  traces  are  the  mountains.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  mountain  scenery,  and  it  owes  much  to  that.  The  religious 
thought  of  the  great  plains  of  the  world  is  one  thing,  that  of 
sea-girt  islands  is  another,  and  that  of  mountain-land  is  a  third. 
The  long  ranges  of  Lebanon  throw  off  their  southern  spurs  in 
Galilee,  and  the  range  ends  suddenly  in  the  line  of  steep 
mountain-side  which  runs  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Main 
of  Esdraelon.  Not  far  from  this  edge,  nestling  in  hollows  or 
crowning  heights,  lay  the  towns  and  villages  among  which  Jesus 
spent  His  early  years.  Hermon  is  the  one  great  mountain  wtncn 
Anti-Lebanon  rises  to,  standing  off  to  the  south,  and  detacnea 
from  the  continuous  range  by  the  deep-cut  gorge  of  the  Abana, 
but  sending  on  the  ridge  again  unbroken,  though  rugged  in  out- 
line, past  the  Sea  of  Merom  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  shores  oi 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Samaria  lies  to  the  south  of  Esdraelon,  a 
region  of  finely  sweeping  valleys  and  hills  of  soft  and  rounneu 
outline.  But  these  hills  grow  less  distinct  as  the  road  strmra 
southward  through  Judaea.  The  general  level  rises  to  a  bare  ana 
loftv  table-land,  from  which,  near  Bethel,  rounded  heights  nse 
like  huge  breasts  of  grey  stone  from  the  upheaved  bosonv oi  ine 
land.  South  of  that,  sheer  gorges  (geological  faults  or  tne :w»» 
of  flooded  winter-torrents)  slash  across  the  land  from  easi •  *> 
west,  and  open  grim  and  sombre  through  precipices  upon  tne 
sunken  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  Jericho  lies  steaming  in  w 
heat,  6  miles  west  of  the  Jordan's  channel-groove,  cnise  ueu 
deep  below  the  level  of  the  valley.  Soon  Jerusalem  is  seen,  um 
a  round  nest  among  low  mountains— a  city  thrust  up  trom  uu 
summit  of  the  land,  and  moated  by  deep  valleys  on  two  eiaea 
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o„,,th  nf  that  through  the  pasture-lands  about  Bethlehem  and 
fh»  ^ldernei  of  Judsa  to  the  east  of  them,  the  land  slopes 
S.»n  the  rolling  'South  Country'  to  the  Arabian  desert. 

The  traveller  to-day  is  often  disappointed  in  the  emotions  he 
v,»i  Moected  at  sacred  sites.  The  belief  in  miracle  is  nowhere 
.nHifflcult  as  on  the  spot,  where  every  detail  of  the  scene  seems 
o  uncompromisingly  earthly  If,  however,  he  will  follow  the 
Parade  of  the  Psalmist,  and  'lift  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills,  he 
will  find  the  realization  of  Christ  an  easier  matter.  The  great 
«kv  lines  are  for  the  most  part  unchanged,  and  the  same  edges 
and  vistas  are  to  be  seen  which  filled  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  This  is 
not  merely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  local  tradition  and  foolish 
wavs  of  honouring  sacred  places  have  disfigured  and  stultified 
so  inanv  spots  of  Palestine.  It  recalls  the  fact  that  Jesus  came 
from  the  highlands  of  Galilee,  and  that  He  chose  to  associate 
manv  of  the'niost  outstanding  events  of  His  life  with  mountains. 
From  the  hill  above  Nazareth  He  looked  abroad  on  an  endless 
field  of  mountain  tops.  Hermon  dominated  the  landscape  on 
the  north-east,  and  Tabor  thrust  its  irrelevant  cone,  con- 
spicuous and  unique,  over  the  undulating  sky-line  of  the 
mountains  between  Nazareth  and  the  Lake— a  gigantic  in- 
truder which  had  reared  its  huge  head  to  look  down  into 
Nazareth  from  over  the  wall  of  mountains.  It  was  there,  with 
countless  mountain  summits  of  familiar  name  about  Him,  that 
the  Youth  first  encountered  those  tremendous  thoughts  which 
finally  led  Hiin  to  the  Jordan.  Driven  thence  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  He  fought  His  long  fight  with  rival  schemes 
of  greatness,  in  the  tract  which  Judaea  thrusts  high  into  the 
air  from  the  depth  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  holds  balanced 
upon  the  edge  of  cliffs.  Jericho  looks  up  at  that  mountain 
of  Quarantania,  and  sees  its  angular  and  tilted  platform  of  a 
summit  as  a  black  space  cut  out  of  the  brilliance  of  a  living, 
starry  sky.  From  the  edge  He  looked  down  on  Jericho  (Mt  41 
etc.),  and  knew  the  power  of  worldliness  as  He  saw  the  palace- 
life  of  Herod  there,  and  the  glimmer  of  festive  lamps  among 
the  palm-groves  that  had  been  Cleopatra's.  Mountains  were 
the  congenial  places  for  His  great  utterances  in  which  the  Old 
Law  changed  to  the  New,  and  the  freshness  as  well  as  the 
exaltation  of  these  words  remind  us  from  beginning  to  end  of 
them  that  they  »re  a  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  51).  Similarly, 
by  a  sure  instinct,  it  was  to  the  heights  that  He  went  to  find  by 
night  the  fullest  sense  of  converse  with  His  Father  (Mt  1423  etc.). 
Probably  it  was  on  some  of  the  slopes  of  Hermon  that  such  a 
season  of  communion  brightened  to  the  wonder  of  Transfigura- 
tion (Mt  171  etc.).  Hermon's  summit  is  always  white,  and  many 
a  '  bright  cloud  overshadows '  it,  until  it  shines  upon  the  plain 
for  miles  around,  in  a  white  glory  of  frosted  silver.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  Matthew  gives  as  the  trysting-place 
between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  '  a  mountain  of  Galilee '  (Mt  2816). 
There  is  a  perceptible  air  of  relief  in  the  words,  as  if  after  all 
those  stifling  days  in  Judaea— days  of  judgment-halls  and  shut 
doors  in  upper  rooms,  of  clouded  cross  and  sealed  sepulchre— an 
irresistible  longing  had  seized  Him  for  the  sunlight  and  the 
wind-swept  heights  of  His  happier  early  days.  Nothing  fostered 
the  patriotism  of  Israel  so  much  as  her  mountains.  From  time 
immemorial  they  had  been  her  defences  in  war,  and  the  plat- 
forms of  her  worship.  In  the  story  of  Jesus  they  are  seen  in 
both  these  uses,  and  the  feel  of  the  heights  is  upon  much  that 
He  has  said. 

Palestine  is  a  little  and  compressed  country, 
where  not  only  geographical  features,  but  the  facts 
and  associations  of  national  history  are  gathered,  so 
close  as  to  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  at 
every  step.  While  travelling  there,  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  that  so  much  could  have  happened 
in  so  small  a  place.  These  continual  reminders 
of  the  past  history  of  the  nation,  which  thrust 
themselves  upon  Israelites  everywhere,  and  kept 
patriotism  vehemently  alive,  had  their  effect  also 
upon  Jesus.  The  heroes  of  the  past  were  much  in 
His  thought,  and  His  journeys  from  place  to 
place  reminded  Him  of  them  continually.  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  Solomon,  David,  and  Isaiah,  were 
figures  not  merely  remembered  from  reading  in  the 
sacred  books.  They  were  the  unseen  inhabitants 
of  the  places  where  once  they  dwelt  in  the  flesh, 
peopling  for  Him  tracts  over  which  He  led  His  dis- 
io»  im«  His  Patriotism  is  evident  continually  (Lk 
19  13  ).  It  was  a  great  thing  in  His  eyes  to  be  a 
wn  or  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  Jerusalem,  for 
Him  as  for  the  Psalmist,  is  the  '  city  of  the  great 
K-ing  (Mt  5s5).  The  waysides  are  hallowed  by  the 
lootsteps  of  the  dead.  The  tombs  of  the  prophets 
ATf  c<?0n5,lcuous  monuments  to  His  imagination 
:ut  23a).  He  lived  among  the  dead,  and  they 
lived  unto  God  and  unto  Him  in  the  land  where 
weir  bones  had  long  crumbled  to  decay.  He  re- 
T!iVe?.^d  is  tinted  with  the  title  'King  of 
Israel  (Jn  l*  Mt  27«  etc.).  The  accusation  on 
tne  Cross  is  'Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews'  (Mt  2737 


Two  aspects  of  the  land,  taken  as  a  whole,  must 
be  remembered,  especially  if  we  would  understand 
what  it  meant  to  Jesus — Palestine  as  an  oasis,  and 
Palestine  as  a  focus. 

Palestine  as  an  oasis. — It  is  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  a  complete  ring  of  natural 
barriers.  Mountains  on  the  north ;  a  vast  desert 
on  the  east,  with  the  deep  and  long  trench  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  set  as  a  second  and  inner  barrier  like 
a  moat ;  desert  again  on  the  south  ;  and  the  west 
wholly  bounded  by  the  alien  sea  which  so  few  under- 
stood— these  are  the  boundaries  of  Israel.  And 
there  was  also  a  double  ring  of  national  barricades. 
At  a  distance  had  stood  the  great  empires  of  the 
East,  the  Parthians  having  taken  in  His  time 
the  place  of  ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  To  the 
south-west  lay  Egypt.  An  inner  ring  of  wild 
Arabian  tribes  wandered  over  the  eastern  desert, 
and  now  and  then  raided  the  land.  Formerly  an 
unbroken  belt  of  neighbouring  heathen  enemies 
encircled  Israel,  and  even  cut  her  off  from  the  sea 
by  the  Philistine  wedge  driven  along  her  western 
coast,  stretching  from  the  Pillar  of  Egypt  to  the 
Phoenician  seaports.  All  this  was  modified,  and 
much  of  it  broken  up,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ;  but 
the  religious  meaning  of  it  all  was  thus  being  only 
the  better  understood. 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  land  in  OT  times  had  been  the 
isolation  of  Israel  for  religious  ends.  For  her,  '  to  act  like  men ' 
(i.e.  to  imitate  the  nations  round  about  her)  was  denounced  by 
her  prophets  as  a  betrayal  (Hos  6').  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  experiment  which  she  made  in  such  imitation  of  '  men ' 
was  a  failure.  Under  Solomon  she  had  adopted  the  '  Policy  of 
Orientalism'  of  the  great  world  -  empires.  Under  Jeroboam 
she  had  sought  to  conform  to  the  secular  ideas  of  ritual  then 
fashionable,  and  had  even  attempted  something  in  the  way  of  a 
democratic  system  of  government.  Under  many  kings  she  had 
sought  greatness  in  aggressive  wars.  Under  Omri  she  had,  by 
her  alliance  with  Phoenicia,  tried  for  the  position  of  a  great 
commercial  power.  In  every  one  of  these  attempts  she  had 
found  herself  defeated,  and  driven  back  on  the  one  thing  she 
could  do  as  no  other  nation  could.  That  one  thing  was  re- 
ligion, and  the  meaning  of  Israel's  isolation  was  that  worship 
of  Jehovah  which  grew  up  with  her  institutions,  and  of  whose 
revelations  she  was  the  destined  recipient  and  repository. 

For  Jesus  also  Palestine  was  an  oasis.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  Palestine  of  His  time  was  no 
longer  the  '  garden  enclosed '  which  the  prophets 
had  striven  to  keep  it.  All  its  hedges  were  by  this 
time  broken  down  and  driven  through  by  the  re- 
sistless march  of  Rome.  In  the  heart  of  the 
invaded  country  Jerusalem  remained  bitterly  ex- 
clusive and  hostile  to  all  the  world,  so  far  as  the 
Pharisees  could  keep  it  so.  Galilee  was  much  more 
open  to  the  wider  thought  of  the  time  than  Judaea, 
and  Jesus  was  in  sympathy  rather  with  the 
Galilaean  than  with  the  Judsean  spirit.  Yet,  so  far 
as  His  own  work  went,  He  retained  and  utilized 
the  oasis  view  of  His  land.  His  three  temptations 
were  an  epitome  of  the  nation's  temptations — '  to 
act  like  men '  for  bread,  or  for  fame,  or  for  power. 
In  resisting  them  He  was  thrusting  from  His  King- 
dom the  ideals  of  commercial  prosperity,  military 
conquest,  and  political  empire,  just  as  the  prophets 
of  Israel  had  fought  against  these  as  national  ideals. 
He  remained,  and  set  His  speech  and  His  works, 
among  those  relationships  where  God  had  placed 
Him.  He  confined  His  own  ministry  and  the 
earlier  ministry  of  His  disciples  to  the  land  of 
Israel  (Mt  105) ';  and  that  land  was  still  sufficiently 
isolated  from  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world  to 
provide  a  true  cradle  and  fostering-place  for  those 
thoughts  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  years,  they  were 
sufficiently  aloof  to  gain  intensity. 

Palestine  as  a  focus. — If  Palestine  was  no  longer 
an  oasis  in  the  full  sense  in  which  it  had  been  so 
in  OT  times,  it  was  more  a  focus  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
a  little  hollow  place  with  a  flattened  ball  in  it  is 
still  exhibited  to  the  incredulous  visitor  as  the 
'  centre  of  the   world.      The  cosmography  of    the 
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Middle  Ages  took  this  as  serious  science,  Jerusalem 
being  the  antipodes  of  the  island  of  Purgatory  at 
the  other  pole.  No  doubt  some  such  conception 
was  in  the  minds  of  many  who  looked  in  early 
Christian  times  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
and  a  new  Jerusalem.  Such  thoughts  were  true 
in  a  wider  sense  than  the  thinkers  knew.  At 
the  time  of  Jesus,  Palestine  was  the  meeting-point 
of  East  and  West. 

For  many  centuries  Israel  had  been  a  buffer  State  between 
the  conflicting  powers  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  Now  instead 
of  Egypt  there  was  Rome,  at  the  height  of  its  military  power, 
and  armed  also  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  Greece,  whose 
national  power  it  had  destroyed  and  by  the  deed  had  set  free 
its  spirit.  The  eastern  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were 
gone,  and  instead  of  them  were  those  changing  hosts  of  Persian 
and  Parthian  warriors  who  were  soon  to  dispute  the  world  with 
Rome.  And  behind  them,  more  clearly  visible  since  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  the  Great,  though  still  dim  in  the  mists  of 
vast  distances,  lay  India  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Roman  conquest  of  Syria  had  brought  into  immediate 
and  hostile  contact  two  nationalities  whose  whole  history  and 
thought  placed  them  irreconcilably  apart.  Rome's  ideal  of 
secular  empire  confronted  the  Jewish  hope  of  the  universal 
reign  of  Messiah.  Down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  life  the  two 
ideals  were  opposed.  To  Rome  tribute  was  the  obvious  conse- 
quence of  conquest ;  the  theatre  was  at  once  a  politic  and  a 
generous  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  conquered  State.  To 
Israel  tribute  was  a  sacrilege,  and  the  theatre  which  rose  in 
Jerusalem  a  blasphemy.  So  hateful  was  the  Roman  to  the  Jew, 
that  Jews  were  a  worthless  commodity  in  the  Roman  slave- 
market.  So  unintelligible  was  the  Jew  to  the  Roman,  that 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  nation  as  '  given  over  to  superstition,  dis- 
inclined to  religion '  (Hausrath,  i.  173-86).  These  facts  are  but 
illustrations  of  the  wider  principle,  that  when  a  nation  with 
intense  national  sentiments  encounters  a  nation  with  strong 
imperial  sentiment,  trouble  of  the  most  violent  kind  always 
ensues.  For  confirmation  of  this,  one  has  only  to  remember  the 
history  of  Switzerland,  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  Transvaal.  In  Israel 
the  struggle  was  only  the  more  acute  and  inevitable,  because 
the  Romanizing  policy  of  the  Herods  had  lent  to  it  the  additional 
aspect  of  a  civil  war.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  explosive 
than  this  state  of  affairs — a  fact  which  was  very  clear  to  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  (Jn  1148). 

That  Jesus  also  saw  this  clearly  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  and  this,  among  other  things,  must  have 
been  in  His  mind  when  He  spoke  of  Himself  as 
sending  a  sword  (Mt  1034),  and  scattering  fire  on  the 
earth  (Lk  1249).  Towards  the  Roman  power  He, 
in  contrast  with  such  revolutionaries  as  Judas  of 
Galilee,  maintained  a  strictly  neutral  attitude.  It 
is  probable  that  no  words  ever  uttered  showed  such 
consummate  diplomatic  skill  as  those  in  which  He 
answered  the  question  about  the  tribute  money 
(Mt  2217  etc.).  His  prophecies  (242etc.)  show  how 
patent  to  Him  was  the  coming  explosion  of  the 
forces  then  at  play.  His  policy  was  to  set  the 
word  of  the  Kingdom  so  fully  at  the  explosive 
centre,  that  when  the  crash  came  it  would  send 
Christianity  across  the  whole  world. 

For  that  diffusion  everything  was  ready.  Great 
roads  had  long  been  open  by  land  and  sea  for  trade 
and  commerce.  Even  then  the  Romans  were  laying 
down  those  indestructible  causeways  by  which  they 
united  land  with  land.  The  Sadducees,  who  in 
some  respects  read  skilfully  the  signs  of  their  times, 
did  all  they  could  to  encourage  trade  in  Syria,  and 
to  break  down  the  Pharisaic  restrictions  which 
hampered  it ;  and  in  this  Jesus  was  their  powerful 
ally.  From  the  heights  of  Nazareth  He  had  seen 
the  march  of  the  legions  on  the  Roman  road  across 
Esdraelon  from  Acre  to  the  Jordan,  and  watched 
the  long  lines  of  laden  camels  moving  slowly  from 
the  coast  to  Damascus  and  back,  along  the  road 
that  lies  like  a  flung  ribbon  along  the  hillsides  to 
the  north.  When  in  after  years  St.  Paul  utilized 
the  Roman  roads  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  he 
was  but  carrying  out  the  work  which  Jesus  initiated 
when  He  placed  that  gospel  within  the  charged 
mine  of  Palestine. 

In  the  light  of  one  further  consideration  we  see 
the  extraordinary  Providence  which  watched  over 
the  situation  then.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  his- 
tory,  that  civilization  and  all  higher  developments 
of  human  life  spring  forward  at  a  bound  at  the 


meeting  -  point  of  national  currents.  '  The  great 
civilizations  have  always  arisen  in  the  meetins 
places  of  ideas'  (Martin  Conway,  The  Dawn  of  Art 
76).  The  Norman  Conquest  offers  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  illustrations,  but  it  is  only  one  of  manv 
The  supremely  influential  meeting  of  national  forces 
has  always  been  that  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  '  The  contact  between  East  and  West  has 
always  been  the  prolific  source  of  the  advancement 
of  humanity '  (op.  cit.  59,  60).  It  was  from  this  con- 
tact, induced  by  the  Pilgrimages  and  the  Crusades 
that  the  Renaissance  arose.  But  Christianity  itself 
had  arisen  at  that  earlier  point  of  contact,  when  the 
Eastern  factor  was  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  the 
Western  was  Greece  and  Rome.  At  the  focus  of 
the  world  Jesus  set  the  light  of  the  world. 

2.  The  relations  of  Jesus  with  Gentiles!— Not 
only  was  Palestine  in  close  proximity  with  Gentile 
neighbours  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ;  the  land  itself 
was  overrun  with  Gentiles,  and  no  account  of  the 
meaning  of  Palestine  for  Jesus  can  ignore  that  fact. 

His  home  in  Galilee  must  have  given  from  the 
first  a  very  different  outlook  on  the  Gentile  world 
from  any  that  would  have  been  possible  in  Judaea. 
Far  from  the  centre  of  Jewish  exclusiveness,  crossed 
by  great  high  roads  from  the  sea  to  the  east,  and 
actually  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  Gentiles  from 
various  lands,  Galilee  was  the  most  open-minded 
and  tolerant  part  of  the  land.  Commercial  and 
other  interests  made  the  Galilreans  acquainted  with 
foreigners,  and  established  much  friendly  human 
intercourse.  Thus  at  the  outset  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Jesus  was  from  His  childhood  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  or  less  cosmopolitan  world,  and 
to  the  ideas  current  in  such  a  society.  The  tempta- 
tion of  '  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
of  them'  (Mt  48),  indicates  no  new  discovery  of 
worldly  grandeur,  but  a  knowledge  which  had  been 
gathering  during  the  experience  of  thirty  years. 

One  fact  of  great  significance  in  the  life  of  Pales- 
tine was  that  it  had  to  be  lived  in  constant  view 
of  the  desert  tribes  to  the  east  of  it.  Kinglake  has 
described  the  Jordan  as  the  boundary-line  between 
roofs  and  tents ;  and  besides  the  tents  of  nomad 
tribes  there  were  also  those  cities  of  Edom  and  the 
Hauran,  where,  in  a  rude  kind  of  civilization,  Arab 
kings  ruled  their  kingdoms.  The  terror  of  the 
desert  Bedawin  and  the  barbaric  splendours  of 
these  kingdoms  both  contributed  a  romantic  ele- 
ment, which  was  enforced  by  the  eternal  mystery' 
of  the  desert,  in  which  all  things  are  seen  in  a  strong 
light  which  magnifies  their  significance  and  fascin- 
ates the  imagination.  Most  of  Jesus'  parables  of 
kings  and  their  wars  (Mt  1823  etc.),  and  certainly 
His  picture  of  a  strong  man  armed  guarding  his 
house  against  a  stronger  (Lk  1431  ll21-  M  etc.),  tell  of 
just  such  a  condition  of  unsettled  government  and 
expectation  of  surprise  as  existed  on  the  border- 
line between  Arabian  and  Israelite  territory. 

In  this  border  region  stood  the  cities  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  in  which  a  wealthy  and  strongly  defended 
Greek  life  held  its  own,  by  force  of  Roman  garrisons, 
against  the  desert  and  the  south.  The  marvellous 
ruins  of  Jerash,  the  two  theatres  and  ornate  tombs 
of  Gadara,  and  the  debris  of  carved  stones  above 
the  dam  which  retained  water  for  the  nawmmmi 
at  Abila,  tell  an  almost  incredible  tale  of  luxurious 
and  ostentatious  grandeur.  The  blend  of  civiliza- 
tion and  savagery  which  such  places  produce  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  most  startling  kind,  lne i  tact 
that  Jesus  visited  the  Decapolis  (Mk  731 ;  &m* 
and  Mk  520),  bearing  His  high  and  pure  spirituality 
into  that  region  of  the  Syrian  world,  suggests  some 
of  the  strongest  and  most  dramatic  situations  whicn 
it  would  be  possible  to  conceive.  In  this  light  we 
see  the  extraordinary  realism  of  the  story  or  in 
Gadarenes  and  their  swine  and  their  devils  (Ml  a 
etc.).     It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  have  w- 
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sought  Him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  And  the 
reaction  on  His  own  thought  was  equally  inevit- 
able. He  saw  the  ideals  for  which  He  lived  and 
was  to  die,  not  as  spiritual  visions  remote  from  the 
actual  world,  or  as  an  advance  on  its  honest  en- 
deavours after  holiness,  but  against  the  background 
of  a  life  whose  gilded  swinishness  threw  it  up  in  all 
the  high  relief  of  the  holiness  of  heaven  against 
earth  at  its  most  sordid.  And  yet  it  was  to  this 
region  that  He  often  retired  for  refuge  from  the 
Galikeans  of  the  western  shore,  and  through  this 
region  that  He  chose  to  travel  on  His  last  journey 
to  the  Cross.  The  relief  He  sought  in  it  was  not 
wholly  that  of  solitude.  Even  these  degenerate 
races  called  for  His  sympathy;  and  being  un- 
prejudiced by  religion,  they  at  least  let  Him  be 
alone. 

The  sea-coast  comes  little  into  the  story  of  the  Gospels. 
Afterwards,  in  the  lives  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Joppa  and  Csesarea 
were  to  assume  an  important  place.  But,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Jesus  visited  it  only  once,  when  He  retreated  to  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  from  the  Pharisees  who  had  followed  Him  from 
Jerusalem.  The  few  references  which  He  made  to  the  sea 
appear  to  be  all  subsequent  to  that  visit.  They  are  in  every 
case  characteristic  of  the  inland  Israelite's  thought  of  the  sea 
as  a  place  of  horror  rather  than  of  beauty  (Mt  186  ;  cf .  art.  Poet 
below,  p.  375b).  It  was  natural  that  the  part  of  the  sea-coast 
to  which  He  went  for  concealment  should  have  been  that  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  We  are  not,  indeed,  told  that  He  visited 
those  towns,  and  the  word  'coasts'  may  even  refer  to  the 
landward  district  near  them.  Yet,  obviously,  no  place  could 
offer  Him  better  hiding  than  a  manufacturing  seaport  town, 
where  He  would  be  easily  lost  in  the  crowds  of  workmen  which 
came  and  want  about  the  dye-works  and  the  glass-works  and 
the  shipbuilding  yards,  or  in  the  many  -  coloured  throngs  of 
native  and  foreign  sailors  on  the  quays.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Jesus  that  the  record  of  that  visit  ignores  the  whole  splendour 
of  the  wealthy  life  of  Phoenicia ;  its  temples  with  their  sun- 
piHars,  its  markets,  and  its  ships  might  have  been  non-existent 
for  all  the  notice  given  to  them.  The  one  fact  that  has  been 
found  worthy  of  commemoration  is  that  story  where,  in 
inimitable  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  we  see  for  a  moment  the 
foreign  mother,  and  hear  her  tale  of  human  sorrow  assuaged. 

Samaria  (wh.  see)  divided  Galilee  from  Judsea  by 
the  alien  race  that  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
a  cross  between  Mesopotamians  and  Israelites  after 
the  first  captivity.  During  the  centuries  that  had 
intervened  there  had  been  time  for  this  nation  to 
settle  into  a  fixed  and  distinct  type  of  its  own,  but 
the  race  still  bore  all  the  marks  of  its  bastard 
origin.  Luxurious  and  soft  morally,  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  encouraging  the  effeminacy,  they 
seem  to  have  relaxed  their  standards  of  purity  in 
all  directions,  and  the  life  of  the  woman  of  Sychar 
(Jn  418)  was  probably  typical  of  current  views  of 
sexual  relations.  The  palace  life  of  Herod  at  the 
central  city  of  Samaria,  and  his  intercourse  with 
Rome  at  Csesarea,  upon  which  he  had  spent  fabu- 
lous sums,  must  have  intensified  the  Bohemian  and 
foreign  elements  in  the  national  character.  The 
tragedies  of  the  palace,  the  wild  story  of  the  murder 
of  Mariamne  and  what  happened  after  it,  and  the 
subsequent  strangling  of  her  two  sons  in  that  same 
palace,  were  matters  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  These,  and  the  whole  effect  of  Herod  upon 
the  place,  must  have  been  all  on  the  side  of  those 
primitive  and  half-savage  elements  which  entered 
largely  into  the  Samaritan  character.  In  religion  the 
Samaritans  had  adopted  a  kind  of  blend  of  heathen 
and  Israelitish  worship,  in  which  the  centre  of  en- 
thusiasm was  a  rival  group  of  holy  places  set  over 
against  those  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  passion  for  relic- 
hunting  which,  in  Christ's  time,  took  the  form  of 
a  search  for  hidden  treasure  in  Gerizim.  This,  too, 
reveals  the  primitive,  in  its  frank  blending  of  the 
greed  of  gold  with  worship,  and  it  took  so  deep 
a  hold  as  to  draw  the  vengeance  of  Pilate  upon 
a  Samaritan  religious  assembly  (Keim,  ii.  334). 
the  claims  of  Samaritan  religion,  and  its  com- 
promise with  relaxed  morality,  are  reflected  in  the 
conversation  of  the  woman  at  the  well  (Jn  416ff). 

The  Jews  of  the  time  were  always  ready  for 
vigorous  hatreds,  and  in  their  relations  with  the 


Samaritans  they  showed  that  extreme  rancour 
which  religious  bigots  keep,  not  for  opposition,  but 
for  compromise.  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  Samari- 
tans is  one  of  the  most  illuminative  of  all  the  side- 
lights thrown  upon  His  mind  and  character  by  the 
Gospels.  On  more  than  one  occasion  He  took 
the  unpopular  direct  route  through  Samaria  while 
journeying  between  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  (Jn  44). 
In  religion,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  locali- 
ties, He  holds  by  Jerusalem,  and  refuses  to  admit 
that  any  other  shrine  can  rival  its  claims  (422). 
Yet  the  error  calls  for  no  anger  in  Him,  inasmuch 
as  His  thought  of  worship  transcends  all  place- 
limitations,  and  is  as  wide  as  the  human  spirit 
and  truth  (423).  He  allows  for  the  unthinking 
brutality  of  inhospitable  villages,  and  sharply 
rebukes  disciples  who  would  meet  it  in  a  like 
spirit  (Lk  9M).  There  is  a  most  pleasant  sense 
of  tolerant  and  kindly  interest  in  the  alien  Samari- 
tans and  their  ways  of  thinking,  which,  while  it 
asserts  the  higher  morality  (Jn  417)  and  the  higher 
worship,  is  yet  ever  friendly  and  gentle.  He  even 
goes  out  of  His  way  to  show  how  much  nobler  as 
a  man  a  Samaritan  may  be  than  those  Jews  who 
professed  superior  nobility  of  faith.  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1033),  and  Jesus'  words 
about  the  grateful  leper  (1717f-),  are  direct  protests 
in  the  name  of  fairness  against  the  common  judg- 
ment and  attitude  of  His  countrymen. 

A  few  words  on  the  attitude  which  Jesus  as- 
sumed to  Rome  and  the  Romans  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  view  of  Palestine  as  He  knew 
it.  Rome  thrust  itself  then  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  in  two  forms.  In  such  governors 
as  Pilate  it  was  seen  directly,  as  the  hostile  im- 
perial power  governing  the  province  of  Syria. 
From  Antioch  its  roads  and  armies  had  subdued  the 
land,  yet  had  never  broken  the  spirit  of  its  people, 
or  quenched  their  fierce  hopes  of  reprisals  and  of 
deliverance.  At  every  centre  its  tax-gatherers  had 
their  stations.  Its  Prsetorium  in  Jerusalem  was 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  hated  Pilate,  whose 
cruelties  were  held  in  check  only  by  his  fear  of  the 
still  more  cruel  emperor,  and  whose  desire  to  quell 
revolutions  was  hindered  by  the  fear  of  complaints 
on  the  score  of  his  financial  crimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  the  Herods,  Idumsean  princes 
whose  policy  was  that  of  Romanizing.  With  them, 
to  a  great  extent,  were  the  Sadducees,  and  under 
them  the  outward  face  of  the  country  had  rapidly 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  Western  land.  Archi- 
tecture, commerce,  amusements,  and  worship  all 
showed  the  work  of  Rome  through  the  Herodian 
house.  There  was  a  Roman  theatre  in  Jerusalem, 
with  lavishly  appointed  games  ;  and  a  Roman  eagle 
was  set  up  on  the  Temple  gates.  Fortresses  had 
risen  along  all  the  frontiers  and  in  every  part  of 
the  land,  and  it  was  Herod  the  Great  who  had 
cleared  out  the  robbers  from  the  Valley  of  Doves  in 
Galilee,  and  so  had  opened  Gennesaret  and  created 
Capernaum,  thus  unconsciously  building  the  plat- 
form for  a  great  part  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  At 
Jericho  the  palace  -  life  was  unrestrained  in  its 
luxury  and  licentiousness ;  in  Jerusalem,  Herod's 
palace  overlooked  the  city  from  the  Jaffa  gate. 
Tiberias  rose  by  the  shore  of  the  Galike an  sea ; 
but  as  it  was  built  on  an  old  graveyard  it  was 
avoided  by  religious  Israelites,  and  Jesus  never 
visited  it,  so  far  as  our  records  tell.  But  all  round 
the  lake,  villas  had  been  built,  and  the  shores  of 
Galilee  seem  to  have  been  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  for  Romans,  a  development  which  every 
Herod  must  have  found  to  his  own  heart.  The 
disciples,  who  were  Galilsean  fishermen,  must  have 
found  a  market  for  their  fish  in  many  a  Roman 
household. 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  Rome  is  very 
clearly  depicted  in  the  Gospels.     From  first  to 
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last  every  point  at  which  His  life  touches  any  of 
the  Herods  shows  hostility  of  relations  (Mk  815, 
Lk  1331- 32  239,  etc. ).  He  appears  studiously  to  have 
avoided  Tiberias,  Csesarea,  and  the  city  of  Samaria. 
Herodism  and  its  effects  He  accepted  without  fur- 
ther protest  as  the  actual  state  of  the  world  in 
which  He  had  to  live ;  but  for  that  Herod  with 
whom  He  had  most  to  do  He  showed  open  con- 
tempt. To  the  popular  mind,  Herod  was  the  mur- 
derer of  John,  who  would  also  kill  Jesus  unless  He 
sought  escape  (Lk  1331).  To  Jesus  he  was  but 
'  that  fox,'  by  no  means  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  Him  change  His  plans  ( 1332).  He  manifested 
no  admiration  for  the  great  stones  and  buildings  of 
Herod  the  Great  in  the  Temple  which  he  had  erected 
(Mk  131- 2).  This  scorn  of  Jesus  reached  its  climax 
in  His  silence  under  Herod's  examination  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  contemptible  revenge  of  the  purple 
robe  and  crown  of  thorns  (Lk  239). 

Towards  the  actual  Roman  Empire  Jesus  assumed 
another  attitude.  Galilee  in  Jesus'  time  was  full 
of  revolution.  Along  with  its  tolerant  cosmopoli- 
tanism there  always  were  elements  of  the  most 
violent  fanaticism  there,  —  a  combination  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  history  of  nations.  Judas 
of  Galilee  was  the  popular  patriot  and  hero,  and 
the  sons  of  Judas,  who  grew  up  as  boys  near  Jesus, 
were  to  perish  on  crosses  after  Him,  for  vain  at- 
tempts against  the  Roman  sway.  Thoughts  of 
such  revolution  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
third  temptation  ;  but  if  so,  they  were  immediately 
rejected.  Pilate's  eager  question,  'Art  thou  a 
king  ? '  ( Jn  1837),  met  with  no  response  which  could 
be  used  against  Jesus  as  a  serious  charge.  His 
payment  of  tribute,  and  the  words  He  spoke  about 
it  on  various  occasions,  show  no  sense  of  resented 
injury  (Mt  2221).  His  absence  of  bitterness  towards 
the  tax-gatherers,  and  His  calling  of  one  of  them 
to  be  a  disciple,  were  among  the  bitterest  sources 
of  the  hatred  borne  to  Him  by  the  Pharisees  (Mt 
99"11).  He  saw  the  publicans  as  human  beings,  and 
not  as  renegades  and  traitors.  The  absence  of  pre- 
judice which  enabled  Him  to  adopt  this  attitude 
has  been  explained  on  the  ground  that  He  took 
'  no  interest  whatever  in  the  burning  questions  of 
the  timas'  (Hausrath,  ii.  210).  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  political  condi- 
tions were  concerned,  He  accepted  the  facts  and 
their  inevitable  consequences.  He  saw  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  deep  emotion  (Mt 
2337),  and  He  spoke  of  it  as  about  to  be  trodden 
down  by  the  Gentiles  (Lk  2124),  but  He  put  forth 
no  effort  politically  to  change  the  course  of  events. 
The  words  in  which  He  spoke  of  Pilate's  slaughter 
of  the  Galilseans,  who  were  no  doubt  a  band  of 
revolutionary  patriots,  are  certainly  very  remark- 
able. Not  only  did  He  refrain  from  any  comment 
on  the  tragedy,  or  any  tribute  to  their  daring  or 
their  sacrifice ;  all  He  had  to  say  of  them  was 
that  they  were  not  sinners  above  other  Galilseans 
(Lk  134). 

By  gathering  these  and  other  considerations 
together,  we  may  gain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
feeling  of  Jesus  towards  the  Gentiles,  who  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  Syrian  world  of  His 
time.  Around  Him  there  was  the  Herodian  atti- 
tude of  Romanizing,  and  the  Pharisaic  and  patri- 
otic attitude  which  delighted  in  branding  Gentiles 
with  such  names  as  ■  dogs '  and  '  swine ' ;  while  be- 
tween these  two  a  considerable  mass  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  time  regarded  them  neither  with 
emulation  nor  with  hatred,  but  simply  accepted 
them  as  facts —  ' uncomfortable,  unaccountable 
7uv    °!  God''  as  the  Hindus  are  said  to  regard 

vfiT  jg-  (Asia  and  Europe).  To  none  of  them 
all  had  it  ever  occurred  to  say,  'Suppose  I  were 
a  Gentile?'  and  to  try  to  look  upon  the  world 
earnestly  from  the  Gentile  point  of  view— a  quite 


different  matter  from  imitating  Gentile  ways  in  the 
Herodian  manner. 

Was  this  the  attitude  adopted  by  Jesus  ?  What- 
ever answer  we  give  to  that  question,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  His  attitude  was  a  different  one  from 
any  of  the  three  above  indicated.  Unlike  the 
Herodians,  He  showed  no  interest  in  Gentile  archi- 
tecture or  commerce,  literature  or  art.  He  accepted 
their  institutions  in  so  far  as  these  formed  part  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  land,  but  He  passed  no 
judgment  either  of  approval  or  of  disapproval  on 
them.  He  almost  exclusively,  and  evidently  with 
deliberation,  confined  His  ministry,  and  that  of 
His  disciples  during  His  lifetime,  to  Israel.  While 
not  going  out  of  His  way  to  avoid  Gentiles,  He  did 
not  cultivate  them.  On  almost  every  occasion 
they  came  to  Him,  not  He  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  He  expressly  forbade  His  disciples  to  go  into 
'  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,'  i.e.  to  utilize  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  as  St.  Paul  afterwards  did, 
those  great  roads  in  which  the  ends  of  the  earth 
met.  He  even  forbade  them  to  enter  any  village 
of  the  Samaritans  (Mt  105).  In  His  initial  words 
to  the  Syrophcenician  woman  He  contrasts  the 
children  of  the  Promise  with  the  Gentile  dogs  (Mt 
152a),  though  probably  there  was  that  in  His  manner 
which  encouraged  her  to  her  clever  repartee.  To 
the  woman  of  Samaria  He  pointedly  asserted  that 
•  salvation  is  of  the  Jews '  ( Jn  422).  He  saw  the  fail- 
ings of  the  Gentiles,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  warning 
to  Christians.  His  disciples  were  to  avoid  their  vain 
repetitions  in  prayer  (Mt  67),  their  greedy  search 
and  labour  for  food  and  clothes  (Mt  632),  their  ser- 
vility with  princes,  and  their  desire  of  honour  (Mt 
2025).  There  is  little  doubt  that  His  words  (regard- 
ing John)  about  those  who  are  clothed  in  soft 
raiment  and  who  live  in  kings'  houses,  were  msant 
to  be  understood  in  scorn  of  Herod  (Mt  ll8). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  thai  He 
refused  to  countenance  the  virulent  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism, either  religious  or  patriotic.  Nothing 
met  with  more  frequent  or  more  unsparing  condem- 
nation than  the  sanctimonious  exclusiveness  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  made  a  religion  of  avoiding  their 
fellow-men.  Nor  did  He  intermeddle  with  the 
revolutionary  politics  or  methods  of  His  day.  On 
the  contrary,  He  paid  tribute  ;  and  when  the  ser- 
vants of  the  high  priest  came  to  seize  Him,  He 
strongly  condemned  the  use  of  weapons  even  in 
defence,  and  with  a  quiet  request  permitted  Him- 
self to  be  bound.  The  general  impression  which 
the  narratives  give  is  certainly  one  of  kindly  feel- 
ing for  Gentiles.  His  interest  and  appreciation 
were  always  frank  and  open.  He  shielded  His 
Roman  judge  from  '  the  greater  sin '  in  His  con- 
demnation ( Jn  1911),  and  pleaded  the  ignorance  of 
His  actual  murderers  in  His  dying  prayer  (Lk  2334). 
He  evidently  liked  to  point  out  cases  of  Gentile 
superiority  to  Jews.  At  the  outset  of  His  ministry 
He  offended  the  Nazarenes  by  His  words  a'xrat 
Naaman  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Lk  426- ") ;  and 
on  a  later  occasion  He  made  the  men  of  Nineveh 
and  the  queen  of  Sheba  a  foil  to  the  unbelief  of 
His  generation  (Mt  1241- 42).  The  phrase  which  He 
used  on  several  occasions  of  Gentile  believers  has 
become  proverbial,  '  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel '  (810  etc.).  The  impression 
which  such  conduct  must  have  produced  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  strong  Gentile  sympathies,  and 
Matthew  aptly  quotes  regarding  Him  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  '  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust  | 
(1221). 

From  this  it  is  already  evident  that  Jesus  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  third  class,  with  those  who 
merely  accepted  the  Gentiles  as  facts  in  the  situa- 
tion. Politically,  that  was  His  attitude  towards 
them,  but  as  individuals  He  often  delighted  in 
them.     He  appreciated  their  broader  outlook  and 
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want  of  Pharisaic  narrowness.  He  was  frankly 
relieved  by  their  unconventionality  and  natural- 
ness which  gave  Him  air  to  breathe  after  the 
rifling  atmosphere  of  Rabbinism.  To  Him,  in 
general,  they  stood  for  human  nature,  plain  and 
unsophisticated. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  that  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness  against  which  Jesus  thus  protested,  we  come  upon  a  fact 
of  far-reaching  significance.  The  Pharisees  had  much  to  justify 
their  narrow  views  and  practices  in  the  fear  of  heathenism.  The 
dearlv  won  victory  of  the  prophets  over  idolatry  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  undone  by  the  Gr<eco-Roman  invasion  of  a  new 
heathenism.  The  old  struggle  renewed  itself,  and  in  Jesus' 
time  the  religious  men  of  Israel  were  keeping  back  the  encroach- 
ing worship  of  idols  with  both  hands.  In  Samson's  country  the 
new  Philistines  (for  so  the  followers  of  Epiphanes  seemed  to  the 
faithful)  had  built  an  altar  to  Zeus  (Hausrath,  i.  29).  Herod  was 
known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  completion  of  Jupiter's 
temple  at  Athens  (ib.  ii.  4).  Much  of  the  modern  style,  with  its 
pictured  art,  must  have  savoured  of  idolatry  to  men  who  still  took 
the  Second  Commandment  literally,  and  the  religious  men  of 
Israel  were  filled  with  the  gravest  apprehensions  as  they 
watched  the  advancing  tide.  In  the  whole  speech  of  Jesus 
there  is  no  attack  upon  heathenism  to  be  found,  nor  any  sense 
of  serious  danger  from  it.  At  Caesarea  Philippi  He  had  seen 
the  temple  raised  by  Herod  to  Augustus,  and  the  rock-cut 
niches  dedicated  to  Pan  and  the  nymphs  where  Jordan  issued 
from  its  cave,  yet  no  word  of  His  is  recorded  in  protest.  True, 
He  might  upon  occasion  use  such  a  current  expression  as  '  Let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican '  (Mt  181'), 
but  His  own  attitude  to  publicans  would  be  sufficient  commen- 
tary upon  that  for  His  enemies.  Evidently  He  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  afraid  of  heathenism  as  a  real  danger,  and  He 
set  Himself  systematically  against  those  maxims  and  practices 
as  to  clean  and  unclean  things  in  which  the  Pharisaic  spirit  saw 
one  of  its  best  safeguards. 

The  explanation  must  be  found  in  His  further  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  methods  of  its  coming.  There  are 
two  ways  of  opposing  heathenism.  The  Pharisaic  way  was  the 
negative  one  of  denouncing  it  and  withstanding  its  encroach- 
ment. Jesus  chose  the  positive  method  of  supplanting  it  by  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  That  strong  leaven  He  cast  into  the  lump 
of  humanity,  well  knowing  that  it  must  work  eventually  far 
beyond  the  Jewish  regions.  This  is  the  ultimate  point  in  His 
relations  with  the  Gentile  world.  When  He  spoke  to  Pilate  of 
His  Kingdom,  the  Roman  was  relieved  to  hear  that  it  was  '  not 
of  this  world,'  and  at  once  set  Him  down  as  a  dreamer.  But 
Jesus  was  no  dreamer.  He  was  deliberately  setting  an  actual 
Kingdom  over  against  the  existing  empire,  and  history  was 
soon  to  show  that  this  was  in  the  region  of  the  practical  and 
effective  forces  of  the  world.  The  consequences  of  this  leaven 
of  the  Kingdom  could  not  possibly  be  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
religion.  They  must  eventually  take  political  shape,  and  indeed 
affect  every  department  of  human  life  and  interest,  and  spread 
throughout  every  nation  of  the  world. 

All  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  The  Book  of  Jonah  was  a 
favourite  with  Him,  and  it  is  the  OT  manifesto  of  the  imperial 
and  world-wide  power  of  faith.  His  parable  of  the  judgment  of 
the  nations  (Mt  25:«),  and  His  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  the 
East  and  West  and  North  and  South  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (8H), 
showed  plainly  His  ultimate  designs  upon  the  Gentile  world. 
He  spoke  of  other  sheep  beyond  those  of  the  Israelite  fold  (Jn 
10'6),  and  finally  commanded  His  messengers  to  go  out  into  all 
the  world  and  teach  all  nations  (Mt  28ia).  When  He  spoke  of 
Himself  as  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  812),  and  of  His  life  as  given 
for  the  world  (6s!),  it  was  the  world  that  He  was  speaking  of, 
and  His  hearers  understood  that  it  was  so  (cf.  also  Mt  162»  1338 
55. 13. 14).  v 

At  times  there  may  have  crossed  His  mind  a 
thought  of  making  the  wider  appeal  in  person 
before  His  death.  The  most  striking  instance  is 
that  of  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  shortly  before 
the  end  (Jn  1220).  It  may  be,  as  has  been  held  by 
high  authorities,  that  He  saw  in  that  event  the 
invitation  to  address  to  the  Greek  world  the  mes- 
sage which  the  Hebrew  world  was  rejecting.  He 
refused  it,  proclaiming,  in  the  wonderful  saying 
about  the  corn  of  wheat  (1224),  His  knowledge  that 
it  was  through  death  that  life  must  come.  Yet  He 
rejoiced  in  it  with  a  sudden  glory  (1223),  and  recog- 
nized in  it  the  fulfilment  of  His  life's  far-reaching 
purpose.  He  rejected  it  only  that  He  might  attain 
"•  Hls  own  light,  like  that  of  His  disciples,  must 
11  Sfu  Upon  a  candlestick  if  it  was  to  give  light  to 
all  that  were  in  the  house  ;  and  He  reached  the 
Gentiles  most  effectually  by  concentrating  His 
ministry  upon  Israel. 

.  3.  The  open  field.  — In  order  to  estimate  the 
mnuence  of  Nature  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  distinguish  between  the  various 
ways  in  which  Nature  has  been  conceived  in  relation 


to  humanity.  At  the  two  extremes  stand  material- 
istic realism  and  the  purely  spiritual  and  idealistic 
views.  The  former  sees  in  nature  mere  masses  of 
living  or  dead  matter,  arranged  in  various  shapes, 
quantities,  and  combinations,  and  moved  by  forces 
variously  conceived.  The  latter  sees  in  it  the 
visual  and  sensuous  revelation  of  the  Divine  life. 
It  is  'the  garment  of  God,'  whose  fine  drapery  at 
once  hides  and  reveals  the  Spirit  of  the  universe. 

Between  these  extremes  there  are  three  main 
points  of  view.  Art,  searching  for  beauty,  has 
discovered  landscape,  in  which  the  detailed  objects 
are  grouped  into  larger  unities  invested  with  a 
larger  and  more  composite  character  of  their  own. 
The  experience  of  individuals  and  the  history  of 
nations  have  added  to  the  facts  of  landscape  or  of 
single  objects  certain  associations  which  give  them 
their  human  interest.  Thought,  emotion,  and 
imagination  have  discovered  (some  would  say 
invented)  a  mysterious  spirituality  in  Nature,  vari- 
ously described  or  confessed  to  be  indescribable, 
but  perceived  or  felt  as  in  some  way  a  haunting 
presence,  a  •  something  more '  than  meets  the  eye 
or  ear. 

Often  we  find  more  than  one  of  these  ways  of 
regarding  Nature  combined  in  the  mind  of  a  single 
thinker.  St.  Paul,  e.g.,  seems  to  have  had  singularly 
little  feeling  for  Nature  in  the  modern  sense.  There 
is  no  landscape  and  hardly  any  reference  to  detail 
in  his  writings,  though  his  travels  had  showed  him 
much  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  Asia  Minor.  For  him  the  open  field  ap- 
parently represented  nothing  but  a  set  of  distances 
to  be  traversed  before  reaching  cities.  Yet  at 
times  the  mystery  comes  upon  him,  and  he  invests 
Nature  with  a  dim  life  of  her  own,  groaning  and 
travailing  in  pain  towards  some  grand  event  (Ro 
822).  Dante,  amid  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  of 
Europe,  sees  only  obstacles  to  the  foot  of  the 
traveller.  But  for  him  every  place  has  historical 
associations,  in  whose  light  it  lives  in  his  mind. 
Gray  is  the  poet  who  discovered  English  landscape. 
Wordsworth  reaches  the  highest  point  in  spiritual- 
izing nature : 

'  Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn.' 

Wordsworth,  Miscellaneous  Sonnets. 

The  age  of  Jesus  was  divided  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  view  of  Nature,  and  both  of  these 
must  have  been  familiar  in  Syria.  The  Greek  view 
was  devoid  of  landscape  properly  so  called.  It 
saw  brilliant  and  well-defined  masses  of  detail — 
the  temple  white  on  its  hill,  reeds  in  the  river-bed, 
the  numberless  laughter  of  waves.  Greece  not  only 
saw  but  felt  these,  as  charged  with  a  spiritual 
significance  which  could  be  apprehended  only  in 
fragmentary  hints  and  glimpses,  with  more  wistful- 
ness  than  understanding.  She  sought  to  capture 
and  retain  that  spiritual  significance  in  the  ex- 
quisite imagery  of  her  mythological  creations  of 
nymph  and  faun,  the  dryad  of  the  forest  and  the 
goddess  of  the  fountain.  Yet  these  delicate  incar- 
nations did  not  suffice  for  her  expression  of  Nature. 
Behind  them  lay  those  unaccountable  moods  of 
delight  and  misgiving  which  Nature  awoke  in  her 
soul.  The  unsolved  mystery  of  '  the  beauty  and 
the  terror  of  the  world'  emphasized  in  the  main 
the  misgiving,  and  produced  '  the  melancholy  of 
the  Greeks.'  Death  and  change  oppressed  her 
spirit,  and  seemed  to  be  ever  the  last  word  that 
Nature  strove  to  say.  The  voice  heard  by  the 
steersman  had  been  heard  by  Greece  before  — 
'Great  Pan  is  dead.' 

How  much  of  this  may  have  directly  presented 
itself  to  Jesus,  we  cannot  tell.     His  answer,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  Greeks  who  came  to  Him  in  Passion 
Week,  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  the  spirit  of  their 
nation  (Jn  1224).  It  is  to  Nature  that  He  leads 
them  in  His  reference  to  the  corn  of  wheat,  and  to 
the  element  of  death  in  Nature.  But  He  reveals 
in  Nature  what  they  had  not  strength  to  find,  the 
promise  of  resurrection,  and  the  assurance  of  life 
enriched  and  fructified  by  death. 

The  Hebrew  view  of  Nature  differs  from  the  Greek  somewhat 
as  Browning's  differs  from  Wordsworth's.  To  the  Greek,  Nature 
has  a  spirituality  which  is  no  doubt  reflected,  in  part,  from  the 
soul  of  her  observer,  yet  is  conceived  as  residing  in  herself  in 
one  or  other  of  many  fashions  of  personification.  To  the  Hebrew, 
Nature  in  herself  is  dead,  and  has  no  soul  of  her  own.  She  is  the 
tool  of  Jehovah  or  His  weapon,  according  as  He  is  working  or 
warring  against  His  enemies ;  or  she  is  visible  as  a  background 
over  against  human  life,  or  at  least  as  accessor}'  to  man  and  his 
needs  or  works  in  some  way.  In  either  case  the  point  is  that 
Nature  for  the  Hebrew  has  no  independent  life  or  spirituality  of 
her  own.  She  shines  ever  in  the  borrowed  light  of  human  or 
Divine  interest. 

The  Hebrew  view  of  Nature,  in  its  three  main  aspects,  has 
been  admirably  described  in  the  three  expressions — (1)  A  stage 
for  God,  the  '  place  of  His  feet ' ;  (2)  a  home  for  man  ;  (3)  the 
assessor  at  the  controversy  between  God  and  man  (Is  l2,  Mic  62), 
a  view  in  which  the  solemnity  and  austerity  of  Nature  found  a 
fitting  metaphor  to  express  them.  Of  each  of  these  three 
aspects  many  instances  might  be  quoted  ;  but  at  present  it  con- 
cerns us  only  to  remark  that  in  none  of  them  is  Nature  seen 
in  herself,  but  always  dependent  on  an  inhabitant,  Divine  or 
human,  who  gives  her  soul.  The  third  view,  indeed,  seems  to 
conceive  of  Nature  as  independent,  her  mountains  judging  be- 
tween God  and  man.  But  the  personification  does  not  go  deep, 
nor  is  the  consciousness  of  its  figurativeness  lost.  The  moun- 
tains, the  heavens  and  the  earth,  are  witnesses  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  a  pillar  set  up  by  one  who  has  made  a  vow.  They 
are  called  upon  to  listen,  to  rejoice,  to  break  forth  into  singing, 
not  because  they  are  conceived  as  living  an  independent  life, 
but  because  the  human  or  Divine  event  is  conceived  as  of  such 
vast  import  that  even  dumb  Nature  must  feel  its  thrill,  and  for 
once  awake  from  her  inertness  to  do  homage  to  the  higher  forms 
of  being. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  landscape  in  the  Bible.  Ob- 
jects are  seen  in  detail,  or  groups  of  objects,  in  connexion  with 
the  events  or  circumstances  narrated.  Through  a  cleft  fissure 
in  a  mountain  range  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  a  'land  that  is  very 
far  off ' ;  but  it  is  as  a  destination  rather  than  as  a  picture  that 
it  is  seen.  The  language  spends  its  strength  on  those  sharp 
and  clear-cut  names  for  natural  phenomena  which  express  so 
much — Jordan,  the  down-rusher ;  Glwr,  the  scooped-out ;  Gil- 
gal,  the  circular,  and  so  on.  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  full  of 
exquisite  detail,  with  the  aromatic  scents  of  the  East  lingering 
about  its  voluptuous  gardens  and  glades.  But  that  is  pre- 
Raphaelite  art,  of  the  same  sort  as  those  descriptions  which  are 
so  common  in  the  OT  of  a  single  tree  or  plant,  a  vine,  an  olive, 
or  a  gourd.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  view  of  Nature 
that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  booths  ahd  illuminations, 
seemed  to  the  Hebrew  mind  satisfactory  as  a  piece  of  genuine 
rural  life. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  much  spent  in  the  open 
air,  and  His  thought  was  full  of  the  breezy  fresh- 
ness of  the  hills  and  fields ;  but  they  were  Syrian 
and  not  European  hills  and  fields,  and  their  effect 
is  that  of  Eastern  nature,  not  Western.  Samaria 
and  Lebanon  strike  the  traveller  from  England  as 
most  familiar.  But  there  is  no  word  of  Lebanon 
in  the  Gospels,  and  Samaria  was  seen  but  casually 
in  passing  through.  It  was  in  one  of  Samaria's 
richest  and  broadest  valleys  that  He  told  His  dis- 
ciples to  lift  up  their  eyes  and  look  upon  the  fields 
white  already  to  the  harvest  (Jn  4M).  The  regions 
with  which  He  was  most  familiar  were  the  hills 
and  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  rocky  heights  of  Judfea. 
These  are  the  very  regions  where  the  scenery  is 
most  typically  Oriental.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween a  Syrian  and  an  English  landscape  is  that 
in  Syria  there  is  none  of  that  '  atmosphere '  which 
softens  outlines  and  tones  down  a  wide  streteh  of 
country  into  a  unity  of  vision.  The  colouring  is 
faint,  in  delicate  shades  of  grey  and  brown  and 
lilac,  broken  by  the  most  violently  brilliant  splashes 
of  high  colour,  where  a  water-spring  flings  a  patch 
of  lush  green  vegetation  upon  the  pale  mountain 
side,  or  where  in  springtime  a  long  thin  flame  of 
oleander  blazes  along  the  winding  depth  of  a  washed- 
out  river-bed.  The  general  impression  of  wide 
views  either  in  Judiea  or  Galilee  is  that  of  a  land 
sculptured  out  of  tinted  stones.  In  Judsea  the  hills 
are  bare  grey  limestone,  whose  stoniness  is  intensi- 


fied rather  than  softened  by  sparse  and  dingy 
olives.  Along  the  sides  of  many  valleys  the  strata 
run  in  many-coloured  parallel  bands,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  gigantic  but  faded  mural  decoration- 
while  the  plateau  on  the  heights  round  Jerusalem 
and  on  to  the  north  lies  bare  in  whitish  grey 
Galilee  has  more  woodland,  and  some  thin  remains 
of  what  may  once  have  been  forests,  but  it  also 
owes  its  general  effect  to  rock  rather  than  to  vege- 
tation. Allowing  for  the  denudation  caused  by  so 
many  centuries  of  war  and  neglect,  it  is  likely  that 
even  at  its  best  the  prevalent  note  of  the  land 
was  that  of  sharp  outline  in  faint  colour,  and  its 
general  impression  that  of  huge-scale  sculpture- 
work.  Arriving  from  the  West  upon  the  edge  of 
the  hillside  above  Tiberias,  the  traveller  catches 
his  first  sight  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  former  description  of 
his  impression  : 

'  This  is  not  scenery ;  it  is  tinted  sculpture,  it  is  jewel-work 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  rosy  flush  of  sunset  was  on  it  when  we 
caught  the  first  glimpse.  At  our  feet  lay  a  great  flesh-coloured 
cup  full  of  blue  liquor  ;  or  rather  the  whole  seemed  some  lapi- 
dary's quaint  fancy  in  pink  marble  and  blue-stone.  There  was 
no  translucency,  but  an  aggressive  opaqueness,  in  sea  and  shore 
alike.  The  dry  atmosphere  showed  everything  in  sharpest  out- 
line, clear-cut  and  broken-edged.  There  was  no  shading  or 
variety  of  colour,  but  a  strong  and  unsoftened  contrast.  To  be 
quite  accurate,  there  was  one  break — a  splash  of  white,  with 
the  green  suggestion  of  trees  and  grass,  lying  on  the  water's 
edge  directly  beneath  us — Tiberias.' 

Of  course,  the  colour  changes  with  the  seasons, 
and  we  know  that  Jesus  sat  upon  green  grass 
upon  the  slopes  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake.  Wild 
flowers  of  all  shades  cover  the  land  with  richest 
colours  in  their  season.  By  the  shore,  close  to 
Capernaum,  lies  the  wonderful  garden  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  a  reserve  of  shelter  and  of  fountains  filling 
a  level  fold  of  the  hills,  some  three  miles  by  one 
and  a  half  in  area,  with  exuberant  fertility. 

Such  were  the  fields  where  the  feet  of  Jesus 
trod.  His  speech  of  Nature  has  no  landscape  in 
it,  but  much  clear  vision  of  detail.  There  is 
singularly  little  mention  of  colour.  He  speaks  of 
white  sepulchres  and  a  red  sky  (Mt  162).  He 
refers  to  the  purple  in  which  the  rich  man  is  clad 
(Lk  1619) ;  and  those  lilies  of  the  field  of  which  He 
said  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  them  (Mt  628  etc.),  were  purple  irises. 
In  the  East  every  shadow  turns  to  this  colour,  and 
it  may  perhaps  have  been  a  favourite  of  His.  If 
so,  the  robe  with  which  Herod's  soldiers  mocked 
Him  gains  a  new  and  pathetic  irony.  His  refer- 
ences to  flowers  (cf.  art.  Poet)  are  pre-Raphaelite 
in  their  detail  and  delicacy.  No  Greek  nymph 
was  ever  conceived  more  daintily  than  Chnsts 
lily.  He  often  refers  to  single  trees,  such  as  the 
fig-tree,  but  especially  to  the  vine,  from  which  He 
draws  symbolic  lessons  in  great  detail  (Jn  15). 
Thus  He  is  true  to  that  characteristic  of  Palestine 
which  has  given  to  it  the  true  and  happy  epithet 
of  '  the  land  of  the  single  tree.'  .  . 

But  it  was  as  a  stage  for  human  activities  that 
Jesus  chiefly  viewed  the  earth.  His  delights  ana 
His  interests  were  with  the  sons  of  men.  some- 
times the  exigencies  of  His  own  life  force  thoughts 
of  Nature  upon  Him,  as  when  the  stones  ot  me 
wilderness  suggest  loaves  of  bread  (Mt  4"),  or  tne 
holes  of  foxes  and  the  nests  of  birds  are  contrasieu 
with  His  own  homelessness  (820).  He  speaks  mucn 
of  those  trees  which  grow  fruit  for  the  use  ot  man, 
and  acquiesces  in  their  doom  when  they  are  barrel. 
Yet  there  is  a  note  of  compassion  in  the  paraw 
of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  (Lk  138)  which  reminds  "soi 
Jonah's  '  pity '  for  his  withered  gourd  (Jon  4  ),  am 
there  is  a  sudden  and  striking  description  ot  a ,  in* 
bursting  into  the  full  glory  of  its  leafage.  in»  > 
however,  are  exceptions.  Man  is  almost  aiw»j^ 
doing  something  to  Nature  as  JesuV  cWn 
ploughing,  sowing,  reaping  ;  fishing,  tending  sneey. 
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nrotecting  them  against  wolves.  Hot  journeying 
and  refreshing  cups  of  cold  water,  wayside  inci- 
dents of  all  kinds,  abound  in  His  parables.  He 
sees  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  and  fisher 
in  minute  detail,  touches  of  nature  everywhere 
tellins  of  the  keen  eyes  that  let  nothing  escape 
their  observation.  Gennesaret  (Mk  6*»,  Mt  14") 
itself  may  have  furnished  Him  with  many  of  those 
vivid  pictures  of  agricultural  life  and  its  occupa- 
tions in  which  His  parables  abound.*  He  notes 
the  robbers  lurking  by  the  highways  (Lk  1030),  and 
the  places  where  He  stands  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  sick  folk  laid  there  of  an  evening  for  His 
healin"  (Mk  l32).  His  world  is  always  '  a  field 
full  of" folk.' 

The  open-air  character  of  His  ministry  lends  a 
sense  of  freedom  and  of  roominess  to  much  of  His 
thought.  There  is  a  feel  of  wandering  in  it,  and  a 
clean°  scent  of  cornfields  and  flowery  meadows. 
There  are  references  to  the  weather  (Mt  162),  and 
He  overhears  His  disciples  remarking  that  in  four 
months  it  will  be  harvest  time  (Jn  436).  In  such 
phrases  as  '  the  birds  of  the  air  '  (Mt  820)  and  '  the 
lilies  of  the  field '  (G28),  there  is  the  delight  in  sky- 
space  and  field  breadth.  Nothing  could  better 
express  the  leisurely  and  detached  mood  of  the 
wanderer,  in  sympathy  with  wide  open  spaces, 
than  such  words  as  '  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof '  (634).  While  His  days  were  spent  in 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  men,  He  felt  the  need 
of  retreat  and  the  refreshment  of  solitary  places 
(1413).  When  no  wider  space  was  available,  He 
frequented  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  But  that 
was  at  a  time  when  the  world  had  closed  in  upon 
His  life,  shutting  Him  in  with  men  and  human 
tragedy.  There,  in  full  view  of  the  lights  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  with  its  murmur  in  His  ear,  He  still 
found  among  olive  trees  a  certain  solitude.  Earlier, 
there  must  have  been  many  quiet  days  of  retreat 
among  the  mountains  or  across  the  lake,  when  He 
felt  the  soothihg  and  healing  effect  of  Nature  in  all 
its  power. 

Yet  the  message  of  the  open  field  was  not  for 
Himself  alone.  In  contrast  with  modern  views  of 
Nature,  the  freedom  and  the  beauty  of  the  world 
filled  Him  with  the  most  childlike  and  delightful 
thoughts.  There  was  no  shadow  of  separation 
between  the  Creator  and  His  works,  no  sense  of 
cruelty  or  savagery,  no  philosophizing  conscious- 
ness of  the  tormenting  questions  of  scientific  doubt. 
In  all  simplicity,  with  the  eyes  of  a  child,  He  saw 
in  Nature  the  handiwork  of  the  Father.  The 
heaven  is  God's  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool 
(5s*  etc.).  Across  the  whole  field  of  the  world  the 
Father's  care  is  lavished,  on  birds  (1029)  and  beasts 
and  the  children  of  men.  As  to  the  mysteries  of 
Providence,  Jesus  refused  to  admit  the  popular 
view  of  God's  interference  in  such  accidents  as  the 
fall  of  a  tower  in  Siloam  (Lk  134).  On  the  con- 
trary, though  without  pursuing  the  subject  to 
further  consequences,  He  reminds  us  that  the  Father 
makes  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  (Mt  545). 

There  is  a  mysterious  fact  of  sympathetic  re- 
sponse between 'Nature  and  Humanity  which  has 
been  variously  explained,  and  yet  never  satisfac- 

^'y  understood.  It  would  seem  as  if  Nature 
and  Humanity  had  some  mysterious  understanding 
with  one  another,  some  subtle  and  occult  system  of 
signalling  to  one  another  across  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  living  world  from  the  dead.  In  all 
the  ancient  religions  of  Asia  this  was  a  familiar  idea. 
Baal-worship,  in  all  its  varieties,  spread  it  across 
the  beimtic  world.  The  OT  is  full  of  references  to 
spiritual  presence  associated  especially  with  certain 
places  or  natural  objects,  or  spiritual  agency  pass- 
in*  H0r,o,T,eJ7'u11  8et  of  examples  of  this,  see  Hausrath,  i.  9, 
10 .  u.  134, 136, 136, 138, 139,  140,  191,  223,  etc. 


ing  over  from  the  deeds  of  man  to  the  locality 
associated  with  them.  The  ground  is  cursed  for 
man's  sake  in  the  story  of  Eden  (Gn  317)  ;  the  place 
on  which  Moses  stands  is  holy  ground  (Ex  35).  A 
'  hill  of  Jehovah '  may  often  have  been  so  called  in 
rhetorical  religious  speech  when  all  that  was  in- 
tended was  emphasis  on  height  or  greatness  ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  originally 
were  meant  of  literal  and  peculiar  possession.  The 
whole  ritual  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals 
is  an  instance  of  the  same  habit. 

It  would  be  enough,  to  prove  that  Jesus  felt 
and  utilized  this  strange  and  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Nature  and  the  supernatural, 
to  point  to  the  miracles  which  He  openly  per- 
formed and  professed.  The  Jews  have  a  name 
for  Him  which  is  very  significant  in  this  connexion. 
By  many  of  them  He  has  been  called  '  The 
Good  Magician.'  This  interesting  fact  throws 
light  on  the  taunt  of  His  enemies  that  He  was  a 
Samaritan,  and  had  a  devil  (Jn  S46).  Samaria  was 
famous  for  its  magicians,  Mho  were  for  the  most 
part  addicted  to  sorcery  and  necromancy.  Such 
mistaken  interfusion  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
world  was  regarded  by  His  enemies  as  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  they  saw  and  heard  in  Him. 
His  prophecies  of  future  judgment  (Mt  2531  etc.) 
mingle  the  material  facts  of  the  world  with  spiritual 
forces  and  thoughts  in  very  much  the  same  fashion 
as  they  are  blended  in  those  flame-pictures  which 
so  interested  Him  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  His 
miracles  involved  the  blending  of  the  two  spheres 
in  every  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  He  cut 
through  the  doctrines  of  '  clean  and  unclean ' 
with  a  ruthlessness  which  stirred  up  the  animos- 
ity of  His  enemies  (Mt  15u  etc.).  Regarding 
the  food  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law,  He  said 
nothing,  though  it  is  unmistakably  His  spirit  that 
we  recognize  in  the  vision  of  Peter  a  few  years  after 
His  death  (Ac  109"16).  But  as  for  the  curse  of  un- 
cleanness  which  the  Pharisees  saw  everywhere  fall- 
ing like  a  shadow  over  the  whole  life  of  man,  He 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  (proclaiming  eloquently 
His  belief  in  the  fresh  wholesomeness  of  Nature) 
declared  all  things  clean  (Lk  ll41). 

Galilee  was  very  superstitious,  though  in  a  more 
naive  and  less  repulsive  form  than  the  necromancy 
of  Samaria.  On  two  occasions  we  hear  of  the  dis- 
ciples mistaking  Jesus  for  a  spirit  (Mt  1426,  Lk  2437), 
— in  the  former,  apparently  for  the  angry  spirit  of 
the  Lake.  On  both  these  occasions  Jesus  reassures 
them,  but  says  nothing  to  dispel  or  ridicule  their 
views.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  He  accepted  the  universal  belief  in  demons, 
who  haunted  not  men  only,  but  places  as  well  (Mt 
12«  ['  dry  places '],  cf.  Mt  828,  Mk  55). 

Thus  for  Jesus  Nature  was  indeed  '  haunted.' 
The  worlds  of  spirit  and  matter  were,  in  His 
thought,  full  of  interchange.  Yet  it  is  very  remark- 
able how  entirely  He  differs  from  the  spirit  of  con- 
temporary magic,  as  we  know  its  development  in 
the  Rabbinical  doctrines  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
later  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  schools.  There  is  at 
once  a  reserve  and  a  freshness  about  the  narratives 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  They  are  not  the  dark 
ultimate  result  of  fearsome  dealing  with  the  occult. 
They  are  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  Divine  love 
set  free  on  the  earth  and  in  full  play  upon  the  facts 
of  Nature — that  same  love  which  m  less  startling 
fashion  He  has  already  recognized  in  sunrise  and 
rainfall  (Mt  545).  Consequently  in  Him  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  magic  and  spiritualism  is  entirely 
absent.  He  calls  the  dead  as  simply,  and  they  obey 
as  naturally,  as  we  call  the  living  and  they  come. 
He  heals  the  sick  just  as  a  mother  might  caress  her 
child. 

One  more  note  must  suffice  for  this  brief  account 
of  His  connexion  with  Nature  as  Palestine  showed 
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it  to  Him.  We  have  already  referred  in  passing  to 
seme  of  His  parables.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
in  so  many  of  them  He  saw  and  used  the  symbol- 
ism of  Nature.  It  would  seem  as  if  for  Him  every 
process  of  the  field,  the  life  of  trees,  the  springs  of 
'  living  water,'  the  softness  of  sand  and  the  stability 
of  rocks,  the  saltness  of  salt,  the  shining  and  the 
quenching  of  lights,  were  constantly  suggesting 
symbols  of  that  spiritual  life  of  which  He  was  at 
once  the  creator  and  the  exponent.  The  earth  was 
interesting  to  Him  in  its  own  right,  but  it  was 
doubly  interesting  on  account  of  its  analogy  with 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  Seeds  of  the  earth,  birds 
of  the  air,  wind  and  flowing  water  and  burning 
fire,  were  all  unceasingly  rehearsing  under  His  eyes 
the  operations  of  the  Kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  analysis  stop  there.  When  the  busy 
and  thoughtful  work  of  man  had  touched  the 
natural  world,  new  symbols  sprang  forth  for  His 
use  on  every  hand.  We  shall  understand  better 
such  a  saying  as  '  I  am  the  way,'  when  we  remem- 
ber how  through  His  childhood  He  had  watched 
the  life  of  the  great  world  passing  along  a  Roman 
road  and  a  caravan  route  in  the  north.  We  are 
reminded  of  more  than  one  of  His  sayings  (Jn  151 
etc. )  when  we  find  that  in  vine-growing  parts  of  Syria 
to-day  the  vine-plants  are  dug  round  and  exposed 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot,  and  all  rootlets 
are  cut  off  from  the  main  root  to  that  depth.  If 
this  were  not  done,  the  sun  would  scorch  the  roots 
near  the  surface,  or  the  passing  plough  would  bleed 
them.  It  is  the  deep  roots  only  that  are  safe.  At 
Hebron,  a  few  years  ago,  a  traveller  noticing  the 
fact  that  the  sheepfolds  were  circles  of  stone  wall 
broken  by  a  gap  in  which  there  was  never  any 
door,  asked  a  shepherd  for  the  reason,  and  was 
answered,  '  I  am  the  door.'  The  shepherd  lies  down 
in  the  open  space,  and  no  wolf  can  enter  nor  can 
any  sheep  stray  except  across  his  body.  That  was 
a  symbol  worthy  of  the  use  of  Jesus  ! 

4.  Towns  and  Villages. — For  the  understanding 
of  anything  connected  with  the  life  and  history  of 
a  Semitic  nation,  nothing  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  study  the  growth  and  character  of  towns,  and 
the  changes  which  they  produce  upon  those  who 
exchange  a  nomad  for  a  settled  existence.  To 
realize  the  times  of  Jesus,  and  still  more  those  of 
the  OT,  we  have  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  all  that 
the  modern  world  means  by  a  city  when  we  meet 
the  word  in  the  ancient  writings.  It  is  not  without 
a  feeling  of  amused  surprise  that  one  comes  to  iden- 
tify those  grotesque  hamlets  with  the  '  cities '  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  recall  the  fact  that  their  '  kings '  must 
have  often  occupied  a  humbler  station  in  the  body 
politic  of  their  times  than  the  chairman  of  a  parish 
council  may  occupy  in  ours.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  incalculably  great  changes  in  a  land  which  has 
been  under  the  ploughshares  of  war  for  so  many 
centuries,  yet  the  sites  remain,  and  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  rebuild  the  past.  The  very  forces  that 
have  consigned  so  many  of  them  to  ruins  have  kept 
the  rest  alive  through  everything.  The  want  of 
good  roads,  the  uncertainties  of  government,  the 
ancient  feuds  and  avoidances,  have  preserved  vil- 
lage communities  apart  and  with  little  alteration. 

Of  cities  in  the  Western  sense,  there  were  none 
in  Syria.  Yet  Damascus,  Beyrout,  and  Jerusalem 
stand  out  from  the  towns  of  Syria  as  places  worthy 
of  the  name.  Jerusalem  we  shall  consider  at  a 
later  stage.  There  is  no  record  of  any  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Berytus  or  Damascus,  but  Tyre  and 
Sidon  must  have  rivalled  if  not  surpassed,  them  in 
His  time.  G.  A.  Smith  has  suggested  that  in  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  we  may  have  a  reference 
to  the  fast  city  life  where  boys  from  country  homes 
might  be  seen  then,  as  in  Beyrout  they  may  be 
seen  now,  '  wasting  their  substance  with  riotous 
living '  (Lk  1513).     It  was  in  Beyrout,  only  a  year 


or  two  ago,  that  an  American,  trying  to  persuade 
a  lad  to  come  to  America,  received  the  answer 
'Suffer  me  first  to  bury  my  father'— the  father 
standing  by  and  acquiescing  in  the  filial  senti- 
ment. 

With  several  of  the  towns  Jesus  was  familiar 
They  have  changed  more  than  the  villages,  and  vet 
there  is  much  in  them  still  which  enables  us  to  re- 
construct the  life  He  saw.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  they  shine  from  far,  white  splashes  on 
the  hill-tops,  like  Jaffa,  perched  with  a  conscious 
pose  above  the  rocks  of  its  seashore;  or  Jenin 
gleaming  like  a  white  bird  from  its  nest  of  palm- 
trees.  The  streets  are  usually  aggressively  irre<»u- 
lar,  at  once  ancient  and  unfinished  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  wider  spaces,  where  tents  are  pitched 
and  camels  and  horses  tethered,  are  full  of  noise 
and  colour,  a  patchwork  of  brilliant  and  crowded 
human  life.  There  are  narrower  streets,  which 
often  become  tunnels,  in  which  laden  asses  brush 
the  wares  of  shopkeepers  with  their  burdens,  and 
the  shrill  talk  of  men  and  women  intensifies  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  smells.  Closely  huddled 
together  from  the  first,  and  kept  from  lateral  ex- 
pansion by  their  walls  and  gates,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  open  country  outside,  the  houses  are  forced 
upwards  for  expansion,  and  the  sky  of  townsfolk 
is  a  narrow  strip  seen  between  lofty  precipices  of 
stone. 

The  villages  are  charming  at  a  distance,  but  full 
of  disillusion  as  one  approaches.  The  difference 
between  the  distant  view  and  the  interior  reminds 
one  of  the  words  of  Jesus  about  the  outward  and 
inward  appearances  of  whited  sepulchres  (Mt  2327). 
They  are  usually  well  set,  on  picturesque  heights 
or  hillsides,  and  the  angular  outline  of  flat  roofs 
and  walls  lends  them  a  suggestion  of  military  forti- 
fication. Cultivated  oliveyards  or  gardens  give  the 
promise  of  quiet  prosperity,  and  groups  of  trees 
seem  to  have  arranged  themselves  for  a  picture. 
But,  on  nearer  approach,  the  trees  appear  to  detach 
themselves  and  stand  apart,  and  the  houses  to 
decay  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  into  ruinous 
heaps  of  debris.  This  is  due  partly  to  poverty,  and 
partly  to  the  pretence  of  poverty  as  a  device  for 
avoiding  the  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherer  or  of  the 
robber.  Even  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ostentation  was 
dangerous.  Those  towns  of  which  He  speaks  were 
walled  and  guarded.  Towns  and  villages  were 
eagerly  watched  by  the  tax-gatherers  and  some- 
times ruined  and  burned  by  banditti,  especially  in 
outlying  or  frontier  regions.  When  He  spoke  of 
an  angry  lord  coming  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
son  and  destroy  the  city  of  the  murderers  (Mt  21  ), 
the  words  would  awaken  no  surprise. 

Jesus  '  was  a  dweller  in  towns.  His  longest 
homes  on  earth  were  Nazareth  and  Capernaum, 
both  of  them  among  the  larger  towns  of  Galilee. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  is  noteworthy.  Most 
of  the  Syrian  towns  are  to-day  the  minghng-places 
of  the  land,  the  crucibles  wherein  a  composite  race 
is  molten  out  of  many  elements.  One  or  two  towns, 
indeed,  like  Nablus  and  Hebron,  are  fanatically 
Mohammedan,  and  the  unwelcome  alien  elements 
of  the  population  are  kept  apart,  while  the  life  ot 
the  whole  community  stagnates,  immune  to  tne 
infection  of  their  uncleanness,  but  unprogressive  as 
cities  of  the  dead.  But  the  other  towns  are  open 
to  the  world.  It  is  said  that  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  such  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  the  population  would  die  ott.  ino 
inhabitants  often  emigrate,  and  there  is  much  inter- 
marriage with  people  of  other  towns,  so  that  tne 
life  is  varied  and  has  other  than  purely  local  in- 

From  the  earliest  times  the  population  of  these 
towns  was  recruited  by  Canaamtes,  Araos,  au 
Israelites   from  other  districts.     In  the  days 
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Jesus,  Graco-Roman  life  was  pouring  into  them, 
and  there  was  always  the  presence  of  the  imperial 
military  contingent.  The  great  roads  and  the 
Eastern  campaigns  of  Rome  had  opened  up  and 
greatly  developed  foreign  commerce,  which  found 
markets  in  all  the  larger  centres.  Jesus  was  a 
child  and  a  man  of  the  town.  It  was  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  desert  places  that  He 
chose  to  teach,  but  in  the  crowded  synagogues,  clad 
in  ordinary  townsman's  tasselled  dress. 

Urban  communities  arose  from  three  main  causes,  viz.  com- 
merce (especially  commerce  in  connexion  with  agriculture),  war, 
and  worship.  In  its  various  phases,  town  life  bears  marks  of 
its  threefold  origin  through  all  time.  Christ  touched  this  life 
on  all  its  sides,  and  came  into  relation  with  each  of  these  three 
aspects  of  it. 

Commerce  Jesus  knew  from  the  first  in  Nazareth.  The  town 
lies  in  the  oval  hollow  of  a  high  mountain  valley.  The  car- 
penter's shop  there  led  Him  doubtless  to  a  knowledge  of  house 
building,  and  He  knew  the  reasons  why  some  houses  stood  the 
underwash  of  rainstorms  and  some  did  not  (Mt  T24).  Tradition 
mentions  '  yokes  and  ploughs '  as  among  the  chief  objects  which 
He  manufactured  as  a  carpenter ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  correct.  For  Nazareth  was  just  the  place  in  which 
commerce  was  most  sure  to  be  closely  connected  with  agri- 
culture ;  and  He  who  said,  '  Take  my  yoke  upon  you '  (ll29),  and 
spoke  of  the  light  burden  and  the  easy  yoke,  had  doubtless  in 
His  mind  much  experience  of  the  choice  of  timber  and  of 
accurate  fitting  of  yokes  to  the  necks  of  oxen.  He  knew  the 
markets,  and  may  not  only  have  seen  children  playing  in  them, 
but  have  played  there  Himself  as  a  child.  Capernaum  was  a 
place  of  importance  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  being  situated 
at  an  important  point  on  a  great  Eoman  road.  Jericho,  famous 
for  its  rich  trade  in  balsam,  was  a  still  more  important  tax- 
collecting  centre,  where  a  leading  publican  could  gather  many 
of  his  friends  to  a  feast  (Lk  529).  Matthew  and  Zacchseus  are 
links  connecting  Jesus  with  the  receipt  of  custom.  Capernaum 
also  had  its  fishing  fleet,  and  its  extensive  fish-market,  and 
Peter's  family  resided  there  (Mt  814).  The  traveller  coming  in 
from  the  eastern  desert  towards  the  Lebanon  is  astonished  by 
the  aspect  of  the  town  of  Horns  (Emesa),  whose  high  square 
blocks  of  masonry  and  many  chimney-stalks  give  it  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  liidland  English  manufacturing  town.  No 
doubt  that  is  a  product  of  modern  industry.  Yet,  as  He  looked 
southward  from  His  disciples'  boat,  Jesus  must  have  often  seen 
the  cloud  of  smoke  rising  from  Taricheae,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Lake,  where  in  His  time  a  large  trade  in  fish-curing  was 
carried  on. 

War,  also,  had  left  its  traces.  As  one  advances  farther  and 
farther  to  the  north-east  from  Damascus,  one  is  struck  to  find 
the  walls  of  oasis-towns  grow  thicker  and  higher,  and  to  note 
the  pierced  loopholes  in  them,  testifying  to  the  nearness  of 
the  raiding  Bedawin,  and  the  precarious  terms  on  which  town 
life  is  possible  there.  Many  such  fortress-towns  Jesus  must 
have  visited  on  His  journeys.  Ever  visible  from  Nazareth  itself, 
the  crest  of  Tabor,  to  which  some  have  seen  an  allusion 
in  the  'city  set  on  an  hill'  (514),  was  crowned  by  a  fort  and 
occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison.  The  centurions  whom  Jesus 
met,  and  who  impressed  Him  so  favourably,  were  in  command  of 
detachments  of  Roman  soldiers,  who  formed  an  important  feature 
in  all  the  town  life  of  Syria,  mingling  at  times  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  their  neighbours  (Lk  74- 5),  and  lending  to  the  life  of 
the  place  that  unmistakable  air  of  distinction  which  is  ever  to 
be  found  about  the  army  of  a  great  empire. 

Worship,  too,  was  an  ancient  and  ineradicable  feature  of  town 
life.  Many  towns  owed  their  first  origin  to  some  holy  place, 
whose  associations  were  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
many  were  glorified  byhistorical  associations  of  the  religiou'spast. 
Such  holy  places  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  land,  but  the 
history  of  Jesus  brings  us  into  contact  chiefly  with  two  of  them — 
Jacob's  Well,  near  Shechem,  and  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David. 
The  concentration  of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  in  Jerusalem 
tended  to  discourage  the  attention  paid  to  local  shrines,  and  it 
is  striking  that  to  visit  the  former  of  the  two  above  mentioned, 
Jesus  had  to  journey  into  the  heart  of  Samaria  ;  while,  as  regards 
Bethlehem,  we  never  hear  of  it  after  the  stories  of  His  birth.  It 
was  the  synagogue  which  gave  its  religious  aspect  to  the  town 
life  which  Jesus  knew.  The  first  beginning  of  His  ministry  was 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth.  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  ruins 
of  a  costly  synagogue  that  the  controversy  about  the  site  of 
wpernaum  still  centres  (cf.  Sanday).  While  the  Temple  still 
gathered  round  it  the  national  religious  sentiment,  the  actual 
religious  life  of  the  people  owed  more  to  the  synagogues 
■  *  a  ,the  TenlPle-  In  them  religion  was  surrounded  by 
'"aivwual  memories  and  family  associations.  In  them  the 
ocnptureg  grew  familiar,  and  the  Law  was  expounded  and 
applied  to  the  details  of  actual  life.  While  the  Temple  revealed 
w>  every  true  Israelite  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  his  nation,  the 
8yn*£??ue  kept  about  him  the  thought  and  presence  of  Jehovah 
as  uod  of  his  home.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  city  was  more  and 
Jiore  a  religious  idea  in  Israel,  and  her  God  was  a  city  dweller. 
inere  is  an  Eastern  proverb  which  speaks  of  homeless  strangers 
,  .  8^ln8  to  God's  gate,'  and  the  idea  of  the  City  of  God,  fostered 
Jiaeed  by  Jerusalem,  yet  hallowed  every  city  of  Israel.  Not  of 
jne  capital  only,  but  of  all  her  towns  she  sang  that  'unless  the 
p!JJ  keeP  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain '  (Ps 


There  can  be  no  question  that  the  city  conception 
entered  largely  into  Jesus'  view  of  His  Kingdom. 
Josephus  describes  (perhaps  in  exaggerated  terms) 
the  Essene  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a 
spot  beyond  the  ocean  '  which  is  oppressed  neither 
with  storms  of  rain  nor  snow,  nor  with  intense 
heat,  but  soft,  cooling,  zephyr  west  winds  always 
blow'  (cf.  Hausrath,  i.  164).  That  was  Utopia 
seen  from  the  wilderness — the  Kingdom  of  God 
seen  from  the  desert.  But  for  Jesus  the  desert  w7as 
but  an  occasional  resort.  It  was  the  crowded 
streets  of  towns  that  set  His  point  of  view ;  and 
the  life — not  the  retreat  from  life — of  men  and 
women,  was  the  ideal  of  His  Kingdom.  In  every 
parable  and  prophecy  of  His  which  describe  it,  we 
near  the  hum  of  man's  activity,  and  see  him  busy 
with  human  business. 

The  town  life,  however,  which  Jesus  knew  in 
Syria  was  very  far  from  the  ideal.  Of  course,  in 
estimating  such  matters,  a  large  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  the  different  tastes  of  Easterns 
and  Westerns,  so  that  many  things  which  impress 
us  as  disadvantages  may  have  been  either  unnoticed 
or  actually  enjoyed  by  Orientals.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  strikes  the  traveller  more  than  the  con- 
stant publicity  of  life  in  the  East,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  There  seems,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  no  private  life  at  all.  Every  one 
knows  everything  about  everybody.  The  intimacy 
of  family  life  appears  to  be  everywhere,  but  without 
its  affection,  and  the  unceasing  sound  of  speech 
keeps  up  an  unbroken  and  unseemly  exposure  of 
private  affairs.  That  Jesus  felt  this  oppressive  at 
times  is  proved  by  those  periodic  retreats  to  desert 
places  and  to  mountains  which  are  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Gospels.  The  note  of  intimacy,  the 
personal  quality  of  intercourse  even  in  crowded 
thoroughfares,  appear  in  countless  touches  of  the 
narrative.  He  Himself  refers  to  it  when  He  gives 
it  as  a  tiling  to  be  counted  on,  that  that  which  is 
told  in  the  chamber  will  be  proclaimed  on  the 
housetop  (Mt  1027,  Lk  123),  (from  which  at  least 
ten  families  would  hear  it).  There  is,  behind  the 
main  speech  of  the  Gospels,  the  sound  of  an  eternal 
chatter  among  the  'rustling  crowds.'  Remarks  of 
disciples  and  bystanders  are  often  overheard  either 
by  Jesus  or  by  the  reporter  (Mt  1355-  56,  Jn  435  etc.). 
Sins  of  speech  are  more  frequently  referred  to  and 
rebuked  than  other  sins. 

This  publicity,  however,  is  but  one  part  of  the 
general  sense  of  comfortlessness  which  depresses  the 
Western  visitor  in  the  East.  At  one  time,  when 
Jesus  was  homeless,  He  evidently  felt  this,  con- 
trasting His  own  wandering  life  with  that  of  foxes 
and  of  birds  (Mt  820).  But  the  homes  themselves 
are  often  such  as  to  seem  very  comfortless  to  the 
traveller.  Of  course,  comfort  is  a  matter  which 
very  largely  depends  upon  custom,  and  the  apparent 
want  of  it  is  often  illusory.  The  streets  are  filthy, 
and  often  untidy  in  detail ;  but  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  a  singular  lack  of  sensitiveness  to 
smells,  and  the  sordid  litter  of  odds  and  ends  ap- 
pears not  to  distract  their  eye  from  appreciation 
of  the  fine  building  that  rises  out  of  it.  In  many 
houses  the  floor  is  on  two  levels,  the  upper  portion 
being  for  the  human  inhabitants,  and  the  lower 
for  cattle,  whose  mangers  are  hollowed  out  of  the 
raised  floor  along  its  edge.  Even  in  better  houses 
the  rooms  are  bare ;  and  jars  for  olives,  oil,  or 
water,  along  with  corn  -  baskets  and  agricultural 
implements,  give  to  the  reception-rooms  the  ap- 
pearance of  outhouses.  The  main  desiderata  seem 
to  be  heat  in  winter  and  coolness  in  summer,  so 
that  the  interiors  are  generally  dark — a  state  of 
matters  which  is  not  conducive  to  cleanliness. 
There  is  no  glass,  and  the  strong  sunlight  pene- 
trates the  rooms  in  shafts  which  end  in  brilliant 
jewel-like  flames  of  colour  where  they  strike  upon 
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a  garment  or  a  piece  of  coloured  pottery,  and 
throws  the  rafters  and  walls  into  shadows  of  the 
richest  brown  and  indigo,  while  all  recesses  and 
much  of  the  floor  are  in  darkness  unrelieved.  That 
this  was  the  state  of  matters  with  which  Jesus  was 
familiar,  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  His  parable  of 
the  Lost  Coin,  where  the  woman  lights  a  candle  and 
searches  the  house  (Lk  158).  That  He  is  thinking 
of  daylight  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  candle  has 
to  be  lighted.  It  is  narrated  by  Conder  of  a  visitor 
to  the  cave  of  the  Holy  House  at  Nazareth,  the 
reputed  home  of  Jesus  in  His  boyhood,  that  he 
remarked  to  the  monk  who  showed  him  it,  that  it 
was  dark  for  a  dwelling-house.  The  monk  answered 
that  '  The  Lord  had  no  need  of  much  light.'  Yet 
it  is  evident  from  many  sayings  that  Jesus  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
darkness.  The  'outer  dark'  (Mt  2213)  of  unlit 
streets  affected  Him  with  a  sort  of  horror ;  and  He 
gloried  in  the  claim,  which  He  often  repeated,  that 
He  was  the  'light  of  the  world,'  or  the  light  of 
men.  In  the  still  more  striking  phrase,  '  the  light 
of  life,'  we  see  something  of  what  light  meant  to 
Him.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  contrast  of 
the  dark  interior  of  a  tomb  with  the  sunshine  that 
struck  upon  its  whitewashed  outer  walls.  But  these 
words  could  have  been  used  only  by  One  to  whom 
light  meant  quickened  and  exhilarated  vitality. 

However  much  custom  and  race  may  have  miti- 
gated the  trials  which  these  matters  would  impose 
on  Westerns,  we  know  that  there  were  other  char- 
acteristics of  town  life  which  were  wholly  distaste- 
ful to  Him,  and  which  He  denounced.  From  His 
speech  we  can  gather  that  He  was  often  in  conflict 
with  that  sophisticated  provincialism  which  was  the 
besetting  sin  of  country  towns.  Mingling-places 
of  the  national  varieties,  the  towns  were  yet  suffi- 
ciently complete  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  one 
another,  to  foster  jealousy  and  local  conceit.  In 
places  like  Csesarea  Philippi,  for  instance,  where 
to  this  day  any  passer-by  may  pick  up  large  frag- 
ments of  Roman  mosaic  floors  or  panels,  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  life  had  given  rise  to  a  system  of 
servility.  Jesus  had  noted  this,  and  warned  His 
disciples  against  the  Gentile  practice  of  encour- 
aging sycophants  to  address  them  as  '  sweet  lords ' 
(Lk  22-5).  Nor  are  the  objectionable  ways  and 
manners  of  the  town  confined  to  the  Gentiles. 
There  are  the  local  hypocrites  among  the  natives, 
who  love  to  pray  standing  at  the  corners  of  streets 
(Mt  62).  There  is  that  feature  of  country-town  life 
which  appears  to  be  ineradicable, — that  excessive 
love  for  litigation  (Mt  524), — the  combined  result 
of  leisure  and  petty  interests.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  than 
the  frequency  with  which  litigation  is  referred  to, 
both  by  Jesus  and  His  hearers.  Again,  the  littleness 
and  personal  character  of  the  habitual  outlook  on 
the  world  are  illustrated  by  the  fluency  with  which 
the  Nazarenes  enumerate  the  relatives  of  Jesus 
(Mt  1355- 56) — the  speech  this  of  tongues  practised 
in  the  eloquence  of  local  gossip.  And  it  throws 
light  on  the  meaning  of  Jesus  when  He  spoke  of 
Capernaum  as  •  exalted  to  heaven '  (Mt  1 l23).  Caper- 
naum physically  was  on  the  level  of  the  Lake  shore, 
and  682  feet  below  sea-level.  It  was  the  self-im- 
portance of  the  small  provincial  town  of  which  He 
spoke.  Jerusalem  had  its  own  sins,  and  the  villages 
had  theirs ;  but  it  probably  was  especially  to  the 
towns  that  He  referred  when  He  warned  the  forth- 
going  Apostles  of  supercilious  rejection,  and  in- 
structed them  to  meet  it  by  a  symbol  of  still  more 
emphatic  rejection,  shaking  the  dust  of  them  off 
their ;  feet  (Mt  10u  etc.). 

_  Still  worse,  and  still  more  obvious  and  common 
in  these  narratives,  are  the  tokens  of  the  violent 
contrasts  of  avarice  and  misery  in  the  town  life. 
The  selfishness  of  the  town  is  there,   in  all  its 


heartlessness,  portrayed  in  such  parables  as  those  of 
Lazarus  and  Dives  (Lk  1620),  the  rich  man  and  his 
barns  (1218),  and  many  others.  Prosperity  and  ad- 
versity are  in  shameless  and  pitiless  sight  of  one 
another.  Cruelty  and  oppression  have  become 
the  recognized  convention  of  the  powerful  classes 
Disease  is  rampant,  and  a  class  of  rapacious  quack 
doctors  has  sprung  up  to  prey  upon  its  victims  (Mk 
526).     The  moral  tone  of  the  town  is  such  as  to 
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permit  a  prostitute  to  enter  the  feast  of  a  ,lwuu 
Pharisee,  and  it  is  only  when  it  appears  that  she  « 
penitent  that  any  one  is  shocked  by  the  incident 
(Lk  737).  The  preference  of  Jesus  for  the  town  is 
part  of  His  principle  that  the  true  physician  goes 
where  the  sick  are  thickest,  and  the  true  saviour 
where  sin  is  most  unblushing. 

The  villages  of  Syria  are  a  class  of  communities 
of  a  quite  different  order.  The  sheikh  dwells  in 
his  ruined  tower,  overlooking  the  huddle  of  brown 
walls  and  roofs,  and  keeping  his  audience-hall 
open  for  the  elders  to  assemble  in  and  discuss 
the  news  of  the  countryside.  They  are  inhabited 
now,  as  they  have  been  largely  all  along,  by  fella- 
hin,  said  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  practically 
unmixed  in  blood,  owing  to  the  almost  unbroken 
custom  of  intermarriages.  With  these  Jesus  must 
have  talked  that  Aramaic  tongue  which  some  five  or 
six  villages  in  the  Kalamun  mountain  valleys  still 
use  as  their  vernacular,  and  which  is  heard  to-day 
among  the  bakers  of  Damascus  who  come  down 
to  the  city  from  the  Syriac  village  of  Ma'alula. 
So  conservative  is  village  life  in  Syria,  that  it  is 
to  village  communities  alone  that  we  look  to-day, 
in  the  assured  confidence  that  we  are  seeing  the 
very  kind  of  life  which  Jesus  saw.  One  result  of 
this  conservatism  is,  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  ignorance  and  pride,  superstitious  fears  and  con- 
temptuous effrontery,  which  is  often  the  first  im- 
pression produced  on  strangers.  They  preserve 
self-government  of  a  kind,  a  hereditary  rule  within 
an  imperial ;  but  they  appear  to  be  very  helpless 
against  both  nature  and  man.  Usury  and  oppres- 
sion cow  the  inhabitants,  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty renders  them  suspicious.  The  writer  has 
accidentally  roused  a  man  sleeping  through  the 
night  upon  his  haystack  in  an  open  field,  and  seen 
others  sitting  upon  the  top  of  the  grain  piled  upon 
a  truck  on  the  railway.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively agricultural  in  their  way  of  life,  and  their 
methods  are  primitive  and  leisurely.  They  leave 
their  hardest  work  to  be  done  by  their  women,  and 
spend  many  hours  of  each  day  in  absolute  idleness. 
Over  them  hangs  the  acrid-smelling  smoke  of  fires 
whose  fuel  is  camel -dung,  that  has  been  dried  by 
being  plastered  over  the  outside  of  ovens,  which 
break  the  monotony  of  flat  roofs  by  their  rounded 
shape,  and  appear  like  blisters  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  summer.  The  dirtiness  of  the  streets  and  of 
some  houses  is  incredible.  The  simple  food  and 
habits  of  life  produce  healthy  bodies,  but  disease 
comes  upon  its  victims  unprotected  by  any  skill 
of  medicine,  and  the  sick  and  the  whole  dwell 
together  and  mingle  everywhere.  The  first  im- 
pression is  one  of  universal  gloom,  and  the  faces 
of  the  people  are  sullen  and  contemptuous.  But 
that  is  in  many  cases  but  the  first  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  ill- 
treatment.  A  very  little  tact  and  kindliness  soon 
changes  the  aspect  of  things,  and  threatening  looks 
give  place  to  a  smiling  childishness. 

Such  were  the  villages  with  which  Jesus  was 
familiar,  although  their  life  was  then  more  pro- 
sperous, and  at  least  some  of  their  homes  more 
habitable.  To  their  inhabitants  He  spoke  His 
parables  of  simple  life,  such  as  that  of  the  Friend 
at  Midnight  (Lk  ll5).  In  one  of  them  He  blessed 
the  children  whom  village  mothers  brought  to  Him 
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(Mk  10")  In  another  He  brightened  the  wedding 
feast  with  good  wine  (Jn  21).  In  the  gathering 
dusk  the  two  villagers  at  Emmaus  recognized  Him 
in  the  act  of  breaking  bread  at  their  table  (Lk  2428*- ). 
From  a  village  gate  was  heard  the  sound  of  swift 
footsteps,  when  a  rich  young  ruler,  within  sight 
of  the  squalor  which  had  enriched  him,  asked  the 
question  about  eternal  life,  and  was  answered  that 
he  must  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor 
(Mk  1017).  Beside  another  village  gate  He  stopped 
the  funeral  procession  of  an  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  gave  her  back  her  dead  restored  to  life  (Lk  711)- 
That  was  at  Nain,  one  of  the  villages  of  that  hill 
of  'Little  Hermon,'  on  whose  sides  Endor  and 
Shunem  also  cling— a  hill  of  villages  of  resurrec- 
tion. Bethany  hardly  counts  among  the  villages, 
being  almost  a  suburb  of  Jerusalem,  and  differing 
from' the  rest  in  consequence.  But  of  all  the  vil- 
lages of  Palestine  none  brings  Jesus  so  near  as  the 
little  hamlet  of  Ephraim,  perched  far  off  on  its  hill 
in  the  lonely  uplands  to  the  east  of  Bethel.  It 
was  perhaps  the  remotest  of  the  inland  villages  of 
Israel,  and  its  rustic  inhabitants  dwelt  alone.  It 
was  to  it  that  He  retired  for  His  last  retreat  before 
the  Passover  of  Death  (Jn  ll54).  To  Him  the  sick- 
ness and  helplessness  of  the  villages  of  His  native 
land  appealed,  and  drew  forth  compassion  and  heal- 
ing. The  sullenness  that  sometimes  rejected  Him 
and  would  have  none  of  His  love  awakened  no 
resentment,  but  only  a  great  and  pitying  distress 
(Mt  llm  etc,.,  Lk  952ff-).  The  childlikeness  of  the 
villagers  refreshed  Him  after  the  sophisticated  life 
of  towns,  and  found  response  in  His  constant 
speeches  in  praise  of  children  and  the  childlike 
spirit  (Mt  183). 

5.  Jerusalem. — For  good  or  evil,  no  city  in  the 
world  has  exercised  so  strong  and  constant  an 
influence  on  the  world  as  Jerusalem.  Some  of 
her  visitors  have  been  filled  with  an  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  others  have  been  depressed  with  a 
shattering  disappointment ;  but  in  one  way  or 
other  the  city  has  influenced  all  comers.  It  has 
been  the  usual  fate  of  sacred  cities  to  gather  to 
themselves  much  of  the  worst  along  with  much 
of  the  best  of  earthly  life.  Jerusalem  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  It  is  the  most  sacred  and  the 
most  sinister  spot  on  earth. 

From  the  day  when  David  took  it,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Jebusites,  and  the  battle-beaten  old 
fortress-walls  of  rough  stone  opened  their  gates 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  it  had  been  the  focus  of  the 
nation's  life  (2  S  6,  Ps  24).  Solomon  glorified  it 
as  the  secular  and  religious  centre,  drafting  into 
it  the  wealth  and  nobility  of  Israel  until  the  land 
became  hydrocephalous — its  metropolis  magnificent 
and  the  rest  shrivelled  and  impoverished.  In  a 
far  more  real  sense  Josiah  made  Jerusalem  great ; 
and  now  at  length,  after  countless  changes  of  for- 
tune, Jesus  found  it  a  city  of  such  unique  import- 
ance and  significance  that  it  stood  over  against 
all  the  rest  of  the  land,  dividing  the  nation  into 
dwellers  in  Jerusalem'  and  'others'— a  more 
effective  division  than  any  other  of  the  time. 

In  the  visits  paid  by  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  from 
those  of  His  infancy  and  the  memorable  first  remem- 
bered visit— that  paid  when  He  was  twelve  years 
old— to  the  triumphal  entry  and  the  night  journey 
as  a  captive  from  Gethsemane,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing intensity  of  interest.  His  arguments  here  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  pitched  battles  than  in 
the  country  (Jn  6,  etc.);  His  acts  of  authority 
more  decisive  and  dangerous  (Mt  2112) ;  even  His 
Healing  of  the  sick  more  of  the  nature  of  a  chal- 
'enge  (Jn  510).  Thus  the  history  of  Jesus  fully 
tT  tmS-i?Ur  8ense  of  the  importance  of  Jerusalem, 
ine  thrill  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  such  a  word 
fff.^l. reference  to  'the  city  of  the  Great  King' 
um  5  )  has  already  been  alluded  to.  But  more 
vol.  n.— 20 


and  more  irrevocably  that  loyal  sentiment  changed 
its  aspect  as  the  facts  thrust  themselves  upon  Him. 
It  was  the  impossible  spirit  of  the  city  more  than 
any  other  thing  that  changed  Jesus'  speech  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  terrible  denuncia- 
tions and  warnings  of  the  closing  days.  The  sacred 
city,  which  at  the  first  had  been  for  Him,  as  for 
every  religious  man  of  Israel,  the  goal  of  pilgrimage 
and  the  embodiment  and  incarnation  of  spiritual 
thought  and  dream,  came  to  be  the  arena  of  His 
life's  supreme  conflict,  where  spirituality  would 
fight  out  its  great  battle  with  '  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.'  Here  love  would  try  the  final  issue 
with  hate,  and  life  with  death.  It  is  by  a  happy 
inspiration  that  Langland,  in  his  Piers  the  Plow- 
man, tells  of  Jesus  ■  going  to  a  jousts  in  Jerusalem.' 
Nothing  could  more  exactly  describe  His  own  view 
of  the  case  during  His  later  journeys  (Mt  1621, 
Jn  ll16).  His  spirit  as  He  journeyed  was  that 
of  one  who,  having  fought  the  battle  of  the  Spirit 
across  the  whole  field,  is  now  going  on  to  the 
storming  of  the  citadel. 

Such  was  the  change  in  His  own  feeling  as  He 
approached  the  capital.  Not  less  striking  is  the 
expression  of  His  thought  of  its  meaning  and  its  fate. 
For  the  pious  Jew,  Jerusalem  was  Utopia  ;  and  the 
mediaeval  view,  expressed  in  such  enraptured  poems 
as  '  Pearl '  (cf.  Gollancz's  tr. )  and  the  Crusading 
dreams  of  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  were  the  natural 
continuation  of  the  ideas  of  which  Ezekiel's  visions 
and  the  Apocalypse  are  the  expression.  Jesus  ac- 
cepted this  estimate  of  its  importance  when  He 
deliberately  chose  it  as  the  one  place  on  earth 
where  the  Messianic  claim  must  be  publicly  made 
( Jn  519  etc. ),  but  He  did  this  in  the  full  consciousness 
that  when  it  had  served  this  purpose  it  would  pass 
away.  To  Him  it  was  a  doomed  Utopia,  doomed 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  Had  it  known  (Lk 
1942),  had  it  understood  the  day  of  its  visitation, 
it  might  have  endured  ;  as  things  were,  it  was  for 
Him  but  a  city  of  might-have-been.  Yet,  in  the 
very  hour  when  it  was  rushing  to  its  doom,  He 
seized  upon  it  and  forced  it  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
towards  which  it  had  blindly  struggled  through 
all  its  eventful  history.  It  linked  on  His  work 
and  Person  with  the  past,  and  in  crucifying  Him 
sent  on  to  the  future  the  completed  drama  of 
redemption. 

Subsequent  history,  with  ruthless  and  terrific 
irony,  has  confirmed  His  view.  The  efforts  of  the 
Crusades  to  revive  Jerusalem  have  only  the  more 
hopelessly  marked  it  as  the  doomed  Utopia.  Every 
traveller  is  impressed  with  the  same  sense  of  its 
infinite  loneliness  and  stony  desolation.  It  looks 
like  a  gigantic  fortress  that  has  stood  dismantled 
for  ages,  but  retains  for  ever  a  weird  air  of  petrified 
gallantry.  It  is  a  fossil  city,  fossilized  when  far 
gone  in  decay.  The  savage  liveliness  of  the  bugles 
which  now  shriek  across  its  streets  and  houses,  only 
adds  to  the  sense  of  ancient  death.  Built  for 
eternity,  setting  the  pattern  for  men's  dreams  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  it  stands  for  the  sarcasm  of 
promises  unfulfilled,  a  city  with  a  great  future 
behind  it.  'What,' we  cannot  but  ask,  'has  this 
relic  to  do  with  a  blessed  future  for  mankind?' 
History  and  religion  seem  to  mourn  here  together, 
reiterating  the  lament  of  Jesus.  One  sees  in  every 
remembrance  of  it  those  two  weeping  figures,  the 
most  significant  of  all  for  its  secular  and  religious 
life,  —  Titus,  who  gazed  upon  Jerusalem  from 
Scopus  the  day  before  its  destruction,  and  wept  for 
the  sake  of  the  beautiful  city  so  near  its  doom ;  and 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  things  were  ripening  for 
Titus,  foresaw  the  coming  of  the  legions  as  He 
looked  upon  Jerusalem  from  Olivet,  — '  And  when 
he  was  come  near  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept 
over  it '(Lk  1941). 

The  appearance  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  such  a 
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lofty  vantage  ground  as  that  which  the  approach 
from  Bethany  gives  from  the  shoulder  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  must  always  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  now  two  Jerusalems  side  by  side,  the 
ancient  city  packed  together  lirmly,  and  the  more 
loosely  scattered  masonry  of  the  new  Levantine 
city  that  has  risen  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Jaffa  Gate.  Yet  to  the  north  there  is  still  the 
mound  of  ashes  said  to  have  been  carried  thither 
from  the  Temple  sacrifices  of  old;  and  ancient 
tombs  till  the  valleys  and  stretch  along  the  northern 
plain.  It  is  easy  for  the  imagination  to  detach 
the  modern  buildings,  and  to  regain  the  ancient 
impression.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (Hausrath,  i. 
38,  39)  that  Athens  stands  on  an  unfruitful  cliff; 
Rome  between  a  marsh  and  a  wilderness;  Jeru- 
salem on  a  barren  tongue  of  stone,  where  'the 
mountain  land  gathers  itself  as  to  a  natural  centre.' 
The  '  mountains  stand  round  about  Jerusalem,' 
but  they  lift  her  up  to  their  height,  and  she  stands 
as  a  mural  crown  upon  the  mountain  land.  The 
surrounding  peaks  are  but  little  elevated  above  her 
level,  and  she  is  the  climax  as  well  as  the  centre 
of  the  land,  set  up  to  be  '  the  mountain  throne  and 
the  mountain  sanctuary  of  God.'  And  that  tongue 
of  land  is  so  stony  that  even  the  denudation  of 
sieges  and  of  centuries  cannot  very  greatly  have 
changed  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene.  There  is 
no  river  in  her  landscape  to  redeem  the  hardness 
of  the  outlines.  She  is  '  a  city  of  stone  in  a  land 
of  iron,  with  a  sky  of  brass '  (Disraeli's  Tancred). 
She  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  villages  of 
Judffia,  the  variety  of  her  buildings  differentiating 
her  from  the  rectangular  sameness  of  theirs.  As 
if  to  accentuate  the  contrast,  the  village  of  Siloam 
still  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kidron  valley, 
a  drift  of  square  hovels  seen  across  a  field  of  arti- 
chokes. Jerusalem  '  sitteth  solitary,'  as  she  has 
always  sat ;  unique  in  the  land  as  she  is  lonely  in 
history.  The  colours  of  her  walls  and  buildings 
change  in  the  changing  lights  from  grey  with  a 
touch  of  orange  to  grey  with  a  touch  of  blue.  For 
there  is  no  one  colour  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
changing  lights  of  sunrise,  noon,  afternoon,  and 
evening,  its  colour  changes.  At  one  time  it  hangs, 
airy  and  dream-like,  over  the  steep  bank  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  at  another  time  it  seems 
to  sit  solid  on  its  rock,  every  roof  and  battlement 
picked  out  in  photographic  clearness  ;  again,  in  the 
twilight  of  evening  all  is  sombre,  with  rich  purple 
shadows. 

We  have  noted  in  the  towns  of  Syria  those  moral 
defects  of  petty  quarrelsomeness  and  provincial 
self-importance  which  appear  constantly  in  the 
records  of  Jesus'  ministry.  The  metropolitan 
pettiness  which  confronted  Him  at  Jerusalem— 
the  tenfold  provincialism  of  the  capital  city,  whose 
modern  counterpart  is  so  familiar  in  many  lands 
to-day — was  a  much  more  serious  matter.  All 
the  dreams  of  Utopia,  religious  and  secular,  had 
run  into  personal  pride  and  vanity  ;  all  those  Divine 
promises  and  guarantees  on  which  the  glorification 
of  Jerusalem  rested  were  interpreted  by  the  citizens 
as  a  species  of  flattering  Divine  favouritism  shown 
to  themselves. 

In  spite  of  much  disappointment,  there  were  still 
many  things  which  must  have  seemed  in  some  sort 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  hopes  for  Jerusalem. 
'  The  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah '  had  come 
to  her,  indeed,  and  they  from  Sheba  bringing  gold 
and  incense.  The  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the  glory 
of  Lebanon  were  swelling  her  trade.  Ships  were 
flying  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their  windows, 
making  for  her  seaport  with  wealth  for  her  (Is606). 
And  with  that  wealth  came  men  also  from  east 
and  west,  from  north  and  south.  The  Dispersion 
of  the  Jews  had  already  made  her  Passover  feasts 


almost  as  cosmopolitan  as  Mecca  aftenvards  be- 
came. The  Roman  road,  while  it  brought  humilia- 
tion, brought  also  much  else  to  Jerusalem.  Feeling 
its  way  inland  from  the  sea  across  the  mountains  of 
Judoea,  it  ended  in  the  Jaffa  Gate.  It  was  but  one 
of  many  roads  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
which,  as  they  approached  the  city,  grew  broader 
and  more  thronged  with  passengers.  From  the 
account  of  Pentecost  given  in  the  Acts  (29"11),  we 
can  see  that  at  certain  times  the  polyglot  crowds 
must  have  been  like  those  which  are  now  seen  in 
the  Meidan  of  Damascus  to  welcome  the  return  of 
the  Haj. 

The  wealthy  and  luxurious  inhabitants  were 
obviously  spoiled  by  all  this  grandeur,  and  in  all 
the  shamelessness  of  Eastern  cities  paraded  it  in 
the  face  of  the  poverty  they  should  have  sought  to 
help.  Those  who  favoured  the  Roman  domination, 
and  sought  to  make  capital  out  of  it,  like  the 
Herodians,  prided  themselves  openly  in  Jerusalem 
as  a  Roman  city,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make 
it  so.  Those  who  simply  acquiesced,  like  the 
Sadducees,  in  what  their  superior  intelligence  com- 
vinced  them  was  inevitable,  found  enough  in  their 
wealth  and  in  their  pride  in  their  old  city  and  family 
connexions  to  keep  alive  their  aristocratic  spirit. 
Those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  stood  for  the  ancient 
religious  and  national  claims,  fostered  a  still  more 
bitter  fashion  of  bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  From 
Jerusalem  they  too,  in  their  surreptitious  way, 
tried  to  manage  the  world.  They  spent  their 
strength  in  making  proselytes  (Mt  2315),  and  they 
sent  out  deputations  to  interfere  in  local  questions 
as  far  oft'  as  Capernaum  (Mk  71,  Jn  llsl).  The 
crowd,  who  watched  and  copied  the  great  ones 
from  below,  readily  caught  their  tone,  and,  in  an 
ignorant  sense  of  superiority,  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  raise  a  tumult  at  their  instigation,  and 
to  shout  for  the  crucifixion  of  a  selected  victim 
(Mk  1513  etc.).  Altogether,  so  mighty  was  the  self- 
importance  of  this  little  metropolis,  that  for  its 
inhabitants  the  rest  of  the  world  was  practically 
non-existent ;  and,  as  happens  in  all  poorly  equipped 
moral  natures,  their  consciousness  of  their  own 
better  privileges  and  good  fortune  ran  neither  to 
interest  nor  to  compassion,  but  only  to  scorn. 

Of  the  more  vulgar  aspects  of  this  metropolitan 
superciliousness  the  narratives  present  abundant 
examples.  The  contempt  of  Jerusalem  for  Galilee 
is  everywhere  apparent.  It  was  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  Messianic  tradition,  asking  whether  it 
were  likely  that  Christ  should  come  out  of  Galilee 
(Jn  752).  The  proverb  was  ready  on  their  lips 
about  no  good  thing  coming  out  of  Nazareth  (l46 
741)-  The  facility  for  inventing  opprobrious  names, 
and  the  unsparing  use  of  them,  had  developed 
with  them  into  a  fine  art  (848).  A  man  was  an 
ignoramus,  a  blasphemer,  a  lunatic,  if  he  brought 
any  new  thing  among  them  from  the  provinces. 
The  maid  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  did 
not  show  any  originality  in  laughing  at  the  accent 
of  country  people  (Mt  267S).  If  a  provincial 
gathered  crowds  of  a  morning  to  hear  his  preach- 
ing, and  men  felt  in  him  the  advent  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  Jerusalem  coarsely  explained  it  all  by 
the  supposition  that  he  was  intoxicated  (Ac  213). 
Any  traveller  might  have  retorted  that  while  they 
were  managing  the  world  from  a  distance,  they 
were  neglecting  it  at  their  own  doors.  The  fisher- 
men of  Galilee  were  probably  far  less  rude,  either  in 
speech  or  manner,  than  the  semi-barbarous  shep- 
herds of  the  Juda?an  mountains.  But  that  was 
no  concern  of  theirs.  Their  world  was  within  their 
walls,  and  the  curious  and  shameful  result  of  their 
extravagant  exclusiveness  was  that  every  Israelite 
was  a  foreigner  in  the  capital  city  of  his  own 
country.  Not  Jesus  of  Nazareth  alone,  but  every 
countryman  was  in  Jerusalem  'despised  and  re- 
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fected  of  men ' ;  and  every  son  of  man  felt  home- 
less when  he  entered  the  Holy  City's  gates. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  a  stranger  visit- 
ing the  city  in  those  days  must  have  been  that  of  an 
extraordinarily  Roman  city.  Herod,  the  greatest 
of  Romanizers,  had  utterly  disregarded  the  lessons 
of  past  history,  and  repeated  the  mistaken  policy 
of  Solomon,  which  neglected  the  land  to  glorify  the 
city.  His  architecture  must  have  been  as  extrava- 
gant in  costliness  as  it  was  poor  in  art.  One  of 
the  grandest  of  all  his  palaces  crowned  the  hill  of 
Zion  ;  his  temple  blazed  forth  its  splendours  from 
the  grand  platform  on  which  it  stood  along  the 
hillside  of  Moriah.  The  famous  Tyropceon  way 
spanned  the  ravine  between  the  two,  entirely 
Roman  in  its  construction  and  design.  Here  stood 
a  theatre  whose  Roman  audiences  listened  to  plays 
on  such  themes  as  Susanna  and  the  Elders  ;  there 
an  amphitheatre  at  whose  games  rich  prizes  were 
offered.  There  was  much  barbaric  splendour  of  a 
kind  in  the  aspect  of  the  city,  but  it  was  Roman 
splendour  ;  and  everything  that  caught  the  eye  as 
impressive,  led  it  back  to  the  barracks  and  the 
courthouse  near  the  tower  of  Antonia. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  Jerusalem  which  one  might 
have  expected  Jesus  to  be  most  greatly  influenced 
by.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  would-be 
Messiahs,  some  years  after  this,  went  with  a  multi- 
tude of  followers  to  blow  his  trumpets  as  the  priests 
had  blown  their  horns  at  Jericho.  Jesus  acted  on 
principles  directly  the  opposite  of  these.  He  saw 
the  Roman  buildings  without  either  admiration  or 
protest.  His  certainty  of  the  end  of  all  was  no  less 
positive  than  that  of  Theudas  and  such  rash  men, 
but  it  only  made  Him  the  more  calm  in  His  acqui- 
escence until  the  providential  moment  should 
arrive.  That  was  so  sure — that  day  when  the 
Rome  which  had  glorified  the  city  would  destroy 
it — that  the  thought  of  hastening  the  doom,  or  of 
preventing  it,  never  occurred  to  Him.  Yet  that 
very  fact  embittered  and  terrified  His  enemies. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  approve  of  the  rebellious 
patriots  ;  but  that  was  because  they  regarded  them 
as  Galilsean  bunglers  who  undertook  work  whose 
gravity  they  did  not  understand.  Had  any  of 
them  succeeded,  Jerusalem  would  have  welcomed 
him  with  shouts.  But  here  was  a  far  more  serious 
offence.  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  on  London 
Bridge  represents  to  British  readers  a  familiar  and  a 
quite  legitimate  kind  of  speculation.  To  Pharisees 
of  Jerusalem  such  an  idea  was  sheer  treason  even 
to  think  of,  far  more  to  discuss  in  public. 

Not  less  directly  did  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the 
Temple  draw  the  nets  of  death  around  Him.  Like 
all  religious  Israelites,  He  directed  His  steps  to 
the  Temple  as  to  the  natural  seat  and  centre  of 
His  religious  life.  From  the  first  it  was  in  His 
Father's  house  that  the  Son  of  God  found  His 
appropriate  home  (Lk  246).  But  the  pleasantness 
of  that  boyish  visit  yielded  in  later  years  to  slow 
and  deepening  bitterness,  as  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  Temple  became  more  and  more  unmistak- 
able. The  Jews  have  a  legend  that  in  the  sacred 
rock  now  covered  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar  there 
was  inscribed  the  mystic  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
that  Jesus  alone  of  men  had  been  able  to  discover 
and  to  read  it.  The  heart  of  every  Christian 
understands  the  unsuspected  truth  of  that  legend. 
Jesus  ever  went  to  that  Temple  as  one  going  to 
His  Father's  house. 

All  the  more  tragic  is  the  contrast,  as  it  must 
have  come  upon  Him,  between  the  real  and  the 
ideal  Temple  of  the  Lord.  The  priestly  families 
were  Sadducees,  men  in  whom  the  national  hope 
had  largely  died  out,  and  in  whom  His  acquiescent 
attitude  to  Rome  would  awaken  neither  anger  nor 
surprise.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  they  mistook 
His  views,  and  carelessly  classed  Him  among  the 


other  revolutionaries  of  the  time.  At  least  the 
high  priest  frankly  avowed  that  it  was  necessary 
that  He  should  perish,  to  avert  the  Roman  anger 
and  revenge.  But  if  it  was  only  by  mistake  or  by 
pretence  that  they  found  this  ground  of  accusation 
against  Jesus,  there  were  other  grounds  on  which 
they  and  He  stood  in  plain  and  deadly  opposition. 
The  Sadducaean  priestly  families  Mere  the  chief 
representatives  of  a  spirit  of  scepticism  regarding 
spiritual  things  (in  reaction  from  the  Pharisaic 
spirit)  which  had  lapsed  into  a  kind  of  hard  secu- 
larism, a  lax  morality,  and  an  unconcealed  world- 
liness  which  were  indifferent  alike  to  the  glory  of 
worship  and  to  the  shame  of  its  degradation.  The 
shadow  of  Herod  had  fallen  across  the  Temple  and 
its  services.  Herod,  who  at  one  time  had  thought 
of  himself  posing  as  Messiah,  had  built  the  Temple  ; 
and  while  the  Roman  idolater  Agrippa  had  offered 
sacrifice  there,  Herod  had  sacrificed  to  Roman 
gods  at  Rome.  With  such  a  patron  at  its  head, 
secular  life  flowed  into  the  Temple  unchecked. 
The  courts  were  made  into  a  market  where  fraudu- 
lent bargains  were  driven  with  country-folk  in 
connexion  with  the  very  rites  of  i  their  religion,  and 
we  see  how  Jesus  resented  this  in  the  strange  out- 
burst of  holy  anger  with  which  He  drove  these 
merchants  forth  (Mt  2112).  A  large  number  of 
synagogues  had  arisen  within  the  precincts,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  His  visiting  them.  By  pre- 
ference He  chose  the  streets  for  preaching  in,  or 
He  spoke  in  the  open  Temple  court.  In  the  East, 
religion  tends  ever  to  degenerate  into  ritual  pure 
and  simple,  devoid  alike  of  meaning  for  the  intel- 
lect and  of  emotion  for  the  heart  (W  R.  Smith, 
Bel.  Sem.  p.  16).  Never  had  this  taken  place  more 
completely  than  in  the  Sadducaean  priesthood  at 
Jerusalem  then.  From  the  abode  of  holiness  and 
the  centre  of  truth,  He  found  His  Father's  house 
become  a  den  of  thieves,  and  a  patent  sham  of 
ritual  whose  performers  never  dreamed  of  treating 
it  even  as  a  symbol  of  realities.  It  is  this  that 
explains  that  most  strange  and  ominous  of  records, 
where  Jesus  is  described  as  sitting  silently  in  the 
Temple  during  long  periods  of  the  latest  days  of 
His  life  (Hausrath,  ii.  250).  What  thoughts  were 
passing  in  His  mind  then  we  cannot  know,  and 
we  hardly  dare  try  to  imagine.  But  one  thing  is 
clear.  Just  as  He  changed  the  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  from  the  outward  to  the  inner 
region,  so  He  did  that  of  the  Temple.  When  the 
priests  poured  out  the  water  from  great  jars  at  the 
feast,  He  cried  aloud  that  out  of  those  who  believed 
on  Him  would  come  rivers  of  living  water  (Jn  738). 
And  the  words  of  which  He  was  afterwards  to  be 
accused,  as  to  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
'  this  temple,'  were  spoken  '  of  the  temple  of  his 
body '  (221). 

From  all  these  points  of  view,  Jerusalem  had 
become  a  place  of  sinister  prospects  for  Jesus. 
From  the  populace  He  had  to  expect  the  usual 
reception  given  to  all  provincials,  and  if  more 
powerful  enemies  should  require  their  aid,  they 
might  be  counted  on  for  darker  deeds.  By  the 
orthodox  religionists  He  would  be  treated  as  a 
heretic,  disloyal  alike  to  the  traditions  of  the  past 
and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  hour.  By  the  lati- 
tudinarian  priests  He  must  be  regarded  with  the 
double  antagonism  of  worldly  men  to  spiritual 
aspiration,  and  of  ritual  to  spiritual  reality.  So 
Jerusalem  came  to  be  seen  by  Jesus  under  a  death- 
cloud.  Rome  was  free  in  her  use  of  crucifixion  for 
the  better  ordering  of  Eastern  affairs,  and  Jesus 
must  have  seen  many  of  His  countrymen  hanging 
on  crosses  beside  village  gates.  So  the  certainty 
of  the  end  would  force  itself  upon  Him,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  fall  ever  more  deeply.  Tombs 
of  prophets  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  many 
of  them  were  martyrs'  tombs  (Mt  2329).     But  it  was 
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round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  that  such  tombs  were 
thickest,  and  for  Him  also  Jerusalem  was  seen  as 
the  place  for  perishing  in.  From  the  far  North 
He  saw  it  so,  saying  at  Csesarea  Philippi  that  He 
must  go  to  Jerusalem  to  he  killed  (1621).  The 
final  journey,  eager  and  yet  deliberate,  had  death 
for  its  goal  in  the  Holy  City.  The  disciples  felt  a 
horror  in  the  thought  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  the  City 
of  the  Great  King  had  changed  to  a  shambles  (Jn 
ll8).  Thomas,  more  ready  than  the  others  to  face 
the  worst,  boldly  urged  them  to  go  on  and  die  with 
Him  (ll16).  When  He  came  near,  and  seeing  the 
city  realized  its  hopelessness,  and  felt  the  flood  of 
old  associations  sweep  over  Him,  He  wept  over  it 
(Lk  1941).  But  He  went  on,  nevertheless,  when  for 
Him  Jerusalem  meant  Calvary. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  memory  of  the  early 
Church,  Jerusalem  was  the  place  of  rising  again  as 
well  as  the  place  of  death,  and  of  the  New  Evangel 
that  had  the  city  for  its  starting-point.  Yet  as  far 
as  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  is  concerned,  the  associa- 
tions of  J  erusalem  are  of  almost  unrelieved  antagon- 
ism, sorrow,  and  shame.  The  modern  aspect  of  the 
city  seems  to  the  imagination  of  lovers  of  Jesus 
profoundly  symbolic.  What  the  first  eye-shot 
gives,  as  one  sees  it  from  Olivet,  is  this  :  a  sharp 
angle  formed  by  the  two  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hinnom  ;  steep  banks  rising  from  their  bottoms  to 
the  walls,  which  they  overlap  in  an  irregular  and 
wavy  line  ;  within  the  walls,  glancing  back  from 
the  angle  which  they  form  above  the  junction  of 
the  valleys,  the  eye  runs  up  a  gradually  rising 
expanse  of  close-packed  building,  which  is  con- 
tinued more  sparsely  in  the  long  rolling  slope 
beyond,  to  the  ridge  of  Scopus  in  the  north,  and  to 
the  distant  sweep  of  long  level  mountain-line  to 
the  west.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  city  had  slid 
down  and  been  caught  by  that  great  angle  of 
wall  just  before  it  precipitated  itself  into  the 
gorges. 

These  gorges  themselves  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  city,  and  they  stand  for  the  overflow  of  her  sad 
and  desolate  spirit.  Their  sides  are  banks  of  rubbish 
— the  wreckage  and  debris  of  a  score  of  sieges,  the 
accumulation  of  three  thousand  years.  One  looks 
from  the  lower  pool  of  Siloam  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  up  a  long  dreary  slope  of  dark  grey 
rubbish,  down  which  a  horrible  black  stream  of 
liquid  filth  trickles,  tainting  the  air  with  its  stench. 
Far  above  stands  the  wall,  which  in  old  days  en- 
closed the  pool.  Here  the  city  seems  to  have 
shrunk  northwards,  as  if  in  some  horror  of  con 
science.  The  Field  of  Blood 
Counsel  are  just  across  the 
The  valleys  are  full  of  tombs. 

The  impression  of  this  is 
there  is  one  point  in  the  view  which  appears  more 
than  all  else  to  embody  and  explain  it.  Right  in 
front,  as  one  looks  from  Olivet,  is  the  line  of  the 
Temple  wall,  and  it  is  broken  by  a  double  gate, 
built  up  with  closely  mortared  masonry.  That  is 
the  ancient  '  Beautiful  Gate '  of  the  Temple,  by 
which  the  scapegoat,  bearing  the  nation's  sins,  was 
led  forth  to  the  wilderness.  It  was  built  up  because 
of  a  Jewish  tradition  that  Messiah  would  return 
and  enter  the  city  by  it.  So  Jerusalem  has  indeed 
built  up  the  exit  for  her  sins  and  the  entrance  for 
her  Saviour.  The  land  seems,  as  one  travels  over 
its  desolate  mountains  and  valleys,  still  inhabited 
by  Jesus  ;  but  He  has  forsaken  Jerusalem. 

Cf.  also  separate  articles,  such  as  GALILEE, 
Jud^a,  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Jordan,  etc. 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP,  passim ;  Hausrath,  Hist,  of  NT 
limes— Times  of  Jesus;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL;  Sanday,  Sacred 
bites  of  the  Gospels  ;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta  ;  Conder,  Tent- 
Work  in  Palestine  ;  Ramsay,  The  Education  of  Jesus;  cf.  also 
the  present  writer's  book,  The.  Holy  Land  (illustrated  by  Mr. 

™*yi°™)-  John  Kelman. 
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PALM.— Palm  trees,  though  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  OT,  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  life  of  Christ  only  once  :  viz.  in  the  account  of 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Jn  1213).  The 
English  name  (Lat.  palrna)  is  due  to  the  similarity 
of  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  to  the  open  hand.  The 
term  in  Greek  (applied  only  to  a  genus)  is  <poLv$ 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  town  in  Crete  (Ac  2712).' 
The  word  also  means  'a  Phoenician,'  'a  purple 
colour,'  and  the  fabulous  phcenix.  In  Rev  7B  it 
is  used  of  the  leaf  (or  so-called  branch),  which  is 
usually  called  flaiov. 

The  palm  tree  is  amongst  the  foremost  both  in 
beauty  and  in  utility.  It  grows  with  uniform 
trunk  straight  like  the  mast  of  a  ship.  The  trunk 
is  in  some  kinds  smooth,  in  others  clearly  annu- 
lated,  in  others  rough  with  the  roots  of  former 
fronds.  At  the  top  the  leaves  (or  fronds)  spring 
out  in  a  spreading  circle  or  crown,  while  beneath 
them  the  flowers  and  clusters  of  fruit  are  formed. 
The  tree  is  endogenous,  without  bark  and  without 
branch.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  three  to 
thirty  feet.  And  along  the  stalk  on  either  side 
long  leaflets  grow  close,  presenting  in  many  kinds 
(pinnated)  the  shape  of  an  enlarged  feather,  in 
others,  including  most  of  the  fan-shaped  palms, 
a  rounder,  broader  form  of  palmate  or  webbed 
configuration,  while  in  the  bi-pinnate  caryota 
and  the  mauritia  they  have  a  triangular  (or  fish- 
tailed  or  wedge-shaped)  appearance.  The  fruit  is 
often  valuable,  and  by  incision  the  juice  is  obtained 
that  makes  palm  wine.  Palm  trees  are  tropical 
and  semi-tropical.  Some  grow  near  wells,  as  the 
palms  of  Elim  (Ex  1527),  but  this  may  be  attributed 
to  culture  ;  others  flourish  in  sandy  deserts  ;  some 
are  found  in  mountainous  regions,  and  many  rear 
themselves  erect  on  wind-swept  ridges.  Besides 
yielding  food,  drink,  and  oil,  they  afford  house- 
building material,  and  many  are  highly  service- 
able for  the  various  uses  to  which  fibres  are 
applicable. 

Palms  have  been  divided  into  five  tribes,  over  a 
hundred  genera,  over  a  thousand  species  ;  but  there 
is  a  limited  number  of  main  kinds.  The  palm  of 
Palestine  is  the  date-palm.  This  tree  (phmnix 
dactylifera,  date  being  a  contraction  of  daclylus, 
'  finger ')  rises  gracefully  to  a  height  of  from  fifty 
to  ninety  feet.  It  grows  in  various  climates  and 
latitudes,  but  its  fruit  fails  both  in  Europe  and  in 
India.  The  female  tree  (for  the  phoenix,  unlike 
most  others,  is  not  hermaphrodite)  bears  a  cluster 
which  may  contain  200  dates,  and  it  may  continue 
to  bear  for  two  hundred  years.  These  fruits,  which 
are  half  sugar,  are  a  chief  article  of  food  in  Arabia 
and  North  Africa.  From  an  incision  near  the  top 
the  fermenting  sap  flows  so  as  to  yield  in  one 
month  twenty  gallons  of  wine  or  toddy.  The  pin- 
nated leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour  and 
from  9  to  12  feet  in  length,  are  used  to  make  mats 
and  baskets,  and  the  fibres  of  their  stalks  make 
cordage.  The  leaves  also  make  thatch,  and  the 
trunk  is  useful  timber.  This  tree  abounded  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  Jericho  was  speci- 
ally the  city  of  palm  trees  (Dt  343).  A  group  of 
paims,  with  their  magnificent  crowns,  might  anora 
ample  shade.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  early  in 
the  history  of  Israel  Deborah  dwelt  under  ner 
palm  tree  (Jg  45),  while  in  the  time  of  our  Lora 
many  of  the  Essenes  were  said  to  live  m  paim 
groves.  Fructification  is  artificial  or  accidental , 
and  forests  may  be  cultivated  that  in  years  or 
famine  will  support  the  population  of  a  country, 

The  palm,  being  upright,  green,  fruitful,  anu 
imposing,  was  an  emblem  of  the  righteous  in  tneir 
prosperity  (Ps  9212).  In  appreciation  of  the  "am* 
of  its  form  it  was  carved  on  the  walls  and  doors 
the  Temple  (1  K  6*>- «  cf.  Ezk  40"  41").  I*  1»«* 
were  borne  as  symbols  of  rejoicing  at  the  l-easiu 


Tabernacles  (Lev  2340)  and  also  at  the  Maccabaean 
Feast  of  Dedication,  of  which  the  special  feature 
was  the  illumination.  This  tall,  firm,  unbending 
tree  with  Its  magnificent  crown  of  fronds,  with 
fruit  and  leaves  that  served  for  sustenance  and 
ornament,  was  readily  reckoned  emblematic  of 
moral  qualities— rectitude,  constancy,  gracefulness, 
usefulness— such  as  are  the  constituents  of  success. 
The  palm  came  to  be  regarded  specially  as  the 
symbol  of  victory  and  triumph.  It  is  in  that  sense 
that  the  name  has  acquired  its  metaphorical  mean- 
ing. The  winner  (we  say)  carries  oft'  the  palm. 
A  period  of  exceptional  prosperity  is  remembered 
as  'palmy  days.'  'Another  race  hath  been,  and 
other  palms  are  won '  (Wordsworth). 

The  carrying  of  palm  leaves  (t&  paia  twv  (poivUwv) 
by  the  people  in  honour  of  the  Messiah  (Jn  1213) 
was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  observed  at 
feasts  and  on  great  public  occasions.  Jesus  was 
saluted  as  a  king  proceeding  to  His  coronation. 
The  palms  symbolized  His  triumph  and  the  people's 
joy.  He  allowed  the  homage  of  the  multitude  as 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  pure-minded  loyalty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees  and  officials 
regarded  it  as  a  challenge  of  their  authority.  The 
incident  has  been  commemorated  since  the  5th 
cent,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  the 
Palm  Sunday  (dominica  palmarum,  or  feast  of 
palm-leaves),  immediately  preceding  Easter,  at 
which  palms  are  consecrated  and  a  procession  takes 
place. 

The  supreme  expression  of  the  palm  as  the 
symbol  of  triumphant  homage  is  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  innumerable  multitude  who  have 
come  through  the  great  tribulation,  and  who  serve 
God  day  and  night,  stand  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  in  white  robes  and  with 
palms  in  their  hands  (Rev  79- 14). 

Literature. — Artt.  in  Encyc.  Brit$,  Chambers's  Encyc,  the 
EBi,  i.nd  Hastings'  DB ;  Histories  Palmarum  by  Martins  : 
Griffiths'  Palms  of  British  East  India  is  a  volume  cf  illus- 
trations. K.  Scott. 

PALM.— The  word  occurs  (Mk  146S,  Jn  1822, 
cf.  193)  in  the  tr.  of  paino-fia,  a  blow  with  the  open 
hand.  It  refers  to  the  stroke  on  the  cheek  (Mt  539, 
Lk  f>w),  one  of  the  affronts  and  indignities  that 
may  have  to  be  borne  cheerfully  in  representing 
and  serving  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  In  Mt  2667, 
Mk  1465,  a  distinction  is  implied  between  the 
rongh  jest  of  hitting  with  the  fist  (KoAa^ifw)  by  the 
soldiers  standing  in  front  of  Christ  and  the  smiting 
with  the  palm  by  the  servants  of  the  high  priests 
as  they  stood  behind  and  challenged  Him  to  tell 
from  whom  the  blow  had  come.  For  all  Christ 
prayed  that  the  sin  committed  in  ignorance  might 
be  forgiven  (Lk  23s4).  It  is  only  by  a  Christian 
that  affront  can  really  be  put  upon  Christ  (Ph  318). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

PALSY.— See  Paralysis. 

PAPIAS. —  1.  Papias  as  witness  to  Gospels.— 

There  is  no  early  evidence  as  to  our  Gospels  com- 
parable to  that  of  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  even 
in  the  fragmentary  and  obscure  form  in  which  it  has 
reached  us  through  the  pages  of  Eusebius  (HE  iii. 
39).  Eusebius'  own  slighting  estimate  of  Papias' 
judgment  was  due  largely  to  distaste  for  the  highly 
realistic  form  in  which  he  set  forth  the  common 
primitive  expectation  of  an  imminent  reign  of  Christ 
on  a  renewed  earth,  which  Papias  held,  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  (204ff-),  would  last  a  thousand 
years.  But,  whatever  his  mental  calibre,  Papias' 
importance  lies  rather  in  his  endeavour  to  keep  in 
touch  with  historical  witness,  as  far  as  possible 
nJ8 *" hand  witness,  to  the  true  or  original  meaning 
of  the  Lord's  own  teaching. 
For  realizing  such  an  aim  Papias  had  exceptional 


advantages.  There  is  little  doubt  that  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  in  A.D.  70, 
if  not  before,  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  was  the 
chief  centre  of  Christian  tradition  outside  Palestine. 
The  foundation  for  this  had  been  laid  by  St.  Paul, 
with  Ephesus  as  base  of  influence  ;  and  hither  were 
attracted  not  a  few  of  the  leading  personal  disciples 
of  Jesus,  including,  perhaps,  several  of  the  original 
Apostles.  Chief  of  all,  we  must  reckon  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  whose  presence  at  Ephesus  for  a 
period  of  years  cannot  be  explained  away  by  any 
confusion  with  another  John.  The  latter's  title, 
'  the  Elder. '  itself  implies  the  need  for  distinguish- 
ing him  from  a  greater  namesake  residing  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

The  statement  in  certain  late  writers  that  John,  as  well  as 
his  brother  James,  had  been  '  done  to  death  by  Jews,'  even  if 
correct,  would  not  negative  this.  But  it  is  very  possibly  a 
mistake,  since  Eusebius,  who  was  on  the  look  out  for  all  facts 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  Apostles,  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  probably  arose  from  the  misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in 
which  Papias  explained  the  '  cup '  of  Christ  in  Mk  10'™-,  Mt  2022f- 
as  '  martyrdom ' — which  in  James'  case  was  unto  death,  but  in 
John's  stopped  short  of  that. 

Hierapolis,  Papias'  home  in  South  Phrygia,  was 
well  within  the  province  of  Asia  and  near  the  main 
road  to  Ephesus  from  the  East,  while  it  actually 
lay  on  another  road  running  N.W  through  Asia 
to  Smyrna  and  Pergamum.  A  man  so  situated, 
and  with  a  passion  for  first-hand  information  as  to 
Christ's  teaching,  had  special  chances  of  intercourse 
with  such  disciples  of  the  first  generation  ('elders' 
he  calls  them)  as  visited  or  worked  in  Asia,  so  far  as 
his  youth  or  early  manhood  overlapped  their  later 
years.  But  how  far  was  this  the  case  ?  For  an 
answer  to  this  question  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
chapter  of  Eusebius  already  referred  to,  and  par- 
ticularly on  certain  of  Papias'  own  words  there 
cited. 

2.  Papias'  book  and  the  situation  it  presup- 
poses.— Papias  wrote  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled 
'Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Oracles  (Logia).'  Quot- 
ing from  this,  Irenseus  wrote,  about  A.D.  180 : 
'  These  things  Papias,  too,  who  was  a  hearer  of 
John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  a  man  of  the 
old  time  (apxaios  avrip),  further  witnesses  in  writing.' 
This  statement  Eusebius,  anxious  to  dissociate  John 
from  Papias'  millenarian  views,  challenges,  saying 
that  he  does  not  claim  to  have  heard  Apostles,  but 
only  associates  of  theirs.  In  support  of  this,  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  Papias'  preface  which  enables 
us  to  judge  how  far  his  own  reading  of  it  is  war- 
ranted. In  studying  it,  our  chief  care  must  be  to 
read  it  in  the  light  of  what  we  can  learn  as  to  the 
scope  of  its  author's  preface  as  a  whole. 

(a)  The  Lord's  'Oracles'  and  their  record. — We 
gather  that  Papias  felt  constrained  to  write  by 
the  needs  of  the  times  in  the  western  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  much  diversity  of  view  existed 
as  to  the  standard  of  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
owing  largely  to  uncertainty  both  as  to  the  exact 
wording  of  Christ's  sayings  and  as  to  their  real 
meaning.  Some,  it  is  true,  took  no  pains  even 
to  ground  their  practice  in  all  things  on  Christ's 
own  words  as  spoken  to  His  personal  disciples,  but 
deferred  to  '  alien  precepts '  coming  through  doubt- 
ful media  of  Divine  revelation,  rather  than  direct 
from  this  supreme  source  of  truth.  But,  to  Papias, 
the  only  sure  way  of  reaching  the  mind  of  Christ, 
the  Truth  itself,  is  to  start  from  the  Apostolic 
written  collection  of  '  the  Oracles,'  as  he  conceived 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  to  be,  the  one 
directly  Apostolic  document  of  this  character  (the 
Johannine  Gospel  is  in  any  case  of  another  type). 
To  this  method  some — probably  typical  Greek  or 
'Gnostic'  Christians,  to  whom  its  markedly  Jewish 
and  eschatolojncal  colour  may  have  been  an  offence 
— might  object  that  the  accuracy  of  this  Gospel 
itself  was  not  above  question,  pointing  to  the  diner- 
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ences  between  it  and  the  Petrine  Gospel  by  Mark. 
To  meet  some  such  difficulty,*  which  was  perhaps 
meant  to  lower  the  authority  of  both  Gospels  (since 
Mark  also  had  Jewish  features  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion), Papias  cites  a  tradition  derived  from  a  man 
of  the  first  Christian  generation,  'the  Elder'  (?  John, 
see  below),  as  he  styles  him — 

'  And  this  the  Elder  used  to  say  :  Mark,  indeed  fast),  having 
been  Peter's  interpreter,  wrote  down  with  accuracy,  yet  not 
in  order,  everything  he  bore  in  mind — the  things,  namely,  either 
said  or  done  by  the  Christ  (or  Lord).  For  neither  did  he  listen 
to  the  Lord  nor  did  he  follow  Him,  but  later  on,  as  I  said,  Peter, 
who  adapted  his  instructions  to  the  requirements,  yet  without 
intending  to  make  a  connected  account  of  the  Lord's  sayings 
(irCvrxiiv  ray  xvptecxuiv  Ttnttv[j.tv(£  Xoyuv  or  Xoy'tctiv),  Accordingly 
Mark  was  in  no  way  in  fault  in  so  writing  certain  things  as  he 
recalled  them  :  for  of  one  thing  he  took  precaution,  not  to  omit 
anything  that  he  had  heard  or  therein  to  state  anything  falsely.' 

Here  we  have  a  defence  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  Mark's  narrative,  so  far  as  it  goes,  save  on  the 
score  of  the  arrangement  of  its  material,  which, 
having  originally  been  delivered  by  Peter  in  an 
order  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  Christian  in- 
struction (8ida<rKa\Lcu,  as  distinct  from  public  preach- 
ing, KripvyfjLa),  was  reproduced  by  Mark  with  simple 
fidelity.  A  Gospel  so  composed  made  no  claim 
to  comparison,  as  regards  the  order  of  the  Lord's 
sayings  (so  far  as  it  recorded  them),  with  a  Gospel 
written  by  one  of  Peter's  fellow-disciples  on  a 
different  principle,  that  of  collecting  the  weighty 
utterances  of  the  Lord  (ra  \6yta),  disposed  in  orderly 
grouping.  Such,  however,  was  the  Gospel  com- 
posed by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  as  we  may  infer 
that  Papias  went  on  to  quote  '  the  Elder '  as  saying 
in  effect. 

Probably  the  sentence  beginning  'But  Matthew,'  which  the 
'  Mark,  indeed  (jj.ii),  '  of  the  extract  in  Eusebius  seems  to 
imply,  included  a  statement  that  Matthew  wrote  'among  the 
Hebrews,'  i.e.  in  Palestine.  At  least  this  is  an  element  common 
to  Iremeus  (in.  i.  1),  and  the  tradition  preserved  in  Euseb. 
iii.  24,  possibly  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  whose  account  of 
the  Gospels  as  contained  in  'a  tradition  of  the  elders  of  earlier 
times '  (t&v  xvizxdsv  vpurfiwripuv)  he  elsewhere  cites  (vi.  14).  Now 
in  ii.  15  Clement  is  cited  by  Euseb.  for  an  expanded  form  of  the 
Papian  tradition  as  to  Mark's  Gospel,  with  the  additional  remark 
that  Clement's  account  is  confirmed  by  Papias  of  Hierapolis. 
Papias,  in  fact,  was  the  nucleus  of  that  tradition  ;  and  so  his 
Matthaean  tradition,  as  given  already  in  iii.  24,  is  here  omitted. 

Thus  the  whole  passage  was  a  defence  at  once 
of  Mark's  Gospel  and  of  Matthew's,  with  which 
Papias  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  mainly  con- 
cerned. Then  in  the  extract  which  Eusebius  im- 
mediately subjoins,  Papias  sums  up  (oCe)  the  net 
result  of  his  discussion  touching  the  accuracy  of  'the 
Oracles'  as  originally  compiled  by  that  Apostle. 

'  Matthew,  then,  for  his  part,  in  Hebrew  com- 
piled the  Oracles ;  but  their  interpretation  was 
determined  by  each  man's  ability.'  In  this  render- 
ing, which  keeps  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  order 
of  the  original,!  emphasis  no  doubt  falls  on  the 
fact  that  Matthew's  authoritative  collection  of  the 
Lord's  Oracles  was  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramaic, 
and  not  in  Greek.  Yet  Papias  does  not  seem  to 
have  said  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Greek  Matthew,  as  current  in  the  region  where  he 
was  writing,  came  into  being,  else  Eusebius  would 
have  gone  on  to  cite  information  so  much  to  his 
purpose.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  point  of 
the  citation  lies  in  the  words  actually  given,  and 
that  Papias  is  explaining  why  various  versions  of 
the  Oracles  (in  whole  or  part)  were  then  current 
side  by  side  with  the  recognized  Greek  Matthew. 
They  went  back,  that  is,  to  the  time  when 
Matthew's  collection  of  the  Oracles  existed  only  in 

*  Other  views  as  to  the  exact  reason  for  the  comparison  of 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  possible  ;  but  the  above 
seems  best  to  fit  in  with  the  passage  in  Papias'  preface  touching 
his  aim  and  method  dealt  with  below. 

T  AloLTtiatio;  fx.iv  oy  v '  E/3/>oti%  biKkixru  to,  Xoytot  truvSTOc^ecro (prefer- 
able to  tryviypi^ccTi,  cf.    irOvrxiit   above),   r,p/j.r,vlvirl  b'   atiTa  if  ?» 

n,«.TK  sx«o-t«.  The  Logia,  then,  is  Papias'  description  of  the 
main  contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel  in  terms  of  his  special  in- 
terest in  it,  not  the  actual  title  of  any  writing  ever  current 
binder  that  name. 


a  non-Greek  form,  various  imperfect  renderings  of 
which  passed  into  currency  before  the  final  Greek 
version  was  made.  In  this  way  he  is  able  to  set 
aside  rival  forms  of  certain  sayings  to  those  on 
which,  as  standing  in  the  Greek  Matthew,  he  bases 
his  own  exposition  of  the  Lord's  teaching. 

While  it  is  likely  that  Papias  based  on  the  Elder's  testimony 
his  own  assertion  that  Matthew  himself  wrote  his  collection  of 
the  Lord's  Oracles,  it  seems  precarious  to  lean  much  weieht 
on  the  statement.  Against  this  there  are  various  objections 
Thus  the  Preface  to  Luke's  Gospel  seems  to  exclude  any  such 
Apostolic  record,  and  its  disappearance  would  be  hard  to 
explain. 

(6)  Papias'  relation  to  '  the  Elders,'  the  prime  wit- 
nesses to  the  meaning  of  the  Oracles. — So  much  for 
the  true  text  of  such  Oracles  of  the  Lord  as  he 
chooses  for  comment.  But  what  guarantee  can  he 
offer  that  his  own  exegesis  of  their  meaning  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  other  Christian  teachers  about 
him,  abler  perhaps  than  himself?  This  is  the 
question  to  which  the  chief  citation  made  by 
Eusebius  is  a  reply.  Its  substance  is  as  follows. 
He  is  far  from  piquing  himself  on  his  own  insight 
or  ingenuity  in  evolving,  at  no  slight  length, 
plausible  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  Oracles 
as  may  seem  obscure  even  to  a  careful  reader. 
His  one  object  being  to  reach  the  true  meaning  of 
Him  who  was  the  Truth  incarnate,  he  has  no  false 
shame  in  supporting  his  own  'interpretation'  by 
such  authoritative  traditions  as  he  had  collected 
in  years  gone  by — traditions  derived  from  the  men 
of  the  first  Christian  generation,  particularly  per- 
sonal disciples  of  the  Master  Himself.  His  zeal  in 
collecting  such  authentic  oral  comments,  even  at 
second-hand,  was  due,  he  explains,  to  the  feeling 
that  the  vivd  voce  method  of  continuous  trans- 
mission was  more  helpful,  for  reaching  the  true 
sense  of  the  Lord's  Oracles,  than  any  books  bear- 
ing on  their  elucidation.  But  before  proceeding 
to  draw  further  inferences  from  Papias'  preface, 
so  far  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  we  will  quote  the 
passage  (HE  iii.  39)  to  which  we  owe  our  know- 
ledge of  it — 

'  But  I  will  not  scruple  to  set  down  for  thee  everything,  too, 
that  once  on  a  time  I  learned  right  well  from  the  Elders  and 
right  well  bore  in  mind — in  juxtaposition  with  the  (=my  own) 
interpretations,  so  confirming  their  truth.  For  I  used  not  to 
delight,  like  the  many,  in  those  wont  to  have  so  much  to  say 
(by  way  of  comment),  but  in  those  wont  to  teach  things  that 
are  true  ;  nor  yet  in  those  accustomed  to  bear  in  mind  the  pre- 
cepts of  other  masters  (rxs  xXXcrpixi  iyroXxs),  but  in  those  (wont 
to  bear  in  mind)  such  as  have  been  given  once  for  all  from  the  Lord 
to  faith  and  reach  (us)  from  the  Truth  itself  as  source  (i<r'  xm; 
a-xpizyitousvccs  [al.  ms]  r?,;  xXvfluxi).  But  if  haply  one  also  who  had 
been  a  companion  of  the  Elders  came  (my  way),  I  used  to  make 
careful  inquiry  into  the  discourses  of  the  Elders— what  had  been 
said  by  Andrew,  or  what  by  Peter,  or  what  by  Philip,  or  what 
by  Thomas  or  by  James,  or  what  by  John  or  Matthew,  or  by 
any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  and  what  things  Aristion  and 
the  Elder  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord,  have  to  say  (Uymim). 
For  I  did  not  conceive  that  the  contents  of  (the)  books  [of  com- 
ment] assisted  me  as  much  as  viva  voce  communications  pre- 
served continuously  (rx  xxpx  ^aurrfi  Ifanvi;  xxi  fjltoiimfi).' 

The  exact  exegesis  of  this  famous  passage  is 
still  an  open  question.  Much  depends  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  clause,  '  But  if  haply  one  also  who 
had  been  a  companion  of  the  Elders  ( =  the  worthies 
of  the  first  generation,  e.g.  "disciples  of  the  Lord, 
as  also  above)  came  my  way,'  to  what  immediately 
precedes.  If  it  expresses  a  less  direct  contact  with 
the  Elders,  then  Papias  virtually  claims  himself  to 
have  heard  some  Apostles  or  personal  disciples  ot 
Christ.  But  if,  as  seems  preferable,  it  expresses  a 
more  direct  relation,  Eusebius'  reading  of  the 
passage  will  hold,  and  Papias  implicitly  resigns  all 
claim  to  have  heard  any  Apostle,  and  so  John  in 
particular.  In  favour  of  the  former  alternative 
may  be  urged  Eusebius'  obvious  desire  to  dissociate 
Papias  from  the  Apostles,  as  also  the  positive 
statement  of  not  a  few  later  readers  of  papias, 
who  must  have  known  of  Eusebius'  challenge, 
and    so    been    the    more    careful    in    their   own 
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reading  of  Papias'  meaning  (with  the  full  con- 
text before  them).  In  particular,  one  might  cite 
the  witness  of  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Papias'  own 
Hierapolis,*  within  half  a  century  of  the  date  of 
his  predecessor's  writing,  when  he  calls  him  '  Papias, 
the  disciple  of  John.'  Besides,  was  Eusebius  en- 
titled to  assume  that  Irenseus,  in  calling  Papias 
'a  hearer  of  John  and  a  comrade  of  Polycarp,' — 
whom  Irenseus  elsewhere  explicitly  makes  a  disciple 
of  Apostles  and  of  John  in  particular,— was  draw- 
in"  on  this  passage  at  all,  seeing  that  it  does  not 
itself  suggest  the  second  of  the  two  descriptions 
here  given?  Nevertheless  Eusebius'  exegesis  of 
the  passage,  viz.  that  Papias  had  heard  '  from  the 
Elders '  only  indirectly,  though  in  certain  cases  at 
only  one  remove,  best  suits  the  extract  as  a  whole. 
Nor  does  Papias'  date  depend  very  much  on  ac- 
ceptance of  the  one  view  rather  than  the  other. 
In  either  case  he  may  well  have  been  rather  older 
than  Polycarp  (whose  birth  was  as  early  as  A.D. 
69),  though,  unlike  him,  he  was  won  to  Christ's 
Gospel  only  after  the  death  of  His  last  Apostle. 
Yet  even  at  that  date  two  of  His  personal  disciples, 
Aristion  and  the  Elder  John,  were  still  living, 
most  likely  in  Ephesus  or  its  neighbourhood,  some- 
where about  A.D.  100. 

(c)  Date  of  Papias'  writing. — Against  the  above 
result  nothing  can  be  said  on  the  score  of  the  date 
of  Papias'  book.  Not  only  does  Irenseus  regard  it 
as  the  work  of  '  a  primitive  worthy '  (dpxtuos  avrip), 
lmt  Eusebius  himself  classes  Papias  with  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Clement  (in  this  order),  and  others  of  the 
next  generation  after  the  Apostles  (iii.  36  init.,  37 
init.,  and  ad  fin.),  all  of  whom  he  regarded  as 
flourishing  under  Trajan  (A.D.  98-117).  Accord- 
ingly he  deals  with  Papias  before  going  on  to  de- 
scribe events  at  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign  (iv.  2), 
and  the  accession  of  Hadrian  in  117,  in  connexion 
with  whom  he  refers  to  the  Apology  of  Quadratus. 
There  is  no  external  evidence,  therefore,  apart 
from  a  confusion  long  ago  cleared  up  by  Light- 
foot,  to  lead  us  to  assign  to  Papias'  Exposition  a 
date  later  than  about  A.D.  115.  Many  scholars, 
indeed,  point  to  the  sentence,  'Touching  those 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  Christ,  that  they  lived 
until  Hadrian,'  following  immediately  on  some 
Papian  matter  in  an  epitome  (Cod.  Barocc.  142), 
as  though  it  also  were  based  on  Papias,  so  that 
his  work  must  be  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian's 
reign.  But  the  epitome  is  really  based  on  Eusebius 
(with  a  few  touches  added  directly  from  Papias  in 
this  connexion),  and  here  passes  on  from  Papias 
in  Euseb.  iii.  39  to  Quadratus  as  cited  in  iv.  2,  as 
the  very  form  of  the  sentence,  '  Touching 
that  they  lived         ./suggests. 

'With  this  agrees  also  the  internal  evidence, 
as  it  seems  to  emerge  from  a  comparison  of  the 
erroneous  tendencies  implied  by  his  work,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  which  fall  about  A.D.  115.  The  af- 
finities^  with  Polycarp,  whom  Irenseus  makes 
Papias'  comrade  at  one  time,  are  specially  strik- 

'  Let  us  therefore  so  serve  Him  [Christ]  with  fear  and  all  due 
reverence,  even  as  He  Himself  gave  injunctions,  and  the 
Apostles  who  brought  us  the  Gospel,  and  the  prophets  who  pro- 
claimed beforehand  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  .  .  .  For  every 
one  who  shall  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
|»  antichrist  [cf.  1  Jn  42f] ;  and  whosoever  shall  not  confess  the 
testimony  of  the  Cross,  is  of  the  devil ;  and  whosoever  shall  per- 
versely interpret  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord  (pMiCy  t*  Xiyix.  toD 
*»Mv)  to  his  own  lusts,  and  sav  that  there  is  neither  resurrec- 
tion nor  judgment,  that  man  is' the  firstborn  of  Satan.  Where- 
at  I  ,us  Ieave  behind  the  vanity  of  the  many  ["vain  and 

in  a  and  the  error  of  the  many'"  ch-  21  and  fal8e  teachi- 
ngs, and  turn  unto  the  message  which  was  delivered  unto  us 
irom  the  beginning.  •  (chs.  6-7).     Here  we  get  the  idea  of 

»<"ety  in  close  adherence  to  the  injunctions  (svtoX*;)  of  Christ 

Thus  he,  unlike  most  others,   does  not  need  to  describe 
fapias  as  'bishop  of  Hierapolis.' 


and  His  Apostles,  or  '  the  message  which  was  delivered '  by  them 
'  from  the  beginning,'  in  contrast  to  '  false  teachings '  by  which 
'  the  many '  were  apt,  in  love  of  empty  talk,  to  be  led  into  error, 
especially  through  perverse  interpretations  of  'the  Oracles  of 
the  Lord.'  The  motive  of  such  misinterpretation  was  Docetic 
denial  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  human  body  and  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  bodily  self-control  in  the  Christian,  since  'there  is 
neither  resurrection  nor  judgment.'  This  comes  out  more 
clearly  in  Ignatius,  for  instance  in  the  warning,  '  Keep  your 
flesh  as  a  temple  of  God,'  in  his  letter  to  Philadelphia,  which 
lay  less  than  50  miles  from  Hierapolis,  on  the  main  road  to  the 
coast.  This  letter  affords  marked  parallels  to  the  situation  im- 
plied in  Papias'  preface.  Its  central  idea  is  that  Christ  Himself 
is  the  Christian's  standard,  his  law  of  thought  and  conduct  (m« 
XPHrTonxdiatv,  ch.  viii.  ;  cf.  'having  Christ  as  law,'  ^/>i<rTo'»o^or,  ad 
Rom.  inscr.),  and  that  all  exegesis,  even  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to 
be  tested  by  this  criterion.  Only  Ignatius  and  Papias  apply  the 
supreme  test  differently.  The  former  appeals  straight  to  the 
notorious  central  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  of  Christian  experi- 
ence :  'His  Cross  and  Death  and  Resurrection,  and  the  faith 
that  is  through  Him '  (ch.  8).  Papias  essays  the  detailed  task  of 
supplying  a  standard  exegesis  of  the  Lord's  own  Great  Sayings, 
in  virtue  of  his  special  contact  with  authentic  Apostolic  tradition 
in  Asia.  The  difference  turns  not  only  on  the  fact  that  the  two 
men  represent  different  types  of  Christian  attitude,  but  also  on 
their  respective  local  traditions  and  opportunities  ;  and  it  does 
not  point  to  any  real  difference  in  date  between  their  writings. 

The  milder  tone  used  by  Papias  towards  the 
errors  in  question  (which  are  largely  similar,  as  we 
see  from  Polycarp,  who  is  a  link  between  Ignatius 
and  Papias),  as  compared  with  both  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp,  is  against  the  notion  of  a  considerably 
later  date  for  his  Exposition.  Indeed,  it  is  hard, 
in  the  absence  of  any  reference  by  Eusebius  to 
Papias  as  engaged,  like  Ignatius,  in  refuting  any 
deadly  heresy,  to  believe  that  Papias  was  writing 
after  Ignatius'  polemic  had  sharpened,  as  it  must 
have  done,  the  Asian  Churches'  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  Docetism  in  Christianity.  Its  prevalence  may, 
indeed,  have  led  Papias  to  lay  special  emphasis  on 
the  realistic  aspect  of  the  millennium — a  feature  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  Irenseus  and  others,  to 
Eusebius'  keen  regret.  But  his  attitude  to  gnosis 
seems  less  severe  than  we  should  expect  after  A.D. 
115.* 

3.  Gospels  known  to  Papias. — We  have  seen  that 
Papias  knew  our  Matthew  and  Mark.  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  he  also  used  proof  texts  from  1  John, 
probably,  e.g.,  the  anti-Docetic  1  Jn  42f-  cited  by 
Polycarp  as  above ;  and  this  certainly  suggests 
knowledge  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  which  there 
seem  also  to  be  traces  in  the  fragments  of  Papias'  Ex- 
position as  known  to  us  (cf.  also  Westcott,  Canon 
(1889),  p.  71,  n.  2).  Even  the  order  in  which  he 
refers  to  Apostles  by  name  in  his  preface  is  that  of 
Jn  l37ff-,  while  his  reference  to  Christ  as  the  Truth, 
and,  as  such,  the  Fountainhead  of  Divine  precepts 
(irrdKal),  points  the  same  way.  Probably,  however, 
he  used  the  Johannine  Gospel  only  as  a  secondary 
source  of  exegesis  for  the  standard  Matthsean 
collection  of  '  the  Oracles ' — as,  in  fact,  a  '  book,'  and 
so  less  '  helpful '  than  direct  oral  tradition.  In  the 
Argumentum  to  John's  Gospel  in  a  9th  cent.  MS., 
we  read :  '  The  Gospel  of  John  was  revealed  and 
given  to  the  Churches.  .  .,  even  as  Papias  of 
Hierapolis,  a  dear  disciple  of  John,  has  related  in 
his  five  books.'  His  knowledge  of  Luke's  Gospel 
is  probable  both  in  itself  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Essays  on 
Supernatural  Religion,  p.  186)  and  in  relation  to  a 
seeming  knowledge  of  Acts,  shown  by  his  tradi- 
tional amplification  of  the  end  of  Judas  as  given 
in  Ac  l18f-,  which  he  apparently  tried  to  harmonize 
with  Matthew's  account.  But  no  doubt  he  pre- 
ferred to  cite  Mt.  where  he  could,  as  being  to  him 
a  work  of  direct  Apostolic  authorship,  while  Luke's 
Gospel  was  not  even,  like  Mark's,  only  one  remove 
from  an  Apostle's  witness. 

Some  not  only  see  in  the  phraseology  of  Papias'  apology  for 
Mark's  Gospel  traces  of  the  influence  of  Lk  11-4,  but  also  infer 

*  Papias'  very  archaic  use  of  «'  *piir0uTipoi,  for  the  men  of  the 
first  generation,  particularly  Christ's  personal  disciples,  is 
another  indication  of  early  date.  In  Irenseus  this  phrase  always 
describes  those  of  the  second  generation  at  least. 
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that  Papias  is  there  meeting  the  criticism  of  a  party  in  Asia  who 
held  to  Luke's  Gospel,  if  not  exclusively  (like  Marcion  later),  yet 
in  so  preferential  a  way  as  to  make  it,  and  not  our  Matthew,  the 
standard  by  which  to  criticise  Mark's  work  (so  Dom  Chapman 
in  Revue  Benedictine,  July  1905).     This  is  more  than  dubious. 

In  a  word,  if  our  reading  of  the  situation  which 
Papias  had  in  view  in  writing  be  correct,  his 
attitude  to  our  Gospels  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  from  other  sources  that  it  would  be,  if  he 
were  writing  in  Asia  about  a.d.  115-120.  At  that 
time,  not  the  form  but  the  substance  of  Christ's 
teaching,  whether  oral  or  written,  was  still  the 
prime  matter.  The  Canon,  or  '  rule  '  of  faith,  con- 
sisted of  the  Lord's  words,  however  obtained,  if 
only  it  were  in  purity  (cf.  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  2,  '  re- 
membering what  things  the  Lord  said  when  teach- 
ing'). These  constituted  'the  Gospel'  that  lay 
behind  the  Gospels,  and  secured  their  general  use, 
particularly  in  public  worship — out  of  which  can- 
onical authority  itself  gradually  grew  (see  B. 
Weiss,  Manual  of  Introd.  to  the  NT  [1887],  i. 
32  ft'.).  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  use  of  all  New  Testament  books  in  early 
Christian  writers,  and  makes  the  task  of  identify- 
ing Evangelic  quotations  so  delicate  an  art  (cf. 
Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  and  The 
NT  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Oxford,  1905).  But 
once  it  is  allowed  for,  Papias  becomes  a  valuable 
positive  witness  to  our  Canonical  Gospels,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  Gospel  writings  which,  no  doubt, 
existed  at  that  time  in  considerable  numbers. 
Whether  he  used  any  apocryphal  Gospel  is  quite 
doubtful.  Eusebius'  statement  that  'he  has  set 
forth  another  story  also  about  a  woman  informed 
against  to  the  Lord  on  the  scope  of  many  sins,  which 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  includes,'  by 
no  means  proves  that  Papias  got  his  version  of  the 
story  from  the  Gospel  in  question  (cf.  Bacon  in 
Expositor,  1905,  pp.  161-177). 

4.    General  reflexions. — Although    we    are    un- 
able to  conceive  in  detail  the  exact  character  of 
Papias'  Exposition  of  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  even  our 
meagre    knowledge    of    it,    especially  when  taken 
in    connexion    with    other    Christian    writings    of 
the  period,    helps  us  not  a  little    to    realize    the 
way  in  which  our  Gospels,  and  Gospels  generally, 
were  viewed  and  handled   early  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury.     Both    it    and   the   Oxyrhynchus    Gospel  — 
fragments  of  which  have  been  found  by  Grenfell 
and  Hunt — teach  us  not  only  that  Christ's  sayings 
were  the  most  prized  part  of  the  Gospel  tradition, 
but  also  how  strong  were  the  tendencies  at  work 
making  for  change    in   their    meaning  and   even 
wording.    They  were  heard  or  read  in   environ- 
ments of  thought  far  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  first   spoken ;    and  just    because    they 
were  taken  so  seriously  and  practically  as  Divine 
'oracles,'  as  religious  laws  of  life,  their  historical 
or  original  meaning  was  apt  to  be  lost  as  soon  as 
they  passed  beyond  Palestine,  and  the  fresh  mean- 
ings or  glosses  put  upon  them  tended  insensibly  to 
replace  the  Master's  ipsissima  verba.     Here  the  in- 
stances afforded  by  the  Oxyrhynchus  Gospel  of  how 
in  all  good  faith  such  a  process  of  transformation 
took  place,  are  most  suggestive.     They  show  how 
needful  something  like  a  standard  exegesis,  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  original  historical  sense,  was 
becoming  to  the  genuine  transmission  of  Christ's 
own  teaching,  if  it  was  not  to  be  sublimated  away 
in  terms  of  Greek  idealism  and  Oriental  mysticism. 
Such  a  consummation  was  averted  only  by  strenu- 
ous insistence  on   the   part   of   the   local    Church 
leaders,  that  every  care  was  to  be  taken  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  historic  meaning  of  the  Lord's 
earthly   teaching,   as  certified   by  Gospels  histori- 
cally known  to  be  of  Apostolic  or  Quasi-Apostolic 
authorship,  and  expounded  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  aid  of  continuous  local  tradition  going  back  to 
similar  sources.     Thus  was  the  mass  of   Gospels 
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once  current  in  the  2nd  cent  — and  varying  as  be- 
tween Syria  and  Rome,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt— 
gradually  sifted  out ;  until  by  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  a  good  deal  earlier  in  some  places,  our 
four  authentic  Gospels  emerged  as  the  Church's 
standard,  or  Canon,  of  the  Lord's  own  teaching 
and  its  true  significance. 

Literature.— The  Fragments  of  Papias,  and  Patristic  refer 
ences  to  his  book  collected  in  Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers  in 
one  vol.  (Macmillan,  1891),  and  (with  a  commentary)  in  Funk 
Palres  Apostohci  (Tubingen,  1901),  i.  346  ff. ;  Discussions  hi 
Weiffenbach,  Das  Papiasfragment,  u.s.w. ;  Lightfoot  Essays 
on  Supernatural  Religion,  pp.  142-216;  Sanday,  Gospels  inthe 
Second  Century  ;  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  AT;  Salmon  lu  Diet 
of  Christian  Biography ;  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  NTKanons  i  849  ff 
Forschungen,  vi.  1U9  ff. ;  Harnack,  Chronologie,  i'  668  ff': 
Leimbach  in  PRE'  xiv  C42  ff.;  Abbott,  EBi  ii.  1809  ff.,  also  The 
Oracles  ascribed  to  Matthew  by  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (1894) 
and  A.  Wright's  review  in  Some  N.  T.  Problems  (1898),  p  265  ■ 
E.  W.  Dale,  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels1*,  ii.  277-306.' 

Veknon  Baktlet. 

**PARABLE.— 1.  Definition  and  Classification.- 

The  word  '  parable '  is  an  oft-recurring  one  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  appearing  altogether  48  times. 
Otherwise  it  is  found  in  the  NT  only  in  He  99 11" 
(RV),  where  it  has  the  meaning  of  'type'  or 
'symbol'  (AV  'figure').  The  Evangelists' use  of 
it  suggests  that  for  them  it  was  a  technical  term 
designating  a  certain  form  of  discourse  or  method  of 
teaching,  and  they  report  Jesus  as  employing  it  in 
like  manner.  It  is  always  introduced  as  something 
well  known,  and  nowhere  defined.  The  readers 
are  assumed  to  be  as  familiar  with  it  as  are  the 
writers.  This  occasions  no  surprise,  for  we  know 
that  the  term  had  long  been  current  in  the  circle 
to  which  the  Evangelists  belonged,  appearing,  as  it 
does,  often  in  the  LXX.  The  connexion  between 
the  NT  usage  and  that  of  the  LXX  is  expressly 
pointed  out  by  St.  Matthew  (1333),  who  sees  in 
Jesus'  use  of  parables  the  fulfilment  of  Ps.  78-. 

In  the  LXX  irapa^oXiJ  serves  frequently,  though 
not  uniformly,  to  tr.  the  Heb.  mashdl  ('T?).  The 
practice  is  sufficiently  constant  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  it  had  much  the  same  range  of 
meaning.  But,  accepting  this  as  true,  we  have 
made  little  progress  in  determining  the  exact  sig- 
nificance of  irapaj3o\iJ,  for  as  yet  agreement  has  not 
been  attained  with  reference  to  the  definition  of 
the  Semitic  original  (Si'c,  Aram.  nVpd).  By  some 
scholars  the  root  is  thought  to  mean  primarily  to 
represent  or  stand  for  something  (so  Fleischer;  cf. 
Franz  Delitzsch,  Com.  zu  Prov.,  Leipzig,  1873, 
p.  43  f.  ;  Gesenius-Buhl,  HWB  ;  Bugge,  Die  Hmtpt- 
Parabeln,  i.  20  f .)  ;  while  others,  following  a  differ- 
ent line  of  derivation,  make  the  conception  of 
likeness  or  resemblance  to  be  fundamental  (Konig 
in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  p.  661 ;  cf.  Julicher,  Die  Oleich- 
nisreden  Jesu,  i.  p.  36  f.).  An  examination  of  the 
OT  makes  it  evident  that  Hebrew  writers  employed 
the  term  in  the  broadest  and  most  inclusive  way. 
Allegory,  similitude,  parable,  proverb,  paradox, 
type,  and  even  riddle  could  be  so  designated. 
Julicher  concludes  (op.  cit.  i.  p.  37)  that  the  most 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  definition  is  to  say 
that  in  the  OT  mashdl  is  a  discourse  expressing  or 
implying  comparison.  The  limitations  thus  sug- 
gested are,  that  it  be  a  complete  statement  and  not 
merely  a  word  or  phrase,  and  that  it  employ  or 
rest  on  comparison.  .  , 

The  modern  understanding  of  the  word  '  parable 
has  not  as  yet  become  well  defined.  One  naturally 
expects  this  to  follow  the  Greek  conception,  but  in 
many  definitions  one  finds  a  considerable  infusion 
of  the  Semitic  point  of  view.  7rapa/So\i}  (from  7ra/xt 
'beside,'  and  /3d\\«x  'to  throw  or  cast')  signifies 
literally  a  pliicinq  beside,  and  in  ancient  rhetoric 
designates  an  illustration  or  comparison,  ine 
fundamental  idea  is  thus  in  agreement  with  tnai 
which  is  found  by  some  in  the  Heb.  masw 
Aristotle    classes    parable    and   fable  together  ai 
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means  of  indirect  proof,  more  convenient  and  easier 
to  use  than  historical  example  for  one  who  is  able 
to  detect  resemblances,  but  less  effective. 

That  the  Synoptists  should  entertain  this  nar- 
rower and  more  definite  view  of  Greek  and  Koman 
writers  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  One  expects  to 
find  in  them  rather  the  wider  and  more  indefinite 
application  of  Semitic  authors,  and  in  this  one  is 
not  disappointed.  Proverb  (Lk  423),  paradox  (Mk 
7"),  similitude  (430),  allegory  (413),  and  example  or 
illustrative  instance  (Lk  12lu)  are  so  named.  The 
word  appears  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make 
evident  its  wide  application.  This  does  not  prove, 
of  course,  that  in  the  NT  it  has  a  meaning  identi- 
cal with  that  which  it  bears  in  the  OT.  It  is 
Jiilicher's  view  that  a  new  element  entered  in 
during  the  period  of  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  litera- 
ture. Besides  being  a  complete  thought  and  ex- 
pressing or  implying  comparison,  the  parable  is 
now  understood  to  veil  a  hidden  meaning.  The 
real  teaching  is  not  in  what  the  words  seem  to  say, 
but  in  their  deeper  import.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  return  to  this  topic  after  reviewing  the  range  of 
the  parabolic  material. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Synoptists  have 
prefixed  a  title  to  all  the  sections  that  they 
regarded  as  irapafloXat.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
done  so  only  incidentally  as  occasion  required, 
since  they  had  no  particular  interest  in  rhetorical 
categories.  .In  Mk.  the  word  ira.pa.fioM)  is  found  13 
times,  with  reference  to  6  different  sections ;  17 
times  in  Mt.,  with  reference  to  12  sections;  and 
18  times  in  Lk.,  with  reference  to  13  sections.  It 
is  not  used  in  Jn.,  but  vapoi^la.  occurs  with  much 
the  same  meaning.  Deducting  parallels,  there  are 
20  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  are  spoken 
of  as  parables.  How  far  short  this  conies  of  full 
enumeration  is  made  evident  by  noting  the  number 
of  parables  recognized  by  modern  expositors  :  e.g. 
van  Koetsveld,  79  (including  Jn.) ;  Bugge,  71  ; 
Weinel,  59  ;  Jiilicher,  53  ;  Heinrici,  39  ;  Lisco,  37  ; 
Bruce,  33,  and  8  parable  germs. 

This  divergence  of  opinion  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  extent  of 
the  parabolic  material.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  discover 
a  satisfactory  principle  for  classifying  it.  This  has 
been  attempted  from  various  points  of  view.  Some 
have  sought  to  make  the  truth  taught  a  standard 
for  grouping.  So  Bruce  distinguishes  (1)  Theoretic 
parables,  or  those  embodying  a  general  teaching 
regarding  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  (2)  the  parables  of 
Grace;  (3)  the  parables  of  Judgment.  Others 
have  made  the  realm  from  which  the  illustration 
was  taken  the  criterion  of  division.  More  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  by  paying  heed  to  the 
form  of  the  parable,  that  is,  to  the  character  of  the 
illustration  and  the  manner  of  its  introduction. 
1'rom  this  point  of  view  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  falls  within  one  general  division.  To  this 
belong  all  the  sections  in  which  a  spiritual  or  moral 
truth  is  established  or  enforced  by  the  use  of  an 
express  or  implicit  comparison.  An  appeal  is  made 
to  common  experience,  to  what  is  recognized  and 
accepted  by  all,  in  support  of  less  evident  truths 
pertaining  to  a  higher  realm.  The  tacit  assump- 
tion is  that  the  same  laws  are  valid  for  moral  and 

■  lu°T  ™  for  daily  Practical  life-  If  assent  is 
yielded  without  hesitation  in  the  one  case,  it  can- 
not be  withheld  in  the  other. 

At  times  the  comparison  is  expressly  made  by 
some  formula,  or  by  some  word  or  particle  (e.g. 
o/wio*,  utrxep,  or  is).  Attention  is  in  this  way 
arretted  to  the  resemblance  between  two  distinct 
relationships.  The  writer  makes  his  readers  aware 
wat  a  concrete  experience  is  being  used  to  teach 
some  moral  or  spiritual  lesson.  Parables  of  this 
Kind  have  been  happily  called  Similitudes.  The 
regarding  the  Fig-tree,   found  in  all  the 


Gospels  (Mk  1328f-,  Mt  2432f-,  Lk  212'*-),  and  desig- 
nated in  them  all  as  a  parable,  is  a  good  example. 
'  Now  from  the  fig-tree  learn  her  parable :  when 
her  branch  is  now  become  tender  and  putteth  forth 
its  leaves,  ye  know  that  the  summer  is  nigh  ;  even 
so  ye  also,  when  ye  see  these  things  coming  to 
pass,  know  that  it  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors.'  All 
the  dwellers  in  Palestine  knew  that  the  bursting 
buds  and  tender  shoots  of  the  fig-tree  gave  unmis- 
takable indication  that  summer  was  at  hand.  The 
application  is  that  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia 
can  with  equal  certainty  be  inferred  from  the  signs 
that  immediately  precede  its  coming.  There  is 
here  no  thought  of  the  resemblance  of  details,  as, 
for  example,  between  summer  and  the  Parousia ; 
but  in  both  instances  it  is  pointed  out  that  with 
equal  certainty,  from  the  signs  of  the  coming,  the 
nearness  of  the  coming  itself  can  be  inferred.  The 
likeness  is  one  of  relationships  and  not  of  details. 
In  the  pair  of  parables  of  the  Hidden  Treasure  and 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  we  have  two  illustrations 
of  like  character  to  enforce  the  one  truth,  that  to 
gain  a  possession  of  greatest  value  no  sacrifice  is 
too  great.  The  Synoptic  records  afford  evidence 
that  not  infrequently  Jesus  thus  employed  a  double 
illustration.  The  attempt  to  discover  resemblances 
between  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  treasure 
or  the  pearl  may  be  homiletically  admissible,  but 
it  is  exegetically  beside  the  mark.  Equally  irrele- 
vant are  the  ethical  discussions  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  found  the  treasure.  Jesus 
no  more  approves  the  quality  of  his  act  than  He 
does  that  of  the  younger  brother,  or  that  of  the 
unjust  steward. 

The  following  inferences  regarding  the  character 
of  a  Similitude  are  possible  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said:  (1)  Fundamentally  it  is  a  comparison. 
Often  this  is  expressly  indicated,  as  above.  (2)  It 
is  a  comparison  of  relationships  and  not  of  details. 
There  may  chance  to  be  some  suggestive  resem- 
blance in  details,  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  illustration.  (3)  In  each  Similitude 
there  is  one  main  comparison  and  one  application, 
one  truth  that  is  unfolded.  (4)  Since  there  are 
two  parts,  the  statement  needing  proof  and  the 
illustration  supplying  this,  it  is  wrong,  as  is  often 
done,  to  speak  of  the  illustration  alone  as  the 
Similitude.  (5)  The  purpose  of  the  Similitude  is 
manifestly  to  elucidate  or  to  prove,  to  win  assent 
for  what  is  unfamiliar  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  well 
known. 

A  group  of  passages  of  lesser  extent  than  the  one  just  con- 
sidered makes  a  like  use  of  sayings  which  were  apparently 
proverbial.  Lk  423  is  an  instance  of  this:  'And  he  said  unto 
them,  Doubtless  ye  will  say  unto  me  this  parable,  Physician, 
heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  at  Capernaum, 
do  also  here  in  thine  own  country.'  Jesus'  conduct  is  likened 
to  that  of  the  physician  in  question.  The  proverb  by  itself  does 
not  constitute  the  parable,  but  the  proverb  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Since  such  proverbs  are  the  concise  and  pointed  formu- 
lations of  the  truths  of  common  experience,  we  need  not 
differentiate  these  parables  from  those  last  discussed  —  no 
further,  at  least,  than  to  make  them  a  subdivision  of  the 
Similitudes.  Besides  the  passage  quoted,  others,  such  as  Mt 
5i4b.  62*  (Lk  ]fiiS)  1514  (Lk  6»»)  24»*  (Lk  17S7)>  Mk  2"  (Mt  9"'-, 
Lk  531'-),  would  be  included. 

Often  the  illustration  from  experience  is  not 
stated  as  a  general  inference,  recognized  always 
and  by  all,  but  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
specific  incident,  in  what  was  done  by  some  per- 
son or  persons,  or  in  what  happened  to  them.  Thus 
Lk  15n"32  begins,  'A  certain  man  had  two  sons,' 
and  Mk  4s-9  'Behold,  the  sower  went  forth  to  sow.' 
In  purpose  and  in  the  way  the  illustration  is  em- 
ployed there  is  close  resemblance  between  this 
group  and  the  Similitudes.  The  difference  is 
mainly  in  the  definiteness  of  the  experience. 
Here  it  is  presented  as  a  single  occurrence.  It 
may  still  be,  and  no  doubt  usually  is,  wholly  im- 
aginary. All  that  is  required  is  a  degree  of  natu- 
ralness   and    probability    sufficient    to    command 
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unhesitating  assent.  Such  a  story,  formed  by  the 
imagination  from  the  material  of  actual  experi- 
ence, might  be  classed  as  a  Fable,  had  not  this 
name  gained  in  the  course  of  time  a  restricted 
meaning.  By  many  writers  it  is  looked  upon  as 
applicable  only  to  the  small  group  of  animal  fables 
in  which  the  main  actors  are  animals  or  inanimate 
objects.  Since  such  stories  often  serve  merely  to 
entertain  or  to  teach  worldly  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, the  difference  between  parable  and  fable 
is  made  by  some  to  consist  in  the  kind  of  truth 
enforced.  The  latter  is  restricted  to  the  lower 
realm  of  worldly  knowledge,  while  the  former  is 
assigned  to  the  service  of  the  higher  truths  of 
morality  and  religion.  "We  need  not  further  dis- 
cuss the  distinction,  because  fable  has  become  ex- 
clusively associated  in  most  minds  with  the  type  of 
teaching  attributed  to  JEsop.  To  connect  it  with 
any  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  would  occasion  mis- 
understanding. Julicher's  proposal  is  to  retain  for 
this  group  the  name  Parable  in  its  narrower  mean- 
ing. Until  a  better  designation  is  found,  it  will  be 
well  to  accept  this. 

The  Gospel  of  Lk.  contains  at  least  four  sections 
differing  in  character  from  any  previously  con- 
sidered. They  have  the  narrative  form,  but  the 
illustration  is  taken,  not  from  a  different  realm, 
but  from  that  to  which  the  truth  under  discussion 
belongs.  A  specific  instance  wherein  this  is  ex- 
emplified is  recited  to  win  the  approval  or  call 
forth  the  disapprobation  of  the  hearer.  The  ap- 
plication is  made,  not  through  analogy,  not  by 
some  word  expressing  likeness  or  resemblance,  but 
by  simple  affirmation :  '  So  is  it '  or  '  so  should  it 
not  be.'  The  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lO3"-^),  the 
Foolish  Eich  Man  (1216-20),  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  (I61*-31),  and  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican (181*-14)  belong  to  this  group.  Possibly,  as 
Heinrici  suggests  {PBEZ,  vi.  692),  we  ought  also 
to  add  the  accounts  of  the  Importunate  Friend 
(ll5ff),  and  the  Unjust  Judge  (18lff),  since  the 
lesson  is  gained  in  these  instances  by  reasoning 
a  minori  ad  majus.  It  is  often  difficult,  as  here, 
to  determine  to  which  division  a  given  section  may 
be  most  properly  assigned.  Comparison  enters 
into  this  class  only  through  the  demand  made 
upon  the  listener  to  test  his  life  and  conduct  by 
that  depicted  in  the  story.  The  abstract  truth  is 
commended  to  him  in  concrete  form.  We  might 
call  such  illustrations,  which  stand  apart  from 
the  groups  previously  enumerated,  Narrative  Ex- 
amples, or  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  term  them, 
with  Jiilicher,  Illustrative  Instances. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reference  in  Mk  717  (Mt  1515) 
it  has  been  proposed  (cf.  Bugge,  op.  cit.  i.  pp.  59, 
15,  and  16)  to  regard  the  Paradox  as  a  class  of 
parable.  That  the  name  might  be  so  applied 
may,  in  the  light  of  Semitic  usage,  be  assumed  as 
probable,  though  there  is  wide  difference  of  view 
regarding  this  particular  passage  in  Mk.  and  Mt. 
Expositors  have  not,  however,  generally  made 
paradoxes  a  distinct  group  in  their  treatment  of 
the  parables. 

It  now  remains  to  ask  whether  there  is  another 
class  of  passages  that  should  be  brought  together 
under  the  head  of  Allegory.  This  question  has 
recently  been  much  discussed,  and  opinion  is  still 
widely  divided.  It  is  variously  affirmed  that,  even 
according  to  the  Synoptists,  Jesus  never  spoke  in 
allegories  (Weinel,  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu,  p.  30)  ;  or 
that  He  is  mistakenly  reported  by  them  as  so 
doing  (Jiilicher,  op.  cit.  i.  61  ff.  etc.)  ;  or  that  He 
did  make  use  of  allegories,  and  is  correctly  re- 
ported in  this  respect  (Bugge,  op.  cit.  i.  40  ff.  etc.). 
Allegory  (aW-qyopla,  aWriyopelv)  comes  from  dXXo, 
'  other,'  '  something  else,'  and  ayopefeiv, '  to  speak.' 
The  word  occurs  as  a  substantive  nowhere  in  the 
NT  or  in  Biblical  Greek,  nor  does  the  verb  appear 


except  in  Gal  4'24,  where  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  the 
participle  d\X?;Yopoi)/xei>os.  It  is  a  mode  of  speech 
whereby  one  thing  is  ostensibly  described  or  nar. 
rated,  while  the  primary  reference  is  to  something 
very  different.  It  is  thus  closely  akin  to  the  metsu 
phor  (wh.  see),  differing  from  it  in  consisting  not 
of  a  single  word  or  concept,  but  of  a  series  of  con- 
cepts belonging  to  the  same  realm,  and  so  related 
as  to  form  together  a  continuous  and  intelligible 
narrative.  Since  the  several  details  are  intro- 
duced,  not  because  they  are  the  component  parts 
of  a  vivid  and  artistic  picture,  but  because  of  their 
suitability  to  portray  the  desired  meaning  the 
best  of  allegories  are  marked  by  some  degree  of 
artificiality  and  incongruity.  The  attentive  lis- 
tener is  made  aware  that  the  story  is  being  told  to 
convey  some  deeper  meaning  and  not  for  its  own 
sake.  Often  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  de- 
termine what  this  is  until  the  allegory  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  interpreted.  In  other  instances 
the  setting  in  which  it  occurs  may  afford  the  needed 
clue.  To  understand  it  fully,  he  must  he  able  to 
translate  the  terms  one  by  one  and  read  their 
hidden  meaning.  Naturally  no  one  but  the  framer 
of  the  allegory  can  be  his  infallible  guide  in  this. 
In  the  similitude  and  parable  we  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  seeking  for  any  meaning  beyond  that  which 
the  words  usually  bear,  whereas  in  the  allegory  the 
deeper,  hidden  significance  is  of  first  importance. 
Are  there  sections  in  the  Gospels  of  which  this  is 
true  ?  It  seems  to  be,  to  some  degree,  in  at  least 
five.  Three  are  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  namely, 
the  accounts  of  the  Sower  (Mk  43-«-  "-»  Mt  13i9' 
18-23,  Lk  8«-s.  ii-is),  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mk 
121-12,  Mt  21*3-46,  Lk  209-W),  and  of  the  Tares  (Mt 
1324-."*.  S6-43)  j  and  two  are  from  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  Door  of  the  Sheepfold  (Jn  101"16),  and  the  Vine 
and  the  Branches  (151"8).  In  each  of  these,  except 
the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation is  expressly  added,  while  in  this  latter  the 
setting,  the  comments,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  narration,  suggest  an  allegory.  According  to 
the  definition  given  above,  none  of  the  five  pas- 
sages can  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  and  fully  de- 
veloped allegory,  because  each  has  unimportant 
details  that  are  not,  and  clearly  were  not  intended 
to  be,  interpreted.  They  are  introduced  as  natural 
parts  of  the  picture,  without  reference  to  a  hidden 
meaning.  For  instance,  in  the  Sower  no  deeper 
meaning  attaches  to  the  way,  the  thirty,  sixty,  and 
hundredfold,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  carefully 
developed  allegory.  The  Wicked  Husbandmen  and 
the  Tares  are  better  examples  of  allegory;  but 
even  in  these  there  are  several  features  without 
allegorical  significance.  The  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  differ  quite  markedly  from  those  in  the 
Synoptics.  The  literal  and  the  figurative  are 
blended  in  such  an  unusual  way  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  commentators  to  agree  in 
their  classification.  In  ch.  10,  following  the  first 
interpretation  (vv.7"10)  comes  a  second  (vv. ,  -  ), 
which  seems  to  presuppose  a  closely  related  nut 
really  different  allegory.  Or  we  can  regard  these 
last  verses  as  a  new  allegory  with  continuous  in- 
terpretation. The  discourse  of  ch.  15  is  ot  exacuy 
the  same  type;  parallel  to  '  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd '  we  there  have  '  I  am  the  true  vine.'  Besioes 
lacking  the  unity  that  usually  marks  the  allegory, 
these  Johannine  sections  contain  many  terms  va* 
have  no  significance  beyond  that  °elon^nS  , 
them  in  ordinary  speech.  It  seems,  nevertteWj, 
more  correct  to  class  them  as  allegories  than  to 
call  them  parables  with  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, or  collections  of  related  metaphors. 

In  addition  to  these  passages  there  are  n™8™?^^ 
where  little  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Evanpehs  Minders  ^ 
some  details  alle?orically,  for  they  surest,  ever »  ™e£  refer. 
give,  such  an  interpretation.  By  way  of  lllu8tra"°ilL]  s0  also 
ence  to  the  whole  and  the  sick  (Mk  2")  may  he  cited, 
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the  takin"  away  of  the  bridegroom  220),  and  the  blind  who 
lead  the  blind  (Mt  1514,  Lk  639).  Jiilieher  maintains  that  they 
looked  on  all  parables  as  allegories.  They  have  given,  it  is 
true  few  allegorical  interpretations,  and  have  not  often  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  such  treatment  necessary,  but  this  is  only 
Wause  their  practice  is  not  in  accord  with  their  theorv. 
Whenever  they  reflect  (as  they  do  in  Mk  410-12.  &<W4  ||  Mt  1310-15. 
■MS-  Lk  89-W),  thev  think  of  parables  as  always  veiling  a  hidden 
mea'nin"-  one  hard  to  be  understood  and  intelligible  to  the  dis- 
ciples themselves  only  after  interpretation.  This  conception, 
«s  was  stated  above,  is  not  held  to  be  their  own  creation,  but  is 
thought  to  be  one  that  came  to  them  from  the  age  of  the 
Jewish-Hellenistic  literature.  It  was  the  product  of  scribal 
activity.  Such  an  explanation  is  open  to  serious  question.  It 
inav  be  doubted  whether  existing  evidence  proves  that  the 
notion  of  mystery  belonged  so  exclusively  to  this  later  period. 
It  is  true  that  with  the  decadence  of  prophecy  men  looked  for 
tho  message  of  God  in  what  had  been  said  rather  than  in  what 
was  being  said,  and  that  the  allegorical  method  of  exegesis  was 
assiduously  cultivated.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  Gospels 
indicate  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Evangelists  wrote,  the 
words  of  Jesus  received  to  some  extent  like  treatment ;  but  that 
it  went  to  the  length  that  this  theory  supposes  is  not  attested. 
Such  a  claim  could  be  more  reasonably  made  for  the  Church 
Fathers  and  the  interpreters  of  later  generations.  From  post- 
Apostolic  days  even  down  to  the  present  the  prevailing  method 
of  exegesis  has  been  allegorical.  (On  its  prevalence  in  Alex- 
andrian and  Palestinian  circles  before  and  after  Christ,  see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Allegory,'  i.  p.  64.)  Representatives  (e.g. 
Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Maldonatus)  of  sounder  interpretation 
have  not  been  altogether  wanting,  but  they  have  been  little 
heeded.  There  is  no  parable  or  detail  of  a  parable  that  has  not 
received  many  and  conflicting  interpretations.  The  judge  of 
Lk  Is2,  for  example,  according  to  some  stands  for  God,  and 
according  to  others  for  the  devil.  Elsewhere  results  are  no  less 
incongruous  (e.g.  Mt2428,  Lk  1737 ;  Mt  2443f.,  Lk  1239f. ;  Lk  115-8). 
So  great  was  the  contradiction,  that  in  the  17th  cent,  the  thesis 
was  proposed  that  parables  should  not  be  used  as  a  source  of 
doctrine,  but  only  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  was  other- 
wise established* ('  theologia  parabolica  non  est  argumentativa,' 
cf.  Jiilieher.  op.  eit.  i.  p.  277).  The  form  of  the  disciples'  ques- 
tion (Mk  410f. ,  cf.  33.34)  might  at  first  incline  us  to  agree  that 
the  Church  Fathers  were  but  following  the  Synoptists,  were  it 
not  that  so  many  parables  are  recorded  without  even  suggestion 
that  they  need  interpretation.  Jiilieher  finds  it  a  priori  im- 
probable that  a  popular  teacher,  who  expressed  himself  without 
any  considerable  deliberation  or  preparation,  should  employ 
such  a  highly  artificial,  rhetorical  form  as  the  allegory.  This 
tends  to  veil  rather  than  to  reveal,  and  belongs  to  the  writer 
rather  than  to  the  speaker.  He  concedes  that  Jesus  may  on 
occasion  have  made  metaphorical  or  allegorical  application  of 
certain  suggestive  details  of  some  parable,  but  finds  little  or  no 
evidence  of  His  having  done  so.  Everything  indicates,  rather, 
that  all  the  passages  to  which  we  have  alluded  derive  their 
allegorical  features  and  interpretations  from  the  writers. 
Originally,  as  spoken  by  Jesus,  the  Synoptic  accounts  were 
parables  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  term. 

This  extreme  position  of  Professor  Jiilieher  has  been  opposed 
by  many,  and  unqualifiedly  approved  by  few.  Admitting  the 
proclivity  of  Jesus'  hearers,  by  reason  of  their  traditions,  to 
give  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  many  details,  admitting 
that  this  might  be  increasingly  done  as  men  recalled  these  dis- 
courses and  reflected  on  their  import  and  sought  to  apply  them 
to  existing  conditions,  still  to  deny  to  Jesus  all  allegorical 
application  of  details  and  restrict  Him  to  simple  comparison, 
is  unwarranted.  If  along  with  comparison  (e.g.  Mt  2337  [Lk 
13341  1016  [Lk  103].  Lk  1(18)  He  made  frequent  use  of  metaphor, 
as  the  Gospels  indicate  (e.g.  Mk  534  1021  [Mt  1921,  Lk  1822]  1240 
[Lk  204,])t  an(j  jf  ye  expanded  comparison  into  parable,  is  it 
unwarrantable  to  assume  that  occasionally  metaphor  might  be 
bo  extended  as  to  become  virtually  an  allegory?  As  long  as 
such  an  interpretation  of  suggestive  particulars  contributes  in 
a  natural  way  to  the  enforcement  of  the  main  lesson,  it  cannot 
be  considered  irrelevant  or  artificial.  Weinel  has  pointed  out 
Uhe  Bildersprache  Jem  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Er- 
forschung seines  inneren  Lebens2, 1906)  that  in  its  psychological 
ongin  the  parable  is  closely  akin  to  the  allegory.  It  springs 
onen  from  some  suggestive  analogy  of  detail  which  might  well 
tie  made  evident  in  the  progress  of  the  discourse.  Such  an 
assumption  does  not,  to  be  sure,  account  for  all  the  allegorical 
reatures  that  a  sound  exegesis  will  discover  in  the  Gospels,  but 

e"ki  \us  t0  u"derstand  how  Jesus  may,  in  the  case  of  some 
parables,  have  added  an  application  distinctly  allegorical,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  account  of  the  Sower.  And  if  He  wished  to 
WiieS1  !?  Hls  enemie8  such  thoughts  as  are  contained  in  the 
wit  h  '  1I"?bandmen,  could  they  have  been  more  suitably  pre- 
Wm  •  '  «  great  8ervice  of  Jiilieher  and  of  B.  Weiss  before 
am?  '".  I ,?!cvtually  discrediting  false  methods  of  interpretation 
But  „  ,t,Ushlne  true.  can  hardlv  receive  too  great  recognition. 
j.J;  extravagances  and  present  danger  of  their  perpetuation 
,™  lu"Hsh  adequate  reason  for  denying  to  Jesus  the  use  of 
able  th  "r  of  Parable8  so  developed  as  to  be  hardly  distinguish- 
our  classifl  °t"'    We  accoruinS1y  admit  allegory  as  a  division  of 

,?•  *»*pose — Why  did  Jesus  make  use  of  par- 
ties >  It,  would  occur  to  hardly  any  reader  of  the 
wspels  to-day  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  their  purpose, 
Parw  "0t  for  tlle  statements  of  the  Synoptists. 
frames  hive  been  used  by  teachers  of  all  ages  to 


unfold  and  enforce  their  instruction.  Was  it  other- 
wise with  Jesus  ?  Is  it  otherwise,  for  example,  in 
His  use  of  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ?  The 
passage  which  occasions  the  perplexity  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '  And  when  he  was  alone,  they  that  were 
about  him  with  the  twelve  asked  of  him  the  par- 
ables. And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  you  is  given 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God:  but  unto 
them  that  are  without,  all  things  are  done  in 
parables  :  that  [i'raj  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not 
perceive,  and  hearing  they  may  hear,  and  not 
understand;  lest  haply  they  should  turn  again, 
and  it  should  be  forgiven  them.  And  he  saith  unto 
them,  Know  ye  not  this  parable  ?  and  how  shall 
ye  know  all  the  parables  ?  And   with  many 

such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them,  as 
they  were  able  to  hear  it.  And  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them  :  but  privately  to  his  own 
disciples  he  expounded  all  things'  (Mk41°-12-S;i-  **, 
cf.  Mt  13io»-34ff.,  Lk8»«-)-  These  words  are  beset 
with  difficulty  from  any  point  of  view.  Taken  by 
themselves  they  affirm  that  parables  lead  to  the 
hardening  of  men's  hearts,  and  were  intended  so 
to  do.  Notwithstanding  differences  in  statement, 
all  three  accounts  are  in  substantial  agreement  as 
to  this.  It  is  instinctively  felt,  however,  that  Jesus 
could  not  possibly  have  entertained  a  purpose  so 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  His  whole  ministry. 
He  went  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  To  win,  not  to  harden  ;  to  enlighten,  not  to 
mystify,  was  ever  His  endeavour.  Otherwise,  why 
should  He  express  surprise  at  the  failure  of  His 
hearers  to  comprehend  His  parables  ?  Why  should 
He  exhort  them  to  hear  ?  Can  we  think  that  He 
would  mock  at  their  helplessness  ?  Why  should 
He  speak  to  His  own  disciples  as  well  as  to  the 
multitude  in  parables  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand without  interpretation  ?  Does  not  the  par- 
able of  the  Sower,  to  which  these  words  are  joined, 
imply  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  classes, 
even  though  all  do  not  alike  heed  and  profit  by 
what  is  heard  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  statements 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Jesus  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning.  While  this  is  generally  conceded,  there 
is  disagreement  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  qualified 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  should  be  done.  A 
few  have  resorted  to  text  emendation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  difficulties,  but  most  have  preferred 
to  keep  the  form  and  seek  for  a  new  interpretation. 
Some  expositors  suppose  that  the  truths  needful  for 
salvation  were  not  presented  after  this  manner, 
but  in  a  way  intelligible  to  all.  What  is  here  said 
refers  only  to  parables  dealing  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the 
one  mystery  of  its  gradual  development.  Or  this 
reference  is  limited  to  the  parables  of  this  chapter, 
or  to  the  parables  of  Judgment.  Such  teaching, 
being  suited  only  to  those  who  are  already  disciples, 
is  so  conveyed  that  they  alone  receive  it,  while 
outsiders  hear  without  understanding.  The  im- 
probability and  unnaturalness  of  such  a  supposition 
are  too  apparent  to  need  refutation.  The  harshness 
of  the  view  is  softened  by  assuming  that  the  un- 
receptive  and  unworthy  multitude  already  stood 
self-condemned  because  of  their  rejection  of  the 
message  of  salvation.  Teaching  in  parables  is 
part  of  their  just  punishment,  and  serves  also  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  those  who  may  become 
receptive.  Another  way  of  removing  the  harshness 
is  to  say  that  the  parable,  while  executing  God's 
judgment,  was  at  the  same  time  a  merciful  pro- 
vision, preventing  an  increase  of  guilt.  Had  the 
unreceptive  understood  what  was  taught  in  these 
parables  regarding  Jesus  and  themselves,  or  had  it 
been  spoken  openly,  they  would  have  added  to 
existing  sins  those  of  hate  and  blasphemy,  and 
fallen  into  a  passion,  making  all  hearing  impossible 
for  themselves  and  others. 
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A  different  explanation  is  proposed  by  those  who 
see  here  the  enunciation  of  a  pedagogical  purpose. 
No  class  of  hearers,  not  even  the  disciples,  can 
understand  the  truth  so  presented,  but  the  recep- 
tive will  reveal  themselves  by  their  questions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  while  the  unrecep- 
tive  remain  indifferent,  and  thereby  make  clear  the 
hopelessness  of  their  condition.  Plain  speech  would 
have  been  equally  unintelligible  to  such  hearers, 
whereas  the  parable  was  calculated  to  quicken  in 
them  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  if  anything  could.  This, 
again,  is  a  very  improvable  supposition.  Another 
interpretation  sees  in  these  words  a  reference  not 
to  intellectual  comprehension,  but  to  the  inner 
spiritual  appropriation  of  the  truth  set  forth. 
Jesus  seeks  for  this  on  the  part  of  all,  but  finds  it 
wanting  in  those  who  were  dulled  and  hardened  in 
their  short-sighted  self-righteousness  and  super- 
ficial self-satisfaction.  Their  hearing  is  as  though 
they  heard  not.  The  parables  are  thus  a  summons 
to  the  conscience  of  the  hearer,  and  bring  about 
a  separation  between  the  receptive  and  the  unre- 
ceptive. 

Professor  Julicher,  together  with  other  recent 
writers,  accepts  the  verses  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning,  but  assigns  them  to  the  Evangelists. 
When  Jesus'  words  were  collected  after  His  death, 
the  large  proportion  of  parabolic  material  attracted 
attention.  An  explanation  was  sought,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  par- 
ables were  addressed,  and  in  their  attitude  toward 
Jesus.  The  multitude  had  not  accepted  Him  as 
the  Messiah.  What  had  happened  must  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  Divine  plan.  This  plan 
had  been  fulfilled  through  the  use  of  parables. 
Paul's  teaching  in  Ro  9-11  is  here  applied  by  the 
Evangelists  to  the  history  of  Jesus.  J.  Weiss, 
indeed,  holds  that  Mk.  was  acquainted  with 
Romans,  and  followed  St.  Paul  {Die  Schriften  des 
NT,  i.  p.  101).  Whatever  may  be  thought  as 
to  the  dependence,  the  likeness  of  conception  is 
obvious. 

This  explanation  has  in  its  favour  a  full  and 
frank  recognition  of  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the 
avoidance  of  forced  and  unnatural  interpretation. 
Many  who  think  that  the  passage  goes  back  to 
Jesus  admit  that  the  Evangelists  in  their  report 
have  been  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  hos- 
tility and  opposition  of  unbelieving  Israel,  so  pro- 
nounced at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
explanation  gains  added  support  from  the  fact 
that  the  existing  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the 
words  of  Jesus,  but  is  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
appended  comments  of  the  Evangelists.  Still,  it 
cannot  yet  lay  just  claim  to  the  validity  of  a 
demonstration.  That  the  Evangelists  should  feel 
the  need  of  accounting  for  the  large  proportion  of 
parabolic  material  in  Jesus'  teaching  is  not  obvious. 
The  proportion  in  Mk.,  with  whom  we  have  pri- 
marily to  do,  is  not  striking.  We  should  need  to 
postulate,  what  many  deny,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Logia.  Again,  if  the  Evangelists  evolved  this 
whole  conception,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  they 
should  make  so  little  use  of  it.  Writers  are  not 
wont  thus  to  forget  or  neglect  their  own  pet 
hypotheses,  as  Mk.  apparently  did,  even  in  the 
course  of  ch.  4.  Could  he  fail  to  notice,  too,  how 
his  theory  was  contradicted  by  the  readiness 
with  which  Jesus'  hearers  understood  the  account 
of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  ?  With  all  their 
freedom  in  transmitting  Jesus'  words,  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  writers  would  venture  upon  an 
entirely  new  creation  of  this  kind  at  so  late  a 
date? 

There  is  greater  likelihood  that  we  have  to  do 
in  this  passage  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  has  been  modified,  or  received  a 
false  emphasis.    At  what  stage  of  the  development 


of  the  Gospels  the  change  took  place  we  cannot  be 
certain.  The  lack  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of 
His  hearers  and  the  growing  opposition  of  which 
we  learn  in  the  Gospels,  may  have  caused  Jesus  to 
apply  to  His  ministry  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (691).  The  outcome  of  His  mission  might 
appear,  on  first  thought,  to  be  a  repetition  of  this 
experience ;  but  a  deeper  insight  revealed  as  true 
what  the  parables  of  this  chapter  (Mk  4)  teach 
The  despair  of  the  prophet's  words  receives  its 
answer.  That  it  was  the  Evangelists  who  first 
brought  this  OT  quotation  into  such  connexion 
can  be  doubted,  though  we  can  no  longer  he  certain 
of  its  exact  application,  and  though  the  text  does 
not  seem  here  to  be  in  order.  If  Jesus  used  the 
words  ironically,  they  might  be  cherished  by  the 
Christians  of  the  later  days  of  conflict  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  Divine  purpose.  There  is,  in  any  case 
too  much  contradictory  evidence  to  admit  of  our 
receiving  them  as  the  deliberate  statement  of  Jesus' 
intention. 

3.  Interpretation. — In  what  sense  is  it  permis- 
sible to  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  a  parable  ? 
If  we  mean  thereby  an  allegory,  the  need  of  trans- 
lating its  terms  into  their  equivalents  is  evident. 
This  will  be  required  by  the  hearer  in  more  or  less 
fulness,  according  to  circumstances.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Synoptists  (Mk  41M3-  ss-34  \\ )  are  then 
comprehensible  so  far  as  they  may  refer  to  alle- 
gories, but  can  the  same  be  claimed  if  the  remain- 
ing parabolic  material  is  likewise  included?  By 
some  it  is  said  that  it  can  be  for  the  narrative 
parables,  or  parables  in  the  restricted  meaning  of 
the  term.  Similitude  and  Illustrative  Instance  are 
excepted,  as  necessarily  clear  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  introduced,  but  narrative  parables,  being 
complete  and  independent  accounts,  require  inter- 
pretation. The  hearer  is  as  little  aware  of  their 
real  significance  as  was  David  when  listening  to 
Nathan's  story  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  (2  S 
]  2lff-)-  This  view  evidently  represents  Jesus  as  wont 
to  relate  incidents  that  had  no  apparent  connexion 
with  what  was  being  said  or  done,  and  then  to  add  an 
application,  as  the  moral  is  appended  to  the  fable. 
One,  for  instance,  who  heard  about  the  Treasure  in 
the  field  (Mt  13«),  or  the  Two  Debtors  (Lk  7SIW0), 
would  have  no  reason  to  think  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  the  duties  of  the  sons  of  the  Kingdom, 
until  it  was  demanded  by  the  application.  The 
Gospels  are  not  responsible  for  this  theory,  for 
they  do  not  give  the  impression  that  Jesus  kept 
His  hearers  in  suspense.  Either  an  explicit  state- 
ment, as  in  the  first  example,  or  the  occasion,  as 
in  the  second,  left  commonly  no  doubt  as  to  the 
topic  under  discussion.  Furthermore,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  making  such  a  distinction 
between  this  group  of  parables  and  the  Similitudes 
and  Illustrative  Examples.  Two  parts  are  here 
essential  to  constitute  a  parable,  the  illustration 
and  the  truth  illustrated.  That  the  illustration  ap- 
pears in  a  slightly  modified  form  does  not  in™™ 
a  change  in  the  parable's  essential  character.  And 
can  we  suppose  that  Jesus  ever  told  the  people  one 
story,  or  a  series  of  stories,  and  withheld  all  indi- 
cation of  His  purpose?  What  could  he  expected 
to  result  therefrom  beyond  a  little  entertainment. 
And  even  this  would  be  of  short  duration,  unless 
the  stories  were  longer  than  most  of  our  parames. 
How  can  we  harmonize  the  fact  that  the  parages, 
as  they  now  stand,  set  forth  in  unparalleled  clear- 
ness and  beauty  the  deepest  truths  of  tteS«Fi 
with  the  assumption  that  they  were  used  by  •> &»* 
as  a  means  of  punishing  the  unrepentan',  by  nramg 

the  truth  ?  tMtiv« 

It  is  not  improbable  that  oftentimes  the  illus™"v 
half  of  a  parable  alone  was  preserved  by  trad raw- 
In  such  cases  we  can  speak  of  interpretation  n 
mean  thereby  the  discovery  of  the  original  sewn* 
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and  application,  whether  this  service  is  performed 
by  the  Evangelists  or  undertaken  by  their  inter- 
preters. Such  an  understanding  of  the  term  is, 
however,  misleading,  as  it  obviously  does  not  re- 
present the  thought  of  Mk  4  and  parallels.  The 
demand  of  these  passages  is  satisfied  only  when 
we  assume  that  interpretation  means  an  unfolding 
of  details  such  as  is  provided  for  the  story  of  the 
Siwer.  This  would  not  be  required  for  all  para- 
bolic material,  but  only  for  those  parables  that 
were  considered  to  be  allegories.  We  have  found 
above  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  many  were 
included  by  the  Synoptists  in  such  a  point  of 
view.  A  priori  considerations  or  ingenious  con- 
jecture cannot  decide  the  question,  but  only  the 
internal  evidence  discovered  by  detailed  exegetical 
study. 

4.  Transmission  and  Yalue.— Have  the  Evan- 
gelists rightly  understood  and  faithfully  reported 
Jesus'  parables?  Had  the  tradition,  upon  which 
they  were  dependent,  preserved  an  exact  recollec- 
tion of  His  words  and  their  application  ?  The 
parables  were  quite  certainly  spoken  originally  in 
Aramaic,  and  many  of  them,  after  being  preserved 
for  a  time  by  oral  tradition,  may  have  first  been 
written  down  in  this  same  language.  But  even  if 
the  bulk  of  them  were  first  written  in  Greek,  we 
should,  of  course,  still  possess  them  only  in  trans- 
lation. The  possibility  of  modification  accordingly 
exists,  even  ji  an  earnest  endeavour  at  historical 
accuracy,  as  we  conceive  of  it,  could  be  postulated. 
A  comparison  of  the  records  of  even  the  shortest 
parable  appearing  in  all  the  Gospels,  or  in  two  of 
them,  reveals  many  variations.  While  the  major 
part  are  trifling,  others  may  affect  materially  the 
meaning  and  structure  of  the  parable.  In  the 
description  of  patching  the  old  garment,  for  in- 
stance (Mk  221,  Mt  916,  Lk  586),  the  casual  reader  of 
the  English  notes  the  striking  variation  in  Luke. 
The  defenders  of  the  validity  of  the  several  ac- 
counts in  all  their  details  have  been  wont  to  ex- 
plain the  divergences  by  advancing  the  hypothesis 
of  the  use  of  the  same  parable  on  different  occa- 
sions. In  some  parables  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk. 
such  a  view  may  be  advocated  with  a  show  of 
reason,  but  when  these  two  Gospels  are  following 
Mk.  it  has  little  support.  There  are  parables, 
furthermore,  like  the  one  just  noted  and  the  Sower 
and  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  that  are  spoken 
under  conditions  and  with  applications  so  much 
alike  and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar  as  to  ex- 
clude any  thought  of  repetition.  The  differences 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  are  unquestion- 
able, and  they  leave  the  interpreter  no  choice.  He 
must  seek  to  ascertain  the  original  form  of  the 
parable.  If  we  say  that  these  differences  existed 
in  the  sources,  we  simply  carry  the  problem  back 
to  an  earlier  stage  and  contribute  nothing  to  its 
solution  ;  and  even  then  the  personal  equation  of 
the  Evangelist  enters  in,  through  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  his  narrative.  When 
we  observe  Mt.'s  tendency  to  group  material,  re- 
vealed in  so  many  connexions,  we  can  but  conclude 
that  this  purpose,  rather  than  special  knowledge 
of  the  occasion,  has  often  determined  the  setting 
of  his  parables.  A  comparative  study  shows  that 
each  of  the  Synoptists  has  peculiarities  which  reveal 
themselves  in  his  report.  Lk.'s  interest  in  the 
individual  and  his  love  of  the  beautiful  are  as 
noticeable  as  Mt.'s  regard  for  the  OT  and  discovery 
of  allegorical  meanings. 

If  the  existing  evidence  proves  that  Jesus'  words 
were  not  at  first  treated  as  unalterably  holy,  it 
unes  not,  on  the  other  hand,  show  that  there  was 
such  freedom  as  to  cast  doubt  on  all  His  reported 
saying,  or  justify  giving  them  a  value  secondary 
to  that  of  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels, 
notwithstanding   differences,  the   Synoptists  show 


such  essential  agreement  that  we  feel  little  doubt 
regarding  most  parables.  The  wonder  is  that  there 
should  be  so  little  divergence,  even  though  so  short 
a  period  .separated  our  records  and  their  Aramaic 
sources  from  the  original  utterances.  It  can  be 
urged  in  explanation  that  Jesus'  teaching  was  too 
well  remembered  to  admit  of  the  incorporation  of 
new  creations.  What  He  had  said  became  early 
a  precious  heritage  for  all  believers,  and,  besides, 
the  parables  are  of  a  character  to  make  them 
especially  well  remembered.  Their  freshness, 
beauty,  and  earnestness  attest  their  originality 
and  faithful  transmission,  as  does  also,  in  a 
special  degree,  their  suitability  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  teaching  in  whose  service  they  are 
employed.  That  they  can  be  so  varied  and  at 
the  same  time  so  simple,  excites  wonder.  One 
turns  from  Rabbinical  literature  to  the  parables 
of  Jesus  with  an  increased  appreciation  of  their 
literary  excellence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marked 
contrast  in  dignity  and  grandeur  of  theme.  Nor 
is  there  any  writer  of  early  Christian  literature 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  field  beside  the  Master. 
An  observation  of  the  details  and  relationships  of 
common  life  and  an  appreciation  of  their  signi- 
ficance is  revealed  that  is  unparalleled.  We  gain 
an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  Himself,  as 
well  as  into  His  teaching,  that  is  afforded  by  hardly 
any  other  portions  of  the  Gospels.  The  parables 
are  rightly  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Evangelical  tradition,  and  they  will  so  continue 
when  their  right  to  be  heard  in  their  simplicity  is 
generally  recognized. 

Literature. — The  most  important  work  of  recent  date  on  the 
Parables  and  their  exposition  is  A.  Jiilicher's  Die  Gleichni  sred  en 
Jesu,  Freiburg,  1899.  See  also  C.  A.  Bugge,  Die  Ilaupt-Para- 
beln  Jesu,  Giessen,  1903  ;  Heinrich  "Weinel,  Die  Bildersprache 
Jesu  in  Hirer  Bedeutung fiir  die  Erforschung  seines  inneren 
Zebens2.  Giessen,  1906  ;  '  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu,  zugleich  eine  An- 
leitung  zu  einem  quellenmassigen  Verstandnis  der  Evangelien,' 
Leipzig,  19H4  [a  volume  of  the  series  Aus  Natur  und  Geistes- 
wel(\\  Paul  Fiebig,  Alt-judische  Gleichnisse  und  die  Gleich- 
nisse Jesu,  Tubingen  u.  Leipzig,  1904  ;  8.  Goebel,  Die  Parabeln 
Jesu  melhodisch  ausgelegl,  Gotha, 1879-80  [Eng.  tr.  (Edin.  18S3) 
The  Parables  of  Jesus]  ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ,  London,  1882  ;  F.  L.  Steinmeye'%  Die  Parabeln  des 
Herm,  Berlin,  1S84;  E.  Winterbotham,  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (1898) ;  A.  L.  Lilley,  Adventus  Regni  (1907)  ;  artt.  in 
Hastings'  DB,  the  EBi,  and  the  PRE',  vol.  vi.  pp.  C8S-T03 
(Heinrici)  ;  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  Lives  of  Christ. 
For  further  literature,  see  J  ulicher,  op.  cit.  i.  pp.  203-322. 

W.  J.  MOULTON. 

PARACLETE  (it apd k\tit os) .— The  term  is  used 
only  in  RVm;  and  is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  Jn  21, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jn  1416-  *>  1526  16?.  For 
an  examination  of  the  Greek  word  and  its  cognates, 
see  '  Paraclete'  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  605  ft,  also  art. 
Advocate  in  present  work.  A  passive  meaning, 
'  called  to  one's  help,'  is  required  by  both  the  form 
and  the  classical  usage,  in  which  generally  the 
word  is  technical,  and  denotes  the  adviser  of  a 
defendant,  or  his  representative  and  counsel  in  a 
court  of  law.  Gradually  the  two  ideas  of  previous 
engagement  by  a  client  and  of  action  only  in  the 
court  or  presence  of  a  judge  fall  away,  and  the 
word  comes  to  denote  one  who,  in  something  of  a 
representative  character,  carries  on  the  cause  and 
promotes  the  interest  of  another. 

In  Philo  the  process  of  the  widening  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  used  by  him  sometimes  in  a  technical  and  sometimes  in 
a  more  general  sense,  may  almost  be  traced  (cf.  Hatch,  Essays 
in  Bibl.  Greek,  18->9,  82  f.),  without  the  assumption  of  any 
Johannine  dependence  upon  Philo.  In  the  Talin.  and  Targ.  the 
word  is  transliterated  B^i^?  or  N?  .  C2?-  1°  the  Targ.  at  Job 
3323  V75  is  rendered  '  paraclete,'  the  idea  being  apparently  that 
a  special  agency  from  God  is  needed  '  to  show  unto  man  what 
is  right,'  and  so  produce  repentance.  Pirke  Aboth,  iv.  15,  re- 
presents obedience  to  a  single  precept  of  the  Law  as  a  man's 
paraclete,  averting  punishment  from  him.  In  Shabb.  82a,  the 
technical  use  of  the  word  occurs,  and  the  passage  proceeds  to 
assert  that  repentance  and  good  works  act  in  a  similar  wav  as 
paracletes  for  a  man,  ensuring  his  salvation.  Similarly  B'aba 
bathra,  10«,  makes  all  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  paracletes 
between  Israel  and  the  Father  in  heaven.    The  two  daily  offer. 
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ings  and  the  sin-offering  (Zebahim,  lb)  are  paracletes,  interced- 
ing for  man  and  securing  the  favour  of  the  King.  In  Talmudic 
times,  consequently,  the  process  of  change  had  been  carried  so 
far  that  the  word  was  capable  of  an  impersonal  use,  and  even 
the  plants  of  Succoth  might  be  spoken  of  as  paracletes,  praying 
in  man's  behalf  for  rain  (Ta'  anith,  i.  63c).  An  earlier  stage  is 
occupied  by  the  Johannine  writings,  where  the  word  is  still 
personal,  though  the  strictly  passive  sense  had  already  gone, 
and  the  judicial  suggestiveness  was  disappearing. 

A  Babylonian  origin  has  been  claimed  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Paraclete  on  such  grounds  as  that  Nusku  is  persuaded  by  Ea 
and  Marduk  to  join  in  the  intervention  against  the  revolted  evil 
genii.  But  Nusku  was  only  a  messenger  of  Bel  (Jensen,  ZA 
xi.  29;  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  220  f.);  and  though  he  continued 
for  some  time  to  be  known  to  the  northern  Semites  (cf.  the 
Nerab  inscr.  in  Cooke,  North-Semitic  Inscr.  180  ff.),  his  assumed 
functions  differed  generally  from  those  of  a  paraclete,  and 
entirely  from  those  referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  term 
is  certainly  not  Babylonian  in  its  origin  ;  and  preparations  for 
its  NT  use  may  be  found  not  only  in  Philo  and  the  Targums, 
but  even  in  Ps  34?  and  Job  3323,  though  neither  Jesus  nor  the 
author  of  the  Johannine  literature  needed  such  preparations. 
Both  had  sufficient  literary  faculty  to  be  able  to  pass  without 
guidance  from  the  literal  to  a  metonymous  sense  of  a  word,  and 
to  place  it  appropriately  amid  new  connexions. 

The  term  is  applied  both  to  Christ  Himself  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  meanings  that  may  be  classified. 
Christ  is  referred  to  as  a  Paraclete  in  two  passages. 
1.  During  His  historic  manifestation  (cf.  'another' 
in  Jn  1416)  He  acted  in  two  ways  concurrently  upon 
men,  promoting  the  interests  of  God.  Immanently 
He  was  in  them  '  the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man '  (Jn  l9) ;  and  objectively  He  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  from  without  the  influence  of  His  ex- 
ample and  teaching.  It  is  in  the  latter  sphere  that 
His  provisional  work  as  Paraclete,  agent  for  God 
amongst  men,  is  to  be  found.  Evidently  He 
regarded  it  as  less  permanently  valuable  for  man 
than  the  indwelling  life,  which  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  would  enrich,  securing  thus  the  control  and 
the  development  of  the  regenerate  heart  from 
within ;  and  hence  He  could  say,  '  It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away '  ( Jn  167).  2  Since  Pente- 
cost, Christ  acts  as  Paraclete  for  man  with  God 
(1  Jn  21).  In  His  immanence  He  represents  all,  as 
His  propitiation  avails  for  all ;  but  specifically  His 
immanental  union  with  believers  is  made  more 
effective  by  their  attitude  of  consent  and  devotion, 
and  He  carries  on  their  cause  with  the  Father, 
covering  their  sins  and  acting  personally  in  their 
behalf  (cf.  He  7-5,  Ro  8s4,  Lk  223a  2334,  Jn  1724). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  is  the  Paraclete  of 
God  with  and  in  man,  sent  to  carry  on  His  cause 
and  to  make  perfect  the  surrender  to  Him  and  the 
service  of  His  people.  The  term  '  sent '  is  used 
officially  of  the  Spirit,  as  of  the  Incarnate  in  regard 
to  His  historical  manifestation.  The  distinction 
must  not  be  unduly  pressed  ;  but  the  Paraclete's 
work  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  themselves  is 
the  prominent  assurance  of  Jn  1416- 26,  His  work 
through  them  on  the  world  that  of  Jn  167ff-,  whilst 
Jn  1526f-  is  intermediate,  and  combines  the  qualify- 
ing grace  with  the  incitement  to  witness. 

The  Paraclete  is  not  mentioned  by  that  name 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels ;  but  His  functions  as 
such  are  referred  to  not  only  in  the  intimate  con- 
versation on  the  evening  of  the  betrayal,  but  in 
such  preparatory  words  as  Jn  l33  738f-  And  though 
the  word  is  Johannine,  the  teaching  has  its  parallels 
in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  1020,  Mk  13u,  Lk  ll13  1213 
2449) ;  and  the  general  idea  which  our  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists,  sought 
to  communicate  and  to  expand,  seems  to  have  been 
that  since  He  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  flesh 
to  promote  the  cause  of  God  in  His  disciples,  He 
would  act  in  heaven  as  their  representative  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would  come  to 
dwell  in  them  and  to  further  whatever  tended  to 
their  perfection  and  to  God's  glory. 

Literature.— To  the  works  cited  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  668,  add 
Welldon,  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  107  ff .  ;  G.  G.  Findlay  in 
Hxp.  Times,  xii.  (1901)  445  ;  and  Jastrow,  Diet,  of  Targ.  etc.,  s.v. 

B'W  R.  W.  Moss. 


PARADISE. -The  word  is  a  Persian  one  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  mildest 
and  most  benevolent  of  their  conquerors  Lil- 
most  words  with  sufficient  impetus  to  find  their 
way  into  another  language,  it  brings  with  it 
something  of  the  character  of  the  race  from 
which  it  comes.  It  means  something  that  the 
£T  receives  'Legion'  and  '  Prsetorium  *  from 
Rome  and  'Paradise'  from  Persia.  It  seems  in 
its  first  home  to  have  denoted  a  park-like  garden 
—  an  enclosure  fenced  in  from  evil  influences  out- 
side, and  yet  not  so  artificial  as  to  be  solely  the 
work  of  man  and  devoid  of  natural  landscape 
beauties.  Herds  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
found  a  happy  home  in  the  old  Persian  paradises 
(Xen.Cyr.  i.  3.  14,  Anab.  i.  2.  7).  But  a  word  enter- 
ing the  speech  of  a  strong  nation  does  not  remain 
unaltered.  The  strength  of  Israel  was  religious 
and  the  word  '  Paradise '  became  on  her  lips  re- 
stricted to  the  great  garden  where  God  at  the 
first  had  talked  with  man.  Paradise  became  to 
her  the  lost  Eden,  the  garden  of  the  four  rivers 
and  the  two  mystic  trees.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  the  Hebrew  that  anything  reli<nous 
should  remain  a  mere  memory.  In  process  of 
time  it  became  a  heavenly  and  an  inspiring  hope. 
A.  cool  and  fragrant  Paradise  awaits  the  faithful 
Hebrew  after  death.  The  Golden  Age  creates  the 
future  home  of  the  people  of  God. 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jewish  school  combated  this  conception  as  too 
materialistic  and  earthy.  The  popular  mind  saw 
nothing  attractive  in  the  allegorizing  which  taught 
that  Paradise  meant  '  virtue,'  and  the  trees  of  the 
garden  the  thoughts  of  spiritual  men.  The  strangely 
mingled  life  man  lives,  half  in,  half  out  of  the 
spiritual  world,  will  not  suffer  a  system  which 
ignores  so  large  a  portion  of  his  consciousness. 

This  was  its  meaning  to  the  mass  of  men  in 
Gospel  times.  It  appears  thrice  in  the  NT,— in 
Lk  2343,  in  2  Co  124,  and  in  Rev  27,— and  its  history 
on  the  sacred  page  seems  that  of  a  spiral  curve 
upwards.  St.  Paul's  reference  is  so  mystic  as  to 
remain  somewhat  indefinite,  yet  it  is  up  to  Paradise 
he  is  caught.  Rut  in  Revelation  the  spiritual 
meaning  shines  through  the  thin  veil  of  the  pic- 
torial promise  to  the  Ephesian  '  angel. ' 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  in  later  times  and 
outside  Scripture  the  word  seems  in  two  directions  to  take  a 
downward  slant :  first,  among  Mohammedans  as  applied  to 
their  carnal  heaven,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mediaeval  Church 
as  indicating  a  place  (the  Limbus  Patrum)  reserved  for  departed 
souls  who  are  only  in  partial  and  imperfect  communion  with 
the  faithful. 

Our  Lord's  solitary  use  of  the  word  constitutes 
by  far  its  greatest  interest  to  Christians.  He  who 
spoke  of  '  the  kingdom  of  God '  or  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  to  the  Apostles,  used  the  word  '  Paradise' 
to  the  dying  brigand  on  the  cross.  The  connota- 
tion of  a  term  rises  and  falls  with  the  mood  of 
the  speaker.  But  with  the  Speaker  on  this 
occasion,  His  mood  is  always  regulated  by  the 
receptivity  of  the  hearer.  This  man  never  knew 
much  of  any  world  beyond  his  own  world  of 
violence  and  rapine.  He  was  dying  now.  "W  hat 
he  needed  was  a  form  of  comfort — real  and  true, 
no  doubt,  but  such  as  he  could  reach  and  relish. 
He  was  writhing  in  thirst  and  agony,  and  the 
simple,  common,  current  idea  of  Paradise,  with 
its  rest  and  relief,  was  to  him,  for  the  time  being, 
the  chiefest  good.  The  hope  of  such  a  change 
was  a  simple  hope ;  but  a  plain  thought  may  be 
as  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  a  complex  one ;  just 
as  an  outline  may  be  as  correct  as  a  ™mms& 
portrait.  Anything  more  advanced  would  nave 
meant  nothing  to  the  repentant  robber.  He  vno 
'  knew  what  was  in  man  '  gave  the  promise,  bee, 
further,  art.  '  Paradise '  in  Hastings'  DB,  and  we 
Literature  cited  there. 
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Literature.— As  bearing  upon  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  special 
rpf  mavbemade  to  Salmond,  Christian  Doct.  of  Immortality, 
346  ft  •  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  600  f.  ;  W.  H.  Brookfield,  Sermons, 
13  ff  •  Cairns,  Christ  the  Morning  Star,  270  ff.  ;  Maclaren, 
Sermons  Preached  in  Manchester,  i.  160  ff. ;  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
The  Intermediate  State,  152  ft. ;  R.  E.  Hutton,  The  Soul  in  the 
Unseen  World,  155 ff.  M.  P.  JOHNSTONE. 

PARADOX.— The  paradoxes  of  the  Gospels  may- 
be divided  into  three  kinds.  (1)  Truth  may  be 
expressed  in  a  way  to  shock  opinion  from  its 
dogmatic  slumber.  Brief  and  vivid  statements 
are  made  without  qualification  or  explanation  ; 
metaphors  are  used  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
stimulate  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  give  a 
definite  picture  of  the  truth ;  a  contrast  which 
will  force  the  hearer  to  think  for  himself  is  pre- 
ferred to  an  argument  which  he  need  only  follow. 
'  Paradoxes,'  it  has  been  said,  '  are  the  burrs  of 
literature— they  stick.'  (2)  Truth  often  appears 
paradoxical  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  because 
it  runs  contrary  to  current  conventions.  Our  view 
of  men  and  things  contains  little  knowledge,  but 
much  opinion.  Custom  alone  makes  us  forget 
that  we  are  living  upon  a  volcano,  until  the 
revelation  of  some  new  truth  revolutionizes  all. 
So  the  fact  that  the  world  moves  appeared  para- 
doxical enough  in  the  16th  century.  Its  strange- 
ness was  due  to  the  environment  into  which  it 
was  thrust.  (3)  But  sometimes  the  most  adequate 
expression  of  a  truth  that  we  can  reach  still 
retains  its  paradoxical  character  in  spite  of  time 
and  familiarity,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  the  con- 
ceptions united  in  its  expression.  We  believe  that 
the  opposition  is  harmonized  in  reality,  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
reconciliation. 

Each  of  these  three  kinds  of  paradox  may  be 
abundantly  illustrated  from  the  Gospels ;  and 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  exemplify  all  three  (Mt  539,  Jn  1224-25). 

1.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  naturally 
took  the  form  of  condensed  and  vivid  aphorisms. 
Systematic  discourse,  such  as  a  moral  philosopher 
might  attempt,  would  not  have  been  appropriate. 
It  conld  hardly  have  been  recorded  ;  it  would  not 
have  been  understood.  Moreover,  Jesus  was 
setting  forth  fundamental  principles  which  could 
not  be  demonstrated,  but  appealed  directly  to  the 
moral  intuition  for  acceptance  (Mt  53ff-  39fr/).  Fur- 
ther, He  often  suggested  spiritual  truths  through 
analogies  or  metaphors,  which,  however  suggestive, 
cannot  be  pressed  in  detail  (Mt  ll13  17-°,  Lk  1825, 
Jn  133'17).  Again  we  find  contrasts  that  were 
clearly  intended  to  enforce  reflexion  (Mt  71"6 
lO34"39,  Lk  1426,  Jn  1512- ").  In  short,  Jesus  would 
naturally  avoid  expressions  which  could  be  taken 
quite  literally  (Mt  538"41  1821- 22  634  251"13).  For  He 
came  to  give  a  new  spirit  to  the  world,  not  to  lay 
doJ«  a  detailed  scheme  of  life  and  order  of  society, 
which  in  time  must  have  become  antiquated,  if  not 
lifeless. 

2.  The  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  Jesus, 
though  foreshadowed  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  formalism  that 
?no,fi  Jewish  life  in  His  day  (Mt  1510-20, 
Mk  2*28  3i-6).    More  paradoxical  still  must  have 

rfffoo?!  Hls  condemnation  of  the  Pharisees 
\m  231-3"),  His  friendship  with  publicans  and 
sinners  (Mt  99-*3,  Mk  2«- *«,  Lk  19*-"),  His  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah  (Mk  1045  82'-;;8). 

3.  finally,  there  is  the  important  class  in  which 
opposite  and  apparently  conflicting  aspects  of 
~r.<  »fe,  and  duty  are  expressed  in  a  form 
tZ  t  i?6S  not  comp!etely  harmonize  them.  In 
nnitj  m8  of  Jesus  we  have  unworldly  simplicity 
1»».»  t  t  i  °rldly  shrewdness  (Mt  715  1016-  "  166 
onml  ■  1(*  "")>  tne  universal  beneficence  and 
impassion   of  God  bound    up  with  severe  and 


inexorable  justice  (Mt545  ll20"30  1815"35  201-18  2514"30)  ; 
we  have  the  great  and  deep  conceptions  of  life 
through  death,  joy  through  suffering,  love  through 
severance,  peace  through  conflict,  victory  through 
surrender,  self-realization  through  self-renuncia- 
tion, the  conquest  of  the  world  through  the  cross 
of  shame  (Lk  1425"33,  Jn  1224"26  1620-  33  1232).  Here 
are  the  profoundest  truths,  and  yet  the  most 
paradoxical,  for  they  are  expressed  through  ideas 
that  are  partially  contradictory  to  one  another. 
We  believe  that  if  we  could  apprehend  the  whole 
truth,  if  we  could  understand  through  and  through 
the  whole  meaning  and  purpose  of  creation,  we 
could  express  these  truths  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  shock  our  reason.  But  in  the  twilight  of  our 
knowledge  we  must  be  content  to  hold  fast  to 
half-truths,  none  of  which  is  quite  free  from 
error  or,  at  any  rate,  indefiniteness.  Some  who 
prefer  consistency  to  comprehensiveness  would 
sacrifice  one  part  of  the  antithesis  and  elaborate 
the  other.  But  though  these  may  play  a  useful 
part  in  the  dialectical  movement  of  progress,  they 
appear  to  be  further  removed  from  the  whole  truth 
than  those  who  embrace  the  seeming  contradiction, 
unable  to  fathom  its  depths,  yet  assured  that  in  it 
is  realized  a  perfect  reconciliation.  See  also  art. 
Parable,  p.  314a.  A.  J.  Jenkinson. 

PARALYSIS.— In  the  NT  the  terms  irapaXvTucds 
(Mt  91-",  Mk  21"12)  and  irapaXeXv^vos  (Lk  517"26) 
are  employed  to  designate  the  nervous  affection 
variously  known  as  paralysis  or  palsy.  Palsy 
commonly  denotes  loss  of  motor  power  in  a  muscle 
or  set  of  muscles,  and  is  equivalent  to  motor 
paralysis.  When  the  power  of  transmitting  sen- 
sory impressions  to  the  brain  centres  is  lost,  we 
have  sensory  paralysis.  The  affliction  is  due  to 
disease  of  the  cerebral  centres  or  of  the  nerves, 
owing  to  injury  or  morbid  changes.  In  some  cases 
the  paralysis  depends  on  removable  causes ;  most 
commonly,  however,  upon  alteration  of  structure 
involving  permanent  loss  of  function.  There  are 
two  forms  of  paralysis  :  hemiplegia,  where  one  side 
of  the  body  is  affected  ;  and  paraplegia,  where  the 
lower  limbs  are  rendered  useless.  In  the  instance 
above  given  in  the  Synoptics  the  term  used  by  Lk. 
(irapaXeXv/jJvos)  indicates  that  it  was  not  a  case  of 
hysterical  paralysis  where  a  shock  would  be  avail- 
able to  remove  the  trouble  (Bennett),  but  that  it 
was  rather  paralysis  arising  from  serious  nervous 
disease.  All  three  Evangelists  make  prominent 
the  impression  of  Divine  power  and  majesty  caused 
by  this  significant  healing  work  of  Jesus.  And 
St.  Luke  prefaces  his  account  with  the  additional 
reference  to  the  power  of  God.  '  The  power  of  the 
Lord  was  with  him  to  heal '  (ei's  rb  iao-dat).  All  the 
accounts  likewise  record  a  mighty  expectation  of 
healing  on  the  part  of  the  friends,  leading  them  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  path  to  the  great 
Healer  —  an  expectation  which  we  may  believe 
energized  also  in  the  one  to  be  healed.  The  com- 
bination of  a  vitalizing  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  the  activity  of  Divine  power  and  heal- 
ing purpose  in  Jesus,  was  precisely  such  as  was 
most  favourable  to  efficient  curative  action.  St. 
Luke's  account  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
his  record  of  our  Lord's  words  ascribing  His  heal- 
ing to  the  direct  action  of  the  Divine  power  (Lk 
ll20),  and  the  whole  compared  with  the  state- 
ment repeatedly  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  that  the  source  of  all  healing  power  (as 
of  true  wisdom)  was  in  the  Divine  indwelling  (see 
art.  Miracles).  For  the  question  arising  here  as 
to  the  connexion  between  the  infirmity  and  human 
sin,  see  art.  Impotence. 

The  case  of  the  Centurion's  servant  (Mt  85-13,  Lk 
72"10)  is  marked  by  one  feature  which  is  significant. 
The  patient  was   -grievously  tormented'   {SeivCis 
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j3ao-a.vit6fji.6vos),  where,  however,  the  description  is 
not  given  by  Luke,  but  by  Matthew.  The  indica- 
tion may  therefore  not  be  medical]  y  so  suggestive. 
Bennett  (Diseases  of  Bible)  inclines  to  regard  it  as 
a  case  probably  of  '  progressive  paralysis  attended 
by  muscular  spasms  and  involving  respiratory 
movements,'  while  Macalister  (art.  'Medicine'  in 
Hastings'  DB),  on  the  ground  of  Matthew's  de- 
scription of  the  pain  involved,  prefers  to  regard  it 
as  one  'possibly  of  spinal  meningitis.'  The  narra- 
tives are,  however,  not  medical,  and  their  central 
interest  lies  in  the  centurion's  ■  great  faith '  so 
warmly  eulogized  by  Jesus,  and  in  his  simple 
straightforward  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  and  authority  possessed  by  our  Lord.  He 
compares  it  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  and 
exercised  by  himself — on  the  one  hand  being  a 
power  derived  from  the  supreme  source  of  all 
authority,  and  on  the  other  being  absolute  in 
enforcing  and  obtaining  promptest  obedience.  It 
is  significant  that  our  Lord  accepts  this  conception, 
and  commends  in  the  fullest  fashion  the  faith  of 
which  it  was  a  part  (see  art.  Cukes). 

T.  H.  Weight. 

PARENTS.— 1.  Jewish  parents. — A  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  conjugal  relation  are 
necessary.  The  husband  was  supreme  in  the 
household ;  his  authority  recognized  by  the  wife 
• — and  here  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  polygamy 
was  permitted  by  the  Jewish  law,  the  principle  of 
'  one  man  one  wife '  had  won  general  acceptance. 
As  for  the  legal  status  of  the  wife,  the  provisions 
in  respect  to  some  things  (see  Divorce)  were  one- 
sided ;  but  her  position,  if  subordinate,  was  by  no 
means  one  of  absolute  dependence,  nor  was  she 
relegated  to  the  seclusion  common  in  other  Oriental 
nations.  The  husband  ruled  ;  the  wife's  influence 
in  all  domestic  concerns  was  great.  Fidelity  was 
expected  on  both  sides.  The  match  might  have 
been  arranged  by  other  parties  (see  MARRIAGE), 
but  the  relations  of  the  wedded  pair  would  be 
characterized  by  a  growing  love.  The  honourable 
position  of  the  faithful  wife  (Pr  3110"31)  would  be 
evidenced  in  countless  Jewish  homes.  To  the 
strong  attachment  of  husband  to  wife,  of  wife  to 
husband,  there  is  frequent  and  touching  allusion 
in  later  Jewish  literature.  It  would  make  itself 
felt  in  the  whole  family  life. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  conjugal  relation  should 
help  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relations  now 
to  be  considered,  viz.  the  parental,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  filial.  At  once  it  may  be  set  down 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
had  taken  deep  hold  in  Jewish  life.  As  Bousset 
(Bel.  d.  Jud.  402)  remarks,  it  was  not  forgotten  that 
in  the  Decalogue  the  duties  of  children  to  parents 
follow  immediately  upon  those  which  turn  on 
matters  religious  and  ritual.  The  requirements, 
it  should  be  noted  particularly,  place  both  parents 
on  the  same  level.  In  practice  the  supremacy  of 
the  father  as  ruler  of  the  household  was,  indeed, 
recognized  ;  his  power  over  his  children  was  almost 
absolute  :  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  respect  and 
obedience  to  both  father  and  mother  were  de- 
manded and  yielded.  Domestic  discipline  was 
exceedingly  strict ;  the  behaviour  of  child  to 
parent  would  be  marked  by  that  courtliness  of 
etiquette  which  was  once  a  feature  of  English 
family  life  ;  there  was,  perhaps,  little  demonstra- 
tiveness  of  affection  in  the  case  of  the  father.  Re- 
straint is,  in  short,  observable ;  but  it  formed  no 
barrier  to  a  love  deep  and  strong  which  knit  child 
to  parent  and  parent  to  child  :  the  full  pathos  of 
the  love  which  linked  a  Jewish  father  to  his  son 
cannot  be  set  down  in  words.  The  joyousness  of 
child -life  was  in  no  wise  cramped  ;  allusion  is  met 
with  to  the  readiness  of  parents  to  provide  for,  and 
to  enter  into,  the  amusement  of  the  children.     Not 


until  the  2nd  cent,  was  the  maintenance  of  children 
the  subject  of  legal  enactment ;  fulfilment  of  tha 
duty  had  probably  been  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  certainly  expected  that  children 
should  minister  to  the  necessities  of  aged  parents 
See,  further,  BOYHOOD. 

2.  The  home  at  Nazareth.— Joseph  was  in  anv 
case  the  legal  father  of  Jesus  (Dalman,  The  Words 
of  Jesus) ;  hence  the  parental  and  filial  relation  as 
illustrated  in  the  Holy  Family  may  be  discussed 
apart  from  questions  treated  of  elsewhere  (see 
Virgin-birth).  The  glimpses  afforded  are  but 
few  :  there  are  the  stories  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  some  incidents  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  Fragmentary  notices ;  and  yet 
a  great  deal  may  be  read  into  them  when  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

What,  then,  is  discernible  in  the  parents  of 
Jesus  ?  Conjugal  attachment ;  so  also  a  genuine 
and  simple-hearted  piety.  They  are  punctilious 
in  the  observance  of  religious  duties  (Lk  221- 22)  • 
if  attendance  at  the  Passover  was  only  demanded 
of  men,  Mary  is  quick  to  avail  herself  of  a  privilege 
which  had  been  extended  to  women  also  (Lk  241). 
That  the  child  Jesus  '  increased  in  wisdom '  (Lk 
240- 52)  is  a  statement  not  to  be  interpreted  without 
thought  of  the  parental  care  which  watched  over 
His  ripening  intelligence.  If  His  '  understanding 
and  answers  '  were  cause  of  astonishment  (Lk  2"), 
the  explanation  points,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to 
early  training  given  by  His  mother ;  to  the  care- 
ful discharge,  by  Joseph,  of  the  paternal  duties, 
so  preparing  Him  for  the  eventful  day  when, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  He  would  be- 
come a  '  son  of  the  Law.'  There  was  the  further 
discharge  of  paternal  duty  as  the  lad  was  taught 
a  trade  (Mk  63).  The  strict  discipline  above  spoken 
of  is  implied  in  Lk  251  (icai  ijv  imoraaadixevos  airoh) : 
the  respect  and  obedience  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
claim  as  their  due  are  promptly  rendered  by  the 
boy,  the  growing  youth. 

There  the  narrative  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus 
breaks  off ;  of  Gospel  record  of  the  next  eighteen 
years  there  is  none.  With  the  resumption  of  the 
narrative  Jesus  has  arrived  at  manhood ;  Joseph 
disappears  from  the  scene,  and  attention  accord- 
ingly centres  on  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the 
widowed  mother.  No  longer  is  He  a  member  of 
the  family  circle  ;  Mary  is  cared  for  by  sons  and 
daughters;  but  the  respect,  the  affection,  the  loving 
solicitude  of  '  her  firstborn  son '  is  still  enjoyed 
by  her.  He  asserts  His  independence,  but  with  per- 
fect courtesy  (Jn  24 ;  :  the  address  is  that  of  court- 
eous respect,  even  of  tenderness,'  Westcott).  He 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  Mk  3s2"34  as  disowning 
parental  ties  ;  rather  as  speaking  of  a  family  of 
God  that  is  greater  than  the  human  family.  The 
touching  incident  recorded  in  Jn  1928- 27  is  signifi- 
cant of  maternal  and  filial  devotion  to  the  very  end. 

3.  Sayings  of  our  Lord.—  Attention  must  now ^be 
directed  to  notes  struck  by  Jesus  where  recorded 
sayings  of  His  have  reference  to  the  parental  and 
filial  relations.  Few  in  number,  they  are  signifi- 
cant. For  Him  parents  are  the  natural  guardians 
(Lk  856).  He  has  scathing  condemnation  for  the 
legal  fiction  which  affords  means  of  escape  tor 
children  unwilling  to  contribute  to  their  parents 
support  (Mt  153-",  Mk  79"13) ;  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment, for  Him,  is  paramount  above  other  religions 
duties  (see  Corban).  He  takes  obedience  to  tne 
Fifth  Commandment  for  granted  (Mt  19",MkW  , 
Lk  1820)  ;  its  observance  is  a  condition  of  eternal 
life.'  If  in  days  near  at  hand  parent  will  betray 
child  and  child  parent,  the  unnatural  circumstance 
will  be  but  evidence  of  tribulation  predicted  »y 
Him  (Mt  1021,  Mk  1312,  Lk  21").  What  He  says 
in  Mt  1037  (Lk  1426)  is  tantamount  to  a  recognitw" 
of  the  strength  of  family  ties.     Very  beautiiuuy 
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has  it  been  said  that  His  favourite  illustration  was 
drawn  from  the  home.  Thus  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
it  is  the  idea  of  the  home  that  governs  the 
Prayer.  The  relations  between  the  Heavenly 
Father' and  His  children  are  set  forth  in  terms 
richly  suggestive  of  the  human  relationships. 
'Reverence  and  submission — that  the  parent  has 
a  rbht  to  obtain  from  the  children  ;  support,  for- 
bearance, and  protection — that  the  children  on 
their  part  have  a  right  to  ask  from  the  parent ' 
(A.  V>    Robinson,  Church  Catechism  Explained). 

Two  sa3"ings  may  present  difficulty.  One  of 
them  occurs  in  Lk  1829  ;  it  must  be  compared  with 
Mt  Iff9, 30,  Mk  1029- 30,  where  descriptions  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  are  set  forth 
in  terms  familiar  to  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day. 
Mention  is  indeed  made  of  circumstances  under 
which  the  renunciation  of  earthly  ties  may  be 
demanded;  they  are,  however,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  ties  in  question  are  in- 
compatible with  a  higher  allegiance.  The  other 
saying  occurs  in  Mt  821  (cf.  Lk  95a).  Request  and 
rejoinder  have  been  explained  of  proverbial  allu- 
sion (Adeney) ;  it  has  been  held  that  the  permis- 
sion really  sought  was  to  remain  and  support  an 
aged  father  until  he  died  (Theophylact) ;  and  this 
is  possible.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  believe  that, 
with  burial  following  so  quickly  upon  death  as 
is  the  case  in  the  East,  a  request  so  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  Jewish  feeling  (cf.  To  4-"4)  was 
abruptly  refused  by  Jesus.  His  reply  is,  perhaps, 
capable  of  metaphorical  interpretation  :  '  Think 
not  only  of  the  dead,  remember  the  needs  of  the 
living.'  There  may  be,  however,  a  reminder  in  it 
of  the  exceptional  circumstances  above  alluded 
to.  Besides,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  its  sterner 
aspect. 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP,  n.  ii.  27 ;  Abrahams,  Jewish 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  goes  back  to  earlier  days  ; 
Joseph,  Judaism  as  Creed  and  Life  ;  Maurice,  Social  Morality ; 
J.  R.  Seeley, '  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality '  in  Lectures 
and- Essays.  For  the  subject  in  regard  to  modern  life  see 
Mason,  Home  Education  ;  Turnbull,  Hints  on  Child  Training ; 
Mrs.  Craik,  Sermons  out  of  Church.  H.  L.  JACKSON. 

PARONOMASIA  (Gr.  wa.povofLa.cria.,  Lat.  annomin- 
ntU>).*—A  play  on  words  of  similar  sound.  This 
linguistic  use,  which  in  the  present  day  is  usually 
confined  to  humorous  writing,  is  found  in  ancient, 
and  especially  Oriental,  works  in  the  most  serious 
passages.  In  Hebrew  it  is  frequent,  largely  with 
proper  names.  There  are  many  examples  in  the 
OT,  e.g.  Gn  921  2526  4S22,  Ex  210,  Ru  l20,  Is  63\ 
Mic  li015.t  In  the  New  Testament  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  whose  early  training  had  been 
Jewish,  furnish  some  instances  of  paronomasia  [e.g. 
Philem11,  'Ovr/o-ifiov— &xpyo-Tov — ei>xpr)<rTov),  but  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  rare,  being  found  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
m  the  Hebraistic  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
ibis  kllown  and  most  certain  example  is  Mt 

16  <ri  el  rieTpos  (a  rock),  Kal  iirl  ravry  ry  ireTp^ 
(.  fragment  of  rock)  oUoSofi-rjo-ai  fxov  tt)v  £kk\t}o-Lo.v. 
It,  as  seems  probable,  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic,  the 
word ^  used  would  be  Kepha  (ke-s,  cf.  Heb.  o-s?  Jer 
*  ,  Job  306=' rocks').  The  paronomasia  makes 
the  reference  to  St.  Peter  certain,  although  there 
K  ?   t,     room  for  doubfc  whether  Christ  meant 

k  ij  I  ,ter'  as  the  leader  of  the  Apostolic  band, 
7™  u  e  human  founder  of  the  new  Church,  or 
tnat  it  should  be  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  con- 

ession,  2i  rf  6  Xptords  6  i/ios  rod  6eov  rod  frvros.  The 
rormer  of  these  views  is  the  more  reasonable,  and 
would,  probably  have  been  almost  universally  ac- 

dirti)!j,1S.in  w  NT  Gram-mar  (tr.  Moulton,  1882,  pp.  793-796) 
the  Wmf.  between  paronomasia  and  annominatio,  defining 
A"  Mt  2l«?  *  5on}bination  of  like-sounding  words '  (e.g.  Lk 
of  t'ho  „7,Li  the  Iatt<Jr  as  '  having  respect  to  the  meaning 

16181    <£?.,   ^,we"  as  to  their  similarity  in  sound"  (e.g.  Mt 

f  Pf    ,     ^°  ?'a88'  NT  Grammar,  tr.  Thackeray,  1898,  p.  298. 

i  U.  also  Ec  7'»  up,  \ra 
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cepted  had  it  not  been  for  the  extravagance  of  some 
Roman  Catholic  commentators. 

There  are  also  possible  examples  of  paronomasia 
in  Mt  223  39.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the 
words  Najto/icuos  (  =  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth) 
KX-nd-Zio-erai  are  not  found  in  any  prophet,  but  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  they  contain  an  allusion  to 
the  language  of  Is  ll1  where  Messiah  is  called  "raj 
(  =  a  branch),  and  possibly  also  to  the  word  -ki  (to 
preserve) ;  cf.  Is  49".  In  Mt  39  (cf.  Lk  38)  the  Baptist 
says  Stivarai  6  debs  e/c  tCiv  Xidiov  tovtoiv  iyeipai  t£kvol  t<j> 
'Aj3pad.fi..  The  Hebrew  words  for  \lOoi  and  riicva  are 
similar  in  sound.  There  may  therefore  be  a.  paro- 
nomasia here  :  '  God  can  from  these  stones  (o'l^x 
'dbdnim)  raise  up  children  (0-43  bdnim)  to  Abraham.' 
These  passages  have  been  used  to  support  the  view, 
which  is  as  old  as  Papias,  that  parts  at  least  of  Mt. 
had  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.* 

Literature.— C.  B.  Michaelis,  de  paronomasia  sacra  (Hal. 
1737) ;  J.  F.  Boettcher,  de  paronomasia  finitimisque  ei  figuris 
Paulo  Apostolo  frequentatis  (Lips.  1823) ;  Hastings'  DB,  Extra 
Vol.,  p.  165  (by  Konig).  H.  W.  FULFOED. 

PAROUSIA. — In  connexion  with  the  intimations 
of  His  approaching  death,  Jesus  frequently  spoke 
of  His  coming  again  to  earth  in  a  way  that  would 
give  proof  of  His  indestructible  life  and  power.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  in  those  predictions  of 
the  future  it  was  not  always  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  that  He  meant  His  coming  to  be  understood. 
His  sayings  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time 
obviously  pointed  to  several  comings,  each  of  which 
was  to  have  its  peculiar  character  and  aim  (see 
Coming  again).  But  there  was  one  coming  which 
He  foretold  in  language  of  exceptional  emphasis 
and  impressiveness, — His  appearance  in  celestial 
majesty  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to  perfect  the 
work  interrupted  by  His  death,  but  still  to  be 
renewed  and  carried  on  through  the  ages  by  His 
spiritual  energy.  This  was  to  be  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  His  glory  ;  and  to  it  the  term 
Parousia  (irapovcria)  is  distinctively  applied  (Mt 
24!- 27- 37).  It  will  signalize  the  final  triumph  of  His 
cause,  and  the  complete  establishment  and  con- 
summation of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the  great 
crisis  which  has  been  designated  in  common  usage 
the  Second  Coming. 

It  was  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  after  His  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  tragic  end  awaiting  Him  at  the 
hands  of  men,  that  Jesus  made  also  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  His  future  glorious  return  (Mt  1627, 
Mk  838,  Lk  926).  He  repeated  it  subsequently 
under  varied  circumstances  and  to  varied  groups 
of  listeners,  and  towards  the  close  of  His  ministry 
the  Parousia,  or  Second  Coming,  assumed  a  marked 
prominence  in  His  teaching. 

In  His  utterances  regarding  it,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  there  are  three  points  which  call  specially 
for  consideration,— its  time,  its  manner,  and  its 
decisive  significance. 

1.  Time. — As  to  the  time  of  the  Parousia,  we 
find  two  classes  of  statements  that  are  somewhat 
perplexing  to  reconcile.  In  one  set  of  passages 
Jesus  looks  forward  to  its  early,  and  even  speedy, 
approach.  The  existing  generation  was  to  witness 
it  (Mt  2434).  On  one  occasion  He  told  those  stand- 
ing by  that  some  of  them  should  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  saw  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  King- 
dom (Mt  1628 ;  cf.  Mk  9\  Lk  927),  and  the  same  idea 
of  nearness  is  expressed  in  Mt  1023  and  Mk  1462 
Yet  we  are  confronted  by  another  set  of  passages 
that  suggest  a  lengthened  period  of  waiting,  and 

*  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  spoken 
originally  in  Aramaic,  there  were  examples  of  paronomasia 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  Greek  version.  Eichhorn  (Einl.  in  d. 
NT,  i.  504)  and  others  have  made  conjectural  attempts  to  restore 
some  of  these,  but  they  are  not  convincing.  Mt  lO2^  may  con- 
tain a  paronomasia  if  BukltSoCx  is  to  be  connected  with  Vnt 
and  made  = '  lord  of  the  dwelling '  (olxohto-ToTvis ). 
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the  probability  of  the  Parousia  being  deferred. 
Such  are  the  parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt  251-12) 
and  the  Tyrannical  Upper  Servant  (Lk  1242"46  and 
Mk  1335).  Jesus  did  not  Himself  profess  to  define 
the  time ;  indeed,  in  one  memorable  saying  He 
disclaimed  with  the  utmost  distinctness  all  positive 
knowledge  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  supreme 
con£_mimation  (Mt  24s6  ||  Mk  1332).  In  the  great 
Eschatological  Discourse  recorded  in  Mt  24  and 
Mk  13  (cf.  Lk  21),  the  subject  is  complicated  by 
the  manifest  reference  in  certain  sections  to  the  dis- 
astrous collapse  which  threatened  the  Jewish  State. 

Some,  taking  the  discourse  as  a  homogeneous  unity,  have 
been  led  to  maintain  that  the  predictions  of  Jesus  respecting 
His  coming  were  all  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Stuart  Russell,  Parousia).  Many  critics,  however,  find  them- 
selves unable  to  regard  the  discourse,  in  the  form  reported,  as 
one  continuous  and  connected  deliverance  of  Jesus.  Wendt 
and  Charles,  following  Colani,  contend  that  some  parts  of  it 
are  interpolations  from  an  apocalyptic  document  of  JudaBO- 
Christian  authorship,  belonging  to  the  year  a.d.  67-68.  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  adopt  the  view,  advocated  by  Professor 
Bruce  and  others,  that  in  this  discourse  the  Evangelists  have 
gathered  together  in  one  place  words  spoken  on  different 
occasions,  and  have  connected  future  events  more  closely  than 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  justified.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  certain 
passages  in  the  discourse  point  to  the  judgment  on  Israel  as  a 
nation  and  the  impending  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple- 
worship,  whilst  it  is  equally  clear  that  other  passages  refer  to  a 
crisis,  certainly  to  be  looked  for,  but  still  lying  in  the  distance 
(Mt  24«-50,  Mk  133*37). 

With  the  purport  of  these  latter  passages,  indi- 
cating a  possible  delay  in  the  coming,  there  are 
several  other  sayings  of  Jesus  that  distinctly  agree, 
as,  e.g.,  the  two  parables  already  mentioned  (Mt 
251"12  and  Lk  1242"46),  and  also  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Judge  (Lk  181"7).  We  find,  besides,  that  in 
a  particular  group  of  parables — the  Mustard  Seed, 
the  Leaven  (Mt  1331"33),  and  the  Growing  Grain  of 
Corn  (Mk  426'29) — the  Kingdom  He  came  to  establish 
is  represented  as  subject  to  the  law  of  growth. 
Evidently  Jesus  was  not  unmindful  of  the  prepara- 
tory process  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  world  to 
pass  through  ere  He  could  usher  in  the  Kingdom 
in  its  full  glory.  His  words  can  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  a  recognition  of  the  natural  course  of 
human  development  as  an  essential  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  time  when  the  world  would  be  ripe  for 
the  final  manifestation  of  His  power.  Moreover, 
He  spoke  also  of  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentile 
races  as  a  work  to  be  undertaken  ere  the  end 
should  come  (Mt  24"  2613,  Mk  1310).  The  gospel 
was  first  to  be  published  among  all  nations,  that 
they  also  might  have  an  opportunity  of  accepting 
the  offer  of  grace  ;  '  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  must 
be  fulfilled '  (Lk  2124).  Here  again  there  is  fore- 
shadowed a  lengthened  process,  requiring,  not  a 
generation  only,  but  an  era,  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Manifestly  Jesus  took  into  account  the 
gradual  evolution  of  human  affairs  in  contemplat- 
ing the  triumph  of  His  Kingdom,  while  at  the 
same  time  His  faith  in  that  triumph  was  so  real 
and  assured,  and  His  vision  of  it  so  intensely  clear, 
that  it  seemed  to  Him  imminent,  on  the  eve  of 
fulfilment ;  and  when  He  spoke  under  this  feeling 
His  disciples  gathered  the  impression  that  it  was 
close  at  hand,  and  they  naturally  understood  the 
supreme  event  to  be  synchronous  with  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  though  in  this,  as  it  proved,  they  were 
mistaken. 

2.  Manner. — As  to  the  manner  of  the  Parousia, 
a  considerable  number  of  passages  represent  it  as 
altogether  startling  and  unexpected.  It  is  to  break 
in  upon  the  world  as  a  sudden  surprise,  while  men 
are  busied  with  their  earthly  affairs,  like  the  Flood 
in  the  time  of  Noah,  or  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
in  the  time  of  Lot  (Lk  1726"30-  3i).  Its  approach  shall 
be  as  that  of  a  thief,  stealing  into  the  house  with- 
out warning  (1239f-),  or  as  the  arrival  of  an  absent 
master  at  an  hour  when  his  servants  are  not  look- 
ing for  him  (vv.42-46),  or  as  the  return  of  the  bride- 


groom in  the  night-time,  leading  his  bride  and  the 
marriage  party  to  the  wedding-feast  (Mt  25ws) 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  in  the 
Eschatological  Discourse  in  Mt  24  and  Mk  is 
which  seem  to  represent  the  final  coming  as  pre 
ceded  by  certain  manifest  signs  which  shall  give 
evidence  of  its  nearness— the  appearance  of  fal<» 
Christs  (Mt  24*,  Mk  13«-22),  wars,  earthquakes  and 
famines  (Mt  24',  Mk  13™),  persecutions  and  ribu 
lations  (Mt  24»,  Mk  13»-13),  the  darkened  sun  and 
falling  stars  (Mt  2429,  Mk  1324- 2*).  If,  however  the 
view  of  the  composite  character  of  that  discourse 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  accepted,  the  passages  de- 
scribing such  arresting  phenomena  may  be  inter- 
preted as  vivid  pictorial  forecasts  of  the  calamitous 
state  of  things  by  which  the  threatened  Jewish 
crisis  would  be  ushered  in.  But  whether  that 
view  is  accepted  or  not,  special  weight  must  be 
attached  to  the  warning  given  by  Jesus  that  even 
the  most  striking  and  palpable  signs  might  he 
misread.  The  heralds  of  the  great  climax,  He 
declares,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  climax  itself  j 
'  All  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end 
is  not  yet '  (Mt  246).  After  all,  apparently,  what- 
ever may  be  the  catastrophic  social  or  other  up- 
heavals by  which  it  is  preluded,  the  signal  event 
is  to  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  at  such  an 
hour  as  men  think  not  (Mt  24M,  Lk  1240- 46).  Yet, 
when  it  does  come,  there  shall  be  no  dubiety ;  the 
splendour  shall  be  dazzlingly  patent,  like  the 
lightning-flash  illumining  all  the  heavens  (Mt 
2427). 

3.  Significance. — The  decisive  significance  of  the 
Parousia  was  expressed  by  Jesus  in  words  of  pro- 
found solemnity.  What  it  will  involve,  according 
to  His  teaching,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

(1)  The  Divine  dignity  of  His  Person  shall  then 
be  disclosed.  He  will  appear  in  heavenly  majesty, 
attended  by  His  holy  angels,  and  His  glory  and 
power  shall  be  fully  revealed  (Mt  2430  25®-  2664, 
Mk  838). 

(2)  His  authority  as  Judge  shall  be  put  in  force. 
Entrusted  by  the  Father  with  supreme  judicial 
functions  ( Jn  522-  n),  He  will  gather  all  nations 
before  Him  to  receive  a  reward  according  to  their 
works  (Mt  1627  2532)  ;  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  unveiled  (Lk  122) ;  there  shall  be  a  sifting  and 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  spurious 
from  the  true  (Mt  72i  23  1341-  49  2532) ;  and  the  sen- 
tence of  approval  or  of  condemnation  passed  shall 
depend  on  the  attitude  and  spirit  towards  Himself 
by  which  the  life  has  been  swayed  (25s4"46). 

(3)  The  future  destinies  of  men  shall  be  deter- 
mined. The  day  shall  at  last  have  arrived—'  that 
day '  (Mt  722,  Lk  1012)  so  momentous  to  every  soul- 
when  there  can  be  no  more  self-deception,  and  the 
results  of  the  law  of  recompense  shall  have  to  be 
faced,  the  righteous  and  pure-hearted  being  raised 
to  eternal  life  and  blessedness  in  the  presence  of 
the  Father,  and  the  unworthy  and  insincere  cast 
into  the  outer  darkness  (Mt  1341"43  2213  2534-"i,  Mk  n 

Thus  (4)  the  Kingdom  shall  be  exalted  to  its 
triumph  and  perfection.  It  shall  be  cleansed  ot 
all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that  do  iniquity 
(Mt  1341) ;  the  supremacy  of  righteousness  shal  De 
vindicated  by  the  elevation  of  the  godly  to  salva- 
tion, the  ingathering  of  all  elect  souls  (2415),  ana 
the  exclusion    of   the  wicked   from   the  eternal 

Then  (5)  the  existing  world-order  shall  come  to 
an  end.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  thought  that  the  Parousia  woum 
inaugurate  an  outward  visible  sovereignty  on  earn, 
when  He  should  assume  the  reins  of  gover nment, 
and  rule  as  King  in  the  realm  of  temporal  attairs. 
That  thought  arose  among  His  followers  only  a  ;» 
subsequent  period.     The  idea  implied  in  His  urcw 
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ances  is  rather  that  His  final  glorious  advent  shall 
mark  the  definite  close  of  the  long  drama  of  human 
life  on  the  earth,  by  the  removal  of  all  His  true 
disciples  to  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  consign- 
ment of  the  unfaithful  to  the  doom  prepared  for 
them.  That  shall  be  the  Last  Day,  when  the 
human  race  shall  have  had  its  full  trial  under  the 
dispensations  of  the  Divine  truth  and  grace,— the 
winding-up  of  the  world's  history. 

Ijtsratcre.— Charles,  Eschatology,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian (1899);  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  274-351 ;  Weiss,  Bib. 
Theol  of  NT,  ii.  145-158,  and  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  80-97  ;  Beyschlag, 
ST  Thiol,  i.  190-204  ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God  (1889),  272-294  ; 
8tu»rt  Russell,  Parousia  (1887)  ;  Warren,  Parousia  (1885)  ; 
Muirhead,  Eschatology  of  Jesus  (1904);  Adams  Brown,  art. 
'Parousia'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Dorner,  Syst.  of  Chr.  Doct.  iv. 
873-428-  Salmond,  Chr.  Doct.  of  Immortality,  300  ff.,  425  ff.  ; 
J  A  Beet,  Last  Things  (1905),  19  ;  G.  Jackson,  Teaching  of 
Jesus  (1905),  207 ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Theology  of  NT  (1899),  150 ; 
8anday-Headlam,  Romans,  379  ff.  G.   M  'HARDY. 

PASSION  WEEK. — What  origin  can  we  assign 
to  the  sacred  institution  known  variously  as  Holy 
Week,  Passion  Week,  or  the  Silent  Week  ?  What 
documentary  evidence  have  we  for  the  belief  that 
the  Triumphal  Entry  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  so 
that  exactly  a  week  elapsed  between  that  event 
and  the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb  ? 

1.  Investigators  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  find  a 
fulcrum  in  Jn  121  Even  Keim,  who  puts  no 
faith  in  the  narratives  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  least 
of  all  in  its  chronology,  accepts  its  testimony  in 
this  particular  passage  (see  Jesus  of  Nazara, 
v.  274).  It  is  there  stated  that  Jesus  '  six  days 
before  the  Passover  (irpb  0-  7]jj.epS>v  rov  ir&o-xa)  came 
to  Bethany ' ;  and  (1212'-)  that  He  went  to  Jerusalem 
next  dav.  But  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
what  the  narrator  means  by  the  '  six  days '  in 
question.  The  idiom  of  irpb  l£  T)/j,ep£>i>  toO  7rd<rx<x 
(cf.  LXX,  Am  l1  irpb  8io  irSiv  rod  creio-fiou),  which 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Latin  formula  ante 
diem  tertium  kalendas  (cf.  Inscr.  Insularum  Mar. 
JEg.  iii.  325,  irpb  ie  Ka\av6Qv  kvyoi&roiv),  is  genuine 
primitive  Greek  (Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Greek, 
l.  100  f. ).  The  question  is,  then,  whether  the 
Passover  day,  the  14th  Nisan,  on  which  the 
Passover  was  eaten,  is  or  is  not  included  in  the 
number  'six.'  If  it  is  included,  Jesus  must  have 
arrived  in  Bethany  on  the  9th  Nisan  ;  if  not, 
then  on  the  8th.  The  latter  alternative  is  the 
more  natural,  since  the  six  days  are  spoken  of  as 
coming  before  the  Passover ;  and  on  this  assump- 
tion Jesus  must  have  entered  Jerusalem  on  the 
9th  Nisan.  Now,  since  according  to  Jn  1931  the 
15th  Nisan  was  a  Sabbath,  the  8th  must  like- 
wise have  been  a  Sabbath,  and  the  day  of  the 
Triumphal  Entry  a  Sunday.  It  is  to  these 
Johannine  data  that  we  trace  our  Passion  Week. 

2.  Now  the  Johannine  reckoning  appears  to  be 
corroborated  by  at  least  one  of  the  Synoptics, 
viz.  Mk.  For  one  thing,  Mk.  assigns  the  death 
of  Jesus  to  the  wapa<XKev^  (1542,  cf.  Mt  2762,  Lk  2354), 
His  repose  in  the  sepulchre  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  finding  of  the  empty  tomb  to  the  Sunday  (162, 
«.  Lk  24\  Mt  281),  and  consequently  the  Last 
supper  to  the  Thursday  evening.  Further,  it  is 
obviously  the  design  of  our  Mk.  to  number  the 
days  in  proper  order,  as  may  be  seen  in  its  striking 
succession  of  morning  and  evening,  thus  : 

*li"  Evenine  °'  Ist  day  (the  Triumphal  Entry) :   ».;  «/»- 

i     Mormngol  2nd  day:  mJtj  iraipicv  i£iX8o»™»  aM,  ia-o 

"^t'uLT51""8  °'  2"d  ^  :   *"'  i'™y  W  iy"tn,  iiimptutn  U" 

13i°Pv0™ing  °'  Srd  day  :  *"'  **P»*»l>tti>>tMi  rpm  .      . 
;,„-   evening  of  3rd  day(?):    xxi  ixropiuopivou   ulinu    ix   toy 

ao  this  point  the  enumeration  is  quite  clear. 
«e  may  ask,  indeed,  whether  the  various  col- 
loquies of  11«-12«  all  took  place  on  a  single  day. 


But  in  view  of  the  care  with  which  Mk.  distin- 
guishes the  previous  days,  we  can  only  infer  that 
the  absence  of  time  references  in  the  disputations 
is  likewise  a  matter  of  design. 

We  must  now  inquire,  however,  how  141  is  con- 
nected with  what  precedes.  Are  the  words  9jv  Be 
to  iravx&  Kai  ra  &£vfia.  /xera  Sio  ri/j.e'pas  meant  to 
imply  that  the  foregoing  discourse  of  Jesus  on  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  was  spoken  two  days  before  the 
Passover,  i.e.  on  the  very  day  the  religious  autho- 
rities held  their  conference  ?  And  must  we  suppose 
the  Anointing  at  Bethany  (14s  ical  6Vtos  aurov  iv 
Bijdavia)  to  have  taken  place  that  day  also,  i.e.  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  after  the  Par- 
ousia discourse?  Again,  on  what  day  does  Mk. 
place  the  betrayal  by  Judas  (M101,  kcu  .  airrjXdev 
koX  i^rei  .)?  On  the  day  following,  i.e. 
the  fourth  ?  In  truth,  the  Evangelist's  chronology 
in  these  passages  is  as  vague  as  in  H11-12-  w- 20  it 
was  unmistakable. 

Nor  is  Mk.'s  enumeration  of  the  days  between 
the  decision  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  Last  Supper 
quite  explicit.  If  we  regard  1412  koX  ry  irpibr-y  ii/j-epa 
tCsv  ai;v/j.oiv,  ore  rb  7r<£<rxa  tdvov  as  referring  to  the 
14th  Nisan,  then  in  all  probability  141  synchronizes 
with  the  12th  Nisan,  and  1410t  with,  say,  the  13th. 
But  this  is  not  said  in  so  many  words.  Neverthe- 
less, the  writer  possibly  had  in  his  mind  some  such 
synopsis  as  follows : 

1st  day,  111-"  :  Sunday,  10th  Nisan. 

2nd  day,  1112-19 :  Monday,  11th     „ 

3rd  day,  1120-149 :  Tuesday,  12th  „ 

4th  day,  14i0f. :  Wednesday,  13th  „ 

5th  day,  1412-72 :  Thursday,  14th  „ 

6th  day,  151-47  :  Friday,  15th 

7th  day,  16la  Sixyttofiimu  rov  <r<t.$$&.T<m,  Saturday,  16th  Nisan. 

8th  day,  16"> :  Sunday,  17th  Nisan. 

It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  there  is  an  in- 
terval between  ch.  13  and  141,  so  that  the  Anointing 
would  fall  on  the  day  after  the  Parousia  speech. 
This  would  so  far  dislocate  the  above  scheme  by 
making  the  first  day  coincide  with  Saturday,  9th 
Nisan  (as  probably  in  Jn.),  the  second  day  with 
Sunday,  the  third  with  Monday,  and  the  anointing 
with  Tuesday.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  allow  for  a 
period  of  nine  days  between  the  Entry  and  the 
Resurrection.  In  point  of  fact,  we  cannot  solve 
the  difficulty  from  Mk.'s  data  ;  its  mode  of  reckon- 
ing still  leaves  a  residuum  of  doubt.  In  particular, 
we  are  at  a  loss  regarding  what  Jesus  does  and 
where  He  is  during  the  day  previous  to  the  Anoint- 
ing. But,  notwithstanding  these  obscurities,  it  is 
an  unmistakable  fact  that  Mk.  makes  an  attempt 
— though  by  no  means  an  entirely  effective  one — to 
distinguish  and  enumerate  the  days  between  the 
Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Resurrection.  Especially 
does  the  sequence  of  chronological  references  seem 
to  postulate  a  definite  calendar  of  the  interval  in 
question. 

3.  We  turn  now  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  Mt.  indicates 
a  clear  break  only  at  the  close  of  the  Triumphal 
Entry  day  (2117  koX  KarakLirwv  atirovs  i^rjkdev  £fa>  riys 
7r6\ews  eh  Brjdaviav  ko.1  ijvKlcdri  ticei).  The  second 
day  runs  without  interruption  from  2118  to  the  end 
of  :  5.  In  passing  to  the  narrative  of  the  Passion 
proper,  Mt.  exhibits  the  same  ambiguity  as  we 
found  in  Mk.  We  cannot  decide  whether  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  2611,  were  spoken  on  the  second 
day,  or  whether  we  must  assume  an  interval  be- 
tween chs.  25  and  26. 

Possibly,  however,  we  err  in  looking  for  chrono- 
logy at  all  in  this  section  of  Mt.  We  can  under- 
stand the  narrative  quite  as  well  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  writer  was  not  in  the  least  concerned  to 
tabulate  the  days,  but  simply  joined  incident  to 
incident  without  regard  to  time.  We  find  a  similar 
uncertainty  in  Lk.  :  the  writer's  own  words  in  201 
iv  /ii?  rwv  rifiepuv  clearly  imply  that  he  had  no  dis- 
tinct idea   of   the   number  of  days   between   the 
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Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Passover  (cf.  also  2137 
ijp  de  ras  yfidpas  iv  rip  lepifi  Sioacr/cwv).  This  lack  of 
precision  admittedly  extends  also  to  the  story  of 
the  actual  Passion.  Instead  of  the  '  two  days '  (Mk 
141,  Mt  262),  Lk.  says  only  ijyyi^ev  5£  17  eopTTj  tu>i> 
a&fiow  (221),  and  in  place  of  the  precise  reference  of 
Mk  14la  rrj  ■wpdirriiifj.epg.  tG>v  a^ifxijiv,  ore  to  ir6.CFXa  ^dvov, 
Lk.  simply  has  it  that  the  day  of  unleavened  bread 
■  came '  (227).  This  loose  way  of  indicating  time  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.  strikes  us  as  strange  in  view  of  the 
generally  accepted  theory  of  their  common  depend- 
ence upon  Mk.,  which  designedly  and  explicitly 
gives  an  all  but  complete  diary  of  the  time.  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  two  Evangelists 
who  make  use  of  the  oldest  Gospel  are  here  less 
precise  in  details  than  their  common  source  ? 

I.  The  recognized  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  later 
writers  did  not  trouble  about  such  matters  of  detail, 
is  most  unsatisfactory,  as  all  investigation  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Evangelical  record 
goes  to  show  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in 
such  minutiae  as  time  and  hour,  place  and  number, 
name  and  personality  ;  witness,  e.g.,  the  NT  Apoc- 
rypha. In  fact,  had  we  not  other  grounds  for 
deeming  Mk.  the  oldest  of  the  Gospels,  its  osten- 
sible precision  in  such  things  would  lead  us  to 
regard  it  as  the  latest. — The  present  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  we  can  best  explain  Mt.'s  and  Lk.'s 
omission  of  the  time  references  of  Passion  Week, 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  recension  of  Mk.  used 
by  them  did  not  itself  contain  these  references  ( Ur- 
Markus  Hypothesis).  Or,  in  other  words,  our 
Mk.'s  enumeration  of  the  days  is  the  work  of  a 
later  hand,  a  redactor,  the  Deutero-Mark.  This 
view  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a 
certain  artificiality  in  the  arrangement.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  definite  scheme  had  been  forcibly 
stamped  upon  the  material.  The  Jirst  trace  of  this 
appears  in  ll11.  While  Mt.  and  Lk.  quite  simply 
and  naturally  make  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple 
succeed  the  Triumphal  Entry,  upon  the  same  day, 
Mk.  has  it  that  Jesus,  having  come  to  the  city, 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  seeing  the  sights  (as 
if  He  had  not  been  often  enough  in  Jerusalem 
during  His  thirty  years),  and  that  then,  as  it  was 
late  in  the  day  (too  late,  i.e.,  to  begin  His  great 
work),  He  went  out  to  Bethany  with  His  disciples. 
This  apparently  so  exact  piece  of  information 
really  strikes  us  as  utterly  trivial  and  pedantic. 
What  interest  could  Mark  suppose  his  readers  to 
have  in  such  a  petty  detail  ?  or  what  concern  had 
he  himself,  so  indifferent,  in  general,  to  all  chrono- 
logy, in  such  exactitude  at  that  particular  point  ? 
There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  but  one  explanation  of 
the  anomaly,  viz.,  that  the  writer  of  llu  was 
anxious  to  intercalate  one  day  more  than  the  facts 
naturally  allowed  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  figured  to 
himself  a  definite  number  of  days,  and  must  dis- 
tribute them  somehow  in  the  material  before  him. 
A  second  trace  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
Mk.  divides  the  incident  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree 
between  two  days  (ll13'-20'-).  Here,  too,  Mt.  gives 
the  more  natural  account.  For,  granting  the 
miracle  of  judgment  upon  the  ill-starred  tree,  it  is 
much  more  in  harmony  with  popular  views  that 
the  blight  should  instantly  follow  the  curse  (Mt 
2118f-).  In  Mark's  report,  according  to  which  the 
word  of  Jesus  takes  a  day  to  work  its  effect,  we 
seem  to  discern  a  rationalizing  tendency.  The 
Evangelist,  with  all  his  belief  in  the  miraculous, 
can  more  easily  grasp  the  phenomenon  by  allowing 
for  some  sort  of  natural  process.*  Further,  the 
partition   of   the    Fig-tree    incident    enables    the 

*  A  similar  tendency  emerges  in  the  two  miracles  of  healing 
reported  by  Mk.  alone,  in  which  the  spittle  of  Jesus  comes  to  the 
aid  of  His  omnipotence  (733  823) ;  jn  the  healing  of  the  blind,  the 
narrator  picture*  to  himself  a  gradual  advance  towards  perfect 
vision  (8=->'  -•'). 


redactor  of  Mk.  to  give  a  sharper  distinction  to 
the  two  days  (ll12""  and  lpO-131)  by  means  of  the 
two  morning  walks  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
(ll12-20).  A  third  indication  of  the  artificiality  of 
Mk.'s  arrangement  is  seen  in  1449,  where  Jesus 
speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  He  had 
taught  in  the  Temple  for  several  days  But 
according  to  the  said  scheme,  again,  the  whole  of 
the  teaching  at  this  time  occupies  but  a  sinde 
day  (H20-1244),  or,  at  most,  two  days  if  we  include 
also  the  day  of  the  Cleansing.  Hence  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  that  the  diary  is  not  only  not 
organic  to  the  events,  but  actually  at  variance 
with  them.  In  fact,  the  sayings  and  discourses  at 
Jerusalem,  as  set  down  in  Mk.,  give  no  hint  what- 
ever of  a  chronological  order.  They  are  as  exempt 
from  time  references  as  are  the  five  controversies 
of  Mk  2T-36.  The  true  design  of  either  series  is  to 
illustrate  the  antagonism  between  Jesus  and  the 
hierarchy,  and  they  may  have  been  uttered  either 
on  one  day  or  on  several  successive  days. 

We  would  therefore  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
our  Mk.'s  tabulation  of  the  interval  under  con- 
sideration, and  notably  the  passage  ll11-12,  is  due 
to  the  redactor,  and  that  the  latter  was  imbued 
with  the  Johannine  tradition.  For  our  own  part, 
indeed,  we  have  been  able  to  collate  a  mass  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  text  of 
Mk.  has  been  very  thoroughly  revised  from  the 
Johannine  standpoint,  that  a  host  of  Johannine 
characteristics  were  inserted  into  it  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  its  use  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to  submit  the  detailed 
proof  of  such  a  theory,  and  we  can  but  invite  the 
reader  to  test  it  for  himself.  The  design  of  the 
present  article  does  not  carry  us  beyond  the 
advocacy  and  proof  of  the  thesis :  As  originally 
the  Synoptic  tradition  neither  contained  a  com- 
plete diary  of  our  Lord's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
implied  that  His  stay  covered  exactly  one  week,  it 
is  in  the  last  resort  to  Jn.  that  we  must  trace  the 
order  of  our  Passion  Week.     See  also  art.  Dates. 

Literature. — J.  Weiss,  Das  alteste  Evangelium,  1903 ;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  (1904),  101  ff. ;  A.  G. 
Mortimer,  Meditations  on  the  Passion  (1903) ;  E.  Winterbotham, 
Sermons  in  Holy  Trinity  Church  (1900),  140-184. 

J.  Weiss. 
PASSOYER  (I.)  (Heb.  rips  pesah,  Aram,  unpi 
pasha,  in  Greek  irao-xa,  (pavix,  and  ip&o-Ka  [Jos.], 
NT  Trao-xa). — The  most  distinctive  festival  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Its  origin,  significance,  and 
method  of  celebration  are  given  in  Ex  121'49  2318 
3425,  Lv  235"8,  Nu  91"14  2816"25,  Dt  161"8.* 

Modern  criticism  has  discovered  certain  variations  in  the 
ritual  and  significance,  has  distinguished  layers  and  stages  in 
the  ideas  the  festival  was  to  suggest,  and  has  sought  to  connect 
it  with  earlier  and  ethnic  rites.  Without  accepting  all  such 
contentions,  it  may  be  granted  that  there  is,  at  least,  the  union 
of  an  agricultural  feast  with  a  commemoration  of  the  Exodus 
out  of  Egypt,  in  which  commemoration  certain  of  the  circum- 
stances which  marked  the  historic  deliverance  are  more  or  less 
literally  repeated.  Jewish  expositors  distinguish  between  the 
Egyptian  Passover'  and  those  which  were  subsequently  od- 
served,— 'the  perpetual  Passover '  or  ' Passover  for  the  genera- 
tions,'—and  narrate  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  eacn 
other  ;  in  the  former  the  impure  partook,  the  Dlooa  was 
sprinkled  on  the  lintels,  the  fat  was  not  burned,  and  no  hymn 
was  sung ;  with  other  details. 

The  references  in  the  OT  to  the  observance  of 
this  festival  are  comparatively  rare.  There  was 
the  observance  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  in  trie 
second  year  after  coming  out  of  Egypt  (Nu  vr),  a 
the  entry  into  Canaan  (Jos  510-  u).  The  feast  was 
apparently  observed  during  the  reign  of  holomon 
(2  Ch  813).  Under  Hezekiah  there  was  a  great  act 
of  observance,  but  in  the  second  month,  when  tne 
feast  was  prolonged  by  one  week,  and  even  we 
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Levit'cally  unclean  were  permitted  to  participate 
(301IW*).  At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  religion 
durin"  the  reign  of  Josiah,  there  was  another  cele- 
bration that  stood  out  conspicuously  among  the 
memories  of  the  festival  (2  K  2322,  2  Ch  351"17).  One 
Passover  is  also  recorded  as  kept  by  the  returning 
exiles  (Ezr  619).  With  the  period  of  the  NT  writers, 
of  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna,  the  feast  has  become 
one  of  regular  observance,  drawing  multitudes  to 
Jerusalem  from  many  lands,  and  forming  a  strong 
bond  of  unity  to  the  scattered  nation. 

From  the  references  outside  of  the  Pentateuch 
little  can  be  learnt  as  to  the  details  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast.  Nor  is  much  to  be  gathered  from 
the  XT  apart  from  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper, 
regarding  which  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  true  Paschal  celebration,  and  whether  the 
ordinary  ritual  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was 
purposely  modified  and  departed  from  (see  follow- 
ing art.  and  Last  Supper).  We  are  driven  for 
information  as  to  the  order  and  details  of  cele- 
bration to  the  Mishna  (c.  A.D.  200),  the  Gemara, 
an  ancient  supplement  of  the  same,  the  commen- 
taries of  later  Jewish  Rabbis,  as  Maimonides  and 
Bartenora.  There  is  consequently  a  certain  doubt 
as  to  how  far  the  practices  enjoined  in  the  Mishna 
were  observed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  ;  but,  since 
the  traditions  are  for  the  most  part  very  ancient, 
the  regulations  laid  down  give  a  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  the  feast  as  observed  at  the  time 
of  the  Evangelists. 

One  month  before  the  feast,  preparations  for  the 
same  were  put  in  hand.  Roads  and  bridges  were 
repaired  for  the  companies  of  pilgrims,  and  burying- 
places  which  were  lying  in  the  way,  and  likely  to 
be  unnoticed,  were  whitened,  that  the  travellers 
might  avoid  defilement.  Flocks  and  herds  were 
tithed,  and  persons  ceremonially  unclean  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  out  of  the  country  to  purify  them- 
selves (Jn  ll55).  As  the  time  drew  nearer,  the 
significance  and  laws  of  the  feast  were  explained 
in  the  academies  and  synagogues,  the  last  two 
Sabbaths  before  the  Passover  being  specially 
occupied  with  this  exposition. 

The  number  of  those  who  took  part  in  this 
festival  was  enormous.  Every  male  Jew  residing 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  cere- 
monially unclean,  was  required  to  do  so,  and  in 
addition,  numerous  visitors  from  other  parts  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  from  other  countries  near  and 
far,  travelling  with  their  gifts,  and  with  song, 
swelled  the  number  of  residents.  Women  as  well 
as  men  were  eligible  for  participation,  and  though 
the  observance  was  not  compulsory,  the  privilege 
was  often  embraced  (1  S  l3"7,  Lk  241-42,  Jos.  BJ 
VI.  ix.  3,  Mish.  Pesachim  ix.  4).  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  census  is  that  given  by  Josephus, 
and,  though  certainly  exaggerated,  it  shows  the 
vast  concourse  which  the  feast  brought  together. 
He  states  that  at  the  Passover  of  A.D.  65  there 
were  3,000,000  persons  present  (BJ  H.  xiv.  3), 
while  in  another  place  (VI.  ix.  3)  he  relates  that, 
at  the  request  of  Cestius,  the  priests  counted  the 
number  of  lambs  slain  as  256,500.  Remarking 
that  the  minimum  number  permitted  for  a  lamb 
was  ten  persons,  Josephus  calculates  the  number 
at  2,700,000.  An  ancient  Jewish  tradition  gives 
i*ii?Sl')er  °*  ^assover  lambs  on  one  occasion  as 
•  1-200,000.  It  was  customary  to  extend  hospitality 
I  numerous  visitors.  This  was  done  without 
f*p>  Dut  as  a  return  the  host  received  the  skin 
°t  the  lamb  and  the  vessels  used  by  his  guests. 
Many  must  have  tented  outside  the  city.  In  this 
vast  crowd,  with  the  sense  of  nationality  strong, 
and  its  religious  feelings  at  the  highest  tension,  it 
a  6aSy  v?  understand  the  dread  of  possible  disturb- 
ance which  from  time  to  time  appears  in  the 
wspel  narratives  (Mt  265,  Lk  23M,  Jn  1839). 


The  feast  proper  began  with  the  evening  of  the 
14th  Nisan  ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  reckoning,  this  was  the  first  half  of 
the  day.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  days  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  which  sometimes  gave  a  name  to 
the  whole  festival  (Lk  221).  On  the  evening  of  the 
14th  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master  of  each  house  to 
take  a  lighted  wax  candle,  in  silence  thoroughly 
to  search  all  the  house  for  leaven  and  to  remove  it 
to  a  safe  place.  This  investigation  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  prayer.  A  portion  of  leavened 
food  sufficient  for  the  family  requirements  had 
been  put  aside,  and  it  was  lawful  to  eat  this  until 
11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  though  a 
stricter  school  drew  the  limit  at  10  o'clock.  At 
midday  all  leaven  was  to  be  completely  and 
solemnly  destroyed,  by  burning  or  otherwise.  The 
times  of  this  obligation  were  notified  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  '  Two  cakes  of  thanksgiving  offering 
which  had  been  desecrated  were  exposed  on  a 
bench  or  gallery  of  the  Temple.  While  they  lay 
there  all  the  people  yet  ate  leaven  ;  when  one  was 
removed,  they  abstained  from  eating  it  but  did  not 
burn  it ;  when  both  were  removed,  all  the  people  com- 
menced burning  the  leaven '  (Pes.  1.  5).  Secular  work 
was  gradually  ceasing.  In  Galilee  the  whole  day 
was  one  of  rest.  In  Judaea  work  continued  till  noon  ; 
but  only  what  had  been  begun  could  be  finished  ; 
no  new  work  could  be  commenced.  Only  tailors, 
barbers,  and  sandal-strap  makers  were  allowed  to 
follow  their  avocations.  At  1.30  o'clock  the  daily 
evening  sacrifice  was  killed,  and  at  2.30  it  was 
offered  up.  In  each  case  this  was  one  hour  before 
the  usual  time  of  killing  and  offering  ;  if  the  14th 
Nisan  fell  on  a  Friday  (i.e.  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  morning  according  to  our  reckoning),  these 
times  were  made  each  yet  an  hour  earlier  to  avoid 
possible  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  By  the  time 
this  daily  sacrifice  was  offered,  the  lambs  had  been 
brought  to  the  Temple  by  those  who  had  been 
selected  to  represent  each  Passover  group  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  victim.  Each  lamb  was  required 
to  be  not  less  than  eight  days  or  more  than  one 
year  old.  The  great  company  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  ritual  observed  being  the  same 
in  each  case.  The  first  section  entered  the  Court- 
of  the  Priests,  the  gates  being  thereupon  closed, 
and  the  trumpets  blown  three  times.  Although 
the  priestly  course  on  duty  for  the  week  attended 
to  the  daily  sacrifice,  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
Passover  the  whole  priestly  body  was  in  attend- 
ance. It  stood  in  two  lines  which  ended  at  the 
altar,  one  row  holding  silver,  the  other  golden 
bowls.  Each  man  representing  a  Passover  group 
killed  his  own  sacrifice,  the  nearest  priest  caught 
the  blood  in  his  bowl,  passed  it  to  a  fellow-priest 
and  he  again  to  another,  while  each  as  he  received 
the  full  bowl  handed  back  an  empty  one.  The 
bowls  were  made  without  bases,  and  could  not 
stand  if  placed  on  the  ground,  coagulation  being  in 
this  way  avoided.  When  the  bowl  was  received 
by  the  priest  nearest  to  the  altar,  he  cast  it  with 
one  jet  at  the  base.  Meanwhile  the  '  Hallel ' 
(Psalms  113  to  118)  was  recited,  the  Levites  leading 
the  song,  the  people  repeating  the  first  line  of  each 
Psalm  and  also  three  others  of  the  closing  Psalm, 
but  otherwise  responding  '  Hallelujah '  to  each 
line.  If  the  sacrifices  were  not  completed,  the 
Hallel  was  sung  a  second  or  even  a  third  time. 

The  preparation  of  the  sacrifice  now  took  place. 
The  lambs  were  hung  on  iron  hooks  fastened  to  the 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  court,  and  when  these  were 
all  in  use,  upon  staves  which  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men  ;  if  the  day  were  a  Sabbath,  the  use  of 
staves  was  not  permitted,  and  two  offerers  laid  one 
the  left  hand  the  other  tbe  right  on  his  neighbour's 
shoulder  and  so  suspended  the  lambs.  The  sacri- 
fices were  then  skinned,  the  portions  appointed  for 
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sacrificial  use  (Lv  3'"5)  were  removed  and  cleansed, 
the  fat  separated  and  placed  on  a  dish  and  then 
offered  with  incense  on  the  altar.  The  company- 
was  then  dismissed  to  their  dwellings  to  partake 
of  the  feast,  the  incense  was  burnt,  the  lamps 
trimmed,  and  the  Temple  court  washed.  If  the 
sacrifice  fell  on  .  a  Sabbath,  the  first  and  second 
divisions  stayed  in  appointed  parts  of  the  Temple 
until  the  whole  of  the  victims  had  been  sacrificed, 
that  they  might  not  profane  the  Sabbath  by  bear- 
ing a  burden. 

It  was  required  that  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  cooking  of  the  lamb.  It  was  to  be 
roasted,  in  an  earthenware  oven ;  a  spit  of  pome- 
granate wood  was  to  be  put  in  at  the  mouth  and  to 
pass  through  at  the  vent ;  Justin  Martyr  (Tryph.  40) 
states  that  a  transverse  spit  was  passed  through  the 
victim,  thus  forming  a  cross.  If  any  part  of  the 
lamb  touched  the  oven,  it  was  to  be  pared  off,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  any  part  on  which  fat  from 
the  oven  had  fallen.  No  bone  of  it  was  to  be 
broken,  no  part  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house 
where  the  feast  was  held,  and  none  of  it  was  to  be 
left  over. 

The  meal  was  partaken  of,  not  as  at  the  first 
Egyptian  Passover,  in  travelling  dress,  '  with  loins 
girded,  with  shoes  on  the  feet,  and  staff  in  the 
hands,'  but  in  festive  garments,  and  reclining  on 
the  left  side  '  as  free  men  do,  in  token  of  their 
freedom.'  The  table  was  probably  arranged  as  a 
triclinium,  and  this  explains  the  position  of  St. 
John,  the  question  addressed  across  the  table  by 
St.  Peter,  and  the  unheard  conversation  of  our 
Lord  with  Judas  Iscariot  (Jn  1323- M,  Mt  2625).  See 
art.  Upper  Room. 

A  cup  of  red  wine,  mixed  with  water,  was  poured 
out  for  each  guest,  not  by  the  host  but  by  a  servant, 
for  all  things  were  on  this  night  to  be  done  with 
distinction ;  and  over  it  the  following  blessing  was 
spoken : 

'  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our  God,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our  God,  King  of 
the  Universe,  who  hast  chosen  us  from  among  all  people,  and 
exalted  us  from  among  all  languages,  sanctified  us  with  Thy 
commandments.  And  Thou  hast  given  us,  O  Jehovah  our  God, 
in  love  the  solemn  days  for  joy,  and  the  festival  and  appointed 
seasons  for  gladness ;  and  this  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
season  of  our  freedom,  a  holy  convocation,  the  memorial  of  our 
departure  from  Egypt.  For  Thou  hast  chosen  us,  and  hast 
sanctified  us  from  among  all  nations,  and  Thy  holy  festivals 
with  joy  and  gladness  hast  Thou  caused  us  to  inherit.  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  who  sanctifiest  Israel  and  the  appointed 
seasons.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hast  preserved  us  alive,  and  sustained  and  brought  us  to  this 
season.' 

The  use  of  wine  at  this  festival  was  compul- 
sory, even  upon  the  poorest ;  it  might  be  the  gift 
of  charity,  or  procured  by  selling  or  pawning 
raiment  or  hiring  out  one's  labour ;  but  used  it 
must  be,  even  by  persons  commonly  abstaining 
and  young  persons.  After  this,  each  participant 
washed  his  hands,  our  Lord  apparently  varying  the 
custom  and  teaching  a  new  and  deeper  lesson  by 
Himself  washing  the  feet  of  His  guests  (Jn  133ff-). 

The  Paschal  table,  with  its  appropriate  viands, 
was  then  placed  in  position.  These  comprised  the 
lamb,  the  bitter  herbs  (lettuce,  endive,  garden 
endive  (or  succory),  urtica,  and  bitter  coriander 
(or  horehound)),  and  the  haroseth,  a  paste  of 
dates,  raisins,  etc.,  with  vinegar,  which  was  held 
to  represent  the  mortar  of  Egypt,  and  salt  water. 
The  president  of  the  company  took  some  of  the 
bitter  herbs,  dipped  them  in  salt  water,  ate  a  por- 
tion the  size  of  an  olive,  and  gave  a  similar  portion 
to  his  companions.  A  second  cup  of  wine  was  now 
poured  out,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Haggadah 
or  'showing  forth'  (cf.  1  Co  ll26  'ye  proclaim'').  The 
son  of  the  family  or  the  youngest  member  of  the 
company  inquired  the  significance  of  the  feast  in 
which  they  were  participating  :  '  Why  is  this  night 
distinguished  from  all  other  nights  ? '     '  Then  the 


father  instructs  his  child  according  to  the  capacity 
of  his  knowledge,  beginning  with  our  disgrace  and 
ending  with  our  glory,  and  expounding  to  him 
from  "A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father" 
(Dt  265),  until  he  has  explained  all  through,  to  the 
end  of  the  whole  section '  (Pes.  x. ).  This  involved  a 
recital  of  the  national  history  from  the  Patriarchal 
times  to  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  emancipated  people  by  means 
of  the  covenant  at  Sinai.  After  this,  the  president 
explained  the  significance  of  the  Passover-lamb,  of 
the  bitter  herbs,  and  of  the  unleavened  bread.  '  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  redemption,  the  first 
part  of  the  Hallel  (Pss  113.  114)  was  sung,  and  a 
benediction  added  :  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our 
God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  redeemed  us 
and  redeemed  our  fathers  from  Egypt.'  The  second 
cup  of  wine,  which  had  been  previously  filled,  was 
now  drunk. 

After  a  second  washing  of  hands,  one  of  the  two 
unleavened  cakes  was  broken,  and  pieces  contain- 
ing between  them  bitter  herbs  were,  after  dipping 
in  the  haroseth,  handed  to  each  one  in  the  company. 
This  was  probably  the  sop  which  Judas  Iscariot 
received  (Jn  1326).  After  this  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  eaten,  the  hands  were  again  washed,  a  third 
cup  of  wine  filled,  a  blessing  said,  and  the  cup 
drunk.  This  was  known  as  '  the  cup  of  blessing,' 
and  was  probably  that  in  which  our  Lord  instituted 
the  cup  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  called  by  St. 
Paul  'the  cup  of  blessing'  (1  Co  1016).  There  re- 
mained another  cup  to  be  drunk,  for  the  number 
four  was  insisted  upon,  and  became  the  subject  of 
various  interpretations ;  the  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Pss  115-118)  was  sung  —  probably  the 
'  hymn '  after  which  '  they  went  out  unto  the 
mount  of  Olives'  (Mk  1426) — and  the  feast  ended 
with  a  benediction,  *  the  blessing  of  the  song.' 

On  the  next  day,  the  15th  Nisan,  sacrifices  addi- 
tional to  those  offered  ordinarily  were  brought  (Nu 
2819),  and  peace-offerings,  the  hagigah — which  on 
this  day  was  compulsory,  but  on  the  14th  needed 
not  to  be  offered  except  where  the  lamb  would  not 
suffice  for  the  feast — were  presented.  On  the  16th 
day  the  barley  for  the  omer  (Lv  23n)  that  was  to  be 
presented  was  cut ;  this  was  threshed  in  the  Court 
of  the  Priests,  parched,  and  then  ground  fine. 
When  sufficiently  fine,  one  omer  by  measure  was 
taken  and  mixed  with  oil ;  frankincense  was  placed 
upon  it,  and  it  was  '  waved ' — moved  to  and  fro— 
before  the  Lord.  The  17th  to  the  20th  days  were 
the  Moed  Katon,  or  '  lesser  festival,'  when  no  new 
work  might  be  commenced.  With  the  21st  Nisan 
the  feast  ended,  the  day  being  kept  as  a  Sabbath. 

In  the  case  of  persons  Levitically  unclean  or 
living  at  a  distance,  it  was  permitted  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  (Iyyar),  according  to  the  legislation 
of  Nu  99"12,  2  Ch  302 ;  but  in  this  case  there  was 
no  search  for  and  removal  of  leaven,  no  Hallel  was 
sung  at  the  supper,  and  no  hagigah  offered  and 
eaten. 

Literature.  —  Comm.  on  Pentateuch,  esp.  Driver's  DetU. ; 
Bibl.  Archasol.  of  Keil,  Nowack,  and  Benzinger ;  Buxtorf,  byn. 
Jud. ;  Reland,  Ant. ;  the  Mishnic  tractate  Pesactum,  witn 
comm.  ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Hachazakah ;  artt.  in  Hastings  W, 
Smith's  DB,  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  the  EBi,  Hamburgers  KH, 
the  JE ;  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc. ;  Chwolson.  Das  MM 
Passamahl  Christi ;  J.  P.  Lilley,  The  Lord's  Supper  (1891;, 
35  ff.  J.  T.  L.  Maggs. 

PASSOYER  (II.  :  in  relation  to  Lord's  Supper).- 
1.  The  historical  relation.— The  chronological  diffi- 
culty raised  by  this  topic  having  been  adequately 
discussed  in  previous  articles  (see  Dates,  vol.  i. 
p.  413  ft".,  Last  Supper,  and  Lord's  Suppke  (Dh 
it  is  unnecessary  to  reopen  it  here.  It  may  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus 
took  place  not  on  the  night  of  the  general  Jewisn 
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Passover,  but  on  the  evening  preceding.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
a  Paschal  meal.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems 
impossible  to  set  aside  the  distinct  evidence  of  the 
«rit  three  Gospels  on  this  point,  reinforced  as  that 
is  by  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (Mt  26™,  Mk  U™; 
Lk UB- 15 ;  cf.  1  Co  57- 8  and.ll23-26). 

(1)  It  has  been  objected  by  Spitta  (see  the  essay, 
'  Die  urchristl.  Traditionen  iiber  Ursprung  u.  Sinn 
des  \bendmahls '  in  his  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Litt.  des 
Urchristentums ;  cf.  G.  H.  Box,  JThSt,  Apr.  1902), 
the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  view  that 
the  Last  Supper  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Pass- 
over, that  the  descriptions  of  it  given  in  Mt.  and 
Mk.'do  not  suggest  a  Paschal  meal,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  the  Iamb  is  never  mentioned.  This  has 
been  called  a  '  significant  omission ' ;  a  remark 
which  assumes  that,  if  Jesus  had  been  observing 
the  Passover,  the  Evangelists  would  naturally  have 
given  some  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Jewish 
meal.  But,  since  they  had  already  stated  with  the 
utmost  plainness  that  the  meal  to  which  He  sat 
down  with  His  disciples  was  an  eating  of  the  Pass- 
over, it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  them  to  describe 
it  in  detail,  since  all  Passover  suppers  were  exactly 
similar.  What  they  were  concerned  with  were 
those  novel  and  significant  acts  and  words  of  their 
Master  by  which,  while  sitting  at  the  table  of  the 
OT  feast,  He  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  New 
Covenant. 

(2)  A  similar  objection  is  that  at  the  Passover 
supper  each  participant  had  his  own  cup  to  drink 
from,  while  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
there  was  only  one  cup.  But  this  is  to  confound 
two  things  that  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  fact 
that  at  the  Jewish  meal  there  was  a  cup  for  each 
person  present  is  surely  no  reason  why  Jesus,  in 
appointing  the  new  rite  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood, should  not  have  taken  one  cup  and  passed  it 
round  to  His  disciples,  saying,  '  Drink  ye  all  of  it.' 

(3)  A  further  ground  of  objection  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  Jesus  draws  no  parallels  between 
the  Paschal  meal  and  the  Christian  sacrament, 
and  in  particular  that,  when  He  is  choosing  a 
symbol  to  represent  His  body,  He  takes  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  the  purpose,  and  not  a  portion  of  the 
roasted  lamb.  To  speak  in  this  way  suggests  a 
poor  conception  of  our  Lord's  insight  into  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  His  own  religion.  For,  un- 
less Jesus  was  altogether  lacking  in  this  respect, 
He  must  have  foreseen,  as  clearly  as  we  can  see  to- 
day, that  the  broken  loaf  of  bread  was  infinitely 
better  suited  than  a  piece  of  the  Jewish  Paschal 
lamb  to  serve  to  the  Church  of  the  future  as  the 
symbol  of  His  sacrifice  of  love. 

Criticisms  like  these  seem  trivial  at  the  best. 
And  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  outward 
connexion  between  the  Passover  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  have  to  meet  difficulties  of  the  most 
pressing  kind,  and  above  all  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
bynoptics  on  this  very  point.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this  testimony,  and  especially  of  the 
testimony  of  Mk.,  presumably  the  most  original 

a- ft i  ?  **  is  suSgestive  that  Spitta  solves  the 
aithculty  by  pronouncing  the  whole  paragraph  in 
which  Mk.  affirms  the  Paschal  character  of  the 
oupper  (U12"1"),  to  be  an  interpolation  that  stands 
in  no  organic  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive (on.  cit.  p.  228).  But  even  if  there  were  any 
grounds  of  textual  criticism  for  regarding  the 
statements  of  the  first  three  Gospels  as  later  inter- 
polations, we  should  still  have  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  at  a  very  early  date  in  the 
nistory  of  the  Apostolic  Church  a  false  tradition 
not  only  sprang  up  but  became  dominant,  according 
w  which  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples 


took  the  form  of  a  Passover  meal.  Spitta  admits 
that  in  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  Sacrament  the  con- 
nexion with  the  Passover  meal  is  evident  (op.  cit. 
p.  265  ;  cf.  Box,  op.  cit.  p.  365).  How,  then,  are 
we  to  explain  this  entire  transformation  of  what, 
according  to  this  theory,  was  the  original  tradition 
— a  transformation  so  early  that  it  must  have  been 
completed  before  Paul  became  a  Christian  and 
received  from  the  first  Apostles  the  story  of  what 
took  place  in  the  Upper  Room  on  that  night  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  was  betrayed  ?  It  is  hard  to 
see  how,  within  a  few  years  of  Christ's  death,  and 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  primitive  Church,  there 
could  have  grown  up  a  tradition  as  to  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  was  an  entire  falsification  of 
what  the  Eleven  knew  to  be  the  truth. 

We  regard  it,  then,  as  practically  certain  that 
the  Last  Supper  took  the  form  of  a  Passover  meal. 
And  since  it  was  held  on  the  evening  before  the 
general  Jewish  observance,  it  must  have  been  an 
anticipated  Passover  (cf.  Sanday,  Hastings'  DB  ii. 
p.  634 ;  Zbckler,  PRE3  ix.  pp.  32,  42).  It  is  some- 
times affirmed  that  this  view  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  examination  (Box,  op.  cit.  p.  360 ;  cf. 
Gwilliam,  art.  Last  Supper,  p.  8a).  It  is  assumed, 
e.g.,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  to  procure  the  sacrifice  of 
a  lamb  before  the  following  day.  But  Chwolson, 
an  expert  in  Jewish  antiquities,  anticipates  these 
and  similar  objections,  and  shows  how  precarious 
the  grounds  are  on  which  they  rest  (Das  letzte 
Passamahl  Christi,  p.  37  ff. ).  And  he  further  makes 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  a  very  slight  textual 
error  at  this  point  in  a  supposed  Aramaic  source 
would  account  for  the  apparent  identification  by 
the  three  Synoptics  (Mt  2617,  Mk  1412,  Lk  227)  of 
the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper  with  the  regular 
night  of  the  Jewish  Passover  (ib.  p.  11). 

2.  The  spiritual  connexions. — In  order  to  estab- 
lish these,  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  we 
must  understand  what  the  Passover  meal  meant 
to  Jesus  and  His  disciples  ;  next,  we  must  trace 
the  links  between  the  Paschal  supper  in  the  Upper 
Room  and  the  Christian  sacrament  that  sprang 
out  of  it. 

(1)  What  did  the  Passover  mean  to  Jesus  and 
the  Twelve  ?  For  evidently  it  is  with  the  Passover 
of  our  Lord's  time  that  we  have  primarily  to  do. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  doctrinal  con- 
structions of  the  Lord's  Supper  (e.g.  Gore,  Body  of 
Christ,  p.  12  ft'.  ;  Illingworth,  Divine  Immanence, 
p.  126  ft.)  in  which  a  leading  r61e  is  assigned  to 
ideas  drawn  from  the  modern  study  of  Comparative 
Religion  as  to  the  significance  of  the  ancient  rite 
of  the  blood-covenant  (see  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covenant,  p.  203  ff.),  or  as  to  a  sacrificial  '  eating  of 
the  god '  on  the  occasion  of  a  harvest  festival  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  RS  p.  461  ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough2, 
ii.  ch.  2).  But  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
archaeological  considerations  such  as  these  were 
not  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  when  He  said 
to  His  disciples,  '  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat 
this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer'  (Lk  2215), 
and  that  what  He  and  they  alike  were  thinking  of 
was  the  Passover  of  Jewish  history  and  tradition. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  minds  of  a  pious 
Jewish  company  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era 
than  the  notion  that  God  would  partake  of  human 
food,  or  that  they  could  enter  into  communion  with 
the  Highest  by  drinking  the  blood  of  a  slain  animal, 
or  even  by  drinking  wine  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  blood  (cf.  Ac  1520- 29).  What,  then,  did  the  eat- 
ing of  the  Passover  primarily  mean  for  Jesus  and 
His  disciples? 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  memorial  of  a 
great  historical  deliverance — that  redemption  of 
Israel  from  her  bondage  in  Egypt  which  was  also 
her  birth-hour  as  a  nation  (Ex  123ff-  26'-).—  (b)  But 
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further,  the  Passover  was  a  covenant -meal  based 
on  the  fact  of  the  covenant  made  by  sacrifice  at 
Sinai  (Ex  243"8).  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  find 
within  the  circle  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  One  of  the  special  merits  of  recent 
critical  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  that  they  have  brought  fully  into  view  the 
connexion  between  our  Lord's  words  about  the  New 
Covenant  (Mt  2628  II)  and  the  story  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  taken  along  with  the  great  prophetic 
anticipations  ( Jer  3240,  Ezk  3425  3726,  Is  553)  of  what 
the  author  of  Hebrews  calls  '  a  better  covenant 
established  upon  better  promises'  (He  86).  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  as  some  have  thought,  that 
the  covenant  idea  excludes  that  of  the  Passover, 
much  less  that  the  combination  of  them  was 
altogether  impossible  (so  Schultzen,  Das  Abend- 
mahl  im  NT,  p.  40).  On  the  contrary,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  appears  to 
anticipate  that  of  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai, 
while  apart  from  the  former  the  latter  would  have 
no  historical  explanation.  In  any  case,  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  the  Jewish  Passover  was  an 
annual  covenanting  feast  at  which  the  nation's 
covenant  fellowship  with  Jehovah  was  solemnly 
renewed.  The  narrative  of  Ex  243"8  makes  it  clear 
that  the  original  covenant  rested  on  the  fact  of 
a  covenant-sacrifice,  and  there  seems  little  reason 
to  question  that  in  its  essence  this  sacrifice  was 
of  a  piacular  nature  (cf.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  Hastings' 
DB  i.  p.  512).  The  annual  renewal  of  the  covenant 
at  the  Feast  of  Passover  evidently  rested  in  like 
manner  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and 
that  this  sacrifice  also  was  conceived  of  as  having 
a  propitiatory  effect  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt. 
— (c)  Once  more,  the  Passover  was  a  joyful  social 
meal,  the  meal  of  Jewish  brotherhood,  in  which  the 
participants,  as  members  of  the  Divine  covenant, 
gave  expression  to  their  covenant  fellowship  with 
one  another  as  well  as  with  Israel's  God. 

(2)  If  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  external  relations 
sprang  out  of  an  immediately  preceding  Passover 
meal,  and  if  that  meal  had  for  those  who  partook 
of  it  some  such  meaning  as  has  just  been  described, 
the   spiritual   connexions   between   the    two    are 
evident.      The    thought    of   the    Jemsh   Passover 
underlies  the  Supper,  helping  us  to  determine  its 
true  nature  and  purpose  and  religious  significance. 
(a)  This  outward  relation  between  the  Passover 
and  the  Lord's   Supper   goes    far   to   decide   the 
question  whether  or  not  the  Supper  refers  to  our 
Lord's  death.      Spitta's  elaborate  efforts  to   dis- 
sociate   the    Last    Supper    altogether    from    the 
Jewish  Passover  find  their  chief   motive  in  his 
theory  that  the  Supper  had  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  was  meant  to  have  a 
purely  eschatological  reference,  as  an  anticipation 
of  the  glorious   Messianic  meal  in  the  heavenly 
Kingdom  (op.  cit.  pp.  266  ft".,  282  ff.).     But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  Passover 
meal  that  Jesus  broke  the  bread  and  gave  it  to 
His  disciples,  saying,  '  This  is  my  body  for  you,' 
the  analogy  between  the  slain  lamb  and  the  broken 
bread  can  hardly  be  mistaken. — [b)  It  bears,  again, 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Supper  was 
meant  b>/  Jesus  to  be  repeated.     From  the  fact  that 
in  the  Mk.-Mt.  text  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper 
we  do  not  find  that  command  for  a  repetition  of 
the  observance  which  is  given  in  Paul-Lk.  (1  Co 
ll24- 25,  Lk  2219),  a  number  of  critical  scholars  have 
concluded  that  Jesus  never  spoke  the  words,  '  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me' ;  that  He  had  no  thought 
of  instituting  a  rite  for  perpetual  celebration  by 
the  Church  ;  and  that  His  purpose  in  breaking  the 
bread  and  passing  the  wine  was  merely  to  bid  His 
disciples  a  solemn  farewell,  to  set  before  them  a 


striking  parable  in  action,  or  at  most  to  point 
them  forward  to  the  hope  of  a  glad  reunion  in 
the  heavenly  Kingdom  (Jiilicher,  Theol.  Abhandl 
pp.  235  tf. ,  245  ff.  ;  Spitta,  op.  cit.  p.  301  ff.  ;  cf! 
P.  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper).  But  to 
a  Jew  the  Passover  was  essentially  a  memorial 
feast  to  be  kept  by  Israel  throughout  all  her 
generations  (Ex  1214).  And  if  the  Supper  was 
deliberately  set  by  Jesus  in  the  closest  relation  to 
the  Passover, — so  deliberately  that  He  even  anti- 
cipated by  a  day  an  observance  which  otherwise 
His  death  would  have  rendered  impossible,— this 
goes  to  confirm  the  view,  supported  not  only  by 
the  text  of  Paul  and  Luke,  but  by  the  unhesitating 
praxis  of  the  earliest  community  from  the  first 
(Ac  242- 46 ;  cf.  207,  1  Co  1016),  and  the  Apostolic 
tradition  as  that  was  handed  on  to  St.  Paul  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion  (1  Co  ll28),  that  Jesus  both 
intended  and  commanded  that  the  Supper  should 
continue  to  be  observed  in  remembrance  of  Him- 
self.— (c)  If  the  Lord's  Supper  sprang  historically 
out  of  a  Passover  meal,  it  naturally  falls  heir  to 
the  chief  meanings  and  associations  of  the  more 
ancient  rite.  It  is  not  only  a  memorial  of  Jesus, 
but  a  memorial  of  His  sacrifice.  '  Our  passover 
also  hath  been  sacrificed,'  says  St.  Paul,  'even 
Christ '  (1  Co  5')  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  as  often 
as  we  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup,  we  '  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  death  till  he  come'  (ll26).  The 
Passover  was  a  renewal  on  the  part  of  the  OT 
Church  of  the  covenant  with  God  that  had  been 
made  at  Sinai  ;  and  every  Supper  is  a  renewal  by 
the  Christian  people  of  the  covenant  made  for 
them  upon  the  Cross.  The  Passover  was  not  only 
a  renewal  of  the  covenant  fellowship  with  God, 
but  a  festive  social  meal  at  which  the  links  of 
Jewish  brotherhood  were  forged  afresh.  And  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  occasion  of  a  glad  spiritual 
communion  of  those  who  belong  to  the  household 
of  faith,  both  with  Christ  Himself  — the  Elder 
Brother  and  the  Head  —  and  with  their  fellow- 
members  in  the  one  family  of  God. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Covenant '(A.  B.  Davidson), 
'Passover'  (W.  J.  Moulton),  'Jesus  Christ'  (Sanday,  vol.  ii. 
p.  634) ;  PRE3,  art.  '  Passah,  isr.-jud.'  (von  Orelli) ;  Bickell, 
Passover  and  Lord's  Supper  ;  Spitta,  Urchristentum ;  Jiilicher, 
Theol.  Abhandlungen;  P.  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
Schultzen,  Das  Abendmahl  im  AT ;  Chwolson,  Das  ietzte  Pasm- 
mahl  Christi ;  Schaefer,  Das  Herrenmahl ;  Lambert,  Sacraments 
in  NT;  G.  M.  Mackie,  'Jewish  Passover  in  the  Chr.  Church, 
ExpT  xiii.  (1902),  391 ;  JThSt,  Apr.  1902,  p.  357 ff.,  Jan.  1903, 

p.  184  ff.  J.  C.  Lambert. 

PAST.—'  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,'  is  the 
unequivocal  counsel  we  derive  from  the  Lords 
reply  to  a  lukewarm  disciple  (Mt  822).  In  Christ 
no  past  is  irretrievable ;  Divine  forgiveness  may 
blot  out  what  men  consider  it  impossible  to  forgive 
(Lk  1827).  Habit  and  custom  may  be  burst  asunder 
in  a  moment,  like  the  rocky  tomb  that  could  not 
imprison  the  risen  Lord.  The  motto  of  the  Cliffords 
(Disormais)  may  recall  a  Christian  truth  of  priceless 
value  :  "  Henceforward '  sin  no  more  ( Jn  8").  boa 
gives  a  fresh  start  for  Christ's  sake  to  each  one  who 
prays  for  forgiveness  in  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  (Mi 
614).  The  tyranny  of  the  past  led  the  Gahteans  to 
ask,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ? '  (Mk  63) ;  but,  as 
signally  in  the  call  of  Levi,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  be  ready  to  throw  aside  the  past  altogether 
for  His  sake  (Mt  99).—  There  is  a  dead  past  to  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven,  for  God  is  God  of  the  living 
(Mk  1227).  And  there  is  a  living  past  to  oe  re- 
membered and  commemorated.  Thus  all  genera- 
tions call  her  blessed  who  was  the  mother  ot  tne 
Lord  (Lk  l48).  The  loving  gift  of  a  forgiven  woman 
who  had  been  a  sinner  is  still  told  for  a  memorial 
of  her  (Mk  14").  Yet  the  Christian  hope  looks 
ever  forward  to  the  brightness  of  the  coming  day, 
when  the  shadows  shall  flee  away. 

W-  B.  Feankland. 
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PATIENCE  (vToiiovri,  Lk  815  2119,  and  throughout 
NT  •  na.Kpo6vfi.La,  '  long-suft'ering,'  only  in  Epp.  ; 
verbal  form  appears  Mt  1826-29,  with  significance 
'Give  me  time')- — The  moral  attribute  which 
enables  men  to  endure  afflictions  and  to  employ 
strength  wisely.  It  is  essentially  a  Christian  grace. 
The  classical  conception  of  virtue  was  mainly 
active.  '  The  old  pagan  world  meant  by  a  virtuous 
man,  a  brave,  strong,  just,  energetic  human  being, 
who  might  be,  but  who  probably  would  not  be,  also 
humble,  submissive,  self-subduing '  (Liddon,  Chris- 
tian World  Pulpit,  vol.  xxiv.  138).  The  Oriental 
idea  touches  the  opposite  extreme,  in  which  virtue 
consists  not  in  such  qualities  as  patience,  but  in 
the  passivity  from  which  feeling  is  expelled  (cf. 
Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  iii. ). 
\s  a  Christian  grace,  patience  is  inculcated  in  the 
"XT  (1  Ti  6U,  Tit  22,  He  1036,  Ja  l4,  2  P  l6),  and 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ.  His  patience  is 
referred  to  directly  only  once  in  the  NT,  and  then 
incidentally  (2  Th  35  AVm  and  RV) ;  but  examples 
of  it  are  mentioned  in  the  Epp.  as  incentives  to 
believers  (He  122,  1  P  223). 

1.  The  patience  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  (1)  in 
itself.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  His  manhood,  ft  is  not  visible  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  but  it 
becomes  impressive  the  moment  that  reflexion 
begins  to  deal  with  His  Personality  in  the  light 
of  the  events  of  His  life  on  earth.  Whatever  His 
consciousness  of  Himself,  He  was  evidently  aware 
that  extraordinary  forces  were  at  His  command 
(Mt4326M).  'Just  in  proportion  to  the  eminence 
of  a  man's  sphere  and  the  genius  of  a  man's  endow- 
ments, the  quality  of  patience  is  necessary.'  To 
none,  therefore,  was  it  more  necessary  and  more 
difficult  than  to  our  Lord,  and  by  none  was  it  more 
perfectly  possessed.  He  set  before  Himself  an  aim 
which  marks  Him  as  the  supreme  Dreamer  of  his- 
tory ;  yet,  with  the  vision  always  before  Him,  and 
the  longing  for  its  fulfilment  pressing  on  His  heart 
(Lk  12w),  He  moved  unhasting,  if  unpausing,  to- 
wards the  goal.  The  second  temptation  (Lk  45f-) 
was  a  trial  of  patience.  In  it  He  met  the  tempta- 
tion to  accomplish  His  purpose  prematurely  and 
superficially  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  forces  which 
lay  ready  to  hand  in  the  temper  and  expectations 
of  the  Jews.  He  preferred  the  patience  that  works 
perfectly,  and  therefore  slowly,  to  the  passion  that 
strikes  swiftly  and  works  partially  and  imperfectly. 
At  the  same  time,  His  temperament  could  not  be 
described  as  phlegmatic.  His  patience  was  not  the 
placidity  of  a  pool  secluded  by  surrounding  woods 
from  storm,  it  was  rather  the  calm  of  an  ocean 
which  refuses  to  allow  any  gale  to  rouse  it  to 
anger.  Not  incapability  of  passion,  but  perfect 
«elf-control,  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  patience  of 
Christ.  1 

(2)  In  its  manifestations,  (a)  As  a  man,  He  had 
to  endure  the  irritations  from  which  none  is  exempt, 
e-j.  interruptions  (Mk  521f-  630f-,  Jn  46- 7),  the  sus- 
picions (Lk  14"-)  and  the  provocations  (Lk  1025  ll53) 
of  His  foes ;  the  spiritual  dulness  (Mk  919,  Lk  1040'- 
-■*  )  and  carnal  expectations  (Mk  933t-  1035'-)  of  His 

H  "  u  ' He  Was  subJected  to  trials  of  temper  ; 
ne i  was  harassed  by  temptations  caused  by  nervous 
irritability,  or  want  of  strength,  or  physical  weak- 
ness, or  bodily  weariness;  unfair  opposition  was 
constantly  urging  Him  to  give  way  to  undue  anger 
ana  unrestrained  passion  ;  or  rejection  and  desertion 
int  j-    xt  been  Possible,  have  betrayed  Him 

into  moodiness  or  cynical  despair.  The  machina- 
thf  i-  ?1S  foes'  the  fickleness  of  the  mob,  even 
wie  foolishness  of  His  disciples,  were  scarcely  ever 

Hi      !!g  to  try  His  sPirit>  and  would  often  Soad 
nim  beyond  endurance'  (Bernard,   Mental  Char- 
it       ™  #  the  Lord  Je*us>   cited   in   Stalker's 
nm9°  Chrtsti,  p.  192  f.).     It  is  not  enough  to  say 


that  our  Lord  endured  these  temptations  without 
showing  any  impatience ;  there  was  a  positive 
radiance  about  His  patience  that  makes  it  the 
supreme  example  of  the  grace  as  manifest  in  human 
life,  (b)  As  a  teacher,  the  patience  of  Christ  was 
manifested  (i.)  in  dealing  with  individuals,  e.g. 
Philip  (Jn  l45  65f-  148),  Thomas  (20271-),  Peter  (l42, 
Mt  1428f-,  Lk  223"-fil  2434,  Jn  2115f-) ;  (ii.)  in  train- 
ing the  disciples,  e.g.  explaining  His  parables  to 
them  (Mk  410- 13) ;  teaching  them  only  as  they  were 
able  to  receive  the  truth  (Mt  1621,  Jn  1612) ;  repeat- 
ing lessons  only  partially  understood  (Mk  931  103-b  f-)- 
It  was  through  His  patience  as  a  teacher  that  our 
Lord  was  able  out  of  very  raw  material  to  educate 
the  men  who  were  the  founders  and  Apostles  of  His 
Church,  (c)  As  a  sufferer,  His  patience  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  scenes  connected  with  His  passion 
(see  esp.  Mt  2652f-,  Mk  1460f- 65,  Jn  1822'-,  Lk  2334, 
Mk  1529f').  No  one  ever  suffered  so  terribly  and 
so  patiently  as  He.  There  was  the  extreme  of 
physical  pain,  of  mental  torture,  and  of  spiritual 
agony.  The  suffering  was  unjustly  inflicted,  and 
was  accom panied  by  almost  every  possible  indignity, 
but  the  patience  of  the  Sufferer  rose  above  it  with 
a  quiet  dignity  that  makes  those  scenes  the  most 
wonderful  in  history. 

(3)  In  its  limitations.  The  patience  of  Christ 
had  its  limits,  as  every  noble  patience  has.  Those 
limits  were  not  where,  at  first,  we  might  expect  to 
find  them ;  He  was  patient  with  His  disciples' 
dulness,  though  it  grieved  Him  (Lk  2425'-).  He 
never  lost  patience  under  the  opposition  of  His 
enemies  (ll53  2020t-).  But  when  it  was  suggested 
that  He  should  avoid  the  cross  (Mt  1622f-),  and 
when  He  was  confronted  with  the  spiritual  assump- 
tions of  the  Pharisees,  His  patience  reached  its 
limits.  Self-indulgence  and  self-deception  were 
sins  with  which  Christ  had  no  patience  (see  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  Sermons,  2nd  series,  '  Patience 
and  Impatience') 

(4)  In  its  implications.  The  patience  of  Christ 
is  set  before  believers,  directly  (2  Th  35)  and  in- 
directly (1  P  221f-),  as  an  example  and  an  inspiration. 
There  is  in  Christ '  a  type  and  fountain  of  patience ' 
in  which  the  possibilities  of  endurance  are  ex- 
hibited, and  from  which  the  grace  for  endurance  to 
the  uttermost  may  be  gathered.  The  patience  of 
Christ  represents  the  passive  side  of  Christian  good- 
ness, 'its  deliberate,  steady,  hopeful  endurance,  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  made  perfect  through 
suffering '  (Denney,  Expos.  Bible,  '  Epp.  to  Thess. ' 
p.  372). 

2.  Human  patience  is  mentioned  :  (a)  in  Lk  815, 
with  reference  to  the  perseverance  with  which  the 
fruit  of  God  is  brought  forth  in  the  believer's  life. 
Spiritual  fruitfulness  is  not  easily  attained.  A  con- 
sistent Christian  character  is  wrought  only  by 
long  patience.  Christ  sets  the  staying  power  of 
vital  faith  in  contrast  with  the  passing  fervour  of 
those  who  lightly  receive  and  as  lightly  abandon 
the  word  of  truth  (cf.  Lk  813).  (b)  In  Lk  2119,  in  the 
course  of  Christ's  prediction  of  the  sorrows  that 
should  befall  during  the  struggle  with  Rome.  RV 
is  much  the  preferable  rendering.  Its  meaning 
may  be  summed  up  thus,  '  Heroic  perseverance 
wins  the  crown '  (Lindsay,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in 
loc. ). 

Literature.— H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life  (i860) ;  A.  Ritschl, 
The  Chr.  Doct.  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation  (Eng.  tr. 
1900),  625 ;  J.  T.  Jacob,  'Christ  the  Indweller  (1902),  149 ;  C.  L. 
Slatterv,  The  Master  of  the  World  (1906),  121 ;  M.  Creighton, 
The  Mind  of  St.  Peter  (1904),  22  ;  M.  R.  Vincent,  The  Covenant 
of  Peace  (1887),  234.  JAMES  MURSELL. 

PAUL.— See  Appendix. 

PAYEMENT.— The  word  occurs  only  in  Jn  1913 
as  one  of  the  names  by  which  was  known  the 
locality  otherwise  called  Gabbatha  (wh.  see).     In 
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classical  usage  Xidbo-rpiarov  denotes  a  stone  pave- 
ment, and  later  a  mosaic  or  tessellated  pavement, 
in  which  sense  the  word  passed  into  Latin.  Of 
recent  years  beautiful  pavements  have  been  found 
in  many  places  in  Palestine  ;  but  so  far  there  is  no 
evidence  outside  the  NT  that  any  locality  in  Jeru- 
salem was  generally  known  as  either  Gabbatha  or 
the  Pavement,  and  no  attempted  identification  of 
the  spot  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  easiest  course 
is  to  regard  the  passage  as  unhistorical,  and  the 
allusions  as  derived  only  from  the  writer's  imagin- 
ation and  introduced  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the 
narrative ;  but  such  an  explanation  is  itself  as 
subjective  as  the  pleas  it  adopts.  That  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  paved  forecourt  of  the  Temple,  or  to  the 
usual  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin,  is  rendered 
unlikely  by  the  absence  of  the  designation  from 
Jewish  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  improbability 
that  Pilate  would  choose  any  partially  consecrated 
spot  for  the  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
Latin  usages  which  seem  to  connect  the  locality 
with  the  governor's  official  or  temporary  residence. 
Julius  Caesar  is  described  by  Suetonius  (Vit.  Div. 
Jul.  46)  as  carrying  about  with  him  on  his  military 
expeditions  a  tessellated  pavement,  which  was  laid 
down  in  his  encampments  as  marking  the  spot 
from  which  judicial  decisions  and  addresses  to  the 
soldiers  were  given.  Jos.  (Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6)  reports 
that  Philip  the  tetrarch  similarly  carried  his 
tribunal  with  him  (rov  dpbvov  «'s  &v  Hiepive  Ka8e^6/j.evos 
tv  rah  odoh  eiropJvov),  but  there  is  no  reference  to  a 
portable  mosaic.  In  the  case  of  Pilate,  it  is  possible 
that  he  would  be  disposed  to  imitate  the  procedure 
of  the  Emperor,  or  even  that  of  a  petty  sovereign, 
but  in  this  matter  no  record  to  such  an  effect  has 
been  found ;  and  whilst  the  course  would  not  be 
without  danger,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  a 
locality  would  derive  its  name  from  being  one  of 
many  places  on  which  a  movable  pavement  was 
once  or  occasionally  laid.  That,  moreover,  there 
were,  as  a  rule,  in  the  larger  centres  of  population, 
fixed  places  for  the  administration  of  justice  is  not 
unlikely.  The  provincial  basilicas  were  often  law- 
courts  as  well  as  exchanges,  the  tribunal  being  set 
in  the  semicircular  apse,  of  which  the  raised  floor 
was  certainly  paved,  and  exactly  the  kind  of  spot 
to  attract  a  designer.  There  may  not  have  been 
any  such  basilica  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  the 
remains  of  one  have  not  so  far  been  clearly  identi- 
fied. Jos.  (B.T  II.  ix.  3  :  Kadia-as  4irl  ^/xaros  (v  t£ 
fieydXip  a-radiijj)  has  been  cited  in  support  of  a  view 
that  Pilate  used  '  the  open  market-place '  (so 
Whiston,  followed  by  many)  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
administration  of  justice ;  but  the  passage  refers 
to  Csesarea,  and  the  rendering  of  ar6.5i.ov  as  a 
synonym  of  dyopd  is  not  well  established.  Each 
stationary  camp,  again,  had  its  tribunal,  some- 
times formed  of  turf  but  more  frequently  of  stone, 
and  from  it  the  general  addressed  the  soldiers  and 
the  tribunes  administered  justice.  In  Jerusalem 
the  garrison  occupied  the  castle  of  Antonia,  within 
which  would  be  the  tribunal  used  in  cases  of 
military  discipline,  but  probably  not  for  the  hear- 
ing of  Jewish  complaints  and  causes.  Pilate  him- 
self would  reside  in  Herod's  palace  (cf.  Philo,  ad 
Gamin,  31,  and  the  practice  of  Gessius  Florus  in 
Jos.  BJ  II.  xv.  5),  as  did  also  the  procurator  at 
Ceesarea  (Ac  23s5).  It  was  a  magnificent  building, 
lined  outside  with  spacious  porticoes.  Here  it  was 
natural  that  the  Jews  should  present  themselves 
when  seeking  the  execution  of  Jesus  (Jn  1828  194) 
who  was  apparently  confined  in  the  palace  (199- 13a)' 
And  one  of  these  paved  porticoes  may  well  have 
been  known  within  the  palace  as  the  Pavement 
upon  which  stood  the  judgment-seat,  under  an 
open  cupola  or  within  a  rounded  porch. 
Literature.  — Hastings'    DB,    art.   'Gabbatha';    EBi,    art. 
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PEACE. — 1.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  in  the  idiomatic  phrase  '  to  hold  one's  peace,' 
i.e.  to  keep  silence,  representing  (both  in  RV  and 
AV)  no  fewer  than  four  different  verbs  in  the  original 
— T7<ruX<ifw,  o-iy&w,  (rtwirdu,  and  tpipbw.  ij<rvx&fa  (Lk 
144)  is  the  most  general  term  (fr.  Vx°s>  '  at  rest '), 
denoting  a  state  of  restfulness  in  which  silence  is 
included  (cf.  Lk  2306  rb  fiiv  ad^arov  fyri/xacaK,  '  and 
on  the  sabbath  they  rested ').  ciydui  (Lk  2026)  has 
been  distinguished  from  criunrdbi  (Mt  2031  2663,  Mk 
34  934  1048  146^  Lk  183»  i940)_the  former  as  referring 

to  a  silence  induced  by  mental  conditions  (fear, 
grief,  awe,  etc. ),  the  latter  as  a  more  physical  term 
denoting  simply  an  abstinence  from  vocal  utterance 
(so  Schmidt  in  his  Synon.  d.  gr.  Sprache,  quoted 
by  Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  p.  281).  But  in  classical 
Gr.  such  a  distinction  between  ciydu  and  o-idnrdw 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  ordinarily  observed  (cf. 
Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex.  s.vv.),  and  in  the  NT 
i)o-vxdfa,  (Tiydw,  and  tntinrdai,  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  holding  one's  peace,  appear  to  be  employed 
without  any  real  discrimination. 

On  the  other  hand,  0t/u6w  is  a  stronger  and 
rougher  word,  which  properly  means  '  to  muzzle ' 
(fr.  (pipbs,  'a  muzzle').  It  is  noticeable  that  our 
Lord  addresses  it  only  to  an  unclean  spirit  (Mk  l26 
=  Lk  435)  or  to  the  raging  sea  (Mk  439,  where  EV 
gives  '  Be  still ! ').  Once  Mt.  uses  it  to  describe 
how  Jesus  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence  (22s4) ;  and 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Garment  it  is  used 
(v.12)  to  express  the  speechless  condition  to  which 
the  intruder  was  reduced  when  challenged  by  the 
king  (cf.  Twent.  Cent.  NT1,  'the  man  was  dumb- 
founded '). 

2.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  rest  or  tranquillity, 
in  antithesis  to  strife  and  war,  '  peace '  (eiprjvrj)  is 
found,  e.g.,  in  Mt  1034=Lk  1251  (note  the  contrast 
with  ^idxaipa),  Lk  1432.  Generally,  however,  eip-qvr) 
in  the  NT  means  more  than  this,  and  clearly  in- 
herits the  larger  suggestions  of  the  Heb.  oiV> 
which  primarily  denoted  a  state  of  wellbeing, 
safety,  and  blessedness,  of  which,  however,  peace 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  conditions.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  we  are  to  understand  expressions  like 
'  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ' 
(Lk  229),  '  his  goods  are  in  peace'  (ll21),  '  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace'  (1942).  This  also  is 
the  connotation  of  '  Peace  ! '  when  used  as  a  form 
of  salutation  (Mt  10I2-13=Lk  105-6  24s6,  Jn  2019- 
21-  26) ;  though,  as  employed  by  our  Lord,  and  by 
His  disciples  according  to  His  instructions,  the 
salutation  is  weighted  with  the  larger  Messianic 
meaning  (see  below). 

3.  But  in  its  predominating  and  characteristic 
use  in  the  NT,  elp-fivr)  is  distinctively  a  Christian 
word,  being  employed  especially  to  describe  the 
mission,  the  character,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  p 

(1)  Peace  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  Christ's 
mission.— In  prophetic  anticipation  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  peace 
(Is  9?,  Ps  723- '),  and  He  Himself  was  to  be  '  the 
Prince  of  Peace'  (Is  96).  In  the  Gospel  story  of 
His  birth,  the  promise  of  peace  heralds  His  ad- 
vent (Lk  l79),  and  ■  on  earth  peace '  is  sung  by  the 
angels  on  the  night  in  which  He  is  born  (214).  His 
earthly  ministry  was  a  ministry  and  message  of 
peace.  '  Have  peace  one  with  another '  was  one  of 
His  injunctions  (Mk  950),  while  of  those  who  not 
merely  live  in  peace,  but  are  peace-maier*  (eiprivo- 
iroiol),  He  said  that  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God 
(Mt  59).  'Peace'  was  the  salutation  which  both 
the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  were  bidden  to  use 
when  sent  forth  on  their  respective  missions  (Mt 
1012'-,  Lk  105£>) ;  it  was  the  word  spoken  by  Jesus 
Himself  in  dismissing  those  whom  He  had  healed 
of  their  physical  or  moral  plagues  (Mk  534,  Lk  7S0 
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8**) ;  and  again  the  greeting  with  which  He  met 
His  disciples  after  He  was  risen  from  the  dead 
(Lk  2436,  Jn  2019- 21-  2«).  And  in  all  these  cases  it 
seems  evident  that  '  Peace  be  unto  you  ! '  and  '  Go 
in  peace  ! '  are  not  merely  conventional  forms  of 
salutation  or  farewell,  but  refer  to  the  blessings 
guaranteed  by  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  God. 

And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Jesus  came 
'  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword '  (Mt  1034,  cf.  Lk 
1201).  For  there  is  a  false  peace  (Jer  614  811) ;  and 
with  that  He  could  have  nothing  to  do.  Jesus 
would  never  compromise,  or  permit  His  followers  to 
compromise,  with  falsehood  or  error  or  sin  ;  and  so, 
in  a  world  where  these  things  abound,  His  coming 
inevitably  meant  division  and  struggle  and  suffer- 
ing (cf.  Lk  2s4- S5).  Yet,  for  all  that,  peace  was  the 
purpose  of  His  mission,  even  though  it  had  to  be 
attained  by  sending  forth  a  sword — sharp  and  two- 
edged,  as  the  seer  saw  it  (Rev  l16) — a  sword  which 
will  ultimately  secure  the  victory  of  the  good  in 
the  conflict  with  evil,  and  bring  in  the  peace  that 
rests  on  righteousness  (cf.  Ps  727  8510). 

(2)  Peace  was  a  quality  of  Christ's  character. — 
The  words  '  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you'  (Jn  1427)  strike  one  of  the  funda- 
mental notes  of  His  personal  being  as  that  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  Gospels.  Men  have  been 
known  to  make  bequests  when  they  had  nothing  to 
leave  ;  but  peace  was  a  blessing  which  Jesus  had 
pow*r  to  bestow,  because  it  was  His  own  peculiar 
possession.  At  the  very  centre  of  His  earthly  life, 
amidst  all  its  vicissitudes,  there  always  lies  a  pro- 
found peace,  which  is  quite  different  from  impas- 
sivity, for  it  is  something  vital  and  flowing  like  a 
strong  calm  river  (cf.  Is  4818).  It  was,  without 
doubt,  the  magnetism  of  this  peace-possessing  and 

Eeace-diffusing  strength  of  Jesus  that  drew  troubled 
earts  around  Him  ;  and  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  having  it  and  being  able  to  bestow  it  that  in- 
spired' that  most  characteristic  invitation,  '  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest'  (Mt  ll28). 

This  personal  peace  of  Jesus  must  be  distin- 
guished, of  course,  from  the  peace  of  outward 
circumstances.  When  He  said,  '  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you,'  He  was  just  about  to  go  forth  to  Geth- 
semane  and  the  judgment-hall  and  the  cross.  But 
the  peace  He  was  conscious  of  lay  deeper  than  all 
trials  and  sufferings,  for  it  came  from  the  assurance 
of  a  perfect  union  in  thought  and  heart  and  will 
with  His  Father  in  heaven  ( Jn  1411- 20- 31).  Christ's 
peace  was  like  that  of  a  white  water-lily — tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  surface  waves  of  the  lake,  but 
unshaken  from  its  place  because  its  roots  are  buried 
deep  in  the  soil  beneath  (cf.  Wordsworth,  Excur- 
sion, v.  555).  All  through  His  earthly  life  He 
realized,  as  no  other  human  being  ever  could,  the 
full  meaning  of  the  prophet's  word,  'Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee' (Is  263). 

(3)  Peace  is  a  characteristic  blessing  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. — Thus  we  find  it  constantly  described 
when  we  pass  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  So  characteristic  of  Christ's  gospel  is  it 
that  this  gospel  is  itself  described  by  St.  Paul  as 
'  the  gospel  of  peace '  (Eph  615),  and  St.  Peter  in 
the  Acts  speaks  of  those  who  publish  the  message 
of  salvation  as  *  preaching  good  tidings  of  peace 
by  Jesus  Christ'  (Ac  1036).  Peace,'  indeed,  be- 
comes, like  grace,  a  virtual  summary  for  gospel 
blessings,  and  so  in  the  benedictory  salutations  of 
nearly  every  Apostolic  writer  it  is  combined  with 
'  grace '  as  the  distinctive  gift  of  '  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ro  l7,  1  Co  l3,  2  Co  l2, 
Gal  l3,  Eph  l2,  Ph  1-,  Col  l2,  1  Th  l1,  2  Th  l2, 
1  Ti  l2,  Tit  l4,  Philem3,  1  P  l2,  2P  l2,  2  Jn 3, 
Jude  2). 

It  is  St.  Paul,  however,  who  works  out  most 


fully  the  place  of  peace  in  the  Christian  gospel  and 
its  immediate  relation  to  Christ  Himself.  With 
him  '  peace '  has  two  distinct  meanings,  correspond- 
ing to  two  different  facts  of  Christian  experience. 
(a)  First,  there  is  an  objective  peace — the  peace  of 
reconciliation  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — which  follows  as  the  result  of  being  justified 
by  faith  (Ro  51  [vv.1"11  show  that  the  eip-fivt)  of  v.1  is 
the  same  as  the  /caraWayy  of  v.11],  Eph  214"17 ;  cf. 
2  Co  518-21).  (b)  Next,  there  is  a  subjective  peace 
—  the  peace  of  conscious  fellowship  with  God  — 
which  results  from  a  living  union  with  Christ  the 
Saviour.  This  subjective  peace  finds  its  ground  in 
the  objective  peace  of  reconciliation,  but  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  it.  The  other  is  '  peace 
with  God '  (Ro  51) ;  this  is  '  the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding'  (Ph  47).  This  inward 
peace  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  522), 
it  forms  part  of  our  joy  in  believing  (Ro  1513),  it 
is  a  power  that  guards  our  hearts  and  thoughts  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Ph  47).  And  it  is  of  this  peace,  as  a 
glad  sense  of  sonship  and  trust  wrought  in  the 
soul  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  Apostle  is  thinking 
when  he  writes :  '  The  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  at  all  times,  in  all  ways '  (2  Th  316). 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer ;  Hast- 
ings' DB,  art.  '  Peace ' ;  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT,  i.  449  ff. ; 
Sanday-Headlam,  '  Romans '  in  ICC,  on  51 ;  Beet,  Romans,  ib.  ; 
3.  T.  Jacob,  Christ  the  Indweller  (1902),  209 ;  J.  Martineau, 
Bndeavotirs  after  the  Chr.  Life,  54 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons, 
3rd  ser.  130,  The  Human  Race,  305 ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  Par.  and 
Cath.  Ser.  1,  431 ;  J.  H.  Thorn,  Laws  of  Life,  9,  159,  172  ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  The  Law  of  Growth,  219 ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Serm. 
in  St.  Paul's  Cath.  136;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  Penitence  and 
Peace  (1892).  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

PEARL. — This  jewel,  specially  esteemed  and 
familiar  in  the  East,  is  twice  used  by  our  Lord  as 
an  image  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion :  once  in  the  saying,  '  Cast  not  your  pearls 
before  swine'  (Mt  Is),  and  again  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Mt  1346).  A  distinction 
should  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  this  jewel  as  a 
metaphorical  expression.  In  the  case  of  coined 
money  such  as  talents  or  pounds,  the  side  of  re- 
ligion emphasized  is  the  active  life  of  good  works, 
and  the  lesson  conveyed  is  that  of  duty.  The 
value  of  the  pearl  is  not  primarily  a  commercial 
value  ;  it  is  something  which  appeals  to  its  possessor 
as  a  unique  and  priceless  possession,  precious  for 
its  own  inherent  qualities  of  beauty  and  rarity, 
something  for  which  all  that  a  man  has  may  be 
sold,  itself  to  be  jealously  treasured,  not  to  be  cast 
at  the  feet  of  those  to  whom  it  has  no  meaning. 
The  pearl  is  not,  from  the  purchaser's  point  of 
view,  merely  a  counter  of  commerce,  it  has  a 
beauty  which  is  its  own,  and  which  can  be  appreci- 
ated only  by  him  who  knows.  It  stands  not  for 
any  utilitarian  aspect  of  religion,  but  for  the  secret 
shared  between  the  soul  and  God,  which  loses  its 
beauty  and  its  value  if  it  is  paraded  before  those 
who  do  not  understand  its  sanctity.  The  main 
points  of  the  two  passages  would  seem  to  be  the 
transcendent  beauty  and  preciousness  of  personal 
religion,  and  the  need  of  reticent  reverence  to 
guard  it.  M.  R.  Newbolt. 

PELEG. — Mentioned  as  a  link  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Lk  335,  A  V  Phalec). 

PENITENCE.— See  Repentance. 

PENNY.— See  Money. 

PENTECOST  (ii  wevTT)Koo-TT?))  was  one  of  the  three 
great  national  festivals  of  Israel  at  which  all  the 
males  of  the  people  were  required  to  present  them- 
selves every  year  before  the  Lord  their  God,  with 
an  offering  according  to  their  means  (Ex  2317  3423, 
Dt  1616-  17;  2  Ch  813).     There  is  evidence   that  in 
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the  time  of  Christ  multitudes  assembled  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  not  only  from  all  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land,  but  also  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munities scattered  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  attendance  at  the  Passover  would  probably  be 
the  largest,  while  the  numbers  at  Pentecost  would 
embrace  more  Jews  from  foreign  countries,  the 
season  being  more  favourable  for  travel.  All  three 
feasts  have  (1)  a  basis  in  the  agricultural  life 
of  Canaan,  (2)  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
nation,  and  (3)  a  spiritual  and  typical  significance. 
Of  the  three,  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  came  first 
in  the  natural  year,  signalizing  the  commencement 
of  the  barley  harvest  and  the  dedication  of  the 
first  ripe  sheaf  by  waving  it  before  the  Lord  ;  com- 
memorating the  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
Egyptian  bondage  ;  and  pointing  forward,  by  the 
lamb  without  blemish  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  Of  the  series,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
was  the  last,  celebrating  with  great  rejoicings  the 
completion  of  harvest  and  vintage  ;  commemorat- 
ing, by  the  erection  of  booths  in  which  the  people 
dwelt  for  the  week,  the  wanderings  of  their  fathers 
in  the  wilderness  on  the  way  to  settled  life  in 
Canaan  ;  and  having  its  antitype  in  the  rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  or,  better  perhaps, 
in  that  great  Harvest  Home  yet  to  come,  when 
there  shall  be  gathered  before  the  throne  a  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number,  out  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  clothed  in 
white  robes  and  with  palms  in  their  hands. 

Between  these  two  national  festivals  came 
Pentecost.  As  Passover  signalized  the  commence- 
ment of  the  grain  harvest,  Pentecost  marked 
its  conclusion ;  and  as  Tabernacles  was  a  great 
national  thanksgiving  for  the  completed  vintage 
and  fruit  harvest  of  the  year,  Pentecost  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  completed  grain  harvest. 

1.  Names. — The  actual  word  '  Pentecost '  does 
not  occur  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  OT,  but  it 
is  found  in  To  2l  and  2  Mac  1232.  Neither  does  it 
occur  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  Feast  itself  is  not 
mentioned.  It  occurs  in  NT  three  times  outside 
the  Gospels_(Ac  21  2016,  and  1  Co  168),  and  in  these 
passages  it  is  employed  not  as  a  numeral  adjective, 
but  as  a  substantive.  The  Feast  is  called  Pente- 
cost because  it  fell  on  the  fiftieth  day  counted 
from  Nisan  16,  the  day  after  the  Passover  Sabbath 
(or  festival  day),  and  fulfilled  the  ancient  com- 
mand :  '  Ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow 
after  the  sabbath,  from  the  day  that  ye  brought 
the  sheaf  of  the  wave  -  offering  :  seven  sabbaths 
(or  weeks)  shall  be  complete  :  even  unto  the  mor- 
row after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye  number 
fifty  days,  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new  meal-offering 
unto  the  Lord  '  (Lv  2315-16,  cf.  Dt  169).  The  names 
by  which  the  Feast  is  known  in  the  OT  proper 
exhibit  its  basis  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  '  Feast  of  Weeks,'  called  from 
the  seven  weeks  reckoned  from  the  morrow  after 
the  Passover  when  they  began  '  to  put  the  sickle  to 
the  corn  '  (Ex  3422,  Dt  169- 10,  2  Cli  S13)  ;  the  '  Feast 
of  Harvest,'  '  the  firstfruits  of  thy  labours  which 
thou  hast  sowed  in  the  field '  (Ex  2316) ;  the  '  Day 
of  First  Fruits,'  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation 
(Nu  2826,  cf.  Ex  23w  3422),  although,  like  the  other 
Feasts,  it  was  actually  of  a  week's  duration.  By 
later  Judaism  it  was  styled  Azcreth  ('  conclusion '), 
which  appears  in  Josephus  as  'AaapOd  ;  and  '  Day 
of  the  Giving  of  the  Law '  in  commemoration  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  to  the  people  at 
Sinai  (Hamburger,  BE,  '  Wochenfest' ;  Edersheim, 
The  Temple,  p.  227). 

2.  Agricultural  basis.— The  distinctive  features 
of  the  ritual  observed  at  Pentecost  are  those  of  a 
harvest  thanksgiving.     When  barley  harvest  was 


begun  at  Passover  time,  the  omer  or  sheaf  was 
brought  to  the  priest  to  be  waved  by  him  before  the 
Lord  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  burnt-oil'erino  of 
a  '  he-lamb  without  blemish  of  the  first  year  '  with 
appropriate  meat-  and  drink-offerings  (Lv  2310-") 
When  the  grain  harvest  which  had  been  proceed 
ing  through  the  following  seven  weeks  reached  its 
completion  at  Pentecost  and  the  thanksgiving  cele 
bration  for  it  took  place,  a  larger  offering  was  pre' 
scribed.  Instead  of  the  omer  of  barley— whether 
presented  in  the  sheaf  or,  as  would  appear  from 
later  practice,  threshed  and  parched  and  made 
into  flour — there  were  now  two  wave-loaves  of  the 
finest  wheaten  flour  to  be  brought  by  the  people 
out  of  their  habitations  and  offered  as  a  new  meal- 
offering  unto  the  Lord.  In  contrast  to  the  Pass- 
over bread,  which  was  unleavened,  these  two 
loaves,  forming  the  peculiar  offering  of  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  were  '  taken  with  leaven,'  which,  as 
the  Mishna  informs  us,  was  the  case  in  all  thank- 
offerings.  These  loaves  are  declared  to  be  '  the 
firstfruits  unto  the  Lord  '  (Lv  2316- 17),  and  formed 
with  the  peace-offering  of  two  lambs  the  public 
thank-offering  of  the  nation  to  God  for  His  Good- 
ness. Instead  of  the  single  lamb  of  the  Passover, 
there  were  now  to  be  presented  as  a  burnt-offerin<* 
'  seven  lambs  without  blemish  of  the  first  year" 
and  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams,'  with  ap- 
propriate meat-  and  drink-offerings  ;  whilst  a  kid 
of  the  goats  was  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin-offering 
(Lv  23ls-  19).  I.*,  was  in  keeping  with  an  occasion 
of  national  thanksgiving  that  freewill  offerings 
were  to  be  brought  by  the  people,  each  as  th'e 
Lord  had  prospered  him  :  '  And  thou  shalt  rejoice 
before  the  Lord,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidser- 
vant, and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
that  are  among  you.  And  thou  shalt  rememher 
that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt :  and  thou 
shalt  observe  and  do  these  statutes'  (Dt  1611-12). 
Although  the  festival  proper,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
confined  to  one  day,  it  continued  in  a  minor  degree 
for  a  whole  week,  and  was  celebrated  with  glad- 
ness and  rejoicing.  All  this  made  it  peculiarly 
popular  ;  and  the  season  of  the  year  being  favour- 
able, as  we  have  seen,  for  travel,  it  seems  from 
notices  in  Josephus,  and  from  references  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  have  been  frequented  by  a 
large  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  lands  of 
the  Jewish  Dispersion.  It  is  now  the  custom  among 
the  Jews  to  decorate  the  synagogue  at  Pentecost 
with  trees  and  plants  and  flowers, — a  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  harvest  festival  of  former  times 
(see  Jewish  Encyc,  art.  'Pentecost';  Eosenau, 
Jetvish  Ceremonial  Institutions,  p.  86). 

3.  Historical  reference.— Whilst  the  notices  in 
the  OT,  mainly  in  the  Pentateuch,  regard  Pente- 
cost simply  as  a  harvest  festival,  it  came  to  be 
regarded  among  the  later  Jews  as  commemorating 
the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees,  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  (Schiirer,  GJV*  ni. 
277),  makes  the  Feast  of  Weeks  as  old  as  Noah, 
and  associates  it  further  with  the  later  Patriarchs. 
Josephus  and  Philo  do  not  mention  the  giving  ot 
the  Law  among  the  associations  of  the  Feast,  yet 
many  authorities,  like  Edersheim  (loc.  at.)  and 
Ginsburg  (Kitto's  Cyclopcedia, '  Pentecost  ),  hold  a 
to  be  certain  that  the  Jews  as  early  as  the  time  oi 
Christ  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  Law  at 
Pentecost.  With  this  was  incorporated  the  legena 
of  the  Law  being  delivered  in  seventy  languages, 
the  number  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore meant  for  all  the  families  of  mankind.  (»ee 
Spitta,  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  27,  28. )  , 

i.  Antitypical  significance— Giving  of  tne  no'J 
Spirit.— As  the  Passover  has  its  antitype  in  we 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  oi  we 
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world  Pentecost  has  its  antitype  in  the  shedding 
down 'of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  the  Law  is 
written  upon  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,  and  the 
bonds  of  intercourse  between  God  and  man  are 
re-knit  in  a  spiritual  and  enduring  communion. 
St  Paul  describes  the  Pentecostal  gift  as  '  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit '  (Ro  823),  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  day.  Of  this  momentous  event  we 
have  the  record  in  Ac  2.  If  in  Jewish  tradition  the 
tirst  Pentecost  after  the  great  deliverance  from 
E"ypt  was,  through  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the 
birthday  of  Judaism,  in  Christian  history  the  first 
Pentecost  after  the  true  Passover  Lamb  had  been 
slain  was,  through  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.  The  presence  and  work- 
in"  of  the  Spirit  within  the  Church  form  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  Christianity.  Gracious 
and  beneficent  as  was  the  presence  of  the  Master 
with  His  disciples,  it  was  better,  so  He  Himself 
declared,  that  He  should  go  away  (Jn  167),  and 
that  in  His  stead  the  Paraclete,  with  His  threefold 
conviction  for  the  world,  should  come  (vv.8"11). 
'Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon 
you,'  said  Jesus  to  the  Eleven  and  them  that  were 
gathered  with  them  as  He  was  about  to  ascend 
up  into  heaven  ;  '  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  till  ye 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  high'  (Lk  244'J). 
Then,  as  the  Evangelist  records,  He  led  them  out 
until  they  were  over  against  Bethany  ;  and  while 
His  hands  were  lifted  up  in  blessing,  He  parted 
from  them,  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven.  '  And 
they  worshipped  Him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  great  joy :  and  were  continually  in  the 
temple,  blessing  God '  (Lk  2462-  M). 

The  Temple  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  disciples 
during  the  period  of  tarrying  which  their  Master 
had  enjoined  ;  but  they  continued  also  to  frequent 
the  Upper  Room,  now  hallowed  to  them  by  its 
memories  of  the  Lord  (Ac  l13t-),  continuing  '  stead- 
fastly in  prayer,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.'  And 
so  they  waited  and  prayed;  and,  lest  anything 
should  be  lacking  to  their  readiness  for  the  pro- 
mised blessing,  they  filled  up,  by  the  questionable 
arbitrament  of  the  lot,  the  place  in  the  number  of 
the  Twelve  rendered  vacant  by  the  fall  of  Judas. 
It  was  now  the  eve  of  the  second  return  of  the 
Resurrection-day  since  the  Lord  had  ascended, 
and  the  city  was  crowded  and  astir  with  the  pil- 
grim bands  which  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  great  annual  harvest  thanksgiving.  No  doubt 
they  had  counted  the  days ;  and  they  may  well 
have  divined  that  on  Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day 
since  their  Lord  had  suffered  as  the  Passover 
Lamb,  their  expectations  would  be  fulfilled  (Baum- 
garten,  Apostolic  History,  i.  p.  41). 

'  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  now  come,'  and  at 
an  early  hour  the  disciples,  filled  with  anticipa- 
tions awakened  by  the  day,  were  all  together  in 
one  place.  That  this  place  was  the  Temple  seems 
natural,  considering  the  occasion.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  from  the  passage  in  St.  Luke  already 
quoted  (245--  ™),  and  it  harmonizes  with  the  state- 
ment that  '  the  multitude  came  together '  (Ac  2">) 
Wi?enjthe  descenfc  of  the  Spirit  became  known 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  sound  heard  from 
heaven  filled  |  all  the  house '  (SXoe  rbv  oXkov)  where 
they  were  sitting, — an  exaggerated  form  of  expres- 
sion if  only  a  private  dwelling  is  meant,  whereas 

house  is  the  regular  designation  of  the  Temple 
in  the  LXX  and  in  Josephus.  Hallowed  as  the 
Ijpper  Room  had  become  by  the  institution  of  the 
^ast  bupper  and  the  fellowship  the  disciples  had 
there  enjoyed  with  the  Risen  Lord,  there  was  a 
sigmhcance  beyond  even  that  in  the  Temple,  which 
haa  been  so  long  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  now  being  the  place  of  the  inauguration 
w  the  dispensation  in  which  the   believing  soul 


is  to  be  the  temple  and  dwelling-place  of  the 
Spirit. 

To  those  praying  disciples,  and  to  the  Church  of 
which  they  were  the  representatives,  came  on  that 
eventful  day  the  fulfilment  of  '  the  promise  of  the 
Father.'  Suddenly  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a 
mighty  rushing  wind  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the 
expectant  band,  and  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
an  actual  wind,  but  only  the  sound  of  it  per- 
vading all  parts  of  the  house.  Then,  as  they 
looked  around,  they  beheld  tongues  like  as  of  fire 
distributing  themselves  through  the  building,  and 
alighting  each  upon  a  disciple's  head.  '  And  they 
Avere  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.'  'They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit'  is  the  supreme  and  enduring  blessing  of 
Pentecost.  It  is  the  central  fact  of  this  remark- 
able narrative.  Side  by  side  with  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  Atonement,  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascension  of  the  Lord,  stands  the  Mission  of  the 
Comforter  in  the  gospel  scheme.  As  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  inaugurated  with  miracles  and 
supernatural  signs,  it  was  meet  that  the  dispensa- 
tion which  replaced  it  should  likewise  be  ushered 
in  with  miraculous  manifestations. 

These  manifestations  must  be  briefly  noticed. 
Wind  and  fire  are  elemental  emblems  of  the  Spirit 
occurring  from  time  to  time  in  the  OT.  '  He  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire' 
(Mt  311)  was  the  Baptist's  prediction  concerning  the 
Messiah,  now  clearly  fulfilled.  '  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth  .  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit '  ( Jn  38),  was  the  Lord's  own  shadowing 
forth  of  the  Spirit's  power  to  Nicodemus. 

To  the  miraculous  associations  of  Pentecost 
belong  the  '  tongues '  with  which  the  Apostles 
spake.  Not  unknown  tongues,  however,  nor  such 
ecstatic  utterances  as  became  familiar  afterwards 
at  Corinth  and  in  the  early  Church,  but  tongues 
in  which  the  strangers  from  distant  countries, 
who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast,  at  once 
recognized  their  own  speech,  and  heard  the  mighty 
works  of  God  proclaimed.  That  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  a  permanent  endowment  of  the  Apostles  for 
their  great  work  of  proclaiming  redemption  to  all 
the  kindred  of  mankind,  cannot  be  maintained. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  Apostles  of  whose 
labours  Ave  have  a  record  in  the  Acts  was  thus 
saved  the  trouble  of  acquiring  foreign  tongues, 
and  supplied  with  the  linguistic  qualifications 
necessary  for  ministering  to  people  of  other  races 
than  their  own.  In  fact,  within  the  Roman 
world  of  that  day  such  tongues  were  by  no  means 
indispensable.  The  Roman  world,  whithersoever 
the  Apostles  went  on  their  missionary  journeys, 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  one  speech,  and 
they  could  make  themselves  understood  in  Greek 
in  almost  every  ordinary  case.  It  was  only  when 
they  travelled  to  the  far  East,  or  to  the  bounds 
of  the  West,  or  away  up  the  Nile,  that  their 
message  required  another  tongue.  The  Jews  who 
had  come  to  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem,  or  perhaps,  as 
was  the  case  with  some,  were  sojourners  in  the 
Holy  City,  from  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
recognized  at  once  the  vernacular  of  the  several 
peoples  among  whom  they  were  scattered — the 
tongue  of  Parthia,  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Phrygia, 
of  Egypt,  of  Arabia — on  the  lips  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Apostles  ;  but  Greek  was  yet  the  lingua  franca 
by  which  they  could  almost  everywhere  make 
themselves  understood.  '  The  tongues'  served  the 
immediate  purpose  on  this  historic  occasion  of  con- 
veying to  the  assembled  multitudes  the  great  facts 
of  the  completed  redemption,  in  familiar  speech, 
yet  with  unwonted  impressiveness  and  solemnity. 
But  they  were,  over  and  above  this,  a  supernatural 
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sign,  not  only  affording  a  striking  proof  at  the 
moment  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  Apostles,  but  also  furnishing  a 
symbol  of  the  universality  of  the  new  faith,  and 
pointing  forward  to  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the  families  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  legend  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  in  seventy 
languages  on  Mt.  Sinai  was  matched  by  the  fact 
of  '  the  tongues '  at  Pentecost ;  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  first  in  all  the  lands  of  the  Jewish 
Dispersion  and  then  in  all  the  earth,  was  emphatic- 
ally shown  forth. 

5.  Abiding  significance. — The  gift  of  tongues 
which  marked  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
Pentecost  was  only  one  of  several  extraordinary 
gifts  bestowed  at  first  upon  the  Church  by  the 
Ascended  Lord.  These  gifts  continued  through 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  were  not  only  varied  in 
their  character,  but  wholly  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  quickening,  sanctifying,  and  ministerial 
gifts  which  abide  in  the  Church  through  all  her 
history.  They  have  passed  away,  and  though  in 
an  Edward  Irving  and  other  saintly  and  gifted  souls 
some  of  them  may  seem  for  a  little  while  to  re- 
appear, it  is  His  gifts  of  quickening,  sanctifying, 
and  enabling  that  are  the  abiding  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Church,  and  that  perpetuate  the 
grace  of  Pentecost.  The  permanent  blessing  is  not 
for  a  few,  but  for  all  believers.  The  Spirit  had  at 
the  Creation  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  He 
had  moved  holy  men  to  utter  the  oracles  of  God  ; 
He  had  rested  upon  anointed  kings,  like  Saul  and 
David  ;  and  He  had  dwelt  without  measure  in  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God.  Now  the  blessing  was  to  be 
for  all.  '  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (228- 29).  It 
is  the  realization  also  of  our  Lord's  promise  (Jn 
737"39).  And  St.  Peter  in  his  discourse  to  the  multi- 
tudes on  the  day  of  Pentecost  confirms  the  univer- 
sality of  the  gift  (Ac  2™-Si>). 

Whilst  the  experience  of  the  disciples  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  shows  the  universality  of  the 
gift,  it  also  attests  the  working  of  a  new  power 
of  spiritual  quickening  and  transformation.  The 
Apostles  themselves  were  transformed  into  new 
men.  By  the  baptism  of  fire  they  were  made 
courageous  and  brave ;  their  eyes  were  opened  to 
see  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  Kingdom  ;  and  they 
were  filled  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  through  the  preaching  of  the  cruci- 
fied Christ.  And  such  was  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
accompanying  St.  Peter's  words,  that  the  multitude 
who  had  assembled  to  see  and  to  hear  were  pricked 
to  the  heart,  and  cried,  '  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  ? '  And  with  three  thousand  souls 
added  to  the  little  band  of  Apostles  and  believers,  a 
Church  was  born  in  a  day.  '  With  great  power 
gave  the  apostles  witness,'  and  that  power  was  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Under  the  working  of 
the  Pentecostal  gift  a  new  spirit  of  love  takes  pos- 
session of  them  that  believe,  a  new  fellowship  is 
established,  a  new  service  and  varied  ministry  in- 
stituted. Throughout  the  course  of  the  Church's 
history  it  has  been  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  to 
convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment ;  to  glorify  Christ  to  His  believing 
people ;  to  lead  the  Church  into  all  truth,  and  to 
show  her  things  to  come  ;  to  sanctify  them  that 
believe  ;  and  to  bestow  grace  upon  all  who  serve 
in  any  ministry  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  office  which  they  fill.  It  is  His  mission  still ; 
and  the  great  hope  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world 
lies  in  the  renewal  of  Pentecost,  with  its  breath  of 
refreshing  and  its  tongue  of  fire,  in  each  successive 
age. 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  see  the 

Coram,  on  Ac  2,  the  articles  '  Pentecost,'  '  Feasts,'  '  Pfingstfest,' 

Wochenfest'  in  the  Encyclopedias  and  Bible  Dictionaries; 


Benzinger  s  Heb.  Arch. ;  Mackie's  Bible  Manners  and  Oiuf™.. 
Farrar,  St.  Paul,  i.  83-104;  Expositor,  I.  i.  [18761  mSf 
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T.  NlCOL. 

PEOPLE.-This  collective  term,  which  occur* 
about  120  times  in  the  Gospels,  is  used  to  denote 
sometimes  in  a  lesser  or  more  general  wav  thp 
i!?i0Iile  £a6s)  among  whom  Christ  lived  and  ful 
filled  His  mission,  but  oftener  the  smaller  or 
larger  crowds  of  people  (flx\os)  who,  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  the  various  scenes  of  His  labour 
waited  upon  His  ministry  (see  art.  Crowd)  But 
'  people '  (Xctds)  is  several  times  employed  in  the 
religious  sense  that  attaches  to  such  phrases  as 
'  the  people  of  God,'  or  '  Christ's  people '  (Mt  1"  2« 
Lk  !„•  *  2»  7").  It  is  only  h/tli  latter  sense 
that  the  word  calls  for  special  notice,  and  as  so 
viewed  it  possesses  considerable  importance. 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious use  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  is,  that  it  is 
never  in  any  of  them  employed  by  Christ  Himself. 
All  the  instances  in  which  it  is  found  are  in  narra- 
tives connected  with  His  birth  and  infancy,  except 
the  one  in  Lk  716 ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  the  people 
who  beheld  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  to 
life  who  said,  '  that  a  great  prophet  is  risen  among 
us  ;  and  that  God  hath  visited  his  people.'  The  fact 
that  Christ  discarded  the  use  of  the  word  'people' 
in  its  religious  sense  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  consequence.  In  doing  so 
He  must  have  acted  with  deliberate  purpose,  and 
for  reasons  considered  by  Himself  to  be  valid. 
This  view  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions :  (1)  The  religious  sense  of  the  phrase  'the 
people  of  God '  had  occupied  a  place  of  high  im- 
portance in  the  historical  relation  between  God 
and  the  Hebrew  race.  (2)  It  had  been  organically 
associated  by  the  OT  revelation  with  the  pro- 
spective advent  of  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom. 
(3)  According  to  Messianic  prophecy,  the  one 
people  of  God  would  eventually  consist  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  united  in  a  common  relation 
to  Him.  (4)  Christ  was  aware  of  these  facts.  He 
knew  that  He  was  Himself  the  Jewish  Messiah 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  He  was  in- 
spired and  controlled  by  the  idea  that  the  object 
of  His  mission  was  to  bring  the  true  and  full  sense 
of  the  phrase  '  the  people  of  God '  to  perfect 
realization  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  (5)  If  He 
had  chosen  to  do  so,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
Him  to  express  all  the  essential  truths  of  His  mes- 
sage to  mankind  in  terms  of  '  the  people  of  God.' 
Moreover,  this  phrase  could  not  be  without  attrac- 
tions for  Him.  Why,  then,  did  He  never  let  it  fall 
from  His  lips  when  addressing  His  audiences  in 
public  and  in  private  ? 

One  of  His  reasons  must  have  been  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  phrase  as  it  presented  itself  to  His 
own  mind.  The  ideas  with  which  He  would  charge 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  essential  nature  of  the 
truths  embodied  in  the  message  He  left  behind 
Him.  In  thinking  of  God  and  His  people,  He 
would  think  of  Him  as  a  moral  Being  and  of  them 
as  moral  beings.  He  would  think  of  the  relations 
between  Him  and  them  as  moral,  and  therefore  as 
founded  in  this  direct  inward  relation  to  them  as 
individuals.  He  would  think  also  of  His  relation 
to  them  as  absolutely  impartial,  and  of  their  rela- 
tions to  Him  as  absolutely  equal.  And  for  all  these 
reasons  He  would  think  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  His  people,  as  His  people,  as  in  no  sense 
legal,  and  as  not  permitting  Him  to  show  towards 
any  people  in  particular  either  national  favour  or 
political  privileges.  Finally,  all  this  implies  that 
Christ  would  think  of  God  and  His  people  in  terms 
of  purely  moral  universality.  But  if  such  is  tlie 
meaning  that  He  would  attach  to  the  phrase 
alluded  to,  does  not  that  seem  to  favour  His  use 
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of  it,  and  to  make  His  rejection  of  it  still  more 
difficult  to  understand?  Quite  the  reverse,  as 
another  reason  shows. 

As  a  teacher,  Christ  had  to  consider  not  only  the 
meaning  that  He  attached  to  the  phrase  Himself, 
but  also  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  Jews 
among  whom  He  taught,  and  who  believed  that 
they  themselves  were  the  people  of  God,  and  they 
alone  of  all  the  peoples  of  mankind.  The  people 
of  Israel  were  the  people  of  God.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  distinctive  dogmas  of  the 
fully  developed,  orthodox,  and  official  Judaism 
with  which  our  Lord  everywhere  and  always  had 
to  reckon  as  a  teacher  ;  and  this  dogma,  adhered  to 
and  upheld  by  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  rigid  and 
conservative  devotees  of  Judaism,  was  the  most 
embarrassing  that  He  had  to  reckon  with  as  a 
teacher  sent  from  God.  For  what  did  the  dogma 
in  question  mean  and  imply?  It  rested  upon  a 
denial  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  relation  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  Him.  It  was  founded  in  the  notion 
that  the  relation  between  God  and  His  people  was 
national,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  national  bond 
was  not  moral  but  legal.  For  Divine  righteous- 
ness and  the  obedience  of  faith,  the  only  real  and 
permanent,  because  moral,  conditions  on  which 
the  relations  between  God  and  His  people  repose, 
it  substituted  ancestral  descent  from  Abraham, 
and  the  observance  of  the  national  rite  of  circum- 
cision. And  the  only  way,  it  contended,  for 
Gentiles  to  obtain  admission  within  the  circle  of 
the  people  of  God,  was  to  become  Jews  by  observ- 
ing this  national  rite.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that 
the  ideas  of  Judaism  and  the  ideas  of  Christ  on 
the  subject  of  '  the  people  of  God  '  were  in  direct 
and  complete  antagonism  to  one  another.  This 
fact  Christ  had  to  consider,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Him  as  a  teacher  to  weigh  the  question 
as  to  what  the  inevitable  consequences  would  be 
for  Himself  and  His  cause,  if  He  attempted  in  the 
course  of  His  teaching  to  present  and  explain  His 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  '  the  people  of  God  '  in  their 
real  and  inherent  antagonism  to  the  ideas  on  the 
same  subject  which  had  become  fixed  and  hardened 
in  the  perverted  Judaism  of  His  time.  Evidently 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  handling  of 
this  subject  would  involve  Himself  and  the  inter- 
ests of  His  mission  in  great  risks  and  dangers.  It 
is  certain  that  such  would  have  been  the  case. 
For  if  He  had  taught  and  insisted  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  truths  of  moral  unity  and  universality 
that  belong  to  the  relations  between  God  and  His 
people  as  He  understood  them,  the  bigoted  ad- 
herents of  Judaism  would  have  forthwith  resented 
His  teaching  and  made  Himself  the  object  of  their 
fanatical  and  malignant  hostility.  He  therefore 
persistently  ignored  the  phrase  'the  people  of 
°p       lu  WaS  mSnlv  expedient  for  Him  to  do  so. 

cut  the  adoption  of  this  course  did  not  entail 
any  compromise  of  those  truths  of  moral  unity  and 
universality  that  are  of  the  essence  of  the  relations 
in  which  God  stands  to  His  people  and  they  to  Him. 
ne  showed  His  sense  of  the  greatness  and  validity 
or  these  as  well  as  of  other  moral  truths,  and 
secured  the  interests  attaching  to  them,  by  two 
other  vastly  important  things  that  He  did  as  a 
leacher  In  the  first  place,  He  embedded  all  the 
truths  of  moral  unity  and  universality  referred  to 
nf  th  P?;rables>  which  He  spoke  as  illustrative 
oi  tne  rich  and  diversified  order  of  ideas  presented 
fW T'lmu-n  er  the  designation  of  '  the  kingdom  of 
l7  ,  Hls  reason  for  couching  these  ideas  in  para- 
colic forms  He  Himself  explained  (Mt  1310-16).  His 
explanation  implies  that  He  would  have  preferred 
vo  employ  a  more  explicit  way  of  communicating 
we  ideas  in  question  if  circumstances  had  per- 


mitted ;  that  the  hearts  of  the  adherents  of  the 
existing  perverted  Judaism  had  been  blinded  and 
hardened  by  the  influence  of  their  system  ;  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  the  truth  and 
validity  of  these  ideas  ;  and  that  they  were  not  in 
a  mood  to  extend  to  them  or  to  Himself  toleration. 
Such  was  His  reason  for  speaking  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  in  parables.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
latter  was  veiled  from  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
by  the  blindness  of  their  eyes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parables,  He  knew,  would  preserve  the 
essence  of  the  truth  as  He  had  taught  it,  and  to 
all  who  were  of  the  truth  the  latter  would  in  due 
time  become  revealed. 

But,  secondly,  Christ  guarded  and  effectively 
secured  the  interests  of  the  truths  of  moral  unity 
and  universality,  which  are  of  the  essence  of  His 
gospel,  in  another  way.  In  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
in  the  relations  between  God  and  His  people,  moral 
unity  and  moral  universality  are  founded  on  their 
human  side  on  moral  individuality.  In  any  case, 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Christ 
to  give  to  moral  individuality  a  place  of  supreme 
importance  in  His  teaching.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  He  did.  He  knew  and  never  lost  sight  of 
the  truth  that  moral  unity  and  universality  can 
never  come  to  actual  realization  in  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  relations  be- 
tween God  and  His  people,  unless  in  so  far  as  men 
are  saved,  and  become  morally  perfect  as  indi- 
viduals. And  therefore  He  not  only  gave  His  just 
and  constant  consideration  to  the  individual,  but 
held  up  before  His  disciples  the  moral  perfection 
of  God,  their  Father  in  heaven,  as  the  ideal  which 
they  should  strive  individually  to  realize  in  their 
own  character  and  life  (Mt  543"48).  This  is  the 
basis  on  which  moral  unity  and  universality  are 
realized  in  the  relations  of  men  to  God  as  His 
people.  W.  D.  Thomson. 

PERffiA. — 1.  Name  and  extent. — The  name  (^ 
Ilepaia),  while  constantly  used  by  Josephus,  is  not 
found  in  LXX  or  NT,  in  both  of  which  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equivalent  irtpav  rod  'lopSduov  = 
iT!:n--i3J!  (cf .  Is  91  [Heb.  823],  Mt  425,  Mk  101).  Judaea, 
Galilee,  and  Pera?a  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews 
themselves  as  the  three  Jewish  provinces.  The 
division  is  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  Mishna 
(Schiirer,  HJP,  II.  i.  2  ;  cf.  Jos.  BJ,  ill.  iii.  3). 
The  population  of  Peraea  was,  however,  never  so 
thoroughly  Jewish  as  that  of  Judaea,  or  even  of 
Galilee.  In  both  Galilee  and  Peraea  political  vicis- 
situdes had  occasioned  a  large  intermingling  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  elements.  Notwithstanding 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  three  provinces, 
the  differences  of  their  experience  had  produced 
differences  of  customs  and  manners,  which  gave  to 
each  of  them  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  and 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  in  certain  respects 
different  countries  (Schiirer,  I.e.). 

The  name  '  Peraea,'  like  the  names  of  many  of 
the  districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  somewhat 
loosely  used,  having  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sig- 
nification. Josephus  (I.e.)  states  the  length  of 
Peraea  as  from  Machaerus  to  Pella,  i.e.  from  the 
Arnon  to  the  Jabbok,  and  its  breadth  as  from 
Philadelphia  and  Gerasa  to  the  Jordan,  limits 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  modern  Belka. 
But  in  BJ,  IV.  vii.  3,  he  calls  Gadara  '  the  metropolis 
of  Perrea.'  In  what  sense  he  nses  this  term  there 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  he  must  intend  to 
include  under  the  name  '  Peraea '  the  region  ex- 
tending north  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  Yarmuk 
(Hieromax),  close  to  which  river  Gadara  stood, 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  the  Hebrews  meant  by 
'  beyond  the  Jordan.'  His  usage  may  depend  on 
whether  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  referring 
to  the  district  which  was  more  completely  Jewish, 


PER^EA 


PEK^A 


or  to  the  whole  region,  which  was  governed  as  one, 
and  which  included  the  Hellenistic  towns  of  the 
Deeapolis  (Ant.  XIII.  ii.  3,  iv.  9).  Peraea  in  its 
more  limited  sense  corresponded  with  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon,  or  Reuben  and  a  part  of  Gad.  In  its 
larger  signification  it  was  from  80  to  90  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  25  from  east  to  west. 

2.  Characteristics.  —  As  regards  its  physical 
features,  Peraea  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an 
elevated  tableland,  rising  rapidly  from  the  Jordan 
valley,  but  broken  by  frequent  gorges  and  moun- 
tain torrents.  It  was,  according  to  Mukaddasi,  pro- 
verbially cold.  Josephus  (BJ,  III.  iii.  3)  says  that, 
while  larger  than  Galilee,  it  is  mostly  desert  and 
rough,  and  much  less  adapted  than  that  province 
for  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Still  he  admits  that 
it  is  in  parts  very  fertile,  and  produces  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  and  its  plains  are  planted  with  various  trees, 
chiefly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  palm.  It  is 
sufficiently  watered  by  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains and  by  springs  which  do  not  fail  even  in 
summer. 

Mukaddasi  (c.  985  A.D.)  says  that  the  Belka,  district  is  rich  in 
grain  and  flocks,  and  has  many  streams  which  work  the  mills. 
He  divides  Syria  into  four  belts,  from  the  Mediterranean  east- 
wards. Of  the  third  and  fourth  he  writes :  '  The  Third  Belt  is 
that  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ghaur  (the  Jordan  valley),  wherein 
are  found  many  villages  and  streams,  also  palm  trees,  well- 
cultivated  fields,  and  indigo  plantations.  .  .  The  Fourth  Belt 
is  that  bordering  on  the  desert.  The  mountains  here  are  high 
and  bleak,  and  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  waste  ;  but  it 
has  many  villages,  with  springs  of  water,  and  forest  trees.'  He 
also  mentions  the  hot  springs  of  the  district,  naming  those  of 
Al-Hammah.  Guy  le  Strange,  whose  translation  has  just  been 
quoted,  thinks  that  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara  or  Amatha  in  the 
Yarmuk  valley  are  those  referred  to,  and  he  adds  in  regard  to 
them,  that  '  round  the  large  basin  may  still  be  seen  the  remains 
of  vaulted  bath-houses.  The  sanitary  properties  of  these 
sulphurous  waters  are  highly  extolled  by  many  ancient  writers, 
and  to  this  day  they  have  maintained  their  reputation  among 
the  Bedawin  and  fellahin  of  Palestine,  so  much  so  that  the 
bathing-place  is  regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  neutral  ground' 
(Description  of  Syria,  by  Mukaddasi,  tr.  by  Guy  le  Strange 
[Pal.  Pilgr.  Text  Soc.]).  Of  the  Jordan  valley  Merrill  (East  of 
the  Jordan,  p.  438)  says  :  '  From  the  Zerka  (Jabbok)  to  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (ib.)  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  in  any  period  when 
the  country  was  settled  and  a  good  government  in  power,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  important  sections 
of  Palestine  for  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other  products,  while 
the  foot-hills  would  afford  excellent  pasturage.' 

3.  History,  population,  etc. — Under  the  will  of 
Herod  the  Great,  Galilee  and  Peraea  were  united 
for  purposes  of  government  under  Antipas,  and 
this  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  Augustus.  As 
these  two  provinces  had  but  a  very  short  common 
boundary  where  Galilee  touched  the  Jordan  north 
of  Samaria,  it  might  have  seemed  more  natural  to 
combine  Peraea  with  the  regions  north  of  the  Yar- 
muk, or  with  Samaria.  But  affinities  of  race 
and  religion  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  i.  1  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL,  p.  539)  plainly  suggested  the  wisdom  of 
governing  them  together.  For  the  same  reasons 
Jews  journeying  between  Galilee  and  Judaea  often 
preferred  to  go  by  way  of  Peraea,  where  they  were 
among  their  own  countrymen,  rather  than  pass 
through  Samaria  (the  more  direct  route),  where 
they  incurred  the  risk  at  least  of  insult  (Lk  953,  Jn 
44-  9  ;  cf.  Edersheim,  LT,  i.  394  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vi.  1). 
They  used  the  fords  opposite  Beisan,  north  of 
Samaria,  and  Jericho,  south  of  it.  The  northern 
parts  of  Persea  mingled  with  the  region  of  the 
Deeapolis,  where  in  the  towns  there  was  a  vigorous 
Hellenistic  civilization,  and  apparently  north  of 
the  Yarmuk  the  Jewish  element  of  the  population 
was  inconsiderable.  The  strongly  Jewish  character 
of  Peraea  is  indicated  in  the  Gospels.  John  the 
Baptist  worked  there  during  part  of  his  ministry 
(Jn  326  1040).  In  Persea  multitudes  gathered  round 
Christ,  among  whom  were  Pharisees  who  entered 
into  controversy  with  Him  and  displayed  all  the 
animus  of  their  sect  (Mt  19,ff).  Mothers,  evidently 
imWlsh'  brought  their  children  to  be  blessed  (Mk 
10  *),  and  the  ruler  who  had  kept  the  whole  Law 


sought  an  answer  to  his  question  (Mt  1016).  Thp 
mission  of  the  Seventy  was  to  Percea,  and  although 
the  restriction  laid  upon  the  Twelve  (whose  num- 
ber corresponded  with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel) 
'  Go  not  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles '  (Mt  105-  • ' 
is  significantly  absent  in  the  case  of  the  Seventy 
(whose  number  is  typical  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth),  yet  the  scope  of  our  Lord's  ministry  makes 
it  evident  that  they  were  to  encounter,  at  least  for 
the  most  part,  Jews. 

The  immigration  of  Greek  settlers  into  the 
country  east  of  Jordan  probably  began  with 
the  presence  there  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  towns  of  Pella  (no  doubt  named  from  the 
Macedonian  city  which  was  Alexander's  birth- 
place) and  Dion  may  have  been  founded  by  him 
as  Steph.  Byz.  states  in  a  somewhat  corrupt 
passage,  or  by  some  of  his  followers.  Besides 
these  towns,  many  other  powerful  Hellenistic  com- 
munities sprang  into  existence,  and  flourished  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  their  distinctive  culture,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  Jewish,  by  the  practice  of  heathen 
worship.  The  Maccabees  (B.C.  160-135)  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  the  Jews  (who  presumably 
were  at  that  time  the  smaller  section  of  the  in- 
habitants) to  Judaea  (1  Mac  546"54).  John  Hyrcanus 
(B.C.  135-105)  possibly  first  adopted  the  opposite 
policy,  which  was  vigorously  carried  out  by  Alex- 
ander Jannseus  (B.C.  104-78),  who  brought  the 
country  from  Lake  Merom  to  the  Dead  Sea  com- 
pletely under  his  control  (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  xv.  4; 
Schurer,  HJP,  I.  i.  192,  297,  306).  He  took  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Dion,  and  other  important  towns, 
and  extinguished  the  Greek  culture  which  had 
flourished  in  them.  He  forced  them  to  assimilate 
Jewish  manners  and  ideas,  and  those  places  which 
would  not  submit  he  destroyed.  In  B.C.  64  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria  was  formed,  and  under 
Pompey  and  Gabinius  the  procurator  the  ruined 
cities  were  rebuilt,  and  the  Hellenistic  communities 
regained  their  independence.  Indeed,  the  sym- 
pathy of  Pompey  was  long  remembered  by  them, 
as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  coins  which  have 
been  found  impressed  with  his  era.  It  was  prob- 
ably he  who  organized  the  Deeapolis  (the  term 
7/  Ae/cd7roXis  is  found  first  in  the  Roman  period). 
See  Decapolis. 

In  B.C.  20,  Herod  the  Great  obtained  permission 
to  appoint  his  brother  Pheroras  tetrarch  of  Persea 
(Ant.  XV.  x.  3  ;  BJ,  I.  xxiv.  5).  Pheroras  after- 
wards incurred  the  enmity  of  Herod,  and  retired 
or  was  driven  to  Peroea,  where  he  died,  not  im- 
probably by  poison  (BJ,  I.  xxix.  4).  At  his  death 
(B.C.  4)  Herod  left  Galilee  and  Peraea  to  his  son 
Antipas  (Ant.  xvn.  viii.  1).  The  tribute  paid  by 
these  provinces  was  200  talents  (Ant.  XVII.  xi.  4). 
Antipas  ruled  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  till  his 
banishment  in  A.D.  39  by  Caius  Caesar,  who  added 
his  tetrarchy  to  the  dominions  of  Agrippa  (Ant. 
XVIII.  vii.  2).  Antipas  was  therefore  in  authority 
in  Galilee  and  Peraea  during  the  whole  lifetime  oi 
John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ.  . 

Among  the  towns  of  Peraea,  Pella  has  a  special 
interest  as  having  been  twice  the  refuge  of  the 
Christians  fleeing  from  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  68,  ana 
again  in  A.D.  135,  when  under  Hadrian  Jerusalem 
was  taken  for  the  second  time  and  its  name  changed 
to  iElia.  The  fact  that  Pella  was  a  heathen  city 
may  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  to  seek  refuge  in  it,  as  it  would  not 
attract  the  hostility  of  the  Romans.  Merrill  (tax 
of  the  Jordan,  p.  462  f.)  thinks  that  Christ ;  pioD- 
ably  several  times  passed  through  the  Joraan 
well  have  visited  Pella  itselt.    ms 


valley  and  may  ' 


jeeessful  there,  and 


preaching  may  have  been  successim  ■<«"-.  -- 
His  connexion  with  the  town  such  as  to  suggest" 
as  a  refuse  to  the  Christians. 
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Litbratcbb.— Besides  authorities  cited  above,  see  Hastings' 
T)B  artt  'Peraa,'  'Gadara,'  'Decapolis,'  'Machierus';  Thom- 
son' Land  and  Book.  For  later  history,  Guy  le  Strange, 
Palestine  under  the  Moslems.  A.  E.  R.OSS. 

PERDITION.— See  Destruction. 

PERDITION,  SON  OF.— See  Judas  IsCAKlOT 

PEREZ.— Mentioned  as  a  link  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Mt  l3,  Lk  333,  AV  Phares). 

PERFECTION  (of  Jesus). —  Christian  writers 
generally  take  for  granted  the  perfection  of  their 
Lord.  They  point  to  the  records,  and  declare  that 
such  is  the  impression  which  they  make  on  the 
honest  reader.  And  that  is  not  the  mere  begging 
of  the  question  which  it  seems.  Men  judge  of 
goodness  by  the  eye.  The  vision  of  faith  comes 
first;  thought  comes  later  with  its  justifications. 

1.  One  note  of  perfection,  though  merely  a  nega- 
tive one,  is  sinlessness.  He  415  says  that  though  He 
was  tried  in  all  things  as  we  are,  Christ  remained 
without  sin.  Can  that  be  proved  or  made  clear? 
Certain  difficulties  suggest  themselves.  (1)  Only 
the  merest  fragment  of  that  life  is  known.  Before 
His  story  begins,  Jesus  had  lived  for  thirty  years 
in  this  world,  which  is  full  to  overflowing  of  all 
manner  of  sin.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  no  stain 
ever  touched  the  purity  of  His  soul  during  all  those 
buried  years,  silent  for  ever  now  in  quiet  Nazareth  ? 
(2)  There  is'llso  the  whole  story  of  a  man's  inward 
life ;  the  dreams  of  the  secret  heart,  the  fancies 
cherished  in  the  recesses  of  fond  imagination,  the 
converse  which  the  soul  holds  with  itself.  What 
record  can  lay  bare  that  hidden  and  withdrawn, 
but  most  real  and  vital,  region  of  the  spirit's  life, 
with  all  its  startling  depths  and  unexpected  glories  ? 

One  witness  can  testify  of  that — the  spirit's  own 
consciousness  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  has  been 
the  unseen  companion  of  all  that  life.  And  we 
gather  from  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  was  weighed 
down  by  no  sense  of  sin.  It  is  the  saints  who  have 
the  keenest  sense  of  sin.  Their  inward  thought 
has  always  placed  them  in  a  line  with  the  publican 
in  the  Temple  who  would  not  so  much  as  lift  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote  on  his  breast  and  cried, 
'God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner'  (Lk  1813). 
Jesus,  among  the  saints,  is  unique  in  this  matter  : 
no  word  of  self-reproach,  no  hint  of  any  thought  or 
inward  struggle  which  He  deplored,  ever  falls  from 
His  lips.    See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

2.  Another  note  of  perfection  is  that  Jesus  stands 
(tbov  the  various  types  and  classes  of  men. 
Humanity  is  parcelled  out  among  men.  They 
have  their  peculiar  excellences  and  differences ; 
but  these  are  usually  only  a  part  of  our  human 
nature.  The  most  royally  endowed  among  men  are 
but  fragments.  Our  life  is  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments—thought, and  will,  and  feeling  ;  and  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  these  may  preponderate,  we 
nave  men  of  action,  men  of  thought,  men  of  passion. 
Jesus  eludes  any  such  classification  :  He  has  affini- 
ties with  each  of  them  ;  their  excellences  inhere  in 
nim  with  none  of  their  defects. 

(i)  Jesus  has  affinities  with  the  artist  and  the 
P°.et-  His  eye  rested  on  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
with  the  poet's  joy  and  understanding.  The 
t£Tvn  Slgnts  mirror  themselves  in  His  teaching  : 
the  hhes  in  their  glory,  the  birds  among  the 
tranches,  the  ravens  seeking  their  food  from  God, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  sowing  and  reaping.  The 
ht  lmS  J?00<^y  uniyerse  spake  joy  within  His 
11'  l  **  e  l°°ked  with  loving,  discerning  eyes 
on  all  the  pageant  of  human  life.  When  we  read 
"is  words,  the  life  of  His  day  flows  past  us.  And 
nis  glance  was  deep  as  well  as  wide.  With  what 
irony  He  sketches  the  indecision  of  the  Pharisees, 
vol.  n.— 22 


in  the  story  of  the  children  who  will  play  neither 
at  funerals  nor  at  weddings  !  What  deeper  criticism 
of  a  prudential  morality  is  there  than  in  the  words 
'  he  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it '  ?  what  clearer 
perception  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  man's  attempt 
at  self-deliverance  than  the  parable  of  the  house 
swept  and  garnished  but  empty?  There  is  His 
indictment  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  23).  It  is  the 
most  passionate  invective  in  literature.  But  the 
marvel  of  it,  the  inner  justification  of  it,  is  that 
there  with  utter  clearness  and  precision  He  lays 
bare  the  essential  evil  of  Pharisaism.  Passion 
easily  contents  itself  with  strong  denunciation. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  a  stream  of  lava  seven  times 
heated  from  a  burning  heart ;  but  they  are  full  of 
light ;  they  track  the  hidden  ways  of  pride  and 
self-seeking  in  the  religious  heart.  We  see  in  them 
the  thinker,  the  seer  before  whose  glance  secret 
things  lie  open  and  bare,  as  well  as  the  prophet 
with  his  passion  for  simplicity  and  truth. 

Jesus  was  an  artist  also  in  His  teaching.  He 
was  not  content  to  bring  before  men  truths  about 
God  and  the  way  of  life.  He  clothed  His  teaching 
in  beauty.  He  uttered  the  deep  things  of  the  King- 
dom in  parables.  And  these  are  simple,  pellucid, 
beautiful  as  with  the  loveliness  of  waters  stilled  at 
even.    See  art.  Poet. 

(6)  There  are  the  men  of  action,  men  in  whom 
the  will  is  predominant.  Jesus  shows  them  their 
ideal.  He  was  no  dreamer,  but  a  man  of  deeds. 
Will  was  as  mighty  in  Him  as  thought.  He  im- 
pressed all  with  a  sense  of  power  and  mastery. 
The  people  recognized  that  note  in  His  teaching  : 
He  spake  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
It  was  felt  at  Nazareth  when  they  took  up  stones 
to  stone  Him  and  He  passed  through  their  midst 
(Lk  430),  and  at  Gethsemane  when  the  soldiers  fell 
back  before  the  majesty  of  His  bearing  (Jn  186). 
He  dominated  friend  and  foe  by  the  calm  strength 
of  a  sovereign  will.  And  His  days  were  filled  with 
active  service,  teaching  and  healing,  so  that  St. 
Peter  summed  up  His  life  as  that  of  One  'who 
went  about  doing  good'  (Ac  1038).  Men  of  action 
have  their  limitations.  Their  energy  outstrips  the 
illumination  of  their  minds  ;  they  work  for  the  day 
and  its  needs ;  their  outlook  is  narrow  and  dim. 
But  Jesus  ever  fed  the  springs  of  action  with 
thought.  He  was  no  less  than  thirty  years  of  age 
when  He  was  baptized  in  Jordan.  He  had  been 
content  to  live  with  His  thoughts  and  simple 
duties,  perfecting  there,  in  patient  obedience,  mind 
and  heart  and  will  for  the  great  work.  And  even 
after  the  baptism,  when  the  call  had  come,  He 
went  first  to  the  wilderness,  there  in  prayer  and 
meditation  to  understand  His  work  and  His  own 
heart.  And  often  He  stole  away  from  the  crowd, 
from  the  blinding  pressure  of  constant  activity,  to 
gather  light  and  balance  in  prayer  (Mk  l35  64*,  Lk 
612,  Jn  81).  Hence  the  crown  which  rests  on  His 
activities.  He  never  turned  aside  from  His  path. 
One  purpose  shapes  every  word  and  act  from  the 
beginning.  Will  sits  untroubled  on  its  throne, 
whatever  dissonances  of  earth  be  round  Him, 
though  world  and  friend  and  foe  conspire  to  turn 
Him  aside.  And  peace  rests  upon  all  He  does. 
There  was  no  hurry  in  His  hands,  no  hurry  in  His 
feet.  His  life  was  full,  crowded  with  incident; 
but  it  flowed  on  quiet,  unchanging,  harmonious  as  a 
poet's  dream.  The  mountain  with  its  peace  and 
quietness,  its  hours  of  prayer  and  stiil  thought, 
was  His  place  of  transfiguration.  There  He  looked 
into  the  Father's  purpose,  till  the  glory  that  lay 
beyond  and  the  love  that  shone  through  it  kindled 
their  reflexion  on  His  face,  till  He  saw  His  way  so 
clearly  that  He  could  never  miss  it,  never  be  in  any 
hesitation  about  it, — the  way,  amid  the  conflicting 
passions  of  men,  to  His  throne  on  Calvary. 

(c)  There  remains  another  great  class,  the  men  of 
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passion.  Among  them  have  been  some  of  the 
greatest  and  sweetest  of  the  children  of  men — 
gentle  souls  with  the  grace  of  sympathy  and  self- 
forgetfulness ;  generous  and  magnanimous  souls 
like  David,  whose  inspirations  have  been  to  men 
an  abiding  memorial  of  the  beauty  of  chivalry ; 
heroes  of  faith  like  Paul  and  Luther,  who  change 
the  current  of  human  life.  Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  all 
such.  Men  of  thought  or  action  grow  great  often- 
times at  the  expense  of  their  heart ;  but  in  Jesus 
the  heart  has  equal  sway  with  the  mind  or  the  will. 
He  was  full  of  sympathy.  The  sick  and  the  sorrow- 
ful never  appealed  to  Him  in  vain ;  His  hand  was 
laid  gently  and  lovingly  on  the  loathsome  body  of 
the  leper  ;  the  sinful  and  outcast  knew  there  was 
understanding  and  gentle  judgment  with  Him. 
And  His  miracles  of  healing  were  never  demonstra- 
tions, seals  of  His  Messiahship ;  personal  sym- 
pathy was  their  source  and  regulator.  But  Jesus 
doesnot  throw  the  reins  to  sympathy.  '  His  sanity 
of  judgment  is  as  extraordinary  as  His  depth  of 
sympathy'  (Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social 
Question,  p.  85).  He  could  not  look  on  the  adul- 
terous woman  brought  to  Him  for  judgment — He 
felt  for  her  so  ;  but  though  He  would  not  condemn, 
neither  did  He  excuse ;  He  said,  '  Go,  and  sin  no 
more'  (Jn  82"11).  His  gospel  was  that  there  is  in- 
finite patience  and  forgiveness  with  God  ;  and  yet 
there  are  no  sterner  words  in  the  NT  than  His. 
He  who  told  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  told 
also  the  parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Man 
without  the  Wedding  Garment,  and  the  Talents. 
And  the  woman  who  bathed  His  feet  in  Simon's 
house,  and  Zacchseus  who  lodged  Him  for  the 
night,  and  Peter  who  listened  to  Him  in  the  boat, 
all  bear  witness  how,  in  His  gracious  presence,  the 
sincere  soul  felt  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  inflexible 
order  of  righteousness  as  it  had  never  felt  them 
before. 

3.  The  law  of  His  life,  its  ultimate  value. — It  is 
objected  that  an  essential  imperfection  cleaves  to 
the  individual,  however  balanced  the  elements  of 
humanity  in  him  may  be.  He  belongs  to  one  age 
and  people ;  and  the  ideal  of  his  day,  which  is  only  in 
a  state  of  becoming,  and  is  surely  passing  away  into 
some  higher,  fuller  ideal,  as  the  thought  and  experi- 
ence of  the  race  widen,  inevitably  bounds  his 
spirit.  Growth  is  the  mark  of  all  things  human. 
The  ideal  of  the  good  man  grows  ;  it  draws  to  itself 
elements  from  different  nations  and  different  times  ; 
it  passes  through  subtle  changes  and  permutations. 
God  speaks  to  men  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  ;  and  not  only  great  men,  but  nations,  are 
His  prophets  to  the  spirit  of  the  wide  world  which 
is  travailing  with  the  perfect  ideal  of  man.  So  the 
individual  can  never  have  permanent  or  universal 
value.  As  the  Abbe  Galieni  says,  '  One  century 
may  judge  another  century,  but  only  his  own  cen- 
tury may  judge  the  individual.'  That  may  be  true 
of  the  ordinary  man,  or  even  of  national  heroes  and 
saints,  whose  character  ever  seems  strange  and 
partially  distasteful  or  even  unintelligible  to  men 
of  other  races  and  times  ;  it  is  conspicuously  untrue 
of  Jesus.  He  stands  not  at  the  bar  of  His  century. 
He  judges  it  and  all  times :  He  judges  His  own 
people  and  all  peoples.  He  took  their  highest  ideas 
of  God  and  of  moral  duty  and  purified  these,  making 
them  the  light  of  to-day.  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  became  the  Father  in  heaven  whose  name 
is  Love ;  and  the  chosen  people  of  God,  all  the 
immortal  spirits  God  has  made  in  His  own  image. 
And  that  idea  wrought  itself  out  perfectly  in  His 
teaching  and  conduct.  It  is  in  particulars  that 
the  prophet's  insight  is  tested.  Jesus  identified  the 
will  of  God  with  the  good  of  men  ;  and  He  found 
that  good  in  the  universal  elements  of  human  life. 
He  emptied  religion  of  all  national  and  accidental 
elements.    He  passed  by  all  customs  and  observ- 


ances that  were  of  His  day  and  race ;  He  removed 
all  barriers  and  limits  which  men  put  to  human 
brotherhood.  And  so,  though  born  among  the 
most  exclusive  of  nations,  a  son  of  Abraham  after 
the  flesh,  He  is  no  Jew  :  He  is  the  first  Citizen  of 
the  world ;  in  Paul's  revealing  phrase,  '  the  last 
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Nor  is  the  ideal  of  Jesus  subject  to  time  There 
is  progress  in  all  things,  but  not  in  the  same  wav 
Knowledge  moves  from  point  to  point.  In  mathe*. 
matics  and  in  all  the  mechanical  sciences  we  pass 
with  sure  foot  from  one  thing  gained  to  another 
But  as  we  enter  the  region  of  personality,  all  that 
is  changed.  The  art  of  to-day,  whether  in  litera- 
ture, painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  is  not  neces- 
sarily better  than  the  art  of  even  a  distant  yester- 
day. There  are  creative  times  in  the  world's 
history  when  a  great  idea  is  expressed,  and  it 
becomes  the  task  of  centuries  to  understand  and 
assimilate  it.  Jesus  is  the  Creator  of  a  new  spiritual 
era.  His  work  was  to  found  a  Kingdom,  spiritual 
in  nature,  world-wide  in  extent.  That  Kingdom 
is  based  on  what  is  ultimate  in  our  nature— the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  whose  name  is  Love,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  men.  Such  a  Kingdom  is  the  finer 
breath  and  inspiration,  the  inner  meaning  and  end 
of  all  the  imperfect,  transient  societies  of  earth! 
And  such  alone  will  satisfy  the  individual ;  for  the 
end  of  personality  is  love.  The  ideal  of  Jesus  may 
gather  content  in  and  through  all  the  experiences 
and  relations  and  offices  of  those  who  live  in  this 
Kingdom.  His  spirit  will  bear  fruit  within  the 
Kingdom  beyond  what  it  could  bear  during  the 
days  He  lived  on  earth,  revealing  its  infinite  riches. 
But  never  will  the  mind  of  the  world  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  ideal,  or  draw  light  from  any 
further  source. 

Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  the  new  society,  not  only 
because  He  enunciated  with  perfect  clearness  its 
ultimate  law,  but  because  He  Himself  followed  this 
law  unerringly  in  His  own  life  '  without  being  let 
or  hindered,  as  we  are,  by  the  motions  of  private 
passion  and  by  self-will'  (M.  Arnold,  St.  Paul,]). 
45).  The  absoluteness  of  this  obedience  is  attested 
by  the  trials  to  which  it  was  put.  The  perfectly 
good  man  must  not  merely  show  flawless,  joyful 
obedience ;  he  must  be  sifted  as  wheat ;  he  must 
meet  trial  and  temptation  in  their  extremest  rigour 
and  subtlest  form.  Only  so  can  the  supremacy  of 
goodness  in  him  be  affirmed.  Jesus  was  thus  tried. 
And  the  trial  served  only  to  make  clear  the  perfect 
identification  of  His  mind  with  the  heart  and  will 
of  the  Father.  (For  the  possibility  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  sinless  Being,  see  art.  Temptation). 

(1)  Filial  relation  to  God.— In  the  wilderness 
Jesus  met  the  trials  of  the  future.  He  had  there 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Himself,  to  know 
precisely  what  His  mission  was  and  what  were  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment.  One  suggestion  was 
to  turn  stones  into  bread.  The  loving  soul  will 
be  tempted  from  the  side  of  pity.  To  the  heart  of 
Jesus  His  countrymen's  need  or  bread  and  of  help 
to  a  better  social  state  would  always  be  present. 
But  He  turned  aside  to  His  task,  which  was  to  feed 
them  with  the  words  that  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God. 

Renunciations  are  the  lowly  gateways  on  the 
narrow  road  of  obedience.  They  are  a  measure  ot 
a  man's  moral  sagacity,  his  clearness  of  vision 
both  of  his  duty  and  of  the  means  of  realizing  it,  his 
simplicity  of  spirit  and  freedom  from  vanity  or 
self-will.  Men  are  readily  drawn  aside,  the  lower 
sort  by  suggestions  of  vanity  and  self-importance, 
the  higher  by  the  vision  of  some  good  morequicKiy 
realized.  The  world  of  political  and  industrial 
and  social  problems  is  a  lower  world  than  that  in 
which  Jesus  wrought.  It  is  a  realm  of  ^^K ' 
its  conditions  change  from  age  to  age.   The  leaders 
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there  are  men  of  affairs,  men  of  practical  wisdom, 
taught  to  discern  what  is  immediately  possible. 
The?  world  will  never  lack  such  guides,  for  riches 
and  honour  and  power  gather  quickly  to  them. 
Jesus  kept  aloof  from  such  questions.  He  walked 
a  more  self-denying  road,  though  one  more  fruit- 
ful of  good  to  the  world.  He  was  not  sent  save  as 
the  physician  of  sick  souls  and  the  shepherd  of  lost 
ones.  It  was  His  to  found  a  Kingdom  not  of  this 
world,  the  Kingdom  of  God:  and  to  provide,  by 
His  teaching  and  by  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
loving  heart  in  suffering  and  in  death,  what  would 
quicken  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  in  men  through- 
out all  lands  and  all  times. 

The  Messianic  idea  was  another  great  tempta- 
tion. Evil  is  here  entwined  in  all  things  ;  temp- 
tation lurks  within  a  man's  purest  and  highest 
aspirations.  Men  must  always  work  with  the 
instruments  at  their  hand.  Jesus  came  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  'God's  final  messenger, 
after  whom  none  higher  can  come '  (Wernle,  Begin- 
nings of  Christianity,  Eng.  tr.  i.  45).  He  had  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  expectation,  their  hopes  of 
the  Messiah  soiled  by  ignoble  thought.  The 
popular  thought  is  ever  on  a  lower  plane  than  the 
Divine,  and  becomes  a  difficulty  and  a  temptation 
to  the  servants  of  God.  When  Jesus  saw  Himself 
as  the  long-looked-for  Messiah,  all  the  worldly 
hopes  that  clung  to  the  office  in  the  thoughts  of 
Rabbi  or  people  flowed  in  upon  Him.  There  were 
the  expectation  of  political  glory,  and  the  worship 
of  force,  in  the  popular  mind.  There  was  the 
Rabbinic  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  right  obedi- 
ence set  up  miraculously  by  God  through  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Messiah — a  more  refined, 
seemingly  pious  expectation,  full  of  trust  in  God 
only  and  of  zeal  for  His  glory.  These  were  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  which  rose  up  at  the  claim  of 
Messiah.  In  the  wilderness  Jesus  had  to  face 
them  :  He  had  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  and  of  the 
means  He  had  to  use  to  establish  it.  There  every- 
thing material  and  external  fell  from  His  idea  of  it. 
The  earthly  kingdom  became  spiritual ;  the  glory 
of  Israel  became  universal ;  the  way  of  its  estab- 
lishment was  to  be  through  an  appeal  to  the  honest 
heart's  faith  in  God  as  the  highest  good  and  the 
convincing  vision  of  goodness  ;  and  for  Himself 
not  any  success  and  glory,  but  suffering,  and  shame, 
and  death.  These  elements  of  His  purification 
of  the  Messianic  idea  only  emerged  gradually  in 
His  teaching,  but  they  were  present  to  His  con- 
sciousness at  the  beginning,  when  He  determined 
to  worship  God  only,  and  to  serve  Him  in  simple 
obedience  to  His  highest  thought,  making  no  com- 
promise with  the  Prince  of  this  world  (Mt  410). 

Jesus  had  to  meet  again  in  the  world  all  those 
temptations  which  He  had  vanquished  in  His 
thought.  The  people  desired  to  make  Him  king  ( Jn 
6  ).  He  made  it  the  occasion  of  showing  clearly  the 
spiritual  nature  of  His  mission,  and  reaped  for  His 
faithfulness  their  disbelief.  The  temptation  came 
closer.  Peter,  in  love,  took  Him  aside  and  rebuked 
Him  when  He  sought  to  prepare  the  disciples' 
hearts  for  the  shame  and  death  before  Him.  Peter 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Prince  of  this  world, 
pointing  out  the  lower  way  (Mt  1621"23).  From  the 
hps  of  mother  and  brethren  the  same  temptation 
Mme,3  His  mother  whispered, '  They  have  no  wine ' 
(Jn  2  ) ;  His  brethren  said,  '  Go  into  Judaea  (where 
the  great  and  powerful  are),  that  thy  disciples  also 
may  see  the  works  that  thou  doest'  (Jn  73-4). 
temptation  thus  entrenched  itself  against  Him 
a">ong  the  sanctities  of  the  heart.  Jesus,  as  in 
we  wilderness,  triumphed  by  simple  obedience. 
«e  put  the  temptation  aside  with  the  words,  '  Mine 

a       ?£0t  yet  come '  < Jn  224>"     He  had  no  ear  for 
any  ot  the  suggestions  of  policy  or  worldly  prudence, 


whose  hour  is  alway  ready  ;  He  was  a  man  under 
authority,  waiting  for  the  call  of  the  Father ;  and 
clear  and  sweet  above  the  discordant  voices  of  the 
world  that  call  ever  came,  and  He  followed  it  to 
Calvary.  There  His  obedience  was  perfected  (Jn 
143'). 

(2)  Brotherly  relation  to  men. — There  were  no 
limits  to  Jesus'  sympathy  and  love  for  men.  (a)  The 
religious  prejudices  of  His  day  did  not  impair  His 
brotherhood  with  the  sinful  and  the  outcast.  He 
discerned  clearly  their  worth.  That  is  a  witness 
to  His  brotherhood.  For  interest  and  affection  are 
the  lights  which  illumine  the  personality  of  others  ; 
only  by  them  can  we  read  their  hidden  worth, 
especially  when  obscured  by  the  dominant  thought 
and  prejudices  of  the  day.  Jesus  discerned  the 
spiritual  soundness  which  might  underlie  sins  of 
passion,  the  capacity  of  generosity  with  its  heal- 
ing power,  the  quick  and  deep  response  to  a  gospel 
of  forgiveness  in  the  humility  of  self-accusing 
hearts,  the  sacred  soil  where  love  grows  (Lk  747 
1813,  Mt  2128"32).  And  He  drew  nigh  unto  men  in 
brotherly  love  as  the  physician  of  sick  souls,  the 
faithful  shepherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep  of  God, 
though  thereby  He  outraged  the  sentiments  of  the 
Pharisees  (Mt  9"  ll19,  Lk  152  197),  though  His 
friendship  with  them  was  helping  to  raise  the 
cross  on  which  He  was  slain.  The  simplicity  of 
Jesus'  feeling  of  brotherhood  for  them  is  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  they  drew  near  to  Him  gladly  (Lk 
151,  Mt  9i0). 

(b)  '  No  single  social  type  monopolized  the  sym- 
pathy or  acceptance  of  Jesus'  (Peabody,  op.  cit.  p. 
204).  The  zealot  and  the  publican  met  in  the 
inner  circle  of  His  disciples  :  Mary  of  Magdala, 
out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,  and  Joanna,  the 
wife  of  Herod's  steward,  united  to  minister  to  Him 
of  their  substance.  He  was  equally  at  home  in 
Simon  the  Pharisee's  house  and  at  the  table  of 
Levi  or  Zacchseus,  with  their  different  clientele  ;  in 
private  talk  with  Nicodemus,  a  master  in  Israel, 
and  at  the  wayside  well  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  His  help  in  sickness  was  for  rich  and 
poor,  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions — the 
solitary  leper,  and  the  mourning  widow  in  the 
streets  of  Nain  ;  the  paralytic  of  thirty-eight  years, 
friendless  and  helpless,  and  the  bond-servant  of  the 
household  of  the  Roman  centurion,  whose  name 
was  held  in  honour  throughout  all  Capernaum  ; 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  nameless  Gentile  woman  of 
Syro-Phcenicia.  And  His  brotherhood  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  nations.  He  made  the  Samaritan 
the  hero  of  His  story  of  neighbourliness  ;  He  praised 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  centurion  ;  He  pointed  to 
God's  care  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  captain,  and  the 
widow  of  Zarephath.  Jesus  might  not  formulate 
in  express  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  That  was  not  His  way.  He  dealt  not  in 
notions  or  abstractions.  He  rather  inspired  a 
spirit  which  sooner  or  later  would  burst  all  the 
swaddling-bands  that  confined  humanity,  and  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  words  of  him  who  under- 
stood best  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  '  Where  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  un- 
ciroumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ' 
(Col  3n).     Illumination  rises  from  the  heart. 

(c)  In  Him  love  won  also  its  ultimate  triumph, 
viz.  over  wrong  and  hate.  '  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies,'  etc.  (Mt  544).  That  is  an  ideal  which 
thought  may  win  ;  but  it  has  been  fully  realized 
only  in  Him  who  suffered  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners with  unfailing  patience  and  serenity  of  heart, 
and  who  prayed  on  the  cross  for  those  who  placed 
Him  there,  and  who  reviled  Him  in  His  agony, 
•'  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not  what 
theydo'(Lk2334). 

Jesus'  filial  relation  of  love  and  obedience  to  the 
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Father  and  His  brotherhood  to  man  reach  their 
absolute  expression  on  Calvary.  That  death  was 
no  accident,  provoked  by  the  invectives  against  the 
Pharisees ;  it  was  seen  afar  off  as  the  end  of  His 
mission.  It  looks  through  the  sad  irony  of  His 
answer  to  the  Pharisees  when  they  complained  of 
the  religious  light-heartedness  of  His  followers  and 
He  said,  '  The  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  shall 
they  fast  in  those  days'  (Mk  220).  And  as  soon  as 
the  disciples  had  come  to  clear  faith  in  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  He  began  to  prepare  them  for  disappoint- 
ment and  tribulation  and  His  death.  This  was  the 
inevitable  end  of  the  method  He  had  chosen  in  the 
wilderness,  when  He  renounced  all  powers  of  per- 
suasion but  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  heart.  The 
Kingdom  of  loving  and  obedient  souls  could  be 
established  only  on  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  love  and 
obedience,  and  Jesus  gave  Himself  absolutely  in 
response  to  that  vision  of  faith.  In  this  sacrifice 
the  law  of  His  life,  ultimate  law  for  man,  declares 
its  victory. 

i.  As  a  result  of  His  perfect  love  and  obedience 
the  character  of  Jesus  shows  certain  notes  of  per- 
fection, qualities  in  which  He  is  unique  and  un- 
approachable among  men.  (1)  There  was  in  Him 
the  union  of  the  loftiest  self-consciousness  and  the 
utmost  sobriety  of  mind  and  lowliness  of  heart. 
'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world '  ( Jn  812) ;  '  No  man 
knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him'  (Mt  ll27).  A  self- 
consciousness  more  than  human  is  in  these  words. 
And  this  self-consciousness  dominates  all  His  work. 
He  brushes  aside  the  teachings  of  the  scribes  and 
the  traditions  of  their  schools ;  He  speaks  to  the 
people  as  one  having  authority,  who  is  greater  than 
Jonah  or  Solomon  (Mt  1241- 42),  who  stands  above 
all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  517- 18  2134'37). 
He  made  also  the  most  tremendous  claims  on  men. 
He  bade  the  rich  man  sell  all  and  follow  Him ; 
His  disciples  were  to  hate  wife  and  family  for  His 
sake.  The  experience  of  failure  and  the  approach 
of  the  Cross  availed  nothing  to  abate  these  claims. 
At  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  He  said  that,  were  He 
lifted  up,  He  would  draw  all  men  to  Him  ( Jn  1232) ; 
He  told  the  high  priest  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  he  would  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  (Mk  1462).  And  yet  Jesus  ever  showed 
the  utmost  sobriety  and  lowly -mindedness.  He 
always  prayed  humbly  and  submissively  to  God 
the  Father.  The  Son  did  nothing  but  what  He 
learned  from  the  Father  (Jn  519).  And  in  the 
wilderness  He  recognized  that  He  was  to  tread 
life's  common  way.  Savonarola  and  St.  Francis 
might  offer  to  pass  through  the  fire,  but  Jesus 
expected  no  guarding  or  attesting  miracle.  He 
must  not  cast  Himself  from  the  Temple.  He  must 
accept  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  in  His 
work.  And  He  accepted  them.  Meekly  He  went 
down  the  darkening  ways,  accepting  failure  and 
disappointment  and  hatred  and  shame  as  the  por- 
tion appointed  by  the  Father ;  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  inward  rebellion  or  amazement.  He  walked 
humbly  before  God. 

He  was  with  men  also  in  lowliness  and  meekness. 
When  the  Samaritan  villagers  would  not  receive 
Him,  He  restrained  His  disciples'  indignation  and 
went  to  another  village  (Lk  952"56) ;  He  took  a  place 
m  the  lower  seats  in  the  Pharisee's  house  (Lk  1#"") ; 
He  was  infinitely  approachable  by  all  the  outcast 
and  needy.  Though  He  proclaimed,  when  need 
was,  His  greatness  as  the  Son  of  God,  yet  He 
turned  aside  from  personal  questions  as  to  whether 
He  was  the  Messiah.  His  aim  was  to  create  in 
men  s  hearts  faith  in  God  as  their  Father,  and  He 
was  content  to  let  that  faith  come  to  its  own 
appreciation  of  Him  and  His  claims.     The  man 


who  would  not  follow  Him,  but  yet  wrought  cures 
in  His  name,  was  not  to  be  rebuked  (Mk  J)38-42)  •  ail(j 
any  blasphemy  against  Him  personally  would  he 
forgiven  (Mt  i2^-32).  His  greatness  among  men 
was  the  greatness  of  service.  This  union  of  lowlv 
mindedness  and  loftiest  self-consciousness  is  re 
fleeted,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  His  parable  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  He  sees  Himself  attended  by  all  the 
holy  angels,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  glorv  to 
judge  men.  But  there  His  royal  robe  is  the  self 
forgetting  humility  of  love.  For  there  no  wrongs 
done  to  Himself  are  thought  of,  no  disbelief  in  His 
claims,  no  offence  against  His  majesty :  it  is  the 
helpless  and  the  suffering  forgotten  by  their 
brethren  who  fill  His  mind.  His  glory  vanishes 
within  the  light  of  love. 

(2)  Jesus  faced  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  the  world 
and  yielded  nothing  of  His  faith  and  joy.  It  has 
been  said  that  He  was  a  man  of  melancholy,  one 
who  never  laughed,  one  marked  and  scored  by  the 
world's  evil,  grown  old  before  His  time.  That  is 
an  a  priori  interpretation  of  His  character.  In  the 
Gospels  it  is  the  note  of  joy  that  strikes  us. 
Jesus  Himself  says  to  the  complaining  Pharisees] 
'  Can  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  fast  while  the 
bridegroom  is  with  them  ? '  The  joy  of  the  bride- 
groom was  in  His  heart.  His  life  then  was  empty 
of  all  the  things  in  whose  abundance  the  world 
thinks  that  man's  life  consists.  But  the  sources  of 
happiness  are  all  within.  And  Jesus'  joy  reveals 
His  victory  over  the  tyranny  of  things.  He  was 
rich  inwardly.  That  arose  from  His  cheerful  faith 
'  that  all  which  we  behold  is  full  of  blessings.' 
This  world,  to  His  vision,  was  God's  world.  It  is 
He  who  clothes  the  lily  with  beauty,  and  feeds  the 
ravens,  and  knows  when  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  His  children's 
heads.  And  He  had  faith  in  man.  He  saw  in  the 
Temple's  outcast  children  marks  of  good.  They 
could  love  much :  the  authentic  Divine  seal  was 
still  on  their  hearts.  Such  an  outlook  brings  riches 
of  interest  and  joy  to  the  whole  nature. 

But  how  did  that  faith  and  that  joy  fare  in  their 
encounter  with  the  world's  sin  and  sorrow  ?   It  was 
tried  to  the  uttermost.     Jesus  met  with  all  the 
sorrows  of  life  in  others'  experience,  which  His 
sympathy  made  real  to  Him,  if  not  in  His  own. 
He  met  the  world's  sin  ;  He  had  to  endure  the  dis- 
belief of  His  brethren  and  the  forsaking  of  His 
followers ;  He  was  led  to  see  the  very  throne  of 
Satan  in  the  hypocrisy  of  religious  men,  and  in  the 
cruelty  and  inhuman  pride  of  earth's  saints.    But 
that  did  not  touch  the  inward  joy  and  peace  of  His 
faith.     As  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  alone 
the  blood  of  the  prophets  was  shed,  there  was  a 
glory  in  His  face  which  held  His  followers  awed 
and  silent  (Mk  1032"34).     It  was  the  inward  rapture 
of  a  heart  that  saw,  beyond  the  darkness,  light; 
beyond  the  hatreds  and  crimes  of  men,  the  love  of 
the  Father  turning  sin  to  blessed  account.    It  is 
true  that  Jesus'  latest  words  are  words  of  judgment. 
That  could  not  but  be ;  for  the  days  of  Judah  s 
visitation  were  hurrying  by,  and  the  truth  which 
the  hour  revealed  must  be  spoken.     The  shadow  of 
Israel's  rejection  is  over  them.     But  peace,  'sub- 
sisting at  the  heart  of  endless  agitation,'  was  His. 
It  is  present  everywhere  in  His  last  discourse  in 
the  Upper  Room  ( Jn  1331-1726).  A  sober  colouring  as 
of  even  is  there ;  but  it  speaks  quiet  assurance  ot 
victory.     '  Be  of  good  cheer :  I  have  overcome  tne 
world.'    That  is  its  note.     Peace  breathes  througn 
it,  peace  '  whose  other  names  are  rapture,  power, 
clear  sight,   and  love.'     Only  twice  during  than 
night  was  this  peace  greatly  disturbed :  lnGethsem- 
ane  when  He  prayed,  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  Jet 
this  cup  pass  from  me '  (Mt  2639) ;  and  on  the  cross 
when  the  cry  burst  from  Him,  '  My  God,  my  W», 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  (21m).     These  are 
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mysteries  where  we  pass  beyond  mere  moral  ques- 
tions into  the  theology  of  the  sin-bearing.  Could 
such  an  unique  spirit  pass  through  such  an  ex- 
perience without  striking  notes  too  profound  and 
strange  for  our  conceiving  ?  But  only  for  a  brief 
space  rested  His  soul  within  the  shadow.  There 
was  peace  in  His  heart  after  Gethsemane,  when 
Judas  came,  and  when  He  stood  before  Caiaphas 
and  Pilate,  which  made  Him  the  Lord  of  all  that 
evil  nioht.  And  there  was  peace  on  the  cross,  that 
throne  of  love  and  obedience ;  peace  before  the 
darkness,  when  sympathy  for  others  filled  His 
heart,  and  He  prayed  for  those  who  slew  Him 
knowing  not  what  they  did,  and  comforted  the 
repentant  thief,  and  gave  His  mother  into  His 
loved  disciple's  care;  peace  after  the  darkness, 
when  He  surveyed  His  work,  and  seeing  it  finished 
thus  in  sacrificial  death,  commended  His  soul  to 
the  Father,  whose  will  He  was  obeying.  There 
is  the  perfection  of  Jesus'  victory  over  the  world. 
He  yielded  no  hostages  of  joy  or  faith.  He  con- 
fronted the  world's  sin,  the  very  darkness  of  evil 
where  God  seemed  not  to  be,  and  He  remained 
with  inward  glory  crowned,  His  soul  full  of  the 
joy  and  peace  of  the  vision  that  He  and  all  His  lay 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

Literature.— The  Lives  of  Christ ;  Young,  The  Christ  of 
History ;  Ullmann,  The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus ;  Channing's  Works, 
vol.  ii. ;  Bushnell,  On  the  Character  of  Jesus  ;  Lacordaire,  Jesus 
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PERFECTION  (Human).— Perfection  is  one  of 
those  '  terms  which,  however  they  may  have  been 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  fanaticism,  are  not 
only  scriptural,  but  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in 
Scripture  to  be  overlooked  or  passed  by  in  silence ' 
(Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  xli.  c).  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  second  grand  division 
of  the  thought  culminates  in  the  command,  '  Ye 
therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect '  (Mt  548).  The  verb  in  this  sentence  is  a 
future  indicative,  but  practically  all  scholars  agree 
that  it  has  the  force  of  an  imperative  (Meyer, 
Holtzmann,  Dods,  Weiss,  Votaw,  etc. ).  As  a  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  this  saying  clearly  sets  before 
His  disciples  the  possibility  and  the  necessity  of 
their  perfection  in  con'luct  and  character ;  and  it 
becomes  of  supreme  importance  to  know  what  the 
adjective  tA«os,  '  perfect,'  here  means.  It  cannot 
stand  for  absolute  perfection,  which  is  defined  as 
'entire  freedom  from  defect,  blemish,  weakness,  or 
liability  to  err  or  fail '  (Century  Dictionary).  Such 
perfection  is  clearly  incompatible  with  finite  being, 
kyery  man  must  confess  that  he  falls  far  short  of 
this  glory ;  it  belongs  to  God  alone.  The  NT  has 
little  to  say  about  this  absolute  perfection  of  God. 
It  is  everywhere  assumed,  but  the  word  '  perfection ' 
does  not  occur  in  any  direct  statement  of  it  any- 
where. When  we  are  told  here  that  the  Father  is 
perfect,  we  know  that  His  absolute  perfection  is 
not  in  view,  since  the  Master  says  that  men  may 
and  must  attain  unto  a  like  perfection.  The  con- 
text must  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
this  command. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
sets  forth  the  character  of  the  citizens  in  the  new 
kingdom  which  Jesus  preached  (vv.3"16).  The 
Beatitudes  are  pronounced  upon  those  who  meet 
tne  conditions  for  seeing  God  and  becoming  the 
sons  of  God.    Since  those  who  see  God  become  like 

vf\}  \32)'  and  the  sons  of  God  are  t0  be  like  the 
rather  who  is  in  heaven  (Mt  545),  the  character 

<™  "£  ^  the-  Beatitudes  is  one  of  God-likeness 
\rv-     ).    The  influence  of  such  character  is  next 


presented  under  the  figures  of  the  salt  which  pre 
serves  and  the  lamp  which  illuminates.  The  pre- 
serving and  enlightening  work  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  is  to  be  manifest  in  the  lives  of  His  sons. 
Their  works  are  to  parallel  His.  They  are  to 
reproduce  and  represent  Him.  He  is  glorified  in 
the  good  works  of  His  children,  because  their 
works  are  like  His  own  (vv.13'1B).  Like  Him  in 
character  and  conduct,  what  will  be  the  law  of 
their  life  ?  That  question  is  answered  in  the 
second  great  division  of  the  Sermon.  It  will  not 
be  any  code  of  external  regulations.  The  F'ather 
is  governed  by  nothing  of  that  sort.  He  is  a  law 
unto  Himself.  His  conduct  is  the  spontaneous 
outcome  of  His  own  being.  Even  so  the  life  of 
His  children  will  not  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  any  written  code,  but  by  the  unwritten  law  of  a 
heart  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  will  of  God 
(vv.17-48).  This  law  of  the  highest  and  purest 
possible  motive  will  preclude  not  only  the  external 
act  of  murder,  but  the  cherishing  of  anger  against 
a  brother  (vv.21"26).  It  will  render  impossible 
not  only  adulterous  acts  but  impure  meditations 
(vv.27-32).  It  will  render  oaths  unnecessary  (vv.33-37). 
It  will  counsel  the  surrender  of  rights  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  (vv.38-42).  It  will  demand  the 
constant  exercise  of  love  towards  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  towards  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  to- 
wards the  just  and  the  unjust  alike  (vv.43-48).  This 
law  of  the  inner  life  in  harmony  with  the  Father's 
will  is  in  no  danger  of  coming  into  conflict  with 
any  righteous  system  of  legal  regulations,  and  least 
of  all  with  the  Law  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  OT. 
It  will  not  destroy  this  Law,  but  fulfil  it  in  a  right- 
eousness far  exceeding  that  which  any  mere  legal- 
ists can  maintain  (vv.37'-0).  It  will  lift  the  life 
above  the  plane  of  morality  into  the  realm  of 
genuine  religion,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  the 
affections  will  be  as  pure  as  the  outward  conduct  is 
righteous.  As  all  the  Father's  acts  are  the  proof 
that  His  thoughts  towards  us  are  of  good  and  of 
good  alone,  so  all  His  children's  deeds  will  evi- 
dence their  desire  for  the  universal  good  ;  and  they 
will  be  blessed  as  the  Father  is  blessed,  and  active 
for  the  good  of  all  as  the  Father  is  active  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  their  motives  will  be  as  single  and 
pure  as  the  motives  of  the  Father  Himself.  In  such 
case,  said  the  Master,  '  ye  shall  be  perfect  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect.'  The  statement  is  a 
culminating  summary  of  all  that  the  Master  has 
said  up  to  this  point.  The  citizens  of  the  Kingdom 
are  to  be  the  sons  of  God.  The  sons  of  God  are 
to  be  like  God.  The  children  are  to  be  like  their 
Father  in  their  character  and  their  conduct  and  the 
law  of  their  life.  In  love  to  all  and  in  doing  good 
to  all  they  give  the  clearest  and  the  most  indubit- 
able proof  of  their  likeness  to  Him.  In  this  their 
perfection  consists.  In  this  the  end  of  their  being 
is  reached. 

The  root  idea  in  the  adjective  ri\eios,  'perfect,' 
is  that  of  reXoj,  the  •  end.'  The  perfect  man  is  the 
man  who  has  reached  the  end  designed  in  his 
creation,  the  man  who  represents  the  ideal  set 
before  his  own  being.  The  Father  may  be  said  to 
be  perfect,  as  completely  and  constantly  realizing 
the  end  of  His  own  being.  God  is  love  (1  Jn  48). 
His  providence  is  the  continuously  perfect  manifes- 
tation of  His  love  (Mt  546).  Jesus  commands  His 
disciples  to  be  perfect  in  the  continuous  mainten- 
ance and  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  love.  They 
must  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart, 
and  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their  mind ; 
and  they  must  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 
On  these  two  commandments  hung  the  whole  Law 
and  the  Prophets  (Mt  2237"40).  He  who  kept  these 
two  commandments  was  perfectly  obedient.  He 
met  the  whole  requirement  of  loyal  service.  He 
realized  the  end  for  which  he  was  created. 
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To  many  persons  '  counsels  of  perfection '  are 
synonymous  with  'demands  of  the  impossible.'  A 
large  part  of  the  difficulty  in  such  minds  is  relieved, 
however,  when  the  Master's  limitation  to  perfec- 
tion in  love  and  loving  service  is  made.  This  is 
seen  at  once  to  be  compatible  with  imperfections 
of  other  sorts.  The  child  may  love  his  father  per- 
fectly, though  he  be  weak  in  body  and  immature 
in  mind.  Absolute  perfection  belongs  to  God,  and 
is  demanded  of  no  one  of  His  creatures.  Perfec- 
tion in  love  God  shares  with  man.  He  asks  man 
to  love  Him  with  undivided  loyalty  and  affection, 
and  to  prove  his  love  to  God  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-man. 
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D.  A.  Hayes. 
PERPLEXITY.— The  word  'perplexity'  (airopia) 
occurs  but  once  in  the  NT  (Lk  2125),  in  that  reminis- 
cence of  Daniel  which  foretells  the  day  of  terrors 
that  shall  usher  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
But  the  idea  has  remarkable  associations  with 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Not  only  is  perplexity  dis- 
cernible in  His  own  experience,  but  He  was  then 
(as  now)  a  frequent  cause  of  it  in  others.  His 
powers,  and  the  amazing  insight  of  His  wisdom, 
were  a  continual  occasion  of  astonishment  to  the 
mere  onlookers  (Mt  1354"56,  cf.  Lk  422).  To  explain 
His  exorcisms,  the  Pharisees  were  driven  to  the 
confusing  theory  of  demoniac  possession  (Mt  934 1|  1224, 
Mk  322,  Lk  ll15).  His  disciples  would  listen  to  His 
unconventional  judgments  with  blank  perplexity. 
Had  He  not,  for  example,  taught  them  the  blessed- 
ness of  charity,  and  the  law  of  love  for  one's  neigh- 
bour ?  What,  then,  could  they  make  of  His  defence 
of  '  this  waste '  of  a  box  of  precious  ointment 
(Mt  268  ||  Jn  124)  ?  It  was  hard  for  a  disciple  to 
understand  why  He  should  resist  an  opportunity 
of  helping  the  poor :  men  are  slow  to  learn  the 
value  of  a  rightful  surrender  of  our  most  beautiful 
and  treasured  possessions  for  the  purpose  of  rever- 
ence only.  Not  a  little  of  the  disciples'  perplexity 
arose  from  their  own  materialistic  preconceptions. 
When  Jesus  used  the  language  of  parable  or  meta- 
phor, they  made  no  attempt  to  reach  the  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  meaning — as  when  He  spoke  of 
the  Sower  (Mk  413 1|  Lk  89),  or  of  the  '  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees '  (Mt  165"12 1|  Lk  121).  Once 
the  awful  terror  which  is  sometimes  the  accom- 
paniment of  perplexity  seized  them — when  Jesus 
spoke  with  such  dread  certainty  of  the  presence 
of  one  among  them  who  was  ready  to  give  Him 
up,  and  they  '  looked  one  on  another,  doubting  of 
whom  he  spake '  (Jn  1322).  Yet,  while  Christ  per- 
plexed others,  especially  those  who  knew  Him 
least,  they  seemed  powerless  to  perplex  Him. 
Perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things 
left  no  room  for  that  nickering  of  faith  which  blurs 
the  answer  or  the  gospel  of  so  many  teachers. 
When  questioners  deliberately  attempted  to  puzzle 
Him,  He  unravelled  their  tangles  with  instinctive 
ease  (Mt  95||  Mk  29,  Lk  523  ;  Mt  124||  Mk  226,  Lk  64). 
Sometimes  in  a  phrase  He  re-tied  the  knot  into 
a  problem  which  they  were  unable  to  resolve,  as 
when  they  asked  by  what  authority  He  did  these 
things  (Mt2P7||  Mk  ll28,  Lk  202),  or  in  the  question 
of  the  tribute  money  being  paid  to  Caesar  (Mt  2221 
II  Mk  12",  Lk  20-'5),  or  the  casuistry  of  the  woman 
with  the  seven  husbands  (Mt  2230i|  Mk  1225,  Lk  2035). 
The  pain  of  perplexity  seems  to  have  come  to  Jesus 
only  towards  the  end  of  His  life  on  earth,  and  then 
it  was  more  from  within  than  from  without.  In  those 


closing  days  the  burden  of  His  mission,  and  all  that 
it  would  entail  in  the  far  future  of  the  world,  seemed 
to  weigh  heavily  upon  Him.  Near  at  hand  He  felt 
the  weakness  of  His  disciples'  loyalty,  and  was 
especially  '  troubled  in  the  spirit '  about  Judas  ( Jn 
1321)-  As  He  looked  forward  into  the  days  to  come, 
there  fell  upon  Him  the  knowledge  of  divisions, 
feuds,  persecutions  that  would  arise  in  His  name 
'to  incarnadine  the  world.'  He  was  face  to  face 
with  the  baptism  of  all  leadership  :  it  would  be  His 
to  kindle  the  flaming  passions  of  men,  Prince  of 
Peace  as  He  is  (Lk  1251).  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
on  the  threshold  of  such  a  task  He  should  be  dis- 
tressed, perplexed  (o-wexo/j-ai,  RVm  '  pained ')  ?  He 
is  moved  to  hesitate  :  at  least  the  temptation  arises 
when  He  feels  spiritual  perplexity  (Jn  1227).  And 
in  Gethsemane  the  overstrained  humanity  utters 
the  cry  of  longing  for  escape  — '  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me :  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt'  (Mt  2639). 
In  that  last  sentence  He  reveals  to  us  the  key  of 
deliverance  from  all  cankering  perplexity,  all  that 
uncertainty  which  confuses  and  enervates  the  will. 
He  shows  the  world  the  supremacy  of  a  will  re- 
signed to  God.  It  is  the  truism  of  the  choice — '  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters  :  .  .  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon '  (Mt  624 1|  Lk  1613).  Try  to  serve 
both,  and  you  have  strife  and  confusion  within  and 
around  :  life  becomes  a  war  of  irreconcilable  ideals. 
But  bend  all  thoughts,  desires,  will,  towards  God  ; 
learn  the  worth  of  Christ's  word,  '  Be  not  anxious ' 
as  to  food,  life,  raiment,  and  the  rest,  '  for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of 
these  things'  (Mt  625"33 1| Lk  1222"36).  There  are  no 
more  troubled  hearts  and  perplexed  wills  for  those 
who  rest  in  God  and  live  in  Christ  (Jn  141),  for  to 
them  the  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be  done'  (Mt  610),  finds 
its  invariable  answer  in  a  sublime  and  heavenly 
peace.    See  also  artt.  Amazement,  Doubt. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

PERSECUTION.— (1)  Christ  foresaw  that  per- 
secution would  be  His  inevitable  lot  and  that  of 
His  true  followers.  Repeatedly  He  foretold  the 
main  incidents  of  His  Passion  (Mt  1621  1722-  23 
20i8. 19  262,  Mk  831  931  1032"34).  (2)  Christ  also  fore- 
warned His  disciples  that  they  too  must  suffer  perse- 
cution (Mt  249,  Mk  417  1030,  Lk  1 l49  2112- 16,  Jn  162"4- 33). 
(3)  Persecution  was  the  test  of  true  discipleship. 
It  was  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  as 
the  cause  of  defection  among  superficial  believers 
(Mk  4",  Mt  1321).  (4)  It  was  the  sure  means  of 
gaining  a  blessing,  and  as  such  is  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  510-12). 

The  methods  of  persecution  adopted  against 
Christ  and  His  immediate  followers  were  such 
as  contempt  and  disparagement  ( Jn  848) ;  ascrip- 
tion of  Christ's  miracles  to  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  (Mt  1224) ;  expulsion  of  those  believing  on  Him 
from  the  synagogue  ( Jn  922- 34) ;  attempts  to  entrap 
Him  in  His  words  (Mt  2215,  Jn  86) ;  questioning 
His  authority  (Mk  ll28,  Mt  2123) ;  (after  the  failure 
of  the  former)  illegal  arrest  and  the  heaping  of 
every  kind  of  insult  upon  the  Prisoner,  who  was 
entitled  to  protection  from  the  authorities  until 
the  authorized  penalty  was  laid  upon  Him  (Mt 
2667ff-  and  parallels).     See  also  art.  Name,  p.  217b. 

It  was  the  fear  of  persecution  that  drove  the 
disciples  to  forsake  their  Master  at  the  hour  of 
His  arrest  (Mt  2656  and  parallels). 

O   TT   Prtchard 

PERSON  OF  CHRIST See  Divinity,  Human- 
ity, Incarnation,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man,  etc. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE.— See  Christ  in 
Art,  vol.  i.  p.  314  f . 

PERSONALITY.— 1.  Definition  and  analysis.— 

Personality  is  the  substance  and  summary  of  a 
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man's  qualities,  or  rather  it  is  the  man  himself, 
discovered  in  the  last  analysis  and  in  the  highest 
category  of  being  short  of  God.  Indeed,  'com- 
plete personality  can  be  in  God  only,  while  to  man 
can  belong  but  a  weak  and  faint  copy  thereof' 
(Lotze,  Outlines,  p.  72).  The  truth  is  that  through 
the  limitations  of  bodily  existence  there  are  mental 
and  moral  workings  which  do  not  at  once  cross  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  but  may  at  any  time 
surprise  the  soul,  as  in  the  flash  of  genius  or  the 
turn  of  conversion.  But  personality  implies  a  grip 
of  these  things  as  our  own.  We  know  that  we 
exist  when  self  is  revealed  to  us  over  against 
the  world.  There  the  self-conscious  life  begins. 
But  it  is  not  until  God  is  revealed  over  against 
both  self  and  the  world  that  personality  is  fully 
exercised.  The  recognition  of  a  moral  author- 
ity is  the  touchstone  of  the  self-determined  life. 
Thus,  for  popular  purposes,  personality  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  character.  'It  is  made 
up,'  says  F.  W  Kobertson,  'of  three  attributes 
— consciousness,  character,  and  will.'  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  power  of  self-assertion  on  lines 
of  character.  But,  philosophically  speaking,  the 
two  chief  factors  in  personality,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  analyzed,  are  self-consciousness  and  self- 
determination,  the  contents  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine.  Put  briefly,  self-conscious- 
ness is  the  soul's  utterance  '  I  am ' ;  self-determina- 
tion is  the  soul's  assertion  '  I  will.' 
.  ( 1 )  Self -consciousness  is  the  soul's  utterance  '  I 
am.'  (a)  I  am  myself  and  nobody  else  (cf.  Jn  99 
ty<h  el/ju).  Almost  the  first  sense  of  personality  is 
that  it  speaks  from  behind  closed  doors.  It  can 
look  out  on  others,  but  they  cannot  enter  un- 
invited to  share  its  life.  This  point  is  brought 
out  in  Holman  Hunt's  famous  picture  '  The  Light 
of  the  World,'  in  which  the  door  has  no  handle 
outside.  '  Each  self  is  a  unique  existence,  which 
is  perfectly  impervious  to  other  selves — impervious 
in  a  fashion  of  which  the  impenetrability  of  matter 
is  a  faint  analogue'  (Seth,  Hegelianism  and  Per- 
sonality, p.  216).  (b)  I  am  myself  amid  the  varied 
functions  of  my  being.  Spinoza  based  personality 
on  the  intellect,  Schleiermacher  on  the  feeling, 
Schopenhauer  on  the  will.  But  personality  subtly 
underlies  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  They 
are  only  modes  of  the  soul's  self-expression.  They 
are  unified  in  the  intuition  '  I  am.'  In  Jn  620  there 
is  an  illustrative  use  of  4yd  ei/u,  when  Jesus  assured 
the  disciples  of  His  personal  identity  behind  an 
unfamiliar  appearance,  (c)  I  am  myself  in  a 
continuity  of  experience.  In  all  movement  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstances  the  soul  still 
knows  itself  as  the  same.  We  cannot  get  rid  of 
our  own  past ;  it  is  with  us  still.  And  no  sceptical 
philosophy  can  dissolve  this  elemental  fact.  There 
is  a  corresponding  sense  of  tytii  «>i  in  Jn  858,  where 
Jesus  says,  'Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  and 
reveals  the  wonderful  secret  of  His  self-conscious- 
ness.— These  modes  of  the  soul's  utterance  '  I  am ' 
enter  into  the  basis  of  our  understanding,  on  which 
is  erected  that  faculty  of  the  soul  called  reason, 
by  which  we  cognize  and  construe  the  world. 
But  the  soul  must  be  considered  not  only  in  this 
static,  but  also  in  its  dynamic  aspect,  in  its — 

(2)  Self-determination,  which  is  the  soul's  asser- 
tion 'I  will.'  The  soul  selects  and  pursues  its 
own  ends  at  the  bidding  of  its  own  desires.  It 
has  music  of  its  own  to  beat  out,  by  appreciating 
and  appropriating  objects  in  its  own  environment. 
The  whole  range  of  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  endurance  in 
the  path  of  duty  on  the  other,  rests  on  the  use  of 
this  power  of  self-determination.  But  that  which 
moralizes  the  human  will  is  that  it  responds  to 
two  voices — (a)  'I  can.'  The  sense  of  liberty 
therein  expressed  is  an  essential  element  of  per- 


sonality, and  through  the  intuition  of  the  soul  it 
has  held  its  own  as  an  assertion  of  free  will  in 
spite  of  the  affirmations  of  reason  respecting  the 
will  of  God  (in  theology)  or  the  laws  of  nature 
(in  science).  Our  moral  sense  is  strictly  bound 
up  with  this  assertion  of  the  soul,  without  which 
there  can  be  neither  merit,  nor  blame,  nor  any 
accountability.  It  is  this  which  binds  up  our 
being  with  that  of  God. 

'  So  near  is  glory  to  our  dust, 

So  nigh  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  "Thou  must," 
The  youth  replies,  "  I  can." '    (Emerson). 

(b)  'I  must.'  Not,  however,  until  'I  will'  is  con- 
summated in  '  I  must '  is  the  height  of  personality 
reached,  for  its  liberty  of  will  is  given  for  the  sake 
of  its  voluntary  obedience.  When  the  personality 
has  found  its  master,  its  resources  are  all  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  self-determination,  especially  when 
for  love's  sake  we  lose  ourselves.  In  other  words, 
the  highest  outgoing  and  incoming  of  personality 
in  self-determination  is  in  the  exercise  of  love. 

'  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might, 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music 
out  of  sight.' 

2.  Christ's  influence  on  the  conception  of  per- 
sonality.— The  full  extension  of  the  possibilities  of 
personality  is  due  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  opened  up 
new  vistas  for  the  soul's  self-consciousness  by  re- 
vealing the  inherent  but  hitherto  hidden  natures  of 
God,  the  world,  and  the  soul,  whereby  the  value  of 
the  personality  has  been  infinitely  enhanced ;  and 
higher  ways  for  the  soul's  self-determination  by 
bringing  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  strength 
of  which  the  soul  overcomes  the  world,  submits  to 
God,  and  thus  realizes  itself.  This  is  what  the 
world  was  waiting  for.  Prof.  Bigg  ( The  Church  and 
Roman  Empire)  shows  that  the  Eastern  religions 
of  Isis  and  Mithras  were  being  welcomed  because 
by  their  virtual  monotheism  and  their  proffer  of 
peace  and  happiness  they  seemed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  newly  discovered  personality.  Christ  did 
this  completely.  He  supplied  the  key  of  know- 
ledge to  self-consciousness  and  the  nerve  of  power 
to  self-determination.  Henceforth  the  soul  is  a 
possibility  to  be  realized  through  knowledge  in 
obedience.  These  are  the  two  factors  of  faith,  for 
'  faith  is  at  once  a  vision  and  an  allegiance '  (Hort). 
Prior  to  Christ,  and  still  apart  from  Him,  the  con- 
ception of  the  world  has  largely  absorbed  both  the 
notion  of  God  (in  Polytheism,  Pantheism,  and 
Fatalism),  and  that  of  the  soul  (in  Naturalism 
and  Materialism).  But  through  Christ,  God  and 
man  draw  out  apart  from  the  world,  apart  from 
each  other  too  (sin  being  the  '  sunderer ') ;  and  yet 
more  truly  close  to  each  other,  under  the  common 
conception  of  personality  in  which  both  share  as 
distinguished  from  the  world.  Illingworth  has  put 
the  whole  point  finely  at  the  end  of  his  5th  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture:' 'As  reason  qualifies  and  conditions 
our  whole  animal  nature  by  its  presence,  so  that 
we  are  never  merely  animals,  spirituality  also  per- 
meates and  modifies  all  that  we  call  our  natural 
faculties;  and  our  personality  itself  is,  in  this 
sense,  as  truly  supernatural  as  the  Divine  Person 
in  whom  alone  it  finds  its  home.' 

'  God  .  .      soul  .  .      the  only  facts  for  me. 
Prove  them  facts?    That  they  o'erpass  my  power  of  proving 
Proves  them  such.'    (R.  Browning,  La  Saisiaz). 

Through  Christ  man  has  learned  to  read  God  and 
himself  as  being  gathered  under  the  same  cate- 
gories, perfect  and  infinite  in  the  one,  derivative 
and  fettered  in  the  other.  But  that  is  only  the 
intellectual  aspect  of  what  we  owe  Him.  And,  as 
Martensen  has  said  {Dogmatics,  p.  154),  '  No  intel- 
lectual creation  can  ever  be  perfected  by  dint  of  a 
mere  psychological  possibility ;   it  must  first  be 
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fructified,  and  awakened  by  a  higher  inspiration.' 
Christ  has  shown  us  the  way  to  the  consummation 
of  our  personality  in  the  voluntary  and  glad  sur- 
render to  God  and  in  fellowship  with  Him  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Jn  l3),  so  that  we  learn  to  say — 
'  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how : 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine.' 
There  is  such  an  utter  absence  of  the  language 
of  the  schools  in  the  speech  of  Christ,  that  one 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  He  made  no  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  personality.  And  it  is 
true  He  was  no  philosopher  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  term.  But  He  gave  philosophy  a  new 
world  to  discover.  He  roused  and  satisfied  _  ex- 
periences of  the  soul  which  at  length  called  into 
being  a  new  terminology.  The  fact  that  the 
analysis  of  personality  first  went  to  the  depths  in 
Paul's  Epistles,  argues  that  the  first  perfect  ex- 
position of  personality  was  in  Paul's  Master.  For 
a  thing  must  be  before  it  is  thought  upon.  Where 
even  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  groped  blindly  because 
they  had  no  true  conception  of  personality,  Christ 
moved  with  perfect  assurance.  What  was  hidden 
from  them,  '  the  wise  and  prudent,'  was  all  in  all 
to  Him.  It  might  truly  be  said  that  personality 
is  the  pivot  of  the  gospel.  '  The  gospel  was  in  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  sense  a  personal  religion ' 
(Bousset,  Jesus,  p.  164).  It  does  not  move  in  the 
regions  of  mere  intellect  or  will  or  feeling,  nor 
even  in  the  field  of  their  joint  exercise.  It  moves 
throughout  in  the  region  of  the  man  himself,  in  his 
self -consciousness  and  self-determination,  and  finds 
its  highest  expression  in  the  Divine  passion  for  the 
soul  and  the  human  hunger  for  God.  Christ  did 
not  coin  terms,  and  yet  there  is  what  may  be 
called  with  Rothe,  a  '  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost. ' 
His  psychological  expressions  do  not  travel  beyond 
the  accepted  antitheses  of  soul  and  body,  flesh  and 
spirit,  using  the  first  to  express  simply  the  two 
elements  in  man's  nature  (Mt  1028),  and  the  second 
to  emphasize  their  distinction  in  origin  (Jn  36)  and 
divergence  in  character  (Mk  1438).  Indeed,  Jesus 
did  not  make  use  of  the  psychology  available  in 
His  own  day,  e.g.  fj-aKaptos  o5  ou  Kariyvw  ij  lf/v/ft 
avTou  (Sir  14'),  which  is  a  plain  reference  to  con- 
science. 

Although  the  word  ■  spirit '  (rviu/ui)  is  reserved  in  the  Gospels 
chiefly  for  super-  or  sub-human  agencies,  it  is  also  used  indiffer- 
ently as  a  synonym  for  -^vx.*  or  '  soul,'  to  express  the  region  of 
the  inner  life  where  the  feelings  especially  have  full  play.  In 
fourteen  instances  of  such  a  kind,  miuiMx.  occurs  seven  times  (five 
times  in  reference  to  Jesus),  and  4,"K'i  also  seven  times  (in 
reference  to  Jesus  only  twice).  (With  Paul,  however,  these  two 
words  fall  apart  in  psychological  connotation).  The  favourite 
word  of  the  Evangelists,  and  presumably  of  Jesus  Himself,  is 
xxplix,  which  is  not  only  the  region  of  the  feelings,  but  the  seat 
of  the  will  (OsKti^x)  and  of  the  thoughts  'iixk^itrpui).  In  fact, 
throughout  the  Bible  it  means  the  organ  cf  the  personality 
(cf.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Psychology'),  it  is.  by  the  way,  sug- 
gestive of  the  moral  emphasis  of  Christ's  teaching  that  He 
never  uses  »o«,  iiivoix,  twins  or  their  correlatives.  But,  while 
Jesus  employed  terms  simply  in  their  pop  Jar  connotation,  He 
sometimes  transfused  them  with  His  own  transcendental  con- 
ceptions, and  then  they  stand  in  excess  of  light.  Thus,  '  If 
thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light '  (Mt 
622) ;  ■  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  (•butf)  shall  lose  it '  (1625) ; 
'  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see '  (1316) ;  '  The  things  that 
proceed  out  of  a  man  defile  him '  (Mk  720) ;  '  He  that  believeth 
on  me,  out  of  his  belly  (»iX/'«)  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water' 
(Jn  738). 

But  Christ's  exposition  of  personality  was  not 
vocal,  but  vital.  It  was  essentially  the  realm  in 
which  He  lived,  moved,  and  had  His  being  :  it  was 
the  true  life  to  which  He  invited  the  careworn 
and  heavy  laden,  and  those  who  were  entangled  in 
their  material  and  worldly  environment.  Secure 
in  the  possession  of  His  own  personality,  His  self- 
consciousness  being  at  one  with  God,  His  self- 
determination  being  merged  in  the  will  of  God, 
He  could  affirm,  '  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
and  hath  nothing  in  me'  (Jn  1430);  '  I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me'  (1410) ;  '  I  do  always 
the  things  that  please  him '  (8M).    That  personality 


is  the  pivot  of  the  gospel  which  Jesus  lived  and 
taught  may  be  illustrated  in  detail. 

(1)  The  personal  temptation  of  Jesus  is  given  as 
the  record  of  a  unique  struggle  within  the  chambers 
of  personality.  It  was  associated  with  that  en- 
hancing of  His  self-consciousness  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  as  that  of  a 
dove,  and  the  hearing  of  a  voice,  '  Thou  art  my  be- 
loved Son '  (Mk  l10).  Theirs*  temptation  was  over- 
come by  His  affirmation  that  the  soul  is  infinitely 
more  precious  than  the  natural  life,  and  that  there 
is  eternal  provision  for  it  in  communion  with  the 
Father  (Mt  44).  As  Christ  said  afterwards  to  His 
disciples,  '  I  have  food  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of ' 
( Jn  432).  The  second  temptation  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  man  has  the  responsibility  of  cherishing 
his  life  and  using  it  wisely,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  God- 
given  personality.  To  depend  on  the  aid  of  angels 
would  be  an  act  of  presumption  (Mt  46f-).  God  has 
chosen  that  they  should  minister  only  when  per- 
sonality has  achieved  its  proper  work  (Mk  l16),  or 
before  personality  is  permitted  to  begin  it  (Mt 
1810).  A  true  man  scorns  the  aid  of  impersonal 
forces  when  affairs  of  the  soul  are  at  stake  (2663). 
The  third  temptation  was  met  in  the  confidence 
that  personality  is  of  itself  worth  more  than  all 
the  world.  It  may  subject  itself  only  to  God  (410), 
by  whose  gentleness  it  is  made  great ;  for  it  is 
meant  to  be  king  of  all,  but  not  through  the 
acknowledgment  of  Satan  (cf.  1  Co  S23).  So  Jesus 
taught  elsewhere,  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ? ' ;  but  '  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ' 
(Mk  8s6,  Mt  55). 

(2)  The  public  teaching  of  Christ  never  moved 
far  from  the  personal  character  of  true  religion. 
(«)  The  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  essentially  the  realm 
of  personality.  It  thus  calls  for  no  less  an  analogy 
than  a  new  birth,  and  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  ( Jn 
37-  8).  Its  boundaries  are  specifically  in  character, 
for  it  is  inherited  by  such  as  are  poor  in  spirit, 
pure  in  heart,  and  peaceable  in  will  (Mt  53-  8- 9), 
and  those  who  revert  to  the  attitude  of  children 
'(183).  Deeds  of  themselves,  however  zealously 
performed,  are  outside  this  realm  (722f<),  for  a 
house  may  be  swept  and  garnished,  yet  vacant 
for  evil  spirits  (1244).  But  even  our  words  will 
witness  against  us,  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh  (1235).  The  approach 
of  this  Kingdom,  therefore,  is  a  call  to  repentance 
(Mk  l15) :  its  entry  involves  the  'binding  of  the 
strong  man '  (Mt  1229) ;  and  its  extension  needs 
such  a  personal  influence  as  the  word  or  the  gospel 
incorporated  in  the  lives  of  the  disciples  (513f-). 
{b)  The  inner  righteousness  is  only  another  way 
of  stating  that  in  true  religion  the  personality 
must  come  to  its  own,  as  the  character  of  fruit  is 
fixed  by  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  (717).  Nothing 
done  by  rote  or  for  show  is  worthy  of  the  soul's 
approach  to  its  God  (61-8).  The  only  genuine 
worship  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (Jn  42S),  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  best  things  may  be  asked  for 
from  a  Father  (Mt  711),  who  in  turn  expects  the 
inward  attitude  of  a  believing  (631),  lowly  (Lk 
1814),  and  forgiving  heart  (Mt  615).  The  only  de- 
filing thing  in  life  is  the  effluence  of  a  man's  per- 
sonality (Mk  720).  The  only  unforgivable  sin  is 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  essentially 
a  sin  against  one's  own  personality  (Mt  1231).  And 
behind  Christ's  teaching  were  His  miracles  of 
mercy,  which  were  sacramental  of  this  rescue  of 
personality  from  its  fetters  (Mk  25ff-,  Lk  1316).  In 
short,  with  Christ,  religion  is  positive  because  it  is 
spiritual.  Saintliness  is  not  by  contraction,  but  by 
expansion.  Keeping  the  Law  is  acting  the  Good 
Samaritan.  In  a  word,  religion  is  raised  to  per- 
sonality-power. 

(3)  The  private  training  of  Christ  was  always  and 
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•wholly  exerted  on  the  personality  of  His  disciples. 
He  left  behind  Him  no  documents,  nor  any  organi- 
zation, only  men  who  knew  whom  they  believed 
(2  Ti  l12).  He  was  satisfied,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  with  Him  (Mk  314),  sure  that  afterwards 
they  would  become  'fishers  of  men'  (Mt  419), 
'lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves'  (Lk  103),  all  be- 
cause of  His  influence  on  their  character.  They 
had  nothing  else  to  carry  with  them  but  the  secret 
of  this  wonderful  change  (Mt  107ff>).  This  change 
was  due  to  something  deeper  than  even  the  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  Jesus.  It  was  due  to  a  re- 
velation at  the  core  of  a  man's  nature  (1617f-), 
by  an  organ  of  personality  undiscovered  by  the 
wise  (ll25),  and  unappreciated  by  the  rich  (19-3). 
The  Church  rests  on  the  confession  of  a  convinced 
personality  (1618),  in  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to 
reveal  His  Son  (1617,  cf.  Gal  115£-).  And  this  reve- 
lation provides  the  clue  to  spiritual  truth  and  the 
criterion  of  religious  authority  (Mt  1034f-  239,  Jn  831(-, 
cf.  1  Co  321"23,  1  Jn  227)  [cf.  art.  Authority  in 
Religion  (iii.)].  It  is  worth  while  for  a  disciple 
to  '  lose  his  life '  in  order  to  gain  the  hidden  life 
of  his  true  personality  (Mt  1625) ;  and  if  he  finds 
stumbling-blocks  to  this  in  his  nature,  he  must  act 
with  surgical  severity  (188- 9). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  infinite  range  to 
the  possibilities  of  personality  clear  to  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  but  hardly  fathomable  to  ourselves, 
as  where  He  says  that  to  receive  a  disciple  is  to 
receive  One  who  is  greater  than  he  (1040),  and  the 
service  even  of  the  helpless  and  forlorn  is  done  to 
Himself  (2540,  cf.  2611).  (Is  it  on  this  account 
that '  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  is  greater 
than  John  the  great  individualist  ?)  Another  great 
saying  which  suggests  that  we  are  more  than  our- 
selves through  Christ,  is,  '  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them'  (1820) ;  and  yet  one  more,  'Lo,  I 
am  with  you  all  the  days'  (2820).  In  such  utter- 
ances, which  give  ample  support  to  Pauline  and 
Johannine  mysticism,  Christ  at  least  suggests  that 
personality,  when  once  released,  is  not  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  the  individual,  but  is  only  fulfilled 
when  lost  in  union  with  Himself,  as  the  Spirit  of 
all  Love.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Moberly  (Atonement 
and  Personality,  p.  254),  '  Personality  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  mirroring  God,  the  faculty  of  being  a 
living' reflexion  of  the  very  attributes  and  character 
of  the  Most  High.'  But  for  the  final  expression  of 
this  profound  truth  we  turn  to  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  in  His  intercessory  prayer:  'I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into 
one   (eh   'iv)  that   the   love  wherewith   thou 

lovedst  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them '  ( Jn 
IT-3- 26). 

3.  New  factors  introduced  by  Christ.— The  way 
in  which  He  directly  met  the  needs  of  person- 
ality was  twofold— by  a  revelation  and  a  reinforce- 
ment. (1)  To  man's  self-consciousness  He  revealed 
God  as  our  Father,  with  the  full  illumination  of 
man's  worth,  hope,  and  destiny  which  this  truth 
brings.  (2)  To  man's  self-determination  He  brought 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  power  in  aid 
(Trapd/cX^ros)  of  the  fettered  personality.  The  essen- 
tial conjunction,  in  the  view  of  the  early  Church, 
of  these  two  elements  of  redemption,  which  are 
ours  through  Christ,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
variant  of  St.  Luke's  recension  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
After  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Fatherhood 
stands  the  petition,  '  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come  upon 
us  and  cleanse  us.' 

(1)  Jesus  made  the  soul  aware  of  its  high  origin 
and  destiny,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  clears  a  path  through  Time  and  through 
Eternity.  The  issues  of  life  become  of  supreme 
account  to  those  who  believe  in  One  who  lives  and 
loves,  watches  and  listens,  provides  and  controls, 


and  will  at  length  either  welcome  or  reject.  There 
is  a  place  for  the  least,  the  last  and  the  lost.  The 
angels  of  the  little  ones,  who  have  achieved  nothing 
and  possess  nothing,  are  before  the  face  of  the 
Father  (Mt  1810).  Though  uncounted  in  a  nation 
(Lk  199),  though  unvalued  by  society  (747),  though 
classed  with  publicans  and  sinners  (151),  a  man 
is  counted  among  the  Father's  children,  and  valued 
in  the  Father's  heart  (Mt  129f-,  Lk  \aM-).  'It 
is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  in  heaven  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.'  But  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  full  emergence  of  person- 
ality is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  outward  respect  as 
the  loss  of  self-respect  through  sin.  Self-conscious- 
ness becomes  thereby  a  conscience  of  slavery,  of 
impotence  (Ro  7,  esp.  vv.7"11).  When  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  having  been  once  '  alive  apart  from  the 
law'  (v.9),  he  means  a  non-moral  existence,  before 
true  self-consciousness  was  born.  In  the  words  of 
Schleiermacher,  '  The  sinner  prior  to  conversion  is 
overlooked,  and  is  not  in  this  respect  a  person  at 
all  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  is  a  particle  of  the 
mass,  out  of  which  the  continued  operation  of  the 
same  creative  act  of  God  which  gave  us  the  Re- 
deemer does,  through  Him,  call  him  into  person- 
ality '  (A.  Vaughan,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87  ;  cf.  Aug. 
de  Pecc.  Or.  36).  The  process  in  the  experience  of 
many  is  a  painful  one.  And  although  for  others 
it  is  gradual  and  apparently  natural,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  footing  in  the  NT  for  those 
whom  F.  W.  Newman  designated  as  the  'once- 
born  '  (cf.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
p.  80  and  Lect.  3  and  4). 

'  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.' 

The  tying  to  a  dead  past  cramps  the  soul's  activities.  '  Now 
was  I  sorry'  (says  Bunyan  in  Grace  Abounding,  87,  88)  'that 
God  had  made  me  a  man,  for  I  feared  I  was  a  reprobate. 
Yea,  I  thought  it  impossible  that  ever  I  should  attain  to  such 
goodness  of  heart,  as  to  thank  God  that  He  had  made  me  a  man.' 
Yet,  as  St.  Paul  implies  in  the- above  reference,  this  humiliation 
is  the  way  to  the  heights  of  self-consciousness,  for  '  guilt  is  the 
awful  guardian  of  our  personal  identity '  (Illingworth).  Simon 
Peter  only  half  knew  himself  when  he  cried  to  Christ,  '  Depart 
from  me  :  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord '  (Lk  58).  The  lost  son 
did  not  'come  to  himself  fully  until  he  was  at  home  with  his 
father,  reconciled.  Here  we  come  upon  the  great  doctrine  of 
Justification  (wh.  see),  which  is  St.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the 
Father's  forgiveness  in  forensic  terms.  In  the  experience  of  the 
justified  man,  the  'conscience  of  sins'  is  transmuted  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  '  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 
(Ro  51)  '  Actually  and  in  fact  Justification  is  only  accomplished 
by  an  act  of  human  freedom,  an  act  of  the  deepest  self-con- 
sciousness in  man,  appropriating  the  redeeming  love  of  the_ 
Son  of  God  by  the  power  of  awakening  and  life-giving  grace 
(Martensen,  Dogmatics,  p.  391). 

Starting  from  this  point,  the  revelation  of  God 
as  Father  is  the  means  of  the  enlargement  of  our 
personality  in  three  ways,  through  («)  His  forgive- 
ness of  us,  (b)  our  imitation  of  Him,  (c)  the  com- 
munion between  Him  and  us. 

(a)  God's  forgiveness,  gratefully  received,  is  the 
first  stage  of  man's  moral  freedom.  It  must  always 
be  a  factor  in  our  filial  consciousness,  but  at  first  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief  one. 
Thus  it  was  the  message  in  which  Christ  first  ex- 
pressed the  meaning  of  the  Fatherhood  (Mk  2 '),  and 
which  He  ever  delighted  to  bring  to  the  children 
who  felt  themselves  farthest  from  home  (Lk  154-3-). 
Their  repentance  made  joy  in  heaven  (15'),  while 
the  Divine  forgiveness  woke  love  in  their  hearts 
(747).  For  it  is  the  spiritual  release  that  goes  to 
the  root  of  our  being,  and  sets  free  the  wholesome 
springs  of  goodness,  long  sealed  and  ignored  (1814 
198).  But  forgiveness  was  more  than  a  '  word  of 
grace '  :  it  was  a  gain  for  the  world  at  the  cost  of 
Calvary  (Mt  26'-8).  And  that  cost  was  ultimately 
met  out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  Father's  heart, 
•who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son '  ( Jn  31S,  cf.  Ro  832).  Forgiveness  in 
the  name  of  Christ  is  thus  the  measure  of  the 
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estimate  in  which  our  personality  is  held  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

(b)  Our  imitation  of  God. — Sonship,  being  ours 
potentially  through  forgiveness,  becomes  ours  actu- 
ally through  imitation.  If  one  may  venture  to  say 
so,  without  seeming  to  undervalue  the  continuity  of 
grace,  in  forgiveness  God  pays  our  debts,  in  order 
that  in  imitation  we  may  pay  our  way.  We  are 
'  made  nigh '  (Eph  213),  that  we  may  grow  like  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Having  'received  the 
adoption  of  sons'  (Ro  815,  Gal  45),  we  are  to  become 
'  imitators  of  God  as  dear  children '  (Eph  5').  '  Even 
as  God  (or  the  Lord)  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye '  (Col 
313).  For  the  standard  of  our  new  nature  is  nothing 
less  than  Kara  Bebv  (Eph  424).  This  connexion  of 
thought  is  as  clear  in  John  as  in  Paul.  '  Herein 
is  love  .         that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son. 

Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  to  love 
one  another  .  because  as  he  is,  even  so  are  we 
in  this  world'  (1  Jn  410-  "•  ").  These  words  point 
to  their  original  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  who  bade 
us  give  'mind,  heart,  will,  and  strength'  to  this 
holy  task  (Mt  2237).  To  '  be  perfect,  as  our  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect '  (548),  to  forgive  as  He  forgives 
(6la  1835),  to  make  peace  and  love  our  enemies  that 
we  may  prove  ourselves  His  sons  (59-  45),  is  the 
Christian  standard  of  conduct,  and  the  final  chal- 
lenge to  our  personality. 

(c)  Communion  between  God  and  man. — If  per- 
sonality finds  its  release  in  the  forgiveness,  its 
scope  in  the  imitation,  of  God,  it  finds  its  fulfil- 
ment in  communion  with  Him.  '  Religion  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  the  vital  act  by  which  the 
whole  spirit  seeks  to  save  itself  by  attaching  itself 
to  its  principle.  This  act  is  prayer'  (Sabatier, 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  28).  But  prayer,  to  be 
real  and  effectual,  must  rest  on  faith  in  the  Father 
revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  '  He  who  makes  prayer 
simply  a  way  to  reach  God  "  invents  a  god  for  him- 
self, and  one  that  does  not  hear."  .  There  can 
be  no  true  worship  unless  we  come  through  Christ 
into  the  relation  of  children  towards  God '  (Luther, 
quoted  by  Herrmann,  Communion  with  God,  p.  244). 
This  is  the  prayer  that  is  surely  answered  by  God 
(Lk  ll9"13,  Jn  157),  the  worship  that  is  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  which  He  Himself  both  inspires  and  seeks 
after  (Jn  423-  -4,  Ro  826-  27).  This  is  praying  after 
the  manner  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  '  the  storm 
of  desire  dies  away  into  stillness  before  God.'  Yet 
'  whatever  really  so  burdens  the  soul  as  to  threaten 
its  peace  is  to  be  brought  before  God  in  prayer, 
with  the  confidence  that  the  Father's  love  under- 
stands even  our  anxious  clinging  to  earthly  things ' 
(Herrmann,  p.  247).  There  is  no  higher  employ- 
ment of  the  powers  of  personality  than  real  (Mt 
65-  6),  believing  (Mk  ll24),  consecrated  (Jn  141S), 
persistent  (Lk  181)  prayer,  from  a  forgiving  heart 
(Mk  ll25),  when  it  throws  itself  without  reserve 
upon  the  loving  will  of  the  Father  (Mt  2639-42). 
Such  prayer  is  far  more  than  an  act :  it  invests  all 
the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  life  with  the  sacred 
sense  that  the  Father  is  ■  over  all,  through  all,  and 
in  all '  (Eph  46).  Thus  prayer  has  '  a  natural  effect 
in  spiritualizing  and  elevating  the  soul.  A  man  is 
no  longer  what  he  was  before.  Gradually — imper- 
ceptibly to  himself — he  has  imbibed  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  and  become  imbued  with  fresh  principles. 
He  is  as  one  coming  from  kings'  courts,  with  a 
grace,  a  delicacy,  a  dignity,  a  propriety,  a  justness 
of  thought  and  taste,  a  clearness  and'  firmness  of 
principle,  all  his  own '  (J  H.  Newman).  Resting 
on  life  eternal  as  a  principle,  a  man  cannot  sink 
into  being  the  mere  plaything  of  events,  a  puppet 
in  his  environment.  Christ  has  invited  him  to 
ascend  a  higher  storey  of  his  being,  whence  he  can 
see  the  hosts  of  God  beyond  the  encircling  enemy. 
'Heaven  lies  about  us  "in  our  infancy.'  And  the 
fulfilment  of  that  truth  is  when  the  saint,  with 


the  heart  of  a  little  child,  endures  as  seeing  Hin$ 
who  is  invisible. 

On  these  three  steps  of  heightened  self-conscious, 
ness — forgiveness,  imitation,  and  communion— > 
stands  the  temple  of  immortality  for  the  soul. 

(2)  Jesus  made  the  soul  capable  of  attaining  its 
high  destiny  (in  correspondence  with  its  Divine 
origin)  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  was 
the  one  great  object  of  His  saving  ministry  besides 
revealing  the  Father.  It  is  not  that  there  was  no 
Holy  Spirit  except  for  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  believe,  was  as  truly  at 
the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  universe  as 
the  Father  Himself.  But  none  the  less,  for  the 
purposes  of  human  personality,  the  Fatherhood 
and  Spirit  of  God  were  alike  the  creation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  these  twin  pillars  His  Kingdom  of  the 
redeemed  is  founded  ;  Justification  being  the  result 
of  the  Father's  relation  to  personality,  and  Sancti- 
fieation  being  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  s  influence  on 
personality  :  both  being  secured  through  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  were  of  little  use  to 
heighten  the  soul's  self  -  consciousness  without 
increasing  its  powers  of  self-determination.  The 
knowledge  that  God  is  our  Father,  with  all  it 
implies,  must  be  completed  by  our  receiving  the 
'  spirit  of  adoption '  whereby  we  cry  *  Abba, 
Father '  (Ro  815),  and  the  '  power  to  become  sons 
of  God'  (Jn  l12).  The  connexion  between  this 
Spirit  of  God  and  our  spirits  is  too  subtle  for  our 
analysis.  '  In  the  ephemeral  and  empirical  Me, 
there  is  a  mysterious  Guest,  greater  than  the  Me, 
and  to  which  the  Me  instinctively  addresses  its 
prayer  and  its  trust'  (Sabatier,  Religions  of  Au- 
thority, p.  318).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  (and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Ro  8)  that  the  result  is  an 
enhancing  of  the  soul's  power  to  realize  itself  in 
respect  of  character  which  is  the  real  realm  of  per- 
sonality. In  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pre- 
eminently the  mainspring  of  the  life  inspired  by 
Christ  (vis  vicaria,  Tertullian),  not,  however,  as 
substitute  for  the  will,  but  as  its  partner  and 
prompter  (cf.  Gal  220  with  525,  and  Eph  318  with  v.17). 
'  The  Spirit  and  faith,'  says  Dr.  Denney  (art.  Holy 
Spirit  in  vol.  i.  p.  738b),  'are  correlative  terms, 
and  each  of  them  covers  from  a  different  point  of 
view  all  that  is  meant  by  Christianity.  Regarded 
from  the  side  of  God  and  His  grace  and  power  in 
initiating  and  maintaining  it,  Christianity  is  the 
Spirit ;  regarded  from  the  side  of  man  and  his 
action  and  responsibility  in  relation  to  God,  it  is 
faith.'  The  bearing  of  the  Spirit  on  man's  self- 
determination  (i.e.  as  a  moral  motive)  may  be 
viewed  in  two  aspects. 

(a)  There  is  the  entrance  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
sometimes  called  simply  a  gift  (Lk  ll13),  but  also 
'  a  new  birth '  ( Jn  33ff>),  because  its  origin  is  behind 
the  will  of  man  (l13),  and  a  'baptism'  (Mk  l8), 
because  its  outcome  is  in  the  will  of  man,  in  his 
personal  dedication  (cf.  Ph  212). 

'  My  heart  was  full ;  I  made  no  vows,  but  vows 
Were  then  made  for  me  ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated  Spirit'  (Wordsworth,  The  Prelude,  iv.  334 ff.). 

And  cf.  Paracelsus  : — 

'  As  He  spoke,  I  was  endued 
With  comprehension  and  a  steadfast  will ; 
And  when  He  ceased,  my  brow  was  sealed  His  own.' 

In  any  case,  it  brings  the  power  of  the  Highest 
(5i5va.fj.is  vtylo-Tov,  Lk  l35)  to  those  who  have  high 
work  to  do.  Christ  began  His  public  ministry  (414) 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  who  first  brooded  over 
Him  and  then  drove  Him  forth  (Mk  l10-  12).  The 
Spirit  also  endowed  the  behaviour  and  bearing  of 
Jesus  with  its  unique  characteristics  (Mt  1217ff-). 
But  this  belongs  more  properly  to  the  section 
below.  The  most  critical  act  of  the  soul's  self- 
determination  is  known  as  conversion,  which  is 
the  final  acceptance  of  the  will  and  love  of  God  as 
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revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  motives  stored 
in  the  gospel  become  henceforth  dominant  partners 
in  the  life  of  the  soul.  '  In  conversion '  (says  Star- 
buck,  quoted  in  James,  Religious  Experience, 
p.  210)  'a  person  must  relax,  i.e.  must  fall  back  on 
the  larger  power  that  makes  for  righteousness, 
which  has  been  welling  up  in  his  own  being,  and 
let  it  finish  in  its  own  way  the  work  it  has  begun.' 
This  is  the  true  leverage  of  all  moral  possibilities  ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  entering  of  the  Spirit,  which  has 
its  own  heavenly  ways  (cf.  Lk  955  A V),  and  releases 
the  soul  from  the  encumbrance  of  habit  and  the 
tyranny  of  desire.  The  entrance  of  the  Spirit 
thus  brings  the  release  of  the  personality.  '  The 
unseen  region  is  not  merely  the  ideal,  for  it  pro- 
duces effects  in  this  world.  When  we  commune 
with  it,  work  is  actually  done  upon  our  finite  per- 
sonality, for  we  are  turned  into  a  new  man,  and 
consequences  in  the  way  of  conduct  follow  in  the 
natural  world  upon  our  regenerative  change' 
(Professor  James,  op.  cit.  p.  516). 

(b)  The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  its  distinctive  feature 
and  peculiar  power  (Lk  ll13  2449,  Jn  I38  1416  2022,  cf. 
Ac  1 115"18 1^"",  Ro  82,  2  Co  3,  Gal  516fr-)-  The  human 
problem  is  stated  in  a  famous  chapter  (Ro  7)  by 
Paul,  in  a  memorable  sentence  by  Christ  (Mk  1438). 
Without  the  higher  inspiration  the  mind  becomes 
carnal  instead  of  the  body  being  consecrated. 
Christ  Himself  suffered  from  no  division  in  His 
ltature  (cf .  Harnack,  What  is  Christianity  ?  p.  32  f . ), 
because  He  was  filled  with  the  Spirit  (Lk  41)  :  the 
Prince  of  this  world  had  nothing  in  Him  (Jn  1430). 
And  this  is  the  summum  bonum  to  which  He  in- 
vites His  disciples  :  '  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you '  (v.27).  It  resolves  the 
antinomies  of  flesh  and  spirit,  body  and  soul, 
whereby  the  self-determination  of  man  is  tested, 
enabling  us  to  believe,  and  live  by  the  truth,  that 
our  bodies  are  '  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  which 
is  in  us,  which  we  have  from  God  (1  Co  619) ;  or, 
using  the  original  analogy  of  Christ,  that  we  are 
branches  of  the  true  Vine,  into  which,  and  through 
which,  the  sap  of  His  ever-living  word  is  to  flow, 
producing  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  ( Jn  151"8).  The 
fruitfulness  of  life  in  character,  which  is  the  crown 
of  personality,  depends  in  short  on  the  partner- 
ship of  our  personality  with  the  Paraclete,  whose 
dominion  brings  us  liberty  from  the  Law,  as  the 
obverse  of  our  obedience  to  Love  (Ro  815  cf.  v.9, 
Gal  5™- 23  cf.  v.16- 1S,  2  P  l8  cf.  v.4).  All  this  is  the 
process  of  sanctification.  '  If  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  saints  of  the  New  Covenant  have  a  higher 
idea  of  holiness,  have  walked  by  a  more  perfect 
rule,  have  shown  forth  a  more  excellent  and  lovely 
character,  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  blessed  Spirit ' 
(Dean  Church,  Village  Sermons,  p.  121). 

The  manifestation  of  this  spiritual  fact  was  at 
Pentecost  (Ac  2),  and  it  presupposed  two  prior 
events — the  advent  of  Jesus,  and  His  ascension. 
And  the  meaning  of  these  three  events  for  man's 
self-determination  lies  here. 

(i. )  The  Spirit  as  revealed  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  was  the  unique  illustration  of  a  Personality 
moving  only  in  the  direction  of  truth,  holiness,  and 
love,  and  yet  on  the  lines  of  human  nature.  And  this 
was  manifestly  due  to  the  unhindered  operation  of 
the  personal  Spirit  of  God.  Henceforth  the  asso- 
ciation between  Christ  and  the  Spirit  is  so  close  for 
us,  that  we  may  say  that  the  Spirit  is  Christ  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  our  experience ;  even  as  the 
Father  is  Christ  read  into  the  Eternal.  To  use 
the  fine  analogy  of  Martin eau  (Essays,  iii.  1,  p.  50), 
'  If  it  has  pleased  God,  the  Creator,  to  fit  up  one 
system  with  one  sun,  to  make  the  daylight  of 
several  worlds,  so  may  it  fitly  have  pleased  God, 
the  Revealer,  to  kindle  amid  the  elliptic  of  history 
One  Divine  Soul  to  glorify  whatever  lies  within 


the  great  year  of  His  moral  Providence,  and  repre- 
sent the  Father  of  Lights.'  Only  we  must  go  on 
to  say  that,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Redeemer, 
Jesus  represents  the  sunshine  as  well ;  for  it  is 
through  Him  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mediated  to  us. 
'The  truth  is'  (as  against  Beyschlag,  vol.  i.  p.  279), 
'  not  that  the  Spirit  is  identical  with  Christ,  but 
that  it  was  from  the  first  so  entirely  the  principle 
of  His  personality,  and  He  was  throughout  so 
completely  one  with  it  in  His  Divine  humanity, 
that  He  became  its  perfect  organ  and  expression, 
not  merely  in  a  temporal  and  impersonal  sense,  but 
in  a  personal  and  abiding  sense.  .  The  Holy 
Spirit  as  it  comes  to  us  in  Christianity,  therefore, 
includes  the  personal  presence  of  Christ'  (Walker, 
Spirit  and  Incarnation,  p.  85). 

(ii. )  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  had  to  be  superseded  if  it  was  to  have  its 
full  effect  on  man's  personality.  On  the  one  hand, 
He  Himself  said,  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me'  (Jn  1232) ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  response  came  from  the 
experience  of  an  Apostle  :  '  Even  though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know 
him  so  no  more '  (2  Co  516).  '  If  any  one  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his'  (Ro  89). 
Faith  is  more  than  an  outlook  ;  it  is  also  an  up- 
look  and  an  inlook.  The  Christ  of  history  must 
become  the  Christ  of  experience.  Just  as  the 
painter  passes  from  the  stage  of  imitation  to 
origination  before  he  becomes  an  artist,  so  a 
Christian  is  one  who,  looking  away  to  Christ, 
loses  himself  in  Him,  and  so  finds  himself  again 
as  a  new  creation  (2  Co  517  ;  cf.  Mk  835).  Thus  '  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit.'  Christ  in  whose  face  was  the 
glory  of  God  becomes  '  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of 
glory '  (2  Co  46,  Col  l27).  '  He  that  descended  is 
the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things'  (Eph  410). 

(iii.)  The  significance  of  Pentecost  is,  in  brief, 
that  Christ  is  now  to  be  made  known  to  the  world 
through  '  living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all 
men,  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart,'  i.e.  in  the  promptings  of 
conscience  and  compassion,  which  prove  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (2  Co  3-'- 3).  In  other 
words,  the  honour  of  Christ's  name  and  the  suc- 
cess of  His  cause  are  thrown  upon  the  personality 
He  has  evoked, — that  personality  which  in  part- 
nership with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  union  with 
fellow-Christians,  is  to  do  even  greater  things  than 
Christ  in  His  earthly  life  could  accomplish.  And 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  But  we  have 
the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit 
(1  Co  216,  2  Co  216  36). 

i.  The  redeemed  personality.  —  For  the  re- 
deemed personality,  Justification  is  its  liberty ; 
Sanctification  its  law.  These  great  words  were 
invented  to  express  personality  at  its  highest,  and 
in  its  fulfilment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  self- 
consciousness  and  self-determination  respectively. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  redeemed  person- 
ality has  been  the  keynote  of  Christendom,  the 
secret  of  its  history,  the  source  of  its  progress- 
often  misleading  and  misled,  but  having  the  power 
of  an  endless  life.  This  sketch  of  the  subject  may 
be  completed  by  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  redeemed  personality  for  the 
history  of  Christendom.  It  has  caused  man  (1) 
to  stand  for  his  rights  and  liberties,  (2)  to  recog- 
nize his  debts  and  duties. 

(1)  The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  soul. — Modern 
history  is  the  steady  unfolding  of  the  powers  of 
the  personality  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
the  civilization  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
world  is  so  much  with  us  through  facilities  of 
knowledge,  communication,  and  enjoyment,  that 
the  inner  life  of  the  soul  would  have  little  chance 
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indeed  were  it  not  continually  replenished  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  But  because  personality  is  conscious 
of  its  eternal  environment,  it  can  '  endure  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible,'  and  must  assert  itself  in  the 
name  of  its  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Steadily  it 
has  been  rising  to  the  height  of  its  possibilities 
against  the  weight  of  an  accumulating  tradition 
and  venerable  institutions,  in  the  belief  that  the 
word  of  God  comes  most  directly  to  this  world 
through  its  dedicated  personalities.  That  '  word ' 
has  always  breathed  Justice  as  the  social,  and 
Liberty  as  the  personal  ideal.  And  reformers 
have  always  found  their  inspiration  for  the  former 
in  the  OT,  for  the  latter  in  the  NT.  Constitutional 
history  could  not  be  explained  but  for  the  con- 
tinual inflow  of  these  principles  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  from  their  springs  in  the 
Christian  faith.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
the  action  of  the  Christian  conscience  through  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Magna  Charta.  The  uprising  from  the  condition 
of  villenage  in  the  14th  cent,  was  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  Lollard  movement  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
Peasants'  Wars  in  Germany  which  followed,  and  the 
national  movements  in  all  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  found  the  secret  of  their  power  in  the 
recovered  gospel.  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who 
know,  that  the  rights  of  the  Christian  man  were 
the  first  objective  of  our  own  Puritan  Revolution. 
Said  Pym,  its  typical  exponent :  '  The  greatest 
liberty  of  our  country  is  religion. '  The  American 
Commonwealth  was  founded,  as  to  its  true  nucleus, 
in  the  passion  for  'freedom  to  worship  God.' 
And  although  the  French  Revolution  triumphed 
in  an  'age  of  reason,'  in  defiance  of  Church  and 
creed,  its  passionate  hope  was  derived  from  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  rights  of  man  which 
had  certainly  drifted  into  the  mind  of  Voltaire. 

Finally,  in  religion  itself  personality  has  played 
its  true  part  only  under  the  segis  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Mohammedanism  the  political  and  social  bonds 
are  drawn  very  closely,  and  its  military  associa- 
tions have  tended  to  promote  the  type  of  the 
devoted  soldier  (Moslems) — 'Theirs  not  to  reason 
why,  theirs  but  to  do  and  die.'  Under  such  a 
form  of  religion  personality  has  little  chance.  The 
Hindu  philosophy  which  underlies  Buddhism  re- 
gards personality  as  the  chief  seat  of  evil  in  the 
universe,  and  works  towards  its  obliteration. 
Socially,  this  philosophy  results  in  the  caste  system, 
which  is  well  calculated  to  this  end.  The  religion, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Confucius,  throws  the 
weight  of  every  moral  sanction  on  the  dead  past, 
and,  by  the  worship  of  ancestors,  depreciates  to 
the  utmost  extent  the  homage  due  to  the  living 
soul.  Christianity  has  no  doubt  many  points  of 
contact  with  these  and  other  religions  ;  but  in  this 
respect  it  is  utterly  antagonistic,  in  that  its  unit  is 
the  individual,  whatever  his  race,  colour,  or  class, 
on  the  sublime  ground  that  God  seeks  him  and 
needs  him.  Hence  its  life  has  always  been  fed  by 
personalities,  whose  love  to  God  has  been  with 
the  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength.  As  Christ 
founded  His  Church  on  Peter,  so  on  the  man  who 
adopts  the  motto  of  the  Northern  university  — 
'  Men  say  :  Quhat  say  they  :  lat  them  say ' — in  the 
spirit  of  Peter  (Ac  41§),  has  the  Church  as  a  matter 
of  history  always  been  refounded.  By  the  touch 
of  Christ  on  the  individual  all  bands  and  bars 
have  snapped,  and  in  the  inspired  personality 
the  word  of  God  has  found  free  course  and  been 
glorified.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  no  other 
religion  is  anything  but  a  framework.  Only  in 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  do  we  see  the  face  of 
a,  renewed  personality  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory. 

(2)  But  the  new-found  personality  has  not  only 


rejoiced  in  rights  and  liberties,  political  and  social, 
mental  and  spiritual ;  it  has  also  made  an  ever 
fuller  discovery  of  its  debts  and  duties.  The 
Fatherhood  of  God  means  the  promise  at  least  of 
personality  in  every  human  being,  and  that  means 
the  essential  brotherhood  of  men.  The  Incarna- 
tion has  drawn  them  into  one  by  declaring  them 
one ;  so  that  each  must  bear  the  others'  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Atone- 
ment on  Calvary  has  focussed  the  conception  of 
vicarious  suffering,  and  summoned  Christians  to 
fulfil  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  (Col  l24).  In  the  train  of  Christian  salva- 
tion mutual  service  becomes  the  truest  expression 
of  the  bond  of  union  (Jn  1315"17).  So  we  are  bidden 
to  respect  one  another's  personality,  to  '  honour  all 
men,'  to  '  receive  one  another  as  Christ  also  received 
us  to  the  glory  of  God'  (Ro  157).  Being  hope- 
lessly in  debt  to  God,  we  are  to  pay  off  all  we  can 
on  the  altar  of  humanity's  need.  Our  indebtedness 
to  God  involves  our  forgiveness  of  others  (Mt 
i  g32. 33^  our  help  0f  any  one  jn  every  time  of  need 
(Mt  108,  Lk  1037),  and  especially  our  hope  and  labour 
for  their  spiritual  welfare  (Mt  2819,  Lk  102). 

This  consciousness  of  duty  to  humanity  for 
Christ's  sake  soon  showed  itself  in  the  breaking  of 
yokes,  although  the  yokes  crumbled  rather  than 
snapped  under  His  humane  influence.  It  worked 
upon  pagan  notions  of  slavery  and  conquest,  and 
after  abolishing  the  gladiatorial  shows,  first  eased 
and  finally  freed  the  human  chattel.  The  rights 
of  woman,  too,  as  partner  rather  than  subordinate, 
and  the  honour  paid  even  to  children,  as  against 
the  Roman  practice  of  infanticide,  have  gradually 
come  into  being  through  the  changed  standpoint 
from  which  personality  is  regarded  through  Christ. 
Continuing  the  story  thus  begun,  the  recognition 
of  our  debt  and  duty  towards  others  on  account  of 
their  personality  has  («)  secretly  undermined  the 
resistance  of  racial  barriers.  More  than  this  can 
hardly  be  said  in  view  of  events  East  and  West. 
But  at  any  rate  the  Christian  Church,  now  a 
fellowship  of  many  peoples,  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
has  to  a  large  extent  anticipated  the  fulfilment  of 
the  ideal  which  leaped  to  the  imagination  of  St. 
Paul,  when  there  shall  be  '  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female  ;  for  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus '  (Gal  328).  (b)  It  has  slowly  produced 
an  attitude  of  tolerance,  i.e.  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others  in  thought.  That  is  a  position 
far  in  advance  of  the  claim  to  personal  indepen- 
dence. Liberty  of  thought  for  others,  with  a 
resulting  equality  of  opportunity,  is  an  ideal 
hard  of  attainment.  But  because  humanity  is 
logical,  though  men  are  not,  it  will  at  length  be 
established  as  the  corollary  to  the  rights  of  per- 
sonality, (c)  It  has  steadily  permeated  law  with 
the  larger  justice  of  mercy.  This  is  another  com- 
paratively recent  development  of  the  Christian 
consciousness.  The  criminal  code  and  the  service 
discipline  were  both  administered  on  brutal  lines, 
and  the  industrial  system  was  beset  by  conditions 
hardly  less  degrading.  But  the  claim  of  person- 
ality is  steadily  laying  hold  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion and  conscience,  and  asserting  itself  in  the 
acts  of  our  statute-book,  (d)  It  has  turned  older 
methods  of  education  upside  down.  The  claim  of 
the  personality  is  now  respected  even  when  in  the 
bud.  The  teacher  now  learns  to  sit  first  at  the 
feet  of  the  child,  who  is  no  longer  trained  to  be  a 
kind  of  imitation  adult,  but  is  desired  to  develop 
on  the  lines  of  its  own  personality.  (e)  It  has 
inspired  all  crusades  of  compassion.  Christianity 
has  led  the  way,  to  the  marvel  of  the  world,  in  the 
provision  of  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages,  etc. 
And  this  consideration  for  the  blind,  the  insane, 
the  leper,  and  such  afflicted  ones,  is  the  monument 
to  Christ's  care  of  the  body  as  the  home  of  the 
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personality.  (/)  It  has  been  the  fulcrum  of  foreign 
missions  ;  for  there  are  souls  to  be  saved  wherever 
humanity  is  to  be  found.  This  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  characteristic  task  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
These  are  some  of  the  modern  developments  of 
personality  as  to  its  rights  and  duties.  By  means 
of  their  proper  balance  and  mutual  influence, 
Christendom  makes  its  advance.  And  this  bal- 
ance is  maintained  so  far  as  man  is  in  Christ.  For 
from  Him  alone  comes  the  ultimate  sense  of  human 
dignity  both  for  oneself  and  for  all.  At  His  feet 
we  learn  that  personality  is  given  its  full  enfranch- 
isement in  order  that  it  may  co-operate  with  the 
Father  in  the  employments  of  perfect  love. 

Literature.— Besides  the  works  alluded  to  above,  see  Ming- 
worth,  Personality,  Human  and  Divine ;  Moberly,  Atonement 
and  Personality,  esp.  ch.  ix.  ;  Martensen,  Ethics ;  Dorner, 
Ethics ;  Seth,  Hegelianism  and  Personality ;  W.  Richmond, 
Personality  ;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics ;  James,  Prob- 
lems of  Personality  ;  Lotze,  Microcosmus,  i.  248  if. ;  Green, 
Proleg  to  Ethics ;  Augustine,  Confessions,  etc.  See  also  A. 
Chandler  in  A  Lent  in  London  (1895),  p.  193 ;  C.  C.  Hall,  The 
Gospel  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice  (1897),  p.  267 ;  H.  Kashdall, 
Doctrine  and  Development  (1898),  p.  268 ;  T.  G.  Selby,  The  God 
of  the  Frail  (1902),  p.  22 ;  J.  Newton,  The  Problem  of  Person- 
ality (1905) ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Theology,  pt.  2 ;  Lotze, 
Outlines' of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  §§  30-35;  Oman,  Vision 
and  Authority,  pp.  19-24  ;  Myers,  Human  Personality,  i.  10 ff. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
PERYERTING  {Siao-rptfu,  Lk  232 ;  airoo-Tpt<t>u,  v.14). 
—The  word  occurs  principally  in  the  trial  of  Jesus 
before  Pilate,  where  the  first  charge  brought  against 
Him  was  that  of  'perverting  the  nation.'  Such  a 
charge,  though  somewhat  vague,  implied  that  He 
was  a  conspirator  against  the  State,  spreading  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  and  rebellion  among  the  people, 
and  thus  turning  them  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  charge  was  utterly  false,  but  it  revealed 
the  bitter  malice  of  the  Jews  and  their  determina- 
tion to  bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  power 
of  life  and  death  was  not  possessed  by  the  Sanhe- 
drin :  no  merely  religious  offence  could  be  visited 
with  capital  punishment  (Jn  1831),  and  therefore 
the  object  which  they  clamoured  for  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  civil  power.  Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  the 
Sanhedrin  lay  aside  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  which 
really  weighed  with  themselves,  but  of  which  they 
knew  Pilate  could  take  no  cognizance,  and  they 
bring  Jesus  before  the  Roman  governor  as  a  politi- 
cal offender,  guilty  of  setting  Himself  and  others 
in  opposition  to  the  ruling  power  of  Rome.  A 
charge  of  this  character  Pilate  was  in  duty  bound 
to  consider  and  examine.  Dugald  Clark. 

PESTILENCE  (\oi/*6s).— The  word  is  found  twice 
in  the  Gospels,  in  both  cases  in  the  prophecy  of 
Christ  regarding  the  last  days  (Mt  247  [AV  ;  RV, 
following  WH  and  others,  omits],  Lk  2111).  In 
the  OT  the  word  is  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and 
usually  indicates  a  direct  Divine  visitation  (Lv 
2625,  Nu  1412,  1  Ch  2114,  Ps  7850  etc.).  The  disease, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  not  rarely  associated  with 
war  and  its  consequences  (Jer  24'°  2917  34",  Ezk 
611  etc.).  Thus  it  seems  to  be  used  by  Christ  in 
the  texts  quoted. 

The  specific  meaning  of  the  word  \oip.6s  is  not 
easily  determined.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  swiftly- 
developing  and  mortal  illness,  contagious  or  infec- 
tious in  its  nature,  as  we  may  infer  from  Ac  245. 
It  may  point  to  the  glandular  or  bubonic  plague, 
well  known  and  universally  dreaded  by  the  ancients, 
and  the  great  scourge  of  the  world  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     (See  Hastings'  DB,  iii.  pp.  324,  755). 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

PETER.— The  use  of  the  names  Simon  and  Simon 
Peter  in  the  Gospels  is  instructive.  Mt.,  when  he 
first  mentions  the  Apostle,  calls  him  '  Simon  who  is 
called  Peter'  (418) ;  he  uses  the  same  language  in 
riis  list  of  the  Apostles  (102).     Again,  with   most 


obvious  appropriateness  he  calls  him  '  Simon  Peter ' 
at  the  time  of  his  celebrated  confession  (1616),  while 
on  the  two  occasions  on  which  our  Lord  addresses 
the  disciple  directly,  he  is  'Simon  bar-Jona'  (1617) 
and  'Simon'  (1725).  In  Mk.  the  name  'Simon'  is 
employed  up  to  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  and 
thereafter  '  Peter '  is  used  ;  but  when  our  Lord 
accosts  him  in  Gethsemane,  He  names  him  '  Simon  ' 
(147).  In  Lk.  also  he  is  designated  '  Simon  '  with  a 
single  exception  (58)  till  the  choice  of  the  Apostles, 
after  which  he  becomes  '  Peter '  ;  but  when  our  Lord 
speaks  to  him  he  is  '  Simon,  Simon,'  which  is 
softened  to  '  Peter '  (2231- 34).  His  fellow-believers 
give  him  the  same  name  when  they  relate  that  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  after  His  resurrection  (24s4). 
The  practice  of  Jn.  is  equally  notable.  Before 
Peter  appears  on  the  scene  at  all,  his  brother 
Andrew  is  described  as  *  the  brother  of  Simon 
Peter'  (l41).  This  double  name  is  that  which 
the  Evangelist  chiefly  employs  ;  in  fact,  he  prefers 
it  except  when  its  repetition  would  seem  pedantic. 
At  the  same  time,  he  indicates  clearly  that  the 
Apostle's  original  name  was  'Simon'  (l42),  and  he 
places  this  name  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  just  as  the 
other  Evangelists  do  (l43). 

The  life  of  Peter  has  a  triple  interest.  («)  His 
personality  is  attractive  because  of  its  naturalness, 
buoyancy,  and  vigour.  Belonging  to  the  class  of 
men  who  are  readily  understood,  his  impetuosity, 
candour,  freedom  of  speech,  transparency  of  motive, 
his  large  and  genial  humanity,  appeal  strongly 
to  our  hearts.  Peter  is  the  Luther  among  the 
Apostles,  (b)  Again,  he  is  the  most  representative 
of  the  Apostles.  Were  it  not  for  him,  our  know- 
ledge of  their  views,  tastes,  hopes,  prejudices,  and 
difficulties  would  be  scanty;  but,  owing  to  his 
words  and  acts,  these  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  It 
is  in  Peter  that  we  see  the  kind  of  men  whom  our 
Lord  deliberately  chose  to  be  His  closest  friends 
and  the  agents  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  purposes. 
The  methods,  too,  by  which  the  disciples  became 
qualified  for  their  great  functions  are  most  fully 
revealed  in  the  treatment  of  Peter  by  Jesus — the 
patient  wisdom,  the  boundless  charity,  the  humour, 
the  severity,  the  perfect  frankness,  the  unreserved 
intimacy,  (c)  Again,  the  career  of  Peter  after  the 
Ascension  is  the  most  striking  evidence  at  once  of 
his  natural  capacity  and  of  the  transformation 
effected  in  him  by  his  friendship  with  Jesus.  The 
disciple  is  now  worthy  of  the  designation  'Rock.' 
He  shows  himself  to  be  the  natural  leader  of  the 
new  community :  its  most  powerful  and  energetic 
member  both  in  counsel  and  in  act. 

The  career  of  Peter  falls  into  two  great  sections, 
divided  by  the  Ascension  :  his  life  as  a  disciple  and 
Apostle  under  our  Lord,  and  his  life  as  the  first 
leader  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1.  Prior  to  our  Lord's  Ascension. — Simon  Peter 
was  the  son  of  a  man  called  Jonas  (Mt  1617)  or 
John  (Jn  l42),  or  possibly  Jonas  John,  a  fisherman 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  His  mother's  name  is  not 
recorded.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  probably 
Bethsaida  (Jn  l44).  No  mention  is  made  of  the  date 
of  his  birth  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  married  man  when 
our  Lord's  ministry  opened,  it  is  likely  that  he  was 
born  about  the  same  time  as  Jesus.  How  long  his 
parents  lived  is  not  known :  they  may  have  died 
before  he  became  intimate  with  Jesus.  It  may  be 
assumed  from  his  later  life  that  he  was  brought 
up  by  them  in  habits  of  temperance,  frugality, 
diligence,  and  piety.  He  could  read  and  write, 
and°had  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue  as  spoken  in  Galilee.  He  followed  his 
father's  occupation,  obtaining  by  it  an  income 
adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  his  household.  By 
the  time  he  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  he  is 
married,  and  living  in  Capernaum,  where  he  has  a 
house  of   his  own,   which  at   a  subsequent  date 
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appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  labours  of 
our  Lord  in  Capernaum  (Mk  l21-  29  &*). 

Attracted  by  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  his  brother 
Andrew  became  his  disciples.  Andrew  was  one  of 
the  two  disciples  of  the  Baptist  who  heard  him 
declare  that  Jesus  was  the  Lamb  of  God  (Jn  l35), 
and  who,  after  their  interview  with  Jesus,  were 
convinced  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  He  com- 
municated to  his  brother  the  great  discovery  he 
had  made,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus,  who,  reading 
his  very  soul,  and  perceiving  what  he  was  and  what 
he  was  capable  of  becoming,  announced  that  he 
should  bear  the  name  Peter  or  '  Rock '  ( Jn  l42). 
The  acquaintanceship  thus  formed  passed  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  months,  during  part  of  which 
Peter  was  with  Jesus,  into  discipleship  and  per- 
manent fellowship.  When  our  Lord  began  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  the  two  brothers  Peter  and 
Andrew  were  summoned  by  Him  to  become,  in 
His  own  striking  language,  '  fishers  of  men ' :  and 
this  call  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  two 
other  brothers,  their  partners  in  business,  James 
and  John  (Mk  l16-20).  The  final  stage  of  Peter's 
relationship  to  Jesus  was  that  of  Apostle.  Our 
Lord  had  determined  to  select  a  very  few  persons 
from  the  larger  number  of  His  adherents  to  be 
constantly  in  His  society,  and  to  act  as  His  mes- 
sengers. Peter  was  the  first  to  be  chosen  (Mk  313). 
This  place  was  not  given  him  by  accident.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Apostles,  not  in  authority  or  rank 
or  precedence,  for  ideas  of  this  description  were 
utterly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  our  Lord ;  but  his 
courage,  resourcefulness,  energy,  and  devotion  con- 
stituted him  the  natural  leader  of  the  new  body. 
He  was  their  spokesman,  the  interpreter  of  their 
wishes,  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes.  Many  words 
specially  uttered  by  him  or  spoken  by  our  Lord  to 
him  are  preserved  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  several 
of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  he  has  a  unique 
place.  The  perception  of  our  Lord's  character,  and 
familiarity  with  His  views  of  God,  of  man,  of 
righteousness  and  of  salvation,  as  well  as  with 
His  hatred  of  unreality  and  formalism,  and  with 
the  depth  and  range  of  His  sympathies  for  the 
common  people  and  even  for  social  outcasts — set 
up  an  intellectual  ferment  in  the  mind  of  Peter 
which  ultimately  engendered  a  fixed  and  definite 
view  of  our  Lord's  Person.  On  two  occasions 
that  conviction  was  expressed  in  memorable  terms. 
At  Capernaum,  Peter,  undismayed  and  unmoved 
by  the  rapid  fall  in  our  Lord's  popularity  due  to 
His  refusal  to  become  a  political  instead  of  a  re- 
ligious leader,  affirmed  Him  to  be  the  only  possessor 
of  the  words  of  eternal  life,  the  Holy  One  of  God 
(Jn  666fr-)-  Then,  not  long  after,  when  the  common 
people  had  ceased  to  regard  our  Lord  as  the 
Messiah,  and  assigned  Him  only  the  subordinate 
place  of  a  forerunner,  Peter,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  clothed  in  fit  words  the  conviction  which 
had  now  attained  maturity  and  consistency  in  his 
mind — the  ripe  fruit  of  his  intercourse  with  our 
Lord  ;  he  affirmed  that  He  was  the  Messiah  (Mt 
1613flF-)-  This  confession  was  rewarded  with  the 
famous  promise,  the  sense  of  which  is  still  in 
dispute — '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church.'  The  common  view  among  the 
Fathers  that  the  rock  is  Jesus  Himself  has  scarcely 
any  support  among  the  interpreters  of  to-day.  A 
number  of  Protestant  scholars  agree  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  understanding  the  rock 
of  Peter  himself ;  but  this  explanation  fails  to 
answer  two  questions.  Why,  if  Peter  is  the  rock, 
did  not  Jesus  simply  say  '  on  thee '  ?  Whence,  too, 
the  distinction  in  the  present  text  between  the  two 
words  for  'rock'  (^rpos  and  irirpa),  a  distinction 
which  must  surely  have  been  found  in  some  form  in 
the  original  Aramaic  ?  But  be  the  rock  Peter  him- 
self or  his  confession,  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  was 


vdeeply  gratified  with  the  declaration,  and  that  He 
fecognized  in  it  a  spiritual  insight  and  capacity 
which  qualified  the  speaker  for  high  office  and  ser- 
vice in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But,  though  Peter 
had  grasped  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
he  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  traditional  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  as  a  conqueror.  For  hardly  had 
our  Lord,  relying  on  his  confession,  proceeded  for 
the  first  time  to  announce  plainly  His  impending 
death,  when  Peter,  shocked  at  His  apparent  de- 
spondency, remonstrated  with  Him,  and  thus  drew 
from  His  lips  the  rebuke,  '  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan '  (Mt  1623). 

The  prediction  of  His  death  was  made  by  Jesus 
at  least  thrice,  in  language  which  admits  of  but  one 
meaning  ;  but  neither  Peter  nor  any  of  the  Apostles 
appears  to  have  believed  that  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  be  taken  literally.  Not  one  among  them 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  truth  that  Jesus  would 
be  crucified.  But  that  event  drew  near,  and  Peter, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  figures  largely  in  the  closing 
scenes.  He  refuses  to  allow  his  Master  to  degrade 
Himself  by  washing  his  feet ;  but  when  told  that 
this  refusal  involves  forefeiture  of  all  interest  in 
Him,  under  the  impulse  of  the  reaction  generated 
by  this  reproof,  he  wishes  that  his  hands  and  head 
as  well  as  his  feet  should  be  washed  (Jn  IS69-). 
Conscious  of  his  devotion  to  his  Lord,  he  declares 
that  though  all  men  should  stumble  at  Him,  he 
never  will,  but  would  die  for  His  sake ;  and  draws 
from  our  Lord's  lips  the  sorrowful  announcement 
that  he  is  about  to  deny  Him  thrice  (Mk  1429). 
When  our  Lord  is  arrested  in  Gethsemane,  he 
has  the  courage,  perhaps  rather  the  rashness, 
to  draw  a  sword  and  seek  to  cut  down  the  very 
person  who,  it  may  be,  was  making  the  arrest 
(Jn  1810) ;  he  follows  our  Lord  into  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  and  there,  outworn,  perplexed, 
thrown  oft'  his  guard,  unmanned,  he  three  times 
declares  that  he  knows  nothing  of  Jesus.  Then, 
having  met  the  eye  of  his  Master  as  He  was  led 
from  one  room  to  another,  the  sense  of  his  guilt 
becomes  intolerable,  and  he  bursts  forth  into  tears 
of  deepest  penitence  and  self-abasement  (Lk  2254ff-). 
What  the  Apostle  did  after  he  quitted  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest,  has  not  been  told  us.  Whether 
he  was  too  overpowered  by  emotion  to  draw  near 
the  cross  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
hopes  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  Jesus.  He  and 
the  rest  of  the  disciples  must  have  poured  out 
their  hearts  to  one  another,  suggesting,  doubting, 
fearing,  unable  to  resolve  as  to  the  future. 

Not  two  days  after  the  Crucifixion,  Mary  of 
Magdala  informed  Peter  and  John  that  the  grave 
of  Jesus  was  open  and  no  body  there.  The  two 
disciples  started  oft'  in  hot  haste  to  verify  the 
statement.  John,  the  younger  and  fleeter,  reached 
the  tomb  first,  but  awe  prevented  him  from  enter- 
ing. Peter,  unaffected  by  this  motive,  went  into 
the  grave  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  then  both 
disciples  saw  the  grave-cloths  lying  in  orderly  array, 
with  the  napkin  which  had  bound  the  head  rolled 
up  in  a  place  by  itself :  facts  which  excluded  the 
view  that  the  corpse  had  been  removed  by  enemies. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  had  heard 
again  and  again  from  Jesus  as  to  His  rising  again 
from  the  dead  began  to  dawn  on  their  understand- 
ing :  He  was  risen  from  the  dead  (Jn  20Itf-)-  Soon 
the  testimony  of  the  women  confirmed  the  infer- 
ence they  had  drawn,  and  if  any  doubts  continued 
to  haunt  the  Apostle's  mind,  they  were  finally  dis- 
pelled by  a  personal  appearance  made  by  Jesus  to 
himself.  The  interview  stands  with  no  record  save 
the  bare  circumstance,  but  is  possibly  on  that 
account  only  the  more  impressive  (Lk  2434).  It 
formed  perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  Peter's 
life,  and  certainly  produced  on  him  the  most  extra- 
ordinary effects.    What  was  soft  and  fluid  in  his 
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ideas  and  convictions  now  hardened  into  rock  :  his 
courage  acquired  a  new  temper :  his  passionate 
loyalty  to  our  Lord  became  measureless  trust  and 
devotion,  chastened  by  a  new  reverence  and  awe. 
All  that  he  had  ever  ventured  to  hope  regarding 
Jesus  was  now  confirmed,  and  rested  on  a  basis  of 
adamant. 

Another  scene  is  related  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (ch.  21),  which  forms  the  fitting 
close  to  the  earthly  relations  of  the  Master  and 
His  disciple.  Here  again  Peter  and  John  are  the 
two  chief  actors,  and  each  exhibits  his  distinctive 
characteristics.  John  is  the  first  to  identify  the 
solitary  figure  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
with  the  Lord ;  while  Peter  is  the  first  to  try 
to  reach  Him,  casting  himself  into  the  lake  in 
his  eagerness  to  welcome  Him.  There  followed  the 
triple  question  to  Peter  touching  his  love  for  Jesus, 
with  answers  from  the  Apostle  which  show  that  lie 
had  now  been  purged  of  presumption,  boasting,  and 
rash  self-confidence.  Then  he  in  his  turn  is  en- 
trusted with  the  weightiest  and  most  honourable 
of  all  charges  :  he  is  commissioned  and  commanded 
to  feed  and  tend  the  flock  of  Christ.  Finally,  and 
as  if  it  were  the  natural  sequel  of  the  high  trust 
just  allotted  him,  he  is  told  that  he  will  end  his 
days  by  martyrdom.  Accepting  this  •  declaration 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  he  ventures  to  inquire 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  fellow-disciple  John,  but  is 
forbidden  to  meddle  with  such  questions,  his  task 
Jjeing  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  himself. 

2.  Subsequent  to  the  Ascension. — If  Peter  was 
the  foremost  of  the  disciples  before  the  Ascension, 
he  was  still  more  so,  if  possible,  after  that  event. 
He  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as  the  leader 
of  the  Church ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
references  that  St.  Paul  (Gal  27- 9)  makes  to  his 
position,  which  prove  that  his  was  the  commanding 
personality  in  the  Church.  The  suggestion  that  a 
successor  to  Judas  should  be  appointed  was  made 
by  him,  and  at  once  adopted  by  the  body  of 
believers  (Ac  l15ff-).  The  explanation  of  the  descent 
of  the  tongues  of  flame  at  Pentecost  is  given  by 
him  (214ff-).  He  performs  the  first  Christian  miracle 
(36f-).  The  defence  of  the  new  community  when 
its  leaders  are  arrested  by  the  Sanhedrin  falls  on 
him  (48ff-).  The  doom  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is 
pronounced  by  his  lips  (54-  9).  When  the  gospel  is 
preached  in  Samaria,  John  and  he  are  appointed 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  new  situation 
(814).  He  is  the  first  to  throw  open  the  Church  to 
the  Gentiles  on  the  condition  of  faith  only  (ch.  10). 
Herod  Agrippa  sentences  him  to  death  as  the  chief 
leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  (ch.  12).  He 
takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress  at  Jerusalem  which  determined  the  rela- 
tions that  should  thereafter  exist  between  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  pronouncing  that  the  Gen- 
tiles should  be  exempt  from  all  Jewish  ordinances 
(ch.  15).  At  this  point  the  account  in  the  Acts 
terminates,  and  the  remainder  of  his  career  is 
obscure.  That  he  travelled  about  preaching  the 
gospel,  accompanied  by  his  wife  (1  Co  95),  is  certain, 
but  the  one  place  he  is  known  to  have  visited  is 
Antioch  (Gal  211)  in  Syria,  the  second  capital  of 
Christianity.  He  may  have  gone  to  Greece 
(Euseb.  HE  II.  xxv.  8) ;  he  may  have  preached  in 
the  provinces  to  which  his  first  letter  is  addressed 
(1  P  l1) ;  it  is  possible  that  he  spent  some  time  in 
Babylon  (1  P  513).  From  the  far  East  he  turned  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  as  a  martyr  according  to  our 
Lord's  prediction,  but  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions cannot  be  ascertained  (Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad 
Cor.  v.  7). 
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W  Patrick. 

PHARISEES.— I.  Origin  and  Development. 
— 1.  Outline  of  history.— The  Pharisees  present 
the  most  characteristic  manifestation  of  Pales- 
tinian Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  His  work 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
them  ;  for  '  later  Judaism  is  through  and  through 
Pharisaism  and  nothing  but  Pharisaism '  (Bousset, 
Je.su  Predigt,  1892,  p.  32).  The  Pharisees  were 
an  outgrowth  of  the  long  conflict  between  the  Jews 
and  surrounding  heathenism,  from  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  onward.  That  captivity  impressed  the 
following  things  upon  Judaism  :  intense  mono- 
theism, the  Synagogue  service,  the  OT  Scriptures 
and  Scribal  interpretations  of  them,  the  Sabbath 
strictly  observed  as  a  sign  of  God's  covenant,  and 
a  Puritan  hatred  of  heathenism,  which  put  the 
stamp  of  separation  for  ever  upon  Pharisaic  piety. 
The  Reformers  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
forerunners  of  the  Pharisees,  as  the  priestly  court 
party  under  Zerubbabel  foreshadowed  the  Saddu- 
cees.  In  these  international  relations — Jews  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  Dispersion — Judaism  grew 
gradually  into  a  Church,  and  as  such  had  an  inner 
circle  of  the  pious  in  contrast  with  mere  adherents 
— '  children  of  the  world.'  This  transition  cannot 
be  fully  traced,  but  appears  well  marked  under  the 
Maccabees  (B.C.  167-63).  The  Macedonian  policy 
of  Alexander  made  the  East  Greek  ;  the  Romans 
made  the  West  Latin  ;  Persia  and  Carthage  were 
overthrown ;  then  Rome  absorbed  the  Hellenistic 
East ;  and  a  world-system  for  the  first  time 
appeared  when  Jesus  was  born  under  the  first 
Emperor.  The  denationalizing  process  prepared 
by  Greece  and  introduced  by  Rome  affected  even 
the  Jews,  and  helped  to  produce  the  Synagogue 
church  system.  But  Pharisaic  Judaism  reacted 
strongly  against  it  at  first,  and  under  the  Macca- 
bees battled  for  religious  independence.  When, 
however,  the  Maccabgean  princes  fought  further 
for  civil  liberty,  the  Pharisaic  party  withdrew  and 
formed  a  theocratic  group,  democratic  in  a  measure, 
which  soon  gained  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  These  Hdsidim,  or  Puritans  of  the 
century  before  Christ,  became  the  Pharisees  of  NT 
times.  They  received  the  name  'Pharisees,'  or 
separated,  when  they  withdrew  from  the  Sadducee 
court  party  of  the  Maccabaean  rulers  under  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-105).  They  were  the  men  of 
afju^la  (2  Mac  1438)  from  everything  heathen  and 
impure.  Their  aim  was  in  daily  life  to  be  as  cere- 
monially pure  as  the  priests  were  in  the  Temple. 

2.  Differences  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
— The  chief  differences  were  the  following  :  (1)  the 
Pharisees  'delivered  to  the  people  a  great  many 
observances  by  tradition  which  are  not  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses'  (Jos.  Ant.  xm.  x.  6).  These 
the  Sadducees  for  the  most  part  rejected.  (2)  The 
Pharisees  had  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  immortality, 
resurrection,  angels,  demons,  heaven,  hell,  inter- 
mediate state,  and  Messianic  Kingdom,  about  all 
of  which  the  Sadducees  were  agnostic.  (3)  The 
Pharisees  taught  both  predestination  and  free-will, 
— much  as  St.  Paul  did,— while  the  Sadducees  held 
the  Greek  doctrine  of  absolute  free-will.  (4)  The 
Pharisees  had  a  high  theory  of  the  theocracy, 
which  led  them  to  oppose  foreign  interference 
from  the  time  of  the  Syrian  kings  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  reject  also  the  Maccabsean  rule  as 
inconsistent  with  the  high  priesthood.  The  Psalms 
of  Solomon  are  full  of  sharp  utterances  against  the 
Sadducee  rulers  (e.g.  41  3*  94).     It  was  this  thee 
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cratic  spirit  which  developed  national  Judaism 
into  a  Church,  with  a  world-consciousness  equal  to 
that  of  Rome  and  a  spiritual  unity  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Greece.  (5)  The  Pharisees  were  also 
missionary,  and  made  many  converts  (Ant.  XX. 
ii.-iv.  ;  BJ II.  xix.  2  ;  Mt  2316).  Hillel  said  :  '  Love 
men  and  lead  them  to  the  Law'  (Aboth  i.  2) ;  and 
the  international  Synagogue,  inspired  from  Jeru- 
salem, compassed  sea  and  land  in  making  prose- 
lytes. The  Sadducees  had  no  such  interest.  This 
Pharisaic  propaganda,  however,  when  it  met  the 
successful  missions  of  the  Christians,  ceased  making 
converts,  condemned  the  translation  of  the  LXX, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  Talmud.  (6)  The  Pharisees 
differed  from  the  Sadducees  by  the  wide  distance 
between  the  Synagogue,  the  centre  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  Temple,  the  stronghold  of  the  other.  The 
Temple  was  waning  in  influence.  Jesus  refers  little 
to  it,  and  when  it  disappeared  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  went  on  without  a  break.  The  Pharisees 
even  prescribed  rules  for  the  priestly  Sadducees  in 
the  Temple  (Ant.  XIII.  x.  5),  and  had  their  prayers 
introduced  alongside  the  sacrifices.  In  fact,  the 
Temple  services  were  regarded  as  meritorious  be- 
cause done  in  obedience  to  the  legal  teachings  of  the 
Pharisees  (cf.  Kohler,  art.  '  Pharisees '  in  JE).  Some 
Pharisees  seem  in  theory  to  have  even  abandoned 
the  Temple  worship  (cf.  Enoch  8958-  73  9028,  Ps-Sol 
108  1718).  (7)  The  Pharisees  formed  a  fraternity 
with  peculiar  vows,  which  separated  them  from  the 
heathen,  the  common  people,  and  the  Sadducees. 
The  great  majority  of  Jews  were  Pharisees  in 
belief,  but  only  about  6000  or  7000  were  members 
of  the  brotherhood.  Edersheim  compares  them 
with  the  Jesuits  in  the  Roman  Church  (Sketches  of 
Jew.  Soc.  Life,  ch.  xiv.).  They  married,  however, 
and  their  fellowship  included  the  families  of  mem- 
bers. On  entering  the  order,  they  took  two  vows 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  one  to  tithe 
everything  eaten,  bought,  or  sold  ;  the  other  not  to 
be  guest  of  the  'am-hd'arez,  and  to  observe  all  cere- 
monial purification.  They  were  the  true  Israel, 
'the  saints' ;  their  opponents  were  'the  ungodly,' 
'  the  profane  '  (cf.  Lk  18",  Ps-Sol  141  1716).  (8)  The 
Pharisees  were  the  religious  power  in  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  They  represented  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  in  home,  school,  synagogue,  courts 
of  law,  and  daily  life.  John  almost  identifies  them 
with  'the  Jews'  (l19  218).  Though  an  outgrowth 
of  the  school  of  the  Scribes,  they  eclipsed  their 
teachers.  They  were  in  business,  and  their  goods 
were  legal  tender  everywhere.  They  were  united, 
zealous,  dogmatic,  patriotic,  stood  for  the  people 
against  rulers  and  lnerarchs,  preached  the  keeping 
of  the  Law  and  the  coming  world  of  blessedness  as 
reward  of  obedience,  and  were  everywhere  active 
in  moulding  Jewish  life  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples. In  opposition  to  Sadducees  and  common 
men,  the  Pharisees  developed  a  new  conception  of 
piety  ;  it  was  something  that  could  be  learned,  and 
they  were  its  teachers.  The  wise  men  were  the 
good,  and  took  the  place  of  both  prophet  and  priest. 
Hillel  said  :  '  The  uneducated  fears  no  sin ' ;  but 
'  he  who  acquires  knowledge  has  attained  eternal 
life'  (Aboth  ii.  6,  8).  All  this  made  the  Pharisees 
more  and  more  proud,  formal,  and  uncharitable. 
They  despised  the  common  people  (Jn  749) ;  they 
had  reached  the  climax  of  their  power  in  the  time 
of  Jesus ;  and,  half-feared,  half-hated,  they  were 
declining  in  spiritual  influence. 

3.  Pharisaic  environment  of  Jesus.— Pharisaic 
Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ  included  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  worst,  of  the  people.  The  Jewish  saints 
in  the  NT,  the  parents  of  the  Baptist  and  of  our 
Lord,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  others,  Hillel  too,  and 
Gamaliel  and  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,  were  noble 
types  of  Pharisaic  Jews.  Galilee  especially  was 
the  home  of  the  more  earnest  Pharisaic  piety,  with 


its  severe  living  and  strong  Messianic  hope.  Here 
the  Zealots  appeared,  and  the  outbreaks  against 
Rome  had  their  seat ;  and  here  Jesus  grew  up  and 
began  His  ministry  in  an  atmosphere  of  Pharisaic 
devotion.  He  did  not  denounce  all  Pharisees,  or 
the  Pharisaic  Judaism  amid  which  He  grew  up ; 
since  it  stood  for  the  whole  transmitted  religion 
of  Israel, — for  that  salvation  which  was  of  the 
Jews.  He  stood  nearer  the  Synagogue  than  the 
Temple,  and  in  some  respects  presented  His  teach- 
ing in  the  line  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Rabbis 
taught  their  disciples  to  honour  the  Scriptures,  to 
seek  first  after  heaven  and  its  righteousness  (Ant. 
XVI.  ii.  4,  v.  4,  vi.  8),  to  look  past  the  present  legal 
life  to  a  future  world  of  grace  and  glory,  to  make 
proselytes,  to  have  baptisms  and  holy  suppers  in 
their  brotherhood,  to  pray,  to  fast  and  give  alms — 
these  three  were  'the  chief  pillars  of  the  Jewish 
religion '  (Bousset,  Relig.  Judenthums,  p.  159).  All 
these  things  Jesus  favoured  also,  and  they  passed, 
with  many  others,  from  the  Synagogue  into  the 
Church.  But  Jesus  was  not  a  Pharisee.  He 
rebuked  them  for  their  anti-scriptural  traditions, 
as  He  did  the  Sadducees  for  ignorance  of  the  word 
of  God  (Mk  79).  Neither  was  He  a  heretic ;  the 
Pharisees  did  not  put  Him  out  of  the  synagogue, 
though  He  was  called  a  Samaritan  and  possessed 
of  a  devil.  He  preached  from  the  common  ground 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and,  just  because  the  Pharisees 
held  in  theory  so  much  that  was  true,  He  castigated 
the  more  their  formalism  and  insincerity.  But, 
while  opposing  Pharisaic  superstition,  He  did  not 
favour  the  agnosticism  and  rationalism  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. From  the  heart  of  Divine  revelation, 
illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  Himself  as  Son  of  God,  in  and 
through  and  above  all  the  Scriptures,  He  pro- 
claimed the  everlasting  truth  of  the  gospel,  setting 
aside  everything  in  Pharisaic  teaching  and  life  that 
was  inconsistent  with  it. 

II.  Theology  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
TEACHING  OF  JESUS.— Two  views  formerly  held 
respecting  the  relation  of  Jesus  and  His  teachings 
to  the  Pharisaic  Judaism  of  His  time  may  now  be 
regarded  as  obsolete.  One  was  that  both  He  and 
the  Jews  drew  so  directly  from  the  OT  that  their 
ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  His  work  were  essentially 
the  same,  the  chief  question  at  issue  being  whether 
or  not  Jesus  was  the  looked-for  Messiah  (cf.  Schott- 
gen,  Hor.  Heb.  1742;  Bertholdt,  Christ.  Jud.  1811  ; 
Gfrorer,  Jahr.  d.  Heils,  1838).  The  other  was  the 
theory  that  the  gospel  preached  by  Jesus  was  only 
a  reformed  Judaism  (Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  1867, 
iii.  217  ;  Kohler,  I.e.).  But  •  such  a  reconstruction 
of  history  belongs  wholly  to  the  past'  (Lucius, 
Der  Essenismus,  1881,  p.  8);*  and  we  can  set 
forth  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  Pharisaic  Judaism 
better  by  way  of  contrast  than  of  comparison  (cf. 
Bousset,  Jesu  Predigt,  p.  7  ;  Chamberlain,  Grund- 
lagen  d.  19  Jahr.  1900,  i.  221).  'Jesus'  appearance 
was  really  not  a  fulfilment,  but  a  contradiction  of  the 
Jewish  religion.'  If  there  was  anything  the  Phari- 
sees lacked,  it  was  religions  originality.  Chamber- 
lain says,  'The  fable  that  the  Jews  had  especial 
qualifications  for  religion  has  been  finally  destroyed' 
(i.  29).  Jesus  did  stand  upon  the  soil  of  OT  piety, 
and  was  in  vital  relation  to  current  Judaism  ;  but 
His  unique  Divine  consciousness  as  Son  of  God  led 
Him  to  speak  with  absolute  authority  respecting 
both.  Whatever  might  have  been  said  to  men  of 
old  time  must  yield  to  His  '  I  say  unto  you ' :  and 
no  word  of  prophet  or  scribe  or  Pharisee  had  any 
authority  for  Him  (Jn  717).  When  He  spoke,  God 
spoke,  and  all  must  hearken  and  obey  (716). 

The  theology  of  the  Pharisees  was  crude  and  un- 

*  Cf.,  however,  J.  Weiss,  Wernle,  Wrede,  Weinel,  etc.,  of  the 
Religiimsgeschichtlichp,  school,  who  incline  again  towards  the 
position  of  Renan,  Gratz,  Geiger. 
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scientific, — "a  terrible  mass  of  conflicting  state- 
ments and  debasing  superstitions '  (Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  i.  106),  everywhere  limited  by  national 
conditions.  It  was  less  reasonable  than  certain 
views  of  the  Sadducees,  and  lacked  the  mystic  free- 
dom from  sacerdotalism  of  the  Essenes.  It  had  no 
appreciation  of  that  natural  theology  so  dear  to  the 
Greeks,  or  of  the  immanence  of  God  as  Father 
which  Jesus  saw  in  every  flower  of  the  field.  Art, 
philosophy,  science,  history,  culture  were  avoided 
as  secular  and  profane.  The  Pharisees  '  killed 
nature  by  legal  prescriptions '  (Wellhausen,  Phar. 
■u.  Sadd.  p.  19).  In  their  confused  teachings  drawn 
from  the  OT  by  traditional  exegesis,  three  great 
groups  of  thought  may  be  distinguished ;  they 
refer  to  God,  His  revelation  in  the  Law,  and  the 
hope  of  a  promised  Messiah.  The  thirteen  articles 
of  the  Jewish  Confession  of  faith  still  show  the 
same  division  (cf.  Landau,  Die  alten  Gebete  d.  H. 
1843,  p.  120)  as  appeared  in  Rabbinical  preaching 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  Honour  God,  keep  His  Law 
as  far  as  possible,  and  through  all  failures  hope  for 
the  mercy  of  God  in  the  Messianic  age — that  is  the 
prevalent  course  of  thought  in  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
NT  writers  follow  it  also.  St.  Paul  teaches  a  just 
God,  His  holy  Law,  and  peace  through  faith  in  the 
Messiah.  St.  Peter,  when  the  Law  convicted  men 
of  murder,  preached  to  them  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  in  the  slain  Messiah,  Jesus  (Ac  237- 38 
319f-).  St.  John  sums  up  the  contrast  between  Jew 
u  and  Christian  in  the  Law  of  God  given  by  Moses, 
*  and  grace  and  truth  coming  in  the  Messiah  (l17). 
And  when  the  Jews  attacked  early  Christianity, 
their  opposition  lay  along  these  lines  (611).  Stephen 
was  stoned  for  blaspheming  God,  Moses,  and  the 
customs  of  the  Pharisees,  and  doing  so  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  like  manner  Jesus  was  accused 
of  blasphemy  against  God,  violating  His  Law,  and 
claiming  to  fulfil  the  Messianic  hope. 

1.  Doctrine  of  God. — (1)  Pharisaic  view  of  Divine 
transcendence.  —  The  Pharisees  had  an  abstract, 
transcendental  view  of  God,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
legalism  that  marks  their  teachings,  and  added 
colour  to  their  Messianic  hope  (cf.  Baldensperger, 
Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu,  p.  45).  Opposition  to 
heathenism,  coupled  with  Rabbinical  study  of  the 
OT,  produced  this  conception.  God  was  Creator  in 
the  beginning,  and  will  be  final  Judge  at  the  end  ; 
but  meantime  He  is  a  far-off  ruler  of  the  Universe. 
His  name,  the  mysterious  TeTpaypd/xfiaTov,  was  no 
longer  spoken ;  and  all  ap^hropomorphic  and  human- 
like features  in  God  were  set  aside.  The  God  who 
tabernacled  in  Israel  was  succeeded  by  'the  God 
of  heaven'  (1  Mac  360,  Enoch  134  10611,  2  Es  820, 
Ps-Sol  2s4,  To  718).  '  God '  and  '  heaven  '  became 
interchangeable  terms  ;  and  in  place  of  words  about 
the  personal  care  of  Jehovah,  we  meet  cosmological 
and  meteorological  discussions  of  the  stars  and  rain 
and  snow,  with  suggestions  of  sun-worship  (Enoch 
72s5,  Ps-Sol  213"14  421).  It  was  a  deistic  view  of  God 
that  became  prominent.  Two  important  views 
grew  out  of  this  theology  :  one  was  the  doctrine  of 
middle  beings  between  God  and  man — good  and 
evil  spirits,  angels,  especially  the  Memra  or  mediat- 
ing Word  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other 
was  a  personal  conception  of  God,  which  appeared 
in  belief  in  individual  immortality  and  personal 
resurrection  as  involved  in  responsibility  to  God 
and  hope  of  entrance  into  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
A  further  outgrowth  of  this  theology  was  the 
teaching  that  keeping  carefully  the  Law  of  God 
would  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom. Thus  Divine  transcendence,  mediation,  indi- 
vidual piety,  legalism,  and  the  Messianic  hope  were 
closely  related  elements  in  the  Pharisaic  teachings. 
(2)  Jesus'  doctrine  of  God  as  Father. — The  theo- 
logy of  Jesus  set  out  from  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
It  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  OT  (Dt  326,  Ps 
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685)  and  later  Jewish  literature  (Wis  216),  but  was 
first  taught  in  its  unique  importance  and  fulness 
by  Jesus.  It  was  peculiar  to  Him  because  He  was 
related  as  none  other  to  the  Father.  None  but 
God  could  know  Him,  as  He  alone  knew  the  Father 
(Mt  ll27).  To  Him  alone  could  God  appear  as 
Father  without  wrath  against  sin  in  Him.  This 
doctrine  of  God  as  Father  is  what  was  fundament- 
ally new  in  the  message  of  Jesus  (cf.  Bousset, 
Jesu  Predigt,  p.  4;  Hausrath,  NT  Times,  ii.  146). 
Through  it  God  appeared  everywhere  in  His  love, 
caring  for  flowers  and  sparrows,  just  and  unjust ; 
beholding  sin  and  Satan  in  the  world,  but  still 
declaring  it  the  happy  home  of  God's  children. 
He  here  broke  through,  at  the  most  decisive 
point,  the  transcendental  ascetic  spirit  of  Judaism ' 
(Bousset,  Relig.  Jud.  p.  65;  Baldensperger,  225; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  ch.  2).  This  new 
doctrine  of  God  led  to  a  new  doctrine  of  man's  re- 
lation to  Him.  If  God  is  Father,  then  men  who 
come  to  Him  enter  into  all  the  liberty  of  children, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  lovingly  bound  to  be  holy 
and  perfect  like  God.  The  confused  view  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  the  Jew  was  partly  in  national  rela- 
tions to  God  and  partly  member  of  a  holy  congre- 
gation, disappears.  His  blurred  hope  of  partly 
keeping  the  Law,  partly  being  resigned  to  Divine 
chastisement,  and  partly  redeemed  in  a  world  to 
come — all  resting  on  merit — is  supplanted  by  a  joy- 
ful gospel  of  present  peace.  Instead  of  the  other- 
worldliness  of  ^Pharisaic  piety, — an  attempt  to 
imitate  the  transcendent  Uod,—  Jesus  taught  a 
present  joy  in  a  present  Father  for  all  men,  'am- 
ha'arez  as  well  as  scribe  and  Pharisee.  Here  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  first  met  in  reality.  As 
the  Father  in  heaven  forgives,  so  men  are  to 
forgive ;  the  latter  is  the  proof  of  the  former. 
Religion  and  ethics  were  in  perfect  harmony. 
Jesus  did  teach  a  certain  separation  from  the 
world,  a  selling  all  to  follow  Him,  a  bearing  the 
cross ;  but  it  was  not  separation  on  ceremonial  or 
external  grounds ;  it  was  a  question  of  values, 
a  putting  the  Kingdom  of  God  first  that  all  other 
things  might  be  added  thereto.  So  sunny  and 
natural  was  His  relation  to  the  world  and  common 
life,  that  He  was  at  once  denounced  as  a  gluttonous 
man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  Next  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  that 
God  is  our  Father,  came  this  second  dominating 
teaching  of  man's  social  relation  to  the  world  about 
him.  Here  is  the  great  point  of  departure  from 
Judaism  and  the  Ghetto,  already  erected  by  the 
Pharisees  in  Jerusalem,  towards  Christianity  and 
the  gospel  of  humanity. 

2.  The  Law. — (1)  Written  and  oral. — This  was 
central  for  Judaism  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  It 
was  regarded  in  both  written  and  oral  form  as 
coming  from  God  through  Moses  (A  both  i.  1).  It 
took  the  place  of  the  God  of  heaven.  Every  word 
was  inspired,  and  he  who  '  gains  the  Law  gains  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come'  (Hillel).  Obedience  to 
God's  Law  under  the  awful  Categorical  Imperative 
of  Sinai,  as  applied  by  scribes  and  Pharisees,  was 
the  dominant  principle,  the  yoke  upon  the  neck  of 
the  Jews,  when  Christ  appeared  (Ac  1510,  Gal  51). 
The  Oral  Law  of  tradition  arose  because  prophecy 
ceased  ;  cases  arose  not  provided  for  in  the  OT, 
and  Rabbinical  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  sought 
the  cover  of  ancient  names. 

(2)  Law  as  civil  code. — Here  especially  the  OT 
exegesis  and  tradition  were  necessary  in  using  the 
Bible  as  the  source  of  civil  law,  when  Israel 
changed  from  a  small  pastoral  people  to  become 
a  world-wide  commercial  race.  The  chequered 
history  of  centuries  under  heathen  rule  brolce  up 
many  customs,  as  those  of  tithes,  offerings,  Sabbath, 
Temple  service,  contact  with  Gentiles,  etc.  Hence 
from  Hillel  onwards  the  Pharisees  elaborated  a 
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civil  code  by  means  of  tradition  and  exegesis  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  great  loss  to  religion  in  such 
a  process  was  in  making  it  largely  negative.  The 
Kabbis  counted  248  classes  of  things  to  be  done, 
and  365  of  things  forbidden. 

(3)  Ceremonial  law. — This  the  Pharisees  made  to 
touch  every  detail  of  human  life.  They  regarded 
nature  and  spirit  as  so  related  that  impurity  could 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  A  bad  man's  body 
was  impure,  and  to  touch  it  would  bring  unclean- 
ness  to  another  man's  soul.  Adam's  sin  extended 
evil  to  unclean  beasts,  and  foods,  and  the  dishes 
holding  them.  There  was  no  end  to  this  defile- 
ment and  the  consequent  necessary  purification  by 
various  kinds  of  water  or  by  breaking  ceremonially 
the  unclean  vessels.  Twelve  treatises  of  the  Mishna 
deal  with  this  subject.  It  is  said  :  '  He  who  lightly 
esteems  hand- washing  will  perish  from  the  earth  ' 
(Sola,  4).  Jesus  felt  the  utter  superficiality  of  all 
this  washing  of  the  body  while  the  inner  life  was 
unclean.  Delitzsch  says  (Jesus  unci  Hillel,  1879, 
p.  23)  there  is  no  historical  point  of  departure  in 
the  time  and  land  of  Jesus  for  His  method  of  con- 
trasting the  moral  with  the  ceremonial.  He  here 
'  turned  His  back  upon  the  highway  of  Rabbinical 
traditions,  and  opened  a  path  which  until  then 
had  never  occurred  to  any  human  heart.' 

(4)  Rule  of  faith  and  practice. — The  Pharisees 
bound  spiritual  and  moral  living  also  under  law. 
But  law  cannot  produce  affection,  or  win  the  heart, 
or  find  place  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  be  a  vessel  of 
grace.  The  idea  of  religion  as  a  supreme  impulse 
from  the  depths  of  man's  nature,  as  Jesus  taught 
it,  independent  of  both  superstition  and  ethics, 
was  peculiarly  foreign  to  the  Pharisaic  Jew  (cf. 
Chamberlain,  ii.  29).  He  said  :  '  To  do  right  and 
wrong  is  in  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  in  Thy 
righteousness  Thou  chastisest  the  children  of  men. 
He  who  works  righteousness  obtains  life  from  the 
Lord'  (Ps-Sol  97"9).  Do  the  best  you  can,  and 
submit  to  God's  punishment  for  your  defects,  was 
the  substance  of  such  legalism.  One  sad  result  of 
this  national  legal  religion  was  that  it  had  one 
standard  for  the  Jew  and  another  for  the  Gentile. 
Adultery  with  a  Gentile  was  trivial  compared  with 
such  offence  against  a  Jew.  Pharisaic  ethics  taught 
to  hate.  Gen  tiles  as  enemies;  their  morality  had 
no  unifying  principle  of  application  to  man  as  man 
— while  Jesus  taught  love  even  to  enemies  and 
Gentiles. 

(5)  Jesus  and  the  Law. — Even  the  best  legal 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees  fall  far  short  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Hillel's  golden  rule  was 
negative,  while  that  of  Jesus  was  positive,  show- 
ing all  the  difference  between  justice  and  love. 
The  greater  principle  of  love  to  God  and  one's 
neighbour,  which  the  scribe  (Mk  1232),  and  Jesus, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  Akiba  all  regard  as  fundamental 
(Gal  514 ;  Bacher,  Die  Agada  d.  Tannaiten,  1884, 
i.  7,  285),  became  a  new  thing  in  the  application  of 
Jesus.  He  made  love  to  man  a  test  of  love  to 
God  ;  He  united  organically  the  two  OT  texts,  Dt 
65  and  Lv  1913 ;  He  put  love  to  man  on  the  same 
level  with  love  to  God  ;  He  widened  the  conception 
of  neighbour  from  haber  to  'am-hcVurez,  from  'am- 
hailrez  to  Samaritan  (Lk  1036),  and  to  all  men — 
thus  moving  in  direct  opposition  to  that  separa- 
tion which  underlay  all  Pharisaic  holiness.  Jesus 
dropped  the  whole  Law  as  a  way  of  salvation, — • 
a  way  the  Pharisees  themselves  could  not  keep 
(Ro  7"),  as  appeared  in  their  numerous  evasions  of 
it,  such  as  'blending  of  courts,'  and  their  ostenta- 
tious putting  of  appearance  in  place  of  reality. 
He  threw  aside  the  endless  civil,  ceremonial,  and 
ethical  rules  of  the  Pharisees,  and  went  back  to 
the  spiritual  religion  of  the  OT  as  fulfilled  in  Him 
and  transformed  in  the  gospel.  The  Law  was,  at 
its  best,  but  a  irai8aywy6s  to  the  gospel.    Salvation 


by  way  of  the  Pharisees  was  impossible,  hence 
Jesus  declared  they  were  either  blind  or  hypocrites 
in  claiming  to  please  God  in  that  way.  The  best 
Jews  admitted  this  (Ps-Sol  99"15  139  141"6).  Jesus 
led  men  to  God  as  Father  through  a  new  birth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  into  a  family  of  loving  children, 
by  way  of  repentance,  faith,  and  union  with  Him- 
self (Mk  l14-15,  Jn  35f-).  This  gospel  of  the  loving 
father  and  the  prodigal  son,  of  the  penitent  publi- 
can and  the  proud  Pharisee,  was  as  a  honeymoon 
compared  with  the  funereal  legalism  of  the  Phari- 
sees (Mk  219).  Gamaliel  said  :  '  Get  thyself  a 
teacher  that  thou  mayest  be  free  from  doubt ' 
(Aboth  i.  16) ;  but  Jesus  showed  Nicodemus  that 
all  Pharisaic  learning  could  not  give  the  new  life 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God.  He 
brought  a  new  cup  of  blessing  full  of  the  wine  of 
the  Kingdom,  a  sweet  blending  of  religion  and 
ethics  as  inseparable  in  thought  as  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  holy  cup  itself.  Here  was  '  the 
appearance  of  a  new  kind  of  humanity,'  springing 
from  contact  with  Jesus,  '  for  through  Him  for 
the  first  time  humanity  received  a  moral  culture  ' 
(Chamberlain,  i.  204,  207).  It  was  because  the 
gospel  was  utterly  incompatible  with  Pharisaic 
Judaism  that  Jesus  gathered  disciples,  taught 
them,  gave  them  His  Spirit  (Jn  2022),  and  sent 
them  out  to  evangelize  the  world  (Mt  2819- 20). 

3.  Religious  hopes  of  the  Pharisees. — (1)  Their 
views  of  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom. — The  void 
between  God  and  man  was  partly  filled  from  Daniel 
onwards  by  Apocalypses  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
This  hope  roused  the  godly  in  Israel  to  greater 
obedience,  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  David 
might  be  hastened.  Law  and  Messiah  were  two 
centres  of  Jewish  thought  when  Christ  appeared. 
The  burden  of  the  one  led  to  greater  expectation 
of  the  appearance  of  the  other.  In  this  expecta- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  Messiah  also  took  a  more 
universal,  and  at  the  same  time  more  personal 
character,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  growing 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  religion  among 
the  Jews.  The  Messiah,  as  Son  of  Man,  appeared 
sharing  the  majesty,  glory,  and  heavenly  nature  of 
Jehovah  (Enoch  473  and  often).  'The  identifica- 
tion of  Divine  hypostases  with  the  Messiah  had 
already  taken  place  in  pre-Christian  Judaism.'  It 
was  not  related  at  all  to  Philo  and  his  \byo%  doctrine 
(cf.  Baldensperger,  p.  88).  But  there  was  also  the 
human  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David  ;  and  two  con- 
fused accounts  arose  among  the  Pharisaic  theo- 
logians respecting  these  two  views  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  Kingdom  (cf.  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  Messiah,  1886,  p.  135  f.).  The  one  was 
more  earthly,  national,  material ;  the  other  more 
spiritual  and  universal.  The  material  was  usually 
regarded  as  leading  up  to  the  spiritual,  and  the 
millennium  appeared  as  a  transition  from  one  to 
the  other.  A  full  account  of  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion is  given  in  Ps-Sol  1723-50.  The  Pharisees  had 
no  idea  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  Saviour  of  all 
men.  Even  the  Baptist  thought  He  would  come 
only  to  separate  by  judgment  the  evil  and  the  good 
in  Israel,  and  establish  the  latter  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  That  He  would  bring  a  new  revelation, 
and  by  temptation  and  suffering  attain  victory,  as 
Jesus  did,  was  utterly  foreign  to  them.  Especially 
foreign  was  the  conception  of  a  suffering  and  dying 
Messiah,  as  Dal  man  has  shown  (Der  leid.  u.  sterb. 
Mess.  1888,  pp.  iii,  22  f.).  Even  the  Apostles  did 
not  know  it  (Mk  831  912"31  1033).  The  usual  explana- 
tion of  two  Messiahs  did  not  arise  till  two  centuries 
after  Christ  (Dalman,  I.e.). 

(2)  Messianic  teachings  of  Jesus. — The  teachings 
of  Jesus  differed  from  those  of  the  Pharisees  on 
salvation,  first,  by  showing  it  was  not  by  law  ;  and, 
second,  by  presenting  the  Messiah  as  a  sin-bearer. 
By  repentance  and  faith  in  Him  men  would  be 
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saved.  From  the  time  of  His  baptism  He  looked 
toward  the  cross  ;  for  He  was  to  give  men  rest  by 
becoming  a  ransom  for  their  sin  (Mt  1 P8  2028).  He 
did  not  infer  He  must  die  from  the  fate  of  the 
prophets  —  a  prophet  need  not  be  crucified,  —  or 
borrow  the  idea  from  the  scribes — they  never  had 
it,  and  they  thought  that  to  kill  Him  would  end 
His  Messianic  claims, — nor  did  His  disciples  invent 
it ;  they  fought  against  it,  and  nearly  forsook  Him 
when  He  taught  it.  Out  of  His  Messianic  con- 
sciousness Jesus  went  forth  to  die  as  the  great 
Shepherd  for  His  sheep  (Mk  831"38  9m-  1032).  Messiah 
and  sufferer  were  inseparable  thoughts ;  and  as 
soon  as  He  w  is  confessed  as  Messiah  and  Son  of 
God,  He  declared  He  must  suffer,  be  rejected,  be 
killed,  and  rise  again  (Mk  829t,  Mt  1616).  His 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  also,  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Pharisees.  He  proclaimed  it  as 
present,  not  in  the  future ;  a  certainty,  a  reality, 
not  a  hope ;  both  within  men,  and  yet  to  be  fully 
realized  in  the  future.  Much  that  the  Jews 
expected  He  grouped  under  a  new  doctrine,  that 
of  the  second  advent  of  the  Messiah.  He  appro- 
priated to  Himself  the  lofty  Messianic  conception 
of  the  Pharisees ;  He  was  '  Son  of  God '  (Enoch 
1052'-,  Jn  197) ;  '  Son  of  Man '  (Dn  713f-,  Mt  1712) ; 
'son  of  woman'  (Enoch  62);  and  Ktipios  (Ps- 
Sol  1723).  He  adopted  their  view  that  He  was 
pre-existent  with  God  (cf.  Baldensperger,  p.  87)  ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  such  consciousness  forgave 
sms,  wrought  miracles,  and  answered  prayers.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  such  words  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  amazed  the  Pharisees ;  in  fact,  nearly  all 
He  said  contradicted  their  teachings.  He  had  no 
dread  of  God,  His  law,  sin,  or  death  ;  and  invited  all 
men  to  share  His  rest  and  peace.  He  set  aside 
the  Law,  and  turned  Jewish  eschatology  into  soteri- 
ology.  He  and  the  Kingdom  were  one ;  to  have 
Him  was  to  share  everlasting  life.  Jewish  teachers, 
leading  away  from  Him,  He  called  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  the  Messi- 
anic Kingdom  was  earthly  and  devilish  (Mt  48, 
Lk  46f-).  The  new  heavens  bent  already  above 
Him ;  the  new  earth  was  beneath  His  feet ;  and 
here  He  gathered  citizens  of  the  Kingdom,  men  of 
the  Beatitudes.  In  all  this  lies  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  Pharisaic  teachings  ;  and  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  can  by  no  possibility  be  understood  in  the 
framework  of  later  Judaism  (cf.  Bousset,  Jesu 
Predigt,  p.  65). 

III.  Opposition  of  the  Pharisees  to  Christ, 
and  His  criticism  of  them. — 1.  Pharisaic  oppo- 
sition to  Jesus. — The  Pharisees  quickly  saw  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  Jesus'  teachings,  and  took 
steps  to  crush  His  work.  Messianic  ideas  were 
abroad,  zealots  were  appearing,  and  a  false  Mes- 
siah could  work  ruin.  Jesus  arose  as  a  prophetic 
man  in  Galilee,  independent  of  them.  From  boy- 
hood He  had  learned  nothing  from  the  scribes  (Mk 
l22  62,  Jn  715),  and  everybody  felt  the  authority 
of  His  words.  They  questioned  the  Baptist  (Jn 
pii.  26^  wjj0  added  to  their  anxiety  by  declaring  the 
Messiah  was  at  hand  with  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Jesus 
began  to  preach,  a  delegation  of  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  went  to  Galilee  to  oppose  Him  (Mk  26  71). 
They  roused  the  Nazarenes  to  cast  Him  out  (Lk 
416'-) ;  they  called  forth  a  reaction  against  Him  in 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  (Mt  ll21);  induced  His 
own  family  to  think  Him  insane  (Mk  321-  31)  and  in 
danger ;  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Pharisees 
of  Galilee  to  oppose  Him.  His  first  public  appear- 
ances, cleansing  the  Temple  and  preaching  in  Naza- 
reth, called  for  decisive  action.  He  attacked  money- 
changers for  disturbing  the  worship  of  Gentiles  in 
the  outer  court,  and  pointed  out  that  the  prophets 
helped  a  Gentile  widow  and  healed  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  while  the  people  of  Israel  were  passed  by. 


He  talked  with  a  woman  of  Samaria,  and  healed 
the  child  of  a  Roman.  He  helped  all  in  need, — 
publicans,  sinners,  harlots,  lepers,  demoniacs, — and 
told  the  multitudes  that  a  sincere  heathen  Mas  better 
than  a  formal  Pharisee.  No  wonder  the  Pharisees 
opposed  Him.  They  attacked  especially  (1)  His 
violation  of  the  Law,  and  (2)  His  relation  to  God. 

(1)  He  was  assailed  because  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  separation  principle  of  the  Pharisees,  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  'am-hd'drez,  Gentiles,  and  the 
diseased  in  a  way  that  horrified  them  (Mt  925,  Mk 
310).  It  is  very  likely  these  'lost  sheep,'  this  ripe 
harvest  field,  these  'poor'  that  Jesus  refers  to  as 
'babes  and  sucklings'  (Mt  11252116),  perhaps  also 
as  'little  ones'  (Mt  1042  186).  The  Pharisees  were 
'  the  wise  and  prudent.'  Jesus  also  violated  the 
Sabbath  law,  this  second  bulwark  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  did  so  with  such  miraculous  power  as  led  the 
people  to  hail  Him  as  Son  of  David,  and  the  Evan- 
gelist to  recall  the  prophecy  that  He  would  save 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  spoke  disparagingly 
also  of  tithing  rules  (Lk  ll42).  A  crisis  had  come, 
for  the  people  felt  Jesus  could  not  be  a  sinner  and 
do  such  mighty  works.  This  led  to  the  inquiry  by 
what  power  He  did  these  things. 

(2)  Relation  of  Jesus  to  Jehovah. — Jesus  taught 
that  He  wrought  Sabbath  miracles  and  all  miracles 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  as  Son  of  God  (Jn  197). 
The  Pharisees  replied  that  He  did  wonders  by 
Beelzebub.  It  was  the  devil  incarnate  that  went 
about  doing  good  in  Jesus.  His  forerunner,  the 
Baptist,  was  also  possessed  by  Satan  (Mt  ll18). 
No  wonder  Jesus  '  looked  round  upon  them  with 
anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts'  (Mk  35).  It  was  worse;  Jesus  called  it 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.28ff-).  They 
expected  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  with  the  Messiah  ; 
but  when  both  came,  neither  was  accepted  (Ac  751-52). 
It  was  an  age  '  in  the  highest  degree  religiously 
excited,  but  it  did  not  possess  the  Spirit '  (Gunkel, 
Die  Wirkungen  d.  H.  G.  1888,  p.  57).  Jesus 
claimed  authority  over  all  human  affairs — to  regu- 
late the  Sabbath,  forgive  sins,  and  adjudge  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  claim  to  pardon 
sins  especially  provoked  Pharisee  attacks  (Mk  27), 
for  it  made  Jesus  equal  with  God  (Jn  518).  He  had 
called  them  blasphemers  of  the  Spirit ;  they  now 
called  Him  a  blasphemer  of  God.  The  contrast 
was  complete.  Jesus'  teachings  and  miracles  pre- 
vented the  Pharisees  from  attacking  Him  openly  ; 
so  they  tried  now  to  catch  Him  by  questions  on 
purification,  worship,  the  commandments,  and 
tribute  to  Caesar.  He  told  them  they  were  so 
wicked  they  could  not  see  a  sign  from  heaven, 
silenced  them,  and  declared  them  hypocrites. 
Then  came  His  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
secret  plotting  of  the  Pharisees  against  Him.  He 
appeared  now  openly  as  the  Messiah  (Mk  ll10). 
When  Caiaphas  asked  Him,  '  Art  thou  the  Christ, 
Son  of  the  Blessed?'  He  answered,  'I  am'  (Mk 
1461-  62).  The  Pharisees  asked  Him  to  rebuke  the 
crowd  for  calling  Him  Son  of  David  ;  they  sent  spies 
to  profess  to  be  disciples  and  betray  Him  to  the 
Romans  (Lk  2020) ;  they  cast  the  blind  man  healed 
out  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  led  Jesus  to  ask,  '  Why 
go  ye  about  to  kill  me  t '  ( Jn  719).  They  said  He 
had  a  devil,  mocked  Him,  and  took  up  stones  to 
kill  Him  as  a  blasphemer  in  the  Temple  ( Jn  8'-'2  59). 
The  Pharisees  supported  the  Sadducee  leaders  in 
the  last  assault  upon  Jesus.  '  Chief  priests  and 
Pharisees'  (Mt  2762,  Jn  183)  plotted  to  kill  Him 
(Mk  142- 43),  sent  men  to  seize  Him  and  went  with 
them,  judged  Him  in  the  high  priest's  palace, 
sought  false  witnesses  against  Him,  heard  Him 
say  He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  declared  it  blas- 
phemy, spat  in  His  face,  smote  Him,  put  Him  on 
a  mimic  throne  and  said,  '  In  this  way  let  us  honour 
the  Son  of  God'  (so  Justin  M.,  1  Apol.  35,  and 
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Evang.  Petri),  mocked  His  prophecies,  and  led  the 
multitude  to  cry  'Crucify  Him.'  They  charged 
Him  with  being  a  false  prophet,  deceiver  of  the 
people,  a  false  Messiah  claiming  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (Lk  22s7,  Jn  197),  the  enemy  of  Csesar,  for- 
bidding to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  claiming  to  be 
King  of  the  Jews,  able  to  save  others  but  unable 
to  save  Himself,  and  a  destroyer  of  the  holy  nation. 
'  Chief  priests  and  Pharisees '  made  His  sepulchre 
sure,  sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a  watch  over 
'  that  deceiver '  (Mt  2763-66). 

2.  Jesus'  criticism  of  the  Pharisees.  —  Jesus' 
criticism  followed  the  line  of  Pharisaic  attack,  and 
showed  (1)  the  legalistic  perversion  of  religion  in 
Judaism.  He  showed  («)  that  they  were  utterly 
wrong  in  limiting  the  grace  of  God  to  the  Jew 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Law.  The  man  who  was 
offended  at  Him  for  helping  the  poor  and  outcast 
was  not  among  the  blessed.  The  righteousness  of 
the  Pharisees  centring  in  themselves  would  never 
admit  to  heaven.  The  Roman  centurion  had  more 
faith  than  the  best  Pharisees  (Mt  810),  and  Gentiles 
would  enter  heaven  while  they  went  into  outer 
darkness  (vv.11-12).  (b)  Jesus  told  them  their 
ceremonial  usages  were  worse  than  useless,  for 
they  led  to  transgression  of  God's  commandments 
(153).  They  not  only  killed  obedience  by  legal- 
ism, but  made  it  impossible  by  putting  small  and 
great  commandments  on  the  same  level.  He  told 
them  they  were  doomed  unless  they  abandoned 
their  theology  and  mode  of  life,  (c)  He  especially 
upbraided  them  respecting  the  Sabbath.  In  heal- 
ing on  that  day  He  imitated  David,  the  priests, 
the  prophets,  the  Giver  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  all  of  whom  they  ignorantly 
opposed  when  they  taught  that  a  man  could  not 
do  good  on  that  day.  Their  Sabbath  theory  sprang 
from  hardness  of  heart,  which  had  no  mercy  for 
the  withered  hand,  the  hungry  disciples,  the  sick 
folk,  the  demoniac.  They  were  blind,  and  with 
their  followers  perishing  for  lack  of  the  knowledge 
He  offered  them.  He  then  exhausted  language  in 
describing  their  wickedness.  He  anticipated  St. 
Paul's  description  of  heathenism  and  applied  it  to 
the  Pharisees  (Mt  23,  etc.,  Ro  l28"32  2lf-). 

(2)  Jesus  upbraided  them  further  for  rejection  of 
God  and  His  Christ.  He  told  Nicodemus  he  must 
be  born  again  of  the  Spirit  and  Son  of  God.  The 
Pharisees  who  opposed  Him  followed  the  old  Serpent 
who  deceived  Adam,  and  did  his  deeds.  They  were 
liars  and  murderers,  and  could  not  believe  Jesus, 
who  was  of  the  truth  ( Jn  844-  45).  They  could  not 
see  the  holy  proofs  that  He  came  from  God,  because 
they  were  wicked  and  adulterers.  The  darkness 
could  not  comprehend  the  light.  They  were  be- 
witched, under  demoniacal  influence,  and  their  per- 
secution of  Jesus  was  a  matter  of  course.  Having 
no  word  of  God,  or  love  or  life  of  God  in  them,  they 
could  not  follow  Jesus  ( Jn  538f- ).  Their  rejection  of 
Him  was  proof  that  they  had  already  forsaken  God. 
Jesus  had  shown  He  did  not  break  the  Sabbath  law. 
He  then  went  on  to  tell  the  Pharisees  they  had  no 
authority  to  criticise  Him,  for  His  works  were  the 
works  of  God  (517).  But  they  did  not  know  the 
works  of  God  when  they  saw  them ;  they  did  not 
even  understand  Moses  (54e),  or  David,  or  the  pro- 
phets, for  they  were  utterly  out  of  touch  with 
Divine  revelation  ;  and  the  Law  they  thought  they 
were  defending  would  condemn  them  at  the  last 
day  (645f-).  They  stumbled  especially  at  Jesus' 
forgiving  sin  as  Son  of  God,  and  His  calling  men 
to  Him  as  the  way  to  God  ;  but  He  told  them  that, 
unless  they  accepted  Him  as  Saviour,  they  would 
die  in  their  sins  (824).  He  mixed  appeals  and  warn- 
ing8 ln  His  last  dealings  with  them  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Many  of  the  common  people  accepted  Him,  but 
none  of  the  Pharisees  (748).  His  last  words  to  them 
were  a  series  of  '  Woes,'  which  He  closed  with  the 


terrible  sentence,  '  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of 
vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the  iudgment  of  hell  ? ' 
(Mt2333). 
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Hugh  M.  Scott. 

PHILANTHROPY.— Philanthropy  (<t>i\a.vePunria) 
is  the  love  of  man  as  man.  It  is  love  uncondi- 
tioned by  self,  or  by  partly  selfish  relations  of 
family  and  nation.  It  is  love  unto  the  uttermost. 
The  Greek  word  occurs  twice  in  the  NT.  St.  Paul 
uses  it  of  the  universal  compassion  of  God  for 
mankind  (Tit  34),  and  St.  Luke  uses  it  to  describe 
the  kindness  of  the  '  barbarians '  of  Melita  towards 
the  aliens  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts  (Ac  282). 
In  both  cases  the  word  is  correctly  used  to  describe 
the  compassion  which  recognizes  no  limitation.  It 
is  the  element  of  universality  that  transforms 
humanitarian  feeling  into  philanthropy.  We  shall 
not  therefore  consider  here  the  kindliness  that 
belongs  in  some  measure  to  all  human  intercourse, 
nor  even  that  special  manifestation  of  it  which  is 
seen  in  the  charity  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  showing  how 
Christ  infused  into  the  common  human  sentiment 
that  which  completely  transformed  it,  giving  to  it  a 
finer  motive,  a  larger  range  of  activity,  an  absolute 
sanction,  until  St.  John  could  venture  to  use  his 
striking  paradox,  and  say  that  the  old  law  which 
they  had  had  from  the  beginning  was  now  '  a  new 
commandment'  (1  Jn  27-  8). 

Human  pitifulness  for  human  suffering  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  man.  It  has  always  made  the 
tender  grace  in  human  intercourse,  and  not  in- 
frequently it  has  risen  to  such  heights  as  to  com- 
mand the  instinctive  admiration  of  the  world  for 
all  that  is  heroic.  But  at  best  it  has  been  spas- 
modic in  its  manifestation,  it  has  been  uncertain 
in  its  degree  of  intensity,  and  it  has  been  strictly 
limited  in  its  range.  Christ  took  the  rudimentary 
instinct  and  made  it  into  a  universal  law.  It  is 
limited  now  neither  in  the  sphere  of  its  operation, 
nor  in  the  time  of  its  application :  it  is  valid 
over  all  the  earth,  and  applies  to  all  generations. 
It  dominates  all  mankind,  and  lifts  man  up  to 
those  levels  of  life  in  which  sacrifice  is  consummate 
and  eternal.  It  is  the  germ  out  of  which  has 
sprung  all  the  highest  good  in  social  intercourse ; 
out  of  it  have  come  not  only  the  occasional 
amenities  of  life,  but  even  the  moral  usages  of 
men.  It  is  the  secret  of  civilization,  and  its  hold 
upon  the  imagination  and  conscience  has  become 
so  great  that  it  is  now  woven  into  the  moral  con- 
sciousness of  men.  It  is  a  commandment  as  de- 
finite and  as  binding  as  any  in  the  Decalogue  ;  it 
comprehends  them  all,  and  where  it  is  not  honoured 
its  neglect  is  visited  with  the  contempt  and  censure 
of  the  world,  while  he  who  fails  to  obey  it  realizes 
in  himself  the  degeneration  which  is  the  natural 
outworking  of  all  Divine  law  abused  by  men.  The 
Gospel  story  reveals  the  process  by  which  this 
transformation  has  been  made  good.  The  evolu- 
tion by  which  compassion  has  been  changed  into 
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philanthropy  is  so  subtly  described  that  it  may 
easily  escape  the  notice  of  the  superficial  reader, 
but  to  those  who  possess  the  necessary  spiritual 
insight  and  enlightenment  the  story  has  all  the 
charm  of  a  natural  development.  It  establishes 
the  origin  of  the  law :  reveals  Christ  as  its  Author. 
Philanthropy  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  In- 
carnation. 

1.  Jesus  could  scarcely  have  been  born  into  a 
less  promising  sphere  for  the  promulgation  of  such 
a  law.     He  could  scarcely  have  found  a  less  likely 
milieu  than  Judaism  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  principle  of  life  ;  nor  could  He  have  made 
His  attempt  at  a  time  when  common  human  pitiful  - 
ness  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb,  than  in  the  days  that 
marked  the  decadence  of  the  Empire  of  Rome. 
The  contempt  of  the  Roman  for  the  conquered, 
and  of  the  Greek  for  the  barbarian,  has  always 
been  recognized.     Plato  speaks  with  commenda- 
tion of  '  the  pure  and  innate  hatred  of  the  foreign 
nature,'  and  Aristotle  condones  the  slavery  of  his 
age,  and  complacently  regards  the  slave  as  '  a  kind 
of  animate  machine.'     It  is  not  until  we  come  to 
the  Stoicism  of  the  Christian  era  that  we  meet 
with  any  teaching  that  approaches  philanthropy, 
though  even  here  we  have  Seneca  laying  down,  as 
motive  for  the  high  type  of  benevolence  he  incul- 
cated, the  '  consciousness  of  having  a  noble  nature ' 
(de  Bene/,  iv.  12).    Blood  relationships  have  always 
and  universally  laid  down  marked  boundaries  in 
"  the  empire  of  love,  and  these  have  found  a  com- 
plete and  historic  embodiment  in  caste  as  it  may 
be  studied  in  India  to-day.     But  it  may  well  be 
considered  whether  even  this  system  is  not  left  far 
behind  by  the  Jew,  who  held  that  the  Gentiles 
without  the  Law  were  accursed,  thus  excluding  all 
foreigners  not  only  from  the  regard  of  man  but 
even  from  that  of  God.     Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
Christ,  born  into  such  a  system,  created  the  phil- 
anthropy that  ignores  all  frontiers,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  lay  down  life  itself  for  those  whose  one 
claim  is  that  they  share  in  the  common  humanity. 
There  are  not  wanting  in  the  Gospel  narrative 
incidents  which  seem  to  show  that  Christ  inherited 
this  feeling  of  His  countrymen  and  of  His  age,  at 
least  to  some  extent.    He  limits  the  ministry  of  His 
disciples  to  the  villages  of  Judaea,  bidding  them 
avoid  the  villages  of  the  Samaritans  (Mt  105) ;  and  in 
His  interview  with  the  Syrophcenician  woman  (Mk 
7M)  He  not  only  repeats  the  limitation  given  to  His 
disciples  as  binding  also  upon  Himself,  declaring  that 
He  was  not  sent  save  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  but  speaks  of  the  woman  as  a  dog,  and 
claims  for  the  Jews  that  they  are  the  children  of 
the  household.      Contempt  could  no  further  go, 
and  the  words  fall  strangely  from  the  Saviour's 
lips.     But  without  for  the  moment  setting  against 
these  passages  others  in  which  the  sympathy  of 
Jesus  is  seen  to  be  as  catholic  as  it  was  tender,  it 
may  very  well  be  argued  that  these  two  incidents 
do  not  establish  exclusiveness  in  Christ,  and  in 
any  case  the  exclusiveness  broke  down  and  gave 
way  to  the  very  opposite  feeling  in  Him.      But, 
apart  from  that,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  limita- 
tion in  the  injunction  given  to  the  disciples  was 
due  not  to  any  narrowness  in  the  Saviour's  sym- 
pathy, but  rather  to  His  recognition  of  the  limi- 
tations of  His  emissaries.    The  Apostles,  with  their 
prejudices  strong  within  them,  had  scarcely  the 
tact  and  the  culture  necessary  for  those  who  would 
open  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  and  subse- 
quent events  show  how  after  many  a  lesson  the 
leader  of  the  band,  St.  Peter  himself,  was  unable 
fully  to  recognize  the  truth  so  clearly  seen  and 
strongly  enforced  by  St.  Paul.     At  any  rate  it  is 
most  significant  that  when  the  lessons  of  Christ's 
life  were  drawing  to  a  close  the  prohibition  was 
taken  away,  and  the  Apostles  were  instructed  to 


'  go  into  all  the  world,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
the  nations '  (Mt  2819).  A  far  greater  difficulty  is 
seen  in  the  story  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman. 
Here  the  Saviour's  words  are  so  entirely  at  vari- 
ance not  only  with  His  own  act  on  that  occasion, 
but  with  the  tenderness  and  courtesy  with  which 
at  all  other  times  He  dealt  with  women,  that 
attempts  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  times 
to  reconcile  the  contrast  between  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  and  His  harsh  and  contemptuous  words  on 
the  occasion.  The  words  can  scarcely  be  justified 
even  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  harsh  dis- 
cipline intended  to  bring  out  the  triumphant  faith 
of  the  woman.  We  hold  that  Christ  used  the 
words  in  irony,  and  that,  feeling  the  utter  false- 
ness of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Jews, 
driven  in  utter  weariness  from  them  into  Gentile 
territory,  He  assumes  for  the  time  being  the 
narrow  spirit  which  belonged  to  them,  that  His 
disciples  might  see  how  Pharisaic  doctrine  looked 
when  reduced  to  act  in  dealing  with  the  sorrow 
and  need  of  the  world.  He  throws  into  contrast 
with  that  doctrine  the  quick  intuition  of  the 
woman,  as  well  as  the  humility  of  her  trust  as  she 
declares  that  even  the  Gentiles  have  a  place  in  the 
family  of  God.  There  could  be  no  finer  method  of 
revealing  to  the  disciples  the  contrast  between 
that  exclusiveness  of  spirit  which  He  had  come  to 
destroy,  and  the  larger  trust  in  the  all-comprehend- 
ing love  of  God  which  He  came  to  fulfil. 

Christ  gave,  then,  to  the  human  feeling  of  pitiful 
concern  for  another  the  universality  which  it 
lacked.  And  He  did  this  first  by  His  full  and 
generous  recognition  of  good  in  the  alien,  whether 
He  found  him  in  the  actual  commerce  of  life  or  in 
the  imaginary  scenes  which  He  made  to  live  in 
parabolic  teaching.  He  had  not  found  in  Israel 
such  faith  as  He  found  in  the  centurion  (Mt  8J0-  u), 
and  He  closed  His  tribute  to  that  faith  by  saying 
that  many  should  come  from  the  east  and  the 
west  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  while  the  favoured  people  themselves 
should  be  cast  out.  When  He  was  asked  for  a 
definition  of  a  neighbour,  He  pointed  to  a  Samar- 
itan, and  described  him  as  possessing  qualities 
lacking  in  priest  and  Levite  (Lk  1027ff-).  He  had 
spoken  of  His  own  people  with  a  great  tenderness 
as  'the  lost  sheep  or  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  10" 
1524),  but  He  extends  that  tenderness  to  the  Gentile 
world  when  He  speaks  of  •  other  sheep  not  of  this 
fold.'  He  says  that  they  too  are  His,  and  them 
also  He  must  bring  (Jn  1016).  Whether  He  spoke 
the  words  to  Nicodemus  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
John  learnt  from  Him  that  the  love  of  God  was 
not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Jew,  but  that 
God  loved  'the  world,'  and  that  His  salvation  was 
within  the  reach  of  whosoever  should  believe  (Jn 
316).  In  '  the  Gospel  to  the  Greeks '  He  speaks  of 
'  all  men '  as  coming  within  the  attractive  power 
of  Himself  crucified  and  ascended  (Jn  1232).  And 
when  He  gave  to  His  followers  His  final  com- 
mission, there  was  no  limit  to  the  sphere  of  their 
evangelic  labours :  they  were  to  '  go  into  all  the 
world,'  'to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations'  (Mk 
1615,  Mt  2819).  Christ  not  only  widened  the  domain 
of  this  law  of  love,  pushing  back  the  boundaries 
marked  out  by  social  custom  or  selfish  expediency 
or  fear,  but  He  also  enriched  the  law  by  giving  it  a 
deeper  note,  an  intenser  spirit.  The  poor  man  for 
neglect  of  whom  Dives  found  himself  at  last  in 
torment,  was  '  full  of  sores,'  he  was  licked  by  the 
dog,  the  common  scavenger  of  offal.  Such  was  the 
claimant  upon  the  rich  man's  kindliness  (Lk  162Mr). 
Lowly  service  touched  its  lowliest  when  the  Master 
stooped  to  the  feet  of  the  disciple  ( Jn  125).  Through- 
out the  East  the  touch  of  the  foot  brings  defilement 
and  degradation.  And  when  the  service  had  been 
rendered  to  His  followers,  He  spoke  to  them  of  '  a 
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new  commandment'  which  He  had  therein  given 
them  ( Jn  1315-  34).  He  called  upon  those  who  would 
follow  Him  to  be  ready  to  sell  all  and  follow  Him 
(Mt  1921)-  The  gift  that  won  the  approval  of 
Heaven  was  not  that  which  came  out  of  the  super- 
fluity of  the  rich,  but  the  widow's  mite,  for  that 
was  '  all  that  she  had  '  (Mk  1243).  Last  of  all,  He 
declared  that  He  Himself  would  give  unto  the 
uttermost,  for  as  Good  Shepherd  He  was  ready  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  His  sheep  (Jn  1011).  There 
was  thus  added  to  the  length  and  breadth  of 
universal  love  the  height  and  depth  of  sacrifice, 
and  these  two  elements  wrought  powerfully  in  the 
instinctive  love  of  man  until  the  neediness  of  each 
became  the  common  burden  of  all,  and  philan- 
thropy became  a  part  of  the  spiritual  equipment 
of  men. 

2.  The  expression  of  that  spiritual  equipment 
will  develop  from  age  to  age.  The  forms  of  its 
expression  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era 
are  well  known.  Christ  instructed  His  disciples 
to  heal  the  sick,  and  generally  to  minister  to  the 
physically  distressed.  The  relief  of  the  poor  seems 
to  have  been  another  marked  form  of  Christian 
philanthropy  from  the  first,  and  they  were  in 
addition  to  minister  in  spiritual  things,  and  to 
seek  to  admit  men  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It 
may  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  this  was  a  strictly 
limited  form  of  philanthropy,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  form  of  expression  was  accommodated  to  the 
capacities  of  the  agents  chosen  and  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  life  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
live.  Such  forms  of  sympathetic  relief,  we  may  be 
assured,  existed  long  before  Christ  sent  forth  His 
disciples ;  that  which  He  added  was  the  twofold 
vitalizing  principle  which  made  the  charity  of  the 
age  a  living  reality.  It  became  real  (aXrjdis,  1  Jn 
2s)  in  them,  as  it  was  already  in  Him.  The  uni- 
versality and  the  intensity  which  were  His  contri- 
bution to  the  common  love,  the  old  commandment 
of  mankind,  were  also  notes  of  life.  Love  without 
limit  in  range  or  in  intensity, — such  was  the  new 
commandment  illustrated  in  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet.  It  was  now  ayair-q  els  t^Xos,  it  was 
love  unto  the  uttermost  (Jn  131).  And  having 
dropped  into  the  human  instinct  the  vitalizing 
germ  of  a  new  principle,  Christ  was  content  to 
leave  the  new  law  to  find  wider  and  fuller  expres- 
sion as  the  years  moved  on.  With  the  developing 
powers  of  man,  that  vitalized  law  would  be  certain 
to  find  a  far  more  extended  application  than  lay 
within  the  compass  of  His  earliest  followers.  In 
that  age  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  enforcement  of  laws  of  sani- 
tation— such  things  as  are  the  commonplaces  of 
philanthropic  measures  in  our  time — were  not 
within  the  power  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But 
we  can  see  that  that  which  gives  them  the  sanction 
of  law,  that  which  comes  into  every  social  reform 
that  has  any  promise  of  permanence  or  of  helpful- 
ness, is  just  that  with  which  Christ  filled  the  hearts 
of  His  followers  as  He  sent  them  forth  on  their 
simpler  mission  : — all  endowment  is  but  a  trust ; 
'  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give '  (Mt  108) ; 
there  is  no  limit  in  love ;  the  neediness  of  each 
is  the  common  burden  of  all.  All  social  re- 
form, happily  increasingly  recognized,  advocated, 
accepted,  in  our  age,  is  but  the  working  out  in  the 
larger  life  of  to-day  of  the  vital  principle  contrib- 
uted by  Christ  when  He  made  love's  range  con- 
terminous with  the  universe  of  God,  and  at  the 
same  moment  made  it  instinct  with  His  own 
passion  and  sacrifice. 

But  philanthropy  as  Christ  has  taught  it  in  the 
Gospel  story  goes  further  than  this.  It  not  only  is 
the  spring  of  all  true  social  reform,  but  it  possesses 
the  power  to  enforce  observance.  It  gives  the 
sanction  of  duty  to  all  such  observance.     It  be- 


comes not  merely  an  added  quality  in  human 
intercourse,  but  a  positive  compelling  force.  It  is 
a  new  commandment.  Neglect  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  prisoner  and  the  sick, 
or  to  translate  these  special  terms  into  the  general 
terms  for  which  they  stand, — to  meet  all  human 
need  as  it  arises, — such  neglect  is  not  in  the  eyes 
of  Christ  a  venial  offence,  a  trifle  of  indifference  ;  it 
is  clear  He  took  a  far  more  serious  view  of  it : 
He  taught  His  disciples  that  it  meant  rejection 
in  the  judgment  of  God ;  it  excludes  him  who 
so  neglects  from  the  Kingdom.  Philanthropy  was 
thus  invested  with  the  august  powers  of  a  moral 
law.  If  we  consider  philanthropy  to  be  the 
common  human  instinct  endowed  with  the  range 
given  to  it  by  Christ,  the  els  tAos  of  His  own 
showing,  we  can  see  how  this  binding  quality, 
this  sanction,  is  imparted.  For  such  a  quality 
in  love  strikes  at  the  root  of  that  which  is  de- 
structive of  all  morality,  and  that  is  briefly  the 
calculating  spirit.  The  immoral  compromises 
which  we  so  often  make  with  ourselves  become 
impossible  when  love  unto  the  uttermost  is  the 
rule  of  our  regard  for  our  fellow-men.  It  opposes 
every  tendency  to  evade  law  where  possible.  It 
adds  strength  and  loyalty  to  obedience,  and  im- 
parts to  scrupulous  observance  the  gladness  of 
enthusiasm.  This  operation  so  refines  and  enlarges 
duty,  that  by  the  side  of  it  all  other  duty  seems  the 
merest  travesty  of  duty,  and  to  fail  to  reach  this 
height  of  moral  observance  becomes  a  positive 
failure,  a  moral  offence,  a  breach  of  law.  Christ 
accomplished  this  by  striking  clear  and  strong  that 
personal  note  which  is  the  key  to  all  His  influence. 
He  attached  men  to  Himself,  and  then  exhibited 
in  Himself  the  very  law  which  He  promulgated, 
until  in  after  days  the  appeal  might  be  made  to 
the  Christian  Church  that  its  members  should 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  since  only  thus  could 
they  fulfil  that  Law  which  Christ  was  {ovtQs  dxa- 
ir\-qpu<ja.Te  rbv  v6/xov  rod  XpurToO,  Gal  62).  This  love 
unto  the  uttermost  was  lived  ;  and  lived  by  Him 
who  by  His  own  loveliness  has  drawn  all  men  to 
Himself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  words  which 
might  easily  have  become  the  rules  of  another 
futile  Utopia,  or  the  striking  maxims  of  an  original 
teacher,  have  become  instinct  with  the  spiritual ; 
and  with  the  new  law  of  love  the  power  to  realize 
it  was  given.  When  to  His  setting  forth  of  the 
new  philanthropy  Christ  added  the  words,  '  Ye 
have  done  it  unto  me'  (Mt  2540),  He  endowed  His 
words  with  spirit  and  life. 

This  spirit  the  Christian  Church  has  sought  to 
realize  in  what  are  called  Missions.  No  distinction 
need  ever  be  made  between  '  Home '  and  '  Foreign ' 
Missions.  Least  of  all  should  any  be  made  when 
we  consider,  as  we  do  here,  the  spirit  which  belongs 
to  both.  The  resource  and  ingenuity  of  love  will 
appear  in  all  such  enterprise.  There  is  no  power 
of  modern  life  but  will  be  pressed  into  service  by 
the  love  which  recognizes  no  limit  to  its  operation, 
no  limitation  to  its  spirit.  Legislative  powers  will 
be  used  for  what  they  are  worth.  Social  organiza- 
tion, all  that  art  or  science  can  teach, — in  a  word, 
all  the  fulness  of  life, — will  be  permeated  and  freely 
used  by  this  great  law  of  love.  That  law  will  find 
its  fullest  application  in  the  service  of  the  alien 
and  the  foreigner.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  univer- 
sality of  love  will  be  seen  ;  when  the  missionary 
breaks  every  tie  that  makes  the  sweetness  of  his 
life,  to  carry  the  burdens  of 

'  Sullen  peoples,  half  devil  and  half  child,' 

he  reveals  the  intensest  manifestation  of  that  love 
whose  Divine  note  is  sacrifice.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  story  of  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  or 
of  the  devotion  of  the  missionary  in  strange  and 
remote  regions  or    in   circumstances  of    peculiar 
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physical  peril  and  distress,  has  so  often  come  back 
to  the  Christian  Church  with  a  breath  as  of  the 
ocean,  a  breath  that  infuses  new  life  into  the  stale 
observance  and  gives  new  stimulus  to  the  jaded 
servant,  a  breath  that  whispers  of  broad  spaces,  of 
elemental  forces,  of  the  fulness  of  the  Infinite,  the 

'Deep  where  all  our  thoughts  are  drowned.' 

Missionary  service  must  always  be  the  perfection 
of  philanthropy.  And  philanthropy  is  love  without 
limit,  and  love  is  of  God,  for  God  is  Love. 

Literatire. — Uhlhorn,  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient 
Church  ;  Wernle,  Beginnings  of  Christianity ;  v.  Dobschiitz, 
Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo; 
Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity  ;  Storrs,  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity  ;  Brace,  Gesta  Christi ;  Church,  Gifts  of  Civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  following  Sermons :— on  Jn  13;M  bv  F.  W.  Robert- 
son (i.  234),  Mt  1919  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Mk  1229-31  by  A.  Alex- 
ander. The  question  is  also  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  by  Gore,  Trench,  and  Tholuck. 

W    W.  HOLDSWORTH. 

PHILIP  (*£Xnr7roi,  'lover  of  horses').— 1.  Philip 
the  Apostle. — For  the  little  that  we  know  regard- 
ing him,  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  lists  of  the  Twelve  (Mt  103,  Mk  318,  Lk  614),  we 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  a  few  scattered  notices 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  tells  the  story  of  his  call, 
which  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  call  of 
Andrew  and  John  with  their  respective  brothers 
( Jn  l43ff>).  And  the  fact  that  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  Philip,  like  these  men,  belonged  to 
Bethsaida,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  certain  amount 
of  friendship  as  having  already  existed  between 
them,  while  his  Greek  name  (a  peculiarity  which 
among  the  Apostles  he  shared  with  Andrew)  makes 
it  at  least  possible  that  he  himself  was  originally 
of  Greek  descent.  This  accords  entirely  with  what 
we  know  of  the  mixed  Gentile  population  of  Beth- 
saida.  Whether,  however,  this  was  so  or  not, 
Philip  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  growing 
class  of  devout  souls  throughout  the  land  who  were 
'waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  even  if  he 
had  not,  along  with  the  previously  named  dis- 
ciples, been  an  open  follower  of  John  the  Baptist. 
For  when  Jesus  'finds'  him— evidently  not  by 
accident  but  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  search— 
and  addresses  to  him  the  first  direct  call  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  He  addressed  to  any  man,  '  Follow 
me,'  Philip  immediately  responds,  and  once  and 
for  all  throws  in  his  lot  with  his  new  Master.  So 
complete  indeed  is  his  surrender,  that  though  as 
yet  his  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  very  imperfect  (cf. 
v.45  'the  son  of  Joseph'),  he  shows  himself  en- 
dued with  the  genuine  missionary  spirit  in  proceed- 
ing in  his  turn  to  '  find '  Nathanael,  that  together 
they  may  rejoice  in  the  discovery  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  The  very  precision  and  minuteness  of 
the  terms,  moreover,  in  which  Philip  announces  that 
discovery,  bring  before  us  another  aspect  of  his 
character,  for  they  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
an  anxious  and  careful  turn  of  mind,  asking  for  no 
conviction  on  the  part  of  others  until  he  has  been 
first  convinced  himself,  and  ever  ready  to  submit 
all  doubts  and  prejudices  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience  (v.46  '  Come  and  see'). 

(2)  Of  this  latter  trait  of  the  Apostle's  character 
we  have  further  confirmation,  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view,  in  the  next  incident  in  which 
he  is  specially  mentioned.  For  at  the  feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand  in  the  wilderness  it  was  to 
Philip  that  Jesus  addressed  the  question,  '  Whence 
are  we  to  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  ? '  (Jn  65). 
Some  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  this  was 
that  Philip  had  charge  of  the  commissariat  of  the 
Apostolic  band,  just  as  Judas  acted  as  their 
treasurer;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  St. 
John  expressly  adds  that  Jesus  said  this  to  '  prove ' 
him.     The  Master  knew   His  disciple's   cautious 


and  deliberate  disposition,  and  how  little  he  had 
yet  shown  himself  able  to  make  any  of  the  bolder 
efforts  of  faith.  And  He  evidently  hoped  that  on 
this  occasion  Philip  would  rise  from  the  manifest 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  material  resources  to 
the  thought  of  the  unseen  powers  which  He  (the 
Christ)  had  at  His  command.  But  the  hope  was  to 
be  disappointed.  Philip  was  so  occupied  with  his 
own  careful  calculations  as  to  what  the  actual  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude  meant,  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  And  even  the  matter-of-fact  Andrew 
showed  more  imagination  when,  after  the  mention 
of  the  lad's  little  store,  he  at  least  hazarded  the 
suggestion,  '  But  what  are  they  amongst  so  many  ? ' 

(3)  The  case  is  similar  when  we  turn  to  another 
occasion  when  we  find  the  two  Apostles  together. 
It  is  in  entire  accord  not  only  with  Philip's  (possible) 
Greek  origin,  but  with  his  sympathetic,  inquiring 
disposition,  that  the  Greek  visitors  to  the  Temple 
should  select  him  as  their  ambassador  to  Jesus 
(Jn  1220tf-)-  But  it  is  equally  characteristic  that, 
as  he  realized  the  greatness  and  significance  of  the 
request,  coming  as  it  did  from  pure  Gentiles,  he 
should  hesitate  to  act  upon  it  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. He  would  do  nothing  until  he  had  con- 
sulted Andrew.  And  even  when  Andrew  had 
approved,  it  was  only  in  conjunction  with  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  occupy  the  foremost  place  ('  Andrew 
and  Philip '),  that  Philip  went  to  tell  Jesus. 

(4)  This  '  faith  without  confidence '  is  even  more 
marked  in  the  last  glimpse  which  St.  John  gives  us 
of  his  brother  Apostle.  When,  in  His  farewell  dis- 
course to  the  Twelve,  Jesus  announced  that  He 
was  going  to  the  '  Father,'  and  that  no  one  could 
come  to  the  '  Father  '  except  by  Him,  it  was  left  to 
Philip  to  say,  '  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it 
sufficeth  us '  ( Jn  14s).  With  him  '  seeing '  was 
'believing.'  He  could  not  believe  that  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  Father  was  possible  except  such 
as  resulted  from  an  actual  theophany ;  and  so 
proved  how  blinded  he  had  been  to  that  higher 
manifestation  of  which  he  had  for  so  long  been 
witness  in  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the  Son. 

(5)  With  the  pathetic  personal  appeal  to  him 
which  this  dulness  of  spiritual  vision  called  forth 
(Jn  149),  Philip  disappears  from  the  Gospel  story. 
And  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him  in  the  NT  except 
for  the  mention  of  his  name  amongst  the  Apostles 
who  assembled  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  after 
their  Lord's  Ascension  (Ac  l13).  Various  traditions 
have,  however,  gathered  round  his  memory. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  account  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  4,  §  25),  which  identifies  him 
with  the  unknown  disciple  who,  when  the  Lord's  call  came  to 
him,  asked  that  he  might  first  go  and  bury  his  father-an 
identification  at  least  in  keeping  with  what  we  have  seen  of 
Philip's  character.  The  apocryphal  Journeyings  of  Philip  the 
Apostle  (3rd  cent.)  represent  him  as  travelling  through  Lydia 
and  Asia,  and  finally  settling  in  Hierapolis.  And  it  was  there, 
according  to  Polycrates  (bishop  of  Ephesus  c.  190  a.d.),  that  he 
was  '  buried '  '  along  with  his  two  aged  virgin  daughters '  (Eus. 
HE  iii  31;  cf.  Lightfoot,  Colossians*,  p.  45 ff.).  The  same 
authority  adds  that  another  daughter  who  '  lived  in  fellowship 
with  the  Holy  Spirit' was  buried  at  Ephesus— a  circumstance 
that  mav  perhaps  point  to  Philip's  own  residence  there  for  a 
time,  and  consequently  to  a  renewed  intercourse  with  his  old 
friend  the  Apostle  John.  If  so,  we  have  an  additional  reason 
why  St.  John  should  have  introduced  Philip's  name  so  freely  in 
the" '  memoirs '  on  which  at  the  time  he  was  engaged.  Of  the 
later  connexion  with  Hierapolis  already  alluded  to  we  have  now 
interesting  confirmation  in  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  show- 
ing that  the  church  there  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  '  of  the 
holy  and  glorious  Apostle  and  theologian  Philip'  (toD  kyitv  xi 
ivlsiou  KTeirriXeu  xi  StoXiyou  *iX/tt«u  :  see  Ramsay,  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.  p.  552  f.). 

In  the  West,  St.  Philip's  Day  is  observed  along 
with  that  of  St.  James  the  Less  on  May  1st.  In  the 
East,  St.  Philip's  Day  is  Nov.  14th,  St.  James', 
Oct,  23rd. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  noted  above,  see 
Westcott,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  lxxiiif. ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The 
Tret  ining  of  the  Twelve  (see  '  Philip '  in  the  Index) ;  H.  P. 
Liddon,  University  Sermons,  2nd  ser.,  i.  'Prejudice  andExperi- 
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ence'  (Jn  1*6);  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Cambridge  Sermons,  p.  129  ff. 
'Show  us  the  Father' (Jn  148-s);  R.  C.  Trench,  Studies  in  the 
Gospels,  p.  68 ;  A.  Maclaren,  A  Year's  Ministry,  ii.  155 ;  J.  D. 
Jones,  The  Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles,  p.  109;  R.  H. 
Lovell,  First  Types  of  the  Chr.  Life,  p.  514  ;  and  the  present 
writer's  The  Twelve  Apostles  (Dent),  p.  49  ff. 

2.  Herod  Philip.— See  vol.  i.  p.  722" 

George  Milligan. 

PHYLACTERIES  (OT  'frontlets').— The  observ- 
ance of  phylacteries  is  based  on  Ex  139, 10  and  Dt 
6s  ll18.  For  the  Heb.  and  Greek  terms  see  Hast- 
ings' DB,  s.v.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  understood  literally 
(so  most  of  the  Rabbinic  writers,  and  Ginsburg  in 
Kitto's  Cyclop.)  or  metaphorically  (so  Ibn  Ezra, 
Eashbam,  the  Karaites,  Jerome,  Lyra,  Calvin, 
Hengstenberg,  Knobel,  Keil,  and  Kennedy  in 
Hastings'  DB) ;  some  assign  a  metaphorical  mean- 
ing to  the  passages  in  Ex.  and  a  literal  to  those  in 
Deuteronomy.  Under  the  more  legal  and  formal 
interpretation  and  observance  of  the  OT  which 
flourished  after  the  Return,  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion became  dominant.  The  exact  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  literal  observance  of  the  precept 
cannot  be  given.  No  indisputable  reference  is 
found  in  the  OT  ;  passages  like  Pr  l9  being  indecis- 
ive. From  the  relatively  large  number  of  regulations 
referring  to  phylacteries — some  of  them  connected 
with  the  Tannaim — it  follows  that  they  were  used 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Sopherim,  the  4th  or 
at  least  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  (see  JE  x.  26).  The  first 
explicit  reference,  and  that  to  the  hand  phylactery, 
is  in  the  letter  of  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  the  date  of 
which  is  variously  assigned  between  200  and  100 
B.C.,  where  they  are  regarded  as  an  established 
custom.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  brother-in-law  of  Alex- 
ander Jannseus  (B.C.  105-78).  Josephus  (Ant.  IV. 
viii.  13)  speaks  of  them  as  an  established  and  recog- 
nized custom.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  them  as 
having  preceded  by  about  two  centuries  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  customs 
associated  with  them  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
references  in  the  Mishna  (for  which  see  Schvirer, 
HJP  II.  ii.  113).  Though  the  collection  of  these 
traditions  took  place  in  the  2nd  Christian  cent., 
they  may  be  regarded,  for  the  most  part,  as  repre- 
senting an  earlier  state  of  things. 

In  the  later  Jewish  writers,  phylacteries  play  a  great  part ; 
their  manufacture  and  use  are  elaborately  described,  and  their 
significance  and  importance  dwelt  upon  at  length.  'There 
are  more  laws — ascribed  to  delivery  by  God  to  Moses — cluster- 
ing about  phylacteries  than  about  any  other  institution  of 
Judaism.  Maimonides  (Yad  Tef.)  mentions  10  ;  Rodkinssohn 
(Tef.  le  Mosheh)  mentions  18'  (JE).  According  to  the  Kab- 
bala,  they  were  significant  of  the  wisdom,  reason,  and  great- 
ness of  God.  Phylacteries  were  more  holy  than  the  gold  plate 
worn  by  the  high  priest,  since  that  contained  the  Divine  Name 
once,  the  phylacteries  twenty-three  times.  The  Mishna  taught 
that '  he  who  has  Tephillin  on  his  head  and  his  arm,  Tsitsith  on 
his  garment,  and  Mezuzah  on  his  door,  has  every  possible 
guarantee  that  he  will  not  sin.'  The  wearing  of  them  distin- 
guished the  cultured  and  pious  from  the  common  mass,  the 
am-hd'arez,  the  'people  who  knew  not  the  law'  (Jn  749). 
Though  worn  probably  at  first  all  day,  they  became  limited  to 
the  time  of  morning  prayer.  Careful  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  person  (women,  the  unclean),  the  times  (Sabbaths  and 
festivals),  and  the  places  (cemeteries,  etc.)  where  their  use  was 
prohibited. 

Phylacteries  are  of  two  kinds,  those  for  the  hand 
and  those  for  the  head.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
a  box  or  house  (rra)  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
clean  animal,  which  had  been  softened  in  water 
and  shaped  and  stiffened  on  a  mould.  In  this  was 
inserted  a  parchment  on  which  the  Scripture  pass- 
ages, Ex  131"10  and  n-16,  Dt  64"9  and  ll13"21,  had  been 
written  in  four  columns ;  the  parchment  was 
rolled  and  tied  with  white,  washed  hairs  from  a 
cow  or  calf,  usually  from  the  tail.  This  box  was 
then  sewn  on  to  a  leather  base,  furnished  with  a 
loop  through  which  a  leather  strap  passed.  In 
the  case  of  the  head  phylactery  a  similar  box  was 
prepared,  but  with  four  divisions,  in  which  were 


placed  in  order,  beginning  from  the  left  side,  the 
four  above  named  passages  of  the  Pentateuch.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  box  of  this  phylactery 
was  impressed  a  three-pronged  Shin  (&),  and  on  the 
left  hand  one  with  four  prongs  (e>).  This,  too,  was 
sewn  on  a  base  and  provided  with  a  leather  strap 
(see  Illustration  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  870). 

In  '  laying '  —  to  use  the  technical  term  —  the 
phylacteries,  that  for  the  hand  was  adjusted  first. 
The  box  part  was  placed  above  the  elbow  on  the 
inside  of  the  left  arm  where  it  would  press  against 
the  heart,  a  fact  to  which  significance  was  given 
(Dt  66).  A  knot  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Yodh  (') 
was  made,  the  strap  was  wound  about  the  arm 
four  times  and  three  times,  and  three  times  round 
the  middle  finger  of  the  hand.  The  box  of  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  forehead,  where  the  hair 
ceases  to  grow,  the  band  taken  round  the  head 
and  fastened  with  a  knot  like  the  letter  Daleth  (i), 
while  the  two  ends  were  made  to  hang  down  in 
front  over  the  shoulders.  The  Shin  on  the  box, 
the  Daleth  knot  on  the  head  phylactery,  and  the 
Yodh  knot  on  the  hand  phylactery,  made  the 
letters  of  one  of  the  Divine  Names — hb>  Shaddai, 
'Almighty.' 

The  following  benedictions  are  said.      At  the 
laying  of  the  hand  phylactery—'  Blessed  art  Thou, 

0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments,  and  has  com- 
manded us  to  lay  the  Tephillin.'  An  almost  identi- 
cal one  is  uttered  during  the  placing  of  that  for 
the  head,  and  when  it  is  finished — '  Blessed  be  His 
name,  whose  glorious  kingdom  is  for  ever  and 
ever.'  At  the  adjusting  of  the  strap  round  the 
middle  finger,  which  is  left  till  the  last,  '  And  I 
will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in 
judgment,  and  in  loving-kindness,  and  in  mercy. 

1  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  : 
and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord '  (Hos  219).  In  re- 
moving, the  fastening  of  the  hand  is  first  undone, 
the  head  phylactery  removed,  then  that  on  the  arm  ; 
they  are  kissed  and  placed  in  a  bag,  as  to  the 
place  and  use  of  which  careful  directions  are  given. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  used  phylacteries ; 
but  how  far  the  custom  was  followed  by  the  people 
generally  is  uncertain.  In  order  to  emphasize  their 
profession  of  religion,  these  people  '  made  broad ' 
(TrXardiiovo-i,  Mt  235)  these  mementoes  of  their 
Judaism,  whether  by  enlarging  the  whole,  the  boxes 
and  the  straps,  or,  as  the  Sinaitic  and  Curetonian 
Syriac  suggest,  the  straps  only.  It  was  the  vain 
extension  of  the  outward  sign  of  an  unreal  religion 
that  our  Lord  rebuked  ;  it  marked  the  external- 
ity and  hollowness  of  contemporary  Pharisaism. 
While  this  is  the  only  NT  reference  to  phylacteries, 
their  use  by  a  certain  class  should  continually  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  as  it  may  add  to 
the  vividness  of  the  picture  suggested  by  many 
incidents.  Thus  in  Mt  2234  ||  it  may  be  considered 
as  certain  that  the  group  of  Pharisees  with  whom 
our  Lord  held  His  controversy  wore  their  broadened 
phylacteries,  and  that  the  passage  He  quoted,  the 
Sfiema,  the  foundation  of  Hebrew  religion,  would 
be  found  in  the  phylacteries  they  carried  on  their 
heads  and  arms. 

Literature. — Coram,  on  Ex.  and  Deut.,  including  long  note 
in  Kalisch's  Exodus  ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Hachazakah,  Hilcoth 
Tephillin  ;  Wagenseil,  Sota  ;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  the  EBi 
('Frontlets'),  Smith's  DB  ('Frontlets'),  Kitto's  Cyclop.,  the 
JE,  Hamburger's  BE,  Riehm's  11 WB  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  n.  ii. 
113  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  and  Syn.  Jud.  (which  contains  much 
curious  information) ;  Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
Life  ;  Margoliouth,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Judaism  (much 
information  as  to  modern  use).  J.  T.  L.  MAGGS. 

PHYSICAL  {<pv<rtK6s,  '  natural,'  '  inborn  ').— To 
this  word  a  distinctive  and  conspicuous  place  has 
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been  given  in  the  terminology  of  modern  science, 
and  that  very  appropriately  ;  for  the  object  of 
science  in  every  one  of  its  branches  is  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  Universe  as  shall  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  constituted  and  established 
nature  of  things.  Neither  the  word  '  physical ' 
nor  the  word  '  nature  '  (<pv<ris)  occurs  in  any  of  the 
four  Gospels.  But  nevertheless  many  things 
which  fall  under  the  description  of  both  terms, 
as  scientifically  used,  occupy  a  large  place  in  all 
the  Gospels  ;  and  there  high  importance  is  neces- 
sarily and  designedly  attached  to  them.  It  is  true 
that  one  has  only  to  run  one's  eye  reflectively  over 
the  pages  of  the  Gospels  to  discover  that  in  them 
the  moral  order  of  things  is  the  matter  of  supreme 
and  controlling  interest.  But  while  that  is  so,  it 
becomes  also  apparent  that  this  moral  interest  is 
not  only  involved  in  the  physical  order  of  things, 
but  is  inevitably  and  to  a  vast  extent  dependent 
upon  it.  Thus,  e.g.,  it  is  everywhere  manifest  in 
these  narratives  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  and  work 
that  He  appeared  among  men  as  an  individual 
Being.  This  implies  that  the  physical  order  of 
existence  was  epitomized  in  Him  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  in  every  individual 
human  being.  It  implies  that  His  body  was  the 
organ  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  as  the  latter 
existed  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  His  being, 
and  as  it  came  to  manifestation  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual  activities  of  His  life  within  the  sphere 
•of  His  moral  relations  to  God  and  to  men.  It 
implies,  also,  that  His  bodily  constitution  and  life 
placed  Him  in  direct  relations  with,  and  in  constant 
dependence  upon,  the  whole  order  of  the  physical 
environment  in  which  He  lived  and  moved  and  had 
His  being  as  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  '  (1  Ti  316). 
And  so  it  becomes  obvious  that  if  He  had  not 
entered  into  these  incarnate  relations  with  the 
physical  order  of  things,  He  never  could  have  be- 
come the  Son  of  Man,  and  if  He  had  never  become 
the  Son  of  Man  He  never  could  have  revealed  Him- 
self to  humanity  as  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  1,  2  Co  46). 
For  these  reasons,  then,  and  others  that  sprang  out 
of  them  or  were  otherwise  related  to  them,  our  Lord 
was  necessitated  to  make  the  physical  order  of  the 
world  a  subject  of  reflexion,  and  to  embody  in  His 
teaching  such  ideas  of  it  as  He  considered  to  be  fit 
for  communication  as  a  part  of  His  general  mes- 
sage to  mankind.  That  He  did  make  it  a  subject 
of  extensive  and  profound,  careful  and  sympathetic 
study,  is  as  evident  as  any  other  fact  in  the  Gos- 
pels. It  is  equally  evident,  too,  that  as  the  result 
of  this  study  He  formed  some  very  definite  and 
highly  important  conceptions  regarding  the  order 
of  things  in  question,  more  than  one  of  which  were 
entirely  original.  It  may  be  affirmed,  moreover, 
that  none  of  the  ideas  of  this  order,  to  which  as  a 
Teacher  of  humanity  He  attached  momantous  im- 
portance and  value,  can  ever  be  superseded  by  the 
teaching  of  either  Science  or  Philosophy.  What, 
then,  were  the  leading  constructions  that  He  as  a 
religious  Teacher  put  upon  the  physical  order  of 
the  world  ? 

1.  For  one  thing,  this  order  of  things  presented 
itself  to  His  mind  as  a  medium  of  Divine  revelation 
(e.g.  Mt  544"48  6-5"30).  The  question  as  to  the  order 
of  things  physical,  and  its  significance,  must  have 
shaped  itself  in  His  mind  at  an  early  stage  in  His 
life  of  observation  and  reflexion.  What  the  result 
of  His  inquiry  was  appears  in  His  teaching.  The 
most  general  and  important  item  in  that  result 
was  the  discovery  of  the  presence  and  activity  of 
God  in  the  established  order  of  organic  and  in- 
organic existence.  To  His  mind  God  was  im- 
manent and  operative  in  nature  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
same  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  physical 
order  of  the  Universe  that  modern  Theism  and 
Philosophy  have  begun   to  rest.     That  such  was 


indeed  His  view  appears  from  His  own  utterances 
on  the  relation  of  God  to  the  order  of  things 
physical ;  which  show  that  nothing  was  further 
from  His  mind  than  the  reckless  idea  in  which 
God  is  conceived  as  existing  only  in  a  relation  of 
externality  to  this  order  and  as  acting  upon  it 
from  without.  When,  for  instance,  He  saw  the 
sun  rise  and  rain  fall,  and  pondered  on  the  exten- 
sive and  complicated  orderly  system  of  physical 
means  and  ends  to  which  sunrise  and  rainfall 
belong,  He  perceived  in  these  occurrences  mani- 
festations of  the  immediate  activity  of  God  (Mt 
545),  and  He  was  too  unerring  a  thinker  not  to 
know  that  God's  will  and  therefore  God  Himself 
must  be  immanent  in  the  established  system  of 
things  in  which  He  conceived  the  Divine  activity 
as  displayed.  Nor  is  there  any  real  collision  here 
between  Christ  and  modern  science  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  activity  to  which  sunrise  and  rainfall 
are  due.  When  He  said,  '  Your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  and  sendeth 

rain,'  He  used  words  which  are  absolutely  con- 
sistent with  the  strictest  scientific  ideas  of  the 
natural  forces  and  laws  by  which  the  same  events 
in  the  physical  order  of  things  are  now  explained. 
For  if  the  scientist  is  able  to  explain,  and  right,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  in  explaining  these  events 
by  the  action  of  physical  forces  and  the  laws  of 
their  operation,  this  explanation  does  not  account 
for  the  existence  of  these  forces  themselves,  for 
their  persistence,  for  the  perfectly  and  constantly 
regulated  mode  in  which  their  respective  forms  of 
activity  are  manifested,  or  for  the  originating  cause 
of  the  complicated  and  exquisite  adjustment  of 
these  forces  and  their  activities  to  the  ends  they 
serve.  For  these  things  there  is  only  one  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  and  that  is  the  immanent  and 
immediate  activity  of  God.  And  Science  and 
Philosophy  have  been  rapidly  becoming  aware 
that  no  better  explanation  is  likely  ever  to  be 
found. 

But,  further,  for  Christ  the  revelation  of  God  and 
His  activity  in  the  physical  order  of  the  world 
possessed  a  moral  significance.  God  as  a  Moral 
Being — and  because  as  such  He  is  perfect — can 
never  act  unless  morally,  even  in  the  system  of 
things  physical.  This  truth  regulated  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  conception  of  God's  relation  to  this 
order,  and  of  His  ways  of  administering  its  pro- 
visions. And  therefore  it  is  that  He  saw  in 
such  physical  events  as  sunrise  and  rainfall 
manifestations  of  God's  beneficence  and  magna- 
nimity. He  '  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust '  !  These  words  are  a  striking  revela- 
tion of  the  perfectly  fresh,  intelligent,  discerning 
eyes  with  which  Christ  looked  upon  the  physical 
order  of  things,  and  contemplated  God  and  His 
activity  as  therein  manifested.  This  appears  when 
three  things  are  noted.  — (1)  There  is  only  one 
established  physical  order  of  things.  (2)'  This 
order  is  constituted  throughout  on  one  and  the 
same  homogeneous  plan,  and  it  is  necessarily 
regulated  accordingly.  (3)  Therefore  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  order  to  be  so  administered  as  to 
make  distinctions  of  any  kind  in  the  distribution 
of  its  provisions  among  men.  Here  distinctions 
cannot  be  made  even  between  the  evil  and  the 
good,  between  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Therefore 
as  the  Author  and  the  Administrator  of  this 
system  of  things  God  makes  no  such  distinctions. 
Within  this  sphere  of  the  relations  between  God 
and  men,  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  are  the  same  to  Him.  His  impartiality 
to  both  sorts  of  men  is  as  absolute  and  universal 
as  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  of  rain. 
And  God  Himself  has  so  ordered  the  physical 
universe  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  it  cannot 
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be  otherwise.  And,  so  far  as  any  one  can  say, 
Christ  was  the  first  to  notice  and  fully  to  appreci- 
ate the  true  meaning  of  these  obvious  but  vastly 
important  facts.  In  sunrise  and  rainfall  He  saw 
nothing  but  instances  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  loving-kindness  of  God  to  all  men,  good  and 
evil  alike,  and  of  His  magnanimity  towards  evil 
and  unjust  men.  For  it  was  one  of  Christ's 
governing  ideas  as  a  Teacher  that  God  did  not 
need  to  punish  evil  and  unjust  men  for  their  sin  by 
withholding  from  them  any  of  the  beneficent  pro- 
visions of  the  physical  order  of  things.  He  knew 
and  taught  in  effect  that  it  is  with  the  moral  order 
of  things  and  God's  unerring  and  all-sufficient  ad- 
ministration of  it,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
world,  that  evil  and  unjust  men  have  to  reckon  ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  magnanimity 
alike  of  His  love  and  of  His  justice,  God  dispenses 
to  them,  in  common  with  good  and  just  men,  a  full 
and  free  share  of  His  sunshine  and  rain.  So  Christ 
understood  this  matter  (cf.  Mt521"30  ll25-26,  Jn  939"41 
with  Mt  545). 

2.  But,  further,  these  views  that  Christ  held 
as  to  the  physical  order  of  the  world  suggest  the 
inference  that  He  must  have  looked  upon  this 
system  as  an  order  of  law.  That  He  did  so  regard 
it  is  evident  from  His  teaching,  when  the  latter  is 
carefully  and  fairly  examined  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  term  'law,'  as  defined  by  science,  is  of 
modern  origin,  and  therefore  it  is  never  employed 
in  this  sense  in  the  Gospels.  But  the  Gospels  are 
rich  in  recognitions  of  a  large  variety  of  those  facts 
for  which  the  term  '  law,'  as  scientifically  under- 
stood, stands ;  and  recognition  of  these  facts  was 
made  by  Christ  Himself.  The  modern  conception 
of  the  order  of  things  physical,  which  the  term 
'  law '  is  employed  to  denote,  is,  that  it  is  an  order 
in  which  perfect  constancy  and  regularity  reign 
universally  and  persistently,  and  that  even  in  the 
case  of  its  minutest  phenomena  and  its  subtlest 
processes.  Did  Christ,  then,  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge the  great  features  of  the  physical  order  on 
which  this  conception  is  founded  ?  He  did.  In  all 
its  essential  forces  and  laws  the  physical  order  was 
the  same  in  His  time  as  it  is  to-day.  Science  has 
not  created  any  of  the  forces  or  laws  in  question  ; 
it  has  only  discovered  and  formulated  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  Christ's  observations 
and  His  reflexions  on  nature  were  prompted  and 
controlled  rather  by  religious  than  by  scientific 
motives  or  reasons.  It  is  to  be  admitted,  again, 
that  He  never  made  the  physical  order  of  things  a 
direct  subject  of  teaching,  but  always  made  it  sub- 
servient to  the  religious  or  moral  ends  He  had  in 
view.  Still  He  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  con- 
stancy and  regularity  of  the  physical  system  of 
existence  in  the  midst  of  which  He  lived  and 
taught,  and  on  which  He  depended  (e.g.  Mt  716-20, 
Mk  43"3-).  That  it  was  so  is  evinced  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  : — (1)  A  large  proportion  of  His  teaching 
was  based  on  the  principle  of  comparison.  (2) 
The  most  of  His  comparisons  were  indications  of 
resemblances  between  the  things  of  the  physical 
order  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  are  in  reality  the  things  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  considered  as  an  order  in 
which  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  are  coming 
to  realization  in  the  moral  relations  of  God  to 
men  and  of  men  to '  Him  and  to  one  another  in 
Christ.  (3)  In  His  comparisons  it  was  His  custom 
to  lay  conspicuous  emphasis  on  those  phenomena 
of  the  physical  order  of  things  in  which  the 
constancy  and  regularity  of  this  order  are  pro- 
minent. (4)  His  manifest  reasons  for  doing  so 
were  such  as  these— His  whole  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  implies  that  He  regarded  it  as  an 
order  of  perfect  moral  constancy  and  regularity, 
i.e.  as  an  order  of  moral  law.     But  few,  if  indeed 


any,  of  His  hearers  had  any  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  being  such  an  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  they  were  familiar  with  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  constancy  and  regularity  in  the 
physical  order  of  things.  Therefore  His  object 
in  calling  the  attention  of  His  hearers  to  these 
phenomena  was  to  lead  their  minds  up  from  the 
things  of  sense  to  the  things  of  faith,  and  thereby 
to  convey  to  them  the  conception,  and  to  awaken 
in  them  the  conviction,  that  the  things  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  like  the  order  of  things  revealed 
to  their  sense-perception,  were  things  that  had 
real  existence,  things  that  were  indeed  founded  in 
moral  principles  of  absolute  constancy  and  regu- 
larity, and  things  therefore  to  be  relied  upon  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  (5)  These  considerations, 
then,  all  imply  that  the  physical  order  of  tilings 
from  which  our  Lord  drew  His  comparisons  must 
have  been  regarded  by  Him  as  a  system  of  order, 
a  system  in  which  constancy,  regularity,  law  reigns. 
The  whole  principle  of  comparison  as  thus  ex- 
plained is  applied,  e.g.,  in  Mt  715-3U. 

3.  But  the  physical  order  of  the  world  was  re- 
garded by  our  Lord  as  also  a  sphere  of  Providential 
administration  (e.g.  Mt  544"48  B23"34,  Lk  124"7).  It  is 
important  to  note  the  fact  that  all  His  allusions  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject  here  considered,  imply 
that  He  conceived  of  the  Divine  providence  as 
exercised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  physical 
system  of  things.  This  system  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
machinery  employed  by  God  in  all  the  various 
manifestations  of  His  providential  care.  But 
if  this  system  is  an  order  of  physical  constancy 
or  law,  all  the  exercises  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dence must  be  regulated  by  this  fact.  So  Christ's 
teaching  represents  it  as  being.  He  never  spoke 
of  providence  as  in  effect  a  system  of  Divine  ac- 
tivities in  which  God,  interposing  in  the  interests 
of  the  objects  of  His  care,  either  ignored  the 
established  order  of  physical  existence  or  made 
breaches  in  its  established  arrangements.  All  the 
ways  in  which  He  saw  the  providential  activities 
of  God  manifested  in  care  for  His  creatures  were 
ways  in  which  the  established  orderliness  of  the 
physical  world  came  into  effect,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  of  rain. 
That  is  to  say,  in  Christ's  view  the  physical  order 
of  the  world  is  constituted  on  a  providential  plan, 
in  which  a  perfectly  arranged  and  regulated  system 
of  means  is  adjusted  to  serve  the  beneficent  ends 
contemplated  by  God. 

What  Christ's  ideas  were  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  administration  of  this  system  is  suggested 
by  those  passages  of  His  teaching  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called.  He  believed  the  providential 
activities  of  God  to  be  at  once  universal  and  par- 
ticular, and  this  belief  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  things.  He  believed  also  that  God's 
providential  activities  are  not  only  immanent  and 
immediate,  but  persistent.  They  are  as  unslumber- 
ing  and  restless  as  the  physical  energies  or  forces 
in  the  activities  and  effects  of  which  they  are 
manifested.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  God's 
providential  interest  and  care  extended  even  to 
birds  and  flowers  as  well  as  to  human  beings  ;  and 
this  belief,  also,  is  justified  by  the  necessities  and 
arrangements  of  the  physical  order  of  things  to 
which  they  as  living  beings  in  common  with  men 
belong.  For  they,  as  living  beings,  have  each 
physical  needs  according  to  their  own  respective 
natures  and  places  and  destinies  in  nature  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  unworthy  of  Christ  to  form 
and  take  delight  in  the  conviction  that  their 
Creator  was  providentially  faithful  to  them. 

But  withal,  it  remains  to  be  added  here,  that 
Christ  believed  that  human  beings  have  a  higher 
value  for  God  as  the  God  of  providence  than  the 
birds  of  the  air.     And  this  is  why.     The  birds  of 
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the  air  have  no  place,  or  task,  or  destiny  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  Universe.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  men.  They  are  endowed  with  a  moral  nature  ; 
their  life  is  a  moral  vocation ;  they  have  a  moral 
destiny  to  shape  in  co-operation  with  God.  And 
this  explains  and  manifests  the  perfect  wisdom  of 
Christ  as  a  teacher,  in  including  all  men  within, 
and  in  excluding  all  other  living  creatures  on  the 
earth  from,  the  moral  government  of  God  and  its 
system  of  administration.  He  constantly  paid 
truthful  and  perfectly  wise  respect  to  these  two 
great  facts  in  His  teaching  : — (1)  The  fact  that 
God  is  ever  and  always  providentially  and  actively 
related  to  men  as  physical  beings,  having  physical 
necessities  and  requirements  in  their  life  ;  and  (2) 
the  fact  that  He  is  ever  and  always  governmentally 
and  actively  related  to  them  as  moral  beings, 
having  moral  necessities  and  requirements  and 
responsibilities  in  their  life  (e.g.  Mt  ll25).  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  providential  and  the  govern- 
mental activities  of  God,  in  His  relation  to  men 
and  in  His  ways  with  them,  has  a  determinative 
place  in  the  truth  taught  in  the  Gospels. 

i.  Finally,  all  Christ's  allusions  to  the  physical 
order  of  the  world  present  a  deep  religions  com- 
plexion. He  saw  in  this  order,  and  in  the  relations 
between  God  and  men  as  therein  revealed,  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  provided  for  the  mani- 
festation of  pure  and  high  forms  of  religious  life. 
Men  are  dependent  on  the  beneficent  ministrations 
-  of  the  Divine  providence.  As  moral  beings  it  is 
their  duty  to  recognize  this  fact,  to  pay  due  respect 
to  it,  and  to  cherish  and  manifest  gratitude  to  God 
for  all  the  various  forms  of  His  providential  loving- 
kindness  and  faithfulness.  Within  the  domain  of 
Providence,  moreover,  reasons  constantly  exist  and 
occasions  are  ever  arising  for  men  to  exercise  trust 
in  God.  Here  also  as  well  as  in  their  own  hearts 
men  may  find  the  presence  of  God  in  their  life. 
And  here  they  are  summoned  to  imitate  the  ways 
of  God's  providential  beneficence.  In  all  these 
various  ways  Christ  related  His  religion  to  the 
physical  order  of  the  world  and  its  providential 
administration.  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shows 
that  He  wished  and  intended  them  all  to  have  an 
essential  place  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  His 
disciples.  And  in  His  own  life  they  were  all  fully 
observed  and  manifested.  See,  further,  Nature, 
Providence. 

Literature. — Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  151ft. ;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural;  Drummond,  Mat.  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World ;  Mozley,  University  Sermons,  pp.  122-144 ; 
Expositor  n.  vii.  [1884]  103,  hi.  ii.  [1885]  224. 

W.  D.  Thomson. 

PHYSICIAN. — 1.  Luke,  the  physician. — It  is  a 
fact  of  special  importance,  in  reference  to  Christ's 
miracles  of  healing,  that  one  of  the  four  Evangelists 
was  himself  a  physician  (Col  414).  Traces  of  this 
fact  appear  in  his  Gospel  (ct.  843  ||  Mk  526),  and  still 
more  in  Acts  (cf.  Hobart,  Medical  Lang,  of  St. 
Luke).  His  training  would  probably  be  Gentile 
(Col  411- 14,  cf.  Eus.  HE  iii.  4),  and  his  medicines, 
like  Gentile  food,  would  be  unclean  in  Jewish 
eyes.     See,  further,  art.  Luke. 

2.  Jewish  physicians. — Priests  were  inspectors 
of  leprosy  (Mt  8",  Lk  1714),  but  they  were  not  the 
regular  physicians,  [a)  The  physicians  whom  a 
sufferer  had  consulted  before  she  was  healed  by 
Christ  are  alluded  to  in  one  case  (Mk  526  ||  Lk  843). 
Elsewhere  physicians  are  mentioned  in  proverbial 
sayings  only  (Mt  912  ||  Mk  217,  Lk  531  4-'3) :  there  is 
no  censure  of  them  in  Christ's  words,  on  the  con- 
trary He  implies  that  the  sick  should  resort  to  the 
physician  ;  but  Mk  526  probably  gives  a  fair  im- 
pression of  their  general  value.  (b)  References 
to  remedies  are  few  :  e.g.  a  lotion  (Lk  1034),  an 
anodyne  (Mk  1523),  both,  we  may  assume,  cus- 
tomary  amongst    Jews,   but    in   neither  of  these 


cases  administered  by  them  ;  operations  (circum- 
cision, Lk  l59  etc.;  castration,  Mt  1912).  The 
language  of  Mt  188f-  |]  speaks  of  mutilation  rather 
than  of  surgical  amputation.  Superstitious  cures 
were  much  sought ;  cf.  the  addition  to  Jn  53,  which 
Westcott  (ad  loc.)  describes  as  'a  very  early 
note  added  while  the  Jewish  tradition  was  still 
fresh.'  (c)  A  special  defect  of  Jewish  medical 
science  was  the  want  of  anatomy,  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  contact 
with  the  dead  (cf.  Mt  23-7),  i.e.  (as  explained  in 
Jewish  Encyc.  art.  '  Medicine ')  contact  with  a 
complete  corpse,  or  an  '  anatomical  unit '  (a  bone 
covered  with  its  soft  parts),  or  a  collection  of  bones 
equal  in  bulk  or  number  to  more  than  half  a 
skeleton.  An  illustration  of  this  want  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  a  young  criminal's  corpse  was 
dissipated  by  long  boiling,  in  order  that  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton  might  be  counted  (ib.).  The  in- 
spection of  the  bodies  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
sacrifice  or  food  could  be  no  real  compensation  for 
this  want. 

3.  Christ,  the  great  Physician. — Such  a  title  is 
not  found  in  the  Gospels,  but  is  at  least  suggested 
by  Lk  4^  531|l  1332.  [The  word  laofiai  is  used  (liter- 
ally) 20  times  in  NT,  and  always,  except  in  Ac  288, 
directly  of  Christ].  Indeed,  the  word  '  Saviour ' 
implies  it  (Mt  921t).  The  following  points  are  ob- 
servable in  Christ's  healings  : — (a)  Variety  :  blind- 
ness (Mt  927ff-  2029ff- 1|,  Mk  822ff-,  Jn  9),  deafness  (Mk 
731ff-)>  palsy  (Mt  9lfr- 1|),  withered  hand  (129ff- 1|),  issue 
(920||),  dropsy  (Lk  14lff-),  fever  (Mt  814ff-||),  leprosy 
(8lfr- 1|  Lk  17llff-),  wound  (2249ff-),  possession  (Mt  8*^, 
Mk  l23ff- 1|  etc.) ;  (b)  purpose  :  not  merely  works  of 
mercy  (Mk  34,  Jn  1032),  but  also  '  signs '  ( Jn  454  etc. ), 
parables  of  a  spiritual  healing  (Lk  524-  31f-,  Jn  925-  39) ; 
(c)  universality  :  without  price  (Mt  108,  ct.  Mk  5^), 
without  exception  (Mt  ll5,  Mk  l27  737,  Jn  932),  with- 
out fail  (ct.  Mk  54-26  918) ;  (d)  conditions:  (i.)  on 
Christ's  part, — the  (Divine)  will  (Mt  83) ;  in  some 
cases  is  added  the  (human)  prayer  (Mk  S®,  Jn  ll41) ; 
(ii.)  on  the  sick  one's  or  the  petitioner's  part, — faith 
(Mt  813  92- 22- 28  1528  etc.)  and  (though  seldom  requir- 
ing mention)  desire  or  will  (Jn  56  ;  Lk  2250ff-  is  alto- 
gether exceptional);  (e)  preliminaries:  (i.)  ordi- 
narily an  application,  either  personal  (Lk  512  1713 
1838)  or  intercessory— with  (Mk  23  732917)  or  without 
(Mt  8s,  Mk  729'-,  Jn  447ff-)  the  presence  of  the  suf- 
ferer ;  (ii. )  often  no  application  preceded  (Mk  S28, 
Lk  1312  2251— and  so  always  in  Jn.,  e.g.  5692ff-  [ll11]) ; 
(/)  performance  :  usually  immediate  (Mt  83t,  Mk 
529),  sometimes  delayed  (l™  921R;).  rarely  a  gradual 
process  (823ff-) ;  (g)  accompaniments :  a  word  (Mt 
g8. 13  1213),  never  otherwise  in  the  case  of  possession 
(816- 31),  a  touch  (83  918-  25-  w,  Mk  528  6s6),  a  symbolic 
action  (Mk  733,  Jn  96f-) ;  (h)  sequel :  an  assurance 
(Mk  534,  Lk  1719  1842),  a  command  (Mt  84  96,  Mk 
519- 43),  a  warning  (Jn  514).  See  also  artt.  Cures, 
Disease. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  books  of  reference 
and  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  touch  the  subject : 
Ebstein,  Die  Medizin  im  NT  und  im  Talm.,  Stuttgart,  1903 ; 
Bennett,  Diseases  of  the  Bible  ;  Trench,  Miracles.  See  also 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  The  Messiah,  483. 

F.  S.  Ranken. 
PIECE  OP  SILYEFw— See  Money,  p.  20O. 

PIGEON.— See  Animals,  vol.  i.  p.  65b,  and  Dove. 

PILATE. — Pilate's  first  name,  that  by  which  he 
would  be  known  in  his  own  household,  has  not 
been  recorded  ;  we  know  only  his  second  name 
Pontius,'  and  his  third  'Pilatus.'  Pontius  may 
be  derived  from  pons  ('  bridge '),  or  be  cognate  with 
Trtvre  ('  five ') ;  and  Pilatus  meant,  no  doubt,  origin- 
ally, '  armed  with  the  pike '  (of  the  Roman  legion- 
ary) ;  but  we  are  no  nearer  his  origin.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  parents,  his  birthplace,  or  the  date 
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of  his  birth.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was 
born  probably  in  Italy.  From  the  position  which 
he  afterwards  occupied,  it  is  certain  that  he  be- 
longed in  manhood  to  the  middle  or  equestrian 
class  in  the  community  ;  but  whether  by  favour  of 
the  Emperor  or  by  birth  is  unknown.  Admission 
to  this  class  could  be  obtained  only  by  those  who 
possessed  400,000  sesterces  (equivalent  to  about 
£3000  of  our  money,  but  with  much  greater  pur- 
chasing power).  The  question  whether  he  in- 
herited this  property  qualification  or  not  cannot 
be  answered. 

In  order  to  reach  the  position  of  procurator  of 
the  Koman  province  of  Judaea,  he  must  have  passed 
through  a  course  of  earlier  appointments  open  to 
his  order.  He  must  have  had  considerable  military 
experience,  and  have  held  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing appointments  :  prefecture  (or  tribunate)  of  an 
auxiliary  cohort,  or  a  legionary  tribunate  of  the 
second  class  (those  of  the  first  being  open  only 
to  the  senatorial  order),  or  the  prefecture  of  a 
wing  (ala)  of  cavalry  (Cagnat,  Coins  d'lipig.  Lat? 
p.  109  ff. ).  The  earliest  age  at  which  one  could 
become  a  procurator  was  between  twenty-seven 
and  thirty  years.  These  procuratorships  differed 
in  standing  (see  PROCURATOR),  and  that  of  a 
province  like  Judaea  was  not  the  highest.  Further 
promotion  was  open  to  one  who  did  well  in  that 

Eosition.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Pilate  cannot 
ave  been  later  than  about  B.C.  4-1.  In  Mt  2719 
he  appears  as  married,  but  whether  he  left  any 
descendants  or  not  is  uncertain. 

In  A.D.  26,  Pilate  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  procurator  of  the  province  of  Judaea. 
This  province  comprised  the  former  kingdom  of 
Archelaus,  —  roughly  Samaria  and  the  territory 
south  of  it  to  Gaza  and  the  Dead  Sea, — and  the 
procurator's  duties  were  both  administrative  and 
military.  He  was  in  a  position  of  subordination 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Syria,  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  subordination  is  not  known. 
For  all  practical  purposes  his  rule  over  all  in  the 
province,  except  Roman  citizens,  was  absolute. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  provinces,  certain  communities 
were  permitted  a  large  measure  of  self-government 
— one  of  the  secrets  of  Rome's  success  as  a  world- 
power.  Thus  in  Jerusalem  the  Sanhedrin  retained 
many  judicial  functions  ;  death  sentences,  however, 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  governor,  and  were 
carried  out  under  his  supervision  (Jn  1831  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XX.  ix.  1,  B J  II.  viii.  1).  The  religious  and 
political  zeal  of  the  various  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion made  the  task  of  governing  the  province  one 
of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  statesmanlike  gifts 
of  no  ordinary  quality. 

We  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's  rule 
from  Josephus,  from  whom  the  following  incident  is 
repeated,  to  illustrate  the  statement  above  made. 
The  Jewish  prejudice  against  images  of  gods  was 
incomprehensible  to  the  other  ancient  peoples  ;  but 
their  attitude  was  officially  respected  by  the 
Romans,  whose  practice  it  was  to  refrain  from 
introducing  such  into  the  Jews'  country.  They 
carried  their  conciliatory  policy  so  far  as  to  remove 
the  figures  of  the  god-emperor  from  those  military 
standards  which  bore  them.  In  contravention  of 
this  custom,  Pilate  caused  the  standards  with  their 
usual  decoration  to  be  carried  by  night  into  Jeru- 
salem. The  people  pleaded  with  him  to  remove 
the  objectionable  images,  but  he  remained  obdurate, 
and  eventually  ordered  his  soldiers  to  surround  the 
crowd  and  put  them  to  death  if  they  persisted. 
1  his  threat  had  no  terror  for  men  whose  religious 
frenzy  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
mate  had  to  yield,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
massacre  so  many.  His  action  in  this  matter 
showed  want  of  tact,  hot  temper,  and  weakness  ; 


and  as  the  occurrence  took  place  early  in  his  period 
of  government,  it  was  an  evil  augury  for  his  rule 
(Ant.  XViri.  iii.  1).  On  another  occasion  he  used 
money  from  the  Temple-treasury  for  the  building  of 
an  aqueduct,  and  broke  up  the  riot  which  threatened 
by  introducing  disguised  soldiers  into  the  crowd 
(Ant.  xvili.  iii.  2).  Lk  131  is  the  only  authority 
for  the  mention  of  the  Galilaeans  whose  blood  Pilate 
'mixed  with  their  sacrifices.'  The  cause  of  his 
action  was  doubtless  some  riot.  Pilate  is  repre- 
sented in  the  worst  possible  light  by  a  passage  in 
Philo,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Agrippa 
(Legatio  ad  Gaium,  38). — 

[The  Jews'  threat  to  communicate  with  Tiberius] '  exasperated 
Pilate  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  as  he  feared  lest  they 
might  go  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  and  might  impeach 
him  with  respect  to  other  particulars  of  his  government — his 
corruptions,  his  acts  of  insolence,  his  rapine,  and  his  habit  of 
insulting  people,  his  cruelty,  and  his  continual  murders  of  people 
untried  and  uncondemned,  and  his  never-ending,  gratuitous, 
and  most  grievous  inhumanity.' 

We  do  not  need  to  go  beyond  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives, and  the  fact  that  he  was  retained  in  his 
position  for  ten  years  by  Tiberius,  to  realize  that 
this  picture  is  grossly  overdrawn. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  part  Pilate  played  in 
the  trial  of  Jesus  Ave  are  dependent  on  all  four 
canonical  Gospels.  As  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Mark's  narrative  is  the  oldest,  we  shall  take  it 
first,  then  proceed  to  Matthew's  and  Luke's,  which 
are  probably  almost  contemporaneous  with  one 
another,  and,  lastly,  we  shall  draw  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

(1)  According  to  Mark  (1453),  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  and  elders,  after  Jesus  had  been  brought 
from  Gethsemane,  led  Him  away  to  the  high  priest, 
in  whose  residence  they  all  assembled.  This  was 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
Court  sought  evidence  which  would  lead  to  the 
death  of  Jesus,  but  failed  to  find  any  that  was  reli- 
able. Such  evidence  as  they  had  was  false  and 
conflicting.  Jesus'  statement  about  the  Temple 
was  repeated  and  misconstrued.  Then  the  high 
priest  elicited  from  Him  a  declaration  that  He  was 
the  Messiah.  This  statement  was  decided  to  be 
blasphemy,  and  as  a  result  He  was  judged  worthy 
of  death  (Lv  2416).  After  the  verdict  He  was  sub- 
jected to  every  insult.  The  death  sentence  had  by 
law  to  be  confirmed  by  Pilate  before  it  could  be 
carried  out.  In  their  eagerness  they  lost  no  time 
in  bringing  Him  before  Pilate's  tribunal  (151).  The 
question  was  put  by  Pilate,  '  Art  thou  the  king  of 
the  Jews  1 ' ;  to  which  Jesus  answered,  '  Thou 
sayest '  (v.-).  The  chief  priests,  being  permitted  by 
Pilate  to  make  their  charges,  brought  many  against 
Him  ;  the  accused,  on  being  asked  by  Pilate  if  He 
had  anything  to  say,  was  silent,  and  caused  His 
judge  to  wonder.  It  happened  that  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  was  at  hand,  and  on  such  an  occasion 
it  was  the  custom  to  release  a  prisoner.  The  crowd 
which  stood  around  called  for  the  release  of  a 
certain  Barabbas,  a  robber  and  murderer.  Pilate 
proposed  instead  to  release  Jesus,  knowing  that 
hatred  had  been  the  motive  of  the  high  priests  in 
handing  Him  over.  The  chief  priests  instigated  the 
crowd  to  beg  for  Barabbas.  Pilate  then  asked 
what  they  wished  to  be  done  with  '  the  king  of  the 
Jews,'  and  they  said,  'Crucify  him.'  On  being 
asked  by  Pilate  what  evil  He  had  done,  their  only 
answer  was  to  repeat  the  cry.  Pilate,  being  anxious 
to  please  the  crowd,  gratified  both  their  requests. 
Such  is  Mark's  narrative  of  the  trial,  baldly  stated. 
It  is  so  very  brief  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
other  Evangelists  have  been  able  to  add  to  it. 
Mark  has  nothing  further  to  say  about  Pilate 
except  to  tell  that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  begged 
and  obtained  from  him  the  body  of  Jesus  (1543). 

(2)  Matthew  makes  only  two  additions  of  any 
importance  to  this  narrative.     One  is  the  warning 
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message  sent  to  Pilate,  when  seated  on  the  tri- 
bunal, by  his  wife  (2719).  The  character  of  the 
incident  stamps  it  as  a  reliable  tradition.  The 
second  is  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands  after  he 
had  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Jews  and  the 
wishes  of  the  mob,  and  his  proclamation  of  his 
innocence,  followed  by  the  Jews'  invocation  of  the 
curse  upon  themselves  and  their  children.  At  a 
later  stage  in  the  narrative,  Matthew  alone  (2762ff-) 
gives  the  incident  of  the  deputation  to  Pilate  with 
the  request  for  permission  to  seal  the  tomb,  and  the 
granting  of  that  permission. 

(3)  Lake,  at  the  beginning  of  the  accusation 
before  Pilate,  mentions  the  charge  (232) :  '  We  found 
this  man  jjerverting  our  nation,  and  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  to  Csesar,  and  saying  that  he  himself 
was  an  anointed  king.'  The  first  part  of  this 
charge  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth  (Mk  1217  = 
Mt  22'J1  =  Lk  20'-5).  It  is  Lk.  also  who  mentions 
(234"12)  that  when  Pilate  learned  that  Jesus  was  a 
Galilaean  he  sent  Him  to  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  He  belonged.  Herod  could 
elicit  no  answer  from  Jesus,  and  sent  Him  back  to 
Pilate.  This  exchange  of  courtesy  led  to  a  renewal 
of  the  friendship  between  Pilate  and  Herod,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  some  reason  or  other.  On 
the  return  of  Jesus,  Pilate  is  represented  as  pro- 
claiming His  innocence  and  confirming  it  by  the 
decision  of  Herod. 

(4^  The  Fourth  Gospel  makes  the  following  con- 
tributions to  the  story.  The  informal  questioning 
by  Annas  (1819"24)  is  special  to  Jn.,  which  gives  also 
(1833"38)  a  much  longer  conversation  between  Jesus 
and  Pilate  than  the  others,  in  which  Jesus  explains 
the  nature  of  His  Kingdom.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Pilate  realized  that  Jesus'  Kingdom  was  not  an 
ordinary  kingdom,  else  his  conduct  of  the  case 
would  have  been  entirely  different.  The  section 
194-15  contains  a  further  examination  of  Jesus,  and 
the  terrorizing  of  Pilate  by  the  Jews.  The  Johan- 
nine  account,  as  it  is  the  fullest,  is  also  the  best. 
It  explains  what  is  obscure  in  the  others,  and  brings 
the  whole  situation  before  us  with  startling  vivid- 
ness. John  makes  Pilate  the  author  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross,  and  mentions  his  repudiation  of 
the  Jewish  criticism  of  its  wording. 

The  situation  was  for  Pilate  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult one.  The  Jews  in  authority  were  determined 
that  Jesus  should  die.  Assassination  was  impos- 
sible, because  of  the  people.  They  were  therefore 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  governor's  power.  In 
order  to  get  him  to  sign  the  warrant,  they  had  to 
show  that  Jesus  had  committed  a  crime  worthy  of 
death.  They  had  to  select  a  charge  which  in  their 
opinion  would  leave  Pilate  no  option.  They  seized 
upon  that  of  treason,  a  charge  which  brought  death 
upon  some  of  the  most  influential  Roman  citizens 
during  that  period,  as  the  early  books  of  Tacitus' 
Annals  show.  Pilate  examined  Jesus  on  this 
charge,  and  soon  found  that  this  was  no  case  of 
treason.      A  strong  man  might  have  defied   the 

Erovincials,  and  set  Jesus  at  liberty.  In  doing  so, 
e  would  have  risked  all  his  future  prospects, 
perhaps  his  own  life.  The  procurator  was  in 
reality  only  an  upper  servant  of  the  Emperor, 
and  as  such  could  be  dismissed  and  ruined 
without  appeal.  The  Jews,  when  they  saw  that 
Koman  justice  might  win  and  Jesus  be  released, 
held  over  Pilate  the  threat  of  a  report  to  the 
Emperor  on  his  conduct.  Pilate,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  a  strong  man.  He  yielded,  though  he 
knew  the  accused  was  innocent.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Jesus  was  not  a  Koman  citizen, 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  officer,  merely 
a  subject,  a  slave,  a  chattel.  The  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  precious,  that  of  a  mere  subject  worth- 
less. That  Pilate  had  a  tender  enough  conscience 
or  a  sound  enough  idea  of  justice  to  try  to  save  this 


'slave,'  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit.  He 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made, 
though  doubtless  in  many  respects  a  competent 
governor. 

Little  is  known  of  Pilate's  later  history.  He 
used  armed  force  to  suppress  a  fanatical  movement 
in  Samaria,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
dangered the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  slightest 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  1).  So  many  were  put  to  death 
that  the  Samaritans  appealed  to  Vitellius,  the  then 
governor  of  the  province  of  Syria.  The  governor 
ordered  Pilate  to  Rome,  to  appear  before  the 
Emperor's  council.  Before  he  reached  Rome, 
Tiberius  had  died.  The  result  of  this  no  doubt 
was  that  he  escaped  trial.  Of  his  further  career 
nothing  is  certainly  known,  but  legend  has  natur- 
ally not  neglected  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  of  NT  history.  In  the  Gospel  of  Peter, 
which  belongs  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  he  is  represented  in  a  very  favourable 
light ;  the  author  shows  also  anti-Jewish  ten- 
dencies. As  the  fragment  of  this  Gospel  is  put 
together  almost  entirely  from  the  canonical  Gospels, 
it  yields  in  interest  to  another  apocryphal  work — 
the  Acts  of  Pilate.  In  the  2nd  cent,  the  Church 
began  to  busy  itself  with  its  own  history,  and  to 
build  up  a  defence  of  its  faith  and  practice  on  a 
historical  foundation.  The  person  of  Pilate  was  a 
subject  of  special  interest,  and  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Church  as  a  valuable  witness  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  the  Acts  of  Pilate  he  is 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  and  represented  as  in  the  end 
confessing  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ch.  46).  It 
was  widely  believed  in  ancient  times  that  an  official 
account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  was  sent  by  Pilate  to 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  preserved  in  the  archives 
at  Rome.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  a  report  was 
sent ;  but  this  at  least  we  can  say  with  certainty, 
there  is  no  real  evidence  of  its  existence  or  its  use 
to  be  found  in  any  apocryphal  writing.  Justin  in 
his  (first)  Apology  (chs.  35.  48)  refers  more  than 
once  to  the  Acts  under  Pontius  Pilate.  The  Acts 
of  Pilate  (Gospel  of  Nicodemus)  which  we  possess, 
however,  with  kindred  pieces,  is  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Tertullian  in  his 
Apology  (ch.  21)  speaks  of  the  report  of  Pilate  to 
Tiberius  as  containing  an  account  of  the  miracles, 
condemnation,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  with  the  story  of  the  guard  at  the  grave. 
There  still  exists  in  various  ancient  works  (e.g. 
Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul)  a  so-called  Letter  of  Pilate 
to  Claudius  (or  Tiberius),  which,  though  possibly 
interpolated  at  a  later  date,  gives  an  impression 
of  real  antiquity,  and  is  no  doubt  the  document 
referred  to  by  Tertullian.  As  to  the  date  of  it 
nothing  can  be  said,  except  that  it  is  older  than 
197  A.D.,  the  date  of  the  Apology  of  Tertullian  :  it 
was  probably  written  in  Greek  originally,  though 
it  is  extant  also  in  Latin.  Tertullian  says  (Apol.  5) 
that  Tiberius,  as  the  result  of  a  communication 
from  Palestine,  proposed  to  the  Roman  Senate  that 
Jesus  should  be  recognized  as  a  god,  but  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  motion.  He  further  states  that 
the  Emperor  held  by  his  intention,  and  punished 
those  who  accused  the  Christians.  All  this  must 
be  regarded  as  pure  legend. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Pilate  fell  on  evil  days  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  ultimately  committed 
suicide  (Euseb.  HE  ii.  7,  and  also  in  his  Chronicle). 
Another  account  has  it  that  he  was  beheaded  by 
Tiberius'  order,  but  that  he  repented  before  his 
death.  His  wife  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
become  a  Christian,  on  the  strength,  no  doubt,  of 
the  warning  which  St.  Matthew  records  that  she 
gave  to  her  husband.  It  is  told  that  Pilate  appeared 
before  the  Emperor  to  stand  his  trial,  wearing  the 
tunic  of  Jesus,  and  that  this  tunic  acted  as  a  charm 
to   protect  him   from  the  anger  of    his  Imperial 
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master.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been  first  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  but  the  evil  spirits  so  haunted  the 
spot  as  to  terrorize  the  populous  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  conveyed  to  Vienne  in  the  South  of 
France  and  sunk  in  the  Rhone.  Here  also  the  evil 
spirits  proved  troublesome,  and  the  body  was  re- 
moved to  the  territory  of  Lausanne  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  was  sunk  and  walled  up  in  a  deep  pit  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  The  best  known  legend 
connects  itself  with  that  country,  and  the  mountain 
still  known  as  Pilatus.  The  corpse  is  said  to  rest 
in  a  lake  on  the  mountain  side,  whence  it  comes 
forth  periodically  and  goes  through  the  act  of 
washing  its  hands.  The  Coptic  Church  reveres 
Pilate  as  a  saint  and  martyr  (June  25th). 
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(Stuttgart,  1S88) ;  A.  Taylor  Innes,  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ :  a 
Legal  Monograph  (Edinburgh,  1899);  G.  Rosadi,  The  Trial  of 
Jesus  (London,  1905);  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  1st  ser.  292  ff. ; 
Expositor,  ii.  viii.  [1884]  107,  vi.  ii.  [1900]  59 ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Serm.  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  91 ;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Son  of 
Man,  33 ;  W.  H.  Simcox,  The  Cessation  of  Prophecy,  287  ;  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Visions  of  Sin,  185;  for  the  early  apocryphal  literature, 
see  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatus- Akten  kritisch  untersucht  (1871) ; 
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Alex.  Souter. 

PILGRIM. — 1.  Although  the  word  is  not  found 
in  the  Gospels,  they  constantly  indicate  the  place 
of  the  annual  pilgrimages  in  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  people.  There  is  always  an  air  of  move- 
ment over  the  scenes,  and  a  frequent  change  of 
setting  in  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  ;  they 
are  constantly  moving  to  and  fro  as  the  festivals 
come  round.  The  parents  of  Jesus  kept  this  cus- 
tom, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  Jesus  made  with  them 
His  first  (?)  pilgrimage  (Lk  241"49).  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  there  are  many  references  to  other  visits 
to  the  feasts  (Jn  2]i  51  714  1022  ll55- 56).  No  mention 
is  made  of  them  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  Jesus  had  often  made 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  caravans  of 
pilgrims  (cf.  Mt  2337).  The  custom  explains  the 
rapidity  with  which  news  spread ;  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  become  a  familiar  word  in  such  places 
as  Jericho  on  the  main  route  (Lk  1837,38).  The  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  made  among  pilgrims. 
There  is  an  implied  contrast  where  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  went  in  silence  before  His  disciples  ;  pilgrims 
marched  with  song  and  rejoicing  (Ps  424),  but 
silence  and  fear  marked  the  disciples  (Mk  1032). 
The  multitudes  who  hailed  Jesus  as  He  entered 
Jerusalem  included  many  Galilrean  pilgrims,  not 
without  a  certain  local  pride  (Mt  219,  Jn  1212). 
The  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Samaritan  village 
(Lk  1711-12)  was  due  to  their  knowledge  that  Jesus 
and  His  band,  though  taking  the  less  familiar  route, 
were  pilgrims  to  the  hated  Jerusalem  (Edersheim, 
Jesus  the  Messiah  [abridged  ed.  of  LT],  p.  297). 
In  estimating  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian 
faith,  especially  amongst  the  Dispersion,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  strangers,  such  as  Simon  of 
Cyrene  (Lk  23-6),  would  be  at  the  feast,  and  would 
carry  away  some  knowledge  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  the  Apostolic  message. 

2.  These  pilgrim  experiences  illustrate  some  of 
the  words  of  Jesus.  The  disciple  must  travel 
through  the  world  with  heart  detached  and  his 
treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  (Lk  1233,  Mt  619).  His 
must  be  the  straitened  way,  not  the  broad  path 
(Mt  713) ;  to  follow  in  the  way  he  must  give  up  all 
(Mk  1029,  Mt  1929).  In  their  missionary  journeys  the 
disciples  have  the  equipment  and  the  mobility  of 
pilgrims  (Mt  109  etc.).  The  would-be  disciple  must 
expect  to  be  homeless  (820).  The  disciples  are  to 
be  sojourners  who  guard  against  the  dangers  of 
an  alien  world  from  which  they  must  be  detached 


(cf.  He  ll13,  1  P  211,  where  the  word  '  pilgrim ' 
[irapeTriSrifjios]  is  used).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus 
denies  (Jn  421)  that  the  annual  pilgrimage  will  be 
an  abiding  necessity.  Everywhere  He  speaks  of 
Himself  as  sojourning  in  the  world  for  a  Divine 
purpose  (814  1628  1337) ;  the  disciples  must  so  look 
upon  their  life  (1235  1716).  They  are  in  the  world, 
but  not  of  it  (17W-W  15'") ;  their  true  home  would 
be  in  God.  But  even  in  their  earthly  life  they 
would  be  in  one  of  the  mansions  (/xoval)  of  the 
Father's  house  (142).  At  intervals  along  the  road 
stood  the  caravanserais  where  travellers  lodged. 
The  disciples  were  like  travellers,  and  His  com- 
panionship had  hitherto  cheered  them.  Now  He 
must  leave  them  that  He  might  go  forward  ;  but 
when  they  arrived  He  would  be  waiting  for  them. 
(See  D.  Smith,  The  Days  of  His  Flesh,  p.  449).  To 
complete  the  thought  of  life  as  a  pilgrimage,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  journey  is  through  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Father's  Kingdom  to  the 
centre.     See,  further,  art.  Feasts. 

Literature. — Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3  ;  Schiirer,  BJP  11.  ii.  51,  220 ; 
Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  vi.  ;  A.  S.  Laidlaw,  '  The  Priest  and 
the  Pilgrim'  in  ExpT  xi.  (1900)  345.  E.  SHILLITO. 

PILLOW. — Mk  438  eirl  to  irpoo-KedtdXaiov  Kadevduv, 
RV  '  the  cushion. '  The  Gr.  word  occurs  in  LXX, 
Ezk  1318-  20  (probably  '  fillets '  used  as  amulets,  A.  B. 
Davidson,  JEsekiel,  89),  1  Es  38  (pillow  of  Darius). 
Originally  it  meant  a  pillow  for  the  head,  but  it 
came  to  be  used  for  any  cushion  (cf.  the  English 
use  of  '  kerchief,'  originally  a  covering/or  the  head, 
as  found  in  'neckerchief,'  'handkerchief').  Pollux 
(Onomast.  x.  40)  says  that  the  poet  Cratinus,  in 
his  Horm,  used  it  of  the  sailor's  cushion  (to  vauriKov 
vTrrjpeo-iov) ;  and  Hesychius,  s.v.  irorlKpavov,  further 
defines  it  as  'the  leathern  cushion  (t6  depp.&TiKov 
inrnpio-iov)  on  which  the  rowers  sit.' 

'  To  mitigate  the  roughness  of  the  beams  or  other  seats,  every 
rower  was  provided  with  a  cushion,  which  he  carried  about 
w'th  him  from  ship  to  ship'  (Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Ships,  47). 
The  following  passage  in  the  Stratiotai  (v.)  of  the  poet  Her- 
mippus  illustrates  this  :  '  'Tis  time  now  to  come  along  with  me, 
taking  the  rowlocks  and  a  cushion,  that  leaping  on  board  thou 
mayest  ply  the  dashing  oar.' 

Little  is  known  about  fishing-boats  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  (Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  367"  ;  Encyc. 
Bibl.  iv.  4481  ;  Smith's  DB  iii.  1285).  The  fisher- 
men's belongings  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  are 
the  boat  itself  (Lk  53,  Jn  213),  with  the  accompany- 
ing small  boat  ( Jn  218),  the  two  kinds  of  nets  (Mt 
418  1347),  the  hook  (1737),  the  baskets  (1348),  the 
fisher's  coat  (Jn  217),  and  the  cushion.  It  is  clear 
that  the  condition  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  was  considerably  removed  from  one 
of  absolute  poverty ;  we  have  other  evidences  of 
this  in  Mk  l20  ('the  hired  servants'),  Lk  8s, 
Mk  154M-  (Salome,  one  of  those  who  '  ministered  of 
their  substance '),  Jn  1927  (cf.  Speaker's  Com.  i.  203, 
ii.  276) ;  Jos.  Vita,  33,  BJ  III.  x.  1. 

The  to  before  irpoo-Kecp&\a.Lov  seems  to  imply  that 
the  cushion  was  one  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  the 
boat's  furniture,  while  its  position  '  in  the  stern ' 
suggests  that  the  disciples  were  in  the  habit  of 
resting  on  it  by  turns  during  the  night  fishing  (Lk 
55,  Jn  213).  It  is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  it 
had  been  placed  there  specially  for  our  Lord's 
accommodation.  On  starting  to  cross  the  lake,  He 
seated  Himself  on  '  the  cushion  in  the  stern ' ;  and 
there,  being  wearied  with  prolonged  teaching,  He 
soon  fell  into  a  sleep  so  profound  that  not  even  the 
tumult  of  the  elements  was  sufficient  to  disturb  it. 
'  Sleep  is  attributed  to  our  Lord  in  this  context 
only  ;  but  it  is  probably  implied  in  Mk  l35,  and  in 
passages  which  describe  His  vigils  as  if  they  were 
exceptional'  (Swete,  St.  Mark,  85).  Bushnell 
compares  in  a  striking  way  the  sleep  of  Adam  in 
Paradise  with  that  of  Jesus  in  the  storm  (Christ 
and  His  Salvation,  127).     See  also  art.  CUSHION. 


PINNACLE 


PITY 


367 


Literature. — Stephanus,  Thesaurus  Grceece  Linguce(ed.  Hase 
and  Dindorf) ;  Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Ships,  1895  ;  Hastings'  and 
other  Bible  Dictionaries.  JAMES  DONALD. 


PINNACLE  occurs  only  in  Mt  45 1|  Lk  49.  The 
word  (irrepvyiov)  so  rendered  means  'a  little  wing,' 
and  refers  to  some  lofty  point  about  the  Temple, 
from  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  invited  by 
the  tempter  to  cast  Himself  down.  The  word  used 
for  'temple'  in  both  passages  (Up6v)  denotes  the 
whole  enclosure,  and  not  merely  the  Temple  build- 
ing proper  {vads).  The  '  pinnacle  '  may  therefore  be 
sought  for  anywhere  within  the  Temple  precincts. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,'  that  there  was  a  definite  point 
well  known  by  this  name  when  the  Evangelists 
wrote  ;  but  now  we  are  in  some  uncertainty  as  to 
where  it  was  situated.  Some  understand  the  apex 
of  the  roof  of  the  Temple  building  to  be  meant. 
Others  suggest  the  roof  of  Solomon's  Porch,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Temple  area.  But  if  '  the  pinnacle ' 
was  not  the  summit  of  the  Temple  proper,  the  most 
likely  position  for  it  is  the  battlement  of  the  Royal 
Portico,  which  ran  from  east  to  west  across  the 
south  end  of  the  enclosure,  on  the  precipitous  edge 
of  a  deep  valley.  Josephus  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  5)  says 
of  this  portico  :  '  While  the  valley  was  very  deep, 
and  its  bottom  could  not  be  seen  if  you  looked  from 
above  into  the  depth,  this  further  vastly  high  eleva- 
tion of  the  cloister  stood  upon  that  height,  insomuch 
that  if  any  one  looked  down  from  the  top  of  the 
battlements,  or  down  both  these  altitudes,  he  would 
be  giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such  an 
immense  depth.'  By  '  both  these  altitudes,'  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  Josephus  means  the  height  of  the 
precipice  plus  the  height  of  the  portico  which 
crowned  it.  As  the  top  of  the  portico,  according 
to  Josephus,  was  100  feet  above  the  pavement,  the 
drop  from  this  elevation  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron  Valley  would  be  about  300  feet ;  and  if 
'  the  pinnacle,'  as  some  suppose,  was  a  turret  or 
spire  at  the  eastern  end,  marking  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  then  its  height  would 
have  to  be  added  to  this  vertical  distance. 

The  Church  historian  Hegesippus  (A.D.  160),  as 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (HE  ii.  23),  gives  an  account  of 
the  death  of  James  the  Lord's  brother,  who,  he 
says,  was  cast  down  by  the  Jews  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple  (vads — the  Temple  proper).  If  this 
statement  were  reliable,  it  would  be  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  first  supposition  mentioned  above  ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  story  is  doubtful, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Hegesippus, 
writing  nearly  a  century  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  knew  any  better  than  we  do  where 
'the  .pinnacle'  really  was.  There  is  still,  there- 
fore, a  choice  of  views.  On  the  one  hand,  the  apex 
of  the  Temple  proper  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
loftiest  point  of  the  whole  group  of  buildings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  battlement  of  the  Royal  Portico 
would  afford  the  deepest  and  sheerest  fall,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  '  the  pinnacle ' 
was  situated  here.  James  Patrick. 

PIPE  (a6\£ai). — The  verb  is  found  only  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  ll17  ||  Lk  732),  where  the  children  say  : 
'  We  have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced. ' 
The  noun  ai\6s  is  found  in  1  Co  147.  The  pipe  was 
a  wind  instrument.  It  was  perforated  with  two, 
three,  or  four  holes,  and  was  either  single  or  double. 
The  single  form  was  played  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally ;  in  the  latter  case  the  word  'flute'  would 
be  a  better  rendering.  The  single  instrument  was 
played  with  two  hands,  the  double  with  one  hand 
for  each  pipe.  Its  range  was  naturally  limited, 
its  music  monotonous.  The  word  'ugdb,  also 
tr.  by  RV  '  pipe,'  in  the  Targums  was  an  instru- 
ment of  similar  structure,  and  has  been  translated 


by  the  Vulg.  organum  and  AV  '  organ '  (Gn  421, 
Job  2112  3031,  Ps  1504).  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

PIT  (j368vvos,  <pp£ap). — In  the  Gospels  fiddwos  is 
used  only  of  a  place  into  which  animals  or  men 
might  stumble  by  accident  (Mt  1211),  or  in  conse- 
quence of  blindness  (Mt  1514,  Lk  639,  AV  'ditch,' 
but  RV  '  pit').  This  might  mean  any  opening  or 
hollow  dug  in  the  ground.  In  Lk  145  |l  Mt  12", 
however,  <ppiap  is  used,  so  that  here  we  should, 
perhaps,  understand  '  pit '  as  an  empty  cistern,  or 
artificial  well.  These  are  seldom  covered  in  the 
East  or  guarded  in  any  way.  In  the  neighbour-' 
hood  of  towns  and  villages,  especially  those  that 
have  fallen  on  decay,  they  are  often  the  cause  of 
serious  accidents  to  unwary  pedestrians.  In  the 
Apocalypse  <pptap  appears  as  the  bottomless  abode 
of  '  the  beast '  and  his  unholy  hosts  (Rev  91  178  etc.). 

W  Ewing. 

PITCHER  (Kepd/uov). — An  earthenware  jar  with 
one  or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for 
carrying  water  (Gn  2415,  Jg  716,  is ;  RV  and  AV 
'  pitcher ').  The  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the 
Gospels  is  in  Mk  1413 1|  Lk  2210,  in  the  directions 
given  by  our  Lord  for  securing  a  room  for  the 
Paschal  meal.  It  has  been  alleged  (Speak.  Com. 
Lk  2210  note)  that  the  sign  of  the  pitcher  was  not 
so  accidental  as  it  appears.  '  According  to  Jewish 
usage,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  [of  the  month 
Nisan],  before  the  stars  appeared  in  heaven,  every 
father  of  a  family  was  to  go  to  the  well  to  draw 
pure  water,  with  which  the  unleavened  bread  was 
kneaded.  It  was  a  real  rite  which  they  per- 
formed. .  ,  .'  But  apart  altogether  from  the 
chronological  inaccuracy, — the  disciples  must  have 
entered  Jerusalem  early  in  the  day  (Mk  1417,  Mt 
2620), — this  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  Mk  1414 
and  Lk  2211,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  head  of  the  house,  who  has  been  identified  in 
turn  with  John  Mark,  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  and 
Nicodemus,  is  not  the  bearer  of  the  pitcher. 

There  is,  however,  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  pitcher  was  being  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  unleavened  bread,  the  making  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  putting  away  of  leaven  from  the 
houses,  was  part  of  the  work  in  which  many 
hundreds  in  Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  VI.  ix.  3)  must 
have  been  employed  on  that  day  ;  but  the  demand 
for  water  for  ordinary  purposes  alone  will  suggest 
the  inference  that  in  a  city  whose  population  was 
so  enormously  increased,  the  pitcher  borne  by  this 
slave  could  not  be  distinctive. 

Whatever  the  probability  of  recognizing  or  of 
not  recognizing  the  sign,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  whole  incident  remains  unaffected. 
For  all  time  the  pitcher  will  be  a  sign  not  of  the 
need  for  secrecy  and  sealed  orders,  nor  even  of  the 
prescience  of  Christ,  though  that  is  abundantly 
proved,  but  rather  of  the  faith  of  the  two  disciples. 
Here  also  is  presented  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine, 
the  overruling  of  common  events  for  Divine  ends, 
a  demonstration  of  the  power  that  is  laid  under 
service  to  faith.  Blessing  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  as  in  the  greatest  crises  of  the  soul,  is 
attainable  only  by  implicit  and  unquestioning  con- 
fidence in  the  Master  mind. 

Literature.— Art.  'Pitcher'  in  Hastings'  DB;  S.  Cox,  Ex- 
positions, iv.  321 ;  the  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  ad  locc. ; 
the  various  Lives  of  Christ.  ALEX.  A.  DuNCAN. 

PITY. — This  word  occurs  once  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  1833  AV)  as  tr.  of  £\eew  •  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  translators  '  that 
we  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformity  of 
phrasing  or  to  an  identity  of  words,'  since  the  same 
word  4\(€ o)  is  rendered  by  '  have  compassion '  in 
the  verse  immediately  before,  as  elsewhere. 


1.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  four  different  words 
occur  which  carry  with  them  the  notion  of  '  pity ' 
or  '  compassion  ' :  air\ayxvi^ofi.ai  (o-irX&yxva),  i\ei<a 
(l\eos  and  Acij/iwy),  <rv\\vir£op.cu,  and  oUrlpfUiiv. 

Of  these,  the  first  three  are  used  with  reference  to  Jesus  :  (1) 
<rTk<z?xti&iu.Ki,  '  moved  with  compassion,'  found  in  Mt  936  141-* 
J532  18^7,  Mk  1^1  6->*  8'2,  Lk  713  ;  (2)  ixis'u,  used  in  Mk  519  by  0ur 
Lord  Himself  to  describe  His  own  work  in  the  cure  of  the 
demoniac,  'and  hath  had  compassion  on  thee,'  xect  yiXi^a-iv  <rt ; 
(3)  ituXAuWoak*/,  Mk  35,  tr.  '  being  grieved  (for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts).'  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  NT,  but  is  used 
by  Herodotus  and  elsewhere  with  the  significance  of  having 
pity  or  compassion  (see  Liddell  and  Scott). 

By  their  usage  in  these  passages  the  Synoptics 
plainly  declare  that  in  His  manifestation  of  human 
nature  our  Saviour  was  drawn  towards  suffering 
humanity  by  that  Divine  gift  of  pity  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  higher  feelings  : 
sickness,  sorrow,  being  like  tired  sheep,  even 
bodily  hunger,  filled  Him  with  compassion  for 
the  suffering  ones, — while  in  the  solitary  use  of 
tTv\\vweo/j.cu  alluded  to  above  to  describe  His  feel- 
ing at  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  receive  truth, 
we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  give  to  the  word  its 
classical  meaning  of  'pity,'  when  we  remember 
the  outburst  of  weeping  which  accompanied  His 
wail  over  Jerusalem  (Lk  1941).  And  while  Him- 
self manifesting  forth  pity  towards  men  and  in- 
culcating the  same  feeling  on  His  disciples,  He 
also  most  clearly  taught  them  to  think  of  His 
Father  in  heaven  as  One  moved  with  compassion 
for  His  earthly  family.  The  '  tender  mercy  of  our 
God '  in  the  Benedictus  (Lk  l78)  is  the  thought 
illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
who  was  '  moved  with  compassion '  (to-irXayxvladi)) 
at  the  sight  of  the  wounded  man  (Lk  1033) ;  as  in 
that  of  the  king  who  forgave  the  debtor,  being 
'  moved  with  compassion '  (<nr\ayxvt.o-deis,  Mt  1827) ; 
and  even  more  strikingly  so  in  the  description  of 
the  father  of  the  Prodigal,  who,  when  he  saw  his 
son  returning,  iffirXayxvio-Ot)  kcu  Spa/iwv  iirtweiTev  iirl 
tov  Tpaxv^ov  avrov  (Lk  1520).  So  also  the  solitary 
use  of  olKTipntov  in  the  Gospels  (used  again  only  in 
Ja  511)  is  found  in  our  Saviour's  exhortation,  '  Be 
ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merci- 
ful '  ;  yivecrde  otKripfiovei  KaOuis  6  irarrip  vp.Q>v  oiKTipp.uiv 
4<rrl  (Lk  6s6). 

It  is  true  that  in  speaking  of  God  as  the  '  Merciful  One '  our 
Saviour  was  repeating  what  is  a  familiar  thought  in  the  OT. 
0?n"],  '  compassionate,'  is  there  used  exclusively  as  an  epithet  of 
God  (Dt  431),  while  in  Sir  5019  we  already  find  the  simple  mrrj 
as  a  name  of  God  (see  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  204) ;  but  in 
our  Saviour's  teaching  we  recognize  a  new  fulness  and  meaning 
in  the  thought  that  would  have  been  impossible  for  men  to 
grasp  before  He  came  who  could  say,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father '  (Jn  149). 

2.  The  teaching  of  St.  John's  Gospel. — It  is  strik- 
ing that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  we  never  find  any  word 
used  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  '  pity '  or  '  com- 
passion ' ;  Christ  is  never  described  as  '  merciful ' 
or  as  '  showing  mercy,'  nor  does  He  so  speak  of  the 
Father ;  while  even  the  exhortation  to  mercy  as  a 
duty  of  man  to  man  is  not  found  there. 

Can  we  give  a  reason  for  this  ?  or  is  the  omission 
purely  accidental  ?  We  believe  the  reason  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  St.  John's  mind  the  thought  of 
'  pity '  is  absorbed  in  that  of  '  love. ' 

To  St.  John  was  given  the  task  of  presenting 
the  life  of  Christ  upon  earth  in  all  its  eternal  mean- 
ing. The  human  idea  of  pity,  as  a  feeling  called 
forth  by  man's  needs,  is  but  one  manifestation  of 
love.  St.  John  does  not  stop  to  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  both  pitied  and  also  loved  men,  but  in  pass- 
ing at  once  to  the  thought  of  love  as  the  bond  of 
union  between  God  and  man  manifested  forth  in 
the  Saviour's  life  upon  earth,  he  naturally  ascribes 
to  it  those  actions  that  the  Saviour's  contemporaries 
had  felt  as  acts  of  mercy.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  we  may  take  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
Here  is  a  miracle  performed  for  those  who  knew 


more  of  Christ  than  merely  that  '  He  pitied  them.' 
The  familiar  cry  for  help,  found  so  often  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  {iX^rjaov  quels),  is  not  the  message 
sent  by  the  sisters,  but  instead,  it  is  a  direct  appeal 
to  love — 'He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick'  (Jn  ll3). 
The  delay  in  giving  the  prompt  relief  which  pity 
would  ask  for  is  explained  by  '  Now  Jesus  loved 
Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus'  (ll5).  At  the 
sight  of  the  sorrow  of  those  about  Him  we  are  told 
'  Jesus  wept ' ;  but  the  Evangelist  apparently  has- 
tened to  add  the  remark  of  the  Jews, '  Behold  how  he 
loved  him,'  that  the  thought  of  His  love  should  even 
here  swallow  up  that  of  mere  pity.  And  this  fuller 
presentation  of  Christ's  feelings  for  men,  he  shows, 
had  also  been  accompanied  by  a  teaching  of  Christ, 
both  as  regards  man's  duty  to  his  fellow  and  also 
God's  attitude  towards  the  world,  which  went  far 
beyond  what  had  been  already  recorded  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  St.  Luke  had  preserved  the 
saying,  '  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,'  but  St.  John 
was  the  first  to  record  how  his  Master  had  taught, 
'  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  That  ye  love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you '  (1334). 

Christians  had  already  in  their  hands  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  which  spoke  of  God  as  the  '  Merciful 
One,'  but  now  St.  John  records  words  which  tell 
them  not  of  a  merciful  God,  but  of  a  loving  Father 
(Jn  318  1423  etc.).  It  is  true  that  even  this  concep- 
tion of  God  is  found  in  the  OT,  but  a  perusal  of 
the  passages  in  which  '  the  love  of  God,'  or  God  as 
'loving,'  are  spoken  of,  will  show  that  such  are 
always  equivalent  to  the  '  pity '  of  God,  or  God  as 
'pitiful,' — that  is,  in  direct  relationship  to  man  as 
a  needy  creature.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however, 
the  thought  is  altogether  different :  the  Father 
loves  men  with  the  same  love  with  which  He  loves 
the  Son  (1726);  that  same  feeling  of  real  affection 
with  which  Christ  had  let  them  feel  He  regarded 
them,  He  taught  them  was  also  the  feeling  of  His 
Father  towards  them  (1421-  23  1626f-).  The  common 
bond  of  fellowship  between  Christ  and  the  Father 
and  between  man  and  God  through  the  Son  was  the 
power  of  the  Divine  love  ( 1726).  But  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  omission  of  the 
thought  of  pity  in  this  Gospel,  its  very  omission 
leads  us  to  see  how  St.  John  supplies  what  might  be 
felt  as  a  want,  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  another 
particular. 

How  are  men  to  think  of  that  pitiful,  gracious 
Saviour  who  in  His  own  life  was  so  sorely  tried 
and  afflicted?  Now  noivhere  in  the  Gospels — nor 
indeed  in  any  passage  of  the  NT — is  Christ  pre- 
sented to  men  as  an  object  of  pity.  The  thought 
that  seems  to  underlie  the  words  of  some  well- 
known  hymns,  and  even  Is  53,  is  not  found  in  the 
NT.  Pity  is  the  demand  for  help,  and  as  an  object 
of  our  help  Christ  never  appealed  to  men.  On  the 
contrary,  He  said  to  the  women,  'Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me '  (Lk  2328) ;  and  to  the 
disciple  Peter,  'Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? '  (Mt  2653).  To 
the  Father  alone  He  cries,  '  If  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me'  (Mt  2639).  But  if  we  are  not 
allowed  to  pity  the  suffering  Saviour,  are  we  to 
view  His  passion  with  indifference  ?  St.  John 
clearly  and  abundantly  answers  this  question. 
While  the  mystery  of  pain  is  not  revealed,  the 
message  of  the  Saviour's  agony  is  declared  to  be 
the  proof  to  mankind  of  His  and  His  Father's  love. 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends'  (1513).  That  love 
manifested  in  dying  is  the  same  love  spoken  of 
in  316  1627  1726. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  presentation  of 
the  Passion  which  moves  our  pity  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Gospel  (see,  for  a  strong  indictment  against 
such,  Buskin's  Lectures  on  Art,  ii.  §§  56,  57) ;  but 
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even  if  we  hesitate  to  accept  this,  we  must  confess 
that  unless  we  are  led  through  pity  to  understand 
love,  the  message  of  pity  has  failed.  '  We  must 
look  through  the  suffering  to  the  triumph. 
The  crucifix  with  the  dead  Christ  obscures  our 
faith.  Our  thoughts  rest  not  upon  a  dead,  but 
upon  a  living  Christ.  The  closed  eye  and  the 
bowed  head  are  not  the  true  marks  of  Him  who 
reigns  from  the  Cross,  who  teaches  us  to  see 
through  every  sign  of  weakness  the  fulfilment  of 
His  own  words,  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  (Westcott,  The 
Victory  of  the  Cross,  vi.,  which  see  throughout). 

Litbrature.— Trench,  NT  Synonfi,  160  if-,  361;  Westcott  on 
He  1028 ;  Lightfoot  on  Ph  18  and  21 ;  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.vv.  ; 
also  Maclear  on  Mk  35  (Cambr.  Bible  for  Schools) ;  Butler,  Serm. 
v.  vi. ;  T.  G.  Selby,  The  God  of  the  Frail  (1902),  p.  1. 

J.  B.  Beistow. 
PLACE  OP  TOLL.— See  Receipt  of  Custom. 

PLAGUE. — The  word  '  plague '  is  used  in  the 
Gospels  to  render  the  Greek  word  fiao-Ti£,  which 
means  a  whip  or  scourge  (cf.  Ac  2224,  He  ll36).  In 
the  Apocalypse  the  word  Tr\-rryfi,  from  which  the 
English  word  is  formed,  is  exclusively  used.  In  the 
Gospels  the  word  occurs  only  four  times  (Mk  310 
529.  34  an(j  Lk:  7al).  In  each  of  these  passages  it  is 
used  of  distressing  bodily  disease,  and  carries  the 
implication  that  such  afflictions  are  Divine  chas- 
tisements. The  word  is  therefore  used  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  bubonic 
■  disease  which  is  the  scourge  of  India  to-day.  See 
art.  Disease.  W.  W  Holdsworth. 

PLAN. — 1.  Did  Jesus  enter  on  His  ministry  with 
a  deliberate  plan  ? — If  so,  what  was  its  nature,  and 
how  far  was  it  subsequently  modified  by  the  pres- 
sure of  events?  These  questions,  of  the  first 
importance  for  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  story,  are  doubly  complicated  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  records  and  by  the  mystery  in 
which  our  Lord's  self-consciousness  is  shrouded. 

The  Fourth  Evangelist,  looking  back  on  the 
Saviour's  life  when  it  had  now  receded  into  the 
distance,  sees  in  it,  from  first  to  last,  the  unfolding 
of  a  vast  design.  He  represents  Jesus  as  bending 
outward  circumstances  to  His  will,  and  moving 
forward,  without  haste  and  without  rest,  towards 
the  set  'hour'  in  which  His  purpose  would  fulfil 
itself.  He  assumes,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
future  development  of  the  Church  was  foreseen 
and  directed  by  Jesns  Himself.  All  had  happened 
in  accordance  with  a  Divine  plan,  already  de- 
termined on  before  the  Word  became  flesh.  This 
Johannine  view  is  largely  the  result  of  theological 
reflexion,  but  it  also  arises  in  part  from  a  feeling 
which  still  impresses  itself  on  every  reader  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  There  is  a  harmony  and  com- 
pleteness in  this  Life  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  others.  The  events  appear  to  follow  each 
other  in  inevitable  sequence,  as  if  they  had  all 
been  ordered  beforehand  in  a  conscious  plan. 

It  cannot  be  assumed,  however,  that  this  inward 
necessity  which  we  now  discern  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  clearly  present  to  His  own  mind.  Such  an 
assumption  seems  to  be  precluded  by  the  prayer 
"n  Gethsemane,  which  appears  to  imply  that  our 
Lord  was  uncertain,  almost  to  the  very  end,  of  the 
Father's  will  concerning  Him.  The  absolute  faith 
in  God  which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  that 
prayer  was  at  all  times  the  chief  motive  in  the  life 
of  Jesus.  In  the  face  of  a  great  darkness  He 
surrendered  Himself  utterly  to  the  will  of  God, 
assured  that  it  would  lead  Him  wisely.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  programme  which  He  had 
set  before  Him,  He  was  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  change  or  abandon  it,  if  God  should  so  direct 
Him.  This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  any 
vol.  11. — 24 


attempt  to  discover  His  inward  purposes.  The 
dogmatic  conception  that  Jesus  knew  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  gave  mechanical  fulfilment  to  a 
prearranged  plan,  is  not  only  untrue  to  facts,  but 
destroys  the  whole  moral  worth  and  significance 
of  the  Divine  life. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  at  least  equally  unwarrant- 
able to  construe  the  life  as  nothing  but  the  un- 
foreseen result  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  It  has 
been  argued  from  the  notices  which  describe  the 
beginning  of  the  ministry  (and  more  particularly 
from  Mt  417),  that  Jesus  at  the  outset  had  no  dis- 
tinctive plan.  As  a  disciple  of  John,  He  took  up 
the  Baptist's  work  after  he  had  been  cast  into 
prison,  and  awoke  gradually  to  a  new  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  a  sense  of  His  own 
special  calling.  According  to  this  view,  His  Messi- 
anic work  was  in  a  manner  thrust  upon  Him,  and 
was  never  followed  out  deliberately  except  perhaps 
for  a  brief  season  at  the  very  close.  Granting, 
however,  that  the  appearance  of  John  may  have 
given  the  immediate  impulse  to  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it,  in 
any  sense,  produced  it.  The  connexion  between 
John  and  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  at  most  a 
casual  one.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  two 
teachers  ever  met  before  the  Baptism,  and  John's 
imprisonment  must  have  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  From  the  beginning,  moreover, 
the  contrast  between  the  work  of  Jesus  and  that 
of  John  was  the  subject  of  common  remark.  It 
was  recognized  that  the  new  Teacher  was  not 
merely  continuing  the  movement  of  His  prede- 
cessor, but  had  begun  another  movement,  different 
in  its  aim  and  character.  The  facts  of  the  narra- 
tive all  bear  out  the  only  conjecture  which  is 
psychologically  probable,  that  Jesus  in  His  years 
of  retirement  had  already  planned  out  an  inde- 
pendent mission.  What  He  owed  to  the  Baptist 
was  merely  the  occasion  of  declaring  Himself  and 
carrying  His  purpose  into  action. 

2.  We  assume,  then,  that  Jesus  took  up  His 
ministry  deliberately,  with  a  programme,  more  or 
less  definite,  already  formed  in  His  mind.  Was 
the  Messianic  claim  an  original  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme ?  We  have  here  the  crucial  issue  on 
which  the  whole  question  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  may 
be  said  to  hinge. 

That  Jesus  declared  Himself  the  Messiah  is 
established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  of  His 
trial  and  crucifixion.  The  process  against  Him 
can  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  He 
had  laid  open  claim  to  the  Messianic  office.  It 
has  been  maintained,  however,  by  several  modern 
writers  (e.g.  A.  Reville)  that  this  claim  was  an 
after-thought.  The  first  intention  of  Jesus  wa», 
they  say,  simply  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  the  assumption  of  Messiahship  was  forced 
upon  Him  by  the  failure  of  His  original  message. 
In  order  to  retrieve  His  declining  cause,  He  con- 
sented, though  against  His  will,  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  national  hope,  and  appeared  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  declared  Messiah. 

It  may  indeed  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  Gospels, 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry  Jesus  was 
silent  regarding  His  Messianic  claim.  But  the 
evidence  is  almost  conclusive  that  He  only  held  it 
in  reserve,  and  intended  from  the  first  to  make  it. 
(1)  The  Messianic  hope  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  From  the 
moment  that  He  knew  Himself  called  by  God  to 
inaugurate  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  must  have  recog- 
nized His  title  to  the  office  of  Messiah.  No  other 
form  was  possible,  under  Jewish  modes  of  thought, 
by  which  He  might  express  to  Himself  His  own 
relation  to  the  Kingdom.  (2)  The  accounts  of  His 
earliest  teaching  all  lay  stress  on  the  authority 


with  which  He  spoke,  reflecting  in  His  manner  of 
utterance  the  consciousness  of  a  unique  personal 
dignity  (Mt  729,  Mk  l27).  This  sense  of  authority 
is  especially  marked  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
with  its  repeated  'I  say  unto  you.'  It  seems 
evident  that  even  while  confining  Himself  to  the 
role  of  teacher,  Jesus  was  fully  aware  that  He  was 
much  more.  As  yet  He  made  no  open  claim  to 
the  place  of  Messiah,  but  the  knowledge  that  it 
belonged  to  Him  coloured  His  whole  action  and 
thought.  (3)  At  Csesarea  Philippi,  when  He  at 
last  broke  the  silence,  He  elicited  a  spontaneous 
confession  from  His  disciples.  If  the  incident  has 
been  rightly  reported  (and  few  passages  in  the 
Gospels  bear  stronger  marks  of  authenticity),  we 
are  compelled  to  infer  that,  while  concealing  His 
claim,  He  had  only  been  waiting  till  tlr  disciples 
should  recognize  it  of  themselves.  In  His  previous 
intercourse  with  them  He  had  been  leading  them, 
step  by  step,  to  this  final  recognition.  His  choice 
of  the  title  '  Son  of  Man '  may  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a  like  motive.  The  title  was  ambiguous, 
and  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  more  explicit 
title  ;  but  it  served  to  awaken  reflexion,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  definite  claim  to  Messiahship. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that 
Jesus  intended  from  the  first  to  declare  Himself, 
and  that  His  silence  was  part  of  His  deliberate 
plan.  The  two  chief  motives  that  weighed  with 
Him  can  be  gathered,  almost  with  certainty,  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  (1)  He 
had  resolved  on  a  method  of  working  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  people  had  immediately 
known  Him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Kingdom,  as  He 
conceived  it,  was  a  spiritual  magnitude,  and  He 
could  fulfil  it  only  by  effecting  an  inward  change 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  As  Messiah,  He 
would  have  been  committed  at  once  to  action  of  a 
conspicuous  nature,  and  could  never  have  pursued 
His  work  of  teaching,  healing,  comforting.  The 
story  of  the  Temptation,  which  probably  rests  on 
some  authentic  communication  of  Jesus  to  His 
disciples,  represents  Him  as  choosing  between  the 
two  methods  of  activity  which  were  open  to  Him 
at  the  outset.  He  decided  to  trust  Himself  to  the 
purely  spiritual  forces,  and  His  silence  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  decision.  (2)  He 
desired  to  rid  the  Messianic  idea  of  the  national 
and  political  character  with  which  the  popular 
imagination  had  invested  it.  By  assuming  the 
title  prematurely  He' would  have  awakened  false 
hopes  and  exposed  His  mission  to  a  fatal  mis- 
apprehension. It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
create  a  new  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  people  by  the 
revelation  of  His  own  character  and  life.  When 
they  had  learned  to  replace  their  worldly  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  by  a  truer  and  more  spiritual 
one,  He  would  be  able  to  declare  Himself.  It  was 
this  that  happened  at  last  in  the  case  of  His 
immediate  followers.  Through  their  intercourse 
with  Jesus  they  had  attained  to  a  higher  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  purposes,  and  recognized  in  Him 
the  true  Messiah.  But  'he  charged  them  that 
they  should  tell  no  man  of  him'  (Mk  830).  The 
nation  as  a  whole  was  engrossed  with  its  hope 
of  a  political  deliverer,  and  was  still  incapable  of 
receiving  His  secret. 

Thus  far  we  can  regard  our  Lord  as  acting  con- 
sistently on  a  plan,  formed,  most  probably,  before 
He  commenced  His  public  ministry.  He  knew 
Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  had  determined  to 
conceal  His  claim  until  His  teaching  and  His 
personal  influence  should  produce  a  change  in  the 
minds  of  His  countrymen.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  from  Ciesarea  Philippi 
onward  His  original  plan  was  set  aside.  Instead 
of  continuing  His  chosen  work  until  the  whole 
people  should  spontaneously  confess  Him  as  His 


own  disciples  had  done,  He  resolved  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  proclaim  Himself  openly  at  the 
Passover  feast.  That  this  was  the  express  pur- 
pose of  His  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  indicated  in 
the  two  symbolic  acts  by  which  He  marked  His 
arrival — the  solemn  entrance  in  fulfilment  of  an 
unmistakable  prophecy  (Zee  9s*),  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  by  right  of  His  Messianic  preroga- 
tive. The  abrupt  transition  from  a  consistent 
reserve  to  a  studied  publicity  can  be  accounted  for 
only  on  the  ground  that  He  had  entirely  changed 
His  plan.  It  had  become  evident  to  Him  that 
the  expectation  with  which  He  started  had  missed 
its  fulfilment.  The  people,  so  far  from  responding 
to  His  message,  had  settled  into  a  mood  of  apathy 
or  even  of  declared  hostility.  There  was  no  longer 
any  purpose  in  maintaining  silence,  and  He  de- 
termined to  assert  Himself  at  the  great  gathering 
of  the  nation,  and  bring  His  Messianic  work  to  a 
final  issue. 

3.  A  question  rises  here  of  the  profoundest 
interest  and  importance.  When  our  Lord  decided 
on  this  second  plan,  did  He  fully  realize  that  it 
would  involve  His  sacrificial  death  ?  To  this 
question  we  can  offer  no  definite  answer.  That 
He  contemplated  the  possibility  of  His  death  at 
Jerusalem  appears  certain.  Apart  from  the  actual 
statement  that  He  foretold  the  end  to  His  disciples 
(Mk  831  931  10:,2fr-),— a  statement  which  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  later  reflexion, — we  cannot  doubt  that 
He  knew  the  temper  of  the  national  authorities, 
and  consciously  hazarded  His  life.  His  teaching 
also  in  that  closing  period  assumes  a  new  char- 
acter. He  no  longer  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  as 
immediately  at  hand,  but  prepares  His  disciples 
for  an  indefinite  delay.  He  dwells  much  on  the 
thought  that  whatever  may  befall  Himself,  the 
triumph  of  His  work  is  certain.  But  while  He 
surmised,  with  an  ever  clearer  conviction,  that  the 
assertion  of  His  Messiahship  would  involve  His 
death,  it  does  not  appear  that  He  chose  death 
deliberately  as  necessary  to  His  plan.  We  may 
rather  infer,  from  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  that 
up  to  the  very  end  He  entertained  the  possibility  of 
a  different  fulfilment.  This  only  can  be  affirmed 
with  entire  certainty  :  that  He  was  resolved  to 
pursue  His  vocation  to  the  very  uttermost,  leaving 
the  manner  of  its  final  accomplishment  in  the  hands 
of  God. 

i.  We  have  dealt  hitherto  with  our  Lord's  plan 
as  it  concerned  His  personal  life  and  calling  ;  but 
there  is  a  further  problem  which  cannot  well  be 
separated  from  this  one.  How  did  He  intend  that 
His  ivork  shotdd  be  completed?  How  far  did  He 
contemplate  the  world-wide  extension  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  after  His  death  ?  The  answer 
must  largely  depend  on  the  interpretation  of  His 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  still  in 
many  points  obscure.  If  He  believed  (as  is  main- 
tained by  Bousset,  J.  Weiss,  and  other  recent 
writers)  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  almost 
immediately  by  a  sudden  act  of  God,  there  could 
be  no  anticipation  in  His  mind  of  the  gradual 
development  of  a  Christian  Church.  If  (as  appears 
more  probable)  He  allowed  room  for  an  interval, 
more  or  less  protracted,  before  the  dawning  of  the 
Kingdom,  we  have  still  to  question  whether  He 
planned  a  development  on  the  lines  which  were 
actually  followed.  The  direct  allusions  to  the 
Church  (Mt  1618  1817)  bear  evident  traces  of  later 
modification,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  employ 
them  as  the  basis  of  any  theory.  More  considera- 
tion is  due  to  the  sayings  (Mt  8n- 12  2143)  which 
foretell  the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  opening  of 
the  Kingdom  to  those  of  every  nation  who  were 
worthy  of  it.  Such  thoughts  may  well  have  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  especially  in  the 
later  days,  when  the  hostility  of  His  own  country- 
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men  became  more  and  more  decided.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  from  numerous  indications  in  the 
Gospels,  that  His  original  plan  was  confined  to  a 
mission  to  Israel.  He  chose  twelve  disciples,  with 
obvious  reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  (cf. 
Mt  1928=Lk  22ao).  He  hesitated  to  exercise  His 
healing  power  in  the  Gentile  province,  lest  He 
might  exceed  the  limits  of  His  mission  (Mk  727). 
He  charged  His  disciples  to  avoid  the  Gentile  and 
Samaritan  cities  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
'  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (Mt  105- 6).  These 
indications  are  all  sufficiently  explicit ;  and  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  actual  history  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Peter  and  his  fellow-Apostles,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  long  afterwards,  were  still  un- 
aware that  their  Master  desired  them  to  proclaim 
His  message  to  the  wider  Gentile  world.  The 
mission  of  Paul  was  a  grave  departure  from  the 
accepted  programme,  and  was  sanctioned  only 
after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  and  under 
strict  conditions.  It  could  hardly  have  been  so 
regarded  if  the  disciples  had  known  that  such  a 
mission  had  been  contemplated  from  the  first,  in 
the  plan  of  Jesus  Himself. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  our  Lord  made  no 
definite  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  out- 
ward Church  and  its  world-wide  extension.  He 
delivered  His  message  to  His  own  people,  and 
formed  no  clear  design  of  a  work  that  should 
embrace  all  men.  None  the  less  He  had  entirely 
■  broken  with  Jewish  particularism.  Even  the 
Messianic  title,  as  claimed  by  Him,  assumed  a 
new  meaning  in  which  the  traditional  patriotic 
idea  was  wholly  lost.  His  message  was  in  its 
spirit  universal,  and  made  appeal  to  that  which 
is  permanent  and  central  in  our  common  nature. 
Whether  He  consciously  planned  the  future  expan- 
sion of  His  Church  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance.  He  gave  the  impulse  which 
could  not  but  result  after  His  departure  in  the 
work  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  a  missionary  enterprise 
which  can  never  know  pause  or  limit.  The  in- 
ward purpose  of  Jesus,  if  not  His  express  com- 
mandment, is  rightly  summed  up  in  the  closing 
words  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  '  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.' 

Literature. — Besides  the  many  Lives  of  Jesus  {e.g.  Keim, 
A.  Reville,  O.  Holtzmann),  the  following  are  among  the  most 
useful  recent  books  :  Baldensperger,  DasSelbstbewusstseinJesu 
(1891) ;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes  (1900) ; 
Bousset,  Jesus  (1904,  Eng.  tr.  1905) ;  O.  Schmiedel,  Die  Haupt- 
probleme  der  Leben-Jesu-Forschung  ;  T.  Adamson,  Studies  of  the 
Mind  in  Christ,  233 ;  H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life,  p.  1 ;  see  also 
the  earlier  chapters  of  books  relating  to  the  Apostolic  Age  (e.g. 
Weizsacker,  McGiffert,  etc.).  E.    F.   SCOTT. 

PLATTER  (irapofU,  Mt  2325,  irlvai,  Lk  ll39).— 
1.  The  dish. — The  words  thus  translated  in  the 
above  parallel  passages  referred  probably  to  the 
same  kind  of  tray  or  flat  dish.  The  latter  word 
(pinax)  is  also  translated  '  charger '  in  Mt  148,  n, 
Mk  625-  28.  Originally  a  circular  mat  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  made  of  closely  woven  wheat 
straw  in  the  natural  colour  or  of  variegated 
pattern,  it  became  a  flat,  low-rimmed  tray  of  brass 
or  copper,  which  was  laid  on  the  stool  or  low 
table  around  which  the  family  gathered  at  meals. 
Similar  to  this,  only  with  the  rim  somewhat 
deepened,  are  the  smaller  flat  dishes,  resembling 
saucepans,  made  of  glazed  earthenware  and  tin- 
coated  copper,  now  used  in  Palestine  for  the  serv- 
ing of  cooked  food.  The  reference  in  the  texts 
above  quoted  was  probably  to  a  dish  of  this  sort. 
It  is  placed  on  the  large  tray,  and  into  it  each  one 
at  the  table  dips  with  a  small  scoop  of  thin  bread 
torn  from  one  of  the  loaves  at  his  side,  and  thus 
lifts  out  the  required  mouthful  of  food. 

2.  Ceremonial  reference. — Christ  rebukrd  the 
artificial  scrupulosity  that  paid  more  attention  to 


contingencies  of  ceremonial  pollution  than  to  actual 
and  necessary  cleanliness.  A  dish  might  be  soiled 
with  dust  and  stains,  and  yet  be  technically  free 
of  impurity,  unless  it  were  laid  on  a  table  on  which, 
for  example,  a  few  drops  of  milk  had  previously 
fallen.  The  table  itself  also  (Mk  74)  had  to  be 
washed,  not  out  of  regard  for  simple  and  whole- 
some cleanliness,  but  to  avoid  the  danger  of  such 
law-breaking  contamination.  At  the  present  day, 
in  a  house  or  institution  conducted  on  strictly 
Rabbinical  lines,  the  utensils  for  the  cooking  of 
meat,  and  those  used  in  the  preparation  of  milk 
dishes,  must  be  kept  in  different  parts  of  the 
kitchen.  This  is  done  not  in  deference  to  delicate 
sensibilities  with  regard  to  taste  and  smell,  but 
because  the  juxtaposition  of  such  vessels  might 
create  a  situation  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
commit  a  conjectural  infringement  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
(Dt  1421). 

Rabbinical  legislation  with  regard  to  food  and 
dishes,  and  the  relationship  of  Christ's  disciples  to 
such  ceremonial  pollution,  formed  one  of  the  first 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  gospel.  The  con- 
cession on  the  Jewish  side  was  a  great  testimony 
to  the  power  of  the  new  life  in  Christ,  for  such 
regulations  were  taught  to  Jewish  children  from 
infancy,  and  were  commended  by  the  venerated 
names  of  teachers  who  had  ingeniously  elaborated 
them.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  such  teach- 
ing, that  St.  Paul  on  one  occasion  remonstrated 
with  his  fellow-Apostle  Peter  for  complying  with  it 
to  the  detriment  of  the  gospel,  and  added,  in  lan- 
guage of  personal  compliment  while  condemning 
the  dissimulation,  that  even  Barnabas  was  carried 
away  with  it  (Gal  213  RV).     See  also  art.  Dish. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

PLAY.— See  Boyhood,  vol.  i.  p.  222,  and  Games. 

PLEASURE. — Not  passing  pleasure  but  true 
happiness  is  to  be  sought  by  the  disciple  of  Christ. 
Pleasure  as  such  is  transitory,  but  Christian  joy 
and  peace  are  continual  and  eternal.  This  life  is 
a  preparation  for  the  fruition  of  eternal  happiness, 
and  not  merely  a  series  of  opportunities  for  grati- 
fication to  self  and  others  (Lk  1237).  In  itself 
pleasure  is  not  evil,  for  all  things  were  made  by 
God  through  His  Son  (Jn  l3).  He  sanctioned  and 
sanctified  social  festivity  in  due  season  (Jn  21"11), 
and  said  of  Himself,  in  contrast  with  the  ascetic 
John  the  Baptist,  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking'  (Mt  ll19).  But  pleasures  are  not 
always  expedient,  and  may  work  eternal  mischief 
(Lk  814).  The  days  of  Noah  and  Lot  were  days 
of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence,  when  God's  visita- 
tion fell  suddenly  on  the  devotees  of  eating  and 
drinking  and  marrying  (Lk  IT27-  28).  Such  sensual 
pleasure  absorbs  too  much  of  man's  limited  effort 
to  be  truly  profitable  (Jn  6'27).  The  sons  oj 
this  world  lead  effortless  lives  (Lk  2034),  but 
Christ's  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  (Jn  183G). 
The  citizens  of  Christ  the  King  must  beware 
of  careless  indulgence  in  pleasure,  being  ready  for 
His  sudden  presence  (Lk  2134  1236).  Yet,  far  more 
than  all  this,  the  pursuit  of  pleasures  is  disloyalty, 
because  it  is  the  following  after  will-o'-the-wisps 
(as  it  were)  instead  of  the  steadfast  regard  to  the 
Light  of  the  world  (Jn  812  !5).  It  is  really  a  folly 
to  accumulate  the  means  of  pleasure  (Lk  1215- 19) ; 
but  for  the  Christian  it  is  treason  to  pursue 
pleasure  instead  of  leaving  all  and  following  Him, 
(Lk  511).  In  return,  the  Lord  has  unfailing  pro- 
mises of  blessedness  here  and  hereafter  (Lk  IS29-30, 
Mk  1029, 30) ;  but  the  true  disciple  must  renounce 
everything  this  world  offers,  to  be  counted  worthy 
of  the  eternal  joy  (Mt  1624,  Mk  834,  Lk  9'23).  The 
sensuous  or  sensual  life  of  the  soul  (\j/vxv)  must 
not  be  striven  after  (Mt  1625  1039,  Mk  835,  Lk  924 
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1733,  Jn  1225).  All  the  pleasure  the  world  can 
afford  will  never  compensate  for  what  is  lost  in 
such  a  pursuit  (Mt  1626,  Mk  836,  Lk  92C).  In  this 
comprehensive  statement  even  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  forms  of  pleasure  are  included.  The 
habit  of  daily  self-denial  is  to  be  adopted  (Lk  9-3). 
No  delight  in  business,  however  laudable  in  itself, 
must  rival  the  call  of  Christ  (Lk  1418).  A  dreadful 
reversal  awaits  the  Dives  who  clings  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  age  (Lk  1625).  Thus  the  rich  are 
terribly  handicapped  in  their  heavenly  course 
(Mt  1924).  The  pleasures  of  this  world  may  secure 
the  horrors  of  hell  (Lk  625).  No,  the  disciple  must 
be  as  his  Master  (Mt  1025).  The  Master's  prayer 
was  always,  '  Not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt ' 
(Mk  143B).  The  pleasures  of  popularity  (Jn  1243) 
and  of  ostentation  (Mt  61"18,  Lk  2046)  are  to  be 
avoided.  Hand  or  eye  may  well  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  faithfulness  to  Christ  in  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  (Mt  529- 30,  Mk  9«-  47).  The 
blessed  are  those  who  'hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,'  not  after  pleasure  (Mt  56).  The 
faithful  disciple  shall  find  tribulation  rather  than 
pleasure  (Jn  163S),  inward  peace  but  an  outward 
sword  (Mt  1034),  joy  rather  than  enjoyment  (Jn 
15u  1620-22  1713)_  w   B   Fkankland. 

PLOUGH  (Aporpov). — The  plough  is  mentioned 
but  once  in  NT  (Lk  962),  and  the  act  of  ploughing 
twice  (Lk  177,  1  Co  910).  The  Eastern  plough 
appears  to  have  changed  but  little  since  ancient 
times,  the  oldest  representations  closely  resem- 
bling the  implement  now  in  use.  It  is  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  and  is  of  slight  construction,  the 
furrow  drawn  being  only  4  or  5  inches  deep  in 
light  soil.  It  consists  of  a  pole  about  8  ft.  long, 
in  two  pieces,  with  a  joint  in  the  middle.  Through 
the  butt-end  is  passed  downward  and  made  fast  a 
piece  of  wood  about  5  ft.  long,  the  upper  end  slop- 
ing backward  to  form  the  handle.  The  under  end 
is  sharpened,  and  armed  with  a  piece  of  iron. 
This  serves  as  both  coulter  and  share.  The  handle 
is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  the  right  holding 
the  goad  to  drive  and  guide  the  oxen.  To  the 
thin  end  of  the  pole  is  attached  a  crossbar  with 
yokes  which  drop  upon  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  and 
are  fastened  by  the  yoke-bands.  See  also  art. 
Agriculture  in  vol.  i.,  and  in  Hastings'  DB,  i. 
49b  (where  the  plough  is  figured).        W   EwiNG. 

POET. — It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  protest  at 
the  outset  against  the  idea  of  any  essential  incom- 
patibility of  poetry  with  truth,  as  if,  because  a 
saying  is  poetry,  it  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
untrue,  or  even  less  true  than  prose.  Yet  that 
delusion  has  done  so  much  harm  even  in  regard  to 
secular  writings,  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  in  the  association  of  poetry  with  the  most  sacred 
writings  in  the  world.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
poetry  is  often  the  only  medium  of  expression  for  a 
more  direct  and  larger  truth.  Many  truths  are  too 
subtle  and  too  far-reaching  to  be  expressed  other- 
wise ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  God  should  have 
chosen  to  make  use  of  poetry  in  His  supreme  revela- 
tion. Greek  poets  were  prophets,  and  Hebrew 
prophets  were  poets.  In  every  age  and  nation  the 
connexion  between  religion  and  poetry  has  been  so 
close  that  it  excites  no  wonder  when  Lecky  (Hist, 
of  nationalism,  ii.  232,  253,  260)  tells  us  that,  in 
the  past,  religious  dogma  has  been  transformed  into 
poetry,  or  Matthew  Arnold  (Essays  in  Criticism,), 
that  in  the  future  this  transformation  will  be  com- 
plete. It  excites  no  wonder,  for  these  writers  were 
so  impressed  with  the  interest  and  significance  of  the 
connexion,  that  they  did  less  than  justice  to  the 
equally  clear  phenomenon  of  the  element  of  indis- 
putable facts  that  are  permanently  claimed  by 
history  and  by  science  in  the  Christian  religion. 


No  definition  of  poetry  is  here  offered.  Matthew 
Arnold's  definition  of  it  as  -a  criticism  of  life '  is 
true,  but  inadequately  true.  It  is  one  kind  of 
criticism  of  life— one  which  utilizes  emotion  and 
imagination  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  often  affects  the 
style  of  utterance  in  the  direction  of  music,  through 
rhymed  or  rhythmical  utterance  more  or  less  de- 
liberate and  formal.  The  result  is  that  subtle  and 
yet  unmistakable  quality  which  differentiates 
poetry  from  prose,  the  use  of  which  is  an  art  akin 
to  the  graphic  arts,  yet  often  unconscious,  and 
generally  instinctive  rather  than  deliberate. 

That  Jesus  was  in  this  sense  an  artist  is  abun- 
dantly manifest.  We  shall  see  how  in  Him  the 
poetic  and  the  graphic  qualities  blended,  and 
nothing  about  Him  is  more  evident  than  the  delicate 
and  indeed  exquisite  sensitiveness,  both  of  body 
and  of  mind,  which  accompanies  these  qualities. 
Even  in  His  unusually  speedy  death  (Mk  1544)  we 
see  the  result  of  an  extremely  sensitive  frame.  It 
was  this  that  led  to  the  constant  perversion  of  His 
words  by  coarse-grained  and  vulgar  persons  ( Jn  219), 
and  often  led  Him  to  keep  silence  (Mt  271")  when 
the  uncomprehending  demanded  speech  ;  He  knew 
that  whatever  He  might  say,  He  could  not  have 
made  them  understand  Him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels  we  find  the  story 
of  His  life  set  deep  in  poetry.  The  stories  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching  are  full  of  the  poetry  of  the 
desert,  with  its  intense  visual  images  of  the  vipers, 
the  axe,  the  stones,  the  fires,  and  the  fan  of  the 
wilderness  (Mt  39  etc.).  The  infancy  of  Jesus  is 
cradled  among  songs  of  women  and  of  men,  in 
which  the  narrative  breaks  forth  into  the  music  of 
the  earliest  Christian  hymns. 

His  biographers  are  poets.  The  Gospel  which 
gives  us  by  far  the  most  intimate  glimpses  into  His 
inner  life  is  written  by  a  man  who  was  a  poet  to 
the  very  heart  of  him.  Matthew,  himself  less 
poetical,  interpolates  his  narrative  with  long  swing- 
ing quotations  from  the  poets  of  his  native  land, 
sucli  as  those  recorded  in  412~16,  or  that  tender  and 
appropriate  fragment  from  Isaiah  concerning  the 
bruised  reed,  introduced  with  so  great  a  pathos  in 
1220.  Even  Mark,  the  most  prosaic  and  almost  curtly 
practical  of  them,  is  turned  into  a  poet  when  he  is 
writing  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  simple  pathos  of 
such  a  word  as  '  When  he  thought  thereon  he 
wept'  (1472),  or  the  sudden  reminder  that  Jesus  in 
the  wilderness  of  His  temptation  had  for  His  com- 
panions the  wild  beasts  and  the  angels  (l13),  are 
inimitable. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  all  children  are 
poets,  and  indeed  there  is  no  poetry  so  pure  as  that 
of  the  naivete  of  the  little  child.  Of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus  we  know  practically  nothing  but  what  He 
retained  of  its  spirit  through  later  years.  In  a 
very  true  sense  the  childhood  of  Jesus  lasted  to  the 
end,  and  He  retained  a  child's  heart  through  all 
His  years.  Children  knew  this  when  He  was  near 
them,  and  seem  to  have  come  to  Him  without  hesita- 
tion (Mt  182)  as  to  one  of  themselves.  No  doubt 
one  bond  between  them  and  Him  was  that  direct- 
ness of  vision  and  of  thought  and  speech  which 
characterized  both.  But  the  poetry  of  their  minds 
and  hearts  must  also  be  remembered. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  He  established  was  proclaimed  as  the  King- 
dom of  the  child  (Mt  1914)  ;  He  quoted  a  prophetic 
verse  in  confirmation  of  His  saying  that  the  praise 
of  God  was  made  perfect  by  passing  through  infant 
lips  (Ps  82,  Mt  21") ;  He  thanked  His  Father  speci- 
ally for  revealing  to  the  instinctive  minds  of  babes, 
truths  which  were  unattainable  by  the  wise  and 
prudent  (Lk  1021) ;  and,  in  the  finest  reference  of 
all,  He  told  how  the  angels  of  the  children  dwell  in 
heaven,  always  beholding  the  face  of  the  Father 
(Mt  1810).     When  to  these  utterances  we  add  the 


fact  that  He  was  interested  in  the  very  human  chil- 
dren who  played  and  quarrelled  in  the  market- 
place at  their  games  of  marriages  and  funerals  (Mt 
ll16),  we  have  said  enough  to  show  very  plainly 
His  sympathy  with  the  poetry  of  childhood. 

Arrived  at  manhood,  and  having  thoughts  within 
Him  that  had  long  been  struggling  for  utterance, 
and  had  now  come  to  their  hour,  Jesus  deliberately 
chose  poetic  forms  of  language  as  the  medium  of 
His  speech.  The  characteristic  mould  in  which 
Hebrew  poetry  was  cast,  was  not  rhythm  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poems,  nor  rhyme  in  the  later 
Western  fashion.  It  was  a  kind  of  measured  anti- 
thesis, in  which,  in  each  saying,  there  was  a  fall 
balancing  the  rise.  This  antithetic  balancing  is 
seen  in  most  of  Jesus'  sayings.  Each  of  the  Beati- 
tudes in  Mt  5  illustrates  this  mode,  while  v.12  of 
the  same  chapter  adopts  the  more  complex  form  of 
the  balanced  triplet  instead  of  couplet.  * 

It  is  true  that  poetry,  and  art  in  general,  are  very  far  indeed 
from  being  wholly  matters  of  expression.  There  is  to-day  a 
renewal  of  the  thoroughly  unreasonable  fashion  of  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  manner  in  art,  until  the  matter  has  come  to 
be  considered  a  negligible  quantity.  While  both  elements  must 
be  recognized,  it  will  eventually  be  found  that  Johnson  was  far 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
be  '  the  good  poet  without  first  being  the  good  man,'  than  those 
for  whom  style  is  everything  and  matter  wholly  unimportant. 
You  do  not  make  poetry  out  of  prose  by  dividing  it  into  anti- 
thetic or  other  kinds  of  couplets.  There  is,  besides  the  form, 
the  subtle  spirit,  and  much  more,  that  really  determines  the 
classification.  Yet,  when  all  this  is  admitted,  it  remains  true 
that  form  has  much  effect  on  matter,  and  there  is  an  inevitable 
and  strong  reaction  of  the  style  upon  the  thought  expressed. 
Thus  when  Jesus  chose  the  poetic  forms  of  His  day  and  nation 
for  the  utterance  of  His  speech,  He  drew  it  more  and  more  com- 
pletely within  the  line  of  poetry. 

If  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  the  form  alone  that  distinguishes 
poetic  literature  from  prosaic,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not 
the  matter  alone.  Apart  from  what  is  said,  and  from  the  liter- 
ary medium  through  which  it  is  expressed,  there  is  what  we 
have  called  a  '  subtle  spirit '  which  emanates  from  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  writer  and  gives  the  poetic  quality  of  the  writing.  It 
is  an  elusive  spirit  to  those  who  would  define  it  in  scientific 
terms,  and  it  can  only  be  appreciated  in  concrete  example  by 
those  who  are  themselves  in  sympathy  with  it.  All  poets  write 
for  poets  and  for  poets  only  ;  they  count  upon  the  poetic  intel- 
ligence of  their  readers,  and  shrink  back'  into  silence  when  in 
the  society  of  those  in  whom  that  sense  is  deficient.  Yet  there 
are  two  elements  which  certainly  are  never  absent  from  the 
spirit  in  question,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  essential  to  the 
building  up  of  poetic  work.  These  are  a  certain  kind  of  emotion 
and  of  imagination,  not  (as  we  have  said)  definable,  but  un- 
mistakable by  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  poetic  mood  of 
mind. 

The  mention  of  emotion  in  this  connexion  recalls  inevitably 
the  famous  definition  of  religion  as  '  morality  touched  with 
emotion '  (M.  Arnold,  Lit.  and  Dogma,  ch.  ii.).  It  is  indeed  a 
meagre  and  inadequate  conception  of  religion.  Yet  there  is  a 
7arge  element  of  truth  in  it,  and  the  emotional  element  in  all 
true  religion  allies  it  with  poetry. 

That  the  temperament  of  Jesus  was  in  the  highest 
way  emotional,  is  so  familiar  a  fact  that  it  needs 
little  dwelling  on.  Christ  as  man  of  feeling  is  almost 
too  well  known.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
misknown,  for  anything  of  that  sentimentality 
which  vulgar  minds  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  Him  is  entirely  absent  from  Him.  His 
emotion  is  always  reticent  and  controlled,  and 
when  it  finds  expression,  it  is  always  utterly  real 
and  virile,  without  a  touch  of  either  the  fantastic 
or  the  effeminate.  A  splendid  example  of  the 
sensitive  response  to  emotion  which  produces 
literary  effect  of  the  most  delicate  though  uncon- 
scious poetic  quality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15).  From  the  beginning  to 
verse  24  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  the  rising  exhil- 
aration, an  effect  manifestly  produced  by  the 
corresponding  crescendo  in  the  narrator's  feeling. 
Suddenly,  on  the  entrance  of  the  elder  brother, 
all  is  damped  down,  and  the  story  drags  itself  to 
the  close  like  a  stricken  thing. 

*  This  subject  is  discussed  and  illustrated  in  Griffenhoofe's 
Unwritten  Sayings  of  Jesus ;  and  in  Briggs'  articles  in  the  Ex- 
pository Times,  viii.  [1897]  393,  452,  492,  ix.  69,  which,  however, 
iarry  the  matter  further  than  all  readers  will  be  prepared  to 
follow  the  author. 


There  are  many  signs  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  feel- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  events  of  Jesus'  own 
experience.  At  the  critical  moments  of  His  life 
this  is  naturally  most  noticeable.  There  is  the 
outburst  on  the  occasion  of  His  first  appearance 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  witli  the  memories 
of  thirty  years  behind  the  exhilaration.  One  can 
feel  yet  the  thrill  of  the  opening  quotation,  '  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,'  etc.  (Lk  418  quoted 
from  Is  611).  Correspondingly  deep  is  the  depression 
manifest  in  His  first  intimation  to  His  disciples  of 
the  inevitable  cross  whose  shadow  had  begun  to  lie 
upon  His  path.  In  the  words,  '  Likewise  shall  also 
the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them  '  (Mt  1712),  there  is  an 
almost  intolerable  pathos.  But  the  cross,  as  it 
came  nearer,  changed  its  aspect  for  Him,  and  as  He 
entered  on  its  terrific  pathway  at  the  end,  one  hears 
a  shout  of  exultation,  almost  of  laughter,  in  the 
words  recorded  in  Jn  1223"31,  when  we  are  told  that 
He  'rejoiced  in  spirit.'  Yet  unmistakable  though 
these  instances  are,  there  is  even  a  more  poignant 
emotion  in  such  little  casual  touches  as  the  contrast 
between  the  homelessness  He  felt  and  the  homes  of 
foxes  and  of  birds  (Mt  820)  ;  or  in  such  a  wayside 
incident  as  that  in  which  He  defended  the  woman 
who  'hath  wrought  a  fine  work  upon  me'  (2610), 
and  whose  gracious  deed  affected  Him  as  with  the 
breath  of  burial  spices. 

Countless  instances,  and  those  of  many  kinds, 
might  be  gathered  from  His  speech  to  others.  The 
gardener's  pity  for  the  fig-tree  (Lk  13s)  is  a  real 
touch  of  nature.  When  He  addresses  the  dead 
damsel  in  the  homely  Aramaic  tongue  (Mk  541),  we 
have  the  same  tone  in  which  a  northern  peasant 
of  our  own  land  might  say  '  Lassie  ! '  Nor  can  we 
omit  those  words  which  must  have  seemed  to  the 
disciple  to  whom  they  were  spoken  to  gather  up 
together  all  the  tenderness  of  boyish  memories  with 
that  of  grown  man's  patient  suffering,  '  When  thou 
wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst 
whither  thou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be 
old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 
another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldest  not'  (Jn  2118). 

Perhaps  the  point  at  which  the  emotion  of  Jesus 
reaches  its  deepest  fulness  and  tenderness  of  sug- 
gestion is  in  regard  to  the  men  and  women  of  His 
nation.  The  metaphor  of  the  hen  and  her  brood 
(Lk  1334)  was  spoken  with  sobs.  But  the  figure 
round  which  His  emotion  unquestionably  gathered 
most  of  all  was  the  favourite  Israelite  figure  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep.  The  OT  image  repeated 
by  later  prophets  from  1  K  2217  ('I  saw  all  Israel 
scattered  upon  the  hills  as  sheep  that  have  no 
shepherd ')  had  evidently  touched  His  heart  most 
deeply.  Carlyle  points  out  in  his  Essay  on  Burns 
how  the  shepherd  instinct  of  the  poet  puts  him  in 
the  place  of  the  suffering  sheep ;  and  it  was  the 
same  instinct  which  drew  from  Ps  23,  and  from 
the  passage  above  quoted,  so  rich  and  wonderful  a 
shepherd  poetry  as  the  sayings  of  Jesus  afford. 
He  knows  the  ways  and  the  folding  of  the  flock 
(Jn  1014- 16).  He  is  touched  with  compassion  for 
those  lost  ones  of  the  House  of  Israel  who  are  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Mt  936  1524).  His  Good 
Shepherd  is  seen  in  such  detail  as  only  the  pitiful 
heart  could  have  suggested,  '  leaving  the  ninety 
and  nine  in  the  wilderness'  (Lk  154,  Mt  1812),  and 
'going  into  the  mountains'  in  search  of  the 
wanderer.  When  the  Shepherd  is  smitten,  the 
sheep  will  be  scattered  abroad  (Mt  2631),  neverthe- 
less He  will  '  go  before  them  into  Galilee '  (Mk  167), 
bringing  the  scattered  flock  home. 

These  proofs  of  Christ's  emotion  are  very  familiar, 
but  His  imagination  has  received  less  attention, 
and  to  it  we  shall  devote  a  somewhat  more  minute 
study.  That  it  was  strongly  in  evidence  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Jews 


on  one  occasion  took  Him  to  be  a  devil-possessed 
Samaritan  (Jn  848).  Nothing  could  be  a  surer 
tribute  to  imagination  than  this  judgment  of  the  un- 
imaginative. His  actual  experiences,  His  memories 
of  past  events,  and  His  thoughts  about  even  ab- 
stract truth,  alike  presented  themselves  in  images 
to  His  mind.  Generally  the  images  were  visual, 
and  sometimes  they  were  extremely  vivid  in  out- 
line. He  thought  in  pictures,  which  rose  either 
from  what  He  had  actually  seen,  or  spontaneously 
in  His  imagination. 

Scenes  from  the  life — plant  and  animal — of  nature  occur  in 
all  His  parables,  and  in  very  many  sayings,  which  show  the 
exactness  and  sympathy  of  His  observations.  The  whitening 
harvest  fields  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Samaria  (435),  sparsely 
dotted  with  the  few  labourers  whose  brilliant  garments  shone 
like  flowers  among  the  corn,  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of 
landscape  in  His  descriptions  of  nature.  The  mountain-lands 
of  both  the  north  and  south  attracted  Him,  and  it  is  striking  to 
find  Him  making  straight  for  the  highlands  of  Galilee  when  His 
task  of  life  was  over  (Mt  2810-16).  But  more  frequently  it  is  a 
clear-cut  piece  of  detail  that  He  sees,  sharp-edged  and  com- 
plete in  itself.  A  spring  of  living  water  (Jn  41"),  the  trackless 
mystery  of  the  night  wind  (38),  salt  shining  white  upon  the  offal 
heap  where  it  had  been  thrown  out  as  savourless  (Lk  1434.  35), 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  (Mt  1029),  are  wayside  pictures 
which  He  has  engraved  on  the  imagination  of  the  world.  His 
favourite  image  was  characteristic  of  that  land  where  there  were 
few  forests,  but  where  the  single  tree  was  so  precious,  either  for 
shadow  or  for  fruit  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites). 
His  images  of  single  trees, — the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive, — with 
their  roots,  branches,  leaves,  all  seen  as  it  were  in  detail,  will 
occur  to  every  reader  (Mt  1233  etc.,  Jn  15*  etc.,  Mt  2119,  Mk  13*<, 
Lk  136).  One  of  the  finest  and  tenderest  of  all  His  imaginative 
descriptions  is  that  mere  touch  of  artistry  which  gives  us  in  a 
flash  the  life  of  the  reeds  bending  before  desert  winds  (Mt  ll7). 

The  picturesqueness  of  His  metaphors  is  very 
great.  From  the  peaceful  joy  of  the  children  of 
the  bridechamber  (915)  to  the  storming  of  the 
Kingdom  by  the  violent  (ll12),  we  pass  through  a 
wonderful  gallery  of  vivid  scenes.  Who  can  tell 
what  great  tableaux  were  before  His  mind's  eyes 
as  He  said  such  words  as  these — '  the  Son  of  Man 
is  come  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (2028) ; 
'  for  crisis  have  I  come  into  the  world '  (Jn  9s9) ;  '  I 
have  overcome  the  world'?  (1633).  One  figure  has 
become  so  familiar  through  His  use  of  it  that  we 
have  almost  forgotten  that  it  is  a  metaphor — the 
figure  of  the  cup  (Mt  2023,  Lk  2220-  "2,  Jn  1811).  Three 
times  He  saw  His  appointed  destiny  in  life  under 
the  image  of  a  cup  held  to  His  hands  or  lips  by  the 
Father's  hand  ;  and  Christendom,  and  indeed  the 
world,  has  taken  over  the  beautiful  and  great 
symbol. 

No  finer  instances  of  His  visual  intensity  of 
imagination  could  be  quoted  than  those  which 
refer  to  the  play  of  light  and  darkness.  Such 
references  recur  like  a  sort  of  chorus  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  His  work  ;  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  stories  of  the  healing  of  the 
blind  are  told  in  such  detail.  This  imagination 
blazes  out  in  full  splendour  in  the  magnificent 
sentence,  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  '  ( Jn  812),  and 
the  figure  is  sustained  and  strengthened  by  the 
assurance  that  those  who  believe  in  the  light  be- 
come 'children  of  light'  (1236) — i.e.  themselves 
radiant,  their  upturned  faces  having  caught  and 
reflected  the  light  to  which  they  were  turned. 
This  is  rendered  all  the  more  brilliant  by  the  in- 
tense consciousness  of  darkness  to  which  it  is  in 
opposition.  John,  in  his  description  of  the  de- 
parture of  Judas  from  the  upper  room  (1330),  sig- 
nificantly adds,  '  and  it  was  night.'  In  the  same 
way  Jesus  utilizes  the  sudden  contrast  between 
the  flashing  lamps  of  the  banquet-room,  reflected 
from  the  vessels  and  from  the  white  garments  of 
the  guests,  with  the  '  outer  darkness  '  of  the  unlit 
street  (Mt  2530).  To  realize  the  full  brilliance  of 
this  contrast  we  must  remember  that  the  rooms 
had  windows  only  into  the  courtyard,  and  the 
?Jjeet u  walls  were  of  blank  unpierced  masonry. 
The  thought  of  darkness  always  moved  Christ  to  a 
kind  of  horror.     No  condition  was  described  by 


Him  with  such  frequency  or  with  such  depth  of 
feeling  as  that  of  those  who  '  had  no  light  in  them ' 
(Jn  ll10),  or  who  deliberately  loved  and  chose 
darkness  in  preference  to  light  ( Jn  319).  How 
great  is  that  darkness  ! '  (Mt  623)  He  exclaims  with 
a  shuddering  pause.  He  hastened  men's  work  by 
the  reminder  of  the  night  coming  '  when  no  man 
can  work  '  ( Jn  94),  and  as  we  read  we  feel  the  help- 
lessness of  hands  folded  in  the  dark.  When  His 
captors  and  their  traitor  guide  had  come  upon 
Him,  looking  through  the  torchlight  upon  their 
faces,  He  said  that  this  was  '  the  power  of  dark- 
ness '  (Lk  2253). 

His  words  abound  in  bright  little  sketch-pictures 
of  the  life  and  labours  of  men — etched,  one  might 
almost  say,  upon  the  margins  of  the  Gospels. 
'  Fishers  of  men '  (Mk  l17),  one  with  his  hand  upon 
the  plough-handles  but  his  head  turned  back  (Lk 
962),  some  with  loins  girt  and  lamps  burning,  wait- 
ing for  the  sound  of  their  master's  returning  foot- 
steps (1235- 36),  another  'strong  and  fully  armed' 
(ll21) — these  are  among  the  countless  images  which 
will  recur  to  every  reader.  The  hair  upon  men's 
heads  is  not  vaguely  referred  to — it  is  seen  as  black 
or  white  (Mt  53e)  ;  the  water  in  the  cups  they  carry 
is  cold  water  (1042).  The  pictures  He  draws,  as  in 
a  flash,  of  the  unconscious  busy  life  of  men  and 
Avomen  before  the  most  terrific  catastrophes,  show 
an  extraordinary  vivacity  (Lk  1727-  28)  ;  and  there  is 
a  wonderful  perfectness  about  the  description  of  the 
farmer's  life,  '  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground  ;  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth 
not  how'  (Mk  427).  There  is  little  colour  in  His 
pictures,  and  the  rich  man  '  in  purple  and  fine 
linen '  (Lk  1619)  is  exceptional ;  but  nothing  could 
surpass  the  brightness  of  the  scene  where  the  King 
pauses  as  he  comes  to  see  the  feast,  his  looks 
arrested  by  the  dulness  of  the  everyday  garment 
in  the  midst  of  the  shining  raiment  of  his  wedding 
guests  (Mt  2211).  Not  less  remarkable,  though  of 
a  very  different  kind,  are  such  realistic  pictures  as 
that  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  into  the  ditch 
(Lk  639). 

These  are  simple  pictures,  but  sometimes  His  poetry  is  more 
elaborate.  In  the  old  Welsh  songs  there  was  a  curious  device 
by  which,  for  mnemonic  purposes  perhaps,  the  lines  of  story 
or  sentiment  were  interlined  with  references  to  nature,  con- 
cerning the  reeds  in  the  water  or  the  wind  in  the  trees.  Was 
it  perhaps  with  the  same  instinct  that  Jesus  interwove  the 
three  denials  of  St.  Peter  with  the  two  crowings  of  the  cock 
(Mk  143")?  But  some  of  the  images  are  themselves  complex. 
How  subtle,  for  example,  is  the  imaginative  insight  that  first 
described  '  the  branch  abiding  in  the  vine '  (Jn  154) !  Again, 
who  but  the  rarest  of  poets  would  have  imagined  the  birds 
sowing,  reaping,  and  gathering  into  barns  (Mt  626),  or  have 
separated  in  thought  the  idea  of  the  lily  and  its  robes,  the 
flower  'clothing  itself  according  to  its  nature,'  or  rather  'God 
clothing  the  grass  of  the  field  (630)'?  jn  reference  to  this 
nature-work,  Dr.  Sanday  contrasts  Tennyson's  '  Flower  in  the 
crannied  wall'  with  the  passage  about  the  lily  just  quoted. 
'The  one,'  he  says,  'gives  utterance  to  a  far-off,  unattainable 
dream  or  wish — the  other  is  the  expression  of  perfect  insight 
and  knowledge ;  it  is  not  an  aspiration  after  a  glimpse  of  God's 
working  in  nature,  but  a  clear  unbounded  vision  of  that  work- 
ing.' Thus  is  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  seen  most  plainly  in  His 
exquisite  naivete,  the  simpleness  rather  than  the  grandeur  of 
His  poetic  vision  ;  and  we  learn  of  Him  'not  by  a  planet's  rush 
but  a  rose's  birth.' 

Occasionally  the  images  are  elaborated  into  a  pageantry,  but 
this  is  generally  held  in  check.  The  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  was  the  one  actual  pageant  which  He  sanctioned  ; 
and  that  was  only  after  the  days  of  His  life  were  numbered, 
that  the  memory  of  the  spectacle  might  impress  men,  and  when 
it  could  lead  to  no  revolutionary  consequences  among  enthusi- 
astic crowds  (Mt  211  etc.).  His  disciples  wanted  the  spectacular, 
and  perhaps  even  missed  it  in  His  fellowship.  The  request  of 
two  of  them  for  places  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left  (Mk  1037) 
hints  at  gorgeous  dreams  on  their  part.  Its  appeal  to  Himself 
is  portrayed  in  the  temptation  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
(Mt  45),  whose  meaning  undoubtedly  was  a  magical  display 
before  the  eyes  of  wondering  crowds.  Occasionally,  as  we  said, 
He  permitted  His  images  this  elaboration  into  pageantry.  Now 
and  then  the  canvas  is  crowded  with  angels.  '  Twelve  legions  of 
angels '  wait  upon  His  prayer  to  the  Father  (2653) ;  and  by  those 
who  look  with  opened  eyes,  angels  may  be  seen  daily  '  ascending 
and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man'  (Jn  151).    The  twelve 
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Apostles  are  seen  seated  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Mt  19'JS),  and  for  them  and  for  all  believers  there 
are  '  many  mansions '  in  the  Father's  house  (Jn  \i'*).  As  to  the 
connexion  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  life,  whatsoever 
they  bind  or  loose  on  earth  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven 
(Mt  1619).  The  accounts  (Mt  24)  of  His  Second  Coining  are 
among  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  how- 
ever their  details  may  be  interpreted,  they  are  brilliantly  poetic 
flame-pictures  which  gather  up  into  themselves  much  of  the 
wild  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  apocalyptic  imagination  then  so 
universal.  A  favourite  scene  is  that  of  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (266J) ;  but  a  sublimer  picture  is  that 
which  the  same  Son  of  Man  draws  of  Himself  standing  ashamed 
among  His  angels  because  of  the  pusillanimous  spirit  of  some 
of  His  followers  (Mk  S^).  Nor  could  anything  surpass  the 
brilliance  of  the  scene  where  '  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the 
sun '  (Mt  13-13),  and  we  seem  to  see  great  shafts  of  light  as  the 
cloud  rack  of  Judgment  Day  passes,  and  past  its  flaming  edge 
are  seen  the  seats  of  the  glorified  spirits  in  heaven. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  find  the  imagi- 
nation of  Jesus  reaching  its  climax  of  realistic 
vividness  in  the  field  of  the  weird  and  the  ghastly. 
It  is  a  tragic  world,  and  he  who,  with  his  imagina- 
tion in  free  play,  dares  to  confront  its  facts  im- 
partially, will  certainly  see  and  tell  gruesome 
things.  There  is,  accordingly,  frequent  reference 
to  loathsome  things,  whose  loathsomeness  had 
evidently  affected  Him.  A  serpent  or  a  scorpion 
among  food  (Mt  710,  Lk  ll12),  a  foul  cup  or  platter 
whose  exterior  gave  promise  of  cleanliness  (Mt 
2325),  the  corruption  of  moth  and  rust  among  treas- 
ures of  garments  or  metal  (619),  are  among  His 
casual  notes  of  observation.  More  deliberate  and 
(as  it  were)  classical  are  such  sayings  as  that 
about  the  carcase  and  the  vultures  (2428),  and  the 
vipers  crawling  towards  the  flames  (2333).  The 
bitterness  of  the  spiritual  life  is  driven  in  almost 
upon  our  senses  as  we  read  that  every  sacrifice 
must  be  •  salted  with  fire  '  (Mk  949),  that  He  is  come 
to  bring  not  peace,  but  a  sword  (Mt  1034),  and  that 
only  those  who  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood 
can  claim  to  have  life  in  them  (Jn  653).  The  same 
rises  to  its  height  in  the  wild  picture  presented  in 
the  words,  '  I  am  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth ; 
and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  ? '  (Lk  1249)  ; 
while  the  whole  of  His  reference  to  Mammon  (Mt 
16"  etc.)  is  so  realistic  that  it  used  to  be  imagined 
that  this  was  the  name  of  some  Syrian  god,  such 
as  G.  F.  Watts  has  painted,  with  bloody  feet  and 
hands  pashing  out  the  life  of  humanity. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  His  images  of 
the  ghastly,  are  two  that  are  drawn  from  human 
life.  The  first  is  that  of  the  cross-bearers  (Mt 
1038).  It  is  but  too  easy  to  ascertain  whence  this 
suggestion  must  have  come,  for  men  bearing  crosses 
to  the  public  places  of  execution  were  common 
enough  in  Palestine  under  the  Romans.  So  we 
have  from  Jesus  the  weirdest  of  all  allegorical 
pictures  of  the  noble  life.  It  is  a  procession  of 
men  bearing  crosses,  and  Himself  at  its  head.  The 
procession  is  not  staggering  in  weakness  along  the 
Via  Dolorosa  to  Calvary.  It  is  winding  its  way 
through  the  sunshine,  by  the  waters  of  Galilee, 
in  and  out  of  villages  where  men  are  working,  and 
women  standing  by  wells,  and  children  playing  in 
the  streets.  The  other  figure  is  that  of  a  spectral 
funeral  procession,  in  which  the  dead  are  burying 
the  dead  (822).  The  phrase  has  become  proverbial, 
but  the  imaginary  scene  in  which  it  originated  is 
surely  one  of  the  ghastliest.  The  corpse  of  a  dead 
man  is  being  carried  to  its  tomb,  but  in  place  of 
the  many-coloured  robes  of  an  Eastern  funeral 
there  are  but  shrouds  like  his  own  in  the  cortege  ; 
and  the  march  of  limbs  bloodless  and  stark,  and 
the  sunlight  falling  upon  closed  eyes,  are  images 
which  we  may  well  believe  never  ceased  to  haunt 
the  minds  of  those  who  first  shuddered  at  them.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  with  the  lessons  which  these 
images  conveyed.  They  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  His  teachings,  and  the  point  to  note 
is  that  He  drove  them  deep  into  the  imagination 


of  His  hearers  by  the  most  daring  and  unrelieved 
use  of  the  ghastly. 

Nature,  too,  lent  her  sinister  suggestion.  The 
sea  was  always  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  strange  to  them,  as  to  all  inland 
nations,  and  for  many  centuries  they  were  never 
permitted  to  become  familiar  with  it  on  account  of 
the  Philistine  and  Phoenician  Gentiles,  who  held 
its  harbours  and  its  coast.  In  later  days  it  was 
significant  to  them  chiefly  as  the  path  of  the  in- 
vaders, whose  maritime  base  for  Syria  was  con- 
spicuous from  many  mountains  of  Israel  at  Ctesarea. 
Only  on  a  very  few  occasions  does  Jesus  refer  to  it, 
and  always  in  ominous  suggestion.  He  speaks  of 
some  who  compass  sea  and  land  to  obtain  prose- 
lytes, only  that  they  may  make  them  children  of 
hell  (Mt  2315).  Again,  He  speaks  of  a  sycamine- 
tree  or  a  mountain  being  removed  by  faith  and  cast 
into  the  sea,  as  a  thing  stupendous  and  silencing 
(Lk  176).  The  most  appalling  doom  that  can  be 
set  against  the  sin  of  injuring  His  little  ones,  and 
which  were  still  better  for  the  injurer  than  what 
actually  awaits  him,  is  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  with 
a  millstone  about  his  neck  to  hold  him  among  the 
wreckage  and  slime  of  decaying  things  in  its  bot- 
tom ooze  (Mt  186).  Amid  the  terrors  of  the  latter 
Day  of  Judgment  we  hear  the  booming  of  the 
breakers  as  a  terrifying  undertone — '  the  sea  and 
the  waves  roaring '  (Lk  2125). 

Nothing  in  nature  strikes  so  cold  a  fear  into  the 
imagination  as  that  strange  and  sinister  combina- 
tion which  has  been  called  '  the  beauty  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.'  In  the  sweetest  sunshine  and 
under  the  purest  light  of  stars,  lurk  ever  the  savage 
cruelties  and  the  obscene  putrefactions  of  earth. 
This  also  Jesus  noted  when  He  spoke  of  '  the 
whited  sepulchres'  (Mt  2327) — the  brightest  spots 
on  many  a  sunny  landscape  of  the  East,  yet  sug- 
gesting a  condition  of  physical  horror  within,  which 
it  needs  experience  to  realize.  But  the  utmost 
extreme  of  poetic  power  of  this  sort  is  felt  in  the 
sudden  introduction  of  the  picture  of  a  fig-tree, 
blossoming  peacefully  in  the  full  beauty  of  its  leaf- 
age, into  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  horrors  of 
the  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  (2432). 

The  person  of  the  devil  is  very  frequently  present 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  generally  he  is  addressed 
or  spoken  of  without  imagery.  At  other  times, 
however,  he  is  portrayed  as  a  princely  figure  — 
'prince  of  this  world' — who  vainly  comes  to  find 
his  own  in  Him  (Jn  1430),  and  who  is,  by  the  Cross, 
cast  out  from  his  dominion  (1231).  There  is  one 
picture,  from  which  Bunyan  probably  drew  some 
of  the  imagery  of  his  Holy  War,  of  an  attack  by 
the  Lords  of  Hell  upon  the  fortress  of  the  Church 
(Mt  1618).  And  once,  in  an  hour  of  triumph,  Jesus 
'  saw  Satan  fall  as  lightning  from  heaven '  (Lk  1018). 

Yet  no  victory  of  Good  over  Evil  is  ever  complete 
on  earth,  and  a  deep  horror  remains,  haunting  the 
mind  as  it  thinks  of  those  who  persistently  refuse 
the  Good  and  choose  the  Evil.  Nowhere  has  this 
horror  been  more  manifest  than  in  the  speech  of 
Christ,  who  tells  men  to  '  fear  him  that  hath  power 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell,  yea,  fear  him  ! ' 
(125).  He  uses  several  figures  to  express  this  horror, 
all  of  them  borrowed  from  the  OT  and  its  concep- 
tions. Now  it  is  '  the  outer  darkness '  (Mt  812)  of 
the  unlit  street  which  serves  for  an  image  of  it ; 
again,  it  is  the  offal-heaps  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  the  fires  which  were  always  consuming 
them  (Mk  944  etc.).  But,  for  the  most  part,  His 
imagination  pictures  the  abyss  of  Sheol,  with  the 
'great  gulf  fixed'  (Lk  162*)  between  it  and  the 
home  of  Abraham.  It  is  an  image  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  '  nether  deep,'  into  whose 
dreary  vastness  the  demons  pray  that  they  may 
not  be  sent  (831).  It  is  suggestive  of  the  homeless, 
empty  spaces  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  world, 


where  in  the  thick  darkness  there  is  the  sound  of 
'  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth '  (Mt  812  etc. ).  The 
words  are  repeated  again  and  again  until  we  seem 
to  hear  the  low  sound  of  that  wailing  which  Dante 
heard  within  the  gates  of  the  Inferno.  It  is  the 
undertone  of  horror  which,  even  among  merely 
human  poets,  is  ever  heard  heneath  the  laughter 
and  the  voices  of  the  world.  But  none  has  heard 
it  and  told  the  sound  with  the  mingled  pity  and 
horror  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  only  the  clear-cut  char- 
acter of  the  imaginative  work  of  Jesus.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  this— a  vagueness  and  a  sense  of 
transcending  all  limits  and  definitions— which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  poetic  obverse  of  the  clear  edge. 
This  also  enters  into  the  true  conception  of  the 
mind  of  Christ. 

Both  in  regard  to  space  and  time  His  delight  in  room,  and  the 
spaciousness  of  His  thought  are  evident.  The  most  _  familiar 
example  in  regard  to  time  is  the  much  disputed  word  xiuvik  (Mt 
1929  25-*6  etc.).  The  whole  point  of  that  phrase  is  taken  from  it 
when  it  becomes  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  theological  disputation. 
It  neither  fixes  the  furthest  limit  at  eternity,  nor  denies  that  the 
stretch  is  eternal.  In  it  the  mind  simply  flings  itself  out  into 
the  future,  and  is  aware  of  the  flowing  river  of  the  ages.  It  is 
the  poetic  and  didactic,  but  not  the  dogmatic,  purpose  that  is 
aimed  at  and  that  is  accomplished.  The  sense  of  enormous 
duration  is  given  with  almost  aching  realization.  The  hope  or 
the  denial  of  a  terminus  ad  quern  is  not  given. 

His  allusions  to  vague  and  immense  spaces  are  so  numerous 
as  to  reveal  a  strongly  marked  and  favourite  habit  of  imagina- 
tion. He  seems  to  delight  in  the  width  of  the  world  for  the 
mere  feeling  of  its  roominess.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  (Mt  2431) 
is  heard,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  seen  (Lk  1724)  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.  Even  in  His  reference  to  the  birds  and  the 
lilies,  already  quoted  (Mt  6-8),  He  is  not  satisfied  till  He  has 
added  '  of  the  air '  and  '  of  the  field '  (820).  In  these  mere  touches 
the  whole  expanse  of  sky  and  earth  opens  and  broadens  to  the 
horizon  as  we  read.  They  are  the  subtle  touches  which  only  a 
poet's  mind  would  give.  Again,  one  feature  of  the  Kingdom  to 
which  He  frequently  alludes  is  the  journeying  of  ancient  people 
and  of  those  of  later  days  across  huge  distances  of  the  world 
(811).  'They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,' 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  Abraham,  and  the  elect  shall  be 
gathered  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  (2431).  His  memories 
of  the  OT  recall  remote  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  world — the 
far-off  home  of  the  Queen  of  the  South  (1242),  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Lk  1012. 13),  and  Nineveh  (Mt  12«). 
Many  of  the  people  of  His  parables  are  travellers  who  go  long 
distances  and  return  (Mk  1334  etc.),  and  He  speaks  of  Himself, 
in  one  of  the  most  wistful  of  all  His  utterances,  as  '  a  man  going 
a  journey  into  a  far  country '  (Mt  2514).  These  allusions  are  not 
of  so  much  significance  in  themselves  as  in  their  revelation  of 
the  stretch  and  travel  instinct  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  They 
become  splendidly  significant  when  we  remember  them  in  con- 
nexion with  such  other  sayings  as  that  about  the  Father  who 
'  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust '  (545) ;  and  that  also  about 
the  other  sheep  which  the  Good  Shepherd  has  which  '  are  not  of 
this  fold,'  which  also  He  must  bring,  that  there  may  be  one  flock 
and  one  shepherd  (Jn  1016).  In  that  promise  there  is  the  whole 
breadth  of  His  heart,  who  looks  across  the  world  and  counts  it 
all  His  pasture  ground.  This  whole  habit  of  His  mind  throws 
out  into  strong  relief  the  spirituality  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  offers 
a  sort  of  parallel  in  the  region  of  the  physical  as  against  the 
literalism  and  preciseness  of  the  Pharisees.  While  He  was  out 
among  '  the  ages,'  they  were  wrangling  as  to  the  number  of  stars 
visible  which  marked  the  hour  of  evening;  while  they  were 
settling  the  inches  permissible  for  a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  His 
heart  was  gathering  disciples  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Spirituality  and  poetry  are  connected  in  the  most 
intimate  way,  and  the  remembrance  that  Jesus  was 
a  poet  may  lead  us  past  many  futile  controversies 
and  into  many  illuminative  interpretations.  Two 
results  may  be  selected  as  of  very  special  value  to 
the  understanding  of  the  mind  of  Christ. 

1.  His  use  of  hyperbole. — Both  His  laws  and  His 
gospel  have  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of 
prosaic  literalists.  There  are  few  things,  for  in- 
stance, which  have  been  more  confusing  and  harm- 
ful of  late  years  than  the  perversions  of  Christianity 
which  literalists  have  extracted  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Even  to  those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  thus  presented  in  its  naked  literal- 
ness,  it  becomes  but  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  life 
in  every  act  of  Christian  service  leads  down  a  blind 
alley,  until  the  discouragement  of  constant  and 
inevitable  failure  becomes  altogether  intolerable. 
But  on  those  who  are  repelled  by  the  doctrine,  the 


effect  is  even  more  serious.  To  them  Christ  ap- 
pears a  doctrinaire  teacher,  whose  precepts  have 
created  an  impossible  situation  ;  and  they  turn, 
not  from  the  doctrines  only,  but  from  Him. 

The  fact  is  that  the  poet's  exaggeration  is  the 
only  way  in  which  many  truths  can  be  expressed 
at  all.  Life  is  far  too  complex  for  any  words  that 
men  have  found  in  which  to  describe  it.  Spiritual 
things  have  no  adequate  language  which  corre- 
sponds to  them  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  such 
truths  can  be  communicated  is  by  stating  one  side 
of  them  with  such  startling  strength  and  vividness 
that  that  phase  of  truth  at  least  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. Of  this  fact  Christ  took  the  most  fearless 
and  unquestioning  advantage,  trusting  wholly  to 
the  sympathetic  intelligence  of  His  hearers.  Even 
in  trifles  He  acted  thus.  The  seed  of  the  mustard 
plant  is  not  the  smallest  of  all  seeds  (Mt  1332),  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  zeal  of  commentators 
who  would  search  for  some  unheard-of  variety  of 
mustard  whose  seeds  are  smaller  than  the  spore 
of  ferns.  No  one  would  have  been  more  amazed 
at  such  defence  of  His  veracity  than  He  who  spoke 
the  words.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  understood 
the  saying,  'This  is  my  body'  (Lk  2219  etc.)  ;  and 
if  Luther  had  allowed  himself  to  perceive  this  most 
obvious  of  truths,  what  a  world  of  unnecessary  con- 
troversy would  have  been  spared  to  the  Church  ! 
Such  licence  is  demanded,  not  for  poetry  only,  but 
for  the  very  continuance  of  human  intercourse, 
which  otherwise  would  at  once  become  a  mere 
interchange  of  pedantries.  In  the  same  way  are 
to  be  interpreted  such  passages  as  that  about  the 
hatred  of  father  and  mother  (1426),  and  many  of 
those  commands  about  property,  non-resistance  (Mt 
538  etc.),  etc.,  which  have  been  so  grievous  and  so 
unwarrantable  a  stumbling-block  to  faith  in  modern 
times. 

2.  These  considerations  reach  their  highest  value 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
there  is  the  spiritual  idealism  of  the  poet.  The 
incident  of  His  praise  of  Mary  rather  than  of  Martha 
(Lk  1042)  has  not  unjustly  claimed  His  sympathies 
for  the  dreamers  and  the  mystics  whose  world  is 
that  of  the  ideal  truth.  At  times  this  spiritual 
exaltation  showed  itself  in  physical  effects  which 
were  recognized  by  onlookers.  As  He  walked,  they 
were  amazed  and  afraid  (Mk  1032).  It  explains 
many  of  His  wonderful  sayings.  Without  it,  that 
strange  journey  of  the  disciples  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible,  when  they  were  to  provide  neither 
scrip,  nor  money,  nor  even  shoes,  nor  any  posses- 
sions but  their  peace  (Mt  109fl-).  Similarly  must  be 
regarded  the  command  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  neither  for  food  nor  for  clothes  (634).  These 
are  ideal  descriptions,  not  meant  for  the  ears  of 
literalists,  but  describing  that  world  of  spiritual 
conceptions  in  which  His  spirit  dwelt.  With  these 
may  be  compared  the  exacting  spirituality  of  His 
doctrine  of  marriage  (194fr-),  which  He  Himself  sup- 
plemented by  the  further  statement  that  in  the  next 
world  the  life  of  the  angels  supersedes  marriage 
altogether  (Lk  203fi),  and  which  leads  on  to  St. 
Paul's  association  of  the  marriage  bond  with  the 
union  of  Christ  and  His  Church  (Eph  522  etc.). 
Such  doctrine,  He  Himself  declares,  is  for  them 
that  can  receive  it  (Mt  1911- 12).  And  indeed  the 
whole  of  Christianity  introduces  men  into  an  ideal 
world  which  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  actual 
world  of  public  life,  and  towards  which  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  is  but  now  feeling  his  way  in 
isolated  points  of  character.  It  is  a  life  to  lead 
with  one's  soul  commanding  and  guiding  the  body. 
That  is,  if  one  has  a  soul ;  for  Christ  (in  His 
poetic  fashion)  refuses  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  man  necessarily  has  a  soul  because  he  is  a  man, 
and  reminds  us  that  each  man's  soul  has  to  be 
won  (Lk  2119).     But  for  those  who  have  souls,  and 
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are  willing  to  live  lives  corresponding  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  flesh,  Christ  constructs  an  ideal 
world  in  which  all  things  have  suffered  a  '  change 
into  something  rich  and  strange.'  The  heaven  is 
God's  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool  (Mt  534- 35). 
The  body  is  a  temple  where  the  spirit  dwells  (Jn 
219).  The  life  is  sustained  by  spiritual  food  which 
even  the  closest  friends  know  not  of  (43J-  M).  To 
live  that  life  is  to  be  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  which 
is  within  (Lk  IT21)  and  of  the  other  world  (Jn  1836), 
and  which  cometh  not  with  observation  (Lk  1720) 
— the  Kingdom  of  the  truth  (Jn  1837).  The  worship 
of  such  souls  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (424),  and 
their  work  is  to  believe  (6-9). 

That  ideal  world — so  far  ahead  of  the  most  spiri- 
tual of  us  all,  yet  so  persistently  claiming  us  as  its 
children  and  beckoning  us  to  the  courageous  re- 
newal of  our  broken  attempts  to  reach  it  —  is  a 
world  which  could  have  been  constructed  for  man 
only  by  God  incarnate  in  One  who  was  a  poet. 

Literature.  —  Various  modern  Lives  of  Jesus  ;  cf.  Schiirer, 
HJP ;  Hausrath,  Hist,  of  NT  Times — Time  of  Jesus  ;  Peyton, 
Memorabilia  of  Jesus.  In  Oscar  Wilde's  Be  Profundis  there  is 
a  passage  in  reference  to  Jesus  as  Artist,  which,  though  marked 
by  the  paradoxical  excess  and  wayward  imagination  of  the  book 
which  contains  it,  is  yet  brilliant  and  suggestive. 

John  Kelman. 

POLICE. — The  traditional  and  unsettled  charac- 
ter of  governmental  relations  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  scarcity  of  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organization  of  civil  procedure  in 
the  provincial  courts,  make  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  were  the  ordinary  provisions  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  We  cannot  positively 
say,  for  instance,  how  far  the  earlier  methods  which 
obtained  under  Jewish  custom  were  overshadowed, 
and  at  times  overridden,  by  the  interference  of 
Koman  and  military  law.  One  fact,  however, 
seems  to  emerge,  viz.,  that  as  a  rule,  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the 
Jewish  courts  were  left  free  to  administer  justice 
in  their  own  way,  and  were  permitted  to  retain  a 
sufficient  force  of  subordinate  officers  to  execute 
the  ordinary  penalties  of  the  law.  It  would  only 
be  in  times  of  considerable  disturbance,  or  in  cases 
of  the  extreme  penalty,  that  the  Imperial  power 
would  come  into  evidence,  and  that  soldiers  would 
supplant  the  usual  civil  officers.  '  The  ordinary 
administration  of  the  law,  both  in  criminal  and 
civil  matters,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
and  local  courts'  (Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  57).  Gener- 
ally, it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  the  Mosaic  law 
still  formed  for  the  Jew  the  basis  on  which  all  such 
administration  was  conducted  ;  justice  was  a  de- 
partment of  religion,  and  the  officers  employed  in 
its  execution  were  Temple  officials  or  servants  of 
the  local  Sanhedrin. 

There  were  two  considerable  exceptions  to  this 
rule — one  arising  from  the  arbitrary  way  in  which 
the  Herods  exercised  their  power,  and  the  other 
due  to  the  invasion  of  Hellenistic  ideas.  In  a  city 
like  Tiberias,  e.g.,  where  the  Greek  element  was 
very  large,  administration  was  on  the  Greek  model. 
The  city  had  a  council  (povKri)  of  600  members  (Jos. 
BJll.  xxi.  9),  with  such  officers  as  archon,  hyparchoi, 
agoranoinos,  etc.  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  145).  The 
Greek  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  while  their  local 
authorities  were  always  liable  to  be  superseded  by 
the  Imperial  power  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  p.  605), 
had  '  communal  freedom,  their  own  councils, 
the  right  of  property  and  administration  in  the 
surrounding  districts '  (ib.  p.  594).  Even  in  purely 
Jewish  towns,  Greek  influence  was  modifying  the 
old  usage.  The  large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  found  in  the  Mishna  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i. 
31-32)  shows  that  after  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  the  ex- 
ample of  Hellenic  institutions  was  producing  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  conducting  civil  govern- 
ment ;  and  already  in  the  Gospels  we  find  traces 


of  this,  e.g.,  in  the  passage  in  which  Jesus  makes 
His  most  explicit  reference  to  the  processes  of  law 
(Mt  5-5-  26=Lk  1258)  :  whereas  Mt.  uses  terms  which 
indicate  Jewish  usage  (k/xttjs,  virriperris),  Lk.  employs 
as  equivalents  words  which  suggest  the  Roman 
procedure  (&pxw>>,  irp&KTwp) ;  see  below,  and  cf. 
Holtzmann,  Hand-Corn,  in  loco.  In  Mt  522  ('  Every 
one  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ') 
Jesus  is  referring  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  courts,  the 
'  judgment '  (Kpi<ns)  being  the  '  provincial  court  of 
seven'  (see  EOT,  in  loc,  and  below),  the  'council' 
the  Sanhedrip. 

In  Jerusalem  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
stipendiary  magistrates,  who  were  precluded  from 
engaging  in  other  occupations,  and  whose  special 
province  it  was  to  superintend  the  observance  of 
the  police  regulations  of  the  city  (see  Edersheim, 
LT  ii.  p.  287).  The  '  Unjust  Judge '  of  Lk  181"8  is 
probably  an  instance  of  a  provincial  police  magis- 
trate ;  but,  while  his  unprincipled  character  is  only 
too  typical  of  Oriental  judges,  past  and  present  (cf. 
Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  158),  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  parable  that  Jesus 
intended  to  reflect  on  the  administration  of  justice 
as  a  whole.  The  usual  number  of  judges  for  each 
city  was,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  seven 
(Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  14).  Josephus,  when  in  Galilee, 
'  appointed  seven  judges  in  every  city  to  hear  the 
lesser  quarrels  ;  for,  as  to  the  greater  causes  and 
those  wherein  life  and  death  were  concerned,  he 
enjoined  they  should  be  brought  to  him  and  the 
seventy  elders'  (BJ  II.  xx.  5). 

The  Mishna  assumes  the  existence  throughout 
the  country  of  local  Sanhedrins  which  possess  very 
considerable  powers.  It  is  to  these  local  Sanhedrins 
that  Jesus  makes  reference  when  He  tells  His  dis- 
ciples :  '  Beware  of  men,  for  they  will  deliver  you 
up  to  councils'  (Mt  10"  =  Mk  139).  The  supreme 
court  was  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem,  before 
which  Jesus  was  tried,  and  in  this  body  the  religious 
and  hierarchical  character  of  the  Jewish  courts  of 
justice  was  naturally  more  clearly  preserved  than 
elsewhere.  They  had  under  their  control  a  body 
of  Temple  police,  who  were  Levites,  and  were  under 
the  command  of  o-rparriyoi,  at  whose  head  was  an 
officer  called  o-Tparriybs  rod  Upov  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vi.  2  ; 
BJ  VI.  v.  3  ;  Ac  41  524 ;  the  plural  is  used  in  Lk 
224, 52).  The  latter  office  was  one  which  would  be 
no  sinecure,  the  numbers  of  people  who  thronged 
the  Temple  courts,  even  at  ordinary  times,  being 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  special  provisions  for 
keeping  order.  These  Temple  police  were  not 
armed  or  regularly  trained  ;  '  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  unarmed  and  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of 
war'  (Jos.  BJ  IV.  iv.  6;  cf.  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  p. 
540).  During  the  great  feasts  the  Temple  was 
guarded  by  a  Roman  cohort,  which  was  stationed 
in  the  Tower  of  Antonia  (BJ  V.  v.  8).  The  force 
which  arrested  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  clearly  con- 
sisted of  two  parts  :  (1)  a  detachment  of  the  Roman 
garrison ;  (2)  a  body  of  Temple  police  (Jn  183 ; 
Westcott,  in  loc).  As  to  the  guard  which  watched 
the  tomb  (Mt  2765-  66  2811"15),  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  this  was  a  small  body  of  soldiers  detached 
by  Pilate  at  the  request  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  a  band 
of  the  Temple  gendarmerie.  Pilate's  words,  i%iTl 
KovcrroiSiav  (2765),  are  capable  equally  of  the  interpre- 
tation, '  Take  a  guard  '  or  '  Ye  have  a  guard.'  The 
fact  that  they  report  to  the  chief  priests  (Mt  2811) 
suggests  that  they  were  the  satellites  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin, and  that  Pilate  scornfully  permitted  them  to 
use  their  own  measures  ;  but  v.14  'If  this  come  to 
the  governor's  ears,'  is  in  favour  of  the  other  in- 
terpretation. 

The  usual  name  for  the  officers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  and  the  maintenance  of  order 
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is  inryptrv  (Mt  525,  Jn  732-  45- 46  183- 12).  It  may 
be  variously  translated  'apparitor,'  'serjeant,'  or 
'warder.'  They  had  the  duty,  among  others,  of 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  scourging  (Mt  1017  = 
Mk  139,  Mt  2334).  Josephus  says  that  each  judge 
had  two  vir-npirai  assigned  to  him  (Ant.  iv.  viii.  14) ; 
but  in  this  passage  the  word  probably  means  'clerks ' 
rather  than  police  constables.  That  the  powers  of 
the  latter  were  extensive  is  evident  from  the  drastic 
measures  taken  by  Saul  as  the  commissioner  of 
the  Sauhedrin  in  ins  persecution  of  the  followers 
of  Christ  (Ac  83  2610- "  ;  cf.  518"23).  Another  term, 
used  apparently  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
cases  of  fines  and  debts,  but  also  having  a  general 
signification,  is  wpaKrup  (Lk  1258)  = '  bailiff.'  The 
term  trweKov\a.Tup  (Mk  627),  used  of  the  executioner 
of  John  the  Baptist,  denotes  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  police  attached  to  the  military  rulers.  The 
weight  of  opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that  the 
speculatores  were  soldiers  (Schurer,  HJP  I.  ii.  62) ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Herod  had  armed  satellites 
about  his  court  who  did  not  rank  as  regular  soldiers, 
but  would  be  called  upon  to  play  many  parts,  from 
apparitor  to  executioner.  The  plain-clothes  detec- 
tive was  employed  by  the  Herods  (Jos.  Ant.  XV. 
x.  4),  and  the  despotic  use  which  they  made  of 
their  power,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  command 
of  soldiery,  took  little  cognizance  of  the  established 
civil  authorities.  The  centurion  in  Mt  85"13=Lk 
72"10  was  probably  the  captain  of  the  troop  quartered 
at  Capernaum  and  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas 
(Holtzmann,  Hand-Corn,  in  loc).  These  troops 
served  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  country  of  gangs 
of  robbers  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  1). 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS.— 1.  Reign  of  Herod 
the  Great. — Christ  was  born  nearly  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  (Mt  21),  who  died  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  4.  Herod's  relation  to  Rome  was  that  of  an 
allied  king  (rex  socius),  whose  title  and  authority 
alike  were  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
Emperor.  He  was  expected  to  preserve  order 
within  his  kingdom,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  state 
for  inclusion  in  the  normal  system  of  provincial 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  With  foreign  policy  he 
had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  the  right  of  coining  was 
probably  limited,  the  only  known  Herodian  coins 
being  of  copper.  A  certain  tribute  was  exacted, 
which  Herod  raised  on  the  other  parts  of  his  king- 
dom than  Judiea  ;  and  instructions  from  Rome  had 
to  be  strictly  and  quickly  followed,  the  Imperial 
consent  being  necessary  also  to  any  arrangement  as 
to  the  succession  to  the  royal  property  or  domains. 
Within  these  limits  his  power  was  restrained  only 
by  the  necessity  of  not  provoking  the  people  either 
to  rebel  or  to  appeal  to  Rome. 

2.  Tetrarchy  of  Philip. — Special  permission  had 
been  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  to  bequeath  his 
kingdom  as  he  liked  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  iv.  5),  the  will 
being  subject,  of  course,  to  Imperial  confirmation. 
Under  the  pressure  of  various  palace  intrigues, 
and  with  a  view  to  separate  elements  between 
which  at  the  time  there  was  no  possible  cohesion, 
Herod  left  Judaea  to  Archelaus,  Galilee  and  Persea 
to  Antipas,  and  the  north-eastern  districts  beyond 
Jordan  to  Philip.  This  partition  was  eventually 
accepted  at  Rome,  with  a  few  slight  modifications. 
To  Philip,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  which  origin- 
ally implied  the  government  of  a  fourth  part  of  a 
tribe  or  kingdom,  but  gradually  came  to  be  used 
of  any  petty  dependent  prince,  were  assigned  the 
comparatively  poor  districts  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  extending  northwards  as 
far  as  Mt.  Hermon  (Lk  31).  Over  these  he  reigned 
for  thirty-seven  years  (B.C.  4-a.d.  34),  when  upon 
his  death  the  territory  was  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Syria,  though  without  losing  the  privi- 


lege of  the  separate  administration  of  its  finances 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  iv.  6).  Three  years  later  it  was 
given  to  Agrippa  I.,  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
population  was  predominantly  Syrian  and  Greek, 
with  Jewish  settlements  in  the  south-west ;  and 
though  Philip's  sympathies  were  entirely  Roman, 
he  respected  the  sentiments  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  people,  and  his  long  reign  was  disturbed  by 
no  outbreak  of  popular  feeling,  and  no  peremptory 
interference  from  Rome.  Like  most  of  the  Herods, 
he  had  a  passion  for  building ;  and  to  the  quiet 
and  well-governed  city  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  near 
the  alleged  source  of  the  Jordan,  Jesus  withdrew 
(Mt  1613,  Mk  827)  when  the  multitudes  were  crowd- 
ing upon  Him  and  His  enemies  tempting  Him 
(Mt  161) ;  just  as  Bethsaida,  another  of  Philip's 
cities,  was  His  refuge  when  news  reached  Him  of 
the  Baptist's  death  (Lk  910,  cf.  Mk  822). 

3.  Tetrarchy  of  Antipas.— The  title  of  tetrarch 
was  granted  also  to  Antipas,  whose  dominions  in- 
cluded the  two  districts  of  Galilee  and  Persea, 
separated  by  the  confederation  of  free  Greek 
cities  known  as  the  Decapolis.  Persea,  east  of 
the  Jordan  and  south-east  of  Galilee,  bore  a  high 
reputation  for  the  purity  of  its  Judaism,  but  politi- 
cally was  of  small  importance.  Its  population  was 
prevailingly  Jewish ;  though  Antipas  found  an 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  passion  for 
building  in  the  erection  of  Julias  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Beth-haram  (Jos  1327),  opposite  Jericho. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  tetrarchy,  as  far  as  num- 
bers and  industry  are  concerned,  lay  to  the  north 
of  Samaria,  where  the  Jews  formed  the  majority 
of  a  population  estimated  perhaps  too  highly  (see 
art.  Population)  at  three  millions,  and  comprising 
almost  every  possible  admixture  of  Canaanitish 
and  Greek  elements.  The  administration  of  Anti- 
pas must  have  been  successful  on  the  whole,  for  it 
continued  for  more  than  forty  years,  though  his 
father's  diplomacy  became  in  him  craft  and  mean- 
ness (Lk  1332 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  5).  His  private 
friendship  with  Tiberius  may  be  part  of  the  ex- 
planation of  the  length  of  his  reign ;  in  A.D.  39 
he  was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Lyons,  and  his 
territories  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Ac  121 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  vii.  2). 

1.  Ethnarchy  of  Archelaus.— On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Archelaus  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of 
Judaea,  with  Samaria  and  Idumsea.  His  accession 
was  opposed  by  some  of  his  own  family,  and  by 
the  popular  party  at  Jerusalem,  who  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  theocracy,  but  pleaded  mean- 
while for  the  investment  of  the  high  priest  with 
supreme  civil  power,  in  subordination  to  the  Em- 
peror alone.  Archelaus  went  in  person  to  Rome 
(cf.  Christ's  allusion  in  Lk  1912),  whither  also 
journeyed  an  embassy  from  the  people.  Augustus 
substantially  confirmed  Herod's  appointment ;  and 
Archelaus  returned  as  ethnarch  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts. He  was  disappointed  with  the  inferior  title 
(which  denotes  literally  the  ruler  of  a  nation  living, 
with  separate  customs,  in  the  midst  of  another  race, 
and  was  possibly  chosen,  in  contempt,  to  identify 
Archelaus  with  his  unwilling  subjects),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  administration  (B.C.  3-A  D.  6) 
one  of  revenge.  Twice,  if  not  thrice,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  high  priesthood  by  a  ruler  who 
was  considered  as  of  mixed  blood — unclean  in  his 
birth  and  unclean  in  his  practice.  The  tyrannical 
disregard  of  powerful  sentiments  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  length  the  Jews  forgot  their 
hatred  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Samaritans  their 
kinship  with  the  ethnarch,  and  a  joint  deputation 
proceeded  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Augustus. 
Archelaus  was  fined  and  exiled  to  Vienne,  and  his 
domains  were  made  directly  subject  toRome. 

5.  The   Roman   procurators.— The   situation   fo 
Judaea,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was 
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of  such  military  importance  that  Rome  could  not 
wisely  concede  the  repeated  request  of  the  people 
for  the  Investiture  ot   their  high   priest  with  all 
the  functions  of  civil  government.      Instead,  the 
country  was  made  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  province 
of  Syria,  with  a  governor  {procurator)  of  its  own, 
of  equestrian  rank,  who  was  charged  particularly 
with  the  control  of  the  army  and  the  finances,  and 
with  the  task  of  turning  the  district  into  a  bulwark 
of  the  Empire.     The  legate  of  Syria  was  invested 
with  only  a  general  supervision  ;  he  was  expected 
to  interfere  at  his  discretion  in  cases  of  need,  but 
generally  to   remain    in    the    background,    as   an 
unseen  support  of  the  Roman  rule.     The  first  pro- 
curator was  Coponius  (A.D.  6-9),  a  knight  whose 
name  is  otherwise  unknown.     Accompanied  by  the 
legate  Quirinius,  he  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  took 
possession  of  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  turned 
his  palace  into  the  official  abode  of  the  procurator 
during  the  festivals,  Caesarea  becoming  the  seat  of 
government.     Their  next  administrative  act  was 
to  arrange  for  the  taking  of  a  census,  with  a  view 
to  control  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  to  estab- 
lish Roman  methods  of  government.     The  process 
was  to  compile  schedules,  enumerating   the  local 
communities,   according  either    to    houses    or    to 
families,  for  the  purposes  of  a  poll-tax,  and   pro- 
viding information  for  the  levying  of  taxes  upon 
capital  (originally,  in  Syria,  one  per  cent.,   but 
afterwards  probably  increased)  and    upon   trade. 
At  the  same  time  the  produce  of  the  field  was 
valued,  and  made  chargeable  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  in  the  case  of  corn  and  two-tenths  in  that  of 
fruit  and  vine.     This  was  the  enrolment  referred 
to  by  Gamaliel  (Ac  537) ;  and  on  religious  as  well 
as  patriotic  grounds,  as  seeming  to  involve  even  a 
competition  with  Jehovah  for  the  tithes,  the  result 
was  dismay   on  the   part  of  the  leaders   of   the 
people,  and  an  actual  revolt,  headed  by  Judas  of 
Gamala,  who  thereby  founded  the  fanatical  party 
of  the  Zealots  or  Cananaeans  (Mt  104).    On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  revolt  was  suppressed  after  some 
furious   fighting ;    but  the   agitation   smouldered, 
and  eventually  broke  out  in  the  insurrection  in  the 
course  of  which  Jerusalem  was  burnt.     The  census 
schedules,  when  completed,  would  be  sent  to  Rome 
for  approval ;  but  in  levying  the  taxes  there  would 
be  no  delay.     Such  as  were  destined  for  the  Im- 
perial treasury  were  collected  under  the  supervision 
of  the  procurator,  who  made  use  of  the  Sanhedrin 
and  various  local  courts.    The  customs  were  leased 
to  collectors,  individuals   or  syndicates,  who  paid 
a  fixed  annual  sum,  retaining  any  excess  in  the 
actual  yield  and  making  good  any  deficiency.    The 
contracts  were  then  divided,   and  sublet  to  sub- 
ordinate  officials  in   the  different  localities,   and 
thus  an  entire  class  of  publicans  of  various  grades 
(Lk  192)  was  constituted,  whose  average  morality 
was  probably  low,  but  is  not  to  be  taken  at  the 
valuation  of  the  popular  hatred.     Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  procuratorship  of  Coponius  beyond  a 
breach  in  the  temporary  alliance  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans.     The  quarrel  was  brought  to 
an  issue  by  a  successful  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
defile  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple  on  the  eve  of  the 
Passover.     Through  Coponius  no  redress  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  Jews  had  to  content  themselves 
with  more  stringent  regulations  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  with  a  large  extension  of 
the  police  system  of  the  Temple,  the  night-watch- 
men being  increased  in   number  to   twenty-four, 
and   an   official    made    responsible  for  a  periodic 
visitation  of  their  rounds. 

The  successors  of  Coponius  were  Marcus  Ambi- 
vius  (?  A.D.  9-12),  Annius  Rufus  (?  1-2-15),  Valerius 
Gratus  (15-26),  and  Pontius  Pilate  (26-36).  Of  the 
first _  two  the  dates  cannot  at  present  be  fixed  with 
precision,  and  no  known  change  of  administration 


was  introduced  by  them.  Soon  after  his  accession 
in  A.D.  14  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire,  Tiberius 
adopted  the  policy  of  lengthening  the  term  of 
service  in  these  provincial  appointments,  in  the 
hope  of  protecting  the  people  from  rapacity,  by 
affording  the  governors  a  longer  period  over  which 
to  spread  their  exactions.  The  theory  was  not  a 
compliment  to  this  class  of  officials,  and  did  not 
work  well  in  Judaea.  Of  the  administration  of 
Valerius  Gratus  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  was  meddling.  In  eleven  years  he  changed  the 
high  priest  four  times,  and  the  changes  would 
have  been  more  frequent  but  for  the  temporizing 
character  of  the  man  (Joseph  Caiaphas)  upon  whom 
his  final  choice  lighted.  The  example  of  oppres- 
sion in  Rome,  whence  the  Jews  were  expelled  by 
Imperial  edict,  was  imitated  so  closely  in  Judaea, 
that  several  deputations  were  sent  to  Tiberius  to 
protest  against  the  masterfulness  and  avarice  of 
his  representative,  with  little  other  result  than 
that  of  additions  to  the  army  of  occupation. 

A  similar  policy  of  oppression  was  adopted  by 
Pilate,  who  exceeded  his  predecessor  in  resent- 
ment, but  whose  violence  was  apt  to  collapse  in 
the  presence  of  a  stubbornness  greater  than  his 
own.  His  first  act  was  characteristic  alike  of  his 
contempt  for  precedents  and  of  his  docility  when 
opposed.  The  new  troops  destined  for  the  garrison 
of  Jerusalem  were  ordered  not,  as  before,  to  leave 
at  Csesarea  the  medallions  of  the  Emperor  that 
were  attached  to  the  military  standards,  but  to 
proceed  in  full  equipment  to  their  quarters  in  the 
Castle  of  Antonia.  To  the  Jews  the  sacrilege  ap- 
peared of  the  worst  kind,  as  involving  them  in  the 
crime  of  idolatry  (Ex  20").  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  people  flocked  to  Caesarea,  and,  disdaining 
the  threat  of  massacre,  extorted  from  the  procura- 
tor, by  their  superior  resolution,  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  medallions.  This  bad  beginning 
was  followed  by  an  equally  bitter  quarrel  over  the 
restoration  of  an  aqueduct  that  brought  water  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  Lk  134).  The  scheme  was  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  city,  as  the  supply  of  water 
conveyed  through  an  older  aqueduct  at  a  higher 
level  was  proving  insufficient ;  but  the  ofl'ence  was 
that  Pilate  proposed  to  throw  the  cost  upon  the 
Temple  treasury,  and  actually  seized  some  of  the 
sacred  funds.  A  riot  was  anticipated  ;  but  the  sol- 
diers, dressed  as  citizens,  were  distributed  among 
the  crowd,  and  at  a  given  signal  turned  their 
weapons  against  the  people.  The  scheme  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  popular  hatred  grew  savage. 
So  much  did  Pilate  disregard  Jewish  sentiment, 
that  certain  Galilaeans  were  put  to  death  in  the 
Temple,  and  their  blood  mingled  with  that  of  the 
sacrifices  (Lk  131).  By  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
an  insurrection,  Barabbas  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  (Mk  157,  Lk  2319).  On  the  death  of  Sejanus, 
in  A.D.  31,  Tiberius  assumed  a  more  friendly  atti- 
tude towards  the  Jews ;  and,  soon  after  Vitellius 
added  the  legateship  of  Syria  to  his  other  high 
commands  (A.D.  35),  he  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere. Pilate  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
answer  for  the  wanton  cruelty  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  Marcellus  was  entrusted  provisionally 
with  the  duties  of  the  procuratorship. 

6.  Administration,  military  and  ciYil. — In  Syria, 
as  in  Egypt,  were  regularly  stationed  three  or  four 
legions,  to  which  recourse  could  be  had  in  any 
emergency  ;  but  the  ordinary  garrison  of  Palestine 
consisted  of  auxiliaries,  raised  partially  amongst 
the  non-Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
Jews  were  generally  exempted  at  the  time  from 
military  service,  on  account  of  their  temperament 
and  religious  usages.  The  garrison  was  distributed 
over  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  itself 
everywhere  felt.  At  Csesarea,  the  headquarters, 
was  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  five- 
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sixths  were  infantry.  A  cohort  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  a 
body  of  spearmen  or  slingers  (Ac  2323),  was  quar- 
tered in  the  fortress  of  Antonia.  Smaller  garrisons 
occupied  Jericho,  Machserus,  Samaria,  and  any 
other  centre  whence  an  important  district  could 
be  commanded.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  police  corps  apart  from  the  soldiery, 
though  a  secret-service  system  upon  a  large  scale 
was  maintained  by  Herod,  and  probably  also  by 
the  procurators.  The  military  were  employed  in 
keeping  order,  in  the  arrest  of  persons  under  sus- 
picion (Jn  1812),  in  guarding  prisoners  (Mt  2727), 
and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
(Jn  1923).  Use  was  sometimes  made  of  the  officers 
of  the  local  courts  and  of  the  armed  retinue  of  the 
native  dignitaries  (Mt  2647).  The  Temple  police 
were  under  the  command  of  a  captain  of  high  rank, 
who  probably  controlled  also  the  officers  of  the 
Sanhedrin ;  and  these  functionaries  were  recog- 
nized and  supported  within  limits  by  the  military 
authorities.  There  are  traces  also  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  paid  spies  or  secret  police 
under  Jewish  control  (Lk  2020,  Mt  2216,  Mk  1213). 
In  the  provincial  towns  and  rural  districts  order 
was  kept  as  in  Jerusalem ;  the  administration 
acted  through  the  local  courts  and  organizations, 
with  soldiers  at  hand  when  needed.  See  also  art. 
Police. 

Taxation  was  of  two  kinds — Imperial  and  pro- 
vincial. A  poll-tax  and  a  tax  on  landed  property 
were  collected  by  the  procurator,  and  the  produce 
remitted  to  Rome  (Mt  2217).  Custom  duties  and 
market  tolls  were  collected  by  lessees,  who  paid 
for  the  privilege  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  destined  in 
the  case  of  Judaea  for  the  Imperial  treasury,  but 
in  that  of  Galilee  for  the  tetrarch.  Besides  these 
regular  imposts,  an  arbitrary  procurator  might 
enrich  himself  by  a  variety  of  exactions,  as  the 
penalties  of  imagined  offences  or  the  condition  of 
official  support ;  but  in  Judaea  the  expenses  of 
administration  were  met  by  authorized  deduction 
from  the  revenue  of  the  taxes  and  tolls.  Economic- 
ally the  province  was  poor,  though  a  few  courtiers 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  of  great  wealth. 
So  heavy  was  the  incidence  of  taxation,  that  in 
A.D.  17  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  for 
relief.  Sixteen  years  later,  the  entire  Empire  was 
visited  by  a  financial  crisis  so  severe  that  bank- 
ruptcies multiplied  beyond  enumeration,  and  even 
some  of  the  public  treasuries  suspended  payments 
in  cash.  In  this  general  distress  Syria  and  Palestine 
shared,  though  the  busy  industrial  centres  in  Galilee 
did  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  crowded  and  unem- 
ployed population  around  Jerusalem. 

7.  Political  parties  (see  the  various  articles  under 
separate  titles). — The  Samaritans,  though  kindred 
in  race  with  the  Jews,  were  regarded  by  them  as 
sectaries,  and  the  bitterness  on  both  sides  was  fatal 
to  joint  political  action  of  any  permanent  kind. 
The  Sadducees  were  a  priestly  nobility,  tenacious 
of  the  prestige  of  their  own  order,  but  tolerant  of 
any  system  of  government  that  did  not  threaten 
their  prosperity.  Opposed  to  them  were  the 
Pharisees,  whose  national  ideal  was  that  of  a 
theocracy,  and  whose  endurance  of  an  alien  rule 
was  reluctant  or  sullen.  They  were  supported 
sometimes  by  the  Herodians,  who  favoured  the 
dynasty  of  Herod,  but  were  not  disposed  to  quarrei 
seriously  with  any  established  institution.  An  ex- 
treme party  was  gradually  formed  of  irreconcilables, 
under  the  name  of  Zealots  or  Cananmans  (Mt  104, 
Mk  318,  Lk  616),  who  were  prepared  to  use  the  sword 
without  delay  for  the  restoration  of  a  theocracy. 
In  political  theory  the  Essenes  exaggerated  the 
views  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  their  comparatively 
small  number  in  the  early  part  of  the  1st  cent,  and 
their  segregation  from  ordinary  life  made   them 


a  force  of  little  consequence  except  in  times  of 
excitement. 

Literature. — Josephus ;  references  to  other  sources  in 
Schiirer,  GJV3  (or  HJP),  which  is  indispensable;  Hausrath, 
Hist,  of  NT  Times;  Derenbourg,  Hist,  de  la  Pal. ;  Mommsen, 
Rom.  Provinces ;  Madden,  Coins  of  Jews ;  the  Archceol.  of 
Keil,  Riehm,  Benzinger,  Nowack ;  Hastings'  DB,  the  EBi, 
PRE,  and  the  JE ;  O.  Holtzmann,  NT  Zeitgeschichte  ;  Moss, 
Scene  of  our  Lord's  Life  [a  useful  elementary  handbook]. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
POOR.— See  Poverty  and  Poverty  of  Spirit. 

POPULARITY.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
NT,  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  infrequently  treated 
of.  There  is  a  true  and  there  is  a  false  popularity. 
The  latter  belongs  to  him  who  makes  the  praise  of 
men  his  object,  and  seeks  it  by  ostentatious  piety 
and  hypocritical  charity  (Mt  62- 5- 16) ;  the  former  is 
the  accompaniment  of  that  behaviour  whose  rul- 
ing aim  is  to  do  the  will  of  God  regardless  of  all 
worldly  ends  (Mt  63-  4-  '•  «• 17; 18-  20- 21).  True  popu- 
larity is  that  love  and  admiration  which  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others,  springing  from 
the  whole-hearted  love  of  God,  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  hearts  to  understand  the  good  and  pure. 
'  They  shall  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  516 ;  cf.  Jn  158). 
The  hypocrites  who  sound  a  trumpet  before  them 
when  they  do  their  aim?,  who  pray  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  for  all  to  see,  who  disfigure  their 
faces  that  they  may  appear  to  men  to  fast,  are 
examples  of  those  who  seek  and  obtain  the  reward 
of  false  popularity.  Fasting  and  prayer  that 
flow  from  a  desire  to  hold  communion  with  God, 
charity  that  is  the  outcome  of  gratitude  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  His  wondrous  mercy,  are  ever 
done  in  secret,  so  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion 
of  any  unworthy  motive  ;  but  the  effect  of  these 
things  is  revealed  in  the  man's  whole  life  and 
character  ;  it  must  win  for  him  the  praise  and  love 
of  all  good  men,  and  for  God  the  glory. 

All  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  inward- 
ness of  Christ's  life  and  teaching.  His  aim  was  to 
change  the  world  from  within  outward — not  to 
attach  good  fruit  to  a  worthless  tree,  but  to  make 
the  tree  good,  and  to  await  the  fruit  which  in  due 
time  it  was  bound  to  bear.  In  the  same  sense  true 
popularity  is  inward  ;  false,  outward.  The  latter 
springs  immediately  from  outside  acts  which  may 
not  be — probably  are  not — the  revelation  of  the  true 
man :  the  former  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
world  by  the  outspeaking  of  the  whole  man  as  he 
is  in  himself  in  his  relation  to  God.  At  the  very 
opening  of  His  career  Jesus  rejected  the  outward, 
the  false,  popularity  as  a  means  of  propagating  the 
truth  He  came  to  teach.  He  perceived  it  to  be 
the  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One  that  He  should 
obtain  the  dominion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
by  the  external  method,  by  the  force  of  His 
authority,  by  the  admiration  which  He  could  so 
easily  have  produced.  Even  to  employ  His  mirac- 
ulous power  to  gain  the  ear  of  His  own  country- 
men He  put  from  Him  as  a  temptation  (Mt  41"10!! 
Lk  4'-13) ;  and  when,  aroused  to  enthusiasm  by 
their  miraculous  feeding,  the  multitude  would  fain 
have  taken  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  their  king, 
He  fled  from  them  ( Jn  615).  He  would  have  nought 
to  do  with  any  enthusiasm,  however  sincere,  that 
was  based  upon  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of 
His  Messiahship,  that  sprang  from  admiration  of 
His  power  and  the  hope  of  sharing  its  blessings, 
and  not  from  the  clear  perception  of  His  holiness 
and  the  longing  to  share  it  ( Jn  223-25).  The  kind  of 
impression  which  He  wished  to  make  was  that 
which  expressed  itself  in  such  phrases  as — '  Never 
man  so  spake '  ( Jn  746) ; '  He  taught  them  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes '  (Mt  729) ; '  The 
common  people  heard  him  gladly'  (Mk  1237).    It 
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was  neither  to  nor  by  flesh  and  blood  that  He 
desired  to  reveal  Himself  and  to  win  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  to  the  Divine  germ  within  each 
soul,  and  by  the  revelation  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
(Mt  1617).     See  following  article. 

And  as  with  the  Master  so  must  it  be  with  the 
servants.  As  the  world  had  hated  Him,  so  would 
it  hate  them.  He  had  come  to  send  not  peace  on 
the  earth,  but  a  sword  and  fire  (Mt  1034||Lk  12"), 
the  sword  which  would  part  brother  from  brother 
and  father  from  son — the  fire  which  should  try  and 
reveal  the  essential  nature  of  each  heart.  This 
hatred  and  persecution  are  therefore  to  be  to  the 
disciples  a  cause  of  rejoicing  (Mt511,12),  for  these 
will  be  the  signs  that  they  are  in  truth  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  '  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye 
know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If 
ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its 
own  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you '  (Jn  15i8-19).  But  the  more  the 
world  persecutes  them,  the  more  must  they  bear 
testimony  to  the  cause  of  Christ  by  their  loving 
fellowship  one  with  another.  '  By  this,'  He  says, 
'  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another '  ( Jn  1335) ;  and  again — '  (I 
pray)  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me '  ( Jn 
IT'-1).  Among  the  disciples  there  must  be  no  selfish 
striving  for  place  or  power.  The  truest  popularity, 
.the  truest  greatness,  is  to  belong  to  the  humble 
heart  that  ever  preferreth  other  to  itself,  that 
rejoiceth  to  minister  and  to  serve,  to  give  itself 
freely  to  all  even  as  Christ  did  (Mt  2028 1|  Mk  1045). 

Literature.— Comm.  on  the  Gospels;  works  on  NT  Theol. 
by  Beyschlag  and  by  Weiss ;  Stalker,  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  ch. 
iv.  ;  Pressense,  Jesus  Christ  7,  pp.  263-286. 

W.  J.  S.  Miller. 

POPULARITY  (of  Jesus).— The  general  subject 
of  popularity,  as  treated  in  the  foregoing  article, 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry ;  and  in  the  present  article  we 
shall  consider  (1)  the  popularity  of  Jesus,  (2)  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rested,  (3)  the  value  He  at- 
tached to  it,  and  (4)  the  reasons  of  its  decline. 

1.  The  fact  of  His  popularity.— Although  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  began  in  a  stable  and  ended 
on  a  cross,  there  was  a  period  in  His  ministry  when 
He  was  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
popular  personage  in  Palestine.  From  Jn.  we 
learn  that  His  first  definite  appeal  to  the  nation 
was  made  in  Jerusalem  (212ff-).  There,  however, 
the  dominant  influences  were  hostile  to  His  accept- 
ance (vv.m  3-'-12).  He  soon  felt  that  the  nation 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  direct  Messianic  ministry, 
and  so  for  a  time  He  fell  back  in  Judsea  on  a  work 
of  preparation  similar  to  that  which  the  Baptist 
was  still  carrying  on  (322  41-  2).  But  when  John 
was  cast  into  prison,  He  knew  that  the  time  was 
come  to  make  His  own  distinctive  appeal  to  Israel, 
and  having  met  with  little  favour  in  Jerusalem, 
He  now  chose  Galilee  as  the  scene  of  His  labours 
(Mk  l14ff- 1|).  The  Synoptic  Gospels  show  that  an 
extraordinary  popularity  was  the  almost  immedi- 
ate result  (Mk  12S).  Crowds  flocked  to  Him  from 
every  quarter  (l45  213  41  521  and  passim),  and  fol- 
lowed Him  about  wherever  He  went  (37  633).  The 
people  were  astonished  at  His  teaching  (l22-27),  but 
also  delighted  with  it  (Lk  51- 15,  cf.  Mk  1237) ;  they 
saw  His  miracles  with  joy  and  .amazement,  and 
glorified  God  in  Him  (Mk  212 1|).  The  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  soon  spread  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  Galilee  ;  and  from  Jerusalem  and  Idumsea,  from 
beyond  Jordan,  and  even  from  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  multitudes  came  to  see  and  hear  the 
great  Prophet  of  Nazareth  (33).  All  along,  it  is 
true,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  persistently  opposed 
Him  (26ff- 16f-  24ff-  3'2<r-),  coming  from  Jerusalem  for 


this  express  purpose  (322  71).  But  with  the  great 
mass  of  His  countrymen,  during  the  earlier  period 
of  His  Galilaean  ministry,  Jesus  had  a  popularity 
of  the  most  unqualified  kind. 

2.  To  what  was  this  popularity  due? — (1)  Much 
must  be  ascribed  to  His  personal  qualities,  and 
among  these  (a)  to  His  perfect  accessibility  and 
entire  naturalness.  In  His  attitude  to  the  people 
there  was  nothing  either  of  the  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Jn  748-  49)  or  of 
the  ascetic  austerity  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  34 
ll18).  Any  one  might  approach  Him  at  any  time, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  readily  and  kindly 
received.  It  mattered  not  who  came  to  Jesus, — 
rough  fishers  of  the  Galilaean  lake  (Jn  l37a-,  Mk 
l16  ||),  anxious  parents  seeking  a  blessing  for  their 
children  (Mk  522fr-  725ff-  10I3ff-),  publicans  whom 
everyone  else  despised  (Mt  910  103  ll19,  Lk  19-ff-), 
sinful  women  from  the  city  streets  (Lk  737fr-,  Mt 
2131), — to  all  He  presented  Himself  as  a  man  and 
a  brother,  (b)  No  personal  gift  conduces  more  to 
popularity  than  the  subtle,  indefinable  quality  of 
charm,  and  Jesus  appears  to  have  possessed  this  in 
an  exceptional  measure.  It  may  be  that  the  x<V's 
or  '  grace,'  of  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  the  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (42-), 
refers  wholly  to  Christ's  message,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  manner  of  His  speech.  But  the  way  in  which 
men  and  women  and  little  children  were  drawn  to 
the  Saviour,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  magnetism,  testifies 
to  a  winsomeness  of  nature  that  must  have  gone 
far  to  secure  the  favour  of  every  unprejudiced 
heart,  (c)  Still  more  the  intense  sympathy  of  Jesus 
must  have  appealed  to  the  people.  A  man  may 
make  himself  accessible  for  reasons  of  policy,  and 
even  the  quality  of  charm  sometimes  proves  to  be 
a  superficial  gift  of  pleasing  that  is  no  guarantee 
for  any  expenditure  of  heart.  But  the  Saviour's 
profound  sympathy  for  the  sick,  the  sinful,  the 
sorrowful,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  popular  mind.  We  can  hardly  realize,  perhaps, 
what  it  meant  for  Him  to  be  besieged  day  after 
day  by  a  pressing  crowd  of  men  and  women  with 
loathsome  diseases  and  festering  sores  —  all  de- 
manding the  touch  of  His  hand  as  well  as  the  pity 
of  His  heart  (Lk  440  ||).  The  nervous  tension  must 
have  been  tremendous,  the  physical  and  spiritual 
expenditure  a  constant  drain  upon  His  strength 
(Mk  530,  Lk  619).  But  the  crowd,  which  not  only 
read  in  His  face  that  compassion  which  was  one  of 
His  most  characteristic  qualities  (Mt  936  1414  1532, 
Mk  l41,  Lk  713),  but  saw  Him  in  the  thick  of  His 
daily  deeds  of  grace,  must  have  dimly  perceived 
something  of  that  vicarious  sacrifice  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  Redeemer's  sympathy,  as  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  true  sympathy,  and  which  led  an 
Evangelist  to  bethink  himself  of  the  prophet's 
words,  '  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 
diseases'  (Mt  817,  cf.  Is  534). 

(2)  But  the  popularity  of  Jesus  was  due  not 
only  to  His  personal  qualities,  but  to  His  methods 
as  a  Teacher  and  the  gospel  that  He  brought, 
(a)  Much  lay  in  His  methods — in  the  simplicity  and 
directness,  the  homeliness  and  picturesqueness  of 
His  language,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  all  the 
professional  pedantries  of  the  Rabbis  (Mk  l22,  cf. 
1237).  The  undying  power  of  His  parables,  simply 
as  literature,  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  what 
it  must  have  been  to  hear  those  wonderful  stories 
as  they  first  fell  from  His  own  lips,  (b)  But  these 
things  were  only  the  outer  swathings  of  His  mes- 
sage— the  husk,  not  the  kernel.  The  form  of  His 
teaching  might  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  it 
was  the  substance — the  joyful  Galiltean  gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God — that  warmed  and  thrilled 
the  listening  multitudes.  Christ's  words  were 
'words  of  grace'  —  words  about  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  the  blessings  that  lay  within  the 
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reacli  of  every  one  who  was  willing  to  be  God's 
child ;  words  of  forgiveness  for  the  sinful,  and 
liberty  for  the  captive,  of  comfort  for  the  mourner, 
and  rest  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  soul.  '  The 
gospel  of  the  kingdom' — in  that  Christ's  message 
was  all  summed  up  (Mk  l14).  And  if  the  fore- 
runner shook  the  nation  to  its  centre  when  he 
cried,  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ! '  (Mt  32), 
what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  Christ's  pro- 
clamation that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  already 
come  (Mt  53'11  1228) — that  this  was  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord  (Lk  419- 21). 

(3)  But  it  is  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  above  all 
that  we  find  the  explanation  of  His  popularity. 
His  miracles  of  healing  were  evidently  wrought 
upon  a  very  wide  scale  —  much  wider  than  the 
enumeration  of  individual  cases  gives  any  idea  of 
(cf.  Mk  l34  310  655- 56).  And  though  there  were  un- 
grateful recipients  of  His  mercy  (Lk  1717' 18),  we 
know  that  at  other  times  both  those  whom  He  had 
cured  and  their  friends  and  relatives  were  filled 
with  a  passion  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  His 
Person  (vv.15;  16,  Mk  520  1053,  Jn  ll2  123).  But  these 
gracious  miracles  stretched  in  their  effects  far 
beyond  the  wide  circle  of  the  actual  benefici- 
aries. They  created  great  expectations  in  the 
popular  mind — expectations  that  were  immensely 
heightened  by  yet  more  astonishing  miracles,  in 
which  Christ's  'compassion  for  the  multitude'  led 
Him  to  make  them  in  their  thousands  the  direct 
partakers  of  His  bounty  (Mk  634flF- 1|,  8lff- 1|,  Jn  66ff-). 
These  great  miracles  were  taken  to  be  '  signs ' — 
signs  of  wonderful  events  that  might  be  about  to 
happen  in  Israel.  Jesus,  it  began  to  be  surmised, 
was  not  merely  a  great  prophet  as  His  teaching 
showed,  but  much  more  than  a  prophet ;  not 
merely  a  marvellous  healer  of  the  sick,  but  the 
expected  Deliverer  of  Israel.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  His  teaching  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  popular  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  still  utterly  astray.  And  so 
His  popularity,  just  when  it  seemed  to  be  soaring 
to  its  highest,  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  least 
worthy  foundations.  This  brings  us  to  the  sharp 
dividing  line  (see  preceding  art.)  between  a  popu- 
larity that  is  true  and  a  popularity  that  is  false,  a 
popularity  that  Jesus  could  desire  and  welcome 
and  one  that  He  inevitably  loathed  and  repelled. 
Jn.'s  narrative  shows  that  it  was  Christ's  fame  as 
a  miracle-worker,  and  most  of  all  His  feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand  in  the  wilderness,  that  raised 
His  popularity  to  its  point  of  culmination  (Jn 
gi4. 15)  j}uk  j£  wag  ;ust  then  that  Jesus  rejected 
most  emphatically  a  kind  of  popularity  He  did  not 
want.  And  it  was  also  from  that  day  that  the 
tide  of  popular  favour  which  had  swelled  so  high 
began  to  ebb. 

3.  What  Yalue  did  Jesus  attach  to  His  popu- 
larity?— 'He  did  not  care,'  it  has  been  said,  'for 
the  thing  called  popularity,  but  He  loved  human 
beings'  (Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel,  p.  10).  And  it  is 
quite  true  that  there  was  a  kind  of  popularity  that 
Jesus  not  only  did  not  care  for,  but  always  despised 
and  shunned.  And  yet,  just  because  He  loved 
human  beings  so  much,  He  desired  a  popularity  of 
the  right  sort.  Was  it  not  in  search  of  it  that  He 
came  into  Galilee  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  after  He  had  been  coldly  received  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  capital?  To 
be  popular  is  just  to  be  beloved  of  the  people,  and 
the  highest  kind  of  popularity  is  when  a  man  is 
beloved  of  the  people  on  grounds  which  God  and 
his  own  conscience  can  approve.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  who  loves,  not  to  wish  to  have  his  love 
returned  ;  and  Jesus,  loving  men  and  women  as  no 
other  human  being  ever  did,  undoubtedly  desired 
them  to  love  Him,  and  trust  Him,  and  follow  Him. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  His  invitations  to  them  to 


come  to  Him,  and  of  His  words  of  sorrow  and 
reproach  when  they  refused.  His  soul,  accordingly, 
must  have  rilled  with  gladness  and  thankfulness 
when  He  saw  the  multitude  pressing  upon  Him  to. 
hear  His  word,  and  listening  to  it  with  evident 
joy,  or  when  He  received  the  assurance  of  heart- 
felt gratitude  from  those  whom  He  had  healed  or 
enlightened  or  lifted  from  the  depths  of  self- 
despair.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  men  came 
after  Him  in  search  of  signs  and  wonders  (Mt  1238 
161 1|,  Jn  4^) — something  to  confirm  them  in  their 
false  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  if  not  merely 
to  gratify  their  gaping  curiosity  ;  worse  still,  when 
the  multitude  began  to  follow  Him  in  the  hope  of 
being  furnished  gratis  with  the  bread  that  they 
might  have  honestly  earned  ( Jn  626),  and  to  look  to 
Him  to  set  up  by  the  use  of  His  miraculous  powers 
a  kingdom  or  meat  and  drink  and  political  privi- 
lege, He  knew  that  now,  under  the  guise  of  a 
dazzling  popularity,  the  same  temptation  was  re- 
turning which  He  had  faced  and  conquered  in  the 
wilderness  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry 
(Mt  41"11) — the  temptation  to  love  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  attempt  to 
set  up  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  by 
methods  that  were  not  Divine,  but  worldly  and 
Satanic. 

i.  The  decline  of  His  popularity. — The  miracle 
of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  was  a  great 
turning-point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  marked,  we 
have  said,  the  culmination  of  His  popularity,  but 
also  the  beginning  of  its  decline.  And  the  reason 
for  this  decline  was  just  that  the  popularity  it 
brought  was  of  a  kind  that  Jesus  could  not  accept. 
The  people  wished  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make 
Him  king  (Jn  615),  while  He  wished  to  win  in  their 
hearts  a  spiritual  Kingdom  for  His  Father.  They 
would  have  set  Him  on  a  worldly  throne,  and  He 
knew  that  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  (Jn 
183li).  The  two  ideals  were  utterly  incompatible. 
Henceforth,  He  who  had  sought  the  people  and 
welcomed  their  coming  began  to  avoid  them  (Jn 
618,  Mk  7'-4  810- 13-  2S-  27  930),  and,  when  they  still  came 
after  Him,  spoke  not  only  of  the  gladness  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  of  the  mysterious  pathway  of  the 
Cross  (Jn  626-66,  Mk  834*-  1021ff-).  The  result  was 
soon  apparent.  Nothing  more  quickly  cools  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  than  the  refusal  of  its 
object  to  be  popular  on  the  popular  terms.  After 
this  many  even  of  Christ's  disciples  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  Him  (Jn  666).  And  though 
Peter  answered  nobly  for  the  Twelve  to  that 
pathetic  question,  '  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? '  (vv.67"69), 
the  Lord  Knew  that  one  of  the  very  Apostles  whom 
He  had  chosen  had  admitted  into  his  heart  a  devil 
of  dissatisfaction  with  his  Master  (vv.70-71).  Soon, 
with  the  vision  of  the  Cross  before  Him,  He  '  sted- 
fastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem'  (Lk  951). 
The  disciples,  as  they  followed,  were  afraid  (Mk 
1032),  and  so  He  prepared  them  for  what  was  coming, 
by  those  great  '  Lessons  on  the  Cross'  which  mark 
the  stages  of  His  progress  towards  the  great  act  of 
sacrifice  (Mt  1621"28 1|,  2017"28  il,  266"13- 26"29  II ;  cf.  Bruce, 
Training  of  the  Twelve).  Day  by  day  the  shadows 
lengthened  across  the  Saviour's  path.  And  though 
at  His  last  Passover  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn 
129-ii)  ie(j  to  a  transitory  outburst  of  fresli  en- 
thusiasm among  the  Galiteans  who  had  come  up  to 
the  Feast  (cf.  Mt  21"  with  v.10),  the  time  of  His 
national  popularity  was  really  over  from  the  day 
of  the  Capernaum  discourse  (Jn  62,fr-),  and  what 
lay  before  Him  thereafter  was  a  growing  opposi- 
tion that  could  end  only  in  national  rejection  and 
the  death  on  Calvary. 

Literature.— Sanday's  art.  'Jesus  Christ' in  Hastings'  DB; 
Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord ;  Stalker,  Life  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
Bruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve,  Galilean  Gospel ;  Expositor,  v. 
ii.  [1895]  69.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 
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POPULATION.  —  Ancient  statistics  are  pro- 
verbially unreliable,  and  in  no  department  are 
they  less  trustworthy  than  in  the  reckoning  of 
population.  Except  for  military  or  fiscal  pur- 
poses, the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  province  were 
not  liable  to  be  counted,  while,  even  in  such  cases, 
the  estimate,  when  preserved,  is  at  best  approxi- 
mate. The  sole  information,  of  any  precise  and 
fairly  contemporary  character,  as  to  the  population 
of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  is  to  be  found  in 
Jos.  BJ,  ill.  iii.  The  historian  there  observes  that 
the  Galilseans  have  always  been  numerous.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
cultivate  it,  and  trading  was  carried  on  assidu- 
ously. 'Moreover,  the  cities  lie  very  thick,  and 
the  numerous  villages  are  everywhere  so  populous, 
owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that  the  smallest 
of  them  contains  over  15,000  inhabitants.'  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration,  due  to  the  historian's 
desire  of  glorifying  the  country  ;  but  even  when 
one  discounts  his  statements  fairly,  a  residuum  of 
fact  remains,  corroborated  by  the  occasional  allusions 
of  the  Gospels  to  the  thickly  populated  districts  in 
which  Jesus  lived  and  preached.  If  Josephus  could 
muster  100,000  warriors  from  the  province,  some 
thirty  years  after  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  if  the 
larger  towns,  like  Scythopolis,  included  over  30,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  the  population  of 
Galilee,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  century, 
must  have  exceeded  one  million,  if  not  two  millions, 
since  it  included  over  200  towns  and  villages  within 
"an  area  of  about  100  square  miles.  Certainly,  the 
Galilee  into  which  Jesus  brought  His  gospel  (Mk 
l14),  with  its  cities  like  Capernaum  (Mk  l21),  its 
country-towns  (v.38),  and  country-districts,  was  no 
thinly  -  peopled  tract.  Crowds  repeatedly  gather 
round  Him  (l45  2'3  37f-  41  etc.).  His  presence  is  the 
signal  for  multitudes  to  assemble,  and  although 
these  were  naturally  drawn  from  the  cities  (cf. 
ilk  633'-),  the  same  holds  true  of  the  rural  districts 
(cf.  653'-).  A  motto  for  the  Galilsean  ministry  might 
well  be  found  in  the  words,  '  In  those  days  again 
there  was  a  great  crowd '  (Mk  81),  whether  Jesus 
was  in  the  populous  cities  by  the  Lake  or  touring 
through  the  inland  synagogues.  '  Save  in  the  re- 
corded hours  of  our  Lord's  praying,  the  history  of 
Galilee  has  no  intervals  of  silence  and  loneliness  ; 
the  noise  of  a  close  and  busy  life  is  always  audible  ; 
and  to  every  crisis  in  the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  we 
see  crowds  immediately  swarm'  (HGHL,  p.  421). 

Eastward,  it  was  otherwise.  Gaulanitis,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lake,  was  more  bare  and  wild, 
and  to  this  quarter  Jesus  resorted  at  least  once 
(Mk  435f-)  for  some  privacy,  when  pressed  by  the 
crowds  of  Capernaum  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
population  here  was  thinner.  Villages  were  more 
widely  scattered,  and,  apart  from  the  southern 
federation  of  cities  known  as  the  Decapolis,  there 
was  a  comparative  lack  of  important  towns.  On 
the  later  spread  of  Christianity  in  Persea,  see 
Harnack's  Mission  unci  Ausbrcitung  des  Christen- 
tums,  pp.  414  f.  [Eng.  tr.  ii.  252  f.  J.  How  far  the 
Christian  churches  in  that  district  were  recruited 
from  a  mission  of  Jesus  it  is  difficult  to  say,  since 
it  is  uncertain  how  much  St  Luke  has  grouped  from 
other  sources  under  his  account  of  the  Percean 
journey  (951  etc.,  cf.  Mk  101),  and  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Jewish  War  drove  many  Christians  from  the 
west  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  any  case,  Peraea 
was  less  thickly  populated  than  Galilee,  though 
larger  in  extent.  Josephus  (loc.  cit.)  describes  it  as 
'  for  the  most  part  desert  and  rough,  and  much  less 
adapted  than  Galilee  for  the  growth  of  cultivated 
fruits.'  Samaria,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jordan, 
numbered  a  larger  population  proportionately.  But 
if  Jesus  worked  here,  it  was  only  en  route  from 
Galilee  to  Judsea. 

The  crowds  which  Jesus  found  at  Jerusalem  were 


naturally  drawn  from  the  country-districts,  so  that 
they  afford  no  reliable  clue  to  the  exact  population 
of  the  capital,  although,  if  we  may  trust  the  calcu- 
lations of  Josephus  (BJ  VI.  ix. ),  it  must  have  been 
capable  of  including,  at  the  Passover  season,  more 
than  three  millions  of  people.  Over  two  and  a 
half  million  orthodox  worshippers  were  reckoned 
at  one  census  under  Nero. 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP,  n.  i.  2f.  ;  Selah  Merrill,  Galilee 
in  the  Time  of  Christ ;  Besant,  The  City  and  the  Land, 
p.  113  f . ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.  p.  6  f. 

J.    MOFFATT. 

PORTER  (0vpwp6s,  Mk  1334,  Jn  103  1816f-  [in  last 
passage,  'she  that  kept  the  door']). — The  English 
word  '  porter '  is  ambiguous,  meaning  '  burden- 
bearer'  as  well  as  'door-keeper.'  'Janitor'  or 
'  gate-keeper '  would  be  a  better  rendering.  '  Por- 
ters'  were  employed  to  guard  city  gates,  and  to 
keep  watch  at  the  entrance  of  public  buildings  and 
of  private  houses.  It  would  appear  from  Jn  1816f-, 
where  a  '  damsel '  acts  as  door-keeper  of  the  high 
priest's  palace,  that  in  some  instances  women  were 
thus  employed  (cf.  Ac  12I3f-) ;  see,  further,  Hastings' 
DB,  artt.  'Gate,'  'Porter,'  'Priests  and  Levites' 
(iv.  93a). 

The  identity  of  the  porter  of  the  sheepfold  (Jn  103) 
has  been  much  discussed.  Obviously,  he  is  the 
guardian  of  the  fold,  whose  office  is  to  open  the 
door  to  any  shepherd  (Jn  102  [Greek  and  RVm]) 
whose  sheep  are  in  the  fold.  See  art.  Sheep.  Thus 
the  porter  may  be  (1)  God :  so  Calvin  (Com.  on 
John,  in  loc),  Bengel  (Gnomon,  in  loc),  and  Heng- 
stenberg  (Coin,  on  John,  in  loc);  (2)  Christ:  so 
Cyril  and  Augustine  (quoted  by  Hengstenberg), 
who  remark  that  Christ  is  His  own  porter  ;  (3)  the 
Holy  Spirit :  so  Stier,  Lange,  Alford,  and  others. 
Others  apply  the  figure  to  John  the  Baptist  (so 
Godet)  or  to  Moses.  The  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion is  that  given  by  Westcott  (Gospel  of  John,  in 
loc ) :  '  The  interpretation  will  vary  according  to 
the  special  sense  attached  to  the  "sheep"  and  the 
"shepherd."  The  figure  is  not  to  be  explained 
exclusively  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Father,  or 
of  Moses,  or  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  of  the  Spirit 
acting  through  His  appointed  ministers  in  each  case.' 
For  parallels  to  the  symbolism  of  the  passage,  cf. 
Ac  1427  1614,  2  Co  212,  Col  43,  Rev  37. 

James  Mursell. 

PORTION  (ptpos).—  The  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  in  the  Gospels  are  assigned  to  the  word 
fitpos  have  their  counterpart  in  OT  usage  ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  those  words 
which  express  'portion,' in  its  varying  meanings, 
in  the  Hebrew. 

7"ii3  is  the  ordinary  and  frequently  used  word  for  'lots,'  i.e. 
little  stones,  or  the  like,  cast  into  a  vessel,  or  the  folds  of  a 
garment,  for  answering  questions,  deciding  issues,  etc. ;  it  is 
used  once  in  a  different  sense,  that  of  '  retribution,'  in  Is  171*. 
p?n  means,  as  a  rule,  '  portion '  in  the  sense  of  a  constituent 
part  of  a  whole ;  nj5?n  is  used  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
special  reference  to  land.  n.;p  and  jvo  are  generally  used  of 
portions  of  sacrifice.  These  meanings  are,  however,  not  in- 
variably adhered  to,  cf.  e.g.  Ps  16s  vein  '"WN  'pjl  ''pbn  n:p  frirp 
'S-lia  '  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my  lot  and  my  cup  :  thou 
maintainest  my  lot' 

In  the  Gospels  ,uepo5  *  is  used:  (l)just  like  phn, 
for  a  constituent  part  of  a  whole,  e.g.  '  Give  me 
the  portion  of  thy  substance  that  falleth  to  me ' 
(Lk  1512) ;  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Lk 
2442,  Jn  1923.  In  this  use  of  the  word,  fiepos  can 
refer  to  things  material,  as  in  the  last  two  refer- 
ences, as  well  as  to  something  abstract,  e.g.  Lk 
ll36  'If  therefore  thy  whole  body  be  full  of  light, 
having  no  part  (v-epos)  dark  '     (2)  It  is  used 

much  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  a  somewhat 
extended  application,  of  districts  of  land ;  when 

*  The  RV  translates,  according  to  the  context,  by  'portion. 

'  piece,'  'part,'  'side.' 
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this  is  the  case,  the  plural  form  is  invariably  em- 
ployed, viz.  the  '  parts '  or  districts  (ra  /j.eprj)  belong- 
ing to  Galilee  (Mt  222),  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mt 
15-1),  of  Csesarea  (Mt  16la),  of  Dalmanutha  (Mk 
810).  In  this  sense  the  word  would  correspond  to 
the  Hebrew  n$bn.  Once  more,  the  word  occurs  in 
a  technical  sense  of  the  right-hand  side  of  a  ship 
(ra  5<t£<&  /jLepr;  tov  ir\oiov,  Jn  216).  (3)  fj-epos  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  fate,  destiny,  or  lot ;  as  such 
it  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Gospels :  Mt  2451  '  He 
shall  appoint  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites,'  and 
Lk  1246  '  He  shall  appoint  his  portion  with  the  un- 
faithful.'* The  nearest  approach  to  this  in  OT 
usage  would  be  in  Is  17i4,  where  S-iia  has  a  special 
and  restricted  meaning.  There  is  a  slight  variation 
in  the  force  of  the  word  as  used  in  Jn  138  '  If  I  wash 
thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  (ptpos)  with  me';  for, 
while  in  the  two  former  passages  the  reference  is 
to  a  final  doom,  in  this  the  meaning  is  rather,  '  If 
I  wash  thee  not,  thou  canst  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me.' 

In  one  single  instance  '  portion '  or  '  part '  occurs 
in  the  unique  sense  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
God  is  served  ;  but  here  the  word  is  ftepis,  not  fiepos 
(Lk  1042  'Mary  hath  chosen  the  good  part';  the 
context  seems  to  demand  the  sense  of  '  the  best 
part').  W.  O.  E.  Oesteeley. 

PORTRAITS  (of  Christ).— See  Christ  in  Art, 
vol.  i.  p.  314  f. 

POSSESSION.— See  Demon,  Demoniacs. 

POT. — There  are  two  words  rendered  '  pot '  in 
the  Gospels,  Harris  and  vSpia.  The  first  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Lat.  sextarius,  and  stands  for  a 
wooden  vessel  holding  about  a  pint  and  a  half, 
used  at  table  for  holding  water  and  wine.  This  it 
is  that  is  mentioned  by  Mk.  (74-  8)  when  he  is  re- 
lating how  '  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews  kept 
'  the  tradition  of  the  elders.'  '  When  they  come 
from  the  market,'  he  says,  '  except  they  dip  them- 
selves' (j3a.TTi(ru>vTcu,  v.l.  pavTifjoivTai)  '  they  do  not 
eat '  ;  and,  among  the  '  many  other  things  which 
they  have  received  to  hold,'  he  specifies  '  the  dip- 
pings (Pa.irTKTfji.oijs)  of  cups  and  pots '  (&<ttG>v),  etc. 
This  he  mentions  to  explain  why  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  came  to  ask  Jesus,  '  Why  walk  thy 
disciples  not  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  but  eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands  1 '  thus 
giving  Jesus  occasion  to  apply  to  them  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  '  This  people  honoureth  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me,'  and  other- 
wise exposing  and  rebuking  their  '  hypocrisy.' 

When  Jn.  (428)  tells  us  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
in  the  excitement  of  her  new-found  joy,  '  leaving 
her  water-pot,'  he  uses  the  words  ttjv  vSpiav,  point- 
ing doubtless  to  just  such  a  portable  earthen 
water-pot  as  women  in  Palestine  are  everywhere 
to-day  seen  carrying  on  their  heads.  But  in  26, 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  miracle  at  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  tells  of  '  six 
water-pots  of  stone '  (\idtvai  i/Bpiai),  which  were 
clearly  '  pots '  of  a  very  different  kind — too  large 
to  use  at  table,  or  to  be  portable  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Their  size  may  be  gathered  from  the  next 
clause,  '  containing  two  or  three  firkins  a  piece  ' — 
about  nine  English  gallons.  They  were  probably 
just  such  huge  stone  pitchers  as  are  shown  to 
tourists  to-day  at  Kefr  Kcnna,  and  as  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  Scarcity  of  drink- 
ing water  in  Palestine  made  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
supply  on  hand  in  large  vessels  that  would  serve 
as  coolers,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Then  a 
copious  supply  would  be  needed  according  to 
Jewish  custom  ('after  the  manner  of  the  purifying 

_   *  It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  recall  the  fact  that  u-ipiis 
IS  connected  radically  with  Mc','px,  the  goddess  of  Fate. 


of  the  Jews'),  for  use  in  the  washing  of  hands  and 
vessels  before  and  after  meals  (Mt  152,  Mk  73). 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

POTTER 'The  Potter's  Field'  was  the  name 

of  the  property  in  the  purchase  of  which  the  chief 
priests  spent  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  returned 
by  Judas,  and  which  they  proposed  to  use  as  a 
burial-place  for  strangers  (Mt  277).  Mt  278  states 
that  this  spot  came  in  consequence  to  be  known 
as  'the  field  of  blood' — that  is,  the  field  bought 
with  the  price  of  blood  ;  but  a  different  reason  for 
that  name  is  given  in  Ac  l18- 19,  where  Judas  him- 
self purchases  the  field,  and  commits  suicide  in  it. 
The  'field  of  blood,'  or  Akeldama  (kct  Spn),  is 
generally  identified  with  a  spot  in  which  there  are 
numerous  tombs,  and  where  also  clay  is  found, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  not  far  from  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron  (Baedeker,  p.  103).  St. 
Matthew  believes  that  this  incident  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  field  happened  in  fulfilment  of  Zee 
ll12- 13,  which  he  reads  as  a  prediction,  and  ascribes 
to  Jeremiah.  This  may  be  a  mere  slip  due  to  the 
mention  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  of  the  potter's 
house  (182)  and  the  Potsherd  Gate  (192),  just  as  in 
Jer  271  Jehoiakim  is  a  slip  for  Zedekiah.  Or,  as 
Mede  (d.  1638)  supposed,  Jeremiah  may  actually 
have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  It  is 
agreed  that  they  are  not  byZechariah.  Although, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  "Matthew  has 
this  passage  in  his  mind,  his  citation  of  it  is  quite 
free,  and  diverges  largely  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
even  more  from  the  Greek,  in  which  v.13  becomes 
an  injunction  to  throw  the  silver  into  the  smelting- 
pit  (xwcei/Tijpiov,  thus  reading  some  derivative  of 
ps;  or  of  fpy)  in  order  to  prove  whether  it  weie 
genuine.  Neither  does  the  Targum  come  any 
nearer  to  the  text  of  Matthew.  The  Syr.  of  Zech. 
instead  of  'potter'  (isv)  reads  'treasury'  (ton), 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  correct. 

Literature.  —  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Potter,'  'Akeldama'; 
Edersheim,  LT  ii.  575  f.  The  difficulties  of  Mt  27?10  are  dis- 
cussed with  especial  fulness  in  the  Comm.  of  Meyer  and  Morison. 

T.  H.  Weir. 

POUND  (fiva). — The  value  of  the  denarius  (AV 
'  penny ')  being  about  9^d. ,  the  mina  (AV  *  pound '), 
which  was  100  of  these,  was  -  £4  in  our  money. 
It  was  the  60th  part  of  a  talent.  The  only  Gospel 
reference  in  this  sense  is  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds  (Lk  1911"27).  '  Pound '  as  a  weight  (Kirpa  = 
12  oz.  avoird.)  is  alluded  to  in  Jn  123  and  1939  (see 
artt.  Money  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

Modern  commentators  of  repute  (including 
Calvin)  treat  the  story  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  1911"27) 
as  a  variant  of  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Mt 
2514"30) ;  and  prevailing  theories  on  the  origin  of 
the  Gospels  as  we  have  them  tend  to  the  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  In  Mt.  the  parable  appears 
as  part  of  the  prophetic  discourse  delivered  at 
Jerusalem,  when  days  of  disaster  were  impend- 
ing, and  our  Lord's  absence  from  this  mortal 
scene  became  naturally  an  impressive  theme  (see 
art.  Talents).  Here  in  Lk.,  while  activity 
during  that  absence  is  enjoined  as  a  duty,  colour 
is  added  to  the  story  from  local  reminiscence. 
Jericho  (v.1)  owed  its  magnificent  palace  to  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Archelaus,  facts  from  whose 
history  seem  clearly  drawn  upon  in  the  narrative. 
The  Herodian  princes,  on  coming  to  office  (v.12), 
went  to  Rome  to  receive  imperial  investiture  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIV  xiv.  and  XVII.  xi.  4),  and  this  same 
Archelaus  was  in  such  bad  odour  that  an  embassy 
of  protest  followed  him  (xv.  xi.  1,  etc.).  Compare 
with  this  the  action  of  the  citizens,  '  We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us'  (v.14).  As  if  to 
accentuate  the  variation  between  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we 
have  a  further  modification  of  the  figures  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (c.  200  A.  D.),  where 
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one  servant  wastes  the  goods  of  his  lord  among 
harlots  and  flute-players,  another  multiplies  the 
pound,  while  a  third  conceals  it ;  in  the  end,  one 
is  acknowledged,  another  reproved,  and  the  third 
committed  to  prison.  That  Jesus  uttered  the 
parable  is  not  to  be  doubted,  hut  there  seems  some 
uncertainty  in  the  details.  The  harshness  of  v.27, 
however,  as  coming  from  His  lips,  can  be  escaped, 
on  the  theory  that  these  words  were  used  with 
reference  to  Archelaus,  who  had  proved  himself 
amply  capable  of  cruelty. 

The  entire  sovereignty  of  the  Christ  being  not 
yet  manifested,  the  broad  lesson  stands  forth,  and 
is  unexhausted  in  our  age,  that  the  true  note  of 
faithfulness  is  active  zeal  in  His  cause  (v.13). 
Means  diligently  improved  yield  rich  results  (v.17 
and  v.19) ;  and  although  these  may  vary  among 
individual  men,  rewards  are  in  all  cases  mani- 
fold (v.17  and  v.19).  The  highly  informing  contrast 
conies  when  we  turn  to  the  Pharisaic  class, — 
specially  abhorrent  to  Jesus, — who  not  only  do  no 
sacrificing  deeds,  but  even  glory  complacently  in 
negative  propriety  (v.20).  The  ultimate  reason  of 
their  remissness  is  the  wrong  idea  of  God  (v.21), 
whom  they  figure  as  a  taskmaster  who  exacts, 
instead  of  a  kindly  father  who  bestows.  Hence 
the  note  of  the  '  austere,'  which  passes  by  reflexion 
into  their  own  sorry  travesty  of  the  eternal  life. 
Daily  deeds  of  love  are  the  familiar  exchange 
(v.23), — a  mart  which  such  religionists  thoroughly 
neglect,  since  none  are  harder  with  their  fellows. 
But  innate  law  must  prevail  (v.26),  and  indifference 
never  ends  in  itself — the  callous  soon  betray 
diminished  receptivity.  Steel  rusts  when  never 
out  of  the  sheath,  and  the  saddest  cases  in  religion 
are  seen  in  those  who  start  fair,  but  achieve 
nothing.  The  figure  of  reaping  where  one  has  not 
sown  (v.21),  charged  falsely  against  the  master, 
tells  truly  on  the  critics  themselves.  The  seed  of 
truth  lay  to  their  hand,  but  it  could  not  grow  and 
reproduce  till  it  was  planted  in  the  soil.  Cherished 
mechanically,  in  their  fashion,  it  was  bound  to 
shrivel  into  a  withered  husk,  from  which  the  germ 
of  life  had  expired.  Hence  the  verdict  of  the 
Master,  that  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  only  the  semblance  of  spiritual  power 
remained — '  even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken 
away  from  him'  (v.26).  Conversely,  the  more 
actively  men  employ  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
life,  the  more  susceptible  their  souls  become  to 
higher  things.  It  is  in  order  to  emphasize  this 
fact — and  for  no  other  purpose — that  the  gainers 
of  the  ten  pounds  and  the  five  pounds  respectively 
are  specified  and  put  side  by  side  in  the  story. 
The  forfeited  100  drachms  are  awarded  to  the 
former,  not  to  the  latter,  for  '  unto  every  one 
that  hath  shall  be  given'  (v.2B).  Life  for  us  all 
means  stewardship,  and  psychology  more  and  more 
reveals  a  delicate  and  automatic  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  under  sanction  of  the  One 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  revealed  in  teaching  such 
as  this,  and  who  offers  all  men  the  saving  presence 
of  His  Spirit. 

Literature. — Trench  and  Bruce  in  their  works  on  the 
Parables,  in  loc.  •  Lynch,  Serm.  for  my  Curates,  103  ff. 

George  Murray. 

POVERTY That  the  life  of  Christ  was  one  of 

poverty  is  an  impression  very  generally  derived 
from  the  familiar  words  of  Is  53,  and  also  from 
Ph  27  ('took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  slave') 
and  2  Co  89  ('  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through 
his  poverty  might  become  rich ').  But  the  general 
picture  of  the  surroundings  of  Christ  which  we 
find  in  the  Gospels  is  one  of  healthy  active  life. 
Throughout  NT  times,  until  the  final  agony,  the 
resources  of  Palestine  were  well  used,  and  the 
population  was  able  to  bear  considerable  taxation 
with    comparative  ease  ;    and  though   Judn?a  was 
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liable  to  scarcity  (cf.  St.  Paul's  care  for  the  Jewish 
Christians,  1  Co  161,  Ac  2417),  Galilee  was  a  hive  of 
industry  (see  Swete,  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  p.  lxxxii; 
and  Buhl,  art.  '  New  Testament  Times '  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  45,  with  authorities  cited  at 
end).  In  accordance  with  this  distinction,  the  con- 
tact of  Jesus  with  the  poor  as  described  in  the 
Gospels  is  almost  confined  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem 
(Mt  1916,  Mk  1021  the  rich  young  ruler;  Mk  1242, 
Lk  211  the  poor  widow  ;  Mt  26",  Mk  145  'this  oint- 
ment might  have  been  sold  for  much  and  given  to 
the  poor ' ;  Mt  2030,  Mk  104rt,  Lk  1835  the  blind 
beggars  outside  Jericho  ;  cf.  Mt  2535). 

1.  The  place  of  poverty  in  Christ's  own  life. — 
(a)  The  home  in  Nazareth. — That  Christ's  parents 
were  not  wealthy  we  gather  from  St.  Luke's 
narrative  of  the  Infancy  (224),  where  the  offer- 
ing of  the  poor  is  brought  at  the  Presentation  ; 
that  '  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn '  (27) 
does  not  in  itself  show  that  they  were  badly  off. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  Nazareth  was  an  inconsider- 
able town  [the  question  in  Jn  l46,  if  implying 
a  bad  reputation,  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the 
facts  ;  see  Westcott,  St.  John,  ad  loc.]  condemn 
all  its  inhabitants  to  poverty  (see  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah,  i.  183).  Since  we 
are  entirely  without  direct  information  on  either 
side,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  form  of  the 
townspeople's  question  as  given  in  St.  Mark  ( '  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?'  63 ;  cf.  Mt  1355),  and 
the  movements  of  His  family  (Jn  212,  where  His 
mother  and  His  brethren  are  staying  at  Caper- 
naum ;  22,  where  His  mother  and  His  disciples 
are  guests  at  Cana)  imply  a  certain  position  of 
independence  (cf.  Jn  l38  '  Where  dwellest  thou? '). 

The  story  in  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  19,  20)  of  the 
grandsons  of  Judas  '  the  Lord's  brother :  being  ' 
summoned  before  Domitian,  and  removing  his 
suspicion  of  them  by  the  appearance  of  their 
horny  labourers'  hands,  can  hardly  throw  light 
on  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  own  home. 

(b)  The  active  Ministry. — Christ  and  His  disciples 
certainly  did  not  subsist  on  charity  ;  true,  the  Son 
of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  (Mt  820, 
Lk  1058) ;  but  this  shows  only  that  Christ  was  con- 
tent not  to  have  a  home  of  His  own,  not  that  He 
could  not  have  had  one.  The  little  party  had  a 
common  '  bag  '  or  purse  (Jn  126),  from  which  they 
purchased  necessaries  (Jn  48 ;  cf.  Mt  165,  Mk  814) 
and  gave  to  the  poor  (Jn  1329  ;  cf.  Mt  269).  The 
disciples'  question  before  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  as  given  in  St.  Mark  (637  '  Shall  we  buy 
two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  ? '  cf.  Lk  913), 
though  doubtless  ironical,  does  not  suggest  actual 
penury.  It  would  seem  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  the  Temple  tax  (Mt  1724).  As 
the  firstborn,  He  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  the  larger  share  of  whatever  property 
His  father  might  leave.  That  He  was  not  with- 
out well-to-do  friends,  and  used  their  hospitality, 
is  certain.  Zebedee  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
a  good  position  (Mk  l20  '  with  the  hired  servants '  ; 
one  of  his  sons  is  personally  known  to  the  high 
priest,  Jn  1815).  Perhaps  it  was  through  his  help 
that  Jesus  was  able  to  have  a  small  boat  con- 
stantly in  attendance  on  Him  when  preaching 
at  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (tva  ir\oidpiov  irpoo-Kapreprj 
avTip,  Mk  39).  The  same  thing  may  be  gathered 
of  the  household  at  Bethany  (Lk  1038 ;  and  still 
more  Jn  ll3-  45  and  123)  ;  certain  women,  including 
the  wife  of  Herod's  steward,  '  minister '  to  Him 
(Mk  1540,  Lk  83).  He  is  able  to  secure  an  ass  on 
which  to  enter  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  213,  Mk  ll3, 
Lk  1931),  a  lodging  at  night  through  the  last  week 
(Mt  217,  Mk  ll19,  Lk  2137),  and  the  use  of  an  upper 
room  for  the  Passover  (Mt  2618,  Mk  1415) ;  nor  is 
there  anything  to  suggest  that  Christ's  hunger 
when  He  was  passing  the  barren  fig-tree  was  the 
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result  of  inability  to  procure  food  (Mt  2118,  Mk 
ll1*). 

2.  Teaching  about  poYerty. — The  blessedness  of 
the  poor  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Beatitude  (see 
the  following  article).  In  the  same  discourse  occur 
the  prohibitions  against  taking  anxious  thought 
(Mt  625)  and  laying  up  treasures  (619).  Prayer  for 
temporal  want's  is  to  be  for  -daily  bread'  ('bread 
of  the  coming  day  '  or  '  bread  of  sufficiency,' 
apros  eirwvcrios  ;  see  LORD'S  Prayer)  alone  (Mt  6", 
Lk  ll3).  Christ  bids  the  disciples  of  John  ob- 
serve that  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them  (Mt  ll5,  cf.  IS611-2,  Lk  418),  and  speci- 
ally contrasts  the  widow  with  the  rich  donors 
to '  the  Temple  treasury  (Mk  1242,  Lk  213).  The 
danger  of  wealth  is  constantly  pointed  out 
(Mt  1923,  Mk  1023,  Lk  1824  '  How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ' ;  Mt  188  '  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  cause 
thee  to  stumble,  cut  it  oft"  ;  Lk  1619  the  parable 
of  Lazarus  and  Dives  ;  Lk  1216  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Fool,  following  on  Christ's  peremptory  re- 
fusal to  divide  the  inheritance  between  the  two 
brothers).  Cf.  the  command  to  the  rich  young 
ruler,  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,'  Mt  1921,  Mk  1021, 
Lk  1822,  in  which  there  was  evidently  some  per- 
sonal appropriateness ;  the  demand  was  not  uni- 
versally made.  According  to  our  accounts,  the 
Temple  was  cleansed  of  buyers  and  sellers  both 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  ministry  (Jn 
214,  and  Mt  2112,  Mk  ll15).  That  Christ  had  the 
true  Israelite  contempt  for  money  and  commercial 
prosperity  is  at  least  hinted  in  the  story  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  410,  Lk  48),  and  shown  quite 
plainly  in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard  :  '  It  is  my  will  to  give  unto  this  last 
even  as  unto  thee,'  Mt  2015, — a  principle  which,  as 
Ruskin  saw  ( Unto  this  Last),  is  a  defiance  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  ordinarily  understood.  Compare 
the  anti-commercial  statutes  in  Dt  15lt-,  Ex  2310f-, 
Lv  251"15  as  to  the  remission  of  debts  and  the  re- 
version of  holdings  in  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
year  of  Jubilee.  If  faithful  to  the  Law,  it  was 
impossible  for  Israel  to  be  anything  but  a  com- 
paratively poor  nation  (note,  however,  Dt  154),  as 
would  necessarily  be  the  case  with  the  Christian 
community  which  obeyed  the  rules,  'Give  to  him 
that  aske'th  thee,'  and  'Lend,  never  giving  up 
hope,'  /mjW"  direXTrtfoeres  (Lk  635 ;  cf.  Mt  612,  Lk 
ll4).  Peabody  (Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Ques- 
tion) points  out  the  further  opposition  to  current 
Socialism  implied  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents 
(Mt  2529,  Lk  1248;  cf.  Mt  1312). 

An  interesting  echo  of  this  teaching  on  poverty, 
or  on  the  openhandedness  that  must  prevent  the 
dangerous  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebreivs  (fragm.  11),  where  the  rich 
man  who  came  to  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  the 
young  ruler  is  told  that  he  could  not  have  kept 
the  Law,  since  people  are  dying  of  hunger  at  his 
gates.  What  we  do  not  find,  however,  in  the 
Gospels,  is  any  eulogy  of  poverty  for  its  own 
sake  ;  it  is  enjoined  simply  as  an  almost  in- 
dispensable aid  to  serving  God  aright.  And  the 
fact  that  Christ  constantly  mixes  with  what  we 
should  call  the  middle  classes  and  the  well-to-do, 
without  rebuking  them  or  bidding  them  give  up 
all,  shows  that  poverty  must  be  understood  in  a 
relative  sense,  and  not  as  the  equivalent  of  penury. 
His  life  was  one  long  protest  against  the  attitude 
of  '  virtus  laudatur  et  alget.'  To  take  Mt  26",  '  Ye 
have  the  poor  always  with  you,'  to  mean  that  the 
existence  of  poverty  must  be  acquiesced  in,  is  to 
forget  all  that  was  said  about  mercifulness  and 
liberality  by  Him  who,  when  He  saw  the  multi- 
tudes, 'had  compassion  on  them'  (Mt  936  1414). 
Christ  demanded  the  surrender  not  of  money  in 
itself,  but  of  everything  that  could  interfere  with 


the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven ;  in  this 
sense  the  verb  &</>Lr)iu,  '  to  give  up,  leave  '  (Mt  1929, 
Mk  1028,  Mt  420,  Mk  l18  ;  cf.  Lk  960),  is  character- 
istic of  the  Gospels, — as  characteristic  as  it  is  in  its 
other  meaning  of  '  to  forgive.'  The  ideal  is  not 
poverty  but  service  (Mt  2027,  '  Whosoever  would 
become  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant '). 

Literature. — Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah  ; 
Schurer,  UJP passim;  Delitzsch,  Artisan  Life  in  the  Time  of 
Christ ;  Vogelstein,  Landwirtschaft  in  Palastina,  1894  ;  Merrill, 
Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ ;  for  good  remarks  on  the  place  of 
poverty  in  Christ's  teaching,  see  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des 
Christentums  ('Das  Evangelium  und  die  Ararat');  Expos.  6th 
ser.  xi.  (1905),  321.  W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE. 

POYERTY  OF  SPIRIT.  —  According  to  the 
Matthaean  version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
our  Lord  pronounced  the  first  Beatitude  on  the 
'  poor  in  spirit '  (tttwx01  tV  Trvti/juiTt).  In  the  cor- 
responding passage  of  Lk.  (6'-°)  the  words  t£  irvei- 
/iari  are  omitted  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  simpler  form  of  the  Beatitude  is  the  more 
original.  It  may  be  gathered,  indeed,  from  quota- 
tions in  the  early  Fathers  (cf.  Polycarp,  ii.  3 ; 
Clem.  Horn.  xv.  10 ;  Polycr.  2)  that  the  primitive 
reading  in  Mt.  also  was  '  Blessed  are  the  poor,'  and 
that  the  qualifying  words  Avere  introduced  later, 
in  order  to  define  the  sense  more  exactly.  Though 
formally  an  addition  to  the  actual  saying  of  Jesus, 
they  were  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  right  trans- 
lation of  an  Aramaic  term  which  had  come  to  bear 
a  peculiar  shade  of  meaning. 

1.  Already  in  the  later  OT  writings  we  find 
poverty  associated  with  a  certain  religious  temper. 
The  'poor'  are  also  the  contrite  of  heart  (Is  662) ; 
they  are  the  '  meek  ones '  who  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
the  Divine  message  (Ps  37",  Is  611).  This  estimate 
of  poverty  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  historical 
circumstances.  The  foreign  influences  which  began 
to  operate  in  the  period  succeeding  the  Exile  had 
chiefly  affected  the  richer  classes,  while  the  poor 
still  clung  to  the  ancient  traditions.  Poverty  thus 
acquired  a  moral  significance,  which  was  reinforced 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  our  Lord's  own 
time.  As  a  result  of  the  externalizing  process 
which  had  long  been  at  work  in  religion,  the  rich 
were  in  a  specially  favoured  position  from  the 
point  of  view  of  legal  righteousness.  They  alone 
were  at  leisure  to  study  the  Law  and  to  order  their 
lives  according  to  its  requirements.  They  were  not 
exposed,  like  tradesmen  and  artizans,  to  a  constant 
risk  of  Levitical  defilement.  They  could  afford  to 
give  alms,  and  offer  the  stated  sacrifices,  and  cast 
much  into  the  Temple  treasury.  The  distinction 
of  wealth  and  poverty  had,  therefore,  come  to  be  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  social  distinction ;  and  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  was 
chiefly  prevalent  among  the  rich.  In  their  con- 
sciousness of  strict  obedience  to  the  Law,  they 
could  lay  claim  to  peculiar  privileges,  and  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  ignorant  '  people  of 
the  land '  ( Jn  749).  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  wealth  or  poverty,  He 
is  thinking  not  so  much  of  a  social  status  as  of  the 
religious  conditions  involved  in  it.  Much  in  His 
teaching  that  has  been  supposed  to  bear  on  present- 
day  economic  questions,  belongs  properly  to  quite  a 
different  sphere. 

2.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  words  rip  iryev/j-aTt, 
although  not  literally  uttered  by  Jesus,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  right  understanding  of  His  thought. 
He  pronounces  His  blessing  on  the  poor,  in  so 
far  as  their  spiritual  temper  corresponds  with 
their  outward  condition.  Their  poverty  was 
commonly  assumed  to  entail  certain  drawbacks 
which  placed  them  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  in 
their  relations  to  God.  Jesus  declares  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  their  privilege.  It  served  to  foster 
in  them  the  disposition  which  could  most  readily 
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understand  the  message  of  the  Kingdom  and  re- 
spond to  it.  'Blessed  are  the  poor  who  have 
allowed  their  poverty  to  fulfil  its  work  in  them, — 
who  are  poor  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  worldly  cir- 
cumstances.' The  truth  of  the  saying  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  historical  fact  that  our  Lord's 
earliest  disciples  were  drawn,  almost  wholly,  from 
the  poorer  class.  In  this  class  alone  He  found 
those  who  were  capable  of  entering  into  sympathy 
with  Him  and  co-operating  with  Him  in  His  work. 
3.  What,  then,  is  the  religious  temper,  the 
'  poverty  of  spirit,'  which  was  associated  in  our 
Lord's  mind  with  actual  poverty?  When  we 
examine  the  saying  in  the  light  of  the  general 
context  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  can  discover 
three  main  ideas  which  are  implied  in  it.  (1)  In 
the  first  place,  poverty  of  spirit  is  the  receptivity 
for  the  Divine  message.  It  corresponds,  in  this 
sense,  with  the  teachable,  childlike  spirit  to  which 
the  Kingdom  is  elsewhere  promised  (Mt  182ff-). 
The  wealthier  classes,  in  their  scrupulous  obedience 
to  the  Law,  had  become  enslaved  to  custom  and 
tradition.  Before  the  new  teaching  could  make 
any  appeal  to  them,  they  had  everything  to  un- 
learn, freeing  their  minds  entirely  of  the  prejudices 
and  conventional  ideas  which  had  encrusted  them. 
In  the  poor,  the  instinct  for  truth  had  never  been 
perverted  by  mistaken  habit  and  education.  They 
could  listen  to  Jesus  with  an  open  mind,  and  allow 
His  message  to  make  its  own  impression.  From 
those  who  would  enter  into  His  Kingdom  our  Lord 
demands  this  receptivity,  which  in  His  own  time 
He  found,  almost  exclusively,  among  the  poor, — 
the  common  people  who  heard  Him  gladly  (Mk 
1237). — (2)  The  idea  of  humility  is  likewise  implied. 
Arrogance  and  self-complacency  are  at  all  times 
the  peculiar  vices  of  men  of  wealth  ;  and  in  our 
Lord's  day  these  vices  bore  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
social  complexion.  The  rich  man  could  boast,  like 
the  Pharisee  in  the  parable,  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men,  since  he  had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  every 
demand  of  the  Law.  His  pride  as  a  rich  man 
became,  in  the  religious  sphere,  self-righteousness. 
Our  Lord  perceived  that  to  such  a  temper  of  mind 
no  true  desire  for  God  or  right  relation  towards 
Him  was  possible.  God  could  not  bestow  His  gift 
on  those  who  had  never,  in  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
unworthiness,  realized  their  need  of  it.  The  King- 
dom of  heaven  was  for  the  '  poor  in  spirit,' — the 
poor  who  are  conscious  of  their  poverty,  and  so 
make  their  approach  to  God. — (3)  A  third  idea, 
characteristic  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus, 
seems  also  to  be  involved  in  the  words.  Disciple- 
ship  is  impossible  without  a  renunciation  of  earthly 
possessions.  The  natural  result  of  wealth  is  to 
hamper  a  man  in  his  pursuit  of  the  higher  life, 
since  he  cannot  help  reflecting,  like  the  young 
ruler,  how  much  it  is  likely  to  cost  him.  The  poor 
have  little  to  lose,  and  need  have  no  hesitancy. 
They  can  answer  the  call  of  Christ  at  any  moment, 
with  an  instant,  unquestioning  obedience.  It  is 
not,  however,  an  outward  poverty  that  our  Lord 
demands,  but  a  'poverty  of  spirit,'  an  inward  re- 
nunciation. There  may  be  no  demand  for  a  literal 
abandonment  of  worldly  possessions,  but  the  true 
disciple  will  hold  them  indifferent.  He  will  not  be 
retarded  in  any  Christian  service  by  the  fear  of 
losing  them.  Whatever  be  his  outward  condition, 
he  will  have  laid  aside  every  weight,  detached  him- 
self from  all  earthly  considerations,  and  will  act  in 
the  poor  man's  spirit  of  instant  readiness  at  the 
Divine  call. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  added  words  in  Mt. 
is  to  attach  a  deeper,  moral  significance  to  the 
original  idea  of  poverty.  Among  the  poor  of  His 
own  land  and  time  our  Lord  discovered  the  truest 
examples  of  the  receptive,  humble,  unworldly 
temper  which  He  demanded  in  His  followers.    The 


idea  of  social  status  was  subordinate  in  His  mind 
to  that  of  an  inward  spirit,  which  is  not  -necessarily 
confined  to  any  particular  class.  By  whatever 
process  the  qualifying  words  were  introduced 
into  the  saying,  they  correctly  interpret  the  real 
thought  of  Jesus,  and  are  necessary  to  guard  it 
from  misconstruction. 

i.  The  Beatitude  as  a  whole  is  clearly  reminiscent 
of  OT  passages  which  comfort  the  '  poor  in  the 
land'  with  the  promise  of  Messianic  blessedness 
(cf.  esp.  Ps  37).  As  in  the  other  Beatitudes,  our 
Lord  arrests  attention  by  stating  His  idea  in  a 
bold  paradoxical  form.  The  poor,  whom  men  de- 
spised and  pitied,  were  the  truly  rich  ;  a  wonder- 
ful inheritance  was  reserved  for  them,  and  was 
already  '  theirs,'  in  the  midst  of  their  seeming 
poverty.  We  may  trace,  likewise,  an  implied 
answer  to  current  Jewish  theories  of  worldly  mis- 
fortune as  evidence  of  God's  displeasure.  The 
poor,  so  far  from  suffering  a  deserved  punishment, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  '  blessed.' — Their  hardships 
were  the  promise  and  guarantee  of  their  entrance 
into  the  Kingdom. 

5.  This  Beatitude  is  placed  first  in  the  versions 
of  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  evidently  with  a  de- 
liberate intention.  Poverty  of  spirit  is  the  funda- 
mental requirement  in  the  Christian  life.  It 
represents  a  condition  of  mind  and  heart  without 
which  a  man  is  wholly  irresponsive  to  the  Divine 
influences.  As  Jesus  began  His  ministry  with  a 
call  to  repentance,  so  He  pronounced  His  first 
Beatitude  on  the  'poor  in  spirit.'  He  thus  re- 
peated, under  a  different  image,  the  great  declara- 
tion, '  Except  ye  turn  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
(Mt  183). 

Literature. — Titius,  Die  NT  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit,  1895, 
Part  i.  (esp.  p.  72 fl.);  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theologie,  vol.  i. 
181  f.  (1897);  Loisy,  Le  discours  sur  la  montagne  (1903);  alto 
works  of  a  popular  or  homiletical  character,  e.g.  :  Dykes,  Be- 
atitudes of  the  Kingdom  (1876) ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(1904);  Griffith- Jones,  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1903);  Iverach, 
The  Other  Side  of  Greatness  (1906;    cf.   ExpT  xviii.   [1907], 

p.  i*6f.).  E.  F.  Scott. 

POWER. — The  term  indicates  the  efficient  force 
by  which  personal  commands  and  the  claims  of 
law  receive  obedient  attention  and  fulfilment. 

In  AV  of  Gospels  '  power '  is  used  with  about  equal  frequency 
to  represent  two  words  in  the  original,  Sivx/tt;  and  iiovina.. 
These  words  are  thus  distinguished  by  Grimm-Thayer  : — '  lit. 
power,  natural  ability,  general  and  inherent ;  Mow.  primarily 
liberty  of  action,  then  authority— either  as  delegated  power  or 
as  unrestrained,  arbitrary  power.'  Cf.  also  Cremer,  s.vv.  In 
RV,  except  in  the  three  cases  named  below,  '  authority '  is 
given  as  the  rendering  of  igwm'a,  usually  in  the  text,  sometimes 
in  the  margin.  Lk  22M  retains  '  power '  without  any  marginal 
alternative  ;  Jn  l12  gives  'right';  Jn  1018  retains  'power,'  but 
has  '  right '  in  margin. 

1.  Power  in  the  personal  life  of  Christ. — During 
His  earthly  ministry,  in  the  impression  made  both 
upon  His  disciples  and  upon  the  hostile  Pharisees, 
as  well  as  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  there  is 
abundant  testimony  to  the  transcendent  person- 
ality of  Christ.  With  this  accords  also  the  esti- 
mate concerning  Him  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
A  vague  attempt  at  assimilation  likened  Him  to 
one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  1614),  and  Herod  saw  in 
Him  the  risen  John  the  Baptist  (Mk  616),  but 
otherwise  His  life  and  character  were  ever  recog- 
nized as  unique  and  beyond  comparison  (see  Awe). 
In  His  works  of  healing,  wrought  on  mind  and 
body,  the  evidence  was  open  to  all  (Mk  515,  Lk  943). 
It  was  the  same  with  His  teaching  (Mt  729).  In 
dealing  with  the  most  venerated  religious  precepts 
and  traditions,  He  acts  with  the  ease  and  free- 
dom of  original  authority,  noting  limitations  and 
supplying  enlarged  meanings  and  higher  applica- 
tions (Mt  533"48).  He  rejects  the  otter  of  world 
empire  (Lk  46- 8),  and  warns  those  whom  He  sent 
forward  to  tell  of  His  approach  not  to  rejoice  even 
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in  the  exercise  of  His  delegated  power  (Lk  1020). 
The  same  qualities  of  range  and  originality  are 
recognized  in  His  sympathy  with  the  outcast  and 
suffering  (Lk  7s4  13u,  Jn  ll38),  in  His  knowledge  of 
the  heart  and  its  temptations  (Lk  520  747,  Jn  416), 
and  in  His  controversies  with  the  Jewish  leaders 
(Mt  2215"46).  A  still  deeper  insight  into  the  unique- 
ness of  His  character  is  afforded  by  what  was  in- 
volved in  following  and  serving  Him  (Lk  1425"35, 
Jn  1412  158).  His  works  were  stated  by  Himself  to 
have  been  wrought  in  God  (Jn  1410),  who  also  had 
sent  Him  (94  1628) ;  and  His  day  had  been  foreseen 
by  Abraham  (856)  and  Isaiah  (611-2),  and  by  the 
prophets  generally  (Lk  2427).  His  Kingdom  was  to 
be  coextensive  with  the  world  and  its  nationalities 
(Mt  8U  2613  2819,  Jn  1016  1720).  The  gift  of  His  life, 
offered  freely  and  apart  from  external  constraint, 
was  to  be  the  bond  of  union  among  His  disciples 
(Mt  2626"28,  Jn  151213),  and  was  to  be  the  power 
that  would  draw  the  world  unto  Him  (Jn  314  12s2). 
The  impression  thus  made  upon  His  disciples  be- 
came in  turn  the  testimony  which  they  gave  to 
the  world — '  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace 
and  truth '  ( Jn  l14).    See  Authority  of  Christ. 

2.  Power  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. — Christ 
declared  of  His  Kingdom  that  it  was  not  of  this 
world  (Jn  1836).  Those  worldly  kingdoms  were  of 
the  sword,  established  by  and  for  physical  dominion. 
As  every  created  thing  must,  by  the  inward  neces- 
sity of  that  condition,  come  to  an  end,  so  those 
kingdoms  would  perish  by  the  sword  (Mt  2652). 
His  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  rise  from 
beneath,  but  descended  from  above,  having  its 
origin  in  the  eternal  thought  of  God,  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven.  With  the  first  grasp  of  this  meaning, 
its  administration  was  spoken  of  as  different  from 
the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  being  '  the 
power  of  an  endless  life '  (He  716). 

In  the  prophetic  intimation  of  its  advent  through 
the  mediation  of  the  sorrows  of  Zion,  the  essen- 
tial character  and  tendency  of  this  Kingdom,  the 
requirements  of  its  citizenship,  the  extent  of  its 
dominion,  the  motive  of  its  statesmanship,  its 
estimate  of  heroism,  and  its  rewards  of  service, 
were  all  so  new  and  conflicting,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  two  Messiahs,  one  who  should  reign  and 
deliver,  and  one  who  should  serve  and  suffer  (Is  53. 
5916-19  6ii-3).  Only  the  accomplished  fact  was  able 
to  reveal,  and  in  new  areas  of  its  expansion  is  still 
revealing,  that  for  such  a  Kingdom  the  anointed 
Head  must  needs  have  suffered  in  order  to  enter 
into  His  glory  (Lk  2426).  The  new  and  wonderful 
element  that  made  its  citizenship  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man  (Jn 
l13),  consisted  in  this,  that  whereas  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  there  had  been  an  ever-ascending 
scale  of  power,  man  living  unto  himself,  and 
governments  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  governing 
classes,  so  there  was  in  this  Kingdom  a  correspond- 
ingly descending  scale  of  service  in  which  all  those 
features  were  precisely  reversed.  Whereas  pre- 
viously in  religion  men  were  the  supplicants, 
and  sacrificed  unto  their  deities,  and  propitiated 
them  by  gifts  and  promises  of  devotion,  in  this 
Kingdom  God  Himself  was  the  chief  sacrificer, 
offering  His  only-begotten  Son  ;  and  the  Almighty 
sought  to  reconcile  the  weak  unto  Himself  (Jn 
316.38  1227  1837).  With  this  ieading  fact  of  the 
Kingdom  all  the  others  followed  in  complete  agree- 
ment. He  who  would  be  accounted  greatest  must 
qualify  for  that  distinction  by  becoming  the  ser- 
vant of  all  (Mt  2026-28).  Women  are  declared  to 
excel  in  faith  (Mt  1528),  discernment  (2613),  and 
courageous  sacrifice  (Mk  1241"44).  Little  children  are 
regarded  with  reverence,  and  the  loving  trust  of  a 
child's  heart  gives  direction  to  the  wise,  and  ap- 


points the  duties  of  the  great  (Mt  18s- 4  1914).  The" 
constitution  and  aspirations  of  the  Kingdom,  as 
embodied  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  not  only 
surpass  all  similar  requirements  of  government,  but 
seem  to  invert  all  that  the  world  had  hitherto 
counted  great  and  noble.  The  innermost  instinct  of 
empire,  the  white  ensign  of  this  unique  Kingdom,  is 
the  joy  of  harmonious  relationship  to  the  will  of 
God.  Government  is  by  beatitudes.  The  crucifixion 
of  self  for  the  sake  of  others  is  the  recognition  mark 
of  its  people.  This  pervades  all  gradations  of  its 
society,  for  He  who  is  on  the  throne  emptied  Him- 
self, and  what  is  done  unto  the  least  is  regarded  as 
done  unto  Him  (Mt  2540).  Instead  of  pride  and 
ambition,  the  lust  of  power  and  possession  that 
had  created  and  controlled  other  dynasties,  its 
regalia  and  administration  are  entrusted  to  the 
poor  in  spirit  who  claim  no  homage.  The  dispens- 
ing of  the  beatitudes  is  given  to  those  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  grief  and  discouragement, 
whose  necks  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  harsh 
forces  and  sharp  limitations  of  life.  Here  also  for 
exalted  office  there  is  the  partaking  of  the  Divine 
nature,  but  it  is  reserved  for  the  pure  in  heart. 
So  rich  is  the  provision  for  its  subjects,  that  even 
the  cry  of  hunger  becomes  a  feast,  and  to  bear  a 
burden  and  cross  with  Christ  is  an  immediate 
Paradise.  By  its  connexion  with  the  One  Name  of 
which  the  OT  spoke  it  fulfilled  the  vision  of  the 
prophets  which  Judaism  had  obscured,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  included  in  due  place  and  proportion 
those  gifts  for  physical  need  and  circumstance  that 
had  been  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Gentile 
desire  (Mt  633).  These  are  both  represented  in  the 
familiar  and  venerated  form  of  prayer  which  in  its 
first  part  lifts  the  language  of  our  possession  above 
all  gifts  to  God  Himself,  but  makes  it  treason  for 
His  Church  to  covet  the  Name,  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  Will.  In  its  second  part  it  encourages  the 
claim  of  our  continual  frailty,  ignorance,  and  de- 
pendence. 

Again,  the  same  principle  of  looking  and  stoop- 
ing downwards  and  of  uplifting  what  is  beneath  is 
the  main  subject-matter  of  the  parables  of  Christ. 
The  power  that  is  seen  exemplified  in  them  is  the 
counterpart  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Under  various  aspects,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  they  unfold  the  meaning  of  discipleship,  the 
power  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  dangers  that 
attend  its  service.  Here  also,  to  be  in  the  King- 
dom is  beatitude ;  and  when  this  privilege  of 
entrance  has  been  prevented  by  any  cause  what- 
ever, the  regret  over  the  one  wasted  life  and  its 
great  opportunity  is  described  as  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  (Lk  1328). 

Thus  in  His  life  and  death,  in  His  teaching  and 
labours,  Christ  conformed  to  the  beatitudes  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  afterwards  entrusted  its  advance- 
ment to  His  disciples.  '  Come  unto  me— take  my 
yoke  —  learn  of  me,'  —  salvation,  self-devotion, 
sainthood, — these  were  the  steps  into  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  power  of  its  service. 

In  His  last  message  to  the  disciples  our  Lord 
gave  two  special  commands  about  the  Kingdom 
they  were  to  establish  and  extend  in  His  name. 
This  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  touch- 
ing and  solemn  act  of  covenant,  and  endeared  by 
the  mention  of  all  that  He  had  been  and  would  be 
to  them.  The  first  concerned  the  loyalty  to  Him- 
self that  was  to  carry  with  it  the  invincible  power 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  was,  '  Abide  in  me  and  I  in 
you '  ( Jn  154).  In  His  cherished  presence  they  would 
know  His  purpose,  and  that  would  be  their  way  of 
power.  This  presence,  however,  could  be  granted 
only  where  they  loved  one  another  as  He  had  loved 
them  (v.12).  It  was  in  vain  to  go  out  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world  unless  this  base  of  operations 
was  safeguarded.     They  were  to  tarry  in  Jerusa- 
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Jem  until  it  became  in  each  heart  a  conscious  ex- 
perience beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  discourage- 
ment. This  enabling  supernatural  power  of  the 
Kingdom  came  to  be  called  the  grace  of  God.  In 
1  Co  13  its  essential  meaning  is  breathed  forth  as 
from  a  vase  containing  the  fragrance  of  what  is 
no  longer  visible.  Its  power  within  the  heart  is 
exhibited  in  Ro  8,  and  its  energy  of  diffusion  in 
Ro  13. 

The  second  charge  affected  the  world  that  was 
to  be  His  possession,  the  nations  that  were  to 
bring  each  its  special  riches  and  glory  into  His 
Kingdom  (Mt  2819- 20,  cf.  Mk  1615).  It  was  His 
greatest  commandment,  and  is  therefore  the  great- 
est test  of  love  to  Him.  He  recognized  the  right 
and  claim  of  the  world  to  wait  until  it  received 
sufficient  evidence  that  He  had  been  sent  to  be 
its  Ruler.  He  warned  His  disciples  that  the  only 
evidence  that  could  carry  such  conviction  would  be 
the  sight  of  a  Church  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
His  Kingdom  and  so  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of 
His  command,  that  all  things  would  give  way  in 
order  to  the  presentation  of  that  proof.  The  world 
that  will  say  the  Church  is  one  will  say  that  Christ 
is  Lord  (Jn  1016  17-1"23). 

See  also  art.  Force. 

Literature. — W.  Arthur,  Tongue  of  Fire,  ch.  ix. ;  A.  Maclaren, 
Holy  of  Holies,  chs.  vi.  viii.  ;  Mason,  Conditions  of  our  Lord's 
Life  on  Earth  (1896),  84  ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  What  shall  we  think  of 
Christianity  I  (1899),  106;  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

PRJETORIUM.—  The  word  occurs  in  the  text  of 
Mk  1516  only,  but  in  the  margin  of  Mt  21w, 
Jn  1828-33  199,  with  Ac  2335  and  Ph  l13.  In  the 
Gr.  it  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Lat.  prmtorium, 
which  originally  meant  the  tent  of  the  commander 
of  an  army,  and  then  the  official  residence  of  a 
provincial  governor ;  other  senses,  such  as  that  of 
the  Imperial  bodyguard  or  even  of  a  spacious 
country  house,  were  gradually  acquired.  In  most 
of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  it  is  used  in  reference 
to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Pilate's  official  residence 
in  Jerusalem,  which  was  probably  the  palace  of 
Herod  the  Great  (see  Pavement). 

Two  other  identifications  are  supported  by  comparatively 
early  tradition,  but  are  not  on  the  whole  to  be  approved. 
That  Pilate's  house  was  in  the  lower  city,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Temple,  is  altogether  unlikely.  The  theory  has  failed  to 
be  confirmed  by  any  discovery  of  the  site  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  Pilate' should  prefer  such  a  locality,  when  the  palace 
built  by  Herod  was  available  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
procurator.  More  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Pilate's  occupation 
of  the  castle  of  Antonia,  which  stood  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Temple  area.  It  was  a  fortress  and  prison,  and  served  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  garrison  at  Jerusalem.  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  xi.  4 ;  BJ  I.  v.  4)  describes  it  as  a  citadel,  with  abundant 
accommodation,  and  connected  with  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
by  a  private  way.  But,  again,  Pilate  was  not  likely,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  household  (Mt  27]9),  to  stay 
there,  when  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Herod,  with  its  gardens 
and  banqueting  halls,  was  at  his  disposal.  It  is  true  that  the 
proximity  of  Antonia  to  the  Temple  would  be  a  convenience  to 
the  priests  and  Sanhedrists,  and  save  them  from  the  toil  of 
attendance  at  the  more  remote  palace :  but  Pilate  was  not  the 
man  to  study  the  wishes  or  comfort  of  the  Jewish  leaders  at  the 
cost  of  any  discomfort  Co  himself.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
his  adoption  of  the  castle  as  his  residence  have  been  accepted, 
amongst  recent  commentators,  by  Westcott  (on  Jn  18)  and 
Swete  (on  Mk  15'6) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Herod's  palace  has 
been  preferred  by  Schiirer,  Edersheim,  Sir  C.  Wilson,  and  com- 
mentators such  as  Alford  and  Meyer.  The  practice  at  Jerusalem 
would  thus  correspond  with  that  at  Caesarea  (Ac  2333-3-3). 

Such  a  hypothesis  leaves  the  passages  in  which 
the  pratorium  is  referred  to  without  any  serious 
difficulty ;  and  it  becomes  possible  to  follow  the 
probable  order  of  events.  According  to  St.  John, 
the  trial  of  Jesus  took  place  in  one  of  the  porticoes 
Of  Herod's  palace.  When  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Jesus  was  led  away  by  the  soldiers  to  Antonia, 
where  they  were  themselves  quartered,  and  where 
prisoners  were  ordinarily  detained.  He  was  taken 
into  a  court,  to  which  also  the  name  of  praitorium 
is  given  (Mt  2727,  Mk  1516),  and  mocked  by  such  of 
the  soldiers  as  were  off  duty.     In  this  connexion 


prmtorium.  denotes  probably  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  council  of  chief  officers  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  cohort  and  for  the  trial  of 
offences  in  the  absence  of  the  procurator.  Such  a 
usage  of  the  term  is  anticipated,  if  not  illustrated, 
in  Livy  {Hist.  xxx.  5,  xxxvii.  5) ;  and  the  existence 
of  such  a  court  would  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  in  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity. 
When  the  soldiers  were  weary  of  the  mocking, 
they  led  Jesus  away  again  to  be  crucified. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

PRAISE.  — 1.  Introductory.  — Both  in  the  OT 
and  the  NT  the  predominant  idea  of  '  praise '  is 
that  of  a  tribute  of  homage  in  utterance,  publicly 
expressed  and  rendered  to  God  by  His  creatures. 
It  forms  the  essence  of  worship,  whether  as  offered 
by  angels  (cf.  Lk  213-  »• 20,  Rev  146f-)  or  men  (cf.  Lk 
1937'-).  The  subject  of  this  'praise'  is  either  the 
excellencies  of  God's  attributes  and  revealed  nature 
(cf.  esp.  Rev  19)  or  the  beneficent  action  of  His 
providence,  as  shown  more  particularly  in  creation, 
revelation,  and  redemption  (thanksgiving) ;  cf.  Ac 
247,  Rev  \Siu  In  the  Gospels  Jesus  is  sometimes 
the  object  of  praise  and  homage  (Mt  2116 ;  cf.  Lk 
415),  and  Himself  often  dispenses  praise  for  certain 
qualities  of  human  nature  or  character  (cf.  Mt 
810  llu  etc.).  The  praise  of  man  by  man  is  usually 
applied  in  the  Gospels  to  unreal  and  hypocritical 
commendation,  and  is  condemned  by  Jesus  (Mt  61, 
Lk  626  ;  cf.  Jn  541"44  1243). 

2.  Jewish  usage. — In  Jewish  worship  the  element 
of  praise  occupies  a  dominant  place,  and  has  re- 
ceived rich  and  manifold  expression.  The  title  of 
the  Bk.  of  Psalms  in  the  MT,  Sepher  Tehillim  *  (and 
its  variants)  =  'Book  of  Praises  or  Praise-Songs,' 
is  an  indication  of  the  emphasis  which  was  laid  on 
the  note  of  praise  in  later  Jewish  worship.  This 
note  is  already  prominent  in  the  Psalter  itself  (cf. 
e.g.  '  O  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel,' 
Ps  223).  The  close  connexion  existing  between  the 
ideas  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (cf.  e.g.  Ps  1004 
'  Enter  his  gates  with  thanksgiving,  his  courts  with 
praise ')  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  work 
(see  art.  BLESSING,  §  1).  Indeed,  thanksgiving 
(Heb.  hodah) — esp.  for  God's  beneficence  in  crea- 
tion, revelation,  and  providence  —  is  an  essential 
part  of  praise.  If  a  distinction  can  be  drawn, 
praise  pure  and  simple  is  rather  to  be  associated 
with  extolling  God's  perfections  and  holiness,  while 
blessing  (thanksgiving)  is  connected  rather  with 
thankful  recognition  of  His  goodness,  beneficence, 
and  mercy.  But  this  is  true  only  in  a  general 
sense  ;  the  two  conceptions  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated that  one  passes  over  into  the  other  almost 
imperceptibly. 

For  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  with  the  meaning  '  praise " 
and  its  cognates,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  art.  '  Praise 
(in  OT)'  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  33 f.  The  most  frequent  are— SWj 
'praise'  (esp.  in  the  liturgical  formula  .T-i^n  =  Hallelujah), 
rnin  •  give  thanks '  (RV),  7P3  '  bless,'  1ST  '  make  melody ' ;  rare 
synonyms  are— n^V  '  laud '  (but  very  frequent  in  Jewish  liturgy), 
CDiT  'exalt,'  Si3,  ^Jfl  'magnify.'  Cf.  also  such  phrases  as 
'  Sing  unto  J"  a  new  song.' 

In  the  Synagogue  Liturgy  the  element  of  praise 
has  received  splendid  expression.  The  most 
classical  examples  of  this  are  perhaps  the  great 
'Benediction  of  Song'  (ve>n  nana)  t  and  the  Kaddish.% 
The  former  of  these,  in  its  shortest  form,  runs  thus  : 

'  Be  Thy  name  lauded  for  ever,  O  our  King,  the  great  and  holy 
God  and  King,  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  for  unto  Thee,  O  Lord 
our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  song  and  laud  are  becoming, 

*  The  title  of  one  of  the  late  (synagogal)  Psalms  is  Trh  n^rrfi, 
Ps  1461  ('  Praise-Song  of  David '). 

t  Cf.  Singer's  Heb.-Eng.  Daily  Prayer  Book,  pp.  36,  125-127. 
See  also  an  art.  by  the  present  writer,  '  S.  Peter  in  the  Jewish 
Liturgy,'  in  the  ExpT  [1903],  xv.  93  f. 

I  Singer,  p.  37. 
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praise  and  psalm,  strength  and  dominion,  victory,  greatness 
and  might,  renown  and  glory,  holiness  and  sovereignty,  bless- 
ings and  thanksgivings,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever.  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord,  God  and  King,  great  in  praises,  God  of  thanks- 
givings, Lord  of  wonders,  who  makest  choice  of  melodious  song, 
O  King  and  God,  the  Life  of  all  worlds.' 

In  the  Kaddish  the  following  characteristic  para- 
graph occurs  : 

'  Blessed,  lauded,  and  glorified,  exalted,  extolled  and  honoured, 
magnified  and  praised  be  the  name  of  the  Holy  One,  Blessed  be 
He  ;  though  He  be  high  above  all  the  blessings  and  songs,  hymns 
of  praise  and  consolation,  which  are  uttered  in  the  world.' 

These  are  simply  specimens  of  what  pervades  the 
entire  Jewish  Liturgy.  In  the  Gospels  the  Angels' 
Song  of  Praise  (Lk  214)  is  an  example  of  pure  praise 
in  worship,  parallels  to  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Apocalypse  (411  712 11"  147  19lf-).  In  Rabbinical 
theology,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  prayer  and  praise  form 
the  spiritual  counterpart  and  fulfilment  of  the  old 
daily  sacrifice  in  the  Temple.  The  words  of  Hosea 
(142),  'We  shall  render  as  bullocks  the  offering  of 
our  lips,'  were  interpreted  in  this  sense.  Spiritual 
worship  thus  becomes  a  '  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.'  Cf.  He  1315  ('Through  him'— i.e. 
Christ — 'let  us  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise')  with 
Westcott's  note ;  cf.  also  our  Lord's  application  of 
the  words  of  Hos  66  ('  I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice') in  Mt913127. 

For  the  close  connexion  of  prayer  and  praise  —  which  are 
sometimes  intermingled  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  e.g.  in  the 
'Eighteen  Blessings' — cf.  Cheyne's  note  on  Ps  429  (Book  of 
Psalms  [1888],  p.  118  f.). 

3.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. — The  note  of  praise  so 
characteristic  of  Jewish  worship  also  pervades  the 
Gospels.  It  is  esp.  prominent  in  the  Third  Gospel, 
where  it  appears  not  only  in  the  Jewish-Christian 
Nativity -narrative  (chs.  1.  2)  [see  Hymn],  but  also 
elsewhere  (cf.  1937).  It  is  noticeable  how  often  the 
people  (spectators,  the  assembled  multitude)  are 
represented  as  '  praising '  or  '  glorifying '  God  for 
some  great  exhibition  of  power  wrought  by  Jesus 
(see  below). 

The  Greek  terms  for  'praise'  and  its  cognates  used  in  the 
Gospels  are — eiinlt  '  praise '  *  (cf.  hihiveu  a.J>or  tS  8iS,  Lk  1843), 
used  in  LXX  for  b  rnin,  b  bbn  ;  X«l«  '  glory,'  SoJ«?o»  '  glorify ' 
[in  LXX  Sola  most  freq.  =  Tl33  ;  several  times  for  "lin,  -nil,  etc.; 
2ot*Z*i  usually  =  "33  in  LXX] ;   SiSovou  hifav  tS  9iS,  Lk  1718 ; 
lihoyuv  'bless'  [LXX  usually  for  "|"13] ;  UofioXoyiiv  'to  celebrate,' 
'give  praise  or  thanks  to,'  Mt  ll25  and  ||.    See,  further,  art. 
Blessins,  §§  2  and  4. 
The  following  formulas  of  praise  are  to  be  noted : 
(o)  The  Angels'  Hymn  (Lk  214)— 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  his  goodwill.' 
For  the  arrangement  in  two,  not  three,  lines,  cf.  Plummer, 
Com.  on  '  St.  Luke '  in  ICC,  ad  loc.    Here  £»[tois ]  tyimts 
=  D'Diipa  '  in  the  heavenly  places,'  and  refers  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  angels  in  heaven  (cf.  Ps  1481  LXX:  omt/Vi  airiv 
(tov  xvptov)  £w  rots  vi^ia-Totc)  ;  cf.  Lk_1938.     With  this  should  be 
compared  the  doxological  form  (£  11  hilct, .        tU  tow  «,'iW>). 
See  below,  §  4. 

(b)  '  Hosanna  in  the  highest ' ;  see  art.  Hosanna. 

(c)  '  Blessed  is  .  .  ,' ;  especially  in  the  phrase,  'Blessed  is  he 

that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (ivXeyviftivo;  S 
i/j;to>fi.«  h  i<,iix.x.Ti  Kvpitiu),  Mt  219  2339,  Mk  119,  Lk  1335 
1938,  Jn  1213.  The  use  of '  blessed '  (ix.ix.xi.pux)  in  the 
Beatitudes  is  also  notable  ;  cf.  also  its  use  in  personal 
address,  Mt  1617  (Lk  1127.28).  Xo  these  may  here  be 
added — 

(d)  The  use  of  the  phrase  ■  give  God  (the)  praise '  (or  '  glory ') : 

iiiivx.1  Soixv  tu  6i£=-.  mrp?  1123  D'B"  (jni),  and  has  various 
shades  of  meaning,  according  to  the  context — e.g.  of 
thanksgiving  for  benefits  received,  Lk  1718;  by  con- 
fession (of  sin),  Jn  924;  cf.  jos  719.  The  phrase  is 
frequent  in  Rev.  of  celebrating  God's  praises  (Rev  49 
1113  197). 

The  frequent  mention  in  the  Gospels  of  the 
multitudes  as  '  praising '  or  '  glorifying '  God,  esp. 
for  the  wonderful  works  wrought  by  Christ,  is 
worth  noting.  It  shows  how  deeply  this  element 
of  public  worship  had  impressed  itself  upon  the 

*  erai.ia.  occurs  once  in  Gospels  (Lk  168  0f  the  unrighteous 
steward  whose  lord  '  commended '  him  for  his  worldly  wisdom) ; 
frttivos,  never  in  Gospels. 


popular  mind  and  heart  in  Israel.  A  typical  ex- 
ample is  Mt  98  ('But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it 
[the  healing  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy],  they  were 
afraid,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such 
power  unto  men ').  Cf.  Mk  212,  Lk  525-  26  ;  Lk  220 
(shepherds)  716  1843  2347  (the  centurion  at  the  cross) ; 
cf.  also  Lk  1313  (healing  of  woman  with  spirit  of 
infirmity  :  '  and  .  .  .  she  was  made  straight,  and 
glorified  God ') ;  Lk  17lst  (healing  of  the  ten  lepers) 
is  esp.  notable,  because  the  grateful  one  who  re- 
turned to  give  thanks  to  Christ,  combined  his 
thanksgiving  with  'glorifying  God.'  Our  Lord's 
words  in  this  connexion  are  striking  :  '  Were  there 
none  found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to  God,  save 
this  stranger?'  (v.18) — words  which  imply  that  the 
duty  of  grateful  praise  to  God  was  not  always  fully 
recognized  in  individual  practice. 

Our  Lord's  emphatic  word  about  giving  '  glory ' 
to  God  (Lk  1718)  has  already  been  referred  to.  As 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  pure  religious 
instinct,  this  would  naturally  be  encouraged  by 
Him  whenever  He  met  with  it.  According  to  Jn 
541"44,  He  reproaches  the  Pharisees  with  seeking 
honour  from  one  another  rather  than  from  God. 
But  He  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  praise  and 
homage  offered  to  His  own  person  when  such  is 
sincere  and  spontaneous  (cf.  Mt  2116).  He  dis- 
penses praise  in  a  manner  implying  a  unique  claim 
to  appraise  and  publicly  express  moral  judgments 
on  human  character  :  in  this  way  He  expresses  His 
approbation  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  ll11),  all  acts 
of  faith  (810  922  1528  168,  Lk  79),  good  and  loyal 
service  (Mt2511-23,  Lk  1917),  all  generosity  of  gift 
(Mk  1243  146),  self-devotion  (Lk  1041),  prudence 
(Lk  168).* 

Outside  the  Gospels  (viz.  in  the  Epp.)  the  subject  of  Christian 
praise  is,  as  is  natural,  mainly  the  great  facts  of  redemption  (cf. 
1  P  210,  Ro  159-11,  Eph  13-14,  etc.).  Creation  and  redemption 
are  combined  in  the  Christian  Liturgies. 

i.  Ascriptions  of  praise  to  Christ  outside  the 
Gospels. — It  is  noticeable  that,  in  at  least  three 
(and  possibly  more)  of  the  Apostolic  doxologies, 
the  address  is  directly  to  Christ,  viz.  2  Ti  418 
('  The  Lord  to  whom  be  the  glory,'  etc.) ;  2  P 

318  ('the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  To  him  be  the  glory,'  etc.) ;  Rev  l6  ('  him 
that  loveth  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins,  . 
to  him  be  the  glory,'  etc.).  He  1321  and  1  P  411  are 
possible  cases  also.  In  two  cases  the  ascription  of 
glory  to  God  is  made  through  Christ,  viz.  Ro  1627 
('to  the  only  wise  God,  through  Jesus  Christ')  and 
Jude  25  ('to  the  only  God  our  Saviour,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  be  glory,  majesty,  dominion, 
power '),  etc.  See,  further,  Westcott,  Add.  Note  on 
He  1321  (Com.  p.  464  f.). 

The  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  probably  a  later  liturgical 
addition,  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  perhaps,  under  the 
influence  of  liturgical  usage.  See  Chase,  '  The  Lord's  Prayer  in 
the  Early  Church'  (Texts  and  Studies),  pp.  168-174,  and  art. 
Lord's  Prayer,  p.  59b. 

See,  further,  Blessing,  Hallel,  Hosanna, 
Hymn. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  in  the  text,  see 
the  Gr.  Test.  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer(s.v.  Sojot). 

G.  H.  Box. 

PRAYER.— For  the  Christian  what  is  said  in  the 
Gospels  is  absolute  as  to  the  duty  of  prayer  for 
himself  and  for  others  ;  but  he  need  not  fear  that 
in  fulfilling  this  duty  he  is  doing  what  reason  can- 
not approve.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  attempt  to  find  a  scientific  basis  for 
prayer  ;  nor  need  more  be  said  about  the  reason- 
ableness of  prayer  than  to  point  out  two  considera- 
tions :  ( 1 )  The  practice  of  countless  races  of  man- 
kind throughout  countless  generations  is  not  likely 

*  Cf.  Lock  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  38  ('  Praise  [in  NT] '),  whose 
summary  is  here  adopted. 
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to  be  based  upon  a  complete  delusion.  Untold 
millions  of  human  beings,  including  a  majority  of 
the  most  gifted  and  enlightened,  have  prayed  and 
continue  to  pray,  because  they  believe  that  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  that  prayer  is  efficacious. 

(2)  We  have  been  placed  in  a  world  that  is  full 
of  good  things  which  are  suitable  to  our  needs.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  world  is  so  ordered  that  very 
few  of  these  good  things  can  be  enjoyed  by  us, 
unless  we  take  the  trouble  to  appropriate  them. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  unreasonable  in  believ- 
ing that  the  world  has  been  so  ordered  that  some 
of  the  blessings  which  are  within  our  reach  can- 
not be  enjoyed  unless  we  pray  for  them.  In  the 
laws  which  govern  the  Universe,  provision  has  cer- 
tainly been  made  for  the  operation  of  men's  wills 
and  activities.  Consequently  there  is  nothing 
illogical  or  unscientific  in  believing  that  in  those 
laws  provision  has  been  made  for  the  operation 
of  men's  prayers.  The  cases  are  not  completely 
parallel,  because  demonstration  is  possible  in  the 
one  case  but  not  in  the  other ;  for  the  connexion 
between  work  and  its  results  can  be  proved,  while 
the  connexion  between  prayer  and  its  results  can- 
not, for  the  obvious  reason  that  faith  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  prayer,  and  proof  would  destroy 
faith.  Nevertheless,  the  analogy  between  the  two 
cases  is  sufficiently  complete  to  show  that  there  is 
no  necessary  antagonism  between  knowledge  of 
the  reign  of  law  and  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  prayer  in  reference 
to  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  we  may  consider  these 
topics:  (1)  the  words  used  to  express  the  idea  of 
prayer  ;  (2)  places  and  times  of  prayer ;  (3)  atti- 
tude in  prayer  ;  (4)  Christ's  example  ;  (5)  Christ's 
doctrine. 

1.  There  are  a  few  words  for  '  prayer '  in  the  NT 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Gospels  :  e#xo/xcu,  evxv, 
ivTvyxdvw,  Ivrev^ts,  virepevTvyx&vu,  iKerrjpia.  But  the 
majority  of  such  words  occur  in  the  Gospels,  and 
their  distribution  is  of  interest. 

(1)  rpaa-iuxou^i,  very  frequent  in  the  Synoptics,  not  in  John  ; 
xptnuxv,  8  times  in  the  Synoptics,  not  in  John  ;  (2)  hio^xi, 
Mt  938,  8  times  in  Luke,  not  in  John ;  8sV«,  Lk  1"  23V  533 ; 

(3)  ipurxu,  rare  in  this  sense  in  the  Synoptics,  frequent  in  John  ; 

(4)  xlriv  and  alricfM,  in  all  four  ;  ctimfui,  Lk  2324.  Of  these 
four  sets  of  words,  the  first  alone  is  specially  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  God  :  it  implies  that  the  person  addressed  in 
prayer  is  Divine.  The  second  implies  personal  need  and  a  special 
petition  to  God  and  man  for  the  supply  of  a  want.  The  third 
(which  frequently  means  to  ask  a  question),  when  used  of  mak- 
ing requests,  generally  asks  a  person  to  do  something  (Mk  7->, 
Lk  837,  Jn  4*.  47  14I6  1715. 20).  The  fourth  indicates  a  simple 
request  to  give  something  (Mt  V-H,  Lk  11913,  Jn  1413. 14),  the 
middle  voice  sometimes  adding  intensity  to  the  request.  All 
except  the  first  may  be  used  of  petitions  to  men,  and  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  the  worship  of  God. 

2.  Places  and  times  of  prayer. — The  chief  place 
was  the  Temple  :  '  My  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer'  (Mt  2113,  Mk  11",  Lk  1946). 
Christ  called  it  '  My  Father's  house '  (Lk  249,  Jn 
216),  and,  as  such,  it  is  the  type  of  heaven  (Jn  142). 
St.  Luke  tells  of  others  worshipping  in  the  Temple : 
Zacharias  (l9),  Simeon  (227),  Anna  (237),  the  dis- 
ciples (2453),  and  (in  a  parable)  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican  (1810).  The  worship  in  the  syna- 
gogues was  frequently  attended  by  Christ,  especi- 
ally in  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry  (Mt  129  1354, 
Mk  1"  31  62,  Lk  4>«  66,  Jn  659  1820)  ;  and  no  doubt 
His  disciples  frequently  did  the  same.  There  is  also 
the  inner  chamber  (rafielov,  Mt  66),  and  the  guest- 
chamber  {Kar&Kvfia,  Mk  1414,  Lk  22")  or  upper  room 
(ivdyaiov,  Mk  1416,  Lk  2212),  in  which  the  prayer  of 
the  great  High  Priest  seems  to  have  been  offered 
(Jn  17,  although  some  would  place  the  scene  of 
this  in  the  Temple,  cf.  1431),  and  in  which  Jesus 
and  the  Eleven  '  sang  a  hymn  '  (Mt  2630,  Mk  1426) 
before  going  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Nathanael's 
fig-tree  (Jn  l48)  and  Gethsemane  (Mt  2636,  Mk  1432) 
lead  us  to  think  of  gardens  as  places  of  retirement 


for  prayer.  And  there  is  also  the  mountain-top 
near  Bethsaida  (Mk  646),  and  that  other  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  171,  Mk  9'-, 
Lk  928),  and  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  was  ascended 
for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 

Not  much  is  said,  in  the  Gospels  about  times  of 
prayer;  but  we  read  of  Christ  rising  up  before 
daylight  and  going  to  a  desert  spot  to  pray  (Mk 
l35),  and  of  His  continuing  all  night  in  prayer 
before  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Lk  612). 
The  evening  before  His  arrest  is  another  recorded 
instance. 

3.  The  common  attitude  in  prayer  among  the 
Jews  was  standing  ;  and  this  our  Lord  assumes  in 
His  teaching  (Mt  65,  Mk  ll25,  Lk  1811-13).  But  He 
Himself  knelt  in  the  garden  (Lk  2241) :  and  it  was 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  His  example  on  that 
occasion  that  in  the  NT  the  first  Christians  are 
always  represented  as  kneeling.  Outside  the 
Gospels  no  other  posture  for  prayer  is  mentioned. 

i.  Christ's  example.  —  Much  more  important 
than  terminology,  or  the  mention  of  places,  times, 
and  postures  for  prayer,  is  the  fact  that  Jesus 
Christ,  by  His  own  example,  has  taught  us  the 
duty  of  prayer.  Not  that  we  need  suppose  that 
He  prayed  merely  in  order  to  set  us  an  example  : 
prayer  was  one  of  those  things  which  became  Him, 
in  order  that  He  might  'fulfil  all  righteousness' 
(Mt  315).  But  example,  as  set  by  Him,  is  of  the 
very  strongest.  If  in  such  a  life  as  His  there  was 
not  only  room  but  need  for  prayer,  much  more 
must  there  be  room  and  need  in  such  lives  as  ours. 
Nor  were  His  prayers  always  prayers  for  others. 
In  most  cases  we  are  not  told  why  or  for  what  He 
prayed  :  this  we  have  to  gather  from  the  context. 
On  one  great  occasion,  in  the  garden,  just  before 
His  Passion,  we  know  that  He  prayed  for  Himself 
(Mt  2639,  Mk  1435,  Lk  2241).  An  hour  or  two 
before  this,  just  after  the  Supper,  we  know  that 
He  prayed  for  His  disciples  (Jn  176"19)  and  for 
the  whole  Church  (Jn  1720-28) ;  and  a  few  hours 
later  He  prayed  for  those  who  nailed  Him  to  the 
Cross  (Lk  2334,  a  verse  which  is  historically  true, 
whether  St.  Luke  wrote  it  or  not).  Moreover,  He 
has  left  us  an  example  of  intercession,  not  merely 
for  groups  of  persons,  large  and  small,  but  also  for 
an  individual.  He  assured  St.  Peter,  '  I  made 
supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ' 
(Lk  2232). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  instances  of 
Christ's  praying  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
are  found  just  before  or  just  after  leading  events 
in  the  Lord's  life  ;  also  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  given  us  by  St.  Luke,  whose  Gospel  is  some- 
times called  '  the  Gospel  of  Prayer.'  There  are, 
indeed,  three  recorded  instances  of  His  praying 
which  are  omitted  by  St.  Luke.  St.  Mark  (Is5) 
mentions  His  retirement  for  prayer  after  healing 
multitudes  at  Capernaum,  where  St.  Luke  (442) 
mentions  only  the  retirement.  Both  St.  Mark 
(646)  and  St.  Matthew  (1423)  record  His  retirement 
for  prayer  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  where  St. 
Luke  (9")  omits  both  retirement  and  prayer.  And 
St.  John  (1227-28)  tells  of  His  prayer  when  certain 
Greeks  were  brought  to  Him^where  St.  Luke 
omits  the  whole  incident.  As^B  might  expect, 
the  prayer  for  Himself  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane is  recorded  by  all  three  Synoptists  (Mt  2639, 
Mk  1435,  Lk  2241).  Nothing  in  the  Gospels  is 
stronger  evidence  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
humanity  than  that  prayer,  and  it  evidently 
established  itself  firmly  in  the  earliest  traditions 
respecting  Him.  But  there  are  seven  instances  in 
which  St.  Luke  is  alone  in  relating  that  Jesus 
prayed :  at  His  baptism  (321) ;  before  His  first 
collision  with  the  Jewish  hierarchy  (516)  ;  before 
choosing  the  Twelve  (612)  ;  before  the  first  predic- 
tion of  His  Passion  (918) ;  at  His  Transfiguration 
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(929) ;  before  teaching  the  Lord's  Prayer  (ll1)  ;  and 
on  the  Cross  (2334-  4«). 

There  are  three  other  cases  where  prayer  on  the 
part  of  Christ  seems  to  be  implied,  although  it  is 
not  expressly  stated.  He  looked  up  to  heaven 
before  breaking  the  bread  at  the  feeding  of  the 
5000  (Mt  1419,  Mk  641,  Lk  916).  So  also,  before 
healing  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  Jesus  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed 
(Mk  734).  Still  more  clearly,  before  raising  Laza- 
rus, Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  said,  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  heardest  me  (Jn  ll41). 
We  venture  to  count  all  three  of  these  as  occasions 
on  which  Jesus  prayed. 

This  gives  us,  in  all,  fourteen  instances  :  two  in 
all  three  Gospels,  one  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  two 
in  Mark  alone,  two  in  John  alone,  and  seven  in 
Luke  alone.  They  cover  the  whole  of  Christ's 
public  life  from  His  baptism  to  the  moment  of  His 
death,  and  show  His  dependence  upon  His  Father 
for  help  and  strength  and  refreshment.  To  say 
with  Victor  of  Antioch  (Swete  on  Mk  l35),  that 
Christ  prayed   ovk   airbs  tcujttis  Seofievos  dX\' 

otVoi/OjUiKuis  tovto  iroiuv,  is  not  adequate,  even  if  in 
some  sense  true.  He  57- 8  places  us  nearer  to  the 
truth.  We  ought  to  beware  of  suggesting  that 
our  Lord's  prayers  were  in  any  way  unreal.  It 
was  out  of  the  fulness  of  His  own  experience  in 
a  life  of  absolutely  unique  difficulty,  toil,  and 
suffering  that  He  said,  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you.' 

'  5.  Christ's  doctrine. — In  addition  to  His  weighty 
example  as  to  the  duty  and  blessedness  of  prayer, 
we  have  Christ's  frequent  sayings  on  the  subject. 
That  men  '  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint ' 
was  evidently  a  marked  feature  in  His  teaching, 
and  it  appears  in  three  different  forms:  (1)  On 
two  occasions,  apparently,  once  spontaneously 
(Mt  65"15),  and  once  at  the  request  of  a  disciple 
(Lk  ll14),  Christ  gave  His  followers  a  definite  form 
of  prayer.  If,  however,  as  some  think,  there  was 
only  one  occasion  on  which  this  was  done,  then  St. 
Luke  rather  than  St.  Matthew  gives  the  historic 
setting.  (2)  He  devoted  certain  parables  to  the 
subject.  (3)  He  uttered  a  variety  of  sayings, 
enforcing  and  completing  the  teaching  of  the 
parables. 

(1)  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  subject  of  separate 
articles,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

(2)  There  are  five  parables,  three  of  which  bear 
directly  and  two  indirectly  on  the  subject  of 
prayer.  Two,  botli  of  them  in  St.  Luke  only, 
teach  that  prayer  must  be  importunate  and  perse- 
vering. These  are  the  Friend  at  Midnight  (ll5-8), 
which  follows  the  giving  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Unjust  Judge  (181-8).  So  far  as  the  two 
parables  differ,  the  former  teaches  that  prayer  is 
never  out  of  season,  the  latter  that  it  is  sure  to 
bring  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  But  we  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  either  parable  teaches 
that  by  constant  prayer  we  at  last  overcome  God's 
unwillingness.  The  argument  in  both  parables  is 
a  fortiori,  and  is  strongest  in  the  second.  '  If  an 
unrighteous  judge  would  yield  to  the  importunity 
of  an  unknowaKdow,  who  came  and  spoke  to 
him  at  interval^nuch  more  will  a  righteous  God 
he  ready  to  reward  the  perseverance  of  His  own 
elect,  who  cry  to  Him  day  and  night.'  God's 
desire  to  help  is  always  present ;  by  perseverance 
in  prayer  we  appropriate  it.  In  the  helpful  illus- 
tration of  the  anchored  ship,  pointed  out  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iv.  23),  the  sailors 
who  pull  the  rope  seem  to  draw  the  anchor  to  the 
ship  ;  in  reality  they  draw  the  ship  to  the  anchor. 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
which  also  is  preserved  by  St.  Luke  alone,  and  is 
placed  by  him  immediately  after  that  of  the  Unjust 
Judge,  teaches  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  God 


must  be  approached  in  prayer,  viz.  a  deep  sense, 
not  only  of  need  (as  in  the  other  two  parables), 
but  of  unworthiness.  Before  Him  we  have  no 
claim  to  merit,  no  ground  for  self-congratulation. 
The  parable  indicates  that  downcast  eyes  and 
beating  of  the  breast  are  natural  accompaniments 
of  a  penitent's  prayer.  Less  directly,  and  apart 
from  its  main  purpose,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  teaches  a  similar  lesson.  The  lost  son's  prayer, 
as  planned  before  his  return  and  as  actually 
uttered,  is  touching  in  its  humility. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  Publican  and  the  Prodi- 
gal, the  chief  thing  prayed  for  is  forgiveness,  as 
must  constantly  be  the  case  with  sinful  man.  And 
there  is  yet  another  parable  which  teaches  what  is 
requisite,  if  this  most  necessary  of  all  prayers  is 
to  be  rightly  offered :  the  sinner  himself  must  have 
a  forgiving  spirit.  The  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt 
j g2i-35)  ]jV  asking  for  forgiveness  for  himself  thereby 
bound  himself  to  be  forgiving  to  his  fellows.  His 
refusal  to  recognize  this  obligation  became  fatal  to 
his  own  forgiveness.  The  great  truth,  that  one 
who  asks  to  be  forgiven  must  be  ready  to  forgive, 
had  been  clearly  seen  by  the  more  spiritual  among 
the  Jews.  There  is  a  striking  anticipation  of 
Christ's  teaching  in  Sir  282"5. 

(3)  Besides  the  parables,  there  are  frequent  say- 
ings of  Christ  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  these 
are  found  in  all  four  Gospels.  The  necessity  of  a 
forgiving  spirit  is  repeated  in  Mt  614- 15  and  Mk 
ll25,  with  obvious  reference  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Two  other  things  are  stated  as  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  prayer  :  watchfulness  (Mk  1333  1438, 
Mt  2641)  and  faith  (Mk  ll24,  Mt  2122).  This  last  is 
specially  emphasized,  as  being  the  test  of  reality 
and  the  condition  of  success.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  human  will  being  brought  into  complete  union 
with  the  will  of  God,  producing  absolute  trust  in 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promises.  And  we  may  be 
all  the  more  sure  of  success  in  our  prayers  if  others 
join  with  us  in  making  them  (Mt  1819).  Prayers 
which  are  approved  by  many  are  more  likely  to  be 
right.  Desires  in  which  we  cannot  ask  others  to 
join  are  likely  to  be  selfish. 

And  there  are  two  things  specially  to  be  avoided  : 
parade  (Mt  66-  6  2314,  Mk  1240,  Lk  2047)  and  prating 
(Mt  67).  In  the  latter  passage  the  'vain  repeti- 
tions '  of  AV  and  RV  is  apt  to  mislead.  The 
'  bable '  of  Tindale  and  the  Genevan  is  perhaps 
better.  Repetition  of  prayers,  even  in  the  same 
form  of  words,  is  encouraged  by  our  Lord,  both  by 
precept  (Lk  181"8)  and  by  example  (Mt  2644).  It  is 
the  mechanical  repetition  of  a  formula  (1  K  1826), 
as  if  it  were  a  magical  charm,  to  compel  the  com- 
pliance of  the  Deity,  that  seems  to  be  forbidden. 
Our  petitions  must  have  a  worthy  meaning,  and 
we  must  think  of  the  meaning. 

Instruction  is  also  given  as  to  the  right  objects  of 
prayer.  We  are  to  pray  for  spiritual  progress  (Lk 
ll13)  in  ourselves,  in  others,  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  We  are  to  pray  that  we  ourselves  may  be 
delivered  from  temptation  (Mt  613  2641,  Mk  1438, 
Lk  ll4  2240-  M),  and  that  evil  may  be  cast  out  from 
others  (Mt  1721,  Mk  929),  and  that  missionaries  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  may  be  multiplied  (Mt 
938,  Lk  102).  In  our  intercessions  our  enemies  are 
to  be  specially  included  (Mt  544,  Lk  628).  About 
temporal  blessings  we  are  not  to  be  over  anxious ; 
yet  prayer  for  them  is  not  merely  allowed  but 
enjoined  (Mt  611,  Lk  11s) ;  as  also  is  prayer  against 
temporal  calamities  (Mk  1318,  Mt  2420).  The 
prayer  of  the  disciples  for  help  in  the  storm  was 
heard  (Mt  826,  Mk  439,  Lk  824). 

Parallels  to  some  of  the  items  of  this  teaching 
could  be  found  in  the  OT.  But  there  is  one  point 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  prayer  which  is  abso- 
lutely new.  Men  had  been  taught  to  worship 
God  and  even  to  pray  to  Him  as  a  Father :  now 
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they  are  told  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of 
the  Son  ( Jn  1623- 24-  *>).  Anything  that  can  be 
rightly  asked  in  Christ's  name  will  be  granted  (Jn 
14'3- 14) ;  and  there  is  no  other  limit.  Any  request 
which  is  consistent  with  His  character  and  office, 
as  represented  by  His  name,  may  be  made  to  His 
Father,  with  confidence  that  the  prayer  will  be 
heard  (Jn  157-16).  The  prayer  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  for  the  right  and  left  hand  places  in  the 
Kingdom  (Mt  2021,  Mk  1037)  was  not  of  this  char- 
acter, and  was  not  commended.  Nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  were  they  allowed  to  pray  for  a  special 
judgment  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Lk 
QM.  55)  Both  requests  were  made  in  spiritual 
ignorance.  It  confirms  our  trust  in  the  historical 
fidelity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  this  remarkable 
development  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  respecting 
prayer  in  His  name  occurs  in  the  farewell  dis- 
courses. 

There  is  yet  another  particular  which  is  abso- 
lutely new,  viz.  worship  offered  to  Christ  Himself 
as  to  a  Divine  person  :  and  once  more  the  clearest 
instances  of  this  are  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  St. 
Matthew  often,  and  St.  Mark  once,  mention  the 
fact  that  people  '  worshipped  '  {irpoo-etciji>r]<ra.v)  Jesus. 
But  even  where  this  worship  is  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  He  would  cleanse  a  leper  (Mt  82)  or 
raise  the  dead  (Mt  918),  this  act  of  prostration  does 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  that  He  was 
regarded  as  a  great  prophet  (1  K  187,  Dn  246). 
The  worship  of  Him  by  the  disciples  after  the 
Resurrection  (Mt  289- 17,  Lk  2452)  carries  us  further : 
yet  it  might  be  argued  that  this  also  is  the  worship 
of  mere  reverence.  But  about  the  meaning  of  the 
worship  of  the  man  born  blind  ( Jn  938)  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  all  the  less  so,  because  St.  John 
always  uses  irpocncvvew  of  the  worship  of  God  (4s0-24 
1220),  never  of  mere  respect  to  great  men  ;  and  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Apocalypse  is  similar.  Still 
less  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  adoring  exclamation  of  the  sceptical  Apostle 
(Jn  2028) — '  the  loftiest  view  of  the  Lord  given  in 
the  Gospels'  (Westcott),  and  the  climax  to  which 
the  scheme  of  St.  John's  Gospel  steadily  leads  up. 
In  none  of  these  cases  did  Jesus  reject  the  worship, 
or  rebuke  those  who  offered  it  to  Him. 

Literature.— Works  on  the  reasonableness  and  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  abound,  but  they  are  outside  the  sphere  of  this  article. 
Handbooks  of  Biblical  Theology  give  little  help.  In  Bible 
Dictionaries  the  art.  on  '  Prayer'  in  Hastings,  iv.  p.  42ft.,  should 
be  consulted ;  also  in  Schaff-Herzog,  iii.  p.  1879,  and  in  Herzog- 
Plitt,  art.  on  'Gebet,'  some  information  will  be  found. 

A.  Plummee. 
PREACHING.— In  the  Gospels  three  Gr.  words 
are  used  for  preaching,  viz.  K^pdcaoo,  'proclaim 
as  a  herald,'  with  the  corresponding  substantive 
K-qpvyij.a  ;  KarayyiWd),  •  announce,'  '  declare  ' ;  tvay- 
VeXifa),  '  tell  good  tidings,'  with  the  corresponding 
substantive  61)0776X101/,  'good  tidings.'  A  fourth 
word,  \a\4w,  'talk,'  -discourse,'  is  also  rendered 
'preach'  in  Mk  22  AV  (as  also  in  Ac825ll19  1342 
1425  166) ;  but  in  RV  this  is  rendered  '  speak  ('he 
spake  the  word  unto  them  ').  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  preaching,  as  the  proclamation 
of  a  message,  was  distinguished  from  teaching 
(BtSaxv),  the  explanation  and  vindication  of  truth. 
In  some  cases  this  distinction  is  marked.  Thus 
John  the  Baptist  was  emphatically  a  preacher,  he 
came  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ;  Jesus  began  where  John  left  off  by  also 
preaching  this  message  ;  and  the  Twelve  were  sent 
out  to  preach  (K-npvcaeiv,  Mk  314,  cf.  Mt  107,  Lk  92). 
The  function  of  the  Seventy  was  similar  (Lk  109). 
But  in  all  but  His  earlier  ministry  our  Lord  was 
more  occupied  in  what  is  expressly  called  '  teach- 
ing.' While  John,  and  Jesus  Himself  at  first,  as 
well  as  His  disciples  throughout  the  Gospel  period, 
only  preached,  announcingthe  message  from  heaven, 
it  was  reserved  to  our  Lord  to  explain  the  great 


truths  of  the  gospel  by  teaching.  The  forerunner 
and  the  Apostles  announced  that  the  Kingdom  was 
to  come,  without  discussing  its  nature ;  Jesus 
Christ  went  further,  and  laboured  to  show  what 
this  Divine  Kingdom  really  was.  So,  while  John 
was  content  to  prepare  for  the  Kingdom,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  was  '  at  hand,'  Jesus  asked, 
'  Whereunto  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ? ' 
and  proceeded  to  illustrate  its  characteristics.  This 
was  regarded  as  teaching.  Further,  while  the 
preaching  was  for  all  who  would  hear,  a  public 
utterance  designed  to  arrest  attention,  the  teaching 
was  more  especially  designed  for  disciples ;  and 
while  some  of  it  was  public,  much  of  it  was  given 
in  private.  In  the  second  year  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  after  the  breach  with  the  authorities  and 
the  defection  of  the  multitude,  there  was  less 
preaching  and  more  teaching  in  the  training  of  the 
Twelve. 

This  distinction  cannot,  however,  be  maintained 
throughout.  Sometimes  our  Lord's  most  public 
utterances  are  described  as  '  teaching,'  and  are  of 
the  character  of  instruction  (e.g.  Mk  213  41- 2). 
Moreover,  teaching  is  blended  with  preaching. 
The  difference  is  more  carefully  maintained  in  Mk. 
than  in  Mt.  Thus  Mk.  states  that  Jesus  came  into 
Galilee  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  l14) — 
the  public  open-air  proclamation  ;  but  that  He 
went  into  a  synagogue  to  teach  (Mk  l21),  where 
after  the  scripture  had  been  read  He  would  ex- 
pound it  (cf.  Lk  420"'-).  But  in  Mt.  we  have  teach- 
ing and  preaching  both  assigned  to  our  Lord's 
work  in  the  synagogues  (Mt  423).  We  may  infer 
from  the  earlier  Gospel  that  Jesus  did  recognize 
the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  utterance, 
though  probably  one  would  often  pass  over  into  the 
other. 

When  we  turn  from  verbal  distinctions  to  the 
real  differences,  we  may  observe  three  methods 
followed  by  our  Lord,  according  to  circumstance 
and  requirement:  (1)  The  primitive  proclamation, 
in  making  which  He  went  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
John  the  Baptist ;  (2)  the  public  teaching  of  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  offered 
to  all  who  would  attend  to  it,  whether  in  the  open 
air  or  in  the  synagogues ;  (3)  the  private  training 
of  His  own  disciples  and  discourse  with  inquirers. 
Both  (1)  and  (2)  come  into  our  modern  conception 
of  Preaching,  and  we  must  understand  the  actual 
preaching  of  Jesus  to  comprehend  them.  See  also 
the  following  article  and  art.  TEACHING. 

W   F.  Adeney. 

PREACHING  CHRIST.— The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  '  preaching 
Christ.'  It  is  assumed  that  to  preach  Christ  is  the 
preacher's  function,  and  the  intention  is  to  show 
what  such  preaching  involved  in  the  beginning, 
and  what  it  must  include  still  if  it  is  to  be  true  to 
its  original.  Changing  conditions  may  demand 
for  it  different  forms,  but  presumably  under  all 
forms  there  will  be  a  vital  continuity  or  rather 
identity  in  the  substance  which  is  preached. 

1.  The  NT  as  a  whole  presents  Jesus  in  the 
character  of  the  Christ.  When  the  first  preachers 
preached  Him,  it  was  in  this  character.  'God,' 
says  Peter,  '  hath  made  this  same  Jesus  both  Lord 
and  Christ '  (Ac  236).  '  Saul  confounded  the  Jews 
that  dwelt  in  Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  the 
Christ'  (922).  All  the  Evangelists  ae;ree  with  this  : 
see  Mt  l1-18,  Mk  1\  Lk  2",  Jn  2031.  Now  'the 
Christ,'  or  'the  Messiah,'  was  not  a  meaningless 
expression  for  Jews  :  it  had  a  distinct  meaning, 
and  a  great  range  of  ideas  and  hopes  attached  to 
it.  There  was  a  Messianic  dogmatic,  as  it  has  been 
called,  among  the  Jews,  quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion who  was  to  be  the  Messiah ;  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  Jewish  disciples  had  a  Christology  before 
they  became  believers  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.     It 
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is  easy  to  see  the  dangers  connected  with  this 
situation.  If  we  take  the  sentence,  '  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,'  we  may  put  the  emphasis  either  on  the 
subject  or  the  predicate.  We  can  conceive  how  a 
Jew,  whose  imagination  was  on  flame  with  the 
apocalyptic  hopes  associated  with  the  Messiah, 
might '  allow  these  hopes,  when  he  accepted  the 
Christian  faith,  to  overpower  the  person  of  Jesus  ; 
Jesus,  so  to  speak,  would  become  nothing  to  him 
but  the  person  through  whom  expectations  were 
to  be  realized  which  in  their  origin  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Jesus.  There  may  be  occasions  in  the 
NT  where  we  have  to  ask  whether  something  of 
this  kind  has  not  taken  place,  but  they  are  not 
r  conspicuous.  In  the  NT,  when  it  is  said  that 
1  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  emphasis  is  always  as 
much  on  the  'subject  as  on  the  predicate.  The 
proof  of  the  proposition  is  always  found  in  some- 
thing which  has  been  done  by  or  to  Jesus.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  found  in  the  first  instance  in 
His  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  God's  right 
hand.  It  is  this  participation  in  the  sovereignty 
of  God  that  makes  Him  Lord  and  Christ ;  and 
the  content  of  this,  in  all  essentials,  is  not  derived 
from  the  Messianic  dogmatic  of  the  Jewish  schools, 
but  from  the  experience  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. This  experience  has  two  aspects,  the  one 
in  the  stricter  sense  historical,  the  other  in  the 
stricter  sense  spiritual.  The  one,  put  briefly,  is, 
'  We  have  seen  the  Lord ' ;  the  other,  '  He  hath 
poured  forth  this — the  new  life  at  Pentecost — 
which  ye  see  and  hear '  (Ac  2s3).  The  one  is  repre- 
sented by  the  series  of  witnesses  to  the  resurrec- 
tion cited  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  156"9,  the  other  by 
the  series  of  new  spiritual  experiences  and  convic- 
tions to  which  he  can  appeal  in  1  Co  1512"19.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  and  experience  of  the  new  life  in  His 
spirit,  not  any  pre-Christian  Christology,  or  Jewish 
Messianic  dogmatic,  that  define  for  the  first  Chris- 
tians the  content  of  the  title  '  the  Christ.'  And  it 
may  safely  be  said,  to  begin  with,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  preaching  Christ  unless  it  is  the 
preaching  of  One  who  lives  and  reigns.  If  Jesus 
is  at  the  right  hand  of  God, — if  He  is  behind  every 
revival  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Church, — then  He  is 
the  Christ,  and  can  be  preached  as  such  ;  but  if 
not,  not. 

2.  At  first,  naturally,  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
this.  The  Apostles  sincerely  believed  that  they 
had  seen  the  Lord,  and  they  could  not  conceive  of 
their  calling  as  having  anything  in  it  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  this — that  they  were  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection,  and  therefore  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus.  No  doubt  this  gave  its  whole  character  to 
primitive  Christianity  ;  but  if  we  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostles  to  the  resurrection,  we  shall 
be  slow  to  say  that  it  transformed  its  character, 
and  made  it  a  new  and  essentially  an  inferior 
thing  as  compared  with  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  was  not  forgotten  when  the  Apostles,  appeal- 
ing to  the  resurrection  and  to  Pentecost,  argued 
that  He  was  the  Christ,  God's  King,  through 
whom  all  the  hopes  which  God  had  inspired  were 
to  be  fulfilled.  Harnack,  indeed,  has  argued  that 
in  its  eagerness  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ — 
that  is,  to  discharge  a  task  in  apologetic  theology 
— the  Church  spent  too  much  of  the  force  which 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  teaching  men  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  commanded 
{Dogmengesch.1  i.  57  f.).  But  there  is  no  necessary 
antagonism  between  the  two  things,  and  except 
for  their  faith  in  His  exaltation  as  the  Christ  the 
Apostles  would  never  have  taught  anything  at  all. 
Weinel  (Paulus,  108  f.)  represents  the  same  ten- 
dency in  a  much  less  guarded  form.  'After  the 
death  of  Jesus,'  he  says,  "the  ethical  religion  of 
redemption,   which  had   entered  the  world   with 


Jesus,  underwent  its  most  decisive  transformation 
of  a  formal  kind ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of 
sonship  to  God,  and  became  faith  in  the  Christ- 
nature  of  the  man  Jesus.  .  .  The  disciples  de- 
manded faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah  exalted  to 
God,  and  in  the  conception  of  His  death  as  an 
atonement  appointed  by  God  for  sins.  With  the 
experience  of  the  resurrection  and  with  this  dogma 
of  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  Christ-religion, 
Christianity  in  the  narrower  sense,  begins.'  One 
almost  wonders  if  Weinel  thinks  it  a  pity  that 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  or  that  His  disciples 
believed  that  He  did,  and  were  overpoweringly 
influenced  by  a  faith  so  tremendous ;  but  this 
apart,  the  assumption  in  all  criticism  of  this  sort 
is  that  when  the  Apostles  preached  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  they  concentrated  all  their  attention  on  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition,  which  owed  no  part 
of  its  import  to  Jesus,  and  treated  the  subject  as 
if  it  had  no  meaning.  Even  on  a  priori  grounds 
we  should  say  this  was  improbable,  and  there  is 
a  very  significant  piece  of  evidence  that  it  is  not 
true.  This  is  found  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
man  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Judas.  His 
function  was  to  be  a  witness  to  the  resurrection — 
that  is,  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  he  was,  in 
other  words,  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Christ.  But 
he  was  chosen  from  '  the  men  that  have  companied 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in 
and  went  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the 
baptism  of  John  unto  the  day  that  he  was  received 
up  from  us'  (Ac  l21f-).  To  preach  Christ,  even  in 
the  days  when  belief  in  the  resurrection  was  so 
overpowering,  one  required  to  have  a  full  know- 
ledge of  Jesus.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  if  we  do  not  know  who  or  what  Jesus  is. 
It  has  no  meaning  to  say  that  an  unknown  person 
is  at  God's  right  hand,  exalted  and  sovereign  ;  the 
more  ardently  men  believed  that  God  had  given 
them  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  in  this  exaltation,  the 
more  eager  would  they  be  to  know  all  that  could 
possibly  be  learned  about  Him.  If  there  were 
men  alive  who  had  lived  in  His  company,  they 
would  wait  assiduously  on  their  teaching  (242). 
They  would  be  more  than  curious  to  know  what 
spirit  He  was  of,  and  whether  they  could  detect 
in  His  appearance  and  career  on  earth  '  the  works 
of  the  Christ'  (Mt  ll2).  They  would  expect  to 
find  some  kind  of  moral  congruity  between  His 
life  on  the  one  hand,  and  His  transcendent  dignity 
and  calling  on  the  other ;  there  would  be  a  de- 
mand, from  the  very  beginning,  for  facts  about 
Him.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  we  may  say 
that  preaching  Christ  is  not  taking  leave  of  Jesus 
in  any  sense  or  to  any  extent ;  it  is  preaching 
Jesus  exalted  and  sovereign. 

The  passage  just  quoted  (Ac  l21f- )  is  practically 
coterminous  with  the  oldest  form  of  Gospel  which 
we  possess.  '  Beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John 
unto  the  day  that  he  was  taken  up ' :  these  are  the 
limits  within  which  lies  the  Gospel  according  to 
Mark.  Hence  we  might  say  that  to  preach  this 
gospel  is  to  preach  Christ,  on  condition,  of  course, 
that  it  is  preached  in  its  connexion  with  Jesus 
exalted.  Merely  to  narrate  the  history  of  Jesus, 
even  if  we  had  the  materials  for  it,  would  not  be 
to  preach  Christ.  We  need,  of  course,  to  know 
the  historical  Jesus,  as  the  qualifications  for 
Apostleship  show  ;  but  to  preach  Christ  means  to 
preach  that  Person  as  present  in  the  sovereignty 
of  His  resurrection.  It  is  not  preaching  Christ  if 
we  tell  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  merely  as 
events  in  a  past  continually  growing  more  remote. 
It  is  not  preaching  Christ  though  we  tell  this  story 
in  the  most  vivid  and  moving  fashion,  and  gather 
round  it,  by  the  exercise  of  historical  imagination 
or  dramatic  skill,  the  liveliest  emotions  ;  it  is  not 
preaching  Christ  to  present  the  life  and  death  of 
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Jesus  as  a  high  and  solemn  tragedy,  with  power  in 
it  to  purify  the  soul  by  pity  and  terror.  There  is 
no  preaching  of  Christ,  possessed  of  reIigious~signi- 
ficance,  that  does  not  rest  on  the  basis  on  which 
the  Apostolic  preaching  rested  :  His  exaltation  in 
power,  and  therefore  His  perpetuaLpresence.  The 
historical  Jesus  is  indispensable  ;  but  if  we  are  to 
have  a  Christian  religion,  the  historical  must  be- 
come present  and  eternal.  This  it  does  through 
the  resurrection  as  apprehended  by  faith. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  give  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  historical  Jesus  as  is  sufficient  for  the 
preacher's  ends.  No  doubt  He  is  depicted  for  us 
there  by  writers  who  believed  in  Him  as  the 
Christ,  and  for  whom  the  light  of  His  exaltation 
was  reflected  on  the  lowliness  of  His  earthly 
career ;  but  this  light  is  not  necessarily  a  distort- 
ing one.  We  have  no  reason  to  say  that  there  is 
anything  in  these  Gospels  which  is  untrue  to  the 
historical  personality  of  Jesus,  anything  which 
represents  Him  in  mind,  in  will,  in  temper,  in 
character,  in  His  consciousness  as  a  whole  of  His 
relations  to  God  and  man,  as  other  than  He  really 
was.  Extravagant  things  have  been  said  by  many 
writers  of  Lives  of  Jesus,  from  Strauss  down- 
wards, on  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and 
on  the  way  in  which  the  real  Jesus  has  been  dis- 
guised from  the  very  beginning  by  the  idealization 
of  His  figure  in  the  faith  and  love  of  those  who 
preached  Him — and  especially  in  the  Gospels.  If 
we  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  character  of 
Jesus,  on  the  spirit  of  His  words  and  deeds  and 
death,  on  His  consciousness  of  His  relations  to  God 
and  men — in  a  word,  on  what  He  was  and  achieved 
in  the  spiritual  world — it  is  the  present  writer's  con- 
viction that  we  shall  feel  the  very  reverse  of  this  to 
be  the  truth.  We  may  be  dubious  about  this  or 
that  word,  this  or  that  incident  in  the  Gospels,  but 
we  have  no  dubiety  at  all  about  the  Person.  The 
great  life  that  stands  out  before  us  in  the  Gospels 
is  more  real  than  anything  in  the  world ;  and  Jesus 
is  so  far  from  being  hidden  from  us  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  know  Him  better 
than  anybody  who  has  ever  lived  on  earth. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  we  accept  the 
Evangelists'  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  or 
that  in  preaching  Christ  we  employ  the  same  argu- 
ments as  they  to  show  that  Jesus  has  the  unique 
significance  for  religion  which  was  represented  for 
them  by  the  Messianic  title.  Broadly  speaking, 
these  arguments  were  two — one  from  prophecy  and 
one  from  miracles.  Both  may  be  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple without  being  accepted  in  form.  The  argu- 
ment from  prophecy  is  an  assertion  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  revelation,  of  the  one  purpose  of  God 
running  through  it  all,  and  culminating  in  Jesus. 
Jesus  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  contained  in 
the  ancient  revelation,  and  we  look  for  no  other  : 
'  How  many  soever  are  the  promises  of  God,  in  him 
is  the  yea '  (2  Co  l20) ;  we  recognize  this,  and  the 
absolute  significance  which  it  secures  for  Jesus  in 
religion.  But  we  no  longer  prove  it  to  ourselves 
by  emphasizing,  in  the  manner  of  the  First  Gospel, 
particular  correspondences  between  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  passages  in  the  OT.  There  is  no 
religious  and  no  intellectual  value  for  us  in  such 
fulfilments  of  prophecy  as  Mt  215- ls- n.  We  should 
apply  the  Pauline  principle  (2  Co  l20)  quite  differ- 
ently, recognizing  that  correspondence  is  one 
thing,  fulfilment  another.  Jesus  did  not  really 
come  to  fulfil  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  carrying  out 
a  programme  the  details  of  which  were  fixed  before- 
hand ;  He  came  to  fulfil  Himself,  or  to  fulfil  the 
wijl  of  the  Father,  as  the  Father  made  it  plain  to 
Him  from  step  to  step ;  and  though,  on  one  occa- 
sion (Mk  ll1-10),  He  Himself  arranged  an  incident 
in  which  a  literal  correspondence  with  a  prophecy 


was  secured,  it  is  not  such  a  phenomenon  which 
makes  Him  the  Christ  to  us.  Its  value  now  lies 
in  showing  that  He  regarded  Himself  as  the  Christ, 
the  promised  King.  And  so  with  the  argument 
from  miracles,  which,  though  not  formally  put,  is 
perhaps  as  characteristic  of  the  Second  Gospel  as 
the  argument  from  prophecy  is  of  the  First.  The 
works  of  Jesus,  in  the  largest  sense, — all  that  He 
did  and  the  power  which  it  implied, — go  to  give 
Him  the  importance  He  has  in  our  minds.  But  we 
do  not  limit  His  works  to  the  class  commonly 
called  miraculous ;  the  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  men  by  His  whole  being  and  action  gathers 
up  into  itself  much  more  than  this.  The  argu- 
ments from  prophecy  and  from  miracles  are  formal 
ways  of  expressing  truths  which  really  contain 
much  more  than  these  forms  can  carry ;  and  our 
impression  of  the  truths  is  too  direct,  immediate, 
and  complex  to  have  justice  done  it  by  such  argu- 
ments. 

i.  While,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  such  argu- 
ments to  their  purpose  must  be  admitted,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arguments  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
What  those  who  first  called  Jesus  the  Christ,  or 
preached  Him  as  such,  intended  to  do,  was  to  put 
Him  in  a  place  which  no  other  could  share.  What- 
ever else  the  name  meant,  it  meant  the  King  ;  and 
there  was  only  one  King.  In  the  Christian  religion 
Jesus  was  never  one  of  a  series,  a  person  who  could 
be  classified,  and  be  shown  to  His  proper  place  in 
the  line  of  great  personalities  who  have  contributed 
to  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  race.  The  study  of 
Comparative  Religion  has  fostered  a  tendency  to 
regard  Him  in  this  light ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  too 
strongly  that  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  such  a 
tendency  is  to  abandon  from  the  very  root  all  that 
has  ever  been  known  to  history  as  Christianity. 
The  NT  is  quite  unequivocal  about  this.  From 
the  beginning  Christians  call  Jesus  'Lord'  (1  Co 
123),  and  recognize  that  God  has  given  Him  the 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Ph  29).  All 
other  men  in  the  NT  meet  as  equals  on  the  same 
level,  and  all  bow  before  Him  as  King.  In  His 
exaltation  He  confronts  men  as  one  Divine  causality 
with  the  Father,  working  for  their  salvation. 
Historical  Christianity,  said  Emerson  ( Works,  Bell's 
ed.  ii.  195),  has  dwelt  and  dwells  with  noxious 
exaggeration  about  the  person  of  Jesus.  As  a 
criticism  of  some  kinds  of  interest  in  dogmatic 
Christology,  this  may  be  true ;  but  if  it  is  meant 
to  reflect  on  the  devotion  of  Christians  to  Jesus  as 
a  Person,  it  is  completely  beside  the  mark.  To 
Christians  this  Person  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  will  be  for  ever,  what  no  other  can  be.  To 
talk  of  Him  as  the  same  in  kind  with  other  pro- 
phets or  founders  of  religions, — with  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  with  Confucius  or  Buddha,  or,  what  is  even 
harder  to  understand,  with  Mohammed, — is  to  sur- 
render anything  that  a  NT  Christian  could  have 
recognized  as  Christianity.  To  preach  Christ  at 
all  we  must  preach  Him  as  Kijpios  and  /xovoyevfy. 
The  first  name  secures  His  unshared  place  in  rela- 
tion to  men,  as  the  latter  does  in  relation  to  God  ; 
and  unless  He  fills  such  a  place,  Christianity  has 
no  raison  d'etre.  That  it  has  is  the  assumption  of 
this  article,  as  it  is  the  fact  presented  in  the  NT. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  differentia  of  Christianity  as  a 
religion  that  the  distinction  which  can  sometimes 
be  drawn  between  a  person  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  stands  is  in  it  no  longer  valid.  To  preach  what 
Jesus  preached  is  not  preaching  Christianity  unless 
the  thing  preached  is  preached  in  its  essential 
relation  to  Him.  The  truth  which  He  announces 
is  not  independent  of  Himself ;  it  is  in  the  world 
only  as  it  is  incarnate  in  Him.  Thus,  to  take  as 
an  example  what  many  regard  as  the  supreme 
category  m  the  teaching  of  Jesus — the  Kingdom  of 
God  :  what  is  meant  by  preaching  Christ  here  ?    It 
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is  very  likely  impossible  for  us  to  understand  pre- 
cisely what  the  expression  '  Kingdom  of  God '  con- 
veyed in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  Judaism  or  of 
the  1st  cent,  generally.  It  may  be  impossible  for 
us  even  to  understand  with  certainty  and  precision 
what  Jesus  Himself  on  any  given  occasion  meant  it 
to  convey.  All  shades  of  meaning  run  through  it,— 
political,  eschatological,  spiritual ;  national,  uni- 
versal ;  here,  coming :  how  can  anyone  tell  whether 
in  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  Goa  be  is  preaching 
Christ  ?  The  answer  is  clear  if  we  remember  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  His  sense  could  come  only  in  and 
through  Him,  and  that  its  character  is  ultimately 
determined  by  that  fact.  He  Himself,  in  the  sense 
at  least  of  being  God's  representative,  is  King  in  it 
(Mt  1341  2021  2534,  Lk  2342),  and  it  is  from  what  we 
know  of  Him,  including  ultimately  His  resurrec- 
tion and  exaltation,  that  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
Kingdom  must  be  derived.  To  preach  the  cause 
and  ignore  the  Person,  or  to  preach  the  cause  as 
of  universal  import  and  to  assign  to  the  Person  an 
importance  in  relation  to  it  which  He  only  shares 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  others,  is  to  be  untrue 
to  the  facts  as  the  Gospels  present  them.  Even 
preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  preaching 
Christ  unless  the  Kingdom  is  preached  as  one 
which  owes  its  character  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  is 
its  King,  and  the  certainty  of  its  consummation 
to  the  fact  that  Jesus  shares  the  throne  of  God. 
Christianity  is  not  abstract  optimism ;  it  is  optimism 
based  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  know- 
ledge of  God  as  revealed  in  Him. 

5.  If  we  bring  these  ideas  to  a  point,  we  shall 
say  that  to  preach  Christ  means  to  preach  Jesus  in 
the  absolute  significance  for  God  and  man  which 
He  had  to  His  own  consciousness  and  to  the  faith 
of  the  first  witnesses ;  and  to  preach  Him  as 
exalted,  and  as  having  this  absolute  significance 
now  and  for  ever.  The  question  then  arises,  In  what 
forms  did  Jesus  Himself  present  this  absolute  signi- 
ficance to  His  own  mind  ?  How  did  He  conceive 
it,  and  body  it  forth  to  others,  so  as  to  make  an 
adequate  impression  on  them  ?  And  are  the  forms 
of  thought  and  of  imagination  which  He  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  a  given  historical  environment 
as  indispensable  to  us,  and  as  binding  in  our  totally 
different  environment,  as  they  were  for  those  with 
whom  Jesus  stood  face  to  face  ?  To  preach  Christ 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 
not  at  haphazard,  but  on  principle ;  and  the 
answer  may  sometimes  seem  difficult. 

To  proceed  by  illustration  :  (a)  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  Jesus  represented  His  absolute  significance 
for  the  true  religion  was  this  :  He  regarded  Him- 
self as  the  Messiah.  The  Messianic  r61e  was  one 
which  could  be  filled  only  by  one  Person,  and  He 
Himself  was  the  Person  in  question  ;  He  and  no 
other  was  the  Christ.  But  is  '  the  Christ '  a  con- 
ception of  which  we,  in  another  age  and  with  other 
antecedents,  can  make  use  for  the  same  purpose? 
Only,  it  must  be  answered,  if  we  employ  the  term 
with  much  latitude.  What  it  suggests  to  us,  as 
already  pointed  out,  is  the  continuity  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  fulfilment  through  Jesus  of  all  the 
hopes  which,  through  history  and  prophecy,  God 
had  kindled  in  human  hearts ;  it  is  the  possibility 
of  using  it  to  express  this  that  justifies  us  in  retain- 
ing the  name.  But  it  is  certain  that  for  those  who 
first  came  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  the 
name  was  much  more  definite  than  it  is  for  us  ;  it 
had  a  shape  and  colour  that  it  has  no  longer ;  it 
had  expectations  connected  with  it  which  for  us 
have  lost  the  vitality  they  once  possessed.  In  par- 
ticular, the  eschatological  associations  of  the  term 
have  not,  in  their  NT  form,  the  importance  for  us 
which  they  had  for  the  first  believers.  In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  these  associations  cluster  round 
the  title  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  which,  at  least  after  the 


confession  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  '  the  Christ ' ;  the  Son  of  Man  is 
identified  with  Jesus,  and  comes  again,  after  His 
suffering  and  death,  to  establish  the  Kingdom,  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels  (Mk  831-  », 
Mt  1033  1627).  This  coming  again,  or,  as  the  original 
disciples  conceived  it,  this  coming  (irapovala)  in  the 
character  of  the  Christ,  was  expected,  by  those  who 
first  preached  and  received  the  gospel,  to  take 
place  in  their  own  generation  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  that  this  expectation  could  have  any  other 
basis  than  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself.  Nothing 
was  more  characteristic  of  primitive  Christianity  ; 
it  was  the  very  essence  of  what  the  early  Church 
meant  by  hope  ;  it  was  for  it  part  of  the  very 
meaning  of  '  the  Christ.'  Account  has  been  taken, 
in  art.  Authority  of  Chkist  (vol.  i.  p.  149),  of  any 
considerations  which  go  to  qualify  the  certainty 
with  which  we  ascribe  to  Jesus  Himself  this  eschato- 
logical conception  of  the  consummation  of  God's 
Kingdom,  and  especially  this  conviction  as  to  its 
imminence  ;  but  if  we  do  connect  it  with  Him,  and 
regard  it  as  part  of  what  is  meant  when  He  repre- 
sents Himself  as  the  Christ,  clearly  history  requires 
us  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  that  conception 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  truth.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  has  been  coming  ever  since  Jesus  left  the 
world  ;  but  Jesus  Himself,  after  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  has  not  yet  come  in  like  manner  as  the 
disciples  saw  Him  going  into  heaven  (Ac  l11).  We 
still  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  coming ; 
we  believe  this  because  we  believe  in  Jesus ;  we 
believe  that  it  is  coming  only  through  Him  and 
as  He  comes ;  that  is  what  the  Christian  of 
to-day  means  when  he  says  we  believe  in  Him 
as  the  Christ.  But  even  the  belief  in  His  exalta- 
tion to  God's  right  hand  does  not  make  possible 
for  us  that  particular  kind  of  expectation  of  His 
coming  which  burnt  with  so  intense  a  flame  in 
the  breast  of  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  quite  apart 
from  any  preference  or  effort,  our  outlook  on  the 
future  is  different  from  theirs ;  and,  while  we  do 
not  abate  in  the  least  our  recognition  of  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  Jesus,  and  our  assurance  that  God's 
Kingdom  can  come  and  God's  promises  be  fulfilled 
through  Him  alone,  we  are  compelled,  apparently, 
to  recognize  that  in  infusing  into  the  disciples  His 
own  assurance  of  the  final  triumph  of  God  s  cause 
in  His  own  person,  our  Lord  had  to  make  use 
of  representations  which  have  turned  out  unequal 
to  the  truth.  He  had  to  put  His  sense  of  the 
absolute  significance  of  His  Person  for  God  and 
man  into  a  form  which  was  relative  to  the  mind 
of  the  time.  The  eschatological  Christ,  coming  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  coming  in  the  lifetime 
of  some  who  heard  His  voice,  was  one  expression 
for  Jesus  of  this  absolute  significance  ;  and  it  is  as 
such  an  expression — that  is,  as  an  assurance  of  the 
speedy  triumph  of  God's  cause  in  and  through 
Him,  and  not  in  its  spectacular  detail — that  we 
believe  in  it.  It  is  not  rejecting  the  absolute  signi- 
ficance of  Jesus  to  say  that  this  spectacular  detail 
is  relative  to  the  age  and  its  mental  outlook  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  rejection  of  it,  and  a  repudiation  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  if  we  denied  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God — however  experience  enables  us  to  picture 
its  coming  and  consummation — comes  and  is  con- 
summated through  Him  alone.  This  truth  must 
be  preached  if  we  really  preach  Christ. 

(6)  Jesus,  however,  has  other  ways  of  conveying 
His  absolute  significance.  One  of  the  simplest  is 
that  in  which  He  represents  Himself  as  judge  of 
men,  arbiter  of  their  eternal  destinies.  It  may  be 
argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  form  in  which  this  is 
expressed  in  Mt  72Iff"  2531ff-  is,  in  part  at  least,  due 
to  the  Evangelist ;  '  prophesying  in  the  name  of 
Jesus'  was  a  phenomenon  which  came  into  the 
world  only  after  His  death,  and  such  an  allusion 
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to  it  as  Mt  T22,  where  it  is  treated  as  an  obvious 
thing,  would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  in  His 
lifetime.    But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
that  both  this  passage  and  the  other  convey  the 
mind  of  Jesus  about  His  own  significance  for  men. 
Whatever  be  the  rule  of  the  judgment — doing  the 
will  of  His  Father  (Mt  721),  or  humanity  exhibited 
in  practice  in  relation  to  those  whom  He  calls  His 
brethren  (Mt  2540) — it  is  a  rule  which  has  been  finally 
embodied  in  Him.     It  is  in  Him  that  we  see  what 
doing  the  will  of  the  Father  means ;  it  is  in  Him 
also  that  we  see  the  law  of  humanity  fulfilled.     It 
is  what  we  are  when  measured  by  His  standard, 
judged  by  His  judgment,  that  discloses  the  very 
truth  about  us.     It  has  been  urged  that  this  pre- 
rogative of  judgment  is  merely  an  element  in  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah,  and  as  such  has 
been  formally  transferred  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  ; 
but  nothing  is  less  formal  in  the  NT  than  the  con- 
ception of  Jesus  as  judge.     It  does  not  rest  on  any 
borrowings   from  a  pre-Christian   Messianic  dog- 
matic, but  on  the  most  real  experiences  of  men  in 
the  presence  of  Jesus  :  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord '  (Lk  58) ;  '  Come,  see  a  man 
who  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did'  (Jn  429). 
The  experiences  by  which  words  like  these  were 
inspired  give  reality  and  solemnity  to  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  Jesus  as  judge.     Here  again  we  may 
say  that  the  spectacular  representations   of  the 
judgment  are  a  form  which  we  may  recognize  to 
have  only  a  relative  value,  while  yet  we  do  not 
dispute  in  the  least  the  absolute  truth  that  the 
standard  of  reality  and  of  worth  in  the  spiritual 
world  is   Jesus,  and  that  no   life  can   be  finally 
estimated   except  by  its  relation   to   Him.      The 
Gospel  according  to  John  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  emphasizing  the  function  of  Christ  as 
judge,  and  the  continuous  exercise  of  it  in  what 
might  almost  be  called  an  automatic  fashion.    The 
Father  has  committed  all  judgment  to   the  Son 
( Jn  o23) ;  and  the  process  of  judging  goes  on  in  the 
Gospel  under  our  eyes.    The  very  presence  of  Jesus 
sifts  men  ;  they  gather  round  Him  or  are  repelled 
from  Him  according  to  what  they  are.    Something 
of  absolute  and  final  significance,  it  may  be  said,  is 
transacted  before  our  faces,  as  men  show  that  they 
will  or  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Jesus. 
It  is  eternal  judgment  revealed  in  the  field  of  time, 
and  Jesus  is  the  judge.     No   one   else  could   fill 
His  place  in  this  character,  and  we  do  not  preach 
Christ  as  He  was  and  is  except  by  making  this 
plain.     Probably,  however,  in  this  case  more  than 
in  any  other  it  is  rash   to   discount  too  cheaply 
what  we  think,  rightly  enough  in  principle,  are  but 
forms  of  conveying  this  truth,  and  forms  unequal 
to  the  reality.     The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
in  Mt  25s1"4"  may  not  be  true  as  a   picture,   the 
moral  reality  of  the  judgment  may  not  be  depen- 
dent at  all  on  the  scenic  details  here   presented, 
but  whether  or  not  it  is  true  as  a  picture,  it  is  true 
in  the  moral  impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind,  and 
this  is  the  truth  that  is    important.      There    is 
such  a  thing,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Christ  at  all, 
as  final  judgment ;   there  is  a  right  'hand  of  the 
judge  and  a  left,  an  inside  of  the  door  and  an  out- 
side, a  character  that  abides  for  ever  and  a  char- 
acter that  collapses  in  irreparable  ruin  ;   and   to 
realize  of  what  kind  character  is,  or  where  it  must 
stand  at  last,  we  have   only  to   confront  it  with 
Him.     The  man  who  cannot  withstand  the  attrac- 
tion of  Jesus  does  not  come  into  judgment,  he  has 
passed  from  death  into  life  (Jn  5M) ;  the  man  who 
will  not  yield  to  the  attraction  of  Jesus  is  judged 
already  (318),  and  the  judgment  will  be  revealed 
at  last.     To  recognize  and  proclaim  the  absolute 
significance  of  Jesus  here  is  an  essential  part  of 
preaching  Christ.  v  \J 

(c)  The  supreme  illustration  of  this  incomparable 


significance  of  Jesus  remains.  It  is  given  in  what 
we  may  call  His  consciousness  of  His  relation  to 
God.  To  Jesus,  God  was  the  Father,  and  He  Him- 
self was  the  Son.  It  does  not  matter  that  God  is  a 
universal  Father,  and  that  all  men  are  or  are 
called  to  be  His  sons ;  Jesus  recognizes  this,  and 
insists  upon  it,  but  He  claims  Sonship  in  a  peculiar 
sense  for  Himself.  He  never  speaks  of  Himself  r.s 
a  child  of  God,  but  as  the  Son,  simpliciter.  In 
speaking  of  God  and  Himself  He  uses  6  irarrip  and 
6  ui6s  in  a  way  which  implies  that  there  could  no 
more  be  a  plural  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other  : 
see  esp.  Mt  ll27'-,  Mk  1332.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  in  the  account  of  Jesus'  baptism  (Mt  317  ||)  the 
heavenly  voice  which  pronounces  Him  Son  of  God, 
in  words  borrowed  from  Ps  2,  means  the  term 
there  to  be  taken  in  the  Messianic  '  official '  sense  ; 
it  is  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus,  as  the 
accompanying  narrative  of  the  Temptation  proves, 
which  is  expressed  in  6  vi6s  /j.ov.  What  the  relation 
may  have  been  in  His  mind  between  this  (which 
defines  His  calling  by  relation  to  OT  hopes)  and 
the  Divine  Sonship  exhibited  in  Mt  ll27,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  tell.  It  has  been  argued  by  some 
that  the  official  Messianic  Sonship,  the  calling  to 
be  God's  King  in  Israel,  widened  and  deepened  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself  into  the  consciousness 
of  a  unique  relation  to  God,  which  found  its  most 
adequate  expression  in  the  language  of  Mt  ll27; 
by  others,  that  only  such  a  consciousness  as  is  dis- 
closed in  Mt  ll27  enables  us  to  understand  how 
Jesus  could  ever  have  regarded  Himself  as  the 
Messiah.  The  Messianic  categories  have  been  con- 
sidered above  ;  what  we  have  here  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  less  specifically  Jewish  way  in  which  Jesus 
here  reveals  His  absolute  significance  for  religion. 
'  All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  my 
Father  :  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the 
Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him'  (see  Authority  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p. 
149).  Here  Jesus  claims  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
to  have  had  the  whole  task  of  revealing  God  to 
men — the  whole  task  of  saving  men,  so  far  as  that 
depends  upon  their  coming  to  know  God — com- 
mitted to  Him.*  It  is  a  task  to  which  He  is 
equal,  and  for  which  no  other  has  any  competence 
at  all.  Everything  connected  with  it  has  been 
entrusted  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone  ;  there  is  not 
a  man  upon  the  earth  who  can  know  the  Father 
except  by  becoming  a  debtor  to  Jesus.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  preaching  Christ  unless  we  preach 
this  :  He  is  the  mediator  for  all  men  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  God  as  Father  ;  that  is,  of  that  knowledge 
of  God  on  which  eternal  life  depends.  This  is  the 
loftiest,  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  gracious 
form  in  which  the  absolute  significance  of  Jesus 
can  be  expressed  :  the  loftiest,  because  it  declares 
Him  unequivocally  to  be  the  fiovoyevfc,  having  His 
being  in  a  relation  to  God  constituted  by  perfect 
mutual  understanding,  and  belonging  to  Him 
alone ;  the  most  universal,  because  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son,  while  it  can  only  be  symbolic  of 
the  reality,  uses  a  symbolism  based  on  nature,  not 
on  history,  and  is  therefore  intelligible  to  all  men, 
and  not  only  (like  Messiah)  to  one  race ;  and  the 
most  gracious,  for  it  suggests  directly  not  only 
mutual  understanding  but  mutual  love,  the  love 
which  unites  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  work 
of  enlightening  and  redeeming  men  (cf.  Mt  ll2St-). 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  :  the 
point  is  that  in  this  central  passage  Jesus  empha- 
sizes His  absolute  significance  in  the  two  main 
directions  in  which  it  can  be  understood  :  He  is  to 
God  what  no  other  is,  and  He  can  therefore  do  for 

*  It  is  fanciful,  on  account  of  rxpiiiSy,  to  suppose  that  Jesus 
is  here  contrasting  His  <ru/>*iotris,  which  has  its  starting-point  in 
the  Father,  with  the  'traditions'  of  the  elders. 
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man  what  no  other  can  do.  He  is  the  only-begotten 
Son,  and  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
In  preaching  Christ  in  this  sense,  we  have  much 
more  to  go  upon  than  this  single  utterance.  The 
truth  which  it  conveys,  indeed,  is  not  so  much  a 
truth  revealed  by  Christ,  as  the  truth  which  is 
embodied  in  Him ;  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  experience  of  coming  through 
Him  to  the  Father,  and  of  recognizing  the  Father 
in  the  Son.  The  interest  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
consists  to  a  large  extent  in  this — that  it  is  an 
expansion  and  illustration  of  these  words.  Jesus 
is  presented  there  as  the  Word  made  flesh — the 
principle  of  revelation  embodied  in  a  human  life ; 
it  is  His  work,  so  to  speak,  to  enlighten  every 
man,  and  apart  from  His  work  men  remain  in 
darkness.  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  : 
the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared — or  interpreted  (efifyij- 
aaro) — him'  (Jn  l18) ;  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father'  (149) ;  'I  am  the  way  and  the 
truth  and  the  life :  no  one  cometh  to  the  Father 
but  through  me'  (146).  This  is  the  key  to  the 
peculiar  passages  in  the  Gospel  in  which  Jesus  says 
eydi  ei/j.1  without  any  expressed  predicate  (426  ?  824-  28 
1319) :  we  are  meant  to  think  of  Him  as  the  great 
decisive  Personality,  who  stands  in  a  place  which 
is  His  alone,  and  by  relation  to  whom  all  men 
finally  stand  or  fall.  It  may  be  that  the  expres- 
sion given  to  this  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  owes 
something  to  the  writer  as  well  as  to  Jesus ;  but 
what  the  writer  expresses  is  at  least  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  Jesus,  and,  as  Mt  ll27  and  Mk 
1332  show,  the  impression  is  one  which  answers 
exactly  to  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself.  The 
words  quoted  above  from  Jn.  only  do  justice  to 
Jesus'  sense  of  what  He  was  in  relation  to  God  and 
man,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  preach  Christ  in  any 
adequate  sense  if  we  ignore  or  deny  the  truth  they 
convey.  To  do  so  would  be  to  reject  both  what 
Jesus  said  and  what  He  was  in  the  experience  of 
those  who  first  believed  on  Him. 

6.  With  the  rest  of  the  NT  in  mind,  the  ques- 
tion is  naturally  raised  at  this  point,  whether  Jesus 
gave  any  further  definition  to  the  idea  of  media- 
tion than  that  which  we  find  in  this  passage.  All 
men  owe  to  Him  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Father* 
but  how  does  He  impart  it  ?  All  men  must  become 
His  debtors  if  they  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
supreme  revelation  :  is  there  anything  which  more 
than  another  enables  us  to  estimate  the  dimensions 
of  this  debt  ?  If  there  is,  then  in  preaching  Christ 
that  thing  would  require  to  have  a  corresponding 
prominence.  It  is  obvious  that  Jesus  mediates 
the  knowledge  of  God  to  men,  not  by  His  words 
only,  but,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  (Authority 
of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  149),  by  His  being  and  life 
as  well.  It  is  the  Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  re- 
vealed, and  everything  in  the  Son  contributes  to 
the  revelation :  His  teaching,  His  works,  His 
intercourse  with  others,  His  sufferings  and  death. 
The  revelation  is  made  in  and  through  all  these, 
and  none  of  them  can  be  omitted  in  preaching 
Christ.  To  borrow  words  of  Wellhausen  which 
are  not  without  a  misleading  element  (Einleitung 
in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  p.  114) :  '  His  religion 
is  found  not  only  in  what  He  taught  publicly,  but 
in  His  nature  and  bearing  under  all  circumstances, 
at  home  and  on  the  street,  in  what  He  said  and 
did  not  say,  in  what  He  did  consciously  or  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it,  in  the  way  in  which 
He  ate  and  drank  and  rejoiced  and  suffered.  His 
Person,  with  which  they  had  the  privilege  of 
intercourse  in  daily  life,  made  an  even  deeper 
impression  on  His  disciples  than  His  teaching.' 
All  this  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  NT 
in  all  its  parts  lays  a  quite  peculiar  emphasis  on 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  not  false 


to  His  own  conception  of  the  way  in  which  He 
mediated  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  to  men. 
His  death,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  require  to  be 
interpreted  otherwise  than  His  life  ;  it  is  His  life 
carried  to  a  consistent  consummation  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time ;  it  is  part  of  His  life, 
not  something  distinct  from  it.  This  also  is  true, 
but,  according  to  the  representation  in  the  Gospels, 
it  is  less  than  the  whole  truth.  His  death  is  a 
part  of  His  life  which  has  an  essential  relation  to 
His  work  as  the  revealer  of  the  Father,  and  the 
King  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  it  was  recognized  by 
Jesus  Himself  as  Divinely  necessary,  it  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  instruction  to  His  disciples, 
and  it  is  commemorated  by  His  will  in  the  most 
solemn  rite  of  Christian  worship  (see  Mk  831  931  1033 
iq45  1424  an(j  ||)  n  is  a  fajr  inference  from  this, 
combined  with  the  place  taken  by  the  Passion  in 
the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  the  place  given  to 
the  interpretation  of  Christ's  death  in  the  Epistles, 
that  to  preach  Christ  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
His  death  as  a  main  part,  or  rather  as  the  main 
part,  of  the  cost  at  which  His  work  of  mediation  is 
done.  In  what  particular  way  it  is  to  be  construed 
is  an  ulterior  question.  Our  general  conception  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  our  sense  of  indi- 
viduality and  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  our 
apprehension  of  sin  as  generic,  or  constitutional, 
or  voluntary,  the  mental  equipment  with  which 
we  approach  the  whole  subject,  may  determine  us 
to  interpret  it  in  ways  which  are  intellectually  dis- 
tinguishable ;  no  given  explanation  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  can  claim  finality  any  more  than  any  given 
interpretation  of  His  Person.  But  just  as  we  may 
say  that  Christ  is  not  preached  unless  the  Person 
of  Christ  is  presented  in  its  absolute  significance 
for  religion,  as  the  one  Person  through  whom  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father  is  mediated  to  men,  so 
we  may  say  further  that  Christ  is  not  preached  in 
the  sense  which  answers  to  His  own  consciousness 
of  what  He  was  doing,  unless  it  is  made  clear  and 
central  that  His  mediation  necessitated  and  there- 
fore cost  His  death.  In  the  simplest  words,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  in  preaching  Christ,  not  only  that 
He  is  ixovoyevys  and  Mediator,  but  that  He  died  for 
men.  It  was  not  for  Him  to  insist  on  this  as  a 
doctrine  ;  it  was  for  the  Church  to  apprehend  it  as 
a  fact,  and  to  put  it  into  doxologies  (Rev  l5  59) ; 
but  in  doing  so,  it  could  go  back  to  unmistakable 
words  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  to  the  sacrament  which 
speaks  for  Him  more  impressively  than  any  words. 
7.  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself,  which,  how- 
ever hard  it  may  be  for  us  to  apprehend  it,  has 
certainly  the  character  just  described — in  other 
words,  is  a  consciousness  of  His  absolute  and  in- 
comparable significance  for  all  the  relations  of  God 
and  man — must  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  preaching  of 
which  He  is  the  object.  He  had  this  significance 
while  He  moved  among  men  on  the  earth,  and  it 
was  declared  and  made  unmistakable  to  His  dis- 
ciples when  He  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is  on  Jesus' 
consciousness  of  Himself,  therefore,  including  His 
consciousness  of  His  vocation,  and  on  His  exalta- 
tion to  God's  right  hand,  that  the  preaching  of 
Christ  rests.  As  has  already  been  remarked  (see 
§  3),  the  writer  of  this  article  assumes  that  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  we  have  a  representation  given 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  on  the  truth  of  which 
we  can  quite  securely  proceed.  No  doubt  this  has 
been  questioned,  most  recently  and  radically  by 
Wellhausen.  The  Gospels  (to  put  it  concisely) 
were  written  by  Christians,  and  Jesus  was  not  a 
Christian.  They  contain  the  gospel,  that  is,  the 
Christian  religion  ;  but  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  gospel,  although  it  is  put  into  His  lips.  He 
was  a  Jew.  He  preached  no  new  faith.  He  taught 
men  to  do  the  will  of  God,  which  like  all  Jews  He 
found  in  the  Law  and  the  other  sacred  books.     The 
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only  difference  was  that  He  knew  a  better  way  of 
doing  the  will  of  God  than  that  which  the  scribes 
of  His  day  enforced  on  the  people,  and  that  He 
called  men  to  leave  their  traditions  and  learn  of 
Him.  Wellhausen  not  only  removes  from  the 
mind  of  Christ  in  this  way  everything  that  in 
Christian  preaching  has  ever  been  known  as 
gospel,  everything  that  could  by  any  possibility 
be  regarded  as  contributing  to  Christology  and 
Soteriology,  but  the  great  mass  of  what  up  till 
now  has  been  regarded  by  criticism  as  the  best 
attested  part  of  the  Evangelic  record,  the  words  of 
Jesus  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Most  of 
the  parables,  too,  are  sacrificed.  Even  the  few 
in  Mark  are  not  all  genuine,  and  Wellhausen 
feels  free  to  pass  severe  strictures  alike  on  those 
of  Matthew  and  of  Luke.  All  that  need  be 
said  of  this  is,  that  if  Jesus  had  been  no  more 
than  Wellhausen  represents  Him  to  be,  then  it 
is  inconceivable  that  either  the  Gospels  or  the 
gospel  could  ever  have  been  generated  from  any 
impulse  He  could  impart  to  human  minds.  As 
Jiilicher  puts  it  {Theol.  Literaturztg.  1905,  No.  23), 
the  primitive  Church  is  thus  made  to  appear 
richer,  greater,  and  freer  than  its  Head :  in 
Jerusalem  it  surpasses  Him  by  producing  the 
marvellous  Evangelic  history,  in  St.  Paul  it  sur- 
passes Him  by  producing  a  new  imposing  theory 
of  redemption.  The  historian  looks  in  vain  for 
anything  analogous  to  this  elsewhere.  We  do  not 
understand  how  it  could  be  done.  We  do  not 
-understand  how  the  Church  so  suddenly  lost  the 
power  of  doing  it.  We  do  not  understand  how  a 
man  like  St.  Paul,  we  may  say  how  men  like  those 
who  wrote  all  the  NT  books  except  the  Gospels, 
should  have  been  so  incapable  of  writing  a  page 
which  reminds  us  of  them.  Although  it  is  true  to 
say  that  truth  guarantees  only  itself,  not  its  author, 
the  truths  exhibited  by  the  Evangelists  have  a  way 
of  coalescing  into  a  sum  of  truth  which  is  iden- 
tical with  Jesus.  As  Deissmann  has  expressed  it,* 
they  are  not  separate  pearls  threaded  on  a  string, 
but  flashes  of  the  same  diamond.  Separately  they 
guarantee  themselves,  but  collectively  they  are  a 
spiritual  evidence  to  the  historical  reality  of  the 
great  Person  to  whom  the  gospel  owes  its  being, 
and  to  whom  all  preaching  is  a  testimony.  There 
is  a  kind  of  criticism  which  tacitly  assumes  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  believe  in  Christ  as  those  who  first 
preached  Him  believed ;  He  was  a  Person  who 
appeared  in  history,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the 
absolute  significance  which  must  attach  to  the 
object  of  religious  faith,  and  which  does  attach  to 
Jesus  throughout  the  NT.  Such  criticism  makes 
it  its  business  to  reduce  this  figure  to  a  true  scale 
—which  means  to  make  His  personality  exactly 
like  our  own,  and  His  consciousness  exactly  what 
our  own  may  be.  Wellhausen  illustrates  the 
direct  application  of  this  criticism  to  the  Gospels  ; 
we  see  how  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Epistles  in 
such  a  remark  as  Wernle's,  that  a  faith  in  Christ 
like  that  of  St.  Paul  (which  as  good  as  deified  its 
object)  implies  a  certain  want  of  faith  in  the  living 
God.  The  consciousness  of  God  must  have  decayed 
or  lost  its  vital  intensity  in  the  Apostle  before  he 
could  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Such  a 
writing,  we  are  almost  invited  to  think,  is  on  the 
way  to  justify  the  Jewish  sneer :  the  creed  of 
Christians  is  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  Jesus 
is  His  Son.  In  the  face  of  criticism  of  this  type, 
we  hold  with  confidence  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Evangelic  representation,  and  venture  to  say  that 
no  NT  writer,  not  even  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  has 
anything  to  say  of  the  absolute  significance  of 
Jesus,  in  all  the  relations  of  God  and  man,  which 
goes  beyond  Jesus'  consciousness  of    Himself  as 

*  '  Evangelium  u.   Urchristentum '  in    Beitraae   zur  Weiter- 
tnturickelung  der  christlichen  Religion,  p.  85. 


the  Gospels  preserve  it.  And,  further,  we  venture 
to  say  that  no  NT  writing,  however  casual  or 
informal,  falls  short  of  the  testimony  which  Jesus, 
according  to  the  Evangelists,  bears  to  Himself. 
Everywhere  Jesus  has  the  place  which  He  claims 
for  Himself,  and  Christians  are  conscious  of  an 
absolute  dependence  on  Him  for  their  standing 
towards  God.  To  give  Him  this  place  is  the  only 
way  to  preach  Christ. 

8.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Apostolic  preaching 
are  the  sermons  of  St.  Peter  in  Acts.  Their 
value  is  universally  acknowledged.  According  to 
Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  i.  48),  '  almost  the  only  ele- 
ment that  is  historically  important  (in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts)  is  the  Christology  of  the  speeches 
of  Peter.  This,  however,  is  important  in  the 
highest  degree.  .  .  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
believe  that  this  Christology  of  the  speeches  of 
Peter  must  have  come  from  a  primitive  source.' 
It  starts  with  the  historical  person  as  such  :  '  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  to  you  by 
miracles  and  portents  and  signs  which  God  wrought 
through  him,  as  you  yourselves  know '  (Ac  222). 
This  approbation  of  Jesus  by  His  wonderful  works 
might  seem  confuted  by  His  death,  but  to  this 
the  Apostle  has  a  twofold  answer.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  death  itself  was  Divinely  necessary  ;  He 
was  delivered  up  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  evidence  of  which  was 
found  in  the  Scriptures  (Ac  223,  cf.  1  Co  154).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  annulled  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  and  His  exaltation  to  God's  right 
hand.  It  was  this  that  made  Him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,  and  in  this  character  He  determined 
for  the  Apostles  and  for  all  men  their  whole 
relation  to  God.  To  Him  they  owed  already  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  explicitly 
states  elsewhere  (Ac  ll15,  n  158),  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  to  be  religiously  complete.  To  His 
coming  they  looked  for  times  of  refreshing,  indeed 
for  the  'times  of  the  restoration  of  all  things, 
whereof  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
prophets  that  have  been  from  of  old'  (321).  All 
prophecy,  to  put  it  otherwise,  is  conceived  as 
Messianic ;  all  the  hopes  which  God  has  inspired 
are  hopes  to  be  fulfilled  through  Christ.  He  is 
Prince  of  life  (316),  Lord  of  all  (1036),  ordained  of 
God  as  Judge  of  living  and  dead  (1042).  Those 
who  repent,  believe,  and  are  baptized  in  His  name 
receive  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (238  1043).  All  these  expressions  imply  that 
from  the  very  beginning  Jesus  nad  for  His  disciples 
that  absolute  significance  which  we  have  seen  be- 
longed to  His  own  consciousness  of  Himself ;  but 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  put  with  singular  force  in 
a  passage  which  expresses  nothing  else  :  '  There  is 
not  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved '  (412).  It  may  be  possible  to  strip 
from  the  gospel  of  St.  Peter,  without  detriment 
to  its  essence,  some  of  that  vesture  of  eschatologi- 
cal  Messianism  which  it  necessarily  wore  at  the 
time ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  religion  should  be 
to  us  what  it  was  to  him, — it  is  not  possible,  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  words,  to  preach  Christ — 
unless  we  give  to  Christ  that  same  significance  in 
all  the  relations  of  God  and  man  which  He  has  in 
St.  Peter's  preaching.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  side  by  side  with  his  frank  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  a  man  (222),  whose  career  in  history  he 
could  himself  look  back  upon,  St.  Peter  regarded 
Jesus  in  His  exaltation  as  forming  with  God  His 
Father  one  Divine  causality  at  work  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  It  was  only  in  virtue  of  so  regarding 
Him  that  he  could  preach  Him  as  he  did,  and 
essentially  similar  convictions  are  still  necessary 
if  preaching  is  to  be  called  preaching  Christ.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  the  Christology  of  the 
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First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  on  a  level  with  this.  In 
many  respects  it  is  more  explicit.  There  has  been 
more  reflexion  on  the  absolute  significance  of  Jesus 
in  religion,  on  His  relation  to  the  OT,  on  the 
power  of  His  resurrection,  on  the  virtue  of  His 
Passion  as  connected  with  redemption  from  sin, 
and  on  the  example  set  in  His  life  and  death. 
But  two  passages  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  first  is  l21, 
where  Christians  are  described  as  '  you  who  through 
him  [Jesus]  are  believers  in  God.'  It  is  to  Him 
that  Christian  faith  owes  its  peculiar  qualities  and 
virtues  :  men  may  be  theists  apart  from  Him,  but 
to  have  specifically  Christian  faith  in  God  we  must 
be  His  debtors.  The  other  is  the  longer  passage, 
so  much  discussed,  318-46.  Whatever  else  this 
passage  reveals,  it  reveals  the  writer's  conviction 
that  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  there  is  no 
hope  of  salvation  but  Christ.  Not  only  in  this 
world,  but  in  all  worlds,  whatever  is  called  redemp- 
tion owes  its  being  to  Him.  All  spiritual  beings, 
angels,  principalities,  and  powers,  are  subject  to 
Him.  The  Christian  is  a  person  who  is  in  Him 
(514),  and  accordingly  by  Him  everything  in  the 
Christian  life  is  determined.  To  give  Christ  this 
place  in  our  spiritual  world,  though  a  different 
mode  of  conceiving  the  world  of  the  spirit  may 
modify  the  intellectual  form  in  which  we  do  so,  is 
indispensable  to  preaching  Christ.  Apart  from  His 
holding  such  a  place  it  is  possible  only  to  preach 
about  Him,  not  to  make  Him  the  sum  of  our 
preaching. 

9.  To  pass  from  St.  Peter  to  St.  Paul  is  to  pass 
from  one  who  had  the  most  vivid  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  to  one  who  had  no 
such  recollections  at  all ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
striking  to  find  that  both  of  them  preach  Christ 
in  the  same  sense ;  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say, 
mean  the  same  thing  by  preaching  Christ.  St. 
Paul's  acquaintance  with  Christ  began  when  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus, 
and  for  him  Jesus  is  predominantly  the  Lord  of 
Glory  ( 1  Co  28).  When  he  preaches  Him  it  is  as 
Lord  (2  Co  45) ;  that  is,  as  exalted  at  God's  right 
hand.  To  call  Him  '  Lord,'  to  acknowledge  His 
exaltation,  is  to  make  the  fundamental  Christian 
confession  (1  Co  123,  Ro  109).  It  is  often  asserted 
that  whatever  differences  may  have  existed  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  Church,  there  can  have 
been  no  difference  of  a  Christological  character ; 
but  it  is  not  vital  to  Christianity  that  this  should 
be  so.  It  is  just  as  plausible  to  argue  from  2  Co 
l19  that  the  Corinthians  had  heard  preachers  who 
did  not  preach  Christ  precisely  as  Paul  and  Silvanus 
and  Timothy  did  ;  and  the  argument  might  be 
supported  by  reference  to  2  Co  516  1 14.  Further, 
the  fact  that  St.  Paul  has  something  which  he  calls 
'  my  gospel,'  a  conception  of  Christianity  and  a 
mode  of  presenting  it  which  had  peculiarities  due 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  religious  experience,  might 
be  adduced  on  the  same  side.  And  the  presumption 
thus  raised  could  not  be  overturned  simply  by  an 
appeal  to  1  Co  154- 11,  which  would  prove  only  that 
his  gospel  rested,  exactly  as  did  that  of  the  Twelve, 
on  the  great  facts  of  the  death  and-  resurrection  of 
Jesus  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Scripture.  What 
it  is  important  to  see  is  that,  be  the  variations  in 
mode  of  thought  or  conception  what  they  may, 
the  Apostle  ascribes  to  Jesus  that  absolute  signifi- 
cance for  religion  which  we  have  already  seen 
attach  to  Him  both  in  His  own  mind  and  in  the 
preaching  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  the  basis  and  the 
content  of  preaching  Christ. 

It  might  seem  enough  to  refer  to  the  salutations 
of  the  Epistles,  in  which  St.  Paul  wishes  the 
Churches  grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Ro  l7),  or  addresses 
them  as  having  their  being  in  God  the  Father  and 


the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Th  l1).  Here  we  have  the 
Father  and  Christ  confronting  men,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  same  plane,  co-operating  as  one  Divine 
power  for  their  salvation.  When  St.  Paul  preaches 
Christ  it  is  as  a  Person  who  has  this  power  and 
importance,  and  stands  in  this  relation  to  God  and 
men.  Or  we  might  refer  to  what  perhaps  comes 
closest  in  form  to  Jesus'  own  mode  of  expression, 
the  passage  in  1  Co  1528,  in  which  '  the  Son '  is  used 
absolutely,  as  in  Mk  1332.  There  is  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father  here,  and  yet  no 
more  here  than  in  Mk  1332  or  in  Mt  ll27  could  we 
conceive  of  either  word  in  the  plural.  Or  again, 
we  might  refer  to  such  passages  as  those  in  which 
St.  Paul  contrasts  all  other  persons  with  Christ. 
'  What  is  Apollos  ?  what  is  Paul  ?  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  you?  or  were  you  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Paul?'  (1  Co  35  l13).  This  is  entirely  in 
the  line  of  the  contrast  between  the  many  servants 
and  the  one  beloved  Son  in  Mk  121-12,  or  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  Mt  238"10.  Of  course  both  these 
Evangelic  passages  have  been  disputed,  but  the 
present  writer  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
substance  both  are  rightly  assigned  to  Jesus. 
What  St.  Paul  means  in  the  words  cited  is  that 
any  other  person  has  only  a  relative  importance 
in  Christianity,  while  Christ's  importance  is  ab- 
solute. The  Church  would  have  missed  Paul  and 
Apollos,  but  it  would  have  been  there ;  whereas 
but  for  Christ  it  could  not  have  been  there  at  all. 
It  existed  only  in  Him.  This  is  assumed  in  all 
preaching  of  which  He  is  the  object.  His  signifi- 
cance for  the  Church  is  not  in  the  same  line-with 
that  of  Paul  and  Apollos ;  it  is  on  the  same  line 
with  that  of  the  Father.  No  matter  what  the 
mode  in  which  Str  Paul  conceives  of  Christ,  he 
always  conceives  of  Him  as  having  'this  incompar- 
able significance,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the 
ways  in  which  it  appears. 

(a)  Sometimes  they  are,  so  to  speak,  unstudied  : 
the  truth  is  put,  and  possibly  with  emphasis,  but 
there  is  no  particular  reflexion  upon  it.  Thus,  in 
1  Co  3n  'other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus.'  This  comes 
very  close  to  Ac  4llf-  (see  above).  Again,  when  we 
read  in  2  Co  l20  '  how  many  soever  are  the  promises 
of  God,  in  him  is  the  yea,'  we  are  confronted  with 
the  same  truth.  There  is  not  a  single  promise  God 
has  made,  not  a  single  hope  with  which  He  has 
inspired  human  hearts,  which  is  to  have  any  fulfil- 
ment except  in  Him.  The  mental  attitude  is  the 
same  in  Gal  l8f\  The  form  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ments is  sometimes  more  disconcerting  to  us  in 
Galatians  than  in  any  other  of  his  Epistles,  yet 
nowhere  does  he  keep  closer  to  the  heart  of  his 
gospel.  What  these  two  seemingly  intolerant 
verses  mean  is  that  Christ  is  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  to  introduce  other 
things  side  by  side  with  Him,  as  if  they  could 
supplement  Him,  or  share  in  His  absolute  signifi- 
cance for  salvation,  is  treason  to  Christ  Himself. 
Christ  crucified — the  whole  revelation  of  God's 
redeeming  love  to  sinners  is  there ;  the  sinful  soul 
abandoning  itself  in  unreserved  faith  to  this  reve- 
lation— the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  is  there. 
Whoever  brings  into  religion  anything  else  than 
Christ  and  faith,  as  though  anything  else  could 
conceivably  stand  on  the  same  plane,  is,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  gospel. 
Such  expressions  as  these  exhibit  the  absolute 
significance  which  Christ  had  for  the  Apostle  in 
the  most  unquestionable  way,  but  they  imply  no 
speculative  Christology.  We  may  hold  them,  and 
to  preach  Christ  we  must  hold  them,  but  we  may 
do  so  without  raising  any  of  the  theological  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  connexion  with 
them.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  St.  Paul's  writ- 
ings which  could  not   be  quoted  in  illustration. 
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Confining  ourselves  to  the  Epp.  to  the  Thess.,  as 
his  earliest  letters,  and  omitting  the  salutations 
referred  to  ahove,  we  find  everywhere  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  Christian  on  Christ, — a  kind  of 
relation  which  would  be  not  only  inconceivable 
but  immoral  if  any  other  than  Christ  were  the 
subject  of  it.  Just  as  men  in  general  are  said  to 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  God,  Chris- 
tians live  and  move  and  have  their  being  'in 
Christ.'  What  space  is  to  bodies,  Christ  is  to 
believing  souls :  they  live  in  Him,  and  all  the 
functions  of  their  life  are  determined  by  Him. 
St.  Paul  has  confidence  in  the  Lord  toward  the 
Thessalonians  (II  34) ;  he  charges  and  entreats 
them  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (II  312) ;  they  stand 
in  the  Lord  (I  38) ;  he  gives  them  commandments 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  (I  42) ;  church  rulers  are 
those  who  are  over  them  in  the  Lord  (I  512) ;  the 
Christian  rule  of  life  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  concerning  them  (I  518) ;  the  Christian  de- 
parted are  the  dead  in  Christ  (I  416) ;  all  benediction 
is  summed  up  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (I  S28,  II  l12  318) ;  Jesus  and  the  Father  are 
co-ordinated  as  the  object  of  prayer  (I  3U),  and 
prayer  is  directly  addressed  to  the  Lord,  i.e.  to 
Christ  (I  312).  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  we  are  to  obtain  salvation  at  the  great  day, 
is  He  who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or 
sleep  we  should  live  together  with  Him  (I  510).  It 
is  as  though  all  that  God  does  for  us  were  done 
in  and  through  Him  ;  so  that  He  confronts  us  as 
•  Saviour  in  Divine  glory  and  omnipotence.  We 
may  trust  Him  as  God  is  trusted,  live  in  Him  as 
we  live  in  God,  appeal  to  Him  to  save  us  as  only 
God  can  save  ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  do  so  that  we 
have  in  Him  a  Person  whom  we  can  preach.  Such 
a  Person  we  can  have,  as  the  passages  cited  show, 
without  raising  any  of  the  questions  with  which 
St.  Paul  himself  subsequently  wrestled.  But  the 
right  way  to  express  all  this — which  does  not  first 
appear  in  Colossians,  but  is  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  from  the  beginning — is  not  to  say 
with  Wernle  that  the  consciousness  of  God  has 
been  weakened,  but  that  the  idea  of  God  has  been 
Christianized :  the  Father  is  known  in  the  Son, 
and  is  known  as  working  through  Him  to  the 
end  of  our  salvation.  And  this,  it  need  hardly  be 
repeated,  is  identical  in  religious  import  with  what 
we  have  found  in  the  mind  of  Christ  Himself. 

(b)  Sometimes,  however,  the  Apostle  presents  us 
with  more  speculative  conceptions  of  Christ.  He 
is  not  simply  a  Person  who  has  appeared  in  history, 
and  has  been  exalted  in  Divine  power  and  glory. 
He  is  what  may  be  called  a  universal  Person,  a 
typical  or  representative  Person,  who  has  for  the 
new  humanity  the  same  kind  of  significance  as 
Adam  had  for  the  old.  Adam  was  the  head  of  the 
one,  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  other.  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  The 
acts  of  Christ  have  a  representative  or  universal 
character :  the  death  that  He  died  for  all  has 
somehow  the  significance  which  the  death  of  all 
would  itself  have ;  in  His  resurrection  we  see  the 
first-fruits  of  a  new  race  which  shall  wear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
way  of  conceiving  Christ,  in  which  the  individual 
historical  Person  is  elevated  or  expanded  into  a 
universal  or  representative  Person,  pervades  the 
Epp.  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 
'see  esp.  Ro  512ff-,  1  Co  1521"49).  As  these  Epp.  are 
central  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  there  is  a  certain 
justification  for  laying  this  conception  of  Christ — 
the  second  Adam — at  the  basis  of  a  Pauline  Christ- 
ology  (as  was  done  by  Somerville  in  his  St.  Paul's 
Conception  of  Christ).  It  is  the  conception  which 
lends  itself  most  readily  to  '  mystical '  interpreta- 
tions of  Christ's  work  and  of  Christian  experience. 
To  bear  the  Christian  name  we  must  '  identify 
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ourselves '  with  all  the  experiences  of  the  Second 
Adam.  But  though  it  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  St.  Paul,  it  is  neither  his  first  nor  his  last  way 
of  representing  the  absolute  significance  of  Christ. 
It  belongs  to  the  controversial  period  in  which 
everything  Christian  was  defined  by  contrast. 
What  St.  Paul  wanted  to  annihilate  was  legalism, 
the  influence  of  the  statutory  in  religion  ;  and  he 
argues  that  the  really  important  categories  in  the 
religious  history  of  humanity,  those  of  universal 
and  abiding  significance,  are  not  law,  but  sin  and 
grace.  The  great  figures  in  the  history  are  not 
Moses,  but  Adam  and  Christ.  He  works  out  the 
parallel  or  rather  the  contrast  between  them  with 
enthusiasm  ;  but  when  we  realize  what  he  is  doing, 
we  feel  that  this  is  only  one  way  of  giving  Christ 
His  peculiar  place.  It  is,  however,  a  way  which 
will  maintain  itself  as  long  as  the  antithesis  of  sin 
and  grace  determines  the  religious  life  ;  and  as  this 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  see,  it  seems 
involved  in  any  adequate  preaching  of  Christ  that 
He  should  be  preached  in  this  universal  character 
as  the  head  of  a  new  humanity. 

(c)  In  his  later  Epp.,  St.  Paul  preaches  Christ  in 
what  seems  a  more  wonderful  light.  Christ  is  pre- 
sented to  us  not  merely  as  a  historical,  or  as  a  uni- 
versal, but  also  as  an  eternal  or  Divine  Person. 
That  which  is  manifested  to  the  world  in  Him  does 
not  originate  with  its  manifestation.  The  ex- 
planation of  it  is  not  to  be  sought  merely  in  the 
history  of  Israel  (as  though  Jesus  were  no  more 
than  a  national  Messiah),  nor  even  in  the  history 
of  humanity  (as  though  He  were  no  more  than  the 
restorer  of  the  ruin  which  began  with  Adam) :  it  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  eternal  being  of  God.  When 
St.  Paul  came  in  contact  with  Jesus,  he  came  in 
contact  with  what  he  felt  instinctively  was  the  ulti- 
mate reality  in  the  universe.  Here,  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious,  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  all  that  is  meant — all  that 
has  ever  been  meant — by  'God.'  Here  is  'all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily '  (Col  l19  29) ;  here 
is  the  revelation  of  what  God  essentially  and 
eternally  is,  and  here  therefore  is  that  by  which 
all  our  thinking  must  be  ruled.  Christ  belongs  to, 
or  is  involved  in,  because  He  is  the  manifestation 
of,  the  eternal  being  and  nature  of  God.  How  far 
does  this  carry  us  when  we  try  to  think  it  out  ? 
Possibly  not  further,  in  some  respects,  than  we 
have  come  already.  Christ,  it  may  be  said,  is 
represented  as  an  eternal  Person  when  He  is 
spoken  of  as  final  Judge  of  all  (Ac  1042,  2  Co  5ao) ; 
that  is  eternity  as  apprehended  in  conscience. 
Again,  He  is  represented  as  an  eternal  Person 
when  we  speak  of  Him  as  final  Heir  or  Lord  of 
all  things  (He  l2,  Mt  2818);  that  is  eternity  as 
apprehended  in  imagination.  But  in  Col.  it  is  not 
through  the  conscience  or  the  imagination,  but 
through  a  more  speculative  faculty,  that  St.  Paul 
interprets  his  conception  of  the  eternal  being  of 
Christ.  If  Christ  really  has  the  absolute  signi- 
ficance which  all  Christian  experience  implies, — for 
in  all  such  experience  we  meet  with  God  in  Him, — 
then  all  things  must  be  defined  by  relation  to 
Christ ;  the  universe  must  be  reconstituted  with 
Him  as  its  principle,  its  centre  of  unity,  its  goal. 
Nature  must  be  conceived  as  an  order  of  things 
brought  into  being  with  a  view  to  His  Kingdom, 
and  this  implies  that  He  was  present  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature.  To  say  that  He  was  ideally  but 
not  actually  present, — present  only  in  the  mind  of 
God  as  the  intended  consummation  of  the  process, 
— would  have  been  to  St.  Paul  to  introduce  a  dis- 
tinction which  we  have  no  means  of  applying  where 
God  is  concerned.  The  true  doctrine  of  Christ — 
this  is  what  St.  Paul  teaches  in  Colossians — in- 
volves a  doctrine  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine  of 
the  universe  is  put  only  negatively,  or  so  as  to 
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exclude  error,  when  we  say  that  God  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing  ;  such  a  formula  teaches  only 
the  absolute  dependence  of  nature  on  God.  But 
it  is  put  positively,  or  so  as  to  convey  the  truth  in 
which  the  world  is  interested,  when  we  say  that 
all  things  were  created  in  Christ.  St.  Paul's  con- 
viction of  this  truth  is  based  (he  believes)  on  ex- 
perience :  in  his  consciousness  as  a  Christian  man 
he  is  assured  that  in  Christ  he  has  touched  the  last 
reality  in  the  universe,  the  ens  realissimum,  the 
truth  through  which  all  other  truths  are  to  be 
defined  and  understood.  In  other  words,  a  true 
apprehension  of  the  absolute  significance  of  Christ 
involves  a  specifically  Christian  conception  of  the 
universe.  The  Christian  religion  is  not  true  to 
Christ  (as  St.  Paul  understood  His  significance) 
unless  it  has  the  courage  to  conceive  a  Christian 
metaphysic,  or,  in  simpler  words,  to  Christianize 
all  its  thoughts  of  God  and  the  world.  Put  in  this 
form,  we  can  see  that  in  the  last  resort  it  is  still 
necessary  to  share  the  Apostle's  convictions  at  this 
point  if  we  mean  to  preach  Christ.  For  if  there  is 
any  region  of  reality  which  does  not  depend  for  its 
meaning  and  value  on  its  relation  to  Him, — if  the 
truth  with  which  we  come  in  contact  in  Him  is  not 
the  ultimate  truth  of  God,  the  master  light  of  all 
our  seeing, — then  His  importance  is  only  relative, 
and  He  has  no  abiding  place  in  religion  which 
requires  that  He  should  be  preached  at  all.  But 
in  reality  He  is  a  Person  so  great  that  all  nature 
and  history  and  religion  have  to  be  interpreted 
through  Him.  All  we  call  being,  and  all  we 
call  redemption,  need  Him  to  explain  them.  The 
love  revealed  in  Him  is  the  key  to  all  mysteries. 
The  categories  we  use  to  make  His  redemption 
intelligible  are  the  only  categories  by  which  we 
can  completely  understand  anything.  Once  Christ's 
absolute  significance  has  become  clear  to  us, — and, 
as  already  said,  it  is  involved  in  every  Christian 
experience, — we  discover  that  our  task,  if  we  would 
understand  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  live, 
is  not  to  find  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world, 
but  rather  to  find  spiritual  law — indeed,  specifically 
Christian  law — in  the  natural  Avorld.  So  far  as  we 
do  so  we  are  providing  scientific  attestation  for  the 
conception  of  Christ  as  a  Divine  and  eternal  Person. 
10.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  share  in  this  con- 
ception of  Christ.  In  neither  is  it  allowed  to  in- 
fringe on  the  truth  of  His  human  nature  while  He 
lived  on  earth :  indeed,  of  all  the  NT  writings, 
these  two  in  various  ways  make  most  use  of 
Christ's  humanity  for  religious  and  moral  ends. 
But  as  the  subject  of  this  article  is  not  Christ- 
ology,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details.  The 
prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  precisely  the 
same  Christian  experience  behind  it  as  the  first 
chapter  of  Col.,  and  the  same  experience,  when 
taken  seriously,  will  always  inspire  the  mind  to 
think  along  the  same  lines.  The  conception  of  the 
Logos,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is  not  carried 
by  the  writer  beyond  the  prologue :  it  may  in 
reality  affect  the  Evangelist's  way  of  representing 
certain  things,  but  it  is  not  formally  embodied  in 
the  Gospel.  It  was  a  conception  widely  current  in 
the  writer's  time,  whatever  its  sources,  and  he 
used  it  to  introduce  Jesus  in  circles  which  natur- 
ally thought  in  such  terms.  It  does  not  follow 
that  to  introduce  or  to  explain  Christ  among  men 
who  think  in  other  categories,  the  preacher  is  still 
bound  to  make  use  of  this  one.  '  There  is  only  one 
thing,'  says  Dr.  Sanday  (Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  198)  'that  he  [the  Evangelist]  seeks.  He 
wants  a  formula  to  express  the  cosmical  signifi- 
cance of  the  person  of  Christ.'  That  in  which  we 
must  agree  with  him  if  we  in  turn  would  preach 
Christ,  is  his  conviction  of  this  significance,  not 
the  formula  in  which  it  suited  him  at  the  close  of 


the  first  century  to  express  it.  That  like  Paul  he 
had  such  a  conviction,  based  on  experience,  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  Son  of  God  was  not  to  St.  John 
a  lay  figure  to  be  draped  in  the  borrowed  robes 
either  of  Messianic  dogmatic  or  of  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  He  was  a  Being  so  great,  and  had  left 
on  the  soul  of  His  witness  an  impression  so  deep, 
that  the  latter  felt  it  could  be  satisfied  by  nothing 
but  a  reconstitution  of  his  universe  in  which  this 
wonderful  Person  was  put  at  the  heart  of  every- 
thing— creation,  providence,  revelation,  and  re- 
demption being  all  referred  to  Him.  In  St.  John 
as  in  St.  Paul  the  absolute  significance  of  Christ  in 
the  relations  of  God  and  man,  which  is  the  imme- 
diate certainty  of  Christian  experience,  stamps 
Him  as  a  Divine  and  eternal  Person,  by  relation 
to  whom  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  must  be 
described  anew.  We  may  say  if  we  will  that  he 
uses  the  Logos  as  a  formula  to  describe  the  cos- 
mical significance  of  Christ,  but  that  is  perhaps 
less  than  the  truth.  He  uses  it  rather  to  suggest 
that  truth,  as  truth  is  in  Jesus,  is  the  deepest  truth 
of  all,  and  the  most  comprehensive,  and  that  under 
its  inspiration  and  guidance  we  must  Christianize 
all  our  conceptions  of  God,  nature,  and  history. 
He  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  this  conviction 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  preach  Christ  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  NT  will  support  him. 

11.  If,  however,  we  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
conviction,  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  we  can 
preach  Christ  without  raising  any  further  ques- 
tions. We  must  find  the  absolute  significance  of 
Jesus  in  the  area  within  which  Jesus  presented 
Himself  to  men,  '  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John  until  the  day  when  he  was  taken  up'  (Ac 
l22).  This  was  the  basis  on  which  the  gospel  was 
launched  into  history,  faith  evoked,  and  the  Church 
founded.  This  was  the  gospel  of  the  original 
Apostolic  testimony,  and  it  is  within  its  limits 
that  the  power  of  Christ  must  be  felt.  Once  we 
do  recognize  this  power,  and  its  incomparable  and 
unique  significance,  we  are  prepared  to  let  our 
minds  go  further,  and  to  appreciate  at  its  true 
value  what  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  tell  us  of 
such  things  as  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  the 
condescension  of  His  entrance  into  the  world.  But 
these  can  never  be  the  first  things  in  preaching 
Christ.  To  put  them  first  is  really  to  put  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  faith.  Faith  is  evoked  by 
seeing  Jesus  and  hearing  Him,  and  we  see  and  hear 
Him  only  within  the  range  indicated'above.  It  is 
only  faith,  too,  that  preaches;  preaching  is  faith's 
testimony  to  Christ.  Hence,  although  faith  must 
amount  to  a  conviction  of  Christ's  absolute  signi- 
ficance, it  must  find  the  basis  of  this  conviction  in 
the  historical  Saviour,  and  it  is  only  by  appeal  to 
the  historical  Saviour  that  it  can  reproduce  itself 
in  others.  Accordingly  it  may  exist  and  may 
render  effective  testimony  to  Christ  without  rais- 
ing questions  that  carry  us  beyond  this  area.  How 
we  are  to  think  of  the  superhistorical  relation  to 
God  of  the  Person  whose  absolute  significance  we 
recognize  in  history,  how  we  are  to  think  of  what 
is  usually  called  His  pre-existence,  and  of  the 
marvel  of  His  entrance  into  the  world  of  nature  and 
of  history :  these  are  questions  which  faith's  con- 
viction as  to  Christ's  significance  will  dispose  us  to 
face  in  a  certain  spirit  rather  than  another,  but 
they  are  not  questions  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  gospel,  or  the  possibility  of  faith,  or  of  preach- 
ing Christ,  is  dependent.  With  such  faculties  as 
we  have,  and  especially  such  an  inability  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  the  relation  of 
the  temporal  to  the  eternal, — a  relation  which  is 
involved  in  all  such  questions, — it  may  even  be 
that  we  recognize  our  inability  to  grasp  truth 
about  them  in  forms  for  which  we  can  challenge 
the  assent  of  others.    We  can  be  certain  from 
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Christ's  life  that  His  very  presence  in  the  world  is 
the  assurance  of  an  extraordinary  condescension 
and  grace  in  God,  even  if  we  are  baffled  in  trying 
to  think  out  all  that  is  involved  either  in  His 
coming  forth  from  the  Father  or  in  His  entrance 
into  humanity.  But  if  on  the  basis  of  an  experi- 
ence evoked  by  the  Apostolic  testimony  we  can 
call  Him  Lord  and  Saviour,  recognizing  in  Him 
the  only-begotten  Son  through  whom  alone  we  are 
brought  to  the  Father,  then  we  can  preach  Him, 
be  our  ignorance  otherwise  as  deep  as  it  may  be. 

12.  It  might  have  seemed  natural,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  sucii  a  question,  to  refer  more  directly  to 
the  various  criteria  of  Christianity  which  the  NT 
itself  suggests,  e.g.  Ro  109,  1  Jn  42f-  But  the  last  of 
these  two  passages  only  emphasizes  the  historical 
character  of  Christianity,  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
manhood,  and  the  first  the  exaltation  of  Jesus : 
and  to  both  of  these  justice  has  been  done.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  indeed  required  in 
preaching  Christ,  and  it  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  reality  of  Jesus'  life  on  earth  as  He  Himself 
was  conscious  of  it,  the  life  of  One  uniquely  related 
to  God,  and  present  in  our  world  to  make  us  all 
His  debtors  for  revelation  and  redemption  ;  and 
the  exaltation  of  such  a  One  to  the  right  hand  of 
God :  it  is  on  this  that  preaching  Christ  depends. 
Into  this  we  can  put  all  the  convictions  by  which 
the  NT  writers  were  inspired,  and  all  that  we 
know  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  ;  and  while 
we  share  at  the  heart  the  faith  of  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  we  do  not  feel  bound  by  all  the  forms 
in  which  they  cast  their  thoughts.  The  faith 
which  stimulated  intelligence  so  wonderfully  in 
them  will  have  the  same  effect  on  all  Christians, 
and  they  will  not  disown  any  who  call  Jesus  Lord, 
and  give  Him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name. 

Literature. — Harnack,  Wesen  des  Christentums  ;  Seeberg, 
Grundwahrh.  der  ehristl.  Rel. ;  Cremer,  Wesen  des  Christentums; 
Adams  Brown,  Essence  of  Christianity ;  Wernle,  Anfiinge 
unserer  Rel.;  Orr,  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World, 
Lectt.  vi.  and  vii.  JAMES  DENNEY. 

PREDICTION.— See  Prophet. 

PRE-EMINENCE  (of  Christ).— The  expression 
is  St.  Paul's.  We  shall  take  the  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  as  our  starting-point,  and  work  from  that. 

I.  St.  Paul's  conception. — 1.  The  statement  of 
it. — The  locus  classicns  is  Col  l13-20.  In  that  and  its 
context  St.  Paul  represents  Christ  as  Head  of  both 
creations,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  the  Cosmos 
and  the  Church.  Of  the  former  He  is  Creator, 
Upholder,  and  End.  Its  ground  of  existence  is  in 
Him  (4v  airy) ;  He  is  before  it  and  over  it,  even  its 
highest  intelligences  {irpb  iravTwv),  and  shapes  it  to 
His  purpose  (els  afrrov).  Of  the  second  He  is  apxv, 
at  once  Source  and  First ;  Redeemer,  Reconciler, 
Saviour  (v.20f-);  Fountain  of  Life  (34) ;  Treasury 
of  Wisdom  (23) ;  Hope  of  Glory  (l27) ;  All  in  All 
(311).  He  is  sole  Mediator  in  both  (l16"20),  through 
whom  all  streams  of  creative,  providential,  redeem- 
ing light  and  power  go  forth,  and  in  whom  all  lines 
of  creaturely  approach  to  God  converge.  Of  both, 
therefore,  He  is  rightful  Lord,  as  is  implied  in 
TrpwT&roKos  (l15-1^;  see  Lightfoot,  in  loc),  fiao-iXeiav 
tov  viov  (l13),  and  ev  5e£i£  tov  0eou  /caS^ecos  (31), — a 
phrase  that  everywhere  carries  with  it  (a)  subordi- 
nation to  the  Father,  (b)  rule  over  all  else.  In 
both  He  is  pre-eminent  (l18).  And  this,  not  for  any 
arbitrary  reason,  but  because  of  what  He  is,  which 
explains  both  the  place  He  occupies  and  the  work 
He  has  done.  For  He  is  God's  Son  in  a  unique 
sense  (l3-13— the  phrase  'the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ '  in  the  former  being  common  in  St. 
Paul  and  other  NT  writers)  ;  He  is  the  image — the 
visible  Revealer — of  the  invisible  God  (l16) ;  and  in 
Him  dwells  permanently  in  a  bodily  manifestation 


the  fulness  of  the  Deity  (l19  29),  i.e.  '  the  totality 
of  the  Divine  attributes  and  powers '  (Lightfoot). 
His  eternal  Divinity  shines  out  in  to-Tiv  (l17),  while 
yivrirai  (v.18)  reflects  the  humanity  which  He  has 
assumed  and  glorified. 

Similar  teaching  is  found  in  the  other  Epistles  of  the  same 
group.  In  Ephesians  the  U  kutu  of  Colossians  becomes  the 
dominant  note.  Christ  is  Head,  Husband,  and  Saviour  of  the 
Church  (415  525).  All  blessing  is  in  Him  (l3) ;  all  things  are 
summed  up  in  Him  (l10).  In  Him  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
are  built  up  a  holy  temple,  Himself  the  Chief  Corner-stone 
(220-22).  He  is  the  Supreme  Revealer  of  God's  grace  (27)  and 
wisdom  (310),  the  one  Lord  (46  &l-v>)  seated  at  God's  right  hand 
and  exalted  above  every  other  present  or  future  power  (l2"-22). 
Here,  again,  it  is  because  of  what  He  is— the  Son  of  God  (l3  413) 
— that  He  brings  us  to  perfection,  and  that  all  these  facts  can 
be  true  of  Him.  In  Philippians  He  is  all-subduing  Saviour 
(320. 21) ;  through  Him  come  righteousness  (l11),  peace  (4'),  joy 
(44),  strength  (413).  In  Him  we  glory  (33) ;  compared  with  Him 
all  else  is  as  refuse  (38) ;  He  is  our  life's  mainspring  (121)  and 
highest  goal  (314).  Essentially  God,  He  laid  aside  the  mani- 
fested glory  of  Deity,  and  assumed  humanity  with  its  sinless 
manifestations  and  deepest  sufferings.  Therefore  God  exalted 
Him,  so  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  confess  Him  Lord  (28-11).  u  js  probable  that  the 
title  '  Lord,'  when  used  of  Jesus  by  St.  Paul,  carries  with  it 
always  (as,  indeed,  it  does  in  the  rest  of  the  NT)  the  fulness  of 
meaning  which  it  has  here.  The  letter  to  Philemon  is  saturated 
with  the  conception  expressed  by  the  phrase  '  in  Christ,'  which 
indeed  forms  the  basis  and  strength  of  St.  Paul's  appeal. 

According  to  this  group  of  letters,  Christ  is  pre-eminent 
primarily  because  of  His  Divine  dignity,  and  secondarily  because 
of  His  work  in  nature  and  in  grace — as  Creator,  Mediator, 
Saviour,  Lord.  In  St.  Paul's  mind  these  ideas  are  bound  up 
inseparably  with  Him,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  meant  to 
express  them  in  the  full  title — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — which  he 
so  frequently  employs. 

2.  Genesis  of  this  conception. — (1)  It  must  be  prior 
to  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  for  it  is  clearly  present 
in  all  of  them.  To  take  the  second  group  first. 
In  1  Corinthians  Christ  is  God's  power  and  wisdom 
(l24-  m),  the  only  Foundation  (311),  the  true  Passover 
(57),  our  perfect  Example  (ll1),  and  the  Second 
Adam,  who  gives  life  to  all  in  Him  (1545).  The 
Church  is  His  body  (1227),  of  which,  though  not 
expressly  stated,  Christ  must  be  the  Head  (cf.  11s). 
Especially  worthy  of  note  are  86  (where  He  holds 
the  same  place  in  both  creations  as  in  Col.) and  1527 
(which  tallies  with  Eph  l20"22  and  Pli  211).  In  2  Cor. 
(518"21)  we  have  language  substantially  the  same  as 
Col  l19"22 ;  44"6  answers  to  Col  l15 ;  89  implies  pre- 
existence  (cf.  1  Co  104) ;  45  and  105  claim  for  Him 
unreserved  obedience.  In  both  these  letters  He  is 
God's  Son  (I  l9  1528,  II  l19).  There  is  no  need  to 
quote  specific  passages  in  Gal.  and  Bom.  represent- 
ing Him  as  the  only  Saviour,  for  they  are  full  of 
that  thought.  His  universal  Lordship  is  declared 
in  Ro  95  and  149  ;  His  Sonship  in  Gal  I'6  220  44'6  and 
Ro  l4  510  83-  32  ;  His  Deity  implicitly  in  Gal  l1- lu"12  (in 
the  contrast  between  Him  and  man),  and  expressly 
in  Ro  95.  Even  in  Thessalonians  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing :  Deliverer  (I  l10,  II  32)  and  Saviour  (I  59- 10) ; 
Victor  over  evil  in  its  mightiest  manifestations,  and 
Judge  (I  52'-,  II  l7"10  28"12) ;  God's  Son  (I  l10),  and 
associated  with  God  in  salutation  and  prayer  (II1, 
II  llf-  and  I  3n).  This  linking  of  Christ  and  the 
Father  in  salutation,  and  the  ascribing  to  Him 
what  is  ascribed  to  God,  are  regular  features  of  St. 
Paul's  writings.  It  should  further  be  noted  that 
in  practically  all  these  letters  the  comprehensive 
title — Lord  Jesus  Christ — is  applied  to  Him,  and 
that  frequently  the  strongest  statements  are  made 
incidentally  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they 
belong  to  the  common  Christian  conviction. 

(2)  St.  Luke's  account  of  St.  Paul's  preaching 
harmonizes  with  this.  Ac  16-28  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, contemporaneous  with  the  first  three  groups  of 
St.  Paul's  letters.  In  these  chapters  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  Saviour  and  Lord,  and,  as  such,  worthy 
of  our  utmost  devotion  (1631  20-'1"'-'4-  35  2618) ;  as  the 
Christ,  the  burden  and  n'oal  of  prophecy  and  the 
Hope  of  Israel  (173  1852414  26s-  7-  22  2820-  23) ;  as  Judge 
of  the  world  (1731),  and  even  as  God  (2028  text  of  NB). 
The  book  closes  by  summarizing  the  subject-matter 
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of  St.  Paul's  preaching  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  where 
the  full  title  is  significantly  given,  as  it  is  by  St. 
Peter  in  his  summary  of  the  creed-content  of  the 
faith  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends  (ll17).  Working 
backward,  we  have  in  ch.  13  an  extended  report 
of  St.  Paul's  address  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  which 
stands  as  representative  of  his  teaching,  at  least 
during  the  First  Missionary  Journey.  Certainly 
it  must  represent  the  view  of  Barnabas  also ;  and 
its  striking  resemblance  to  St.  Peter's  Pentecost 
address  is  also  noteworthy.  In  it  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  David,  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  surely, 
therefore,  Messiah  (v."2f-);  God's  holy  and  incor- 
ruptible One  (v.35) ;  God's  Son  (v.33) ;  the  Saviour 
(v.23),  through  whom  alone  are  remission  of  sins 
and  justification  (v.38f-),  who  is  the  channel  of  grace 
(v.43),  the  source  of  eternal  life  (v.46),  the  light  of 
the  world  (v  47,  cf.  Eph  58"14,  Ph  21"-)-  In  14-3  He 
is  called  Lord  in  a  way  which  implies  that  the 
thought  of  His  lordship  was  inseparable  from  faith. 

The  conception  of  Christ's  Sonship  here  may  seem  to  be  quite 
different  from  that  commonly  found  in  the  Epistles.  But  a 
comparison  with  Ko  l4  may  show  that  the  two  at  root  agree. 
Both  here  and  in  Romans  the  Resurrection  is  due  to  His 
holiness  (Ac  1335).  In  Rom.,  further,  the  holiness  is  due  to  His 
sonship,  of  which  the  Resurrection  is  God's  formal  declaration, 
or  (as  Meyer)  into  which  the  Resurrection  instates  Him.  May 
this  not  be  the  idea  here  also?  Linguistic  usage  permits;  for 
the  priest  was  said  '  to  cleanse '  the  leper  when  he  officially 
pronounced  him  '  clean '  ;  so  may  it  not  be  that  the  thought  in 
v.33  is  that  in  the  Resurrection  God  formally  declared  Jesus  to 
be  His  begotten  Son  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  the 
term  '  justified '  (v. 39)  shows  how  precarious  a  procedure  it  is 
to  assert  development  of  doctrine  according  to  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  a  particular  expression  in  brief  letters 
addressed  to  different  local  conditions.  The  word  here  shows 
that  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  was  not  born  just  at  the 
time  of  writing  to  the  Galatians,  even  though  it  is  not  formally 
stated  in  the  Thessalonian  or  Corinthian  letters.  The  three 
accounts  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  Acts  (92~  26)  show  how  the 
details  of  an  event  may  be  varyingly  presented  according  to  the 
character  of  those  addressed  and  the  purpose  of  the  speaker. 

(3)  To  find  the  genesis  of  St.  Paul's  view  of 
Christ,  we  must  go  back  to  his  conversion.  There 
his  conviction,  at  least  as  to  the  Person  and  pre- 
eminence of  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  settled. 
For  (a)  the  light  that  shone  about  him,  brighter 
than  the  Syrian  noon-day  sun  (cf.  Rev  l16),  was  a 
light  out  of  heaven.  To  him,  as  a  well-instructed 
Jew,  that  was  the  Glory  of  God's  revealed  pre- 
sence. Would  it  not  be  natural  for  Saul,  with  his 
great  conscientiousness,  zeal  for  God,  and  hope  of 
attaining  to  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers  (Ac 
267),  to  conclude  immediately  that  the  Lord  had 
again  visited  His  people,  and  that  the  august 
Person  who  appeared  to  him  was  none  other  than 
Jehovah  Himself  (cf.  Is  6  and  1  Co  91)  ?  If  so,  we 
can  understand  the  pre-eminent  place  that  Person 
for  ever  after  held  in  his  thought.  The  words  of 
rebuke  and  heaven-laden  pity  naturally  stun  and 
bewilder  him,  and  lead  to  the  strange  mingling  of 
surprise  and  faith  that  breaks  out  in  his  question, 
'  YY  ho  art  thou,  Lord  ? '  The  definite  answer,  '  I  am 
Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,'  however  it  may 
have  wrenched  his  soul,  compelled  his  conversion. 
tie  surrendered  unreservedly,  and  henceforth  Jesus 
is  his  unchallenged  and  peerless  Lord.  Would 
such  an  unqualified  surrender  be  justifiable  had 
he  not  identified  Jesus  with  the  Jehovah  of  his 
people's  history  ?  Does  any  other  view  as  fully 
explain  all  the  facts?*  (b)  Unquestionably  Saul 
was  at  once  committed  to  the  acceptance  of  Jesus 
as  He  was  preached  by  those  whom  he  was  per- 

*  A  sample  fact  would  be  the  use  of  the  word  KipiK,  which  in 
LXX  is  used  to  translate  Jehovah,  in  the  Gospels  'usually 
designates  God,  and  in  the  Epistles,  especially  St.  Paul's,  most 
frequently  Christ '  (Winer ;  cf.  Cremer,  and  Somerville,  St. 
Paul's  Conception  of  Christ,  p.  295  ;  and  esp.  Knowling,  Witness 
of  the  Epistles,  261  ff.).  The  view  here  taken  obviates  Cremer's 
difficulty.  For  it  would  then  be  natural  to  use  Bik  of  the 
invisible  God  (as  in  Jn  118),  and  K^<«  of  God  manifesting 
Himself  as  Jehovah  in  OT  or  as  Christ  in  NT. 


secuting.  For  he  must  have  been  quite  familiar 
with  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  Jesus  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  associates.  That  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  for  example,  he  must  have  heard  again 
and  again.  And  what  they  declared  Him  to  be, 
Jesus  here  plainly  endorses.  These  two  facts 
touching  Christ's  Person  as  Divine  and  His  office 
as  Messiah,  Saul  probably  apprehended  in  the  order 
here  given.  The  record  of  his  early  preaching 
seems  to  follow  the  same  order.  For  there  he  is 
represented  as  first  preaching  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  later  proving  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  (Ac  920"22). 

Doubtless  he  experienced  some  intellectual  be- 
wilderment. It  was  one  thing  to  feel  that  the 
Mighty  One  who  had  appeared  to  him  was  Jehovah, 
and  another  to  understand  how  the  Man  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  could  be  verily  God.  It  might  seem  to 
strike  at  Jewish  monotheism,  and  yet  the  two 
facts  are  before  him.  His  mind  must  find  some 
solution.  Possibly  it  flashed  upon  him  that  God 
was  essentially  invisible  (hinted  at  in  Ex  3317"23  ; 
cf.  Col  l14,  1  Ti  l17  616),  and  that  therefore  Jehovah, 
the  august  Person  who  was  wont  to  appear  to  men 
and  had  now  appeared  to  him,  did  not  exhaust  the 
mystery  of  God.  Possibly  he  remembered  that 
in  the  OT  the  closest  relation  to  God  was  ex- 
pressed by  'sonship'  (2  S  714,  Hos  ll1).  Perhaps 
he  had  heard  from  Christians  utterances  which 
suggested  distinctions  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 
For  certainly  the  language  both  of  St.  John  and  of 
the  Synoptists  implies  them,  and  in  the  baptismal 
formula  mention  would  be  made  regularly  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  light  of  his  new  experience  some  or  all 
of  these  may  have  led  him  to  the  assertion  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  as  the  first  declaration  of 
his  faith.  But  Gal  l16  may  mean  that  some  special 
access  of  revealing  light  was  given  him.  In 
either  case,  the  probability  is  that  when  he  pro- 
claimed Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  he  did  so  in  a 
sense  transcending  the  ethical,  equalling  in  signi- 
ficance its  use  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  in  full 
harmony  with  the  Trinitarian  conception.  Jesus  is 
God,  Jesus  is  also  Son.  Certainly,  if  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  was  specially  revealed  to  him, 
the  term  chosen  by  St.  Lake  (iKripvacrev,  92")  becomes 
peculiarly  appropriate,  as  representing  not  so  much 
something  which  he  had  laboriously  reasoned  out, 
as  something  which  he  received  by  so  direct  a 
revelation  that  he  can  come  forward  proclaiming  it 
with  all  the  certainty  of  a  commissioned  herald. 

II.  Conceptions  of  the  Twelve  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  Acts.— Our  discussion  has  brought  us 
to  the  early  preaching  of  the  Twelve.  Let  us  see 
more  particularly  the  way  they  had  come.  Their 
approach  was  the  opposite  of  St.  Paul's.  They 
began  with  the  Man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  the  higher  thought  of  Him  ;  he, 
as  a  believer,  began  with  the  Divine  Lord,  and 
swiftly  adjusted  all  else  to  that.  They  marched 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  he  came  down  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  two  forms  of  expression — 'Jesus 
Christ'  and  'Christ  Jesus' — may  represent  the 
two  lines  of  experience  as  well  as  the  two  regular 
standpoints  of  thought  to  which  Lightfoot  has 
called  attention. 

1.  Statements  by  Peter,  Stephen  and  Philip,  and 
James. — St.  Peter  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  Twelve,  including  St.  John,  and  his 
teaching  may  be  summed  up  thus:  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  Lord  and  Messiah,  exalted  at  God's  right  hand 
(236  1036) ;  into  His  name,  i.e.  into  allegiance  to 
Him,  believers  are  baptized  (238  1048,  cf.  1  Co  l13) ; 
He  is  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One,  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  God,  the  only  Saviour  for  men  any- 
where under  heaven,  and  so  Prince  {apxvyfc — 
Author  as  well  as  Ruler)  of  Life  (3,4f-  427"30  412) ;  the 
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Corner-stone  (4n)  ;  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  who  becomes  the  touchstone  of  desti.y 
(322'-);  the  Judge  of  living  and  dead  (104-).  In 
St.  Stephens  address  several  of  these  notes  recur. 
Jesus  is  Lord  (759f-) ;  the  Righteous  One  of  whom 
the  prophets  spoke  (752) ;  the  Son  of  Man  who  in 
Divine  glory  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (75B), 
the  designation  being  especially  appropriate  as 
indicating  that  He  did  not  lay  aside  His  humanity 
when  He  ascended  (cf.  Ph  21U  the  name  Jesus); 
while  the  whole  trend  of  the  argument  is  that  as 
Joseph  and  Moses  were  God-appointed  deliverers, 
so  Jesus  is  the  Supreme  Deliverer  and  Saviour 
(vv  9-i4. 22. 35. 37)#  g^.  Philip  preaches  Him  as  the 
Messiah  and  as  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Is  53, 
which  carries  with  it  the  ideas  of  Saviourship  and 
Supremacy  (85- 12-  s2"35).  Of  the  passages  quoted, 
three  (239  412  1036)  indicate  the  universality  of 
Christ's  pre-eminence,  at  least  so  far  as  men  are 
concerned.  This  involved  His  being  Saviour  and 
Lord  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  That  great  fact 
of  Christ's  personal  relationship  to  all  men  St.  Peter 
seems  to  have  seen  clearly  :  what  it  involved  for 
Judaism  he  had  not  yet  apprehended, — an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  great  central  truth  may  be 
grasped  long  before  it  is  fully  understood  in  its 
implications. 

Whether  St.  Peter's  conception  of  Christ's  pre-eminence  went 
beyond  the  world  of  men  to  that  of  higher  intelligences,  and  the 
universe  generally,  is  not  so  clear.  And  yet  is  it  not  implied  in 
the  frequent  phrase  '  at  the  right  hand  of  God '  ?  And  might  it 
not  be  understood  from  the  prefatory  words  to  the  great  Com- 
mission (Mt  281"),  which  would  be  still  ringing  in  his  ears? 
Further,  does  not  the  language  employed  compel  us  to  see  in 
his  thought  of  Christ  more  than  mere  manhood  ?  Is  this  not 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  Kupio;  in  the  Pentecost  dis- 
course? (See,  e.g.,  vv. 25. 34. 36. 3^  where  it  is  certainly  applied 
both  to  Jehovah  and  to  Jesus).  It  is  a  phenomenon  that  persists 
in  the  NT.  We  have  noticed  it  already  in  connexion  with  St. 
Paul's  experience.  Another  phenomenon  equally  persistent  is 
found  in  vv.17  and  33  >  where  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is 
ascribed  first  to  God  and  then  to  the  exalted  Christ.  This,  of 
course,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  what  one  does  through  another  he  does  himself.  But  it 
does  not  stand  alone.  His  sinlessness,  here  repeatedly  asserted, 
demands  some  adequate  explanation.  To  be  Judge  of  the 
world  demands  knowledge  more  than  human.  Similar  pheno- 
mena occur  in  St.  Stephen's  address  (730-32),  where  God,  the 
Lord,  and  the  Angel  appear  to  be  the  same  One,  between  whom 
and  the  people  Moses  mediated  (v.3»). 

We  notice  next  the  view  of  St.  James,  as 
gathered  from  Ac  15  and  his  Epistle,  which  is  here 
accepted  as  of  early  date.  On  the  understanding 
that  the  letter  of  Ac  1523"29  was  drafted  by  him, 
we  have  two  points  worthy  of  note  in  that 
chapter.  The  full  title  '  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 
is  given  (v.26),  and  the  '  our '  as  well  as  the 
quotation  (vv.16-18)  show  that  St.  James  saw  clearly 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  by  the  Jewish  world. 
In  his  Epistle  there  is  added  to  the  full  title  the 
phrase  '  of  glory,'  which  '  certainly  attributes  to 
Jesus  a  superhuman  character '  (Stevens,  Theol.  of 
NT,  p.  287),  and  probably  a  Divine  one  (cf.  Ac 
72).  In  57"11  Kijpios  is  used  first  of  God  and  then  of 
Christ.  In  412  the  Judge  seems  to  be  God  ;  in  59 
Christ  is  Judge.  Is  there  any  simpler  explanation 
of  this  than  that  they  were  regarded  as  the  same 
Person,  and  identified  with  the  gracious  Jehovah 
of  the  OT  ?  He  is  probably  also  the  Righteous 
One  of  56,  and  undoubtedly  the  Saviour  in  whom 
saving  faith  rests  Such  expressions  from  a  brother 
in  the  flesh  who  had  lived  with  Jesus  from  child- 
hood are  surely  commandingly  striking.  The  Lord 
of  Glory  stands  forth  in  the  thought  of  St.  James  as 
at  least  the  Supreme  Lord  and  only  Saviour  of  men. 

2.  Genesis  of  their  conception. — This  takes  us 
back  to  the  Gospel  history,  and  that  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  OT.  (1)  Andrew  and  John  were  led 
to  follow  Him  through  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Others  were  doubtless  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  by  John's  ministry.     And  John 


links  us  inevitably  to  the  OT  and  the  prophecies 
that  went  before  concerning  the  Messiah.  With 
these  John  and  most  of  his  hearers,  these  first 
disciples  among  them,  were  familiar.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  here  (they  may  be 
found  in  Drummond,  Stanton,  Edersheim,  West- 
cott,  Kirkpatrick,  and  a  recent  book  by  Willis 
J.  Beecher,  The  Prophets  and  the  Promise).  But 
the  heart  of  prophecy  is  God's  close  personal  rela- 
tion to  man,  His  loving  interest  in  man  and  gracious 
purpose  for  him.  Thus  there  was  in  it  a  fact  and 
a  promise — the  fact  of  God's  kindness  and  grace, 
the  promise  of  a  Divinely  wrought  deliverance. 
The  former  was  the  vital  religious  force  in  Israel's 
history,  the  latter  its  hope.  Through  unequalled 
suffering  and  by  the  might  of  His  power  the  pro- 
mised Deliverer  was  to  crush  the  adversary,  save 
His  people,  and  set  up  an  everlasting  Kingdom 
that  should  till  the  whole  earth.  Language  is 
almost  exhausted  in  depicting  the  greatness  of  that 
Deliverer  and  the  glory  of  His  reign  (e.g.  2  S  231'8, 
Ps  72.  89,  Ezk  3721"28,  Is  26.  52.  53,  Dn  V- 27).  Some 
passages  identify  the  Deliverer  with  Jehovah  Him- 
self appearing  among  men  as  their  Saviour  and 
King  [e.g.  Is  96f-  and,  in  its  light  and  that  of  Mt 
l23,  Is  714  and  88"15 ;  Is  403"5  comp.  with  Mt  33 1| ;  Is 
4521"25  comp.  with  Ac  412  and  Ph  210f-  ;  Jer.  235-8, 
where  Jehovah  our  Righteousness  is  the  Branch 
and  King ;  Zee  121"10,  where  the  pierced  one  is 
identified  with  Jehovah  ;  and  Mai  3'). 

Whatever  may  be  dark  or  disputable  in  these 
Scriptures,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Coming  One 
is  clear.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  In  his  utterances  the  earlier  are  sum- 
marized. Jesus  is  the  '  Lamb  of  God '  who  bears 
the  world's  sin,  and  '  the  Son  of  God '  as  possessing 
permanently  and  without  measure  the  Spirit  of 
God  (Jn  l2s,-34;  cf.  the  Evangelist's  elaboration  in 
334f-).  He  is  executor  of  God's  wrath  as  well  as  of 
His  grace,  baptizing  in  fire  as  well  as  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Mt  310"12) ;  He  is  the  Bridegroom,  even  as 
Jehovah  was  Husband  to  His  people  (Jn  329).  In 
His  presence  John  feels  his  own  inferiority  and 
confesses  it.  He  is  not  fit  to  loose  His  sandal- 
strap.  At  best  he  is  His  herald  and  friend  (Mt 
3"- 14,  Jn  l23  329).  John  can  tell  them  to  repent,  and 
can  baptize  them  in  water  as  a  symbolic  declaration 
of  repentance  ;  but  only  this  greater  One  can  deal 
with  them  in  the  realm  of  reality  and  baptize  in 
the  Spirit  (Mt  3"  ||  Jn  l26- 33).  In  the  light  of 
Christ's  tribute  to  John's  greatness  (Mt  ll7"11), 
what  a  testimony  John's  utterances  form  to  the 
pre-eminent  greatness  of  Christ.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disciples'  faith. 

(2)  John's  testimony  was  confirmed  to  them  and 
strengthened  by  Christ's  own  personality,  words, 
and  deeds.  His  personality  captivated  and  mas- 
tered them.  The  hallowed  influence  of  the  first 
day's  fellowship  (Jn  l39),  issuing  in  strengthened 
faith  and  open  confession,  is  a  sample  of  what  was 
continuously  at  work  thereafter.  The  calm  and 
confidence,  serenity  and  majesty  of  His  demeanour  ; 
His  absolute  rectitude  and  sinlessness  ;  His  artless 
yet  reverent  familiarity  with  God  and  absolute 
devotion  to  His  will ;  His  exquisite  tenderness, 
quick  sympathy,  abounding  compassion,  and  un- 
wearying beneficence,  filled  them  with  wonder, 
awe,  admiration,  and  affection,  and  steadily  ripened 
their  faith.  His  words  were  clothed  with  unpar- 
alleled authority,  and  were  full  of  wisdom  and 
grace.  In  this  setting  His  deeds  of  might  and 
mercy  accredited  Him  as  from  God,  and  attested 
His  Lordship  over  nature  as  well  as  His  Saviourship 
to  men  (see  Mk  l27  441,  Lk  422  et  al.). 

To  all  this  experience,  and  interpreting  it,  were 
added  His  own  imperial  claims,  most  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  art.  Claims  of 
Christ). 
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(3)  To  the  testimony  of  John  and  that  of  His 
own  character  and  claims  was  added  the  testimony 
of  His  enemies,  both  men  and  demons  (Jn  746,  196, 
Mk  I24  311),  of  angels  (Mt  28a),  and  of  the  Father 
Himself  (Mt  317  and  Lk  9s5).  The  last  passage  is 
especially  strong,  because  intended  to  rebuke  the 
thought  of  putting  Moses  and  Elijah  on  the  same 
level  with  Him. 

The  effect  of  this  growing  body  of  testimony  is 
seen  in  the  confessions  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
early  ones  in  Jn.  needed  deepening.  The  disciples 
had  misconceptions,  the  removal  of  which  might 
stagger  their  faith.  They  had  as  yet  but  poor 
knowledge  of  their  own  sinfulness ;  while  of  the 
path  of  suffering  Jesus  must  take  to  His  glory  they 
knew  nothing.  The  new  consciousness  of  sin  which 
came  to  St.  Peter  as  he  beheld  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  (Lk  58),  and  the  deeper  sense  of 
it  that  came  with  his  denial  (Mt  2675),  are  way  marks 
of  progress  on  the  one  side  ;  the  testing  times  in  the 
Capernaum  synagogue,  when  not  only  most  of  the 
multitude  but  even  professed  disciples  forsook  Him 
(Jn  6"0"71),  and  at  Coesarea  Philippi,  whither  He 
had  gone  from  the  growing  hostility  in  Judaea 
and  Galilee,  mark  their  progress  on  the  other.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  that  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  is  treated  as  so  important  (Mt  1613"20) ;  their 
faith  in  Him  holds  when  others  desert.  Immedi- 
ately the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  stern  terms  of 
di^cipleship  are  announced.  We  can  see  how  it 
shook  them.  The  Transfiguration,  with  its  double 
message  of  death  and  glory  (Lk  931'-),  served  to 
steady  them  during  the  dark  months  that  were 
coming  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Father  declared  Jesus' 
Sonship  and  superiority  to  the  greatest  of  the  olden 
day.  That  scene  was  perhaps  a  means  of  answer- 
ing the  Master's  prayer  that  their  faith  should  not 
fail.  Nor  did  it  fail  utterly.  Peter's  tears  are  the 
proof.  But  though  their  faith  in  Him  personally 
held,  it  was  intellectually  eclipsed.  It  was  the 
Resurrection,  His  subsequent  teachings,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  that  finally  established  it  in 
clearness  and  power.  That  great  conviction  is 
expressed  emphatically  by  Thomas  when  he  hails 
Him  as  his  Lord  and  God  (Jn  20'28) — a  declaration 
which  Jesus  endorsed.  In  keeping  therewith  is  the 
closing  scene  in  Mt  2816"20,  where,  on  the  one  hand, 
Jesus  claims  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
and,  on  the  other,  they  worshipped  (TrpoaeKvvqcrav) 
Him, — a  term  which  should  perhaps  be  understood 
here  and  in  Lk  2452  in  the  full  religious  sense.  Thus 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Gospels  these  men  are 
consciously  face  to  face  with  One  whom  they  joy- 
fully hail  as  their  '  Lord  and  God,'  and  the  closing 
words  fold  back  and  into  the  opening  quotation 
from  the  prophet  that  the  Coming  One  should  be 
'Immanuel — God  with  us'  (Mt  l22'-).  When  men 
so  thoroughly  steeped  in  monotheism  as  these  Jews, 
and  with  the  lofty  thought  of  God  all  Jews  had, 
so  believe  and  receive  Him,  how  for  them  could 
there  be  any  doubt  about  His  absolute  pre-emi- 
nence ?  Many  adjustments  of  their  views  on  other 
things  will  yet  be  necessary ;  but  this  conviction 
will  abide  and  become  the  centre,  the  touchstone 
of  truth  for  them,  the  central  fact  into  which  all 
others  must  be  fitted.  As  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
they  will  hold  the  Head  and  so  increase  with  the 
increase  of  God  (Col  219). 

III.  Conception  of  the  later  NT  books.— 1. 
Hebrews. — The  very  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
forestall  apostasy  by  showing  Christ's  superiority 
to  all  others,  including  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  pro- 
phets, and  all  the  angels.  The  first  chapter  is  equal 
in  strength  and  fulness  to  the  great  passages  in 
Col.  and  Philippians.  He  is  God's  Son,  the  express 
image  of  His  Person,  the  effulgence  of  His  glory ; 
Maker  of  the  world  ;  God's  last  and  perfect  Spokes- 
man.     The    angels   worship    Him.      The    Father 


Himself  addresses  Him  as  God,  who  made  all  things, 
and  outlives  all  things  ;  whose  throne  stands  for 
ever,  whose  sceptre  is  righteousness,  and  to  whom 
all  enemies  shall  become  subject.  In  subsequent 
chapters  He  is  represented  as  Captain  {apxvyfe, 
Author  and  Leader,  210)  of  our  salvation  ;  eternal 
High  Priest  made  higher  than  the  heavens,  a  Son 
perfected  for  evermore  (721"-5),  who  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself  obtains  for  us  eternal  redemption  (912), 
and  secures  us  in  an  eternal  covenant  (87,  J3  915 1320) ; 
the  Author  and  Perfecter  of  our  faith  (122)  ;  and 
the  great  Shepherd  of  His  sheep  (1320).  He  is  the 
One  who  speaks  from  heaven,  rejection  of  whom 
is  doom  (1225).  He  is  our  supreme  goal.  Others 
change  and  pass  away  ;  He  abides  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever  (138) ;  and  to  Him  belongs 
the  glory  for  ever  and  ever  (1321). 

2.  First  Peter. — Many  of  the  terms  with  which 
we  have  become  so  familiar  are  here.  He  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (l3).  We  must  sanctify  Him 
as  Lord  in  our  hearts  (315).  He  is  seated  at  God's 
right  hand,  angels  and  principalities  being  made 
subject  to  Him  (322).  As  Saviour  He  bears  our  sin 
(224),  redeems  us  with  His  blood  (l19),  is  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  the  Bishop  of  Souls  (54  225),  and  mediates 
all  God's  gifts  to  man  (25  411).  He  is  the  Chief 
Corner-stone  (26) ;  Sonship  unique  is  implied  in  l3, 
His  place  in  a  Trinity  in  l2,  pre-existence  in  l11 
(cf .  '  manifested '  in  l20) ;  His  identity  with  Jehovah 
in  23  (where  an  OT  declaration  about  Jehovah  is 
referred  to  Him).  In  keeping  with  this  is  the 
contrast  between  His  '  blood  '  and  '  corruptible 
things '  in  l19f-  (cf.  Ac  2028). 

3.  Second  Peter  is  equally  emphatic  about  His 
lordship  (l2-  14-  16),  and  more  explicit  about  His 
Sonship  (l17)  and  Deity  (l1,  cf.  v.11  220  32- 18 ;  for  the 
order  of  words  is  the  same,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  in  each  case  but  one  person  is  referred  to — 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  Saviour  as  well  as  Lord 
and  Saviour).  The  day  of  the  Lord,  ushered  in  by 
His  coming,  marks  the  time  of  His  full  triumph 
and  glory  (ch.  3),  and  His  Kingdom  is  eternal  (l11). 

I.  Jude  has  in  common  with  2  Peter  the  use  of 
the  full  title  and  of  the  term  SeoTrAri/j  (v.4,  2  P  21, 
cf.  2  Ti  221) — a  term  expressive  of  special  absolute- 
ness of  authority,  and  made  the  stronger  here 
by  the  fidvov.  This  Epistle  has  in  common  with 
1  Peter  what  looks  like  a  knowledge  of  His  place 
in  a  Trinity  (v.20f-). 

5.  St.  John's  Writings. — In  Acts,  St.  John  was 
linked  with  St.  Peter,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note 
how  emphatically  he  harks  back  in  his  Epistles  to 
that  which  they  had  from  the  beginning  {e.g.  I  llfl;, 
II 5f-).  He  seems  anxious  to  guard  against  any 
change  from  that  early  conception  of  Christ  which 
is  summed  up  in  his  Gospel  in  the  confession  of 
Thomas  and  in  his  own  declaration  (2028-  31). 

The  Prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  restates  it  in 
the  light  of  all  the  currents  of  thought  that  he  has 
been  meeting  with  in  the  intervening  years.  It 
stands,  in  its  lofty  conception  of  Christ,  beside  Col  1, 
Ph  2,  and  He  1,  and  forms  the  great  thesis  which 
the  historic  testimony  marshalled  in  the  Gospel 
was  meant  to  establish.  That  testimony  has  been 
already  referred  to.  All  its  strands  are  bound 
together  here, — Creator,  Light,  Life,  Revealer  of 
God,  Saviour  of  Men, — and  all  are  grounded  in  His 
Godhead.  What  '  the  Son '  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
involves  and  what  the  Evangelist  expresses  by  'the 
only-begotten  Son'  (316),  is  here  (v.18)  expressed  by 
'  only-begotten  God,'  which  after  all  is  the  only 
adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  however 
incomprehensible  to  us  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  He 
was  in  the  beginning  ;  He  was  face  to  face  with  God; 
He  was  God.  The  last  statement  guards  against 
any  form  of  Unitarianism  (0«os  would  admit  that), 
while  in  the  use  of  0c6s  it  provides  for  the  Trini- 
tarian conception  which  6  0e6s  might  be  understood 
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to  exclude,  and  fits  in  with  the  previous  rrpbs  rbv 
deov,  which  implies  two  Persons  in  face  to  face 
fellowship.  Being  God,  He  creates  the  Universe 
and  becomes  incarnate,  and  so  reveals  God.  Of 
this  fact  John  the  Baptist  had  some  glimpse  (l15). 
It  is  here  assigned  as  the  reason  for  his  sense  of 
inferiority. 

St.  John's  Epistles  assume  all  this,  as  the  open- 
ing verses  show,  and  are  intended  to  point  out  that 
a  life  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  love  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  that  fellowship  with  God  which 
faith  in  Christ  effects.  The  liar  is  the  one  who 
denies  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (1  Jn  222);  he  who 
believes  that  is  born  of  God  (51).  He  who  denies 
the  Son  hath  not  the  Father,  and  will  deny 
both  Father  and  Son.  Such  is  antichrist  (222f-). 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  God  (520).  This  is  final 
truth,  beyond  which  none  can  go  and  have  God 
(2  Jn  9). 

In  the  Apocalypse  the  Apostle  is  given  a  vision 
of  Christ  in  His  ineffable  glory,  and  a  panoramic 
view  of  His  march  to  acknowledged  pre-eminence. 
All  the  main  features  already  sketched  reappear 
here  in  most  striking  fashion.  He  is  the  Lamb 
slain,  the  Redeemer  who  in  His  blood  loosed  from 
their  sins  (l5)  and  purchased  unto  God  men  out  of 
every  nation  (58f-) ;  the  Living  One  who  holds  the 
keys  of  death  and  Hades  (l18)  and  gives  life  (2217) ; 
the  Ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  (l5),  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  (1714) ;  the  Son  of  God 
(218  l6)  worshipped  as  God  is  (58"14  cf.  with  48"11)  and 
as  no  other  should  be  (228f-).  Between  Him  and 
God  other  parallels  are  drawn  that  find  explanation 
and  warrant  only  in  His  Deity,  e.g.  each  is  the 
Temple  and  Light  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (2122f) ; 
they  have  a  common  throne  (223),  and  the  title 
Kiiptos  is  applied  to  both. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  NT  writers  regard  Jesus 
Christ  as  pre-eminent  by  virtue  of  His  Person,  His 
work,  and  the  place  which  the  universe  of  created 
intelligences  shall  yet  accord  Him.  For,  though 
some  of  them  have  written  briefly,  all  that  they 
do  say  fits  in  with  this  general  conception.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  early  leaders 
formed  a  compact  body,  consciously  bound  together 
by  the  holiest  ties,  breathing  the  same  atmosphere, 
receiving  the  same  body  of  historic  facts,  professing 
the  same  vital  religious  experience,  and  drawn  the 
closer  together  by  the  very  opposition  they  en- 
countered ;  and  that,  however  they  may  have 
differed  in  minor  matters,  there  is  no  symptom  of 
difference  or  dispute  among  them  as  to  the  un- 
approachable greatness  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  or  as  to  the  fact  that  He  is  the  coming 
Universal  King.  See  also  artt.  Divinity  of 
Christ,  Incarnation. 

Literature. — This  is  very  extensive.  Material  may  be  found 
in  the  leading  Commentaries,  Lives  of  Christ,  and  works  on 
Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology,  esp.  those  that  deal  wholly 
with  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ.  Valuable  lists  may  be 
found  in  Cave's  Introd.  to  Theol.  and  its  Literature.  Two  very 
valuable  books  there  named  might  easily  be  overlooked,  namely, 
Alexander  Maclaren's  '  Colossians '  (Expos.  Bible),  and  R.  W. 
Dale's  Ephesians.  With  them  may  be  named  Guthrie's  ex- 
position of  the  Colossian  passage,  entitled  Christ  and  the  In- 
heritance of  the  Saints.  The  following  may  also  be  consulted 
with  advantage:  M'Whorter,  Jahweh  Christ ;  Stalker,  Christology 
of  Jesus ;  Somerville,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ ;  Forrest, 
The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience ;  R.  J.  Drummond, 
Apostolic  Teaching  and  Christ's  Teaching ;  Broadus,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;  A.  T.  Robertson,  Keywords  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus ; 
A.  H.  Strong,  The  Greatness  and  the  Claims  of  Christ  (in  First 
Baptist  World  Congress) ;  D.  Fairweather,  Bound  in  the  Spirit, 
p.  265  ;  G.  A.  J.  Ross,  The  Universality  of  Jesus. 

J.  H.  Farmer. 
PRE-EXISTENCE.— 

The  OT  conception  of  the  Messiah  was,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  by  the  horizon  of  this  present  world.  The  prominent 
thought  is  that  of  a  king  of  the  line  of  David,  born  of  the 
human  stock  (Jer  3021),  though  supernaturally  endowed  and 
blessed.  There  are,  however,  traces  of  another  and  higher  con- 
ception, in  which  the  Messianic  king  tends  to  be  identified 
or   closely  associated   with   the   personal   self  -  revelation   of 


Jehovah.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  titles  '  Mighty 
God '  and  '  Father  of  Eternity '  in  Is  9« ;  the  statement  of  Mic  6-, 
that  the  Ruler  who  is  to  come  forth  from  Bethlehem  wilf  be  one 
'whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old,  from  ancient  days.'  To 
these  may  perhaps  be  added  Bar  3«7.  Such  passages  as  these, 
whether  they  are  understood  as  implying  definitely  the  personal 
pre-existence  of  the  Messiah,  or  only  his  existence  in  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God,  tended  undoubtedly  to  raise  the  Messianic 
conception  to  a  higher  level,  and  to  prepare  for  the  claims  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  the  developed  teaching  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ  which  is  found  in  NT  and  the  Christian  writers  gener- 
ally. 

In  the  more  '  popular '  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  though 
His  continued  existence,  even  to  the  end  of  time,  is 
clearly  stated,  there  are  but  few  hints  of  His  pre- 
existence  before  His  human  birth.  His  question 
to  the  Pharisees  concerning  Ps  110  (Mt  2241"45,  Mk 
1235-37j  Lk:  2041"14)  would  seem  to  imply,  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  Speaker's  mind,  His  pre-existence 
before  His  birth  of  the  line  of  David.  A  similar 
conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  the  language  of 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (see  esp. 
Mk  126).  And  possibly  the  lament  over  Jerusalem 
(Mt  2337,  Lk  1334,  taken  in  connexion  with  Dt  32") 
implies  that  the  attempt  to  '  gather  together '  the 
children  of  Jerusalem  had  extended  over  a  much 
longer  past  than  the  three  years'  ministry. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  St.  John  was  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  eternal  pre-existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  personal  Logos.  This  is  most 
clearly  stated  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  (Jn 
l1"18).  Similarly  John  the  Baptist  is  quoted  as 
bearing  witness  of  Jesus  in  this  respect  (v.30).  And 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  Gospel,  addressed  apparently  to  a 
different  type  of  audience  from  that  of  the  Syn- 
optics, and  conveying  a  fuller  self-revelation,  there 
are  most  startling  claims  to  pre-existence.  To 
Nicodemus  (313),  Christ  claims  to  know  the  heavenly 
things  as  having  Himself  descended  from  heaven. 
The  same  claim  was  made  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  (633'42),  and  produced  strife  and  aston- 
ishment. A  little  later  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
attempt  to  stone  Christ  for  blasphemy.  He  claimed 
not  only  priority  to  Abraham,  but  apparently  an 
eternal  pre-existence  (868).  And  in  the  climax  of 
self-revealing  at  the  Last  Supper,  Jesus  in  His 
communing  with  the  Father  twice  refers  to  His 
own  personal  relations  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  began  (175- M). 

The  sermons  in  the  Acts  confine  themselves  to 
the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
prophetical  preparation  for  it,  and  the  Second 
Advent.  But  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  an  in- 
creasing consciousness  of  Christ's  pre-existence  and 
definiteness  in  speaking  of  it  can  be  traced.  In 
1  Co  1547  Christ  is  '  from  heaven,'  in  2  Co  89  His 
earthly  poverty  is  contrasted  with  an  antecedent 
richness.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
First  Imprisonment  that  pre-existence  is  not  only 
hinted  at,  but  expressed  and  defined.  The  remark- 
able passage  Ph  25"11  predicates  deliberate  will  and 
choice  of  Christ  Jesus,  before  His  Incarnation.  He 
willed  to  surrender  (from  a  human  point  of  view) 
His  natural  equality  with  God,  and  chose  the 
glory  which  came  through  humiliation  and  sacrifice 
of  self.  And,  still  more  definitely,  in  Col  l15-17  not 
only  priority,  but  an  eternal  priority  to  all  crea- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Him  :  '  he  is  before  all  things.' 
With  this  passage  should  be  compared  the  opening 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  not  only 
similar  descriptions  are  given  of  the  nature  of 
Christ,  but  the  words  of  Ps  102,  contrasting  the 
eternity  of  the  Creator  with  the  transitoriness  of 
creation,  are  boldly  and  without  any  explanation 
applied  directly  to  Christ  (cf.  also  Ro  109"15).  The 
language  of  the  Apocalypse  is  strictly  parallel 
(Rev  l17  314  216  221S). 

See  artt.  Divinity  of  Christ,  Incarnation. 
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PREMEDITATION.— 1.  There  is  frequent  evi- 
dence of  this  quality  in  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  experiences  of  His  life.  Regarding 
Him  simply  on  the  common  level  of  humanity,  as 
for  this  faculty  we  necessarily  must,  there  is  little 
ground  for  the  assertion  so  often  made  that  He 
was  an  enthusiast,  dependent  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  The  occasional  intuitions  of  the 
Divine  are  no  explanation  of  the  great  body  of 
His  teaching.  There  is  an  inborn  forethought,  a 
native  endowment  of  premeditation,  that,  humanly 
speaking,  goes  to  the  building  up  of  His  greatest 
thoughts,  uttered  or  wrought.  No  accident  or 
impulse  gave  birth  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Its  varied  teachings,  the  keywords  of  a  spiritual 
and  moral  revolution  yet  to  be  effected  in  the 
world,  strike  one  as  the  result  of  most  careful 
observation,  comparison,  and  imagination — all  the 
product  of  patient  premeditation.  From  His  en- 
trance into  the  active  Gospel  story,  in  that  prelude 
of  the  Boy  in  the  Temple,  to  the  calm  strength 
with  which  He  faced  the  last  days,  it  is  a  gift  of 
deep  insight  into  human  probabilities  that  we  look 
upon.  The  Saviour  of  men  foresees  His  task — its 
glories,  and  its  awful  cost. 

As  a  boy  He  is  surprised  that  His  parents  have 
not  seen  this,  and  known  that  His  thoughts  were 
so  fixed  on  Divine  things  that  in  the  looked-for 
Jerusalem  He  is  sure  to  be  found  about  the  Temple 
and  the  teachers.  '  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ? 
Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  house  ? ' 
(Lk  249).  He  •  cometh  unto  John  to  be  baptized  of 
him'  with  the  decision  already  thought  out  that 
'  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ' 
(Mt  313"17 1|  Mk  l»-»  Lk  321- 22).  The  choice  of  the 
passage  from  Isaiah  as  the  text  of  His  first  sermon 
at  Nazareth  (Lk  418)  is  too  distinctive  to  have  been 
the  chance  of  an  opening  of  the  roll.  The  more 
often  we  read  anil  weigh  it,  sentence  by  sentence, 
word  by  word,  the  more  wonderfully  true  do  we 
find  it  as  a  summary  of  our  Lord's  mission.  What 
care,  what  hesitation,  must  have  preceded  the 
selection  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  deliver- 
ing of  that  high  commission  that  rings  down 
through  the  ages  with  a  strange  attraction  to  all 
set  apart  for  ministry.  Only  the  deepest  premedita- 
tion could  have  given  them  such  a  full  charge — to 
preach  the  Kingdom,  raise  the  dead,  and  reveal 
the  secret  of  life  in  the  cross  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  recognize  the  disciple's  duty  in  the 
common  needs  of  men,  as  in  the  giving  of  a  cup  of 
cold  water  (Mt  937  10  ||  Mk  313"15  67"12  Lk  91"6).  He 
had  found  the  incompleteness  of  the  Law,  and 
with  deliberate  purpose  declared  His  mission  to  be 
one  that  was  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil :  '  Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  nowise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  '  (Mt  517- 20).  He  sees  the  divisions  that  will 
come  because  of  the  gospel  (Lk  1249),  but,  as  One 
who  has  thought  out  every  step  of  the  way,  it  can  be 
written  of  Him,  '  He  set  his  face  stedfastly  to  go 
to  Jerusalem'  (Lk  951).  There  He  speaks  of  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
officialism  it  had  so  long  stood  for  (Mt  241  ||  Mk  131 
Lk  215) ;  there  He  weeps  over  the  lost  possibilities 
of  Jerusalem,  that  ancient  home  of  faith  (Lk  1942)  ; 
and  there,  from  the  midst  of  His  own  agony  and 


sorrow,  He  can  bid  the  women  of  the  city  weep  for 
the  downfall  that  is  to  come,  '  for  yourselves  and 
for  your  children ;  (Lk  2328).  Dwelling  upon  pro- 
phetic visions,  He  portrays  the  sinus  that  shall 
herald  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt  2429  || 
Lk  2125). 

But  most  notable  of  all  His  personal  premedita- 
tions is  that  which  gives  expression  to  His  passion 
and  death.  As  One  who  walked  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  cross,  His  thoughts  bear  frequent 
witness  to  that  silent  companionship.  He  conies 
to  the  last  Passover,  and  Peter  and  John  are  sent 
ahead  with  instructions  that  suggest  a  prepared 
understanding  with  the  householder  (Mt  2618  ||  Mk 
1413  Lk  227),  thus  giving  us  the  beautiful  and 
precious  thought  that  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  have  taken 
place  in  a  room  chosen  beforehand  by  Christ  Him- 
self. The  sufferings  inherent  in  Messiahship  are 
foreshadowed  in  His  many  utterances  concerning 
the  cross  (Mt  2017"19  ||  Mk  1032  Lk  1831,  Lk  922,  Mt 
1722-23  II  Mk  931  Lk  944  Jn  12-3,  1616) ;  the  necessity 
for  His  imitators  (disciples)  to  bear  their  cross 
(Mt  1624 1|  Mk  834  Lk  923,  1427) ;  the  certainty  that 
He  would  be  delivered  up  to  His  enemies  (Mt  2621 1| 
Mk  14]8  Lk  2221  Jn  1321) ;  the  desertion  by  His 
followers,  who  would  leave  Him  alone,  '  and  yet:  I 
am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me'  (Jn  1632, 
Mt  2631  ||  Mk  1427  Lk  2231  Jn  1336).  But  He  looked 
beyond  the  cross  and  saw  the  power  of  the  risen 
life,  and  gave  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  '  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  who  would  lead  them  into  all 
truth'  (Jn  1526  1613).     See  also  art.  Plan. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  His  teaching  or 
His  action  seems  entirely  unpremeditated.  The 
immediacy  of  an  intuition  is  seen  in  His  use  of  the 
opportunity  given  Him  by  the  woman  at  the  well 
(Jn  47),  or  in  the  call  of  Isfathanael  (l38),  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  sin  (81"7),  or  in 
the  scene  at  Simon  the  Pharisee's  (Mt  266-'3  II  Mk 
143"9  Lk  736"50  Jn  121"8),  or  the  freeing  of  the  Sabbath 
from  Rabbinic  tyranny  (Mt  123  ||  Mk  225  Lk  63). 

2.  But  Christ  constantly  advocates  forethought, 
that  yoke  which  brings  ordered  rest  (Mt  ll28). 
The  builder  who  chooses  his  site  carelessly  may 
build  on  sand  instead  of  solid  foundations,  and  all 
the  finely  dreamed  temple  of  his  faith  be  brought 
to  the  ground  (Mt  724  II  Lk  646) ;  or  he  may  com- 
mence a  tower  too  great  for  him  to  finish,  as  a 
king  may  carelessly  engage  in  a  ruinous  war 
(Lk  1428ff-)-  The  parables  of  the  Hidden  Treasure 
and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  are  the  records  of 
those  who  thoughtfully  weigh  all  lesser  things 
against  the  great  adventure  (Mt  1344- 45).  The  par- 
able of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  is  obviously 
the  story  of  premeditation  and  its  worth.  The 
Prodigal  Son  leaves  nothing  to  chance  when  he 
thinks  of  returning :  the  very  words  with  which 
he  will  meet  his  father  are  rehearsed  (Lk  1511)- 
The  first  impulse  of  the  Unjust  Steward  is  to  ask 

What  shall  I  do?',  and  to  form  his  plan  which, 
though  immoral  in  itself,  shows  a  careful  foresight 
that  in  its  higher  thought  and  morality  is  too 
often  lacking  in  the  Christian  disciple  ;  '  The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light '  (Lk  161"8).  The  disciple 
who  offers  himself  too  readily  is  bidden  to  count 
the  cost,  and  is  reminded  of  the  hardships  :  '  The 
foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head  '  (Mt  820)  ;  and  an  unwearying  watchfulness  is 
demanded,  that  the  servant  may  be  ready  when- 
ever his  Lord  knocks  (Lk  1236).  Strongly  does 
Christ  reprove  those  who  watch  the  heavens  for 
signs  of  weather  and  can  read  the  skies,  but  cannot 
read  the  spirit  of  their  day  (Mt  162  ||  Mk  812,  Mt 
1239||Lk  ll29). 

3.  And  yet  how  plainly  Jesus  sees  that  premedi- 
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tation  has  its  dangers,  and  may  sap  away  the 
energies  and  effective  values  of  a  man's  life.  It  is 
easy  to  be  over-cautious,  to  grow  too  anxious  about 
the  lesser  things  (Mt  625-  31 1|  Lk  12-'2),  giving  all  our 
thought  to  the  care  of  these  rather  than  of  the  life 
that  is  life  indeed  (cf.  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool, 
Lk  1215"-1).  It  was  surely  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  Jesus  gave  that  command  to  His  Apostles, 
'  Get  you  no  gold,  nor  silver'  (Mt  10")  ;  and  '  when 
they  deliver  you  up,  be  not  anxious  what  ye  shall 
speak'  (1019).  Too  calculating  a  spirit,  too  careful 
a  measurement  of  possible  dangers,  too  great  a 
forethought  as  to  an  assured  future  different  from 
that  of  other  men,  would  paralyze  the  missionary 
spirit.  The  disciple  must  not  be  over-prudent :  he 
must  give  himself  ungrudgingly,  and  sow  the  seed 
broadcast,  not  being  too  careful  about  the  purity 
and  goodness  of  the  ground  in  which  he  sows,  even 
throwing  some  on  the  trodden  pathways  of  the 
world,  and  on  what  seems  the  shallowest  of  soil 
(Mt  131"*  ||  Mk  41'9  Lk  84"8). 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

PREPARATION  (jrapao-^euij,  Mt  2762,  Mk  1542,  Lk 
23s4,  Jn  1914-31-42).—l.  Since  the  Sabbath  was  a 
day  of  holy  rest,  the  food  for  it  was  cooked  and  all 
else  needful  got  ready  on  the  previous  day,  the 
irpocrdflpaTov  (Mk  154'-)  ;  *  and  thus  that  Cla^  was 
designated  by  the  Jews  'the  Preparation. 't  The 
Christians  took  over  the  term, J  and  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  regular  name  for  Friday  in  the  Greek 
Calendar. 

2.  The  term  was  also  used  of  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion, whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  be,  for 
any  of  the  sacred  festivals,  especially  the  Passover. 
The  Paschal  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  evening 
which,  since  the  Jewish  day  began  at  6  p.m., 
ushered  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan ; 
and  the  fourteenth  day,  when  all  was  got  ready 
for  the  celebration,  was  called  the  Preparation. 

The  term  occurs  thrice  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt2762, 
Mk  1542,  Lk  2354),  and  in  each  instance  it  means 
Friday.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  also  it  occurs  thrice 
(1914-31-42),  and  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  here 
also  it  means  Friday  §  were  it  not  for  two  other 
passages.  (1)  At  131  St.  John  seems  to  put  the  Last 
Supper  '  before  the  feast  of  the  passover.'  (2)  At  1828 
he  says  that,  when  on  the  morning  after  the  Last 
Supper  the  rulers  brought  Jesus  before  Pilate, 
'  they  did  not  themselves  enter  into  the  Prsetorium, 
that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the 
passover ' ;  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  Paschal 
Supper  had  not  been  celebrated  the  previous  even- 
ing, but  was  to  be  celebrated  that  evening.  It  thus 
appears  as  though  there  were  a  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
They  all  agree  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  Friday  ; 
but  whereas  according  to  the  Synoptists  that 
Friday  was  the  15th  Nisan,  and  on  the  previous 
evening  which  ushered  it  in  Jesus  had  eaten  the 
regular  Paschal  Supper  with  His  disciples  (cf.  Lk 
227),  according  to  St.  John  it  was  the  14th  Nisan, 
and  the  Supper  in  the  upper  room  on  the  previous 
evening  was  either  not  the  Passover  at  all,||  or  was 

*  Ex  165.  See  Lightfoot  on  Mk  1542.  Curiously  enough  the 
Sabbath  was  the  day  tor  feasting,  and  the  viands  were  specially 
sumptuous ;  but  they  had  to  be  cooked  the  previous  day  and 
eaten  cold.  See  Aug.  de  Cons.  Ev.  ii.  §  151 ;  Lightfoot  and 
Wetstein  on  Lk  141. 

+  Cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  vi.  2 :  ev  o-otfifiaertv  »j  rvt  rpi  tolutyis  vtx.pu.ffy.tvvt ; 
Wetstein  on  Mt  2762. 

t  Didache,  viii.  1.  :  vfMtis  hi  v/iffTittroLTi  Tirpochoe.  xou  XKpaMrxtvriv  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  §  75:  t£»  r,pt.tpm  toutuv,  t«  nrptzies  xxi 
Tecpxtrxewz  Xiyu.     im^YjfjLi^ovTOLi  yccp  v  /^.'su'E.pu.otj  v,  hi  '  AtppooiTY,?. 

§  1914  Ktr-patrxwr,  rod  ■rxtrx^t  '  Friday  of  the  Passover-season,' 
not  'the  Preparation  for  the  Passover,'  which  would  require 

vi  Tetpotffxlvr,. 

II  So  Clem.  Alex,  (fragm.  in  Chron.  Pasch.  See  Dindorf's 
CZem.  Alex.  Op.  iii.  p.  498) :  In  previous  years  Jesus  had  kept 
the  Passover  and  eaten  the  lamb,  but  on  the  day  before  He 
Buffered  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  He  taught  His  disciples  the 
mystery  of  the  type. 


eaten  a  day  too  soon.*  In  the  Synoptics  irapao-Kevr) 
means  simply  Friday ;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it 
means  the  Preparation  Day,  being  also,  as  it 
chanced,  Friday. 

The  problem  has  been  discussed  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  nowhere  has  harmonistic  ingenuity  been 
more  lavishly  expended.  In  our  day  the  harmonistic 
method  is  out  of  fashion,  and  the  tendency  of  some 
critics  is  to  pronounce  the  Johannine  representa- 
tion unhistorical,  and  to  explain  how  it  originated. 
Appeal  is  made  to  the  idea,  suggested,  it  is  alleged, 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  57),  and  definitely  enunciated  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  t  that  Jesus,  being  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  must  have  been  slain  on  the  Pre- 
paration Day,  14th  Nisan.  It  is  pointed  out  that, 
by  way  of  proving  Him  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
St.  John  (1)  throws  back  the  anointing  at  Bethany 
to  10th  Nisan  (121),  the  day  on  which  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  chosen  (Ex  123) ;  (2)  represents  Jesus 
as  still  before  Pilate  at  the  sixth  hour,  i.e.  noon, 
in  order,  it  is  alleged,  to  make  the  Crucifixion 
synchronize  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lambs, 
which  were  slain  between  3  and  5  p.m.  ;  %  (3)  shows 
how  the  Law's  prescription  that  the  lamb's  bones 
should  not  be  broken  (Ex  124s,  Nu  912),  was  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  (1936).§ 

This  is  ingenious  rather  than  convincing.  (1) 
The  anointing  at  Bethany  actually  took  place,  as 
St.  John  represents,  six  days  before  the  Passover  ; 
and  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  with  that  disregard 
of  chronological  sequence  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Synoptic  editors  of  the  Apostolic  tradition, 
have  brought  it  into  connexion  with  the  Betrayal 
(Mt266"16  =  Mk  143"11) ;  their  idea  being,  apparently, 
that  the  traitor  was  angered  by  the  Lord's  rebuke 
(Mt  2610  =  Mk  146=Jn  127).  His  foul  deed  was  a 
stroke  of  revenge. ||  (2)  If,  as  is  possible,  St.  John 
computed  the  hours  of  the  day,  not,  like  the  Syn- 
optists, from  6  to  6,  but,  according  to  the  method 
which  probably  obtained  in  Asia  Minor,  from  12 
to  12,11  then  by  '  the  sixth  hour '  he  means,  not 
noon,  but  6  a.m.,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Synoptists 
(cf.  Mt  27]-2  =  Mk  15').  (3)  Jesus  was  none  the 
Jess  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  though  He  was  not 
crucified  between  3  and  5  p.m.  on  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  but  at  9  a.m.  on  the  15th.  St.  Paul  spoke 
of  Him  as  'our  passover/  (1  Co  57) ;  yet  he  re- 
garded the  Last  Supper  as  the  regular  Passover, 
calling  the  communion  cup  'the  cup  of  blessing' 
(1016),**  which  was  the  name  given  in  the  Paschal 
rubric  to  the  third  cup  at  the  Passover  feast. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Jn  131 
and  1828.  "When  these  two  passages  are  rightly 
considered,  the  position  seems  to  be  established 
that  irapacrKevifi  means  Friday  alike  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  in  the  Synoptics.  Jn  131  should  be  read 
as  a  separate  paragraph.  As  the  end  approached, 
says  the  Evangelist,  there  was  a  marked  access  of 
tenderness  in  the  Lord's  deportment  towards  His 
disciples.  He  demonstrated  His  affection  as  He 
had  never  done  before.  It  was  the  pathetic  tender- 
ness of  imminent  farewell.  '  Before  the  feast  of 
the  passover,  Jesus,  knowing  that   his  hour  had 

*  Jesus  anticipated  the  Passover,  knowing  that  at  the  proper 
time  He  would  be  lying-  in  His  grave.  St.  Chrysostom  (in  Joan. 
lxxxii.)  gives  this  as  an  alternative  explanation  of  Jn  IS28 ; 
Calvin  :  Since  the  Passover-day,  falling  that  year  on  Friday,  was 
reckoned  a  Sabbath  (Lv  236-  7- 11. 15),  the  Jews,  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  two  successive  Sabbaths,  postponed  the  Passover 
by  a  day  :  Jesus  adhered  to  the  regular  day. 

t  Also,  according  to  Chron.  Pasch.,  by  Apollinaris,  Hippo- 
lytus,  and  Peter  of  Alexandria. 

J  Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3. 

§  Strauss,  Keim,  Schmiedel  (Encycl.  Bibl.,  art.  'John,  son  of 
Zebedee '). 

||  Cf.  Aug.  de  Cons.  Ev.  ii.  §  153. 

"U  Cf.  Plin.  II y  ii.  79.  Polycarp  was  martyred  in  the  stadium 
at  Smyrna  '  at  the  8th  hour '  (Mart.  Polyc.  xxi.),  i.e.,  since  public 
spectacles  began  early  (cf.  Becker,  Charities,  p.  409),  at  8  a.m. 

**  to  TOV'tpitiv  rrts  slXoyiacs  (HTISn  D13). 
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oome  to  pass  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father, 
iiavmg  loved  his  own  that  were  in  the  world, 
lie  loved  them  to  the  uttermost,'  i.e.  demonstrated 
His  affection  as  He  had  never  done  before.*  Then 
begins  a  new  paragraph,  which  recounts  the  story 
of  the  Supper  (v.2ff-),  assuming  an  acquaintance  on 
the  reader's  part  with  the  Synoptic  details  of  time 
and  arrangement.  It  was  St.  John's  wont  to  cor- 
rect his  predecessors  wherever  they  had  erred  :  and 
had  they  put  the  Last  Supper  a  day  too  late,  he 
would  have  stated  expressly  when  it  took  place, 
and  would  not  have  said  vaguely  'before  the 
feast. ' 

And  what  of  Jn  1828?  It  does  not  imply  that 
they  were  looking  forward  to  the  Paschal  Supper 
in  the  evening,  and  that  therefore  that  day,  when 
Jesus  was  tried  and  crucified,  was  the  Preparation- 
day,  14th  Nisan.  They  would  indeed  have  been 
denied  by  entering  a  heathen  house,  but  the  defile- 
ment would  have  remained  only  until  the  evening 

(Cf.    Lv    1124.25.27.28.31.38.40    1446    155.  6.  7    17W    226,    Nu 

197.  s.  10. 21. 22;  Dt  23'1),  and  they  could  then,  after 
due  ablution,  have  eaten  the  Paschal  Supper,  t 
The  truth  is  that  it  was  not  the  Paschal  Supper 
that  they  would  have  been  precluded  from,  but 
the  Chagigah  or  thank-offering,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Temple  on  loth  Nisan,  and  had  to  be 
presented  by  each  worshipper  in  proprid persond.X 
The  phrase  '  eat  the  Passover '  comprehended  more 
than  participation  in  the  Paschal  Supper.  Alike 
in  the  Scripture  and  in  the  Talmud  it  denotes  the 
celebration  of  the  entire  feast,  including  the  Cha- 
gigah.%  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  '  the  passover '  in- 
variably signifies  not  the  Supper  but  the  whole 
feast,  riiv  ioprr)v  irdo-a.v,\\  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  this  solitary  instance  St.  John  has 
departed  from  his  usus  loquendi. 

There  remains  a  final  consideration.  After  the 
Crucifixion,  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  visited  Pilate, 
and  petitioned  for  the  body  of  Jesus  (Jn  1938  =  Mt 
2757-M  =  Mk  154a-43=Lk  235°-5a).  He  was  a  San- 
hedrist,  and  had  no  less  reason  than  his  colleagues 
to  shun  pollution  ;  yet  he  went  without  scruple  to 
the  governor's  house.  The  explanation  is  that, 
when  they  refused  to  enter  the  Praetorium,  it  was 
the  morning,  and  they  must  offer  the  Chagigah  in 
the  afternoon  ;  when  he  waited  upon  Pilate,  it  was 
the  evening  (6\f/La%  -yevoijAvrji),  and  he  had  already 
offered  it. 

On  the  above  theory  there  is  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween St.  John  and  the  Synoptists.  Both  he  and 
they  represent  Jesus  as  celebrating  the  Paschal 
Supper  with  His  disciples  on  the  evening  which 
ushered  in  15th  Nisan  ;  and  both  he  and  they  use 
napa.(TKe\H)  in  the  sense  not  of  the  Preparation-day, 
but  of  Friday.  St.  John  says  that  '  that  Sabbath- 
day  was  a  great  one'  (1931),  not  because,  being  at 
once  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  Passover-day,  it  was 
Sabbath  in  a  double  sense,  but  because,  as  Light- 
foot  puts  it,  (1)  it  was  a  Sabbath,  (2)  it  was  the 
day  on  which  the  people  appeared  before  the  Lord 
in  the  Temple  (Ex  2317),  and  (3)  it  was  the  day  on 
which  the  sheaf  of  the  firstfruits  was  reaped  (Lv 
23n).  See  also,  for  different  views,  artt.  DATES, 
Last  Supper,  Passover  (ii.). 

*  tU  tsAoj,  not '  to  the  end,'  but '  to  the  uttermost.'    Chrysost. 

^  ^f°^n.  lxix.  '.  avoiv  ivi'AtTiv  it*  70v  (r<pihpa&  ocytcTajVTot  lixa?  viv 
<rm<rxi.  Cf.  Euth.  Zig. :  &.yx<r£,v  of  tokens  of  affection ;  Mk  1021 
vyourrgn  xuri,,  kissed  his  forehead.  See  Lightfoot  on  Mk  1021, 
Jn  13*3. 

t  Strauss  argues  that  they  'would  still  have  disqualified  them- 
selves from  participating  in  the  preparatory  proceedings,  which 
fell  on  the  afternoon  of  14th  Nisan  ;  as,  e.g.,  the  slaving  of  the 
lamb  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple.'  But  they  might  legally 
have  deputed  the  business  of  preparation  to  their  servants,  as 
Jesus  deputed  it  to  Peter  and  John.     Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Mk  10-6. 

J  See  Lightfoot  on  Jn  1828,  Mk  1525 
Jn§1828162'  2Ch  3°1-23-24  351-819,  Ezk  4521-24.     Lightfoot  on 

227.  s'''  213'  2364  1155  121  131-    Contrast  Mt26l?=Mk  1412= Lk 


Literature.— Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  (see  references  in  foot- 
notes) ;  Strauss,  Leb.  Jes.  m.  ii.  §  121,  and  New  Life  of  Jesus, 
ii.  §  85  ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  vi.  pp.  195-219 ;  Caspari, 
Chron.  and  tieog.  Introd.  §§  151-164 ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ, 
Exc.  x. ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  457-481 ;  Westcott, 
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p.  28.  For  the  contrary  view  that  z-apairiavv)  does  not  mean 
Friday  in  both  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  see  Sanday 
in  Hastings'  DB,  ii.  634  ;  Godet  in  his  Comm.  on  Lk.  and  Jn. ; 
Lobstein,  La  doctrine  de  la  sainte  cene,  p.  51  f . ;  Zockler  in 
PRE3,  ix.  pp.  32,  42 ;  Chwolson,  Das  letzte  Passamahl  Christi. 

David  Smith. 

PRESENCE.— The  ordinary  word  in  the  Gospels 
for  '  before '  ( =  in  the  presence  of)  is  inirpoadev.  Lk. 
also  uses  iv&iriov,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Jn  2030,  is  not  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  other 
three  Evangelists.  He  nearly  always  uses  it  of 
the  presence  of  God.  Other  prepositions  em- 
ployed are  iiri,  (6.w)eva.vT<.,  and  ivavrlov). — 1,  The 
value  of  a  religion  is  the  pledge  it  can  give  of 
the  presence  of  God.  In  the  heathen  lands 
round  Israel  the  Divine  Being  was  localized 
in  sacred  places  with  the  aid  of  idols.  But  the 
religion  of  Jehovah  was  rid  of  such  a  tendency 
through  the  work  of  the  prophets,  with  the  result 
that,  when  all  other  religions  in  the  Roman  Empire 
were  vulgarized  and  eviscerated  of  power,  Judaism 
remained  like  a  Samson  with  locks  unshorn,  with 
a  God  who  could  keep  His  own  secret,  and  with  a 
faith  still  pregnant  with  possibility.  True,  the 
Divine  presence  had  been  manifested,  according  to 
the  OT,  in  cloudy  pillar  and  burning  bush,  had, 
indeed,  been  localized  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
But  steadily  the  conception  of  God  had  been  clari- 
fied from  material  associations,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  was  done  may  be  gathered  from  Jer  7. 
So  thoroughly  did  the  moral  view  of  God  prevail, 
that  'the  Law  became  God's  real  presence  in 
Israel '  (Schultz,  OT  Theol.  i.  p.  354).  The  '  angel 
of  Jehovah,'  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
was  simply  'the  messenger'  (^5),  so  did  all 
intermediaries  dwindle  in  the  blaze  of  the  only 
God.  But  with  this  transcendence  came  aloofness. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Law  became  a  very  barrier 
between  God  and  His  people.  Even  those  who 
followed  hard  after  it,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  the 
rich  young  ruler,  thirsted  only  the  more  for  the 
living  God  (Mk  1017,  cf.  Ro  7a-13,  Gal  321"23).  On 
the  other  hand,  Greek  modes  of  thought,  already 
affected  by  Oriental  dualism,  represented  fully  in 
Philo,  but  also  anticipated  in  Palestinian  theology 
(cf.  Schiirer,  II.  iii.  §  33),  bridged  the  seeming  gulf 
by  theosophical  and  Gnostic  speculations.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Judaism  had  its  opportunity, 
it  failed  to  give  that  abiding  pledge  of  the  presence 
of  God  which  should  satisfy  heart,  mind,  and  con- 
science. Even  the  religions  of  Mithras  and  Isis, 
impure  though  the  latter  was,  had  a  vogue  in  the 
Empire  because  they  did  something  to  meet  the 
need  which  arose  between  the  barren  speculations 
and  brutal  superstitions  of  the  age. 

2.  At  this  psychological  moment  came  Jesus 
with  His  gospel  as  a  challenge  to  the  world  of  the 
presence  of  God.  St.  John  himself  expresses  this 
thought  no  more  decidedly,  though  much  more 
fully,  than  St.  Mark,  even  though  in  Mk  l1  vlbs 
ffeoO  is  a  secondary  reading.  The  common  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostolic  circle  may  be  summed  up  in 
He  l2  'God  .  .  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  in  his  Son.'  But  nowhere  is  the  thought 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  presence  of  God  set  forth 
with  such  sublime  effect  as  in  the  Prologue  to 
John's  Gospel :  '  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth'  (v.").  No  need  was  there  now  of  an 
impersonal  Word  or  impersonated  Wisdom,  as 
between  God  and  us  (Ph  29,  Col  28"19) ;  or  of  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies,  as  between  us  and  God  (He 
914,  Gal  22') ;  for  the  entire  gulf  between  God  the 
holy  and  us  the  sinful  has  been  bridged  in  Jesus 
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Christ  our  Lord  (2  Co  519,  Eph  24"7).  Thus  through 
Christ  our  access  to  the  Father  is  immediate  (Ito 
5-)  by  one  Spirit  (Eph  218).  'There  were  to  be  no 
more  finite  mediators  between  God  and  man  ;  no 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  alone  men  must  wor- 
ship ;  no  necessity  for  interposing  angels  to  inter- 
pret between  the  Divine  and  the  human.  Man 
was  himself  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  God,  and  was  to  experience  the  deep  con- 
viction that  heaven  and  earth  had  met  together ' 
(Matheson,  Growth  of  Spirit  of  Christianity,  i.  78). 
This  faith  that  through  Christ  a  man  is  always  in 
the  presence  of  God  as  a  child  in  his  father's  house 
was  based  on  (1)  the  testimony,  and  (2)  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus. 

(1)  By  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  meant  the  un- 
conscious impress  of  His  Personality.  It  is  evident, 
to  use  with  all  respect  a  familiar  phrase,  that  Jesus 
had  a  presence.  The  people  marvelled  because  He 
spoke  with  authority,  although  an  unlettered  man 
(Mt  728-  29,  Mk  62).  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire 
(Mk  35,  Lk  2261).  In  the  awe  of  His  presence  the 
Temple  -  courts  were  cleared,  and  the  tempest 
calmed  (Mk  ll15  651) ;  so  that  His  disciples  cried, 
'  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind 
and  the  sea  obey  him  ? '  (Mk  441).  He  drew  the  chil- 
dren to  Him,  and  cast  out  demons,  and  said,  '  If  I  by 
the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  come  upon  you'  (Lk  ll20).  These  impres- 
sions upon  His  contemporaries  simply  correspond 
-with  His  own  self-consciousness.  He  gave  up  the 
workshop  at  Nazareth  for  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  because  He  knew  Himself  as  God's  beloved 
Son  (Lk  322  41, 14).  His  first  address  in  the  synagogue 
is  not  recorded,  because  it  was  all  in  one  word, 
'  I  am  here '  (42X).  It  was  enough  for  the  disciples 
that  they  should  be  with  Him  (Mk  314).  It  was  the 
last  folly  of  the  Galilean  cities  (Mt  ll20fr-)  that  they 
did  not  believe  Him  for  the  works'  sake ;  and  of 
Jerusalem,  that  it  knew  not  the  day  of  its  visita- 
tion (Mt  2337,  Lk  1941ff-).  There  was  only  one 
legacy  He  had  to  leave,  and  that  alone  worth 
leaving,  His  spiritual  presence  (Mt  28'-'°,  Lk  2449), 
which  was  the  true  Shekinah  (Mt  1820,  cf.  '  Ubi 
sedent  duo  qui  legem  tractant,  Shekina  cum  illis 
est,'  PirkeAboth,  3  (Schultz,  ii.  67)).  The  difference 
in  this  respect  between  St.  John  and  the  Synoptists 
is  that  whereas  with  them  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
to  Himself  is  mostly  unconscious,  with  him  it  is 
altogether  self-conscious.  St.  John  never  fails  to 
lay  stress  on  the  autonomy  of  Jesus  (Moffatt  in 
Expos,  vi.  iii.  [1901]  469),  so  that,  even  psychologi- 
cally speaking,  He  is  not  of  the  world,  though  in  it. 

(2")  Thus  in  Jn.  the  testimony  of  Christ  Is  merged 
in  His  teaching.  He  speaks  of  His  own  presence  as 
living  water,  heavenly  bread,  light  and  life  to  a 
needy  world  (Jn  414  648  812  ll25).  To  keep  His  word 
is  to  keep  in  the  presence  of  God  as  He  Himself 
does  (1423  1510).  And  that  presence  is  an  inward 
abiding  which  nothing  outward  can  disturb  (162i  33). 
All  His  words  in  the  Synoptics  similarly  illustrate 
that — 

'  To  turn  aside  from  Him  is  hell, 
To  walk  with  Him  is  heaven.' 

Only  with  them  His  Person  is,  as  it  were,  so 
transparent  that  they  present  God  through  Jesus 
rather  than  in  Him,  and  we  are  left  to  draw  the 
Christian  inference  that  He  Himself  is  the  focus  of 
the  Father's  presence.  It  is  the  essential  nearness 
of  God  that  gives  all  significance  to  the  Beatitudes 
(Mt58-9),  to  the  teaching  on  prayer  (66-8),  to  the 
interpretation  of  worship  (Mk  78,  cf.  Jn  433),  to  the 
illustrations  from  nature  (Mt  1029),  to  the  exhorta- 
tions against  anxiety  (Lk  1230"32),  towards  watch- 
fulness (vv.35-  3e),  against  covetousness  (vv.20,21), 
towards  compassion  (Mt  1040"43).  The  sphere  in 
which  all  the  teaching  moves,  which  makes  it 
simple  and  intimate  to  the  heart,  and  transcendent 


in  its  appeal  and  its  authority,  is  the  presence  of 
God  the  Father,  the  truth  that — 

'  Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet, 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.' 

But  the  immanence  of  God  reaches  a  further 
stage  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Not  only  does  Jesus 
bring  God  close  into  His  world,  as  if  ovpavbs  meant 
the  atmosphere  one  breathes  rather  than  the  firma- 
ment above  (cf.  rd  7reTen»d  rod  ovpavov,  Mt  626  etc.), 
but,  according  to  Jesus,  God  is  immanent  in  the 
human  nature  that  makes  room  for  Him.  This  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  (a)  relationship  (Mk  330,  Mt 
51B-44,  Jn  l12),  (b)  identification  (Mt  1040  2540),  (c)  in- 
dwelling ( Jn  1416- 17).  This  last  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  order  to  give  His  own  out- 
look to  all  disciples,  Jesus  promised  His  other  self, 
the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  in  whose  company  and 
through  whose  intercession  we  live  on  the  plane  of 
sons,  not  only  being  in  the  Father's  presence,  but 
He  being  present  in  us.  Although  this  doctrine  is 
fully  allowed  for  by  the  Synoptists  (Mt  1020,  Lk 
2449),  it  is  the  special  contribution  of  St.  John. 
'  Jesus  answered,  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  word  :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him  ' 
(Jn  1423).  From  different  points  of  view  it  may  be 
said  that  Jesus  enjoyed  the  presence  of  God,  that 
He  was  that  presence,  and  that  He  gave  it.  This 
threefold  presence  is  really  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

3.  What  then  are  we  to  gather  from  all  this  but 
that,  according  to  Christianity,  Christ  as  God  in- 
carnate is  the  pledge  that  God  is  present,  not  only 
Creator-like  in  the  universe,  but  Father-like  in  the 
believing  heart  and  the  consecrated  life  ?  That  is 
really  the  meaning  of  His  exhibition  of  Cod  in 
human  life,  and  the  impartation  of  His  own  Spirit. 
And  our  safeguard  against  the  errors  of  Pantheism 
and  of  all  such  systems  as  tend  to  merge  the 
Divine  in  the  human  instead  of  moulding  the 
human  by  the  Divine,  is  to  be  found  in  one  small 
but  significant  phrase,  '  4v  XpioTy.'  The  Christian 
consciousness  must  always  testify  with  a  modern 
thinker  (W.  S.  Palmer,  An  Agnostic's  Progress) : 
'  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  God,  I  found  God  not 
only  looking  through  my  eyes  but  looking  into 
them.'  It  is  among  a  people  redeemed  from  their 
sins  and  consecrated  to  service  that  God  will  taber- 
nacle (cricyiiJHrei)  as  an  abiding  presence  (Shekinah, 
fr.  p?  'abide').  And  when  the  brotherhood  is 
perfected,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  Temple  (Rev 
213-22"27).  The  revelation  of  God  immanent  in  a 
redeemed  humanity  is  the  ideal  towards  which 
Christianity  points  (Eph  1-3,  Col  l9"20,  cf.  2  P  313, 
Jn  1720-23),  and  to  which  it  is  slowly  moving,  but 
only  by  outgrowing  many  misconceptions  and 
leaving  them  behind.  See,  further,  Schultz,  OT 
Theol.  i.  353 f.,  ii.  7-11;  artt.  'Ark  of  the 
Covenant,'  'Shekinah'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theol.  i.  95  tf.  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jestis,  §  3, 
ch.  2  ;  Westcott  on  Jn  14-17). 

4.  Christian  history  has  been  a  long  series  of  endeavours  to 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  Divine  presence.  Kirst  it  wa3 
caught  into  Jewish  preconceptions,  and  projected  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Parousia.  This  had  its  effect  on  the  inmost 
circle  of  Christian  writers  with  the  exception  of  St.  John,  and 
on  most  of  the  early  Fathers  except  for  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
With  all  its  inspiration  of  hope,  it  must  have  tended  to  obscure 
the  truth  that  God  is  present  through  the  working  of  His  Spirit 
in  the  individual  and  in  society,  in  the  unfolding  of  truth  and 
the  employments  of  love. 

Under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  in  the  Gentile  world, 
the  Divine  presence  has  been  treated  as  a  metaphysical  sub- 
stance, and  at  last  identified  with  the  elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (see  Art.  ii.),  after  consecration.  This  sacerdotal  view 
was  virtually  accepted  by  the  time  of  Cyprian,  who  wrote  (Ep. 
lxiii.  17) :  '  The  passion  of  the  Lord  is  the  sacrifice  we  offer.' 
The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  became  the  keystone  of  the 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  and  was  maintained  as  a  theory,  by  means 
of  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  Realism,  whose  greatest  ex- 
ponent was  Thomas  Aquinas.  As  far  as  English  thought  is 
concerned,  it  crumbled  under  the  dialectic  of  John  Wyclif 
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(Lechler,  Life  of  Wycliffe,  p.  351),  and  by  the  discovery  made 
by  simple  men,  during  the  next  two  centuries,  of  the  spiritual 
presence  mediated  through  the  NT  in  their  own  experience. 

The  Docetic  views  of  Christ's  Person,  however,  which  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  invested  Him  with  apocalyptic  splendours 
at  the  cost  of  all  human  sympathies,  called  for  still  other  means 
of  allaying  the  hunger  of  the  religious  imagination.  'The 
remedy  was  found  in  the  reverence  of  the  image,  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  symbol  for  reality.  Gradually  that  Church, 
which  had  tried  to  centre  its  affections  on  an  absent  Lord, 
found  that  its  affections  must  be  rekindled  by  the  mediation  of 
some  earthly  form.  It  had  dismissed  from  its  thoughts  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  presence ;  it  must  regain  that  presence  through 
the  intervention  of  material  agencies.  It  must  find  it  in  the 
water  of  Baptism,  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  Communion,  in  the 
act  of  ordination,  in  the  relics  of  saints,  in  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  in  the  heart  of  monasteries,  and  in  the  walls  of  con- 
secrated cathedrals.  It  must  see  it  in  the  figure  of  a  visible 
cross,  in  the  monuments  raised  to  a  celestial  hierarchy,  in  the 
observance  of  festivals  in  memory  of  the  sainted  dead,'  above 
all  in  apotheosis  of  the  Virgin  Mother  (Matheson,  op.  cit.  i.  322). 
In  the  meantime,  as  applied  to  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  doctrine  of  the  presence  stamped  infallibility  upon  the 
Councils,  and  finally  upon  the  Pope.  While  with  J.  H.  Newman 
it  signified  the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  development  throughout 
the  centuries,  '  being  the  germination,  growth,  and  perfection 
of  some  living  or  apparent  truth  in  the  minds  of  men  during  a 
sufficient  period'  (Development  of  Doctrine,  p.  37). 

But  while  the  popular  religion  found  the  presence  in  the 
images  and  relics,  and  ecclesiastical  speculations  discovered  it 
in  the  Conciliar  assemblies  and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
there  was  a  parallel  movement  known  as  Mysticism,  which 
found  the  real  presence  in  the  soul.  To  the  French  mystics, 
greatest  of  whom  was  St.  Bernard  of  the  12th  century,  the 
presence  of  God  was  the  obverse  side  of  their  own  absence  from 
the  world.  The  Germans  Eckhart  and  Tauler,  the  Dutch 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  others  took  up  the  theme,  and  wove  it 
into  a  kind  of  new  Stoicism,  by  way  of  purification,  illumina- 
tion, and  union.  'They  taught  (following  Thomas  Aquinas) 
that  the  soul  can  even  here  upon  earth  so  receive  God  within 
itself  as  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest  sense  the  vision  of  His  being,  and 
dwell  in  heaven  itself '  (Harnack,  Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of  Dogma, 
p.  440).  This '  practice  of  the  presence  of  God '  (Brother  Lawrence) 
was  the  religious  side  of  the  preparation  for  Luther  and  his 
gospel  for  the  people.  He  taught  that  Christianity  was  not  a 
matter  of  consent  to  doctrine,  as  with  the  scholastics ;  or  a 
method  of  losing  oneself  in  the  eternal,  as  with  the  mystics ; 
but  realizing  the  Divine  presence  as  found  through  faith  in 
Christ  in  '  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man.'  Luther,  commenting 
in  his  pointed  way  on  Gal  21*,  says  :  '  Faith  is,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  creative  of  Divinity,  not,  of  course,  in  the  substance 
of  God,  hut  in  ourselves.'  And  again:  'When  we  truly  say 
that  He  is  Christ,  we  mean  that  He  was  given  for  us,  without 
any  works  of  ours,  has  won  for  us  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has 
made  us  children  of  God  .  so  that  we  might  become  lords  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth — that  is  faith '  (Erl.  ed.  13,  251 ; 
Herrmann,  Communion  with  God,  p.  125).  The  primary 
authority  of  the  inward  witness  thus  established  by  Luther  has 
been  most  fully  apprehended  for  practical  purposes  by  George 
Fox  and  his  followers.  A  bright  example  was  John  Woolman 
(b.  1720),  who,  in  taking  his  stand  against  prevailing  customs 
sanctioned  by  the  Church,  records  in  his  diary  (ch.  4) :  '  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  so  covered  me  at  times  that  my  way  was  made 
easier  than  I  expected.'  And  this  independent  standpoint,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  has  found  poetical  expression  in  Lowell, 
Whittier,  and,  in  a  fashion,  Whitman.  John  Wesley,  too, 
coming  from  his  earlier  devotion  to  Mysticism  to  his  doctrine  of 
assurance,  repeated  the  experience  of  Luther,  and,  by  means  of 
an  evangelical  theology,  helped  men  to  see  that  humanity  is 
the  proper  organ  of  the  Divine  presence.  This  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  modern  reformers  and  philanthropists,  but  the 
full  bearings  of  this  truth  have  not  yet  been  realized  by  the 
churches.  A  new  vindication  of  the  soul's  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  has  been  undertaken  by  A.  Ritschl  and  his  disciples — 
Harnack,  Herrmann,  and  the  rest.  With  them  the  Divine  Man 
Jesus,  separated  from  every  ceremony,  doctrine,  or  dream, 
vouches  for  the  inward  presence  of  God  to  the  soul  that 
believes.  By  their  theory  of  value-judgments  they  throw  the 
whole  proof  of  the  presence  of  God  upon  the  faculties  of  the 
soul. 

Literature. — Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  or  Outlines ;  Mathe- 
son, Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity  ;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in 
Mod.  Theol.,  bk.  i. ;  Herrmann,  Communion  with  God ;  Imita- 
tion of  Christ ;  John  Woolman's  Journal ;  J.  Campbell  Whit- 
tier, Poems ;  Stopford  Brooke,  Christ  in  Mod.  Life  ;  Watson, 
Inspiration  of  our  Faith,  274  ;  Moore,  From  Advent  to  Advent, 
63,  9S ;  D.  Young,  Crimson  Book,  237  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Mystery 
of  Iniquity,  277.  A.  NORMAN   ROWLAND. 

PRESENTATION  (in  the  Temple)  (Lk  222"40).— 
When  St.  Paul  had  mentioned  (Gal  44)  the  sending 
forth  of  the  Son  of  God  into  our  world,  he  spoke 
of  it  in  two  stages,  'born  of  a  woman,'  'born 
under  the  law '  (RV) ;  and  in  both  those  acts  or 
stages  the  Pauline  Evangelist  St.  Luke  is  able  and 
careful  in  his  history  of  Jesus  to  exhibit  Him.  To 
the  narrative  of  His  nativity  accordingly  he  sub- 


joins (Lk  221)  a  notice  of  His  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day,  in  obedience  to  Gn  IT1- ;  and  now  on 
the  fortieth  day  He  is  brought  to  Jerusalem  to  be 
offered  or  presented  (RV,  Trapao-Tijo-ai)  to  the  Lord, 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  requirements  of  Ex  132 
(freely  quoted  in  v.23)  and  Nu  3.  12.  18.  Along  with 
the  rite  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Child  there  was 
fulfilled  on  the  same  occasion  another  for  the 
Purification  of  the  Mother ;  but  we  shall  consider 
that  afterwards. 

1.  The  law  as  to  the  Child  is  described  in  OT  as 
having  its  origin  in  Egypt.  From  patriarchal 
times,  indeed,  the  firstborn  had  been  the  priest  in 
the  family  ;  but  a  new  obligation  was  laid  on  the 
firstborn  in  Israel  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Exodus.  "When  God  sent  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  the 
Divine  message  to  the  king  ran,  '  Israel  is  my 
son,  even  my  firstborn  :  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him 
go  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  firstborn '  (Ex  422,  2;i). 
Pharaoh  refused.  Nine  successive  plagues  were 
sent  on  him  in  vain.  The  time  had  come  for  the 
execution  of  God's  threatening.  The  Lord  was  to 
pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  to  execute  the 
judgment.  Israel  was  not  so  guilty  as  her  op- 
pressors ;  but  neither  could  she  stand  before  God 
if  once  He  were  angry ;  and  God  provided  for  her 
in  the  Paschal  lamb  a  victim  under  which  each 
Israelite  household  that  would  believe  His  word 
and  keep  His  commandment  might  find  shelter. 
'By  faith  they  kept  the  passover  and  the  sprinkling 
of  blood  '  (He  ll28) ;  but  in  token  that  their  firstborn 
had  been  due  to  death  and  rescued  by  God's  mercy, 
all  the  firstborn  ('every  male  that  openeth  the 
womb ')  were  to  be  sanctified  to  Him  (Nu  8IT).  God 
might  have  slain  each,  or  kept  him  for  His  own 
especial  service.  He  would  not  slay  him  :  He  per- 
mitted him  (and  required  him)  to  be  redeemed  (Ex 
1313-15).  Instead  of  the  firstborn,  however,  God 
took  for  the  service  of  His  sanctuary  the  tribe  of 
Levi  (Nu  312  814'18),  requiring,  at  the  time  of  this 
substitution,  that  as  many  firstborn  as  there  were 
in  Israel  in  excess  of  the  number  of  the  Levites 
must  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  five  shekels 
for  each  one  (Nu  344"51).  Afterwards  (Nu  1815- 16), 
every  firstborn  son  must  be  presented  and  redeemed 
by  the  payment  of  this  amount.  Our  Lord  might 
have  claimed  exemption,  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  just 
as  afterwards  when  they  asked  Him  to  pay  the 
Temple  rate  He  declared,  '  Therefore  the  sons  are 
free'  (Mt  1726  RV).  But  He  came  not  to  claim 
exemptions  but  to  share  our  burdens,  carry  our 
sorrows,  take  away  our  sins,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  Law  (Gal  4). 
He  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Jit  2028) ; 
and  '  thus  it  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ' 
(315).  Moreover,  by  being  thus  redeemed  from  the 
personal  obligation  of  serving  in  the  Temple,  His 
love  to  it,  which  at  His  next  visit  to  it  He  was  to 
manifest  (Lk  249  RV),  and  His  zeal  for  it  which 
devoured  Him  (Jn  217),  were  brought  into  clearer 
light.  They  were  not  of  constraint,  but  willing. 
Still,  the  leading  thought  in  the  history  of  His 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  is  that  of  His  having 
come  '  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled '  (Lk 
2122-24  2444),  '  and  that  the  whole  life  of  the  God- 
man  on  earth  might  present  a  realization  of  that 
ideal  depicted  in  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  OT ' 
(Oosterzee). 

The  act  of  presenting  Him  would  be  performed 
by  Joseph  (Ex  1315)  as  the  putative  father,  at  once 
the  shield  of  Mary  and  the  protector  of  her  child 
(Lk  323) ;  not  by  the  Virgin,  as  Cornelius  a  Lapide 
assumes,  although  there  is  some  beauty  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  five  shekels,  which  constituted 
the  redemption  money,  as  '  symbolizing  the  Five 
Wounds  at  the  price  whereof  Christ  redeemed  the 
race  of  man'  (Com.  in  loc).     The  Law  does  not 
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seem  to  have  prescribed  any  particular  time  for 
the  redemption  of  the  firstborn,  but  many  fathers 
would  doubtless  act  as  Joseph  did,  and  perform  the 
rite  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Law  for  the  sacrifice 
of  his  wife's  purification.  There  is  hardly  time  for 
the  visit  of  the  ^Vise  Men,  the  Flight  into  Evypt, 
and  the  Return  thence,  between  the  Birth  of  Christ 
and  His  Presentation  in  the  Temple  ;  moreover,  a 
public  service  at  Jerusalem  would  have  been  fraught 
with  danger  after  the  inquiries  of  the  Magi  had 
aroused  the  jealous  fears  of  Herod.  But  neither  is 
there  any  need  for  supposing  that  the  Wise  Men's 
visit  came  so  soon  after  the  Nativity.  '  From  two 
years  old  and  under'  (Mt  216)  was  the  age  which 
Herod  supposed  the  newborn  'King  of  the  Jews' 
might  be.  Mary's  availing  herself  of  the  permis- 
sion, as  a  poor  woman,  to  offer  the  two  doves 
instead  of  the  costlier  lamb  is  not  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  the  gold  offered  by  the  Wise  Men  was 
at  her  disposal  :  while  St.  Luke's  mention  of  the 
Holy  Family  returning  into  Galilee  and  Nazareth 
(Lk  239)  is  of  the  nature  of  a  foreshortening,  and 
does  not  imply  that  no  event  intervened  between 
the  Presentation  and  the  journey  to  the  North. 

2.  The  Purification  of  Mary,  besides  synchronizing 
with  the  Presentation  of  her  Son,  was  an  event 
belonging  to  the  same  moral  and  religious  category. 
It  also  was  an  act  of  a  humble-minded  and  becoming 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  under  which  she 
lived.  St.  Jerome  alone  among  the  Fathers  was 
-of  opinion  that  in  her  case  too  it  was  strictly 
obligatory,  not,  of  course,  on  account  of  any  sin 
on  her  part,  her  conception  of  the  Child  being 
spotless  and  holy  (Lk  l26"35)  and  an  act  of  obedience 
to  Almighty  God ;  but  ceremonially  because,  the 
Birth  being  a  real  one,  she  had  touched  things 
which  involved  ceremonial  uncleanness.  Whether 
St.  Jerome  is  right,  or  the  other  Fathers  (for  the 
discussion  see  Cornelius  a  Lapide),  and  whether  or 
not  she  might  have  claimed  exemption,  she  is  to  be 
praised  for  not  doing  so,  but  quietly  and  humbly 
accepting  the  law  binding  on  ordinary  mothers, 
and  being  willing,  as  her  Son  will  also  be,  to  be 
reckoned  with  transgressors  (Mk  1528,  Lk  2237).  It 
was  enough  for  her,  as  it  would  be  enough  for  Him, 
that  God  knew. 

The  reading  adopted  in  the  R V  (Lk  222) , '  the  days  of  their  (not 
'her'  AV)  purification,'  has  the  highest  MS  authority,  and  is 
that  expressly  of  Origen  and  Cyril :  it  is  explained  when  we 
remember  that  while  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  was  directly 
that  of  the  mother  only,  Joseph  and  the  Child  could  hardly  help 
— especially  while  living  in  such  circumstances  as  were  theirs  at 
Bethlehem — contracting  a  like  defilement,  in  the  legal  sense,  by 
contact  with  her.  Our  Lord,  all  holy  from  the  first,  -a-as  often 
to  be  so  defiled  (Lk  151 19').  He  regarded  it  as  His  glory,  not 
His  shame. 

The  legal  ordinance  (Lv  12)  appointed  that  a 
woman  who  had  borne  a  man  child  should  be  (cere- 
monially) unclean  for  seven  days ;  for  three  and 
thirty  days  more  she  might  touch  no  hallowed 
thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary.  Then,  on 
the  fortieth  day,  she  must  bring  '  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  for  a  burnt-offering  (expressive  of  de- 
votion), and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove  for 
a  sin-offering  (a  testimony,  St.  Jerome  says,  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin),  unto  the  door  of 
the  tent  of  meeting,  unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall 
offer  it  before  the  Lord,  and  make  atonement  for 
her ;  and  she  shall  be  cleansed  from  the  fountain 
of  her  blood.  And  if  her  means  suffice  not 

for  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  take  two  turtle-doves 
or  two  young  pigeons ;  the  one  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, the  other  for  a  sin-offering.'  The  Virgin's 
humility  appears  in  her  availing  herself  of  this 
merciful  provision  ;  she  disdained  not  to  admit 
her  poverty  ;  we  may  be  sure  she  did  not  (as  some, 
thinking  to  exalt  her,  have  imagined)  assume  a 
false  appearance  of  it :  even  if  Joseph  and  she  had 
not  been  extremely  poor  before,  the  expenses  of  the 


journey  to  Bethlehem,  and  of  living  there  six  weeks, 
and  the  five  shekels  for  the  Child,  could  not  have 
failed  to  make  deep  inroads  on  their  purse.  The 
order  of  the  combined  rites  would  be  as  follows  : — 
(1)  The  Holy  Family  would  come  into  the  hall  of 
the  unclean,  and  stand  there.  (2)  Then  would  be 
offered  the  dove  for  her  sin-offering,  and  perhaps 
they  would  be  sprinkled  with  the  lustral  water  and 
the  ashes  of  the  heifer  (Nu  19").  (3)  Then  the  Child 
would  be  presented.  And  lastly,  (4)  the  other  dove 
would  be  offered  in  sign  of  Mary's  thanksgiving  and 
self-devotion  to  God.  The  Virgin  would  not  go 
further — even  when  she  had  been  cleansed — than 
the  Court  of  the  Women. 

The  Evangelist's  use  of  the  words  'parents'  (v. 27)  and  'father 
and  mother '  (v.33)  have  been  urged  as  evidence  that  '  the  idea 
of  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  has  not  penetrated  to 
this  part  of  the  legendary  materials  here  collected  together' 
(Schmidt  and  Holzendorff,  Short  Protestant  Commentary) ;  to 
which  we  may  answer  that  he  would  have  been  a  poor  redactor 
who,  having  transcribed  ch.  i.,  did  not  observe  an  inconsistency 
of  this  kind,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Third  Gospel  is  marked 
by  its  homogeneity  (see  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  bom  at  Bethlehem !). 
The  explanation  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  lies  deep  in  the 
principle  which  led  our  Lord,  sinless  Himself  (2  Co  521),  to  accept 
the  lot  of  sinners,  and  lay  this  lot  also  on  His  blessed  Mother ; 
and  further,  that  His  glory  was  not  to  be  manifested  till  the 
time  appointed  of  the  Father.  Till  then,  whatever  brief  epiph- 
anies there  might  be  were  only  for  the  favoured  few.  Even 
the  Transfiguration  was  to  be  told  to  no  man  till  the  Son  of 
Man  was  risen  from  the  dead.  The  facts  were  secure  in  the 
hearts  of  sufficient  witnesses  (Lk  2J9- 51) ;  they  would  come  forth 
in  due  time.  More  especially,  His  birth  of  a  Virgin  Mother — 
told  as  it  was  to  be  by  two  Evangelists  (Mt  V»-v>,  Lk  126-38),  and 
always  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Church— was  not  a  thing  to  be 
communicated  to  unbelieving  ears  and  scoffing  tongues ;  even 
when  His  claim  to  have  come  down  out  of  heaven  was  contrasted 
with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  known  facts  of  His  origin  as 
Man  (Jn  64'-,  Mt  135&).  The  feeling  of  the  Early  Church  upon 
the  subject  is  expressed  in  a  famous  passage  of  St.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  (e.  110) :  '  Hidden  from  the  prince  of  this  world  were 
the  virginity  of  Mary,  and  her  child-bearing,  and  likewise  also 
the  death  of  the  Lord — three  mysteries  to  be  cried  aloud — the 
which  were  wrought  in  the  silence  of  God '  (ad  Ephes.  19). 

Both  the  Purification  of  Mary  and  the  Presenta- 
tion of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple  are  commemorated 
on  the  2nd  of  February  (Candlemas).  Baronius 
says  that  the  Church  at  Rome  was  led  to  the 
institution  of  this  Feast  in  order  to  supersede  the 
Lupercalia,  the  observances  connected  wherewith 
were  of  an  extremely  immoral  as  well  as  idolatrous 
character.     See,  further,  artt.  Anna  and  Simeon. 

James  Cooper. 

PRESS.— See  Crowd  and  Multitude. 

PRICE  OF  BLOOD  (n^  atytaros,  Mt  276).—  An 
expression  used  by  the  priests  of  the  Temple  in 
reference  to  the  money  Judas  Iscariot  had  received 
for  the  betrayal  of  his  Master.  The  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  were  the  price  of  a  traitor's  service,  and 
so  ultimately  the  price  of  a  man's  head ;  and 
though  the  priests  were  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dastardly  deed  by  putting  the  betrayed  Man 
to  death,  they  still  regarded  with  feelings  of 
disgust  and  abhorrence  the  money  paid  for  His 
betrayal.  It  had  been  soiled  by  the  hands  of  a 
traitor,  and  associated  with  blood  -  guiltiness  of 
a  kind  that  they  had  no  desire  to  share.  They 
would  neither  accept  it  for  themselves,  when  Judas 
offered  to  restore  it,  nor,  when  flung  down  in  the 
sanctuary,  did  they  regard  it  as  fit  for  the  holy 
uses  of  the  Temple.  An  appropriate  use  was  found 
for  it  in  the  purchase  of  ground  outside  the  walls 
for  the  burial  of  strangers  to  Jerusalem.  (For  the 
story  of  Judas'  end,  and  the  divergent  account  in 
Ac  l18- 19,  see  Akeldama,  Judas  Iscariot). 

The  reasoning  of  the  Temple  priests  here  has 
been  usually  condemned  as  a  piece  of  pious  hypoc- 
risy, implying  a  display  of  honourable  diffidence 
that  stands  in  suspicious  contrast  with  their 
previous  dealings  with  the  traitor.  If  the  money 
was  soiled,  who  was  responsible,  if  not  those  who 
had  taken  it  (perhaps  directly  from  the  Temple- 
treasury)  and  sent  it  on  its  dastardly  mission  ? 
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Why  should  they,  who  had  paid  the  price  of  blood, 
scruple  about  taking  it  back  ?  '  If  it  was  sinful  to 
put  back  the  price  of  blood  in  the  sacred  treasury, 
how  was  it  any  more  permissible  to  take  it  out  ?  ' 
(Calvin,  NT  Com.).  This  is  rather  a  one-sided 
judgment.  It  is  true,  their  manifestation  of 
scrupulous  feeling  was  somewhat  belated  :  it  would 
have  become  them  better  to  have  no  dealings 
whatever  with  Judas.  But  we  may  still  give  them 
the  credit  for  the  wish  to  be  as  little  as  possible 
involved  in  the  crime  of  treachery.  In  point  of 
fact,  people  will  make  use  of  a  traitor  who  have 
no  love  for  traitors.  In  this  case  the  compact 
made  with  Judas  was  very  much  more  dishonour- 
able on  his  side  than  on  theirs ;  for  they  were 
sworn  enemies  of  Christ,  he  a  professed  friend. 
The  priests  might  believe  the  money  was  well 
spent  on  their  part,  though  ill  gotten  on  his.  The 
curse  of  treachery  was  now  associated  with  it,  and 
would  help  to  intensify  their  loathing  when  they 
spoke  of  it  as  the  price  of  blood.  It  was  unhallowed 
gain  ;  and  they  could  use  it  only  for  some  purpose 
less  sacred  than  those  connected  with  the  Temple, 
and  in  which  they  themselves  had  no  profit.  We 
may  compare  with  this  scruple  of  the  priests  the 
similar  feeling  manifested  by  David  in  a  contrasted 
case  (2  S  2314"17).  When  the  three  mighty  men  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  brought  the  king  a  draught 
of  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  he  scrupled 
to  drink  it,  because  it  was  so  closely  associated 
with  the  blood  of  the  men  who  had  risked  their 
lives  to  procure  it.  It  had  been  procured  at  the 
price  of  blood,  and  he  could  not  use  it  in  the 
common  way.  It  was  hallowed  by  the  sacrifice 
associated  with  it,  just  as  the  blood-money  in 
Judas'  hands  was  tainted  and  defiled  by  a  betrayal 
equivalent  to  murder. 

Literature. — See  under  Judas  Iscariot,  but  esp.  Ker,  Serm. 

i-  293.  j.  Dick  Fleming. 

PRIDE. — The  condemnation  of  pride  has  always 
been  very  pronounced  in  Christian  thought.  It  is 
one  of  the  faults  most  distinctly  incompatible  with 
the  ethics  of  the  NT.  Certain  other  systems  of 
religion  have  not  so  strenuously  combated  this 
feeling.  In  fact,  some  may  not  unreasonably  be 
regarded  as  having  contributed  to  its  indulgence. 
An  elementary  attribute  in  the  Christian  conception 
of  character  is  humility. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  for  '  pride ' 
(vTrepr)<l>avta)  occurs  only  once  in  the  recorded  con- 
versations of  our  Lord,  and  the  adj.  '  proud ' 
(iirepricpapos)  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Lk  l51). 
In  Mk  J-2  pride  is  classed  as  one  of  the  things 
which  defile  a  man.  It  is  in  the  positive  pre- 
cepts and  general  example  and  teaching  of  the 
Master  that  we  find  the  principles  which  have 
made  pride  so  repugnant  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Chief  of  all  these  forces  is  the  example 
of  our  Lord's  own  life.  The  Incarnation  was  itself 
the  most  transcendent  exhibition  of  humility.  In 
it  men  saw  their  Lord  counting  it  not  a  prize  to  be 
on  an  equality  with  God,  emptying  Himself,  and 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant.  In  the  essential 
abasement  of  this  earthly  life  He  humbled  Himself 
to  the  particular  extremes  of  endurance  of  per- 
sonal ill-treatment  and  obedience  even  unto  death. 
Henceforth  lowliness  of  station  and  self-forgetting 
passivity  ^ere  consecrated  by  the  Divine  example. 
In  the  same  degree  the  possessors  of  power  and 
place  were  taught  the  limitations  and  responsi- 
bilities of  their  position,  and  shown  the  insensate 
evil  of  scornfully  regarding  men  of  inferior  circum- 
stances. 

2.  Before  the  Birth  of  Christ  this  characteristic 
of  His  mission  was  heralded  in  Mary's  song.  She 
who  described  herself  as  a  handmaiden  of  low 
estate  could  rejoice  that  in  the  coming  Kingdom  the 


proud  would  be  scattered  in,  or  by  (Lk  l51  KVm), 
the  disposition  of  their  hearts.  Princes  would  be 
brought  down,  and  rich  men  sent  empty  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  low  degree  would  be 
exalted,  and  the  hungry  abundantly  satisfied.  The 
Magnificat  proclaimed  the  truths  that  whilst  poverty 
and  obscurity  are  not  bars  to  acceptance  with  God, 
there  are  evils  peculiarly  belonging  to  high  rank 
which  utterly  disqualify. 

3.  The  Temptation  (Mt  4>n  H  Lk  41;13)  was  largely 
an  attempt  to  work  on  feelings  of  pride  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  He  was  urged  to  prove  His  superiority 
to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  humanity  by  a  self- 
glorifying  triumph  over  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
Tempter  strove  to  make  Him  do  so  either  (1)  by 
providing  for  His  special  physical  needs,  or  (2)  by 
a  public  display  of  His  might.  In  the  offer  (3)  of 
universal  sovereignty,  the  lures  of  authority  and 
glory  were  especially  emphasized. 

4.  In  His  definite  teaching  our  Lord  laid  especial 
stress  on  the  virtues  of  humility  and  lowliness  of 
mind  as  fundamental  requisites  in  His  loyal  fol- 
lowers. The  Beatitude  of  the  meek  struck  the 
dominant  keynote  in  this  respect.  Men  were 
invited  to  learn  of  Him,  for  He  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart  (Mt  ll29).  His  disciples  could  apply 
to  Him  the  prophetic  description  that  He  was 
meek  (Mt  215).  More  than  once  He  seems  to  have 
uttered  the  apothegm,  'Whosoever  shall  exalt  him- 
self shall  be  humbled,  and  whosoever  shall  humble 
himself  shall  be  exalted'  (Mt  2312,  Lk  14"  18"). 
Various  specific  forms  of  pride  were  rebuked  and 
cautioned  against. 

(1)  Several  times  our  Lord  severely  censured- 
exhibitions  of  spiritual  pride.  This  vice  called 
forth  peculiar  indignation  and  detestation  in  Him. 
The  religious  ostentation  of  the  Pharisees  was 
unsparingly  reprobated.  The  types  are  eternally 
stigmatized  who  can  thank  God  they  are  not  as 
others  are,  who  from  the  heights  of  their  own  com-  1 
placency  can  look  down  on  the  supposed  inferior  / 
spirituality  of  their  fellows  (Lk  189ft;) ;  who  parade  I 
in  public  places  their  devotions  (Mt  65) ;  who  do 
all  their  works  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  obtrude 
their  religious  symbols  (Mt  235) ;  who  for  a  pre- 
tence make  long  prayers  (Lk  2047).  This  species  of 
religious  self-satisfaction,  of  spurious  spirituality, 
elicited  the  scathing  invective  of  Christ  in  an  alto- 
gether unparalleled  degree.  He  declared  that  the 
publicans  and  harlots  went  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  before  such  proud  professors  (Mt  2131). 

(2)  The  strictures  our  Lord  passed  on  the  racial 
pride  of  the  Jews  drew  against  Him  their  fiercest 
anger.  He  showed  how  vain  were  their  boasted 
privileges  when  He  proclaimed  that  many  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  from  all  quarters  of 
the  earth,  but  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  rejected 
(Mt812).  He  tried  to  make  them  realize  from  their 
own  Scriptures  the  futility  of  their  reliance  on 
descent,  by  referring  to  the  favour  shown  Naaman 
the  Syrian  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (Lk  425ff-)- 
The  parables  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt 
20lff-)  and  of  the  Householder's  rebellious  servants 
(2133ff-)  were  plainly  intended  to  make  His  hearers 
see  how  little  worth  was  in  their  lofty  pretensions 
as  the  children  of  Abraham — the  chosen  people. 

(3)  Intellectual  haughtiness  was  also  decidedly 
condemned  by  Christ.  The  inclination  that  springs 
from  the  consciousness  of  ability  or  learning  to 
scornfully  depreciate  those  of  more  meagre  mental 
equipment,  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  forms  of 
pride.  To  it  certain  natures  fall  victims  who 
would  consider  family  pretensions  or  religious 
assumptions  of  superiority  vulgar  and  discredit- 
able. Many  who  would  loathe  the  commonly 
recognized  vaingloriousness  of  the  Pharisees  are 
dangerously  near  sharing  in  the  mental  arrogance 
which  prompted  the  latter  to  sneer,  '  This  multi- 
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tude  which  knoweth  not  the  law  are  accursed' 
(Jn  749). 

The  tendency  to  indulge  in  lofty  contempt  from  the  'intel- 
lectual throne '  is  strikingly  portrayed  in  Tennyson's  Palace  of 
Art— 

•  O  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 
I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 
That  range  on  yonder  plain.' 

All  such  disdainfulness  for  the  simple  and  un- 
learned was  impressively  forbidden  by  Christ's 
warning,  '  See  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones '  (Mt  1810 ;  cf.  a  striking  sermon  by  Bp. 
Boyd  Carpenter  on  '  The  Dangers  of  Contempt  ). 
Again,  our  Lord  bore  witness  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  simplicity  and  innocence,  as  opposed  to 
superciliousness  and  pride,  when  He  said  of  the 
little  children,  '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
(Lk  1816),  and  added  that  the  only  attitude  which 
qualified  for  admission  was  that  of  a  little  child. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  dispositions  of 
receptivity  and  absence  of  hard  preconceptions  are 
insisted  on  by  scientists  as  prime  requisites  for  the 
student  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

(4)  The  pride  that  comes  from  the  enjoyment  of 
high  official  or  social  rank  was  discountenanced  in 
one  of  the  most  surprising  actions  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  life — the  episode  of  the  Feet  -  washing 
(Jn  13).  It  was  a  vivid,  unforgetable  lesson  in  the 
duty  of  self-abasing  service.  No  one  who  then  was 
present  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  presuming 
on  privileges  of  position,  or  treating  subordinates 
with  selfish,  slighting  inconsiderateness.  The  im- 
agination of  succeeding  generations  has  been  in- 
tensely impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Son  of 
God  washing  the  travel-stained  feet  of  His  poor 
followers.  The  pride  that  jealously  exacts  sub- 
servience could  not  be  more  effectually  proscribed. 
The  homily  against  those  whose  self-importance 
made  them  claim  the  place  of  honour  at  entertain- 
ments (Lk  147ff•)  is  directed  against  the  same 
grandiose  assumptions.  This  social  arrogance  of 
the  Pharisees  was  one  of  the  points  in  our  Lord's 
indictment  of  them.  They  loved  the  chief  place 
at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues, 
and  to  be  called  Rabbi  (Mt  235ff-).  Any  tendency 
among  His  disciples  to  assume  lordship  was 
strictly,  tenderly  suppressed.  Once  He  called  them 
together  when  such  claims  were  mooted,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  how  among  the  outside 
Gentiles  there  were  those  who  lorded  it  and  exer- 
cised authority.  In  contrast  to  that  should  be 
their  practice.  Whoever  of  them  was  ambitious 
of  greatness  and  supremacy  could  attain  it  only 
along  the  lines  of  submissive  service  (Mt  202M-). 
They  had  Him  as  an  example,  who  came  not  to 
receive  service,  but  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
others,  even  to  the  point  of  giving  up  His  life  for 
them  (v.28).  They  were  not  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves titles  implying  mastership  (238- I0).  The 
question  of  leadership  among  them  was  met  by 
Christ  taking  a  little  child  and  placing  it  '  beside 
himself  '  (irap  eavrip),  and  saying  that  the  reception 
of  a  little  child  meant  the  reception  of  Himself  and 
of  His  Father  who  sent  Him  (Lk  946lr-)-  In  the 
light  of  how  so  stupendous  a  glory  was  to  be  won, 
their  own  shortsighted  strivings  after  precedence 
stood  exposed.  All  such  grasping  at  power  and 
place  was  a  contradiction  of  the  true  conception  of 
honour.  It  was  he  who  humbled  himself  as  a  little 
child  that  was  greatest  (Mt  184). 

S.  The  essential  vice  of  pride  was  glanced  at  in 
one  of  these  conversations  when  the  Master  said, 
'  All  ye  are  brethren '  (Mt  238).  Pride  is  an  injury 
to  the  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  it  is  disloyalty  in  the 
Christian  household  ;  it  is  a  breach  of  fellowship. 
The  selfish  despising  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  law  of  love.  It  cannot  coexist 
with  a  true-hearted  affection  for  all  men.     Pride  is 


self-centred,  and  plumes  itself  on  the  gap  between 
ourselves  and  those  beneath  us.  It  revels  in  the 
feeling  of  superiority.  Nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  than  this  to  the  self-sacrificing  love  which 
is  bent  on  raising  and  helping.  Pride  also  betrays 
a  lack  of  perception  as  to  our  own  true  position 
before  God.  It  reveals  an  undue  magnifying  of 
relative  differences. 

6.  The  word  '  pride '  is  often  used  in  another  and 
a  harmless  sense  which  may  imply  no  more  than  a 
fit  appreciation  of  benefits,  a  lofty  sense  of  honour, 
a  dignified  aloofness  that  will  not  stoop  to  what  is 
mean  or  defiling.  In  this  better  sense  Milton  can 
speak  of  '  modest  pride,'  and  Moore  deplore  the 
loss  of  the  'pride  of  former  days.'  The  distinction 
is  clear  between  this  pardonable  and  highly  useful 
feeling — a  feeling  which  may  be  accompanied  with 
real  humility — and  a  haughtiness  of  spirit,  a  con- 
temptuous looking  down  on  others,  a  selfish  glorying 
in  one's  own  superiority.  See  also  HUMILITY, 
Meekness. 

Literature. — Aristotle,  Nic.  Eth.  iv.  3  ;  Kant,  Met.  of  Eth. 
(Clark's  ed.),  241 ;  Liddon,  Univ.  Serm.  ii.  203,  £L»,  491 ;  Medd, 
The  One  Mediator,  416 ;  Alford,  Quebec  Chapel  Serm.  ii.  15 ; 
Stalker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  1 ;  Wickham  in  Oxford  Univ.  Serm. 
(ed.  Bebb),  332;  Bunyan,  Pilg.  Prog.,  Pt.  ii.  'The  Valley  of 
Humiliation ' ;  Longfellow's  'King  Robert  of  Sicily ' ;  Bp.  Magee, 
The  Gospel  and  the  Age  ('  Knowledge  without  Love '). 

W.  S.  Kerr. 

PRIEST.— 1.  The  Jewish  priests.— The  few  pass- 
ages in  the  Gospels  where  the  word  '  priest'  {iepefa) 
occurs  apply  solely  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but 
of  its  position  and  functions  very  little  is  re- 
corded either  in  the  Gospels  or  generally  in  the 
NT.  The  Gr.  Upeis  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.. 
jns.  The  Jewish  priesthood  is  brought  before  us  in 
the  Gospels  in  the  following  connexions  : — (1)  The 
work  of  Zacharias  (Lk  l5"9),  where  we  read  of  the 
priestly  courses  with  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
by  lot.  The  priesthood  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  courses  (^(p-q/ieplai),  and  each  course  was  on  duty 
twice  during  the  year  (Plummer,  in  loc).  (2)  The 
priests  and  Levites  who  interviewed  John  the 
Baptist  (Jn  l19).  (3)  The  lepers  cleansed  by  our 
Lord  were  to  show  themselves  to  the  priest  (Mt  84, 
Mk  l44,  Lk  514  1714)  in  proof  of  their  healing  and  of 
the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  (Plummer,  in  loc. ). 
(4)  The  reference  to  the  shewbread  as  eaten  by 
the  priests  only  (Mk  226).  (5)  The  priest  who  passed 
by  the  wounded  traveller  (Lk  1031).  The  Gospels 
are  much  more  concerned  with  '  chief  (or  high) 
priests '  (apx^peh)  than  with  priests,  the  former 
word  being  frequently  found  in  all  four  Gospels. 
See  artt.  Chief  Priests  and  High  Priest. 

2.  Priesthood  of  Christ. — (1)  The  general  position 
of  Christ's  priesthood  in  the  NT. — The  English 
word  '  priest '  represents  two  different  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words.  It  is  used  to  translate  lepevs  and  yys  (Lat. 
sacerdos).  It  is  also  the  contraction  of  presbyter 
('prester,'  'prest,'  'priest'),  which  is  the  trans- 
literation of  irpeo-pdTepos  and  LXX  rendering  of  |pj 
(elder).  But  the  NT  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
is  associated  solely  with  the  former  of  these  words. 
Christ  is  called  a  priest,  or  high  priest,  in  the 
sense  of  a  sacrificing  priest  (lepevs,  apxiepevs).  This 
application  of  the  term  to  our  Lord  is  found  only 
in  Hebrews,  though  the  priestly  functions  con- 
nected with  sacrifice  and  intercession  are,  of  course, 
found  frequently  in  the  NT  (Mt  2028,  Jn  l29  146, 
Ro  834,  Eph  218,  1  P  l19"21  318,  Rev  l5- 13)._  It  should, 
however,  be  carefully  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
Hebrews  that  these  functions  are  connected  with 
our  Lord  as  priest.  Elsewhere  they  simply  form 
part  of  His  general  work  as  Redeemer. 

(2)  The  specific  purpose  of  Christ's  priesthood  in 
Hebrews. — It  is  important  to  inquire  why,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
is  brought  forward  in  Hebrews.  The  situation 
there  described  is  one  in  which  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
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tians  were  in  danger  of  spiritual  degeneration  (5  ), 
backsliding  and  apostasy  (6a  1035).  The  Epistle  was 
written  to  prevent  this,  and  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  was  personal  experience  of  the  priesthood 
of  Christ.  In  some  way,  therefore,  Christ's  priest- 
hood is  associated  with  spiritual  steadfastness, 
progress,  assurance.  In  the  full  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  this  truth  will  be  found  the 
secret  of  growth  and  maturity  of  experience.  It 
is  evident  that  these  Hebrews  knew  Jesus  as 
Saviour,  and  had  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  redemption  (61),  but  they  did  not  realize 
what  it  meant  to  have  Him  as  priest.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  may  be  seen  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
priesthood  appeared  in  connexion  with  Israel. 
Apart  from  foreign  priesthoods  like  those  of  Egypt 
and  Midian  (Gn  47,  Ex  3),  the  first  mention  of 
priesthood  in  Israel  is  at  Sinai.  There  was  no 
priesthood  in  Egypt,  only  redemption.  There  was 
none  at  the  Red  Sea,  where  deliverance  was  the 
one  thing  needful.  At  Sinai  they  were  to  realize 
for  the  first  time  their  true  relation  to  God  and 
God's  relation  to  them  as  dwelling  among  them  (Ex 
194-6  251'8).  The  priesthood  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  access  to  God  and  prevent  fear  in 
approaching  Him.  The  essence  of  priesthood,  there- 
fore, is  access  to  God  based  on  an  already  existing 
redemption.  The  Hebrew  Christians  knew  Christ 
as  Redeemer ;  they  were  now  to  he  taught  the 
possibility,  power,  and  joy  of  constant  free  access  to 
(rod  in  Him,  and  in  this,  the  removal  of  all  fear  and 
dissatisfaction.  Any  sense  of  unworthiness  would 
be  met  by  His  worthiness,  all  fear  removed  by  His 
nearness  to  them  and  to  God  as  at  once  Son  of 
Man  and  Divine  High  Priest.  There  is  thus  a 
whole  world  of  difference  between  knowing  Christ 
as  Saviour  and  as  Priest.  The  former  may  involve 
only  spiritual  childhood,  the  latter  must  necessarily 
include  spiritual  maturity  (He  510"14).  This  is  one 
of  the  great  distinctions  between  the  teaching  of 
Romans  and  of  Hebrews.  The  former  is  concerned 
with  redemption  which  makes  access  possible  (Ro 
52),  the  latter  with  access  which  is  made  possible  by 
redemption.  This  practical  purpose  of  Hebrews  in 
close  connexion  with  spiritual  growth  and  maturity 
should  ever  be  kept  in  mind.  Herein  lies  the 
present  and  permanent  value  of  the  Epistle  in 
Christian  life  and  service,  with  its  constant  emphasis 
on  '  Draw  near '  (1022),  '  Draw  not  back '  (1039),  '  Let 
us  go  on '  (61). 

(3)  The  essential  meaning  of  priesthood. — In  order 
to  obtain  a  true  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  what  were  the  essential 
characteristics  of  priesthood.  What  were  the 
functions  which  the  priest  performed  as  priest, 
those  of  which  he  had  the  monopoly,  and  which 
no  one  else  could  perform  under  any  circumstances  ? 
The  best  definition  is  in  He  51,  where  we  are  told 
that  the  priest  was  '  appointed  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,'  that  is,  he  represented  man  to 
God.  What  was  included  in  this  representation 
we  shall  see  later,  but  meanwhile  it  should  be 
clearly  observed  that  priesthood  meant  the  repre- 
sentation of  man  to  God,  and  was  the  exact  opposite 
and  counterpart  of  the  work  of  the  prophet,  which 
was  to  represent  God  to  man.  The  priest  went 
from  man  to  God,  the  prophet  went  from  God  to 
man.  The  two  ideas  are  seen  in  He  31,  where  Christ 
is  called  'Apostle  and  High  Priest'— 'Apostle' 
because  sent  from  God  to  man,  'High  Priest'  be- 
cause going  from  man  to  God.  In  this  twofold 
capacity  lies  His  perfect  mediation.  If  the  priest 
did  other  duties,  such  as  teaching,  receiving  tithes, 
and  blessing  the  people,  these  were  superadded 
functions  and  not  inherent  in  the  priesthood. 
The  Levites  could  teach  and  the  kings  could  bless, 
but  by  no  possibility  could  either  do  the  essential 


duties  of  the  priesthood  in  representing  man  to 
God.  This  specific  idea  is  clearly  taught  as  the 
essence  of  priesthood  both  in  OT  and  NT,  where 
the  God  ward  aspect  of  priesthood  is  always  stated 
and  emphasized  (Ex  281,  Nu  1640,  2  Ch  2618,  Ezk  4415, 
He  620  725  924).  This  essential  idea  of  priesthood  as 
representative  of  man  to  God  carries  with  it  the 
right  of  access  to  and  of  abiding  in  the  presence  of 
God.  In  primitive  days,  families  were  represented 
by  the  patriarch  or  head  of  a  clan  ;  but  as  the 
sense  of  sin  grew  and  deepened,  and  as  the  Divine 
purpose  of  redemption  was  gradually  unfolded,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  men  entirely  separated 
for  this  office.  Priesthood  was  thus  the  admission 
at  once  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  race,  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  of  the  need  of  conditions  of  approach  to 
God.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
define  and  keep  clear  these  essential  characteristics 
of  the  priesthood.  They  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
general  ideas  of  (a)  drawing  near  to  God  by  means 
of  an  offering,  (b)  dwelling  near  to  God  for  the 
purpose  of  intercession  (Ezk  4416,  Lv  1617,  Ex  283u 
307- 8,  Lk  l9- 10). 

(4)  The  special  order  of  Christ's  priesthood. — The 
unique  feature  of  the  discussion  in  Hebrews  is  the 
association  of  Christ's  priesthood  with  that  of 
Melchizedek.  Three  times  in  Scripture  Melchi- 
zedek is  mentioned,  and  each  time  the  reference  is 
important,  (a)  In  Gn  14  he  appears  in  history  in 
connexion  with  Abraham.  He  is  termed  '  priest 
of  God  Most  High.'  (b)  Then  in  Ps  110  he  is 
mentioned  again  in  a  Psalm  usually  regarded  as 
Messianic,  and  as  such  applied  to  Himself  by  our 
Lord  (Mt  2244,  Mk  12^,  Lk  2042).  The  underlying 
thought  in  the  Psalm  is  of  a  priesthood  other  than 
that  of  Aaron,  and  suggests  a  consciousness,  how- 
ever dim,  on  the  part  of  spiritually -minded  Jews, 
of  something  beyond  and  superior  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood.  The  bare  mention  of  another  priest- 
hood at  all  is  significant  and  striking,  (c)  He 
appears  in  Hebrews  as  a  type  of  Christ.  The 
record  of  Gn  14  is  taken  as  it  stands  and  used  to 
symbolize  and  typify  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  (a)  The  position  of  Melchize- 
dek as  king  indicates  the  royalty  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood. (/3)  The  meaning  of  the  name  '  Melchizedek ' 
is  used  to  suggest  the  thought  of  righteousness. 
(7)  The  meaning  of  the  title  '  king  of  Salem ' 
suggests  the  idea  of  peace.  The  order  and  con- 
nexion of  righteousness  and  peace  are  noted  in 
Hebrews.  First  comes  righteousness  as  the  basis 
of  relation  to  God,  and  then  peace  as  the  outcome 
of  righteousness.  Righteousness  without  peace 
vindicates  the  Law  and  punishes  sin,  peace  without 
righteousness  ignores  the  Law  and  condones  sin. 
Righteousness  and  peace  when  combined  honour 
the  Law  while  pardoning  sin.  (5)  The  absence  in 
the  record  of  Gn  14  of  any  earthly  connexions  of 
ancestry  and  posterity  is  used  in  Hebrews  to 
symbolize  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  priesthood. 
What  was  true  of  the  record  about  Melchizedek  is 
present  in  actual  fact  in  Christ.  One  point  of 
great  importance  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  in 
Gn  14  no  priestly  functions  are  attributed  to  Mel- 
chizedek. The  gift  of  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham 
had,  of  course,  nothing  essentially  priestly  in  it. 
In  the  record  he  is  just  called  '  priest  of  God  Most 
High,'  without  any  characteristic  priestly  acts  being 
stated.  This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  use  made 
of  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  in  Hebrews,  which 
does  not  treat  of  any  priestly  acts  or  functions,  but 
of  the  order  of  the  priesthood.  The  fundamental 
thought  of  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  in  Hebre"\vs 
refers  to  the  person  of  the  priest,  liot  to  his  acts. 
The  functions,  or  acts,  are  considered  in  con- 
nexion and  contrast  with  the  functions  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  It  is  the  priestly  person  rather 
than  the  priestly  work  that  is  emphasized  in  the 
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Melchizedek  priesthood.  He  was  a  royal  person 
(which  Aaron  was  not) ;  an  abiding  person  (which 
Aaron  was  not) ;  a  unique  person  (which  Aaron  was 
not).  It  is  the  personal  superiority  in  these  respects 
over  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  that  is  dwelt  upon 
in  connexion  with  Melchizedek.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  comparison  drawn  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ,  but  use  is  made  of  Melchizedek  to  sym- 
bolize the  personal  superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood 
over  all  others — a  priesthood  that  is  older,  wider, 
more  lasting  than  that  of  Aaron. 

(5)  The  particular functions  of  Christ's  priesthood. 
— It  is  in  connexion  with  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
that  the  work  of  Christ's  priesthood  is  considered. 
A  contrast  is  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  recurring 
key  word  'better'  (722  86  et  al.).  Our  Lord  never 
was  a  priest  of  the  Aaronic  line  (713- 14  84),  but  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  illustration  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  to  denote  Christ's  priestly  functions, 
because  no  characteristic  priestly  functions  are  re- 
corded of  Melchizedek.  A  series  of  comparisons 
between  Aaron's  and  Christ's  priesthood  needs 
careful  attention  :  (a)  first  generally  in  217- I8  with 
reference  to  personal  qualification ;  (b)  then  after 
bare  mention  in  31,  more  fully  in  414"16.  (c)  But  it 
is  in  51"10  that  we  have  the  first  definite  comparison. 
In  vv.1"5  the  requirements  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood are  stated  in  regard  to  (a)  office  (v.1),  ([}) 
character  (vv.2-3),  (7)  Divine  appointment  (vv.4-5). 
In  vv.6"10  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  these  require- 
ments in  Christ  stated  in  the  reverse  order :  (a) 
Divine  appointment  (vv.6-  6),  (/3)  character  (vv.7-  8), 
(7)  office  (vv.9- 10).  (d.)  Then  in  ch.  7  we  have  the 
comparison  and  contrast  between  Melchizedek  and 
Aaron,  with  the  superiority  of  the  former,  on  three 
grounds  :  (a)  Aaron  was  not  royal,  (/J)  Aaron  did 
not  abide,  by  reason  of  death,  (7)  Aaron  had  many 
successors.  The  superiority  of  the  person  gives 
superiority  to  the  functions,  (e)  Then  in  chs.  8-10 
the  superiority  of  the  work  of  Christ  is  compared 
with  that  of  Aaron  under  three  aspects  :  (a)  a  better 
covenant  (ch.  8),  because  spiritual,  not  temporal ; 
(j3)  a  better  sanctuary  (ch.  9),  because  heavenly, 
not  earthly  ;  (7)  a  better  sacrifice  (ch.  10),  because 
real,  not  symbolical.  In  the  course  of  this  entire 
discussion  several  elements  of  superiority  emerge. 
A  superior  order  (71"17),  a  superior  tribe  (v.14),  a 
superior  calling  (v.21),  a  superior  tenure  (vv.23-  24), 
a  superior  character  (v.26),  a  superior  sanctuary  and 
a  superior  covenant  (ch.  9),  a  superior  sacrifice  (ch. 
10).  After  ch.  10  there  is  nothing  priestly  in  the 
terms  used,  though  ch.  13  refers  to  functions  con- 
nected with  the  priesthood.  The  functions  of 
priesthood  may  thus  be  summed  up  as  (a)  access 
to  God  for  man,  (b)  offering  to  God  for  man,  (c) 
intercession  with  God  for  man  ;  and  the  superiority 
of  our  Lord's  priesthood  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars:  (1)  It  is  royal  in  character,  (2) 
heavenly  in  sphere,  (3)  spiritual  in  nature,  (4)  con- 
tinuous in  efficacy,  (5)  perpetual  in  duration,  (6) 
universal  in  scope,  (7)  effectual  in  results. 

At  this  point  there  are  three  questions  that  call 
for  attention,  (a)  There  is  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween 'Priest'  and  'High  Priest.'  Christ  is  both 
(56. 10  62o  7i.  3. 15. 17. 21).  The  difference  is  one  of  rank 
only,  the  High  Priesthood  being,  as  it  were,  a 
specialized  form.  The  term  '  high  priest '  occurs 
only  nine  times  in  the  OT,  of  which  but  two  are 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  term 
is  never  once  applied  to  Aaron.  This  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  two 
offices,  for  if  there  had  been  an  essential  difference 
from  the  first,  Aaron  would  have  been  called  '  high 
priest.'  Christ  is  never  termed  'High  Priest'  in 
connexion  with  Melchizedek,  but  only  when  Aaron 
is  under  consideration.  As,  however,  the  distinc- 
tion was  current  in  NT  times,  it  was  necessary  to 
show  that  Christ  fulfilled  both  offices. 
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(b)  Hebrews  dwells  very  carefully  on  Christ's 
ottering  as  connected  with  His  death  on  the  cross, 
and  also  on  His  entrance  into  heaven  as  connected 
with  His  Ascension.  The  absence  of  reference  to 
the  Resurrection  (except  in  13'-°)  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  place  for  this  event 
in  the  type.  Attention  is  therefore  called  to  the 
two  parts  of  the  one  priestly  function  of  offering 
which  was  connected  with  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  without  the  camp 
(13n- 12),  and  the  entrance  into  the  Holiest  with 
the  blood  of  the  animal  sacrificed.  Stress  is 
laid  on  the  Ascension  because  that  is  regarded  as 
the  moment  of  our  High  Priest's  entrance  into 
heaven  on  our  behalf  (912- 24).  It  is  the  close  as- 
sociation of  these  two  parts  that  explains  83  '  It  is 
of  necessity  that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to 
offer.'  The  view  that  this  verse  teaches  that 
Christ  is  now  continually  ottering  Himself  to  God 
in  heaven  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  Epistle,  which  lays  such  stress  on  the  associa- 
tion of  the  offering  with  Christ's  death,  and  which 
also  dwells  on  the  uniqueness  and  completeness  of 
the  offering  {i<f>dira^,  727  912-  28),  and  on  the  session  at 
God's  right  hand  (the  attitude  of  a  victor,  not  an 
offerer).  Further,  the  great  and  essential  char- 
acteristic of  the  New  Covenant  is  remission  of  sins 
(88  1011-12),  and  this  was  possible  only  after  the 
offering  was  completed  (416  914-22).  The  aorist  tense 
in  83  seems  decisive  in  associating  the  offering 
with  the  death.  It  may  be  '  timeless '  (G.  Milligan, 
Theol.  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews),  but  at  least  it  is 
not  continuous  (Westcott,  inloc).  If  with  A.  B. 
Davidson  we  interpret  this  '  somewhat  to  otter '  of 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  as  seems  only  natural, 
the  conditions  are  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  fact  and 
at  the  moment  of  ascension,  when  Christ  first 
appeared  before  God  for  us,  and  then  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  having  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  the  work  of  ottering  and  presenta- 
tion of  Himself  on  our  behalf.  The  ottering  in 
Hebrews  is  invariably  associated  with  sin,  not  with 
consecration ;  with  Christ's  death,  not  with  His 
life  ;  and  ottering  is  thereby  shown  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic work  of  a  priest.  To  regard  our  Lord  as 
now  offering,  or  representing,  or  re-presenting  Him- 
self in  heaven,  is  to  think  of  Him  in  the  attitude  of 
a  worshipper  instead  of  on  the  throne.  His  work 
of  offering  and  presentation  was  finished  before  He 
sat  down,  and  it  is  significant  that  what  the  author 
calls  the  'pith,'  or  'crowning-point'  (Ke<t>6,\aiov)  of 
the  Epistle  (81)  is  a  '  high  priest  who  is  set  down.' 
This  exactly  answers  to  the  type  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  When  the  high  priest  had  presented 
the  blood,  his  work  was  complete  ;  and  if  we  could 
imagine  him  able  to  remain  there  in  the  presence 
of  God,  he  would  stay  on  the  basis  of  that  com- 
plete offering  and  not  as  continuing  to  offer  or 
present  anything.  Besides,  there  was  no  altar  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  could  therefore  be  no 
real  sacrificial  offering.  Christ  is  not  now  at  an 
altar  or  a  mercy-seat,  but  on  the  throne.  If  it  be 
said  that  intercession  is  an  insufficient  idea  of  His 
priestly  life  above,  it  may  be  answered  that  offer- 
ing and  intercession  do  not  exhaust  His  heavenly 
life.  His  presence  there  on  our  behalf  as  our 
Representative  includes  everything.  He  Himself 
is  (not  merely  His  death  was)  the  propitiation 
(1  Jn  22).  Does  it  not  betoken  a  lack  of  spiritual 
perception  to  demand  that  Christ  should  always  be 
doing  something?  Why  may  we  not  be  content 
with  the  thought  that  He  is  there,  and  that  in 
His  presence  above  is  the  secret  of  peace,  the 
assurance  of  access,  and  the  guarantee  of  perma- 
nent relation  with  God?  It  is  just  at  this  point 
that  one  essential  difference  between  type  and  anti- 
type is  noticed.  The  high  priest  went  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  'with  blood';  but  when  Christ's 
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entrance  into  heaven  is  mentioned,  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  'through  his  own  blood,'  i.e.  His  access 
is  based  on  the  ottering  on  Calvary  (912)  It  seems 
impossible,  therefore,  to  extend  the  idea  of  Christ's 
ottering  to  mean  •  a  present  and  eternal  ottering  to 
God  of  His  life  in  heaven '  (W.  Milligan,  Ascension, 
p.  116).  Such  a  view  finds  no  warranb  in  the 
Epistle,  and  everything  against  it  in  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  association  of  Christ's  ottering  with 
His  death  (727  913-  "• 24"28  lO10"14),  and  the  uniqueness 
and  completeness  of  that  as  culminating  in  the 
entrance  into  heaven.  The  death  of  Christ  meant 
propitiation,  the  Ascension  emphasizes  access  based 
upon  this  propitiation  (Westcott,  Hebrews,  p.  230). 
(c)  The  use  of  the  two  priesthoods,  Melchizedek's 
and  Aaron's,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  two  aspects 
of  priesthood, — one  on  earth  and  the  other  in 
heaven  successively  realized  by  Christ, — for  this 
would  be  quite  opposed  to  718  84.  It  means  that 
there  is  one  priesthood,  of  which  Melchizedek  is 
used  for  the  person,  and  Aaron  for  the  work.  If 
Christ's  death  is  associated  with  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  (against  84),  then  the  entrance  into 
heaven  must  also  be  associated  with  Aaron 
(against  620  et  al.),  which  would  leave  no  room 
at  all  for  the  Melchizedek  priesthood.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  death  to  be  associated  with  one 
priesthood,  and  the  ascension  with  the  other.  The 
order  or  nature  of  the  priesthood  according  to 
Melchizedek  gives  validity  and  perpetuity  to  the 
acts  which  are  symbolized  in  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood. 

(6)  The  personal  qualifications  of  Christ  as  Priest. 
— The  practical  and  spiritual  use  made  of  priest- 
hood in  Hebrews  gives  special  point  to  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  our  Lord  as 
High  Priest.  These  are  dealt  with  mainly  from 
the  human  side  up  to  59,  and  thenceforward  from 
the  Divine  side.  Both  the  human  and  the  Divine 
are  shown  to  be  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  human 
qualifications,  we  have  :  (a)  His  manhood,  involving 
oneness  with  us  for  sympathy  and  help  (ch.  2) ; 
(b)  His  perfect  sympathy  (414-16) ;  (c)  His  perfect 
training  by  obedience  through  suffering  (51"10). 
The  Divine  qualifications  are :  («)  His  Divine 
appointment  (510) ;  (b)  His  indissoluble  life  (716), 
involving  an  uninterrupted  tenure  of  office  as  con- 
trasted with  the  constant  deaths  in  the  Aaronic 
priesthood ;  (c)  His  inviolable  or  intransmissible 
priesthood  (724),  involving  the  impossibility  of  suc- 
cession or  delegation  (dirapd^arov) ;  (d)  His  per- 
petual life  of  intercession  (725) ;  (e)  His  fitness 
through  character  (726) ;  (/)  the  Divine  guarantee 
in  the  Divine  oath  of  appointment  (728) ;  (g)  His 
position  on  the  throne  (81) ;  (A)  His  perfect  offering 
(912. 24  jqi2)  These  Divine  and  human  qualifica- 
tions of  priesthood  are  based  upon  His  Divine 
Sonship  (ch.  1).  His  priesthood  inheres  in  His 
Person  as  Son  of  God.  It  is  this  uniqueness  as  Son 
that  gives  Christ  His  qualifications  for  priesthood. 

(7)  The  spiritual  work  of  Christ  as  Priest. — The 
various  aspects  of  His  priestly  work  are  shown  in 
Hebrews  as  follows  :  (a)  His  propitiation  (217) ;  (b) 
His  ability  to  suffer  (218) ;  (c)  His  ability  to  sym- 
pathize (4i5) ;  (d)  His  ability  to  save  (725) ;  (e)  His 
present  appearance  in  heaven  for  us  (9s4) ;  (/)  His 
kingly  position  on  the  throne  (81) ;  (g)  His  coming 
again  (928).  These  are  the  elements  connected 
with  His  priestly  work,  though  there  are  others 
which  are  associated  with  His  more  general  and 
inclusive  work  as  Redeemer.  The  work  is  at  once 
perpetual  and  permanent.  He  offered  Himself 
through  an  eternal  spirit  (914) ;  He  has  made  an 
eternal  covenant  (913-  14) ;  He  is  the  cause  of 
eternal  salvation  (59) ;  He  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption (912),  which  culminates  in  eternal  inherit- 
ance (915). 

(8)  The  practical  uses  of  Christ's  priesthood. — The 


definitely  practical  purpose  of  the  truth  of  priest- 
hood is  what  must  ever  be  kept  in  view.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  experience  of  Christ's  priesthood 
that  Christians  come  out  of  spiritual  infancy  into 
spiritual  maturity  (6l  101).  Nowhere  is  the  prac- 
tical character  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  various 
statements  and  exhortations  which  have  to  do 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  believer.  In  particular, 
there  are  the  associated  phrases,  '  we  have,'  and 
'  therefore  let  us.'  (a)  414  Having  the  High  Priest, 
let  us  hold  fast.  (6)  415- 16  Having  a  sympathetic 
High  Priest,  let  us  come  boldly,  (c)  lO1"  Having 
boldness  of  access,  let  us  draw  near  with  faith  ; 
having  a  High  Priest,  let  us  hold  fast  our  hope, 
let  us  consider  one  another  in  love.  Then  these 
three  exhortations  to  faith,  hope,  and  love  are 
amplified  respectively  in  ch.  11  (faith),  ch.  12 
(hope),  ch.  13  (love),  (d)  1228  Receiving  a  king- 
dom, let  us  have  grace,  (e)  1312- 13  Jesus  suffered  ; 
let  us  go  forth.  (/)  1314  We  seek  a  city  to  come, 
therefore  let  us  otter  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  The 
Epistle  thus  emphasizes  one  truth  above  all  others. 
Christianity  is  '  the  religion  of  free  access '  to  God 
(Bruce,  Hebrews,  p.  171).  It  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  exhortations,  '  Draw  nigh,'  '  Hold  fast,' 
'Draw  not  back.'  It  is  characteristic  that  the 
word  for  believers  is  oi  irpoo-epxbpevoi,  '  those  who 
come  right  up '  to  God,  and  its  corresponding  ex- 
hortation is  Trpoo-epxtb/JLeOa-,  '  Let  us  come  right  up ' 
to  God.  Christianity  is  the  better  hope  by  which 
we  '  draw  nigh '  to  God  (iyyifav  t£  Bay),  and  Christ 
is  the  surety  {tyyvos)  of  a  better  covenant,  that  is, 
One  who  ensures  our  permanent  access  to  God 
(Bruce,  Hebrews,  p.  275).  In  proportion  as  we 
realize  this  privilege  of  nearness,  and  respond  to 
these  exhortations  to  draw  near  and  keep  near,  we 
shall  find  that  element  of  wapprjaia  which  is  one  of 
the  essential  features  of  a  strong  Christian  life. 
It  is  this  above  all  that  the  priesthood  <Jf  Christ  is 
intended  to  produce  and  perpetuate,  to  guarantee 
and  guard.  This  truth  of  priesthood,  as  taught  in 
Hebrews,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  vigorous  life, 
a  mature  experience,  a  joyous  testimony,  and  an 
abounding  work. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Priest  (in  NT),'  'Heb- 
rews ' ;  W.  Milligan,  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of  our 
Lord  ;  Davidson,  Hebrews,  Special  Note  on  '  Priesthood  of 
Christ';  Dimock,  Our  One  Priest  on  High,  and  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sacerdotium ;  Perowne,  Our  High  Priest  in 
Heaven  ;  Rotherham,  Studies  in  Hebrews  ;  Soames,  The  Priest- 
hood of  the  New  Covenant ;  Hubert  Brooke,  The  Great  High 
Priest ;  H.  W.  Williams,  The  Priesthood  of  Christ  (Fernley  Lect. 
1876) ;  J.  S.  Candlish,  The  Chr.  Salvation  (1899),  p.  6 ;  G.  Milli- 
gan, Theol.  of  Ep.  to  Heb.  (1899)  p.  Ill ;  R.  C.  Moberly,  Minis- 
terial Priesthood  (1897) ;  A.  S.  Peake,  '  Hebrews '  in  Cent.  Bible ; 
Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  ii.  315. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

PRINCE. — There  are  four  Gr.  words  occurring 
in  the  Gospels  or  applied  to  Christ  in  the  NT  which 
either  in  AV  or  RV  are  rendered  'prince.' 

1.  iiye/jLibv,  Mt  2s.  Both  AV  and  RV  here  give 
'  princes ' — the  only  occasion  of  yyeixuiv  being  so 
rendered  in  NT.  Otherwise  it  is  almost  invariably 
translated  'governor,'  and,  in  particular,  is  used  to 
denote  the  Roman  governor  or  procurator.  So  of 
Pilate  (Mt  27  passim,  Lk  2020),  as  of  Felix  and 
Festus  (Ac  2324-  26- 33-  M  2630).  The  description  of 
Bethlehem  as  '  in  no  wise  least  among  the  princes 
of  Judah '  is  perplexing  in  view  of  Mic  52  W  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  Heb.  expres- 
sion is  's^k?  -among  the  thousands  of  (LXX  ev 
Xdu&o-iv).  Differently  pointed,  however,  the  word 
becomes  'sVx?  '  among  the  heads  of  thousands  of,' 
i.e.  the  chieftains  ;  and  this  apparently  is  the  sense 
assigned  to  it  in  the  quotation.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  the  Gr.  there  is  a  close  correspondence 
between  the  'princes'  (ijyefj.6ves)  of  v.6a  and  the 
'governor'  (ifo-oiVieeos)  of  v.6b.  The  whole  verse, 
however,  is  a  very  free  rendering  of  the  Heb.  (see 
the  Coram.  ;  and  cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv.  185a). 
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2.  Swdcrrris,  Lk  l52.  Here  AV  has  '  the  mighty,' 
but  RV  'princes.'  Elsewhere  in  NT  the  word  is 
used  only  in  Ac  827  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (EV 
'of  great  authority')  and  in  1  Ti  615  of  God 
(EV  'Potentate'). 

3.  &pxo>v-  In  Mt  2025  AV  gives  '  the  princes  of 
the  Gentiles,'  where  RV  has  '  rulers.'  Similarly  in 
Rev  l5,  as  applied  to  Jesus,  we  have  '  prince  [RV 
'  ruler ']  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ' — an  expression 
that  was  probably  suggested  by  the  LXX  rendering 
of  Ps  8927  [88-8].  More  important  is  the  use  of 
&PXW  in  two  of  the  Gospels  as  applied  to  Satan 
in  the  phrases  &px<^"  tCiv  dai/j.oviwv  (Mt  934  1224,  EV 
'prince  of  the  devils'),  and  apxuv  rod  /cooyiou  tovtov 
(Jn  1231  1430  16",  EV  '  prince  of  this  world  ').  The 
Matthajan  phrase  calls  for  no  remark,  especially  as 
in  1224  '  the  prince  of  the  devils '  is  said  to  be  Beel- 
zebub (wh.  see).  '  The  prince  of  this  world,'  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  title  that  belongs  to  the  special 
Johannine  conception  of  the  world  as  an  order  of 
things  that  is  alienated  from  God  and  hostile  to 
Him,  and  of  Satan  as  a  power  dominating  this 
sinful  world  and  operating  in  it  and  through  it 
(cf.  Eph  22  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience'). But,  according  to  the  Johannine 
view  (1  Jn  44),  'Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world  (6  4v  ry  Koa/jtw).'  The  secret 
of  the  Saviour's  superiority  lay  ultimately  in  His 
absolute  sinlessness.  The  prince  of  this  world 
came  and  had  nothing  in  Him  (Jn  1430  ;  cf.  the 
Temptation  narratives  (Mt  4lff-,  Lk  4,ff-),  and 
especially  the  offer  of  'all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world').  The  world  was  Satan's,  but  Christ  over- 
came the  world  (1633).  So  far  from  finding  in  Jesus 
anything  that  he  could  claim  as  his  own,  the  prince 
of  this  world  was  himself  judged  by  Jesus  (16n), 
and  by  Him  cast  out  (1231 ;  cf.  Lk  1018). 

i.  apxyyo*  is  twice  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  in 
the  expressions  'Prince  [EVm  'Author']  of  life' 
(315)  and  '  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour '  (531).  Elsewhere 
the  Gr.  word  is  used  in  NT  only  in  He  210  122,  both 
times  of  Christ.  In  210  AV  renders  '  captain,'  RV 
•author,'  RVm  '  captain';  in  122  AV  and  RV  have 
'author,'  AVm  'beginner,'  RVm  -captain.'  For 
the  precise  force  of  the  word  in  the  two  passages 
in  Heb.  reference  may  be  made  to  art.  Captain. 
The  '  Prince '  ( Vulg.  princeps)  of  Ac  531  is  thoroughly 
justified  in  this  connexion  by  both  classical  and 
LXX  usage,  and  is  particularly  appropriate  if,  as 
Chase  suggests  (Credibility  of  Acts,  p.  130),  we 
may  see  in  the  expression  '  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ' 
an  echo  of  '  the  current  phraseology — liturgical  and 
literary— of  the  Messianic  hope.'  In  315,  on  the 
other  hand,  '  Author  of  life '  (Vulg.  auctor  vitce) 
is  more  suitable  than  '  Prince  of  life.'  The  use  of 
apxvyos  with  a  causative  force  (often  making  it 
practically  synonymous  with  aiVios,  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  joined)  is  common  in  Gr.  writers 
from  Plato  downwards,  more  especially  when  it 
is  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  thing.  More- 
over, there  is  no  suggestion  here  of  that  idea  of 
'  leadership '  which  is  in  keeping  with  both  of  the 
passages  in  Hebrews,  and  seems  best  to  bring  out 
their  full  meaning. 

Literature.—  The  Lexx.  s.vv.  ;  Alford's  Gr.  Test.  ;  Westcott's 
kt.  John  ;  Bruce  and  Dods  in  EOT ;  Holtzmann  in  Hand-Corn. ; 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Prince';  Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts, 
p.  129  ff. ;  Spurgeon,  The  Messiah,  163,  175. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
PRINT  (ttjttos,  the  mark  of  a  stroke  or  blow  ;  cf. 
Athen.  rods  tvttovs  tCjv  ir\-qyuv  IBovaa).  —  In  the 
Gospels  '  print '  is  found  only  in  Jn  2025,  where  in 
most  MSS  it  occurs  twice  :  '  Except  I  shall  see  in 
his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  hand  into 
his  side,  I  will  not  believe '  (for  other  uses  of  tOttos 
m  NT  see  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer,  s.v.). 


At  the  second  occurrence  of  the  word  a  v.l.  iwon  is  found  in 
AI,  which  Lach.,  Tisch.,  andTreg.  [marg.]  read(N  has  iU  rr,v  x*'/"*' 
(sic)  auToD).  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  Lat.  VSS ; 
Cod.  Brixianus  (OL)  gives  '  nisi  videro  in  manibus  ejus  locum 
clavorum  et  mittam  digitum  meum  in  foramina  clavorum ' ; 
others  read  '  figuram '  (so  D  lat.  in  both  places),  which  occurs  in 
Vulg.  for  ruro;  in  Ac  743,  1  Co  10 ;11;  and  'fissuram'  is  also 
found.  Vulg.  gives  '  nisi  videro  in  manibus  tixuram  clavorum, 
et  mittam  digitum  meum  in  locum  clavorum.'  'Fixuram' 
seems  to  be  a  correction  made  by  Jerome,  since  it  is  not  found 
in  the  older  codices  ;  but  it  may  mean  the  place  where  the  nail 
was  fixed.  Augustine  preferred  the  word  '  cicatrix,'  in  one 
place  (on  1  Jn  l^j  quoting  Thomas'  words  as  '  non  credam  nisi 
digitos  meos  misero  in  locum  clavorum,  et  cicatrices  ejus  teti- 
gero ' ;  in  another  (on  Ps  21  (22) !'),  '  nisi  misero  digitos  meos  in 
cicatrices  vulnerum,  non  credam. '  See  full  note  in  Wordsworth- 
White's  NT  Lat.  (Oxford).  The  reading  toto;  would  bring 
out  more  strongly  what  is  implied  in  the  story,  that  Thomas 
required  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  both  of  seeing  and  feeling  ; 
he  wished  to  see  the  rtros,  and  put  his  finger  into  the  tctos  ;  cf. 
Grotius,  'nros  videtur,  two?  impletur.'  Westcott,  however, 
holds  that  this  reading  is  nothing  more  than  an  early  and 
natural  mistake ;  and  Godet  says  that  it  takes  away  from  the 
denial  of  the  disciple  precisely  its  marked  character  of  obstinacy, 
which  is  shown  in  the  deliberate  repetition  of  his  phrases. 

When  Jesus  appeared  on  the  evening  of  the 
Resurrection  to  His  disciples  during  the  absence 
of  Thomas,  it  is  related  that  He  showed  them  His 
hands  and  His  feet,  evidently  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  wounds,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the 
reality  and  identity  of  His  risen  body  (Lk  2439,  cf. 
Jn  2020).  He  also  ottered  them  the  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  feeling,  '  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  me 
having.'  Thomas  refused  to  accept  their  account 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  required  that  he  him- 
self should  have  proof  similar  to  or  even  stronger 
than  what  they  had  received.  The  wounds  inflicted 
upon  Calvary  were  deeply  engraven  on  his  memory, 
and  to  all  their  repeated  assurances  (2\eyov,  Jn  2025) 
he  had  but  one  answer  (eurec).  '  Si  Pharisa^us  ita 
dixisset  nil  impetrasset,  sed  discipulo  pridem  pro- 
bato  nil  non  datur'  (Bengel).  A  week  later  Christ 
appeared  again  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being 
present,  and  offered  him  just  the  test  he  had  de- 
manded, giving  him  back  his  own  words,  but 
making  no  mention  of  the  prints  of  the  nails,  for 
'  He  does  not  recall  the  malice  of  His  enemies ' 
(Alford).  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Thomas 
availed  himself  of  this  offer.  Tertullian,  Ambrose, 
Cyril,  and  others  suppose  that  he  did,  but  it  is 
psychologically  more  probable  that  Thomas  rose 
above  such  a  material  test ;  the  presence  of  his 
Master,  and  the  proof  of  His  omniscience,  shown 
in  His  knowledge  of  what  Thomas  had  said  on  the 
former  occasion,  were  sufficient ;  with  a  bound  he 
rose  to  the  vision  of  highest  faith  (so  Meyer, 
Alford,  Westcott,  Edersheim,  Dods,  et  al.).  With 
this,  too,  agree  the  words  of  the  Lord,  '  Because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed,'  not '  because 
thou  hast  touched  me.' 

If  it  be  asked,  how  the  prints  of  the  wounds 
could  be  seen,  and  even  remain  open,  in  His 
risen  and  glorified  body,  it  is  but  one  of  many 
difficulties  arising  from  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  body.  On  the  same  occasion  Christ 
entered  the  room  with  this  same  body  in  which  the 
prints  were  visible,  the  doors  being  shut.  Since, 
therefore,  the  account  deals  with  matters  of  which 
we  have  no  experience,  we  must  accept  the  fact 
on  sufficient  evidence,  even  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  account  for  it.  Meanwhile  there  is  deep 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  these 
wounds  remain.  They  prove  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  body,  and  its  continuity  with  that 
body  which  was  crucified ;  though  Christ  glorified 
was  in  many  respects  changed,  yet  He  was  essenti- 
ally the  same  who  suffered,  seeing  that  the  prints 
could  become  visibly  present  to  Thomas  and  the 
others.  They  show  also  the  abiding  nature  of  His 
atoning  work,  and  teach  us  to  connect  the  issue  of 
His  Agony  with  His  Work  in  triumph  (cf.  the  use 
of  the  perfect  tense,  'lyo-ovv  t6v  iaravpuixivov,  in  Mt 
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285,  cf.  1  Co  l23).  '  The  prints  of  the  nails  are  not 
only  signs  of  recognition,  but  also  signs  of  victory. 
He  points  to  His  wounded  hands  and  feet  as 
proving  that  He  bears  even  within  the  veil  the 
tokens  of  redeeming  love.  The  conception  is  one 
on  which  Art  has  always  loved  to  dwell.  We  must 
all  have  seen,  again  and  again,  figures  of  the  Lord 
in  glory  raising  His  wounded  hands  to  bless,  or 
pleading  even  on  the  throne  of  judgment  with 
those  who  have  rejected  Him  by  the  marks  of  His 
death,  so  showing  that  by  these  He  is  still  known  ; 
that  by  these  He  still  proclaims  the  unchanging 
Gospel,  "Redemption  through  sacrifice "'  (West- 
cott,  The  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord,  p.  69  f . ). 
'  He  gave  them  confidence  in  His  unfailing  sym- 
pathy, by  shewing  that  He  bore  even  to  the  throne 
of  heaven  the  marks  of  His  dying  love '  ( ib.  p.  79). 

The  marks  (<tt<V^«t«)  which  St.  Paul  bore  in  his  body  (Gal  &7) 
have  by  some  been  connected  with  these  prints  of  our  Lord's 
passion,  as  if  they  were  reproduced  in  the  Apostle's  body,  com- 
paring 2  Co  410,  Ro  65- 6  etc. ,  and  referring  to  the  well-known 
stigmata  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  But  an  entirely  different  ex- 
planation of  the  passage  is  now  generally  accepted,  according 
to  which  the  allusion  is  to  marks  of  ownership  branded  on  the 
bodies  of  temple  slaves  and  others  (see  RV,  Lightfoot's  note  in 
loco,  and  art.  '  Mark '  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  245).     See  Stigmata. 

See  also  artt.  Crucifixion,  Body. 

W.  H.  Dundas. 

PRISON.— The  fact  that  no  fewer  than  eight  dif- 
ferent Heb.  roots  are  used  to  express  '  prison '  (see 
Hastings'  DB  i.  525)  in  the  OT,  testifies  to  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
variety  of  treatment  which  they  experienced.  Not 
only  ordinary  prison-houses,  but  also  fortresses, 
barracks,  palaces,  and  temples  had  commonly  ac- 
commodation— more  or  less  extensive — for  prison- 
ers, just  as  our  rural  police  stations  have  cells 
attached  to  them  for  temporary  confinement. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  terms  translated  •  prison '  are  expressive 
and  significant.  Career  (cf.  Gr.  'ipxos)  emphasizes  restraint. 
Ergastulum  (lit.  workhouse) corresponds  to  our  'penitentiary.' 
Malefactors  and  slaves  laboured  therein,  as  in  the  building 
where  Samson  had  languished.  The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  a 
condemned  cell.  Perhaps  the  mildest  form  of  imprisonment 
recorded  in  the  NT  was  that  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  2830),  wnen  he 
dwelt  for  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house  (/u/Wvua, — 
see  illustration  in  Rome  and  its  Story  by  Tina  Duff  Gordon  and 
St.  Clair  Baddeley,  p.  114),  guarded  by,  and  probably  chained 
to,  a  soldier,  afcigtwt,  in  polite  Attic  usage  used  for  a  prison,  is 
found  once  (Ac  12').  tvi/hivis,  '  the  place  of  keeping'  (Ac  43  5*8), 
tr.  '  hold '  (RV  '  ward ')  and  '  prison '  (probably  that  attached 
to  the  Temple  or  the  high  priest's  palace,  Hastings'  DB  iv.  103), 
also  suggests  the  mildest  form  of  restraint.  The  <p uKa.xvi  or  place 
of  guarding,  in  which  John  the  Baptist  was  confined  (Mt  143),  ;a 
believed  to  have  been  in  the  royal  palace  of  Machserus  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  v.  2).  Custody  in  a  qvXkxyi  might  mean  anything,  from  the 
comparative  comfort  of  a  guard-room  to  the  misery  of  a  dungeon. 
Another  word  translated  'prison'  is  ttriMiripim,  the  'place  of 
bonds.'  It  is  used  interchangeably  with  <pv\«.xr,  in  speaking  of 
John  the  Baptist's  prison  (Mt  ll2),  and  became  painfully  familiar 
to  the  first  preachers  of  the  Cross  in  the  course  of  their  mission- 
ary journeyings.     See  also  following  article. 

If  those  mutilations  and  other  horrid  cruelties, 
familiar  to  the  older  pagan  world,  were  less  com- 
mon, still  vindictiveness  rather  than  reformation 
was  a  note  of  imprisonment  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  LXX  translates  the  place  of 
Zedekiah's  imprisonment  at  Babylon  olicla.  /xtiXuvos, 
'  the  millhouse '  ( Jer  5211).  Grinding  corn  in  a  mill- 
house  is  a  somewhat  more  humane  punishment 
than  hard  labour  on  the  treadmill,  and  some  of 
the  tasks  allotted  to  inmates  of  an  ergastulum  may 
have  been  no  more  disagreeable  than  picking 
oakum.  But  much  more  severe  treatment  was 
often  the  unhappy  prisoner's  lot.  In  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  Unforgiving  Servant,  that  ungrate- 
ful wretch  fell  into  the  hands  of  torturers  (rots 
Baaaviirrats,  Mt  1834) — a  staff  of  officials  whose  very 
name  is  sinister.  One  means  of  torture  was  an 
instrument  (£i5Xoe,  Lat.  nervus)  in  which  the  bodies 
of  victims  were  confined.  It  is  described  as  'a 
wooden  block  or  frame  in  which  the  feet  and  some- 
times the  hands  and  neck  of  prisoners  were  con- 
fined '  (Robinson,  Gr.  Lex.  of  NT).     In  such  durance 


were  Paul  and  Silas  placed  at  Philippi  (Ac  162*). 
The  condemned  cell  of  a  Roman  prison  resembled 
that  dungeon  in  the  court  of  the  prison  into  which 
Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords,  and  where  he 
sank  in  the  mire  (Jer  386).  '  They  were  pestilential 
cells,  damp  and  cold,  from  which  the  light  was 
excluded,  and  where  the  chains  rusted  on  the  limbs 
of  the  prisoners'  (Conybeare-Howson,  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  358).  The  Career  Mamer- 
tinus  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  of  Rome,  and 
the  traditional  scene  of  St.  Paul's  last  imprison- 
ment, is  typical  of  Roman  prisons  all  over  the 
world  during  Rome's  supremacy.  It  consists  of  two 
chambers,  one  above  the  other — the  upper  one  an 
'irregular  quadrilateral.'  The  lower,  'originally 
accessible  only  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  is  19  ft. 
long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  6J  ft.  high.  The  vaulting  is 
formed  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  side  walls 
until  they  meet.'  This  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  over  a  well  named  Tullianum,  and  hence 
traditionally  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius  (see 
Varro,  v.  151).  An  inscription  records  that  it  was 
restored  in  B.C.  22  (Baedeker,  Italy,  ii.  p.  226).  See 
also  art.  Hell  (Descent  into). 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  referred  to  above,  see 
the  Commentaries,  ad  loc. ;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Crimes '  and 
'  Prison  ' ;  Conybeare-Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  357  f.;  Farrar, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  497,  ii.  390  ff.,  547. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

PRISONER.— The  word  'prisoner'  (S&r/uos)  is 
found  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  2715- 16,  Mk  156 
(see  also,  however,  Lk  2317  RVm),  where  it  is  used 
of  the  prisoner  whom  the  Roman  governor  was 
wont  to  release  to  the  Jews  at  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over, and  in  particular  of  Barabbas,  a  '  notable 
prisoner'  of  the  time.  But,  apart  from  the  word, 
we  read  of  other  prisoners  in  the  Gospels,  and  both 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  NT  we  learn  something 
of  the  attitude  of  Christ  to  the  prisoner,  and  the 
prisoner's  relations  and  obligations  to  Christ. 

1.  Of  actual  prisoners  there  are  two  in  the  Gospels 
much  more  '  notable '  than  Barabbas.  The  first  is 
John  the  Baptist,  who  for  righteousness'  sake  was 
'  cast  into  prison '  (Mt  143,  Mk  6",  Lk  320,  Jn  324), 
and  whose  imprisonment  so  affected  his  strong, 
free  spirit  that  for  a  time  his  faith  in  Christ 
appears  to  have  faltered  (Mt  ll2ff•).  The  other 
is  Jesus  Himself,  who  was  arrested  (Mt  2660) 
in  the  Garden,  and  taken  in  bonds  (Jn  1824  dede- 
/Uvos  [which  is  practically  equivalent  to  Sto-fiios ; 
cf.  Mk  156  with  v.7])  first  before  the  high  priest 
and  then  before  Pilate  (Mt  272,  Mk  151,  Jn  1812-  24). 

2.  The  fact  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Gospels  in- 
clude a  robber  (Jn  1840)  and  murderer  (Mk  157,  Lk 
232B)  like  Barabbas  on  the  one  hand,  and  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  on  the  other,  shows  the  necessity 
of  discriminating  between  prisoners,  and  especially 
of  distinguishing  those  who  deserve  their  punish- 
ment (cf.  the  admission  of  the  penitent  robber,  Lk 
2341)  from  those  who  '  suffer  wrongfully.'  To  the 
former  class  Barabbas  certainly  belonged.  His 
imprisonment  was  the  reward  of  his  crimes  (Lk 
2325) ;  and  so  long  as  crimes  like  his  are  committed 
against  society,  imprisonment  will  still  be  neces- 
sary. With  all  His  pity  for  the  prisoner,  Jesus 
recognizes  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  just 
judge  will  cast  the  offender  into  prison  (Mt  526). 
But  there  are  wrongful  imprisonments  as  well  as 
merited  ones  ;  and  our  Lord  warned  His  disciples 
that  a  time  would  come  when  they  themselves 
should  be  cast  into  prison  for  His  name's  sake  (Lk 
2112)— a  warning  that  was  soon  abundantly  fulfilled 
in  the  experience  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Church  (Ac  43  518  83  124  1624  etc.). 

3.  In  the  Gospels  Jesus  comes  before  us  as  the 
prisoner's  Friend.  He  proves  His  friendship  (1)  by 
the  deliverance  He  brings.  In  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry  (Lk 
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417ff-)>  He  applied  to  Himself  the  glowing  words 
of  the  great  Messianic  prophet  (Is  61lf-),  and  so 
assumed  the  office  of  one  who  came  '  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound.'  There  is,  of  course, 
a  spiritual  sense  in  which  Christ  fulfils  this  promise 
— by  pulling  down  the  dungeon  walls  of  ignorance 
and  error,  by  giving  liberty  to  the  human  spirit, 
by  striking  off'  the  fetters  of  sin.  But  in  a  more 
literal  fashion  Christ  brought  deliverance  to  the 
captives  by  destroying  the  very  foundations  of 
earthly  tyrannies,  and  making  it  impossible  that 
in  any  society  which  had  learned  to  breathe  the 
air  of  His  gospel  men  should  be  cast  into  prison  to 
gratify  the  pleasure  of  a  despot  or  the  rage  of  the 
persecutor.  '  Christ  died  on  the  tree,'  Carlyle  said 
to  Emerson  :  '  that  built  Dunscore  kirk  yonder ' 
(Emerson,  Works,  ii.  p.  8).  And  in  a  like  sense  we 
may  say  that  it  was  Christ's  hand  on  Calvary  that 
tore  down  the  walls  of  the  Bastille,  and  abolished 
the  iniquities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

(2)  Again,  Jesus  proves  His  friendship  for  the 
prisoner  by  the  sympathy  He  gives.  We  see  an 
illustration  of  this  sympathy  in  the  message  of 
consolation  and  blessing  that  He  sent  to  John  the 
Baptist  (Mt  ll4"6)  when  the  forerunner's  heart  was 
like  to  faint  in  the  gloomy  vaults  of  Machserus. 
But  above  all  we  see  it  in  those  haunting  words 
of  self-identification  with  the  prisoner  :  '  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me '  (Mt  2536) ;  '  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not'  (v.43).  It  is  not 
merely  with  the  righteous  man  who  suffers  wrong- 
fully that  our  Lord  here  identifies  Himself,  but 
with  the  prisoner  as  such — the  criminal,  it  may  be, 
the  pest  of  society,  the  man  who  deserves  to  die. 
It  was  Christ's  love  and  pity  for  the  prisoner  that 
inspired  the  philanthropic  labours  of  John  Howard 
and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  led  to  that  great  trans- 
formation in  the  prisoner's  immemorial  lot  which  is 
as  much  one  of  the  '  Gesta  Christi '  as  the  modern 
missionary  movement. 

4.  In  the  letters  of  St.  Paul's  captivity  we  find 
the  Apostle  describing  himself  as  '  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  or  'the  prisoner  of  the  Lord'  (Eph 
31  41,  Philem9;  cf.  2  Ti  l8).  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
pression, which  is  by  no  means  exhausted  when 
understood  to  mean  that  Paul  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  the  sake  of  Christ.  It  means  that,  with- 
out doubt ;  but  it  means  much  more  (cf.  Eph  31 
'  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  in  behalf  of  you 
Gentiles,'  where  '  the  Stcr/uos  of  Christ '  represents 
himself  as  suffering  for  the  Gentiles'  sake).  The 
man  who  so  describes  himself  believes  that  Christ 
has  laid  His  arresting  hand  upon  him,  and  put  him 
where  he  is,  and  shut  to  the  door  of  his  prison  ; 
and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  who 
carries  the  key  of  that  door  at  His  girdle.  St.  Paul, 
in  short,  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  the  thought  filled  him  with  profound 
content  (cf.  Ph  411).  Like  St.  Peter,  he  had  learned 
in  his  own  experience  that  the  Lord  could  unlock 
prison  doors  at  His  pleasure  and  set  his  servants 
free  (Ac  1626,  cf.  126ff-).  And  if  some  day  the  door 
should  be  opened  only  that  the  prisoner  of  Christ 
might  be  led  forth  to  die,  Paul  knew  that  this 
would  really  mean  his  escape  through  Christ's 
grace  to  a  larger  liberty  than  he  could  find  on 
earth  (2  Co  51"8).  And  so,  as  the  midnight  hymns 
that  he  and  Silas  sang  to  God  in  the  prison  at 
Philippi  compelled  all  the  prisoners  to  listen  (Ac 
1625),  the  world  has  had  to  hearken  ever  since  to 
those  notes  of  wonder,  love,  and  praise  that  turn 
St.  Paul's  prison-Epistles  into  prison-songs. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

PROCURATOR.— A  '  procurator  '  (the  exact  Gr. 
equivalent  is  iwiTpowos)  was  properly  a  slave  or 
freedman  who  looked  after  (procurabat)  a  man's 
property  (cf.   Mt  208,  Lk  83).     The  nearest  Eng. 


equivalent  is  '  steward '  (wh.  see).  This  upper 
servant  acted  for  his  master,  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  in  all  matters  connected  with  money,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  only  a  small  estate  amongst 
the  Romans  would  be  without  one.  The  position 
was  one  of  responsibility,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
importance  of  the  person  in  the  world  was  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  his  master.  An 
agent  of  the  Emperor,  who  always  possessed  vast 
landed  and  house  property,  as  well  as  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  taxes  of  every  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  held  a  higher  position  in  society 
than  the  procurator  of  any  other  person.  The 
Emperor's  financial  interests  were  so  varied,  that 
he  required  a  large  number  of  such  servants  to 
look  after  them,  and  his  high  position  enabled 
him  to  draw  them  from  a  higher  class  than  that  of 
freedmen  and  slaves.  The  majority  of  them  were 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  some  of  these  procurator- 
ships  were  deemed  of  higher  importance  than 
others.  The  diverse  character  of  their  duties  will 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Cagnat  ( Cours  d'£pi- 
graphie  Latine  3,  p.  121  ff. )  enumerates  thirty -nine 
different  kinds  of  procurators,  whose  titles  have 
reference  to  every  possible  aspect  of  the  Emperor's 
revenue  and  expenditure. 

Certain  of  the  smaller  Imperial  provinces  (see 
under  GOVERNOR)  were  put  under  procurators  as 
governors,  to  whom  the  Emperor  delegated  ad- 
ministrative and  military  functions.  Such  a  pro- 
curatorship  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  Imperial  procuratorships,  and  carried  with  it  a 
large  salary  ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  a  procurator,  however  high,  remained  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Emperor,  and  owed  his  life  and  fortune 
solely  to  the  favour  of  the  prince,  who  advanced 
those  quickest  who  served  his  interests  best.  The 
word  '  procurator '  is  not  used  in  the  NT,  but  the 
participle  of  the  verb  (^iriTpoireiovToi)  occurs  as  a 
variant  in  Lk  31  to  rjyefioveijovTos,  a  more  general 
term  applicable  to  all  governors  of  provinces,  and 
even  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Pontius  Pilate  was 
procurator  prouincim  Iudaeae.  See  also  art. 
Governor. 

Literature.— Greenidge,  Roman  Public  Life,  pp.  414 ff.,  435  ; 
Schurer,  GJV^,  i.  454 ff.  [HJP  i.  ii.  166 ff.] ;  art.  'Procurator' 
in  Hastings'  DB  and  the  Encye.  Bibl.  ;  Hirschfeld,  Untersuch- 
ungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  riim.  Verwaltungsgesch?  (Berlin, 
1905)  ;  Marquardt,  Momische  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  554  ff. 

Alex.  Souter. 

PRODIGAL  SON The  details  of  this  parable 

(Lk  15)  seem  to  have  been  carefully  thought  out, 
as  the  structure  of  the  story  is  fairly  complete  and 
its  movement  quite  natural.  The  younger  of  a 
certain  man's  sons,  dissatisfied  with  the  quiet  life 
he  is  leading,  resolves  to  leave  his  father's  house  ; 
and,  having  received  the  share  of  property  that  fell 
to  him,  goes  to  a  distant  country  and  gives  himself 
up  with  the  fullest  abandonment  to  every  indulg- 
ence that  appetite  craved.  But  his  career  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation  soon  conies  to  an  end.  He  passes 
from  one  stage  to  another  in  his  downward  course 
till  he  reaches  the  lowest.  Without  a  friend  and 
in  the  direst  straits,  he  is  forced  to  take  service  as 
a  swine-herd — a  grade  of  employment  esteemed  by 
Jewish  society  as  the  lowest.  The  misery  to  which 
he  had  brought  himself,  however,  and  the  neglect 
from  which  he  suffers,  show  him  how  great  has  been 
his  folly  and  how  wrong  his  conduct.  He  there- 
fore resolves  to  return  home,  confess  his  fault, 
and  solicit  the  place  of  a  servant  in  his  father's 
household.  He  carries  out  his  intention,  but  his 
father  receives  him  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
and  affection,  and  orders  a  feast  to  be  prepared 
in  celebration  of  his  safe  return. 

The  elder  brother,  however,  is  very  indignant,  and 
refuses  to  take  any  part  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
His  father  entreats  him  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
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of  the  occasion ;  but  he  is  obstinate  and  petulant, 
and  complains  that  this  display  in  honour  of  his 
brother  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  treatment 
accorded  him.  He  who  had  lived  at  home  in  duti- 
ful submission  had  not  received  the  slightest  token 
in  recognition  of  his  merits  or  services,  whereas 
his  brother  who  had  squandered  his  means  in  a 
career  of  vice  is  being  honoured  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  lavish  manner. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  father  and  his  son  differing 
as  to  how  a  younger  son  who  had  grievously  mis- 
behaved himself  ought  to  be  treated.  The  fact  of 
the  young  man's  wrongdoing  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  repentance  are  accepted  by  both ;  but  while 
the  elder  brother  challenges  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  one  who  had 
been  so  headstrong  and  foolish,  the  father  firmly 
defends  the  course  he  had  followed,  and,  in  ter- 
minating the  discussion,  speaks  with  a  finality 
that  is  not  to  be  questioned :  '  It  was  meet  that 
we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad  :  for  this  thy 
brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  and  was  lost, 
and  is  found.' 

The  prodigal  is  a  minor  character  in  the  parable. 
The  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  father  and  the 
elder  brother  in  reference  to  their  treatment  of 
the  wrongdoer,  and  not  between  the  brothers  either 
in  regard  to  character  or  conduct.  The  substance 
of  the  parable  is  this  :  a  father  who  welcomes  back 
an  erring  and  repentant  son  has  his  action  em- 
phatically approved,  and  an  elder  brother  who 
maintains  an  attitude  of  surly  aloofness  is  shown 
to  merit  severe  disapprobation. 

The  parable  is  thus  practical  in  its  aim — teaching 
men  not  only  how  they  ought  to  treat  their  repent- 
ant brethren,  but  chiefly  what  is  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so.  For  what  was  it  that  led  the 
father  to  act  as  he  did?  Was  it  not  just  the  love 
he  bore  his  son,  foolish  and  erring  though  he  had 
been  ?  The  elder  son  reasoned  on  the  lines  of  cold 
and  rigid  law,  whereas  the  heart  of  the  father 
spoke,  and  the  voice  of  love  was  obeyed.  And 
was  it  not  just  the  want  of  this  affectionate  heart 
that  allowed  the  elder  brother  to  act  so  ungener- 
ously ?  Had  he  loved  his  brother,  he  would  have 
vied  with  his  father  in  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  ; 
had  he  even  loved  his  father,  he  would  have  ac- 
quiesced in  his  father's  wish  for  his  father's  sake. 
It  was  poverty  of  affection  that  led  him  to  display 
a  selfishness  that  was  offensive,  and  a  temper  that 
was  childish  and  rude.  What  could  the  father  do  ? 
— a  son  he  loved  and  had  lost  was  home  again  safe 
and  sound — a  son  who  had  gone  forth  to  a  rude 
world  had  returned  disillusioned  and  chastened  by 
his  bitter  experience. 

In  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  the  parable  was 
meant  to  point  out  the  defect  in  the  Jewish  way 
of  dealing  with  those  who  had  sinned.  What  was 
clearly  lacking  there  was  a  brotherly  spirit.  Those 
who  had  erred  were  treated  with  unrelenting  sever- 
ity ;  the  sinner  looked  in  vain  for  mercy  and  hoped 
in  vain  for  restoration,  no  matter  how  painful  and 
prolonged  his  period  of  repentance  had  been.  But 
what  was  true  for  the  Jews  is  true  for  all.  Love 
alone  is  capable  of  rendering  the  conscience  sensi- 
tive to  the  finest  shades  of  justice.  Law  rigidly 
applied  does  not  scrutinize  the  motive,  does  not 
measure  the  force  of  temptation,  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  of  repentance,  and  is  there- 
fore often  unjust  when  in  appearance  it  is  most 
just.  The  father  showed  mercy  because  he  loved 
his  son,  and  in  showing  mercy  dispensed  the  truer 
justice  ;  for  mercy  is  but  justice  perfectly  applied. 
The  elder  brother  failed  in  his  duty  to  brother  and 
father  alike,  because  he  lacked  the  affection  that 
would  have  swept  away  his  shallow  notions  of 
justice,  and  pointed  out  a  better  way. 
The  parable  thus  emphasizes  one  aspect  of  the 


great  commandment  of  our  Lord,  that  men  should 
love  one  another  ;  and  in  this  respect  shows  a  close 
resemblance  to  several  of  His  other  parables.  In 
that  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite  saw  no  duty  they  owed  to  the  wounded 
Jew,  whereas  the  heart  of  the  Samaritan — a  mem- 
ber of  a  despised  race — responded  at  once  to  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  And  in  that  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  is  it  not  the  mean 
and  grudging  spirit  of  the  whole  -  day  labourers 
that  is  condemned,  since  their  rights  were  not 
infringed  nor  their  interests  invaded  by  the  gener- 
ous treatment  accorded  to  the  late-comers  ? 

What  men  require  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another  is  the  loving  heart,  and  in  dealing  with 
our  erring  and  repentant  brethren  nothing  else 
will  give  the  insight  and  tenderness  needed  to 
fulfil  the  ends  of  real  justice.  In  the  sympathy  of 
Christ  lay  the  secret  of  His  power.  No  one  who 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  transgression  in  bitter 
repentance  was  refused  His  countenance  or  His 
help  ;  and  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  quickened 
by  a  genuine  brotherly  love,  will  ever  admit  that 
His  way  is  the  right  way — will  ever  say  to  the 
harsh  and  unforgiving,  It  is  '  meet  that  we  should 
make  merry  and  be  glad  :  for  this  thy  brother  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found.' 

Literature. — Goebel,  Parables  of  Jesus ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Para- 
bolic Teaching  of  Christ ;  M.  Doda,  Parables  of  Our  Lord ; 
Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables  ;  Arnot,  Parables  of  Our  Lord ; 
W.  M.  Taylor,  Parables  of  Our  Saviour ;  also  F.  W.  Robertson's 
Sermons,  iii.  253 ;  Dale,  Ep.  of  James  and  Other  Discourses, 
160 ;  Ballard,  The  Penitent  Prodigal ;  Hancock,  The  Return  to 
the  Father  ;  Willcox,  The  Prodigal  Son  ;  Expositor,  I.  ix.  [1879] 
137,  in.  viii.  [1888]  268,  388,  x.  [1889]  122  ;  ExpT  vii.  [1896]  325  ; 
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PROFANING,    PROFANITY.— 1.    The    terms.— 

The  word  '  profane '  occurs  only  once  in  EV  of  the 
Gospels,  and  then  in  the  verbal  form  (Gr.  pefiyXdw), 
viz.  in  Mt  125,  where  Jesus  says,  in  defending  His 
disciples  and  Himself  from  the  charge  of  Sabbath- 
breaking,  '  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that 
on  the  sabbath  day  the  priests  in  the  temple  pro- 
fane the  sabbath,  and  are  guiltless  ?  '  Elsewhere 
in  NT  the  vb.  (Gr.  and  Eng.)  is  found  only  in  Ac 
246,  where  the  Jews  accuse  St  Paul  of  profaning 
the  Temple.  The  meaning  of  fiefirfKboi  must  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  adj.  /3<?/3»/\os  from 
which  it  comes,  and  which  is  found  5  times  in  NT 
(1  Ti  l9  47  620,  2  Ti  216,  He  1216),  'profane  '  being  in 
each  case  the  rendering  of  E V.  /3^/3?;\os  is  the 
almost  exact  equivalent  of  Lat.  prof  anus,  whence 
Eng.  '  profane.'  Prqfanus  (fr.  pro  =  '  before,'  and 
fanum  =  'temple ')  means  'without  the  temple,' 
and  so  'unconsecrated,'  as  opposed  to  sacer. 
ptfirfKos  (fr.  /3aii'o»='to  go,'  whence  i8r;Xds= 'thres- 
hold') denotes  that  which  is  'trodden,'  'open  to 
access,'  and  so  again  '  unconsecrated,'  in  contrast 
to  iepos.  Originally  /W/Si/Xos  (like  its  opposites, 
iepo's,  ayios,  etc. )  had  a  purely  ritual  meaning,  but 
out  of  this  there  gradually  arose  ethical  and 
spiritual  connotations.  The  LXX  affords  plenti- 
ful illustration  of  these  various  uses  of  the  word. 
In  Lv  1010,  e.g.,  ftfiriXos  means  no  more  than 
aK&Oapros,  as  the  context  shows,  i.e.  ritually 
unclean.  In  1929  RV  'Profane  [AV  'Prostitute'] 
not  thy  daughter,'  the  ethical  meaning  is  apparent. 
In  Ezk  2226,  with  its  clear  distinction  between 
ptfirjKos  and  dyios,  together  with  its  conception  of 
a  profaning  of  God  Himself,  we  pass  from  the 
moral  into  the  still  higher  realm  of  spiritual 
religion.  Similarly,  in  the  Gospels  we  find  a  lower 
and  a  higher  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  pro- 
fanation. There  is  a  profaneness  of  the  law  and 
the  letter,  eagerly  pounced  upon  by  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  There  is  a  profaneness  of  the  soul  and 
the  spirit,  which  stands  revealed  to  the  eyes  of 
Jesus. 
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2.  The  sin. — The  sin  of  profaning  consists  in 
treating  sacred  things  with  irreverence  or  con- 
tempt, and  in  the  Bible  the  charge  of  profanation 
is  found  especially  in  connexion  with  the  desecra- 
tion or  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the  Temple,  or 
of  the  name,  of  God  Himself.  In  a  study  of  Christ's 
life  and  teaching  the  sin  of  profaning  comes  up  for 
consideration  under  each  of  these  heads.  (1)  Pro- 
faning the  Sabbath. — It  is  significant  that  the  only 
occasion  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  profane  '  (/3e/3?7\ow) 
in  the  Gospels  is  in  relation  to  a  charge  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  brought  against  Jesus  (Mt  125).  For, 
though  it  is  Our  Lord  Himself  who  employs  the 
word,  and  employs  it  of  the  action  of  the  priests 
under  the  Mosaic  Law,  He  evidently  does  so  with 
reference  to  an  accusation  of  which  He  was  the 
object.  *  And  this,  we  must  remember,  was  no  soli- 
tary case.  There  was  nothing  that  more  frequently 
brought  Jesus  into  hot  collision  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  than  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  (with  Mt  12lff-  cf.  v.10ff-,  Mk  l21fr-  223ff- 
32"\  Lk  6lff- 6ff-  1314ff-  143ff-,  Jn  59fr- 16-  18  722(-  914ff- ;  note 
esp.  the  Johannine  passages).  In  their  eyes  He  was 
repeatedly  guilty  of  a  profanation  of  the  holy  day. 
And,  though  on  this  occasion  He  defends  Him- 
self by  appealing  to  Jewish  law  and  history, 
thus  meeting  His  accusers  on  their  own  ground, 
He  immediately  passes  from  this  argumentwm  ad 
hominem  to  state  the  great  principles  on  which 
He.really  stood  in  His  free,  though  reverent  (cf. 
Lk  416),  use  of  the  day — that  God  desires  mercy 
rather  than  sacrifice  (v.7),  and  that  '  the  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  of  the  sabbath  '  (v.8).  In  other  words, 
He  shows  that  the  charge  of  Sabbath  profanation, 
as  brought  against  Him,  rested  on  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  Sabbath  sanctity;  and  the  charge  of  breaking 
a  Divine  law,  on  an  entirely  false  idea  of  God's 
meaning  and  purpose  in  giving  the  Law  (cf.  Mk  227 
'  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath ').  There  is  a  profanation  according 
to  the  letter  that  is  not  a  profanation  according  to 
the  spirit ;  and  there  is  a  seeming  transgression  of 
the  commandment  that  is  in  reality  a  revelation  of 
the  benignity  of  the  Law  itself  and  the  '  philan- 
thropy' of  Him  who  gave  it.  See,  further, 
Sabbath. 

(2)  Profaning  the  Temple. — Jealous  as  the  Jewish 
authorities  were,  after  their  slavish  fashion,  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  Sabbath,  they  were  not  less 
jealous  in  defending  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple 
against  the  least  taint  of  what  they  regarded  as 
profanation.  The  Temple  police  were  ever  on  the 
alert.  For  any  foot  of  Gentile  or  Samaritan  to 
pass  beyond  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  meant  death 
to  the  transgressor.  And  Josephus  tells  us  how  at 
one  period  the  Samaritans  were  altogether  excluded 
from  the  Temple  enclosure  because  of  an  act  of 
profanation  committed  by  some  of  their  people 
(Ant.  xvm.  ii.  2).  The  indignation  shown  by  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  at  the  hosannas  of  the 
children  in  the  Temple  was  apparently  due  not 
merely  to  the  hailing  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David, 
but  to  the  raising  of  those  joyful  shouts  within  the 
consecrated  building  (Mt  2116).  But,  as  Jesus  in 
meeting  the  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  showed 
how  misplaced  the  Kabbinic  and  Pharisaic  ideas  of 
sanctity  were,  so  in  connexion  with  the  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple  (Mt  2112f-  =  Mk  ll15ff-  =Lk  1945'-, 
Jn  2I3ff-),  He  showed  how  low  and  poor  were  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  profanation. 

The  presence  of  the  stall-keepers  and  cattle- 
drovers  and  money-changers  was  strictly  within 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  since  it  was  in  the  Court 

*  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  in  the  LXX  account 
of  the  incident  at  Nob  (1  S  214),  to  which  Jesus  alludes  in  the 
preceding  verse,  /3s'£»ia«/  xproi  is  Ahimeleeh's  expression  for 
'common  bread,'  as  distinguished  from  Siyim  xprn  or  'shew- 
bread.' 


of  the  Gentiles  that  this  market  was  held,  i.e. 
outside  of  the  sacred  area  proper.  For  the  Temple 
authorities  this  was  quite  enough ;  they  had  no 
compunctions  about  a  traffic  that  was  technically 
legal — least  of  all  as  the  rents  paid  by  the  traders 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  Temple  court  as  a 
bazaar  passed  into  their  own  pockets.  To  Jesus 
this  was  an  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  '  to  blend  religious  rigorism  and 
utter  worldliness,'  or,  in  His  own  words  on  another 
occasion,  to  '  strain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the 
camel '  (Mt  2324).  Thus  they  had  made  His  Father's 
house  '  an  house  of  merchandise '  ( Jn  216) ;  nay,  a 
very  '  den  of  robbers '  (Mt  2113 1|) — an  allusion  either 
to  the  greed  and  extortion  of  the  high-priestly 
family  as  landlords  of  the  enclosure,  or  to  the 
shameful  and  notorious  cheating  practised  by  the 
privileged  traders  on  the  ignorant  country  people 
who  came  up  to  the  Feasts.  Moreover,  this  was 
'  the  house  of  prayer '  (Mt  2113 1|) — the  place  to  which 
pious  folk  came  up  for  purposes  of  detachment  and 
recollection  and  communion  with  God.  And  by 
reason  of  these  abuses,  such  worshippers  had  first 
to  make  their  way  through  the  distracting  scenes 
of  this  profane  bazaar  ;  and  even  as  they  knelt  at 
prayer  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary,  to  have 
their  ears  filled  with  the  noisy  cries  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  bleating  of  innumerable  sheep,  and  the 
lowing  of  excited  cattle. 

In  the  eyes  of  Jesus  all  this,  however  it  might  be 
defended  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  was  a  desecra- 
tion of  His  Father's  house,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
hindrance  to  true  spiritual  worship.  And  the 
principles  He  lays  down  here  on  the  subject  of 
worship  and  its  profanation  are  far-reaching  and 
penetrating.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  has  long 
since  vanished  from  the  world,  but  the  acts  and 
words  of  Jesus  in  driving  out  the  profane  traffickers 
still  find  abundant  application.  Our  Lord  con- 
demns everything  that  brings  the  spirit  of  the 
world  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  turns  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  house  of 
merchandise.  Much  more  does  He  condemn  any- 
thing that  associates  His  Church  with  methods 
and  practices  that  are  not  even  those  of  honest 
merchandise,  but  have  the  savour  of  dishonest 
gain.     See,  further,  Temple,  §  'Cleansing of.' 

(3)  Profaning  God's  name. — For  this  form  of  the 
sin  of  profanation  the  word  '  profanity '  is  usually 
reserved,  a  word  that  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
blasphemy  (wh.  see) — though  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed,  nor,  indeed,  possible.  Blasphemy 
(/3Xao-(/)7)^ia=' evil-speaking')  is  an  insult  offered  to 
God's  majesty,  and,  in  particular,  a  deliberate  re- 
viling of  God  and  of  Divine  things.  Profanity,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain 
(Ex  207) — understanding  '  name '  in  the  scriptural 
sense  of  '  anything  whereby  God  maketh  Himself 
known'  (Shorter  Catech.,  Qu.  55).  Profanity  may, 
and  often  does,  run  into  blasphemy,  but  the  word 
finds  its  proper  application  in  an  irreverent  treat- 
ment of  holy  things  without  the  motive  of  the 
scoffer.  When  Peter  began  '  to  curse  and  to  swear 
(KaTadeixaTifriv  icai  dfivtieiv),  I  know  not  the  man' 
(Mt  2674,  cf.  Mk  1471),  he  was  not  guilty  of  inten- 
tional blasphemy  ;  he  was  in  reality  employing  the 
most  solemn  forms  of  Jewish  asseveration  (cf. 
Nu  521  'an  oath  of  cursing,'  and  see  EBi,  art. 
'  Oath ').  But  lie  was  guilty  of  profanity,  for  he 
was  invoking  the  Divine  name  in  support  of  a 
lie. 

There  was  no  kind  of  profanation  against  which 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  were  more  anxious  to  guard 
than  the  sin  of  profane  language.  The  hedge 
they  made  around  the  Law  was  particularly  high 
at  this  point.  Through  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  Lv  2416  they  forbade  the  very  utterance  of  the 
name  Jahweh,  and  so,  in  the  reading  of  the  OT, 
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Adonai  or  Elohim  was  invariably  substituted. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  for  similar  reasons,  there  had 
grown  up  in  the  time  of  Christ  a  custom  of 
swearing  not  by  the  Divine  name,  but  by  heaven 
or  earth  or  Jerusalem  or  the  Temple  (Mt  533"37 
2316"22) — though  there  emerges  here,  alongside  of 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of  God's  name,  the 
consideration  that  such  oaths  were  less  binding 
than  those  in  which  God  was  directly  invoked 
(contrast  the  high  priest's  adjuration  '  by  the 
living  God '  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Mt  2663).  And 
here  again,  as  in  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  our 
Lord  showed  how  poor  and  mean  the  thoughts  of 
the  Rabbis  were  on  the  subject  of  profanation. 
That  system  of  diluted  oaths  was  a  miserable  piece 
of  casuistry  at  the  best.  For  an  oath  has  no  meaning 
if  it  is  not  an  invocation  of  the  Divine  Being  Himself 
as  a  witness  ;  and,  besides,  heaven  is  God's  throne 
and  the  earth  His  footstool,  Jerusalem  is  the  city 
of  the  Great  King,  and  the  Temple  the  place  of 
His  indwelling  (5Mf-  231MF-).  Moreover,  those  legal 
refinements  lent  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  false- 
hood and  deceit  in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  thus 
became  a  prostitution  of  the  holiest  realities  to 
wicked  ends.  And  so  Jesus  lays  down  the  general 
principle,  '  Swear  not  at  all '  (534).  Make  no  dis- 
tinctions among  your  statements  by  the  use  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  oaths,  as  if,  while  you  are  bound 
to  be  truthful  in  regard  to  some  of  the  things  you 
say,  you  are  otherwise  free  to  shade  off  your 
language  into  the  veriest  falsehood  by  diminishing 
grades  of  protestation.  '  But  let  your  communica- 
tion be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay'  (Mt  537,  cf.  Ja  512). 
See,  further,  Oaths. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  s.vv.  jii^xiu,  fliflvXoi,  /3Xxtr<pr,fj.ix  ; 
Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Oath,' '  Temple ' ;  EBi,  art.  '  Oath ' ;  PRE*, 
art.  '  Eid  bei  den  Hebraern '  ;  Edersheim,  LT ;  Schiirer,  HJP 
n.  ii.  90-125  ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Ten  Commandments,  p.  61  ff. ;  J.  O. 
Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  265  ff.  ;  F.  J.  Cotfin,  '  The  Third 
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J.  C.  Lambert. 
PROFESSION.— In  Biblical  usage,  to  '  profess '  is 
to  make  a  public  declaration  (Mt  723,  Dt  263)  ;  then 
to  take  a  certain  stand  or  attitude  ( 1  Ti  210  '  which 
becometh  women  professing  godliness ')  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  make  an  unjustifiable  pretension  or  claim 
(Ro  l22,  1  Ti  621,  Tit  l16).  In  general,  profession 
and  confession  are  so  closely  related  that  one 
Greek  word  {6[x.o\oyefco)  is  employed  indifferently 
for  both  ;  and  the  AV  has  not  clearly  distinguished 
between  them.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  identi- 
cal ;  for  while  both  words  imply  the  utterance  or 
declaration  of  faith  or  of  fact,  confession  invari- 
ably implies  that  there  is  harmony  between  what 
is  declared  and  the  inward  thought  or  feeling  of 
the  speaker,  while  profession  carries  no  such  im- 
plication. 

Thus  the  word  'confess'  answers  in  the  OT  to  m\  which 
always  implies  the  utterance  of  genuine  faith  or  feeling  (Hiph. 
=humbly  and  thankfully  to  acknowledge  God's  name  and  good- 
ness, 1  K  833'35  [LXX  i£iiu.t>*vyiof*ai] ;  Hithp.  =  contritely  to  con- 
fess sin,  Lv  55 1621  [LXX  iiacycpiuu]) ;  while  '  profess '  answers  to 
Tan  =  ' tell  out,'  'declare,'  'make  manifest'  (it  may  be  in  the 
way  of  thankful  acknowledgment,  Dt  263,  or  of  not  concealing 
one's  sin,  Ps  3818,  or  even  of  showing  forth  one's  sin  openly  and 
impudently,  Is  39  'They  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom').  The 
difference  reappears  in  the  NT,  where  '  confess '  is  used  as  tr. 
of  ilofjL6\ayiou.a.t,  which  is  exactly  parallel  to  nv  in  both  its 
senses,  and  also  as  tr.  of  iu.o>.oyiw  in  the  specific  sense  of  publicly 
owning  one's  relationship  of  faith  and  devotion  to  Christ,  Mt 
1032,  Lk  128  ;  whereas  '  profess '  answers  to  irxyyi\Xo/xa.i  =  to 
make  a  profession,  whether  sincerely  or  not ;  $titrxa/=to  assert  or 
pretend  ;  and  to  ouo'/oyiai  in  the  sense  of  making  a  formal  declara- 
tion, or  in  the  bad  sense  of  making  an  outward  pretence.  Thus, 
while  the  one  word  has  received  a  deep  religious  impress,  the 
other  is  restricted  to  the  sense  of  making  a  public  declaration, 
a  declaration  which  may  or  may  not  be  sincere  and  justified  by 
facts.  The  RV,  in  substituting  '  confession '  for  'profession  '  in 
the  tr.  of  ifx.oXoy;x,  for  the  owning  of  the  Christian  faith  (He  31) 
or  the  faith  which  the  Christian  owns  (i™),  has  logically  followed 
the  rendering  of  iftoXoyiv  in  its  specific  Christian  significance, 
and  has  helped  to  put  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms  in 
clearer  light. 


The  '  profession '  of  Christ  or  of  Christianity  is 
at  once  more  and  less  than  the  confession  of  Christ. 
It  is  more  than  confession  ;  for  while  the  latter  is  the 
witness  to  actual  faith  or  feeling,  profession  also 
covers  all  ill-grounded  utterances  to  which  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  heart  to  correspond.  And 
profession  is  also  less  than  confession  :  it  is  limited 
to  the  verbal  expression  of  faith,  while  confession 
gives  evidence  of  itself  in  the  tone  and  conduct  of 
life  as  well.  Confession  shows  itself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  as  well  as  in  the  assertion  of  it.  The 
distinction  between  profession  and  confession  is 
valuable  when  we  consider  the  varying  emphasis 
laid  by  the  Gospels  on  verbal  testimony  as  an 
element  in  the  confession  of  Christ.  The  duty  of 
verbal  profession  is  at  times  strongly  insisted  on 
(see  Confession  [of  Christ],  ii.  and  iii.),  mainly 
because  it  was  the  sign  of  loyalty  and  steadfast- 
ness of  faith.  Yet  the  value  of  such  professions 
depended  on  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth, 
as  well  as  on  their  genuineness  and  their  season- 
ableness.  Christ  regarded  them  as  peculiarly  valu- 
able in  times  of  stress  and  growing  opposition.  So 
He  prized  the  bold  testimony  of  Peter  at  Caesarea 
Philippi  as  being  a  sign  of  the  rock-fast  loyalty  of 
His  disciple  (Mt  1617"19) ;  so  also  He  mourned  over 
the  later  weakness  of  the  disciples  and  the  verbal 
denial  of  Peter,  as  betokening  a  certain  diminution 
of  their  allegiance  (Mk  1427-  *>,  Lk  22").  At  the 
same  time,  Christ  repudiated  many  kinds  of  pro- 
fession, and  taught  to  His  disciples  a  certain  duty 
of  reserve  in  the  utterance  of  their  faith.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  He  repudiated  all  insincere 
professions  ;  and  He  knew  that  these  were  to  be 
found  not  only  among  the  Pharisees,  but  also  among 
His  own  followers  (Mt  722  2130).  He  also  feared 
the  egoism  of  professions  of  goodness  (Lk  189"14), 
and  the  boldness  of  professions  of  constancy  that 
might  not  be  realized.  Hence  the  coldness  of  His 
attitude  to  professions  like  that  of  the  new  disciple 
who  said,  'Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest '  (Lk  957- 58),  or  to  Peter's  hasty  word,  '  If 
I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee  '  (Mk 
1431).  But,  further,  Christ  repeatedly  cautioned 
His  followers  against  all  ill-timed  testimony.  As 
He  Himself  practised  a  certain  reserve  in  His  own 
teaching  (Jn  1612),  He  also  frequently  laid  upon 
His  followers  injunctions  of  silence.  So  in  cases  of 
healing  He  charges  those  who  have  seen  or  experi- 
enced His  power  to  tell  no  man  what  He  has  done 
(Mk  312  543  7s6),  and  after  the  scenes  at  Csesarea 
Philippi  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the 
same  injunction  follows  (830  99).  No  doubt  there 
were  temporary  reasons  for  such  reserve  on  Christ's 
part,  and  for  such  injunctions  of  reserve  ;  and  He 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  things  He 
had  taught  and  done  in  private  should  be  pro- 
claimed upon  the  housetops  (Mt  1027),  and  when  the 
disciples  should  be  so  fully  established  in  the  faith 
that  no  further  reserve  should  be  necessary.  But 
in  any  case  Christ  desired  no  hasty  testimonies  in 
His  favour.  It  was  as  if  He  said  :  The  profession 
of  My  name  is  not  always  needful :  its  value  de- 
pends on  its  seasonableness,  and  the  maturity  of 
the  faith  lying  behind  it.  Wait  till  the  times  are 
ripe  and  faith  is  ripe  ;  till  the  private  confession 
wells  forth  irresistibly  from  the  lips  ;  or  till  the 
crisis  comes  when  everyone  is  called  to  proclaim 
his  faith.  There  will  come  occasions  when  to 
refrain  from  declaring  one's  faith  may  be  equivalent 
to  disowning  and  denial,  or  at  least  to  cowardice. 
Then  those  who  have  been  confessing  Christ  in 
heart  and  life  will  also  profess  their  faith  boldly 
with  their  lips,  and  face  all  the  consequences  of 
their  profession.  It  is  then,  when  the  day  and 
hour  are  calling  for  a  clear  and  living  testimony, 
that  profession  becomes  one  with  confession,  and 
the  word  has  fullest  force  :  '  Whosoever  shall  con- 
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fess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  (Mt  1032f>). 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 
PROFIT.— 

Two  Gr.  words  are  so  rendered  :  (1)  &<pi\iu,  to  further,  help, 
profit :  EV  'profit,'  Mt  155  (=Mk  7")  1626  (  =  Mk  836,  Lk  925 
AV  'advantage'),  Jn  6*$;  'prevail,'  Mt  272*,  Jn  1219;  'be 
bettered,'  Mk  526 ;  (2)  irvfiifipu,  to  bear  or  bring  together ; 
'  be  profitable,'  Mt  529-  30  186  ;  •  be  expedient,'  Mt  W1"  (AV 
'good'),  Jn  1150  1814  167. 

The  address  of  Jesus  is,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  highest  in  human  nature ;  but  sometimes  a 
less  heroic  note  is  struck,  and  there  is  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  instinctive  impulses  of  self-regard  and 
self-preservation,  and  to  the  instincts  of  gain  and 
the  anxieties  of  the  balance-sheet.  The  analogy 
of  profitable  trading  gives  force  to  the  parables  of 
the  Talents  and  the  Pounds  (Mt  25ufr-,  Lk  1912ff), 
but  in  one  great  saying  the  appeal  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  business  instincts  is  direct :  '  What 
shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  forfeit  his  life  ?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  life?'  Mt  1626  (  =  Mk  Sx, 
Lk  925).  Here  the  terms  of  commerce  are  used, 
and  the  '  balance-sheet  of  the  soul '  (Morison)  is 
struck.  With  this  we  may  compare  Plato's 
words  :  '  What  will  anyone  be  profited  if  under 
the  influence  of  honour  or  money  or  power,  aye, 
or  under  the  excitement  of  poetry,  he  neglect 
justice  and  virtue  ?  '  (see  Jowett's  Plato,  iii.  505). 

This  weighing  of  advantages  and  gain  finds  its 
full  force  in  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  supreme  good 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  one  secure  treasure  of 
unspeakable  value,  for  the  possession  of  which  all 
other  treasures  may  well  be  given  in  exchange 
(Mt  13"-46).  W.  H.  Dyson. 

PROGRESS.— Christ  and  the  essential  truth  of 
His  teaching  as  preserved  in  the  Gospels  are  en- 
tirely identified  with  the  fact  of  human  progress. 
Man's  progress  is  a  fact,  a  fact  and  not  an  idea,  a 
fact,  however,  in  which  ideas  are  embedded  and 
come  to  manifestation.  This,  moreover,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  complex  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  individual  and  social  life  of  humanity.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  Christ 
and  His  teaching  should  be  set  in  the  light  of  this 
fact ;  that  not  only  His  teaching,  but  Christ  Him- 
self should  be  examined  and  tested  in  this  light. 
He  and  His  teaching  have  nothing  to  lose,  but 
everything  to  gain  thereby. 

1.  In  order  to  understand  Christ  and  His  teach- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  progress,  there  are 
several  historical  facts  as  to  the  latter  which 
require  to  be  noted  and  kept  in  mind.  (1)  Man's 
history  has  been  upon  the  whole  a  history  of  pro- 
gress ever  since  he  entered  upon  the  course  of  his 
civilization.  (2)  But  this  fact  does  not  imply  that 
the  idea  of  his  progress  in  the  path  leading  towards 
his  destiny  has  been  familiar  to  man  ever  since  he 
began  his  career  of  advancement.  The  truth  is 
that  even  at  so  late  a  date  in  history  as  the  time  of 
Christ's  advent  in  it,  the  mind  of  pagan  antiquity 
had  nowhere  been  awakened  to  the  clear  con- 
sciousness that  man  had  been  pursuing,  and  that 
he  had  still  for  unknown  ages  to  continue  pursuing, 
a  progressive  destiny.  The  only  historical  instance 
slightly,  not  entirely,  at  variance  with  this  general 
statement  is  the  Zoroastrian  theory  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  good  and  evil,  their  hostile  relations  to 
each  other,  and  the  eventual  subjugation  and  ex- 
tinction of  evil  by  the  triumph  of  good.  (3) 
Further,  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  the 
general  mind  of  the  more  advanced  civilized  races 
of  mankind  has  become  possessed  by  the  idea  and 
moved  by  the  sentiment  of  the  progressive  destiny 
to  which  man  is  called  in  this  world,  and  those 
men  constitute  a  small  minority  who  have  begun 


in  any  true  sense  to  realize  the  momentous  im- 
portance of  the  meaning  with  which  the  fact  of 
human  progress  is  charged.  (4)  Again,  it  is  of 
consequence  to  state  expressly  what  is  implied  in 
the  general  truth  just  indicated,  that  neither  the 
fact  nor  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  human 
progress,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  was 
admitted  for  many  centuries  to  a  place  of  recog- 
nition in  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  develop- 
ments of  traditional  Christianity  ;  and  this  remark 
is  true  even  of  Augustine's  Civitas  Dei. 

These  facts,  then,  seem  to  encourage  the  conclu- 
sion, which  is  too  often,  but  most  unfairly,  adopted, 
that  Christ  concerned  Himself  very  little,  if  at  all, 
with  the  fact  of  human  progress  on  the  earth,  and 
that  His  teaching  sheds  little  or  no  light  upon  this 
subject,  which  in  reality  is — as  the  modern  mind 
has  begun  to  see — a  subject  of  urgent  importance 
for  every  man  and  for  the  whole  human  race. 
But  this  conclusion  is  groundless.  For  in  the 
Gospels  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  not  only  to 
show  that  the  fact  of  man's  progressive  destiny 
had  due  recognition  paid  to  it  by  Christ  Himself 
and  in  His  teaching,  but  also  to  make  it  manifest 
that  in  Himself  and  in  His  teaching  there  is  a 
revelation  of  all  the  essential  principles  of  human 
progress,  and  also  an  adequate  provision  of  the 
moral  conditions  necessary  to  bring  these  principles 
to  realization  in  the  individual  and  social  life  and 
destiny  of  humanity. 

2.  But  at  this  point  notice  requires  to  be  taken 
of  two  other  historical  facts  with  which  the  posi- 
tion of  Christ  and  His  teaching  came  inevitably 
into  immediate  and  important  relations.  First, 
the  Jewish  people  occupied  a  unique  and  pre- 
eminent place  among  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity 
as  regards  the  fact  of  human  progress.  Among 
them  there  had  been  developed,  many  centuries 
prior  to  Christ's  time,  ideas  and  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  relative  to  the  progressive  destiny 
of  mankind,  which  were  entirely  phenomenal,  and 
which  possessed  immense  value,  partly  because  in 
many  points  they  were  highly  enlightened,  partly 
because  of  their  profound  moral  significance,  and 
partly  because  of  the  service  they  rendered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  the  new,  progressive 
era  to  be  ushered  into  the  life  of  humanity  by 
Christ's  advent  (e.g.  Gn  2215"18,  Is  22"5  lO1^  421"11 
62.  6517'25,  Jer3127"34,  Ezk  3622-28,  Mic  41"4,  Ps  67.  72. 
10213"22  1451"13).  The  people  of  Israel,  as  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  show,  conceived  of  their  own 
'golden  age'  and  that  of  the  Gentile  peoples  as 
lying  not  behind  but  ahead  of  them  in  the  less  or 
more  distant  future,  and  they  were  the  first  people 
in  whose  mind  this  idea  shaped  and  rooted  itself. 
In  this  outlook  of  theirs  on  the  future  all  those 
elements  which  formed  their  general  idea  of  the 
fact  of  progress  came  into  play.  What  those  ele- 
ments were  need  not  be  stated  here.  But  one 
other  word  may  be  added,  viz.,  that  if  conditions 
had  favoured  the  free  and  full  development  of  all 
the  ideas  of  progress  and  of  all  the  progressive 
sentiments  and  strivings  to  which  the  worthiest 
leaders  and  teachers  of  the  nation  had  attained  in 
the  noontide  of  the  prophetic  age,  and  if  this 
development  had  continued  until  the  fulness  of 
the  times  had  arrived  for  Christ's  appearance,  two 
things  would  have  happened  :  the  task  of  His 
Mission,  on  the  one  hand,  would  have  been  im- 
mensely lightened ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  task  of 
Christianity  in  evolving  the  moral  progress  of 
mankind  would  have  been  less  difficult,  and  its 
success  greatly  accelerated. 

But,  secondly,  the  progressive  developments  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  nation's  history  had  an 
arrest  put  upon  them  in  various  directions,  and 
that  while  they  were  still  immature.  When 
Christ  appeared,   He  found  that  the  religion  of 
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Israel,  transformed  into  Judaism,  had  departed 
from  the  path  of  progress  and  committed  itself  to 
the  position  of  finality.  The  religion  of  the  Pro- 
phets, which  in  its  ideas,  sentiments,  and  strivings 
had  begun  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  exclusive 
nationality,  had  been  changed,  as  a  system  of  law, 
as  a  method  of  Divine  worship  and  service,  as  a 
way  of  salvation,  and  as  a  political  ideal,  into  a 
narrow,  rigid,  national  institution ;  and  this  institu- 
tion, it  was  claimed,  had  a  right  to  exist  throughout 
all  ages,  although  it  was,  in  effect,  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion not  only  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also 
between  the  latter  and  God. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  then,  that  Christ 
appeared  to  reveal  the  principles  of  progress  and 
to  become  a  moral  power  making  for  their  perfect 
realization  in  the  life  and  destiny  of  man.  And 
towards  the  two  facts  thus  indicated  He  had 
necessarily  to  relate  Himself,  His  teaching,  and, 
.  indeed,  His  entire  work  and  influence.  Towards 
the  first  fact  and  the  progressive  elements  and  ten- 
dencies, He  took  up  an  attitude  of  appreciation 
and  sympathy,  and  made  it  His  aim  and  en- 
deavour to  promote  their  development  to  higher 
and  wider  forms  of  realization.  Towards  Judaism, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  its  anti-progressive 
vices  were  concerned,  He  took  up  what  He  knew 
would  prove  to  be  eventually  an  attitude  of  effec- 
tive reaction.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
finality  which  Judaism  claimed  for  itself  must 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  Him  to  put  some 
restrictions  on  Himself  as  to  His  method  of  com- 
municating and  developing  His  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  progress.  For  any  outspoken  and  persistent 
attack  on  Judaism  on  the  point  in  question  would 
have  been  sure  to  arouse  against  Him  overwhelm- 
ing opposition,  as  is  manifest  from  what  happened 
to  Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  This  may  have 
been  one  of  His  reasons  for  His  persistent  non- 
interference as  a  teacher  either  with  the  nature  or 
the  administration  of  any  of  the  civil  or  political 
institutions  that  He  found  existing  in  Palestine,  or 
knew  to  exist  in  the  Roman  Empire  generally. 

But  He  had  another,  a  deeper,  a  much  farther- 
reaching  reason  for  silently  letting  civil  and  po- 
litical institutions  alone.  It  was  not  that  He  was 
indifferent  to  them,  or  that  He  considered  them 
as  not  belonging  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  His 
mission  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  civil 
and  political  state  of  society  as  He  knew  it  was  a 
matter  of  profound  and  sorrowful  interest  to  Him 
(Mt  936  2025).  He  must  have  been  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  renewal  of  the  civil  and  political 
life  of  mankind  was  needed  everywhere  in  the 
existing  civilized  as  well  as  uncivilized  world.  He 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  His  own 
perfect  self-devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and 
man  endangered  His  life,  and  would  bring  Him  to 
His  cross  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the  vices  of 
the  civil  and  political  condition  of  things  under 
which  He  conducted  His  ministry  (Mt  2017"19,  Jn 
1828-1916).  He  also  anticipated  the  fact  that  the 
continuance  of  this  evil  order  of  things,  after  He 
was  gone,  would  involve  His  servants  and  His 
cause  in  suffering  (Mt  241"13). 

Lastly,  He  never  uttered  a  word  to  indicate 
directly  and  explicitly  that  He  entertained  any 
hope  of  the  regeneration  of  the  civil,  or  political, 
or  economical  conditions  and  organizations  of 
human  society.  Why  was  this?  Why  did  He 
keep  Himself  so  entirely  and  persistently  aloof 
from  these  and  all  other  great  interests  of  a 
kindred  nature  pertaining  to  the  external  relation- 
ships and  well-being  of  human  life,  declining  to 
interfere  with  them  even  when  requested  to  do  so  ? 
(Lk  1213-",  Mt  2217"22).  He  assumed  and  main- 
tained this  attitude  because  of  the  perfect  under- 
standing He  had  of  the  necessary  conditions  and 


requirements  of  human  progress  in  every  one  of  its 
departments.  He  had  to  consider  what  it  was 
possible  and  what  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to 
accomplish  during  the  short  period  of  His  lifetime 
on  earth.  In  doing  this  He  had  to  keep  in  view 
the  existing  state  of  society  in  all  the  various 
developments  of  its  life  at  the  time.  And  He  must 
have  known,  as  any  one  knowing  and  correctly 
interpreting  the  facts  can  see  was  actually  the  case, 
that  if  He  had  attempted  to  initiate  or  to  achieve  a 
reformation  within  any  of  the  domains  of  human 
life  in  question,  the  result  would  inevitably  have 
proved  worse  than  useless  for  Himself  and  His 
cause,  and  for  humanity.  Knowing  this,  more- 
over, He,  in  the  exercise  of  marvellous  faith  and 
patience,  left,  meanwhile,  the  renewal  of  man's 
social  life  in  all  its  diversified  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion, in  the  hands,  and  to  the  times  and  ways,  of 
God  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world.  For 
the  time  being  He  devoted  Himself  wholly  and 
exclusively  to  the  moral  task  which  His  Father 
had  given  Him  to  do ;  and  in  doing  this,  and  doing 
it  successfully,  He  rendered  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress  a  service  which  will  never  cease  increasing 
the  glory  of  His  name. 

3.  All  that  has  been  said  makes  it  easy  to  show 
now  how  Christ  Himself,  His  teaching,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  His  work  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  progress. 
This  explanation  was  adopted  in  effect  and  often 
used  by  Himself.  So  true  is  this  that  a  great  deal 
of  His  teaching — the  most  of  it,  indeed,  when  pro- 
perly understood — can  be  construed  into  a  theory 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  progress  of  humanity, 
— a  theory  never  stated  by  Himself  in  abstract 
terms,  but  embodied  in  the  general  order  of  ideas 
that  found  such  diversified  forms  of  expression  in 
His  teaching.  Briefly,  the  theory  in  question  was 
this — (1)  His  teaching  was  all  related  to  the 
cardinal  facts  of  the  moral  nature  of  God  and  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  (2)  A  great  deal  of  His 
teaching  was  concerned  with  the  moral  relations 
between  God  and  men  and  between  man  and  man. 
(3)  In  His  teaching  He  dwelt  much  upon  the 
inward  and  direct  moral  relations  of  men  to  God, 
which  in  every  instance  are  relations  of  men  to  Him 
as  individuals.  For  it  is  only  in  the  individual  that 
the  moral  conditions  exist  which  make  inward  and 
direct  relations  of  God  to  men  possible.  And  this 
must  have  been  one  of  Christ's  reasons  for  the 
immense  importance  and  value  that  He  attached 
to  men  as  individuals.  (4)  He  also  dwelt  much 
on  the  subject  of  the  rectifying  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  moral  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one 
another.  (5)  He  announced,  and  often  alluded  to 
and  explained  in  various  ways  and  connexions,  the 
fact  that  it  was  His  predestined  task  as  man's 
Saviour  to  occupy  the  position  and  to  exercise  the 
function  of  Mediator  within  the  sphere  of  the 
moral  relations  of  God  to  men,  and  of  men  to  Him 
and  to  one  another.  Though  He  never  used  the 
word  '  Mediator '  in  this  connexion,  He  often  spoke 
of  His  relation  to  God  and  men  in  expressions 
meaning  the  same  thing.  And  He  taught  also 
that  His  work  of  mediation  would  be  continued 
after  His  work  on  earth  had  been  finished  {e.g. 
Mt  ll27  2818"20,  Jn  14-17).  (6)  It  was  within  the 
domain  of  the  order  of  these  great  facts  and 
ideas,  which  are  all  of  an  essentially  moral 
nature,  that  Christ  conceived  the  fundamental 
need  of  human  progress  as  lying.  Here  also  He 
saw  the  essential  nature  of  the  progress  needed, 
and  found  the  grounds  on  which  to  His  mind  man's 
progress  was  guaranteed.  (7)  But  it  was  not 
Christ's  idea  that  the  progressive  realization  of 
these  moral  facts  and  ideas  would  come  to  mani- 
festation only  within  the  invisible  moral  sphere 
of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  mankind.     He 
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cherished  the  certain  conviction  and  hope  that 
they  would  come  gradually,  in  the  course  of  their 
realization,  to  manifestation  in  the  regeneration 
of  all  the  various  external  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  in  the  conditions,  organizations,  and  ac- 
tivities of  their  social  life.  (8)  He  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  course  of  human  progress,  such  as 
He  conceived  its  nature  to  be  and  the  conditions 
on  which  it  would  proceed  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  of  humanity,  would  strictly  and  per- 
sistently follow  the  laws  of  evolution.  It  may  be 
added,  finally,  that  it  is  within  the  region  of  these 
facts  that  the  greatness  of  the  extent  of  Christ's 
originality  as  a  teacher  is  to  be  seen,  and  also 
the  momentousness  of  the  position  and  task  He 
claimed  for  Himself  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
men. 

4.  But  did  Christ's  teaching  as  to  human  progress 
actually  follow  the  lines  just  indicated?  It  did. 
In  Mt  517  He  identified  His  position  in  history 
and  His  work  with  the  essentially  moral  nature, 
and  with  the  cause  and  the  evolution  of  the  progress 
of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  humanity. 
That  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  which  had 
supreme  interest  and  value  for  Him,  was  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  revelation  they  contained  of 
the  will  and  purpose  of  God  with  reference  to  the 
moral  relations  between  God  and  men  and  between 
one  man  and  another,  and  with  reference  to  the 
historical  development  of  human  destiny.  He 
saw  that  this  revelation  was  very  incomplete  and 
imperfect.  And  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Law 
of  Continuity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  laws 
of  evolution  and  of  human  progress,  He  sympa- 
thetically put  Himself  and  His  work  in  direct 
organic  relations  with  it,  in  order  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  and  pur- 
pose to  mankind,  and  in  order  so  to  mediate,  by 
means  of  His  moral  power,  the  moral  relations 
of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  that  the  Divine 
will  and  purpose  would  eventually  attain  to  full 
and  universal  realization  in  their  life  and  destiny. 
And  so,  when  He  said  He  had  come  not  to  destroy 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil,  He  must 
have  had  the  thought  in  His  mind  that  the  ful- 
filling in  question,  and  His  task  in  achieving  it, 
would  be  continued  after  the  work  of  His  earthly 
ministry  was  done.  In  Mt  69- 10  His  mind  is  to  be 
seen  moving  within  the  order  of  the  same  ideas 
and  facts :  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  These 
words  of  prayer,  as  Christ  understood  them,  are 
rooted  in  the  truth  of  the  moral  nature  of  God 
and  of  man,  and  of  the  moral  relations  of  God  to 
men,  and  of  men  to  Him  and  to  each  other.  They 
imply  that  the  sphere  of  the  direct  and  inward 
moral  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another 
in  Him  is  the  essential  domain  of  God's  Kingdom 
on  the  earth.  They  imply  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  is  predestined  to  arrive  at  universal 
realization  in  the  individual  and  social  life  of  man- 
kind, and  that  pervasively,  so  that  the  Divine  will 
and  purpose  will  be  manifested  in  all  the  external 
forms  of  man's  existence  and  activities.  They  im- 
ply that  this  consummation  will  be  reached  by  a 
progressive  process  of  historical  development ;  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  an  order  of  things  that  is 
coming.  And  they  imply  that  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  the 
supreme  governmental  principles  in  the  perfected 
conditions  of  human  existence,  which  Christ  hoped 
would  be  ushered  in  in  answer  to  His  prayer. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  forms  in  which 
Christ  expressed  His  great  and  rich  order  of  ideas 
as  to  human  progress.  Man's  progress  is  evolved 
in  the  course  of  his  history,  and  nothing  is  more 
wonderful  or  beautiful  than  the  parabolic  forms 


in  which  Christ  embodied  His  ideas  as  to  the 
various  phases  that  human  progress  assumes  in 
the  history  of  its  evolution.  (1)  The  gradual 
realization  of  God's  will  and  purpose  in  the  lives 
of  men  as  individuals  is  everywhere  and  always 
the  basis  of  moral  progress  in  the  social  life  and 
history  of  humanity  ;  and  therefore  our  Lord — no 
doubt  designedly — illustrated  the  evolution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  individual's 
heart  and  life  in  His  first  parable,  that  of  the 
Sower  (Mt  131"8-18"23).— (2)  The  progressive  realiza- 
tion of  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  in  the  moral 
relations  of  men  to  Him  and  to  one  another  in  the 
various  social  forms  and  manifestations  of  life  may 
be  conceived  as  a  fact,  which  indeed  it  is,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  entanglements  and 
dangers  in  which  the  process  is  involved  from  the 
existence  in  the  world  of  moral  evil.  As  so  con- 
ceived, the  evolution  of  man's  moral  progress  is 
destined  gradually  and  surely  to  attain  to  complete 
and  manifest  realization  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  our  Lord  illus- 
trated His  ideas  of  human  progress  in  His  parable 
of  the  Seed  Growing  Secretly  (Mk  426-29).— (3)  But 
the  progressive  fulfilment  of  God's  will  and  purpose 
in  the  history  of  man's  social  life  and  destiny  may 
also  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  historical  evolu- 
tion, and  as  actually  entangled  and  endangered, 
which  is  the  case,  by  the  presence  and  develop- 
ments of  moral  evil  in  the  individual  and  social 
life  of  men.  As  thus  conceived,  then,  the  history 
of  man's  social  progress  towards  the  perfect  and 
universal  realization  of  God's  will  and  purpose  has 
the  character  of  a  conflict  between  moral  good  and 
moral  evil.  But  this  conflict,  at  every  stage  and 
in  every  section  of  its  history,  is  presided  over  by 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  is  certain  under 
His  judgment  to  issue  in  a  final  crisis  in  which 
evil  will  be  entirely  and  for  ever  separated  from 
good,  and  in  which  righteousness  will  reign  uni- 
versally in  the  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one 
another  in  His  Kingdom.  From  these  points  of  view 
also  our  Lord  contemplated  the  evolution  of  human 
progress ;  and  He  so  couched  His  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  His  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares 
(Mt  1324-30-37-43).— (4)  Again,  the  history  of  man's 
moral  progress  starts  from  a  very  small  and  simple 
beginning,  and  eventually  develops  into  a  result  of 
vast  dimensions  and  great  complexity.  This  fact 
as  to  man's  progress  our  Lord  likewise  fully 
realized,  and  He  expressed  His  sense  of  its  truth 
and  value  in  His  parable  of  the  Mustard-seed  (Mt 
1331-  32). — (5)  Finally,  the  end  of  moral  progress  in 
the  life  and  history  of  humanity  will  be  a  destiny 
in  which  every  department  of  its  individual  and 
social  life,  external  as  well  as  internal,  will  be  inter- 
penetrated and  regulated  by  the  will  and  purpose 
of  God  as  perfectly  realized  and  manifested  in  a 
universal  and  established  order  of  righteousness 
and  love.  Could  it  be  anything  else  than  this  that 
our  Lord  meant  by  His  parable  of  the  Leaven  and 
the  three  measures  of  meal  ?  (Mt  1333). 

Thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing embodied  a  philosophy  of  human  history  and 
progress.  In  this  point  of  view  His  teaching  was 
absolutely  original.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  superseded. 
His  ideas  of  human  progress  and  His  faith  in  it 
are  a  large  part  of  essential  Christianity.  This  part 
of  His  gospel  is  urgently  needed  by  the  present 
age.  And  multitudes  are  waiting  to  welcome  it  as 
a  message  from  Him  as  the  world's  Saviour. 
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PROMISE.— The  NT  is  full  of  the  idea  that  in 
Christ  had  arrived  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  over  and  over  again  in  preceding  ages.  The 
gospel  is  regarded  by  all  the  writers  not  as  an 
event  unexpected  and  unprepared  for,  but  as  the 
due  and  natural  sequel  and  climax  of  God's  deal- 
ings from  of  old.  The  eiayyfKiov  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  ewayyeXia.  It  was,  indeed,  the  strength 
with  which  this  idea  was  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Jew  ('  whose  is  the  adoption  and  the  glory  and  .  . 
the  promises,'  Ro  94)  that  made  it  so  hard  for  him 
to  understand  how  the  Gentile  could  come  within 
the  full  scope  of  the  gospel.  How  could  the 
'  dogs  '  share  equally  with  the  •  children  '  (Mt  1526 
=  Mk  727)  ?  How  could  the  uncovenanted  and  un- 
circumcised  be  '  heirs  according  to  the  promise '  (Gal 
329)  ?  Whole  passages,  therefore,  in  some  of  the 
Epistles  (esp.  Rom.,  Gal.,  Heb.)  have  to  be  devoted 
to  showing  that  the  implication  of  the  promise 
was  vaster  than  any  of  the  forms  in  which  it  had 
been  conveyed.  There  is  no  literature  which  is  so 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  anticipation  as  the 
Hebrew,  no  nation  which  has  cherished  so  ardent 
and  irrepressible  a  belief  in  its  destiny, — '  a  people 
who  were  looking  forwards  from  a  great  Past  of 
Wonders  to  a  Future  of  Good  and  Glory  '  (Mason, 
Heb.  Gram.2  p.  98).  It  is  in  the  NT,  however, 
that  this  note  of  anticipation  becomes  dominant. 
Anticipation,  indeed,  here  gives  place  to  realiza- 
tion. While  the  NT  contains  several  passages 
which  show  kinship  with  current  Apocalyptic 
literature  and  its  eschatology,  and  indicate  a  linger- 
ing belief  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  lies  still  in  the  future,  the 
unmistakably  prevalent  thought  of  the  writers 
is  that  in  the  work  of  Christ  they  have  already 
seen  the  promises  fulfilled.  The  Evangelic  records 
exhibit,  each  in  its  own  way,  the  consciousness 
that  Israel's  hopes  had  found  their  fulfilment  in 
Christ ;  and,  sober  and  restrained  as  is  the  narra- 
tive, one  can  hardly  miss  in  it  the  note  of  jubilant 
realization.  Mt.  loses  no  opportunity  of  showing 
that  what  happened  to  Jesus  was  in  accordance 
with  ancient  prophecy  ;  Mk.,  while  seldom  citing 
Scripture,  describes  Jesus  as  beginning  His  minis- 
try with  the  declaration  '  The  time  is  fulfilled ' 
(l15)  ;  Lk.  commences  and  concludes  his  Gospel 
with  episodes  (i«-ss.  67-69  225"38  2425"28- 44"47)  intended 
to  show  how  men  saw,  or  failed  to  see,  in  Jesus 
the  Christ  foreshadowed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  Jn. 
(539)  quotes  Jesus  as  stating  that  the  Scriptures 
bear  witness  to  Him,  and  notes  (1216-41  etc.)  how 
the  reception  of  Jesus  answered  to  the  sayings  of 
the  prophets. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  Christ's  appearance — as  the 
fulfilment  of  an  eagerly  awaited  promise — that 
occupied  most  room  in  the  earliest  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  See  Stephen's  speech  (Ac  7),  Peter's 
(214;36  and  1034"43),  Paul's  (1332  '  We  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  the  promise  made  unto  the  fathers,'  and 
266).  The  main  line  of  address  taken  by  the  early 
preachers  was  always  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  (922  172- 3  185-*28). 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Jesus  Himself 
in  His  public  preaching  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted 
this  line  of  appeal.  Not  even  in  His  more  private 
teaching  does  He  appear  to  have  attached  import- 
ance to  it.  When,  e.g. ,  John  the  Baptist  definitely 
inquired  'Art  thou  he  that  cometh  ? '  (Mt  ll2"1', 
Lk  719"23),  Jesus  deliberately  appealed  not  to  the 
correspondence  between  Himself  and  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  the  promised  Messiah,  but  to  the 
effect  being  at  the  moment  produced  by  His 
ministry.  When  the  same  question  was  being 
discussed  between  Himself  and  His  disciples  (Mt 
16"-i6=Mk  827-S9  =  Lk  918"20),  Jesus  was  not  con- 
cerned so  much  about  their  identifying  Him  with 
the  One  who  was  to  come,  by  means  of  signs  and 


tokens  which  were  expected  to  accompany  His 
coming,  as  that  the  conviction  should  come  in  an 
inward  and  secret  way  ('  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,'  Mt  16").  He  objected  to  being  pro- 
claimed as  the  Christ,  not  simply  because  He 
knew  that  the  people,  when  persuaded  of  this, 
would  seek  to  make  Him  a  king  and  expect  Him 
to  use  temporal  resources,  but  because  the  very 
tenacity  with  which  His  countrymen  clung  to 
their  stereotyped  notions  of  the  promised  Messiah 
would  prevent  them  from  gaining  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  His  mission. 
He  had  a  sublime  contempt  for  the  petty  and 
pedantic  way  in  which  the  scribes  took  upon  them- 
selves to  say  how  the  anticipations  of  Scripture 
were,  or  were  not,  to  be  verified,  and  held  their 
pretensions  up  to  scorn  (Mt  2241_46=Mk  1235"37 
=  Lk  2041-44).  It  was,  in  short,  because  His  mind 
was  so  filled  with  the  larger  purpose  of  God  that 
He  assigned  little  weight  to  the  recognition  of 
that  local  and  national  theory  which  had  so  much 
more  of  patriotic  bias  and  ambitious  desire  in  it 
than  of  pure  love  of  humanity.  And  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  the  priests  and  scribes,  in  their 
blind  attachment  to  their  own  interpretation  of 
the  promise,  saw,  in  His  comparative  carelessness 
about  the  traditional  view  and  His  frequent  in- 
sistence upon  a  purely  spiritual  interpretation,  a 
danger  to  their  own  designs,  that  they  resolved 
upon  His  death. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Jesus  commonly  used 
one  term  at  least  which  in  the  current  phraseology 
of  the  time  was  closely  associated  with  the  tem- 
poral and  literally-understood  fulfilment  of  the 
'  promise. '  He  constantly  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  whatever  critical  view  be  held  of  the  records, 
and  leaving  undecided  the  question  whether  Mt  24 
and  other  similar  passages  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable eschatological  element  are  to  be  taken 
as  representing  a  part  of  the  actual  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  rather  His  teaching  as  coloured  by  pass- 
ing through  minds  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  Jewish 
eschatology,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Jesus 
habitually  used  the  expression  '  Kingdom  of 
heaven '  in  a  different  sense  from  the  ordinary 
and  popular  one,  and  preferred  to  divest  it  of  the 
usual  patriotic  and  eschatological  associations. 
The  locus  classicus  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
beginning  with  the  Beatitude,  '  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
The  '  promise,'  as  Jesus  gives  it  here  in  sevenfold 
form,  is  a  promise  to  the  spiritually-minded  of  a 
spiritual  grace,  having  no  reference  whatever  to 
Messianic  considerations,  and  this  holds  good  even 
if  the  alternative  form  in  which  the  Beatitudes 
are  given  in  Lk.  is  held  to  be  the  earlier.  Jesus, 
in  the  most  royal  and  absolute  fashion,  gave  assur- 
ances to  His  disciples,  but  these,  in  the  Synoptics 
hardly  less  than  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  assur- 
ances not  of  any  kind  of  material  benefit,  but  of 
spiritual  grace,'  e.g.  'Thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  recompense  thee'(Mt  64  also  vv.6- 18) ; 
'  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ' 
(Mt  1039  1625) ;  '  I  will  give  you  rest,'  and  '  Ye  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls'  (Mt  ll28-  29)  ;  I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men '  (Mk  l17,  cf.  Lk  510) ;  '  Your 
reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  sons  of  the 
Most  High'  (Lk  635) ;  'Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free '  ( Jn  832). 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  some  passages 
in  which  the  assurance  of  blessing  includes  ma- 
terial benefit:  e.g.  'All  these  things  (i.e.  food, 
clothing,  etc.)  shall  be  added  unto  you'  (Mt  633)  ; 
the  reply  to  Peter  that  those  who  for  Christ's  sake 
have  forsaken  earthly  advantage  '  shall  receive  a 
hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,'  etc.  (Mk 
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1030  =  Lk  1829  =  Mt  1929) ;  but  the  very  connexion  in 
which  such  passages  occur  shows  in  each  case  that 
Jesus  attaches  importance  only  to  the  spiritual 
blessing  ;  better  forego  all  earthly  profit  whatever 
than  miss  this  (Mt  1039  1625-  26,  Lk  1220-  21).  Any- 
thing like  requests  for  a  promise  of  personal  ad- 
vantage He  sternly  discourages  (Mt  20:o"23=Mk 

1035--15). 

Generally  the  promises  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples 
may  be  classified  as  follows  :  (a)  particular  assur- 
ances to  individuals  :  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  (Lk 
2343),  to  the  woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Leper  (Mt  2613  =  Mk  149),  to  Nathanael  (Jn  l51),  to 
Peter  (Mt  16I8  =  Mk  &  =  Ui  9-7,  cf.  Mt  1818),  to 
Peter  again  (Jn  137  and  v.36),  also  Mk  &  =  L\i  927 ; 
(b)  assurances  about  the  prevailing  nattire  of  prayer 
and  the  power  of  faith  (Mt  77  1819,  Jn  1413- ",  Mt 
17262121-22,  Mk  ll23-  24,  Mt  1818);  (c)  assurances  of 
His  continued  presence  and  of  their  support  and 
ultimate  triumph  (Mt  1019  =  Lk  1212,  Mt  2820  [Mk 
1617-  1S],   Mt    1032-  39-  42   1343   1625   1928,   Lk  638,   Jn 

640.  44.  54  g51   U25   U22  1620).        Jt  jg  to  promises    of    this 

kind  that  James  refers  in  l12  '  the  crown  of  life 
which  the  Lord  promised  to  them  that  love  him,' 
and  in  25  '  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  promised 
to  them  that  love  him '  (cf.  1  Jn  2-5) ;  (d)  the  out- 
standing promise,  however,  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  this  is  the  one  promise  which  is  most 
explicitly  recorded  as  made  to  the  disciples  (Jn 
14ie.  26  1526  16is  etc-)>  and  is  directly  recalled  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  :  '  He  charged 
them  .  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
which,  said  he,  ye  heard  from  me '  (Ac  l4,  cf.  223). 
And  this  promise  may  be  said  practically  to  in- 
clude and  interpret  almost  all  the  foregoing. 

Literature.— Denney  in   Hastings'   DB  iv.   104  ;   Sidgwick, 

Methods  of  Ethics  7  (1907),  295 ;  Somerville,  Precious  Seed 
(1890),  233  ;  Spurgeon,  Twelve  Sermons  on  Precious  Promises. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

PROPERTY.  — Under  this  title  two  questions 
arise:  (1)  Is  the  possession  of  private  property 
right  according  to  the  principles  of  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Jesus  ?  (2)  In  what  ways  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  to  acquire  and  to  use  his  property  ? 
These  questions  touch  one  another  when  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  Christian  should  give  away  all  his 
property  and  not  seek  to  gain  any  more.  They 
may,  however,  be  kept  distinct,  and  the  second 
discussed  on  the  assumption  that  the  possession  of 
private  property  is  justifiable. 

1.  A  very  large  section  of  a  man's  interest  is  con- 
nected with  his  possessions.  Therefore,  inevitably, 
the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  question  of  property. 
And  further,  inasmuch  as  He  gave  to  men  a  very 
different  ideal  of  character  and  conduct  from  that 
of  the  world,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  regard  to 
property  His  teaching  will  show  marked  divergence 
from  the  prevailing  worldly  view.  But  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  assumed  that  the  authority  of  Jesus 
can  be  claimed  for  the  socialistic  view  of  property, 
which  may  be  called  the  direct  negative  of  the 
ordinary  view  which  men  hold.  The  question  to 
be  settled  is — May  we  infer  from  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Jesus  that  the  private  ownership  of  pro- 
perty is  unjustifiable  ?  The  relation  of  the  teach- 
ing and  example  of  Jesus  to  modern  Socialism 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  and  this  is 
seriously  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  defining 
Socialism  and  disentangling  it,  as  a  clear  economic 
theory,  from  the  general  revolt  against  the  hard- 
ships of  poverty  and  the  tyranny  of  riches,  from 
which  it  springs,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the 
generous  literature  and  thought  of  all  ages  and 
countries. 

The  first  point  to  make  clear  is  that  this  revolt 
was  certainly  present  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
left  distinct  traces  in  the  OT  (Is  58)  and  also  in  the 


extra-canonical  Jewish  literature.  '  There  came  to 
exist  among  them  what  has  been  called  a  "genius 
for  hatred  "  of  the  rich  '  (Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Social  Question,  p.  206).  The  popular  view 
among  the  Jews  was  that  godliness  invariably 
resulted  in  prosperity ;  and  one  of  their  problems 
was  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  and  the  adversity 
of  the  pious.  This  problem  was  exceptionally 
acute  in  our  Lord's  day,  through  the  dominance  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  wealth  of  the  publicans  ac- 
quired by  their  faithlessness  to  the  national  cause. 
Thus  precisely  the  condition  from  which  modern 
Socialism  springs  was  present.  And  not  only  so, 
but  a  well-defined  socialistic  experiment  was  being 
made  by  the  Essenes,  among  whom  '  the  strongest 
tie  by  which  the  members  were  united  was  absolute 
community  of  goods'  (Schiirer,  HJP,  II.  ii.  195). 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  greatly  influenced  by  that  of  the  Essenes. 
But  as  Essenism  was  'in  the  first  place  merely 
Pharisaism  in  the  superlative  degree  '  (Schiirer,  I.e. 
p.  210),  whatever  other  elements  entered  into  it, 
this  view  must  be  given  up  (Lightfoot,  Col.  397  ff. ). 
However,  from  the  popular  feeling  about  the  rich, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Essenes  as  a  socialistic 
community,  we  may  gather  that  the  way  was  quite 
open  for  Jesus  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Commun- 
ism ;  and  the  argument  that  in  His  teaching  we  find 
the  seed  of  Socialism,  which  only  required  con- 
ditions of  thought  and  life  such  as  are  found  in 
modern  times  to  become  fully  matured,  is  not 
justified. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which  representa- 
tive Socialists  take.  As  a  general  rule,  Socialists 
are  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  recognize 
in  it  a  basis  for  the  present  organization  of  society 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  change  they  desire  to  see 
brought  about  (for  citations,  see  Peabody,  op.  cit. 
p.  15).  They  quote  with  approval  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  about  the  blessedness  of  the  poor  and  the 
woes  of  the  rich,  but  they  realize  distinctly  that 
the  basis  of  His  thought  is  fundamentally  different 
from  theirs.  The  special  ground  of  objection  on 
the  part  of  Socialists  to  the  Christian  religion  is  its 
teaching  as  to  the  future,  which  they  regard  as 
having  diverted  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  religious 
people  from  the  present  to  the  'other'  world. 
Some,  no  doubt,  hold  that  this  emphasis  on  the 
future  is  due  to  the  corruption  of  the  pure  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  and  so  are  ready  to  claim  His 
authority  for  their  views.  But  even  if  the  contrast 
between  present  and  future  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  could  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Socialists,  it  leaves  the  contrast  between  outward  • 
circumstance  and  inward  character,  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  a  vital  and  all-embracing  distinction 
between  the  principles  of  Jesus  and  Socialism.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  of  what  is  known  as  Chris- 
tian Socialism  has  to  be  noted.  The  fierce  competi- 
tion of  modern  industrial  and  commercial  life,  with 
the  cruelties  it  produces,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
desirable  by  any  man  of  sensitive  Christian  convic- 
tions. And,  moreover,  the  great  hold  which 
Socialism  has  taken  of  multitudes,  and  the  fact 
that  it  becomes  to  them  the  only  religion  they  feel 
any  need  of,  have  led  Christians  to  desire  that  its 
influence  should  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  the 
Church.  The  Christian  Socialists  in  England 
(Maurice  and  Kingsley)  were  influenced  mainly 
by  the  first  consideration,  and  were  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  Co-operative  movement.  The 
second  consideration,  as  might  be  expected,  ap- 
pealed more  especially  to  Roman  Catholics,  who 
are  represented  by  Abbe  Lamennais  ;  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  Archb.  of  Mayence  ;  and  Count  de  Num. 
In  Germany,  among  Protestants,  Christian  Social- 
ism has  been  represented  by  Victor  Huber  and 
Pastor  Stbcker.     The  views  of  those  who  may  be 
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regarded  as  entitled  to  the  name  Christian  Social- 
ists cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  isolated  fact.  They 
have  been  partly  the  result  and  partly  the  cause 
of  a  general  shifting  of  the  centre  of  interest  from 
the  sphere  of  doctrinal  theology  to  that  of  practical 
teaching.  The  theological  literature  of  the  last 
50  years  has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  practical 
problems  of  life,  and  many  have  held  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Christian  faith  which  is  antagon- 
istic to  Socialism  as  an  economic  theory.  But 
with  some  exceptions  it  is  agreed  that  Jesus  did 
not  lay  down  any  economic  theory  of  the  State, 
and  indeed  deliberately  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  openings  in  this  direction  which  He  received 
(Mt  2215"22  1724"27,  Lk  1213"21).  'To  speak  of  the 
economics  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  my  opinion 
as  impossible  as  to  speak  of  its  dietetics  (Ac  1520"29), 
its  hermeneutics  (1  Co  94-10),  its  astronomy  (Mt 
29.24. 2»)(  or  its  meteorology  (Mt  1623,  Lk  1224- 25) '— 
(H.  Holtzmann,  Die  ersten  Christen  und  die  soziale 
Frage). 

Before  the  actual  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus 
on  the  subject  are  analyzed,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  glimpses  we  receive  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  tiie  social  life  of  the  first 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  form  an  authoritative 
commentary  upon  them.  We  read  that  'all  that 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon '  (Ac  244).  And  again,  '  neither  said  any  of 
them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common ' 
(432,  cf.  also  245  434-  37).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
these  statements  are  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  the  Third  Gospel,  in  which  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
about  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  given  in  their  most 
uncompromising  form  (cf.  Lk  62u,  Mt  53).  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  the  communistic  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  has  received 
full  attention  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  that  no 
inference  which  goes  in  the  least  beyond  the  state- 
ments of  that  book  is  justified.* 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  relevant  passages  of 
the  Book  of  Acts  shows  that :  (1)  the  condition 
which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem  did  not  continue  ; 
(2)  the  churches  organized  by  St.  Paul  (whose 
companion  St.  Luke  was)  show  no  trace  of  the 
community  of  goods,  nor  is  any  condemnation  ex- 
pressed because  of  this ;  (3)  those  who  had  houses 
and  lands  sold  them  ;  (4)  Peter  in  what  he  said  to 
Ananias  (Ac  54)  clearly  indicated  that  the  right  to 
private  property  was  not  questioned  ( '  Whiles  it 
remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ? ').  No  theory, 
therefore,  can  be  established  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  find  prevailing  among  the  first  Christians  in 
Jerusalem.  We  must  rather  suppose  that  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  that  church  an  exceptional 
condition  in  relation  to  property  was  produced. 

An  analysis  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus 
brings  out  quite  clearly  that  the  denial  of  a  right 
to  the  possession  of  private  property  cannot  be 
extracted  from  them.  It  is  true  that  many  strong 
statements  are  found  in  the  Gospels  as  to  the 
disadvantages  of  riches,  and  that  the  poor  are 
represented  as  having  a  special  interest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  619,  Lk  1822,  Mk  1023,  Lk  620"24 
1215,  Mt  624  1924  1 15).  Far-reaching  deductions  have 
been  drawn  from  these  in  condemnation  of  the 
prevailing  industrial  order.  And  their  spirit  is 
manifestly  very  different  from  that  which  the 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  struggle  tends 
to  produce.  But  their  full  force  can  be  realized 
in  connexion  with  the  common  effect  of  riches  upon 

*  For  discussions  on  the  relation  of  St.  Luke  to  Ebionism, 
see  Keim,  m.  284;  H.  Holtzmann,  op.  cit.;  Colin  Campbell, 
Critical  Studies  in  Luke's  Gospel ;  B.  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i. 
bks.  iv.,  v. ;  cf.  Peabody,  op.  cit.  p.  192.  I 


character,  and  they  do  not  involve  any  condemna- 
tion of  the  possession  of  private  property.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  too,  in  connexion  with  this,  that 
no  single  statement  of  our  Lord  can  be  wisely 
taken  by  itself  and  pressed  to  the  extreme  con- 
clusion logically  possible.  This  is  to  forget  His 
method  of  teaching,  which  aimed  '  at  the  greatest 
clearness  in  the  briefest  compass'  (Wendt,  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  i.  p.  130).  '  One  who  proposes  to 
follow  literally  the  specific  commands  of  Jesus 
finds  himself  immediately  plunged  into  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities.  He  accepts  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  concerning  non-resistance,  "  to  him  that 
smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek  offer  also  the  other," 
but  soon  he  hears  this  same  counsellor  of  peace 
bid  His  friends  sell  their  garments  "and  buy  a 
sword'"  (Peabody,  ch.  i.). 

We  must  therefore  set  over  against  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  which  He  seems  to  condemn  the  possession 
of  riches,  facts  and  sayings  which  forbid  any  com- 
munistic conclusion  being  drawn  from  them.  Thus 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  a  fund  for  their  com- 
mon necessities  (Jn  1314).  Moreover,  the  disciples 
owned  boats  and  nets,  to  which  they  returned  after 
the  crucifixion  (Jn  213ff-).  Peter's  house  appears  to 
have  been  the  headquarters  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  l29  21).  There  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
settled  life  which  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  lived 
at  Bethany  (Lk  lO38*,  Jn  12lff- ).  Zacchseus,  who  was 
a  rich  man,  was  not  asked  to  give  away  all  that  he 
had,  but  rather  commended  for  giving  a  portion  (Lk 
191"8).  Mary's  action  in  '  wasting'  the  costly  cruse 
of  ointment  (Mt  2612)  was  justified  and  praised. 
The  centurion  who  had  built  a  synagogue  for  the 
Jews  in  Capernaum  (Lk  71, 10)  received  the  highest 
praise,  but  nothing  was  said  about  his  wealth, 
evidently  considerable.  Nicodemus  must  have  been 
a  man  of  substance,  but  no  question  of  his  relation 
to  his  property  was  raised  (Jn  31"21).  Again,  some 
force  must  be  allowed  to  the  fact  that  in  several 
of  the  parables  (Lk  1912,  Mt  2133)  Jesus  used  the 
rights  which  men  have  over  their  property  to 
illustrate  the  duty  which  all  owe  to  God.  This 
argument  cannot  be  pressed  too  far,  but  still  such 
illustrations  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
one  who  held  that  the  possession  of  private  pro- 
perty, with  the  power  it  gives  over  others,  is 
wrong. 

2.  On  the  assumption,  then,  that  Jesus  does  not 
condemn  the  possession  of  private  property,  it  re- 
mains to  discuss  the  place  which  property  is  to  hold 
in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and  the  use  which  he  is 
to  make  of  what  he  owns.  The  ruling  considera- 
tion in  this  discussion  is  that  Jesus  in  His  teaching 
looks  not  so  much  to  the  circumstances  of  men's 
lives  as  to  the  kind  of  men  they  are  and  may 
become.  His  teaching,  therefore,  about  property 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  its 
acquisition  and  use  upon  character.  In  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  property,  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  directed  against  that  greedy  temper  of  mind  in 
which  worldly  advantage  is  regarded  as  of  supreme 
importance,  and  a  man's  wealth  as  the  sole  criterion 
of  his  worth.  He  also  condemns  dishonesty  and 
oppression  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  which 
spring  from  this  temper  (Mt  2314,  Mk  1240,  Lk  2047). 
He  warns  men  against  covetousness  on  the  ground 
that  '  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth '  (Lk  1215).  He  calls 
the  man  a  fool  who  had  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,  and  was  not  rich  towards  God  (Lk  1216"21). 
He  condemns  over-care  about  making  provision  for 
the  necessities  of  this  life  (Lk  1222"34,  Mt  619"34). 
And  He  declares  that  '  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it ' 
(Mk  83s,  Mt  1039  1625,  Lk  924).  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  Jesus  expects  His  followers  to  cultivate  a 
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spirit  of  aloofness  and  independence   in  relation 
to  the  world  and  its  wealth. 

The  duty  of  work  and  of  making  provision  for 
worldly  needs  by  work  may  be  clearly  inferred 
from  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus,  though  it 
is  not  specifically  inculcated.  He  laboured  as  a 
carpenter  in  Nazareth  (Mk  63,  cf.  Mt  1355).  In 
the  miracle  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
(Lk  51-  6,  Jn  216)  He  set  His  seal  of  approval  upon 
the  industry  of  the  disciples.  In  some  of  the 
parables  the  duty  of  faithfulness  in  secular  pur- 
suits is  plainly  taught  {e.g.  Lk  161  ll).  This  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Mt  650"54. 
If  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  provided  for  and 
the  lilies  of  the  field  are  arrayed  in  glory  in  the 
way  of  their  nature  through  the  providence  of 
God,  so  also  will  men  be  provided  for  in  the  way  of 
their  nature,  which  is  declared  in  the  words,  '  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread '  (Gn 
3,u).  Again,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  those 
dependent  upon  us  is  no  remote  inference  from 
Lk  ll13,  Mt  155and  Mk  7U.  For  the  willingness 
of  a  father  to  give  bread  to  his  son  is  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  the  willingness  of  God  to  hear  and 
answer  the  prayers  of  His  people.  And  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Pharisees  to  escape  the  practical 
force  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  is  sternly  rebuked 
(Mt  153"6 1|  Mk  78"13). 

About  the  use  of  property  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  very  full.  In  the  first  place,  men  are  to  realize 
that  they  are  stewards  of  what  they  possess  rather 
than  its  owners  (Mt  2445"57  2514"20,  Lk  1911"27).  They 
are  to  use  their  property,  therefore,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  men,  themselves  and  others. 
In  relation  to  the  true  good  of  the  owners,  the 
danger  of  riches  is  very  clearly  and  constantly 
insisted  upon  (Mk  10-3"27,  Mt  619- M  1322,  Lk  18-4 
6-°--4  1619"31  1215  1814"-5  1221  16").  From  these  pass- 
ages it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  of  riches  is  to 
hinder  spiritual  wellbeing.  To  avoid  this,  the 
renunciation  of  wealth  is  required  (Lk  1433,  Mt 
19-a,  Lk  5n,  Mt  1819"22,  Lk  658"62).  This  renuncia- 
tion of  wealth  is  a  general  command  holding  for 
all  who  would  be  followers  of  Jesus,  but  it  receives 
special  emphasis  in  regard  to  the  rich  from  the 
way  in  which  the  young  ruler  who  had  great  pos- 
sessions was  dealt  with.  That  the  alienation  of 
wealth  is  involved  of  necessity  in  its  renunciation 
cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  considerations 
formerly  advanced,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
considerations  by  no  means  preclude  it  in  special 
circumstances  (Lk  958-62).  The  way  in  which  re- 
nunciation is  to  be  given  effect  to  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  is  a  matter 
for  the  conscience  of  each  individual. 

Apart  from  the  general  use  which  a  follower  of 
Jesus  is  to  make  of  all  his  property,  which  is  to  be 
determined  in  relation  to  his  own  spiritual  welfare 
and  that  of  others,  he  is  called  upon  also  to  give 
(alienate)  a  portion  of  his  possessions  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  support  of  religion.  These  two  direc- 
tions for  giving  were  fully  recognized  among  the 
Jews.  And  so  we  find  that  although  specific 
injunctions  as  to  the  duty  of  giving  are  not  wanting 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  is  more  with  the  spirit 
in  which  this  duty  is  discharged  that  His  sayings 
are  concerned.  He  definitely  commands  the  duty 
of  giving  to  the  poor  (Mt  543,  Lk  638,  Mt  1921,  Lk 
18-'-).  We  see  that  He  and  His  disciples  were 
accustomed  to  give  alms  (Jn  1329).  The  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  again,  is  the  charter  of  the 
Church  for  all  the  benevolent  work  of  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  etc.  (Lk  1030"36).  Such  giving,  however, 
is  never  to  be  formal  and  impersonal,  an  easy  way 
of  satisfying  a  fugitive  emotion  of  pity.  It  is  the 
service  done  rather  than  the  gift  made,  which  is 
emphasized  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Again,  almsgiving  is  not  to  be  ostentatious  (Mt 


61"4),  nor  are  gifts  to  be  made  in  the  expectation  of 
a  return  (Lk  1412-14).  The  measure  of  giving  is  to 
be  generous  (Mt  108),  and  response  to  a  claim  is  to 
be  ready  and  ungrudging  (Lk  ll5"8),  and  is  to  be 
regulated  by  no  consideration  but  that  of  need  (Lk 

103U-3li)    Mfc    54»-4t)_ 

In  regard  to  giving  to  the  support  of  religion,  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  required  a  tithe. 
He  does  not  commend  any  definite  portion  of  a 
man's  possessions  as  that  which  he  should  devote  to 
religious  objects.  His  teaching  in  this  matter,  as 
in  all  others,  deals  with  the  spirit  in  which  gifts 
are  made  rather  than  the  law  which  regulates  their 
amount.  He  condemns  the  ostentation  of  the 
Pharisees  in  their  gifts  (Mk  1242,  Lk  212),  and  also 
their  idea  that  a  gift  to  the  Temple  is  acceptable 
to  God  from  those  who  are  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Law  (Mt  2323"26  623-  24,  Lk  189-'4). 
But  He  is  very  far  from  condemning  the  giving  of 
a  tithe  (Mt  2323),  and  suggests  rather  that  this  is  not 
sufficient  (Lk  212).  He  distinctly  commands  giving 
to  God  (Mt  2221),  and  by  the  way  in  which  Mary's 
devotion  (Mt  26'2)  was  received  we  are  warned 
against  any  narrow  utilitarian  view  of  the  objects 
covered  by  this  phrase.  See  also  artt.  Socialism 
and  Wealth. 
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Andrew  N.  Bogle. 
PROPHET.— I.  The  Messiah  a  prophet.— 1.  Our 

Lord's  redemptive  work  is  usually  divided  into  the 
threefold — prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  functions; 
and  for  this  there  is  ancient  precedent.  Eusebius 
(HE  i.  3)  speaks  of  Him  as  '  the  only  High  Priest 
of  all  men,  the  only  King  of  all  creation,  and  the 
Father's  only  supreme  Prophet  of  prophets '  (see 
also  Ambrose  on  Ps  11879,  and  Cassiodorus  on  Ps 
1323).  The  Church  has  rightly  felt  that  the  unction 
bestowed  on  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  separated  and 
endowed  Him  to  these  offices.  She  recognized  that 
the  old  dispensation  was  established  and  preserved 
by  those  who  were  anointed  to  be  prophets,  priests, 
and  kings,  and  she  believed  that  each  of  these 
offices  found  its  perfection  in  the  Person  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  When,  therefore,  we  dwell  separately 
on  any  one  of  these  three  vocations  of  the  Messiah 
(as  we  do  in  this  article),  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  necessarily  taking  a  partial  view  of  His 
Person;  for  to  hold  that  He  is  only  a  prophet,  is  to 
fall  into  a  hsresy  that  has  ever  faced  the  Church. 

Early  in  the  Church's  history  the  Gnostic  Ebionites  rejected 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person,  but  felt  no  difficulty  in 
believing  Him  to  be  an  inspired  prophet  of  the  highest  order. 
They  regarded  Him  as  one  of  the  too^tosi  xXrfinxs,  and  as 
superior  to  vptxpr,Tact  a-wio-ius  olx  oi\vif}iiu.s ;  and,  as  such,  placed 
Him  in  line  with  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  etc.  etc.,  upon  all  of  whom 
had  rested  the  pre-existent  Christ ;  and  in  their  Gospel  we  find 
the  following  words  ascribed  to  Him:  '  I  am  he  concerning  whom 
Moses  prophesied,  saying,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  God  raise 
unto  you,  like  unto  me '  (Clem.  Horn.  iii.  53  ;  cf.  Dorner,  Hist,  of 
Person  of  Christ,  i.  i.  208  ff.) ;  but  they  refused  to  accept  the 
Church's  teaching  as  to  His  Deity.  Similarly,  the  Mohammedan 
Koran  says  :  'The  Messiah,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  only  a  prophet' 
(v.  79,  also  iv.  160  and  xix.  30) ;  and  the  Racovian  Catechism 
(a.li.  1605)  of  the  Socinians  (5  5)  accepts  and  accentuates  the 
prophetic  aspect  of  His  work. 
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2.  But  while  the  Church  thus  early  classified  the 
redemptive  activities  of  our  Lord  under  this  three- 
fold division,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Jews 
of  His  own  time  had  reached  this  full  conception. 
It  is  clear  from  our  Gospels  that  His  contemporaries 
did  not  regard  the  '  coming  prophet '  as  one  with 
the  coming  Messiah  ;  for  when  the  multitude  were 
astonished  at  Jesus'  discourse  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  were  divided  in  opinion  regarding  Him, 
some  saying,  '  This  is  of  a  truth  the  Prophet,'  and 
others,  '  This  is  the  Christ '  ( Jn  740),  none  declared 
Him  to  be  the  Christ,  and  therefore  the  Prophet. 

A  similar  distinction  is  found  in  their  view  of  the  Baptist 
(Jn  l21).  The  only  exception  in  the  Gospels  is  the  words  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria :  '  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet. 
.  .  When  Christ  is  come,  he  will  declare  unto  us  all  things' 
(jn  419. 25).  But  probably  the  Samaritans  generally  had  small 
reason  to  expect  the  coming  of  a  kingly  Messiah  (see  Westcott, 
Study  of  the  Gospels,  note  2,  ch.  2  ;  Stanton,  Jewish  and 
Christian  Messiah,  pp.  126,  293). 

3.  Nor  does  this  separation  of  the  offices  of  '  the 
Prophet '  and  '  the  Messiah '  seem  to  be  due  to  any 
special  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  our  Lord's  con- 
temporaries ;  the  OT  prophets  themselves  appear 
also  to  have  been  unable  to  rise  above  it.  Isaiah, 
prophesying  during  the  monarchy,  pictures  the 
Messiah  as  a  Davidic  king,  and  foretells  the  out- 
pouring of  a  fuller  revelation  during  His  reign, 
predicting  that  then  the  God  of  Jacob  would  teach 
Israel  His  way  (Is  2s),  and  then  Israel's  teacher(s) 
would  not  be  hidden  any  more,  but  the  people 
would  see  their  teacher(s),  and  hear  a  word  behind 
them  saying,  '  This  is  the  way '  (3020) ;  but  he  does 
not  unite  these  kingly  and  prophetic  endowments 
in  the  one  person  of  the  Christ.  Fuller  light  of 
truth  is  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Messianic  reign,  but 
Isaiah  does  not  recognize  the  Messiah  as  the  organ 
of  the  revelation.  .> 

The  fullest  references  to  a  coming  prophet  are 
found  in  Deutero- Isaiah  ;  and  here  He  is  clearly 
identified  with  'the* Servant  of  the  Lord.'  There 
enters  largely  into  the  prophet's  conception  of  this 
great  Personality  the  idea  of  His  being  an  anointed 
revealer  of  truth.  Jehovah  makes  '  his  mouth  like 
a  sharp  sword '  (492),  and  '  puts  his  spirit  upon  him, 
so  that  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gen- 
tiles'  (42\  also  5921  611).  But,  clear  as  is  our  identi- 
fication of  '  the  Servant '  with  Jesus,  we  yet  know 
that  this  union  of  '  the  Suffering  One '  with  the 
Messianic  King  has  ever  been  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  Israel.  The  truth  appears  to  be :  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  influenced  by  the  national  cir- 
cumstances and  needs  of  their  own  day,  predicted 
under  the  Spirit's  influence,  now  a  coming  king, 
now  a  prophet,  now  a  priestly  sufferer  with  pro- 
phetic functions  ;  and  these  parallel  lines  of  yearn- 
ing thought  found  together  their  satisfaction  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus. 

The  Book  of  Malachi  closes  with  a  prediction  of 
the  return  of  Elijah  (45),  and  Israel's  prophetic  ex- 
pectations centred  thenceforth  chiefly  in  him. 

i.  With  the  silence  of  prophecy,  there  came  to  Israel  a  deep 
yearning  for  the  living  voice  of  Jehovah.  This  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  Maccabsean  age,  when  the  anticipation  of  a  coming 
prophet  overshadows  that  of  the  Messiah  (1  Mac  4«  1441  927 
also  Sir  481°).  ' 

The  same  longing  is  found  in  Ps  749  '  We  see  not  our  signs, 
there  is  no  more  any  prophet,  neither  is  there  among  us  any 
that  knoweth  how  long.'  This  Psalm  is  therefore  thought  to 
belong  to  the  Maccabsean  period ;  on  the  other  hand,  similar 
E°zkP726\  are  £°Und  in  the  writim?s  of  the  Exi]e  (La  29, 
■  T5le  Apocalyptic  literature  is  mostly  silent  on  the  point.  But 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Simil.  453-6)  the  Son  of  Man  is  portrayed 
as  revealing  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden,  and  there 
are  seen  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  righteousness,  and  round 
rSt£any  fountalns.  °f  wisdom.'  These  promises  of  fuller 
tfon  Th„PreSU^^ly  '•Tp!y  a  Perso"al  agent  for  its  dissemina- 
Patr'i.Jwfo01? h^.lc  g'ft  1S  advanced  in  the  Test,  of  the  XII. 
to  the M±    Z1"-  15)a^n  implicit  claim  of  John  Hyrcanus 

U\ehe^h^l7o-Cd(jhola^lT4aid  by  the  Jews  to  have 

5.  If  the  abeyance  of  prophecy  added  to  the  gloom 


of  Israel  during  the  interval  between  the  time  that 
the  last  OT  prophet  delivered  his  message  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  coining  of  Christ 
was  heralded  by  an  outburst  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
It  is  recorded  as  first  appearing  in  the  priestly 
house  of  Zacharias  (Lk  l41,  67) ;  it  was  granted  to  the 
Virgin,  to  Simeon,  and  to  Anna  (Lk  226-36),  and 
reached  its  most  notable  height  in  the  person  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  nation,  galled  by  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  meditating  on  the  predictions  found  in 
their  sacred  books,  and,  above  all,  picturing  the 
return  of  Elijah  as  a  herald  of  emancipation, 
'mused  in  their  heart'  whether  the  Baptist  were 
himself  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or  the  Prophet,  or 
one  of  the  old  prophets  returned  (Lk  315,  Jn  l20ff-). 
But  John,  realizing  himself  to  be  only  a  forerunner, 
and  wishing  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from 
himself  to  Jesus,  refused  to  be  anything  save  an 
impersonal  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Fit- 
tingly thus  was  the  world's  supreme  Prophet 
ushered  upon  His  prophetic  career  by  a  volume  of 
reawakened  prophecy. 

6.  Whatever  difficulty  His  contemporaries  felt  in 
acknowledging  His  Messiahship,  they  had  none  in 
recognizing  Him  as  a  prophet.  Both  at  the  com- 
mencement and  at  the  close  of  His  career,  this  was 
the  popular  view  of  His  ministry.  As  soon  as  He  be- 
came known,  the  general  judgment  was  pronounced 
that  '  a  great  prophet  had  arisen,  and  that  God  had 
visited  his  people '  (Lk  716) ;  and  when  at  the  close 
of  His  ministry  He  allowed  the  populace  openly 
to  express  their  feelings  regarding  Him,  they,  in 
answer  to  the  question  '  Who  is  this  ? '  replied,  'This 
is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth '  (Mt  2111 ;  also 
Mk  615,  Mt  2146,  Lk  2419,  Jn  419  614  740  9").  Indeed, 
only  those  who  were  biassed  by  ecclesiastical 
bigotry  could  have  concluded  otherwise,  for  His 
miracles  of  mercy  were  external  credentials  re- 
calling the  powers  of  Moses  and  Elijah ;  and  the 
authoritative  tone  of  His  teaching  showed  that  He 
claimed  for  Himself  at  least  the  position  of  a  God- 
sent  teacher. 

7.  But  not  only  was  the  title  generally  given  to 
Him  ;  He  also  claimed  it  for  Himself.  Thus  He 
opened  His  ministry  in  His  native  village  by 
reading  in  the  synagogue  the  words  of  Isaiah  (611), 
'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor,'  and  commenced  His  discourse  upon  them  by 
saying,  'To-day  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled 
in  your  ears '  (Lk  418-  21).  Later  in  His  ministry, 
when  His  death  was  imminent,  He  openly  placed 
Himself  in  line  with  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel, 
foretelling  that,  similarly  to  them,  He  could  not 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem  (Mt  2329,T-,  Lk  1333) ;  and 
when  He  used,  in  the  parable  of  the  Vineyard,  the 
familiar  OT  figure  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  He 
deliberately  made  Himself  the  last  of  the  long  line 
of  God's  martyr  messengers  to  His  people  ;  and  told 
the  Jews  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
had  'shamefully  handled'  His  predecessors  the 
prophets ;  yet  He  had  been  sent  to  them  by  God 
with  a  final  call  to  repentance. 

II.  Jesus  had  the  essential  marks  of  a  prophet.— 
When  we  turn  to  the  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
we  find  predicated  of  Him  every  characteristic 
that  marked  the  Hebrew  prophets.  1.  If  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  were  all  introduced  to  their 
prophetic  career  by  a  vision  granted  and  a  voice 
heard  (Is  61"8,  Jer  l4"10,  Ezk  310"14),  so  Jesus  com- 
menced His  ministry  by  receiving  at  His  baptism 
a  vision  from  heaven  and  by  hearing  His  Father's 
voice. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  gives  the  words  then 
spoken  to  Him  in  a  form  different  from  that  given  by  the 
Evangelists,  and  interesting  in  the  present  connexion.  We 
read  :  '  It  came  to  pass  when  our  Lord  had  ascended  out  of  the 
water,  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down  and 
rested  upon  him  and  said  unto  him,  "My  Son,  in  all  the  pro- 
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phets  I  was  looking  for  thee,  that  thou  mightest  come  and  that 
i  might  rest  in  thee.  For  thou  art  my  rest,  thou  art  my  first- 
born Son  who  reignest  to  eternity."'  This  form  shows  how 
strong  was  the  belief  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  that 
Jesus  at  His  baptism  was  anointed  specially  to  the  office  of 
Prophet. 

2.  The  OT  prophets  were  men  of  God.  This  title, 
doubtless,  was  frequently  used,  as  conveying  little 
more  than  a  customary  appellation  of  those  holding 
the  office  ;  yet  the  fact  of  its  having  been  chosen  as 
a  title  shows  the  underlying  conviction,  on  the 
part  of  the  nation,  that  sanctity  of  character  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  receiving  communications 
from  Jehovah ;  and  it  thus  suggests  not  only  the 
Divine  purport  of  their  message,  but  also  the  per- 
sonal religiousness  of  the  prophets.  Isaiah  felt 
that,  in  order  to  hold  intercourse  with  God,  personal 
holiness  was  requisite  (65) ;  and  indeed  so  fully  was 
this  felt  that  the  prophetic  state  was  looked  upon 
as  closely  related  to  communion  with  God  in  prayer ; 
and  the  expression  which  was  generally  used  in  the 
OT  for  the  answering  of  prayer  was  frequently 
applied  to  prophetic  revelation  (njj;  Mic37,  Hab2lff-, 
Jer  23s5.     See  Oehler,  OT  Theol.  ii.  336). 

That  Jesus  bore  this  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
phetic office  needs  no  showing.  He,  the  one  sinless 
Man,  whose  whole  life  was  lived  in  conscious  com- 
munication, full  and  continuous,  with  His  Father, 
must  necessarily,  as  regards  the  fitness  of  holiness, 
be  the  very  Prophet  of  prophets.  His  perfect  sin- 
lessness  rendered  possible  uninterrupted  fellowship 
with  God,  and  guaranteed  the  perfection  of  the 
message  He  delivered.  The  pre-eminence  of  that 
message  rests  on  the  fact  that  whereas  '  God  of  old 
times  spake  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets,  he 
hath  in  these  last  times  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son ' 
(H«  l1). 

3.  Further,  as  men  of  God,  the  message  of  the 
prophets  was  one  of  moral  import.  They,  as  Micah 
(3s),  could  say,  '  I  am  full  of  power  to  declare  unto 
Jacob  his  transgressions  and  to  Israel  his  sins.' 
The  greater  prophets  had  developed  far  beyond  the 
earlier  prophets  and  still  earlier  seers,  who  used 
their  gifts  to  reveal  matters  of  mere  personal  in- 
terest :  their  message  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
nation  was  filled,  as  occasion  required,  with  moral 
teachings  ;  rebuking  sin,  calling  to  repentance,  and 
threatening  Divine  judgment. 

It  is  evident  that  Jesus  fulfilled  this  characteristic 
continuously  and  perfectly.  For  not  only  did  He, 
like  the  prophets  before  Him,  utter  words  preg- 
nant with  moral  enlightenment  but  also  by  His 
every  word  and  act  He  constantly  manifested  the 
perfection  of  moral  being.  Being  Himself  the 
revelation  of  God,  His  whole  incarnate  life  was  a 
continuous  teaching  of  infinite  moral  import. 

4.  The  prophets  were  conscious  of  being  recipients 
of  direct  communications  from  Jehovah.  In  Amos 
(37)  it  is  said,  '  The  Lord  God  doeth  nothing  with- 
out revealing  his  counsel  to  his  servants  the 
prophets '  ;  and  in  Jeremiah  (2322)  we  are  told  that 
the  prophet  stands  in  'the  counsel  of  Jehovah.' 
God  spoke  to  them,  and  they  received  His  words 
into  their  hearts  and  heard  them  with  their  ears 
(Ezk  310).  It  might  seem  that  here  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  prophetic  office  that  is  not  applicable 
to  Christ.  It  might  be  thought  that  as  He  is  very 
and  eternal  God,  He  required  no  revelation,  having 
in  Himself  all  the  fulness  of  Divine  knowledge,  and 
that  therefore  when  He  taught,  He  taught  not  what 
He  had  received,  but  what  was  intrinsically  His 
own.  A  careful  study,  however,  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  where  naturally  we  seek  for  light  on  the 
mystery  of  His  Person,  as  it  is  the  Gospel  of  His 
self-manifestation,  leads  us  to  conclude  otherwise. 
In  a  remarkable  number  of  passages  Jesus  speaks 
of  receiving  from  the  Father  the  truths  He  dis- 
closed. He  says,  '  I  speak  to  the  world  those 
things  which  I  have  heard ' ;  '  as  my  Father  hath 
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taught  me,  I  speak.'  '  I  have  given  unto  them  the 
words  which  Thou  gavest  me ' ;  '  I  spake  not  from 
myself,  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  He  hath 
given  me  a  commandment  what  I  should  say'  (Jn 

g2«.  28.  38.  40  J249  1515  17s-  14). 

In  such  words  Jesus  seems  clearly  to  teach  that  His  super- 
natural knowledge  was  a  gift  given  to  Him  from  the  Father, 
'  administered  to  Him  in  His  human  nature  on  some  economic 
principle,'  so  that  He  might  be  fitted  perfectly  to  perform  the 
functions  of  Teacher  and  Prophet  to  the  Church.  In  emptying 
Himself  of  His  glory  in  the  Incarnation,  He  appears  so  to  have 
self-limited  His  Divine  Powers  as  to  have  been  dependent  upon 
His  Father  for  supernatural  illumination :  while  the  reception 
by  Him  of  that  revelation  must  have  been  perfect  through  the 
complete  sympathy  that  essentially  existed  between  Him  and 
His  Father.  Like  the  prophets  of  old,  He  received  communica- 
tions from  God :  but  in  virtue  of  His  Divine  Personality  He 
perfectly  heard  and  faithfully  expressed  every  thought  revealed 
to  Him.  (See,  especially,  a  valuable  charge  by  O'Brien,  Bp. 
of  Ossory,  1865  (Macmillan);  and  A.  B.  Davidson,  Biblical 
Essays,  p.  179). 

5.  A  further  characteristic  of  prophecy  was  its 
power  of  prediction.  The  apologetic  use  of  pro- 
phecy in  the  past  no  doubt  led  to  a  too  exclusive 
consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the  prophetic  books  ; 
and  the  Church  has  gained  much  by  regarding  the 
prophets  as  men  inspired  by  Jehovah  with  special 
moral  messages  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
But  it  is  not  less  one-sided  so  to  over-emphasize 
this  aspect  of  their  work  as  to  exclude  their  un- 
doubted predictive  powers.  The  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  are  saturated  with  prediction. 
They  foresee  and  announce  as  much  of  the  secret 
purposes  of  Jehovah  as  was  needful  for  His  people 
to  know.  And  the  power  of  Jehovah  to  reveal  to 
them  the  future  raises  Him,  in  the  eyes  of  Israel, 
at  once  above  the  heathen  gods,  and  proves  to 
them  that  He  is  the  true  God  (Is  4121"28  429  439"13 
44255.  433-7)  ]sf0  doubt  their  predictions  usually 
announced  the  general  results  rather  than  detailed 
accounts  of  Jehovah's  future  dealings ;  nevertheless 
their  predictions  were  clear  unveilings  of  coming 
events.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that  a  teacher 
without  the  power  of  foretelling  would  be  no 
prophet  (Dt  1821"22),  for  the  prophet  has  'his  face 
to  the  future,'  and  can  see  more  or  less  clearly, 
by  the  inspiration  granted  to  him,  the  results 
that  God's  love  and  righteousness  are  about  to 
accomplish. 

Now,  full  of  prediction  as  are  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  even  more  so. 
With  clear  vision  He  was  able  to  follow  throughout 
future  time  the  workings  of  the  principles  He  taught, 
and  was  able  to  state  as  a  matter  of  certain  know- 
ledge that  their  adoption  would  be  universal.  With 
an  unparalleled  insight  He  disclosed  to  the  world  the 
mysteries  of  eternity.  He  drew  back  the  curtain 
not  only  from  coming  events  of  time,  but  with  equal 
certainty  from  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  invisible 
world.  Hades,  heaven,  hell  are  all  open  to  Him. 
And  with  a  calm  boldness,  found  only  with  absolute 
certainty,  He  tells  us  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk 
1619),  of  the  many  stripes  and  the  few  (Lk  1247),  and 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Final  Judgment 
will  be  carried  out  (Mt  2540). 

If  the  Hebrew  prophets  received  at  times 
illumination  which  revealed  to  them  glimpses  of 
coming  events,  Jesus  was  at  all  times  able  to 
reveal  hidden  things  of  the  future  with  as  much 
certainty  as  He  could  speak  of  the  things  clearly 
seen  in  the  present. 

In  addition  to  the  predictions  of  general  events,  there  is  also 
found,  but  less  frequently,  among  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
power  of  foretelling  particular  events  to  individuals.  Thus 
Micaiah  foretells  the  death  of  Ahab  (1  K  22),  and  Jeremiah  the 
death  of  Hananiah  (Jer  2816;.  Here  also  Jesus  surpasses  them. 
With  a  certainty  and  clearness  far  beyond  theirs,  He  was  able 
to  announce  particular  coming  events  to  His  disciples.  Follow- 
ing the  Gospel  narrative,  we  find  that  the  treachery  of  Judas 
was  open  to  Him  for  long  (Jn  6'0f0.  The  fall  of  Peter  and  his 
final  martyrdom,  and  the  prolonged  life  of  John,  were  all  equally 
clear  (Lk  2231,  j„  2118-  22). 

Allied  to  His  knowledge  of  the  future  of  individuals  was  HU 
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unerring  insight  into  character.  This  gift  was  partially  granted 
to  the  prophets,  and  may  in  a  measure  account  for  their  pre- 
dictions. It  may  have  been  insight  into  character  that  enabled 
Micaiah  to  predict  the  coming  cowardice  of  Zedekiah  (1  K  222o), 
and  it  certainly  seems  to  have  been  this  that  gave  Elisha  power 
to  read  the  future  of  Hazael  (2  K  812).  Similarly,  only  in  an 
infinitely  greater  degree,  Jesus  read  the  inner  depths  of  those 
around  Him.  At  once  He  saw  the  guilelessness  of  Nathanael 
(Jn  l4?)  and  the  strength  of  Peter  (yS-),  and  was  able  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  while  Simon  was  misreading 
His  (Lk  739- 40).  The  records  of  His  life  show  repeated  instances 
that  exemplify  the  statement  of  John,  '  He  knew  all  men 
he  knew  what  was  in  man '  (Jn  2-4-  25). 

6.  As  a  final  mark  of  His  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  office,  His  fate  must  be  mentioned.  In 
His  own  Person  He  gathered  together  every  insult 
and  cruelty  that  had  been  shown  in  the  past  to  the 
messengers  of  God.  And  if  it  seems  strange  that 
Israel,  which  more  than  all  other  nations  had 
spiritual  instincts,  should  have  habitually  rejected 
those  sent  to  them  with  the  very  message  they 
above  all  should  have  received,  and  if  it  be  stranger 
still  that  they  should  have  crucified  the  Messiah 
whom  they  so  passionately  desired,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  mankind  at  all  times  has  been 
unable  to  receive,  with  patience,  rebukes  that 
shattered  its  self-conceit  and  truth  that  attacked 
its  vested  interests.  New  light  ever  discloses 
ignorance,  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  much  that 
is  thought  perfect,  and  shows  the  sinfulness  of 
much  that  is  looked  upon  as  innocent.  And  thus 
it  follows  that  the  fuller  the  new  light,  the  greater 
the  hatred  and  opposition  its  bearer  will  have  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  those  who  fail  to  recognize 
its  truth.  If,  then,  the  preaching  of  Isaiah  raised 
the  gibes  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  and  if  the 
unwelcome  predictions  of  Jeremiah  led  to  bitterest 
persecution,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  clear  light 
of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  infuriated  '  the  blind 
Pharisee,'  and  ended  in  His  cruel  mockings  and 
death  ? 

III.  Jesus  is  above  all  other  prophets. —But 
while  Jesus  fulfils  every  prophetic  characteristic 
perfectly,  and  is  thus  the  world's  Supreme  Prophet, 
it  is  also  evident,  from  this  very  perfection,  that 
He  is  essentially  distinct  from  all  others  who  bore 
the  title.  For  not  only  is  there  found  in  Him  a 
man  called  of  God  to  receive  communications 
from  heaven  and  to  give  them  forth,  when  re- 
ceived, to  his  fellow-men,  but  in  Him  we  have  God 
revealing  Himself  directly  to  His  creatures.  As 
the  personal,  uttered  '  Word  of  God '  (\670s 
irpo<j>opiK6s),  He  manifests  Himself  (that  is,  He 
manifests  God)  to  mankind.  And  if  the  essence 
of  the  prophetic  office  consists  in  revealing  the 
Almighty  to  His  children,  then,  clearly,  He  alone 
is  the  one  perfect  Prophet,  who  from  His  very 
nature  must  have  (1)  constantly,  (2)  completely, 
(3)  infallibly,  and  (4)  finally  revealed  all  that  man- 
kind may  know  of  their  Creator. 

1.  His  revelation  was  constant.  OT  prophets, 
receiving  their  revelation  only  at  such  times  as 
Jehovah  desired  to  reveal  His  will,  could  exercise 
their  functions  only  intermittently ;  whereas 
Jesus,  living  in  uninterrupted  communion  with 
His  Father,  was  in  receipt  of  a  constant  revelation 
of  the  purposes  and  will  of  God.  Indeed,  even  in 
His  hours  of  silence,  He  must  be  thought  of  as 
fulfilling  His  prophetic  office.  His  every  act  was  a 
message,  and  His  miracles,  not  less  than  His 
parables,  were  revelations  to  teach  men  of  His 
father.  His  spontaneous  lovingkindness,  as  ex- 
hibited to  the  sinful  and  the  suffering,  revealed 
even  more  powerfully  than  His  words  the  fact  that 

Ijrod  is  Love'  ;  the  beauty  of  His  sinless  life,  not 
less  than  the  depth  of  His  matchless  utterances, 
ever  taught  men  this,  the  central  truth  of  His 
message  Jesus,  simply  by  being  what  He  was, 
constantly  delivered  His  prophetic  message  to  the 


2.  His  revelation  was  complete.  The  OT  prophets 
could  be  recipients  of  only  a  partial  revelation.  As 
their  writings  are  studied,  it  is  seen  how  gradually 
God  revealed  His  truth  through  them.  Their 
knowledge  of  God  is  seen  to  develop,  through  pro- 
gressive stages,  from  little  to  fuller  light ;  prophet 
after  prophet  being  sent  to  add  his  quota  of  truth, 
each  being  granted  that  amount  of  illumination 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  advance  the  hopes  and 
knowledge  of  Israel  beyond  the  stage  already 
reached.  With  Jesus  it  was  far  otherwise.  He 
came  to  raise  the  spiritual  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  men,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  highest  point  attain- 
able by  them  on  earth.  And  if  we  find  Him,  at 
any  time  during  His  ministry,  withholding  truth 
which  He  might  have  revealed,  we  know  that  the 
cause  of  such  reserve  is  to  be  found,  not  in  His 
inability  to  declare,  but  in  His  hearers'  inability  to 
receive  (Jn  1612). 

3.  His  revelation  was  infallible.  Great  as  was 
the  usefulness  of  the  prophets  to  God's  chosen 
people,  yet  it  is  clear  that  in  them  they  had  no 
infallible  guides.  They  had  to  distinguish  between 
'  the  false  prophets '  and  those  who  truly  repre- 
sented Jehovah.  For  succeeding  generations  it 
may  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  separate 
them,  for  time  would  demonstrate,  by  events,  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  prophetic  utterances  ; 
but  not  so  for  contemporaries.  The  false  prophets 
were  not  as  a  class  mere  impostors  trading  on  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,  but  rather  they 
were  men  who,  prophets  by  profession,  lacked  the 
spiritual  discernment  to  interpret  the  mind  of 
Jehovah.  Their  messages  therefore  rose  no  higher 
than  current  spiritual  ideas.  The  people  of  Israel 
thus  had  constant  need  of  spiritual  discernment  on 
their  part  to  select  the  true  and  to  reject  the 
untrue  in  messages  proffered  to  them,  which 
claimed  to  come  from  Jehovah.  But  when  experi- 
ence had  marked  out  to  them  a  prophet  as  a  true 
revealer  of  Jehovah's  will,  they  were  not  even  then 
certain  of  receiving  infallible  guidance.  The  true 
prophet  might  at  times  confuse  his  own  natural 
judgment  witli  the  voice  of  God.  Thus  Samuel 
at  first  mistook  Eliab  for  the  Lord's  anointed 
(1  S  166) ;  and  Nathan  too  hastily  sanctioned  the 
project  of  David  to  build  a  temple  (2  S  7lff-). 

But  the  revelation  of  Jesus  comes  to  us  with 
infallible  certainty.  He  does  not,  indeed,  reveal 
everything  ;  for  on  earth  He  was  not  omniscient. 
He  distinctly  told  His  disciples  that  there  was  at 
all  events  one  thing  He  did  not  know  (Mk  1332). 
Thus  He  willingly  limited  His  knowledge  while  on 
earth  ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  He 
Himself  was  aware  of  the  limitation,  for  He  knew 
that  He  did  not  know.  But  this  self-limitation  in 
no  way  weakened  His  claim  to  infallibility  in  all 
He  taught.  Ignorance  is  one  thing,  error  quite 
another.  And  being  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  the 
perfect  recipient  of  all  that  the^  Father  willed  to 
teach  Him  during  His  state  of  humiliation,  He 
knew  perfectly  all  He  knew.  Similarly,  if  He  did 
not  foresee  everything,  yet  what  He  did  foresee, 
that  He  foresaw  perfectly.  Very  remarkable  is  the 
calm  certainty  of  conviction  with  which  He  claims 
infallibility.  The  tone  of  authority  in  His  utter- 
ances, the  repeated  '  I  say  unto  you '  astounded 
the  multitude  (Mt  I29) ;  while  the  claim  itself  could 
not  have  been  more  strongly  put  forth  than  in  His 
words,  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ;  but 
my  words  shall  not  pass  away  '  (Mk  1331). 

It  is  here  especially  that  He  stands  pre-eminent. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  His  utterances 
there  can  be  found  no  hesitation  due  to  a  possible 
conflict  between  His  own  judgment  and  His  Father's 
will,  but  rather  a  claim  in  unmistakable  language 
to  absolute  infallibility  as  a  Teacher.  In  truth, 
His  consciousness  told  Him  that  He  could  not  be 
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wrong,  for  He  knew  where  He  had  received  that 
which  He  taught.  The  words  which  He  spake 
were  not  His  own,  but  the  Father's  who  sent  Him. 
He  spake  that  which  He  had  seen  with  the  Father, 
—that  Father  who  was  ever  with  Him  (Jn  1424- 10 
8s8).  He  knew,  as  none  else  could  know,  the  truth 
regarding  '  the  heavenly  things,'  for  He  was  '  the 
Son  of  Man,  who  had  come  down  from  heaven ' 
(Jn  312- 13).  He  is  the  one  infallible  Teacher  of  our 
race. 

Jesus,  in  His  interview  with  Nicodemus,  draws  a  distinction 
between  'earthly  things'  (fi  iriyux)  and  'heavenly  things' 
(ri  ixoupivici).  The  former  are  spiritual  truths  within  the  range 
of  human  spiritual  knowledge ;  the  latter,  spiritual  truths  which 
man  can  learn  only  by  a  revelation  granted  from  God.  Of  these 
latter,  Jesus  is  the  one  infallible  revealer  (see  Adamson,  Mind  in 
Christ,  p.  77  ff.). 

i.  His  revelation  is  final.  If  the  message  of 
Jesus  is  thus  complete  and  infallible,  it  is  neces- 
sarily final.  No  doubt,  the  prophetic  office  of 
Christ  is  still  an  activity  in  the  love  of  God  for 
us ;  and  the  Church  has  ever  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  leading  her  into  fuller  truth ;  never- 
theless, the  message  that  Jesus  brought  was  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  therefore  final.  For  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  teach  men  something 
new,  something  outside  that  message,  but  rather 
to  disclose  truths  which,  though  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized, were  implicit  in  His  teaching.  The  Apos- 
tolic Church  was  furnished  with  prophets,  and  in 
a  tjue  sense  prophets  have  appeared  at  intervals 
throughout  the  Christian  era,  and  doubtless  will 
yet  appear  ;  but,  no  matter  how  new  their  message 
may  seem  to  the  men  of  their  own  day,  they  are, 
unless  they  are  false  prophets,  in  reality  only 
'  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  declaring 
them '  to  His  people  (Jn  1426  1614 15). 

IV.  Christ's  prophetic  utterances.  —  When  con- 
sidering the  prophetic  utterances  of  Jesus,  we  must 
not  confine  ourselves  to  His  predictions  alone.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  foretelling  is  an  essential  element 
of  prophecy,  it  is  evident  that  forthtelling  is  no  less 
so.  The  OT  prophets  not  only  foretold  coming 
events,  but  also  were  the  religious  teachers  of  their 
own  age  ;  each  in  turn  adding  to  the  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  of  the  nation.  So  Jesus, 
speaking  as  the  world's  Prophet,  not  only  revealed 
the  future,  but  once  and  for  ever  delivered  poten- 
tially all  truth  to  the  world.  The  prophetic  utter- 
ances of  Jesus,  therefore,  include  not  only  His 
predictions  but  all  His  teachings,  and,  as  such, 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  As,  however, 
His  teaching  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article,  it 
is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  latter,  and 
only  to  add  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 

A.  Didactic  utterances. — 1.  The  moral 
teaching  of  Christ  concerned  itself  with  general 
principles  rather  than  with  precepts.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  contains  the  chief  elements 
of  His  ethical  teaching,  is  not  a  code  of  injunctions, 
but  a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  principles  that 
Underlie  His  Kingdom  ;  and  the  particular  instances 
of  right  conduct  mentioned  in  that  discourse  are  not 
commandments,  but  illustrations  of  these  principles. 
When  He  teaches  His  disciples  regarding  right- 
eousness and  sin,  He  avoids  laying  down  laws  re- 
garding special  acts,  but  goes  at  once  to  the  very 
heart  of  moral  distinctions,  revealing  the  general 
principles  which  rule  all  special  cases.  Thus  He 
solved  all  questions  of  meat  by  a  single  sentence, 
which  'made  all  meats  clean'  (Mk  719  RV) ;  and 
He  answered  all  questions  of  casuistry  regarding 
Sabbath  observance  by  pointing  out  the  beneficent 
principle  which  led  to  its  institution.  In  a  word, 
He  reduced  all  right  action,  whether  towards  God 
or  towards  man,  to  a  fulfilling,  and  all  wrong  action 
to  an  outraging,  of  the  one  all-embracing  command- 
ment of  Love.  And  thus  His  teaching  finds  its 
application  in  every  act  in  every  age. 


There  is  but  one  exception  recorded  in  our  Gospels,— that  in 
reference  to  divorce  (Mk  10H-12,  cf.  Mt  532  199).  In  this  case 
He  gives  a  concise  and  direct  precept ;  but  a  precept,  obedience 
to  which  purifies  the  human  race  at  its  source. 

2.  But  Jesus  not  only  revealed  the  true  principles 
underlying  all  sin  and  righteousness,  He  also  taught 
that  in  Himself,  and  particularly  in  Himself  dying, 
was  to  be  found  the  true  atonement  for  sin.  As 
soon  as  He  was  able  to  teach  His  disciples,  even 
if  it  were  in  dark  words,  regarding  His  coming 
death,  He  connected  that  death  with  the  world's 
salvation.  Comparatively  early  in  His  ministry 
He  announced  that  He  would  give  His  body  '  for 
the  life  of  the  world '  (Jn  651) ;  later,  He  told  them 
that,  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  He  would  '  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep '  ( Jn  1015)  ;  and  as  the  fatal 
result  of  His  ministry  drew  nearer,  He  declared, 
with  still  greater  clearness,  that  He  would  give 
'  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Mk  1045).  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  Jesus  explicitly  taught  that  His  death 
was  in  the  highest  sense  sacrificial ;  that  there  was 
a  necessary  connexion  between  that  death  and  man's 
salvation. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  does  not  explain  how  His  death  wrought 
the  Atonement,  and  that  we  must  turn  to  the  Epistles  for  this 
knowledge ;  but  we  may  with  confidence  assume  that  the  early 
Church  derived  its  light  on  the  matter  from  Jesus  Himself ;  for 
St.  Luke  (2447)  tells  us  that  among  the  truths  taught  the  dis- 
ciples by  Jesus  during  the  forty  days  were  those  regarding  His 
'  death '  and  '  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.'  Therefore  the 
developed  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Church,  are  not  mere  subjective  theorizings,  but  are 
based  on  the  teaching  of  the  risen  Lord. 

3.  Jesus  in  His  teaching  taught  the  absolute 
value  of  the  individual.  The  prophets  of  Israel 
felt  the  majesty  of  their  nation  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  dwelt  upon  Jehovah's  Fatherly 
care  of  the  Jewish  race  ;  but  not  until  the  preach- 
ing of  Jeremiah  was  the  Fatherhood  of  God  over 
the  individual  brought  into  prominence.  It  was 
Jesus  who  first  fully  revealed  the  infinite  value  of 
the  single  soul.  He  insisted  frequently  on  the 
madness  of  risking  its  loss,  even  if  thereby  the 
gain  should  be  '  the  whole  world  ' ;  and  He  warned 
men  that  it  were  better  that  they  should  miser- 
ably perish  than  that  they  should  cause  to  stumble 
even  one  of  God's  '  little  ones '  (Mk  836  942). 

4.  But  His  teaching  was  also  social.  The  in- 
dividual who  was  so  precious  in  his  Father's  sight 
was  not  to  be  left  unsupported  in  isolation.  Wide 
and  manifold  as  are  the  meanings  of  '  Kingdom  of 
God'  as  established  by  Jesus,  it  is  certain  that 
underlying  all  else  is  the  thought  of  its  members 
united  in  love  by  a  common  life.  This  is  essential 
to  the  very  idea  of  a  kingdom.  And  in  it  is  ideally 
presented  the  thought  of  a  spiritual  nation  com- 
posed of  spiritual  individuals. 

The  Kingdom  of  heaven  from  its  spiritual  nature,  and  as  a 
Kingdom  of  ideas  and  principles,  rather  than  of  codified  laws,  is 
necessarily  invisible,  save  as  to  its  results.  But  man  ever  wants 
the  outward  or  concrete  ;  and  Jesus  therefore  not  only  founded 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  established  a  Church  (Mt  1618  li-"); 
the  latter  being  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  the  former, 
visibly  presenting  to  the  world  its  truths.  The  Kingdom  is 
thus,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  much  wider  and  more  funda- 
mental than  the  Church. 

5.  When  we  pass  from  the  ethical  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  didactic  prophecies  of  Jesus,  we  enter 
upon  an  unparalleled  field  of  revelation.  As  we 
have  seen,  He  alone  among  men — and  that  because 
He  was  more  than  man  —  could  disclose  '  the 
heavenly  things'  (Jn  312)  to  the  world.  When, 
therefore,  He  speaks  of  the  nature  and  acts  of  God, 
our  attitude  is  that  of  reverent  humble  reception  ; 
and  our  activities  are  to  be  exercised  rather  in  the 
devout  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  His  words 
than  in  the  questioning  of  their  truth. 

When  we  turn  to  the  teaching  itself,  we  find 
little  regarding  the  essential  nature  of  God.  It 
was  His  method  rather  to  describe  how  God  acts 
than  to  define  what  God  is.     Indeed,    the  only 
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statement  approaching  to  an  abstract  definition  of 
His  Being  is  found  in  His  words  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  '  God  is  Spirit '  ( Jn  424). 

The  titles  chiefly  used  bv  Jesus  to  describe  the 
character  of  God  are  '  King'  (Mt  535  1823  222)  and 
'Father.'  God  is  Father:  in  a  unique  sense  in 
relation  to  Himself  (Mt  1033  11»  Jn  5"  1030  etc.); 
in  a  special  sense  of  His  disciples  (Mt  516,  Lk 
1232  etc.)  ;  and  in  a  general  sense  of  mankind 
(Mt  545,  Lk  15llff-). 

Further,  His  teaching  concerning  God  reveals 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  own  Deity,  and 
the  Deity  and  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
plainly  taught  by  Him  ;  and  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Godhead  are  with  equal  emphasis  combined 
in  the  formula  for  baptism  (Mt  2819). 

There  seems  no  reason  sufficiently  weighty  to  cause  us  to 
regard  this  latter  verse  as  an  amplification  of  the  actual  words 
of  Jesus,  after  the  Church  had  grasped  fully  the  theological 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Rather  it  appears  necessary  to  assume 
that  some  such  statement  must  have  been  made  by  Him  in 
order  that  this  belief,  which  is  found  so  distinctly  stated  in  the 
earliest  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  may  be  accounted  for  (see  Sanday 
in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  ii.  p.  624). 

6.  Christ  as  Prophet  chiefly  revealed  God  by 
revealing  Himself.  It  is  customary  to  emphasize 
as  His  prime  revelation  of  God,  His  teaching  re- 
garding the  Fatherhood  of  the  Almighty ;  but 
rather  would  we  emphasize  His  revelation  of  Him- 
self as  His  chief  prophetic  work.  He  stood  before 
men,  and  said  not,  '  I  will  teach  you  about  God,' 
but,  '  I  will  teach  you  about  Myself,  and  then  you 
will  know  God.'  Throughout  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  this  self-manifestation  of  Jesus  is  the  one 
central  subject.  His  ministry,  in  that  Gospel, 
commences  with  His  convincing  self-revelation  to 
Peter  and  John,  Andrew  and  Philip,  and  Nath- 
anael  (ch.  1);  His  first  miracle  'manifested  forth 
his  glory'  (211) ;  He  closes  His  interview  with 
Nicodemus  by  declaring  His  mission  as  a  bearer 
from  heaven  of  spiritual  truths  (312- 13) ;  the  highest 
point  in  ch.  4  is  the  declaration  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  '  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he  '  (v.26) ;  in 
ch.  5  He  declares  His  oneness  in  power  with  the 
Father  by  saying,  '  What  things  soever  the  Father 
doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise '  (v.19) ;  the 
teaching  of  ch.  6  centres  round  the  self -revelation 
of  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life '  (v.48) ;  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  He  cried  concerning  Himself,  '  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink ' 
(737)  ;  in  ch.  8  He  asserts  His  own  pre-existence, 
saying,  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am'  (v.68) ;  while 
the  lengthy  account  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  man 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  declaration,  '  Thou  hast 
both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with 
thee'  (937).  Every  section  of  the  Gospel  up  to  this 
point  culminates  and  finds  its  reason  in  a  self- 
revelation  of  Jesus  made  to  an  individual  or  to  a 
few  chosen  ones  (22)  who  were  capable,  by  reason  of 
their  sincerity,  of  receiving  it ;  while  the  succeed- 
ing chapters  record  a  similar  revelation  granted 
to  groups  of  listeners  and  disciples.  He  is  '  the 
Good  Shepherd  '  ;  '  the  Door ' ;  '  one  with  the 
Father ';  '  the  Resurrection'  .  (107-  "• 30  ll25  .  .  . ). 
Clearer  and  clearer  grows  the  revelation  of  Him- 
self, until  at  last  the  real  fulness  and  power, 
humility  and  truth  of  His  self-disclosure  are  seen 
in  the  words,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father  '  (149  1245) ;  that  is  to  say,  '  I  have  revealed 
God  while  I  revealed  Myself.'  It  is  this  that 
makes  Him  in  Himself,  as  also  in  His  deeds  and 
words,  the  Supreme  Prophet,  as  forthteller  of  the 
truth  of  God. 

B.  Christ's  predictions.  —  The  predictive 
element  enters  very  largely  into  the  utterances  of 
Christ.  Not  only  do  the  Gospels  contain  pro- 
phecies spoken  with  the  express  intention  of  re- 
vealing the  future  to  the  disciples,  such  as  those 
relating  to  His  own  death  and  the  destruction  of 


Jerusalem,  but  also  numerous  prophecies  which 
occur  incidentally.  An  example  of  the  latter  is 
found  in  His  rebuke  to  those  that  '  troubled '  Mary 
because  of  her  costly  offering  ;  a  rebuke  that  fore- 
tells the  universality  of  His  Kingdom  and  the  per- 
petual memorial  of  her  deed  (Mk  149), 

If  the  Gospels  be  studied  with  a  view  to  noting  those  sayings 
of  Jesus  which  are  predictive,  surprise  will  be  felt  at  their 
number.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  parables  grouped  in  Mt  13 
are  predictions  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom ;  that  His 
promises  not  only  exhibit  His  love  and  power,  but  also  are  fore- 
tellings  of  His  future  action  (e.g.  Mt  1820  2820).  It  will  be  found 
that  His  miracles  are  often  prefaced  by  announcements  before- 
hand of  the  cure  to  be  wrought  (e.g.  Lk  850,  Jn  11.11) ;  that  His 
discourse  in  Jn  6  is  based  on  a  prediction  of  His  own  sacrificial 
death,  and  that  in  Jn  14-16  on  His  foreknowledge  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  descent.  And,  further,  even  in  His  High-Priestly  prayer 
He  shows  knowledge  of  the  future  by  pleading  for  those  whom 
He  foresees  as  His  disciples  in  the  coming  age  (Jn  1720) ;  and, 
if  His  first  recorded  word  during  His  ministry  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  immediate  advent  of  the  Kingdom  (Mk  ll5),  His  last  is  a 
prophecy  of  its  spread  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  world  (Ac 
IS).    His  words  are  saturated  with  prediction. 

The  predictions  of  Jesus  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  Those  referring  (1)  to  individuals,  (2)  to 
His  Kingdom,  (3)  to  the  material  world,  (4)  to  His 
own  career,  (5)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (6) 
to  the  Parousia  and  the  consummation  of  the  age. 

1.  As  His  predictions  regarding  individuals  pre- 
sent no  special  difficulties,  it  will  be  sufficient 
simply  to  mention  them.  In  giving  Simon  the 
name  of  Peter  (Jn  l42),  Jesus  not  only  revealed  his 
character,  but  foretold  his  pre-eminence  ;  a  pre- 
diction justified  at  Csesarea  Philippi  (Mt  161S).  On 
this  latter  occasion  He  foretold  that  the  Apostle 
would  become  the  porter  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  records  the  fulfilment.  Jesus 
also  predicted  his  fall  and  restoration  (Lk  2231,  Mk 
1430),  and  finally  announced  in  hidden  language  the 
death  by  which  he  should  ultimately  glorify  God 
(Jn  2118).  At  this  time  He  also  used  words  which 
obscurely  foretold  to  the  Apostle  John  a  prolonged 
life  (v.22).  From  an  early  period  in  His  ministry 
Jesus  read  the  heart  of  Judas  (Jn  664  1318),  shortly 
after  the  Transfiguration  He  announced  His  coming 
betrayal  (Mk  931),  in  the  Upper  Room  He  declared 
that  the  betrayer  was  one  of  the  Twelve  (Mk  1418), 
and  finally  by  the  sign  of  the  given  sop  He  marked 
Judas  as  the  traitor  (Jn  1326).  To  Nathanael  He 
foretold  that  he  would  see  '  heaven  opened '  (Jn 
l51) ;  to  Caiaphas,  that  he  would  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mk  1462) ;  to 
James  and  John,  that  they  would  be  baptized  with 
His  baptism  (Mk  1039) ;  and  to  all  the  Apostles, 
that  they  would  be  persecuted  like  Himself,  ex- 
communicated, and  in  peril  of  death  (Jn  1520  162), 
that  they  would  forsake  Him  in  the  hour  of  His 
greatest  need  (Mk  1427),  but  that  after  His  death 
they  would  do  even  greater  works  than  He  Himself 
had  done  (Jn  1412),  and  ultimately  would  sit  upon 
twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
(Mt  19-'8,  Lk  223u). 

2.  Predictions  regarding  the  Kingdom. — The  posi- 
tion of  Jesus  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  partly  that  of  a  fulfiller  and  partly  that 
of  a  foreteller.  He  established  during  His  ministry 
the  Kingdom  in  its  simplest  stage,  and  so  far  ful- 
filled what  the  OT  prophets  had  foretold ;  but 
having  established  it,  He  made  it  the  subject  of  His 
own  predictions,  projected  it  into  the  future,  with 
the  OT  limitations  removed,  revealed  its  struggles 
throughout  time,  and  announced  its  ultimate 
victory. 

That  Jesus  did  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  during  His  life- 
time can  hardly  be  doubted.  To  make  it  entirely  future,  as 
some  do,  seems  impossible  in  the  face  of  such  passages  as  '  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  among  you '  (or  '  within  you,'  s»t«  i/u.Siv, 
Lk  1721 ;  see  art.  Ideas  (Leading),  vol.  i.  p.  770b);  'The 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you '  (£*'  ljux;,  Mt  1228) ;  '  From 
the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
violence'  (Mt  1112,  see  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  i. 
p.  364  ff.). 
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In  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mt  13,  see  also  Lk 
j4i»ff.)  He  foretold  the  different  classes  of  people  that 
would  become  its  subjects,  and  the  varied  reception 
they  would  give  to  its  claims  ;  and  in  the  parables 
of  the  Tares  and  the  Draw-net  (Mt  13),  the  presence 
within  it  of  unworthy  members.  He  marked  out 
for  it  a  long  career  of  struggle  with  evil,  within, — 
false  prophets  deceiving  (Mt  716-22),  without, — 
malignant  foes  opposing  (Mt  1016- 33,  Lk  2112,  Jn 
1520  162) ;  but  He  promised  the  support  of  His 
abiding  presence  (Mt  282u),  and  guaranteed  its 
invincibility  (Mt  1618). 

Though  its  beginning  is  unobserved  (Lk  1720),  yet 
He  predicted,  in  the  parable  of  the  Seed  Growing 
Secretly  (Mk  4-6),  its  reaching  through  steady 
growth  its  consummation  ;  in  the  parable  of  the 
Mustard  Seed  (Mt  1331),  its  universal  extension  as 
a  visible  society ;  and  in  that  of  the  Leaven,  its 
gradually  acquired  power  over  the  hearts  of  men 
(Mt  1333).  No  longer  will  its  bounds  be  confined  to 
the  Chosen  Race,  for  adherents  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  will  enter  it  (811),  humanity  becoming 
one  flock  under  one  Shepherd  ( Jn  1016) ;  and  towards 
this  great  end  it  will  itself  work,  for  it  will  evangel- 
ize the  world  before  His  return  (Mt  2819  24").  And 
when  He  comes  in  the  clouds,  its  struggles  will 
cease,  and  He  will  gather  its  members  to  that 
heavenly  feast  which  will  celebrate  His  marriage 
with  His  bride,  and  then,  purged  from  evil,  it  will 
enter  upon  its  career  of  eternal  glory  (2431 22lf^•  251"- 
1341  25s4). 

3.  Predictions  regarding  the  material  world. — A 
renewal  of  the  face  of  nature  enters  largely  into 
the  prophecies  of  the  OT  (Is  ll6"9  3023ff  35.  65n,  Hos 
23I£-,  Ezk  3425-  2S),  and  reappears  in  wider  form  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (821),  where  St.  Paul  predicts 
the  delivery  of  creation  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (211),  where  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  foretold  (see  also  2  P 
313).  Nor  can  the  Church  look  forward  to  any  less 
comprehensive  issue,  believing  as  she  does  in  the 
Incarnation  which  for  ever  glorifies  matter  by  its 
union  with  the  Godhead.  The  comparative  silence 
of  Jesus  upon  this  subject  is  remarkable.  He  can 
not  be  said  to  have  alluded  to  it  except  in  two 
passages,  neither  of  which  is  of  certain  interpreta- 
tion. The  one  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
where  we  read,  '  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  ' 
(Mt  55).  These  words  may  mean  no  more  than  that 
meekness  here  on  earth  wins  more  than  self-asser- 
tion ;  but,  seeing  that  the  meek  do  not,  as  yet  at  all 
events,  receive  their  due,  the  words  more  probably 
may  be  eschatological  in  reference,  and  predict 
their  ultimate  recognition  on  a  renewed  earth.  In 
the  other  passage  Jesus  promises  His  Apostles 
that '  in  the  regeneration '  they  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones  (1928).  But  here  again  there  is  uncertainty 
of  interpretation  ;  for,  while  He  calls  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Grace  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Glory  'the  regeneration,'  He  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  that  regeneration  concerns  merely  the 
whole  body  of  the  redeemed  (cf.  Briggss  Mess,  of 
Gospel,  pp.  228,  315),  or  whether  it  includes,  as 
seems  more  probable,  the  physical  transformation  of 
nature  (cf.  Schwartzkopff,  Proph.  of  Christ,  pp. 
219,  232).* 

i.  Predictions  regarding  Himself. — We  find  in 
the  Gospels  frequent  predictions  by  Jesus  of  His 
death,  and  almost  invariably  in  connexion  with 
them  allusions  to  His  resurrection.  There  may  be 
difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  when  He  Himself  first 
became  conscious  of  the  fatal  end  to  His  ministry, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  He 
realized  His  death  as  imminent,  He  must  have 
realized  His  resurrection  as  certain.  To  suppose 
Him    to    have    recognized    Himself    as    the    true 

*  Jesus  tells  us  that  not  only  the  brute  creation  (Mt  1029  626), 
but  even  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  under  the  Father's  care  (630). 


Messiah  and  then  to  have  regarded  His  death  as 
the  end  of  all,  is  to  suppose  the  impossible.  Living 
as  He  lived  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  the 
Father,  He  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  the  Divine  life  that  was  His,  and 
of  the  eternal  value  of  His  Person  and  work  (cf. 
Schwartzkoplt',  Proph.  of  Christ,  pp.  64,  147).  And 
if  a  dead  Messiah  was  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
any  one  holding  Messianic  hopes,  how  much  more 
was  it  so  to  the  Messiah  Himself  ? 

It  was  not  until  after  the  confession  of  Peter  at 
Csesarea  Philippi  (see  Mt  1621  '  From  that  time 
forth  .  ')  that  Jesus  plainly  foretold  His  death  ; 
but  having  done  so,  He  repeated  the  warning  three 
times  at  short  intervals,  each  time  adding  more 
definiteness  to  the  prediction.  (1)  He  outlined  the 
Passion,  foretelling  the  Sanhedrin's  rejection  of 
Him,  His  death,  and  resurrection  (Mk  831) ;  (2) 
after  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  highest  point 
of  His  ministry  was  reached,  He  repeated  the 
prediction,  adding  the  fact  of  the  betrayal  (931) ; 
(3)  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  He  foretold  in 
very  full  detail  the  sufferings  that  awaited  Him 
(1033),  enumerating  in  their  actual  order  the  stages 
of  contumely  through  which  He  was  to  pass.  The 
betrayal,  the  judicial  condemnation,  the  delivery 
to  the  Roman  power,  the  mocking  and  spitting, 
the  killing  (Mt  20'9  •crucifying'),  and,  finally,  the 
resurrection,  all  in  turn  are  mentioned  (cf.  Swete's 
St.  Mark,  I.e.).  See,  further,  art.  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS of  Death. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  that  Jesus  commenced  His  ministry 
with  views  as  to  His  work  very  different  from  those  with  which 
He  closed  it,  the  rigour  of  events  leading  Him  to  modify  the 
ideas  with  which  He  started  (e.g.  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  60). 
If  this  be  true,  then  the  delay  in  our  Lord's  plain  announce- 
ment of  His  death  until  Peter  had  made  his  confession  may 
well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  He  Himself  had  not  before  realized 
it  as  inevitable.  But  we  should  require  the  strongest  proof  to 
cause  us  to  believe  in  such  vacillation  or  change  of  purpose  on 
His  part.  The  argument  from  silence  is  always  precarious,  but 
never  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  One  who  distinctly  tells  us  that 
He  restrained  His  utterances  because  of  His  hearers'  inability 
fully  to  bear  the  truth  (Jn  1612).  We  have,  therefore,  more 
ground  for  assuming  that  His  reticence  was  due  to  His  loving 
consideration  for  His  disciples,  who  had  already  many  doubts 
and  difficulties  to  conquer,  rather  than  to  His  ignorance  of  what 
was  before  Him.  Indeed,  in  His  last  discourse  He  stated  that 
now  at  length  He  felt  able  to  speak  openly,  and  would  from  that 
moment  («■■*  «?■")  tell  them  plainly  what  was  to  come  to  pass, 
in  order  that  they  might  the  more  readily  believe  that  He  was  the 
Christ  (Jn  1319).  His  reticence  and  His  openness  alike  are  due 
to  His  consideration  for  their  weaknesses. 

5.  Predictions  regarding  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.— The  chief  difficulties  found  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  Jesus  regarding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  are  in  the  great  eschatological  discourse 
recorded  in  Mk  13,  and  in  'the  lesser  Apocalypse' 
in  Lk  17.  As  both  these  passages  will  come  up 
before  us  under  the  prophecies  of  the  Parousia,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  here.  We  now 
refer  only  to  those  other  passages  which  foretell  it. 

(a)  In  the  parable  of  the  King's  Son,  Jesus  de- 
clared that  those  who  spitefully  entreated  and 
slew  the  messengers  would  be  punished  by  the 
king's  armies  destroying  the  murderers  and  burning 
up  their  city  (Mt  227).  These  words  contain, 
doubtless,  a  prediction  of  the  punishment  that 
through  the  ages  ever  follows  apostasy,  but  not 
the  less  do  they  foretell  vividly  the  judgment  that 
fell  upon  Jerusalem. 

(b)  In  the  next  chapter  (Mt  23)  we  find  the 
denunciation  of  the  scribes  by  Jesus,  which  con- 
cludes with  His  lamentation  over  the  city  He 
loved.  And  He  closes  with  the  words,  '  Your  house 
is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you,  Ye 
shall  not  see  me  henceforth  till  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  Here,  in  foretelling  the  desolation  of  the 
Temple,  He  predicted  its  destruction  ;  for  while, 
no  doubt,  its  desolation  was  a  spiritual  fact  from 
the  moment  He  finally  quitted  its  precincts,  yet 
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the  visible  evidence  of  its  being  God-forsaken  was 
given  in  its  destruction. 

Lk.  (1335)  gives  these  words  in  a  different  connexion.  In  Mt. 
they  are  spoken  at  the  close  of  His  ministry,  just  as  Jesus  was 
leaving  the  Temple  for  the  last  time  as  a  public  teacher.  In  Lk. 
they  arise  naturally  from  His  sad  words  telling  that  no  prophet 
can  perish  out  of  the  city.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these 
two  occasions,  and  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  the 
words  were  spoken  twice  by  Him. 

The  interpretation  of  the  last  part  of  the  prediction  is  also 
difficult.  The  desolation  is  to  cease  when  they  shall  say, '  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh.  .  .'  What  future  event  does  this  indicate  ? 
If  the  words  were  spoken  in  the  connexion  given  by  Mt.,  they 
cannot  refer,  as  some  think,  to  the  cries  of  the  multitude  on  Palm 
Sunday,  as  they  would  have  been  spoken  after  that  occasion. 
If  Lk.  is  right!  then  this  is  a  possible,  but  very  inadequate, 
interpretation.  Thus  they  may  be  taken  as  referring  either  to 
the  Parousia  or  to  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  Jews  (cf. 
Plummer,  St.  Luke,  I.e.).  If  the  latter  interpretation  be  ac- 
cepted, then  they  are  a  prophecy  of  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Chosen  Race,  and  supplement  the  prediction  of  their  rejection 
(Mt  21-13 ;  gee  also  Lk  2124). 

(c)  The  most  minute  prediction  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  found  in  Lk  1941"44.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  His  triumphal  entry,  when  He  saw  the  city 
before  Him,  He  announced  with  cries  of  sorrow 
that  He  foresaw  its  inhabitants  shut  in,  the  city 
itself  captured,  the  people  slain,  and  the  walls 
demolished.  To  some  this  minuteness  of  detail 
suggests  that  the  Evangelist,  writing  after  the 
event,  coloured  his  description  from  facts  which 
had  already  occurred.  But  if  Jesus  was  able  to 
foretell  the  fact  of  the  city's  destruction,  He  could 
with  equal  ease  have  described  the  circumstances 
here  mentioned,  which  are  really  common  to  all 
sieges. 

(d)  Jesus  gave  His  last  predictive  warning  of 
the  coming  judgment  on  the  city  to  the  women 
who  wept  as  He  journeyed  to  Calvary.  He  told 
them  the  days  would  come  (i.e.  the  days  of  their 
city's  destruction)  when  they  would  call  upon  the 
mountains  to  fall  on  them  (Lk  23b0).  His  grief 
for  the  sorrow  that  the  catastrophe  would  bring 
on  poor  womanhood  is  also  shown  in  His  longer 
eschatological  discourse  (Mk  1317),  where  He  says  : 
'  Woe  to  them  that  are  with  child  and  to  them 
that  give  suck  in  those  days.' 

6.  Predictions  regarding  the  Parousia. — The  pre- 
dictions of  Jesus  regarding  the  Parousia  are  among 
the  most  difficult  of  His  utterances,  and  many 
weighty  questions  of  criticism  and  interpretation 
arise  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 
We  can  only  state  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  referring  readers  elsewhere  for  fuller 
information  (see  Parousia,  Second  Coming). 
There  are  five  chief  passages  in  which  Jesus  speaks 
of  His  return,  and  in  each  of  these  He  uses  language 
difficult  of  interpretation.  This  fact  must  not  be 
forgotten.  It  is  not  that  He  spoke  of  His  return 
sometimes  in  clear  and  sometimes  in  cryptic  lan- 
guage, but  that  whenever  He  referred  to  it  He 
invariably  spoke  enigmatically.  There  must  have 
been  some  reason  for  this  persistent  ambiguity  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  dulness  of  spiritual 
insight  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  unpreparedness 
for  clearer  teaching.  In  this  connexion,  as  in 
connexion  with  the  predictions  of  His  death,  He 
was  unable  to  speak  openly. 

His  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  prepare  them  for  the  following 
facts  : — (a)  that  He  was  about  to  leave  them  ;  (b)  that  His  death 
would  be  due  to  His  rejection  by  the  hierarchy  and  the  antagon- 
ism of  the  populace  ;  (c)  that  the  sin  of  that  generation  which 
culminated  in  His  death  would  speedily  receive  its  punishment 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  their  city  and  Temple  ;  (d)  that  He 
Himself  would,  by  His  spiritual  might,  be  the  just  avenger  on 
Jerusale*»««MlHEftiiB^ieatli ;  («)  that  ages  of  gospel  preaching 
Ifr\v7a!hing  which  the  curse  on  the  Holy  City 
the  tifibK  of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled ;  (/) 
1  the-rtjkile  w*rld  was  evangelized  would  He  visibly 
a"ppear;  (</)  hHJfVi&ft  He  Wimself,  though  visibly  withdrawn, 
rijiould  be  apirSwally  presennwith  them  and  succeeding  genera- 
Wons.pOftp*  facts,  so  plairjlo  us,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
gij»sjW"y  those  who,  havJBg  found  the  Messiah,  necessarily 
«S*ted  immediate  victorvaU  His  hands.  We  know  that  even 
alter  the  forty  days'  insjj-ujjpon  they  still  were  unable  to  shake 
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off  their  preconceptions,  and  still  hankered  after  a  material 
Messianic  kingdom  (Ac  16) ;  and  we  may  therefore  be  certain 
that  during  the  days  spent  with  Him  before  His  death  and 
resurrection,  they  would  have  been  absolutely  unable  to  under- 
stand Him  had  He  spoken  openly  of  His  continuous  spiritual 
presence,  of  His  spiritual  coming  during  their  lifetime  to  judge 
Jerusalem,  of  the  long  ages  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation,  and  of 
His  final  visible  return  at  the  end  of  the  world.  What  He  could 
do,  He  did.  In  words  that  hiddenly  contained  these  truths, 
He  revealed  them  enigmatically  ;  and  the  logic  of  events  would, 
and  did,  interpret  them  to  His  hearers  and  to  the  Church  after 
them. 

This  characteristic  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  regarding  His 
Coming  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  ease  with  which  the 
early  Church  changed  her  view  as  to  the  time  of  His  return. 
At  first  she  lived  in  expectation  of  an  immediate  return  of  her 
Lord,  but  when  events  proved  that  this  hope  was  in  a  literal 
sense  illusory,  she,  without  any  great  rupture  of  faith,  accepted 
the  view  that  a  long  period  would  intervene  before  she  welcomed 
Him  in  His  glory."  And  this  revolution  of  thought  can  best  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when  He  did  not  come  at  the 
expected  time,  she  turned  back  to  the  mysterious  words  with 
which  He  had  announced  His  return,  and  learnt,  what  circum- 
stances now  made  plain,  the  deeper  meaning  of  His  pregnant 
sayings. 

We  will  now  consider  the  five  chief  passages 
which  foretell  His  Coming,  taking  them  not  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  spoken,  but  in  that 
which  best  helps  our  investigation. 

(1)  Jesus,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Caiaphas 
whether  He  were  the  Christ,  replied  :  '  I  am  ;  and 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven ' 
(Mk  1462).  Mt.  has,  '  Henceforth  (Air'  Apri)  ye  shall 
see  .'  (2664) ;  Lk.  'From  henceforth  (d7rd  rod  vDv) 
.'  (2269).  It  may  be  that  Mk.  gives  the  exact 
words  spoken,  and  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  make  the  addi- 
tion to  show  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  meaning ; 
but  more  probably  Mk.  omitted  the  '  henceforth,' 
as  not  comprehending  it.  It  is  evident  that  Jesus 
here  spoke  not  of  His  final  Parousia,  but  rather  of 
an  immediate  spiritual  visitation  which  from  that 
present  moment  Caiaphas  would  experience  —  a 
prediction  that  had  not  long  to  wait  for  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  for  must  not  the  quaking  rocks,  the  rent 
veil,  and  the  opened  tomb,  followed  as  they  were 
by  Pentecost  and  the  victories  of  the  Church,  have 
been  felt  by  Caiaphas  as  true  comings  in  power 
of  Him  whom  he  once  thought  he  had  mastered  ? 
This  passage,  then,  is  full  of  importance  ;  for  here, 
without  doubt,  Jesus  spoke  of  a  '  Coming '  other 
than  the  final.  And  it  compels  us,  when  consider- 
ing His  other  references  to  the  same  subject,  to 
inquire  whether  He  refers  to  '  historic  Comings '  or 
to  His  ultimate  reappearance  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  to  make  His 
sayings  refer  to  such  '  historic  Comings,'  is  to  use  a 
modern  key,  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
out  of  difficulty  (Schwartzkopff,  Proph.  of  Christ, 
p.  246) ;  but  in  this  passage  it  can  have  no  other 
meaning,  unless  indeed  we  hold  that  Jesus  errone- 
ously thought  that  His  final  return  would  be  during 
the  lifetime  of  Caiaphas — a  view  to  most  impossible, 
for  it  predicates  of  Him  not  ignorance  but  error. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  that  by  the  use  of 
His  enigmatic  words  He  suggested  frequently  that 
His  Coming  was  '  not  one  but  manifold,'  and  that 
by  His  frequent  '  historic  returns '  in  the  great 
crises  of  the  life  of  Humanity,  He  would  prepare 
the  way  for  and  rehearse  His  grand  final  Parousia. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Lk.  follows  Mt.  in  adding  '  hence- 
forth' to  the  words  of  Mk.,  he  separates  from  both  by  omitting 
the  reference  to  the  'Coming';  substituting  'shall  the  Son  of 
Man  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  power '  for  '  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.'  Did  he  feel  that  'the  clouds  of  heaven,' 
as  an  apocalyptic  phrase,  was  difficult  to  be  understood  by  his 
Gentile  readers  ;  or  did  he  miss  the  point  of  view  that  recog- 
nized many  historic  Comings?  The  omission  by  him  of  the 
words  '  ye  shall  see '  points  in  the  latter  direction.  He  under- 
stood the  Session  of  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  right  hand,  but 
failed  to  grasp  a  '  Coming'  that  would  be  visible  and  immediate 
to  Caiaphas.  A  somewhat  similar  change  is  made  by  him  in 
the  great  eschatological  discourse,  where  he  substitutes  '  know 
ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh '  (2131)  for  '  he  is  nigh '  (Mk 
132",  Mt  2433).     it  is  not  that,  according  to  him,  there  is  no  final 
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coming ;  for  previously  he  had  recorded (Lk  2125ff.)  the  prediction 
of  the  signs  in  the  heavens  which,  following  the  '  times  of  the 
Gentiles,  precede  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds 
with  power ;  but  rather  that  where  the  coming  does  not  appear 
to  him  as  the  final  coming,  he  substitutes  the  Coming  of  the 
Kingdom  for  the  Coming  of  Christ.  He  makes  a  similar  change 
in  the  passage  which  will  next  occupy  our  consideration, 
namely,  Mk  91,  Mt  1628,  Lk  927.  Mk.  has  '  some  .  .  .  shall  in  no 
wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power.'  Mt.  enlarges  it  '  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
his  kingdom,'  while  Lk.  has  simply  '  till  they  see  the  kingdom 
of  God — a  change  which  makes  interpretation  easy,  but  which 
removes  from  the  words  all  the  allusion  to  such  historic  Com- 
ings as  are  implied  by  Mt.  and  not  excluded  by  Mk. 

(2)  '  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  shall  he 
render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death, 
till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom ' 
(Mt  1627-  M).  Jesus  predicts  here  two  '  Comings  ' — 
one  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  He  returns  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  to  judge  the  world,  the  other 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those  present. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  when  this  latter  was 
fulfilled,  whether  at  the  Transfiguration,  or  at  the 
Resurrection,  or  at  Pentecost,  or  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  or  at  each  of  these  in  turn  ;  but  un- 
less we  are  to  convict  Jesus  of  error  of  judgment, 
we  cannot  hold  that  He  identified  any  of  these 
with  His  final  coming  to  judgment.  So  that  here, 
as  in  the  words  to  Caiaphas,  we  find  necessarily  a 
prediction  in  mysterious  language  of  His  '  historic 
Comings ' — a  prediction  that  time  would  explain 
to  His  disciples  by  fulfilling. 

(3)  '  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities 
of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come '  (Mt  10-3). 
These  words  are  a  fragment  peculiar  to  Mt.,  and 
occur  in  the  charge  of  Jesus  to  the  Apostles  when 
sending  them  out.  Much  of  this  charge  as  given 
by  Mt.  is  found  in  different  connexions  in  the 
other  Synoptics  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  particular  prediction  was  spoken  at 
the  time  given  by  Mt.,  but  this  doubt  does  not 
enable  us  to  conclude  that  it  never  was  spoken  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  difficulty  on  the 
face  of  the  saying  renders  it  the  more  certain  that 
it  was  spoken  by  Him  on  some  occasion.  Further, 
it  should  be  noticed  that  it  occurs  in  that  Gospel 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  records  most  fully  those 
sayings  of  our  Lord  which  refer  to  His  '  Comings ' 
(1627  2664).  We  therefore  are  right  in  seeing  in  the 
words  a  prediction  of  His  '  Coming '  at  the  Resur- 
rection, or  at  Pentecost,  or  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

(4)  '  The  lesser  Apocalypse  of  Jesus '  is  a  title 
sometimes  given  to  His  discourse  found  in  Lk  IT22 
188.  Having  told  the  Pharisees  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  '  among  them,'  He  turned  to  His  dis- 
ciples and  told  them  that  in  the  future  they  would 
desire  to  see  '  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man ' 
but  would  not  see  it ;  but  that  when  '  his  day '  did 
come,  there  would  be  no  mistaking  it,  as  it  would 
shine  as  lightning  and  come  as  suddenly.  He, 
however,  would  have  first  to  suffer  many  things 
and  be  rejected.  He  then  told  them  that  as  '  in 
the  days  '  of  Noah  and  of  Lot  (vv.26-  28),  worldliness 
predominated  until  '  the  day  '  that  Noah  entered 
the  ark  and  Lot  left  Sodom  (vv.27- 29),  so  would  it 
be  in  '  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  '  until  '  the  day ' 
when  He  would  be  revealed  (vv.26-  3a).  '  The  days ' 
of  Noah  and  Lot  were  days  of  opportunity  for 
repentance  before  '  the  day '  of  retribution.  So 
'  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man '  must  be  the  period 
of  grace  that  ever  precedes  '  the  day  '  of  His  reve- 
lation in  judgment,  whether  that  judgment  be  the 
final  judgment  or  such  a  penal  visitation  as  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  immediate 
reference  in  the  passage  is  to  the  latter,  follows 
from  the  warning  contained  in  the  next  verses, 
bidding  those  on  the  housetop  not  come  down  and 


those  in  the  field  not  return  home  (v.31).  These 
words  could  not  possibly  apply  to  the  final  return 
of  Jesus,  but  must  have  been  spoken  in  reference 
to  the  flight  from  the  city  before  its  destruction. 
And  as  that  impending  doom  drew  near,  as  the 
atmosphere  became  weighted  with  forebodings  of 
coming  calamity,  and  as  their  hearts  failed  them 
for  fear  (2126),  then  they  would  desire  '  one  of 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man ' — one  of  those  days  of 
God's  patient  waiting  ;  but  they  would  not  see  it, 
for  all  was  ripened  to  judgment.  '  His  day '  of 
vengeance  was  at  hand.  He  concluded  this  section 
with  '  where  the  body  is,  thither  will  the  vultures 
also  be  gathered  together '  (1737) — enigmatic  words 
whereby  He  told  His  disciples  that  when  the  cir- 
cumstances became  ripe,  the  event  would  happen. 
Then  followed  the  parable  of  the  Unrighteous 
Judge  (181),  bidding  God's  'elect'  pray  importu- 
nately for  relief  during  the  days  of  trial ;  and, 
lastly,  came  the  sorrowful  question  of  Jesus, 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  His  de- 
liverance of  His  people,  He,  when  He  comes,  shall 
'  find  faith  on  the  earth  '  (v.8).  The  worldliness  of 
the  days  of  Noah  and  Lot  supply  the  answer. 

(5)  The  discourse  found  in  its  simplest  form  in 
Mk  13  (cf.  Mt  24,  Lk  21)  is  the  most  elaborate 
recorded  prophecy  of  Jesus,  and  presents  to  inter- 
preters many  and  serious  difficulties ;  but  what 
has  been  said  on  the  four  preceding  passages 
lessens  the  difficulties  and  points  to  the  solution. 
Some  scholars  get  rid  of  all  that  puzzles  by  assum- 
ing that  the  Evangelists  inserted  portions  of  a  cur- 
rent Jewish-Christian  Apocalypse  throughout  the 
discourse  of  Jesus.  (For  a  good  statement  of  this 
position,  and  for  the  various  authorities,  see 
Mott'att,  Historical  New  Test.  p.  637 ;  and  for  a 
good  exposition  on  conservative  lines,  see  Briggs, 
Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  132-165). 

It  might  be  enough  to  object  to  such  a  radical 
solution  by  pointing  out  the  entire  absence  of  any 
external  evidence ;  but,  further,  it  should  be  said 
that  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Evangelists 
should,  by  this  sort  of  literary  patchwork,  have 
concocted  a  discourse  so  difficult  for  themselves 
and  their  readers  to  understand.  The  undeniable 
difficulties  of  the  passage  lead  us  to  think  that 
Jesus  spoke  the  words ;  they  also  show  the  con- 
scientious regard  for  truth  that  actuated  those  who 
recorded  them.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  difficulties  found  in  this  discourse  are  precisely 
the  same  in  nature  as  those  found  in  the  four  pass- 
ages we  have  just  considered,  so  that  to  suppose 
that  extraneous  Apocalyptic  literature  is  inserted 
here  would  lead  us  to  give  a  like  explanation  of  all 
these  other  passages.  But  that  is  impossible,  for 
no  such  supposition  would  for  a  moment  hold,  in 
the  case,  for  example,  of  the  reply  of  Jesus  to 
Caiaphas.  Neither  on  external  nor  on  internal 
grounds  is  such  a  solution  to  be  accepted. 

The  discourse  itself  must  now  claim  our  atten- 
tion. The  disciples,  having  pointed  out  to  Jesus 
the  splendour  of  the  Temple  buildings,  receive  the 
reply  that  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another  : 
a  prediction  He  had  previously  made  regarding  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  1943).  The  words  evidently 
sank  deeply  into  their  hearts,  for  when  they  sat 
with  Him  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  they  asked  Him 
privately,  '  When  shall  these  things  be,  and  what 
shall  be  the  sign  when  these  things  are  all  about 
to  be  accomplished  ? '  (217).  They  thus  asked  two 
questions  :  first,  when  it  would  be  ;  secondly,  what 
sign  would  herald  it.  Mt.  enlarges  the  latter  ques- 
tion into  '  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming 
and  of  the  end  of  the  age  ? ' ;  showing  that  the 
disciples  connected  the  destruction  of  the-  Temple 
with  Christ's  return,  and  that  they  sought  instruc- 
tion as  to  whether  it  was  not  also  the  End  or 
consummation  of  the  age  {crwTiXeia  rod  ai&vot,  Mt 
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1 339. 40.  49  2820,  cf.  He  926).  Our  Lord's  reply  is  full, 
both  as  to  the  time  and  the  sign  of  the  Temple's 
destruction,  and  is  also  directed  to  the  question  of 
His  return  and  the  end  of  the  world.  The  fact 
that  He  includes  these  latter  subjects  in  His  reply 
as  given  in  all  three  Gospels,  goes  to  show  that 
they  were  implicit  in  the  shorter  questions  of  Mk. 
and  Lk.  He  first  tells  them  that  it  will  not  be 
when  false  Christs  arise  and  when  nation  rises 
against  nation,  for  these  things  are  but  '  the  be- 
ginnings of  travail' — the  birth-throes  preliminary 
to  final  pains  issuing  in  a  new  age— (Mk  135"8) ; 
but  that  it  will  be  after  the  gospel  has  been 
preached  unto  all  nations,  they  themselves  in  the 
meantime  suffering  persecution  ;  and  then  the  end 
will  come  (Mk  13UI,  Mt  2414). 

He  then  spoke  of  the  sign,  which  would  be  that 
predicted  by  Daniel,  namely,  '  the  abomination  of 
desolation,'  which  would  warn  of  the  imminent 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  He  further  told  them 
that  that  would  occur  at  a  period  of  unprecedented 
affliction,  and  He  bade  them,  when  they  saw  the 
sign,  escape  at  once  to  the  mountains  (Mk  1314'20, 
Mt  2415"22,  Lk  2120"24). 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  time  and  the  sign  of 
the  destruction,  He  passed  on  to  speak  of  His 
'  Coming,'  which  He  announced  as  following  '  im- 
mediately' upon  the  tribulation  which  He  had 
just  described.  In  Mk.  we  read,  '  In  those  days, 
after  that  tribulation  (Mt  2429  '  immediately  (eiWws) 
after  .'),  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  .  and 
then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds,  .  and  he  shall  send  forth  his  angels  and 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds  .  .  ' 
Thus  both  Evangelists  make  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  follow  '  immediately '  upon  the  fore- 
told tribulation  which  was  to  preface  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple. 

Briggs  (Messiah  of  Gospels,  p.  155)  ascribes  to  the  eiBius  of 
Mt.  a  prophetic  sense  similar  to  y\lQ  of  the  OT.  The  events 
were  near  to  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  but  not  necessarily  near 
in  actual  history.  But  this  does  not  get  over  the  'in  those 
days '  of  Mk. ,  which  is  almost  as  definite  as  the  '  immediately '  of 
Mt 

The  question  at  once  arises,  whether  those  words 
can  be  taken  as  describing  the  judgment  of  the 
city  and  Temple.  As  far  as  the  signs  in  heaven 
are  concerned,  we  may  say  Yes ;  for  these  theo- 
phanic  signs  may  justly  be  taken  as  imagery  of 
the  spiritual.  Thus  Peter  interprets  the  heavenly 
portents  foretold  by  Joel  as  fulfilled  in  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  (Ac  216- 19).  But  as  regards 
the  gathering  together  of  the  elect  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  we  must  say  No.  In  no 
sense  can  this  be  said  to  have  taken  place  when 
Jerusalem  fell.  What,  then,  we  are  to  conclude 
is  as  follows  :  Jesus  here  foretold  His  '  Comings ' ; 
He  wished  His  disciples  to  look  forward  to  an 
early  judgment  on  the  guilty  city  and  church, 
and  He  wished  them  also  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  of  ingathering  to  take  place  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.  As  He  had  done  before  (Mk  838  91 ), 
so  now  He  spoke  of  these  two  events,  one  nigh 
at  hand,  the  other  far  in  the  distant  future,  both 
as  '  Comings '  of  Himself  ;  but  the  two  Evangelists, 
untaught  as  yet  by  events,  were  unable  to  separate 
in  their  records  that  which  to  His  own  mind  was 
distinct.  This  view  is  much  strengthened  by  our 
finding  that  that  Evangelist  who  wrote  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  able  then  to  dis- 
tinguish what  to  them  was  confused.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Lk.,  instead  of  placing  the  final 
return  of  Christ  immediately  after  the  tribulation, 
inserts  a  clause  which  makes  the  entire  Christian 
dispensation  intervene.  He  writes,  'Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled '  (Lk  2124) ;  and  thus 
makes  room  for  the   ages  of  evangelization   that 


intervene   between   the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Parousia. 

The  discourse  closed  with  two  remarkable  state- 
ments :  first,  that  that  generation  would  not  pass 
away  until  all  those  things  were  accomplished  (Mk 
1330,  Mt  2434,  Lk  2132) ;  second,  that  none  save  the 
Father,  not  even  the  Son,  knew  '  that  day  and 
hour'  (Mk  1332,  Mt  2436).  That  the  Evangelists 
should  have  placed  side  by  side  two  such  appar- 
ently conflicting  utterances,  can  be  explained  only 
by  assuming  their  certain  knowledge  that  Jesus 
had  spoken  them,  and  by  their  extreme  fidelity  to 
truth.  To  apply  both  sayings  to  the  same  event 
makes  Jesus  say,  '  I  do  not  know  the  exact  d&y 
or  hour,  but  I  know  that  it  will  occur  within  the 
lifetime  of  some  of  those  present.'  But  the  words 
are  far  too  strong  for  such  a  meaning.  He  never 
would  have  asseverated  so  strongly  in  such  a  con- 
nexion the  ignorance  of  the  angels  in  heaven  and 
of  Himself  as  Son.  What  He  evidently  meant  was, 
that  He  Himself  would  visit  the  Temple  and  city 
in  judgment,  and  level  them  even  with  the  ground 
within  that  generation  ;  but  that  the  day  and  hour 
of  His  final  return  in  glory  were  unknown  even  to 
Himself.  '  That  day '  is  used  frequently  as  syn- 
onymous with  'last  day,'  indeed  appears  to  be 
always  used  in  that  sense  where  the  antecedent  is 
not  plainly  indicated,  and  so  must  be  taken  in  that 
sense  here  (Mt  722  2629,  Lk  10la  2134,  2  Th  l10,  2  Ti 
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Mt.  appends  a  series  of  parables  which  illustrate  and  spiritu- 
ally apply  the  great  lessons  of  the  discourse.  Jesus  told  His 
hearers  to  watch ;  for  if  the  master  of  the  house  had  kept 
awake,  the  thief  would  not  have  entered.  They  are  to  be 
diligent  and  faithful  as  trusted  servants,  so  that  they  may 
receive  the  blessing  from  their  Master  when  He  returns  (Mt 
2443. 51).  By  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  He  cautioned  them 
against  indolence  creeping  upon  them  because  of  His  delay  in 
coming.  By  the  parable  of  the  Talents  He  taught  them  that 
definite  duties  are  entrusted  to  them  during  '  the  long  time '  of 
His  absence,  but  that  on  His  return  He  will  proportionately 
reward  faithful  service  and  punish  neglect.  And,  finally,  by 
the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  He  pictured  in  majestic 
language  the  great  culmination  of  His  ministerial  office,  when, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  glory,  He  will  dispense  to  assembled 
humanity  the  justice  which  their  deeds  of  love  or  selfishness 
have  merited. 

The  historic  Comings,  which  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  so  largely  predicted  by  the  Synoptists,  are 
as  plainly  taught  by  John  ;  in  fact,  it  is  even  more 
impossible  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  first 
three  to  narrow  down  the  sayings  of  Jesus  that 
refer  to  His  '  Comings '  to  any  one  event.  When 
He  says,  '  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself  (143),  His  meaning  cannot  be  exhausted 
by  referring  the  words  to  Pentecost,  or  to  death, 
or  to  the  Parousia  ;  rather  does  it  include  all  these. 
Similarly,  '  I  Mill  not  leave  you  desolate :  I 
come  to  you'  (1418),  is  not  sufficiently  interpreted 
by  referring  the  words  to  the  Resurrection,  or  to 
Pentecost,  or  to  personal  spiritual  revelations  ;  but 
must  include  all  these. 

In  both  these  verses  the  Greek  is  not  in  the  future  tense  but 
present  (ipxi**u),  meaning  not  '  I  will  come,'  but  '  I  come,  at 
all  times  I  am  coming'  (see  Westcott,  I.e. ;  see  also  1610-  22  21--'). 
This  view  of  repeated  '  Comings '  does  not  prevent  John  from 
teaching  the  great  Final  Advent,  for  he  records  the  words  of 
Jesus  which  foretell  the  hour  when  the  dead  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  His  voice  (528) ;  and  in  his  Epistles  uses  the  word 
mzaouirict,  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  by  Matthew, 
James,  and  Paul  (1  Jn  228 ;  cf.  Mt  243,  Ja  5',  1  Co  15% 

The  predictions  of  Jesus  carry  us  even  beyond 
His  Parousia.  They  tell  us  that  His  Coining  will 
be  the  signal  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both 
bad  and  good  alike  (Jn  5-8- a9),  and  that  that  resur- 
rection will  be  followed  by  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. It  is  revealed  that  He  Himself  will  be  the 
Judge,  and  that  before  the  throne  of  His  glory  will 
be  gathered  the  entire  human  race  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  the  just  recompense  for  their  deeds 
(Mt  253lm),  each  individual  receiving  his  merited 
sentence  (Mt  2582  2211  1627).     The  judgment  will 
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thus  be  universal  and  individual.  It  is  further 
revealed  that  the  decisions  of  that  judgment  will 
be  '  age-long '  in  their  consequences.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  guilty  will  suffer  from  '  the  unquenchable 
fire' and  'the  undying  worm  '  (Mk  944-  **• 48) ;  they 
will  be  shut  out  from  the  marriage  feast  of  the 
King's  Son,  and  condemned  to  'outer  darkness'  (Mt 
2213  812  2530).  On  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  will 
pass  in  with  the  Bridegroom  to  the  marriage  (2510), 
will  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  (2521),  will  be 
received  unto  Himself  (Jn  143),  and  will  behold  His 
glory  (17-4). 

As  regards  the  predicted  bliss  of  the  pardoned, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  taught  that  it 
was  of  eternal  duration,  for  that  bliss  is  naught  but 
the  gift  of  life,  and  that  life  is  the  life  of  God 
Himself,  and  so  necessarily  is  everlasting  as  He 
is  everlasting  (Jn  l4  526-29,  cf.  1  Jn  5n- 12).  His 
teaching  regarding  the  duration  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  however,  is  less  plain.  Much  of 
His  language  is  highly  figurative,  and  may  have 
been  used  by  Him  only  to  express  the  terrible 
punishment  that  awaits  unrepented  sin  in  the  next 
world,  without  precluding  the  hope  that  God  will 
finally  win  all  to  Himself  by  love  ;  a  hope  that  not 
a  few  passages  in  the  later  books  of  the  NT  suggest. 

V  The  prophetic  office  of  the  Ascended  Christ. — 
We  must  not  conceive  of  the  prophetic  office  of 
Jesus  as  ceasing  with  His  ascension  ;  for  it,  no 
less  than  the  priestly  and  kingly,  belongs  to  His 
essential  activities  as  the  Redeemer  of  men.  Error 
as  well  as  sin  blights  human  life,  and  truth  as  well 
as  righteousness  is  needed  to  restore  the  fallen, 
and  therefore  from  the  right  hand  of  God  H^  still 
teaches  the  world  He  loves. 

1.  His  prophetic  work  is  carried  on  by  Him 
through  the  instrumentality  of  His  Church,  which 
is  inspired  by  His  Spirit.  It  is  not  that  He  has 
transferred  His  teaching  office  from  Himself  to  the 
Church,  but  that  He  Himself  still  teaches  the  world 
through  her.  When  the  earliest  preachers  of  the 
gospel  proclaimed  their  message,  He,  though  en- 
throned, worked  with  them  and  confirmed  the 
word  with  signs  following  (Mk  1620) ;  and  it  was 
His  Spirit — 'the  Spirit  of  Jesus' — that  prevented 
Paul  the  missionary  from  entering  Bithynia  (Ac  167), 
and  that  thus  directed  his  steps  as  a  teacher  to 
Europe.  In  a  word,  the  Church  in  her  teaching 
office  is  taught,  confirmed,  and  guided  by  Jesus 
Christ,  her  ever-living  Prophet. 

2.  Shortly  after  the  Church  started  on  her  career, 
the  inherent  prophetic  power,  which  she  possessed 
by  her  union  with  Christ,  exhibited  itself  in  a 
recognized  order  of  prophets, — men  and  women  who 
preached  under  the  influence  of  direct  inspiration, 
and  who  at  times  were  able  to  foretell  the  future. 
These  prophets  were  placed  by  St.  Paul  second  in 
his  list  of  Church  ministrants  (1  Co  1228,  Eph  411). 
Their  natural  tendency  towards  independence  by 
and  by  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
Church's  authoritative  organizations  ;  and  their 
ministry  of  enthusiasm,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
more  regular  and  constant  ministrations,  gradually 
fell  into  disuse. 

3.  But  the  many  movements  claiming  inspiration 
throughout  her  history  tell  us  that  the  prophetic 
Spirit  is  ever  present,  though  perhaps  slumbering, 
within  the  Christian  body.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  gift  as  prophecy,  which  by  its  spon- 
taneity refuses  to  be  bound  by  fixed  rules,  can 
coexist,  without  confusion,  as  a  power  along  with 
the  stated  ministry  ;  but  not  the  least  need  of  the 
present  life  of  the  Church  is  the  discovery  of  means 
whereby  she  may  develop  her  organized  existence 
as  a  community,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  free  utterance  of  those  direct  spiritual  com- 
munications which  she  may  receive  from  Christ  her 
Prophet. 


Literature. — (1)  On  the  Messiah  as  Prophet:  Stanton, 
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Ruling  Ideas  of  our  Lord  (Hodder)  is  succinct  but  full 
and  valuable,  see  also  his  art.  Idras  (Leading).  (5)  On 
Christ's  predictive  prophecies  :  for  those  regarding  His  death 
see  Schwartzkopff,  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  [Eng.  tr.  T.  &  T. 
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db.  Charles  T.  P.  Grierson. 

PROPHETESS.— Among  OT  prophetesses  may  be 
named  Miriam  (Ex  1520),  and  esp.  Deborah  (Jg  4f.) 
and  Huldah  (2  K  2214,  2  Ch  M-1).  The  prophetess 
Noadiah  opposed  Nehemiah  (Neh  614).  While  it 
was  the  exception  for  women  to  be  called  to  the 
prophetic  office,  they  were  by  no  means  excluded 
from  it,  and  it  is  manifest  that  Deborah  and  Huldah 
made  a  deep  impress  upon  their  contemporaries. 
The  only  mention  of  a  prophetess  in  the  Gospels  is 
that  of  Anna,  who  recognized  the  infant  Messiah 
when  His  parents  presented  Him  in  the  Temple  (Lk 
236).  She  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  had  lived 
to  a  great  age,  being  probably  a  good  deal  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  She  spoke  to  the  pious 
worshippers  in  the  Temple  concerning  the  work  of 
Jesus.    See  Anna.  John  K.  Sampey. 

PROPITIATION.— The  idea  of  propitiation  is 
directly  expressed  in  the  NT  by  the  words  iAdoTco/xcu, 
tXaoytos,  and  l\a<rT'fipioi>,  which  occur  but  six  times. 
The  verb  is  found  in  Lk  1813,  He  217,  the  substan- 
tive in  1  Jn  22  4)0 ;  i\a.aTiipiov,  be  it  adjective  or 
substantive,  in  Ro  325,  He  95.  As  the  ground  of 
reconciliation  and  atonement,  it  is  the  innermost 
truth  in  reference  to  Christ's  redemptive  work. 

The  word  \Xa.ax.tii^ot.i  came  down  from  classic  usage  through 
the  LXX  into  the  writings  of  the  NT.  As  used  in  the  latter,  it 
refers  to  the  relation  of  Christ's  work  to  sin.  We  are  interested 
chiefly  in  this  article,  therefore,  in  tracing  the  meaning  it  had 
in  the  LXX  in  reference  to  the  sin-  and  guilt-offerings  It  was 
used  to  render  the  Heb.  kipper,  '  to  cover.'  That  which  consti- 
tuted the  emblematic  cover  which  hid  sin  from  God  so  that  He 
could  act  as  though  it  did  not  exist,  was  the  shed  blood  (or  life) 
of  the  sacrificial  victim.  In  the  narrow  limits  of  this  article  it 
is  only  possible  to  refer  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  eminent 
scholars  with  whom  the  writer  ventures  in  general  to  agree. 
He  would  mention  especially  Prof.  W.  P.  Paterson's  art.  '  Sacri- 
fice '  in  Hastings'  DB,  where  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  '  the 
expiation  of  guilt  is  the  leading  purpose  of  Levitical  sacrifices,' 
and  that  the  expiation  is  accomplished  through  the  sacrifice 
taking  the  place  of  the  offender,  and  its  death  being  accepted  in 
place  of  his.  While  this  seems  the  manifest  import  of  the 
Levitical  sin-  and  guilt-offerings  with  which  we  are  in  this  dis- 
cussion concerned,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  was  the  view  of 
the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  As  Holtzmann  says  (Neutest. 
Theol.  p.  68),  '  Everything  pressed  towards  the  assumption  that 
the  offering  of  a  life  substituted  for  sinners  according  to  God's 
appointment,  cancelled  the  death  penalty  which  had  been  in- 
curred, and  that  consequently  the  offered  blood  of  the  sacrificial 
victim  expiated  sin  as  the  surrogate  for  the  life  of  the  guilt}.' 

1.  In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.— The  single  in- 
stance in  which  our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  used 
the  word  IXdo-Ko/xai,  in  Lk  1813,  has  little  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  He  thought  His  work  a  pro- 
pitiation. This  question  must  be  considered  on  the 
broader  ground  of  His  thought  of  the  relation  in 
which  His  work  stood  to  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
out  of  which  the  idea  of  propitiation  grew.  Now, 
the  Evangelists  believed  much  relating  to  His 
birth,  lifework,  and  death  to  be  the  fulfilment  of 
OT  prophecy  (Mt  l23  26- 18  33  415- 16  1218"21  1335  215 
etc. ).  They  evidently  got  this  impression  from  our 
Lord  Himself,  who  saw  the  OT  fulfilled  in  Him- 
self (Mt  ll10  1314-16  2142,  but  esp.  Mt  5"  and  Lk 
2413-31).  jje  did  not  view  His  work  and  teaching 
as  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  religious  historical 
development,  but  as  woven  into  its  evolving  pro- 
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gress.  He  came  to  fill  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
full  of  a  new  meaning  by  stripping  them  of 
Rabbinic  accretions  and  revealing  their  deepest 
spiritual  import.  He  saw  His  life  and  death  re- 
lated to  Moses  (the  Law)  and  all  the  Prophets. 

In  view  of  this  general  conception,  we  must 
interpret  our  Lord's  references  to  His  death.  The 
place  His  death  had  in  His  thought,  apart  from  the 
more  direct  teaching  as  to  its  purpose  and  import, 
makes  it  plain  that  it  was  deemed  of  paramount 
importance  in  His  mission  work.  Interpreting 
His  words  at  His  baptism  (Mt  315  'Thus  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ')  in  the  light 
of  Mt  2022- 23,  but  especially  of  His  words  in  Lk  1250 
('I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how 
am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished '),  it  would 
seem  that  His  death  was  before  Him  from  the  first 
as  an  essential  part  of  His  mission.  Of  the  same 
meaning  is  Mk  220  (cf.  Mt  9",  Lk  535)  of  the  taking 
away  of  the  bridegroom.  He  foretold  that  His 
resurrection  would  follow  His  death  (Mt  1240  ||  Lk 
ll29).  He  dwelt  upon  the  details  of  His  betrayal 
and  death  (Mt  1621,  cf.  Mk  831  1032"34,  Lk  922).  In 
connexion  with  these  prophetic  statements  He 
gives  the  warning :  '  He  that  doth  not  take  his 
cross  and  follow  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,' 
and  '  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it '  (Mt  1038- 39  16-4- 25,  cf.  Mk  8s4- 35  and  Lk  923- 24,  see 
also  Jn  828),  referring,  doubtless,  to  the  manner  of 
His  death. 

On  coming  down  from  the  Transfiguration,  He 
forbade  the  three  to  mention  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed till  He  was  risen  from  the  dead  (Mt  179,  cf. 
Mk  830),  and  Lk  931  declares  that  Moses  and  Elijah 
talked  with  Jesus  of  His  death  as  of  supreme 
moment.  As  the  end  drew  near,  He  dwelt  more 
upon  His  death  and  resurrection  (Mt  1722- 23  2018- 19 
2133-4°,  cf.  Mk  126-8,  Jn  1011).  The  great  space  given 
to  the  circumstances  connected  with  our  Lord's 
death  seems  to  show  that  the  Evangelists  saw  in  it 
the  culmination  of  His  redemptive  work. 

But  our  Lord  connects  Himself  more  explicitly 
with  the  sacrificial  system.  In  Lk  2237  He  identifies 
Himself  with  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Is  53,  as 
'  he  was  reckoned  with  the  transgressors.'  In  Mt 
2028  (cf.  Mk  1045)  He  says  that  He  is  to  '  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  (fori  'in  the  place  of)  many.' 
At  the  solemn  institution  of  the  Supper  (Mt  2628, 
cf.  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220),  the  wine  is  said  to  represent 
'  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.'  He  was  also  to 
give  His  '  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  '  ( Jn  651"56). 
St.  John  also  identifies  Him  with  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Is  53,  in  Jn  1238.  The  words 
of  the  Baptist :  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  ( Jn  l29),  probably 
also  are  in  terms  of  Is  535,  as  the  Servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, '  bruised  for  our  iniquities,'  like  the  sacrificial 
lamb,  endured  death  silently. 

From  all  these  lines  of  evidence  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists  considered  His  death  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance  in  His  mission,  and  gave  it  this 
vafue  because  it  stood  to  the  sins  of  the  world  in  a 
similar  relation  to  that  which  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices held  to  the  sins  of  the  Jews. 

If  the  conclusion  be  accepted  that  these  sacrifices 
were  expiatory  and  vicarious,  we  have  a  clear  idea 
ot  the  purpose  our  Lord  supposed  His  death  served. 
i6  l1^  need  we  wonder  that  He  taught  so  little 
%  u-  £?  Pu,ri)ort  of  His  death-  The  false  notions 
ot  His  Kingdom  entertained  by  His  disciples  made 

ly,T  wt"01,^  °PP°sed  to  His  establishing  it 
through  the  Cross  instead  of  a  crown.     They  were 

H.° ^  < nd  SlmI,°.f  heart '  <Lk  2425>-  Consequently 
rnnlH  «  .T^  ^P8"  t0  ^ '  t0  them  which  they 
fauL  M  ^1",^?™  His  death  ^^ttered  their 
false  ideas  (Jn  16^3).     It  was  only  then  that  this 


fuller  instruction  could  be  given  and  was  promised. 
Immediately  after  His  resurrection  He  began  to 
instruct  His  disciples  as  to  the  meaning  of  His 
mission  and  death  as  they  stood  related  to  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  (Lk  2426-  27).  They  were  not  the 
men  to  invent  an  interpretation  of  His  death,  or  to 
go  back  to  Levitical  explanations  without  His 
sanction.  They  reverenced  Him  too  much  to  break 
consciously  with  His  thought.  The  confidence 
with  which  they  taught,  beginning  with  Pentecost, 
can  be  explained  only  by  their  receiving  from  our 
Lord  Himself  and  from  the  promised  Spirit  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  nature  of  His  work.  Any 
view  which  makes  our  Lord's  mission  a  break  with 
the  religious  development  either  before  or  after, 
but  much  more  with  both,  has  against  it  the 
strongest  conceivable  presumption.  St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  John  all  believed  themselves  to  be 
giving  our  Lord's  own  view  of  the  purport  of  His 
work.  They  were  in  a  better  position  to  know 
His  own  thought  of  Himself  and  His  mission  than 
any  at  this  late  time  of  day.  From  them  we  can 
get  the  clearest  light  on  our  Lord's  own  conception 
of  the  purpose  served  by  His  life  and  death. 

2.  In  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. — While  we 
may  have  the  key  to  the  innermost  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  mission  work  in  the  forms  of  the  word 
l\da-KOfiai,  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  general  teaching  of  the  Epistles.  While 
the  word  '  propitiation  '  is  used  so  seldom,  the  idea 
that  our  Lord's  work  was  a  propitiation  is  woven 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  them  all.  The  whole 
aim  of  Hebrews  is  to  show  that  Christ,  as  a  priest 
representing  the  people,  and  as  a  sacrifice,  expiated 
their  sin,  and  was  the  antitype  of  the  old  priest- 
hood and  sacrifices.  He  was,  as  the  Passover  lamb, 
sacrificed  for  men  without  the  breaking  of  a  bone 
(Jn  1938,  1  Co  57- 8,  cf.  Ex  1246) ;  He  was  a  sin- 
offering  (Ro  83,  He  13").  As  in  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices for  sin,  the  shed  blood,  representing  the  life 
given  up,  was  the  propitiation,  so  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  blood  of  Christ  in  His  redemptive  work 
(Ro  59,  Eph  l7  213,  Col  l14"20,  Heb.  passim,  1  P  1", 
1  Jn  l7,  Rev  l5  59  etc.).  The  blood  of  Christ  is  said 
to  be  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  because  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifices  was  sprinkled  (1  P  l3,  He  1224).  We 
must,  then,  interpret  the  definite  words  i\<£<r/ce<r0ai, 
iXao7i6s,  and  tXaorij/uoc  in  the  light  of  the  environing 
conception  of  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the  old  sin- 
and  guilt-offerings,  which  was  held  by  those  who 
used  them. 

(a)  St.  Paul. — The  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant, instance  is  in  Ro  325-  26  '  whom  God  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  (IXaa-r^piov),  through  faith,  by 
his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness  because  of  the 
passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  for- 
bearance of  God  ;  for  the  showing  of  his  righteous- 
ness at  this  present  season  :  that  he  might  himself 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in 
Jesus.'  According  to  St.  Paul's  conception,  Christ 
is  a  propitiation  in  (4v)  His  blood  or  death,  and  be- 
cause He  manifests  or  demonstrates  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  The  righteousness  of  God  demanded 
this  demonstration  to  vindicate  it  against  the 
suspicion  of  its  violation  which  might  arise  because 
of  the  passing  over  of  sins  done  aforetime,  and  of 
the  justification  of  the  believer  at  the  present 
season.  The  nature  of  this  righteousness  is  also 
evident.  It  is  that  in  God  which  demands  that 
sins  be  punished  and  not  passed  over  in  forbear- 
ance, and  that  sinners  be  condemned  and  not  justi- 
fied. It  is  that  in  God  which  is  cast  under  suspicion 
when  the  reverse  of  this  is  done,  and  therefore  needs 
demonstration  and  vindication.  It  is  subjective 
righteousness  in  God.  It  is  true  that  God  pro- 
vided the  propitiation  which  His  righteousness 
demands,  and  He  does  this  in  love  (Ro  58),  but  all 
the   same,   the    propitiation  to  demonstrate  His 
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righteousness  had  to  be  provided  by  love  in  order 
to  vindicate  righteousness  in  '  passing  over '  sins  in 
forbearance  and  in  'justifying'  on  the  condition 
of  faith.  To  confound  righteousness  and  love  in 
their  manifestations,  would  be  to  remove  the  very 
ground  of  the  problem  involved  in  being  just  and 
justifying.  Neither  is  the  faith  which  might  be 
aroused  by  the  setting  forth  of  Christ  in  His  blood 
that  which  has  propitiatory  value.  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  had  to  be  vindicated  by  this  very  pro- 
pitiation in  the  case  of  those  who  had  faith  in 
Jesus.  Christ  in  His  blood  constitutes  the  pro- 
pitiation. It  becomes  effective  as  a  propitiation, 
through  faith. 

In  what  sense,  then,  does  St.  Paul  regard  our 
Lord  as  a  propitiation  ?  How  could  He  in  His 
blood  or  death  demonstrate  God's  righteousness, 
which  demanded  that  sins  be  punished  and  not 
passed  over,  and  that  the  ungodly  be  condemned 
and  not  justified  when  the  reverse  of  this  took 
place  ?  Could  it  be  in  any  other  way  than  that,  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  of  God  which 
made  these  demands  received  a  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  men  of  the  same  kind  as  would  have  been 
paid  if  God  had  let  His  punitive  wrath  (Ro  l18)  fall 
upon  the  transgressor  ?  In  His  death  Christ  en- 
dured the  just  desert  of  sin  (Ro  623),  as  '  him  who 
knew  no  sin  he  (God)  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf 
(2  Co  521).  He  could  in  consequence  pass  over  sins 
in  forbearance,  and  justify  the  believer  though  un- 
godly (Ro  45),  and  His  righteousness  would  not  be 
tarnished  but  demonstrated,  because  Christ  stood 
for  sinners,  and  all  died  in  His  death  (2  Co  514). 
This  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage 
itself.  It  also  brings  it  into  accord  with  St.  Paul's 
general  circle  of  ideas.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
central  idea  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  for  sin  from 
which  the  pivotal  word  IKacrTripiov  is  derived.  In  it 
the  thought  of  our  Lord  in  Mt  2028  ||  Mk  1045  ('give 
his  life  a  ransom  [Xvrpov]  in  the  stead  of  [dirt]  all '), 
and  Mt  2628  etc.,  is  reflected  and  expanded.  The 
historical  continuity  of  thought  between  the  OT 
and  our  Lord,  and  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul,  is  also 
preserved. 

(b)  St.  John. — As  St.  Paul,  in  viewing  Christ  as 
a  propitiation,  lays  emphasis  upon  His  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Divino  righteousness,  St.  John  sees  in 
His  propitiation  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine 
love.  Taking  the  two  instances  where  He  is  said 
to  be  a  propitiation  (i\atr[j.6s,  I  Jn  22  410),  we  find 
that  He  is  a  propitiation  for  sins.  The  sending  of 
Christ  as  a  propitiation  was  prompted  by  God's  love, 
not  as  a  return  for  man's  love.  The  propitiation 
was  for  the  whole  world,  and  not  for  those  alone 
who  should  be  saved.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  the 
Righteous  who  is  the  propitiation,  apparently  show- 
ing that  His  propitiatory  work  had  a  peculiar 
relation  to  righteousness.  As  St.  John  had  just 
referred  to  our  Lord's  blood  as  cleansing  from  all 
sin  (1  Jn  l7),  it  is  plain  that  he  thought  of  Christ 
in  His  blood  or  death  as  the  propitiation.  Neither 
is  He  the  propitiation  for  sins  because  of  any  cleans- 
ing or  other  work  wrought  in  men  as  a  consequence 
of  His  work  and  death  ;  for  He  is  the  propitiation 
for  the  whole  world,  many  of  whom  will  never  be 
purified  or  subjectively  changed  by  or  through  it. 
The  propitiation  is  due  to  a  work  for  us,  and  not 
in  \is,  except  as  a  consequence.  It  must  then,  in 
itself,  have  reference  to  God,  and  not  to  a  work  in 
men's  hearts.  This  brings  these  passages  into  har- 
mony with  the  Johannine  conception  in  Revela- 
tion. There  it  is  ever  as  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
—the  antitype  of  the  sacrificial  victim— that  He  is 
spoken  of,  and  that  His  blood  is  said  to  purify  and 
redeem  (Rev  56-  8- 12  61  etc.,  cf.  I5  59  714  etc.).  St. 
John's  whole  view  of  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the 
sacrificial  victims,  in  connexion  with  his  statement 
(1  Jn  2'-')  that  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  whole 


world,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that 
he  thought  of  Christ's  propitiatory  work  as  having 
primarily  an  efficacy  Godward,  and  manward  only 
as  a  consequence. 

(c)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — According  to 
He  217,  propitiation  is  made  for  sin.  It  is  made  by 
Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the  high-priesthood  of 
the  OT.  From  the  whole  scope  of  the  Epistle  up 
to  1030  it  is  made  as  He  offers  His  own  blood  as  the 
perfect  antitype  of  the  imperfect  sacrificial  system 
of  the  old  economy,  which  was  thereby  fulfilled  and 
then  abolished.  Through  His  sacrifice  a  '  purifi- 
cation of  sins'  (l3),  a  cleansing  of  the  'conscience 
from  dead  works '  (914),  is  wrought,  and  access  to 
God  assured  (109'22).  The  eternal  takes  the  place 
of  the  temporal,  the  perfect  of  the  imperfect,  the 
inward  of  the  outward  and  fleshly,  the  real  of  the 
symbolical  and  typical.  To  the  question  whether 
Christ's  work  effected  something  objectively  for  us 
as  well  as  provided  for  a  subjective  work  in  us, 
the  answer  is  clear.  By  His  sacrificial  death  He 
'made  purification  of  sins'  (l3),  'obtained  eternal 
redemption '  (912),  '  put  away  sin '  (926),  '  perfected 
for  ever  them  who  are  sanctified'  (1014).  All  this 
is  regarded  as  already  accomplished  for  us  in 
Christ's  sacrificial  death,  and  not  as  still  to  be 
wrought  in  us  through  its  influence.  This  work 
for  us,  as  prior  to  that  in  us,  is  its  necessary  con- 
dition and  ground,  as  apart  from  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  (922).  The  author  of 
Hebrews  uses  '  sanctify,'  'purify,'  and  '  perfect'  in 
these  passages  in  the  Pauline  sense  of  'justify.' 

The  sacrifices  of  which  that  of  Christ  was  the 
antitype  did  not  give  access  to  God's  favour  by 
removing  a  hindrance  within  the  soul  of  the  offerer, 
but  by  removing  one  that  was  objective.  The 
interpretation  which  would  make  the  author  of 
Hebrews  restrict  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  to 
its  influence  upon  men,  dislocates  it  from  its  whole 
setting,  destroys  its  plainest  antitypical  signifi- 
cance, and  would  make  his  meaning  unintelligible 
to  the  Hebrew  readers  for  whom  it  was  doubtless 
prepared.  Neither  are  there  wanting  hints  as  to 
how  Christ's  work  had  this  objective  efficacy.  The 
emphasis  put  upon  the  fitness  of  Christ's  sharing 
man's  nature  and  condition  in  order  to  do  His 
work  for  them  as  high  priest  and  sacrifice  (ch.  2)  is 
significant,  and  the  statement  that  He  tasted  death 
for  every  man  (29)  and  bore  the  sins  of  many  (928), 
taken  in  connexion  with  His  antitypical  relation 
to  the  sacrificial  system,  can  scarcely  mean  less 
than  that  He  represented  men  in  some  way,  so 
that  He  could  bear  their  sins  for  them  and  die  on 
their  behalf. 

What,  then,  does  '  to  make  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people'  (eh  rb  iXda/ceodat  rds  a^apriai) 
mean  as  embedded  in  the  author's  general  thought? 
The  verb  is  in  the  middle  voice  with  an  active 
sense.  Doubtless  Winer  is  right  in  regarding  it 
as  elliptical,  and  meaning  'to  propitiate  God  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.'  The  condition  of  making 
the  propitiation  is  Christ's  identification  with 
humanity  in  nature  and  condition.  The  propi 
tiatory  value  is  in  His  blood,  as  He  tastes  death 
for  every  man  so  as  to  bear  the  sins  of  all,  in 
a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  sacrificial 
victim  bore  those  of  the  offerer.  The  propitiation 
thus  effected  was  objective  for  us,  and  not  subjec- 
tive in  us.  Through  it  forgiveness  and  access  to 
God  are  possible.  The  propitiation  puts  away  sin 
once  for  all — puts  it  out  of  the  way  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  Divine  favour  and  forgiveness.  How  the 
sin  is  removed  by  His  death  is  not  explicitly  stated, 
but  the  whole  sweep  of  thought  is  favourable  to 
the  view  that  it  was  as  a  satisfaction  to  that  in 
God  which  sin  offends — call  it  holiness  or  righteous- 
ness as  one  will — and  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  St.  Paul's  conception.     The  view  that  the 
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author  of  Hebrews  thought  of  propitiation  as 
effected  by  a  '  mysterious  inherent  quality '  he 
attributed  to  Christ's  blood  giving  it  direct  '  in- 
herent power  to  cleanse  the  life '  (Stevens,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  88  f.),  is  too 
vapid  to  be  credited  to  him. 

If  the  writer  of  this  article  has  succeeded  in 
correctly  interpreting  Scripture  thought  on  this 
central  doctrine,  then  our  Lord  neither  broke  with 
the  thought  of  the  OT,  nor  did  the  writers  of  the 
Epistles  break  with  His  conception.  They  were 
interpreting  His  death  in  the  fuller  light  of  His 
own  teachings  after  His  resurrection  and  with  the 
Spirit's  help.  We  are  justified  in  interpreting  His 
own  allusions  to  what  was  done  by  His  death  in 
view  of  both.  Beneath  the  superficial  variations 
due  to  the  aspects  of  truth  treated  and  the  special 
aim  of  each  of  the  NT  writers,  there  is  an  under- 
lying unity  of  thought  as  to  what  was  effected  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  how  it  had  efficacy  to  this 
end.  See  also  artt.  Atonement,  Death  of 
Christ,  Ransom,  Reconciliation,  Redemption, 
Sacrifice,  Vicarious  Sacrifice  [the  last  two 
written  from  a  different  standpoint]. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above  : — 
Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  164  ff.  ;  Driver, 
art.  '  Propitiation '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  A.  Schwoller,  '  Das  Wesen 
der  Siihne  der  altest.  Opfertora '  in  SK,  1891 ;  H.  Schultz, 
AJTh,  1900,  p.  286  ;  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ ;  Gess,  '  Zur 
Lehre  von  Versbhnung '  in  Jahrbilcher  fur  Deutsche  Theol.,  vols. 
iii.  iv. ;  Lomas,  'Fernley  Lect.'  1872;  Du  Bose,  Soterioloijy  of 
JVT (1892),  107 ;  Vincent  Tymms,  Chr.  Idea  of  Atonement  (1904), 
191 ;  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  ExpT  x.  (1899)  157  ;  and  also  Literature 
under  articles  on  Atonement,  Reconciliation,  Sacrifice,  etc. 

C.  Goodspeed. 

PROSELYTE.— 1.  Derivation  of  the  name.— 
irpoo-tiKvTos  (from  irpoo-epxop.ai)  means  lit.  '  one  who 
has  arrived  at  a  place,'  hence  'a  stranger,'  '  a  so- 
journer.' In  the  LXX  it  is  frequently  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  ia  (see  Expos.  IV.  x.  [1894] 
p.  264).  By  NT  times  it  had  acquired  the  technical 
meaning  of  ■  one  who  was  a  convert  to  Judaism 
from  heathendom,'  without  any  indication  of  place 
of  residence  being  involved.  This  special  meaning 
had  also  been  gradually  acquired  by  -ia  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC*  p.  342  n.  ;  also  Oxford  Heb.  Lex.  s.v. 
is),  and  also  by  the  Aramaic  trivi  (LXX  yetwpas). 

2.  Classes  of  proselytes. — In  the  time  of  Christ 
many  foreigners  had  fully  embraced  Judaism,  and 
were  called  '  proselytes ' ;  there  were  also  others, 
far  more  numerous,  who  had  partially  adopted 
Jewish  doctrines  and  customs.  The  latter  are  in- 
dicated in  the  NT  by  <rep6fievoi  (Ac  1343  1614  174- 17 
187)  and  <t>o(iovp.eVoi  \rbv  0e6x]  (102  1316- 26).  These 
words  indicate  that  they  reverenced  Israel's  God 
and  in  part  obeyed  the  Law,  but  had  not  fully 
entered  into  the  fellowship  of  Israel.  These  divi- 
sions correspond  to  those  of  the  Mishna,  where  ia 
is  a  fully  admitted  proselyte,  and  the  term  spin  ia 
(lit.  a  resident  alien)  is  applied  to  those  who  were 
more  loosely  attached  to  the  Jewish  worship. 
Later  Rabbis  expressed  the  same  distinction  by 
the  phrases  'proselyte  of  Righteousness'  (P^D  i?), 
as  contrasted  with  '  proselyte  of  the  Gate'  {ijtyn  -ia). 

(a)  Proselytes  properly  so  called  (NT  irpoo-fjkvTos ; 
Mishna  ia ;  Rabbinic  name  p™  -ia).  These  were 
heathen  by  birth,  who  had  been  admitted  to  full 
fellowship  in  Jewish  worship.  Three  observances 
were  required  for  their  admission  :  (1)  Circum- 
cision. (2)  Baptism,  which  was  analogous  to  the 
ceremonial  purifications  so  frequently  required  of 
the  Jews  (Schurer,  HJP  n.  ii.  321  ;  also  Eders- 
heim,  LT  ii.  745).  Some  have  maintained  that  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  did  not  originate  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  the  Mishna  incidentally 
refers  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  long  in  use.  (3)  The 
offering  of  a  sacrifice,  by  which  atonement  was 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  proselyte.  Those  thus 
admitted  undertook  to  observe  the  whole  Law  (cf. 
Gal  53),  and  they  were  granted  privileges  almost 


equal  to  those  of  an  Israelite.  Such  are  referred 
to  in  Mt  2315,  Jn  1220,  Ac  21U  65  1343. 

(b)  Those  denominated  in  the  NT  o-ejlonevoi  or 
<pol3ovfj.evoi.  (Mishna  n-^in  -ia ;  by  the  Rabbis  ny^n  ia). 
The  Talmud  represents  these  as  keeping  what  were 
denominated  '  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah ' — com- 
prising the  duties  which  were  considered  incum- 
bent upon  all  men,  even  outside  Israel  (Aboda 
Zara,64b).  These  precepts  were  :  (1)  obedience  to 
those  in  authority ;  (2)  reverence  to  the  name  of 
God  ;  (3)  abstinence  from  idolatry,  (4)  from  forni- 
cation, (5)  from  stealing,  (6)  from  murder,  (7)  from 
flesh  with  the  blood  in  it  (Sank.  566).  [The 
decision  respecting  the  obligations  incumbent  upon 
Gentile  converts  (Ac  1529)  shows  some  agreement 
with  these  precepts]. 

Since  3^'W  ia  means  one  permanently  dwelling  in  the 
country  of  Israel,  the  Talmud  involves  that  all  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  in  Palestine  were  required  to  keep  the  pre- 
cepts of  Noah ;  but  this  was  never  actually  enforced — it  was 
theoretical  only. 

Persons  who,  without  becoming  full  '  proselytes 
of  Righteousness,'  inclined  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  towards  Jewish  doctrines  and  practices  are 
referred  to  in  the  NT,  Mt  85"13,  Lk  71"10,  Ac  102 

1316.26.43.50  16I4  1?4.  17  187_ 

3.  Proselytizing   in   the    time   of  Christ.— The 

religious  restlessness  of  heathenism,  which  favoured 
the  introduction  of  Oriental  creeds  into  the  West, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  Jewish  proselytizing. 
The  moral  earnestness  and  monotheism  of  Judaism 
commended  it  to  those  who,  having  lost  faith  in 
heathen  deities,  were  seeking  a  more  rational  and 
ethical  creed.  The  Greek-speaking  Jews,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  carried  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  into  the  midst  of  heathendom,  and 
presented  their  faith  in  a  form  calculated  to  win 
the  approval  of  their  neighbours.  This  accom- 
modation to  their  surroundings  in  the  way  of 
representing  their  creed  was  partly  unconscious, 
through  their  contact  with  Gentile  thought,  and 
partly  an  intentional  emphasizing  of  the  moral 
side  of  Judaism,  while  merely  national  and  cere- 
monial features  which  might  repel  inquirers  were 
minimized  (Schurer,  II.  ii.  297).  Hence,  in  spite  of 
the  scorn  which  Roman  writers  heaped  upon  the 
Jews  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  2-8  ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  and  xiv. ;  Cic. 
pro  Flacco,  28),  numerous  adherents  were  gained, 
who  either  fully  or  partially  accepted  Judaism  (Jos. 
c.  Apion.  ii.  40,  Ant.  XX.  ii.  3).     Many  of  these 

converts  were  women  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xx.  2  ;  also  Ac 
1350  16i4  174) 

From  these  proselytes  a  very  considerable  revenue 
was  received  by  the  Temple  authorities  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIV.  vii.  2).  This  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
spread  of  Judaism  stimulated  activity  in  prose- 
lytizing, such  as  that  noticed  by  Christ  in  Mt  2315. 
Some  .lews  fraudulently  enriched  themselves  from 
the  gifts  of  proselytes  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  5). 
Such  unworthy  motives  for  proselytizing  were 
condemned  by  Jesus  (Mt  2315). 

Illustrations  of  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Jews  in 
making  proselytes  are  found  in  Jos.  Life,  23,  Ant. 
XIII.  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  xv.  4,  XX.  ii.  1,  BJ  II.  xvi.  10, 
xvii.  x. 

The  account  of  the  Acts  shows  that  proselytes 
often  became  converts  to  Christianity,  and  this  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  Church.  The  struggle  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Judaizers  (Ac  15  and  Ep.  to 
Galatians)  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Christian 
Pharisees  to  compel  Gentile  Christians  to  become 
'proselytes  of  Righteousness.' 

i.  Moral  quality  of  Jewish  proselytes. — Prose- 
lytes who  had  accepted  Judaism  from  pure  motives 
must  have  been  men  of  high  character ;  neverthe- 
less proselytes  are  spoken  of  slightingly  by  the 
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Talmud.  Thus  we  read  (Bab.  Middah,  fol.  13.  2) : 
'  Proselytes  and  sodomites  hinder  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.'  This  is  explained  to  mean  that 
proselytes  often  erred  through  ignorance  of  the 
Law.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  insistence 
upon  the  minutiae  of  Pharisaic  tradition  (cf.  Mt 
234)  would  tend  to  produce  a  debased  character 
such  as  is  charged  against  some  in  Mt  2315.  Eders- 
heim,  however,  suggests  (LT  ii.  412)  that  the 
word  '  proselyte '  in  this  passage  may  signify  the 
winning  of  a  convert  to  Pharisaism,  rather  than  a 
convert  from  heathendom  to  Judaism. 

5.  Christ's  relations  with  proselytes. — Although 
the  number  of  proselytes  in  Palestine  must  have 
been  very  great,  references  to  them  in  the  Gospels 
are  few.  We  find  :  (I)  The  centurion  (Mt  85"13,  Lk 
71"10),  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Herod 
Antipas.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  of  him  as 
a  '  proselyte  of  Righteousness,'  for  in  that  case 
{a)  he  need  have  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  Jesus 
to  go  to  his  house,  and  (b)  the  words  of  Jesus 
(Mt  8n)  would  not  be  so  suitable.  But  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  built  a  synagogue  (Lk  75),  he  was 
clearly  one  of  the  wider  class  of  adherents  to 
Judaism,  called  in  later  days  '  proselytes  of  the 
Gate'  (see  Edersheim,  LT  i.  546).— (2)  The  Greeks 
( Jn  1220).  From  the  fact  that  these  came  to  attend 
the  Feast,  they  would  appear  to  have  been  '  prose- 
lytes of  Righteousness.'  (Geikie,  however,  Life  of 
Christ,  ii.  434,  considers  that  they  were  '  proselytes 
-of  the  Gate').— (3)  On  Mt  2315  see  preceding  para- 
graphs on  'Proselytizing'  and  'Moral  quality.' — 
(4)  Pilate's  wife  (Mt  2719).  Tradition  (earliest 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  ch.  2)  asserts 
that  Pilate's  wife  was  a  '  proselyte  of  the  Gate.' 
Origen  says  that  she  became  a  Christian. 

Literature.— Selden,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  Lib.  ii.  ;  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talmud,  et  Rabbin,  s.v.  13  ;  Schurer,  HJP  ii.  ii.  291-327 ; 
Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity,  ii.  1-24 ;  Hausrath,  NT 
Times :  Time  of  Apostles,  i.  123 ;  Allen  in  Expos.  4  th  ser.  x.  (1894) 
264  ;  art.  '  Proselyte '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  EBi. 

F.  E.  Robinson. 
PROTEYANGELIUM.— See  art.  Fall  in  vol.  i. 
p.  571bf. 

PROYERB  is  the  rendering  of  irapapdk-fi  in  Lk  423 
(RV  '  parable  ')  and  of  irapoi.iJ.ia  in  Jn  1625-  29  (RVm 
'  parable ').  In  Jn  106  irapot/j.ia  is  rendered  '  parable ' 
(RVm  'proverb').  Ordinarily  irapafioXri  means 
'parable,'  irapoi/xia.  'proverb';  but  the  words  are 
sometimes  interchanged  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Both  represent  the  Heb.  mashal,  the  primary 
meaning  of  which  is  •comparison.'  Such  com- 
parison lies  at  the  base  of  many  proverbs  as  well 
as  parables ;  in  fact  many  proverbs  are  only  con- 
densed parables ;  and  a  proverb  usually  sets  up  a 
single  case  as  the  type  of  a  whole  class.  In  the 
LXX  mashal  is  nearly  always  rendered  irapa^oXr/, 
even  when  a  proverb  is  clearly  meant  (1  S  1012 
24I3(14>,  1  K  432<28>,  Ezk  1222-23  182-3;  in  some  of 
these  places  An.  or  Symm.  substitutes  irapoifiia). 
trapoi/j.ia  is  found  in  the  canonical  OT  only  in  Pr  l1 
251  (AN2 ;  BN1  have  iraiSeiai) ;  it  occurs  5  times  in 
Sirach,  rrapa/3oX?j  10  times ;  at  393  and  4717  they 
stand  together.  Thus  Lk.,  like  the  LXX,  uses 
TrapafioXr]  for  '  proverb '  as  well  as  '  parable ' ;  while 
Jn.,  on  the  contrary,  uses  Trapoitda  in  the  sense  of 
'figurative  language,  allegory'  (106),  or  -dark 
saying'  (1626-29)  rather  than  'proverb';  perhaps 
'  figure '  best  represents  his  use  of  the  word.  On 
our  Lord's  use  of  proverbs  see  following  article. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lexicon,  s.v.  Tipa/SoXr, ;  Trench, 
Parables,  ch.  1;  art.  'Proverb'  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  Konig) 
and  Encye.  Bibl.  (bv  Paterson) ;  Konigsmann  in  Hase  and 
Iken,  Thes.  Nov.  ii.  501 ;  Driver,  LOTS  p.  349. 

Harold  Smith. 
PROYERBS  (Jesus'  use  of).— It  is  a  saying  of 
the  Rabbis  that  '  the  Law  spoke  in  the  tongue  of 


the  children  of  men.'  And  so  did  our  Blessed  Lord. 
He  did  riot  use  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  but  ex- 
pressed His  heavenly  teaching,  albeit  profounder 
than  either  Jewish  theology  or  Greek  philosophy, 
in  language  which  the  simplest  could  understand. 
The  Oriental  mind  delights  in  proverbs,  and  Jesus, 
in  His  gracious  desire  to  reach  the  hearts  of  His 
hearers,  did  not  disdain  to  weave  into  His  discourse 
the  homely  and  often  humorous  sayings  which  were 
current  in  His  day. 

1.  'It  is  yet  four  months,  and  the  harvest  cometh' 
(Jn  4s5).  It  is  usual  to  find  here  a  note  of  chrono- 
logy (cf.  Meyer).  The  harvest  began  in  April, 
early  enough  sometimes  for  the  unleavened  bread 
of  the  Passover  to  be  baked  with  new  flour  (Orig. 
in  Joan.  xiii.  §  39) ;  and  since,  it  is  argued,  the 
harvest  was  four  months  distant,  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber that  Jesus  visited  Sychar  in  the  course  of  His 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  There  are, 
however,  insuperable  objections  to  this  view. 

(1)  December  is  the  rainy  season,  and  with  every  wayside 
brook  running  full,  Jesus  would  not  have  needed  to  crave  a 
drink  from  the  woman's  pitcher  to  slake  His  thirst  (cf.  Ps  1107). 
(2)  It  is  incredible  that,  when  after  the  Passover  He  retired 
with  His  disciples  from  Jerusalem  '  into  the  land  of  Judaea '  (Jn 
322),  jn  order  doubtless  to  collect  His  thoughts  and  brace  Him- 
self for  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  He  should  have 
protracted  that  season  of  repose  for  eight  months.  (3)  More- 
over, as  Origen  remarks,  the  Evangelist's  explanation  of  the 
enthusiasm  wherewith  the  Galilseans  received  Him  on  His 
arrival  (Jn  i*5),  implies  that  His  miracles  in  the  capital  during 
the  Passover  season  were  fresh  in  their  memories. 

In  truth  there  is  here  no  chronological  datum. 
The  logion  is  a  husbandman's  proverb,  like  the 
other  which  follows  immediately  (v.37).  The  seed 
was  sown  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  four 
months  elapsed  ere  it  was  ripe  (see  Wetstein) ;  and 
the  proverb  conveyed  the  practical  lesson  that 
results  mature  slowly  (cf.  Ja  57).  Jesus  was  pre- 
pared to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  and 
have  long  patience  until  it  should  ripen,  and  it 
filled  His  heart  with  surprise  and  gladness  when 
He  beheld  His  seed  ripening  in  an  hour.  He  spied 
the  woman  returning  in  haste  from  the  town  ac- 
companied by  an  eager  throng  (Jn  428-30^  an(j  jje 
broke  out,  '  Ye  have  a  saying  (\tyere,  cf.  X6705  in 
v.37),  It  is  yet  four  months,  and  the  harvest  cometh. 
Lo,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  behold 
the  fields,  that  they  are  white  for  harvest ! ' 

2.  '  A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country, 
and  among  his  own  kinsfolk,  and  in  his  own  house.' 
Jesus  is  reported  to  have  quoted  this  proverb  on 
two  occasions  (Jn  444,  Mt  13"= Mk  64  =  Lk  424),  and 
it  was  constantly  exemplified  in  His  experience. 
He  was  rejected  by  His  townsfolk  of  Nazareth  ; 
He  was  pronounced  mad  by  His  kinsfolk ;  His 
brethren  did  not  believe  in  Him. 

Origen  (in  Joan.  xiii.  §  54)  thinks  that  the  proverb  originated 
in  the  dishonour  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  had  always  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  their  contemporaries  (cf.  He  1136-38) ;  Dut 
in  truth  it  was  not  peculiarly  Jewish.  '  Few  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  wise,'  says  Plutarch  (de  Exit.  §  13),  '  would  you 
find  cherished  in  their  own  countries.'  '  Quidquid  enim  domi 
est,'  says  Seneca  (de  Benef.  iii.  3),  'vile  est.'  'Sordebat  [Pro- 
togenes]  suis,'  says  Pliny  (HN  xxxv.  §  36),  '  ut  plerumque 
domestical  Pericles  would  never  dine  abroad,  lest  he  should  be 
cheapened  in  the  estimation  of  the  company  by  the  familiarity 
of  social  intercourse  (Plut.  Pericl.  §  7  ;  cf.  de  Imit.  Chr.  i.  10, 
§  1 :  '  Vellem  me  pluries  tacuisse  et  inter  homines  non  fuisse  '). 
Cf.  the  ancient  proverb  still  in  vogue  :  '  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt'  (Chrys.  in  Joan,  xxxiv.  :  r,  yxp  auv/,iiu»  £vxxtk$p6vy,tous 
toiuv  s'iuOsv ;  Bernard.  Flores :  '  Vulgare  proverbium  est.  quod 
nimia  familiaritas  parit  contemptum ') ;  and  the  saying  of  the 
witty  Frenchman  that  '  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre.' 

3.  In  the  course  of  His  dispute  with  the  people  of 
Nazareth,  Jesus  quoted  another  proverb,  'Physician, 
heal  thyself'  (Lk  423).  The  Talmud  has  :  '  Medice, 
sana  claudicationem  tuam '  (cf.  Eurip.  fragm.  : 
AWoiv  iarpbs  avrbs  2\Kecri  fiptiuv  (ed.  Witzschel,  iv.  p. 
302) ;  Cic.  Ep.  iv.  5  :  '  Malos  medicos  qui  in  alienis 
morbis  profitentur  se  tenere  medicinae  scientiam, 
ipsi  se  curare  non  possunt'  (see  Wetstein)). 

4.  There  is  no  saying  of  Jesus  more  astonishing 
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than  His  answer  to  the  disciple  who  sought  permis- 
sion to  go  and  bury  his  father  ere  casting  in  his  lot 
with  Him  :  'Leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  own  dead'' 
(Mt  821- 22  =  Lk  959- 60).  It  seems  as  though  He  were 
speaking  here  after  the  manner  of  the  Rabbis,  who 
forbade  that  even  the  burial  of  the  dead  should  be 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  study  of  the  Law  (Wet- 
stein  on  Mt  821),  and  required  that  a  disciple  should 
put  his  teacher's  claims  before  those  of  his  father  ; 
'  for  his  father  indeed  brought  him  into  this  world  ; 
but  his  teacher,  who  has  taught  him  wisdom,  has 
introduced  him  into  the  world  to  come'  (Taylor, 
Say.  of  Fath.  iv.  17,  n.  21  ;  Schurer,  II JP  II.  i.  p. 
317).  Is  it  credible  that  Jesus  should  have  rivalled 
the  Rabbis  in  heartless  arrogance  ?  The  difficulty 
disappears  when  it  is  understood  that  the  disciple's 
request  was  merely  a  pretext  for  delay.  He  was 
quoting  a  flippant  phrase  which  is  current  in  the 
East  to  this  day. 

A  missionary  in  Syria  once  counselled  a  youth  to  complete  his 
education  by  travelling  in  Europe.  'I  must  first  bury  my 
father,'  was  the  answer.  The  old  gentleman  was  neither  dead 
nor  dying ;  he  was  in  good  health,  and  the  youth  meant  merely 
that  his  home  had  the  first  claim  upon  him  (Wendt,  Teach,  of 
Jesus,  ii.  70,  n.  1). 

5.  Jesus  was  quoting  another  proverb  when,  in 
answer  to  the  man  who  volunteered  to  follow  Him 
but  craved  leave  first  to  bid  his  household  farewell, 
He  said :  '  No  one,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom,  of 
God'  (Lk  962).  The  OT  story  of  Elisha's  call  from 
the  plough  (1  K  1919*21)  seems  to  have  leapt  into 
His  mind  and  suggested  His  reply,  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  common  saying :  '  A  ploughman 
must  bend  to  his  work,  or  he  will  draw  a  crooked 
furrow'  (Plin.  HN  xviii.  §  49:  '  Arator  nisi  in- 
curvus  prawarieatur ' ;  cf .  Verg.  Eel.  iii.  42  :  '  cur- 
vus  arator').  'Conveniet,'  says  Erasmus,  'in 
negocium  quod  absque  magnis  sudoribus  peragi 
non  potest.' 

6.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  abounds  in  pro- 
verbial phrases.  '  A  single  iota  or  a  single  tip ' 
(Mt  518)  is  like  our  phrase,  'The  dot  of  an  i  or  the 
stroke  of  a  t.'  It  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud  (cf. 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein).  '  Sound  not  a  trumpet 
before  thee '  (62)  is  a  proverbial  metaphor,  though 
Calvin  takes  it  literally,  supposing  that  the 
Pharisees,  those  '  play-actors '  (viroKpiral)  in  religion, 
actually  blew  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  beggars 
(cf.  the  Greek  proverb  aiJrds  iavrdv  avKet,  '  play  one's 
own  pipe,'  like  our  '  blow  one's  own  trumpet ' ; 
Achill.  Tat.  viii.  10  :  avrr)  Se  ovx  bird  <rd\iriyyi  fidvov 
dXXa  Kal  K-qpvKi.  fj-OLxeverai). 

'  I  have  observed,'  says  old  Thomas  Fuller,  '  some  at  the 
church  door  cast  in  sixpence  with  such  ostentation  that  it  re- 
bounded from  the  bottom  and  rang  against  both  sides  of  the 
bason  (so  that  the  same  piece  of  silver  was  the  alms  and  the 
giver's  trumpet),  whilst  others  have  dropped  down  silent  five 
shillings  without  any  noise.' 

'  With  what  measure  ye  measure,  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again'  (72)  is  very  common  in  the 
Talmud  (see  Wetstein  ;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  225). — '  Why  seest  thou  the  chip  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  the  log  that  is  in  thine  own  con- 
siderest  not  ?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother, 
Let  me  cast  out  the  chip  out  of  thine  eye,  and,  be- 
hold, the  log  is  in  thine  own  eye?'  (73- 4).  This 
proverb  is  characteristically  Oriental  in  its  gro- 
tesque exaggeration,  and  there  is  no  need  to  explain 
it  away  by  supposing  that  '  eye '  represents  |;k  '  a 
well ' :  a  chip  in  your  neighbour's  well,  a  log  in 
your  own  (see  Bruce  in  EGT).  It  is  a  carpenter's 
proverb,  and  has  a  special  fitness  on  the  lips  of  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

It  is  found  in  the  Talmud  (see  Lightfoot).  Cf.  Baba  Bathra, 
15.  2:  'Cum  diceret  quis  alicui :  "  Ejice  festucam  ex  oculo 
tuo,"  respondit  ille:  "Ejice  et  tu  trabem  ex  oculo  tuo."'  The 
proverb  is  Jewish,  but  the  fault  which  it  satirizes  is  universal. 
'  Many,'  says  St.  Chrysostom,  '  now  do  this.  If  they  see  a  monk 
wearing  a  superfluous  garment,  they  cast  up  to  him  the  Lord's 
law,  though   themselves  practising   boundless   extortion   and 


covetousness  every  da3".  If  they  see  him  enjoying  a  somewhat 
plenteous  meal,  they  fall  to  bitter  accusing,  though  themselves 
indulging  daily  in  drunkenness  and  excess.' 

•  Give  not  what  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
your  pearls  before  the  swine'  (76).  Cf.  2  P  222  (Pr 
26"),  Pr  ll22,  and  see  Wetstein.  '  What  man  is 
there  of  you  who,  if  his  son  shall  ask  of  him  a  loaf, 
will  give  him  a  serpent ;  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg, 
will  give  him  a  scorpion  ? '  (710).  There  was  a  Greek 
proverb,  '  For  a  perch  a  scorpion '  (avrl  n-^pKijs  aKop- 
irlov) ;  '  ubi  quis  optima  captans  pessima  capit ' 
(Erasm.  Adag.).  '  For  a  fish,' Wetstein  explains, 
'  a  fisherman  sometimes  catches  a  water-snake. — 
'  Build  on  the  sand '  (els  if/dfi/wv  olicodo/j.eis ;  cf.  els 
\j/&/j.fioi>  aireipus ;  see  Erasm.  Adag.  under  '  Inanis 
Opera ')  was  a  proverb  signifying  vain  and  unen- 
during  labour,  and  it  seems  as  though  Jesus  had  it 
in  His  mind  in  His  similitude  of  the  Two  Builders 
(Mt724-27  =  Lk647-49). 

7.  'If  a  kingdom,  be  divided  against  itself,  that 
kingdom  is  unable  to  stand ;  and  if  a  house  be 
divided  against  itself,  that  house  shall  be  unable  to 
stand'  (Mk  324--5=Mt  1225).  A  maxim  of  state- 
craft.    Cf.  Soph.  Ant.  672-674 : 

dvapx^s  Se  /xel^ov  ovk  £<jtiv  ko,k6v. 
aXiry\  iroXeis  SKkvaiv,  ijB'  ava.dT6.Tovi 

olKOVS  Ti07]<TlV. 

Xen.  Mem.  iv.  4.  §  16 :  Hvev  Be  6/Movoias  oCt  av  iroXts 
ed  iro\iTev8elr]  oi/Te  oikos  koXws  olxrideit]. 

8.  'Prudent  as  the  serpents  and  simple  as  the 
doves'  (Mt  1016).  The  serpent  was  a  symbol  of 
sharp-sightedness,  and  the  dove,  like  the  sheep, 
of  simplicity  and  gentleness.  Erasmus  (Adagia) 
quotes  the  proverbs  8<peii>s  bfifia  and  irpa&repos  irepicr- 
Tepas  (cf.  Rabbinical  comment  on  Ca  214  '  Deus  dixit 
Israelitis :  "  Erga  me  sunt  integri  sicut  columbae, 
sed  erga  gentes  astuti  sunt  sicut  serpentes " ' ;  see 
Wetstein). 

9.  'He  that  hath  found  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and     j 
he  that  hath  lost  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ' 
(Mt  1039).     '  Proverbium  est  militare'  (Wetstein). 
Jesus  here  addresses  the  Twelve  like  a  general 
exhorting  his  troops  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

Cf.  Xenophon  to  the  Ten  Thousand  :  '  I  have  observed  that  as 
many  as  yearn  to  live  by  every  means  in  warfare,  these,  for  the 
most  part,  die  evilly  and  shamefully ;  but  as  many  as  have 
recognized  that  death  is  common  to  all  and  necessary  for  men, 
and  strive  to  die  nobly,  these  I  see  rather  arriving  at  old  age,  and, 
while  they  live,  passing  their  days  more  blessedly'  (Anab.  m.  i. 
43).  Epict.  iv.  1.  §  165  (of  Socrates):  touto»  obx  i<rn  cSurau 
cclo'XptoS,  otXXoc  ccxodv7}trxan>  ffu^ntx.t,  ou  QiCym-     Juv.  viii.  S3.  84  : 

'  Summum  crede  nefas  animam  prasferre  pudori 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.' 

10.  '  If  a  blind  man  guide  a  blind,  both  shall  fall 
into  a  ditch'  (Mt  1514;  cf.  2324).  Cf.  Hor.  Epp.  i. 
17.  3-4:  '  Ut  si  ciecus  iter  monstrare  velit.'  Wet- 
stein quotes  Sext.  Empir.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  iii.  29 :  oiSe 
Tv<p\bv  oSij'yeii'  dOvaTai  tu0X6s. 

11.  One  misses  the  spirit  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  Syrophcenician  woman  (Mt 
152'-28=Mk  724-30)  unless  one  observes  that  it  is  a 
bandying  of  proverbs.  The  scene  was  evidently  the 
lodging  of  Jesus  and  the  Twelve.  The  woman  had 
followed  them  indoors  [in  Mk  72S  Tischendorf,  after 
XLD,  reads  elae\dov<ra],  and  she  pressed  her  suit  as 
they  reclined  at  table.  Perhaps  a  dog  was  in  the 
apartment  begging  scraps.  '  It  is  not  right,'  says 
Jesus,  quoting  an  apt  proverb,  'to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  and  cast  it  to  the  whelps.'  Cf.  the 
Greek  adage  :  '  You  feed  dogs,  and  do  not  feed 
yourself '  (avrbv  oil  rpicpoiv  Kiivas  Tp4<peis),  which 
Erasmus  (Adag.  under  'Absurda')  thus  explains: 

'  It  was  said  of  one  who,  while  too  poor  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  endeavoured  to  maintain  an  establishment  of 
horses  or  servants.  It  will  be  appropriately  employed  against 
those  who,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  their  means,  have 
scarce  enough  to  maintain  life,  yet  ambitiously  endeavour  to 
emulate  the  powerful  and  wealthy  in  fineness  of  dress  and 
general  ostentation.    In  short,  it  will  be  suitable  to  all  who 
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regard  the  things  which  belong  to  pleasure  or  magnificence, 
neglecting  the  things  which  are  more  necessary.' 

There  was  another  proverb :  '  Never  be  kind  to 
a  neighbour's  dog'  (firjiroT  eS  ZpSetv  yelrovos  Kvva), 
otherwise  put :  '  One  who  feeds  a  strange  dog  gets 
nothing  but  the  rope  to  keep '  (8s  Kvva  rpi<pei  %tvov, 
TOVT(fi  pbvov  \lvos  ptvei). 

'  The  proverb  warns  you  against  uselessly  wasting  kindness  in 
a  quarter  whence  no  profit  will  accrue  to  you  in  return.  A 
neighbour's  dog,  after  being  well  fed,  goes  back  to  his  former 
master '  (ib.  under  '  Ingratitudo '). 

It  was  some  such  proverb  that  shaped  our  Lord's 
speech  to  the  woman.  He  was  not  speaking 
after  the  heartless  and  insolent  manner  of  the 
Rabbis,  who  branded  the  Gentiles  as  '  dogs '  (cf. 
Megill.  Ex.  12.  6  :  '  "An  holy  convocation  to  you  "  : 
to  you,  not  to  dogs ;  to  you,  not  to  strangers.' 
Pirk.  Eliez.  29 :  '  He  who  eats  with  an  idolater 
is  like  one  that  eats  with  a  dog :  for,  as  a  dog 
is  uncircumcised,  so  also  is  an  idolater').  And 
the  woman  replied  in  like  terms  :  '  Yea,  Lord,  for 
even  the  whelps  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  table  of  their  masters'  Here  also,  it  would 
appear,  there  is  a  proverb.  Damis  of  Nineveh, 
the  Boswell  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  was  once 
sneered  at  for  the  diligence  wherewith  he  recorded 
his  master's  sayings  and  doings,  taking  note  of 
every  trifle.  '  If,'  he  replied,  '  there  be  feasts  of 
gods  and  gods  eat,  certainly  they  have  also  attend- 
ants who  see  to  it  that  even  the  scraps  of  ambrosia 
are  not  lost'  (Philostr.  Apoll.  i.  19).  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  an  Arabic  proverb  :  '  It  is  better 
to  feed  a  dog  than  a  man,'  the  reason  alleged  being 
that  the  dog  will  not  forget  the  kindness,  but  the 
man  may  (PEFQSt,  July  1904,  p.  271). 

12.  'The  gates  of  Hades'  {Mt  1618).  Cf.  Is  3810, 
Job  3817,  Ps  913  10718 ;  Horn.  II.  ix.  312-313  : 

exOpbs  "Y&P  M0'  xelvos  6/iiis  'A'iBao  TrffK-gaiv, 
fis  X  $Tepov  fj.ev  KevOy  ivi  (ppealv  &XKo  de  eiV;/. 

13.  '  It  is  better  if  a  heavy  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  ana  he  were  flung  into  the  sea'  (Mt 
186  =  Mk  942  =  Lk  172).  Cf.  Kidd.  29.  2  :  '  Dicit 
Samuel,  Traditio  est  ut  ducat  quis  uxorem  et  postea 
applicet  se  ad  discendam  Legem.  At  R.  Jochanan 
dicit :  Non  mola  collo  ejus  appensa  addicet  se  ad 
studium  Legis.'  The  proverb  was  derived  from 
the  punishment  of  drowning.  At  Athens  criminals 
were  flung,  with  stones  about  their  necks,  into  the 
Barathrum,  a  dark,  well-like  chasm  (Aristoph. 
Equit.  1359-60;  Schol.  on  Plut.  431).  In  B.C.  38 
the  Galilpeans  rose  against  Herod,  and  drowned  his 
adherents  in  the  Lake  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  xv.  10). 

li.  The  narrow  gate  and  the  two  ways  (Mt  713'  u 
=  Lk  1324).  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  a  favourite 
image  of  the  ancient  moralists  which  had  passed 
into  a  proverb.  '  Vice,'  says  Hesiod  (B.C.  850-800), 
•  even  in  troops  may  be  chosen  easily ;  smooth  is 
the  way,  and  it  lieth  very  nigh.  But  in  front  of 
Virtue  the  immortal  gods  have  put  sweat.  Long 
and  steep  is  the  way  to  her,  and  rough  at  first ; 
but  when  one  cometh  to  the  summit,  then  it  is 
easy,  hard  as  it  was '  ( Works  and  Days,  287-292). 
Pythagoras  of  Samos  (B.C.  570-504)  adopted  the 
image  and  elaborated  it.  He  employed  as  a 
symbol  of  the  two  ways  the  letter  i|,  the  archaic 
form  of  T,  hence  called  '  the  Samian  letter '  (Pers. 
iii.  56-57,  v.  34-35).  The  upright  stem  represented 
the  innocent  period  of  childhood,  and  the  divergent 
branches  the  after-course  of  youth  and  man- 
hood, pursuing  the  straight  path  of  virtue  or  the 
crooked  track  of  vice.  The  image  is  found  also 
in  the  Tablet  of  Kebes,  an  allegory  in  the  style 
of  a  Platonic  dialogue,  a  sort  of  Greek  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  purporting  to  be  a  description  of  a 
tablet  which  nung  in  the  temple  of  Kronos,  and 
emblematically  depicted  the  course  of  human 
life. 


' "  What  is  the  way  that  leads  to  the  true  Instruction  ?  "  said  I. 
"You  see  above,"  said  he,  "yonder  place  where  no  one  dwells, 
but  it  seems  to  he  desert ? "  "I  do."  "  And  a  little  door,  and  a 
way  before  the  door,  which  is  not  much  thronged,  but  very  few 
go  there ;  so  impassable  does  the  way  seem,  so  rough  and 
rocky?"  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  I.  "  And  there  seems  to  be  a  lofty 
mound  and  a  very  steep  ascent  with  deep  precipices  on  this  side 
and  on  that?"  "I  see  it."  "This,  then,  is  the  way,"  said  he, 
"  that  leads  to  the  true  Instruction  " '  (Tab.  §  15). 

15.  '  A  grain  of  mustard-seed'  (Mt  1720,  Lk  176) — 
a  proverbial  instance  of  extreme  littleness  (cf.  Mt 
133i.32  =  Mk  431.32-Lk  i3i»).  Uprooting  trees  (cf. 
Mt  2121  =  Mk  ll23)  or  mountains, — an  expression 
used  of  wonderful  feats  (cf.  1  Co  132).  Some  of  the 
greater  Rabbis  were  called  '  uprooters  of  mountains ' 
(see  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein). 

16.  '  Easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  needle's 
eye'  (Mt  1924=Mk  1025  =  Lk  1825)-a  proverb  de- 
noting an  impossibility.  The  Talmud  has  '  an 
elephant  passing  through  the  needle's  eye '  (see 
Lightfoot).  The  absurd  exaggeration  is  character- 
istically Oriental,  and  should  not  be  toned  down 
either  by  substituting  Kd/xiKos,  -cable,'  for  K&firj\os, 
'camel,'  or  by  supposing  'needle's  eye'  to  mean 
postern-gate  ;  cf.  Shak.  K.  Rich.  II.  V.  v.  : 

'  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye.' 

The  proverb  is  found  in  Koran,  ch.  vii.  :  '  Verily 
they  who  shall  charge  our  signs  with  falsehood 
and  shall  proudly  reject  them,  the  gates  of  Heaven 
shall  not  be  opened  unto  them,  neither  shall  they 
enter  into  Paradise,  until  a  camel  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.'  Did  Mohammed  quote  from  the 
Gospels,  or  was  the  proverb  current  throughout 
the  East  in  his  day  ? 

17.  '  Straining  out  the  gnat  and  gulping  down  the 
camel'  (Mt  232'4).  Cf.  Jerus.  Shabb.  107.  3:  'One 
who  kills  a  flea  on  the  Sabbath  is  as  guilty  as  one 
who  should  kill  a  camel  on  the  Sabbath.'  Erasmus 
(Adag.  under  'Absurda')  quotes  a  Latin  adage: 
'  Transmisso  camelo,  culex  in  cribro  deprehensus 
haesit,'  and  refers  to  the  bantering  remark  of 
Anacharsis  the  Scythian  when  he  found  Solon 
busy  drawing  up  his  laws.  '  They  are  exactly  like 
spiders'  webs  :  they  will  hold  back  the  weak  and 
insignificant  and  be  broken  through  by  the  power- 
ful and  rich'  (Plut.  Sol.  5.  2).  The  proverb  satirizes 
those  who  atone  for  laxity  in  important  matters  by 
scrupulosity  in  matters  of  no  moment. 

18.  '  To  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  more  abundantly ;  and  from  him  that 
hath  not,  even  what  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away 
from  him'  (Mt  2529).  Cf.  R.  Hillel :  'He  who 
increases  not,  decreases,'  which  means  that  one  who 
does  not  improve  his  knowledge,  loses  it  (Taylor, 
Sayings  of  the  Fathers,  i.  14).  Jesus  employs  the 
saying  in  this  sense  in  Mt  1312,  Mk  425=Lk  818. 

It  raises  an  interesting  question  that  several  of 
these  proverbs  not  only  have  heathen  parallels  but 
are  heathen  proverbs.  How  comes  it  that  Greek 
and  Latin  sayings  were  current  among  the  Jews  ? 
The  Jewish  attitude  toward  pagan  culture  was  ore 
of  bitter  hostility.  It  is  true  that  the  liberal 
school  of  R.  Hillel  had  a  more  tolerant  spirit.  Its 
most  distinguished  adherent  was  R.  Gamaliel,  who 
advocated  the  study  of  the  hokhmath  Javanith. 
The  prevailing  sentiment,  however,  was  that  of 
the  school  of  Shammai,  which  pronounced  a 
common  malediction  on  one  who  reared  swine  and 
one  who  taught  his  son  Greek  (Otho,  Hist.  Doct. 
Mishn.  pp.  68-70). 

The  general  sentiment  is  well  illustrated  by  Origen's  sneer  at 
Celsus'  imaginary  Jew  who  quoted  Euripides,  that  Jews  were 
not  wont  to  be  so  well  versed  in  Greek  literature  (c.  Cels.  ii.  34). 
A  Jew  with  Greek  quotations  at  his  finger  ends  was  an  absurd 
fiction.  And  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature.  Celsus  charged  Him  with  borrowing  from 
Plato  His  saying  about  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  spoiling  it  in  the  process  {ib. 
vi.  1G.  The  Platonic  passage  is  Legg.  v.  743 :  ayxih  hi  ivra 
iixQipovroi;  aect  rrXovirtev  thai    hiot.$tpivTai;   otbi/yairov)  ;  and  Origen's 
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reply  is  most  just :  '  Who  that  is  even  moderately  able  to  handle 
the  subject  would  not  laugh  at  Celsus,  whether  a  believer  in 
Jesus  or  one  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  hearing  that  Jesus,  who 
had  been  born  and  bred  among  Jews,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  had  studied  no  literature, 
neither  Greek  nor  even  Hebrew,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  veracious  scriptures  that  tell  his  story,  read  Plato? ' 

Nevertheless,  despite  their  exclusiveness,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Jews  to  escape  the  leaven  of 
external  influences.  (1)  They  carried  on  a  very- 
considerable  commerce.  They  had  several  indus- 
tries of  world-wide  fame.  The  Lake  of  Galilee 
abounded  in  fish,  which  were  pickled  and  exported 
far  and  wide.  Galilee  was  celebrated  for  its  linen 
manufacture,  and  the  flocks  which  pastured  on  the 
wilderness  of  Judsea  furnished  material  for  a  thriv- 
ing trade  in  woollen  goods.  Jerusalem  had  a  sheep- 
market  and  a  wool-market.  There  was  also  an 
extensive  import  traffic.  Trade  involves  an  inter- 
change of  ideas.  The  merchants  imported  words 
as  well  as  wares,  and  one  meets  many  an  alien 
vocable,  uncouthly  transliterated,  on  the  pages  of 
the  Talmud.  What  wonder  if  the  Jews  caught 
up  also  some  of  the  foreign  merchantmen's  pro- 
verbs ? 

(2)  The  traders  were  not  the  only  strangers  who 
visited  the  Holy  Land.  There  were  Roman  soldiers 
and  Herod's  mercenaries,  the  latter  including 
Thracians,  Germans,  and  Galatians  (Jos.  Ant. 
XVII.  viii,  3).  King  Herod  the  Great  had  built 
a  magnificent  theatre  at  Jerusalem  and  an  equally 
magnificent  amphitheatre,  and  had  instituted  ath- 
letic contests  every  four  years  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Greek  games.  From  every  land  (d7rd  7rd<n;s 
777s)  came  competitors  and  spectators  (ib.  XV.  viii. 
1).  Still  more  numerous,  however,  was  the  con- 
course of  worshippers  who  frequented  the  Holy 
City  at  the  festal  seasons.  They  came  from  all 
quarters  (Ac  28"11).  They  were,  indeed,  devout 
and  patriotic  Jews,  but  they  had  settled  in  foreign 
countries,  and  had  acquired  the  languages  and 
manners  of  the  strangers  among  whom  they  dwelt 
and  traded.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  introduce  into  the  Holy  Land  many  a 
pithy  saying  which  they  had  learned  in  the  coun- 
tries of  their  adoption  ?  David  Smith. 

PROYIDENCE.  —  The  word  'providence'  (Gr. 
irpovoia.)  is  found  only  once  in  E V  of  the  NT,  viz. 
in  Ac  242,  where  it  is  applied  to  Felix  by  Tertullus. 
'  Providence '  (Lat.  providentia,  fr.  pro  and  videre) 
literally  means  'foresight,'  but  in  its  recognized 
use  a  much  nearer  equivalent  is  'forethought' 
(irp6voi.a).  But  providence  is  more  even  than  fore- 
thought. It  implies  not  only  thought  about  the 
future,  but  practical  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  premeditated  ends  (cf.  Ro  1314  '  Make 
not  provision  [irpdvot.av — the  only  other  occasion  of 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Gr.  NT]  for  the  flesh, 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof ').  And  in  the  specific 
and  most  familiar  sense  of  the  word,  as  applied 
to  the  providence  of  God,  it  carries  with  it,  as 
follows  of  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  Divine  Being, 
the  actual  realization  of  the  ends  which  God  has 
determined.  Though  the  word  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Gospels,  the  subject  is  one  that  meets  us  con- 
stantly. And  while  it  is  the  providence  of  God 
that  is  especially  brought  before  us,  there  are  not 
wanting  suggestive  references  to  providence  on  the 
part  of  man. 

1.  The  Divine  providence.  (1)  In  the  OT  the 
fact  of  God's  providence — in  nature,  in  history,  and 
in  the  individual  life — is  everywhere  prominent ; 
and  the  problems  presented  by  the  doctrine  of 
providence  appear  and  reappear  in  the  Prophets, 
and  receive  a  special  treatment  in  the  book  of 
Job  and  in  certain  of  the  Psalms  (e.g.  37.  73).  In 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  very  word  '  providence ' 
\irp6voia)  twice  occurs.     In  143  it  is  applied  to  God 


as  governing  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  in  172 
the  heathen  oppressors  of  Israel  are  described  as 
'fugitives  from  the  eternal  providence.'  From 
Josephus  we  learn  that  Rabbinical  Judaism  was 
much  occupied  with  the  mysteries  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence in  its  relation  to  human  freedom ;  and 
that,  as  against  the  Sadducees  who  held  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  liberty,  and  the  Essenes  who 
maintained  a  doctrine  of  absolute  fate,  the  Phari- 
sees kept  to  the  middle  path  represented  by  the 
OT  teaching,  affirming  the  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Divine 
providence  and  omnipotence  on  the  other  (Ant. 
XIII.  v.  9,  XVIII.  i.  3,  BJ II.  viii.  14). 

(2)  In  the  Gospels,  as  in  the  NT  generally,  there 
is  everywhere  assumed  the  faith  in  the  Divine 
providence  which  characterizes  the  OT  writings,  and 
is  continued  in  orthodox  post-canonical  Judaism. 
The  confidence  of  the  Evangelists  in  the  fulfilment 
of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  a 
testimony  to  their  belief  in  the  far-sighted  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  counsels  (Mt  Is2  25- I5-  23  33,  and 
passim).  Their  statements  as  to  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  furnish  a  supreme  proof  of  a 
Providence  that  overrules  the  laws  of  nature  by 
an  indwelling  governance,  and  moves  down  the 
long  paths  of  history  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
own  ends  (Mt  l18ff-,  Lk  134H'-,  Jn  l1"14;  cf.  Gal  44). 

(3)  A  doctrine  of  providence  underlies  the  whole 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  against  a 
Deistic  view  which  makes  God  sit  aloof  from  the 
world  He  has  created,  and  a  Pantheistic  view  which 
identifies  Him  with  Nature  and  its  laws,  Jesus 
always  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  God's  free  and 
personal  providence.  It  is  in  this  confidence  that 
He  turns  to  His  Father  for  power  to  work  His 
miracles — miracles  which  in  turn  become  signs  that 
His  trust  in  God's  providence  was  not  misplaced. 
It  is  in  the  same  confidence  that  He  goes  to  God 
in  prayer  (Mt  ll25  2639ff-,  Mk  l35  6^,  Lk  321  ll1  2232, 
Jn  l).41f-  1416  17),  and  teaches  His  disciples  to  do 
likewise  (Mt  66-9ir-  77ff-  938  etc.).  Such  petitions  as 
'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread '  (611),  and  '  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation '  (v.'3),  would  be  mere  hypoc- 
risies apart  from  an  assured  trust  in  the  loving 
providence  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

(4)  Not  only  is  a  doctrine  of  providence  a  con- 
stant implication  of  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry, 
it  forms  an  express  part  of  His  teaching.  Jesus 
told  His  disciples  that  God  rules  in  nature,  making 
the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall  (545),  feeding 
the  birds  of  the  air  (626),  and  clothing  the  lilies  of 
the  field  (v.28ff-).  He  taught  them  that  God  also 
rules  in  human  lives,  bestowing  His  blessings  on 
the  evil  and  the  good  (545),  supplying  the  bodily 
wants  of  those  upon  whom  He  has  conferred  the  gift 
of  rational  life  (625),  devoting  a  peculiar  care  to  such 
as  seek  His  Kingdom  and  His  righteousness  (v.33). 
As  against  the  pagan  notion  of  chance  (wh.  see), 
and  the  analogous  idea  that  at  most  the  Almighty 
cares  only  for  great  things  and  does  not  concern 
Himself  with  the  small  (cf.  '  Magna  dii  curant, 
parva  negligunt,'  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  66),  He 
affirmed  that  there  is  '  a  special  providence  in  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow'  (1029,  cf.  Hamlet,  Ac.  V.  Sc.  ii.), 
and  that  even  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered  (v.30).  As  against  a  doctrine  of  pro- 
vidence which  would  turn  it  into  a  blind  fate,  and 
make  the  strivings  of  the  human  will  as  meaning- 
less as  the  motions  of  a  puppet,  we  have  to  set 
His  constant  emphasis  on  the  momentousness  of 
choice  and  effort  and  decision  (713-  21  1345t-  1624ff-  183, 
etc.).  As  against  a  narrow  philosophy  of  pro- 
vidence, according  to  which  good  men  are  openly 
rewarded  in  this  life  and  wicked  men  openly  pun- 
ished, He  taught  that  God  governs  the  woild  by 
general  laws  (545),  that  persecution  is  often  the 
earthly  portion  of  the  righteous  (vv.10ff-),  that  dis- 
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asters  falling  on  the  individual  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  Divine  retributions  upon  special  guiltiness  (Lk 
131'5),  and  that  our  views  of  Divine  providence 
must  be  extended  so  as  to  include  a  coming  day 
of  judgment  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals  (Mt 
2531ir-).  Thus  in  His  teaching  He  anticipated  most 
of  those  questions  which  have  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed by  theologians  in  connexion  with  this  whole 
subject  —  questions  as  to  the  relation  of  God's 
government  to  secondary  causes,  of  providence  to 
free  will,  and  as  to  distinctions  between  a  provid- 
ence that  is  special  and  one  that  is  merely  general. 

(5)  But  besides  the  underlying  implications  of 
His  teaching  and  its  broad  lines  of  treatment,  our 
Lord  brings  forward  in  one  well-known  passage 
some  special  views  and  arguments  bearing  on  faith 
in  the  providence  of  God  as  a  means  of  deliverance 
from  anxious  care  (Mt625"34  =  Lk  1222"34).  (a)  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is  the  emphasis  He 
lays  on  the  Divine  Fatherhood  (Mt  626-32).  The 
revelation  of  God  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  the 
central  fact  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  it  illuminates 
His  doctrine  of  providence  just  as  it  illuminates 
His  whole  message.  This  is  the  point  at  which  His 
doctrine  of  providence  rises  above  the  highest  and 
best  teaching  of  the  OT  upon  the  subject.  God's 
providence  is  a  more  individual  and  a  more  loving 
care  than  the  saints  of  old  had  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  this  it  is  precisely  because  He  is  our  Father. 
Once  we  have  realized  the  fundamental  truth  about 
our  relation  to  Him,  we  find  it  not  merely  possible 
"  to  believe  in  His  loving  guardianship  of  our  lives, 
but  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  else  (cf.  711 
=  Lk  ll13).  (6)  Taking  for  granted  that  His  hearers 
believe  in  God  as  their  Creator,  Jesus  argues  from 
creation  to  providence  as  from  the  greater  to  the 
less.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment.  He,  therefore,  who  breathed  into 
the  body  the  breath  of  life  will  assuredly  sustain 
the  life  He  has  inspired,  and  clothe  the  body  He 
has  framed  (Mt  625).  (c)  Next  He  argues,  we  might 
say,  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If  God  feeds 
the  birds  of  the  air,  shall  He  not  much  more  feed 
His  spiritual  offspring  ?  If  He  clothes  the  flowers 
of  the  field  in  their  radiant  beauty,  how  can  He 
fail  to  clothe  His  own  sons  and  daughters  ?  (vv.26, 
28"30).  (d)  Again,  He  argues  generally  that  the 
fact  of  our  Father's  knowledge  of  our  needs  carries 
with  it  the  certainty  that  all  our  needs  shall 
be  supplied — an  argument  based  directly  on  the 
thought  of  Fatherhood,  and  the  love  that  Father- 
hood implies  (vv.31-32). 

2.  Human  providence. — Christ's  special  teaching 
on  the  providence  of  God  in  the  passage  just  con- 
sidered has  sometimes  been  misinterpreted  into  a 
pronouncement  against  any  providence  on  the  part 
of  man.  The  language  of  the  AV  no  doubt  lends 
itself  to  this ;  for  in  modern  English  '  Take  no 
thought '  is  a  very  misleading  rendering  of  fir/  /xepi/j.- 
vS.t(  (vv.25-  31-  M,  cf.  27-  28).  It  was  not  forethought, 
however,  but  anxiety  (see  RV)  that  Jesus  warned 
His  disciples  against,  when  He  turned  their  minds 
to  the  great  truth  of  the  heavenly  Father's  pro- 
vidence (see  art.  Care).  That  He  believed  in  the 
value  and  the  need  of  prevision  and  forethought 
we  may  learn  from  His  own  example.  The  long 
years  of  silence  at  Nazareth  were  evidently  spent 
in  a  deliberate  preparation  of  Himself  for  the  high 
tasks  that  lay  before  Him.  And  when  His  public 
ministry  began,  so  far  from  being  careless  of  the 
morrow,  He  shaped  all  His  days  according  to  a 
pre-conceived  plan  (cf.  Mt  313ff-,  Mk  114£-,  Lk  1250, 
Jn  94  174).  In  His  teaching  He  lays  frequent 
stress  on  the  value  of  prudent  forethought  (see 
art.  Prudence),  both  in  worldly  mattex^arm  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven**witness  the 
parables  of  the  Unjust  Steward  {-Lk  16lfr-)  of  the 
Pounds  (1913ff-),  and  the  Talents  (Mt  2514ff-),  of  the 
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Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins  (v.lff-).  His  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of 
the  field  was  not  meant  to  encourage  a  belief  that 
God  would  work  for  the  idle  and  provide  for  the 
improvident.  The  argument  rather  is,  If  God  pro- 
vides for  His  unconscious  creatures  who  cannot 
exercise  forethought,  much  more  will  He  provide 
for  His  conscious  children  who  can  and  do.  If  He 
feeds  the  birds  that  neither  sow  nor  reap,  much 
more  will  He  prosper  you  in  your  sowing  and  reap- 
ing ;  if  He  clothes  the  lilies  that  toil  not  neither 
do  they  spin,  be  sure  He  will  see  to  it  that  men 
and  women,  on  whom  He  has  laid  toiling  and 
spinning  as  a  necessity,  do  not  lack  the  raiment 
they  require.  Work  you  must;  it  is  the  law  of 
your  lives  as  God's  rational  creatures ;  but  learn 
from  the  birds  and  the  lilies  not  to  be  anxious  in 
the  midst  of  your  toil.  Sow  your  seed,  trusting 
in  God  to  send  the  harvest.  Fulfil  your  appointed 
tasks,  hut  leave  the  results  with  confidence  in  your 
Father's  hands.  Jesus,  then,  does  not  commend 
improvidence.  On  the  other  hand,  He  does  con- 
demn a  providence  that  confines  itself  altogether 
to  the  provision  of  earthly  things,  or  even  gives 
these  the  chief  place  in  the  heart.  He  condemns 
the  providence  of  the  Rich  Fool  (Lk  1216-21),  and 
urges  His  disciples  to  lay  up  their  treasure  in  the 
heavens  (vv.21"33).  '  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness'  (Mt  6s3)  is  the  counsel 
with  which  He  concludes  His  special  teaching  on 
the  relation  of  His  disciples  to  the  providence  of 
the  heavenly  Father. 

Christ's  doctrines  of  Divine  and  human  provid- 
ence are  thus  complementary  to  each  other.  The 
thought  of  God's  foreseeing  care  does  not  do  away 
with  human  freedom  and  responsibility.  On  the 
contrary,  it  accentuates  these  by  assuring  us  that 
we  are  not  the  creatures  of  fate,  but  the  free  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  that  we  live  our  lives  and  fulfil 
our  tasks  under  His  watchful  and  loving  eyes.  The 
realization  of  the  need  of  forethought  and  prepara- 
tion on  our  part  for  the  duties  and  events  of  life 
does  not  render  us  independent  of  the  Almighty 
care.  On  the  contrary,  man's  providence  rests 
altogether  upon  the  providence  of  God,  and  apart 
from  it  is  utterly  vain.  And  so  to  win  Christ's 
approval  human  providence  must  be  the  providence 
of  religious  faith,  and  must  be  directed  above  all 
to  the  securing  of  higher  than  earthly  blessings. 
It  is  only  when  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness  that  we  have  the  promise 
that  'all  these  things'  —  food  and  raiment  and 
whatsoever  else  we  require  for  the  bodily  life — 
shall  be  added  unto  us. 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP  11.  ii.  14  ff. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jesus,  i.  205,  289 ;  Martensen,  Dogmat.  p.  214  ;  C.  G.  Montefiore, 
'  Heb.  and  Greek  Ideas  of  Providence  and  Retribution '  in  JQR 
v.  (1893)  517 ;  Ritschl,  Chr.  Doct.  of Justif.  and  Iiecon.  (Eng.  tr. 
1900)  614  ;  F.  H.  Woods,  For  Faith  and  Science  (1906),  93 ;  E.  A. 
Abbott,  Silanus  the  Christian  (1906),  109 ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline 
of  Chr.  Theol.  p.  147 ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  483 ; 
Dale,  Laws  of  Christ,  p.  157.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

PRUDENCE.  —  This  term  has  a  wider  and  a 
narrower  reference.  It  may  denote  practical  saga- 
city, the  right  choice  of  means  to  ends,  clear-sighted 
forecasting  of  consequences  and  the  shaping  of 
conduct  in  accordance  therewith.  This  would  bring 
under  review  the  whole  of  Jesus'  conduct,  and  His 
methods  of  teaching,  with  their  adaptation  to  the 
ends  of  His  mission.  In  its  more  common  use, 
prudence  refers  to  the  more  self-regarding  acts.  It 
is  the  narrower  reference  that  we  consider. 

1.  Jesus'  conduct.  —  In  the  earlier  part  of  His 
ministry  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  approach  of 
danger.  When  He  came  from  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  to  take  up  His  mission,  hearing  that 
Herod  had  put  John  in  prison,  He  departed  from 
Jordan  to  Galilee  (Mt  412).     Galilee  was  within  the 
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dominion  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  it  was  remote, 
away  from  the  palace  where  John  was  imprisoned, 
away  also  from  the  place  where  John  had  baptized, 
and  whither  the  crowds  had  come.  In  Galilee  He 
would  be  more  withdrawn  from  Herod's  observa- 
tion. Later  on,  when  opposition  was  growing,  and 
the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  were  taking  counsel 
together  against  Him,  He  withdrew  for  a  time  to 
the  sea  (Mt  1214,  Mk  36).  And  when  He  heard 
of  the  execution  of  John,  He  retired  with  His 
disciples  to  the  desert  (Mt  1413,  Mk  631)-  The 
Fourth  Gospel  also  gives  instances  of  His  shunning 
Judoea  when  passions  were  stirred  there  against 
Him  (Jn  71- 10  1039-40  ll8-54).  What  relation  had 
these  acts  of  prudence  to  Jesus'  sense  of  duty  and 
of  trust  in  the  care  of  the  Father?  He  shunned 
danger  then  for  His  work's  sake.  His  hour  was 
not  yet  come  (76).  Then  life,  and  not  death,  was 
the  necessity  of  His  mission.  Again,  Jesus  taught 
the  most  absolute  trust  in  the  guarding  care  of  the 
Father.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
Him  (Mt  1029).  Should  He  not  then  have  com- 
mitted Himself  to  the  Father  :  could  Herod  defeat 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  who  alone  could 
reveal  the  Father  ?  In  the  wilderness  Jesus  recog- 
nized that  thought  to  be  a  temptation  of  Satan 
(45"7).  God  has  given  us  minds  to  look  before  and 
after;  and  to  run  into  avoidable  peril  needlessly 
is  to  tempt  God.  Carefulness,  even  amid  duty,  is 
lowliness'  way  of  escape  from  presumption.  Jesus 
recognized  that  He  had  to  accept  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  human  life,  and  guard  Himself,  for  His 
work's  sake,  from  the  confinement  that  would 
hinder  it,  or  premature  death  that  might  destroy 
it.  But  there  is  both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  a  beautiful  reconciliation  of  Jesus' 
prudence  with  duty  and  faith.  When  He  with- 
drew to  the  desert  on  hearing  of  John's  death,  the 
crowds  followed  Him  ;  and  Jesus,  seeing  them  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  had  compassion  on  them, 
and  began  to  teach  them  (Mk  634).  The  death  of 
Lazarus  makes  Him  return  to  Jud.iea,  whence  He 
had  prudently  withdrawn  Himself  (Jn  ll4-8).  The 
emergence  of  a  duty,  an  appeal  from  circumstances 
to  His  compassion,  is  a  call  from  the  Father,  and 
then  Jesus  enters  upon  danger  secure  in  the 
Father's  guarding  providence.  When  a  man  is 
doing  the  duty  clearly  laid  down  for  him  at  the 
moment,  he  is  walking  in  the  day,  and  there  is  no 
stumbling  for  him  (ll9). 

Did  Jesus  sin  against  that  earlier  spirit  of  prudence  in  His  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem  ?  He  knew  that  He  was  going  into  danger. 
And  He  went  thither  not  quietly,  but  making  a  public  demon- 
stration. He  rode  up  to  the  city  on  an  ass's  colt  as  the  Messiah, 
with  an  enthusiastic  crowd  strewing  palm  branches  and  singing 
hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David.  That  would  rouse  the  Pharisees, 
who  regarded  His  claim  as  blasphemous,  and  the  Sadducees, 
who  might  tremble  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city.  He 
went  to  the  Temple,  and  drove  out  with  a  scourge  of  small 
cords  them  that  bought  and  sold  in  the  holy  place.  And  when 
at  last  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  united  against  Him,  He 
uttered  in  the  public  hearing  His  invectives  against  the  hypocrisy 
of  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Jesus  has  been  blamed  for  thereby 
running  upon  death.  But  (1)  it  was  necessary  that  He  should 
openly  make  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  He'  had  not  done  so 
at  first,  for  He  did  not  desire  any  mere  political  following.  It 
was  to  spiritual  believers,  won  by  His  preaching  of  the  Father, 
who  felt  that  He,  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  had  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  that  He  made  known  the  fact  that  He  was  God's 
Messiah.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  claim  should  ultimately 
be  proclaimed,  after  all  His  gospel  had  been  declared,  that 
Israel's  rejection  of  Him  should  be  their  rejection  of  Him  as 
Messiah.  (2)  It  was  necessary  also  that  the  Lord  of  man's  life 
should  lay  bare  in  judgment  the  evil  of  Pharisaism,  the  master 
sin  which  dwells  in  the  Temple,  serving  the  very  altar  (see  Per- 
fection of  Jesi-s,  p.  337).  But  the  invectives  came  only  after  His 
enemies  were  banded  together  and  had  decreed  His  death.  The 
hour  was  striking  when  He  uttered  the  words  that  maddened 
His  foes.  He  chose  His  time  with  forethought  and  sagacity. 
(3)  The  hour  of  sacrifice  had  come.  This  death  was  no  way  of 
escape  from  intolerable  difficulties  (Renan,  F.  Newman).  It  was 
the  end  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  It  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
victory  over  temptation  in  the  wilderness  when  He  put  aside 
the  suggestion  to  use  methods  of  popularity.  Its  shadow  is  over 
the  words  which  He  spake  to  the  Pharisees,  when  early  in  His 


ministry  they  questioned  Him  about  His  disciples  and  fasting 
'  The  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away 
from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days '  (Lk  5s5).  And 
as  soon  as  Peter  had  made  his  confession  of  belief  in  Him  as 
Messiah,  Jesus  began  to  prepare  His  disciples  for  sufferings  and 
death  (Mk  830. 31).  That  is  clear  evidence  that  though  His  dis- 
ciples had  never  dreamed  of  the  tragic  ending,  yet  it  had  long- 
been  in  their  Master's  thought.  The  joyousness  and  serenity  of 
the  early  Galilaean  ministry  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  dreamed  then 
of  success  ;  it  only  proves'  how  absolute  was  His  conquest  over 
all  self-assertion  and  all  natural  shrinkings  of  the  flesh.  Death 
was  His  goal,  seen  from  the  beginning.  'Love's  kingdom  could 
be  set  up  only  by  love's  absolute  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
Father  had  laid  upon  Him  the  task  of  laying  down  His  life  for 
the  sheep.  And  when  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  He  recog- 
nized that  this  His  hour  was  come.  He  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  (Mt  163). 

2.  Jesus'  teaching.  —  His  teaching  follows  the 
lines  of  His  conduct.  As  in  His  conduct,  there  is 
a  prudential  side.  He  counsels  men  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven,  for  that  treasure  abides  (Mt 
619- 20,  Lk  1233).  He  bids  them  count  the  cost  of 
discipleship  (Lk  1425"33).  In  the  parables  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  and  the  Ten  Virgins,  He  expresses 
His  surprise  at  the  lack  of  forethought  and  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  children  of  light. 
(See  Foolishness).  And  He  bids  them  pluck  out 
their  right  eye,  cut  off'  their  hand  or  foot,  whichever 
it  be  that  gives  offence,  and  enter  maimed  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God  rather  than  perish  (Mk  943"49, 
Mt  529-  30).  This  has  been  called  '  the  distinctive 
principle  of  Christian  asceticism '  (Gore)  ;  and  this 
may  be  granted,  with  the  proviso  that  such  asceti- 
cism has  nothing  to  do  with  self-appointed  penances 
or  mortifications,  but  only  with  the  self-denial  which 
wise  self-knowledge  brings  amid  the  inflow  of  life 
upon  one.  But  it  is  rather  Christian  prudence,  as 
St.  Augustine  has  defined  it,  '  love  making  wise 
distinction  between  what  hinders  and  what  helps 
itself ' :  it  is  a  vivid  commentary  on  the  prayer, 
'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.' 

In  Jesus'  teaching,  as  in  His  life,  these  pruden- 
tial maxims  are  always  subservient  to  the  ultimate 
principle  of  conduct,  love's  paradox,  Whosoever 
will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosover  will 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  (Mt  16-6, 
Lk  1733,  Jn  1225).  Self-forgetfulness  through  loving 
service  of  God  enriches  the  spirit  with  life's  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  joy.  That  is  the  secret  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes 
(Lk  1020- 21). 

Literature.— W.  M.  Sinclair,  The  Servant  of  Christ  (1892), 
102  ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Sermons  on  Some  Words  of  Christ  (1892), 
191 ;  S.  A.  Brooke,  The  Ship  of  the  Soul  (1898),  4  ;  D.  T.  Young, 
The  Crimson  £oofc(1903),  157;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  The  Cardinal 
Virtues  (1903),  25.  RlCHAED   GLAISTEE. 

PSALMS. — In  discussing  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Psalms,  two  questions  must  be  kept  apart : 
(1)  His  use  of  the  Psalter,  (2)  His  presence  in  the 
Psalter.  Even  if  we  did  not  know,  by  direct 
quotation  and  indirect  allusion,  that  the  Psalter 
was  a  favourite  book  of  Christ's,  we  could  have 
safely  inferred  as  much  from  His  general  attitude 
to  the  OT.  The  Psalter,  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
simplest  and  purest  expression  of  the  devotional 
life  of  Israel,  must  have  commended  itself  pecu- 
liarly to  Christ. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  Psalter  upon  the  mind  of 
Jesus  was  probably  larger  and  more  profound  than 
His  recorded  allusions  to  it,  numerous  and  subtle 
as  they  are,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  There  were 
indeed  elements  in  it  which  He  could  not  have 
appropriated — cries  for  vengeance  upon  foes  (Ps 
41"  <10>,  cf.  6824  <23'),  or  of  an  almost  cruel  delight  at 
their  defeat  (1843<42>),  or  sorrowful  laments  at  the 
prospect  of  a  death  in  which  fellowship  with  God 
was  believed  to  be  interrupted  (66(5>  3914(13)  8811-13 
(io-i2))  uut  there  were  other  elements  which  were 
well  fitted  to  express,  as  they  may  have  helped  to 
nourish,    His    piety.     Especially   must    He    have 
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been  attracted  by  those  psalms  which  breathe  the 
spirit  of  quiet  confidence  in  God  :  '  Thou  art  my 
God;  my  times  are  in  thy  hand'  (31I5f- <14f-') ;  'In 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy'  (1611) ;  '  As  for  me, 
I  am  continually  with  thee  :  thou  hast  holden  my 
right  hand.  Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory'  (7323f-).  The 
"oy  which  comes  from  fellowship  with  God  and 
rom  the  contemplation  of  His  acts  in  history 
(93-100),  the  humble  and  childlike  spirit  which 
lifts  meek  eyes  to  the  God  who  looks  down  in  pity 
from  the  heavens  (123.  130) — these  and  other  such 
tempers  and  aspirations  cannot  have  been  without 
their  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Most 
welcome  of  all  would  be  those  fine  interpretations 
of  the  character  of  God  scattered  throughout  the 
Psalter — as  of  one  who  is  not  only  Lord  of  all 
space  and  time  (90.  139),  but  who  is  also  'good 
and  ready  to  forgive  and  rich  in  love  to  all  that 
call  upon  him '  (865  103s),  who  opens  His  hand  and 
satisfies  the  desire  of  every  living  thing  (14516), 
who  is  father  of  the  fatherless  and  judge  of  the 
widow  (686  <5'),  who  rises  up  at  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  the  sighing  of  the  needy  (126<5)). 

2.  But  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  Psalter 
upon  Jesus,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  On 
many  occasions  —notably  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  His  public  career — He  uses  it  directly,  and 
expresses,  sometimes  the  truths  of  His  gospel, 
sometimes  the  aspirations  of  His  soul,  sometimes 
His  premonitions  of  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  almost 
in  its  very  words.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
at  least  half  a  dozen  references,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  Psalter ;  not  only  words  of  a  more  general 
kind,  such  as  '  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity'  (Mt  723  II  Lk  13-'7,  cf.  Ps  69(8>),  or  the  allu- 
sion to  Jerusalem  as  the  '  city  of  the  great  king ' 
(Mt  5s5,  cf.  Ps  483  <2)),  but  even  such  an  assurance 
as  that  the  heavenly  Father  feeds  the  birds  (Mt 
626,  cf.  Ps  147s) ;  and  some  of  the  Beatitudes  them- 
selves are  but  echoes  of  the  Psalter,  e.g.  -  the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth'  (Mt  55,  cf.  Ps  37" 
(the  land)),  'the  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy' 
(Mt  57,  cf.  Ps  1826<25>).  Occasionally  a  psalm  is 
explicitly  cited  by  Him,  e.g.  Ps  826  in  Jn  1034,  and 
even  prefaced  by  the  words,  '  Have  ye  never  read  ? ' 
(cf.  Mt  2116- 42),  which  assume  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  book,  or  at  least  of  these  particular  psalms 
(8.  118),  on  the  part  of  His  audience.  But  even 
where  there  is  no  such  citation,  the  language  is 
often  saturated  with  reminiscences  of  the  Psalter. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  e.g.,  that  'my  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful'  (Mt  2638  ||  Mk  1434)  is  an  echo 
of  Ps  42s-  la-  <5-  »)),  or  that  '  he  that  eateth  with  me 
shall  betray  me'  (Mk  1418)  is  an  echo  of  Ps  4110- (9) 
(cf.  Jn  1318,  where  the  treachery  is  expressly  said  to 
be  in  fulfilment  of  the  utterance  in  the  psalm),  or 
that  '  they  shall  dash  to  the  ground  thy  children 
within  thee '  (Lk  1944)  is  a  reminiscence  of  Ps  1379. 
In  the  words  of  a  psalm  (316-  <5>)  Jesus  commended 
His  spirit  into  His  Father's  hands  (Lk  2346). 

3.  These  references  are  not  quite  exhaustive, 
but  they  are  characteristic ;  and  they  are  very 
significant  of  Christ's  general  attitude  to  the 
Psalter.  He  makes  its  words  of  faith  His  own  in 
the  moment  of  His  sorrow,  He  repeats  its  pro- 
mises to  those  who  are  prepared  to  be  His  dis- 
ciples (Lk  10,B,  cf.  Ps  9113 ;  Mt  55,  cf.  Ps  3711) ; 
but,  with  the  single  exception — if  it  be  an  excep- 
tion— of  Ps  110,  to  be  afterwards  discussed,  He 
does  not  seem  directly  to  countenance,  by  His 
own  example,  that  Messianic  interpretation  of  the 
Psalter  upon  which  the  Church  has,  from  her 
earliest  days,  uniformly  insisted.  True,  it  is  re- 
corded that  He  said  that  '  all  things  must  needs  be 
fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms,  concerning  me ' 
(Lk  24").     But  within  the  teaching  of  Christ  Him- 


self there  is  no  certain  illustration  of  specific  pas- 
sages which  He  applied  Messianically  to  Himself. 
And  this  omission  would  be  very  singular,  if  He 
had  generally  countenanced  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  that  word  has 
been  commonly  understood.  He  believed  in  His 
Messiahship,  but  He  did  not  rest  it  upon  the  basis 
of  individual  passages.  He  claimed  to  fulfil  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets ;  but,  judging  by  His 
general  practice,  this  appears  to  imply  the  large 
fulfilment  of  their  spirit  and  tendency,  rather  than 
any  minute  and  literal  fulfilment  of  particular 
words.  His  method  of  dealing  with  the  Psalms, 
when  controversy  is  involved,  is  well  illustrated 
by  His  citation  of  Ps  826  in  Jn  1034.  The  Jews  are 
incensed  at  what  they  regard  as  His  blasphemy  in 
calling  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  appeals  to 
the  psalm,  to  show  that  men  exalted  to  high  office 
had  been  in  the  OT  called  '  gods ' ;  and  argues 
that,  if  the  title  was  appropriate  for  them,  how 
much  more  for  Him  who  had  a  unique  commission 
and  equipment  from  the  Father. 

i.  It  is  instructive  to  turn  from  Christ's  use  of  the  Psalter  to 
that  of  the  writers  and  speakers  in  the  NT  ;  and,  in  this  con- 
nexion, it  is  important  to  remember  that  most  of  their  citations 
from  the  Psalter  are  made  from  the  LXX.  Occasionally  this 
seriously  affects  the  argument.  The  author  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews,  e.g.  (11M2),  finds,  in  the  great  words  of  Ps  10226-28 
(25-27) — '  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  didst  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands ' — an 
allusion  to  Christ.  In  the  LXX  it  is  '  the  Lord  '  who  is  said  to 
be  everlasting,  and  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  the  Lord  is 
Christ.  But  in  the  Hebrew  psalm  the  address  is  to  Jehovah,  a 
title  which  no  Hebrew  could  possibly  have  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  Here  is  a  case — and  there  are  others — where  the 
argument  holds  only  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  translation  ;  it 
would  be  irrelevant  and  inapplicable  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
Hebrew  (cf.  Eph  48,  Ps  6819-  (i»)). 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  psalms  customarily  called  Messianic, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  songs  of  the  Psalter  have, 
generally  speaking,  a  historical  background.  They  spring,  not 
perhaps  always,  but  undoubtedly  often,  out  of  a  definite  his- 
torical situation ;  that  situation,  or  some  aspect  of  it,  is  their 
theme.  In  many  psalms  this  is  obvious  (cf.  44.  83.  137) ;  and 
the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  this  is  not  also  the 
case  in  the  Messianic  psalms.  Doubtless  time  might  prove  that 
the  meaning  of  a  psalm  was  larger  than  the  original  intention 
of  its  composer  :  this  is  true  more  or  less  of  all  great  literature. 
But  to  understand  truly  its  deeper  meaning,  we  must  start 
from  its  original  intention,  and  from  the  situation  in  view  of 
which  it  was  composed.  While  to  some  of  the  psalms  whose 
subject  is  a  king  a  Messianic  interpretation  has  been  assigned 
(cf.  2),  in  others  the  actual  contents  and  implications  of  the 
psalm  render  that  interpretation  impossible.  The  '  anointed,' 
e.g.  (Heb.  '  his  Messiah,'  LXX  '  Christ '),  in  20?  (6)  is  almost  neces- 
sarily some  historical  king,  and  the  psalm  appears  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  If,  then,  in  some  of  the 
psalms  which  deal  with  a  '  Messiah' or 'Christ,'  the  reference 
is  to  a  historic  king  of  Israel  or  Judah,  the  presumption  at  least 
is  raised  that  all  the  Messianic  psalms  may  be  similarly  inter- 
preted. 

The  tendency  to  find  in  the  Psalter  predictive  references  to 
Jesus  must  have  set  in  very  early.  In  Mt  1335,  e.g.,  the  para- 
bolic method  of  teaching  adopted  by  Jesus  is  said  to  be  in 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  (attributed  in  one  MS  to  Isaiah),  '  I 
will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things  hidden 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  In  point  of  fact  these  words 
simply  form  the  introduction  to  one  of  the  longer  historical 
psalms  (782),  and  in  them  the  Psalmist  simply  declares  his 
intention  to  draw  instruction  from  the  ancient  history  of 
Israel.  There  is  here  no  conceivable  allusion  to  the  parabolic 
teaching  of  Jesus.  This  interpretation  would  hardly  even  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  LXX,  which  happens  to  render  the 
Hebrew  ^^'C3  by  iv  tos^j«/3oX«k — another  good  illustration  of 
the  control  that  the  LXX  exercised  over  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion. This  tendency  to  '  messianize,'  wherever  possible,  natur- 
ally is  operative  also  outside  of  the  NT.  There  is  no  warrant  in 
its  pages,  e.g.,  for  referring  the  latter  part  of  Ps  24  to  Christ ; 
but  the  Fathers  applied  it  to  His  ascension,  and  the  Te  Deum 
addresses  Christ  as  the  King  of  Glory.  Sometimes  psalms 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as  Messianic  contain  sentiments 
which  are  un-Christian,  and  which  therefore  render  the  Messianic 
interpretation,  in  any  sense  worth  defending,  untenable.  Some 
exegetes  have  even  held  that  Ps  18  is  Messianic,  in  spite  of  such 
a  verse  as  4:i  H'-i.  Ps  2,  whose  claims  are  much  more  generally 
allowed,  contains  sentiments  (cf.  v. 9)  which  could  not  legiti- 
mately be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  the  Prince 
of  peace. 

5.  We  shall  now  examine  the  psalms  which  are 
most  commonly  regarded  as  Messianic — for  con- 
venience' sake  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  Psalter. 
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Ps  2.  A  study  of  the  NT  allusions  to  this  psalm 
is  peculiarly  instructive,  as,  though  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  it  is  Messianic,  there  is 
considerable  variety  in  its  interpretation.  One 
passage,  indeed,  does  not  seem  even  to  regard  the 
psalm  as  Messianic,  at  least  in  the  narrower  sense  : 
in  Rev  2s7  the  promise  of  Ps  29  that  the  king  would 
'  break'  (LXX  and  NT  read  iroifjLavei(s),  •  shepherd,' 
'  rule,'  pointing  ofi-ifl  instead  of  Djnp)  the  nations 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  the  vessels  of  the  potter  are 
broken,  is  applied,  in  the  message  addressed  to 
Thyatira,  to  the  Christian  who  overcomes  and 
keeps  the  works  of  Christ  to  the  end. 

This  application  of  the  passage  shows  that,  even  in  very  early 
times,  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  such  psalms  was  felt  to 
be  not  the  only  possible  one.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that 
the  words  of  the  psalm  were  chosen  simply  because  they  were 
an  apposite  description  of  triumph.  This  becomes  the  more 
probable  when  we  remember  that  elsewhere  in  this  same  book 
— Eev  126  1915 — the  passage  is  applied  Messianically. 

The  first  two  verses  of  the  psalm — '  Why  do  the 
heathen  rage  ? '  etc. — are  applied  in  Ac  42M-  to  the 
combination  of  Herod,  Pilate,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Jews,  against  '  thy  holy  servant  Jesus,'  who  is 
clearly  therefore  regarded  as  the  king  celebrated 
in  the  psalm.  The  verse  which  the  NT  most  fre- 
quently lays  under  contribution  is  v.7  '  Thou  art 
my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  This  verse, 
or  the  first  part  of  it,  underlies  Nathanael's  con- 
fession (Jn  l49),  Peter's  confession  (Mt  1616),  the 
high  priest's  question  'Mt  2663),  and  the  voice  which 
is  said  to  have  been  heard  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Baptism  (Mt3,7  =  Mk  ln  =  Lk  322)  and  the  Trans- 
figuration (Mt  176=Mk  97=Lk  935).  According  to 
the  Codex  Bezse  in  Mt  317,  the  words  heard  on  the 
occasion  of  the  baptism  were,  'Thou  art  my  son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  This  attests  the 
belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  Divine  sonship  of 
Jesus,  which  the  psalm  is  supposed  to  foreshadow, 
dated  from  the  day  of  His  baptism.  But  in  Ac  1333 
St.  Paul  regards  the  Psalmist's  utterance  as  fulfilled 
not  in  the  baptism,  but  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ; 
and  this  view  appears  to  underlie  the  Apostle's 
statement  in  Ro  l4  that  it  was  by  the  resurrection 
that  Jesus  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power.  The  verse  is  further  applied  in  He  1B  (cf. 
55)  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to  the 
angels.  In  the  Hebrew  OT,  however,  the  term 
literally  translated  '  sons  of  God '  is  applied  to 
supernatural  beings  whether  they  be  regarded  as 
gods  or  angels ;  cf.  Job  l6  21,  where  the  LXX 
renders  by  ol  dyyeKoi  rod  6eov.  As,  however,  there 
are  passages  in  which  even  the  LXX  speaks  of 
these  beings  as  '  sons  of  God '  (Ps  291  896),  we  must 
assume,  if  the  writer  has  not  forgotten  them,  that 
he  is  laying  particular  stress  on  the  latter  half  of 
the  verse,  '  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  Epistle,  however,  Jesus  took  part  in  the 
Creation,  and  was  pre-existent  before  all  eternity 
(12.10).  consequently  we  must  suppose  that  the 
'  begetting  to-day '  refers  to  His  eternal  generation. 
See  art.  Begetting. 

Here,  then,  are  three  different  interpretations  of 
the  verse  within  the  NT  :  the  Divine  sonship  of  the 
Messiah  is  variously  connected  with  His  baptism, 
His  resurrection,  or  His  eternal  generation.  These 
interesting  fluctuations  of  opinion  are  possible  only 
because  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  psalm 
is  ignored.  The  phrase  '  son  of  God '  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  Divinity  in  the  technical  sense,  for  we 
find  it  applied  even  to  the  people  (Ex  422),  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  Jesus  argues  (Jn  1034)  from 
the  acknowledged  application  of  the  term  to  human 
beings.  In  truth,  the  psalm  seems  to  be  addressed 
to  some  actual  king  of  Judah,  and  to  express  the 
assurance  of  his  victory  and  dominion,  possibly  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation.  The  day  on  which 
he  was  begotten  as  a  son  of  God  is  the  day  on 
which  he  was  installed  in  his  regal  dignity  as  the 


representative  of  Jehovah,  the  King  and  Father  of 
His  people.  It  is,  we  must  admit,  by  no  means 
impossible,  especially  when  we  consider  the  soaring 
language  of  the  psalm,  that  its  subject  is  not  any 
reigning  king,  but  some  king  yet  to  be  ;  this  would 
be  the  case  if  the  psalm  belongs,  as  it  may,  to  the 
post-exilic  period,  when  the  monarchy  was  no  more. 
But  in  neither  case  can  it  be  strictly  regarded  as 
referring  to  Jesus,  partly  because  the  establish- 
ment of  the  king  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion  would 
have  no  relevance  in  His  case  ;  partly  because  the 
conception  of  His  function  as  dashing  His  enemies 
in  pieces  is  un- Christian.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  NT  itself  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  inci- 
dent which  the  psalm  is  supposed  to  prefigure. 
But  its  solemn  and  emphatic  predication  of  the 
Divine  sonship  of  the  king,  possibly  also  its  out- 
look upon  a  world-wide  dominion,  made  it  natural, 
and  almost  inevitable,  under  the  conditions  of  early 
Christian  interpretation,  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as,  in  some  sense,  a  prediction  of  Jesus. 

Ps  8.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  use  made 
of  this  psalm  by  Jesus  with  that  made  elsewhere 
in  the  NT.  V  3  <2>  '  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings,'  etc.,  is  quoted  by  Him  against  the  chief 
priests  (Mt  2116),  who  murmur  when  they  hear 
the  children  cry  '  Hosanna.'  The  NT  follows  the 
LXX,  which  reads  '  praise '  instead  of  the  Hebrew 
'  strength,'  '  bulwark ' ;  but  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  psalm  is  finely  brought  out  by  the  citation 
— the  power,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  insight,  on 
the  other,  of  the  children  (cf.  for  a  very  similar 
thought,  Mt  ll26).  In  He  2B-8,  however  (cf.  1  Co 
1527'-),  '  Thou  madest  him  a  little  (or  '  for  a  little 
while')  lower  than  the  angels,'— vv.5-6  of  the  psalm 
are  interpreted  as  referring  to  Jesus,  because  the 
supremacy  which,  in  the  psalm,  is  asserted  of  the 
'  son  of  man '  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true  of 
the  human  race,  but  it  is  true  of  Jesus.  This  is  a 
noble  application  of  the  passage,  full  of  poetic  and 
spiritual  insight ;  but  it  does  not  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that  the  psalm  was,  in  its  original  intention, 
Messianic.  The  Psalmist  is  undoubtedly  thinking 
of  the  human  race,  he  marvels  at  the  love  of  the 
great  God  towards  His  apparently  insignificant 
creature  in  making  him  lord  of  all.  '  Thou  hast 
put  all  things  under  his  feet.'  To  the  Psalmist 
this  supremacy  is  a  fact :  he  is  content  with  man 
as  he  finds  him,  and  he  is  not  thinking  of  One 
in  whom  this  lordship  would  be  more  perfectly 
realized. 

Ps  16.  In  Ac  226"28  (cf.  1335"37)  St.  Peter  quotes 
four  verses  of  the  psalm  (8"n)  in  confirmation  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  crucial  verse  is  27  '  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  unto  Hades,  neither  wilt 
thou  give  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.'  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  psalm  is  individual  or 
collective.  If  it  be  collective,  this  verse  implies  no 
more  than  an  assured  faith  in  the  future  of  Israel ; 
if,  however,  it  be  individual,  the  speaker  is  pro- 
bably expressing  his  own  faith  in  immortality, 
though  a  more  meagre  meaning  has  been  put  upon 
the  words,  as  if  he  were  simply  expressing  his  con- 
fidence in  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  or 
perhaps  in  his  immunity  from  the  sudden  death 
which  overtakes  the  wicked.  In  any  case  '  thy  holy 
one ' — an  unfortunate  translation — is  undoubtedly 
the  speaker  himself.  He  is  Jehovah's  hasld,  that 
is,  a  bond  of  love  subsists  between  him  and  his 
God  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  bond,  he  is  sure  that 
Sheol  cannot  be  his  ultimate  fate, — he  will  over- 
leap it,  and  be  received  into  glory  (Ps  7324).  The 
last  word  of  1610  nnv,  which  means  'pit,'  was,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  rendered  by  LXX  8i<x<p8opa, 
'  corruption ' ;  and  part  of  St.  Peter's  argument,  as 
of  St.  Paul's  in  Ac  1335"37,  depends  upon  the  mis- 
translation. The  argument  is  that,  as  the  Psalmist 
himself  '  saw  corruption '  (Ac  1336),  he  was  really 
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speaking,  not  of  himself,  but,  prophetically,  of 
Jesus,  who  saw  no  corruption.  The  psalm  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  though  it  is,  in  reality,  only  a  devout 
believer's  confession  of  faith  in  his  own  immortality. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  that,  while  the  form  of 
the  argument  in  Acts  is  Jewish,  and  rests,  in  part, 
upon  a  mistranslation,  in  substance  the  argument 
is  sound.  What  the  psalm  essentially  asserts  is, 
that  where  a  bond  of  love  subsists  between  God 
and  a  man,  death  has  no  power  to  destroy  the  man 
— a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  the  Man.  '  It  was  not 
possible  that  He  should  be  conquered  by  him.'  (Ac 
224) — such  a  one  as  Jesus  by  such  an  antagonist  as 
death. 

Ps  22.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
early  Christians  should  have  interpreted  this  psalm 
Messianically,  or  that  that  interpretation  should 
have  persisted  throughout  the  whol  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  not  only  that  echoes  of  it 
are  heard  in  the  Passion  story  of.  the  Gospels, — in 
the  parting  of  His  garments  and  the  casting  of  the 
lot  for  His  raiment  (Mt  2735=Mk  1524  =  Lk  2334,  Ps 
22W  a8)),  £ne  shaking  of  the  heads  of  the  passers-by 
(Mt  2739  =  Mk  1529=Lk  2335,  Ps  22s  <7>),  the  mocking 
cry,  '  He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him '  (Mt 
2743,  Ps  229  (*)), — but  Jesus  Himself  upon  the  cross 
used  at  least  the  opening  words  of  the  psalm  (Mt 
2746=Mk  1534),  and  the  parting  of  His  garments  is 
expressly  said  in  Jn  1924  to  have  taken  place  that 
the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  often  a  very  startling  similarity 
between  the  details  of  the  psalm  and  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels.  Still,  many  of  those  details  are 
not  strictly  applicable  to  the  crucifixion.  Alike  in 
the  sufferings,  in  the  triumphant  issue  from  them, 
and  in  the  contemplated  conversion  of  the  world 
which  is  to  be  produced  by  that  triumph  ( v. 28  <27l),  this 
psalm  very  powerfully  recalls  the  Suffering  Servant 
of  Deutero-Isaiah ;  and  the  theme  of  both  is  doubt- 
less the  same,  that  is,  the  people,  or  at  least  the 
pious  kernel  of  Israel.  More  important,  however, 
than  the  similarity  of  detail  just  alluded  to,  strik- 
ing as  that  is,  is  the  large  and  profound  insight  of 
the  psalm.  It  is  all  aglow  with  the  consciousness 
that  suffering  means,  in  the  end,  not  defeat,  but 
victory,  and  that  the  Suffering  Servant,  so  far  from 
being  crushed,  will  one  day  win  the  whole  world  to 
Himself.  These  truths,  of  course,  find  their  highest 
and  truest  exemplification  in  Jesus 

Ps  3421  (20».  According  to  Jn  1936  the  legs  of  Jesus 
were  not  broken,  in  order  that  the  scripture  might 
be  fulfilled,  'A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.' 
In  the  psalm  the  verse  is  intended  to  express  the 
general  care  which  Jehovah  exercises  over  the 
righteous,  and  therefore  it  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  an  apt  citation  in  connexion  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  but  more  probably  it  is  in- 
tended to  be,  primarily,  a  reminiscence  of  Ex  1246, 
Nu  912,  which  prescribe  that  the  bones  of  the 
Paschai  lamb  shall  not  be  broken.  In  that  case  the 
quotation  would  convey  to  a  Jewish  ear  the  subtle 
reminder  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Paschal  lamb. 

Ps  40.  In  He  105"7  part  of  this  psalm  (vv.7"9!6"8)) 
is  quoted,  and  interpreted  as  a  prayer  of  Christ  on 
coming  into  the  world ;  and  here,  again,  a  large 
part  of  the  argument  turns  upon  the  faulty  text  of 
the  LXX.  The  author  is  arguing  that  the  con- 
tinual sacrifices  of  the  OT  dispensation  have  been 
for  ever  abolished  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
In  the  body  which  God  prepared  for  Him,  He  per- 
fectly fulfilled  the  Divine  will  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.  But  the  words  '  a  body  didst  thou  prepare 
for  me,'  which  the  author  adopts  from  the  LXX, 
do  not  represent  the  Heb.  of  407<6>,  which  reads, 
'ears  hast  thou  digged  for  me.'  Fortunately  the 
origin  of  the  mistake  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  word 
for  '  ears '  is  iiTIA,  and  for  '  body '  2fiMA.     The  S 


at  the  end  of  HOEAHSAS  was  apparently  dupli- 
cated, and  then  the  following  OTIA  was  easily 
transformed  into  OMA  ;  so  that  out  of  an  originally 
correct  translation,  '  ears,'  a  new  word  arose,  which 
unhappily  lent  itself  to  a  dogmatic  interpretation 
almost  the  opposite  of  that  intended  by  the  Psalmist. 
His  point  is  that  God  demands  not  sacrifice  but 
obedience — the  ready  ear  to  hear  ;  the  point  in  the 
Epistle  is,  not  the  ever-recurring  sacrifice,  but  the 
one  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body.  As,  however,  the 
ethical  worth,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  was  the  perfect  obedience  which  it  illus- 
trated, we  may  say  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Ps 
16,  the  conclusion  is  essentially  sound,  though  the 
argument  is  fallacious,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  rests 
upon  a  mistranslation.  Historically  considered, 
the  psalm  appears  to  be  a  prayer  expressing  the 
mingled  feelings  of  the  people  after  their  return 
from  exile.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  psalms  (cf. 
50.  51)  which  emphatically  assert  the  superiority 
of  obedience  and  contrition  over  sacrifice. 

Ps  4110(9).  In  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  passages 
in  which,  to  say  the  least,  that  interpretation  is 
not  necessary.  According  to  Jn  1318  the  treachery 
of  Judas  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  accordance 
with  the  scripture,  which  must  be  fulfilled,  '  He 
that  eateth  my  bread  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.' 
In  other  words,  Ps  4110  (9>  is  supposed  to  have  Christ 
for  its  theme.  That  this  is  impossible,  however, 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  verse  of  the  psalm 
which  follows  the  quotation,  '  Thou,  Jehovah,  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  raise  me  up,  that  I  may  requite 
them.'  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Jesus  simply 
used  the  words  which  St.  Mark  records  of  Him,  — 
words,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  the  psalm,  '  One  of 
you  shall  betray  me,  even  he  that  eateth  with  me.' 
He  may  have  cited  the  words  of  the  psalm  as 
apposite  rather  than  prophetic. 

Ps  45.  For  long  Ps  45  has  enjoyed  among  Chris- 
tian expositors  the  reputation  of  celebrating  the 
love  of  Christ  for  His  Church.  But  a  glance  at  the 
psalm  is  enough  to  show  that  it,  like  others,  has 
its  roots  in  history  ;  the  pointed  and  definite  refer- 
ence to  '  the  daughter  of  Tyre '  renders  any  other 
interpretation  extremely  improbable.  It  is  appar- 
ently a  song  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  some 
king  of  Israel  or  Judah  with  a  foreign  princess. 
Vv.7f-  (6f-> — '  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,' 
etc. — are  cited  in  He  18£-  and  interpreted  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Son.  Considering  that  shortly  before, 
v.2,  and  immediately  after,  v.10,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  touches  upon  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
the  direct  naming  of  the  royal  subject  of  the  psalm 
as  '  God '  would  be  peculiarly  welcome.  With 
what  admirable  cogency  could  the  psalm  thus  be 
interpreted  of  Christ,  and  how  little  could  it  be 
fairly  referred  to  any  one  else  !  For  the  passages 
which  some  have  adduced  to  prove  that  o'.-f1?^ 
could  stand  for  'judges'  (cf.  Ex  227'-) — though  they 
do  not  really  prove  as  much — would  in  any  case  be 
insufficient  to  show  that  an  ordinary  human  king 
could  be  addressed  in  the  word  Elohim  ;  the  king 
of  the  psalm  must  therefore  be  Divine.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  however,  with  great  acuteness 
and  probability,  that  instead  of  dviSn  'God,'  the 
original  reading  was  n-T  '  shall  be '  (nvr).  This 
may  have  been  carelessly  read  as  m.T,  and  then 
altered  by  the  Elohistic  redactors  of  Pss  42-83  to 
d'.iSn.  In  that  case  the  important  dogmatic  text, 
'  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,'  becomes 
the  innocent  assertion  that  '  thy  throne  shall  be  for 
ever  and  ever,'  and  with  the  change  in  the  text, 
the  Messianic  interpretation  vanishes,  especially  as 
the  next  verse  speaks  of  his  companions.  Of  a 
human  king  this  is  intelligible,  but  who  would  the 
companions  of  the  Messiah  be  ? 
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Ps  69.  It  might  seem  surprising  that  a  psalm 
marked  by  so  vindictive  a  spirit  as  Ps  69  should 
ever  have  been  interpreted  Messianically,  but 
several  of  its  verses  are  even  in  the  NT  brought 
into  relation  with  Christ.  In  his  usual  manner  St. 
John  (19-8-30)  sees  in  the  offering  of  vinegar  to  Jesus 
on  the  cross  a  fulfilment  of  scripture,  that  is,  of 
Ps  6922  <2i>  (cf.  Mk  1536,  Lk  2336),  while  St.  Matthew 
(2T34-  to),  who  parallels  the  language  of  the  psalm 
still  more  closely  by  speaking  of  the  gall,  does  not 
explicitly  connect  the  incident  with  the  psalm, 
though  doubtless  it  was  in  his  mind.  The  zeal 
with  "which  Jesus  drove  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  Temple,  is  said  in  Jn  2'7  to  have  reminded  the 
disciples  of  v.10(9>  of  the  psalm  ;  and  Ro  153,  where 
the  second  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted,  shows  that 
St.  Paul  interpreted  the  psalm  Messianically  (but 
cf.  Ro  ll9f-  with  Ps  6923f-  <22t->).  In  Ac  ]20,  Ps  6926  (25> 
and  1098  are  regarded  as  inspired  predictions  of  the 
fate  of  Judas  (Ac  l16).  Two  difficulties,  however, 
stand  in  the  way  of  interpreting  this  psalm  Messi- 
anically :  (1)  It  plainly  reflects  a  contemporary 
historical  situation  ;  it  is  the  product  of  a  time 
when  Judah  is  in  misery  and  her  cities  are  in  ruins 
(6938<35));  and  (2)  its  fierce  vindictive  tone  (cf.  v.24)  is 
altogether  unlike  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said, 
'Father,  forgive  them.'  The  similarity  of  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Jesus  to  certain  features  of  the 
psalm  may  have  led  to  its  Messianic  application  ; 
but  it  has  nothing  like  the  claims  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction which  Ps  22  has. 

Ps  72.  The  NT  lends  hardly  any  support  to  the 
Messianic  interpretation  of  this  psalm,  though  this 
interpretation  has  found  much  favour  with  Chris- 
tian expositors.  The  description  of  the  gifts  of 
gold  that  were  brought  to  the  infant  Jesus  (Mt  2n) 
perhaps  recalls,  in  part,  the  language  of  the  psalm, 
cf .  vv. 1M- 15 ;  but  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  lan- 
guage of  vv.8-11  (which  are  possibly,  as  some  hold, 
a  later  insertion,  added  after  the  psalm  began  to 
be  interpreted  Messianically),  it  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, originally  only  a  prayer  for  some  historic 
king.  V15,  in  which  prayer  is  to  be  continually 
offered  for  the  royal  subject  of  the  psalm,  shows 
that  the  Messianic  interpretation  is  hardly  ad- 
missible. 

Ps  110.  No  psalm  is  so  frequently  laid  under 
contribution  in  the  NT  as  Ps  110.  V.1,  e.g.,  is  re- 
ferred to,  directly  or  allusively,  in  Mt  2244  26li4,  Mk 
1238  14"-  1619,  Lk  2042f-  2269,  Ac  234f-  531  755t,  Ro  8s4, 
1  Co  1525,  Eph  l-\  Col  3\  1  P  3-2,  He  l3- 13  81  1012f- 
122 ;  and  v.4  in  He  56  620  711-  "• 21  etc.  The  first 
verse  is  interpreted  of  Jesus,  who,  as  the  Messiah, 
is  bidden  by  the  Lord  {Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew)  to 
sit  at  His  right  hand  till  He  has  vanquished  all 
His  enemies ;  while,  according  to  the  Ep.  to  the 
Heb.,  He  is  also  the  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek.  Other  priesthoods  were  transi- 
tory, His  is  eternal  and  inalienable  (716,24).  The 
use  of  the  psalm  made  by  Christ,  together  with 
the  very  deliberate,  if  not  solemn  words  in  which 
He  introduces  the  citation,  certainly  raise  a  strong 
presumption  that  He  regarded  the  psalm  as  Mes- 
sianic. But  in  this  connexion  two  things  have  to 
be  remembered  :  (1)  that  this  allusion  springs  from 
an  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  (2)  that  the 
essential  meaning  of  Christ  is  independent  of  the 
Messianic  view  of  the  psalm.  (1)  As  against  the 
Pharisees,  the  citation  had  a  peculiar  relevance 
and  propriety.  Christ  desires  them  to  feel  that 
they  have  not  carefully  considered  the  conse- 
quences of  their  views  regarding  the  Messiah. 
■2  j  T'ie  leal  intention  of  Christ  is  to  suggest  the 
indefeasible  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
material.  Starting  from  the  conception  of  sonship, 
the  Pharisees  ended  in  thoughts  of  a  material  and 
political  kingdom  like  David's,  whereas,  had  they 
considered   the  sense  in  which  the   Messiah  was 


David's  Lord,  they  would  have  found  themselves 
in  a  spiritual  sphere. 

It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
psalm  is  Maccabaean.  Without  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the 
singular  fact  that  the  initial  letters  of  each  verse  from  lb  to  4, 
\VD\s,  spell  the  word  Simon,  the  historical  implications  of  the 
psalm  point  very  powerfully  to  the  Maccabaean  period.  It  im- 
plies that  the  king  celebrated  also  bore  the  title  of  priest,  and 
not  till  that  period  could  this  have  been  appropriately  said  of 
any  ruler.  The  language  of  the  opening  verse,  which,  in  the 
Hebrew,  runs  'Oracle  of  Jehovah  to  my  lord,'  most  naturally 
suggests  that  the  psalm  is  composed  by  a  poet  in  honour  of  his 
king,  whom  he  calls  'my  lord,'  and  for  whom  he  foretells 
victory.  But  the  vigorous  language  of  v. 6  hardly  seems  com- 
patible with  the  idea  that  its  theme  is  Christ. 

The  use  made  of  the  psalm  by  St.  Peter  in  Ac 
234(-  is  thoroughly  analogous  to  his  use  of  Ps  16. 
Immediately  after  arguing  that  Ps  16,  with  its 
seeming  prophecy  of  the  resurrection,  could  not 
refer  to  David  because  he  '  both  died  and  was 
buried,'  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  argue  that  Ps  110 
must  also  be  referred  to  some  other  than  David, 
because  '  he  did  not  ascend  into  the  heavens. '  But 
in  truth  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is 
simply  a  pictorial  way  of  suggesting  an  idea  similar 
to  that  of  Ps  27,  where  a  historical  king  is  called 
the  son  of  God.  The  grandeur  of  the  phrase  '  sit- 
ting at  the  right  hand  of  God,'  the  contemplated 
completeness  of  the  king's  victory,  the  union  in 
his  person  of  the  offices  of  priest  and  king,  and  the 
mysteriousness  that  gathered  round  the  person 
and  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  all  combined 
to  make  the  Messianic  interpretation  easy  and  all 
but  inevitable. 

Ps  118.  With  this  psalm  as  with  Ps  8,  Jesus 
assumed  a  certain  familiarity  on  the  part  of  His 
audience  (Mt  2142  'Did  ye  never  read?  ).  His  use 
of  it  strongly  suggests,  though  perhaps  it  hardly 
compels,  the  belief  that  He  regarded  it  as  Mes- 
sianic. With  the  words,  '  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Ps  11826),  He 
was  acclaimed  by  the  multitudes  as  He  entered 
Jerusalem  (Mt  219- 15=Mk  ll9f-  =  Lk  19S8  =  Jn  1213), 
and  in  the  same  words  He  ends  His  lament  over 
Jerusalem  (Jit  2339).  The  saying  that  'the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  of 
the  corner'  (Ps  11822),  is  also  understood  to  find  its 
fulfilment  in  Him  (Mt  2142  =  Mk  1210f-  =  Lk  20"; 
cf.  Ac  4n,  1  P  2*-7).  In  the  psalm,  the  reference 
appears  to  be  to  Israel,  despised  yet  victorious ; 
but  as  the  career  of  Jesus  is  the  most  perfect  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  pictorially  expressed  in  the 
saying,  the  citation  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  psalm,  though  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  prediction.  Similarly,  '  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  is  more 
strikingly  appropriate  to  Jesus  than  even  to  the 
original  subject  of  the  psalm. 

6.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exe- 
getical  methods  and  the  Messianic  outlook  of  the 
early  Church  rendered  it  very  natural  that  they 
should  find  in  the  Psalter,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
OT,  predictions  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  or 
that  psalms  descriptive,  on  the  one  hand,  of  malig- 
nant persecution  and  agonized  suffering,  or  em- 
bodying, on  the  other  hand,  a  large  outlook  upon  a 
universal  dominion,  should  be  claimed  for  Him. 
Usually  there  is  an  appropriateness,  sometimes 
very  striking,  in  the  application  to  Him  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Psalter  which,  for  various  reasons, 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  with  any  plausibility  re- 
garded as  predictions  of  Him.  Often,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  psalm  can  be  regarded  as  Messianic  only 
by  ignoring  its  historical  background  (Ps  69),  or 
by  selecting  and  emphasizing  certain  verses  while 
ignoring  others  that  suggest  an  inadequate  or  un- 
worthy view  of  the  Messiah  (Ps  2).  There  are 
undoubtedly  in  the  Psalter  many  true  foreshadow- 
ings  of  Christ ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  it  is  in  its 
general  spirit  rather  than  in  its  isolated  expres- 
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sions  that  we  may  find  Him.  Of  course,  it  has 
been  commonly  urged  that  a  psalm  may  be  typi- 
cally Messianic  though  it  is  not  prophetic  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
interpret  literature  in  this  fashion.  Christ's  own 
use  of  the  Psalter  is  strikingly  different  from  the 
occasional  use  of  it,  e.g.,  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 
He  did  not  commend  His  Messiahship  after  the 
fashion  in  which  His  Apostles  sometimes  do. 
Profound  as  is  the  insight  with  which  they  often 
cite  and  apply  the  Psalter,  very  much  more  than 
the  Master  do  the  disciples  emphasize  the  letter, 
sometimes  even  the  letter  of  an  inadequate  trans- 
lation. From  His  use  of  it  we  learn  to  find  in  the 
Psalter  a  support  of  the  devotional  life  rather  than 
a  mainstay  or  Messianic  argument. 

Literature. — Binnie,  The  Psalms,  their  History,  Teaching, 
and  Use,  pp.  155-217;  Alexander,  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to 
Christ  and  Christianity  (BL,  1876) ;  Jennings  and  Lowe,  The 
Psalms,  with  Introductions  and  Critical  Notes,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  ; 
Kirkpatrick,  The  Psalms  (Cambridge  Bible),  Introduction,  ch. 
viii.  ;  Cheyne,  The  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms ;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Biblical  and  Literary  Essays,  pp.  139-193 ;  Briggs,  '  The  Psalms,' 
2  vols.  (ICC)  1906-7,  esp.  Introd.  p.  ciff.  Allusions  to  the 
Psalter  in  NT  are  collected  in  Alexander's  Witness  of  the 
Psalms,  pp.  257-264  ;  but  they  can  be  most  profitably  studied  in 
Toy,  Quotations  in  the  AT;  Hiihn,  Die  messianischen  Weissa- 
gungen,  2  Theil,  '  Die  Alttestamentlichen  Citate  und  Reminisc- 
enzen  ini  NT  ;  Dittmar,  Vetus  Testanientum  in  Novo. 

John  E.  M'Fadyen. 

PUBLICAN  (Gr.  Te\Jivr)s).— The  Roman  practice 
of  selling  to  the  highest  bidder  the  task  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes  and  dues  of  a  province  or  district  for 
a  definite  period  is  well  known.  The  persons  thus 
engaged  were  called publicani,  and  usually  belonged 
to  the  wealthy  equestrian  order.  They,  in  their 
turn,  employed  local  agents  to  get  in  the  revenues, 
who  were  also  called  publicani.  This  lower  class 
are  probably  the  men  referred  to  in  the  Gospels, 
wherever  they  belong  to  Judaea  (or  Samaria), 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  Zacchseus,  who  was 
apxi-Te\(bvris  of  Jericho  (Lk  192),  and  may  have  farmed 
the  revenues  of  that  important  commercial  centre 
on  his  own  account  (but  see  Ramsay  as  cited  below). 

In  Galilee  the  publicans  had  to  collect,  not  for 
the  Imperial  treasury  (as  in  Judjea),  but  for  Herod 
Antipas  the  tetrarch.  Such  an  official  was  St. 
Matthew  (Levi),  who  was  called  to  be  an  Apostle 
from  the  place  of  toll  {reKiivtov)  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  at  Capernaum  (Mt  99,  Mk  214, 
Lk  527).  And  in  his  house  afterwards  our  Lord 
met  many  other  publicans  of  the  tetrarchy  at  a 
great  entertainment. 

Whether  in  the  service  of  the  hated  Roman 
Emperor  or  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  in  com- 
plete subservience  to  him,  the  tax-gatherer  was 
most  unpopular  with  the  Jews ;  for,  apart  from 
the  obvious  liability  of  the  method  to  abuse,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  money  being  thus  raised  for  an 
alien  power  was  detestable  in  their  eyes.  And 
no  doubt  the  publicans  were  often  drawn  from  the 
lowest  ranks  in  consequence.  Hence  common  talk 
associated  them  not  only  with  the  Gentiles  (Mt 
1817),  but  with  harlots  (Mt  2131-22)  and  sinners  in 
general  (Mt  910-  "  ll19,  Mk  215- ,6,  Lk  53u  734  151). 

John  the  Baptist's  preaching  attracted  many 
publicans  to  him,  and  when  they  inquired  in  what 
they  must  mend  their  ways  after  being  baptized 
by  him,  his  answer  indicated  that  extortion  was 
their  besetting  danger,  as  we  should  expect  (Lk 

The  remarkable  effect  that  our  Lord's  ministry 
also  had  upon  these  men,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Matthew  and  Zaccha-us  (cf.  Lk  151),  is  not  to  be 
held  as  implying  that  He  laid  Himself  out  more 
for  them  than  for  other  sinners  who  realized  their 
need  of  Him  ;  nor  are  we  to  infer  that,  in  contrast- 
ing them  with  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  as  in  the 
well-known  parable  (Lk  18lllff-),  He  intended  to 
clear  their  character  altogether  from  current  pre- 


judices and  aspersions.  Extortion  and  oppression 
were  as  abhorrent  to  Him  in  the  one  class  as 
formalism  and  hypocrisy  were  in  the  other.  Both 
stood  equally  in  need  of  His  salvation  (Lk  19'°),  but 
without  a  consciousness  of  the  need  on  their  part 
His  salvation  could  not  take  effect. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  GJV3  i.  474  ff.  ;  Edersheim,  LT 
i.  514  ff.;  Ramsay,  'The  telonai  in  the  Gospels 'in  Hastings' 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  394b  ff.  ;  art.  '  Publican '  in  DB  and  in  the  JE. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 

PUBLISHING  (icnpiio-au,  fr.  KfyvZ,  •  a  herald  ').— 
It  is  a  principle  in  the  Divine  economy  for  God  to 
withdraw  Himself  from  the  perception  of  man, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  able  to  receive  a 
Divine  revelation  to  his  profit  (Is  4515  531,  Mt  76). 
It  is  not  that  God  is  unwilling  to  manifest  Himself, 
but  that  the  condemnation  for  rejecting  the  light 
is  so  great,  that  He  is  constantly  withdrawing  and 
veiling  Himself  from  men's  gaze  (Jn  1522).  Thus 
it  is  that  He  is  so  frequently  represented  as 
shrouded  in  cloud  (Ex  16w,  Lv  162,  Nu  ll25).  Thus 
Christ's  Divine  glory  at  the  Transfiguration  was 
veiled  in  a  bright  cloud  (Mt  175,  Mk  97,  Lk  9s4) ; 
thus,  too,  He  will  come  at  the  Last  Day  in  a  cloud 
(Lk  2127).  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  Gospels,  that  manifestation 
should  be  accompanied  by  concealment,  and  revela- 
tion connected  with  mystery.  Just  as  our  eyes 
cannot  see  where  all  is  dark,  nor  yet  again  in  a 
blaze  of  brightest  light,  but  as  a  blending  of  the 
two  is  necessary  for  physical  vision,  so  is  the  law 
in  the  spiritual  life.  Complete  darkness  would 
leave  us  hopeless ;  a  blaze  of  Divine  glory  would 
blind  our  spiritual  faculties. 

Christ's  childhood  was  wrapped  in  concealment. 
Only  one  incident  is  recorded  about  that  period  in 
the  Gospels,  and  that  one  shows  that  His  mother 
did  not  then  understand  Him  (Lk  248ff-).  Christ 
was  always  veiling  Himself  throughout  His  minis- 
try. He  did  not  publish  abroad  the  truths  of  His 
Kingdom  indiscriminately.  His  use  of  parables 
was  to  avoid  the  casting  of  pearls  before  swine. 
His  sayings  were  to  a  great  extent  allegorical. 
Such  expressions  as  'leaven'  for  'doctrine'  (Mt 
166-llf-|l),  'sleep'  for  'death'  (Mt  924 1|  Jn  ll11), 
cutting  off'  the  right  hand  (Mt  530  188  ||),  the  dead 
burying  their  dead  (Mt  822  ||),  the  buying  of  swords 
(Lk  2236),  the  undying  worm  (Mk  944- 46-  48),  were 
not,  of  course,  intended  to  be  understood  literally. 
All  this  seems  to  be  due  to  His  wish  to  spare  the 
greater  condemnation  which  would  follow  upon  the 
greater  revelation.  Persons  and  cities  who  received 
the  latter  without  profiting  by  it  are  specially  de- 
nounced (Mt  ll23,  Lk  1015).  In  the  explanation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  a  special  condition  of 
fertility  was  the  right  understanding.  '  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear'  (Mt  139).  It  was 
a  spiritual  and  not  an  intellectual  perception  that 
was  required,  one  that  depended  on  the  state  of 
the  heart  and  not  on  the  shrewdness  of  the  mind 
(Mt  ll25,  Lk  1021).  Christ  taught  people  as  they 
were  able  to  hear  (Mk  433,  cf.  Jn  1612).  He  did  not 
force  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  He  explained  the 
meaning  of  His  parables  to  His  disciples  in  private 
(Mk  4M).  Towards  the  end  of  His  ministry  He 
dispensed  with  parables  in  speaking  to  them  (Jn 
1625,  -9).     The  time  for  concealment  was  past. 

The  same  principle  is  observable  with  regard  to 
Christ's  miracles.  They  were  worked  only  on  those 
who  had  faith  (Mk  923).  In  Capernaum  He  did 
not  do  many  mighty  works,  because  of  their  un- 
belief. The  crowd  of  mourners  are  excluded  at 
Jairus'  house  because  they  laughed  Him  to  scorn 
(Mk  '540  ||).  The  post-Resurrection  appearances 
were  not  given  indiscriminately,  but  to  witnesses 
chosen  before,  who  had  shared  the  intimacy  of 
temptation  and  suffering.  Thus  it  was  that  after 
the  performance  of  so  many  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
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the  recipients  of  healing  grace  were  told  not  to 
publish  the  news  abroad.  It  would  only  provoke 
calumny  or  misrepresentation.  The  Pharisees  were 
not  influenced  favourably  by  the  miracles  which 
they  saw  (Mt  12",  Mk  35t\.  Jn  518  1039  ll47,  Lk  611)  or 
heard  of.  It  was  only  increasing  their  condemna- 
tion to  publish  the  accounts  abroad. 

But  it  was  especially  in  the  healing  of  demoniacs 
that  the  principle  received  illustration  (Mt  934  1224). 
The  evil  spirits  are  anxious  to  publish  Christ's 
Divinity.  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  There 
was  evidently  something  repulsive  to  Christ  in  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  demons  unaccompanied 
by  love  and  reverence  (Ja  219).  Human  beings, 
having  this  knowledge  without  corresponding 
affection,  would  become  like  the  demons,  with 
hardened  hearts.  It  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  so  severely  denounced  (Mt  1231). 
This  was  the  reason  for  Christ's  manifestation  of 
Himself  to  His  disciples  and  not  to  the  world  (Jn 
1422).  They  had  shown  the  requisite  spirit  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Cross.     They  had  ears  to  hear. 

We  see,  then,  that  it  was  not  Christ's  object  to 
reveal  Himself  to  every  one  indiscriminately,  but 
to  those  only  who  had  a  desire  for  that  know- 
ledge, together  with  love  and  reverence.  The 
training  of  such  recipients  was  gentle  and  gradual. 
Manifestation  to  the  hardened  brought  with  it 
only  condemnation.  Concealment  implied  mercy. 
As  man  had  deliberately  put  forth  his  hand  and 
tasted  of  the  forbidden  tree,  so  must  he  show  by 
his  deliberate  action  that  he  wished  to  taste  of  the 
tree  of  life,  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His 
Son  revealed  in  the  Incarnation  (Jn  173). 

But  while  we  observe  in  our  Lord's  ministry 
this  principle  of  reserve  with  regard  both  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  truth  about  His 
own  Person,  He  never  concealed,  or  wished  His 
disciples  to  conceal,  the  saving  message  of  the 
gospel.  The  gospel  was  to  be  '  published  among 
all  nations'  (Mk  1310,  RV  'preached').  The  vb. 
Krjpijcrcni},  which  is  used  to  denote  a  publication  such 
as  Jesus  forbade  of  His  miraculous  cures  (Mk  l46 
Is6),  is  the  same  word  as  is  constantly  employed 
with  reference  to  His  own  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  (Mt  423  etc.)  and  His  instruction  to  His 
disciples  to  proclaim  it  (Mt  107,  Mk  314,  Lk  92  etc.). 
When  KTjpijcraa)  is  used,  however,  in  this  specific 
sense,  it  is  almost  invariably  rendered  '  preach '  in 
EV  In  Mk  1310,  as  noted  above,  RV  has  sub- 
stituted '  preach '  for  '  publish '  of  A  V  See,  further, 
Preaching,  Revelation. 

Literature. — Isaac  Williams,  The  Study  of  the  Gospels ;  cf. 
also,  on  the  confession  of  Christ's  claims  by  demoniacs,  J.  Weiss, 
Das  nlteste  Evangelium  ;  and  artt.  by  W.  Wrede  ('  Zur  Messias- 
erkenntnis  der  Damonen'),  and  B.  W.  Bacon  ('The  Markan 
Theory  of  Demonic  Recognition  of  the  Christ')  in  ZNTW,  1904, 
p.  169ff.,  and  1905,  p.  153 ft. 

C.  H.  Prichard  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 
PUNISHMENT.— 1.  God's  punishment  of  sin.— 

For  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  sin,  see  Atone- 
ment :  the  present  article  is  concerned  only  with 
the  punishment  of  men.  The  Gospel  teaching  on 
this  important  subject  can  be  briefly  summarized 
in  a  few  paragraphs  : 

(a)  The  fact  of  punishment. — This  fact  is  involved 
in  certain  explicit  statements  of  our  Lord  Himself 
(Mt  1341- 4-  2546,  Jn  152-6),  and  clearly  suggested  in 
more  than  one  of  His  parables  (Mk  129,  Mt  1330 
2213- I4,  Lk  139- 22ff-)-  It  is  further  implied  both  in 
the  recognition  of  God's  wrath  upon  men  (Jn  336) 
and  of  a  consequent  difference  in  their  destinies 
(Mt  1341-43  2546,  Jn  529),  and  in  frequent  references 
to  Gehenna  (Mt  529  1028,  Mk  943"48,  Lk  125)  or 
to  the  place  of  outer  darkness  (Mt  812  2213  2530). 
So  serious  may  this  punishment  be,  that  death 
would  be  a  preferable  alternative  (Mk  942) ;  and, 
unrestricted  to  individual  transgressors,  it  may 
fall  also  both  upon  cities  (Mt  1015  ll21  2338)  and 


upon  nations  (Mt  2143- 44  2335- 38).  The  principle  of 
punishment  was  illustrated  in  our  Lord's  action 
(Mk  ll12ff- 15ff-  ||)  as  well  as  inculcated  in  His  words. 

(b)  The  expression  of  punishment. — God's  punish- 
ment of  men  for  sin,  the  fact  of  which  is  thus  recog- 
nized by  the  Gospels,  finds  expression  in  different 
ways,  (a)  Our  Lord  seems  to  hint  that  even  in 
the  conditions  of  a  man's  present  life  the  penalty 
of  sin  may  sometimes  be  perceived.  At  least 
it  would  appear  that  in  certain  cases  He  allows 
that  a  connexion  exists  between  sin  and  physical 
sickness  (Mk  210- "  ||  Jn  514).  Nowhere,  however, 
does  He  approve  the  view,  which  emerges  in 
the  OT,  that  a  similar  explanation  accounts  for 
the  presence  in  the  world  of  human  sorrow.  (On 
the  contrary,  sorrow  even  becomes,  in  His  esteem, 
a  ground  for  rejoicing  [Mt  54-10"12]).  Apart  from 
these  vague  suggestions  of  a  physical  penalty,  the 
Gospels  recognize  both  a  present  and  a  future 
punishment  of  sin.  (/3)  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
a  man's  judgment,  and  hence  his  punishment,  is 
immediate.  And  not  only  is  this  true  in  that  his 
sin  involves  remorse  (Mt  2675  274-  6,  Mk  616),  but 
also  because  his  very  attitude  to  Christ  automati- 
cally enriches  his  personality  or  issues  in  its  im- 
poverishment ( Jn  318- 19  91-  u- 12,  Mt  2528-  29,  cf .  Lk  234). 
(7)  There  is  a  second  sense  in  which  a  man's 
judgment  lies  in  the  future  (Mt  1341"43  2531lr-  and 
frequently).  A  discussion  of  the  punishment  re- 
sulting from  that  judgment  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article,  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  separate  study  on 
Eternal  Punishment.  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
observe  that,  whatever  be  its  accidents,  the  essence 
of  punishment  will  consist  in  banishment  from  the 
presence  of  Christ  (Mt  7s3  2541) ;  and  that  it  will  be 
marked  by  varying  degrees  of  severity  (Mk  1240, 
Mt  1015  IP2- ;4,  Lk  1248),  each  of  us  by  his  own  use 
of  opportunity  providing  his  own  criterion  (Mt  57 

71.  2   ,033)   Mk  424)_ 

(c)  The  aim  of  punishment. — Punishment  may  be 
conceived  as  either  disciplinary  or  retributive  in 
its  purpose.  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  all  probability 
with  deliberate  intent,  made  no  unmistakable 
pronouncement  on  the  meaning  of  the  doom  of 
the  rejected.  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to 
deduce  from  His  words  certain  general  considera- 
tions bearing  more  or  less  closely  on  the  end  that 
punishment  has  in  view,  (a)  On  the  one  hand,  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospels  confirms  the  verdict  of  our 
own  moral  sense,  that  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  a  sinner's  recovery,  the  reformatory  element 
must  at  least  be  prominent  in  the  transaction. 
Inasmuch  as  judgment  is  self-acting  (Jn  319  1231),  it 
inevitably  accompanies  God's  gift  of  His  Son  (Jn 
318 ;  see  Westcott,  in  loc.) ;  yet  we  are  specifically 
taught  that  not  judgment  but  salvation  is  God's 
deepest  thought  for  mankind  (Jn  317 ;  so  Mt  1814, 
Jn  639  811,  Lk  15,  cf.  also  Jn  524).  It  is  in  keeping 
with  this  that  of  the  two  words  denoting  '  punish- 
ment,' k6\o.o-is  and  n/nupia,  distinguished  in  classical 
Greek  as  respectively  remedial  and  penal  in  their 
purpose  (so  Plato;  see  Trench,  Syn.  §  vii.),  it  is 
the  former  that  is  preserved  in  the  report  of 
Christ's  teaching  (Mt  2546).  That  the  classical 
shade  of  meaning  is  retained  in  the  NT  is  signified 
by  the  suggestive  use  of  Ko\d{e<r6cu  in  2  P  29,  where 
the  punishment  precedes  judgment,  and  therefore 
could  scarcely  yet  be  retributive.  (/3)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  in  which  Christ  refers  to 
punishment  (e.g.  Mt  1835,  Lk  2047  etc.)  would  seem 
to  forbid  us  to  reduce  it  to  the  mere  equivalent  of 
discipline ;  and  He  Himself,  in  speaking  of  sin 
that  has  no  forgiveness  (Mk  328  ||,  cf.  Mk  1421 
and  1  Jn  516),  distinctly  implies  a  punishment  that 
is  retributive  in  character.  The  proportion  in 
which  these  two  elements  in  the  Divine  punish- 
ment of  men  are  combined,  is  beyond  our  know- 
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ledge.  Human  analogies  can  merely  give  us  vague 
hints,  every  analogy  being  to  some  degree  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  to  the  same  degree  mislead- 
ing. Instead  of  seeking  to  dogmatize  on  what 
does  not  at  present  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our 
understanding,  it  would  seem  wise  to  confine  our 
conclusions  to  two  broad  principles  : 

(i.)  The  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  such  as  Love 
can  inflict.  If  God  is  Love  (1  Jn  48- 10),  there  can 
be  no  act  of  His  which  is  not  an  expression  of  His 
nature.  Sometimes  Love  reveals  itself  as  tender- 
ness. Sometimes  it  reveals  itself  as  wrath  (cf.  the 
striking  sequence  of  verses  in  Mt  10-8- 29  and  2113- 14) ; 
for  if  sin  is  more  than  a  fiction,  the  measure 
of  God's  love  for  the  sinner  will  determine  the 
severity  of  His  anger  against  his  sin.  Indeed,  the 
surest  proof  of  the  punishment  of  sin  is  to  be  found 
in  the  love  of  God.  It  is  only  something  less  than 
love  that  would  palliate  evil  in  the  life  of  the 
loved  one.  If,  therefore,  punishment  is  an  ex- 
pression of  Love,  it  will  contain  the  elements  of 
discipline  and  retribution  in  such  proportion  as 
Love  demands.  What  that  proportion  is  we  can- 
not say  :  we  must  be  content  to  leave  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  Perfect  Love. 

(ii.)  Hence,  too,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of 
punishment  will  be  such  as  Love  requires.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  soon  as  a 
sinner  becomes  forgivable,  the  retributive  aspect 
of  punishment  is  at  an  end,  and  discipline  alone 
remains ;  and  that  when  discipline  has  utterly 
failed  to  reclaim  a  man,  it  in  its  turn  must  give 
place  to  simple  retribution.  Of  the  precise  point 
at  which  either  crisis  is  reached  we  have  no  know- 
ledge. In  one  place  our  Lord  appears  to  hint  that 
it  may  be  beyond  the  grave  (Mt  1232),  but,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  He  gave  no  clear  guidance  in 
the  matter.  Again,  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  Perfect  Love.  (On  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  punishment,  see  Moberly's 
valuable  chapter  in  Atonement  and  Personality, 
ch.  i.) 

2.  Forms  of  human  punishment. — (a)  Among 
punishments  mentioned  as  of  general  imposition 
are  several  which  demand  no  detailed  treatment. 
Such  are  decapitation  (Mk  627,  Mt  1410),  drowning 
(Mk  942,  Mt  186),  incarceration  (Mk  617,  Mt  525  1836, 
Lk  2319),  and  bunging  (Mt  275),  inflicted,  according 
to  Jewish  custom,  only  for  idolatry  or  blasphemy, 
and  then  only  after  the  victim  had  already  been 
put  to  death  in  some  other  way  (Edersheim,  LT 
ii.  584).  With  these,  too,  may  be  classed  the  less 
familiar  penalties  of  precipitation  (attempted  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord,  Lk  429)  and  of  mutilation 
{diXoTOfieiv,  Mt  2451,  Lk  1246).  Stoning  (Lk  206,  Jn 
85,  cf.  Mt  2144  |]  and  Mt  2335 1|)  was  imposed  for 
many  offences,  including  the  unchastity  of  a 
betrothed  maiden,  idolatry,  and  blasphemy.  On 
one  occasion  the  Jews  sought  to  inflict  it  on  our 
Lord  Himself  (Jn  1031).  See  art.  Stoning.  For 
excommunication,  see  art.  s.v. 

(b)  The  two  prominent  forms  of  human  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  Jesus  were  those  of  scourging 
and  crucifixion.  Scourging,  used  among  the  Jews 
as  a  penalty  for  debt  (Mt  1834)  or  for  offences 
of  a  religious  character  (Mt  1017  2334),  was  also  the 
customary  precursor  to  Roman  crucifixion.  The 
Roman  scourge  was  of  leather  thongs,  weighted  with 
bone  or  some  form  of  metal.  The  victim's  suffer- 
ing was  so  intense  that  it  frequently  led  to  death 
before  the  capital  sentence  proper  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  According  to  His  own  prophecy  (Mk 
1034,  Mt  2019,  Lk  1833),  our  Lord  was  subjected  to 
this  cruel  instrument  of  torture  (Mk  1515,  Mt  2726, 
Jn  191).  It  was  inflicted  by  Pilate  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  satisfy  the  passion  of  the  Jews  and 
render  the  crucifixion  unnecessary  (Lk  2322 ;  see 
Westcott  on  Jn  191).     For  the  details  of  our  Lord's 


crucifixion  (Mk  1522  ||,  cf.  Gal  310-23)  and  their  signi- 
ficance the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  article 
under  that  heading.  Christ  foretold  this  form  ol 
death  for  other  witnesses  to  truth  (Mt  23s4,  and 
probably  Jn  2118)  as  well  as  for  Himself  (Mt  20IS 
262,  Lk  247,  Jn  1232-  33).  H.  BlSSEKEE. 

PURIFICATION  (1.  Kadapicrixbi :  of  washings  be- 
fore and  after  meals,  Jn  28 ;  of  baptism,  a  symbol 
of  moral  cleansing,  325 ;  of  the  Levitical  purifica- 
tion of  women  after  childbirth,  Lk  222  ;  of  cleansing 
of  lepers,  Mk  l44,  Lk  514.  2.  panna/MS :  of  cleansing 
of  vessels,  Mk  78). — From  the  time  of  the  Exile 
onwards,  the  interest  of  the  Jew  had  largely 
centred  around  ritual  observance,  conditioned,  to 
begin  with,  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
separateness  of  the  Remnant  that  remained.  These 
observances,  so  far  as  they  concerned  purification, 
had  two  main  sources  of  origin.  Some  must  have 
dated  from  a  prehistoric  period  when  religion  had 
but  little  to  do  with  ethics,  and  concerned  itself 
rather  with  maintaining  the  favour  of  a  deity, 
thought  of  as  arbitrary,  by  avoiding  practices  that 
might  trench  upon  his  holiness.  Other  observances, 
of  later  date,  may  have  had  their  origin  in  sanitary 
requirements.  The  result,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  was  that  Jewish  life  became  completely 
fettered  by  these  ordinances,  written  and  oral. 
When  Christ  came  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
captives,  He  could  not  avoid  running  counter  in 
many  respects  to  the  regulations  dealing  with 
purification.  See  art.  PURITY.  The  various  cere- 
monies of  purification  referred  to  in  the  Gospels 
are  these  : 

1.  In  case  of  leprosy  (Mk  l44,  Lk  514,  Mt  82,  Lk 
1711"19). — The  uncleanness  of  the  leper  seems  to 
have  been  due  not  to  the  fear  of  contagion,  for 
contagious  diseases  were  not,  generally  speaking, 
regarded  as  unclean,  but  to  the  repulsive  appearance 
of  this  particular  disease.  Leprosy  (wh.  see)  was 
counted  to  be  a  special  scourge ;  and  the  leper 
was,  like  the  madman,  supposed  to  be  smitten  of 
God.  This  distinctiveness  of  leprosy  in  the  view 
of  the  priest  is  shown  by  the  word  used  of  its 
removal.  Almost  invariably  its  cleansing  is  de- 
noted by  the  word  Kadaplfriv.  The  exception  to 
this  is  in  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  Ten 
Lepers  (Lk  1715),  where  the  word  laadcu  is  used  ;  but 
this  exception  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  narrative  is  dealing  with  Samaritans,  who 
were  regarded  as  being  an  alien  people.  The 
regulations  for  the  purification  of  leprosy  had  two 
parts  (Lv  141"32).  In  the  first  ceremony,  on  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  leper  was  admitted  to 
the  camp,  though  not  to  his  tent,  two  living  birds 
were  taken.  One  was  killed  over  an  earthenware 
vessel  filled  with  'living'  (spring)  water,  in  such 
manner  that  the  blood  dropped  into  the  vessel. 
The  other  bird,  along  with  cedar  wood,  scarlet, 
and  hyssop,  was  then  dipped  into  the  blood-stained 
water,  and  the  leper  was  sprinkled  with  it  seven 
times.  The  bird  was  then  released  '  into  the  open 
field,'  and  was  supposed  to  fly  away  with  the 
leprosy,  the  blood -brotherhood  between  the  leper 
and  the  bird  being  established  by  the  immersion 
of  the  bird  in  the  water. 

The  ceremony  is  akin  to  that  of  the  laying  of  the  sins  of  the 
people  upon  the  head  of  the  scapegoat,  which  was  then  sent 
away  into  the  wilderness  (Lv  1G-1).  By  a  similar  ceremony,  an 
Arab  widow  who  is  about  to  remarry  makes  a  bird  fly  away  with 
the  uncleanness  of  her  widowhood  (W.  R.  Smith,  JtS2  422,  447). 

The  second  part  of  the  ceremony  took  place 
eight  days  after  the  first  part.  Probably  the  ob- 
ject of  the  interval  was  to  ensure  an  additional 
period  of  quarantine  in  which  it  might  be  seen 
whether  the  cure  had  been  effective.  If  the  leper 
were  in  good  circumstances,  he  offered  two  he- 
lambs  and  was  anointed  by  the  priest  with  blood 
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and  oil.  If  the  sufferer  were  poor,  he  could  offer, 
in  place  of  two  lambs,  one  lamb  and  two  turtle- 
doves, or  two  small  pigeons.  Our  Lord  did  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  offerings  for  purifica- 
tion of  leprosy  (Mk  l44,  Lk  514,  Mt  84). 

2.  In  connexion  with  food  (Mk  71"23,  Mt  151"20,  Jn 
26  325).—  The  particular  ritual  connected  with  the 
ceremonial  washing  of  hands  affected  Jewish  life 
many  times  a  day.  Of  the  six  books  of  the 
Mishna,  the  longest  (Toharoth)  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  purification,  and  thirty  chapters  of 
this  book  deal  with  the  cleansing  of  vessels.  Even 
if  the  hands  were  already  ceremonially  clean,  they 
had  to  be  washed  before  a  meal.  A  washing  of 
the  hands  between  the  courses,  as  also  a  washing 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  was  practised  fre- 
quently ;  but  this  custom  may  have  had  its  origin 
in  obvious  convenience,  and  not  in  any  striving 
after  ritual  cleanliness  (2  K  3U).  In  the  ceremony 
itself,  the  hands  were  held  over  a  basin  while 
water  was  poured  over  them.  The  water  was 
allowed  to  run  down  to  the  wrist  (?  Mk  7s,  see 
Swete's  note).  Such  was  the  ritual  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  meal.  But  if  holy  or  sacrificial  food 
was  to  be  partaken  of,  the  hands  had  to  be  com- 
pletely immersed  in  the  water.  If  the  hands  were 
ceremonially  unclean,  there  had  to  be  two  wash- 
ings. In  the  first,  the  fingers  were  elevated  and 
the  water  was  allowed  to  run  down  to  the  wrist. 
In  the  second,  the  finger  tips  were  depressed,  so 
that  the  water  might  run  from  the  wrist  down- 
ward, and  might  thus  carry  off  the  water  that  had, 
on  the  first  washing,  contracted  the  defilement  of 
the  hands.  The  water  to  be  used  in  ceremonial 
washing  was  kept  from  possible  defilement  by 
being  kept  in  large  jars  (vSpiai,  Jn  26).  The  vessel 
by  which  the  water  was  drawn  from  these  jars 
had  to  contain  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  log,  i.e. 
a  measure  equal  to  one  and  a  half  ■  eggshells ' 
(Edersheim,  LT  ii.  9 ft'.). 

3.  Before  the  Passover  (Jn  ll55  1828).— If  the 
Jews  were  so  particular  to  ensure  ceremonial 
purity  before  an  ordinary  meal,  they  insisted  on 
absolute  ritual  purity  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  (Lv  720-  21).  The  reason  that  kept  Christ's 
accusers  from  following  Him  into  the  judgment- 
hall  (Jn  IS'-'8)  may  have  been  simply  the  fear  of  the 
defilement  they  would  incur  by  entering  a  heathen 
house.  But  it  is  still  more  likely  that  they  re- 
mained outside  for  fear  that  the  judgment-hall 
might  contain  somewhere  within  its  walls  a  por- 
tion of  leaven.  The  exclusion  of  leaven  from  all 
sacrifices  ottered  to  Jehovah  was  a  very  early 
custom  (Ex  2318  3425),  and  must  have  been  due  to 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  association  of  any  form  of 
corruption  with  the  Feast.  This  seems  all  the  more 
clear,  when  it  is  noticed  that  the  exclusion  of  leaven 
is  associated  with  the  command  that  no  fat  or  flesh 
shall  remain  over  till  the  morning.  The  efficacy  of 
the  sacrifice  lay  in  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
victim  ;  thus  everything  of  the  nature  of  putre- 
faction had  to  be  avoided.  For  this  reason,  milk, 
the  commonest  of  foods  in  the  East,  had  no  place 
in  Hebrew  sacrifice  (W   R.  Smith,  RS2  220). 

4.  After  childbirth  (Lk  222).— That  childbirth 
renders  a  woman  unclean  is  an  almost  universal 
belief  among  primitive  peoples.  Among  some 
Arab  tribes  it  was  customary  to  build  a  hut  out- 
side the  camp,  where  the  woman  had  to  stay  for  a 
time  (Hastings'  DB  iv.  828b ;  Wellhausen,  Beste2, 
170).  The  Priestly  Code  recognized  two  degrees 
of  uncleanness  (Lv  12).  After  the  birth  of  a  boy, 
the  mother  was  to  be  counted  unclean,  as  in  men- 
struation, for  a  week,  and  was  to  continue  '  in  the 
blood  of  her  purifying '  for  33  days  longer,  during 
which  she  could  touch  no  hallowed  thing  nor  come 
into  the  sanctuary.  She  was  thus  unclean,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  for  40  days.     But  if  the 


child  were  a  girl,  both  periods  of  uncleanness  were 
doubled.  At  the  expiry  of  the  40,  or  of  the  80, 
days,  the  mother  offered  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
for  a  burnt-ottering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a 
turtle-dove  for  a  sin-offering.  But  if  she  were 
poor  (as  was  Mary,  Lk  224),  she  could  substitute 
for  the  lamb  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove. 

5.  Graves  as  causes  of  defilement  are  referred  to 
in  Mt  23a7,  Lk  ll44  (cf.  Tomb). 

R.  Bruce  Taylor. 

PURIM. — A  feast  of  the  Jews  occurring  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar,  one  month  before 
the  Passover.  It  had  only  the  slightest  religious 
character,  and  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  holiuay. 

The  Book  of  Esther  purports  to  give  the  origin  of  Purini  in 
the  feast  kept  by  the  Jews  when  the  afflictions  that  threatened 
them  through  Haman  were  turned  into  joy  and  blessing.  Tins 
explanation  is  now  generally  regarded  as  fanciful,  in  pint 
because  of  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the  narrative  in 
Esther  and  the  lack  of  historical  evidence  for  its  truthfulness, 
and  in  part  because  of  the  impossibility  of  verifying  in  Persian 
the  meaning  of  the  word  purim  ( = '  lot '),  upon  which  the  con- 
nexion rests. 

Several  different  theories  have  been  held  of  its  origin.  (1)  The 
outgrowth  of  the  Nicanor  festival  kept  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  over  that  general  in  B.C.  161.  (2)  Derived 
from  a  New  Year's  festival  of  Parthian  origin.  (3)  A  Persian 
spring  festival.  (4)  Connected  with  the  Persian  Furdiyun, 
festival  of  the  dead.  (5)  The  Greek  Pithoigia,  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  Vinalia.  (6)  Others  most  recently  (Zimmern, 
Jensen,  Meissner,  Wildeboer)  derive  it  from  a  Babylonian  New 
Year's  festival,  and  make  Mordecai  the  same  as  Marduk,  and 
Esther = the  goddess  Ishtar. 

The  feast  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  NT,  but 
is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  '  feast  of  the  Jews '  of 
Jn  51.  If  so,  this  Gospel  mentions  three  Passovers 
during  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (213  64  121),  and  His 
ministry  thus  extends,  according  to  Jn.,  over  two 
and  a  half  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  alter- 
native view  is  held,  that  51  is  a  Passover  feast, 
there  are  four  mentioned,  and  the  ministry,  accord- 
ing to  Jn.,  extends  over  three  and  a  half  years. 
Before  either  figure  can  be  assumed  as  giving  the 
correct  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  accounts 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  subjected  to  criticism 
in  connexion  with  those  of  the  Synoptics.  See  artt. 
Dates,  Feasts,  Ministry.  O.  H.  Gates. 

PURITY. — To  form  a  clear  conception  of  purity 
in  its  Christian  sense  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
for  two  reasons.  Historically,  the  idea  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  and  the  terms  by  which  it  has 
been  expressed  have  been  applied  to  very  different 
qualities,  which  to-day  we  should  classify  as 
physical,  ceremonial,  and  moral  purity, — qualities 
which  have  nothing  necessarily  in  common.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  idea  in  its  highest  signifi- 
cance be  considered,  it  is  singularly  elusive,  and 
therefore  exact  treatment  is  hardly  practicable. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  meet  these  two  difficulties 
separately,  and  therefore  to  subdivide  the  subject. 

1.  In  the  Jewish  world,  wherein  Christianity 
arose,  purity  occupied  a  commanding  position. 
Since  the  return  from  the  Exile,  and  especially 
since  the  reconstruction  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
there  had  been  a  strenuous  and  sustained  endea- 
vour to  secure  the  purity  of  both  the  national  and 
the  individual  life  by  means  of  thejealous  exclu- 
sion of  all  that  could  cause  impurity.  The  Law 
laid  down  in  detail  the  requirements  of  '  clean '  and 
'  unclean,'  alike  in  matters  of  worship,  of  food  and 
conduct,  and  of  relations  with  the  heathen  world. 
Purity  of  descent  in  Israel  also  involved  great 
insistence  on  genealogical  records.  And  all  these 
questions  had  received  further  elaboration  at  the 
hands  of  the  later  scribes.  In  this  way  the  idea 
of  purity  had  become  increasingly  artificial  and 
external ;  till  at  last  it  became  an  obsession  which 
went  far  to  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  life,  and  to 
obscure  the  positive  aspects  of  virtue  and  religion 
(cf.  Ac  1510,  Col  2:»-23).     It  follows  that  in  most  of 
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the  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which  purity  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  this  current  conception  of  it  which  is 
referred  to  ;  a  conception  which  was  almost  entirely 
negative,  and  was  mainly  ceremonial,  though  not 
without  confused  intermixture  of  elements  which 
were  strictly  physical,  and  others  which  were  really 
spiritual. 

There  are  two  groups  of  words  by  which  purity  is  expressed, 
alike  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  English  NT,  though  these  do  not 
answer  strictly  each  to  each.  In  the  Greek  the  first  group 
consists  of  xxtixpos,  xctHxpitu,  xac6txpi<rfj.os  (frequently) ;  xxUxtpcn, 
htxxxbxpt^ai  (twice  each)  ;  xxUxporviS,  xxDxpfx.x,  vipix>*.tla.p[j.a.  (once 
each) ;  and  xxxllxpro;,  axaVxp<rix.  In  the  English  (RV)  these 
are  most  often  rendered  by  '  clean,'  '  cleanse,'  etc. ;  but  often  by 
'  pure,'  '  purify,'  etc.  The  other  group  consists  of  £}-»«,  xyvi&, 
kyvitru.1.-,,  kyti-ry,;,  xyvtx,  which  are  found  less  frequently,  and 
which  in  the  EV  are  always  rendered  by  'pure,'  'purify,'  etc., 
never  by  '  clean,'  '  cleanse,'  or  the  like.  The  failure  of  the  EV 
to  distinguish  these  terms  is,  however,  of  no  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  Greek  words  themselves  appear  to  be  used  as 
completely  equivalent.  This  appears  well  in  He  9^  xyixZu  rpi; 
.  .  xxOxporvirx ;  in  the  parallel  use  of  xl  y^uip-zt  rod  xxHxpifffj.au 
(Lk  222)  and  xi  ti/tipxi  iov  it.yvuriA.eZ  (Ac  2126)  ;  and  in  the  use  of 
xxOxpio-uis  twice  (2t>  3a5)  and  of  xyniaj  once  (ll55)  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  to  stand  indifferently  for  the  customary  purifying  of  the 
Jews.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  notice  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  mentioned  instance,  the  second  group  of 
words  is  never  met  with  in  the  Gospels.  (For  use  of  xoivim  in 
the  sense  of  making  impure,  see  below). 

The  important  point  is  to  observe  how  Christ 
altered  the  significance  of  Ka$ap6s  and  its  cognates, 
correcting  and  deepening  the  idea  of  purity  which 
they  served  to  express.  Often  He  used  these  terms 
in  the  senses  which  they  currently  bore.  He  em- 
ployed them  in  connexion  with  physical  disease  : 
'The  lepers  are  cleansed'  (Mt  ll5,  cf.  Lk  1717,  Mk 
l41) ;  and  of  the  vine  in  a  figure  where  more  is 
symbolized  by  the  want  of  physical  vigour  (Jn  15-). 
He  spoke  also  of  '  unclean  spirits '  when  treating 
those  'possessed'  (Mt  1243,  Mk  58).  But  His  char- 
acteristic habit  was  to  look  below  the  outward  and 
visible  evidences  of  purity  and  impurity,  whether 
these  were  physical  or  ceremonial,  to  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  the  heart.  The  leading  instance  is  Mk 
714-23  -  Nothing  from  without  the  man  going  into 
him  can  defile  (SvvaTcu  KoivQo-ai)  him.  .  .  These 
evil  things  proceed  from  within  and  defile  the 
man.'  Here  the  Evangelist  expressly  notes  that 
the  saying  'makes  all  foods  clean.'  And  other 
passages  show  the  same  teaching  if  less  fully  ex- 
pressed :  e.g.  the  Pharisees  are  denounced  for  their 
hypocrisy  in  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter  while  inwardly  full  of  extortion  and  excess, 
whereas  practical  love  shown  in  alms  would  have 
made  all  clean  to  them  (Mt  2325- 26,  cf.  Lk  ll41); 
and  they  are  also  condemned  for  being  '  like  whited 
sepulchres,  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  unclean- 
ness,'  which  is  defined  as  '  hypocrisy  and  iniquity ' 
(Mt  2327-  28).  So  He  gave  His  blessing  to  the  '  pure 
in  heart'  (58),  setting  the  ideal  of  purity  which  He 
would  have  His  followers  share  with  Him.  And 
that  this  is  to  be  understood  in  no  negative  sense  is 
made  very  plain  by  Christ's  teaching  elsewhere. 
In  Jn  131"11  the  practice  of  the  Lord's  own  humility 
is  taught  as  the  means  of  purity  in  His  followers  : 
in  153  He  says,  '  Ye  are  clean  because  of  the  word 
that  I  have  spoken  unto  you,'  with  which  should  be 
compared  St.  Peter's  words,  '  cleansing  their  hearts 
by  faith'  (Ac  159) ;  while  in  Lk  ll24"-6  ||  it  is  ex- 
pressly taught  that  a  merely  negative  purity  of 
heart,  due  to  the  extrusion  or  exclusion  of  evil,  is 
hopeless,  and  '  the  last  state  of  that  man  becometh 
worse  than  the  first.' 

It  is  in  the  fullest  accordance  with  Christ's 
habitual  standpoint  and  with  His  teaching  else- 
where that  He  adopted  baptism,  which  had  long 
been  a  symbolic  and  ceremonial  rite  of  purification 
in  Judaism,  as  a  fundamental  ordinance  for  His 
followers  ;  but  it  is  equally  in  character  with  His 
mind  and  teaching  that  in  the  place  of  its  old  nega- 
tive significance  He  gave  it  a  new  and  positive 
meaning,  by  making  it  baptism  into  the  Divine 


Name  He  had  revealed,  and  into  the  practical 
observance  of  His  commands,  and  the  enduring 
possession  of  His  Spirit  (Mt  2819-  2U).  The  reference 
of  Christian  baptism  is  thus  far  less  to  the  past— 
which  it  was  in  Jewish  usage — than  to  the  future  ; 
to  the  life,  i.e.,  to  be  found  and  shared  in  the  '  true 
Israel  of  God.' 

2.  But  when  the  lesson  has  been  learnt  that 
purity  can  never  consist  in  externals  or  negations, 
but  must  be  a  positive  characteristic  of  the  heart  or 
inner  man,  there  still  remains  the  harder  question, 
Wherein  does  such  purity  consist  ?  This  has  often 
been  discussed  by  moralists,  and  it  is  curious  how 
little  they  have  to  give  in  answer.  No  definition 
based  on  acts  can  be  framed,  for  the  same  act  under 
different  conditions  may  be  pure  or  impure.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  find  one  by  the  analysis  of  motives,  as 
the  treatment  of  the  matter  by  the  casuists  clearly 
shows  ;  for  they  have  almost  always  ended  in  defin- 
ing impurity  only — a  thing  best  left  alone.  A  clue 
to  the  answer  may,  however,  be  found  in  Christ's 
teaching,  though  not  one  admitting  of  any  formal 
analysis  or  definition.  He  laid  it  down  emphati- 
cally that  evil  things  proceeding  from  within  can 
defile  {8vi>a.Tcu  kowwo-cu).  The  word  employed  is  most 
instructive ;  and  the  more  so  when  one  recollects 
that  it  occurs  again  in  this  sense  in  the  decisive 
lesson  taught  St.  Peter  as  to  the  nature  of  purity 
(a  6  0eds  iKaddpiaev  <xii  fir]  koIvov,  Ac  1015  ll9,  cf.  2128). 
To  make  common,  i.e.  to  vulgarize,  is  the  way  to 
make  impure  :  profanity  is  the  ruin  of  purity.  A 
well-spring  of  living  water,  fenced  about  by  rever- 
ence— that  is  purity.  When  reverence  is  broken 
through,  or  when  careless  frequency  leaves  the 
bulwark  open,  every  beast  may  enter  and  foul  the 
spring  after  slaking  its  thirst ;  then  purity  is  gone. 
Not  that  purity  is  the  flow  of  living  water,  but  its 
characteristic  so  long  as  it  is  guarded.  The  water- 
spring  may  be  a  fount  of  truth,  or  love,  or  life  ;  it 
may  be  an  aspiration,  a  resolve,  an  idea  ;  it  may 
consist  in  an  opportunity  met  with,  or  an  experi- 
ence felt ;  it  may  be  a  holy  memory,  or  an  act  of 
worship  ;  sometimes  it  will  be  the  new  perception 
of  some  beauty  natural  or  moral,  and  sometimes  an 
inborn  faculty  of  service  for  others.  Round  any  or 
all  of  these  God  sets  reverence  in  our  hearts  for  a 
fence,  and  bids  us  bare  our  heads  as  we  draw  near 
to  what  for  us  is  holy  ground.  If  we  give  no  heed, 
but  vulgarize  by  common  use  that  opening  which 
was  afforded  us  to  be  a  'window  in  heaven,'  we 
may  do  this,  but  at  the  cost  of  purity.  God  endows 
all  with  faculties  of  body,  of  intellect,  of  soul, 
which  He  means  to  be  exercised  and  kept  pure  ; 
but  used  without  reverence,  and  viewed  without 
wonder,  they  miss  their  purpose.  It  was  the  sense 
of  what  true  purity  consists  in  that  led  an  old 
writer  to  say,  '  Keep  thy  heart  above  all  that  thou 
guardest,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life'  (Pr 
423^ — a  saying  which  half-anticipates  the  Beatitude 
promising  the  vision  of  God  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
Reverence  is  the  root  from  which  purity  grows  ; 
and  never  was  the  essential  nature  of  purity  set  in 
more  vivid  contrast  with  that  blind  and  brutal 
profanity  which  is  its  opposite,  than  in  Christ's 
striking  utterance,  '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to 
the  dogs,  nor  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
that  they  may  never  trample  them  between  their 
feet,  and,  turning,  rend  you'  (Mt  76). 

Literature. — W.  M.  Ramsay,  '  Greek  of  Early  Ch.  and  Pagan 
Ritual '  in  ExpT  x.  (1899)  107  ;  J.  Smith,  Chr.  Character  as  a 
Social  Power  (1899),  143 ;  H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life,  176 ; 
W.  J.  Dawson,  Threshold  of  Manhood  (1889),  102;  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Serm.,  3rd  ser.  (1876)  122  ;  A.  Maclaren,  Serm.  in 
Manchester,  2nd  ser.  112 ;  R.  W.  Church,  Village  Serm.,  2nd 
ser.  180 ;  J.  R.  Illingworth,  Univ.  and  Cath.  Serm.  99 ;  H. 
C  G.  Moule,  Need  and  Fulness  (1895),  57  ;  C.  G.  Montefiore, 
Truth  in  Religion  (1906),  73.  E.  P.  BOYS-SMITH. 

PURPLE. — The  adj.  iroptptpeos  had  originally  no 
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connexion  with  a  particular  colour  either  by  der- 
ivation or  by  use  (see  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.  s.v. 
TToptpupw).  Similarly  in  the  Latin  poets  purpureus 
regularly  stands  for  nothing  more  than  'bright.' 
In  Greek,  after  the  discovery  of  the  purple  dye, 
the  notion  of  colour  became  inherent.  The  grada- 
tions of  colour  were  <polvil;  (darker  shades — purple 
to  crimson),  irop<p6peos  (brighter  red,  rosy),  k6kkivos 
(scarlet).  In  Mt  2728  II  Mk  1517- 2°,  Jn  192- 5,  the 
last  two  words  are  used  indiscriminately  for  the 
same  colour  (see  art.  SCARLET).  Manufactured 
purples  were  of  various  kinds,  all  extracted  from 
the  juice  of  sea  molluscs.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  their  varieties,  though  the  terms  employed 
to  describe  them  were  not  always  confined  to  their 
proper  use. 

(1)  Purple  proper ;  of  a  bright  red  hue ;  obtained  from  the 
purple-snail  (ropifupcc,  purpura).  This  was  used  sometimes  pure 
(called  blatta),  sometimes  diluted  (conehylium).  Of  the  pure 
there  were  two  sorts — (a)  Tyrian,  the  most  celebrated,  which 
was  '  twice-dyed ' ;  (6)  amethystine,  of  a  paler  tint.  One  pound 
of  wool  dved  with  Tyrian  purple  cost  1000  denarii,  with  ame- 
thystine 100  (Plin.  UN  ix.  38,  63).  The  use  of  such  purples 
(especially  the  former)  is  mentioned  frequently  in  satirists  and 
historians  as  a  feature  of  ancient  luxury  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  134  ff . ; 
Mart.  viii.  10,  etc.) ;  hence  Christ's  expression  in  Lk  1619. 

(2)  Common  purple ;  of  a  violet  hue  (i.e.  <po~ini  rather  than 
xop<pCpto;) ;  obtained  from  the  trumpet-snail  (zijpvl,  buccinum, 
murex).  This  was  much  less  esteemed.  Its  colour  apparently 
could  even  be  compared  to  the  dark  blue  of  an  Eastern  sky  (Jos. 
Ant.  in.  vii.  7) :  but  probably  there  were  different  tints. 

The  fiery-red  purple  (proper)  of  antiquity  had 
practically  no  resemblance,  as  a  colour,  to  the 
modern  purple :  the  latter  could  never  be  described, 
even  approximately,  as  'scarlet'  (Mt  2728).  Yet, 
independently  of  the  hue,  the  name  carries  with  it 
in  both  cases  the  distinction  of  being  the  royal 
colour.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  restrictions 
were  imposed  from  time  to  time  as  to  its  general 
use ;  and  the  purple  toga  was  the  garb  of  the 
Emperor  alone.  It  was  as  the  badge  of  kingship 
that  the  purple  formed  part  of  the  soldiers'  mockery 
(Mk  1517- 20  ||). 

Literature. — Becker,  Gallus,  Excursus  ii.  p.  446  ff. ;  Schmidt, 
Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Alterthums,  pp.  96-212.  An 
older  work  upon  the  subject  is  Amati,  de  Restitutione  Pur- 
purarum.  F    S.  RaNKEN. 

PURSE.  — 1.  paWAvnov,  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
which  occurs  in  LXX  as  the  tr.  of  nny  (Job  1417) 


and  d<?  (Pr  l14).  '  The  purse  of  the  modern  Syrian 
peasant  is  a  little  bag,  sometimes  of  woven  silk 
thread,  but  usually  of  yellow  cotton.  The  open 
mouth  is  not  drawn  close  by  a  string,  but  is 
gathered  up  by  one  hand,  and  then  by  the  other 
the  neck  of  the  bag  is  carefully  whipped  round' 
(Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Bag');  it,  no  doubt,  corre- 
sponds to  paXKavrtov.  The  '  Seventy '  were  directed 
not  to  carry  a  purse  (Lk  104) ;  in  2235f-  Christ  asked 
the  Apostles,  '  When  I  sent  you  forth  without  purse, 
lacked  ye  anything  ? '  and  gave  the  new  direction, 
'He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it.'  In  v.36 
RV  gives  'and  he  that  hath  none,'  i.e.  no  purse 
(so  Cov.,  Rhem.,  Gen.,  Meyer,  etc.  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Tind.,  Cran.,  Beza,  Ewald,  Godet  prefer  to 
supply  fidxatpa  as  AV  ('he  that  hath  no  sword'). 
The  passage,  says  Wendt,  is  to  be  explained  from 
foresight  of  an  impending  period  of  persecution 
for  the  disciples  :  Jesus  sets  the  necessity  of  buy- 
ing a  sword  in  contrast  to  the  freedom  from  all 
want  hitherto  enjoyed  by  His  disciples  in  their 
work  as  His  messengers,  and  bases  His  exhorta- 
tion on  a  reference  to  the  doom  about  to  fall  on 
Himself  ;  a  period  would  begin  when  the  disciples 
would  no  longer  be  unharmed,  but  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  conflicts  and  persecutions  (see  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p.  358).  In  Lk  1233  paXXdvria 
is  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  '  make  for  yourselves 
purses  (AV  after  Tind.  '  bags')  which  wax  not  old, 
a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not'  ('con- 
tinens  pro  contento,'  de  Wette). 

2.  fuvr;  (Mt  109  =  Mk  68  in  the  directions  to  the 
Twelve),  properly  the  girdle,  which  is  still  in  Syria 
made  '  double  for  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
buckle,  thus  making  a  safe  and  well -guarded  purse ' 
(Hastings'  DB,  art.  <  Bag').     RVm  tr.  'girdle.' 

'There  was  no  extraordinary  self-denial  in  the  matter  or 
mode  of  their  mission.  We  may  expound  the  instructions  given 
to  these  primitive  evangelists  somewhat  after  the  following 
manner — "  Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  your 
purses.  You  are  going  to  your  brethren  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  the  best  way  to  get  to  their  hearts  and  their  con- 
fidence is  to  throw  yourselves  upon  their  hospitality.  .  ."  At 
this  day  the  farmer  sets  out  on  excursions  quite  as  extensive 
without  a  para  in  his  purse'  (Thomson,  LB  p.  345 1.). 

See  also  Bag. 

Literature. — The  Lexicons  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Grimm- 
Thaver,  s.v.  ^aWimot ;  ExpT  iv.  [1893]  153  ff.  ;  Expositor,  I.  vi. 
[1877]  312 ff.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 
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QUARANTANIA.— See  Wilderness. 

QUATERNION  (rerpaSiov).— The  word  occurs  only 
once  in  NT,  and  then  not  in  the  Gospels  (Ac  124)' ; 
but  we  know  that  four  soldiers  at  a  time  were 
ordinarily  told  off  for  work  in  the  Roman  army 
(Vegetius,  de  Re  Milit.  iii.  8),  and  that  there  were 
that  number  in  charge  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion 
(Jn  19-3- 24 ;  cf.  Evang.  Petr.  9  ;  see  art.  Coat). 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 

QUEEN  (pao-iXio-cra). — A  title  occurring  only  once 
in  the  Gospels  (Mt  1242,  Lk  ll31),  in  our  Lord's 
reference  to  the  queen  of  Sheba  as  '  the  queen  of 
the  south.'  The  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to 
king  Solomon  is  related  in  1  K  101"13  and  in  2  Ch 
91"9,  and  the  chief  object  of  her  journey  was  to 
satisfy  herself  as  to  his  great  wisdom,  the  report 
of  which  had  reached  her,  although  she  was  also 
attracted  by  the  accounts  which  had  been  brought 
to  her  of  his  riches  and  magnificence.  It  is  to  the 
former  of  these  two  purposes  of  her  visit  that  our 


Lord  refers.  The  Pharisees  had  demanded  of  Him 
a  special  sign,  and  He  replied  that  no  such  sign 
should  be  given  them,  but  that  they  should  have  a 
sign  in  Himself  and  in  His  burial  and  resurrection, 
as  the  Ninevites  had  had  in  Jonah.  But  the 
Ninevites,  He  added,  would  in  the  judgment 
condemn  the  men  of  that  generation  ;  for  they 
had  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  who  was 
a  sign  to  them,  while  the  men  of  that  generation, 
He  implied,  would  not  repent  at  the  preaching  of 
one  greater  than  Jonah.  Then,  referring  to  the 
celebrated  queen,  He  added  :  '  The  queen  of  the 
south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it ;  for  she  came 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and,  behold,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here.' 

The  connexion  between  the  case  of  the  Ninevites 
and  that  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  Some  have  supposed  that  our  Lord  refers 
to  a  woman  as  the  correlative  to    the    men   of 
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Nineveh  previously  spoken  of.  Others  think  that, 
having  spoken  of  the  Ninevites  to  whom  without 
any  seeking  of  theirs  a  preaching  of  repentance  was 
brought,  He  refers,  to  complete  the  warning,  to 
one  who  was  herself  a  spontaneous  seeker  of 
wisdom.  Without  setting  aside  these  suggestions, 
it  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that  our  Lord 
brings  into  juxtaposition  the  two  characteristics — 
so  strongly  emphasized  in  the  case  of  Jew  and 
Gentile — of  the  desire  for  a  sign,  and  the  seeking 
after  wisdom  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  St. 
Paul  may  well  have  had  this  whole  incident  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  1  Co  I18"27  (see  esp.  v.22).  We 
may  also  notice  how  our  Lord  in  effect  boldly 
claims  to  be  what  St.  Paul  says  that  He  is,  '  the 
wisdom  of  God.'  Solomon  was  'wiser  than  all 
men'  (1  K  431),  and  later  Jewish  literature  de- 
lighted to  magnify  his  wisdom  (cf.  Wis  717"21). 
For  our  Lord,  then,  to  claim  before  a  Jewish 
audience  to  be  '  something  more '  than  Solomon, 
was  to  claim  to  be  Wisdom  itself.  We  may  also 
remark  how  here  again,  as  in  the  discourse  at 
Nazareth,  our  Lord  chooses  His  examples  from 
among  Gentiles  (cf.  also  Mt  8U- 12  1015  ll2-"24). 

Abyssinian  legend  has  many  strange  tales  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  declaring  that  she  came  from  Ethiopia,  that  her  name 
was  Maqueda,  and  that  she  had  a  son  by  Solomon.  (For  many 
curious  details,  see  Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop.  ii.  3  ;  Vitce  sanctorum 
indigenarwm,  ed.  K.  Conti  Rossini ;  Legend  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  ed.  E.  Littmann  ;  also  Jos.  Ant.  vm.  vi.  5).  All  this,  how- 
ever, probably  rests  on  a  confusion  between  Seba  (*op)  and 
-J  Sheba  ((Of),  cf.  Ps  7210.  Our  Lord's  phrase,  '  the  queen  of  the 
south,'  falls  in  with  the  most  widely  accepted  opinion,  i.e.  that 
Sheba  was  in  South  Arabia;  her  land  was  accordingly  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  Jerusalem,  a  fact  which  justifies 
our  Lord's  words,  Ix  tUv  ^ripxTuy  tsjs  yijs  (cf.  Jer  620). 

Albert  Bonus. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.— A  full  examina- 
tion of  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers  given 
by  Jesus  would  involve  a  general  consideration  of 
the  methods  He  employed  in  His  teaching,  and  in 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  His  hearers.  Every 
good  teacher  must  adopt  the  plan,  associated  for 
classical  students  with  the  name  of  Socrates,  of 
using  questions  to  make  his  hearers  define  their 
own  position  and  ideas,  and  to  help  them  to  see 
clearly  the  admitted  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  discussion  ;  and  he  will  further  find  in 
the  questions  they  ask,  since  they  give  him  an 
insight  into  the  way  in  which  their  minds  are  work- 
ing, opportunities  for  emphasizing,  explaining, 
or  developing  his  teaching  according  to  their  re- 
quirements. If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  through  the  Gospels;  and  note  and  mark  in 
the  margin  all  the  questions  and  answers  of  Jesus, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  learn  from  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  world's  greatest  Teacher  much  that 
will  be  of  use  to  one  who  has  himself  to  teach 
others.  It  is  personal  work  at  the  records  them- 
selves that  has  a  real  value,  and  the  main  object 
of  this  article  is  to  suggest  lines  of  study,  since  an 
exhaustive  investigation  is  obviously  impossible 
within  the  space  available. 

i.  Questions  put  by  Jesus.  —  1.  The  promin- 
ence of  interrogative  sentences  in  the  Gospels  is 
due  in  part  to  the  characteristic  avoidance  of 
indirect  constructions ;  but  no  doubt  both  in  this 
particular  and  in  the  number  of  questions  intro- 
duced they  reflect  the  vividness  of  the  Saviour's 
methods  of  teaching.  The  interrogative  form  was 
also  particularly  adapted  to  make  people  think 
for  themselves,  and  we  can  trace  all  through  our 
Lord's  utterances  the  desire  to  promote  thought. 
In  a  few  cases  the  questions  are  simply  requests 
for  information.  One  instance  is  of  special  interest. 
According  to  Mk  638,  Jesus  asked  the  disciples, 
before  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  '  How  many  loaves 
have  ye?'  This  question  is  omitted  in  Mt.  (1416'-) 
and  Lk.  (913).  Jn.  (65'-)  relates  that  Christ  asked  a 
similar  question  of  Philip  on  the  same  occasion, 


'Whence  are  we  to  buy  loaves,  that  these  may 
eat  ? '  But  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  show  that 
he  does  not  understand  this  to  be  simply  a  request 
for  information,  by  adding,  '  And  this  he  said  to 
prove  him :  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would 
do.'  The  following  is  a  list  of  simple  requests  for 
information ;  it  will  be  noted  that  they  occur 
mostly  in  Mk.,  and  fall  in  with  the  simpler  con- 
ception of  the  Person  of  Christ  presented  in  that 
Gospel : 

Mk  5»  Lk  830  'What  is  thy  name?'  [wanting  in  Mt.]. 

,,   6**.     See  above. 

,,  85,  Mt  1534  '  How  many  loaves  have  ye?'  [wanting  in  Lk.]. 

„   823  916-  21  [peculiar  to  Mk.]. 

„  933  'What  were  ye  reasoning  in  the  way?'  [Mt.  avoids  the 
question  ;  it  is  wanting  in  Lk.]. 
Jn  US'* '  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ? ' 

„  138  184. 7. 34  probably  do  not  come  under  this  category ;  in 
each  of  these  instances  the  question  seems  to  be  intended  to 
suggest  some  thought  to  the  hearers.  Jn  20'5,  like  Lk  2417.  I9t 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  character  of  a  stranger  assumed  for  the 
moment  by  Christ. 

2.  Instances  of  purely  rhetorical  questions  occur 
with  normal  frequency  (e.g.  Mt  153,  where  the 
parallel  Mk  79  has  an  assertion ;  Mk  413,  Lk  187, 
Jn  670).  Christ  habitually  used  such  questions  as 
a  form  of  mild  rebuke,  often  implying  a  notion  of 
surprise  or  of  sorrow  (e.g.  Mk  440  =  Mt  8'26=Lk  825, 
Jn  3U). 

3.  The  use  of  a  rhetorical  question  to  introduce 
parables  or  parabolic  utterances  is  characteristic 
of  Luke,  but  is  found  also  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
In  the  latter  Gospel  the  parable  of  the  Mustard- 
seed  (430)  is  introduced  by  the  striking  double 
question,  '  How  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  or  in  what  parable  shall  we  set  it  forth  ? ' 
which  Swete  (ad  loc. )  thus  paraphrases  :  '  How  are 
we  to  depict  the  kingdom  of  God?  in  what  new 
light  can  we  place  it  ? '  He  adds,  '  The  Lord,  as  a 
wise  teacher,  seems  to  take  His  audience  into  His 
counsels,  and  to  seek  their  help.'  Lk  1318  retains 
the  double  question  in  an  obviously  less  original 
and  really  tautological  form,  in  which  the  hearers 
are' not  taken  into  the  Master's  counsels  ('Unto 
what  is  the  kingdom  of  God  like  ?  and  whereunto 
shall  I  liken  it?'),  but  Mt  1331  drops  it.  Cf.  also 
Mk  2I9  =  Mt  915=Lk  534,  Mk  836f-  =  Mt  1628  =  Lk  925, 
Mk  950=xMt  513=Lk  1434 ;  examples  peculiar  to 
Mk.  are  found  in  323  and  421.  This  use  occurs  also 
in  Mt.  in  passages  where  the  matter  is  common  to 
himself  and  Lk.  (Mt627  =  Lk  1226,  Mt  ll18=Lk  731, 
Mt  1812  =  Lk  154,  Mt  2445  =  Lk  1242),  but  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  instances  of  it  in  matter 
peculiar  to  Matthew.  Further  examples  in  Lk. 
are  639  ll5  (where  the  interrogative  form  in  which 
the  parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight  begins  is 
not  carried  to  a  grammatical  conclusion),  1320  ( =  Mt 
1333  where  the  question  is  dropped)  142s.  3i  156  ijium 
A  somewhat  similar  use  is  found  in  Jn  4s5  and  ll9, 
where  a  parabolic  meaning  is  apparently  given  to 
popular  proverbs. 

This  investigation  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the 
Synoptic  problem  :  one  of  the  four  parables  recorded  by  Mk.  is 
introduced  by  a  very  striking  interrogative  formula,  and  many 
parables  in  the  non-Markan  document  used  by  Mt.  and  Lk. 
seem  to  have  been  similarly  introduced  ;  Mt.,  however,  did  not 
care  for  this  use,  and  was  inclined  to  avoid  it. 

4.  Christ  often  asked  a  question  also  in  order  to 
make  men  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  His 
parables:  cf.  Mk  129=Mt  2140  =  Lk  2015  (where  He 
apparently  answered  the  question  Himself,  though 
Mt.  ascribes  the  answer  to  the  audience),  Mt  2131, 
Lk  742  1036  16". 

5.  Very  frequently  Christ,  by  means  of  a  ques- 
tion, led  His  hearers  to  admit  the  truth  of  matters 
of  common  knowledge,  or  of  generally  accepted 
principles,  on  which  He  was  going  to  base  His 
teaching :  some  characteristic  examples  are  here 
classified  : 

(a)  Matters  of  common  knowledge  :  Mt  1029  =  Lk  126  (price  of 
sparrows),  Mt  1725  (tribute  collected  of  strangers). 
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(6)  Appeals  to  common  sense  :  Mt  5-l6f.  =  Lk  632C,  Mt  73f=Lk 
64If-  (the  mote  and  the  beam — almost  parabolic),  Mt  79ff=Lk 
11HT-,  Mt  716  (question-form  dropped  in  Lk  6-"),  Mk  7l8f.=Mt 
IS",  Mk  1216  =  Mt  2220  =  Lk  2024  ('Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription  ?'),  Lk  11«  2227. 

(e)  Appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearers :  Mt  2317«'-)  Mk 
3-»=Mt  12H  =  Lk  69,  Lk  1315  143.  5  (cf.  Mt  12l0f). 

(d)  Appeals  to  OT  Scriptures  :  Mk  225f.  =  Mt  123f  =  Lk  63f-,  Mk 
1117  (question-form  dropped  in  Mt  2113  and  Lk  19«),  Mk  12'0f.  = 
Mt  21-12= Lk  201',  Mk  1226=  Mt  223if-  (question-form  dropped  in 
Lk  2037C),  Mt  2116,  Jn  103-1. 

(e)  To  establish  principles  closely  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  Christ  in  the  immediate  context :  Jn  312  5«-  47  g*)-  48. 

6.  Again,  Jesus  often  asked  questions  to  lead 
men  to  an  exact  understanding  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  a  question  addressed  to 
Himself,  or  with  a  request  asked  of  Him  :  Mk  103 
(contrast  Mt  197)  leads  to  a  clear  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  regard  to  divorce, 
and  enables  Christ  to  contrast  with  it  the  higher 
law  of  God;  Mk  1038  =  Mt  2022  corrects  the  false 
notions  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  in  regard  to  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  ;  cf.  also  Mk  1018=Mt  19"  =  Lk 
1819  ('Why  callest  thou  me  good?'),  Mt  ll7ff-  =  Lk 
7-4ff-,  Lk  132-4  The  instances  of  this  sort  of  ques- 
tion in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  of  interest ;  sometimes 
the  question  seems  intended  to  make  people  think 
what  they  are  doing  (l38  1032  185-7-23-"  2016) ;  at 
other  times,  to  make  them  consider  how  they 
really  stand  in  regard  to  Christ  (15»  312  661f-67-70 
1719. 23)  Similarly  a  direct  question  often  made 
men  state  exactly  what  they  wanted  {e.g.  Mk 
1051  =  Mt  2032=Lk  1841,  Jn  56). 

7.  Questions  were  also  employed  by  Christ  to 
draw  from  men  a  confession  of  faith ;  the  chief 
example  is  Mk  829=1615  =  Lk  920,  where,  after  the 
disciples  had  stated  the  opinions  of  the  crowds 
concerning  Himself,  a  further  question  led  to  St. 
Peter's  great  confession  (cf.  also  Mt  928,  Jn  667  935 
ll26). 

8.  Quite  alone  stands  the  awful  question  of 
human  despair  addressed  from  the  Cross  to  the 
Almighty  (Mk  1534=Mt  2746).  To  attempt  to  ex- 
amine the  import  of  that  question  would  be  to 
enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  relation  in  which 
Jesus  stood  to  His  heavenly  Father.  See  art. 
Dereliction. 

9.  In  two  instances  Christ  asked  questions  of  the 
learned  men  among  the  Jews  which  they  were 
unable  to  answer :  in  each  case  He  evidently  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  their  boasted  knowledge  rested  were 
wrong.  When  they  demanded  by  what  authority 
He  acted,  He  asked  them  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  from  heaven  or  of  men  (Mk  ll30=Mt 
2125=Lk  204).  Their  inability  to  answer  showed 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  spiritual  powers 
necessary  for  forming  a  judgment  on  claims  which 
rested  on  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  question  (Mk  123==Mt  2242(r- =  Lk  2041)  con- 
cerning the  Davidic  descent  of  the  Messiah  showed 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  not 
consistent,  even  when  judged  according  to  their 
own  principles. 

ii.  Answers  of  Jesus  to  questions  put  to  Him. 
— 1.  We  turn  now  to  the  answers  which  Jesus 
gave.  Very  striking  are  those  instances  where  the 
silence  of  Christ  was  more  eloquent  than  words 
could  have  been.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  any 
answer  to  the  charges  of  witnesses,  brought  against 
Him  before  judges  who  had  procured  their  false 
evidence  (Mk  1461  =  Mt  2663),  or  to  similar  charges 
before  Pilate  (Mk  155  =  Mt  2714)  and  Herod  (Lk 
239) ;  it  was  useless  to  discuss  with  such  a  man  as 
Pilate  the  nature  of  truth  ( Jn  1838),  or  His  heavenly 
mission  (Jn  199).  Only  when  such  questions  are 
asked  in  a  right  spirit  is  it  worth  answering  them. 
When  Pilate  asked  Him  (Mk  152--=Mt  27n  =  Lk  233, 
cf.  Jn  1857)  whether  He  was  '  the  King  of  the  Jews,' 
He  gave  an  ambiguous  answer — '  Thou  sayest ' :  it 


was  a  title  He  had  not  Himself  claimed,  and  which 
belonged  to  Him  only  in  a  sense  that  Pilate  could 
not  understand.  But  Christ  did  not  hesitate,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  danger,  to  give  direct  answers 
to  questions  concerning  His  own  claims  (Mk  1462= 
Mt  26fi4,  cf.  Lk  22™).    See  art.  Silence. 

A  very  interesting  problem  arises,  however,  in  regard  to  this 
last  answer.  The  high  priest  asked  (Mk  1462),  'Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?'  (According  to  Mt  2663  he  said, 
'  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ' :  Lk  22'°  has,  '  And  they  all 
said,  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ? ').  Jesus  answered,  accord- 
ing to  Mk.  '  I  am  '  (iyii  il/u),  according  to  Mt.  '  Thou  hast  said' 
(crv  sTtbc;),  and  according  to  Lk.  '  Ye  say  that  I  am '  (ifn7s  XsyiTi 
'in  tyii  iifjLi).  It  is  usual  to  interpret  the  answer  in  each  Gospel 
as  a  strong  affirmation,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  Lk.  (who  continues  at  once,  'And  they  said,  What  further 
need  have  we  of  witness?')  supports  this  interpretation,  it  may 
probably  be  accepted  as  the  right  one.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  answer  to  the  high  priest  was  really  ambiguous,  as  the 
answer  to  Pilate  seems  to  have  been  (so  Westcott  in  Jn  1837), 
and  that  Mk.  and  Mt.  each  dropped  a  half  of  the  answer  which 
is  more  accurately  preserved  in  Lk. 

2.  Often  He  answered  a  question  somewhat  in- 
directly, correcting  the  mental  attitude,  or  some 
misconception,  of  the  questioner.  Thus  in  answer 
to,  '  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? ' 
(Mt  181),  He  shows  the  character  of  true  greatness 
in  the  judgment  of  God.  When  a  man  asked  (Lk 
1323),  'Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved?'  Jesus 
puts  the  word  '  strive '  (dywit;e<rOe)  at  the  head  of 
His  answer,  and  thus  corrects  the  spirit  of  the 
questioner :  this  was  no  matter,  He  evidently 
thought,  for  academic  discussion  such  as  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  delighted  in,  nor  was  it  a  question  of  privi- 
lege— it  was  a  practical  matter,  in  which  personal 
effort  was  of  vital  importance. 

The  following  passages  will  repay  careful  study, 
and  show  how  ready  the  Master  was  to  avail  Him- 
self of  any  opportunities  of  giving  teaching,  even 
if  they  were  due  to  the  hostile  questions  of  His 
foes,  and  also  how  He  always  drew  the  questioner 
away  from  details  and  misconceptions  to  principles 
of  vital  importance : — Mk  27"12  and  parallels  (the 
parallel  between  physical  and  mental  healing — 
both  are  proper  functions  of  the  representative  Son 
of  Man),  Mk  218"22  and  parallels  (formal  fasting  has 
no  value),  Mk  75ff=Mt  152ff-  (observance  of  the 
traditions  of  the  elders),  Mk  1017ff-  and  parallels 
('What  does  the  word  good  really  imply  ? ' — then 
the  young  questioner  is  made  to  feel  that  his 
knowledge,  that  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  is  not 
enough  to  lead  to  goodness,  and  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection is  given),  Mk  1218ff-  and  parallels  (distinction 
between  carnal  and  spiritual  things),  Mk  133ff-  and 
parallels  (men  are  not  concerned  with  foreknowing 
the  dates  of  future  events,  but  with  recognizing 
their  import  as  they  come),  Mt  1  l2ff-  =  Lk  719fr-  (What 
are  the  true  signs  of  the  Messiah?),  Mt  1512  (it 
matters  not  if  the  carnally-minded  are  offended, 
whatever  their  worldly  position),  Lk  9s4'-  (where 
the  TR  evidently  contains  a  correct  exegesis),  Lk 
1040ff-  (there  is  something  better  than  anxious  out- 
ward service),  Lk  1241tr-  (those  who  have  to  teach 
others  must  learn  all  they  can).  It  is  evident  that 
in  most  cases  the  answer  was  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  thought,  without  which  its  reference 
to  the  question  is  by  no  means  obvious  ;  this  is 
notably  the  case  in  Lk  1737 ;  the  epigrammatic 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  perplexed  disciples 
— '  Where,  Lord  ?  '—finds  a  solution  only  when  we 
remember  that  the  Master's  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  eternal  principles,  not  on  the  examples  of  them 
that  take  place  in  time. 

3.  Very  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
the  way  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as  making 
questions  of  quite  ordinary  import,  or  those  caused 
by  utter  bewilderment,  the  occasion  of  spiritual 
teaching.  When  Nicodemus  asks  (34)  how  a  man 
can  be  born  a  second  time,  Christ  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  difficulty,  but  goes  on  to  speak  of 
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being  born  from  water  and  spirit.  Each  question 
of  the  puzzled  crowd  in  the  Capernaum  synagogue 
(ch.  6)  leads  on  to  deeper  teaching,  so  that  those 
disciples  who  eould  neither  follow  it  nor  accept  it 
on  trust  left  Him.  When  the  Jews  ask  where 
Christ  got  His  education  (715),  His  answer  points 
them  to  the  Divine  Author  of  His  teaching.  The 
disciples  ask  (92)  whether  blindness  from  birth  is 
the  punishment  of  pre-nata'  or  of  parental  sin  ; 
the  answer  sets  aside  such  a  question  as  trivial, 
and  embodies  the  only  explanation  of  human  suf- 
fei'ing  that  can  be  given — it  is  necessary  to  the 
working  out  of  God's  plan.  Judas  (not  Iscariot) 
asks  in  surprise  (14"),  'Lord,  what  has  happened 
that  thou  art  about  to  manifest  thyself  to  us  and 
not  to  the  world  ? ' — the  answer  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  communion  with  the  Father.  The  careful 
student  will  multiply  instances  for  himself. 

4.  Christ  made  people  answer  their  own  ques- 
tions by  Himself  putting  leading  questions.  The 
image  and  superscription  of  Caesar  on  the  tribute 
money  (Mk  1216  and  parallels)  gave  a  practical 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Herodians,  and  to  the  lesson  thus  taught  He  Him- 
self added  a  spiritual  one.  Many  instances  in 
which  the  questioners  were  forced  to  think  out  the 
answers  for  themselves  will  be  found  referred  to 
under  i.  §§  5  and  6  above,  for  it  was  characteristic  of 
Christ's  methods  to  answer  a  question  by  a  question. 

5.  The  answers  given  by  Christ  to  questions 
which  were  asked  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  Him  in  a  difficult  position,  or  of  showing 
the  falsity  of  His  principles,  may  at  first  sight  seem 
to  require  separate  treatment  ;  but  further  con- 
sideration will  show  that  He  avoided  the  pitfalls 
prepared  for  Him  by  using  the  same  dialectical 
methods  as  in  replying  to  the  inquiries  of  dis- 
ciples :  either  He  made  the  hostile  questioners 
practically  answer  their  own  question,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  paying  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Mk  1217  ||)  ; 
or  else  He  took  occasion  to  state  a  great  general 
principle,  which  included  and  forced  into  its  right 
place  the  particular  detail  referred  to  in  the  ques- 
tion (Mk  218"22  ||,  and  other  passages  referred  to 
under  §  2  above). 

Literature. — Gore,  BL  198  ff . ;  Denney,  Gospel  Questions  and 
Answers  ;  Knight,  The  Master's  Questions  to  His  Disciples. 

P.  M.  Barnard. 

QUIRINIUS.— Lk  22  AV,  '  And  this  taxing  was 
first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria' 
is  better  rendered  in  RV,  '  This  was  the  first  en- 
rolment made  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria.'  From  art.  Census  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
statement  probably  means  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  of  an  enrolment  of  this  nature,  an  en- 
rolment of  population  by  households  as  distinct 
from  a  rating-enrolment  in  reference  to  property, 
and  that  it  took  place  during  the  governorship  of 
Quirinius  in  Syria.  Here,  however,  there  seems 
to  emerge  a  great  discrepancy  between  St.  Luke's 
account  and  what  is  known  from  secular  history. 
It  is  certain  that  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinius  was 
the  administrator  of  Syria  from  a.d.  6  to  9,  and 
that  in  that  period  he  took  the  rating-census  men- 
tioned in  Ac  537  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  5,  xvm.  i.  1). 
But  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Mt  2),  and  that  was  in  B.C.  4. 
The  narratives  of  the  two  Evangelists  seem  to  be 
at  hopeless  variance  on  a  most  important  point. 
How  are  they  to  be  reconciled  ? 

One  way  of  cutting  the  knot  readily  occurs.  We 
might  suppose  that  the  clause  Lk  22  was  not  in  the 
original  narrative,  but  was  a  marginal  date  inserted 
by  an  early  copyist,  who  made  a  mistake  as  to  the 
census  intended;  but  the  MSS  afford  no  warrant 
for  this  suggestion.  Now,  assuming  the  text  to  be 
as  St.  Luke  wrote  it,  we  can  have  no  dou  bt  that 
he  did  so  quite  deliberately,  for  he  was  most  care- 


ful to  give  an  accurate  account  (see  Lk  l1"4),  and 
he  himself  has  chronicled  the  census  of  a.  d.  6  to  9 
in  Ac  537  This  would  lead  us  a  priori  to  reckon 
that  as  in  his  view  at  least  there  was  no  dis- 
crepancy, there  must  be  some  explanation  that 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  Dr.  Lardner's  method 
of  solving  the  difficulty  is  to  interpret  the  verse 
thus  :  '  This  was  the  first  census  of  Cyrenius,  who 
(afterwards)  was  governor  of  Syria,'  St.  Luke  taking 
pains  to  distinguish,  according  to  this  view,  be- 
tween the  two  enrolments,  and  giving  the  informa- 
tion that  Quirinius  was  the  man  who  at  a  later 
time  became  governor  of  Syria.  Thus  Herodian 
says  that  '  to  Marcus  the  emperor  were  born 
several  daughters  and  two  sons ' ;  yet  we  know  that 
some  of  them  at  least  were  born  before  he  became 
emperor.  Dr.  Lardner's  interpretation,  however, 
does  violence  to  the  construction  of  the  text,  and 
is  at  best  a  forced  expedient  to  avoid  a  difficulty. 
Fortunately,  later  scholarship  is  able  to  dispense 
with  it.  Zumpt  ( Commentatio  de  Syria  Romanorum 
provincia  ab  (Jesare  Aurjusto  ad  Titum  Vespasi- 
anam)  has  shown  that  Quirinius  seems  to  have  been 
governor  of  Syria  on  two  occasions  ;  and  this  clue 
has  been  followed  up  by  independent  studies  of 
Ramsay  (  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?).  A  frag- 
ment of  an  inscribed  stone  found  at  Tivoli  in  1764 
tells  of  the  doings  of  a  Roman  official  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  name  has  perished,  but  from 
the  facts  recorded  antiquarians  of  note  agree  in 
believing  that  he  was  Quirinius.  Now  this  stone 
distinctly  mentions  that  he  was  twice  legatus  of 
Syria.  [The  actual  word  legatus  is  wanting  in  the 
fragment  preserved,  but  some  such  word  is  re- 
quired by  the  context].  Still  the  problem  is  not 
solved  by  this  discovery,  though  secular  as  well  as 
sacred  history  must  share  the  difficulty :  for  it 
happens  that  we  know  who  were  governors  of  that 
province  for  the  whole  period  prior  to  Herod's 
death  in  B.C.  4.  In  B.C.  9  Sentius  Saturninus  suc- 
ceeded Marcus  Titius,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  xvn. 
v.  2)  says :  '  Now  Quintilius  Varus  was  at  this  time 
at  Jerusalem,  being  sent  to  succeed  Saturninus  as 
president  of  Syria ' ;  and  this  statement  is  verified 
by  coins  of  Antioch-in-Syria  bearing  his  name 
with  date.  As  we  know  that  Augustus  had  a 
rule  that  no  governor  of  a  province  should  hold 
that  office  for  less  than  three  or  more  than  five 
years,  the  whole  period  from  B.C.  12  to  4  is  covered, 
and  there  is  no  room  to  place  the  governorship  of 
Quirinius  at  the  time  required.  He  cannot  have  been 
governor  before  B.C.  12,  for  he  was  then  consul  at 
Rome ;  and  even  if  it  were  of  any  service,  we  cannot 
place  him  later,  for  he  became  tutor  of  Caius  C;esar 
and  governor  of  Asia  ;  so  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  fixing  his  earlier  period  of  holding  office  in  Syria, 
if,  indeed,  he  was  twice  governor.  Farrar  has  sug- 
gested that,  the  above-mentioned  rule  of  Augustus 
notwithstanding,  Varus  was  displaced  '  because  his 
close  friendship  with  Archelaus,  who  resembled 
him  in  character,  might  have  done  mischief  ;  but 
of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  conjecture  is 
but  a  make-shift.  A  better  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  reckon  that  the  governorship  of  which  St. 
Luke  speaks  may  have  been  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  that  held  by  Saturninus  and  Varus. 
Quirinius  was  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  very 
capable  in  military  affairs.  Now  at  this  period 
there  were  troubles  with  various  tribes  in  Syria 
and  its  frontiers.  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  48)  tells  us 
that  Quirinius  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Homonadenses  in  Cilicia  (which  belonged  to  Syria) 
at  a  time  prior  at  least  to  A.D.  2,  when  he  became 
rector  to  Caius  C;esar.  There  is  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  no  unlikelihood  that  while  Varus,  who 
had  no  military  renown,  was  left  as  the  ordinary 
governor  to  administer  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
province,  Quirinius  was  appointed  an  extraordinary 
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governor  in  charge  of  the  military  operations  in 
the  same  region,  with  the  title  of  legatus,  or 
more  specifically  of  dux.  Inasmuch  as  the  Greek 
equivalent  in  the  case  of  either  civil  or  military 
governor  is  riyefiuiv,  St.  Luke  would  be  justified  in 
saying,  as  he  does,  that  the  first  enrolment  was 
made  'when  Quirinius  was  acting  as  governor' 
(rjye/ioeeiWros  Kvpr/vLov).*  Those  nearer  the  Evan- 
gelist's own  day,  for  whom  he  was  specially  writ- 
ing, and  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
secular  history  of  the  time  than  readers  nowadays, 
would  find  the  date  he  thus  gives  even  more  exact 
than  if  he  had  mentioned  either  Saturninus  or 
Varus ;  for,  as  has  been  shown  in  art.  Census, 
the  enrolment  was  determined  during  the  rule  of 
the  former,  but,  so  far  as  Palestine  was  concerned, 
probably  carried  out  during  the  rule  of  the  latter. 
The  likelihood  of  there  being  two  simultaneous 
governors,  one  for  military  the  other  for  civil 
affairs,  in  the  same  province,  is  supported  by 
parallel  instances  adduced  by  Ramsay  (op.  cit. 
238  ff.). 

Another  theory  in  explanation  of  the  passage 
about  Quirinius  is  that  he  was  neither  civil  nor 
military  governor,  but  merely  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  the  enrolment  through- 
out the  whole  Roman  world,  the  district  for  which 
he  was  responsible  being  Syria.  Palestine,  though 
not  at  this  period  actually  a  Roman  province,  was 
under  the  Roman  suzerainty,  and  from  its  prox- 
imity it  would  be  included  under  Syria.  St.  Luke, 
having  no  better  word  for  the  enrolment  commis- 
sioner, might  use  riyeixwvetiuv  [-fry.  t??s  a-xifews '  taking 
lead  in  the  inquiry,'  Plat.  Prut.  351  E].  Tertullian 
(adv.  Marc.  iv.  19)  states  that  the  census  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth  was  taken  by  Saturninus, 
not  Quirinius,  and  thus  seems  to  correct  the  nar- 
rative ;  but  that  must  be  merely  because  he  knew 
that  the  enrolment  had  been  decided  upon  during 
the  civil  governorship  of  Saturninus :  he  cannot 
have  meant  that  it  was  actually  accomplished  then ; 
for  that  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
date  he  elsewhere  (adv.  Jud.  8)  gives  for  the 
nativity,  B.C.  3. 

Literature. — Lives  of  Christ ;  Commentaries  on  St.  Luke ; 
Bib.  Dictt.  of  Smith,  Kitto,  and  Hastings,  and  works  by  Zumpt 
and  Ramsay  mentioned  in  article.  Schiirer's  latest  expression 
of  opinion  (GJV'Z  i.  508  ff.)  is  strongly  adverse  to  the  accuracy 
of  St.  Luke  as  well  as  to  Professor  Ramsay's  theory. 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 
QUOTATIONS.— 1.  Use  of  the  OT  in  the  Gos- 
pels.— In  general  it  is  agreed  that  a  quotation  is 
the  intentional  reproduction  of  some  thought  or 
fact  already  expressed  in  language  by  the  use  of 
the  very  words  previously  employed.  This  is  an 
exact  quotation.  A  free  quotation  is  one  which 
fails  to  reproduce  the  self-same  words,  because, 
either  through  defect  of  memory  or  lack  of  care, 
the  person  making  it  employed  language  varying 
more  or  less  widely  from  that  of  his  source,  or  he 
may  have  intended  merely  to  give  the  substance  of 
the  original.  Ordinarily  an  unintentional  use  of 
the  same  thought  or  of  identical  words  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  quotation.  The  intention  is  essen- 
tial, to  constitute  a  quotation  either  exact  or  free. 
The  quotations  in  the  Gospels  may  be  classed  as 
follows  : 

(a)  Quotations  ivhich  conform  to  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  of  the  OT :  (a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  154a 
(Mk  710a)  154b  (Mk  7I0b)  19'  (Mk  107-8)  1918- 19a- 19b 
2ii3a,  (Mk  ni7a)  Lk  1946a)  223s  (Mk  1231),  Mk  123S 
(Lk  2042-43),  Jn  1034;  (/3)  by  others,  Mt  521- 27.3s.  43 
21»  (Mk  IP,  Lk  1938,  Jn  121'3),  Lk  1027 ;  (7)  by  the 
Evangelist,  Jn  19'34 

(b)  Quotations  conforming  to  the  Hebrew  alone: 
by  Jesus,  Mt  913  1272746  (Mk  1534),  Lk  22:i7  2346. 

*  Plut.  Camill.  23  uses  riyi/utix  for  the  division  of  an  army 
under  an  officer. 


(c)  Quotations  conforming  to  the  Greek  alone : 
(a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  47  (Lk  412)  1314- 15  194  (Mk  106) 
2ii6.  42  (Mk  12io.  n  Lk  20")  ;  (3)  by  the  Evangelist, 
Jn  1238. 

(d)  Free  quotations  varying  from  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek :  (a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  44  (Lk  44)  410  (Lk  48) 
415.  i6  1110  (Lk  7^7)  18i6  2232  (Mk  1226,  Lk  2(F)  22s' 
(Mk  12*  30)  2244  2631  (Mk  1427),  Mk  412  1019  (Lk  1820), 
Jn  635  1318  1525 ;  (/3)  by  others,  Mt  26  46  (Lk  410-  »), 
Mk  1232-  33,  Lk  1027,  Jn  217 ;  (7)  by  the  Evangelist, 
Mt  218  215  ( Jn  12]5)  279- 10,  Mk  l2,  Lk  223- 24,  Jn  1240 

1936.  37_ 

(e)  Free  quotations  varying  less  from  the  Hebrew 
than  from  the  Greek :  by  the  Evangelist,  Mt  817 

1218-21_ 

(f)  Free  quotations  varying  less  from  the  Greek 
than  from  the  Hebrew :  by  Jesus,  Mt  158-  9  (Mk 
76. 7)  2415  (Mk  1314),  Lk  418- 19  810. 

The  variations  in  exactness  of  quotation  and  in 
the  standard  to  which  they  conform  are  interest- 
ing. The  importance  of  the  variations  is  open  to 
question.  Few  of  them  are  noticeable.  Yet  more, 
if  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  been  confined  to  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  if  He  had  spoken  about  the  topics 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  but  once  or  twice,  and  if 
there  were  evidence  that  He  was  particular  about 
the  exact  phrasing  of  His  teachings,  the  question 
might  be  of  more  importance.  We  remember, 
however,  that  Jesus  lived  three  years  with  dis- 
ciples, teaching  them  and  speaking  on  a  great 
variety  of  occasions  ;  and  these  facts  were  incon- 
sistent with  a  stereotyped  mode  of  utterance. 
Moreover,  the  record  of  His  deeds  and  teachings 
is  brief  at  best.  The  Gospels  give  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  their  scanty  space  to  a  period  of 
one  week,  and  but  slight,  though  vivid,  glimpses 
of  occasional  scenes  during  the  remaining  three 
years.  He  must  have  spoken  many  times  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  have  uttered  the  same  thoughts 
in  many  modes  of  expression.  One  who  insisted, 
as  He  did,  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit  over 
the  form  would  scarcely  have  permitted  Himself 
to  be  bound  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  letter, 
while  appealing  to  the  OT  for  the  authority  of  the 
truths  which  He  taught.  This  fact  makes  it  seem 
strange  that  the  collection  of  His  teachings  is  not 
much  larger  and  the  variety  of  His  expressions 
much  greater.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a 
Teacher  it  is  not  likely  that  the  disciples  were  over 
anxious  to  conform  with  exactness  to  the  text  of 
the  OT. 

The  passages  cited  give  evidence  of  intentional 
use  of  the  OT.  Usually  they  are  introduced  by 
some  formula  of  citation  such  as  'it  is  written,' 
'  the  Scripture  saith,'  and  the  like.  There  are 
about  fifty  different  variants  in  the  mode  of  intro- 
ducing explicit  quotations  found  in  the  Gospels. 

Some  of  the  passages  given  above  have  no 
formula  of  introduction,  but  the  context  of  the 
passage  shows  conscious  and  intentional  use  of  OT 
material.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Gospels 
vary  in  their  representation  of  the  same  passage 
or  fact.  E.g.  the  Evangelist  in  Jn  1924-  28  connects 
the  events  with  a  passage  in  the  OT  ;  the  parallel 
narratives  in  the  Synoptics  mention  these  facts 
without  connecting  them  in  any  way  with  the  OT, 
so  that  at  the  utmost,  so  far  as  these  Gospels  are 
concerned,  the  passage  is,  so  to  say,  an  accidental 
parallel  having  no  proper  classification  with  quota- 
tions. It  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  the  slightest 
degree  an  instance  of  use  of  the  OT  by  these 
Evangelists.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  events 
narrated  in  the  Gospels  which  are  not  explicitly 
connected  with  OT  passages,  no  matter  how  strik- 
ing the  coincidence  ;  e.g.  Is  506  might  well  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  narratives  in  Mt  2667  2726, 
Mk  14«5,  Lk  2263-  w  jn  i822j  and  go  also  might  Ps 
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was  so  used.  Again,  while  Mt  1314- ls  is  unques- 
tionably a  quotation,  the  same  thought  expressed 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Mk  412,  has  no  formula  of 
quotation,  and  has  such  transpositions  and  omis- 
sions that  if  we  did  not  know  of  the  passages  in 
Isaiah  and  Mt.,  we  might  well  doubt  if  it  were  a 
real  quotation.  As  it  is,  we  think  it  was  inten- 
tionally derived  from  Isaiah.  Further,  Lk  810  is 
parallel  with  the  passages  just  cited  from  Mt.  and 
Mk. ;  it  has  a  sentence  from  ls  69,  nothing  from 
v.lu,  and  is  much  more  brief  than  Mark.  If  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  were  unknown, 
even  though  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  Is 
69-10,  we  should  think  that  the  use  of  the  OT 
thought  and  phraseology  was  due  to  familiarity 
with  the  language  rather  than  to  an  intention  to 
quote  from  it.  As  it  is,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  writers  had  in  mind  to  report  the  same  utter- 
ances of  Jesus,  and  that  the  report  is  more  incom- 
plete in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  different  discourses  of  Jesus 
are  reported.  These  instances,  the  words  recorded 
in  Jn  939  as  uttered  by  Jesus,  and  those  of  the 
Evangelist  in  Jn  1240,  lead  us  to  think  the  passage 
in  Is  69- 10  pointed  many  an  utterance  of  Jesus. 

How  many  more  passages  like  this  in  Lk  810  do 
the  Gospels  contain  ?  That  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  lists  already 
given  several  other  lists  of  passages  which  go  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  OT 
and  the  NT. 

(g)  Intentional  and  free  use  of  OT  laws,  facts, 
or  statements  independently  of  the  original  form 
of  expression  :  (a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  5,2b  (Lk  133to)  84- 
('Mk  l44,  Lk  514)  ll14  1710-11  (Mk  912- 13)  123- 4  (Mk 
225- 26,  Lk  63- 4)  125- 40-  41  (Mt  164b,  Lk  ll29- 30- S2)  1242 
(Lk  ll31)  2336  (Lk  ll50-  51)  2437-39  (Lk  1726- 27),  Lk 
4-jo-w  i7-s.  29,  jn  539c  46  8n  .  (i3)  by  others,  Mt  2224 

(Mk  1219,  Lk  2028)  2330- 31  (Lk  ll47-48),  Lk  l72b,  Jn 
51a  63i.  4u.  08  gs  1931  .  (7)  t,y  tiae  Evangelist,  Lk  222, 

Jn  45  (?). 

(A)  Another  interesting  group  of  passages  con- 
sists of  those  which  have  a  formula  of  reference  to 
the  OT  as  their  source  or  authority,  but  whose 
content  cannot  be  referred  to  any  specific  OT  pass- 
age. These  are  all  from  the  words  of  Jesus :  Mt 
2G24a  (Mk  1421)  2634-  56a-  (Mk  1449),  Mk  912b- 13,  Lk 
ll49  1831  2122b  2444-  46,  Jn  l45  1712. 

(i)  Still  another  class  of  passages  consists  of 
intentional  allusions  to  something  in  the  OT,  but 
they  make  no  formal  use  of  OT  material,  and  are 
not  quotations  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
The  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  an  illustration,  (a)  By  Jesus,  Mt  811 
(Lk  1329)  1015-21  (Mk  1312)  1035- 36  (Lk  1252- 53)  ll25 
(Lk  1021)  2113b  (Mk  ll17b,  Lk  1946b)  2430b  (Lk  2337) 
2430a-  (Mk  1326,  Lk  2127)  2664  (Mk  1482,  Mt  1627  2531), 
Lk  IT32,  Jn  l51  3:4a- 15  87-  35-  56  939  ;  (£)  by  others,  Mt 
821,  Lk  954,  Jn  l21-  25  614  7"°  1632 

The  instances  thus  far  classified  come  almost 
entirely  under  the  head  of  the  use  of  the  OT  as 
an  authoritative  Scripture.  Another  influence  is 
quite  as  evident.  It  is  the  literary  influence. 
This  is  the  influence  of  any  work  of  literature  over 
the  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  expression  of 
those  who  make  much  use  of  that  work  of  litera- 
ture. Men  may  be  unconscious  of  this  influence, 
or  they  may  consciously  use  the  forms  of  utterance 
which  they  have  learned  to  love.  It  is  doubtless 
more  a  matter  of  habit  working  within  the  region 
of  the  unconscious,  while  it  is  the  appeal  to 
authority  which  is  operative  within  the  region  of 
the  conscious  use  of  the  OT.  These  two  causes 
produce  phenomena  which  are  not  altogether  easy 
to  classify  together. 

(j)  Such  a  passage  as  Lk  8ln  cited  above  compels 
the  recognition  of  passages  which  may  have  inten- 
tionally used  the  OT  thought  or  language,  yet  do 
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not  give  conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  so  used. 
Its  use  may  have  been  due  to  literary  and  uncon- 
scious influence.  In  any  case  there  is  such  co- 
incidence in  thought  and  phraseology  that  an 
intimate  connexion  is  shown  between  the  thought 
of  the  Gospels  and  that  of  the  OT.  For  example, 
when  we  read  in  He  1229  kcu  -yap  6  8eos  t||xuv  irup 
KaravaXia-Kov,  and  learn  that  the  last  two  words 
are  found  together  in  the  LXX  only  in  Dt  424  and 
93,  we  think  it  likely  that  the  writer  either  inten- 
tionally used  the  phrase,  with  a  thought  of  the 
passages  in  Dt.,  or  that  he  was  so  familiar  with 
Dt.  that  unintentionally  and  unconsciously  he 
used  its  words  and  phrases.  Thus  also  may  we 
connect  oi  irevdovvres  of  Mt  54  with  d'^sk  or  robs 
irevdoOvras  of  Is  612.  When  we  remember  the  fact 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  saturated  with  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  we  can  easily  be  convinced  that 
there  is  a  literary  connexion  between  the  utter- 
ance of  Jesus  and  the  OT  passage. 

The  following  passages  show  a  similar  connexion  :  Mt  5B- 8- 
34.  35  77.  8  (Lk  119.  10)  723  (Lk  1327)  1028b  115  (Lk  722)  1123  (Lk  1015) 
1237  1316  1514  1627b  1917  (Lk  1028)  1926  (Mk  1027,  Lk  1827,  Mk  1436) 
2028  (Mk  1045)  2111- 12  (Mk  1115,  Lk  1945,  Jn  216)  2312  (Lk  14" 
18")  2337  (Lk  1334)  2338  (Lk  1335a)  242  (Mk  132,  Lk  216)  2421  (Mk 
1319)  2429  (Mk  1324.  25,  Lk  2125.  26a)  2430b  2532  26"  (Mk  147,  Jn  12») 
27«  (Mk  1534)  283,  Lk  132.  33.69  621  148-IO  1615b  2330,  Jn  114.  34  321 
724  939  128a  1415.  21.  24. 

{k)  Prolonged  examination  brings  to  recognition 
a  class  of  passages  in  which,  without  marked  literary 
relation,  or  intentioncd  use  of  the  OT,  there  is  yet 
a  genetic  relation  between  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
Jesus  had  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and  was  an 
authoritative  interpreter  of  the  OT.  He  had  so 
absorbed  the  OT  that  its  ideals  were  His  common- 
places of  thought,  and  the  scattered  suggestions  of 
truth  in  the  OT  were  apprehended  by  Him  in  their 
full  or  explicit  meaning.  Imperfect  or  fragment- 
ary suggestions  became  positive  principles.  In 
dealing  with  divorce  He  went  to  the  fundamental 
conception  of  marriage  (Mt  135  =  Mk  107-  8).  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Sabbath,  He  said  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath 
(Mk  227).  This  is  a  universal  statement  which  is 
suggested  in  Ex  2312  and  Dt  514.  Again  Jn  437  '  For 
herein  is  the  saying  true,  One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth '  may  be  a  current  proverb,  or  it  may  be 
derived  in  thought  from  Job  31s,  Mic  615.  What- 
ever be  true  about  that  passage,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  words  of  Jesus  given  in  Mt  544 
'  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  per- 
secute you,'  is  the  explicit  statement  of  an  ideal 
of  conduct  that  finds  suggestion  in  Job  3129  and 
several  other  OT  passages. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  similar  passages :  Mt  53-  6  (Lk  62la) 
57. 9. 11  (Lk  622)  514-  18a  (Lk  16")  5-8-  30  188  (Mk  943)  542a  (Lk  630*) 

54;i.  44a  (Lk  627)  544b.  48  66.  9. 11.  14.  15. 19.  24.  25.  26  (Lk  1224)  76.  21b  (Jn 
1317)  106  151-4  (Lk  156  1910,  Mt  1812)  1010b.  19. 37.  28  (Jn  627  737b) 
1929b  (Mk  1030,  Lk  1830)  1041  1229  (Mk  327,  Lk  1121.22)  1232b 
1339.  40.  41.  43.  44.  45.  46  1513  1626  (Mk  837,  Lk  925)  lgl5  (Lk  173)  2133 
(Mk  121  Lk  209)  2144  (Lk  2018)  24I6-I8  (Mk  1314-16,  Lk  2121-  22)  2435 
(Mk  1331  Lk  2133  1617)  2535-36.40.  45.42.46  2628  (Mk  1424,  Lk  2220) 
265^  276  2818-  20  Mk  22-  27  948,  Lk  628-  34.  35.  36  1247.  48  136.  7  I41S 
1518.  19.  21  1615c  198.  42  2124.  25.  26  2219  31  2334a,  Jn  16. 11.  18  537b  646 
2>6  35  (Ezk  3625-27  1119?)  422b.  37  517.  21.  22.  27.  29.  39h.  44  737b.  38.  39a.  42 
811  92.  31.  41  103. 1016  1334  1512.  17  1423  15I.  14.  15  197  2031. 

These  lists  of  passages  under  (j)  and  (k)  are  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  Dittmar  (Vetus  Test,  in  Novo) 
gives  many  more  passages  than  have  been  enumer- 
ated, and  Hiihn  {Die  alttest.  Citate  und  Eemhus- 
cenzen  im  NT)  gives  a  far  greater  number.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  discriminate  to  one's  own  satis- 
faction between  classes  (j)  and  (k).  We  must 
follow  the  more  pronounced  character  of  the  pass- 
age as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  moment  of  investi- 
gation. The  border-line  between  a  real  literary 
reminiscence  and  an  accidental  coincidence  is  also 
difficult  to  determine.  Not  only  would  it  be 
possible  to  increase  the  lists  (j)  and  (k),  but  at  least 
two  other  classes  could  be  made  out.  One  such 
class  (I)  would  consist  of  expressions  which  belong 
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to  the  life  of  the  land,  or  the  common  utterances 
of  the  people  of  the  land,  such  as  Mt  936  '  as  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd.'  These  have  no  real  signifi- 
cance, literary  or  otherwise.  Again,  there  is 
another  class  of  expressions  (m)  in  which  imagery- 
similar  to  that  of  the  OT  is  found.  '  Wise  as  ser- 
pents '  (Mt  1016)  is  possibly  a  comparison  suggested 
by  Gn  31,  or  it  may  have  been  current  rhetoric. 
Or,  again,  the  image  of  sifting  (Lk  22S1)  may  have 
been  a  current  phrase,  or  it  may  possibly  have  had 
a  suggestion  from  Am  99. 

2.  Use  of  other  writings  in  the  Gospels. — Are 
other  writings  than  the  OT  used  in  the  Gospels  1 
This  question  recognizes  the  possibility  («)  of  ex- 
plicit citations  from  writings  outside  of  the  OT  as 
authoritative  documents,  or  (b)  of  a  general  use  of 
material  as  a  source  of  historical  example  or  ex- 
plicit allusion,  or  (c)  of  literary  relationship,  or  (d) 
of  other  writings  with  a  genetic  relation  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospels. 

(a)  The  passages  which  have  been  brought  into 
debate  are  Mt  279,  Lk  7m  ll49,  Jn  437  and  738. 

Mt  279.  Is  this  a  citation  from  some  lost  writing 
outside  the  OT  and  attributed  to  Jeremiah  ?  Ap- 
parently the  dictate  of  common  sense  is  that  the 
passage  is  really  from  Zee  ll12- 13,  and  that  there 
was  some  slip  in  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel,  or  that  there  was  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  earliest  transcribers. 

Lk  732b.  Doubtless  here  Jesus  was  using  as  an 
illustration  facts  with  which  all  persons  who 
observed  children  at  play  were  familiar.  It  seems 
an  attempt  to  manufacture  a  difficulty.  This  pass- 
age should  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 

Lk  liM.  This  is  a  passage  which  is  not  so  easily 
explained.  (1)  Is  '  The  Wisdom  of  God  '  the  name 
of  a  book  ?  No  such  book  is  known.  (2)  Is  '  The 
Wisdom  of  God'  a  speaker  in  a  book,  after  the 
manner  of  '  Wisdom '  in  Pr  8  ?  Every  trace  of  such 
a  book  now  seems  lost.  (3)  Is  Jesus  quoting  Him- 
self? See  Mt  2334,  where  Jesus  says,  'Behold  I 
send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes,' 
just  as  in  this  passage  Wisdom  says,  '  I  will  send 
unto  them  prophets  and  apostles.'  The  words  in 
Mt.  are  dated  in  the  second  day  of  Passion  Week, 
while  the  passage  in  Lk.  belongs  to  a  time  several 
weeks  or  months  earlier.  If  Jesus  in  Lk.  is  quoting 
Himself,  it  is  from  an  utterance  of  an  earlier  date, 
not  elsewhere  transmitted  to  us.  Resell  (Agrapha2, 
p.  184)  would  show  that  'The  Wisdom  of  God' 
was  one  of  the  self -designations  of  Jesus  like  '  The 
Son  of  Man.'  To  these  statements  it  must  be  said 
that  while  they  are  possible,  Jesus  is  nowhere  else 
designated  in  this  manner,  nor  is  He  elsewhere 
represented  ay  quoting  Himself  in  this  manner. 
(4)  It  is  claimed  that  the  passage  is  founded  upon 
Pr  12°-31,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  early  Christian  Church  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
was  called  a  Sophia.  The  passage  hardly  seems 
adequate  for  the  words  of  Jesus.  (5)  This  passage 
is  claimed  as  an  amplification  of  2  Ch  2420"22.  This 
is  in  reality  the  same  as  (7)  below.  (6)  Used  of 
Divine  Providence,  as  manifested  in  history  (cf. 
Pr  822-31),  sending  prophets  and  apostles,  equivalent 
to  saying  'God  in  His  wisdom  said.*  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  passage  Lk  735  '  and  wisdom  is  justi- 
fied of  all  her  children.'  This  is  quite  tenable. 
(7)  The  personal  wisdom  of  God  in  Christ.  In  sup- 
port of  this  are  the  facts  that  Jesus  says  the  same 
thing  in  Mt  2337  in  His  own  Person,  that  He  is  else- 
where said  to  send  prophets  and  apostles  (Lk  103, 
Eph  4"),  and  that  this  is  a  Logos  conception  of 
Jesus.  Even  so,  a  reason  for  the  expression  is  not 
obvious,  nor  is  it  at  all  evident  why  Jesus  should 
have  used  this  unusual  phrase.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  any  explanation  of  this  passage. 
The  greatest  of  all  is  in  the  theory  of  an  extra-OT 
source.     The  passage  is  perfectly' intelligible  with- 


out such  a  theory,  whatever  be  said  as  to  the  reason 
of  the  expression. 

Jn  431.  <  For  herein  is  the  saying  true,  One 
sowetli,  and  another  reapeth.'  Is  this  an  explicit 
quotation  from  some  writing  ?  The  word  '  saying ' 
does  not  point  back  to  a  writing.  It  might  readily 
be  something  of  a  proverbial  character,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  mode  of  thought  and  utterance 
which  is  found  in  Lv  26ls,  Dt  2838"40  611,  Job  318, 
Mic  615,  thus  having  a  literary  connexion  of  some 
sort  with  the  OT. 

Jn  7s8.  If  this  is  a  quotation  from  a  writing  out- 
side the  OT,  a  wholly  unknown  writing  has  to  be 
assumed.  Nowhere  else  in  the  NT  is  a  writing 
outside  the  OT  called  ypa.<f>-/i,  '  Scripture.'  It  is  a 
tenable  and  adequate  explanation  to  treat  it  as  'a 
free  quotation  harmonizing  in  thought  with  parts 
of  various  passages,  especially  Is  44s  551  5811 ' 
(Meyer).  See,  on  an  attempt  to  trace  the  saying 
to  a  Buddhist  source,  ExpT  xviii.  [1906]  p.  100. 

The  examination  of  these  passages  fails  to  show 
the  slightest  probability  that  Jesus,  a  speaker  in 
the  Gospels,  or  any  writer  of  the  Gospels,  explicitly 
cited  any  writing  outside  the  OT  as  authoritative 
Scripture. 

(b)  Examination  of  the  facts  gives  no  greater 
probability  that  historical  illustrations  from  writ- 
ings other  than  the  OT  occur  in  the  Gospels,  or 
intentional  allusions  to  such  writings,  in  any 
such  manner  as  the  illustrations  taken  from  the 
OT,  or  as  the  allusions  to  the  OT  found  in  the 
Gospels. 

(c)  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  literary  con- 
nexion is  quite  marked.  Note,  especially,  the 
following  passages  :  Mt  5s4- 3B  (Sir  239)  542a  (Sir  44- 6) 
542b  (Sir  292a)  5"  (Wis  1219a)  612- 14  (Sir  282)  712  (To 
415)  ll2Sf-  (Sir  5123ff-)  1921  (Sir  29")  2338  (To  144), 
Lk  6M  (Sir  1416a)  1025  1818  (Enoch  409,  Sibyl,  prowm. 
85  =  frag.  ii.  47)  168  (Enoch  10811)  187  (Enoch  471-2) 
181"8  (Sir  3217- 18)  2010-  "  (Enoch  89"),  Jn  62*1  (Sir  15s 
2419)  844  (Wis  22i,  Enoch  696). 

(d)  Is  the  relation  between  these  writings  more 
important  than  a  merely  literary  relation  ?  If  it 
is,  how  important  is  it?  What  does  it  signify? 
In  the  references  above,  the  extra-OT  books  are  all 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  They  reveal  something 
of  the  thought  of  the  Jews  before  His  time,  and 
doubtless  of  His  own  generation.  The  very  tone 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Martha  (Jn  ll23-2'-2*) 
shows  that  He  assumed  the  truth  of  beliefs  which 
had  no  prominence  in  the  thought  and  life  revealed 
in  the  OT.  The  non-canonical  literature  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion had  become  an  important  factor  in  the  beliefs 
of  the  Jews.  Such  a  passage  as  Mt  2531"46  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  suggested  by  the  OT  writings. 
Compare  it  with  Enoch  9018"38,  and  striking  simi- 
larities are  found.  Mt  2541b  '  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels,'  and  similar  passages,  as 
also  1342- 50,  may  be  compared  with  Enoch  1037-  8  and 
1085-6.  In  Lk  1626  the  picture  of  separation  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  sinners  in  Sheol  may 
suggest  Enoch  229"13,  where  the  righteous  and 
sinners,  in  separate  divisions,  await  the  Great 
Judgment. 

Although  there  is  often  a  striking  likeness  in 
outstanding  features,  there  is  also  a  lack  of  har- 
mony in  details  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  which 
shows  why  He  could  not  use  these  writings  as  an 
authority.  For  the  possible  connexion  between 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  Christian  thought,  see  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  tr.  and  ed.  by  R  H.  Charles,  pp. 
48-53,  where  he  enumerates  'doctrines  in  Enoch 
which  had  an  undoubted  share  in  moulding  the 
corresponding  NT  doctrines,  or  at  all  events  are 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  latter.' 
Without  doubt  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
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Book  of  Enoch  and  Christian  beliefs  of  the  earlier 
Christian  generations  were  more  numerous  and  in- 
timate than  between  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
Gospels.  Also  such  literature  as  the  extra-canonical 
Jewish  writings  had  great  influence  in  the  early 
development  of  Christian  doctrine.  Their  im- 
portance, so  far  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned,  is 
chiefly  that  of  explaining  the  surroundings  of 
Jesus  and  the  spiritual  and  mental  conditions 
amidst  which  He  worked.  Instances  such  as  have 
been  given  could  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  change  the  conclusions  already  given. 
The  centuries  between  the  prophets  of  ancient 
Israel  and  Jesus  had  witnessed  a  development  of 
thought,  especially  on  eschatological  subjects. 
'  Jesus  was  a  true  OT  saint '  (Davidson,  Theology 
of  the  OT,  p.  520),  and  joined  the  work  which 
He  did  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  the  OT 
prophets,  using  their  authority  for  His  teachings. 
Jesus  was  also  a  Prophet  greater  than  any  that  had 
gone  before  Him,  and  He  appropriated  such  cur- 
rent beliefs  as  were  in  harmony  with  His  mission, 
without  thereby  authenticating  other  associated 
beliefs,  but  rather  discrediting  them  by  the  general 
spirit  of  His  teachings. 
See  also  artt.  on  Old  Testament. 


Litbrature.— Allen,  '  OT  Quotations  in  Matthew  and  Mark,' 
ExpT xii.  [1900-1901]  pp.  187  ff.,  281  ff.  [a  careful  examination  of 
the  relation  of  the  quotations  in  these  books  to  the  OT  passages] ; 
E.  Boehl,  Die  Altteat.  Citate  im  NT  [the  treatise  and  discussion 
superseded  by  that  of  Toy] ;  August  Clemen,  Der  Gebrauch  des 
AT  in  den  NT  Schriften,  Giitersloh,  1895  [a  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  citations  in  the  NT  context  and  in  their  original 
context];  Wilhelm  Dittmar,  Vetus  Test,  in  Novo,  Gottingen, 
1903  [gives  not  only  the  quotations,  but  about  five  times  as  many 
parallels  in  thought  or  words  in  addition  to  the  quotations. 
Almost  invariably  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  OT  are  given, 
and  the  Greek  of  the  NT  and  of  the  Apocryphal  books  where  they 
are  cited.  It  is  a  valuable  work] ;  Eugen  Hiihn,  Die  AT  Citate 
und  Reminiscenzen  im  NT,  Tubingen,  1900  [a  list  of  passages 
much  more  full  than  that  of  Dittmar,  almost  twice  as  numerous. 
Few  citations  are  given.  The  passages  are  classified  as  Messi- 
anic and  non-Messianic.  Both  classes  are  divided  into  citations 
with  formulae  of  citation,  citations  without  formulae,  and  reminis- 
cences. The  material  is  valuable,  but  needs  sifting  and  further 
classification] ;  Johnson,  Quotations  of  the  NT  from  the  Old, 
Philadelphia,  1896  [discusses  the  literary  principles  exemplified 
in  the  NT  quotations  and  defends  them] ;  Tholuck,  AT  im  NT<>, 
Gotha,  1868  [tr.  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  xi.  p.  568  ff .  ] ;  Crawford 
H.  Toy,  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1884 
[holds  that  the  quotations  were  made  from  the  Greek  or  from 
an  oral  Aramaic  version,  the  existence  of  which  is  assumed.  It 
contains  an  admirable  b:bliography] ;  D.  M.  Turpie,  The  Old 
Test,  in  the  New,  London,  1868  [quotations  classified  according 
to  their  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  the  OT,  and 
discussed  accordingly],  and  The  NT  View  of  the  OT,  London,  1872 
[quotations  classified  and  discussed  according  to  their  introduc- 
tory formula?] ;  Woods,  art.  '  Quotations '  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
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RABBI  (from  Heb.  m,  which  means  as  adj. 
'great'  or  'much,'  as  subst.  'chief  or  'master.' 
The  final  syllable  is  the  pronominal  suffix,  signify- 
ing '  my,'  the  force  of  which,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  use  of  the  word). — A  title  of  honour 
and  respect  addressed  to  religious  teachers  ;  and 
in  this  sense  frequently  applied  in  the  Gospels  to 
Jesus,  and  also  once  (Jn  3'-6)  to  John  the  Baptist. 
It  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  time  of 
Hillel,  who  was  born  c.  B.C.  112.  That  St.  John 
regarded  it  as  a  comparatively  modern  word,  and 
not  universally  known  in  his  time,  seems  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning  (see  Jn  l38,  where  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  equivalent  to  diSacKctKos,  rendered 
'master'  in  AV.  and  'teacher'  in  RVm).  /Ja/3/3i 
(papfiei,  WH)  is  frequently  tr.  'master'  in  AV, 
but  RV  transliterates  '  rabbi '  throughout.  See 
Master.  Dugald  Clark. 

RABBONI  (from  Heb.  jan  or  j'13-1)  is  another  form 
of  '  Rabbi,'  but  was  considered  a  higher  and  more 
honourable  title.  Hence  possibly  its  preference  by 
the  blind  man  (Mk  lO51)  in  his  natural  anxiety  to 
address  Jesus  with  the  title  of  greatest  courtesy 
and  respect  that  he  knew.  The  word  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Mk  1051  (RV  following 
the  reading  of  most  authorities),  and  Jn  2016 
(pafSfSowi,  TR  ;  pafipovvei,  WH).  In  the  latter  pass- 
age it  is  explained  as  a  synonym  for  8i8ao-Ka\os. 

Dugald  Clark. 

RACA. — The  word  occurs  only  in  Mt  522,  and 
offers  one  of  the  little  riddles  of  the  Gospels  which 
have  not  found  as  yet  a  sufficient  explanation.  It 
had  been  spelt  '  Racha'  in  the  AV  of  1611  ;  so  in 
Tindale  and  other  earlier  versions.  It  was  replaced 
by  'Raca'  in  1638,  and  explained  'that  is,  Vain 
fellow,  2  S  620,'  by  one  of  the  marginal  notes  added 
to  the  AV  at  various  times,  chiefly  in  1762  (see 
the  Introduction  to  Scrivener's  Paragraph  Bible, 
p.  xxx).  The  RV  confines  itself  to  the  marginal 
note,  'an  expression  of  contempt.'  The  spelling 
of  the   Greek  MSS  is  pa-xa.  in  N*D,  adopted  by 


Tischendorf  ;  /m/ca  in  NCBE,  etc.,  with  -a  in  B,  -d  in 
other  MSS,  as  13.  124.  556  (see  Scrivener,  Adver- 
saria) ;  pa/oca,  pannav,  paKav  in  Apost.  Const,  ii.  32  ; 
racha  in  most  MSS  of  the  Latin  Versions ;  raccha 
in  d ;  only  fk  Zc  and  the  official  "Vulgate  have  raca  ; 
NpT  in  all  Syriac  Versions,  vocalized  Np/i,  tt\p.,  Kp-3, 
xjn  (see  the  edition  of  the  Tetraeuangelium  by 
Pusey-Gwilliam,  and  the  Thesaurus  Syriacus  ;  it 
is  explained  as  =  nb'b>,  i.e.  'despised,'  by  Bar- 
hebrseus). 

The  puzzle  in  the  word  is  the  a  of  the  first 
syllable,  which  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word.  It  is  true,  J.  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Heb., 
new  ed.  by  Rob.  Gandell,  Oxford,  1859,  ii.  108) 
writes : 

•  Raca :  A  word  used  by  one  that  despiseth  another  in  the 
highest  scorn  :  very  usual  in  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  very  com- 
mon in  the  mouth  of  the  nation.'  Then  he  gives  examples  from 
Tanchum,  fol.  5,  col.  2 ;  fol.  18,  col.  4 ;  fol.  38,  col.  4 ;  Midrash 
Tillin  upon  Ps  138 ;  Bab.  Berak.  fol.  32.  2,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  worth  quoting:  '  A  heathen  said  to  an  Israelite,  "Very 
suitable  food  is  made  ready  for  you  at  my  house."  "  What  is 
it?"  saith  the  other.  To  whom  he  replied,  "Swine's  flesh." 
"Raca,"  saith  the  Jew,  "I  must  not  eat  of  clean  beasts  with 
you." '  '  A  king's  daughter  was  married  to  a  certain  dirty 
fellow.  He  commanded  her  to  stand  by  him  as  a  mean  servant, 
and  to  be  his  butler.  To  whom  she  said,  "Raca,  I  am  a  king's 
daughter." '  '  One  of  the  scholars  of  R.  Jochanan  made  sport 
with  the  teaching  of  his  master ;  but  returning  at  last  to  a  sober 
mind  :  "Teach  thou,  O  master,"  saith  he,  "for  thou  art  worthy 
to  teach,  for  I  have  found  and  seen  that  which  thou  hast 
taught."  To  whom  he  replied,  "  np"l  Raca,  thou  hadst  not 
believed  unless  thou  hadst  seen."'  '  A  certain  captain  saluted 
a  religious  man  praying  in  the  way,  but  he  saluted  him  not 
again  :  he  waited  till  he  had  done  his  prayer,  and  saith  to  him, 
"  np'T  Raca,  it  is  written  in  your  law,"'  etc. 

But  in  all  these  cases  the  Semitic  word  is  spelt 
np'i  (with  yod),  which  must  be  vocalized  ttp.,->,  i.e. 
Beca  ;  see  Dal  man,  Aram.-Neuheb.  Wbrterbuch, 
p.  384 ;  Jastrow,  Dictionary,  ii.  1476.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  Gram.  d.  Jud.-Pal.  Aram.  (1896) 
Dalman  assumed  that  in  the  form  of  the  NT  ai 
had  been  contracted  to  a,  and  that  the  spelling 
with  x  m  *ne  MSS  ND  was  due  to  an  aspirated 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  qoph,  by  which  it 
approached  to  the  aspirated  kaph.     In  the  second 
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(1905,  p.  174)  he  suggested  at  last  a  more  probable 
solution,  that  the  word  in  Greek  assumed  its  form 
through  assimilation  to  Greek  pd/cos,  lump  '  =  rag 
(a  tattered  piece  of  cloth,  and  then  used  of  a 
shabby,  beggarly  fellow).  This  is  possible.  But 
there  is  another  strange  and  not  yet  corroborated 
statement  about  the  use  of  the  word,  found  in 
Chrysostom,  who  was  acquainted  with  Syriac  as 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  He  says 
(p.  214)  that  it  was  not  a  word  '  of  the  highest 
scorn,'  as  Lightfoot  styled  it : 

To  Se  pxxoi  Tflyro  ou  fx.iya.Xvje  etrriv  ijfipioi;  piquet,  <x?.Aac  /llxXXov 
XKTot0povriOsiu$  xec't  o\iya>pia.s  Ttvo;  rod  XiyovroS.  xa.Qa.rThp  yocp  r,ptiis 
*j  o'/xiTXt;,  vj  Ttori  tuv  xatTOihisi-Tipuv  iTiTtiiTTOvTi;  Xiyopuv'  ccrtXBe  tru, 
iWi  Tut  hitvi  tru'  oi'ru  xati  oi  ry  Ivpaiv  Xiypvipt.ivot  y\uTTVi  p«as«  \l- 
yovo-tv,  ocvti  tou  ffu,  toCto  TtOivre;.  aW  6  $i?.ocv6pojvos  6i05  xott 
to.  pt.ixpoTa.Ta,  KvatirTaZ,  xxdr.xovTtu;   y,u.:v  xs%pqo-0cci  a.Wr,\ots  xsXeCcttv, 

XOCt  ptiTO.  TYlS  ■ZpOtr*\XO!/tT'fc  TlpLYjS,  XOCI  'tVOt  StOl  Toi/TUV  XOCl  TO.  puZfiVU. 
OLVKipVTXt. 

In  contradistinction  to  pa/cd,  Chrysostom  considers 
puapi  as  xa\e7rcire/)OJ',  as  prjfia  tt/s  iifipetas  Tr\r)KTiK(!iTepov, 
for  which  dnrXij  yiveTau  t)  irvpa.  The  same  state- 
ment by  a  later  hand  is  also  found  on  the  margin 
of  codex  B,  rb  paKa  avri  rov  av  being  one  of  the 
few  marginal  notes  of  this  MS  ;  and  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  so-called  Opus  imperfectum, 
p.  62 ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  common  ex- 
planation is  there  given  :  '  Racha  quidem  dicitur 
Hebraice  vacuus.'  Euthymius  Zigabenus  is  de- 
pendent on  Chrysostom  :  To  paxa  5£  e/3paiV?7  eari 
(fxavr),  5r]\oQ(Ta  to  Su.  'E;rei  yap  opyifopievos  tls  Kara,  tivos 
ovk  &£iot  Kahtvat  tovtov  dl-  dvo/xaros,  ws  avd^iov  dpo/xaros' 
avTi  ovdfiaTos  8t  to  2i*  Ti8r\<nv.  Augustine  speaks  of 
having  heard  from  a  Jew,  that  Baca  is  vocem  non 
significantem  aliquid,  sed  indignantis  animi  motum 
exprimentem.  No  example,  however,  has  been 
found  as  yet  of  this  use  in  Syriac.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Maclean's  Dictionary  of  the  Dialects 

of  Vemaadar  Syriac  gives  the  vocalization   ^o5 

reca  (or  rica)  for  the  present  dialect  of  the  Azer- 
baijani Jews.  This  want  of  examples  may,  how- 
ever, be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  word  was  avoided, 
the  use  of  which  was  denounced  in  the  Gospel. 
The  expression  &v8poo-jre  Kevi  in  Ja  2-°  may  be  con- 
sidered its  Greek  equivalent,  as  St.  Paul's  &<ppuv 
(1  Co  1536)  is  the  parallel  to  p.wp£.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  eUrj  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  has  been 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  Greek  explanation  of 
tliis  Earn,  and  to  have  crept  into  the  text  at  the 
wrong  place.  But  this  is  not  likely.  The  Ono- 
mastica  sarra  (ed.  Lagarde)  are  unanimous  in 
the  explanation  •  kci^,  icevds,  vacuus,'  and  spell 
pamx,  paKKa,  Racha,  Baca  (cod.  F).  See  also  art. 
Fool.  Eb.  Nestle. 

RACHEL,  the  wife  of  Jacob  and  the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  is  mentioned  in  Mt  218,  in  a 
quotation  from  Jer  3115.  The  words  of  Jeremiah 
are  understood  in  this  passage  as  a  prediction  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  but  in  their  original 
connexion  they  refer  to  a  historical  incident  in  the 
prophet's  own  life.  He  accompanied  the  exiles  on 
their  way  to  Babylon  as  far  as  Ramah,  5  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  (Jer  401),  and  the  impression 
produced  by  his  last  sight  of  them  took  the  form 
of  a  poetic  picture  of  Rachel,  the  ancestral  mother 
of  the  Israelites  (who  according  to  one  tradition — 
1  S  102 — was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood),  bewail- 
ing the  fate  of  her  descendants  (Jer  3115).  The 
application  of  this  passage  to  the  massacre  at  Beth- 
lehem seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  another  tradition  placed  Rachel's  tomb  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town  (Gn  3519-  20  487).  The  sup- 
posed site  of  this  sepulchre  has  been  shown,  at  least 
since  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  about  4  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  one  mile  north  of  Bethlehem.  See 
Ramah.  James  Patrick. 


RAHAB.— The  mother  of  Boaz,  and  thus  an 
ancestress  of  our  Lord  (Mt  l5). 

'  These  names  [those  of  Tamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Bathsheba]  are 
probably  introduced  as  those  of  women  in  whose  case  circum- 
stances were  overruled  by  the  Divine  providence  which,  as  it 
might  have  seemed,  should  have  excluded  them  from  a  place  in 
the  ancestral  line  of  the  Messiah.  They  were  in  a  sense  fore- 
runners of  the  Virgin  Mary '  (W.  C.  Allen,  Com.  ad  toe). 

The  'faith'  of  Rahab  is  extolled  in  He  ll31,  and 
her  '  works '  in  Ja  225. 

RAILING.— See  Reviling  and  Mockery. 

RAIMENT.— See  Dress. 

RAIN.— See  Agriculture  in  vol.  i.  p.  40*. 

RAM. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy,  Mt  l3'- 
(AV  Aram). 

RAMAH  (Mt  218)  was  a  city  of  Benjamin  (Jos  1825), 
the  site  of  which  has  been  identified  with  er-B&m, 
a  small  village  situated  about  5  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2600  feet  above 
the  sea.  Ramah  was  the  point  at  which  Jeremiah 
parted  from  the  exiles  who  were  being  carried  away 
to  Babylon  (Jer  401),  and  he  associated  it  with 
Rachel  in  the  passage  (3115)  which  is  quoted  by  the 
First  Evangelist.  This  seems  to  imply  that  he  con- 
sidered Rachel's  tomb  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  is  supported 
by  the  account  in  1  S  10'-',  which  states  that  Rachel 
was  buried  '  in  the  border  of  Benjamin.'  The  men- 
tion of  Ramah  in  the  NT  quotation  is  a  detail  which 
has  no  significance  in  relation  to  the  massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  since  Bethlehem  was  10  miles  away, 
on  the  other  side  of  Jerusalem.     See  Rachel. 

James  Patrick. 

RANSOM. — The  word  'ransom'  occurs  twice  in 
the  NT,  in  both  cases  with  reference  to  Christ's 
giving  of  Himself  for  the  redemption  of  man  :  (1) 
in  Mt  2028  =  Mk  1045,  where  it  represents  the  Gr. 
\vrpov  :  '  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many ' ;  and  (2)  in  1  Ti  2B,  where  it  stands  for 
avT'CKvTpov  :  '  For  there  is  one  God,  one  mediator 
also  between  God  and  men,  himself  man,  Christ 
Jesus  (v.5),  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.' 
The  idea,  however,  is  implicit  in  the  verb  (KvTpov- 
/t«u)  and  nouns  (Xurpair^s,  \vrpucns,  diroXt/rpoKris)  used 
to  express  the  thought  and  fact  of  redemption 
(see  Redemption).  It  is  probable  from  its  struc- 
ture that  the  second  of  the  above  passages  (1  Ti 
26)  looks  back  upon  Christ's  saying  in  the  first  (Mt 
2028) ;  it  has  been  thought  also  that  the  iXvrptbdriTe 
in  1  P  l18  is  an  echo  of  the  same  saying  (Denney, 
Death  of  Christ,  p.  92).  The  word  \iirpov  itself  is 
most  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  word  isa 
(Wendt  and  others  question  this,  but  most  admit 
the  connexion),  and  the  attempt  to  give  a  closer 
definition  of  its  meaning  in  relation  to  Christ's 
redemption  goes  back  on  the  usage  of  this  OT 
word  (cf.  the  elaborate  discussion  in  Ritschl's  Becht. 
u.  Vers.  ii.  pp.  70-80). 

1S3,  then,  the  word  generally  translated  '  ransom  '■  in  the  OT 
(Ex  2130  301V.,  Nu  35M-  33  AV  '  satisfaction ' ;  1  S  123  AV  '  bribe,' 
Job  3323.  24  3618,  ps  497,  pr  635  138  2118,  is  433,  Am  512),  js  derived, 
like  the  verb  1??  '  to  propitiate,'  '  to  atone,'  from  a  root  meaning 
'  to  cover.'  It  may  thus  be  used,  as  in  1  S  123  above,  of  a  bribe 
given  to  blind  the  eyes  from  seeing  what,  in  justice,  they  ought 
to  see  (cf.  Ex  23«,  Job  924).  This  connects  itself  with  the  old 
idea  of  a  gift  as  '  covering  the  face '  (cf.  Gn  3220)  0f  an  offended 
person,  i.e.  propitiating,  appeasing  him,  or  inclining  him  to 
favour.  As,  however,  in  the  case  of  an  offence,  there  is  little 
difference  between  covering  the  eyes  of  the  offended  party  from 
beholding  the  offence,  and  covering  the  offence  from  his  sight, 
it  can  easily  be  seen  how  ip?  came  to  take  this  second  sense  of 
covering  the  sinful  person  or  his  iniquity.  This  leads  to  the 
idea,  which  is  the  common  one  in  the  OT,  of  133  as  a  'ransom,' 
in  the  sense  of  something  given  in  exchange  for  another  as  the 
price  of  that  other's  redemption,  or  for  one's  own  redemption, 
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or,  what  is  at  bottom  the  same  idea,  as  satisfaction  for  a  life. 
Thus  in  Is  433-  ■*  Jehovah  is  metaphorically  said  to  have  given 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba  as  a  ransom  for  ('  instead  of ')  Israel. 
Hofmann,  in  his  Schriftbeweis  (ii.  p.  '234,  2nd  ed.),  has  a  differ- 
ent interpretation.  He  takes  the  notion  of  '  covering'  in  this 
word  to  apply  to  '  covering  in  value '  (one  thing  covering  the 
worth  of  another),  and  so  imports  into  1S3  the  idea  of  strict 
equivalence.  It  is  true  that '  ransom '  in  the  OT  usually  includes 
the  idea  of  rendering  what  may  be  termed  an  equivalent ;  but 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  read  into  the 
etymological  signification.  The  term  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  nearly  every  case  the  direct  meaning  of  a  redemption-price 
for  another,  or  for  one's  own  life.  (1)  In  illustration  of  the 
latter  sense,  we  have  it  declared  in  Nu  3531-  32  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances is  a  '  ransom '  to  be  taken  for  the  life  of  a  murderer. 
Again,  in  Ex  2130  it  is  provided  that  if,  through  its  owner's 
carelessness,  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  ox  shall  be 
stoned,  and  the  owner  shall  pay  '  for  the  ransom  of  his  life ' 
what  is  laid  on  him  (in  the  case  of  a  slave,  30  shekels,  v.32).  So 
at  the  taking  of  a  census  (Ex  3012),  each  Israelite  above  twenty 
years  had  to  pay  half  a  shekel — '  atonement-money '  (v.15f) — as 
'a  ransom  for  his  soul  (or  life).'  (2)  In  illustration  of  the  former 
sense  —  redemption -price  for  another  (cf.  Is  433  above)  —  two 
instances  stand  out  conspicuously.  One  is  Ps  49?  '  None  of 
them  [the  rich  in  this  life]  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother, 
nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him  '  (cf.  v.8f) ;  the  other  is  Job 
3324  >  Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith,  Deliver  him  from 
going  down  to  the  pit,  I  have  found  a  ransom."  ns3,  in  both  of 
these  passages,  has  clearly  the  sense  of  something  given  in 
exchange  for  a  life,  which  redeems  it  from  death. 

In  the  above  cases  in  the  Law,  the  ransom  is  a  sum  of  money ;  in 
the  case  of  the  firstborn,  though  the  word  133  is  not  used,  it  is  a 
sacrifice — a  life  for  a  life  (cf.  Nu  18ls-  ll>).  Here  the  fact  is  to  be 
noticed— of  interest  in  the  NT  connexion — that  in  all  this  range 
of  meanings  the  word  '  ransom '  is  never  in  the  OT  directly 
connected  with  the  propitiatory  sacrifices.  It  is  connected 
with  propitiatory  payments  (cf.  Ex  3012  above),  and  in  2  S  213-7 
the  idea,  if  not  the  word,  is  connected  with  the  propitiatory 
delivering  up  of  Saul's  seven  sons  to  the  Gibeonites  (after  refusal 
of  a  money-satisfaction,  v. 4).  But  the  victim,  even  in  sin-  and 
trespass-offerings,  is  never  spoken  of  as '  ransoming '  the  offerer. 
Its  blood  propitiates,  atones  for  his  sin,  but  the  term  '  ransom ' 
is  not  employed.  Yet  it  must  be  held  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  ideas  of  sacrifice  offered  for  the  removal  of  sin 
(to  make  propitiation,  133)  and  of  '  ransom '  (133)  is  very  close  ; 
and  that,  whether  the  word  is  used  or  not,  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
was  also,  in  its  own  way,  a  "133  for  the  life  of  the  offerer  (the 
LXX  in  Ps  498  as  in  1  S  123  renders  the  word  by  i£i?.x<rp.x). 
Ritschl's  generalization  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  (applied 
also  to  the  sacrifice)  into  'a  means  of  protection'  (Schutz- 
miltel),  ignores  the  essential  point  of  redemption  (not  simply 
protection)  by  the  payment  of  a  price,  or  offering  of  an  expia- 
tion. 

The  way  is  now  clearer  for  the  understanding  of 
the  NT  passages.  There  can  be  little  difficulty, 
when  his  words  are  taken  in  the  general  connexion 
of  his  thought,  in  apprehending  what  St.  Paul 
meant  when  he  spoke  in  1  Ti  26  of  Christ's  having 
given  Himself  as  an  avriXurpop  for  all.  '  Ransom  ' 
has  here  its  true  and  proper  sense  of  '  a  price  paid 
in  exchange,'  and  the  ideas  of  '  ransom '  and  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  flow  together  in  the  unity  of  the 
thought  of  redemption  through  Christ's  reconcil- 
ing death  (see  REDEMPTION).  In  St.  Paul's  view, 
Christ  has  given  Himself  up  as  a  sin-offering  for 
the  world  upon  the  Cross  (Ro  83  2  Co  514-  21,  Gal 
313  etc. ).  He  has  redeemed  the  world  by  Himself 
dying  for  it  (Ro  56-  9- 10).  His  death,  reconciling  us 
to  God  (Ro  324-25,  Eph  21S,  Col  l20  etc.),  brings  life 
and  salvation  to  mankind.  St.  Paul's  mind  is  not 
troubled  by  the  monetary  analogy :  it  is  not  of  a 
money  price  he  is  thinking,  but  of  a  great  ethical 
reparation  rendered  to  God's  broken  law  of  right- 
eousness. It  is  to  God  the  '  ransom '  is  paid,  not 
to  another.  The  Son  of  God,  in  humanity,  renders 
it  for  the  world. 

If,  therefore,  St.  Paul  knew  of  the  saying  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  how  he  would  have  interpreted 
it.  Alike  in  his  thought  and  that  of  St.  Peter  (cf. 
1  p  ps.  19^  £ne  j,jea  0f  a  \{,TpOV  }s  involved  in  the 
conception  of  airoXirpuo-n.  Redemption  has  the 
two  aspects,  which  can  never  be  separated — re- 
demption by  'ransom,'  i.e.  from  sin's  guilt  and 
condemnation ;  and  redemption  by  power,  from 
sin's  bondage  and  other  evil  effects.  The  Apostolic 
gospel  comprehended  both.  But  what  of  Christ's 
own  thought  ?    The  genuineness  of  the  saying  in 


Mt  2028  =  Mk  1045  has  been  assailed  (by  Baur,  etc.), 
but  surely  without  the  slightest  grounds  (cf. 
Ritschl,  ii.  p.  42  ft'.  ;  Denney,  p.  36  f.).  Its  mean- 
ing also  must  be  interpreted  by  the  fact  that 
Christ's  own  mind  at  the  time  of  uttering  it  was 
full  of  the  thought  of  His  death.  It  is  His  '  life ' 
He  gives,  and  He  startles  by  saying  that  He  yields 
it  up  as  a  Xvrpov  avrl  iroXXuv.  He  declares,  further, 
that  it  was  for  this  very  end  He  came.  His  death 
was  neither  unforeseen,  nor  simply  submitted  to. 
He  came  to  redeem  the  world  by  offering  Himself 
as  a  '  ransom '  for  it.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to 
empty  the  saying  of  most  of  its  significance  by 
generalizing  it  to  mean  that  in  some  undefined 
way  Christ's  death  would  be  of  great  saving 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  therefore  might  be  spoken 
of  metaphorically  as  a  ransom  for  the  good  of 
many  (cf.  Wendt,  Lehre  Jcsu,  ii.  p.  509  ft'.).  This 
interpretation  fails,  if  account  be  taken  of  the 
redeeming  efficacy  which  Jesus  in  other  places  (as 
in  the  words  at  the  Last  Supper)  undeniably  attri- 
butes to  His  death  (see  Redemption).  Ritschl, 
though  he  unduly  weakens  the  force  of  the  word 
Xvrpov,  does  not  fall  into  any  such  superficializing. 
He  sees  a  solemn  and  weighty  import  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  and  interprets  them  to  mean  that  Jesus, 
by  His  voluntary  and  guiltless  death,  directed  to 
this  end,  redeems  the  members  of  His  community 
from  the  doom  of  final  annihilation  impending 
over  them  in  the  judgment  of  God,  gives  death  a 
new  character  to  them,  and  delivers  them  from  its 
fear  (ii.  p.  87).  The  interpretation  cannot  be 
accepted  ;  neither  is  it  explained  how  the  death  of 
Jesus  should  erect  such  a  result.  Yet  Jesus 
assuredly  did  view  the  world  as  lying  under  con- 
demnation of  God,  sunk  in  estrangement  and  evil, 
and  needing  both  forgiveness  and  renewal  to  right- 
eousness, and  redemption  from  this  state  He  con- 
nected with  His  own  Person,  and  in  a  peculiar  way 
with  His  death,  which  He  here  speaks  of  as  a 
Xvrpov,  or  redemption-price,  to  that  end.  Further 
investigation  must  be  left  to  other  articles  (see 
Atonement,  Reconciliation,  Redemption). 

The  idea  of  Christ's  death  as  '  a  ransom  for  all ' 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  one  in  the  preaching, 
theology,  and  hymnology  of  the  Church.  In 
certain  circles  it  early  became  connected  with  the 
fanciful  notion  that  the  ransom  was  paid,  not  to 
God,  but  to  the  Evil  One,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  acquired  rights  over  man  through  sin,  which 
God,  in  righteousness,  could  not  ignore.  Christ's 
soul,  therefore,  it  was  taught,  was  given  up  to 
Satan  as  the  price  of  the  surrender  of  these  assumed 
rights  over  mankind.  But  Satan  was  deceived  in 
the  bargain,  for,  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
sinless  soul  of  Jesus,  he  could  not  hold  it.  That 
sinless  soul  was  a  torture  to  him.  This  theory, 
connected  in  the  early  Church  with  Origen  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (though  Origen,  at  least,  fre- 
quently expresses  himself  in  a  quite  contrary 
sense),  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  never  really  stood  alone,  or  gained  ascendency 
over  the  abler  minds.  Distinguished  Fathers  re- 
pudiated it,  and  Anselm  reasons  against  it  in  his 
Cur  Deus  Homo. 

Literature.— Ritschl,  Reeht.  mid  Vers.  ii.  pp.  51  ff.,  192  ff.  ; 
Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  p.  511  ff. ;  artt.  '  Propitiation,'  '  Ransom,' 
in  Hastings'  DB  ;  Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  p.  42  ff .  ;  Stevens, 
Theol.  of  the  XT,  p.  126ff.  JAMES  ORR. 

RAYEN.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66a. 

READER. —  The  Gospels  frequently  refer  to 
private  reading  of  Scripture,  and  Jesus  Christ 
assumes  that  His  hearers  have  the  sacred  books 
and  read  them  for  themselves,  e.g.  Mk  225  1210-  26, 
Mt  123,  Lk  63.  At  Nazareth,  Jesus  took  the  place 
of  the  public  reader  in   the  synagogue  (Lk  416). 
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The  expression,  'Let  him  that  readeth  understand,' 
in  Mt  2415,  cannot  refer  to  the  reading  of  Dn  927, 
because,  although  Daniel  is  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  passage  of  Mt.  (i.e.  at  v.15),  in  Mk.'s  parallel 
passage  there  is  no  reference  to  Daniel  (see 
Mk  1314).  Therefore  the  words  cannot  be  part  of 
our  Lord's  utterance,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  note 
interjected  by  the  Evangelist,  the  writer  of  his 
source,  or  a  reviser.  Taken  thus,  they  appear  to 
point  to  the  function  of  the  reader  in  the  primitive 
Church.  That  this  function  was  known  in  very 
early  times  is  indicated  also  by  Rev  l3,  where 
public  reading  is  unmistakably  indicated,  because 
it  is  associated  with  hearing  by  others  :  '  Blessed 
is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear,'  etc.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  order 
of  the  Christian  assembly  was  moulded  on  that  of 
the  synagogue.  Among  the  Jews  any  member  of 
the  congregation — even  a  minor — might  be  the 
reader  both  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets, 
although  if  a  priest  or  a  Levite  were  present  he 
should  have  precedence  (Gittin,  v.  8).  Therefore  it 
was  quite  in  order  that  Jesus,  although  neither  a 
scribe  nor  a  synagogue  official,  should  have  the 
Prophet  roll  handed  to  Him  to  read.  For  this 
reason  we  may  conclude  that  the  reader  in  the 
primitive  Church  was  not  a  man  in  any  sense  '  in 
orders.'  For  convenience,  the  same  person  might 
read  on  every  occasion  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  this  was  the  case.  We  do  not  meet 
with  the  reader  among  the  Church  functionaries 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul.  Tertullian  is  the  earliest 
Patristic  writer  to  mention  this  official  (dc  Prcescr. 
c.  41).  In  the  3rd  cent,  he  was  included  among 
the  minor  orders  (Cyprian,  Epp.  29,  38,  etc.).  See 
Schurer,  GJV3  II.  ii.  27 ;  Smith's  DCA,  vol.  i. 
pp.  79,  80 ;  Harnack,  Sources  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  pp.  54-92.  W.  F.  Adeney. 

READINESS.  —  The  expression  ylveo-de  ctoi/xoi, 
'  Be  ye  ready,'  is  employed  by  Christ  to  denote  the 
necessity  for  constant  readiness  to  receive  Him 
at  His  Second  Coming  (Mt  2444,  Lk  1240).  Closely 
akin  to  it  in  meaning  is  the  more  frequently  used 
ypvyopelre,  '  Watch  ye,'  the  word  with  which  Christ 
demands  constant  watchfulness  for  the  day  of  His 
Parousia  (Mt  2442  2513,  Mk  13s"-37,  Lk  2136).  The 
two  terms  are  used  almost  interchangeably  in  Mt 
2442-44,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  for  watchfulness  by  the 
case  of  the  negligent  householder  who  suffers  his 
house  to  be  broken  through  (Mt  24«),  is  followed 
by  the  exhortation  to  readiness  in  the  next  verse  ; 
further  evidence  being  found  in  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins,  where  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duty  enjoined  in  Mt  2513  ('Watch,  therefore')  is 
exhibited  in  the  careful  preparation  made  by  the 
wise  virgins,  who  are  described  as  al  Iroi/iot,  for  the 
coming  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  duty  of  being  constantly  prepared  for  the 
return  of  Christ  is  rendered  urgent  by  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  its  occurrence  is  known  only  to  the 
father,  and,  being  concealed  even  from  the  Son, 
cannot  be  communicated  to  the  disciples  (Mk  1332). 
It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  disciples  as  to  the  day 
and  the  hour  of  the  final  Advent  which  lends  point 
and  emphasis  to  Christ's  exhortations  in  prospect 
of  it  (Mt  2442- 44  2513,  Mk  1333- 35,  Lk  1240). 

falIlfofa9IPn,TiiWeiS8,,?l!ariSs).maintain>  He  foretoId  *at  the 
the  world tv±?  W°U^  beJhe,  immediate  Pelade  to  the  end  of 
date  of  Vhp^fffUrnl8hVn?^e  dis„ciPles  with  a  certain  clue  to  the 
Sons  to  far  f  om  nhV-ent  <Mt,2-43f>-  the  need  for  such  exhorta- 
are  on VhP  -.t?r  obvious!  and  lndeed  inexplicable,  based  as  they 
end  i^thf  '" ^-certainty  that  prevailed  as  to  the  time  of  the 
fulness  are  wantl™  *£e  earher  eYent'  exhortations  to  watch- 
mtotlkX^rthegcase%Tgthe0,fa/t8  *WT%  bein*  ^  ™- 
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(Life  of  Christ,  iii.  93).  The  truth  is,  the  question  is  one  on 
which  our  Lord  declined  to  dogmatize  ;  and  while  His  confession 
of  nescience  regarding  the  end  (Mk  1332)  did  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  speedy  occurrence,  neither  did  it  preclude  the 
possibility  that  it  might  be  long  deferred.  He  undoubtedly 
favoured  the  idea  that  the  latter  alternative  was  much  the  more 
likely  one.  '  There  are  distinct  hints  in  some  passages  (Mt  2448 
2519,  Mk  1335)  that  the  end  may  be  delayed  beyond  all  human 
anticipation,  and  that  "  an  indefinitely  long  night  of  history  " 
may  intervene  before  the  return  of  the  Lord'  (Forrest,  The 
Authority  of  Christ,  p.  322). 

The  parables  and  parabolic  sayings  in  the  Syn- 
optics (Mt  2442-2530,  Mk  1332-37,  Lk  1235-48  1911"27), 
intended  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  constant  readiness 
for  the  Second  Coming,  may  be  described  as  parting 
counsels  and  admonitions  to  the  disciples  for  the 
guidance  of  their  conduct  during  the  period,  in- 
definitely prolonged,  which  must  elapse  between 
Christ's  departure  from  the  world,  then  impending, 
and  His  return  at  the  close  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion. They  all  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
membership  of  the  Kingdom  during  its  earthly 
development  does  not,  ipso  facto,  guarantee  fitness 
for  a  place  in  the  perfected  Kingdom  to  be  in- 
augurated at  Christ's  return.  The  period  of  His 
absence  is  a  period  of  probation  for  His  disciples, 
who  are  to  be  tested  individually,  and  are  expected 
to  prove  their  individual  fitness  for  the  glorious 
Kingdom  of  the  future.  '  Every  man '  has  his  own 
proper  sphere  and  work  assigned  him  (Mt  2514'-, 
Mk  1334,  Lk  1913),  and  the  lack  of  personal  prepared- 
ness cannot  be  made  up  for  by  connexion  with  the 
believing  community,  animated  by  the  common 
hope  of  the  Lord's  appearing  (Mt  251-  2- 9). 

Preparedness  for  the  last  Advent  naturally  de- 
pends on  maintenance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities,  and  continued  performance  of  the  duties, 
pertaining  to  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
qualities  and  duties  fully  described  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  throughout  His  ministry.  The  fact  of 
His  departure  involves  no  alteration  in  His  great 
requirements,  which  are  ever  the  same  ;  it  involves 
merely  a  deepened  responsibility,  an  increased  sense 
of  gravity  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  whose  con- 
duct is  to  be  constantly  regulated  and  controlled 
henceforward  by  the  thought  of  its  bearing  upon 
future  destiny.  Wendt  remarks  that '  since  Christ's 
ideas  of  the  future  are  comparatively  general  and 
indefinite,  His  admonitions  regarding  the  future 
always  retain  a  comparatively  general  character.' 
Directions  in  greater  detail  were  not  needed.  The 
character  and  conduct  required  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples,  as  outlined  in  Christ's  previous  teaching, 
are  calculated  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  tests. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  must  now  be  formed 
under  the  altered  conditions  presented  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Christ's  visible  presence.  The  proper 
attitude  of  the  disciple  has  to  be  preserved  in  face 
of  the  difficulties,  perils,  and  temptations  incident 
to  (1)_  Christ's  unexpectedly  prolonged  absence,  and 
(2)  His  sudden  and  unexpected  return. 

(1)  It  is  everywhere  implied  that  Christ's  with- 
drawal from  the  world  affords  His  disciples  the 
needful  opportunity  for  the  free  and  independent 
exercise  of  the  gifts  and  powers  entrusted  to  them. 
Their  spiritual  resources  are  to  be  developed  to 
the  utmost  without  the  consciousness  of  being  con- 
stantly overshadowed  by  His  visible  authority  and 
supervision,  but  always  in  view  of  the'  day  of 
reckoning  (Mt  2445"51  2514-30,  Mk  1334"36,  Lk  1242"48 
1912-26)  The  proof  0f  readiness  for  His  return  is 
thoroughgoing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
absent  Lord,  which  are  identical  with  the  interests 
of  His  Kingdom,  displayed  in  steadfast  fidelity  and 
unflagging  diligence  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  held  in 
trust,  under  the  severe  test  of  indefinitely  prolonged 
absence  (Mt  2445  2520'-,  Lk  1916t).  But  the  same 
situation  which  creates  the  opportunity  for  freely 
utilizing  the  entrusted  gifts,  may  lead  to  the  mis- 
use or    to    the  absolute  neglect   of    them.     The 
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perils  attending  a  delayed  Parousia,  which  must  be 
guarded  against  with  ceaseless  vigilance,  arise  from 
a  weakened  sense  of  obligation  issuing  in  slackness 
and  lethargy,  the  sin  of  '  the  untrinimed  lamp  and 
the  ungirt  loin'  (Mk  1336,  Lk  12^-),  yielding  to 
unbridled  self-indulgence  and  the  tyrannical  abuse 
of  authority  (Mt  2448f-),  faithless  and  inexcusable 
failure  to  improve  one's  trust  (Mt  2526<>). 

(2)  The  main  strength  of  the  appeal  for  constant 
readiness  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  that 
Christ's  return  will  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  The 
frequent  admonition  to  watch  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm,  pointing  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  un- 
awares and  found  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness, 
due  to  the  abrupt  and  startling  manner  in  which  the 
Parousia  breaks  in  upon  and  breaks  up  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  (Mt  24w  256,  Mk  1336,  Lk  1236 
2134).  Being  of  a  catastrophic  character,  it  leaves 
no  time  for  the  making  or  completing  of  prepara- 
tions previously  neglected  (Mt  2438f-43  25™).  The 
period  of  probation,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of 
repairing  past  negligences  and  failures,  are  ended, 
and  future  destiny  determined  by  character  and 
achievements,  now  to  come  under  searching  scrutiny. 

As  the  Parousia  immediately  heralds  the  Last 
Judgment  (Mt  2519,  31),  the  manner  in  which  the 
disciples  have  acquitted  themselves  during  the 
period  of  Christ's  absence  is  then  passed  under 
review,  and  appropriate  destiny  assigned  them. 
Those  who  have  proved  their  capacity  in  humbler 
spheres  of  service  by  fidelity  to  Christ's  Person  and 
interests  are  promoted  to  loftier  spheres  of  service 
(Mt  2447  2520"23),  raised  to  equality  with  Himself 
(Lk  1237),  and  participate  in  the  eternal  blessed- 
ness of  the  consummated  Kingdom  (Mt  2510-  21- 2S). 
Those  who  have  failed  to  reach  the  required 
standard  are  excluded,  so  far  as  appears,  irre- 
vocably, from  such  high  fellowship  (Mt  25llf-  *>), 
and  incur  penalties  varying  in  degree  in  proportion 
to  their  unfaithfulness  (Mt  2451,  Lk  1247'-).  See 
also  artt.  Parousia  and  Second  Coming. 

W  S.  Montgomery. 

READING.— See  artt.  BOYHOOD  in  vol.  i.  p.  222b, 
Education,  Reader. 

REALITY. — That  a  spirit  of  clear  sincerity  and 
genuine  reverence  for  truth  pervades  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Gospel  writers  and  inspires  the  central 
Figure  they  depict,  is  an  impression  irresistibly 
forced  on  unprejudiced  minds.  Everywhere  there 
is  evident,  in  the  writers  themselves  and  in  the 
Master  about  whom  they  write,  a  straightforward 
honesty  and  singleness  of  aim,  and  we  find  our- 
selves unmistakably  in  an  atmosphere  of  reality. 

I.  In  the  Gospel  writers. — Reality,  as  manifested 
by  the  Gospel  writers,  may  be  recognized  by  several 
notable  features,  such  as  : 

1.  The  absence  in  them  of  any  straining  after 
effect. — They  relate  facts  as  they  know  them,  and 
always  with  a  certain  artless  simplicity ;  and  if 
occasionally  they  put  an  interpretation  of  their 
own  upon  the  facts,  it  is  still  patent  that  it  is 
an  honestly  framed  interpretation.  Invariably,  in 
describing  startling  events,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
their  startling  character,  they  content  themselves 
with  such  bare  statements  as  that  '  fear  came  upon 
all '  (Lk  l65),  that  '  all  men  did  marvel '  (Mt  827, 
Mk  520),  that  men  were  '  amazed '  (Lk  436  526),  that 
'  they  glorified  God  '  (Mt  98-  33,  Mk  212,  Lk  526),  or 
that  '  they  were  astonished  with  a  great  astonish- 
ment '  (Mk  542).  There  is  often  a  graphic  force  in 
the  description,  yet  the  events  themselves  are  re- 
lated without  any  rhetorical  elaboration,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  heighten  the  colours.  The 
narrative  is  plain,  direct,  and  unadorned. 

2.  Their  frankness  in  recording  incidents  which 
reflect  on  the  leaders  of  their  cause.  —  Notwith- 
standing every  inducement  to  save  the  credit  of 


the  disciples  first  chosen  by  the  Master,  far  from 
concealing  the  faults  and  perversities  of  those 
men,  they  tell  the  story  of  them  with  simple  can- 
dour, this  being  in  their  view  essential  to  an  accu- 
rate understanding  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  early  beginnings  of  the  faith.  The  jeal- 
ous rivalries  of  the  Twelve,  and  their  disputes  as 
to  who  should  be  accounted  greatest  (Mt  181,  Mk 
9s4,  Lk  2224),  the  failure  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
the  duty  of  the  hour  (Mt  1716  2640"43,  Mk  1440- 50), 
the  intolerant  zeal  (Lk  954)  and  ambitious  schem- 
ing (Mt  2020"23)  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  the  rash 
presumption  (1428-30  1622-  23)  and  weak  denial  (Mt 
2669-74,  Mk  1466"71)  of  Peter,  the  treachery  of  Judas 
(Mt  2610"16- 47,  Mk  1443,  Lk  2248)— are  all  told  with  an 
unvarnished  plainness  which  betokens  an  inward 
pressure  to  be  strictly  faithful  to  the  truth. 

3.  Their  genuine  absorption  in  their  subject. — ■ 
There  is  evident  in  these  Evangelists  a  feeling 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  theme  too  sacred  to 
be  trifled  with.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Lord 
whose  life  and  actions  they  seek  to  portray  is  one 
of  profound  reverential  affection,  constraining 
them  to  a  complete  sinking  of  their  own  person- 
ality, with  no  other  aim  than  that  of  presenting  a 
picture  worthy  of  Him  who  has  won  their  hearts. 
They  write  as  men  who  are  impelled  by  a  pure 
devotion  to  declare  what  they  have  learned  and 
know  about  things  which  they  believe  to  be  preci- 
ous and  true. 

II.  In  Jesus.— Reality,  as  seen  in  Jesus  Himself, 
is  superlatively  arresting.  In  an  age  of  affecta- 
tions, formalisms,  and  general  bondage  to  tradition, 
He  stood  out  as  uncompromisingly  sincere,  intent 
on  getting  close  to  fact  and  truth,  and  keeping 
resolutely  in  view  the  essential  and  permanent 
interests  of  life.  He  dared  to  think  for  Himself, 
and  rose  high  above  all  artificiality  and  make- 
believe.  This  spirit  of  reality  in  Jesus  is  con- 
vincingly attested  by  the  following  points  : 

1.  His  thorough  naturalness  as  a  religious  teacher. 
— With  no  demure,  sanctimonious  airs,  and  no 
pretentious  tones  such  as  the  Rabbis  were  wont 
to  assume,  He  spoke  straight  to  the  heart  and 
conscience ;  and  common  people  felt  that  His 
utterances  came  home  with  an  authority  they 
were  compelled  to  own  (Mt  729).  There  was 
nothing  of  the  professional  about  Him.  His  de- 
meanour was  that  of  unstudied  simplicity ;  and 
when  occasion  suited,  He  could  unbend  and  let 
joy  and  cheerfulness  have  their  genial  flow, — 
looking  with  amused  interest  on  the  children  at 
their  games  (Mt  ll16-17),  sharing  the  gladness  of 
the  social  gathering  (Jn  21-10),  or  lighting  up  His 
discourse  with  flashes  of  playfulness  (Lk  ll5"8). 
While  keenly  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  His 
vocation,  He  affected  none  of  the  Pharisaic  rigour 
which  would  repress  the  healthy  instincts  of 
humanity — a  witness  for  the  highest  truth,  yet 
winningly  human,  and  with  a  manner  so  gracious 
and  open  as  to  make  Him  easily  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  men. 

2.  His  fearless  directness  in  facing  the  actual 
facts  of  existence. — No  one  ever  looked  with  more 
straight  and  steady  gaze  than  Jesus  did  on  the 
solemn  realities  of  human  life  and  destiny.  The 
distress  and  suffering  that  are  in  the  world  (Mt 
423  1215),  the  mysteries  of  Providence  (Lk  131"4, 
Jn  93),  the  value  and  needs  of  the  soul  (Mt  1626- 2T, 
Lk  1220- 21),  the  curse  of  sin  (Mt  188-  9,  Lk  133,  Jn 
824),  the  certainty  of  retribution  (Mt  186  2333,  Mk 
943-48),  the  necessity  of  spiritual  renewal  (Mt  917, 
Jn  33'7),  the  burden  of  responsibility  (Mt  ll2"-24 
2314,  Lk  1013"16),  the  imperative  obligations  of  duty 
(Jn  94),  the  supreme  authority  of  God  (Mt  1917,  Jn 
434  1029), — on  all  these  Jesus  kept  His  eye  fixed 
with  an  intensity  of  vision  and  purpose  that  was 
never  relaxed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
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His  career.  Clearing  His  mind  of  all  vague  senti- 
ment and  easy  superficiality,  He  confronted  the 
grave  problems  and  experiences,  the  mighty  facts 
and  forces,  which  affect  man's  well-being  now  and 
for  ever,  and  dealt  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
wavering fortitude  and  sincerity. 

3.  His  steadfast  determination  to  reach,  and 
hold  by,  the  fundamental  elements  of  religion. — 
Radical  in  the  truest  sense,  Jesus  displayed  an 
incessant  anxiety  to  get  at  the  roots  of  things,  to 
pierce  beneath  superficial  respectabilities,  and  find 
the  great  eternal  principles  on  which  life  should 
be  based.  This  is  seen  (I)  in  His  teaching.  The 
outward  observances  of  religion,  He  maintained, 
are  nothing  unless  prompted  by  genuine  gratitude 
and  reverence  (Mt  2323,  Lk  ll42).  No  matter  how 
decorous  the  worship  offered  to  Jehovah,  if  the 
spirit  of  devoutness  does  not  fill  the  mind  (Mt  158, 
Jn  424).  The  show  of  goodness  may  look  fair,  but 
it  has  no  value  if  it  be  the  outcome  only  of  calcu- 
lating prudence  or  self-flattering  pride  (Mt  62"5, 
Lk  1615).  Purity,  mercy,  clear  integrity  of  motive 
in  the  central  springs  of  the  life,  He  insisted  on  as 
the  essentials  of  goodness.  Everything  had  to  be 
sterling,  from  the  heart,  real  [see  art.  Heart]. — 
(2)  In  His  private  life.  The  demand  thus  made 
was  severely  searching,  yet  it  was  fully  met  by 
Jesus  in  His  own  person.  If  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  high  spiritual  principles  to  the  com- 
mon, trivial  concerns  of  existence  be  a  sure 
proof  of  reality,  that  proof  was  given  by  Him  in 
a  superb  degree.  It  is  significant  that  the  men 
who  knew  Him  best  and  saw  most  of  Him  in  daily 
intimacy  were  also  the  men  who  adored  and  be- 
lieved in  Him  most  fervently ;  and  even  the  one 
who  played  the  traitor  was  yet  constrained  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  goodness  he  had  wronged  (Mt 
274). — (3)  In  His  bearing  towards  the  bigoted  ex- 
clusiveness  of  His  day.  Though  threatened  with 
the  wreck  of  His  own  reputation  by  any  associa- 
tion with  the  '  publicans  and  sinners,'  Jesus  had 
such  profound  sympathy  with  them  in  their  de- 
spair of  all  good,  begotten  by  the  harsh  ostracism 
to  which  they  were  doomed,  that  He  seized  every 
opportunity  of  coining  into  touch  with  them  (Mt 
910"13,  Mk  215- 16,  Lk  529-  30  151-  2).  Bent  on  stirring 
the  hearts  of  those  outcasts  of  society  by  some  ray 
of  hope,  He  moved  straight  on  to  His  gracious 
object,  grappling  with  the  moral  necessities  of  the 
situation,  indifferent  to  the  censures  of  offended 
propriety.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  choose  a 
publican  as  one  of  His  immediate  disciples.  The 
same  superiority  to  the  exclusive  temper  of  His 
time  is  evinced  also  in  His  relations  with  the  de- 
spised Samaritans  (Jn  44-42,  Lk  17"'19,  cf.  1032"37)— 
His  dominant  concern  always  being  to  penetrate 
beneath  surface  appearances,  and  to  reach  and 
make  manifest  the  capacity  for  righteousness  in 
the  innermost  core  of  every'human  soul. 

i.  His  unworldly  standard  of  personal  worth.— 
While  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  worth, — the  material  and  the  spiritual 
(Mt  6'9- 20- 25), —Jesus  did  not  denounce  material 
success,  though  for  Himself  He  never  sought  it. 
What  He  did  denounce  was  the  disposition  to  take 
material  success  as  the  measure  of  a  man's  value 
(Lk  12^"21).  It  is  a  false  measure,  and  He  refused 
to  be  judged  by  it  Himself,  or  to  apply  it  in 
judging  any  man_  Content  to  be  estimated  by 
His  soul-qualities,  He  estimated  others  by  the 
same  test,  not  by  their  temporal  status  or  means 
(Lk  1619"26,  Mk  1241"44). 

5.  His  perfect  candour  in  the  bestowal  of  ap- 
preciation or  reproof.  —  Though  disdaining  to 
flatter,  Jesus  was  ever  ready  to  recognize  good, 
even  when  found  in  unexpected  quarters,  as  we 
see  in  His  praise  of  the  faith  of  the  centurion  at 
Capernaum  (Mt  810),  and  of  the  offering  of  the 


poor  widow  at  the  Temple  (Mk  1242"44).  Prompt 
and  warm,  too,  was  His  approval  of  the  genuine 
feeling  which  He  found  struggling  to  assert  itself 
in  any  soul,  even  when  others  condemned,  as  when 
He  threw  the  shield  of  His  graciousness  over 
Zacchaeus  of  Jericho  (Lk  199),  the  erring  woman 
amid  her  penitence  (744"48),  and  Mary  of  Bethany  in 
the  scene  of  the  anointing  (Jn  123~7).  On  the  other 
hand,  while  benignly  charitable  towards  natural 
human  frailty,  He  could  not  suffer  the  flagrant 
follies  and  misdoings  that  met  His  eye  to  pass 
without  remonstrance.  The  fault  -  finders  who 
challenged  the  piety  of  His  disciples  because  they 
did  not  fast  (Mt  914"17,  Lk  533"39),  the  illiberal 
formalists  who  sought  to  convert  the  Sabbath  into 
a  dreary  bondage  (Mk  223"28,  Lk  1315- 16),  the  hard- 
ened censors  who  had  no  mercy  on  a  woman  caught 
in  transgression  (Jn  87),  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  turned  religion  into  a  pretentious  show  (Mt 
2313"35), — were  made  to  feel  the  baseness  of  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated.  There  was 
a  clear-purposed  directness  in  the  intercourse  of 
Jesus  with  men ;  and  even  the  chosen  Twelve 
were  not  spared  when  they  gave  way  to  presump- 
tion, intolerance,  or  jealousy  (Mt  1622- 23,  Mk  9s4-36, 
Lk  9s4"56).  At  the  risk  of  alienating  those  men, 
He  shrank  not  from  speaking  the  straight  word 
when  their  errors  or  failings  called  for  rebuke. 

6.  His  downrightness  in  dealing  with  popidar 
expectations. — Not  even  to  gain  a  following  would 
Jesus  trifle  in  the  slightest  with  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. When  the  multitudes,  excited  by  the 
fame  of  His  deeds,  pressed  round,  expecting  Him 
to  take  some  step  which  would  lift  Israel  to  new 
heights  of  glory,  instead  of  playing  on  their 
credulity,  as  for  a  while  He  might  have  done,  He 
struck  directly  at  their  sensuous  and  extravagant 
hopes,  insisting  on  their  deeper  needs  and  the 
more  vital  work  which  had  first  to  be  effected  in 
their  hearts  (Jn  627ff-).  With  His  eye  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  regeneration  of  men,  He  made  it 
abundantly  plain  that  He  had  no  reliance  on  any 
such  political  and  social  revolution  as  they  were 
looking  for,  unless  it  were  brought  about  through 
a  change  of  character.  And  when  the  inevitable 
reaction  came,  He  let  the  once  eager  throng  go 
their  way,  rather  than  accept  their  allegiance  on 
a  false  understanding  of  what  He  was  and  sought 
to  accomplish  (660"66). 

7.  His  reverent  sobriety  amid  popidar  enthusi- 
asm.— Dazzling  as  the  outbursts  of  such  enthusiasm 
were,  Jesus  would  never  permit  Himself  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  self-gratulation,  but,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  His  high  spiritual  aims,  He 
deliberately  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
escaping  to  the  mountains  or  the  wilderness  for 
solitary  communion  with  the  Father  (Mt  1423, 
Mk  313  631).  Even  during  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  He  detached  His  mind  from  the 
ringing  hosannas,  and  thought  of  the  sins  of  the 
nation  and  the  threatening  doom  (Lk  1941) ;  and 
when  the  ovation  was  over  He  withdrew  to  the 
quiet  of  Bethany  (Mt  2117),  maintaining  His  spirit 
clear  and  true. 

8.  His  scrupulous  honesty  with  regard  to  the 
risks  of  discipleship. — That  none  might  be  misled 
by  too  sanguine  expectations,  Jesus  took  pains  to 
give  warning  of  the  hardship  and  sacrifice  which 
the  adoption  of  His  cause  would  involve.  He  told 
those  willing  to  rally  round  Him  to  count  the  cost 
(Lk  1428"33),  to  be  prepared  for  the  endurance  of 
privation  and  the  rupture  of  old  ties  (Mt  1037, 
Lk  957"62),  the  severities  of  the  world's  disfavour 
(Mt  511),  the  cross  of  self-denial  (Mt  16-4,  Mk  S34). 
Standing  on  the  clear  ground  of  truth,  He  spoke 
without  evasion  or  concealment,  and  shrank  from 
any  homage  that  was  not  founded  on  a  heartfelt 
sense  of  His  spiritual  worth. 
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9.  His  consistent  devotion  to  an  unselfish  purpose. 
— The  freedom  of  Jesus  from  strictly  personal 
aims  is  '  writ  large '  on  every  page  of  the  Gospel 
narratives.  Even  when  constrained  to  assert  His 
high  claim  as  the  bearer  of  a  special  Divine  com- 
mission, there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  His 
having  any  end  to  serve  but  the  will  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men  ;  and  from  that  end  the  world 
had  no  bribes  by  which  He  could  be  tempted  aside 
(Jn  143"). 

10.  His  calm  resoluteness  in  facing  the  conse- 
quences of  His  teaching  and  work. — Though  fully 
alive  to  the  deadly  hostility  which  His  teaching 
and  general  line  of  conduct  would  inevitably 
arouse,  Jesus  refused  to  make  His  path  smoother 
by  any  prudential  concessions  to  conventional  taste. 
The  policy  of  concession  was  urged  upon  Him  at 
various  stages,  from  the  Temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  Agony  in  Gethsemane,  but  was  always 
energetically  repelled.  When  Peter  at  Ctesarea 
Philippi  ventured  to  dissuade  Him  from  carrying 
His  principles  to  the  point  of  personal  danger,  He 
treated  the  suggestion  as  a  voice  from  the  realm 
of  darkness  (Mt  1622f-).  Conscious  of  a  testimony 
to  bear  for  God  to  which  He  could  not  be  untrue, 
and  intent  on  disseminating  ideas  which  He  felt 
to  be  essential  to  the  spiritual  well  being  of 
humanity,  He  confronted  the  malice  of  priests, 
Pharisees,  and  scribes,  and  amid  gathering  troubles 
'  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem ' 
(Lk  951),  where  that  malice  at  its  fiercest  had  to 
be  encountered.  Knowing  that  a  baptism  of 
suffering  awaited  Him  as  the  result  of  the  work 
He  had  undertaken,  He  was  '  straitened  till  it 
should  be  accomplished'  (Lk  1250),  and  with  serene 
inflexibility  of  purpose  He  moved  on  towards  the 
tragic  climax,  and  braved  the  death  which  had 
cast  its  shadow  over  Him  for  many  a  day.  See 
also  art.  SINCERITY. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Lives  of  Christ,  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted :— Ullmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus ; 
Lacordaire,  Conferences  on  Jesus  Christ ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo ; 
Bruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve,  and  With  Open  Face  ;  T.  G. 
Selby,  Ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  Farrar,  Witness  of  History 
to  Christ,  pp.  75-88  ;  J.  Watson,  Mind  of  the  Master ;  Stopford 
Brooke,  Christ  in  Modem  Life,  pp.  89-131 ;  Smyth,  Truth  and 
Reality.  Fruitful  suggestions  ma}-  also  be  found  in  the  sermons 
of  Channing,  F.  W.  Robertson,  and  Martineau. 

Geo.  M'Hardy. 
REAPING.— See  Agriculture  in  vol.  i.  p.  40a, 
and  Sickle. 

REBUKE. — 1.  In  restoring  the  man  with  the 
unclean  spirit  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (Mk 
l25,  Lk  435),  and  the  demoniac  boy  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt  1718,  Mk  925,  Lk 
942),  Jesus  is  said  to  have  rebuked  (^irerifjirjo-ev)  the 
unclean  spirit.  The  rebuke  would  help  to  calm 
the  nerves  and  strengthen  the  will  of  the  sufferer. 
But  that  was  only  incidental.  It  is  clear  to  the 
present  writer  that  Jesus  recognized,  in  such  cases, 
the  presence  of  a  personal  evil  spirit  (cf.  Mt  1225~28, 
Lk  ll17"20).  He  rebuked  the  spirit  (1)  because, 
being  personal,  he  was  susceptible  of  rebuke  ;  and 
(2)  because  of  his  malevolence  in  torturing  the 
human  patient  (Mt  IT15),  or  because  of  his  testi- 
mony to  Him  as  Messiah,  which  testimony,  seeing 
it  tended  towards  a  faith  founded  upon  marvels 
and  not  upon  a  simple  love  of  goodness  and  joy  in 
His  revelation  of  the  Father,  really  opposed  His 
work  (Mk  l24-  25-  34,  Lk  441).  St.  Luke  also  says 
that  Jesus,  when  healing  Peter's  wife's  mother, 
rebuked  the  fever  (439).  This  may  be  more  figura- 
tive. Sickness  was,  undoubtedly,  regarded  as  due 
in  most  cases  to  evil  agencies  (Lk  1316) ;  but  even 
popular  opinion  then  did  not  class  fevers  with  cases 
of  demoniacal  possession.  Neither  St.  Matthew 
nor  St.  Mark  speaks  of  any  rebuke  here ;  it  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  this  is  only  the  Evan- 


gelist's vivid  description  of  Jesus'  authoritative 
tone  and  manner  of  healing.  On  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  rebuked  the  wind  (Mt  826,  Mk 
43a,  Lk  824).  It  is  a  needless  literalism  to  infer 
that  He  believed  that  the  wind  was  demonic.  It 
is  a  poetic  account  of  His  attitude  (cf.  Ps  1069, 
Nah  l4).  His  faith  that  God  would  guard  Him 
till  His  work  was  done,  was  absolute  ;  and  on  His 
rising  up  in  the  dignity  and  calm  of  such  a  faith  and 
bidding  sea  and  wind  be  still,  the  disciples  beheld 
the  threatening  wind  die  down  as  if  rebuked. 

2.  Jesus  had  frequent  need  to  reprove  His  dis- 
ciples ;  but  only  on  two  occasions  were  His  reproofs 
so  severe  that  it  is  written  that  He  rebuked  them. 
These  were  in  the  case  of  Peter  (Mk  833),  and  James 
and  John  (Lk  965).  The  severity  of  His  rebuke  of 
Peter,  'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  was  not  be- 
cause Peter  was,  though  unconsciously,  acting  the 
part  of  a  tempter  to  Him.  That  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  who  always  forgot  His 
own  things  in  the  presence  of  others'  needs.  It 
was  His  disciple's  danger  that  moved  Him.  The 
test  of  a  leader's  sympathy  and  insight  is  his  re- 
bukes, whether  they  are  addressed  to  mere  casual 
faults  or  to  those  tendencies  which  spring  from 
the  roots  of  character.  In  these  two  cases,  Jesus 
rebuked  the  most  fatal  tendencies  of  the  two  types 
of  saintliness.  '  St.  John  is  the  saint  of  purity, 
and  St.  Peter  is  the  saint  of  love '  (Newman's 
Sermon  on  '  Purity  and  Love '  in  Discourses  to 
Mixed  Congregations).  The  most  dangerous  temp- 
tation to  loving  souls  is  to  smooth  the  path  for 
those  they  love  and  reverence  even  at  the  cost  of 
duty  or  of  loyalty  to  their  highest  vision.  Jesus 
here  rebuked  in  Peter,  this,  love's  subtlest  dis- 
loyalty to  righteousness.  In  the  case  of  James 
and  John,  types  of  intensest  purity,  Jesus  con- 
demned that  severity  of  judgment  which  is  the 
temptation  of  men  of  integrity,  and  by  which  they 
may  make  shipwreck  of  their  spirits,  becoming 
narrow-minded  and  unbrotherly. 

3.  Various  instances  of  rebukes  by  other  persons 
are  reported,  whose  value  lies  in  their  revealing  by 
contrast  the  mind  of  Jesus.  (1)  The  disciples' re- 
buke of  those  who  brought  little  children  to  Jesus, 
serves  to  contrast  their  thought  of  the  parents  as 
inconsiderate  and  selfish,  and  of  the  children  as 
beneath  His  notice  because  of  their  incapacity  to 
understand  His  words,  with  His  sympathy  with 
the  parents'  desire  to  give  their  children  a  pro- 
phet's blessing,  His  warm  love  for  the  children 
simply  as  children  (Mk  93ti),  and  His  delight  in  the 
child-spirit  as  manifesting  the  true  heavenly  temper 
(1014).  (2)  The  crowd's  rebuke  of  Bartimaeus  brings 
into  stronger  relief  the  simplicity  and  brotherliness 
of  Jesus'  helpfulness  (Mt  2031).  (3)  The  repentant 
thief  rightly  rebuking  his  comrade  for  railing  on 
Jesus  (Lk  2340),  brings  out  strongly  Jesus'  silent 
endurance  of  contumely.  It  sets  in  a  clearer  light 
His  prayer,  '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'  (4)  The  Pharisees'  request  that 
Jesus  would  rebuke  His  followers  for  hailing  Him 
as  Messiah,  only  served  to  make  more  clear  and 
definite  His  acceptance  of  that  homage  with  all  it 
meant  (1930). 

4.  Jesus  bids  His  disciples  rebuke  a  brother  who 
sins  (173).  The  following  verse  shows  that  the  sin 
to  be  rebuked  is  a  personal  wrong.  This  resent- 
ment of  wrong  seems  opposed  to  His  blessing  on 
the  meek  (Mt  55)  and  His  exhortation  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  the  smiter  (vv.39™44).  The  context, 
however,  shows  that  this  rebuke  is  regarded  only 
as  the  first  step  to  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
(Lk  174).  Repentance  is  necessary  before  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation  can  be  perfected  ;  and  the 
rebuke  is  to  be  the  act  of  brotherly  love,  showing 
the  wrongdoer  his  fault  to  win  him  to  that  repent- 
ance. Richard  Glaister. 
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RECEIPT  OF  CUSTOM  (AV  ;  'place  of  toll,' 
RV ;  'tolbothe,'  Wyclif)  occurs  in  the  parallel 
accounts  of  the  call  of  the  publican  Matthew  or 
Levi  to  discipleship  (Mt  99,  Mk  214,  Lk  527),  which 
took  place  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  His  own  city, 
i.e.  Capernaum.  The  custom  or  toll  referred  to 
consisted  of  export  dues  on  merchandise,  and  at 
Capernaum  would  pass  into  the  treasury  of  Herod 
Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  Capernaum  was  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
great  north  road  to  Damascus  with  the  road  that 
led  eastwards  round  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  and  the  important  revenue  station  situ- 
ated at  this  point  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  '  place  of  toll '  in  the  Gospel  story.  See  also 
Publican.  James  patbick. 

^RECONCILIATION.—  The  gospel,  in  the  Pauline 
acceptation,  is  peculiarly  a  message  of  reconcilia- 
tion (/caraWayr)).  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  a 
'ministry  of  reconciliation.'  Its  preaching  is  a 
'  word  of  reconciliation.'  Its  design  is  that  those 
•who  receive  the  message  should  '  be  reconciled  to 
God'  (2  Co  518"21).  The  word  'reconcile'  is  not 
found  in  this  connexion  in  either  the  Gospels  or 
the  other  writings  of  the  NT.  It  is  a  distinctively 
Pauline  term.  The  fact  is  one  worth  remember- 
ing by  those  who  insist  so  much  on  the  absence  of 
certain  other  aspects  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  from 
the  Gospels,  yet  see  in  'reconciliation,'  at  least  as 
relates  to  man,  the  truest  expression  for  the  end  of 
Christ's  mission.  If,  however,  the  word  is  absent 
from  the  Gospels,  assuredly  the  reality  is  there. 
It  is  implied,  on  its  Godward  side,  in  Christ's 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  sins  as  a  primary  bless- 
ing of  His  Kingdom  (Mt  61-- 14- 15) .  It  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  Christ's  whole  ministry  as  directed 
to  the  salvation  of  the  lost  (Mt  1810-14,  Lk  1910)  ;  is 
exhibited  in  His  own  gracious  and  merciful  atti- 
tude to  the  sinful  and  burdened  (Mt  liawo,  Lk 
4lr"21)  ;  in  His  mercy,  especially  to  those  whom 
society  regarded  as  outcasts  (Lk  736-50  1  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners'  ;  Mt  ll19,  Lk  151-2)  ;  is  in- 
volved in  His  whole  revelation  of  the  Father.  On 
the  manward  side,  as  necessity,  duty,  and  privilege, 
it  is  not  less  clearly  implied  in  the  invitation  to 
come  to  Him  (Mt  ll'28)  ;  in  the  demand  for 'repent- 
ance ' — a  changed  mind  and  life  (Mt  417,  Mk  l15 
etc.)  ;  in  the  call  to  sonship  in  His  Kingdom  (Mt 
59-48,  Lk  B35-36  etc.),  and  to  complete  surrender  of 
self,  and  trust  in  the  Father  (Mt  624ff)  ;  in  the 
requirement  of  a  habitual  doing  of  the  will  of  the 
Father  (Mt  648  721«-  etc.).  The  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  is  a  typical  parable  of  reconciliation 
(Lk  15uff).  If,  in  St.  Paul's  gospel,  reconciliation 
is  made  dependent  on  Christ's  Person  and  redeem- 
ing death,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Gospels  also 
Jesus  views  the  whole  Messianic  salvation  as  de- 
pending on  Himself,  and  on  repeated  occasions 
connects  it  with  His  death  (Jn  314- 15,  Mt  2028  2628, 
Lk  244647;  see  Redemption).  This  circle  of  con- 
ceptions involved  in  '  reconciliation '  is  now  to  be 
more  closely  investigated. 

In  the  OT  the  word  'reconcile'  occurs  several 
times  in  the  A  V  in  Leviticus  and  Ezekiel  as  the  tr.  of 
the  verb  "'.??,  usually  rendered  '  to  make  atonement ' 
(Lv  6*>  8is  1620t  Ezk  4515. 17. 20  [KVtr.,  as  elsewhere, 
'to  make  atonement,'  'atoning']).  The  idea  here 
conveyed  is  that  of  forgiveness  and  restoration  to 
Divine  fellowship  on  the  ground  of  a  propitiation. 
Similarly,  in  the  NT,  AV  reads  in  He  217  'to 
make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people,' 
where  the  word  is  iXdcnceo-ecu,  and  RV  renders,  '  to 
make  propitiation.'  In  Dn  924,  while  the  same 
Heb.  word  (1??)  occurs  (with  direct  object),  RV 
retains  the  rendering  '  to  make  reconciliation,'  and 
puts  in  the  margin,  'purge  away.'  In  2  Ch  2924, 
again,  where  AV  has  '  made  reconciliation,'  RV 

x*L'opyriaht,  190S,  by 


renders  more  accurately  'made  a  sin-offering.' 
These  OT  examples  have  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  NT  word,  the  idea  of  which  is  not  propitia- 
tion but  change  from  variance  into  a  state  of 
friendship.  Propitiation,  in  the  OT,  no  doubt, 
effected  a  reconciliation,  and,  in  the  NT,  recon- 
ciliation is  made  by  atonement ;  but  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  -are  nevertheless  distinct. 
The  NT  term  for  '  reconciliation,'  as  already  indi- 
cated, is  KaraWayfi  (Ro  511  [not  '  atonement,'  as 
AV]  ll15,  2  Co  51819).  With  this  are  connected 
the  verbs  KaraWdo-aw  (Ro  510,  1  Co  520 ;  cf.  of  a 
wife,  1  Co  711),  and  awoKaraWaaauj  (Eph  216,  Col 
1 20.  21  y  a  related  form,  SiaMdo-a-w,  is  used  in  Mt  524 
(pass. )  of  reconciliation  with  a  brother.  But  besides 
these  terms,  there  is  in  St.  Paul,  as  in  other  NT 
writers,  a  considerable  range  of  words  and  phrases 
which  express  the  same  idea,  e.g.  'made  peace' 
(Col  l20;  cf.  'preached  peace,'  Ac  1036,  Eph  2"; 
'have  peace,'  Ro  51)  ;  'made  nigh'  (Eph  213)  ; 
'turned  unto  God'  (1  Th  l9-10),  etc.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  Pauline  expressions  is  well  brought 
out  in  such  a  passage  as  Ro  510  '  If,  when  we  were 
enemies  (Jx^poi),  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through 
the  death  of  his  Son,'  etc. ;  or  in  such  a  declara- 
tion (addressed  to  Gentiles)  as  that  in  Col  l21 
'  You,  being  in  time  past  alienated,  and  enemies 
in  your  mind  in  your  evil  works,  yet  now  hath  he 
reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.' 

There  is  no  dispute,  then,  that,  in  St.  Paul's 
use,  and  generally,  the  word  KaraWay^  denotes  a 
change  from  enmity  to  friendship.  The  differences 
in  regard  to  reconciliation  in  the  gospel  relate  to 
two  other  points.  (1)  On  whose  side  does  the 
change  from  variance  to  friendship  take  place — on 
God's  side  as  well  as  man's,  or  on  man's  only  ?  Is 
God  as  well  as  man  the  subject  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion, or  is  man  only  reconciled  ?  (2)  By  what 
means  is  the  reconciliation  effected  ?  On  the  first 
point,  the  view  is  very  widely  held  that  the  recon- 
ciliation is  on  the  part  of  man  only  (Ritschl, 
Kaftan,  Cambridge  Theol.  Essays,  pp.  206,  217, 
etc.)  ;  God  needs  no  reconciliation.  God  is  eter- 
nally propitious  to  the  sinner :  it  needs  only  that 
the  sinner  change  his  thoughts  and  his  dispositions 
towards  God.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  on  exe- 
getical  grounds,  even  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word,  this  can  be  sustained.  God,  indeed,  is  repre- 
sented by  St.  Paul  as  already  reconciled  in  Christ, 
i.e.  everything  is  done  on  His  side  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  of  the  ungodly  to  favour, 
All  that  is  needed  now  is  the  reciprocal  reconcilia- 
tion of  men  to  God  (Ro  56-8,  2  Co  518-21)-  But  it  is 
still  implied  that  a  reconciliation  was  needed  on 
God's  side  as  well  as  on  man's,  and  it  is  declared 
that  this  has  been  accomplished  once  for  all  in 
Christ's  Cross  (Col  l21-22).  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
God's  reconciliation  to  the  world  in  Christ,  that  the 
world  is  now  entreated  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
(2  Co  520).  This,  which  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul's  expressions  by  the  majority 
of  exegetes,  is  the  only  one  which  fully  satisfies 
the  connexion  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  Sinners, 
it  is  implied  throughout,  are,  on  account  of  their 
sins,  the  objects  of  God's  judicial  wrath.  They 
are  txQp0^  a  word  which,  both  in  Ro  510  and  ll28, 
is  used  in  the  passive  sense  of  objects  of  wrath  (cf., 
in  latter  passage,  the  contrast  with  ayawtirol,  '  be- 
loved'). As  Prof.  Stevens,  who  disagrees  with  St. 
Paul,  explains  it :  '  between  God  and  sinful  man 
there  is  a  mutual  hostility.  Sinners  are  the 
objects  of  God's  enmity  (Ro  510  ll28),  and  they,  in 
turn,  are  hostile  to  God  (Ro  87,  Col  l21).  Hence 
any  reconciliation  (KaraXKayf/)  which  is  accom- 
plished between  them  must  be  two-sided '  (Christ. 
Doc.  of  Salv.  p.  59,  cf.  his  ITieol.  of  the  NT,  p. 
414).  Quite  similar  is  the  view  taken  by  Weiss, 
in  his  Bib.  Theol.  of  the  NT,  i.  p.  428  ff.  (Eng.  tr.)  ; 
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by  Denney,  in  his  Romans,  on  59ff-,  and  Death  of 
Christ,  p.  143  ff . ;  in  art.  '  Reconciliation '  in  Hast- 
ings' DB,  etc.  St.  Paul's  own  explanation  of  his 
words,  '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,'  by  the  clause,  'not  reckoning  unto 
them  their  trespasses'  (2  Co  519),  makes  it  clear 
that  the  reconciliation  intended  is  on  God's  side. 
If  this  is  granted,  the  second  question  is  already 
answered — By  what  means  is  the  reconciliation 
effected  ?  For  the  Apostle's  consistent  doctrine  is 
that  it  was  by  Christ's  death  for  our  sins  that  God 
was  reconciled  to  the  world  (see  Redemption). 

The  objection,  however,  will  not  unfairly  be 
urged— Does  it  not  conflict  with  a  worthy  view  of 
God's  character,  and  detract  from  the  grace  of 
salvation,  to  think  of  God  as  at  '  enmity '  with  any 
of  His  creatures,  and  needing  to  be  propitiated  or 
reconciled  ?  Can  such  a  thought  have  any  real 
place  in  a  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  It  may  be  observed, 
first,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  regard  his  doctrine  as 
casting  any  shadow  on  the  love  of  God ;  rather,  it 
is  to  this  love  he  traces  the  inception  and  carrying 
through  of  the  whole  work  of  man's  salvation. 
The  crowning  proof  of  God's  love  is  just  this  fact 
that  Christ  died  for  us  (Ro  59).  If  this  seems  a 
paradox,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  next,  that  dis- 
pleasure against  sin,  and  even  the  assertion  of 
holiness  against  it  in  the  form  of  wrath,  are  not 
incompatible  with  love  to  the  sinner,  and  with  the 
jnost  earnest  desire  to  save  him.  In  human  rela- 
tions also  there  are  cases  in  which  a  very  genuine 
displeasure  requires  to  be  removed  before  relations 
of  friendship  can  be  restored  (cf.  Mt  5s3- 24).  If 
God  cherishes  displeasure  at  sin  at  all — and  would 
He  be  God  if  He  did  not  ? — then  there  must  be  a 
measure  of  reconciliation  on  His  side,  as  well  as 
on  man's,  even  if  it  be  conceived  that  repentance 
on  man's  part  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  about.  But 
this  is  the  whole  point — Does  repentance  suffice  to 
repair  the  broken  relations  of  the  sinner  with  a 
Holy  God  ?  And  does  repentance  of  the  kind 
required  spring  up  spontaneously  in  man,  or  is  it 
not  called  forth  by  God  first  meeting  man  with  a 
display  of  His  own  reconciling  love  ?  That  this  is 
tlie  truer  and  more  Scriptural  view  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  throws  us  back  on  what  it  may  be 
necessary  for  God  to  do  in  approaching  a  world  yet 
ungodly  with  the  message  of  His  grace.  That 
God  has  come  to  the  world  in  the  way  of  a  recon- 
ciling work  by  His  Son  is  certainly  no  abatement 
from  the  love  on  which  depends  the  possibility  of  a 
salvation  for  the  world  at  all. 

The  other,  or  manward,  side  of  reconciliation  is 
one  on  which  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Its  neces- 
sity and  importance  are  admitted  by  all.  Estranged 
from  God  by  his  sense  of  guilt,  and  alienated  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind,  the  sinner  needs,  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  salvation,  to  have  this  enmity  of 
his  heart  broken  down,  and  new  dispositions  of 
penitence  and  trust  awakened.  He  needs  to  be 
moved  to  say,  '  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father ' 
(Lk  1518).  The  great  dynamic  in  producing  such  a 
change  is  again  the  spectacle  of  God's  reconciling 
love  in  Christ.  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,' 
said  Jesus,  '  will  draw  all  men  unto  me'  (Jn  1232). 
Along  both  lines,  therefore,  the  Godward  and  the 
manward,  we  come  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  the 
centre  of  the  reconciling  power  of  the  gospel.  By 
it  we  are  redeemed  from  the  curse  (Gal  220  313)  ;  by 
it  the  world  is  crucified  to  us,  and  we  unto  the 
world  (614).  The  man  who  truly  realizes  his  re- 
demption lives  no  more  unto  himself,  but  unto  Him 
who  died  for  him,  and  rose  again  (2  Co  515). 

On  the  different  views  which  have  been  held  in 
the  Church  on  Christ's  reconciling  work,  see  art. 
Redemption. 

Literature.— Eitschl,  Recht.  und  Vers.  Hi.  (Eng.  tr.  Justifi- 
cation and  Reconciliation) ;  D.  W.  Simon,  Reconciliation  by 
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Incarnation  ;  Cambridge  Tlieol.  Essays  (v.) ;  art.  '  Reconcil- 
iation '  in  Hastings'  DB;  works  by  Stevens  and  Denney  cited 
above.  See  also  F.  W.  Kobertson,  Serm.  iv.  208  ;  J.  Oaird,  Univ. 
Serm.  92  ;  T.  Binney,  Serm.  ii.  51 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Serm.  for 
the  Principal  Festivals,  97  ;  W.  P.  Du  Bose,  The  Soteriology 
of  the  NT  {mi),  47.  JAMES  ORE. 

**REDEMPTION.— An  Apostle  writes  of  Christ— 
'  in  whom  we  have  our  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses '  (Eph  l7). 
It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  inquire  what  re- 
demption in  Christ  means,  how  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  effected,  and  what  blessings  are  included 
in  it. 

i.   The  Biblical  doctrine. — 

1.  The  vocabulary.— In  the  OT  the  idea  of  redemption  is 
distinctively  expressed  by  the  two  verbs  Vsp  and  ms,  with  their 
derivatives.  The  former  term  is  used  technically,  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  of  the  redemption  by  price  of  an  inheritance  (by  a 
kinsman  or  the  man  himself,  Lv  2525ff-,  Eu  4-1-7  Jer  327.8),  or  of 
things  vowed  (Lv  2714ff.),  or  of  tithes  (v.  31ff.)  :  the  latter  of  re- 
deeming the  firstborn  of  animals  or  of  children  (Ex  1313. 15  3420, 
Nu  1815ff.),  Outside  the  Law,  and  in  relation  to  Jehovah,  both 
terms  are  used  of  simple  salvation  or  deliverance,  especially 
when  attended  by  impressive  displays  of  power,  or  the  assertion 
or  vindication  of  righteousness,  or  vengeance  upon  enemies. 
7«3  appears  in  this  sense  in  Gn  4816,  Ex  6°  1513 ;  repeatedly  in 
the  Psalms  (69"  72"  742  103*  10610  1072)  and  in  Deutero-Isaiah 
(431  4422.234520  etc.),  and  occasionally  in  other  prophets.  ,"1^, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  favourite  term  in  Deut.  (78  928  etc.),  is 
frequent  in  the  earlier  Psalms  (2522  315  etc.),  but  occurs  only 
rarely  in  Isaiah  (l2?  2922  511).  The  person  who  has  the  right 
to  redeem,  or  who  undertakes  the  duty,  is  a  ^SO,  or  're- 
deemer '  (Nu  5s,  Eu  220  etc.  E V  '  kinsman  ') ;  the  term  is  used 
also  to  denote  the  'avenger  of  blood'  (Nu  3512,  Dt  196  etc.)  ; 
and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  famous  passage  Job  1926,  in  Ps  19" 
7b3r>,  and  Pr  23",  but  specially  in  Deutero-Isaiah  (41"  43"  etc.), 
is  applied  to  Jehovah  as  the  all-powerful,  holy,  and  merciful 
vindicator,  deliverer,  and  avenger  of  His  people.  A  term  related 
in  idea  to  '  redemption  '  is  "103  '  ransom.'    (See  Eansom.) 

In  the  NT  the  terms  by  which  the  idea  is  directly  expressed 
are  ayopa£u>,  '  to  buy  '  or  '  purchase  '  (t  Co  620  723,  2  P  21,  Rev  59 
143.4 — the  last  tr.  in  AV, '  redeem '),  and  its  compound  e£a.yopa.$u>, 
used  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal  313  46 ;  but  specially  Avtpo0m<"  (from 
AiiTpoi',  '  a  ransom  '),  and  its  derivatives  (Lk  2421,  tj  214, 1  P  l18). 
The  special  Pauline  word  for  '  redemption  '  is  anoKvTpuiats  (Ko 
32*  S28,  1  Co  I8",  Eph  1»  etc.,— found  also  in  Lk  2128,  He  9">). 
The  simple  form  Aurpwo-i?  occurs  in  Lk  238,  He  912.  The  mean- 
ing of  these  expressions  is  more  precisely  considered  below. 

2.  The  OT  preparation. — The  foundations  of  the 
NT  doctrine  of  redemption  are  laid  in  the  OT 
conceptions  of  the  holiness,  righteousness,  and 
grace  of  Jehovah,  and  of  sin  as  something  abhor- 
rent to  Jehovah's  holiness,  which  He  must  needs 
condemn  and  punish,  but  from  which  He  desires  to 
save.  He  is  the  Holy  One,  who  abhors  iniquity. 
Sinners  shall  not  stand  in  His  sight.  He  visits 
with  severest  penalties  those  who  disregard  His 
counsels  and  persist  in  their  wickedness.  Yet  He 
is  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  full  of 
compassion  and  ready  to  forgive  (Ex346-7,  Ps 
1038ff)  ;  He  desires  not  the  death  of  any  sinner, 
but  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
live  (Ezk  1832  3312).  More  specially,  He  is  the 
covenant-keeping  God,  who  does  not  allow  His 
promises  to  fail,  but,  even  when  the  nation  in  the 
mass  is  rejected,  fulfils  His  word  in  due  season  to 
the  faithful  remnant,  or  to  the  whole  people  when 
brought  to  repentance  (Ps  1038-9,  Is  81617.  Jer 
3237ff.)  Hos  l1011  214ff-  etc.).  In  this  it  is  already 
implied  that  Jehovah  will  manifest  His  power, 
righteousness,  and  love  in  helping  and  saving  His 
people,  in  vindicating  their  cause  when  oppressed, 
in  visiting  their  adversaries  with  judgments,  and 
in  working  out  great  and  astonishing  deliverances 
for  them  when  the  hour  comes  for  the  fulfilment 
of  His  promises.  It  follows  that  His  relation  to 
them,  and  His  concern  for  their  good,  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  their  history  in  a  succession 
of  acts  of  redemption. 

It  has  been  seen,  accordingly,  that  while,  in  their 
legal  usage,  the  OT  terms  for  '  redeem '  and  '  re- 
demption '  imply  payment  of  a  price,  or,  in  the 
case  of  firstborn  sons,  substitution  of  a  life,  or  a 
monetary  ransom,  these  terms  are  often  used  in 
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the  more  general  sense  of  simple  deliverance  or 
salvation.  The  great  historic  instance  of  Jehovah's 
redemption  of  His  people  was  their  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  (Ex  6^  1513,  Dt  78  etc.). 
That  held  in  it  already  the  pledge  of  every  other 
deliverance  which  the  nation  or  godly  individuals 
in  it  might  need.  Prayers,  therefore,  are  frequent 
that  Jehovah  would  redeem  from  oppression,  from 
violence,  from  sickness,  from  death,  from  captivity, 
etc.  {e.g.  Ps  2522  4913  72"  103*),  and  thanksgivings 
for  deliverance  refer  usually  to  the  same  things 
{e.g.  Pss  116.  124.  126,  Zee  108fE).  Redemption  in 
such  passages  is  commonly  from  temporal  calami- 
ties or  ills,  endured  or  feared.  Only  in  one  place 
is  direct  mention  made  of  redemption  from  iniqui- 
ties (Ps  1308).  This  last  fact,  however,  must  not 
mislead  us.  As,  in  the  OT,  outward  calamities  are 
usually  connected  with  Jehovah's  anger,  or  with 
the  hiding  of  His  face,  so,  it  is  everywhere  implied, 
the  first  condition  of  the  removal  of  these  evils  is 
return  to  God  and  the  forsaking  of  iniquity  ;  if 
the  individual  is  righteous,  this  is  the  ground  on 
which  he  looks  to  God  for  vindication  against  the 
ungodly  oppressor  (Pss  3.  4.  5  etc.).  We  must  be- 
ware here,  and  throughout  this  whole  discussion,  of 
building  too  much  on  the  mere  occurrence  of  a 
term.  The  fact  of  redemption  is  often  present, 
where  the  word  is  not  directly  used.  Behind  all 
interpositions  for  deliverance  and  help,  whatever 
the  words  employed,  stand  Jehovah's  unchanging 
character,  His  pledged  word,  His  inflexible  will  to 
uphold  the  right,  His  compassion  for  the  afflicted 
and  oppressed.  Righteousness,  in  His  deliverances, 
always  counts  for  more  than  the  deliverance  itself, 
which  is  conditioned  by  His  unerring  knowledge 
of  the  moral  state.  Where  sin  has  been  the  cause 
of  judgments  on  the  individual  or  nation,  redemp- 
tion includes,  in  the  removal  of  these  evils, 
forgiveness  and  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour 
and  to  righteousness  (cf.  Ps  85,  Is  lI6ff-,  Hos  14, 
etc.). 

The  Deliverer  of  His  people  in  the  OT  is 
Jehovah  Himself.  Hence  the  affection  with  which 
Deutero-Isaiah  dwells  on  the  idea  of  Jehovah  as 
the  "7«'j,  or  'Redeemer'  of  Israel.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  in  two  passages  redemption 
is  attributed  to  the  '  angel '  of  Jehovah— that  mys- 
terious personality,  one  with  Jehovah,  yet  again 
distinct  from  Him,  who  figures  so  prominently, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  revelation. 
'The  angel  which  hath  redeemed  me  from  all 
evil,'  says  Jacob,  in  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word  Vnj,  in  Gn  4816 ;  and  again  in 
Is  639  we  have,  with  the  use  of  the  same  word,  the 
like  idea :  In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted, 
and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them  ;  in  his 
love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them,'  etc.  That 
is,  Jehovah's  interposition  in  redemption  is  by 
means  of  His  angel  (cf.  Ps  347).  There  is  a  fore- 
gleam  here  of  what  comes  more  clearly  to  light  in 
the  NT. 

It  may  appear  a  point  of  contrast  between  the 
OT  and  the  NT  conceptions  of  redemption  that  in 
the  OT  the  word  is  never  brought  directly  into 
association  with  sacrifice,  or  the  ritual  of  atone- 
ment. The  use  of  '  redeem  '  in  connexion  with  the 
firstborn  (the  substitution,  e.g.,  of  a  lamb  for  the 
firstling  of  an  ass)  does  not  affect  this  statement, 
for  these  substitutions  have  not  the  character  of 
atonement  for  sin.  Here  again,  however,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  memory  the  distinction  be- 
tween words  and  things.  Apart  from  the  use  of 
terms,  it  is  the  case  that  the  sacrificial  ritual — so 
far  as  expiatory — was,  in  its  own  way,  a  means 
of  deliverance  from  guilt,  and,  in  that  sense,  of 
redemption.  A  direct  connexion  between  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
is  expressly  affirmed  {e.g.  Lv  ±%>.2».£.  cf.  ts  g7)  .  a 


fact  irrespective  of  any  theory  of  efficacy.  Even  in 
regard  to  words,  there  is  the  important  point  of 
connexion  in  the  word  nob  '  ransom. '   (See  Ransom.) 

But  there  is  a  yet  closer  link.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  a  peculiar  line  of  preparation  for  the 
NT  doctrine  lay  in  the  development  by  Psalmists 
and  Prophets  of  the  idea  of  the  Righteous  Sufferer. 
The  culmination  of  that  development  is  reached  in 
the  matchless  representation  of  Is  53,  where  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  pictured  as  making  expia- 
tion by  His  sufferings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  Here  at  length  Prophetic  and  sacrificial 
teaching  touch,  for  the  language  and  whole  idea  of 
the  sacrificial  ritual  are  taken  over  upon  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant.  The  iniquity  of  His  fellows  is  laid 
upon  One  who  is  without  sin  ;  His  soul  is  made  a 
guilt-offering  ;  He  bears  the  iniquities  of  the  people ; 
He  pours  out  His  soul  unto  death  ;  He  bears  the 
sin  of  many,  and  makes  intercession  for  the 
transgressors  (Is  536- 10u-12).  The  later  Prophetic 
teaching  is  not  without  refrains  of  the  same  ideas 
(Zee  13,  Dn  924ft).  Malachi  brings  to  a  close  the 
long  preparation  of  the  OT  with  his  prediction  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  soon  to  come  to  His 
temple,  whose  work  would  be  at  once  judging  and 
saving  (3*). 

3.  Redemption  in  the  Gospels.— With  respect 
to  the  sources,  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  last,  however,  is  accepted  in 
the  present  article  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  embodying,  if  with  a  certain  colouring  from  t 
his  own  personality  and  interpretative  comment, 
that  Apostle's  reminiscences  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus,  especially  those  of  the  Juda?an 
ministry.  Comparison  will  show  that,  funda- 
mentally, the  teachings  of  the  four  Gospels  on  our 
immediate  subject  coincide. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel  begins  by  introducing  us  to 
the  circle  of  those  who  '  were  looking  for  the 
redemption  (Xiirpoxris)  of  Jerusalem'  (238),  or,  as  an 
earlier  verse  has  it,  were  '  looking  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel'  (v.25).  Of  these  there  were  not  a 
few.  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  Simeon  and  the 
prophetess  Anna,  were  among  the  number.  From 
the  hymn  of  Zacharias  in  l68ff-  we  see  how  far  the 
idea  of  '  redemption  '  was  from  being  confined  to 
temporal  deliverance  from  enemies.  Such  deliver- 
ance was  only  a  means  towards  serving  the  God 
who  had  redeemed  His  people  in  holiness  and  right- 
eousness (l76).  Redemption  included  the  know- 
ledge of  (spiritual)  salvation  by  the  remission  of 
sins  (v.77).  This  salvation  was  to  be  brought  in  by 
one  from  the  house  of  David,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  fathers  (vv.69-73).  John  the 
Baptist  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Redeemer's 
coming  (v.76,  cf.  33ff-).  We  are  here,  in  short,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  introduction  of  the  Messianic 
salvation.  In  three  of  the  Gospels,  accordingly, 
we  have  preparatory  notes  struck,  which  show  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  this  wonderful 
redemption  of  the  Christ.  The  shepherds  in  Lk. 
are  apprised  of  the  birth  in  the  city  of  David  of 
'a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  '  (211).  In  Mt. 
the  child  is  called  Jesus,  'for  it  is  he  that  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins '  (l21).  In  St.  John's 
Gospel  the  Baptist  points  out  Jesus  to  his  disciples 
as  '  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world '  (l29- 36).  All  the  Gospels  give  prominence 
to  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  with  its  consecration  of 
Himself  'to  fulfil  all  righteousness'  (in  Mt.),  its 
acknowledgment  of  Him  as  '  the  Son  of  God,'  and 
the  descent  upon  Him  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  313"17, 
Mk  19-u  Lk  321-22,  Jn  l3i-M)  ;  and  the  Synoptics 
relate  His  Temptation,  in  which  false  ideals  of 
Messiahship  were  rejected,  and  His  true  vocation 
was  definitely  grasped  and  chosen  (Mt  41J1  ||). 

The  important   question   now  arises,   How   did 
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Jesus  Himself  conceive  of  the  work  of  redemption 
which  belonged  to  Him  as  Messiah  ?  The  word 
itself  is  only  once  attributed  to  Him,  and  that  in 
an  eschatological  connexion  (Lk  212B)  ;  it  affords 
us,  therefore,  little  help.  His  conception  must  be 
sought  in  a  less  direct  way,  by  consideration  of  the 
aspects  in  which  His  saving  activity  is  presented 
in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  sayings  and  doings  in 
which  He  connects  the  salvation  of  men  with  Him- 
self. An  error  to  be  sedulously  guarded  against 
here  is  that  of  fastening  on  one  or  two  isolated 
sayings  of  Jesus,  for  instance,  on  the  passages 
about  His  death,  and  giving  these  an  interpreta- 
tion as  if  they  were  without  any  context  in  Jesus' 
own  thought,  or  in  His  general  Messianic  claim,  or 
in  earlier  Prophetic  revelation,  or  in  the  events 
which  succeeded  them,  and  threw  light  on  them. 
A  broader  method  must  be  followed  if  Christ's 
idea  of  redemption  is  to  be  satisfactorily  grasped. 

It  must  impress  us,  then,  that,  in  the  idea  of 
redemption,  or  what  corresponds  to  it,  in  the 
Gospels,  the  spiritual  elements  are  prominent  as 
they  were  not  in  the  OT.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  from  the  larger  place  given  to  the  hope 
of  the  future  life.  The  political  aspect  of  redemp- 
tion disappears  altogether.  The  Kingdom  Jesus 
came  to  found  was  not  of  this  world  (cf.  Mt  181"5 
192M0  2025"28  2631-3'",  Lk  1721,  Jn  61S  1836  etc. ) .  Salva- 
tion from  bodily  ills,  indeed,  appears  as  an  im- 
"portant  part  of  Christ's  ministry,  as  in  the  healing 
of  disease,  the  casting  out  of  demons,  the  raising  of 
the  dead,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  (Mt423-24 
ll4- s  etc.).  In  these  works  of  mercy  Jesus  revealed 
Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  body  as  well  as  of 
the  soul.  But  the  physical  benefit  was  never  an 
end  in  itself ;  it  pointed  up  to,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  of,  the  spiritual  blessing  (Mt 
92-s,  Jn  626ff-).  It  was  conditioned  by  faith  (Mt  810 
92. 22.  as  etc.).  The  real  evils  from  which  Jesus 
came  to  redeem  were  spiritual  evils  ;  the  priceless 
good  He  came  to  bestow  was  a  spiritual  good. 
Spiritual  evil  had  its  root  and  origin  in  sin  ;  salva- 
tion takes  its  spring  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  begins  with  forgiveness. 

(1)  We  have  first,  then,  to  look  at  sin  and  its 
consequences  as  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  love  and  mercy  of  the 
Father  should  not  blind  us  to  the  depth  of  His 
realization  of  the  awful  evil  of  sin,  of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  it,  and  of  the  peril  of  eternal  death 
which  overhung  the  sinner.  Rather,  in  His  view, 
is  the  Father's  mercy  to  be  measured  by  the  depth 
of  the  sinner's  lostness,  the  heinousness  of  his 
state  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  holiness,  and  his 
inability  to  deliver  himself  from  that  state  or  its 
consequences.  The  sternness  of  Christ's  teaching 
in  this  relation  is  sometimes  very  terrible.  As  the 
Baptist  warned  his  hearers  to  flee  from  'the  wrath 
to  come,'  so  Jesus  has  ever  in  the  background  of 
His  most  gracious  teaching  the  thought  of  an 
awful  Divine  judgment,  which  surely  one  day  will 
descend  on  the  impenitent.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  the  fire  of  Gehenna  (Mt  &&■%>■  &>),  and 
of  God,  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  Gehenna  (1028);  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched  (Mk  044-46-48);  of 
the  judgment,  less  tolerable  than  that  upon  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  or  even  Sodom,  which  awaits  cities  like 
Capernaum  (Mt  ll2*-24)  ;  of  a  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  shall  not  be  forgiven,  either 
in  this  world,  or  in  that  to  come  (1231-32ll).  His 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  are  merciless  in 
their  severity  (2314- 15- 32- 33)  ;  the  language  of  judg- 
ment in  many  of  the  parables  is  hardly  less 
strong  (1342- »  1834  2144  227- 13  etc.).  Those  who  speak 
of  supposed  judgments  on  others  are  warned  :  '  Nay, 
but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish ' 


(Lk  133-5)  ;  of  a  Judas  it  is  declared,  'Good  were 
it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born'  (Mt  2624, 
Mk  1421)  ;  the  parable  of  the  Final  Judgment  has 
such  a  sentence  as,  'Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,' 
etc.  (Mt  2541-46).  The  Synoptic  teaching  on  this 
point  is  identical  with  that  of  St.  John,  who 
declares  that  the  wrath  of  God  '  abideth  on  him 
who  believes  (or  obeys)  not  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  336), 
and  habitually  speaks  of  the  world  as  perishing  in 
its  sin  (3'6- 17529  653  824  etc.). 

Exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  therefore,  is  one 
result  of  sin,  from  which,  undeniably,  redemption 
is  needed ;  but  this,  in  Christ's  view,  is  not  the 
worst  evil,  but  rather  flows  from  the  infinitely 
heinous  and  hateful  nature  of  sin  itself.  Sin,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  the  real  evil  from  which  men 
need  to  be  delivered.  It  is  a  fountain  of  pollution 
in  the  heart,  defiling  the  whole  nature  (Mt  1518-20  II ; 
cf.  2327)  ;  evolves  itself  in  corrupt  words  and  deeds 
(716-20  i233-37)  .  brings  under  subjection  to  Satan 
(613  1220- **-«)  ;  is  the  loss  of  the  soul's  true  life 
(16»4-20)  ;  entails  misery  and  ruin  (Lk  1511"10,  Mt 
2337. 38)  j  ripens  into  hateful  vices  (impurity,  covet- 
ousness,  pride,  hypocrisy,  mercilessness,  etc.),  and 
culminates  in  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Mt  1231- ;a  etc. ).  Souls  in  this  condition  are '  lost '  ; 
need  to  be,  in  their  helplessness  and  misery,  sought 
after  and  saved  (Lk  153ff-  19i°).  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  Jn.  is  here  again  in  accord  with  that  in 
the  Synoptics ;  only  that  in  some  respects  St. 
John's  Gospel  goes  deeper,  in  explicitly  affirming 
the  need  of  regeneration  (33-5),  in  laying  more 
stress  on  the  element  of  bondage  in  sin  (8s3-34),  and 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  idea  of  Satan 
as  'the  prince  of  this  world,'  whose  power  over 
men  has  to  be  broken  (8**  123i  1430  1611;  cf.  Lk 
IQir.  is). 

One  thing  still  requires  to  be  said  to  exhibit  in 
its  full  extent  man's  need  of  redemption.  The 
deepest  and  most  condemnable  aspect  of  sin  is 
that  it  is  alienation  from  God  Himself.  The  first 
requirement  of  the  Law  is  love  to  God  (Mt  2237-  3s)  ; 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  soul  to  God  is  that 
of  humble  dependence  and  trust  (44-7-10  l25^,  Mk 
1122.24.25  etc.).  But  sin  is  the  negation  of  this 
right  religious  relation.  'I  know  you,'  said  Jesus 
to  the  Jews,  '  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in 
you '  (Jn  f)42).  Other  and  contrary  principles — 
pride,  self-sufficiency,  self-will,  the  love  of  the 
honour  that  comes  from  men  (Jn  S44  ;  cf.  Mt  62fl) — 
had  taken  the  place  of  love  to  God  ;  hence  estrange- 
ment from  God,  antagonism  to  His  will  and  spirit, 
enmity  to  Him  and  to  His  messengers  (Mt  2329ft). 
Redemption  means  here  the  effecting  of  a  change 
of  disposition  towards  God,  and  the  restoration  of 
a  spirit  of  love  and  trust — of  the  filial  spirit  (e.g. 
Lk  1517ff).  It  is  synonymous  with  reconciliation 
(see  Reconciliation). 

(2)  This  description  of  the  evil  to  be  redeemed 
from  already  determines  the  positive  character  of 
the  redemption.  The  preaching  of  Jesus  is  de- 
scribed as  the  preaching  of  a  '  gospel '  (Lk  418- 19) — 
'the  gospel  of  God'  (Mk  l14) — and  the  'salvation' 
(Lkl9'J10)  proclaimed  in  this  gospel  included  de- 
liverance from  the  whole  range  of  evil  covered  by 
the  word  '  sin,'  with  introduction  into  the  whole 
sphere  of  privilege  and  blessedness  embraced  in 
the  term  'Kingdom  of  God.'  Jesus  in  His  teach- 
ing has  much  to  say  on  the  condition  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  this  blessing.  There 
is  naturally  the  initial  demand  for  repentance  (Mt 
913  1120. 21,  Mk  l15  612,  Lk  13  3-5  etc.),  which  has  the 
full  weight  of  meaning  involved  in  the  etymology 
of  the  word  jiteraeoia,  '  change  of  mind.'  There  is 
implied  in  this  change  of  disposition  a  parting 
with  all  pride,  sufficiency,  and  sense  of  merit 
(Lk  1710)  ;  a  coming  to  be  humble,  simple,  trustful 
as  a  little  child  (Mt  I81-4)  ;  in  a  pregnant  phrase, 
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becoming   'poor  in  spirit'    (Mt  53,  Lk  418).     To 
those    in    this    humble,    trustful,    self-renouncing 
state    of    mind    every    satisfaction    and    spiritual 
blessing  are  promised  (e.g.  Mt  HP*- ;  see  Iverach, 
The  Other  Side  of  Greatness,  p.  1  ff.)  •    This  blessing 
is  always  represented  as  mediated  through  Jesus 
Himself.     It  is  only  through  the  Son  that  men  can 
receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  (ll27)  ;  it  is 
through  coming  to  Him,  learning  of  Him,  taking 
His  yoke  upon  them,  that  they  obtain  rest  to  their 
souls  (vv.  2S-S0)  ;  men  are  called  to  follow  Him,  to 
become  His  disciples,  to  acknowledge  Him  as  their 
Lord  and  Master  (721"23  819-®  238  etc. ) .     He  requires 
from  His  disciples  the  most  absolute  surrender  to 
Himself   (10"-39  \Q2i.  25)  .  it  is  by  relation  to  Him 
that  men  are  judged  at  last  (2540-45).      As  King, 
He  dispenses  the  awards  of  service  (1627  1928  2534fE-). 
Of  the  dependence  of  salvation  on   His  sufferings 
and  death,  more  is  said  below.     Those  who  stand 
in  the  above  relation  to  Christ  are  '  the  children  of 
the  kingdom'    (1338),  sons  of   God,  and  heirs  of 
eternal    life.      Received  into  the    Kingdom,   they 
have  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  their  sins 
are  forgiven  them  (612  92  etc.),  though,  reciprocally, 
there  is  laid  on  those  who  are  thus  forgiven  the 
duty  of  forgiving  others  (61415  1835,  Mk  H2&  etc.). 
They    have    the    privilege    of    calling    God    their 
Father,   of  trusting  Him  for  all  their  need   (Mt 
6'£n-),  of  free  access  to  Him  in  prayer  (7MI  etc.). 
They  are  acknowledged  by  Christ  as  His  brethren 
(1249.  so  2540).     From  the  Father  they  receive  mercy, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  their  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness  (56- 7)  ;  they  are  sustained  in  perse- 
cution and  sacrifice  by  the  promise  of  a  thousand- 
fold reward  (512  1929,  Mk  1029- »)  ;    it  is  theirs  to 
share  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  (Lk  14u)  ;  and 
as  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  they  have  the  sure  hope 
of  'eternal  life,'  in  which  is  included  blessedness 
and  glory  (Mt  1343)  and  the  perfect  vision  of  God 
(58) .    These  unspeakably  lofty  privileges  and  hopes 
imply  corresponding  responsibilities.      It    is  con- 
stantly assumed  that  there  cannot  be  true  repent- 
ance,  or  genuine   membership  in    the    Kingdom, 
which  does  not   manifest   itself  in  '  good  works ' 
(516),  or  in  the  doing  of  the  will  of  the  Father  (610). 
Only  the  doers  of  the  Father's  will  can  be  received 
into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (721  184  2534«-)-     The 
disciple  is  to  have  for  his  aim  to  be  perfect  as  his 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  (548). 

Not  a  great  deal,  comparatively,  is  said  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  im- 
parting these  spiritual  blessings.  But  the  Spirit's 
presence  and  agency  are  nevertheless  constantly 
assumed.  Jesus  was  '  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  after 
His  baptism  (Lk  41),  and  it  was  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  upon  Him  who  fitted  Him  for  His  saving 
work  (v.18).  'The  spirit  of  the  Father'  speaks  in 
the  disciples  (Mt  1020).  He  is,  in  Lk.,  the  supreme 
gift  of  the  Father  (ll13).  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  last  and  highest  crime  (Mt.  1232  II). 
The  Baptist  announced  Jesus  as  the  One  who 
should  baptize  with  the  Spirit  (3UII),  and  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  is  Christ's  final  word  to  His 
disciples  (Lk  2449).  In  the  Synoptics,  as  in  Jn.,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given  in 
His  fulness,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified 
(Jn  739). 

The  Johannine  teaching  on  salvation  is  once 
more,  in  all  essential  features,  identical  with  that 
of  the  Synoptics.  The  change  of  mind  insisted  on 
by  the  latter  is,  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  directly 
traced  to  a  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit  (33-5), 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  altogether  is  more 
developed  (1426  1526  167ffl-)  ;  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion is  expressed  generally  by  the  term  '  believing  ' 
(which  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  'obeying,'  cf. 
318.36)  .  sonship,  as  the  fruit  of  regeneration,  is 
viewed  as  a  special  supernatural  gift,  the  preroga- 


tive of  believers  (l12)  ;  salvation  is  connected  with 
Christ's  being  lifted  up  (314~17  1232- m)  ;  '  eternal  life ' 
is  regarded  as  already  begun  in  the  experience  of 
the  believer  (3s6  414  647 173  etc.).  But  the  necessity 
of  union  with  Christ  (cf.  151"8),  the  salvation  from 
wrath  through  Him  (3I&-M.28  524),  the  dispositions 
to  be  laid  aside  in  entering  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
(541),  and  the  essentials  of  character  to  be  acquired 
by  its  members  (humility,  love,  self-sacrifice,  etc., 
134-17  lo12  1225  etc.),  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
(528.29  64o  iiM-26),  and  the  prospect  of  ultimately 
sharing  Christ's  glory  in  the  Father's  house  (142-3 
1724),  are  outstanding  features  in  St.  John's  teach- 
ing as  they  are  in  that  of  the  earlier  Gospels. 

(3)  The  question  now  recurs  as  to  the  connexion 
of  Christ'' s  own  Person,  and  especially  His  sufferings 
and  death,  with  this  redemption,  the  message  of 
which  constitutes  His  gospel.  Certain  obvious 
aspects  of  that  connexion  have  already  been  indi- 
cated. Christ's  ministry  of  teaching  and  healing 
was  itself  a  means  of  redemption — of  bringing  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  it,  of  awakening  in  them  the 
desire  for  it,  of  drawing  them  to  the  acceptance  of 
it,  of  putting  them  in  possession  of  part  of  its 
blessing.  But  in  its  substance  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  Christ  and  His  gospel  could  not  be  separated. 
He  alone  could  reveal  the  Father,  and  give  the 
world  assurance  of  His  grace  ;  He  already,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  exhibited  in  its  perfect  form  what 
Divine  sonship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  meant ;  it 
was  by  coming  to  Him,  and  learning  of  Him,  that 
men  were  initiated  into  His  mind  and  spirit,  which 
itself  was  salvation.  His  purity,  conjoined  with 
His  sympathy  and  grace,  acted  as  mighty  moral 
motives  in  breaking  down  the  enmity  of  the  heart 
to  God  and  in  winning  sinners  to  repentance. 
These  also  are  the  aspects  of  Christ's  connexion 
with  redemption, — these,  and  not  declarations 
about  atonement, — which  meet  us  on  the  surface 
of  the  Gospels.  Christ  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
seeking  and  finding  the  lost  sheep  (Mt  106  1524 
1812-14,  Lk  15s"7).  All-compassionating,  forgiving 
love  is  the  power  He  relies  on  to  draw  out  love 
(Lk  847"50).  The  very  majesty  of  His  claims  and 
the  manifest  authority  with  which  He  spoke  gave 
an  added  power  to  His  gentleness  and  grace  (Mt 
II27-30). 

We  have  still  to  ask,  however,  Is  this  the  whole  ? 
Is  this  the  only  way  in  which  redemption  depends 
on  Christ  ?  If  it  is,  what  remains  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  gospel,  which  undeniably 
connects  redemption  in  a  peculiar  way,  not  with 
Christ's  life  and  teaching,  but  with  His  sacrificial 
sufferings  and  death  ?  The  question  is  further 
pressed  upon  us  by  particular  utterances  of  Jesus, 
which  likewise  appear  to  point  to  such  connexion. 
Is  this  aspect  of  redemption,  as  some  think,  to  be 
excluded  from  Christ's  gospel  ?  To  find  an  answer 
we  are  driven  back  upon  the  wider  question  of 
how  Jesus  Himself  viewed  His  sufferings  and 
death.  On  this  topic,  it  was  remarked  above  that 
it  is  a  very  misleading  method  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  exposition  of  isolated  texts,  without  taking 
into  account  the  whole  context  of  Christ's  thought, 
and  the  ideas  of  OT  revelation  in  which  His 
thought  was  grounded.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
begin  in  order  at  this  point  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A  sure  datum  to  start  with  here  is  the  indubit- 
able consciousness  of  Jesus — attested  by  the  two 
names  '  Son  of  God '  and  '  Son  of  Man  ' — of  His 
Messianic  vocation,  and  consequently  of  the  con 
nexion  of  the  Messianic  salvation  with  His  Person. 
It  was  He,  as  the  whole  Jewish  hope  implied,  who 
was  to  bring  in  that  '  redemption  '  for  which  Israel 
waited  (Lk238).  That  Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be 
the  Christ,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Baptism, 
is  implied  in  all  the  Gospels,  though  it  was  only  to 
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favoured  individuals  that  the  disclosure  was  directly 
made  (in  Jn.  to  Nathanael,  14W1 ;  to  Nicodemus, 
3i3ff. ;  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  426  etc.). 

It  is  to  misinterpret  Peter's  great  confession  in  Mt  1616  to 
take  it  to  mean  that  up  to  that  time  the  disciples  had  no  know- 
ledge that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Apart  from  what  is  narrated 
by  St.  John  (l41ff.),  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  by 
the  Synoptics— the  claims  He  made,  the  authority  He  exercised 
— was  by  implication  an  assertion  of  that  dignity  ;  while  to  the 
direct  testimony  borne  by  the  forerunner  (Mt  311. 12 1|)  was  added 
afterwards  the  answer  given  to  the  Baptist's  doubts  (112ff.). 
What  was  new  in  Peter's  confession  was  the  inburst  of  new 
illumination,  and  unshakable  strength  of  conviction,  with  which 
the  confession  was  made  (1617. 18). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be 
the  Messiah  of  OT  prophecy  and  hope,  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  He  apprehended  this  great  vocation, 
and  the  salvation  with  which  it  was  connected, 
in  a  quite  different  way  from  most  of  His  contem- 
poraries. Messiahship  for  Him,  as  the  account  of 
the  Temptation  shows,  meant  the  definite  renun- 
ciation of  all  self-seeking  motives,  the  rejection  of 
all  political  and  worldly  ideals,  the  repudiation  of 
all  swerving  from  the  sole  end  of  seeking  His 
Father's  glory.  Holding  such  a  conception  of  His 
mission,  and  rooted  in  His  consciousness,  as  His 
habitual  use  of  Scripture  and  manner  of  deducing 
deep  principles  from  its  simplest  words  show  Him 
to  be,  in  OT  and  specially  Prophetic  teaching,  it 
is  impossible  that,  from  the  first,  He  should  not 
have  clearly  perceived  the  collision  that  must 
ensue  between  Himself  and  the  ruling  classes,  and 
the  persecution,  and  ultimately  death,  which  their 
enmity  must  bring  upon  Him.  With  so  clear  a 
vision  of  the  persecutions,  scornings,  and  death 
that  awaited  His  disciples  (Mt  1016ff|l),  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  His  own  future.  If,  however, 
He  saw  thus  far,  it  must  be  that  He  saw  further. 
The  path  of  self-renunciation  and  suffering  that 
lay  before  Him  must  have  presented  itself,  as  we 
know  it  did,  as  part  of  His  Father's  ordainment  in 
the  accomplishment  of  His  vocation  ;  not  as  a  fate 
merely,  or  even  as  a  martyrdom,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary step  to  the  founding  of  His  Kingdom,  and  pro- 
curement of  the  great  end  of  His  Coming — the  end 
of  salvation.  H  this,  in  turn,  presented  itself  as  a 
problem  to  His  thought, — we  speak,  perhaps,  too 
humanly  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  arrived  at  His 
convictions, — the  light  was  near  at  hand  for  its 
solution  in  the  Prophetic  Scriptures,  especially  in 
the  picture  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Is  53.  His 
sufferings  were  expiatory.  No  one  who  reads  the 
Gospels  with  care  can  doubt  the  familiarity  of  the 
mind  of  Jesus  with  this  portion  of  Prophetic  testi- 
mony. It  is  probably  this  prophecy  that  was  in 
view  in  the  Baptist's  announcement  to  his  disciples 
(Jn  129.36)  .  it  is  contained  in  the  section  of  Isaiah 
on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  which  Jesus  cited  in 
the  opening  of  His  public  ministry  as  fulfilled  in 
Himself  (Lk  417ff)  ;  one  interesting  passage  shows 
that  it  was  directly  before  His  mind  in  His  last 
sufferings — '  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  which  is 
written  must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  And  he  was  num- 
bered with  transgressors  :  for  that  which  con  cerneth 
me  hath  fulfilment'  (2237).  It  cannot  have  been 
absent  from  the  numerous  prophecies  which  Jesus 
declared  were  fulfilled  in  His  death  (Mk  912  1421-  27, 
Lk  188i  242<s-  27. 46).  But,  indeed,  the  same  strain  of 
thought,  sacrificial  and  Prophetic,  which  inspired 
the  representation  of  Jehovah's  Servant  as  One 
who  must  and  would  take  upon  Himself  the 
burden  of  the  people's  sins,  and,  in  substitutionary 
love,  offer  Himself  in  atonement  for  them,  must 
have  wrought  as  powerfully  in  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
conscious  as  He  was  of  His  peculiar  relation  to 
both  God  and  man,  and  fully  aware  of  what  sin 
was,  and  of  what  the  forgiveness  of  sin  meant  to  a 
holy  God.  If  atonement  for  the  world's  sin  was 
possible,  and  Jesus  in  His  representative  capacity, 
and  Himself  sinless,  could  offer   such  atonement, 


it  cannot  be  doubted  that  He  would  desire  to  do 
so. 

This  point  of  the  connexion  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Jesus  with  redemption  will  receive  eluci- 
dation afterwards ;  but  already,  perhaps,  it  is 
possible  to  see  how,  during  His  ministry,  a  rela- 
tion of  His  sufferings  to  His  saving  mission  might 
be  present  to  His  own  mind,  though  He  said  little 
of  it  publicly,  and  only  toward  the  end  of  His 
life  spoke  freely  to  His  disciples  of  His  approach- 
ing death.  His  reticence  on  His  death  would  then 
be  paralleled  by  His  reticence  on  His  Messiahship, 
which  yet  was  present  to  His  consciousness 
throughout.  On  such  a  view  it  may  be  found 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  Gospels,  as  we  have 
them,  fall  naturally  into  place, — His  general  silence 
on  His  death  in  His  public  teaching,  the  occasional 
disclosures  in  Jn.  and  the  Synoptics,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  later  announcements  of  His  death 
with  His  resurrection,  and,  after  His  resurrection, 
of  both  with  the  preaching  of  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit ;  the  coherence  of 
this  teaching  with  the  Apostolic  gospel. 

For  now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  silence  of 
Jesus  on  the  connexion  of  His  sufferings  and  death 
with  His  saving  work  is  far  from  absolute  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  intimations  of  such  connexion,  when 
brought  together,  and  read  with  the  help  of  such  a 
key  as  Is  53  affords,  are  neither  few  nor  ambiguous. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  till  late  in  the  ministry,  after 
Peter's  confession,  that  Jesus  begins  to  speak 
plainly  of  His  approaching  death,  and  then  of 
that  death  as  Divinely  ordained  and  foretold,  and 
to  be  followed  by  resurrection  (Mt  1621 179-  22-  23 
2018- 19  II,  see  above).  Thenceforth  His  death  had 
an  absorbing  place  in  His  thoughts.  It  was  a 
'  cup '  He  had  to  drink,  a  '  baptism '  He  had  to  be 
baptized  with.  He  was  '  straitened '  till  it  was 
accomplished  (Mt  2022,  Mk  1082-  88,  Lk  125°  ;  cf .  Lk 
951).  At  the  Transfiguration  it  was,  according  to 
St.  Luke,  the  '  decease  (e|o5os)  which  he  was  about 
to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  '  which  was  the  subject 
of  His  converse  with  Moses  and  Elijah  (931).  But 
the  very  decision  and  circumstantiality  of  these 
first  announcements  to  His  disciples  imply  that 
the  subject  had  long  been  before  His  own  thoughts ; 
and  that,  in  conformity  with  what  has  already 
been  said,  this  was  really  the  case,  we  gather  from 
such  a  passage  as  Mt  915  ('  When  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them'),  but  much  more 
clearly  from  the  sayings  preserved  to  us  by  St. 
John  from  the  Judsan  and  Capernaum  ministries. 
Here,  in  the  line  of  the  Baptist's  opening  an- 
nouncement (l29),  the  connexion  between  Christ's 
death  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  unmistak- 
ably declared.  Thus,  in  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  'As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,' 
etc.  (314-16 ;  cf.  on  the  lifting  up,  1238),  and  in  the 
remarkable  discourse  at  Capernaum,  in  which  Jesus 
dilates  on  His  flesh  as  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  on  His  blood  as  shed  (we  must  pre- 
sume) for  the  same  end  (651-56).  In  the  light  of 
these  sayings  we  must,  in  consistency,  interpret 
others  more  general  in  character   {e.g.   1011- M- 17- 18 

1224-23). 

When  we  return  to  the  Synoptics,  we  have 
again,  in  the  closing  period,  more  than  one  signifi- 
cant utterance.  There  is  first  the  well-known 
passage  preserved  in  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  :  '  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  (\irpov)  for 
many  {Avrl  voKKdvy  (Mt  2028,  Mk  1045). 

It  does  not  rob  this  passage  of  its  force  that  it  occurs  in  im- 
pressing on  the  disciples  the  lesson  that  the  true  greatness  lies 
in  service.  No  one  will  suppose  that  Jesus  could  have  used 
language  such  as  He  here  employs  about  the  disciples,  or  about 
any  other  than  Himself.    The  incidental  occurrence  of  the  say- 
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ing  may  rather  suggest  that  there  must  have  been  other  teach- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  that  Jesus  here  assumes  the  saving 
purpose  of  His  death  as  known  to  the  disciples. 

The  significance  of  the  word  Mrpov  is  investi- 
gated in  art.  Hansom  ;  it  is  enough  now  to  say- 
that  the  word  is  most  naturally  taken  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Hebrew  isi  (allied  to  is?  'to  atone  '), 
used  of  that  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  life, 
whether  money  or  another  life.  The  thought  in 
Jesus'  mind  may  well  have  been  that  of  Is  53.  The 
meaning  would  then  be  that  His  death  is  the 
redemption-price  by  which  the  many  are  delivered 
from  the  ruin  entailed  by  sin  (including  both  the 
guilt  and  the  power  of  sin).  There  is,  again,  the 
passage  already  cited,  Lk  2237,  directly  glancing  at 
Is  53,  and  declaring  it  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ's 
death.  There  are,  finally,  the  words  at  the  Supper, 
which,  amidst  the  variations  in  the  four  accounts 
we  have  of  them  (Mt  262«s-28,  Mk  1422-25,  Lk  2219-  20, 
1  Co  ll23"25),  present  certain  very  distinguishable 
ideas.  The  bread  is  Christ's  body,  the  cup  is 
Christ's  blood.  The  body  is  given  or  broken  and 
the  blood  is  shed  for  the  disciples  (in  Mt.  and  Mk. 
'for  many').  The  very  variations  support  the 
general  meaning  put  upon  the  act.  If  Mt.  and 
Mk.  have  not  the  words  '  given '  or  '  broken ' 
spoken  of  the  body  (Luke,  Paul  ?),  both  have  '  shed 
for  many '  of  the  blood.  Lk.  has  both  '  given  for 
you'  and  'poured  out  for  you,'  St.  Paul,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  '  My  body,  which  is  [broken  ?] 
for  you,'  but  not  the  corresponding  '  shed  for  you.' 
All  agree  in  the  leading  feature,  that  Jesus  said: 
'This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant'  (Mt.,  Mk.),  or 
'  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood ' 
(Luke,  Paul).  Mt.  adds  :  '  which  is  shed  for  many 
unto  the  remission  of  sins.'  Even  if  it  were  con- 
ceded, what  there  is  no  necessity  for  conceding, 
that  this  logion  is  less  original  than  the  others 
[there  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Jer  31**],  it 
has  at  least  the  value  that  it  shows  the  sense  in 
which  Christ's  words  were  und?rstood  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age.  That  Jesus,  therefore,  in  the  words  at 
the  Supper,  represents  His  death  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  of  many,  and  definitely  connects  the 
shedding  of  His  blood  with  the  remission  of  sins 
and  the  making  of  a  New  Covenant,  is  nearly  as 
certain  as  anything  in  exegesis  can  be.  The  ques- 
tion that  remains  is — With  what  special  sacrifice 
does  Jesus  regard  His  death  as  connected  (Pass- 
over, ratificatory  sacrifices  at  Sinai)  ?  Probably  it 
is  not  necessary  to  decide  between  different  views. 
Jesus  may  well  have  regarded  His  death  as  fulfil- 
ling the  truth  of  all  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

There  is  yet  one  other  fact  to  which  attention 
needs  to  be  directed  in  this  connexion.  The  death 
of  Jesus  is  evidently  dwelt  upon  by  the  Evangel- 
ists with  a  special  sense  of  solemnity  and  mystery, 
and  there  are  features  in  the  story  of  His  Passion 
which  deepen  this  feeling  of  mystery,  and  compel 
us  to  seek  some  special  explanation.  Such  features 
are  the  mental  perturbation  which  the  thought 
of  His  death  awoke  in  Jesus  ('  Now  is  my  soul 
troubled,'  etc.,  Jn  1227)  ;  the  sore  amazement  and 
sorrow  even  unto  death  in  the  Garden  (Mk  1433-34)  ; 
the  sweat  as  of  drops  of  blood,  and  words  about 
the  Cup  (Lk  22^-«,  Mt  2639)  .  the  awful  words  upon 
the  Cross,  speaking  to  a  loss  of  the  sense  and  com- 
fort of  God's  presence  (Mt  27«  Mk  1514).  We 
recall  M'Leod  Campbell's  words  :  '  When  I  think 
of  our  Lord  as  tasting  death,  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
He  alone  ever  truly  tasted  death '  {Atonement,  ch. 
vii. ).  Is  there  nothing  which  connects  itself  with 
Christ's  position  as  sin-bearer  here  ?  It  is  not  thus 
martyrs  are  wont  to  die  ;  not  thus  did  Stephen,  or 
Paul,  or  Ignatius  die.  Why,  then,  so  strange  a 
contrast  in  the  Lord  and  Master  of  them  all  ?  On 
any  hypothesis,  must  we  not  say  that  we  have 
here  something  which  takes  this  death  out  of  the 


rank  of  simple  martyrdom  ?  Let  us  now  take 
with  this  Christ's  last  cry  upon  the  Cross,  'It  is 
finished'  (rertXeirTai,  Jn  1930),  and  mark  how  this 
most  unusual  death  is  followed  by  a  resurrection, 
and,  after  the  resurrection,  by  an  apparently 
changed  relation  of  Christ  to  both  God  and  man  ; 
by  commissions  and  promises  which  imply  that 
this  death  has  been  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  salvation,  the  opening  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
the  Spirit,  and  of  the  preaching  to  mankind  of  the 
remission  of  sins  in  Christ's  name  (Mt  2816-20,  Lk 
24«^w  Jn  2021"23,  Ac  l4"8),  and  it  may  be  found 
difficult  to  deny  that,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
Gospels,  a  saving  significance  is  attributed  to 
Christ's  death,  in  perfect  consonance  with  that 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  Apostolic  gospel. 

i.  The  Apostolic  doctrine  (Acts,  the  Epistles,  the 
Book  of  Revelation). — (a)  It  is  told  by  St.  Luke 
that  Jesus  opened  the  minds  of  His  disciples  to 
understand  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Christ 
should  suffer,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead  the 
third  day,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto  all  the 
nations  (2446-«).  Prom  the  first,  therefore,  we  find 
the  Apostles  giving  prominence  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  Divinely  ordained  events, 
with  which  salvation  was  connected  (Ac  223"33' 36- 38 
313-18410-12^  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
theology  in  addresses  which  had  for  their  primary 
object  to  bring  home  to  the  consciences  of  the 
hearers  their  crime  in  crucifying  '  the  Holy  and 
Righteous  One'  (Ac  314).  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  find  it  in  these  early  dis- 
courses in  the  Acts.  Yet  the  conviction  was 
plainly  there  that,  in  some  sense,  Christ,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  had  '  died  for  our  sins '  (1  Co  15s),  and 
had  been  exalted  to  bestow  salvation,  and  that 
through  faith  in  Him,  and  only  through  faith  in 
His  name  (Ac  312),  was  the  wrath  of  God  averted 
(22*),  remission  of  sins  obtained  (238  319  1043 133*-39, 
etc.),  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  received  (2™  Hi6-" 
etc.),  and  the  way  prepared  for  '  seasons  of  refresh- 
ing '  and  '  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things ' 
(319-21).  Very  early,  however,  through  deeper 
reflexion  and  the  growing  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  there  necessarily  came  to  be  given  a  more 
definite  interpretation  of  this  connexion  of  Christ's 
death  with  human  salvation.  Sacrificial  and  expi- 
atory ideas  were  freely  taken  over  upon  it  (cf.  Ac 
2028)  ;  a  new  vocabulary  sprang  up ;  there  was 
speech,  as  in  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Epistles 
(cf.  1  Co  153  '  that  which  also  I  received  '),  of  Christ 
'bearing  our  sins'  (1  P  224,  He  928,  cf.  2  Co  521), 
'  suffering  for  sins,  the  righteous  for  the  unright- 
eous'  (1  P  318,  cf.  Ro  56-8),  'redeeming  us  by  his 
blood  '  (Eph  V,  1  P  I"-  WRev  59)  ;  '  offering '  Himself 
as 'a  sacrifice  for  sins'  (He  1012),  'giving  himself 
a  ransom  for  us '  (1  Ti  26),  becoming  a  '  propitiation ' 
(1  Jn  22  410),  etc.  This  more  definite  mode  of  con- 
ceiving of  everything  in  salvation  as  depending  on 
the  redeeming  death  of  Christ  led,  in  turn,  to  a 
change  in  the  form  of  presenting  the  gospel.  In- 
stead of  attention  being  directed  primarily,  as  in 
the  Gospels,  to  the  nature  of  salvation,  as  flowing 
from  the  mercy  of  God,  the  mind  is  now  turned, 
above  all,  to  the  Person  by  whom  redemption  is 
effected,  to  His  sacrifice  as  the  means  of  redemp- 
tion, and  to  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Him  as  the 
condition  of  salvation.  In  this  new  perspective, 
the  whole  state  of  salvation,  and  every  blessing 
included  in  it,  is  viewed  as  the  fruit  of  Christ's 
redeeming  death.  An  immediate  effect  is  forgive- 
ness (Ac  2»8  i3S87  Ro  46-8,  Eph  1',  Col  1",  1  Jn  l9 
212,  Rev  l5  etc.).  But  Christ  redeems  also  '  out  of 
this  present  evil  world'  ('delivers,'  Gal  l4),  'from 
all  iniquity  '  (Tit  214),  'from  your  vain  manner  of 
life  handed  down  from  your  fathers,'  etc.  (1  P  l18). 
St.    Paul's    special    conceptions    are    referred    to 
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below.  The  efficacy  of  this  redemption  is  placed 
by  all  NT  writers,  after  the  sacrificial  analogy,  in 
the  '  blood '  (Ac  2028,  Ro  3s5,  Eph  1?,  He  912  and 
passim,  1 P  l2-19,  1  Jn  l7,  Rev  l6  59  etc.),  which  here 
is  the  symbol  of  a  sacrifice  that  culminates  in 
death.  This  strain  of  teaching  is  so  inwrought 
into  the  texture  of  Apostolic  teaching  that  it  is 
impossible  by  any  ingenuity  of  exegesis  to  get  rid 
of  it,  or  make  it  mean  essentially  anything  else 
than  what  the  words  naturally  convey,  viz.  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  had  a  direct  and  indispensable 
redeeming  efficacy,  arising  from  its  character  as 
an  expiation  for  sin. 

(6)  The  NT  writer  who  has  given  this  redeem- 
ing character  of  Christ's  death  its  most  complete 
theological  elucidation,  it  will  be  universally  con- 
ceded, is  St.  Paul.  A  full  exposition  of  the  con- 
catenation of  his  ideas  hardly  falls  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  but  the  general  import  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching  on  redemption  is  not  difficult 
to  grasp.  Starting  with  the  fact  of  sin  as  bring- 
ing the  world,  both  Gentile  and  Jewish,  under 
the  condemnation  (KardKpi/xa)  of  God  (Ro  1-3.  516- 18 
81  etc.),  he  proceeds  to  the  exhibition  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  in  bringing  to  mankind  a 
new  righteousness  ('the  righteousness  of  God'),  to 
be  received  by  faith  (Ro  l17  3  a.  22.  26.  517-21,  2  Co  521, 
Ph39etc).  This  righteousness  comes  through  the 
propitiatory  death  of  Christ  (Ro325);  is  initially 
realized  in  Christ's  sacrificial  death,  which  is  at  the 
«ame  time  the  culmination  of  His  obedience  (Ro 
519,  Ph  28)  ;  proceeds  from  His  Cross,  and  is  ap- 
plied in  God's  justifying  act  to  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  believer  (Ro  3-'4-  2«  51  8!-33),  who 
thereby  is  constituted  'the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him'  (2  Co  521,  Phil  39),  or  is  'justified'  (Ro 
3M&1),  i.e.  pronounced  righteous.  The  salvation 
thus  provided  in  Christ  is  a  '  redemption '  (Ro  324, 
Eph  l7.  Col  l14).  The  connexion  of  it  with  Christ's 
death  is,  that  Christ  honours  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Himself  consenting  to  be  'made  sin'  for 
us  (2  Co  521),  or  endure  sin's  condemnation  in  His 
own  Person,  that  sinners  may  be  saved.  He  re- 
deems from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  being  made 
a  curse  for  us  (Gal  31344-5).  How  such  vicarious 
endurance  of  another's  Kardxpi/ia  was  possible,  St. 
Paul  does  not  explain  ;  but  we  may  gather  from 
the  context  of  his  thought  that  he  would  find  the 
explanation  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  representative 
relation  which  Christ  sustained  to  our  race  (Ro 
512-21,  2  Co  5i4- 15)  ;  in  the  perfection  of  His  identifi- 
cation with  the  world  in  sympathy  and  love  (Gal 
14  220  52  etC-)  .  an(j  m  tne  facj  tnat  a  Yital  union 
is  constituted  between  the  believer  and  Christ  by 
faith,  so  that  the  acts  of  the  Head  are  participated 
in  by  the  members  (Ro  6ia-).  St.  Paul  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  corporate  idea  (Ro  147"9, 
1  Co  12^*),  and  to  the  representative  principle 
involved  in  it  (Ro  512ff-).  Christ,  in  His  complete 
identification  with  the  race  He  came  to  save,  took 
part  in  its  responsibilities  as  under  a  broken  law, 
and  magnified  the  righteousness  of  God  (Ro  S25- 31) 
in  His  endurance  of  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin 
(623).  Sinless  Himself,  the  sin  of  the  world  met  on 
Him,  and  was  atoned  for  in  His  perfect  response 
to  the  mind  of  God  in  His  Judgment  on  that  sin. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
the  atoning  character  of  Christ's  death  as  a  survival  of  his  older 
Kabbinical  notions,  as  well  as  to  make  out  an  inconsistency 
between  this  side  of  his  teaching  and  his  other  doctrine  of 
mystical  union  with  Christ.  But  to  the  Apostle's  own  mind 
there  was  no  inconsistency.  St.  Paul's  conceptions  of  law,  of 
righteousness,  of  sin  and  its  desert,  had  their  roots  in  some- 
thing far  deeper  than  Rabbinism— even  in  the  OT  ;  and  there 
vas  to  His  thought  no  contradiction  in  setting  forth  Christ's 
death  as  the  objective  ground  of  man's  acceptance  with  God, 
-nd  at  the  same  time  in  teaching  that  the  end  of  salvation  was 
aoliness — a  holiness  which  could  only  be  realized  through  dying 
to  sin  with  Christ,  and  rising  again  with  Him  to  life  in  the 
spirit ;  in  other  words,  through  personal,  vital  union  with  the 
Eisen  Lord. 
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(c)  In  the  remaining  writings  of  the  NT,  while 
the  ideas  are  less  developed  theologically,  and  the 
distinctive  nomenclature  of  St.  Paul  is  not  used, 
emphasis  is  not  less  strongly  laid  on  Christ's  death 
as  a  propitiatory  and  redeeming  sacrifice  (1  P 
lis.  w  2  p  21,  He  912-15,  cf.  Ro  325),  cleansing  from 
the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  (1  Jn  57- 9,  He  217  914 
etc.),  saving  from  wrath  (He  22-3  926ff-,  1  P  417-1», 
Rev  59  ;  cf.  714  144ff-  etc.),  rescuing  from  the  power 
of  the  world  and  the  devil  (He  2«- ls,  1  P  1*8  5» 
etc.),  giving  access  to  God  (1  P  31*,  He  414-1"  IO19-22 
etc.),  introducing  into  a  new  state  of  unspeakable 
privilege  and  felicity  (1  P  l9- 10  29-1»,  2  P  l11,  1  Jn 
31"3  etc.).  Occasionally  there  seem  links  of  con- 
nexion between  the  Epistles  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospels.  It  is  difficult,  e.g.,  not  to  see  in  St. 
John's  '  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins  (IVa 
rds  afiaprlas  &py')  ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin  '  (1  Jn  35),  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Baptist's  similar  saying  in  Jn  l29 
(6  a/xvbs  rod  8eov,  6  atptav  ttjv  aixaprlav  rod  kA<jt«>i>); 
or  in  St.  Paul's,  '  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all '  (0  Sous  iavrbv  dvrlXvrpop  virtp  iravroiv  1  Ti  26), 
an  echo  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mk  1045  (k<xI  dovvai 
T7)v  fvx'hv  avrov   \irpov   dvrl  iroWiov).      In   1   Peter 

there  is  a  blending  of  both  sacrificial  and  Pro- 
phetic language.  Jesus  redeems  with  His  'preci- 
ous blood'  (Tipily  a'lpxxTi) — the  blood  of  the  Sinless 
One  (l19  222)  ;  but  in  other  places  we  have  a  clear 
falling  back  upon  the  ideas  and  language  of  Is  53 
{e.g.  223--5).  Christ's  death  did  for  believers  all 
that  the  suffering  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in 
Is  53  was  to  do  for  the  people,  and  all  that  re- 
deeming sacrifices  did  under  the  OT,  only  now  in 
a  grander  and  more  effectual  way.  And  St.  Peter 
says  that  his  readers  knew  this  (l18) — it  was  the 
familiar  doctrine  of  the  Church.  In  1  John  we 
have  prominence  given  to  the  idea  of  'propitia- 
tion '  l't\aap.6s,  22  410).  The  term  points  to  the  effect 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  not  on  men,  but  on  God,  in 
averting  His  wrath  or  displeasure  against  sin  (cf. 
Is  121).  The  Book  of  Revelation,  again,  moves  in 
the  distinctively  sacrificial  circle  of  ideas.  The 
centre  of  worship  is  the  Lamb  that  was  '  slain ' 
(56.9. 12) f  who,  loving  us,  'loosed  (Xiaavri)  us  from 
our  sins  by  his  blood'  (l5),  and  'purchased  (1776- 
paa-at)  unto  God '  with  His  blood  men  of  every 
nation  (59-10) — those  described  after  (714),  in  strong 
paradox,  as  '  having  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  If  the 
design  was  to  ascribe  an  expiatory  and  redeeming 
efficacy  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  strong  ?r  way  it  could  be  done. 

It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  however, 
that  the  relation  between  Christ's  redemption  and 
the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  OT  is  most  fully 
wrought  out.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  evidently 
proceeds  upon  the  view  which  regards  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  as  having  a  propitiatory  value  through 
the  vicarious  shedding  of  the  blood  (922  and  passim) 
— the  victim  '  bearing  the  sins '  of  the  transgressor, 
and  atoning  for  them  by  its  death.  Yet  he  is  as 
clearly  conscious  of  the  typical  and  shadowy 
character  of  the  sacrificial  system  (101),  and  of  its 
inability  to  effect  a  real  redemption.  He  lays  i+ 
down  as  a  self-evident  principle  that  '  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should 
take  away  sins'  (104).  The  inadequacy  of  the  OT 
sacrifices  is  seen  in  their  number  and  their  con- 
tinual repetition  (IO1-3)  ;  while  the  imperfection  in 
the  reconciliation  wrought  by  them  was  signified 
by  the  barriers  still  interposed  to  complete  ap- 
proach to  God  (96"10).  But  now,  once  for  all  (<27ra£), 
Christ  has  offered  the  perfect  sacrifice  which  the 
Law  could  not  provide,  and  has  obtained  '  eternal 
redemption'  for  us  (911-  26).  He  is  at  once  high 
priest  and  victim,  for  the  sacrifice  He  offers  is  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself  (926).  It  is  a  true  sacrifice  for 
sins  He  offers.     He  is  a  high  priest  to  make  propitia- 
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tion  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (eh  rb  IXdo-tceo-dai 
Tas  a/u-aprias  rod  XaoO,  Heb.  idiom,  217).  He  was 
'  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many '  (928)  ;  He 
has  'offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever'  (1012). 
It  was  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  (927);  and 
Christ  has  died  once  for  men.  His  sacrifice  avails 
for  '  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that 
were  under  the  first  covenant,'  sins  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law  could  not  remove  (916).  To 
the  question,  Wherein  lay  the  superior  virtue  of 
this  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the 
typical  sacrifices  ?  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  would 
answer,  in  the  Divine  dignity  of  the  Offerer  (the 
'Son,'  l1"3  etc.),  in  the  true  humanity  He  has 
assumed  (214-16),  in  the  perfect  sympathy  and 
love  with  which  He  identifies  Himself  with  His 
brethren  (Himself  being  tempted  and  having 
suffered,  2i°-  "■  "»  4"-16  726"28),  above  all  in  the 
obedient  will  in  the  offering  itself.  His  sacrifice 
had  in  it  this  ethical  element  of  surrender  to  God. 
The  principal  passage  here  is  IO5-9.  It  is  not 
meant  in  this  passage  that  the  simple  doing  of 
the  will  of  God  is  itself  the  sacrifice,  or  takes  the 
place  of  it ;  but  it  is  the  ethical  quality  of  the 
sacrifice ;  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  act  of  holy, 
intelligent  obedience  which  gives  the  sacrifice 
its  value  :  '  by  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all'  (10la).  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  the 
Epistle  teaches,  at  once  redeems  and  consecrates. 

S.  Reasonableness  of  the  Biblical  doctrine. — The 
reasonableness  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion, peculiarly,  of  the  NT  connexion  of  redemption 
with  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sins,  can  be  rightly  appreciated  only  in  the 
light  of  the  Bible's  own  presuppositions  on  the 
character  of  God,  on  the  infinite  demerit  of  sin,  on 
the  necessity  of  a  vindication  of  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  on  the  peculiar 
relation  of  Christ  to  God  and  man,  qualifying  Him 
to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  effect  a  perfect 
reconciliation  between  God  and  humanity.  More 
definitely,  among  the  presuppositions  of  the  doc- 
trine are  to  be  noted  the  following : — (1)  The 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  By 
righteousness  is  meant  that  in  God  which  grounds 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  pledges  Him  to 
uphold  that  order.  While,  in  its  connexion  with 
mercy,  righteousness  is  frequently  represented  as  a 
saving,  redeeming  attribute,  it  cannot  be  merged 
wholly,  as  some  (e.g.  Ritschl)  would  have  it,  in 
either  love  or  Fatherhood.  There  is  an  essential 
'  right '  for  God  as  well  as  for  men,  and  righteous- 
ness is  that  attribute  of  His  character  which  leads 
Him  to  establish,  uphold,  and  vindicate  that  right 
in  all  His  dealings  and  relations  with  moral 
beings. — (2)  The  Biblical  recognition  of  the  organic 
constitution  of  mankind.  Humanity  has  a  unity 
as  a  'race'  (cf.  Ac  1726),  a  corporate  life  and  re- 
sponsibilities, a  '  solidarity,'  in  virtue  of  which 
'  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to 
himself  (Ro  147).  There  is  personal  responsibility, 
but  there  is  also  a  measure  of  responsibility  which 
every  one  is  called  to  assume  for  others.  Good 
acts  do  not  end  with  the  doer,  but  their  benefits 
overflow  to  others.  Similarly  the  penalties  of 
transgression  are  never  confined  to  the  trans- 
gressor, but  overflow  on  all  connected  with  him, 
and  on  society.  One  illustration  of  this  principle 
is  seen  in  heredity.  As,  however,  through  this 
principle  it  is  possible  for  one  to  injure  others,  and 
for  the  penalties  of  evil-doing  to  be  entailed  on 
the  innocent,  so  it  is  possible  for  one  to  act  and 
suffer  for  the  benefit  and  redemption  of  others. 
Scripture  doctrine  knows  nothing  of  pure  individu- 
alism. One  is  blessed  in  another  ;  one  is  helped 
by  the  intercession  of  another  ;  one  would  willingly, 
if  he  could,  atone — sometimes,  in  a  relative  way, 


does  seek  to  atone — for  the  sin  of  another.  (On 
the  application  to  redemption,  cf.  Ro  512ff-.)— (3) 
The  Biblical  view  of  the  infinite  evil  and  hate- 
fulness  of  sin.  Sin  is  direct  contrariety  to  the 
holiness  of  God.  Eternally,  therefore,  holiness 
must  react  against  it  in  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment (cf.  Ro  l18).  It  follows  that,  even  in  forgiving 
sin,  God  cannot  tamper  with  the  condemning  testi- 
mony of  His  law  against  it,  but  must  provide 
for  the  vindication  of  His  righteousness  in  the 
passing  of  it  by  (cf.  Ro  326,  He  916).— (4)  The 
Biblical  truth  of  Christ's  essential  and  peculiar 
relation  to  our  race.  This  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  everything  that  is  declared  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing activity.  He  is  the  '  Son  of  God,  standing  in 
a  quite  peculiar  relation  to  both  God  and  humanity. 
That  relation  to  our  race  is  grounded  (a)  in  His 
general  relation  to  creation  (Jn  I-'-4,  1  Co  86,  Col 
l15  17  etc.),  and  (b)  in  His  condescending  grace  in 
becoming  man — in  His  incarnation  (Ph  2sff-,  He  214 
etc.). — (5)  In  this  relation  also  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  Christ's  perfect  sinlessness  (2  Co  521,  1  P 
222,  1  Jn  36  etc.),  and  of  His  complete  identification 
of  Himself  with  our  race  in  sympathy  and  love. 
Here  already  the  substitutionary  forces  of  love 
come  into  fullest  play. — (6)  The  Biblical  assertion 
that,  in  this  identification,  Christ  made  Himself 
one  with  us  in  our  whole  position  of  responsibility 
and  ruin  under  the  broken  and  dishonoured  law  of 
God  (Ro  8s,  Gal  44  etc.).  In  this  position  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  Christ  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  relation  in  which  sin  has  placed  the  world,  not 
only  to  the  commanding,  but  also  to  the  con- 
demning and  punishing  will  of  God,  and  should 
desire,  as  man's  Redeemer,  to  do  the  highest 
honour  to  that,  as  to  all  else  in  God's  relation  to 
sin. — (7)  Historically,  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  did 
enter,  in  the  fullest  way  possible  to  a  sinless  being, 
into  what  may  be'  called  the  penal  evil  of  our 
state;  into  the  experience  of  the  deepest  meaning 
of  that  evil ;  above  all,  into  death,  the  culminating 
form  of  that  evil.  When  even  a  Bushnell  can 
speak  of  Jesus  as  '  incarnated  into  the  curse '  of 
our  condition  (cf.  Forgiveness  and  Law,  pp.  150, 
155,  158)  ;  can  describe  Him  as  '  doing  all  that  He 
does  and  suffers,  in  a  way  to  honour  the  precept, 
enforce  the  penalty,  and  sanctify  the  justice  of 
law  ;  the  precept  as  right,  the  penalty  as  righteous, 
the  justice  as  the  fit  vindication  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  '  ;  and  declares  that  '  no  moral  account 
of  His  gospel,  separated  from  this,  can  be  any- 
thing but  a  feeble  abortion'  (Vic.  Sac.  pt.  iii.  ch. 
vi.),  it  may  be  felt  that  there  is  no  supreme 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Christ,  in  our  name  and 
nature,  may,  in  His  acceptance  of  suffering  and 
death,  have  rendered  that  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  His  condemnation  of  sin, 
which  holiness  demands,  in  order  that  sin  may  be 
righteously  forgiven. 

ii.  Ecclesiastical  development.  —  In  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  ideas  and  theories  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  redemption, 
only  leading  points  can  be  indicated.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  multitude  of 
aspects  under  which  redemption  is  represented  in 
Scripture,  much  diversity  would  appear  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  doctrine  was  apprehended  by 
different  minds  in  the  Church.  And  this  is  what 
we  find. 

1.  In  the  immediately  post-Apostolic  age,  little 
was  done  to  elucidate  the  connexion  of  Christ's 
suffering  and  death  with  redemption.  The  Fathers 
of  that  age,  while  profuse  in  their  allusions  to 
redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  content 
themselves,  mostly,  with  the  repetition  of  the 
Apostolic  phrases,  and  offer  no  theological  inter- 
pretation. The  age  of  the  Apologists  which  suc- 
ceeded was,  if  possible,  even  more  barren  in  this 
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direction.  Still,  even  in  this  earliest  period,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  essential 
fact  of  redemption  by  Christ  was  never  lost  sight 
of.  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  49),  as  later  Irenseus 
(v.  xvii.  3),  lays  stress  on  Christ's  giving  His  flesh 
for  our  flesh,  and  His  soul  for  our  souls ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Polycarp  and  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  a  remarkably  clear  and  evangelical 
note  is  struck.  Reflexion  on  the  mode  of  redemp- 
tion may  be  said  properly  to  begin  with  the  old 
Catholic  Fathers — Irensus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  etc. 
A  leading  idea  in  Irenaeus  is  that  of  the  recapitu- 
latio  of  the  whole  of  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus,  i.e.,  sums  up  all  history,  all  stages  and 
experiences  of  human  life,  in  Himself,  and  so  can 
represent  humanity  as  its  Redeemer.  He  enters 
as  a  new  Head  into  our  race  ;  retracts  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  Fall  by  His  own  obedience  ;  gains 
a  complete  victory  over  Satan  ;  and  honours  the 
justice  of  God  by  His  submission  to  death  for  our 
sins  (u.  xxii.  4,  in.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  10,  v.  ii.  1,  etc.). 
This  Father  is  sometimes  credited  with  the  idea  of 
a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  but  any  allusion  of  this 
kind  in  him  hardly  gets  beyond  a  rhetorical  figure 
(v.  i.  1).  He  teaches  explicitly  that  Christ  by  His 
death  has  reconciled  us  to  God,  and  procured  for 
us  forgiveness  (in.  xvi.  9,  v.  xvi.  3,  etc.).  Origen, 
as  Harnack  (Hist.  Dogm.  ii.  367)  observes,  regarded 
Christ's  redemption  from  many  points  of  view 
(victory  over  Satan,  expiation  offered  to  God,  ransom 
paid  to  Satan).  The  grotesque  theory  of  a  ransom 
paid  to  Satan — the  devil,  however,  being  deceived  in 
the  transaction,  as  he  found  he  could  not  hold  the 
soul  of  Jesus — is,  in  Origen  also,  hardly  more  than 
rhetoric  (on  Mt  168)  ;  but  the  idea  took  hold,  and, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  along  with  other 
conceptions,  was  propounded  by  subsequent  theo- 
logians, and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  far  down  as 
Bernard  and  the  Schoolmen,  as  a  serious  theory  of 
redemption.  Other"  prominent  teachers,  however, 
as  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Athanasius,  Anselm, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  (see  Ransom). 
Athanasius  takes  a  further  step,  and  in  his 
treatise  on  The  Incarnation  of  the  Word  makes  a 
brief,  reasoned  attempt  at  the  rationale  of  salva- 
tion. God  had  ordained  death  as  the  penalty  of 
sin,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  penalty  should  be  inflicted 
(Incar.  6,  8,  9,  etc.).  But  it  was  not  fitting  that 
God  should  allow  His  creation  to  perish ;  the 
Logos,  therefore,  Creator  of  the  world,  having 
assumed  our  nature,  endured  this  penalty  in  our 
stead,  and  brought  into  our  race  anew  a  prin- 
ciple of  incorruption  (ib.  8,  9).  The  Latin  Church 
naturally  (Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine)  gave  more 
prominence  than  the  Greek  Church  to  the  idea  of 
satisfaction  to  law  or  justice,  but  in  Greek  writers 
also  (Cyril,  Chrysostom,  etc.)  this  idea  is  not 
wanting.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  Augus- 
tine, and  the  Fathers  generally,  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  God's  love  which  is  the  cause 
of  Christ's  reconciliation  ;  not  Christ's  death,  as 
an  appeasement  of  justice,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  love  (Aug.  on  Jn  1721"29  ;  Calvin  endorses  this 
view,  Instit.  n.  xvi.  3,  4). 

2.  A  new  period  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine 
begins  with  Anselm  in  his  Cur  Deus  Homo. 
Anselm's  theory  turns  on  the  necessity  of  a  '  satis- 
faction '  to  God's  violated  honour ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  he  does  not  find  this  satisfaction  in 
the  penal  endurance  of  our  curse.  His  theory 
moves  rather  in  the  circle  of  the  Catholic  ideas  of 
supererogatory  merit.  Christ,  as  man,  was  bound 
to  obey  God's  law,  but,  as  sinless  man,  He  was 
not  bound  to  die.  His  voluntary  submission  to  a 
shameful  death,  therefore,  for  the  glory  of  His 
Father,  was  an  act  of  such  transcendent  merit  as 
infinitely  to  outweigh  all  the   dishonour  done  to 


God  by  humanity.  Anselm  is  strong  in  basing 
the  necessity  for  satisfaction  in  God's  nature  ;  but 
his  theory  is  faulty  in  the  idea  of  merit  on  which 
it  turns,  in  its  ignoring  of  the  penal  aspect,  and 
in  its  too  external  character.  Abelard  represented 
the  opposite  pole  of  doctrine — the  purely  moral 
view  of  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.  Bernard 
opposed  Abelard,  and  gave  prominence  to  the 
important  thought  of  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
the  Head  for  the  members  (vers.  Abel.  vi.  15). 
Aquinas  sought,  but  without  real  logical  cohesion, 
to  combine  all  these  points  of  view  in  a  compre- 
hensive scheme.  Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with 
the  scholastic  tendency  to  exalt  the  will  of  God  at 
the  expense  of  His  other  attributes,  atonement 
was  removed  from  the  ground  of  necessity  in  the 
Divine  nature  on  which  Anselm  had  placed  it, 
and  was  rested  on  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty  (Duns  Scotus).  To  this  tendency  the 
whole  body  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  great  reli- 
gious upheaval  of  the  16th  cent.,  strenuously 
opposed  themselves,  and,  with  their  clearer  views 
of  what  was  needed  as  the  basis  of  the  sinner's 
justification,  definitely  placed  the  Atonement  on 
the  ground  of  a  satisfaction  to  eternal  law.  Sin 
they  regarded  as  '  a  violation  of  the  order  of 
public  law  that  is  upheld  by  God's  authority,  a 
violation  of  the  law  that  is  correlate  with  the 
eternal  being  of  God  Himself;  they  'estimated 
the  atoning  work  of  Christ  by  reference  to  that 
justice  of  God  which  finds  its  expression  in  the 
eternal  law'  (Ritschl).  It  is  this  view  which  it 
embodied  in  the  Protestant  creeds.  Socinianism 
denied  the  necessity  of  all  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
explained  Christ's  work,  as  man,  in  terms  of  His 
prophetic  office.  The  later  Governmental  theory 
of  Grotius  likewise  denied  the  need  of  satisfaction 
to  essential  justice,  and  sought  a  basis  for  the 
atonement  in  'rectoral'  considerations.  Christ's 
death  was  a  '  penal  example  '  for  the  upholding  of 
public  law,  and  the  deterring  from  future  sin.  The 
'covenant'  theology  viewed  redemption  as  flowing 
from  a  compact  between  the  Divine  Persons,  in 
which  Christ  became  surety  for  the  elect,  and  pur- 
chased their  salvation  by  His  death  in  their  room. 

3.  The  increasingly  mechanical  and  narrowly 
legal  character  which  thus  tended  to  be  stamped 
on  redemption  led,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  to  a 
reaction.  Modern  theology  has  been  marked, 
accordingly,  by  a  considerable  revolt  against  every 
form  of  satisfaction  theory,  and  by  a  return,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  views  more  purely  ethical. 

(1)  In  certain  of  these  theories  Christ's  redeem- 
ing work  is  brought  mainly  under  the  head  of 
'  revelation.'  Its  essence  lies  in  His  revelation  of 
the  character  and  will  of  grace  of  the  Father.  His 
death  is  the  culminating  point  in  this  revelation, 
and  the  supreme  test  of  His  fidelity  to  God  in  His 
vocation  (thus,  e.g.,  Ritschl). — (2)  Bushnell's  theory 
attaches  itself  specially  to  the  idea  of  '  sympathy ' 
in  Christ,  and  finds  in  this  the  key  to  His  vicarious 
sufferings.  The  redeeming  quality  of  Christ's 
sufferings  lies  wholly  in  their  moral  efficacy. 
Christ  '  simply  engages,  at  the  expense  of  great 
suffering  and  even  of  death  itself,  to  bring  us  out 
of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of  their  penalties  ' 
(Vic.  Sac.  pt.  i.  ch.  1).  Later,  Bushnell  felt  the 
need  of  doing  more  justice  to  the  idea  of  'propitia- 
tion '  ;  but,  while  allowing  that  Christ  came  under 
the  '  penal  sanctions '  of  sin,  he  still  held  that 
these  sanctions  were  'never  punitive,  but  only 
coercive  and  corrective '  (Forg.  and  Law,  p.  132). 
But  what  does  '  penal '  mean,  if  not '  punitive  '  ? — 
(3)  A  third  class  of  theories  lays  main  emphasis  on 
the  surrender  to  the  Father  of  the  '  holy  will '  of 
Christ.  In  this  lies  the  essence  of  His  redeeming 
sacrifice  for  humanity  (Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Erskine  of  Linlathen,  etc. ) . — (4)  A  prof  ounder  view, 
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in  some  respects,   is    that  of    M'Leod   Campbell, 
whose    ideas    have    considerably    influenced  later 
theology  both  at  home  (Moberly)  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent (e.g.   Haring).     Campbell  finds  the  essence 
of  Christ's  atonement  in  what  he  calls  a  '  vicarious 
repentance  '  for  sin.     The  language  is  unfortunate, 
for,  in  strictness,  no  one  can  '  repent '  for  another, 
though  he  may  'confess'  the  sin  of  another,  and 
'  intercede '   for   that    other.      The    real    value   of 
Campbell's  theory  lies  in  its  attempt  to  give  an 
ethical   and  inward   character  to   Christ's  dealing 
with  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin.     He  recognizes 
that  sin's  guilt,  and  the  reality  of  the  Divine  con- 
demnation of  sin,  cannot  be  ignored.     There  is  but 
one  way,  he  holds,   in  which  that  condemnation 
can  be  met,  namely,  by  entering  fully  into  God's 
mind  regarding  sin,  and  rendering  to  His  judgment 
upon  it  a  perfect   response.     In  his   own  words, 
there   goes  up  an  '  "Amen"  from  the  depths  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  to  the  Divine  condemnation 
of  sin  '  (Atonement,  pp.  117-118).    This  '  Amen,'  in 
Christ's  case,  is  viewed  by  him  as  rendered,  not 
'  in  naked  existence'  (i.e.  in  purely  mental  realiza- 
tion), but  under  actual  experience  of  the  power  of 
evil,  and  of  death,  viewed  as  including  '  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  against  sin'  (ib.  pp.  259-262).    A 
note  is  touched  here  which  perhaps  takes  us  very 
near  the  heart  of  the  matter. — (5)  Moberly's  view 
in  his  Atonement  and  Personality  has  affinity  with 
Campbell's,  but  differs  from  it  in  viewing  punish- 
ment in  this  life  as  only  disciplinary — chastisement 
inflicted  for    the    good  of    the    transgressor — and 
never   retributive.      [Punishment,   however,   must 
be  felt  to  be  one's  due,  or  it  has  no  good  effect.] 
Punishment  in  itself  does   not  atone ;  atonement 
arises  only  when  the  punishment  is  met  by  a  spirit 
of  perfect  contrition.     The  essence  of  atonement  is 
'  penitential  holiness. '     This,  it  is  held  with  Camp- 
bell,  is    perfectly  realised    in    Christ    alone.     In 
Christ  is  offered  a  perfect  contrition  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.     But  it  is  offered  in  Christ  only  that  it 
may  be  reproduced  in  the   believer.     Great  diffi- 
culty, in  this  theory,  must  be  felt  to  attach  to  the 
idea  of  '  penitence '  as  an  element  in  Christ's  con- 
sciousness ;    it  is  besides,   after   all,    not  Christ's 
perfect  penitence  which  is  held  to  be  the  ground  of 
forgiveness,  but  the  spirit  of  contrition  awakened 
in    the  believer  himself.      Christ's   work    has    its 
value  as  producing  that.     Forgiveness,  it  is  further 
taught,  is  not   complete   at   once,   but  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  penitence ;    surely  not  a 
Scriptural  notion. 

The  result  of  the  total  survey  will  probably  be 
to  impress  upon  us  :  (a)  how  defective  the  best  of 
human  theories  are  to  express  the  whole  truth  on 
this  great  subject ;  (b)  the  fact  that  elements  of 
truth  are  embraced  in  nearly  all  the  theories, 
which  a  more  complete  view  must  endeavour  to 
conserve  ;  and  (c)  the  need  of  continually  reverting 
from  human  theories  to  the  original  statements  in 
Scripture  itself,  which,  in  their  breadth,  variety, 
and  fulness,  refresh  and  satisfy  as  nothing  else  can. 

Literature.— Ritschl,  Recht.  nnd  Versohnung,  Bd.  ii.  ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  The  Theology  of  the  OT  (viii.-x.) ;  Dillmann,  Alttest. 
Theol. ;  other  Biblical  Theologies  of  0  T  (Schultz,  Ohler,etc.) ; 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day  (1902),  p.  194  ff. ; 
artt.  '  Righteousness,'  '  Redemption,'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Stevens, 
The  Theology  of  the  NT,  a.ni  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salva- 
tion (ethical  aspects ;  rejects  penal  view)  .—On  NT  teaching  :  Den- 
ney,  The  Death  of  Christ;  Walker,  The  Cross  and  Kingdom 
('  Sayings  of  Jesus,'  pts.  ii.  iii.)  ;  Scott-Lidgett,  The  Spiritual 
Principle  of  the  Atonement  (ch.  iii.)  ;  Crawford,  The  Atone- 
ment (pt.  i.j ;  Dale,  The  Atonement  ^i.-vi.)  ;  Bib.  Theologies 
of  NT  (Weiss,  etc.).— On  Christ's  work  in  Redemption:  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Theological  Essays  (vii.  '  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  ') ; 
Bushnell,  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  and  forgiveness  and  Law  ; 
M'Leod  Campbell,  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement ;  D.  W.  Simon, 
The  Redemption  of  Man.  and  Reconciliation  by  Incarnation  ; 
Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  vol.  iii.  ;  Moberly, 
Atonement  and  Personality  ;  Kiihler,  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Versohnung  ;  Seeberg,  /><-;■  Tod  Christi;  Dale,  Scott-Lidgett, 
Walker,    Stevens,  etc.,   as   above. — On  criticism   of  theories : 
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Ritschl,  as  above,  vol.  i.  ;  Crawford,  Dale,  Scott-Lidgett, 
Stevens,  etc. — On  history  of  doctrine :  Harnack,  Dogmenge- 
schichte  [Eng.  tr.  in  7  vols.]  ;  Orr,  Progress  of  Dogma  (vil.). 

James  Orr. 

**REDNESS  OP  THE  SKY.— "When  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  (Mt  16lf-)  demanded  of  Christ  a  sign 
from  heaven  (<?k  tov  oipavov),  He  replied  by  remind- 
ing them  how,  when  the  sky  (oipavds,  RV  '  heaven ') 
was  red  at  morning  or  evening,  they  were  able  to 
foretell  foul  or  fair  weather,  and  so  showed  that 
they  themselves  could  discern  the  face  of  the  sky 
(or  the  heaven).  There  is  here  an  insistence  on  the 
various  meanings  of  otya «6s  that  is  lost  in  the.AV 
by  the  introduction  of  a  second  word  to  construe  it 
(see  Sky).  The  '  redness '  of  the  sky  is  denoted  by 
the  verb  irvpp&fa,  to  glow,  literally,  to  become  fire. 
The  colour  of  fire  (trvppds)  is  used* for  '  red'  in  Rev 
6*  123.  In  the  LXX  it  stands  for  the  Hebrew  c^?. 
The  consequences  of  a  fiery  hue  in  the  sky  at 
morning  or  evening,  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
atmospheric  medium,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  weather  maxims.  It  is  familiarized  in  various 
old  couplets.  W.  S.  Kerr. 

**REED.  (Kd\atws).—  This  represents  the  Heb. 
kaneh,  probably  Arundo  donax,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  along  the  river  sides.  The 
stem  is  tall  and  straight,  and  the  head  bends  grace- 
fully with  a  great  feathery  brush,  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  breath  of  air  (Mt  ll7,  Lk  724).  The  wood 
is  put  to  many  uses.  It  forms  the  frames  of  the 
rush  mats  with  which  the  Arabs  of  el-Huleh 
make  their  slender  houses.  It  serves  as  a  walking- 
stick.  "When  bruised,  it  is  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous  ;  because,  giving  way  when  one  leans 
upon  it,  the  splinters  are  apt  to  pierce  the  hand 
(Mt  1220).  As  a  mock-sceptre,  a  reed  was  put  into 
Christ's  hand  (Mt  27'29),  and  with  this  He  was 
smitten  (2730).  On  a  reed  the  sponge  with  vinegar 
was  raised  to  His  lips  on  the  cross  (2748).  Pens 
are  made  from  the  smaller  stems,  the  Gr.  icdXafios 
(3  Jn  13)  again  corresponding  to  the  Arab,  kalam 
and  the  Lat.  calamus.  The  ancients  made  the 
shafts  of  their  arrows  from  the  K&Xafios,  and  the 
divining-arrow  of  the  Arab  is  also  kalam.  The  flute 
and  pipes  played  on  all  occasions  of  festivity  are 
made  from  the  reed  (Mt  ll17,  Lk  782).  Measuring- 
rods  were  so  uniformly  of  reed  that  they  came 
to  be  known  generally  by  this  term  (Ezk  403,  Rev 
2115  etc.).  W.  Ewing. 

**REFLECTIYENESS.— This  is  the  habit  of  bend- 
ing back  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  action 
and  experience  to  scrutinize  and  contemplate  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  self  and  the  world.  Deep, 
steady  reflectiveness  is  rare  amid  the  extraordi- 
nary preoccupation  in  business  of  the  modern 
world,  which  like  briers  chokes  the  word.  The 
parable  of  the  Sower  should  help  to  restore  the 
reflective  habit  to  its  high  place  among  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  life  (Mt  13W-22).  The  refrain, 
'  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,'  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  reflective  man.  The  good  scribe  has 
thoughts  new  and  old  to  reflect  upon  and  dilate 
upon  (Mt  1352).  It  is  the  reflective  mind  which 
appreciates  the  absolute  truth  and  varied  applic- 
ability of  the  reciprocal  principle  involved  in 
Mt  712  or  even  Mt  74.  Nature  and  experience  are 
full  of  suggestive  facts  to  reflect  upon  (Mt  e26"30 
1212),  God's  care  for  men  being  greater  than  for 
flowers,  and  His  loving-kindness  to  men  exceeding 
any  shepherd's  anxiety  for  his  sheep.  John  the 
Baptist  is  told  to  reflect  upon  the  beneficence  of 
his  successor's  ministry  (Mt  ll45).  Martha  was 
'  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things  '  which 
her  more  reflective  sister  Mary  was  privileged  to 
be  free  from  (Lk  1041).    The  Virgin  Mary  herself 
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is  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  example  of  fruitful 
reflectiveness  (Lk  219-51).  Without  reflectiveness 
the  Holy  Spirit's  work  of  illumination  and  guid- 
ance could  scarcely  have  its  full  and  due  fruit  (Jn 
142-i  lt>13).  Reflectiveness  is  necessary  to  grasp  the 
lessons  of  truth  as  well  as  to  sift  error  therefrom. 

W-    B.   FEANK.LAND. 

**REFORM. — There  is  no  mention  of  this  word  in 
the  Gospels  ;  the  only  use  of  it  in  the  NT  is  He  910 
'  until  the  time  of  reformation'  (Gr.  didpduo-is).  It 
may  be  well  to  note  in  what  sense  Jesus  may  be 
said  to  have  approved  of  '  reform.'  There  was 
much  about  the  State  that  needed  reform.  Did  He 
step  forward  to  help  it  on  ?  The  answer  must  be 
in  the  negative.  He  made  no  attempt  to  reform 
the  political  abuses  of  His  time,  yet  by  the  general 
strain  and  spirit  of  His  teaching  He  assuredly  did 
much  to  help  on  society  towards  such  reformation. 
In  His  own  conduct,  we  find  Jesus  submitting  to 
the  civil  authorities  under  whom  He  lived.  He 
refused  to  be  made  a  King,  or  a  Governor,  or  a 
Judge,  or  to  be  involved  in  any  way,  however 
remotely,  in  political  revolution.  He  was  ready 
rather  to  die  than  to  be  engaged  in  any  such  work. 
When  asked  about  the  lawfulness  of  tribute, 
He  said,  '  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's ' 
(Mt  2221).  Although  the  words  may  not  be  pressed 
to  support  a  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  taken  as  an  incentive  to  revolu- 
tion, He  probably  meant  to  remind  His  country- 
men that,  in  return  for  the  benefits  of  Roman 
government  under  which  they  lived,  they  might 
well  be  expected  to  share  the  expense  by  paying 
taxes.  Again,  in  Mt  1727,  we  find  Him  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  Temple-tax  for  Himself 
and  His  disciples.  He  thus  submitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical  authority,  with  only  a  mild 
protest.  Before  Pilate,  He  said,  '  Thou  wouldest 
have  no  authority  against  me,  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above'  (Jn  1911).  This  surely  means 
that  all  human  authority  is  subject  to  the  higher 
power  of  God,  who  regulates  all  by  His  Providence  ; 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  Jesus 
thus  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  Pilate's 
power. 

Jesus  cannot  be  claimed  with  any  justice  as  a 
victim  on  the  altar  of  political  reform.  Yet  it 
may  well  be  affirmed  that  His  teachings,  if  carried 
out  by  men,  would  certainly  produce  a  reformed 
society.  His  disciples,  being  good  men,  would  also 
be  good  citizens.  He  gave  to  the  world  principles, 
which  have  been  the  fruitful  seed  of  true  reform. 

As  to  Christ's  relation  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it 
may  be  asked,  Did  He  become  a  Reformer  ?  While 
declaring  that  '  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil'  (Mt  517),  we  must  believe  that,  at  least,  He 
desired  some  reform  of  abuses,  which  had  grown 
up  through  the  interpretations  and  applications  of 
the  Law,  made  by  scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  past. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  law  of  divorce,  He  calls 
attention  to  the  right  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  exact  letter  of  the  Law 
(Mt  531-32  i93ff.5  Mk  102ff).  And  He  treats  with  in- 
dignant scorn  those  evasions  of  filial  duty,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Corban,  which  had  so  long  been 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Jewish  society  (Mt 
15^-,  Mk  79ff).  In  regard  to  such  traditional 
abuses,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  State  and 
general  social  arrangements,  we  may  say  that 
Jesus  rather  gave  an  impulse  to  reform  than 
engaged  actively  in  any  attempt  to  bring  the  Law, 
as  understood  and  practised  in  His  day,  into 
accordance  with  the  eternal  law  of  God. 

When  asked  to  consider  a  question  about  a  dis- 
puted inheritance,  He  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
such  quarrels,  and  bade  men  beware  of  a  covetous 
spirit,  remembering  that  man's  life  does  not  con- 
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sist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesses 
(Lk  1213ff).  He  believed  that  by  interfering  with 
the  Law,  even  to  have  justice  done,  His  disciples 
might  do  their  spiritual  life  more  harm  than  such 
action  would  do  good  in  a  temporal  aspect. 
Jesus'  disciple  ought  to  be  able  to  renounce  the 
pursuit  of  his  rights,  and  ought  to  co-operate  in 
forming  a  nation  of  brothers,  in  which  justice  is 
done,  no  longer  by  the  aid  of  force,  but  by  free 
obedience  to  the  good,  and  which  is  united,  not 
by  legal  regulations,  but  by  the  ministry  of  love ' 
(Harnack,  What  is  Christianity  ?  p.  112).  See  art. 
Law. 

Literature.— Denney,  art.  '  Law '  in  Hastings'  DB  ;  E. 
Mackintosh,  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law ;  Lux  Mundi,  ch.  xi. 
'Christianity  and  Polities';  Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel,  ch.  xi., 
Parabolic  Teaching,  p.  300  ff. ;  Dale,  Lairs  of  Christ  for  Com- 
mon Life,  ch.  xii. ;  Expositor,  i.  v.  [1S"T]  pp.  214  ff.,  486  ff. 

D.  M.  W  Laied. 

♦♦REGENERATION.— Of  all  theological  ideas, 
regeneration  is  probably  that  which  has  had  the 
most  unfortunate  history.  The  figure  is  an  apt 
and  obvious  one  to  express  the  completeness  of  the 
change  which  takes  place  when  the  non-Christian 
becomes  a  Christian  ;  but  it  is  tempting  to  press  it, 
and  it  has  been  pressed  in  the  most  inconsiderate 
fashion.  As  the  beginning  of  Christian  life  (it  is 
argued),  it  must  be  antecedent  to  every  Christian 
experience ;  faith,  justification,  conversion  are, 
strictly  speaking,  its  fruits.  As  a  new  birth,  man 
can  no  more  contribute  to  it  than  to  his  first  birth, 
and  hence  must  be  regarded  in  it  as  purely  passive, 
not  acting  or  co-operating  with  God.  As  there  is 
no  middle  state  between  being  dead  and  being  alive, 
it  must  be  conceived  as  instantaneous  ;  and  so  on. 
We  can  see  the  motives  in  such  a  mode  of  thought, 
but  it  is  full  of  delusions.  Perhaps  they  have  influ- 
enced Reformed  theology  more  than  Lutheran  ;  yet, 
while  the  Lutherans  were  more  conscious  of  the 
figure  in  regeneration,  the  Reformed  were  guided 
by  the  justifiable  desire  to  give  faith  a  real  basis 
in  the  believer, — to  lay  an  act  of  God,  as  the  only 
sure  foundation,  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  salvation. 

The  word  '  regeneration '  occurs  in  AV  only  in 
Mt  1928,  Tit  35  {■n-ahivyevecla),  and  the  figure  of  a 
new  or  second  birth  is  most  distinctly  expressed 
in  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  Jn  3 
(jyevvT)8T)vai  6.voidev).  But  as  the  first  of  these  pass- 
ages is  eschatological,  and  refers  to  the  new  world 
which  is  introduced  with  the  irapovo-la  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  while  the  two  others  belong  to  the  latest  in 
the  NT,  it  is  not  convenient  to  start  with  them. 
To  see  the  real  basis  for  the  figure  of  the  new  birth, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
in  the  Synoptics,  and  to  look  at  it  in  its  substance 
and  not  merely  in  its  formal  expression.  What  the 
figure  conveys,  vividly  and  truly,  is  the  idea  that 
somehow  a  man  has  become  another  man  :  he  has 
entered  into  a  new  order  of  being ;  things  once  real 
to  him  have  lost  reality  ;  things  once  unknown  are 
now  alone  real.  If  we  find  this  idea  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  we  find  what  is  meant  by  regeneration, 
even  though  that  figure  should  not  expressly  appear. 

1.  Our  Lord's  teaching. — It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  idea  of  the  newness  or  originality  of  His 
work,  and  of  all  that  depended  upon  it,  was  familiar 
to  Jesns.  Without  accepting  the  doctrine  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  as  He  conceived  it,  was  purely 
transcendent, — a  new  world  not  spiritually  evolved 
from  the  present,  but  supernaturally  descending 
upon  it, — we  must  believe  that  however  it  came, 
and  however  it  was  related  to  the  present,  the 
Kingdom  introduced  an  order  of  things  which  was 
entirely  new.  It  was  itself,  in  a  comprehensive 
sense,  a  iraXivyeveala.  (Mt  1928).  (On  this  word  see 
the  excellent  article  on  '  Regeneration  '  in  Hastings' 
DB,  by  Dr.  Vernon  Bartlet.)     But  everything  con- 
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nected  with  it,  involved  in  it,  or  leading  up  to  it, 
awoke  in  the  mind  the  same  sense  of  newness.  In 
spite,  for  example,  of  our  Lord's  feeling  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  His  work  with  the  OT  ('  I  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil,'  Mt  517),  He  has  the  equally 
strong  feeling  that  with  the  time  of  fulfilment  a 
new  era  has  dawned  ('  The  law  and  the  prophets 
were  until  John  :  from  that  time  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  preached,  and  every  one  presses  into  it,' 
Lk  1618).  The  newness  is  so  complete,  the  dis- 
tinction is  so  great,  that  the  least  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  greater  than  the  greatest  in  the  old  dis- 
pensation (Mt  ll11).  The  same  truth  underlies  all 
the  passages  in  which  Jesus  claims  for  Himself 
absolute  significance  in  determining  the  relations 
of  God  and  man.  Of  these  the  most  explicit  is 
Mt  ll27-  Jesus  alone  reveals  the  Father,  and  the 
man  who  knows  the  Father  is  no  longer  the  same 
man.  No  words  could  be  too  strong  to  tell  how 
completely  he  is  another.  This  absolute  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  His 
self-revelation  (cf.  Mt  1613ff),  and  the  truth  of 
'  regeneration '  is  an  immediate  inference  from  it. 
Further,  though  it  is  not  put  expressly  in  this  form 
in  the  Synoptics,  the  '  newness,'  which  is  the  point 
to  be  emphasized,  does  break  through  in  various 
ways.  We  see  it  in  the  parables  of  the  New  Patch 
on  the  Old  Garment  and  the  New  Wine  in  the 
Old  Bottles  (Mk  22U'-II).  We  see  it  in  the  new 
spiritual  liberty  which  Jesus  in  Mt  1 T24"27  claims 
for  Himself  and  those  who  through  Him  become  chil- 
dren of  the  Kingdom.  We  see  it  especially  in  the 
words  at  the  Supper  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mt. 
and  Lk.  give  at  least  the  thought  that  was  in  His 
mind  when  they  speak  of  the  new  covenant  based 
on  His  blood  (Mt2628  I),  Lk222)).  It  deserves  special 
mention,  too,  that  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mk  14-5, 
Mt  2629,  Lk  2216"18)  the  thought  of  the  new  covenant 
carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  new  world  in  which 
it  is  to  be  consummated  ;  the  new  religious  relation 
to  God,  determined  by  Christ  and  His  death,  cannot 
be  fully  realized  apart  from  immortality.  The 
inward  regeneration  of  the  soul  (so  to  speak)  is  part 
of  the  aTroKa.Ta<TTa<7is  irAvruv,  or  of  the  irahivyeveala. 
in  the  sense  of  Mt  1928.  But  to  use  the  term 
'  regeneration '  here  is  to  anticipate.  We  have  not 
found  any  suggestion  of  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  such  suggestion  to 
be  found  in  the  Synoptics  is  Mt  183  'Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Except  ye  turn  (ihv  p^  <rTpa<pijTe),  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (cf.  Mk  1015).  To 
become  as  a  little  child  is  really  to  be  born  again  ; 
it  is  what  this  figure  of  a  new  birth  properly  means, 
and  it  is  the  only  key  to  it  which  the  words  of  Jesus 
yield.  In  the  words  of  Jesus,  evidently,  it  describes 
a  moral  requirement  ;  it  is  something  He  demands 
from  those  who  would  be  His  disciples  and  enter 
the  Kingdom,  and  it  is  achieved  through  '  turning.' 
The  context  defines  what  '  turning '  means.  It 
means  giving  up  ambition,  pride,  self-seeking,  by- 
ends  in  religion,  and  other  unchildlike  tempers ;  it 
is,  in  short,  identical  with  what  is  elsewhere  in 
the  Synoptics  called  perivoia,  or  repentance.  It  is 
through  this  moral  change,  the  responsibility  for 
which  is  laid  upon  man,  that  he  becomes  as  a  little 
child,  that  is,  is  born  again. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  John  never  uses 
M-erarota  or  o-Tpe'c^ea-flai  in  the  moral  sense  (except  in  the  quota- 
tion from  LXX  at  1240),  and  that  the  Synoptists  never  use 
'  regeneration  '  of  the  individual,  or  speak  of  a  new  birth  (except 
by  the  allusion  in  Mt  l*3)  ;  but  it  is  one  and  the  same  experience 
which  they  respectively  describe  by  these  terms.  When  that 
experience  is  regarded'from  the  side  of  God,  as  something  due 
to  His  grace  or  Spirit,  it  is  called  regeneration,  a  being  born 
again,  from  above,  of  God  ;  when  it  is  regarded  from  the  side  of 
man,  as  an  experience  the  responsibility  for  which  lies  with  him, 
it  is  called  repentance.  But  we  have  no  meaning  or  substance 
to  put  into  either  of  these  terms  which  does  not  equally  belong 
to  the  other. 


Perhaps  another  approach  to  the  figure  of  re- 
generation (though  that  of  resurrection  is  equally 
obvious)  may  be  recognized  in  the  passages  in 
which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  sinful  life  as  death,  and 
of  recovery  from  it  as  a  return  to  or  entrance  into 
life.  There  are  two  of  these  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt 
832  ||  Lk  1524-32)  :  obviously  the  emphasis  in  both  is 
moral,  not  metaphysical.  A  change  of  character 
is  in  view,  which,  however  deep  and  far-reaching, 
raises  none  but  moral  problems.  More  important, 
however,  than  these  are  the  passages  in  which  our 
Lord  teaches  that  the  new  or  higher  life — the  re- 
generate life,  to  call  it  so — can  only  be  won  through 
the  sacrifice  of  a  lower  life.  In  other  words,  to 
have  the  life  which  is  life  indeed,  we  must  sur- 
render the  other  ;  we  must  die  to  nature  in  order  to 
live  to  God.  We  must  renounce  self  {airapv-fiaavdcu 
eavTbv :  a  new  and  radical  idea,  without  formal 
analogy  in  the  OT)  if  we  are  to  share  in  the  life  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  man  who  refuses  to  do  so,  who 
cannot  find  it  in  him  to  do  violence  to  nature,  is 
incapable  of  discipleship  and  of  the  life  which  is 
life  indeed.  This  is  the  burden  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  in  such  passages  as  Mt  1624ff-  ||  1089  188f- 1|, 
Lk  ll25*-.  It  contains  all  that  is  meant  by  re- 
generation, but  it  does  not  use  that  figure  to  ex- 
press it.     And  again  it  is  all  within  ethical  limits. 

2.  Pauline  Epistles.  —  The  Book  of  Acts  is  a 
picture  of  the  regenerate  life  in  its  workings  in 
the  Church,  but  it  is  not  specially  so  conceived. 
At  Pentecost  what  we  see  is  rather  a  new  birth 
than  the  new  birth  of  the  Apostles.  The  Spirit  is 
not  so  much  the  author  of  regeneration  as  the 
source  of  the  peculiar  gifts  and  powers  of  believers. 
But  the  newness  of  Christianity  is  nowhere  more 
strongly  felt  and  expressed  than  in  this  book.  It 
brings  us  directly  to  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  became  a  Christian  in  a  way  which  must 
have  impressed  him  profoundly  with  the  difference 
between  the  Christian  life  and  that  of  the  pre- 
Christian  state.  No  one  could  say  with  greater 
truth  than  he,  '  I  am  now  another  man.'  But  in 
him  the  change  took  place  in  a  way  which  was  in 
the  highest  degree  startling  and  abnormal ;  it 
could  not  possibly  suggest  to  him  anything  so 
natural  as  being  born ;  and  it  agrees  with  this 
that,  though  no  one  has  a  more  adequate  sense 
than  St.  Paul  of  the  absolute  newness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  he  never  uses  the  figure  of  regeneration 
to  convey  this.  He  speaks  of  the  New  Covenant 
of  which  he  is  a  minister  (2  Co  36),  of  the  new 
creature  (kcuv^  ktIctls,  2  Co  517,  Gal  611)  which  he  has 
become,  of  the  new  world  in  which  he  lives  (2  Co 
517),  of  the  new  man  who  has  been  created  accord- 
ing to  God  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth 
(Eph  424),  and  who  is  being  renewed  unto  know- 
ledge after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him 
(Col  310)  ;  he  speaks  also  of  being  transformed  by 
renewal  of  the  mind  (Ko  122),  and  (if  Tit  36  be  his) 
of  a  renewal  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  bap- 
tism ;  of  walking  in  newness  of  life  (Ro  64),  and 
serving  God  in  newness  of  spirit  (Ko  76)  ;  but  he 
never  speaks  formally  of  being  born  again.  Even 
when  he  contrasts  the  past  and  the  present  as  death 
and  life,  the  life  is  not  conceived  as  coming  by 
birth,  but  either  by  a  creative  act  of  God  analogous 
to  that  by  which  at  first  He  commanded  light  into 
being  out  of  darkness  (2  Co  46),  or  by  an  exercise 
of  the  same  almighty  power  with  which  God 
wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places  (Eph  l20*-  21-5)  :  when  we  were 
dead  in  trespasses  He  quickened  us  together  with 
Him.  It  is  essentially  the  same  change  which 
Paul  represents  elsewhere  as  translation  from  the 
tyranny  of  darkness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son  (Col  l13),  or  from  the  state  of  condemnation 
to  that  of  justification,  or  from  life  after  the  flesh 
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to  life  after  the  Spirit  (Ro.  Gal.  passion),  or,  in 
more  mystical  or  metaphysical  fashion,  from  being 
in  Adam  to  being  in  Christ :  vid.  esp.  Ro  51---1,  1  Co 
15«ff.  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  what  is 
called  Paul's  psychology,  as  though  he  had  such  a 
thing  in  the  sense  of  modern  mental  philosophy ; 
he  has  really  no  psychology ;  he  knows  what  he  was, 
and  he  knows  what  he  is,  in  the  way  of  moral  ex- 
periences, and  he  generalizes  his  past  and  his  present 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
man,  the  ^ux'k<5s  and  the  Trvevfj.aTiK6s.  Every  man 
in  himself  is  \pvxiK6s,  a  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  Adam  ;  every  man  has  through  the  gospel 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  TrvevfiariK6s,  a  child  of 
God  and  representative  of  Christ.  But,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  Paul  never  uses  the 
figure  of  a  birth  to  elucidate  or  make  intelligible 
the  process  of  this  change.  He  approaches  the 
figure  indeed  in  two  different  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  father  of  those 
who  receive  the  new  life  of  the  gospel  through  his 
ministry :  '  in  Christ  Jesus  have  I  begotten  you 
through  the  gospel'  (1  Co  415 ;  cf.  Gal.  419,  1  Ti  12 
'my  true  child  in  the  faith').  On  the  other,  he 
speaks  of  the  spirit  in  virtue  of  which  men  are 
Trveviia.Tt.Kot,  and  walk  in  newness  of  life,  as  specific- 
ally the  spirit  of  sonship  (vlodeixla.),  by  which  men 
are  made  to  be,  and  are  identified  as,  children  of 
God.  It  is  usually  the  dignity  and  privileges  of 
this  relation  to  God  on  which  Paul  lays  stress,  and 
these  are  suggested  by  vl6s ;  but  he  has  also  the 
sense  of  the  kinship  to  God  which  it  involves,  and 
this  is  expressed  by  t£kvov.  The  latter,  though 
relatively  infrequent,  occurs  in  passages  so  char- 
acteristic that  we  can  say  that  Paul  was  no  stranger 
to  that  intimate  sense  of  kinship  to  God  which  is 
so  notable  in  the  Johannine  type  of  Christianity 
(RoS'^i,  Eph5i). 

There  are  two  points  of  contact  between  the 
Pauline  presentation  of  truth  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  we  have  found  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
which  require  to  be  emphasized.  (1)  There  is  in 
both  the  same  outlook  to  immortality  ;  the  spirit 
in  Paul  which  makes  men  children  of  God  is  also 
the  earnest  of  a  life  which  vanquishes  death  (Ro 
811,  2  Co  5«-,  Eph  lisf-).  Indeed  the  new  life  is 
often  identified  with  the  resurrection  life  of  Jesus 
in  such  a  way  that  the  present  spiritual  experience 
of  it  seems  rather  a  deduction  from  that  tran- 
scendent possession  than  something  having  an 
independent  existence  of  its  own.  This  applies, 
e.g.,  to  Ro  6U11,  Eph  21-5.  In  the  Gospel,  and  in 
the  experience  of  the  Christian,  there  is  th^revela- 
tion  at  once  of  fat  and  acpdapcria.  (2  Ti  l10).  ^2)  There 
is  in  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  the  same  idea  that 
the  new  life  is  entered  on  through  a  death.  '  Our 
old  man  was  crucified  with  Christ'  (Ro  64),  and  it 
it  is  through  that  crucifixion  that  the  new  man  comes 
into  being  (compare  what  is  said  above,  §  1  ad  fin.). 
It  is  one  process,  one  experience,  in  man,  in  which 
the  Adam  dies  and  the  Christ  comes  to  be.  In 
Paul  the  process  is  normally  connected  with  bap- 
tism, and  in  view  of  Ro  fi-ff-.,  Col  211"13,  it  is  not  easy 
to  maintain  that  Paul  could  not  have  written  '  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  of  renewing  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Spirit'  (Tit  3s).  No  doubt  it  is  against 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  last  phrase  that  it  intro- 
duces the  figure  of  regeneration  which  is  so  con- 
spicuously wanting  in  the  undoubted  Epistles. 
When  St.  Paul  spoke  of  baptism,  however,  as  in- 
volving men  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
— making  them  mysteriously  participant  in  all 
that  was  meant  by  both,  a  death  to  sin  and  a  life 
to  God,  with  the  assurance  of  immortality  at  the 
heart  of  it, — he  was  not  thinking  of  baptism  as  a 
sacrament  which  produced  these  effects  as  an  opus 
operatum.  He  could  only  think  of  it  as  he  knew 
it,  that  is,  as  an  ordinance  administered  to  people 


confessing  their  sins  and  accepting  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ, — an  ordinance  that  gathered  into  it  the 
whole  meaning  of  Christianity,  and  in  a  high  and 
solemn  hour  raised  to  its  height  the  Christian's 
sense  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  He  says  ex- 
pressly in  Col  213  that  in  this  ordinance  we  are 
raised  with  Christ '  through  faith  in  the  working  of 
God  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.'1  The  same 
holds  of  Ro  62ff-  Baptism  there  is  a  picture  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  faith  which  looks  to  a  dead, 
buried,  and  risen  Saviour  as  its  one  object ;  in  faith 
we  identify  ourselves  with  Christ  in  all  these 
aspects,  and  so  are  taken  out  of  the  region  to 
which  sin  belongs  :  this  is  what  baptism  shows 
even  to  the  malignant  or  unintelligent  persons  who 
carped  at  Paul's  gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  alone. 
The  sacrament,  as  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  it, 
shut  the  mouth  of  anybody  who  denied  that  the 
Christian  life  rested  on  a  death  to  sin ;  and  in 
guarding  this  fundamental  truth  it  guarded  (as  we 
have  seen)  one  of  the  primary  teachings  of  Jesus. 
It  is  an  immediate  inference  from  all  this  that 
when  we  ask  whether  any  particular  passage  in 
Paul — say  Ro  714"25 — applies  to  the  regenerate  or 
the  unregenerate  man,  we  are  asking  a  question 
which  the  Apostle  himself  does  not  formally  enable 
us  to  answer.  He  does  not  think  of  his  experience 
in  terms  of  regenerate  and  unregenerate.  He  can 
speak  of  the  old  man  and  the  new,  of  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual,  of  being  under  law  and  under 
grace,  in  Adam  and  in  Christ,  dead  to  sin  and  alive 
to  God,  and  so  on ;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
states  is  moral  rather  than  metaphysical,  and  it  is 
in  doctrine  rather  than  experience  that  it  is  abso- 
lute. One  personality  subsists  through  all  ex- 
periences, all  changes  of  state ;  nature,  or  the  old 
man,  is  not  extinct  even  in  those  who  are  in  Christ 
and  have  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit ;  and  though 
St.  Paul,  like  all  religious  teachers,  often  speaks 
absolutely,  not  telling  his  converts  to  be  what  they 
should  be,  but  to  be  what  as  Christians  they  are,  he 
does  not  allow  the  religious  interest  to  engulf  the 
moral.  It  is  to  men  dead  in  Christ,  whose  old  man 
has  been  crucified  with  Him,  that  he  says,  '  Put  to 
death  your  members  that  are  on  the  earth '  (Col 
35), '  Beckon  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin '  (R0611). 
Experience  is  not  a  quantum  but  a  process,  and  in 
the  life  of  a  spiritual  being  it  cannot  be  dated  ;  the 
things  that  in  a  sense  happened  twenty  years  ago 
are  also  present  experiences,  and  it  may  be  only 
now  that  we  are  discovering  their  real  meaning. 
This  holds  especially  of  such  generalized  experi- 
ences as  are  embodied  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
Only  the  new  man,  who  by  becoming  such  has 
learned  what  the  life  of  the  old  man  meant,  could 
have  written  it,  but  it  is  unreal  to  say  that  it  is 
the  experience  of  either,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  The  new  man  understands  it  better  than 
anybody,  but  the  fact  that  everybody  understands 
it  in  some  degree  is  the  evidence  that  all  men  are 
capable  of  the  experience  it  describes. 

3.  Catholic  Epistles. — We  find  the  idea  of  re- 
generation both  in  James  and  1  Peter.  In  Ja.  (I18) 
God  is  the  author  of  it,  Christians  its  subjects, 
and  '  the  word  of  truth '  the  instrument.  We  are 
reminded  here  of  the  parables  in  which  the  word 
of  God — that  is,  the  gospel — is  spoken  of  as  a  seed, 
and  of  1  Co  419,  though  in  James  it  is  the  will  of  God 
and  not  the  ministry  of  an  Apostle  to  which  the 
new  birth  is  referred.  When  James  contemplates 
Christians  thus  begotten  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits 
of  God's  creatures,  he  has  apparently  in  view  the 
universal  TraKivyeveola.  of  Mt  1928  The  regenera- 
tion of  individual  men  has  the  promise  in  it  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  There  is  a  similar  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  Ro  82Iff-.  Peter,  who  uses  twice 
(I3-23)  the  word  which  is  exactly  rendered  by  re- 
generate (avayewav),  connects  the  experience  which 
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he  so  describes  first  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  then  with  the  incorruptible  seed  which  he 
identifies  with  the  word  of  God — the  gospel  mess- 
age which  has  been  delivered  to  his  hearers.  The 
first  brings  him  closely  into  line  with  Paul :  the 
new  life  is  distinctively  life  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  a  living  hope  which  has  an  incor- 
ruptible inheritance  in  view  (cf.  1  P  l3  and  Ro  64f-). 
This  resurrection  life  is,  of  course,  ethical,  because 
it  is  Divine,  but  its  ethical  character  is  more  ex- 
plicitly secured  by  reference  to  the  incorruptible 
seed  from  which  it  springs.  '  Love  one  another 
from  the  heart  fervently,  having  been  born  again,' 
etc.  (1  P  l22f).  The  figure  is  continued  in  2l£-, 
where  the  readers  are  exhorted  (precisely  as  in 
Eph  422)  to  '  put  off '  all  that  was  characteristic  of 
their  former  life,  and  as  '  newborn  babes '  to  desire 
the  spiritual  milk  which  is  without  guile.  Another 
parallel  to  Paul  (and  to  our  Lord)  in  making  the 
new  life  rest  on  death  to  the  old  is  found  in  4lf- ; 
but  though  the  reality  is  the  same,  the  figure 
differs. 

4.  Johannine  writings. — It  is  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  1  Jn.  that  the  figure  of  a  new  birth  is 
most  frequent  and  explicit.  John  does  not  indeed 
use  ai>a.yepvd(a,  but  he  says  yevvr)di)va.i  /LvaOev  (Jn 
33-7)  ;  he  speaks  nine  times  in  the  1st  Ep.  of  being 
born  of  God  (4k  rod  0eoO) ,  and  twice  in  the  Gospel 
and  four  times  in  the  1st  Ep.  of  children  of  God 
(rticva.  deov).  The  fundamental  passage  here  is  that 
in  Jn  3,  in  which  Jesus  explains  the  new  birth  to 
Nicodemus.  No  experience  is  described  or  de- 
manded in  it  which  has  not  already  come  before  us 
independently  ;  the  new  birth  is  only  a  new  figure 
which  gives  vivid  and  suggestive  expression  to  a 
truth  which  Jesus  Himself  in  the  Synoptic  record, 
and  the  Apostles  in  their  writings,  have  already  ex- 
pressed in  other  forms.  It  may  fairly  be  argued, 
when  we  look  to  the  general  relation  of  the  dis- 
courses in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  indisputable 
words  of  Jesus,  that  the  real  text  of  this  discourse 
is  Mt  183.  The  Evangelist  is  guided  by  the  Spirit 
of  truth  into  all  the  truth  of  this  apparently  simple 
saying  (Jn  1613)  ;  he  universalizes  it,  and  sets  it  in 
the  various  relations  which  bring  out  its  meaning  ; 
he  shows  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  the  method 
of  it  (so  far  as  experience  enabled  him  to  do  so), 
and  the  seat  of  the  power  which  produced  it.  But 
he  gives  no  description  of  its  contents — no  analysis 
of  it  as  an  experience — which  enables  us  to  put 
more  into  it  than  we  put  into  '  turning  and  becom- 
ing as  little  children,'  or  into  '  dying  to  sin  and 
living  to  God,'  or  into  '  putting  off  the  old  man  and 
putting  on  the  new.'  He  does  indeed  put  in  the 
most  general  form  the  necessity  for  the  new  birth 
when  he  says,  '  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh.'  This  does  not  mean  that  human  nature  is 
essentially  or  totally  depraved  ;  it  means  that  that 
which  is  natural  is  not  ipso  facto  spiritual ;  it  is 
not  what  we  get  from  our  fathers  and  mothers 
which  enables  us  to  appreciate  Christ,  or  to  enter 
God's  Kingdom  ;  it  is  something  which  we  can  only 
get  from  God.  This  is  the  same  truth  which  St. 
Paul  teaches  in  1  Co  1545S-  '  That  is  not  first  which 
is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual.'  The  birth  by  which 
man  enters  into  relations  with  the  natural  world 
has  an  analogue  in  the  experience  by  which  he 
enters  into  relations  with  the  spiritual  world.  It, 
too,  is  a  birth — which  is  variously  described  as  a 
second  birth,  or  a  birth  from  above,  a  being  born 
of  God,  or  of  the  Spirit,  or  of  water  and  spirit.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  generalizing  the  necessity 
for  the  second  birth,  the  Evangelist  passes  from  the 
safe  and  intelligible  moral  ground  of  Mt  183  into  a 
more  metaphysical  region  (as  St.  Paul  also  does  in 
1  Co  1545ff-)  ;  but  in  the  circumstances  this  is  not  of 
much  consequence.     What  St.  Paul   means  by  rd 


xj/vxniSv  and  St.  John  by  t6  yeyevv7iiJ.4vov  ix  rrjs 
o-apx6s  is  not  any  metaphysical  abstraction,  but 
human  beings  as  they  are  encountered  in  the 
world ;  and  it  needs  no  argument  that  they  must 
become  other  than  they  are,  through  and  through, 
if  they  are  to  dwell  with  God.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment, either,  that  they  cannot  make  themselves 
other  than  they  are.  To  be  born  again  they  must 
be  born  of  a  power  which  comes  from  above,  and 
that  power — as  the  whole  experience  of  his  life 
taught  St.  John,  and  had  taught  St.  Paul  before 
him — was  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  To  be  born 
again  is  to  be  born  of  God.  When  the  truth  is  put 
in  this  way — in  what  we  may  call  without  offence 
the  onesidedly  religious  way — its  mysteriousness  is 
apparent.  The  action  of  God  through  which  the 
new  life  emerges  in  men  cannot  be  prescribed  or 
calculated ;  it  is  as  unquestionable  in  its  effects  as 
His  action  in  nature,  but  there  is  something  in  it 
which  eludes  control.  The  sense  of  this  underlies 
all  the  predestinarian  passages  both  in  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  but,  of  course,  these  are  not  to  be  read 
alone.  We  should  completely  misrepresent  both 
Apostles  if  we  supposed  that  their  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  for  being  the  new  men  they  were 
impaired  their  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  rela- 
tion. The  mind  is  apt,  and  perhaps  the  feeble  or 
insincere  mind  is  glad,  to  escape  from  the  moral  to 
the  metaphysical,  from  Mt  18s  to  Jn  36  ;  there  is 
more  to  talk  about  and  less  to  do  ;  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  bringing  this  charge  against  the 
Apostles.  St.  John's  interest  in  this  passage  is  not 
in  the  earthly  truth  (v.12)  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation— it  needs  no  revelation  from  above  to 
make  that  plain  ;  bitter  experience  teaches  it  to 
all  men  ;  his  interest  is  in  the  possibility  and  the 
method  of  regeneration,  the  heavenly  truths  which 
only  Jesus  can  reveal.  The  new  birth  is  a  birth  of 
water  and  spirit  (v.6)  :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  birth 
which  is  realized  through  Christian  baptism.  That 
the  Spirit  is  the  important  matter  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  water  is  only  mentioned  once, 
and  then  the  Spirit  alone  (vv.6-8).  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul  (see  above),  baptism  must  be  taken 
in  the  whole  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which 
it  was  familiar  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  not  the 
baptism  of  unconscious  infants,  but  that  of  penitent 
and  confessing  believers.  The  importance  of  it  in 
this  passage  is  seen  when  we  look  on  to  v.14f-.  The 
heavenly  truth  (v.12)  of  the  passage  is  that  the 
power  through  which  men  are  born  again  is  lodged 
in  the  Son  of  Man  lifted  up  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness.  The  baptism  through 
which  the  new  birth  comes  is  baptism  in  His  name 
— baptism,  as  in  Ro  6,  into  His  death  and  resur- 
rection— baptism  which  means  the  believing  aban- 
donment of  the  soul  to  the  love  of  God  revealed  in 
that  strange  '  uplifting '  which  includes  both  the 
Cross  and  the  throne,  a  believing  abandonment  for 
which  man's  responsibility  is  complete,  and  the 
refusal  of  which  is  the  only  fatal  sin  (336).  When 
we  realize  that  this  is  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the 
conversation  with  Nicodemus,  we  see  that  it  falls 
into  line  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  entirely  so 
far  as  its  substance  is  concerned,  and  more  nearly 
than  is  at  first  apparent  even  in  form  ;  while  the 
teaching  of  both  Apostles  is  securely  based  at  once 
on  their  experience  as  Christians  and  on  thoroughly 
attested  words  of  Jesus. 

It  is  as  easy  with  regard  to  St.  John  as  with 
regard  to  St.  Paul  to  ask  questions  connected  with 
his  doctrine  of  regeneration  to  which  he  himself 
does  not  afford  any  answer.  Thus  the  new  birth 
is  made  dependent  somehow  on  baptism  ;  but  it  has 
been  argued  that  in  l™*-  'children  of  God'  are 
spoken  of,  who  were  '  born  of  God,'  before  the 
Incarnation,  and  that  in  ll52  '  children  of  God  '  are 
spoken  of  as  '  scattered  throughout  the  world '  who 
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are  to  be  gathered  into  one  by  the  death  of  Jesus. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  interpretation 
■which  refers  it  to  the  ages  before  the  incarnation 
seems  to  the  writer  more  than  doubtful,  but  in 
any  case  the  Logos  doctrine  is  a  way  of  expressing 
the  truth  that  the  meaning  and  power  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Passion  are  independent  of  time. 
In  the  second  passage  '  children  of  God '  is  pro- 
bably prophetic ;  there  are  men  everywhere  who 
will  gather  yet  round  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  and  by 
the  power  which  descends  from  it  into  their  souls 
be  born  again  as  t4kvo.  BeoO.  Another  kind  of 
question  with  regard  to  those  who  are  born  of  God 
is  raised  by  some  passages  in  the  1st  Epistle.  In 
ch.  I8  it  is  said  of  Christians,  '  If  we  say  that  we 
have  not  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,'  and  in  v.10  '  If 
we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a 
liar.'  But  in  ch.  39  we  read,  'Every  one  that  is 
born  of  God  doth  not  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in 
him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  has  been  born  of 
God.'  This  is  in  another  form  the  same  difficulty 
which  we  encounter  in  St.  Paul  when  he  says  in  one 
breath,  'You  are  dead,'  and  in  the  next,  'Put  to 
death,  therefore  '  ;  or  when  we  try  to  tell  whether 
any  given  spiritual  experience  is  that  of  the  re- 
generate or  the  unregenerate  man.  The  regenerate 
and  the  unregenerate  man,  for  better  or  worse, 
cannot  be  separated  in  this  summary  way.  The 
practical  interest  of  the  Apostles  compels  us  to 
interpret  them  everywhere  through  experiences 
that  we  can  understand ;  hence  it  is  vain  to  seek 
in  them  any  suggestion  of  what  regeneration  can 
mean  in  the  case  of  baptized  infants.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  NT  that  they  ever  contemplated 
any  such  case.  Regeneration  is  a  moral  experience 
regarded  as  the  work  of  God,  and  repentance  is 
the  same  moral  experience  regarded  from  the  side 
of  man  ;  but  neither  in  the  one  aspect  nor  the  other 
can  we  speak  of  it  in  the  case  of  beings  who  have 
as  yet  no  moral  experience  at  all. 

Regeneration  is  not  an  exclusively  NT  idea,  and 
those  who  regard  NT  Christianity  as  a  kind  of 
religious  syncretism  have  sought  the  key  to  some 
of  its  ideas,  its  terminology,  and  its  rites,  especi- 
ally where  this  doctrine  and  its  sacramental  con- 
nexions are  concerned,  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
mysteries  which  were  so  popular  in  the  Roman 
Empire  during  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of 
our  era.  That  powerful  influences  from  these 
sources — especially,  perhaps,  from  the  religion  of 
Mithras — did  at  a  certain  period  tell  upon  popular 
Christianity,  cannot  be  questioned;  but  the  period 
was  not  the  creative  one  for  Christianity,  and  the 
channel  of  these  influences  was  not  Jewish  Apostles 
who  held  every  kind  of  pagan  religion  in  horror. 
The  writer  is  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  NT,  either  about  the  new  birth  or  about 
baptism,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  experi- 
ences specifically  and  exclusively  Christian;  and 
that  to  drag  in  the  Taurobolium,  and  the  renatus 
in  externum  of  Mithraic  monumental  inscriptions, 
to  explain  NT  ideas,  while  ignoring  the  historical 
connexions  which  these  ideas  assert  for  themselves, 
is  mere  wantonness. 

Literature.— The  works  on  NT  Theology  (Holtzmaim,  "Weiss, 
Stevens),  books  mentioned  under  the  article  Holy  Spirit; 
Gennrich,Z>i«  Lehre  von der  Wiedergeburt ;  Kaftan,  Dogrnaiik, 
§§54,55;  Kiihler,  Die  Wlssenschaft  der  chrisllichen  Lehre, 
493  ff.;  Orr,God's  Image  in  JU<in,21St;  Eitschl,  Rechtfertigung 
u.  Versbhnung,  iii.  §  61 ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Clir.  T/ieol. 
895 ;  Laidlaw,  Bible  Doct.  of  Man,  chs.  xiii.  xiv. ;  Denney  in 
Expositor,  Oct.  and  Dec.  1901.  For  kindred  ideas  in  other 
religions,  see  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysierienwesen  in  peinem 
Einfiuss  auf  das  Christen  turn;  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithraslttur- 
gie  ;  Reitzenstein,  Poimandres  {s.v.  na\iyyevecria  in  Index). 

James  Denney. 

REHOBOAM. — Son  of  Solomon,  mentioned  as  a 
link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  l7). 

REJECTION.— The  word    'rejection'   does  not 


occur  in  the  Gospels,  but  the  idea  of  '  casting-off, 
despising,  rejecting '  is  familiar  to  the  writers  of 
the  NT.  Mt  2142,  under  the  figure  of  the  corner- 
stone, refers  to  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews  ; 
and  in  Mk  1210  and  Lk  2017  the  same  reference 
occurs.  Jesus  knew  that  He  would  be  rejected, 
and  anticipated  the  result  to  Himself  (Mk  831, 
Lk  922  IT26),  to  the  Jewish  nation  (Lk  19*8),  and  to 
the  world  (Jn  1248).  Regarding  Himself  as  a 
prophet,  He  expected  a  prophet's  treatment  (Lk 
1333-34,  Mt  2337).  Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  the 
test  applied  to  nations  and  individuals,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Him, 
would  be  their  progress  or  decay.  When  the  Jews 
rejected  Jesus,  they  wrote  their  own  sentence  of 
doom,  while  the  Gentiles  who  have  accepted  Jesus 
have  secured  the  leadership  of  the  world.  As  the 
national  rejection  of  Jesus  was  attended  by  national 
disaster,  so  the  individual  rejection  is  marked  by 
loss  of  character.     See  also  art.  Despise. 

Coll.  A.  Macdonald. 

RELIGION. — The  Lat.  word  religio  did  not  come 
into  Christian  usage  until  in  the  4th  cent.  Lactan- 
tius  (Instit.  iv.  28)  wrote,  '  Religion  is  the  link  which 
unites  man  to  God.'  The  reason  was  that  the 
implications  of  the  word  were  altogether  external, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  genius,  almost 
administrative.  But  the  Greeks  were  equally 
unable  to  supply  a  word  which  would  correspond 
with  the  Christian  faith  and  its  fruits.  dpifo-Keia., 
tr.  '  religion '  in  Ac  205  and  Ja  l26f-,  was  also 
spiritually  threadbare,  and  suggested  nothing  more 
than  the  ceremonial  side  of  public  worship.  With 
this  history  behind  it,  religion  has  come  to  be  a 
very  complex  conception  ;  but  for  the  present  pur- 
pose it  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  the  soul's  response 
to  the  spiritual  revelation  by  which  it  is  illumined, 
kindled,  and  moved.  With  some  the  revelation 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  mind,  with  others  it  calls 
for  little  more  than  an  indulgence  of  feeling,  with 
others,  again,  it  brings  out  only  a  discipline  of 
obedience.  But  in  true  religion  all  three  elements 
are  present.  '  It  includes  the  whole  energy  of  man 
as  reasonable  spirit '  (Fairbairn,  Phil,  of  Religion, 
p.  201).  The  key-words  of  religion  then  are:  (1) 
revelation,  (2)  response. 

1.  Religion  as  revelation. — The  quality  of  the 
response  depends  on  the  character  of  the  revelation. 
Religion  must  always  mean  something  different 
from  what  it  was  before  the  revelation  of  grace  and 
truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  what  that 
consisted  will  appear  later.  Meantime  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  factor  of  revelation  has  been  minim- 
ized in  the  workings  of  thought  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  in  reaction,  no  doubt,  from  the  emphasis 
on  external  authority,  not  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  in  older  theology  generally.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  the  18th  cent,  there  was,  if  one  may 
say  so,  an  artificial  construction  of  'natural' 
religion,  in  which  Christ  was  put  out  of  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  19th  cent,  the  rise  of 
psychological  and  humanitarian  interests  has 
created  a  tendency  to  lose  the  revelation  in  the 
response.  Thus  Schleiermacher  in  his  Beden  iiber 
die  Religion  has  nothing  to  say  on  religious 
authority,  and  in  a  chapter  on  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion practically  identifies  revelation  with  intuition 
and  original  feeling  (p.  89).  Ritschl,  again,  in  his 
theory  of  value-judgments,  throws  the  weight  of 
authority  on  the  soul's  response ;  while  Sabatier, 
in  his  beautiful  study  of  the  genesis  of  religion, 
speaks  of  the  spirit  attaching  itself  to  its  principle, 
and  seems  also  liable  to  the  dangers  of  subjectivity 
(  Outlines  of  Phil,  of  Bel.  p.  28).  The  alteration  of 
standpoint  is  thus  expressed  by  E.  D.  Maurice 
{Life,  i.  p.  340)  : 

The  difficulty  in  our  day  is  to  believe  in  a  revelation  as  our 
fathers  did.  Our  minds  bear  a  stronger  witness  than  the 
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minds  of  our  forefathers  did  to  the  idea  of  a  revelation  :  so  strong 
a  witness,  that  we  think  it  must  have  originated  in  them.  We 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  God  has  actually  manifested  Him- 
self to  us,  because  the  sense  of  a  manifestation  is  so  near  to  us 
that  we  think  it  is  only  our  sense,  and  has  no  reality  corre- 
sponding to  it.' 

But  no  good  end  is  served  by  minimizing  that  side 
of  religion  that  is  '  not  ourselves.'  For  although, 
as  Oman  so  well  shows  (Vision  and  Authority, 
p.  81),  'the  supreme  religious  fact  is  the  indi- 
vidual whose  capacity  of  vision  is  the  channel  of 
authority,'  yet  if  truth  is  ultimately  one,  it  must 
proceed  by  way  of  revelation  from  some  objective 
source.  '  Faith, '  says  Dorner  (Si/st.  of  Chr.  Doctrine, 
i.  p.  133),  '  does  not  wish  to  become  a  mere  relation 
to  itself,  or  to  its  representation  and  thought. 
That  would  be  simply  a  monologue  :  faith  desires 
a  dialogue.'    See,  further,  art.  Fact  and  Theory. 

Now,  revelation  finds  its  way  to  the  soul  both 
mediately  and  immediately.  And  it  is  essential  to 
give  due  consideration  to  both  these  channels  of 
religious  authority.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  norm 
of  religion  as  well  as  the  focus  of  revelation,  made 
use  of  both.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  He 
took  over  without  hesitation  the  general  concep- 
tion of  God's  nature,  kingdom,  and  law  which  He 
inherited  from  the  teaching  of  home  (Lk  251), 
synagogue  (Lk  416),  and  Scriptures.  The  OT  pro- 
vided Him  not  only  with  illustrations  of  His  own 
original  thought  (Mt  1239-42,  Lk  423"27),  but  with 
canons  of  judgment  and  standards  of  authority 
( Mt  518),  and  even  with  personal  assurance  in  the 
time  of  moral  temptation  (Mt  44-  7- 10)  and  of  mortal 
weakness  (2746,  Lk  23415).  But  this  attitude  of  our 
Lord  must  not  be  misunderstood.  In  leaning  on 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  His  people,  He 
was  not  compromising  the  Church  on  critical  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  He 
gave  any  guarantee  of  an  infallible  book.  On  the 
contrary,  He  handled  it  with  perfect  freedom, 
treating  it  as  a  guide  but  not  as  a  goal  (Mt  521ff-). 
Its  validity  for  Him,  as  for  us,  lay  in  its  being  the 
chosen  testimony  of  those  who  gave  the  best 
response  that  was  in  them  to  the  revelation  they 
received,  and  so  became  witnesses  of  the  truth.  * 

So  far  our  Lord  behaved  Himself  as  the  '  root 
and  offspring  of  David.'  But  He  was  also  'the 
bright  and  morning  star.'  And  religion  was  His 
by  a  revelation  that  was  immediate,  as  well  as  by 
that  which  was  mediated.  Into  the  secrets  of  His 
sublime  self -consciousness  as  the  beloved  Son  of  God 
and  one  with  the  Father  we  cannot  penetrate.  But 
His  words  are  before  us,  with  all  their  august  claim  : 
'  It  was  said  by  them  of  old,  .  .  but  /  say  unto 
you  '  (Mt  o21'-  etc.) ;  '  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  .  . 
but  ye  will  not  come  to  me,'  etc.  (Jn  53M-).  The 
immediacy  of  revelation  to  Him  is  fully  declared  in 
Mt  ll27  'All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father,  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father  ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him.'  None  has  ever  challenged  that  soli- 
tary claim.  Yet  it  is  notable  that  our  Lord  did  not 
shut  up  His  followers  to  a  revelation  that  is 
mediated  even  through  His  own  blessed  words. 

'  Christ  found  men  everywhere  ready  to  receive  Him  as  a 
Rabbi.  On  the  authorit  yof  other  people  they  would  accept 
anything.  But  He  insisted  on  basing  what  He  taught  on  the 
authority  of  their  own  hearts  and  consciences.  To  this  end  He 
spoke  in  parables  that  they  might  not  understand  on  any  other 
conditions'  (Oman,  Vision  and  Authority,  p.  104). 

And  it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  Christ  has  not 
left  us  His  revelation,  as  it  were,  on  deposit.  The 
partial  records  of  His  life,  first  in  theflesh  and  then 
in  the  spirit,  which  are  ours  through  the  NT,  are 
certainly  means  whereby  the  Divine  grace  and 

*Jhe  communication  of  renS'oni  says  Schleiermacher  (op.  cit. 
p.  150),  is  not  to  be  sought  in  books.  In  this  medium,  too,  much 
01  the  pure  impression  of  the  original  production  is  lost. 


truth  are  mediated  to  us,  providing,  indeed,  our 
canon  of  spiritual  judgment.  But  we  are  to  trust 
also  to  the  immediacy  of  Divine  access  to  our 
minds,  knowing  that  there  is  a  Spirit  to  lead  us 
into  ail  the  truth,  enabling  us  to  judge  all  things 
and  approve  those  that  are  excellent  (Jn  1G13,  1  Co 
215,  Ph  l10).*  Thus  Christianity  is  like  an  ever 
new  commandment,  being  true  in  Him  and  in  us 
( 1  Jn  2s).     See,  further,  art.  Revelation. 

2.  Religion  as  response. — The  primary  response 
to  the  revelation  of  God  may  be  said  to  run  on 
three  lines,  the  sense  of  (a)  dependence,  (b)  estrange- 
ment, (c)  obligation. 

(a)  The  soul's  response  in  a  sense  of  dependence. 
The  soul,  when  it  comes  to  itself,  finds  itself 
solitary  and  orphaned.  The  issues  of  life  run  up 
into  eternity,  and  the  soul  first  proves  it  is 
awakened  by  crying  out  for  the  living  God.  The 
fact  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  soon  asserts  itself 
in  the  life  that  is  not  wholly  preoccupied  with  things 
temporal.  In  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  ( Confess. ), 
'  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart 
is  restless  until  it  find  its  rest  in  Thee.'  Thus 
begins  a  '  commerce,  a  conscious  and  willed  rela- 
tion, into  which  the  soul  in  distress  enters  with  the 
mysterious  power  on  which  it  feels  that  it  and  its 
destiny  depend'  (Sabatier,  Outlines,  p.  27).  This 
need  of  security  and  rest  is  perfectly  met  by 
Christ.  He  satisfies  the  soul's  sense  of  dependence 
by  drawing  it  to  Himself.  In  His  Divine  Person- 
ality men  find  their  long-sought  God.  To  the  soul 
once  awakened  there  is  no  resting-place  except  in 
the  eternal  Christ,  '  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day 
and  for  ever.' 

'  Holding  His  hand,  my  steadied  feet 
May  walk  the  air,  the  seas ; 
On  life  and  death  His  smile  falls  sweet, 
Lights  up  all  mysteries. 
Stranger  nor  exile  can  I  be 
In  new  worlds  where  He  leadeth  me.' 

(b)  A  second  primary  response  of  the  soul  in 
religion  is  a  sense  of  sin,  or  separation.  Religion 
has  found  expression  in  sacrifices  on  account  of  the 
well-nigh  universal  instinct  that  something  must 
be  offered  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  or  unkind- 
ness  of  the  Deity,  or  at  least  to  restore  happy 
relations  between  the  worshipper  and  the  world 
that  is  beyond  his  control.  Whether  they  were 
originally  offered  in  fear  of  malevolent  deities,  or 
in  commemoration  of  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  or 
to  renew  the  covenant  of  a  tribe  with  its  proper 
deity,  does  not  greatly  matter.  Suffice  it  that  the 
sacrifice  is  intended  to  restore  communion  with 
God  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  place  of  guilt  and 
fear  there  may  come  a  sense  of  favour  through 
prosperity  and  peace. 

This  strong  sense  of  a  separateness  that  may  be 
bridged  is  more  or  less  efficient  in  all  human 
response  to  the  Unseen,  and  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  higher  religions  rest.  The  danger  is  that  the 
interest  may  run  out  towards  the  material  sacrifice 
and  its  attendant  rites  in  such  a  way  that  the  end 
is  forgotten  in  the  means.  But  here  Christ  meets 
the  supreme  need  of  reconciliation  in  the  only 
worthy  way  conceivable.  On  the  cross  the  soul's 
reliance  can  be  securely  planted.  It  so  suffices 
that  all  other  sacrifices  can  only  be  put  aside  as 
mistaken,  superfluous,  and  vain  (He  13"),  unless 
they  are  the  sacrifices  of  empty  hands  and  a  full 
heart. 

(c)  There  is  a  third  primary  strand  of  religion  in 
the  sense  of  obligation,  by  which  the  soul  is  brought 
under  a  supreme  law  and  purpose.     There  is  a  con- 

*  '  Not  every  person  has  religion  who  believes  in  a  sacred 
writing,  but  only  the  man  who  has  a  lively  and  immediate 
understanding  of  it,  and  who  therefore,  so  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  could  most  easily  do  without  it '  (Schleiermacher  ov. 
cit.  p.  91). 
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straining  influence  in  all  religion,  in  addition  to 
the  feeling  of  dependence  and  the  sense  of  estrange- 
ment. Religion  really  begins  for  us,  says  Lotze, 
'with  a  feeling  of  duty'  (Phil,  of  Religion,  p.  150). 
It  involves  a  committal  of  the  life,  the  framing  of 
its  career  on  lines  that  often  lie  athwart  the  obvious 
advantages  of  life.  The  Indian  fakir  or  Buddhist 
monk  is  moved  strongly  by  this  sense  of  obligation, 
and  observes  conditions  of  consecration  even  to  the 
crippling  of  his  life.  But  here,  again,  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  fulfils  this  need  of  the  soul  in  a  way 
that  liberates  and  enlarges  it.  He  made  that 
absolute  claim  on  the  soul's  affection  and  the  life's 
service  to  which  so  many  have  thankfully  re- 
sponded. He  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  ask 
for  a  partial  surrender,  and  an  obedience  in  outward 
things  which  is  hard  and  toilsome.  But  His  yoke 
is  easy,  because  it  brings  the  whole  life,  love, 
and  strength  under  contribution  to  a  reasonable 
service  ;  so  that  '  I  ought '  is  transmuted  into  '  I 
must,'  and  the  struggling  life  of  division  becomes 
the  soaring  life  of  dedication.  And  as  prayer  is 
the  expression  of  the  sense  of  dependence,  and 
sacrifice  of  the  consciousness  of  estrangement,  so 
the  sacrament  is  the  symbol  of  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. 

3.  True  religion  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ.— It 
is  evident  from  this  brief  analysis  of  religion  on  its 
responsive  side,  that  Christ  has  the  key  to  all  its 
intimacies,  because  the  meanings  of  religion  are 
consummated  in  Himself.  The  religion  which  we 
believe  to  be  universal  and  everlasting  in  its  char- 
acter is  just  the  fuller  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
Christ.  He  is  His  own  religion,  and  therefore  He 
not  only  harmonizes  the  various  feelings  of  re- 
ligion, as  we  have  just  seen,  by  satisfying  the 
desire  for  security,  for  reconciliation,  and  for 
authority,  but  He  also  brings  into  unity  its  various 
forms.  There  are  three  chief  forms  which  religion 
has  taken,  corresponding  to  the  emotional,  intellec- 
tual, and  volitional  elements  in  human  nature  : 
(a)  the  ritual  side  of  religion,  presided  over  by  the 
priests,  (b)  the  speculative  side,  represented  by  the 
theologians  and  philosophers,  and  (c)  the  legal  or 
customary  side,  typified  by  the  office  of  the  scribes. 
All  these  departments  are  resolved  in  the  NT  into 
the  headship  and  hegemony  of  Christ.  He  did  not 
incorporate  His  religion  in  a  hierarchic  order  (as 
with  the  Buddhists),  or  in  philosophical  books  (as 
with  the  Brahmans),  or  in  codes  and  customs  (as 
with  the  Confucians  and  Muhammadans).  He  is 
Himself  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (Jn  146) 
for  all  humanity. 

(a)  Christ  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  Temple 
symbolism  (He  911'-).  His  name  is  the  shrine  (Mt 
1820,  cf.  2  Co  517) ;  His  will  is  the  altar  (Mt  2540,  cf. 
2  Co  85).  In  His  self-surrender  He  is  the  sacrifice 
(Mt  2636fr-,  cf.  He  1010) ;  in  His  self-manifestation 
He  is  the  priest  (Mt  ll27,  Jn  146).  '  Having  then 
a  great  higli  priest,  who  hath  passed  through  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our 
confession  .  let  us  draw  near  with  boldness  unto 
the  throne  of  grace'  (He  414- 16).  (b)  Christ  is  also 
the  final  secret  of  revelation.  The  Spirit's  work 
was  to  be  focussed  on  Himself  (Jn  1614f-),  for  to 
know  Him  is  to  know  the  Father  (Jn  149),  and 
that  is  life  eternal  ( Jn  173).  This  is  a  wisdom  that 
the  rulers  of  this  world  never  knew  (1  Co  26ff-), 
though  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  look 
into  it  (Lk  1024).  For  the  mystery  of  God  is 
Christ,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  (Col  2s).  (c)  Christ  is, 
moreover,  '  the  end  of  the  law  unto  righteousness 
to  everyone  that  believeth  '  (Ro  104).  His  spirit  of 
love  is  a  law  of  liberty  to  His  disciples  (Jn  13'7 
1514,  cf.  Ja  l23).  Keeping  the  commandments  is 
consummated  in  following  Him  (Mk  10'J1),  i.e. 
walking  in  love  (Eph  51'-) ;  for  love  is  the  fulfilling 


of  law  (Ro  1310)  and  solves  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  social  life  (Ro  1418). 

The  three  provinces  of  religious  manifestation  correspond 
with  the  three  primary  sensibilities  of  the  religious  life.  The 
religious  philosopher  seeks  to  rationalize  the  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  some  theistic  basis.  The  priest  conies  into 
being  through  the  urgent  need  of  reconciliation.  The  scribe 
meets  the  desire  for  some  authority  amid  the  tangled  questions 
of  practical  life.  Thus  Christianity,  which  is  essentially  a  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  is  always  in  danger  of  being  drawn  down 
to  the  level  of  those  who  would  reduce  religion  to  a  ritual  of 
worship,  a  system  of  thought,  or  a  fashion  of  life.  But  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  His  own  religion  is  the  one  guarantee  of 
religion  arriving  at  perfection.  For  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
religion  is  in  its  essence  the  consciousness  of  personal  being 
under  the  eye  of  the  eternal  Personality.  It  is  surely  too  vague 
to  define  it,  with  Max  Miiller,  as  a  '  perception  of  the  infinite,' 
or,  with  Schleiermacher,  as  the  '  immediate  consciousness  of 
the  eternal  in  the  temporal.'  Lotze  gives  the  following  pro- 
positions as  the  characteristic  convictions  of  the  religious  mind  : 
(1)  Moral  laws  embody  the  will  of  God  ;  (2)  individual  finite 
spirits  are  not  products  of  nature,  but  are  children  of  God  ;  (3) 
reality  is  more  and  other  than  the  mere  course  of  nature,  it  is  a 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  each  of  these  propositions  the  note  of  per- 
sonality is  sounded,  both  subjectively  and  objectively.  And 
Ritschl  states  one  side  of  this  truth  strongly  when  he  explains 
religion  out  of  '  the  necessity  which  man  feels  of  maintaining 
his  personality  and  spiritual  independence  against  the  limita- 
tions of  Nature.'  But  surely  the  religious  man  is  at  equal  pains 
to  assure  himself  of  an  all-embracing  Personality  at  the  heart  of 
things,  to  which  his  own  soul  can  return  and  be  at  rest  (Ps  116'). 
That  being  so,  we  can  see  that  only  through  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  can  this  twofold  consciousness  be  securely  maintained, 
and  the  balance  kept  true  between  the  objective  and  subjective 
elements  in  religion. 

In  Christ  is  perfected  both  the  revelation  and 
the  response.  He  is  the  focus  of  revelation  and 
the  norm  of  religion.  In  fact,  '  He  reveals  most 
because  He  awakens  most'  (Matheson,  Growth  of 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  p.  8).  He  enables  us  to  see 
in  God  our  Father,  because  He  quickens  in  us  a 
filial  consciousness  and  behaviour.  As  for  His 
revelation  of  Godhead,  men  have  seen  in  Him  that 
interwoven  authority  of  love  and  law,  of  truth  and 
grace,  which  gives  fulness  of  meaning  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  Father  in  heaven,  free-will  and  human 
immortality.  As  for  the  response  which  He  has 
awakened  in  men,  they  have  been  won  to  His 
ideal  through  His  fulfilment  of  filial  and  fraternal 
obligations  in  His  sacrificial  life.  The  authority 
and  the  obedience  were  alike  pre-eminent  in  the 
Cross.  Thence  came  the  kindling  spark  which 
made  the  Person  of  Christ  a  vital  religious  fact  for 
humanity.  Man  had  thought  of  himself  as  being 
in  some  sense  on  a  cross  because  of  the  presence  of 
suffering,  sin,  and  death ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was 
religious,  tried  by  ritual  to  propitiate  the  Al- 
mighty, by  philosophy  to  vindicate  His  ways,  by 
methods  of  conduct  to  reduce  the  mischief  of  evil. 
But  in  Christ  crucified  man  has  found  God  Himself 
on  the  cross ;  and  with  Him  there,  there  can  be  no 
injustice  in  suffering,  no  victory  for  sin,  no  sting 
in  death. 

4.  Characteristics  of  Christ's  religion. — Having 
set  this  corner-stone,  it  only  remains  to  mention 
seven  characteristics  of  the  religion  which  is  de- 
rived from  Jesus  Christ  and  lives  upon  Him  still. 

(1)  Christ  has  made  religion  personal  in  its 
authority.  He  is  the  only  and  absolute  Lord. 
His  spirit  has  broken  and  broken  again  the  bands 
of  ecclesiastical  systems  which  multiply  the  scruples 
of  conscience.  The  authority  which  is  not  as  that 
of  the  scribes  has  been  in  more  or  less  effectual 
operation  through  all  the  history  of  Christendom. 
Unlearned  men,  the  weak  and  foolish  of  this  world, 
have  more  than  held  their  own  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Ac  4,  cf.  1  Co  l26lr).  His  people 
have  gone  forth,  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame, 
favour  or  persecution,  and  even  suspending  their 
judgment  of  one  another  on  the  ground  that  to 
their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall,  before  whose 
judgment-seat  all  must  appear  (Ro  144- 1M-).  Heroic 
exploits  have  been  undertaken  and  meanest  duties 
performed  by  those  whose  one  desire  is  to  be  well- 
pleasing  unto  Him  (He  1321)  whom  not  having  seen 
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tliey  love  (1  PI8).  Christianity  loses  its  secret 
when  it  forgets  the  glorious  egotism  of  the  Master, 
who  not  only  made  Himself  a  law  to  the  disciples 
who  accompanied  His  ministry  (Mt  23lu),  but  gave 
Himself  back  to  them  as  more  than  ever  theirs  after 
death  (Mt  2820,  Jn  20.  21).  Christian  mysticism  is 
not  only  in  place,  it  is  imperative  for  the  believer. 
Though  he  may  not  rise  to  the  full  height  of  St. 
Paul's  '  Not  I,  but  Christ '  (Gal  220),  he  must  be  in 
conscious  touch  with  his  Lord. 

(2)  Christ  made  religion  human  in  its  sympathy. 
It  was  stamped  upon  the  remembrance  of  His 
disciples  that  He  went  about  doing  good.  Jesus 
presented  to  a  world  much  given  to  religiosity  the 
problem  of  One  who  reserved  His  devotions  for  the 
solitude  of  night,  and  filled  His  days,  including  the 
Sabbaths,  with  helping  the  needy  and  the  outcast. 
True,  He  went  up  to  the  national  Feasts  (Jn  213 
etc. ),  but  He  was  most  Himself  when  He  provided  a 
miraculous  meal  of  His  own  (Mk  635ff-||).  True,  He 
revered  the  Temple ;  but  the  occasions  of  His 
triumphs,  and  the  moment  of  His  transfiguration, 
were  in  secular  places  (Mt  171<r-||).  True,  He  was 
subject  unto  the  Law ;  but  He  made  its  require- 
ments a  secondary  consideration  when  the  cause  of 
humanity  was  at  stake  (Mk  223ff-  3lff).  These  inci- 
dents are  typical  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
religious  duty.  He  denounced  the  advocates  of 
'  Corban,'  and  those  who  '  devoured  widows'  houses 
and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers ' ;  demanded 
'  mercy  instead  of  sacrifice,  and  reconciliation  rather 
than  ritual '  (Mt913523f-) ;  and  declared  that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  'little  ones,'  the  least  of  His  brethren, 
was  the  true  way  of  honouring  the  Father  in 
heaven  (Mt  1040  2540,  Jn  13").  Slowly  the  dis- 
ciples were  weaned  from  their  contempt  for  the 
multitude,  their  disparagement  of  women  and 
children  (Mk  1013ff,))  their  vexation  with  men  like 
Bartimreus  and  Zacchseus  who  interfered  with 
their  religious  plans  (v.4B,  Lk  197).  At  last  they 
deserved  the  name  of  '  League  of  Pity.'  Their  first 
social  experiment  was  to  have  all  things  in  common 
(Ac  434).  Their  first  economic  problem  was  how  to 
distribute  alms  most  wisely  to  the  widows  (Ac  61). 
They  invented  a  new  virtue  called  '  brotherly 
love,'  in  which  all  shared  who  were  of  the  faith, 
whatever  their  status  or  nationality.  The  revolu- 
tion which  Christ  effected  in  humanizing  the  con- 
ception of  religion  may  be  clearly  seen  in  a  study 
of  words.  There  were  three  Greek  words  for  ser- 
vice :  dtaKovia,  which  was  used  for  service  from  man 
to  man,  chiefly  reserved  for  slaves ;  Xeirovpyia, 
which  was  used  for  the  service  of  a  man  to  the 
commonwealth;  and  \arpela,  for  the  service  rendered 
to  the  gods. 

The  Christian  consciousness  rejected  the  last 
word  ;  but  adopted  and  hallowed  the  other  two, 
which  stood  for  human,  not  Divine  service.  They 
appear  in  '  deacon '  and  '  liturgy '  respectively  :  the 
third  word  is  left  embedded  in  idolatry. — See, 
further,  below,  §  S. 

(3)  Christ  has  made  religion  moral  in  its  char- 
acter, because  He  is  pre-eminently  the  Saviour 
from  sin.  Religion  under  other  auspices  may  mean 
almost  anything  but  a  moral  conflict  and  victory. 
It  may  even,  as  in  various  Asiatic  beliefs,  spread 
its  sanction  over  immorality.  And  even  where 
there  is  a  high  ethical  standard,  as  in  Confucianism, 
goodness  is  rather  a  codified  substitute  for  religion 
than  the  vital  substance  of  it.  Nowhere  but  in 
Christianity  is  love  for  God  identified  with  a 
passion  for  real  righteousness  and  inmost  cleansing. 
Not  that  there  is  no  teaching  to  this  end  in  the 
Ul.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  main  burden  of  the 
prophets.  And  John  the  Baptist  stood  in  the  true 
succession  when  he  turned  religion  into  the  terms 
of  a  repentant  and  reconstructed  life.  But  it  too 
easily  became  a  means  to  an  end,  so  that  personal 


righteousness  became  subsidiary  to  national  rights. 
And  goodness  became  so  degenerate  in  the  chair 
of  the  scribes  that  their  ideal  was  not  so  much 
rectitude  as  correctitude. 

But  the  religion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
breathes  out  a  holiness  which  consumes  every 
lesser  thing,  and  carries  the  moral  imperative  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  Jesus  brought  so  few  charges  of  sin 
against  the  irreligious  people.  If  one  might  ven- 
ture on  a  reason,  it  is  that  sin  itself,  i.e.  the  en- 
thronement of  self  against  God,  meant  so  much  to 
Him  that  He  let  other  things  pass  in  order  to  strike 
at  the  Prince  of  this  world  ( Jn  1231  16").  His  life 
and  spiritual  presence  have  made  men  conscious  of 
sin  without  the  aid  of  any  catalogue  of  transgres- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  Christ's  conception  of 
morality  was  always  warm  and  positive,  on  the 
ground  that  '  no  virtue  is  safe  that  is  not  enthusi- 
astic '  (Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  i. ).  Every  token  of 
self-abandonment  in  humility,  faith,  and  love  drew 
forth  His  admiration,  whether  it  was  the  quiet 
confidence  of  the  centurion  (Mt  85ff-,  Lk  172ff-)>  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  the  young  ruler  (Mk  10l"r-||), 
the  sacrificial  giving  of  the  poor  widow  (1242ff-||), 
or  the  overflowing  repentance  of  the  woman  who 
wept  at  His  feet  (Lk  736ff-)-  Every  human  trait 
that  escaped  the  imprisonment  of  self  was  in  the 
eyes  of  Jesus  the  material  of  true  religion.  And 
it  was  a  radiant  goodness,  unconscious  and  un- 
laboured, in  the  early  Christians  that  chiefly 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  world. 

(4)  Christ  has  made  religion  individual  in  its 
responsibility,  because  He  is  the  Lord  of  all.  Re- 
ligion always  tends  to  congeal  into  a  system. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  solidarity  of  mankind,  of 
which  religion  must  take  note,  of  which  indeed  it 
is  an  expression.  Sin  is  a  common  inheritance, 
and  redemption,  too,  is  a  universal  fact.  It  is  on 
this  truth  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  rests.  But 
starting  from  this  truth  the  gospel  lays  a  test  and 
an  obligation  on  individuals  as  such.  There  is  no 
safeguard  in  being  a  son  of  Abraham  or  a  disciple 
of  Moses  without  giving  personal  credence,  allegi- 
ance, and  service,  fxtivov  iripreve  is  the  keyword  by 
which  the  individual  escapes  from  '  an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,'  and  all  that  threatens  the 
full  exercise  of  personality.  From  the  beginning 
Jesus  kept  the  multitude  at  the  distance  of  a  strait 
gate  and  a  narrow  way,  which  can  be  traversed 
only  by  one  at  a  time,  by  the  giving  of  the  will, 
and  the  crucifying  of  the  self.  And  what  is  true 
of  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  holds  good  of  its  final 
appointments.  Punishment  will  be  proportioned 
to  knowledge  and  reward  to  fidelity.  With  all 
that  He  Himself  brought,  Jesus  did  not  allow 
men  to  take  anything  for  granted,  but  bade  them 
'  watch,  as  if  on  that  alone  hung  the  issue  of  the  day.' 

(5)  Christ  has  made  religion  spiritual  in  its 
essence,  because  '  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit '  (2  Co  317) 
as  God  is  Spirit  ( Jn  424).  Religion  is  apt  to  become 
a  mere  sediment  of  observance,  a  shell  from  which 
the  life  has  departed.  It  certainly  was  so  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord  ;  it  threatens  to  be  so  still.  The 
words  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  were  Xarpda  and 
Bp-qcKeia,  the  latter  word  being  translated  '  re- 
ligion' in  Ac  265  and  Ja  128£-,  the  former  '  service 
in  Jn  162,  Ro  94  121,  He  91- 6.  But  they  only  con- 
noted rites  of  worship  and  sacrifice  :  they  were  old 
bottles  which  could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  new 
spirit  of  Christianity.  St.  James  uses  8pr)<Tiuia 
almost  ironically  when  he  says  that  '  pure  religion 
and  undetiled  is  visiting  widows  in  their  affliction 
and  keeping  one's  self  uspotted  from  the  world. '  St. 
Paul  (Ro  121)  takes  up  Xarpeia  and  6v<ria  with  equal 
scorn,  qualifying  the  former  word  with  \oyiKii  and 
the  latter  with  ftUo-a,  before  allowing  them  to  be 
applicable  to  Christianity. 
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It  was  in  this  way  that  Christ  Himself  had  dealt 
with  the  prayers  and  almsgiving  of  pious  Jews 
(Mt61-8);  and  the  whole  tendency  of  professional 
separatism  among  the  Pharisees  (cf.  Pro  Christo  et 
Ecdesia).  His  Father  '  sees  in  secret,'  and  •  seeks 
those  to  be  his  worshippers  who  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth'  (Mt  64,  Jn  424).  By  resting  religion 
on  spirituality,  and  giving  free  access  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  Father  (Ro  55,  Eph  218),  the  whole  basis  of 
the  sacrificial  system  was  undermined  and  sacer- 
dotalism became  an  anachronism. 

'  The  society  as  founded  by  Christ  has  in  its  collective  being 
a  priestly  character,  but  is  without  an  official  priesthood.  It 
has  no  temple  save  the  living  man  ;  no  sacrifices  save  those  of 
the  spirit  and  the  life '  (Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology, 
p.  49). 

(6)  Christ  made  religion  independent  in  its  action, 
because,  as  He  once  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world '  ( Jn  1836).  Being  the  expression  of  His 
eternal  Spirit,  Christianity  has  never  been  stamped 
or  cramped  by  the  language  of  a  given  period  or 
the  fashion  of  a  particular  people.  His  gospel, 
being  a  secret  of  personal  experience,  has  received 
a  most  varied  witness  even  within  the  NT.  It  has 
continually  broken  through  language  and  escaped. 
And  while  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity  has 
always  been  able  to  shake  itself  free  from  the 
encumbrance  of  a  theological  system,  it  has  been 
no  less  an  independent  spirit  in  regard  to  other 
departments  of  human  activity.  It  lias  been  free 
to  enter  and  often  able  to  renew  them  without 
being  itself  captured  in  the  process.  Political 
movements,  new  departures  in  art,  and  even  ad- 
vances in  science,  have  as  often  as  not  received 
guidance  and  support  from  the  Christian  spirit. 
But  to  none  of  them  has  it  remained  captive,  be- 
cause it  moves  by  right  in  a  higher  realm.  Thus 
■  age  cannot  stale  its  infinite  variety.'  It  exercises 
the  royal  prerogative  of  lending  to  all,  but  borrow- 
ing nothing  in  return,  and  so  is  free  for  every 
emergency  which  history  unfolds  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  humanity. 

(7)  Christ  has  made  religion  missionary  in  its 
outlook,  because  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Christianity  is  not  equipped  like,  e.g.,  Muham- 
madanism,  for  capturing  whole  tribes  at  once,  for 
it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  nationalist  in  its 
range.  But  it  stands  alone  among  all  other  re- 
ligions in  its  power  to  emancipate  individuals,  and 
ultimately  to  regenerate  society  in  every  race 
under  the  sun.  It  takes  secure  root  in  the  uni- 
versal soil  of  human  needs  and  possibilities,  and 
with  such  a  grip  it  is  in  command  of  the  future. 
All  it  waits  for  is  that  its  professors  should  realize 
that  it  increases  in  proportion  as  it  is  given  away, 
and  is  truly  known  only  by  those  who  try  to  make 
it  known. 

Christ  always  believed  in  small  beginnings,  but 
His  hope  was  ever  set  on  great  and  triumphant 
conclusions.  That  He  was  alone,  with  nowhere  to 
lay  His  head,  did  not  trouble  Him,  for  He  knew 
that  when  He  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth  He 
would  draw  all  men  unto  Him  (Jn  1232).  That  His 
disciples  were  not  wise  and  learned  satisfied  Him 
perfectly,  because  He  saw  them  (metaphorically 
speaking)  seated  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  That  none  of  the  rulers  believed 
on  Him  did  not  perturb  Him  greatly  ;  for  He  fore- 
saw the  time  when  they  would  come  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  to  sit  down 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Lk  1329).  His  parables 
suggested  His  confidence  in  the  irresistible  con- 
tagion of  the  lives  of  men  who  had  once  been  won 
foT  the  Kingdom.  He  likened  His  word  to  a  fire 
(Lk  1249),  to  leaven  (Mt  133a),  to  a  seed  (v.19),  so 
potent  is  its  influence  on  life  and  on  society.  And 
because  the  needs  of  the  world  are  so  great  and 
deep,  and  the  fields  white  unto  harvest,  He  gave 


Himself  up  wholly  to  the  ingathering  work  of  the 
Father,  and,  more  than  that,  He  laid  it  as  a  last 
charge  and  responsibility  upon  His  disciples  that 
they  should  go  out  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  (Mt  2819). 
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A.  N.  Rowland. 
RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE.  —  1.  Evidential 
yalue  of  religious  experience. —  Experience  is 
the  ultimate  test  of  truth.  All  knowledge  conies 
from  within.  World-knowledge,  self-knowledge, 
God-knowledge,  all  equally  depend  upon  the  trust- 
worthiness of  this  inner  organ  of  information.  A 
universal  experience,  or  an  intuitive  consciousness, 
gives  us  knowledge  lifted  to  the  highest  power. 
That  which  is  most  universal  and  most  enduring 
is  vouched  for  by  the  nature  of  things.  The 
religious  consciousness  is  as  clear  and  universal  as 
the  world-consciousness.  It  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  volition  or  mathematics.  Every  baby  is  born 
blind  and  dumb  and  without  the  power  to  will, 
and  there  may  be  some  tribes  with  poor  eyes  and 
slow  tongues  and  no  theology  ;  but  in  normal 
humanity  there  is  a  latent  capacity  for  sight  and 
speech  and  volition,  and  at  least  a  hope  that  the 
soul  has  relations  with  the  supernatural.  Religion 
is  not  something  miraculous.  It  is  as  natural  to 
man  as  eyesight  and  star-gazing.  It  is  as  normal 
as  any  physiologic  function.  Modern  psychology 
has  indisputably  proved  that  religious  experience 
is  as  closely  related  to  the  nerves  and  blood  as 
puberty  ;  the  vital  organs  and  psychic  mechanism 
are  built  with  reference  to  it.  Its  importance  and 
value  to  the  race  are  doubly  starred,  for  '  its  best 
fruits  are  the  best  things  history  has  to  show ' 
(James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  259). 
To  doubt  its  veracity  would  be  an  insolence  to 
the  Providence  of  the  universe.  Modern  psy- 
chology has  only  emphasized  Augustine's  decision  : 
'  Lord,  if  we  are  deceived,  we  are  deceived  by  Thee.'* 
It  is  because  the  NT  grew  out  of,  andis  the  re- 
cord of,  genuine  first-hand  religious  experience  that 
it  has  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  can  speak  to  every 
man  in  the  language  wherein  he  was  born. 

2.  Pre-requisites  of  religious  experience. — The 
great  fundamental  pre-requisites  of  religious  experi- 
ence the  Gospels  take  for  granted.  There  is  no  more 
of  an  attempt  to  prove  God's  existence  than  man's 
existence,  or  God's  power  of  speech  than  man's. 
God  loves  to  speak  to  man,  and  man  can  under- 
stand. God  is  the  imperative  preliminary  to  all 
religious  life  ;  He  is  the  chief  factor  in  its  continu- 
ance and  perfecting.  Each  soul  possesses  as  its 
birthright  a  knowledge  of  moral  distinctions,  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  a  conscious  power  of 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  such  law  as  the  soul 
knows.  All  this,  where  not  affirmed,  is  assumed 
by  all  the  Gospel  writers. 

3.  Pre-Christian  religious  experience.— Much  of 
the  religious  experience  described  in  the  Gospels 
is  pre  -  Christian.  Primitive  Christianity  never 
imagined  that  a  rich  religious  experience  was  not 
possible  outside  the  Christian  community.  The 
Divine  Shepherd  has  'other  sheep'  besides  the 
Israelites  ( Jn  106).    Jesus  Himself  expressly  affirms 

*  Professor  James,  from  a  study  perhaps  too  largely  devoted 
to  abnormal  developments  of  the  religious  emotions,  reaches 
nevertheless  the  significant  conclusion  that,  '  if  intercourse 
between  man  and  God  is  not  a  fact,  then  religion  does  not 
simply  contain  elements  of  delusion,  but  is  rooted  in  delusion 
altogether'  (op.  cit.  p.  465,  cf.  p.  547). 
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this,  and  refers  to  Naaman  the  Syrian,  the  widow 
of  Zidon,  the  Roman  centurion,  and  the  Syro- 
phoonician  woman  as  possessing  better  religious 
experience  than  their  Jewish  neighbours,  and 
definitely  announces  that  '  many '  shall  come  from 
the  heathen  nations  and  enter  the  future  Kingdom 
in  peace  (Jn  12-°- 23,  Lk  4-5"-3,  Mk  7-4,  Mt  8;o  15-8). 
So,  the  Samaritans  were  at  various  times  praised 
by  Jesus,  and  one  of  them  was  selected  as  the  ideal 
type  of  brotherhood  (Lk  711-19  1025"37).  Yet,  while 
Jesus  proclaimed  faith  and  gratitude  and  compas- 
sion to  be  religious  virtues  wherever  found,  and 
evidently  preferred  honest  heresy  to  thoughtless 
orthodoxy,  He  nevertheless  regarded  Gentiles  and 
Samaritans  as  heretics,  and  the  Jews  as  the  natural 
'  children  of  the  kingdom  '  (Mt  812 ;  cf.  1817,  Jn  4-). 
The  Apostles  were  all  Jews,  and  the  holy  men  and 
women  whose  prayers  and  hymns  filled  the  earth 
with  prophetic  hope  at  the  birth  of  John  and  Jesus 
were  representative  OT  saints.  They  had  been 
*  prepared  for  the  Lord '  (Mk  l17),  and  were  '  prayer- 
ful,' '  devout,'  and  '  righteous '  people  who  '  rejoiced 
in  God,'  being  '  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and 
could  depart  this  world;  in  peace '  (Lk  l6- 47- 67  225"29, 
cf.  Jn  l47).  Such  religious  fruit  does  not  grow  on 
a  tree  with  a  rotten  root. 

4.  Christian  experience  contrasted  with  all 
other  religious  experience. — Nevertheless,  as  com- 
pared even  with  the  best  religious  experiences  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  those  of  the  New  seemed  like 
'  new  wine  '  (Mk  222),  like  newly  discovered 
treasure  (Mt  1334),  like  a  wedding  day  (Mt  915), 
like  the  'one  pearl  of  great  price'  (Mt  1346),  like 
a  king's  banquet  (Mt  222),  like  the  rising  of  the 
sun  (Lk  l79,  cf.  Jn  l17).  The  religious  knowledge 
and  outlook  even  of  that  holy  prophet  and  herald 
of  whom  Jesus  Himself  said  that  there  had  been 
'  none  greater  born  of  women,'  were  to  be  so  eclipsed 
that  he  who  was  '  little '  in  the  New  Kingdom 
should  be  greater  than  he  (Mt  1  lu).  New  standards, 
new  ideals,  new  spiritual  magnitudes,  above  all,  a 
new  spiritual  dynamic  had  appeared,  and  with 
these  a  totally  new  spiritual  experience.  The  new 
things  introduced  by  the  gospel  have  often  been 
catalogued,  but  Jesus  was  the  supremely  new  thing 
in  the  new  religion.  Much  of  the  teaching,  even 
its  central  Golden  Rule,  was  old,  but  He  was  new. 
He,  not  His  teaching,  was  the  centre  of  the  new 
gospel.  He  was  the  gospel ;  Himself  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy.  His  coming  brought  a  new 
morning  to  the  world  (Lk  l78),  and  originated  a 
new  vision  of  righteousness  and  a  new  sunrise  type 
of  religious  experience  in  the  souls  of  men. 

5.  Religious  experience  of  Jesus. — But  although 
Jesus  created  a  new  religion  characterized  by 
strangely  new  religious  dispositions,  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  discover  from  the  records  the  facts  con- 
cerning His  own  soul  life.  That  He  prayed  and 
had  the  inner  certainty  of  reply  ;  that  He  was 
tempted ;  accepted  the  Father's  will  even  when 
unexplained  to  Him  ;  that  He  had  great  confidence 
in  God,  and  felt  a  peculiar  harmony  between  Him- 
self and  the  Infinite  Goodness, — all  this,  and  much 
more,  is  known.  But  did  the  self-identity  with 
the  moral  law  which  He  claimed  (Jn  146,  cf.  Mk 
gM  jq;i  1331^  jyj^  517)  involve  the  consciousness  of 
self-identity  with  Jehovah  ?  So  St.  John's  Gospel 
certainly  teaches.  According  to  all  the  Gospels, 
He  claimed  a  jurisdiction  here  and  hereafter  which 
no  other  sane  man  has  ever  ventured  to  claim.  He 
showed  no  hesitancy  in  calling  Himself  '  meek  and 
lowly,'  while  in  almost  the  same  breath  He  de- 
manded absolute  submission  of  intellect  and  will 
from  all  who  expected  to  remain  His  '  friends,'  or 
hoped  to  be  at  peace  with  God  hereafter  {e.g. 
Mt  72Iff-  ll28ff-,  Lk  646,  Jn  15").  Even  in  Mk.  He  is 
represented  as  claiming,  without  misgiving,  to  be 
the  expected  Messiah  and  Judge  of  the  world  (829), 


who  has  power  to  forgive  sins  (210),  and  to  whom  all 
men  owe  absolute  spiritual  allegiance  (834-38).  The 
other  Synoptics,  as  well  as  Jn.,  specifically  repre- 
sent Him  as  claiming  to  be  superior  to  the  wisest 
lawgivers  and  prophets  of  the  past  (Mt  1242  198, 
Lk  ll31,  Jn  1") — One  whose  mission  in  the  world 
was  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  the  race  ( Jn  316, 
cf.  Mk  1045),  Himself  the  centre  and  object  of  the 
devotion  of  all  men  loyal  to  the  inner  light  (Lk  1914 
2018,  Jn  540  717),  the  only  Being  who  knew  God 
(Mt  ll27),  a  Saviour  and  Judge  whose  'Depart 
from  me '  was  the  severest  penalty  which  could  be 
pronounced  on  guilty  man  (Mt  l21  I-3).  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  He  is  represented  in  every 
Gospel  as  being  peculiarly  calm,  sincere,  humble, 
and  self-forgetful,  possessing  a  heart  of  singular 
purity,  having  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  His  own 
right  relationship  to  God,  trusting  the  inner  witness 
perfectly,  and  constantly  possessing  a  peace  '  deep 
as  the  unfathomed  sea,'  which  peace  He  believed 
He  could  impart  to  others.  The  self-consciousness 
of  Jesus  was  the  spring  underneath  the  Temple- 
altar,  out  of  which  flowed  the  healing  waters  of 
Christianity. 

6.  Christ's  relation  to  Christian  experience. — 
Whatever  we  think,  who  never  ate  at  the  same 
table  with  Him,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  what  the  earliest  Christians  thought  of  Jesus. 
They  never  attempted  to  analyze  His  states  of 
consciousness, — He  was  to  them  the  object  rather 
than  the  subject  of  religion, — but  of  one  thing  they 
were  absolutely  sure,  it  was  He  who  had  worked 
the  mighty  change  in  them.  Whereas  they  had 
been  blind,  they  could  now  see ;  whereas  they 
had  been  helpless,  they  now  had  conscious  victory 
over  sin  ;  and  new  powers  in  many  directions  were 
theirs.  These  new  experiences  came  through  Him. 
In  coming  to  Him  they  had  found  God,  and  a  new 
type  of  thought  and  life  had  appeared  within  them- 
selves. Jesus  Christ  was  the  source  of  this  change 
of  personality.    All  the  NT  writers  agree  as  to  this. 

A  writer  in  the  JE  (art.  '  Jesus  ')>  though  believing  that  Jesus 
never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  at  the  same  time  acknowledges 
that  '  his  most  striking  characteristic  was  his  claim  that  spiritual 
peace  and  salvation  were  to  be  found  in  the  mere  acceptance  of 
his  leadership.'  Nathaniel  Schmidt  {Prophet  of  Nazareth,  1905) 
also  makes  a  suggestive  admission  when  he  says  that,  while 
Jesus  never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  yet  all  the  hopes  of  OT 
prophets  embodied  in  King,  Redeemer,  and  Divine  Manifesta- 
tion were  more  than  fulfilled  in  Him  ;  and  although  He  never, 
probably,  claimed  to  forgive  sins,  yet  He  could  forgive  them, 
and  historically  He  has  actually  been  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  is  saving  men  yet  (pp.  8,  203,  317). 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  every  man 
needed,  One  who  could  save  up  to  and  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  man's  best  hope,  was  the  common 
thought  of  those  who  most  thoughtfully  observed 
His  influence  and  reported  His  words.  It  is  con- 
stantly assumed  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  often 
declared  in  unequivocal  language,  that  every  man 
has  so  flagrantly  sinned  against  light  and  become 
such  a  slave  to  sin  that  he  needs  the  very  power  of 
the  Almighty  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  moral 
duty  and  reach  his  spiritual  ideal.  He  needs  more 
than  one  act  of  omnipotence.  He  needs  a  God  who 
will  come  and  stay  close  to  him,  ruling  the  life, 
not  from  without  but  from  within  (Mk  715,  Mt  158, 
Lk  1721,  Jn  42]  151-6).  The  earliest  Christians  are 
unanimous  in  the  declaration  that  in  coming  to 
Jesus  Christ  they  had  found  the  Father,  and  that 
He  was  not  afar  off  but  within ;  and  after  Pente- 
cost they  speak  of  the  inward  Presence  either  as 
'  God,'  ('  Spirit  of  God,'  '  Holy  Spirit,'  or  '  Spirit  of 
Olinst. 

7.  Origin  of  Christian  experience.— Herein  lies 
the  explanation  of  the  earliest  typical  Christian 
experience.  The  new  religion  was  rooted  in  a 
new  conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  perfected 
Christian  experience  was  not  possible  until  after 
Pentecost.     There  is  no  emphasis  in  the  Gospels 
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upon  personal  experience.     They  have  to  do  with 
'Jesus   only.'     His    statements  as  to   truth   and 
His  promise  of  future  blessedness  were  sufficient 
grounds  of  certainty  without  any  '  experiences '  to 
corroborate  them.      Salvation,    according   to    the 
earliest  Christian  Gospel,  is  proved  not  by  personal 
experience  but  by  practical  morality,  a  compassion- 
ate spirit,  and  obedience  to  the  inner  law — this 
inner  law  being  objectified  in  Jesus  Christ  when 
He    is    known    (Mt  2514"45).      The  proper   use   of 
talents,   helpfulness,    mercifulness,    prayerfulness, 
and  love  for  brother  man — these  are  the  marks  of 
a  Christian.     To  be  humble  and  self -forgetful,  to 
care  for  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  and  the  sinful — this 
is  to  '  inherit  the  kingdom '  (Mt  614).     A  man  may 
be  a  member  of  Christ's  Kingdom  even  though  he 
has  not  consciously  been  serving  Him  (Mt  2537-39). 
He  who  forgives  shall  be  forgiven  (Mt  614).     To  be 
a  Christian  is  not  to  '  accept  the  word  with  joy,' 
but  to  live,  bearing  fruit  (Mt  1320"23,  Lk  813).     In 
Mk.  it  is  not  even  remembered  that  Jesus  ever 
promised  'joy,'  or  '  peace,'  or  '  rest.'     These  words 
do  not  meet  us  in  this  earliest  Gospel.     Jesus  was 
the  sole  object  of  thought.     How  a  disciple  felt 
was  of  too  little  importance  to  be  noticed.     In  Mt. 
the  transforming  principle  is  the  word  spoken  by 
Jesus,  and  the  result  is  'rest'  (e.g.  728  ll29  13"3). 
In  Jn.  the  transforming  principle  is  Jesus,  who  is 
'the   Word'   and    'the    Life,'   and    the    result  is 
'  peace '  (34  633  1427  17s).     With  St.  Paul  the  trans- 
forming principle  is  the  Holy  Ghost  applying  the 
redemption  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
and    the    result    is    'joy'   and    'glory.'     In    the 
Synoptics   the    command    is    '  Come,'   and  if  you 
endure  to  the  end  you  '  shall  be  saved.'    In  Jn.  the 
command  is  '  Believe,'  and  he  that  believeth  '  hath 
everlasting  life.'     With  St.  Paul  the  central  inter- 
rogation is,  '  Have  you  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ? ' 
— if  so,  you  '  have  been  saved '  (cf.  Eph  25).     In  the 
Synoptics  it  is  following  Jesus  that  is  emphasized  ; 
in  Jn.  it  is  being  one  with  Jesus ;  in  St.  Paul's 
letters  it  is  being  united  with  Him  in  His  death. 
In  the  Synoptics  salvation  is  educational ;  in  Jn. 
it  is  biological  ;  in  St.  Paul's  letters  it  is  sacrificial. 
The  first  type  of  thought  emphasized  the  fact  of 
salvation,  the  second  its  psychology,  the  third  its 
philosophy.     In  their  deepest  meaning  these  three 
are  one ;  but  they  represent  three  types  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  from  which  resulted  three  types  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  experience.    Each 
type  finds  its  root  in  the  Gospel  teaching  ;  but  the 
appeal  to  the   'inner  witness,'   the  making  pro- 
minent of  Christian  experience,  and  the  rise  of  what 
may  be  called  the  emotional  type  of  Christianity, 
are  all  post-Pentecostal  developments.     So  long  as 
Jesus  remained  with  them,  the  disciples  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  talk   of  themselves,    or 
notice  their  own  inward  emotions  or  mental  experi- 
ences.   But  Jesus  left  them,  and  in  utter  loneliness 
and  sorrow  they  stood  gazing  into   the   heavens 
which  had  received  Him.     But  at  Pentecost  they 
began  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that   He  was  still 
alive,  still  near  them,  still  able  to  talk  with  them, 
and  make  their  hearts  burn  as  He  talked.     Then 
their  eyes  were  turned  within,  and  Christian  experi- 
ence began  to  be  of  vital  theological  importance. 
It  was  the  new  Christian   thought  of  the   Holy 
Ghost  which  gave  birth  both  to  the  Johannine  and 
to  the  Pauline  theologies  and  experiences.  The  Holy 
Spirit  represented  Christ  in  the  believer's  heart. 
It  spake  with  the  authority  of  God  Himself,  and 
in  the  very  accents  of  the  One  now  gone.     Christ 
was  with  them  again.     He  had  promised  to  come, 
and  to  abide  with  them  always  ( Jn  656  1418).     He 
had    kept   His   promise.      The  Word   was   again 
incarnate,   and  was  in  each  one  of  them.     The 
believer's  flesh  was   His  flesh   (cf.    Eph   530,  and 
especially  the  startling  words  of  2  Co  317  6  Si  xt'iptot 


t6  Trvevfj.d  i<m.v).  This  discovery,  that  it  was  the 
Lord  Jesus  Himself  who  was  speaking  within  them 
in  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  brought  the 
experiences  of  the  soul  into  new  importance.  It 
was  this  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  Christ 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  early  Christians  with 
joy,  and  made  them  a  wonder  to  the  heathen  world. 

Typical  Christian  experience  did  not  begin  until 
Pentecost  (Jn  739,  Ac  217  19-)  ;  yet  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  contain  all  the  roots  of  the  beautiful  rod 
which  budded  in  those  later  ecstatic  experiences. 
Although,  when  a  sinner  repented  and  was  for- 
given, it  was  only  the  joy  of  God  and  the  angels 
which  the  Synoptics  thought  important  enough  to 
mention  (Lk  157- 10),  incidentally  we  learn  that  the 
return  to  God  brings  a  kiss  to  the  soul  and  a  song 
to  the  lips  (Lk  152U- 24).  It  was  a  home-coming. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  praising  God,'  and 
'  gladness  of  heart,'  and  an  exhilaration  which  was 
like  the  exhilaration  of  wine,  were  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  Christian  experiences  (Ac  215- 46- 47). 
Every  later  Apostolic  experience,  however  jubilant, 
appears  prophetically  in  Jn.  (e.g.  436  15n  162IJ-  "•  -4 
17i3). 

8.  Range  and  content  of  Christian  experience. 
— No  part  of  human  nature  is  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  saving  grace.  Schleiermacher 
centred  religion  in  the  feelings,  Hegel  in  the 
intellect,  Kant  in  the  will ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
centred  it  in  the  man.  The  Torah  of  Jesus  brought 
into  loftiest  prominence  the  fact  that  all  man's 
faculties  of  sensibility,  intellect,  and  volition  must 
be  brought  to  focus  in  the  act  and  state  of  loving 
self-surrender  to  God  (Mk  1230).  Christian  experi- 
ence, as  depicted  in  the  NT,  includes  a  new  intel- 
lectual vision,  a  radical  shifting  of  the  emotional 
centre,  and  a  rectification  and  strengthening  of  the 
will. 

The  first  step  in  a  typical  Christian  experience 
is  the  recognition  of  a  new  horror  in  sin.  Sin  is  a 
more  hateful  and  deadly  thing  to  the  Christian 
than  to  the  Hebrew  or  the  Babylonian.  It  is  not 
only  an  epidemic  universal  and  fatal  (Jn  l29),  a 
blood-poisoning  (941  1522-  24),  worse  than  a  lifelong 
paralysis  (514),  which  may  be  eternal  (Mk  329),  a 
slavery  (Jn  8s4),  and  an  insanity  (Lk  1517) ;  it  is 
ungrateful  (166),  traitorous  (Mk  226),  unfilial  (Lk 
1511) ;  the  assassination  of  one's  higher  self  (Q2S), 
and  a  fratricidal  blow  at  Jesus  Christ  (Mt  21s8, 
Lk  922).  The  cross  shows  God's  thought  of  sin, 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  cross  get  a  totally 
new  view  of  the  guilt  of  sin.  Jesus  can  never  be 
seen  as  a  Saviour,  in  the  Gospel  sense,  until  a  man 
sees  himself  to  be  a  lost  sinner  having  no  hope  of 
help  except  from  God  (Lk  742  15432  19lu).  It  is  no 
sign  of  '  healthy-mindedness '  to  feel  no  terror  of 
sin.  The  '  neurotic  state '  is  not  one  of  keen  sorrow 
for  sin,  but  a  state  of  hardness  and  callousness  (e.g. 
Lk  1517,  cf.  Eph  21).  Repentance  is  not  a  'patho- 
logical condition  of  melancholia,'  which  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  it  is  the  sinner's  only  hope.  It  is  the 
goodness  of  God  which  leadeth  him  to  repentance. 
To  be  '  pricked  to  the  heart '  when  one  faces  the 
cross  is  characteristic  of  a  genuine  Christian 
experience.  When  one  reaches  a  state  where  he 
cannot  feel  these  sharp  goads  of  pain,  then  even 
God  Himself  cannot  help  him  (Mt  1231-  41,  cf.  He  66). 
Sackcloth  and  ashes  are  the  appropriate  clothing 
for  the  penitent  (Mt  ll21).  Yet  it  is  not  the 
emotional  drapery,  but  the  decisive  action  of  the 
soul  away  from  the  wrong  and  towards  the  right 
(i.e.  Christ)  which  is  made  emphatic  (Jn  146).  The 
first  call  is  to  repentance  (Mk  l15).  This  is  the 
first  thing  commanded,  for  it  is  the  first  possible 
active  effort  of  the  man  co-operating  with  the  con- 
stant effort  of  God — without  whom  he  could  neither 
will  nor  act  aright— in  his  own  salvation.  It  is 
the  first  active  human  preliminary  to  a  conscious 
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Christian  experience.  It  is  a  radical  change  of 
mind  (neravotu),  involving  a  radical  change  of  front 
(4iri<rTpt(pw).  The  response  of  the  will  to  revealed 
duty  is  the  '  Yea '  or  '  Nay '  to  God's  call.  With 
the  '  Yea '  his  eyes  open,  and  he  gets  new  vision. 
Sin  can  shut  out  even  the  sight  of  God  and  blind 
the  soul  to  the  difference  between  good  and  evil 
(Mt  1224).  Purity  of  intent  and  purpose  cleanses 
the  lens  of  the  intellectual  telescope  so  that  one 
can  see  God  ;  and  when  one  sees  God,  many  other 
things  previously  obscured  become  visible  (Jn  429 

540). 

Saving  faith,  according  to  the  Gospels,  centres 
in  Christ.  It  is  not  faith  in  one's  self  or  in  one's 
own  salvation,  present,  past,  or  future  ;  it  is  a  loyal 
surrender  to  Him  who  represents  the  soul's  highest 
ideal  of  right,  as  Lord.  Having  accepted  Him  as 
Lord,  the  soul  then  finds  Him  to  be  Saviour  (Jn 
523.  24)_  jn  t)ie  Synoptics  the  words  ttIo-tis,  irio-Tetiu) 
do  not  mean  as  much  as  with  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
because  the  words  '  Christ '  and  '  Saviour '  did  not 
mean  as  much  ;  but  in  every  case  the  surrender  is 
to  Jesus  up  to  the  level  of  all  the  light  received. 
Whosoever  '  wills  to  do  his  will '  shall  know  at  least 
this,  that  Jesus  can  be  trusted  (717,  cf.  9s6).  The 
testimonies  to  conscious  personal  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  supreme  standard  of  right  and  the 
never-failing  and  ever-present  Helper  of  all  sin-sick 
souls,  fill  every  page  of  the  NT.  The  result  of  the 
exercise  of  faith  is  not  infrequently  a  change  of 
opinion  and  judgment ;  it  is  always  a  change  of 
affection  and  volitional  relation  to  God.  The  man's 
whole  nature  changes.  Jn.  states  this  by  the 
strongest  possible  figure — that  of  a  second  birth 
(310) ;  but  the  Synoptics  hint  prophetically  at  the 
same  thing.  The  man  must  make  a  new  beginning, 
as  radical  as  if  he  had  become  a  child  again  (Mt  545 
183,  cf.  Mk  1015).  A  new  seed  of  personality  must 
be  planted  within  him  (Lk  84"15  1721).  There  must 
be  a  change  of  the  life  passion  (Mt  625  1039).  New- 
born thoughts  and  feelings  and  powers  must  de- 
velop until  the  vital  functions  are  practically 
reversed  (Mk  835  1230-  s5,  Mt  53"10  16-5,  Lk  1735). 

St.  Paul  constantly  dwells  upon  this.  The  new  life  which 
one  consciously  obtains  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  likened 
to  that  which  would  be  needed  in  quickening  a  corpse  or 
bringing  about  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  (1  Co  1522,  Col  213, 
Eph  25).  The  man  obtains  a  new  self,  as  if  he  had  been  re- 
created (2  Co  51?).  Christ  has  started  a  new  race,  as  truly  as 
did  Adam  (1  Co  1522.  *>),  and  the  result  is  a  new  manhood,  a  new 
humanity  (rov  xacivov  [to*  viov]  ocvSpurov,  Eph  424,  Col  310),  governed 
by  a  new  law  of  life. 

All  the  Gospel  writers  mention,  though  incident- 
ally or  prophetically,  the  liberty  and  the  new 
strength  and  courage  to  will  and  to  do  the  right 
which  come  with  trust  in  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  new 
and  glad  sense  of  love  for  both  man  and  God  (e.g. 
Mk  1230-  31,  Mt  ll30  25w,  Lk  632  ll21- 22,  Jn  8s6).  One 
is  not  merely  conscious  of  his  own  sincerity  ;  he 
can  testify  that  a  Father's  welcome  has  been  given 
him,  and  that  Christ  has  'manifested'  Himself  to 
him  (Lk  1520,  Jn  1421).  Perhaps  the  Gospel  doctrine 
most  fully  developed  in  the  later  writings  of  the 
NT  is  that  of  spiritual  unity  with  Christ,  through 
self-surrender  to  become  one  with  Him.  This  doc- 
trine is  found  in  germ  in  every  Gospel,  but  comes 
to  complete  flower  in  the  profound  teachings  of  St. 
John.  Unity  with  Christ  does  not,  however,  mean 
identity.  The  disciple  may  be  perfectly  like  his 
Lord,  but  magnitudes  differ.  The  best  experience 
lias  in  it  a  good  hope  of  a  better  experience.  Unity 
with  the  Divine  does  not  make  man  a  god,  but 
splendidly  and  fully  human.     The  Ego  not  only 

/Mfi,1SafKVvije?,it  turns  t0  God>  bufc  finds  itself 
Mt  lo»  15"-  »  Lk  15'«-  ").  Progress  is  now  poss- 
ible lhe  man  can  now  'win'  his  own  soul  (Lk 
21  ).  Jesus  lifts  life  out  of  the  'tragedy  of  the 
commonplace'  by  offering  to  it  a  perfect  ideal  and 
the  highest  possible  impulse  to  reach  it.      This 


guarantees  never  -  ending  development.  He  who 
takes  the  Perfect  for  his  ideal,  and  strives  for  an 
experience  to  match  his  vision,  must  have  grace 
and  more  grace,  life  and  more  life  (Jn  l16  1010). 

Literature.  —  See  Biblical  Theologies  for  main  discussion. 
Among  best  recent  books  on  validity  of  knowledge  given  by 
experience :  Bowne,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Metaphysics.  On 
content  of  Christian  consciousness :  Starbuck,  Psychology  of 
Religion ;  Coe,  Spiritual  Life ;  Hall,  Adolescence  (vol.  ii.) ; 
James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.  On  content  of  con- 
sciousness of  a  pious  non-Christian :  art.  by  present  writer  in 
Meth.  Rev.,  Sixth  Series,  vol.  xxiv.  Best  popular  works  on 
religious  experience :  Black,  Chr.  Consciousness ;  Newbolt, 
Gospel  of  Experience  ;  Granger,  Soul  of  a  Christian  ;  Forrest, 
Christ  of  History  and  Experience ;  Everett,  Psychologic  Ele- 
ments of  Religious  Faith ;  Dale,  Living  Christ ;  Clifford,  Chr. 
Certainties ;  Hall,  Universal  Elements  of  Christian  Religion, 
and  Chr.  Belief  interpreted  by  Chr.  Experience ;  Stearns,  Evi- 
dence of  Chr.  Experience.  CAMDEN  M.  COBERN. 

RENDING  OP  GARMENTS.— The  practice  of 
signifying  grief  by  tearing  the  clothes.  There 
were  four  occasions  on  which  rending  of  garments 
was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  Law:  (1)  death;  (2) 
the  apostasy  of  a  member  of  the  family ;  (3)  the 
destruction,  during  persecution,  of  a  copy  of  the 
Law ;  (4)  blasphemy.  In  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  family  becoming  apostate  the  clothes  were 
rent  as  for  his  death,  and  the  mourners  sat  for  one 
hour  on  the  ground  and  ate  bread  and  ashes.  The 
njmp  rroSn  (Laws  of  Rending)  are  very  minute,  and 
embrace  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  rules.  For  the 
dead  the  rending  was  to  be  performed  just  before 
the  body  was  finally  hid  from  view,  and  it  was  to 
be  done  standing.  Both  sexes  were  ordered  to 
rend  the  clothes  '  to  the  heart,'  i.e.  to  the  skin,  but 
in  supposed  obedience  to  Jl  213  it  was  to  be  '  no 
farther  than  the  navel. '  For  father  or  mother  all  the 
garments  were  rent  till  the  breast  was  exposed,  but 
a  woman  was  enjoined  to  rend  her  under  garment  in 
private,  and  to  wear  it  reversed.  This  was  for  the 
sake  of  decorum,  and  the  outer  garment  was  then 
rent  in  public  without  her  skin  being  exposed.  For 
other  relations  (brothers  and  sisters)  the  outer  gar- 
ment only  was  rent.  For  father  and  mother  the 
rent  was  over  the  heart,  but  in  the  case  of  others 
on  the  right  side.  The  rent  garment  was  worn  for 
thirty  days.  The  rent  was  ordered  to  be  of  the 
size  of  a  fist  (nsa).  It  was  not  to  be  repaired  in 
the  case  of  mourning  for  parents  till  the  time  of 
mourning  was  past,  but  for  others  it  might  be 
loosely  drawn  together,  leaving  a  ragged  tear,  after 
seven  days,  and  properly  repaired  after  thirty  days. 
A  woman,  however,  might  in  all  cases  repair  after 
seven  days.  The  rending  of  clothes  was  not  to  take 
place  on  the  Sabbath,  but  if  it  were  done  on  that 
day  in  excess  of  grief,  it  was  excusable  on  account 
of  the  piety  it  betokened.  No  rending  of  garments 
was  obligatory  unless  news  of  the  death  were  re- 
ceived within  thirty  days,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  parents. 

The  action  of  Caiaphas  (Mt  2665,  Mk  1463)  is  an 
instance  of  the  rending  of  garments  for  blasphemy. 
In  this  case  the  high  priest  was  enjoined  to  rend 
'  both  his  outer  and  his  inner  garments  with  a  rent 
that  could  never  be  repaired. ' 

Literature. — Edersheim,  LT;  Mackie,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Bible  Lands;  Thomson,  LB;  art.  'Mourning'  in  Hastings' 
db.  w.  H.  KANKINE. 

RENUNCIATION.— Ideas  of  renunciation  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads  :  (1)  renunciation  of  what  is  sinful,  (2)  sur- 
render of  worldly  possessions,  (3)  special  self- 
abnegation.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  draw  clear 
lines  of  demarcation,  but  these  divisions  are  never- 
theless distinct.  The  cares  of  this  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  and  the  lusts  of  other  things 
(Mk  418),  that  check  the  life  of  the  soul  as  weeds 
choke  the  growth  of  the  grain,  may  be  said  to 
indicate  them  in  the  reverse  order. 
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1.  Sin,  of  course,  is  to  be  renounced  without 
qualification  or  compromise  ;  and  whatsoever  leads 
to  sin.  The  '  thou  shalt  not '  of  the  Decalogue  is 
carried  into  the  inner  sphere  with  an  extent  and 
thoroughness  «f  application  not  known  to  the  law- 
givers of  the  world.  '  We  have  renounced,'  says 
St.  Paul,  '  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty'  (2  Co 
4-).  But  Christ's  commands  go  farther.  '  If  thy 
right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out '  (Mt  5-9- 30  188- a). 
These  laws  require  not  only  the  renunciation  of 
whatever  desire,  impulse,  aim,  or  intention  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  but  also  of  things  inno- 
cent that  might  tend  to  '  lead  into  temptation ' ; 
the  renunciation  of  that  trebly  manifested  evil 
(1  Jn  216)  by  which  the  world  is  placed  in  antago- 
nism to  the  Father. 

2.  Renunciation  in  its  bearing  on  temporal  poss- 
essions is  expounded  in  the  address  that  followed 
the  rebuke  of  covetousness  (Lk  1213"34,  Mt  6la-34). 
Here  Jesus  emphasizes  the  distinction  of  the  in- 
ward and  the  outward,  the  primary  and  the  sub- 
ordinate, the  essential  and  the  accidental.  The 
life  is  a  far  greater  thing  than  the  material  means 
of  sustenance,  the  body  by  which  we  live  is  much 
more  important  than  its  protecting  garment.  '  A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth.'  If  what  is  primary 
and  essential  is  made  secure,  what  is  secondary 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  error  of 
the  Gentiles  is  that  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
secoiTdary  and  neglect  the  fundamental.  Men 
feed  the  outward  life  and  starve  the  soul,  or  they 
adorn  the  body  and  disregard  its  real  dignity.  They 
store  up  wealth,  but  are  not  '  rich  toward  God.' 
But  '  treasure  in  heaven '  is  the  true  riches.  The 
spiritual  is  supreme.  Our  prayer  should  be  for 
'  daily  bread '  or  the  satisfaction  of  necessary  re- 
quirements. We  should  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  assurance  that  temporal  matters  will  find 
adjustment  according  to  providential  law. 

3.  Special  self-abnegation  has  its  clearest  state- 
ment in  Mt  1912.  Whether  that  passage  is  literal 
or  figurative  is  immaterial.  The  value  is  in  the 
principle.  The  duty  of  abandoning  good  may  be  laid 
on  men  of  hesitating  disposition  who  need  to  be  un- 
trammelled, or  on  special  ministers  such  as  the  dis- 
ciples, who  forsook  all  and  followed  their  Master 
that  they  might  give  undivided  effort  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  things  surrendered 
may  be  possessions,  kindred,  or  even  life  (Lk  1829). 
An  important  lesson  on  the  subject  is  found  in  the 
interview  of  the  rich  ruler  with  Jesus  (Lk  1818 
etc.).  This  man  was  outwardly  perfect,  yet  con- 
scious of  imperfection.  He  had  rank,  position, 
wealth,  manners,  and  he  had  kept  the  Law. 
Jesus  called  on  him  to  surrender  his  property  and 
become  a  disciple.  The  first  reflexion  here  is  that 
formal  is  not  real  excellence ;  that  not  the  out- 
ward life  only,  but  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
are  to  be  judged.  Hence  it  is  that  not  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Law,  but  the  righteousness  by  faith 
is  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  With  this  youth 
nay  be  contrasted  his  contemporary  St.  Paul,  who 
attained  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher  life  counted  all  things  but  loss.  The 
second  reflexion  (which  is  virtually  the  same)  is 
the  ethical  principle  that  benevolence  precedes 
prudence,  that  the  cause  of  the  community  is 
prior  to  that  of  the  individual.  The  command  to 
'  sell  .  .  and  give  to  the  poor '  was  the  form 
adapted  to  the  individual  case  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  renunciation  was  expressed  in  the  shape  of 
social  duty.  In  a  religion  which  begins  with  the 
requirement  of  repentance  and  renovation  of  life, 
and  which  in  all  aspects  exalts  the  spiritual,  subordi- 
nating the  temporal  and  earthly,  nothing  is  more 
fitting  than  the  childlike  spirit  ;  the  graces  of 
humility,  meekness,  and  gentleness  belong  to  the 
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new  conception  of  the  beautiful ;  while  the  strain 
of  public  duty  requires  the  propelling  motive  of 
philanthropy  and  the  ready  acceptance  of  self- 
sacrifice.  But  renunciation  is  not  without  reward. 
The  individual  is  one  in  a  large  family  of  brethren, 
and  his  own  good  is  promoted  by  the  health  of 
the  community.  He  who  subordinates  the  self- 
regarding  virtues  to  the  altruistic,  who  abandons 
rights  and  possessions  while  he  cherishes  the  love 
of  God  and  of  man,  will  find  even  in  this  life 
'manifold  more.'  Sharing  the  life  of  others,  he 
will  receive  from  them  more  than  he  gives.  By 
the  frustration  of  false  developments  the  basis  of 
his  personal  life  is  strengthened  ;  and  by  fellow- 
ship and  service  his  life  becomes  richer,  nobler, 
more  blessed.  Thus  is  realized  the  paradox  (Mk 
835)  that  the  Christian  loses  his  life  to  save  it. 
The  dethronement  of  self  is  the  beginning  of 
moral  victory  and  power.  The  path  of  renounce- 
ment leads  to  spiritual  wealth. 

These  principles  derive  strength  from  a  study 
of  Christ's  own  life.  The  Son  of  Man  had  no 
possessions,  no  fixed  abode.  He  toiled  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering.  The  project  of  kingship  He 
recognized  as  the  temptation  of  Satan.  He  saved 
others — He  could  not  save  Himself.  The  model 
life  was  at  all  points  a  life  of  renunciation  ;  a  life, 
too,  of  uncomplaining  endurance  of  wrong.  But 
from  the  date  when  the  cross  came  distinctly  into 
view,  renunciation  was  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  membership  in  His  community.  '  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross'  (Mt  1624  etc.).  Victory 
through  cross-bearing,  life  through  death,  became 
the  final  maxims  of  duty.  And  the  disciples  were 
required  at  once  to  behold  the  career  of  their 
Master,  and  to  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  similar 
experience.  The  principle  of  renunciation  took 
the  form  of  a  courageous  facing  of  difficulties,  a 
steadfast  endurance  of  ills,  a  heroic  encountering 
of  persecution,  and  a  submission  even  unto  death. 
Perhaps  the  typical  Christian  is  St.  Paul.  To  him 
crucifixion  is  the  image  of  his  relation  to  estab- 
lished society.  '  The  world  is  crucified  to  me  and 
I  to  the  world '  (Gal  614).  For  Christians  in  general 
his  language  is  more  restricted  but  not  substanti- 
ally different :  '  they  that  are  Christ's  have  cruci- 
fied the  flesh '  (Gal  524).  But,  nevertheless,  his 
tones  are  triumphant :  '  all  things  are  yours '  (1  Co 
322).  The  cross  is  the  centre  of  history,  and  cross- 
bearing  is  the  soul  of  virtue  ;  and  the  afflicted  are 
'  more  than  conquerors '  (Ro  837). 

The  law  of  Renunciation  has  been  repeatedly 
restated  in  modern  literature.  '  Die  and  re-exist ' 
was  a  maxim  of  Goethe.  Self-renouncement  was 
expounded  by  Matthew  Arnold  (Lit.  and  Dogma) 
as  the  secret  of  Jesus.  '  Die  to  live '  is  a  principle 
of  Hegelianism.  This  latter  axiom  has  been  ex- 
pounded by  Dr.  E.  Caird  (Hegel,  ad  fin.  ;  Evolution 
of  Religion,  ii.  6-8)  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  universal  ethic.  According  to  this  authority, 
it  is  a  law  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural,  that  self-realization 
is  to  be  attained  by  self-sacrifice.  The  theorem 
'die  to  live'  involves  on  the  one  hand  absolute 
surrender  of  self  and  of  every  good  to  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  on  the  other  hand  restoration  in 
another  form  through  the  possession  of  an  enlarged 
life  filled  with  deeper  and  wider  interests.  The 
sacrifice  of  selfishness  proves  the  birth  of  the  true 
self,  the  individual  deriving  from  the  universal  the 
good  for  which  it  exists.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
no  accidental  phenomenon,  but  the  highest  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  in  conflict  with  the  world's  evil. 
The  surrender  of  a  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  cause 
tends  to  give  a  universal  value  to  the  life  so  sacri- 
ficed. This,  of  course,  does  not  differentiate  the 
death  of  Christ  from  ordinary  martyrdom  ;  but  we 
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may  agree  with  Caircl  that  paramount  moral  doc- 
trine must  accord  both  with  the  lessons  of  history 
and  with  the  highest  reason  of  a  universal  spiritual 
philosophy.  By  such  tests  we  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  renunciation,  and  arrive  at  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  Divine  intuition  of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  side,  the  reverse  doctrine,  that  self- 
assertion  is  the  essence  of  sin,  has  been  rightly 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  moral 
sphere.  The  term  so  used  includes  the  exaltation 
of  the  lower  nature  over  the  higher,  and  the  placing 
of  the  individual  or  particular  before  the  social  or 
universal.  This  principle  denies  equality  of  right, 
repudiates  the  primary  law  of  love,  and  treats  with 
scorr.  the  consciences  of  men.  Its  essential  mani- 
festation is  in  the  lust  of  power  and  pride  of  life, 
though  every  other  selfish  gratification  may  be 
included.  In  mediaeval  ideas  pride  held  the  dark 
pre-eminence,  and  conceptions  of  Satan  were  formed 
therefrom.  But  in  modern  times,  and  especially 
since  Milton,  the  historic  view  is  modified.  In  the 
career  of  the  master-fiend  whose  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  evil  (as  that  career  is  in  Paradise  Lost 
portrayed  for  all  time)  it  is  'pride  and,  worse, 
ambition'  that  rule.  True  it  is  that  down  the 
Christian  ages,  and  even  within  the  Church,  self- 
assertion  has  been  as  prominent  (though  not  so 
abundant)  as  self-denial.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  where  such  egotism  has  flourished  spiritual 
life  has  died.     See,  further,  art.  Selfishness. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Soil-Surrender'  ;  Newman 
Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  372  ff. ;  Milller,  Christian  Doct.  of 
Sin,  ii.  362ff.  ;  Channing,  Complete  Works  [ed.  18s4],  p.  259 ff.'; 
W.  Archer  Butler,  Serm.  i.  27 ;  A.  Kempis,  Imit.  of  Christ ; 
George  Eliot,  Millonthe  Floss,  ch.  iv.  bk.  3  ;  G.  Macdonald,  The 
Reliaious  Sense  in  its  Scientific  Aspect  (1903),  79  ;  J.  Strachan, 
Heb.  Ideals  (1902),  48.  R.    SCOTT. 

**REPENTANCE.— In  Christ's  own  life  repentance 
has  no  place.  The  four  Gospels  contain  no  ex- 
pression, direct  or  incidental,  of  any  feeling  of 
penitence  or  of  regret  for  anything  He  ever  did 
or  left  undone,  for  anything  He  ever  said  or  left 
unsaid.  He  never  prays  for  forgiveness.  He 
never  knows  of  a  time  when  He  was  not  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  God ;  He  never  speaks  of 
coining  into  peace  and  harmony  with  God. 
Though  He  teaches  insistently  that  all  others 
must  repent  and  become  sons,  and  even  then  must 
pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  yet  He 
Himself  knows  nothing  but  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
His  Heavenly  Father,  and  He  never  loses  by  any 
act  the  consciousness  of  the  Father's  approval. 
See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

1.  Christ's  teaching  on  repentance. — In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  the  fundamental  category  was 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (/WiXeta  rod  0eoO),  i.e.  the 
spiritual  rule  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  man  or  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  This  pa<riKeta  simply  means 
God's  authority  established,  God  exercising  His 
will  and  having  His  way,  whether  it  be  in  a  single 
human  soul,  or  in  a  Church,  or  in  a  Christian 
community  (as  in  the  primitive  Church  of  Pente- 
cost), or  in  the  Church  universal,  or  in  the  world. 
God's  Kingdom  has  come,  that  is,  His  rule  is 
established,  when  and  where  His  will  is  done  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  done  'in  heaven,'  that  is, 
ideally,  whether  that  be  in  a  single  heart  or  'on 
(the  whole)  earth.' 

This  enables  us  to  understand  why  Jesus  has  so 
much  to  say  about  righteousness.  Righteousness 
was  another  name  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  will  of 
God ;  it  was  doing  what  God  wanted  done  ;  it  was 
the  realizing  of  the  rule  of  God.  Hence  men  were 
called  on  to  repent  and  become  righteous.  Re- 
pentance, as  conceived  and  taught  by  Jesus,  meant 
a  change  of  the  whole  life,  so  as  to  subject  it  and 
to  conform  it  to  God,  a  radical  and  complete 
revolution    of    one's   view   of    God    and    attitude 
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toward  God.  This  meant  a  change  of  the  whole 
of  life  in  its  inlook  as  well  as  in  its  outlook  ;  a 
change,  in  short,  of  one's  self,  motives,  aims, 
pursuits. 

Jesus'  primary  thought  was  of  a  change  to. 
For  His  starting-point  was  God.  Hence  the 
burden  of  His  message  was  God  and  righteousness. 
But  this  implies  that  there  was  something  to 
change  from.  Men  were  to  free  their  mind  from 
one  thing  and  to  fix  it  on  another.  They  were  to 
exchange  one  habitual,  fixed  state  of  mind  for 
another — for  its  opposite,  namely,  for  one  that 
recognized,  preferred,  hungered  after  and  sought 
for  righteousness  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
God,  as  the  realization  of  the  rule  (Kingdom) 
of  God. 

What  was  it  then  that  they  were  to  change 
from  ?  Naturally  it  was  from  that  which  was  the 
opposite  of  righteousness,  that  which  refuses  the 
rule  of  God  and  excludes  Him  from  life.  In  other 
words,  it  was  from  sin.  In  turning  to  God  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  turn  from 
that  which  is  opposed  to  God,  from  that  state  of 
mind  which  loves,  enjoys,  chooses  sin  ;  which  is 
permeated  and  dominated  by  sin,  and  which  brings 
about  the  inevitable  consequence  of  living  in  the 
practice  of  sin.  So  that,  while  Jesus  had  much  to 
say  about  righteousness,  He  had  much  to  say,  and 
inevitably,  about  sin.  We  are  now  better  prepared 
to  understand  what  He  meant  when  He  called  on 
people  to  repent.  Popularly,  repentance  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  sense  of  regret  and  self-abasement 
looking  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  wrong-doings  of 
the  past.  This  is  one  part  of  repentance,  but  it  is 
the  least  part.  Sin  lies  deeper  than  the  act.  It  is 
in  the  unrenewed,  perverse  nature  behind  the  act. 
So  repentance  goes  deeper  than  the  act.  Sin  has 
its  root  in  the  inherent  condition  of  man's  nature  ; 
repentance  contemplates  a  change  in  this  con- 
dition. And  until  this  change  is  effected,  sin 
will  inevitably  continue  to  rule.  Repentance 
then,  while  it  is  a  sense  of  regret  and  sorrow  for 
the  wrong-doings  of  the  past,  is  far  more.  It  is  an 
agonizing  desire,  leading  to  an  agonizing  and  per- 
sistent effort,  to  realize  such  a  radical  change  in 
the  state  of  the  mind  as  will  secure  and  ensure 
against  wrong-doing  in  the  future.  Born  of  a 
realization,  more  or  less  clear  and  pungent,  of  our 
natural  sinward  tendency  and  of  our  hopeless  in- 
ability to  correct  it  or  control  it,  it  impels  us  to 
desire  above  all  things  and  to  seek  before  all  things 
that  change  of  mind  and  moral  condition  which 
will  not  only  lead  us  to  choose  righteousness,  but 
also  enable  us  triumphantly  to  realize  righteous- 
ness. Repentance  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  very  word  goes  to  the  root  of  it.  For  what  is 
/xerdvoia  but  a  'change  of  mind'  ?  That  this  was 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  thought  and  intent 
of  Jesus,  the  whole  drift  of  His  teaching  implies. 
But  it  is  specifically  shown  in  those  sayings  of  His 
which  reveal  His  view  of  the  inherent  sinfulness  of 
human  nature:  'If  ye  being  evil'  (irovrjpoi  fores, 
Mt  711)  ;  '  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  (ov  Sivarai,  v.18) 
bring  forth  good  fruit '  ;  and  that  terse  statement  of 
the  whole  situation  which  in  one  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence sums  up  all  that  St.  Paul  says  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  of  Romans:  'That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (Jn  36).  It  is  what  St.  Paul 
calls  '  the  mind  of  the  flesh,'  and  as  good  as  calls 
the  mind  of  sin  (see  Ro  717-20). 

Repentance,  as  used  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
covers,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  process  of  turning 
from  sin  to  God  (as  in  Lk  24«>.  So  that  in  (he 
broad,  comprehensive  sense  of  the  Synoptics,  it 
includes  faith,  which  is  a  part  of  the  process,  the 
last  step  of  it.  It  is  so  used  also  in  the  discourses 
of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts.     There 
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the  comprehensive  condition  of  admission  to  the 
brotherhood  of  believers  and  of  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  Spirit  is  repentance  (Ac  238  319  581). 
Faith  is  not  mentioned,  though,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  included. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
There  faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation  (Jn 
315. 16. 36)  _  But  while  repentance  is  not  specifically 
mentioned,  it  is  included  in  the  notion  of  faith. 
Faith  is  the  trustful  commitment  of  one's  self  to 
God  for  forgiveness  of  sin  and  deliverance  from 
sin  ;  but  it  is  psychologically  impossible  to  commit 
one's  self  thus  to  God  without  renouncing  and 
turning  away  from  all  that  is  contrary  to  God. 
And  this  impossibility  is  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  For  they 
clearly  set  forth  the  moral  conditionality  of  faith. 
A  man  cannot  exercise  faith  whose  heart  is  not 
right,  whose  moral  condition  and  attitude  of  will 
are  opposed  to  the  right  (544).  And  this  moral  con- 
ditionality of  faith  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
repentance,  in  its  narrower  sense.  Faith  is  the 
condition  of  entrance  into  the  experience  of  salva- 
tion, the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  ;  but  repentance 
is  the  psychological  and  moral  condition  of  faith. 
As  eternal  life  is  unattainable  without  faith,  faith 
is  unattainable  without  repentance. 

But  Jesus  was  a  preacher,  not  a  theologian. 
Consequently  His  call  to  repentance  is,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  form  of  those  exquisite  parables  that  speak 
to  the  heart.  Such  is  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  (Lk  lb9-14),  and  that  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son  (1511-24).  The  latter  of  these  is  the 
truest,  the  humanest,  and  the  tenderest  picture 
of  repentance  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  The  essen- 
tial elements,  in  the  repentance  of  the  Prodigal  are 

(1)  a  realization  of  his  desperate  condition  :  '  He 
came  to  himself '  ;  (2)  a  definite  mental  determina- 
tion to  reverse  his  course  and  retrace  his  steps  at 
any  risk  :  '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father '  ; 
(3)  the  decisive  act  of  breaking  away  from,  his 
surroundings  and  going  straight  into  the  presence 
of  his  much  wronged  father  :  'He  arose  and  came 
to  his  father  '  ;  (4)  his  absolute,  abject,  self-effacing 
humility  :  '  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  a  son 
of  thine;  make  me  as  a  servant'  ;  (5)  his  open, 
outspoken,  unreserved,  unqualified  confession  :  '  I 
have  sinned  to  the  very  heaven,  and  my  sin  is 
against  thee,  O  thou  best  of  fathers.' 

2.  How  Christ  leads  men  to  repentance. —  If 
repentance  means  what  we  have  seen,  namely,  the 
change  from  the  self-centred  life  to  the  God-centred 
life,  then  Jesus  is  the  author  and  inspiration  of 
repentance.  No  other  was  ever  able  to  reach 
down  deep  enough  into  human  nature  to  effect 
this  change.  And  He  does  it  (1)  by  means  of  the 
revelation  which  He  gives  of  the  beauty  and 
blessedness  of  righteousness  in  contrast  with  the 
ugliness  and  wretchedness  of  sin.  This  revelation 
makes  one  '  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. ' 

(2)  By  means  of  the  revelation  which  He  has  given 
of  God  and  the  Fatherly  compassion  of  God  toward 
alienated  and  sinning  men.  (3)  By  means  of  the  sur- 
passing and  compelling  exhibition  of  His  own  love 
in  renouncing  self  and  enduring  such  suffering  as 
He  did  for  the  reconciliation  and  redemption  of 
men.  (4)  By  working  in  man  through  His  Spirit 
that  sorrow  for  sin  and  hatred  of  sin  which  lead 
men  to  renounce  it  and  to  turn  away  from  it,  seek- 
ing forgiveness  and  deliverance.  (5)  By  holding  out 
to  men  and  giving  to  men  the  power  to  forsake  sin 
and  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  sin.  (0)  Through 
the  convincing  effect  of  examples  of  that  moral 
transformation  which  He  is  continually  working 
in  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  In 
short,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  past  and 
the  Christendom  of  the  present  both  form  a  solid 
commentary  of  fact  on  the  pregnant  and  potent 


words  of  St.  Peter :  'Him  hath  God  exalted  as 
Prince  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  for- 
giveness of  sins'  (Ac  531). 

Literature. — Bruce,  Kin  gdom  of  God  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jesus;  Stevens,  Theology  of  NT  \  Beyschlag,  NT  Theology; 
Alexander,  Son  of  Man ;  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ ;  Stapfer,  Jesus 
Christ  before  His  Ministry ;  Hastings'  1)B,  art. '  Repentance  ' ; 
Brings,  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus;  de  Witt  Hyde,  Jesus'  Way 
(1903),  55 ;  Gilbert,  Revelation  of  Jesus  (1899),  62  ;  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus  (1904),  68 ;  J.  Watson,  Doctrines  of 
Grace  (1900),  25 ;  J.  Denney,  '  Three  Motives  to  Repentance '  in 
Exp.  4th  Ser.  vii.  (1893)232;  C.  G.  Monteflore,  '  Rabbinic  Con- 
ceptions of  Repentance '  in  JQB  xvi.  (1903)  209  ;  P.  J.  Maclagan, 
The  Gospel  View  (1906),  71 ;  H.  Black,  Edinburgh  Sermons 
(1906),  89.  GROSS  ALEXANDER. 

REPETITIONS.— The  word  'repetitions '  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  only  in  the  phrase  '  vain  repeti- 
tions'  in  Mt  67  '  When  ye  pray  (RV  'in  praying'), 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  (RV  'the 
Gentiles ')  do  :  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking.'  The  original 
word  {jiaTTakoytw,  written  by  modern  scholars  with 
a  in  the  second  syllable,  after  KB)  seems  to  be  un- 
known to  classical  Greek,  occurring  only  in  the 
comment  of  Simplicius  on  Epictetus  (c.  530  a.  d.), 
and  in  Christian  literature  influenced  by  the  Gospels. 

Its  origin  has  been  explained  in  three  ways  :  (1)  as  a  word 
related  to  /Sai-rapi^co,  and  derived  from  Battus  (Barro?),  the 
name  of  a  Libyan  stammerer  said  to  be  associated  with  the 
early  history  of  Cyrene,  or  a  wordy  poet ;  (2)  as  an  onomatopoetic 
word  imitating  the  utterance  of  a  stammerer  (Grimm,  H.  Holtz- 
mann,  Meyer) ;  (3)  as  a  hybrid  composed  of  a  Semitic  element— 
Neo-Hebrew  batnl,  Aram,  betal,  '  to  be  idle,'  '  vain,'  '  worthless,' 
represented  in  modern  Arabic  by  battal,  a  term  of  contempt, 
ExpTxW.  60,  and  Aoyew.  The  last  derivation,  which  may  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Syriac  translators  (Syrsin 
and  Pal.  Lect.),  has  the  powerful  support  of  Blass  (Expfxn. 
60),  and  apparently  ..of  Zahn.  It  is  not  wholly  new,  for  some 
earlier  scholars  regarded  the  word  as  a  hybrid,  but  found  a 
different  Semitic  element.  Zahn  suggests  that  it  was  coined  by 
Greek-speaking  Semites,  who,  in  writing  the  word  with  tt, 
thought  of  /3aTTapi'£u>,  and  wished  to  connect  their  new  formation . 
with  it.  This  ingenious  explanation  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
but  may  be  safely  pronounced  more  probable  than  the  first,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  second. 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  or  at  least  part  of  the 
meaning,  is  suggested  by  iro\v\oyla  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse.  What  our  Lord  condemns  is 
clearly  verbosity,  the  unthinking  use  of  many 
words,  and  perhaps  also  the  formal,  careless  use  of 
expressions  which  are  in  themselves  appropriate. 
The  reference  to  Gentile  errors  in  this  respect  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  cry  of  the  priests  of  Baal  on 
Carmel  (1  K  18-6),  and  the  shout  of  the  Ephesian 
mob,  kept  up  for  more  than  an  hour  (Ac  ID*4). 
Additional  illustrations  are  supplied  by  Hindu 
practice  (Ward,  cited  by  Rosenmiiller,  Da*  alte  unci 
neve  Morgenland,  v.  38  f.)  and  Tibetan  Buddhism 
(Rhys  David,  Buddhism,  209  f.).  For  an  Egyptian 
condemnation  of  the  practice  see  ExpT  iv.  537. 
That  the  later  Jews  were  liable  to  wordiness  in 
prayer  might  be  inferred  from  the  Lord's  warn- 
ings, and  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  a  number  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Talmud.  It  is  noted  with  approval 
(lierakh.  o2b)  that  the  righteous  of  an  earlier  age 
used  to  devote  three  hours  a  day  to  prayer  and  six 
hours  to  waiting,  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after 
each  hour  of  prayer.  R.  Meir  (of  2nd  cent,  a.d.)  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  a  man  ought  to  utter  a 
hundred  benedictions  in  a  day  (Menahoth,  436). 
R.  .Shimeon  ben  Nathanael,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
R.  Jochanan  ben  Zakai,  warned  his  hearers  against 
formalism  :  '  When  thou  prayest,  make  not  thy 
prayer  an  ordinance,  but  an  entreaty  before  God ' 
('Aboth,  ii.  17,  ed.  Taylor).  The  threefold  repeti- 
tion of  the  '  Eighteen  Blessings,'  a  custom  the  germ 
of  which  may  have  begun  to  develop  in  our  Lord's 
day,  was  of  itself  calculated  to  encourage  formal 
repetition.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  recognized  the 
peril  and  tried  to  check  the  tendency.  An  instance 
of  verbosity  which  elicited  a  rebuke  from  a  Rabbi 
is  given  in  Berakh.  336,  'O  God,  great,  mighty, 
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awful,  glorious,  strong,  terrible,'  etc.  Vain  repeti- 
tions are  still  in  favour  in  the  East,  in  Islam  and 
its  sects  (Kobinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine2, 
pp.  48,  51  f.;  John  P.  Brown,  Dervishes,  p.  57). 

Literature.— Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see  Wet- 
stein  and  Zahn  on  Mt  6' ;  Bischoff ,  Jesus  und  die  Rabbinen, 

1905,  p.  7i.  W.  Taylor  Smith. 

REPOSE.  —  1.  It  seems  superfluous  to  labour 
(e.g.  as  Liddon,  Bampton  Lecture,  p.  20 ;  Edersheim, 
LT  i.  599  f.)  the  point  that  Jesus  needed  repose, 
bodily  rest,  relaxation,  as  witnessing  to  His  real 
human  nature.  This  feature  of  His  experience, 
along  with  others,  appears  as  a  quite  simple  and 
natural  thing  in  the  picture  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  as  presented  by  the  primitive  Evan- 
gelical tradition.  The  Synoptics  repeatedly  speak 
of  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  Jesus  in  the 
course  of  His  work.  The  brief  story  is  full  of 
movement,  press,  and  popular  excitement.  With- 
drawal from  time  to  time  for  rest  and  prayer  was 
simply  imperative.  Mark  conspicuously  calls  at- 
tention (as  in  631  Sevre  .  K.  avairavaaade  6\iyov) 
to  the  various  occasions  when  Jesus  sought  escape 
and  relief  from  the  crush.  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
too,  for  all  its  peculiar  portrayal  of  Jesus,  accords 
with  the  Synoptics  in  this  description  of  His 
ministry :  see  especially  the  mention  of  popular 
excitement  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  in  chs.  6. 
7  and  10.  Nor  must  we  overlook  in  another  con- 
nexion the  homely  picture  of  Jesus  resting,  tired 
out  with  His  journey,  given  in  Jn  46.  This  in  a 
way  matches  the  memorable  picture  found  in  the 
threefold  Synoptic  narrative,  in  which  the  Master 
beats  a  speedy  retreat  after  one  busy  and  exhaust- 
ing day,  and  sleeps  like  a  child  through  the  storm 
(Mk  435"38  ||).  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  undoubtedly  Jesus  sought  by  such  with- 
drawals from  public  life  not  only  repose  and  relief, 
but  also  opportunities  for  the  special  instruction 
of  the  Twelve.  As  particular  instances  of  this, 
Mk  313  and  724"37  may  be  cited  (see  Bruce,  art. 
'Jesus,'  §  11,  inEBi,  vol.  ii.). 

2.  Repose  of  spirit  as  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
Jesus  abundantly  appears  in  the  Gospels.  If  in 
doing  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Him  (Jn  94)  He 
often  seems  '  ohne  Rast,'  He  is  always  in  manner 
and  spirit  '  ohne  Hast.'  Suppliants  for  His  help  in 
healing  the  sick  are  often  frantic  in  their  appeals  ; 
He  in  responding  ever  displays  composure  and 
deliberation.  Contrast,  e.g.,  the  entreaties  of 
Jairus  (Mk  522f-)  and  the  calmness  of  the  whole 
attitude  of  Jesus  (v.36) ;  the  quiet  response,  '  I  will 
come  and  heal  him '  (Mt  87),  and  the  hurried,  eager 
request  of  the  Roman  captain  on  behalf  of  his 
servant.  These  are  typical  instances.  John  pre- 
sents the  same  feature  in  the  description  of  our 
Lord's  behaviour  on  hearing  of  the  sickness  of 
Lazarus  (ch.  11).  The  paroxysm  of  grief  which 
shakes  Him  when  He  comes  to  His  friend's  grave 
(VV-33-38)  onjy  throws  into  relief  the  normal  com- 
posure which  recovers  itself  in  v.4"-  Such,  too, 
is  the  relation  of  Gethsemane's  agony  to  the  calm 
dignity  which  shows  itself  through  all  the  rest  of 
the  Via  Dolorosa.  It  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  the  impatience,  fuss,  and  strain  which 
so  often  characterize  the  schemes  of  social  and 
religwus  work  launched  by  His  well-meaning 
followers.  With  all  the  zeal  and  diligence  that 
His  sayings  lay  stress  on,  He  always  speaks  with 
the  accent  of  one  who  can  afford  to  wait.  It  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that  serenity  sits  on 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  as  He  is  represented  in  the 
unbroken  tradition  of  Christian  art. 

3.  In  the  well-known  passage  Mt  ll28"3"  Jesus 
oilers  the  gift  of  repose  (di-d^awif,  EV  rest)  to 
those  who  will  learn  of  Him.     It  is  true,  d«l*awr« 


strictly  speaking  denotes  relief  from  labour,  a 
break  to  afford  rest  to  tired  toilers  (see  Trench, 
NT  Synonyms,  §  41) ;  and  it  seems  also  to  imply 
the  resumption  of  labour.  The  words  of  Jesus, 
however,  teach  that  to  take  His  yoke  and  bear 
His  burden,  to  live  and  serve  as  He  teaches  and 
as  He  lived  and  served  Himself,  will  itself  be 
dvdTrawris  as  compared  with  other  modes  of  living 
and  serving,  the  yoke  of  which  is  never  to  be 
resumed.  '  A  Christi  corde  manat  quies  in  animus 
nostras'  (Bengel,  in  loc.).  Tranquillity  of  soul, 
then,  is  a  promised  accompaniment  of  true  Chris- 
tian discipleship.  A  temper  eagerly  cultivated  by 
Stoics  (JEquammitas  was  the  last  watchword  given 
by  Antoninus  Pius  to  his  bodyguard)  is  also  a 
precious  Christian  grace. 

'  Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 
Till  all  our  strivings  cease  : 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace.'    (Whittier). 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

REPROACH.— The  word  is  found  in  EV  as  a 
rendering  of  four  Gr.  terms  that  either  occur  in 
the  Gospels  or  are  used  in  the  NT  with  reference 
to  Christ  Himself — the  nouns  SeeiSos,  6vet8ur/ji,6s, 
and  the  vbs.  oveiSlfa,  vfipifa.  6vei8os  =  '  shame,'  as 
the  ground  of  reproach  (whereas  dveiSur/i.6t  is  the 
actual  reproaching),  is  found  only  in  Lk  l25  (of 
Elisabeth's  barrenness),  vflpifa  is  once  rendered 
'reproach'  (ll45),  but  properly  means  to  'insult.' 
6vei5i<T/ji6s  and  oveidlfa  are  the  terms  with  which  we 
are  specially  concerned.  The  subject  comes  before 
us  in  three  forms  :  ( 1 )  reproach  as  uttered  by  Christ ; 
(2)  reproach  as  borne  by  Him  ;  (3)  reproach  as  fall- 
ing upon  His  people. 

1.  As  uttered  by  Christ. — The  language  of  re- 
buke (eiriTifi&w)  is  several  times  ascribed  to  Jesus 
(see  art.  Rebuke),  but  seldom  the  language  of 
reproach.  When  we  distinguish  between  the  two, 
the  difference  seems  to  be  that  rebuke  denotes  the 
simple  censure  of  a  fault,  while  reproach  carries  with 
it  some  emphasis  upon  the  personal  shame  (BveiSos) 
attaching  to  it.  And  so  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
method  of  Jesus,  as  understood  by  the  Evangelists, 
to  point  out  faults  rather  than  to  fasten  the  stigma 
of  disgrace  upon  the  culprit ;  He  was  more  anxious 
to  effect  improvement  than  to  inflict  punishment — 
His  eyes  being  ever  towards  the  future  rather  than 
towards  the  past  (cf.  '  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  : 
go  thy  way  ;  from  henceforth  sin  no  more,'  in  the 
Pericope  Adulterce,  Jn  811).  Once  in  EV  (Lk  ll45) 
the  word  '  reproach '  is  used  with  reference  to  our 
Lord's  utterances,  but  there  by  a  misrendering  ; 
for  the  Gr.  vb.  is  vfipifa,  which  means  to  '  insult,' 
not  to  reproach.  But  the  Evangelist,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  does  not  say  that  Jesus  insulted  any  one ; 
it  is  •  one  of  the  lawyers '  who  accuses  Him  of  in- 
sulting the  legal  class.  It  was  not  our  Lord's  way, 
however,  to  insult  people,  even  though  they  were 
His  enemies  ;  and,  on  examination,  the  charge  of 
this  lawyer  serves  only  to  illustrate  the  tendency 
of  offended  pride  to  regard  a  declaration  of  the 
honest  truth  as  a  ground  of  personal  offence. 

Only  on  two  occasions  is  the  vb.  oveiSlioi  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  language  of  Jesus,  and  both 
times  AV  renders  'upbraid,'  which  RV  rather 
inconsistently  retains.  In  Mt  112(>  Jesus  reproaches 
the  cities  in  which  most  of  His  mighty  works  were 
done,  because  they  repented  not ;  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Mk.  (1614)  He  reproaches  the  Eleven  for 
their  slowness  to  receive  the  testimony  of  His 
resurrection.  These  cases  suggest  that  Jesus  did 
not  hesitate  to  add  reproach  to  rebuke  when  He 
thought  it  deserved.  Capernaum  was  '  his  own 
city '  (Mt  91,  cf .  413)  ;  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  had 
shared  with  it  in  the  fullest  manifestations  of  His 
power  and  grace.     The  men  whom  He  is  said  to 
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have  reproached  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness 
of  heart  were  those  whom  Ho  had  .specially  chosen 
to  be  the  depositaries  and  messengers  of  His 
gospel,  and  whom  He  had  trained  through  long 
months  for  this  very  purpose,  lavishing  upon  them 
all  the  wealth  of  His  Divine  treasures  of  know- 
ledge and  love.  No  wonder  that  in  these  cases 
the  censure  of  Jesus  became  reproachful.  And 
indeed  His  reproach  was  more  frequent  than  we 
might  gather  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
the  Gospel  narratives,  and  was  most  frequent 
when  He  was  dealing  with  those  of  whom,  loving 
them  the  best,  He  expected  the  most.  Was  He 
not  speaking  reproachfully  when  He  said,  '  How 
is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand?'  (Mt  1611) ;  '  How 
long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  bear 
with  you?(17n);  'Have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip?'  (Jn 
149).  Was  there  not  a  more  piercing  reproach  in 
His  voice  when  He  said  to  the  traitor,  '  Judas, 
with  a  kiss  dost  thou  betray  the  Son  of  Man  ? '  (Lk 
224S) ;  and  in  His  eyes  when,  as  the  cock  crew,  He 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter  (vv.60-  6I)  ? 

2.  Reproach  as  borne  by  Christ.— So  far  as  the 
term  is  concerned,  it  is  only  by  the  two  robbers 
who  were  crucified  along  with  Him  that  our  Lord 
is  said  to  have  been  reproached  (oceicufu),  Mt  2744, 
Mk  1532 ;  see  RV).  This  reproach  by  the  robbers 
belongs  to  the  general  subject  of  the  reviling  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  connexion  with  His  trial  and  cruci- 
fixion, for  which  see  art.  Mockery. 

In  the  Epistles  the  word  '  reproach  '  receives  a 
much  wider  meaning,  as  denoting  generally  the 
shame  and  contempt,  the  hardships  and  suffering 
which  Christ  endured  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  In 
Ro  153  St.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  a  life  of  un- 
selfish consideration  for  others  by  pointing  to  the 
example  of  the  Master,  and  quotes  in  this  con- 
nexion the  exact  words  of  the  LXX  tr.  of  Ps  699 
(6810]  '  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  (ol 
oveiSuTfiol  twv  6vei$ii;bvTtj}v)  thee  fell  upon  me.'  The 
Psalm  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
man  at  the  hands  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  verse 
quoted  represents  him  as  telling  how  he  has  to 
bear  the  reproaches  directed  against  God  Himself. 
The  Apostle,  however,  transfers  the  words  to 
Christ,  and  makes  them  describe  how  He  bore  the 
burden  of  reproach  for  others,  and  so  serve  to  give 
point  to  an  exhortation  against  self-pleasing. 

In  two  passages  the  author  of  Hebrews  uses  the 
expression  '  the  reproach  (6i/et5«r/i6s)  of  Christ,'  or 
'  his  reproach,'  to  denote  the  earthly  shame  and 
sorrow  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  case  (ll26),  Moses  is 
described  as  '  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.'  The 
writer's  idea  appears  to  be,  not  only  that  by 
identifying  himself  with  his  despised  people  Moses 
took  upon  himself  a  burden  of  contempt  and  suffer- 
ing resembling  that  which  was  afterwards  borne 
by  Christ  on  our  behalf,  but  that  he  had  Christ 
prophetically  in  view — saw  Him  afar  off,  even  as 
Father  Abraham  did  (Jn8s6),  and  was  strengthened 
by  the  vision  to  run  his  own  race  with  patience 
(cf.  He  12- 3).  In  the  second  passage  (1313),  the 
Jewish-Christian  readers  are  exhorted  to  a  fellow- 
ship with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  the  words, 
'  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without  the 
camp,  bearing  his  reproach.'  The  allusion  ap- 
parently is  to  the  sin-offering  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment without  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus  without  the  city  gate  ;  and  the  mean- 
ing is  that  those  Jewish-Christians  must  forsake 
the  sphere  of  the  OT  religion,  break  off  the  old 
ties  of  national  fellowship,  and  face  all  the  pain 
and  contumely  that  this  would  involve,  so  that 
they  might  share  in  the  better  blessings  of  the 
great  Sin-offering. 

3.  Reproach  as  falling  upon  Christ's  people.— 


Both  in  Mt.  (511)  and  Lk.  (622)  reproach  forms 
a  part  of  the  last  Beatitude— the  Beatitude  of 
Persecution.  There  are,  we  have  seen,  two  kinds 
of  reproach— a  reproach  that  is  just,  and  one  that 
is  unjust ;  such  reproach  as  Christ  uttered,  and 
such  reproach  as  He  endured.  In  deserved  re- 
proach there  lies  great  sorrow  and  shame.  The 
Lord's  backward  look  through  the  open  door  of 
the  hall  sent  Peter  out  into  the  night  to  weep 
bitterly  (Lk  22°"-) ;  the  remembrance  of  the  last 
words  addressed  to  him  by  his  Master  must  have 
been  as  a  barb  to  the  arrow  of  remorse  that  sank 
so  deep  into  the  soul  of  Judas  ( Mt  2650,  Lk  224S).  On 
the  other  hand,  both  honour  and  blessing  belong 
to  undeserved  reproach  falling  upon  Christ's  people 
for  their  Master's  sake.  Jesus  frequently  fore- 
warned His  disciples  that  persecution  would  come 
upon  them  through  following  Him  (Mt  510ff-  u 
10-3-  38  1321  1624,  Mk  1030-  38,  Lk  622  2112,  Jn  1520). 
And  in  this  Beatitude  He  specially  forewarns 
them  of  the  persecution  of  false  and  bitter  tongues 
—more  trying  to  some  natures  than  the  stones  of 
the  mob  or  the  tyrant's  scourge  and  sword. 

The  Apostles  and  the  early  Church  had  their 
full  share  of  the  reproach  of  evil  tongues  (cf.  Ac 
2i3  6n  1732  2128  22^  245-  6,  Ro  3",  Ja  27,  1  P  44).  But 
the  glory  that  lies  in  being  reproached  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  the  Lord's  great  promise  regarding  this 
experience,  were  never  forgotten.  It  was  this  that 
taught  St.  Paul  to  bless  when  he  was  reviled  (1  Co 
412).  It  was  evidently  with  the  very  words  of 
Jesus  echoing  in  his  ears  that  St.  Peter  wrote,  '  If 
ye  be  reproached  {6vni8lfccr8e)  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  blessed  are  ye'  (IP  4IJ).  And  when  the 
author  of  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  '  reproach  of 
Christ ' — telling  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
esteemed  by  Moses,  and  urging  his  fellow-believers 
of  the  Jewish  race  to  go  forth  without  the  camp 
with  that  reproach  upon  them — it  may  be  that  he 
also  is  recalling  how  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  to 
rejoice  in  reproach  because  their  reward  in  heaven 
was  great  (Mt  512,  Lk  623).  For  in  the  one  case  he 
represents  Moses  as  forming  his  estimate  of  the 
reproach  of  Christ  from  his  respect  unto  the  re- 
compense of  the  reward  (He  ll26),  and  in  the  other 
he  exhorts  Christians  to  the  bearing  of  the  same 
reproach,  on  the  ground  that  they  look  for  the 
abiding  city  which  is  to  come  (1314). 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

RESERYE. — In  Mt  76  Jesus  counsels  reserve  in 
the  communication  of  religious  truth.  That  maxim, 
which  has  had  great  and  sinister  developments  in 
the  Church,  stands  alone,  both  in  its  place  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  His  teaching.  Its 
meaning,  then,  can  be  gathered  only  from  His 
practice. 

1.  It  was  never  Jesus'  custom  to  meet  religious 
curiosity  or  speculation.  As  He  was  teaching,  one 
said  unto  Him,  '  Lord,  are  there  few  that  he 
saved  ? '  (Lk  1322"25).  He  did  not-answer  ;  He  said, 
'  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  .  '  He 
turned  His  hearers'  attention  from  that  specula- 
tion, which  has  no  saving  power  in  it,  to  the  clear 
duty  and  wisdom  of  the  moment.  When  Peter 
asked  if  the  parable  of  the  Servants  waiting  for 
their  Lord  was  addressed  to  the  disciples  specially, 
or  to  all,  Jesus  did  not  answer  (1241).  He  painted, 
instead,  another  picture  for  the  inward  eye  of  the 
heart.  In  both  cases  it  was  the  practical  and 
most  imperative  needs  of  the  souls  relation  to 
God  that  He  considered.  That  directing  pur- 
pose shown  in  these  cases,  explains  the  silences  of 
His  teaching,  the  reserves  of  His  revelation.  When 
He  spoke  of  those  on  whom  the  tower  fell,  and  of 
the  Galilseans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices  (131"6),  the  old  problem  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  innocent  was  suggested  ;  but  He  shed 
no  light  upon  it.     He  made  practical  use  of  it, 
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instead,  as  a  call  to  repentance.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  the  presupposition  of  all  His  teach- 
ing about  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  for  men, 
His  children.  '  The  life  after  death,  Lightfoot  and 
I  agreed,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Christianity  ' 
(In  Memoriam,  Author's  Notes,  p.  227  n.).  But 
Jesus,  of  His  own  impulse,  only  enunciates  this 
truth  at  the  end  of  His  mission.  And  a  practical 
need  then  impelled  Him.  His  disciples  needed  con- 
solation for  the  days  after  His  death,  and  He  left 
them  the  hope  which  would  strengthen  their  faith 
and  loyalty  (Jn  14).  With  Jesus,  the  declaration 
of  any  truth  depended  wholly  upon  the  needs  of 
faith  in  the  heart. 

2.  Jesus  practised  reserve  as  to  His  personal 
claims.  The  Jews  came  and  asked  Him,  'How 
long  dost  thou  make  us  doubt :  if  thou  be  the 
Christ,  tell  us  plainly '  ( Jn  1024).  They  were  sur- 
prised at  His  silence  about  what  seemed  to  them  so 
important.  And  His  blessing  of  Peter  (Mt  1613"17) 
shows  that  He  had  been  silent  also  in  private,  even 
among  the  inner  circle  of  His  disciples.  His  reserve 
is  explained,  not  by  the  slow  growth  of  His  own 
conception  of  His  Messiahship,  but  by  the  method 
of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  He  had 
set  before  Him  from  the  beginning.  The  weapons 
of  His  warfare  were  to  be  purely  spiritual.  His 
aim  was  to  set  up  the  Kingdom  within  men's  hearts, 
to  win  their  heart's  love  and  trust  in  the  Father. 
And  for  that  end  the  appeal  of  all  His  activities, 
miracles  of  help  and  healing  and  words  of  teaching, 
was  single.  He  aimed  at  the  heart,  the  seat  and 
source  of  faith,  where  the  vision  and  the  love  of 
goodness,  with  their  dynamic  impulse,  are.  And 
Peter's  confession  was  a  joy  to  Him,  because  it 
came  from  his  heart's  assurance  that  Jesus  had  the 
words  of  eternal  life  (Jn  668,  Mt  1617).  It  was  faith 
in  goodness  asserting  itself  against  the  appearance 
of  things.  To  this  faith  Jesus  confessed  His  great- 
ness and  Divine  mission.  He  did  so,  because  then 
He  was  merely  certifying  the  Divine  supremacy  of 
that  goodness  which  had,  in  its  lowliness  and  sim- 
plicity, won  the  love  and  trust  of  their  hearts. 
Through  their  faith  they  reached  His  authority. 
Jesus  recognized  no  other  path  to  faith  in  Him  as 
Messiah,  the  revealer  of  the  Father,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth.  He  sent 
the  inquiring  Jews  back  to  this  road  (Jn  1025"27) ; 
He  withdrew  from  the  people  who,  from  material 
ideas  and  expectations,  would  have  made  Him 
king  (615) ;  and  He  declined  to  answer  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  who  came  inquiring  for  His 
authority,  because  they  were  not  simple-hearted 
or  honest  inquirers  (Mt  2123"27).  This  single  regard 
for  the  interests  of  faith  in  the  heart  explains  also 
His  reserve  with  the  messengers  of  John  (ll2"6). 
John  belonged  to  the  old  economy  (ll11) ;  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah's  coming  had  been  a  pro- 
phecy of  judgment  (312).  The  simple  acknowledg- 
ment by  Jesus  that  He  was  the  Messiah  could 
never  have  brought  to  him  enlightenment  and  faith 
as  to  that  Kingdom  of  heaven  whose  least  disciple 
was  greater  than  he.  Its  inevitable  consequence 
would  have  been  to  confirm  him  in  his  old  expec- 
tations of  judgment ;  it  would  have  appeared  to 
him  a  call  to  wait  in  patience  the  good  time  of  the 
Messiah,  when  He  would  play  the  stern  part  John 
had  foretold.  Therefore  Jesus  gave  no  direct  answer 
to  John's  question.  He  pointed  rather  to  all  the 
gracious  activities  which  were  partly  the  causes  of 
John's  doubting  impatience.  These  were  the  signs 
of  that  Kingdom  of  love  which  Jesus  was  establish- 
ing ;  and  if  John  were  ever  to  gain  the  higher  and 
richer  conceptions  of  God  and  of  man  manifested 
there,  he  must  see  the  Messiah  through  these  quiet 
and  lowly  activities  of  loving  helpfulness,  and  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  Him  that  should  come,  because  of 
them  and  not  despite  them. 


3.  The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.— -It  was  imme- 
diately upon  Peter's  confession  that  Jesus  began  to 
teach  the  necessity  of  suffering  and  death  for  Him- 
self (Mt  1621,  Mk  831).  There  are  a  precision  and  a 
fulness  of  detail  in  the  account  of  this  teaching, 
which  are  probably  reflected  back  upon  it  from 
later  experience.  But  the  tragic  note  enters  then 
and  dominates  the  later  teaching  both  in  public  and 
private.  Its  emergence  at  that  time  does  not  prove 
that  Jesus  entered  then  upon  a  new  conception  of 
His  mission,  taught  by  the  progress  of  events.  It 
is  more  probable  that  this  tragic  note  was  in  His 
conception  of  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom 
from  the  beginning.  His  wilderness  temptation 
argues  that  (Mt  48-  9) ;  it  is  implicit  in  His  Beati- 
tudes upon  the  meek  and  the  persecuted,  and  in 
His  teaching  of  the  earthly  rewards  of  hypocrisy 
(62. 5. 16) .  alm  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  OT,  with  its 
history  of  religious  growth  through  the  sufferings 
of  the  saints  and  the  long-suffering  patience  of 
Jehovah's  love,  could  not  be  veiled  from  the  insight 
of  His  meditation  thereon  in  the  years  of  His  pre- 
paration. The  joy  of  the  early  days  does  not  con- 
tradict this.  It  was  the  natural  answer  of  the  heart 
to  those  new  thoughts  of  the  love  of  the  Father 
which  Jesus  preached.  And  in  Jesus'  own  thought 
this  tragic  element  was  not  in  contradiction  with 
that  instinctive,  buoyant  joy  in  His  gospel,  though 
then  He  had  many  things  to  say  to  them  which 
they  could  not  bear  (Jn  1612).  Peter's  confession 
brought  the  opportunity  of  revealing  further  the 
depths  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of 
God. 

Reserve,  as  practised  by  Jesus,  was  never  a  politic 
means  of  leading  men's  minds  gradually  to  doctrines 
which  might  startle  or  offend  them  at  first  sight ; 
it  consisted  only  in  seeking,  with  a  single  aim,  the 
practical  needs  of  faith  in  the  heart — belief  in  that 
Divine  Love  whose  outgoings  are  redemptive,  and 
in  whose  fellowship  and  service  stands  eternal  life. 

Literature. — Ker,  Sermons,  1st  ser.  xx.  ;  ExpT  iv.  [1893] 
446 ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Chr.  Character,  xxii.  ;  J.  Smith, 
The  Magnetism  of  Christ  (1904),  269 ;  B.  Whitefoord  in  ExpT 

vi.  (1895)  22.  Richard  Glaister. 

RESISTANCE.— See  Retaliation. 

REST.  —  1.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent 
allusion  to  the  value  of  rest  as  the  purchase  of  pre- 
ceding effort,  the  compensation  that  is  provided 
for  sore  afflictions.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  Kingdom,  guarantees 
such  rest  and  peace  to  those  who  serve  and  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  that  Kingdom  (Mt  51"12).  Pros- 
perity in  the  world  can  make  no  such  promises  (Lk 
1220  1625)- 

2.  As  rest,  physical,  social,  and  religious,  is  an 
organic  necessity  of  life,  and  is  protected  by  con- 
ditions of  time  and  place,  it  should  not  be  set  aside 
for  effort  that  is  uncalled  for,  or  that  confuses  the 
lower  and  higher  forms  of  rest.  Such  was  the 
lesson  given  in  the  home  at  Bethany  (Lk  1042). 
Similarly,  the  lilies  of  the  field,  while  developing 
to  the  full  their  own  character  in  their  own  place, 
are  content  to  remain  lilies  (Mt  628-  29). 

3.  There  is  an  ignoble  state  of  rest  that  may 
slothfully  or  blindly  oppose  the  call  to  a  higher 
and  truer  contentment  (Mt  ll17- 22,  Lk  1940).  Christ's 
gift  is  life  abundant  (Jn  1010),  but  the  bestowal 
involves  asking,  and  faith's  exertion  of  knocking 
is  expected  at  the  entrance  into  life  (Mt  77). 

i.  In  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  recompense 
is  in  the  abundant  harvest.  This  increase  is  the 
way  of  nature  where  hindering  things  cease  to 
operate.  The  list  of  obstacles  typifies  the  things 
that  impoverish  or  prevent  altogether  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  discipleship.  In  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
the  instinct  of  citizenship  is  to  be  rich  toward  God. 
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Its  gratification  is  not  toil  but  rest  (Mt  ll28;  see 
art.  Repose). 

Literature. — The  subject  is  treated  homiletically  in  many 
vols,  of  Sermons,  as  H.  Allon,  Indwelling  Christ  (1892),  41  ; 
Stopford  Brooke,  Gospel  of  Joy  (1898),  123 ;  R.  Flint,  Christ's 
Kingdom  (1865),  22  ;  E.  W.  Moore,  The  Promised  Rest  (1904) ; 
R.  Rainy,  Sojourning  with  God  (1902),  37  ;  J.  H.  Jowett, 
Apostolic  Optimism  (1901),  87.  See  also  ExpT  ii.  (1891)  110, 
viii.  (1897)  239,  x.  (1899)  48,  104,  xii.  (1901)  466. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

RESTORATION.— Round  this  word  gather  some 
of  the  most  fascinating  problems  of  our  thought  in 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  human  destiny. 
Every  lover  of  his  kind,  and  everyone  who  has 
caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Christ, 
is  compelled,  for  his  own  mental  and  spiritual 
satisfaction,  to  ask,  What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  all 
this  complex  life  of  man,  the  beginnings  of  which 
we  see  on  the  earth,  the  final  issue  when  the 
Divine  purpose  concerning  the  race  is  accom- 
plished ?  And  naturally  the  Scriptures  of  the  NT 
are  eagerly  scanned  to  discover  what  declarations 
are  there  made,  or  hints  given,  respecting  the 
issue.  Above  all,  has  the  Master  of  Truth  left  us 
any  definite  teaching  on  which  a  fair  and  inspiring 
hope  may  be  built?  At  first  sight  it  must  be 
confessed  that  to  those  who  look  for  express  state- 
ments of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  in  regard  to 
future  destiny,  the  results  of  a  restrained  exegesis 
are  disappointing.  Isolated  expressions  and  pas- 
sages may  be,  and  often  have  been,  pressed  into 
the  service  of  preconceived  hopes ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  statements  of  Scripture  afford  too 
slender  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  structure  of 
dogmatic  assertion,  and  do  not  throw  light  very 
far  into  the  great  mystery  of  the  future.  The 
disappointment,  however,  is  modified  by  two  con- 
siderations :  (1)  Many  of  the  references  to  the 
future  life  are  quite  incidental,  and  occur  in  writ- 
ings which  are  themselves  obviously  of  the  most 
occasional  character,  in  which,  therefore,  the 
immediate  doctrinal  or  ethical  concern  is  para- 
mount, and  no  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Eschatology  was  before  the  writer's 
mind.  (2)  The  mysteriousness  which  everywhere 
surrounds  our  human  existence  is  an  essential 
part  of  life's  discipline.  If  all  the  mystery  con- 
cerning the  future  were  dispelled,  the  race  would 
be  without  one  of  its  most  refining  and  sanctifying 
influences,  much  of  life's  interest  would  vanish 
and  its  finest  essence  evaporate.  The  Evangelists, 
the  Apostles,  and  even  our  Lord  Himself  in  His 
earthly  life,  wTere  required  to  vindicate  to  them- 
selves the  Divine  purpose  in  this  mortal  career 
without  having  all  the  future  destiny  of  mankind 
revealed  to  them.  Limitation  of  knowledge  here 
seems  to  be  essential  to  the  very  being  of  human 
nature. 

In  considering  the  Scripture  intimations  regard- 
ing the  hope  of  a  universal  Restoration  of  humanity, 
it  must  be  clearly  seen  that  whatever  hopes  may, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  emerge  in  the  expressed 
thought  of  the  Apostles,  are  all  clearly  based  upon, 
and  inspired  by,  an  enlarging  thought  concerning 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  revelation 
given  in  Him  and  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

The  word  '  restoration  '  (airoKaTao-Tao-is,  AV  '  res- 
titution ')  is  found  only  once  in  the  Gospels,  and  in 
its  verbal  form,  in  Mt  17",  in  connexion  with  a 
hope  current  in  our  Lord's  time  of  a  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  nation  under  the  leadership  of  Elijah 
(cf.  Mai  31  45- 6),  and  declared  by  our  Lord  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  great  spiritual  movement  initiated 
by  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  1710"12).  The  noun  is 
employed  in  Ac  321,  where  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  if  we  could  believe  that  St.  Peter, 
in  his  anticipation  of  the  xPovoi  airoKaTao-racrebis 
ir&vTuv,  had  in  his  mind  any  thought  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration  of  mankind,  and   its  final  up- 


raising to  the  life  of  fellowship  with  God.  His 
need  of  mental  enlargement,  given  later  by  means 
of  the  vision  (Ac  109"33),  to  enable  him  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  Gentile  salvation,  is  decisive 
against  such  an  interpretation.  We  may  well 
inquire,  however,  how  far  the  expression,  calculated 
to  express  so  much,  was  due  to  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  St.  Luke,  to  whom  such  a  pregnant  phrase 
and  such  a  large  hope  for  humanity  would  natur- 
ally commend  itself. 

But  the  question  remains,  Does  the  larger  idea 
of  the  restoration  of  humanity  as  a  whole  to 
obedience,  and  to  the  condition  of  blessedness  for 
which  it  was  created,  receive  a  warrant  from  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  Scripture  ? 

1.  In  examining,  first,  our  Lord's  own  teaching, 
which  we  take  as  fundamental  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  what 
we  are  to  ask  concerning  it.  We  desire  to  know  if 
we  have  any  evidence  from  the  words  of  Jesus  re- 
ported in  the  Gospels,  that  He  Himself  held  the 
faith  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  men.  Was  it 
for  Him  included  in  the  possibilities  of  the  future  ? 
or  have  we  any  express  declaration  that  in  this  life 
only  is  there  a  possibility  of  right  moral  decision 
being  made,  with  the  consequent  attainment  to  a 
right  and  saving  relation  to  God  ?  The  last  ques- 
tion stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  ;  for  if  it 
be  unmistakably  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
must  determine  the  whole  problem  for  those  who 
accept  His  authority  as  final ;  while,  if  no  such 
declaration  is  found,  the  way  is  left  open  for  a 
redeeming  process  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  brief 
mortal  life. 

Our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  ever- 
lasting or  eternal  punishment  (KdXacnv  aiiliviov),  ap- 
parently as  the  opposite  of  life  everlasting  or  eternal 
(fuijK  aiuviov,  Mt  2546).  The  use  of  the  same  term 
aluvios  of  both  life  and  punishment  has  inclined 
many  to  regard  the  passage  as  decisive  on  this 
momentous  question  ;  but  the  majority  of  modern 
scholars  consider  that  the  seonian  (literally  '  age- 
long') life  or  suffering  is  to  be  understood  as  at 
least  possibly  terminable,  and  that  the  expression 
applied  is  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative, 
referring  to  the  relation  of  both  life  and  death  to 
God  rather  than  to  duration  of  time.  'Eternal' 
and  not  'everlasting'  is  its  true  equivalent.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  even  if  the  expressions  are  meant 
to  refer  to  the  endlessness  of  the  punishment  or  of 
the  blessedness,  they  may  properly  be  understood 
as  a  very  strong  assertion  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  suffering  that  comes  of  sin  is  eternally, 
endlessly  bound  up  with  the  sin,  even  as  the 
blessedness  of  the  righteous  is  necessarily  involved 
in  their  obedience.  The  hopelessness  of  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  'he  is  guilty  of  eternal  sin'  (Mk  329). 
The  latter  possibility,  however,  is  nowhere  asserted 
of  all  who  '  die  in  their  sins '  ( Jn  824),  and  leave  this 
world  unrepentant.     See  Eternal  Sin. 

Similarly,  the  same  fact  of  the  eternal  and  neces- 
sary association  of  suffering  with  sin  is  expressed 
in  Mk  943'48  '  the  worm  that  dieth  not,'  and  '  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.'  But  in  neither 
case  is  it  declared  that  those  who  are  sent  away 
into  that  searching  experience  are  doomed  to  abide 
there  endlessly.  The  fire  of  the  Divine  wrath 
against  sin  is  essential  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
while  God  is  God  it  cannot  but  burn.  Both 
passages  convey  a  most  solemn  warning  to  men 
against  being  caught  into  that  holy  wrath,  the 
fiery  trial  of  suffering  and  remorse  that  inevitably 
waits  upon  all  disobedience,  against  that  dissolu- 
tion of  the  life  which  elsewhere  our  Lord  describes 
as  the  cutting  of  man  asunder,  and  as  that  terrible 
portion  of  the  unbeliever  or  hypocrite  which  is 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  (Mt  2451,  cf.  Lk  1246). 
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Unspeakable  horror  of  the  world  to  come  for  the 
impenitent  and  disobedient  reveals  itself  in  all  that 
He  teaches  us  regarding  it ;  in  His  sense  of  sin,  and 
the  mischief,  corruption,  and  agony  which  it  works  ; 
in  His  urging  that  it  were  '  profitable,'  good  for  a 
man,  to  make  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  all  that  makes 
life  good  to  live,  even  to  the  plucking  out  of  the 
eye  or  the  cutting  oft'  of  the  hand,  rather  than  to 
be  cast  into  that  loathly  Gehenna  which  our  Lord 
glances  at,  rather  than  depicts  (Mt  529- so) ;  but  of 
t!ie  duration  of  that  state  of  woe  He  gives  no  hint. 
Although  it  may  with  much  force  be  maintained 
that  the  images  He  employs — the  worm,  the  fire, 
the  salting  with  fire — are  all  most  naturally  in- 
terpreted as  purifying  and  cleansing  agencies,  yet 
it  is  wiser  to  see  that  He  leaves  the  Divine  purpose 
in  all  that  mysterious  process  of  retribution  to  be 
inferred  from  the  whole  revelation  of  God  which 
He  had  given  in  His  earthly  life.  See,  further, 
Eterxal  Fire,  Eternal  Punishmext. 

Due  weight  must  be  assigned  to  the  remarkable 
reticence  maintained  by  Jesus  regarding  the  world 
to  come,  both  concerning  the  nature  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven,  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  unre- 
pentant. In  His  incarnate  condition,  under  the 
limitations  necessarily  involved  in  the  taking  of  a 
veritable  human  nature,  much  of  that  future  was 
hidden  from  His  view  as  from  ours.  The  discipline 
of  mystery  concerning  the  future  world,  which  is 
so  salutary  for  our  nature,  was  not  without  its 
value  in  the  perfecting  of  the  Redeemer.  And 
therefore,  while  He  possessed  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  moral  conditions  of  that  life,  kindred  as  they 
were  with  the  moral  conditions  of  life  here,  He  was 
not  privileged  to  see  all  that  future  unfolded. 
And  it  is  surely  most  significant  that  of  the  course 
of  events  in  that  '  sequestered  state,'  in  that  world 
to  which  the  sinful  pass  at  death,  He  speaks  no  word. 
And  He  nowhere  precludes  the  possibility  of  moral 
growth  and  betterment  in  that  vast  Unseen  ;  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619"31)  speaks  of 
'  a  great  gulf  fixed '  prohibiting  a  passage  from 
either  of  the  two  contrasted  states  of  being  to  the 
other,  but  it  was  not  a  gulf  across  which  there 
could  come  no  communication  or  redeeming  influ- 
ence, for  Dives  and  Abraham  can  hold  converse ; 
and  the  parable  hints  not  obscurely  at  some  better- 
ment of  the  selfish  rich  man  who  begins  to  have  a 
genuine  concern  for  his  brethren  (unless  it  must  be 
interpreted  as  a  subtle  form  of  self-excuse). 

The  Gospels  contain  no  word  of  this  life  as  being 
absolutely  and  finally  decisive  of  all  human  destiny, 
and  remembering  the  complexity  of  life  not  for  the 
heathen  only,  and  for  nations  chosen  to  play  an- 
other part  than  a  religious  one,  in  the  great  purpose 
of  God,  but  for  men  living  in  full  gospel  light,  yet 
doomed  from  their  birth  and  before  it  to  an  almost 
hopeless  incapacity  for  truth  and  virtue,  our  moral 
nature  shrinks  irresistibly  from  such  a  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  certain  indications,  not 
beyond  question  and  yet  full  of  hopeful  suggestion, 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  reached  out  beyond  all  the 
complexity  and  travail  to  a  glorious  issue  and  con- 
summation worthy  of  being  called  '  the  glory  of  the 
Father.'  He  speaks  in  Mt  1928  of  a  coming  Re- 
generation {TraXtvyeveffia)  in  which  those  who  have 
faithfully  followed  Him  shall  share  His  rule  ;  but 
we  have  no  clue  as  to  whether  His  words  are  in- 
tended to  reach  beyond  the  definite  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  as  an  actual  fact  among  men. 
But  in  that  Kingdom  once  established  He  placed 
His  hope,  and  He  taught  us  to  pray  for  its  coming 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Divine  will  being  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

_  In  Jn  1232  (cf.  Jn  3")  He  declares  that  His  'lift- 
ing up '  shall  be  the  means  of  '  drawing  all  men  '  to 
Himself,  and  His  words  are  naturally  interpreted 
as  expressing  His  hope  and  expectation  of  a  com- 


plete redemption  of  mankind,  and  can  scarcely  be 
satisfied  by  saying  that  though  this  is  the  natural 
effect,  it  may  never  be  the  actual  effect  of  His 
supreme  sacrifice. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
have  no  certain  statement  from  our  Lord  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  things,  we  have  yet  much  to  en- 
courage a  hopeful  attitude,  in  harmony  as  that 
attitude  is  with  the  intuitions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  with  the  whole  disclosure  of  God's  love  '  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of 
God  has  '  thrown  light '  not  only  upon  the  intima- 
tions of  immortality  which  existed  in  the  heart  of 
man,  but  also  upon  the  problem  as  to  future 
restoration,  not  so  much  by  what  He  says  as  by 
His  whole  Personality,  His  revelation  of  and 
abiding  relation  to  the  unseen  Father. 

2.  Upon  that  revelation  in  the  actual  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  upon  their  increasing  sense  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  Christ  who  ever  liveth, 
the  Apostles  found  their  thought  and  speculation, 
so  far  as  these  find  place  in  their  writings,  regard- 
ing the  larger  and  ultimate  issues  of  redemption. 
Whatever  hopes  they  permit  themselves  to  express, 
all  centre  in  His  Personality  and  power.  The 
vagueness  which  characterizes  most  of  the  refer- 
ences to  the  question  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writings  are  all  casual.  In  no  case  are  the  authors 
specifically  or  systematically  dealing  with  the 
problem,  being  not  theologians  so  much  as  practi 
cal  Apostles,  dealing  with  the  ethical  questions  of 
the  Churches  and  with  individual  salvation. 

(a)  In  the  Johannine  writings  are  found  many 
principles  of  truth  on  which  far-reaching  inferences 
may  legitimately  enough  be  founded,  such  as  the 
assertion  that  '  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all'  (1  Jn  l6)  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  writer  had  apprehended  these  logical 
inferences. 

(b)  In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  two  important 
passages  are  1  P  318-20  and  46,  which,  in  spite  of  a 
considerable  weight  of  adverse  exegesis  which  for- 
bids any  dogmatic  assertion  based  upon  the  words, 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  suggesting  that  the  scope 
of  redemption  is  not  limited  to  the  present  scene. 
The  Apostle  has  the  conception  of  an  underworld 
from  which  a  moral  process  is  not  excluded. 

(c)  In  the  Pauline  writings  the  most  conservative 
exegesis  reads  a  clear  declaration  of  the  Divine 
purpose  that  all  men  shall  be  saved,  but  denies 
that  any  certain  hope  as  to  the  final  issue  can  be 
built  upon  the  fact.  Here  many  will  naturally 
diverge  in  judgment,  and  feel  that  they  can  raise 
their  hope  so  securely  nowhere  else  as  upon  the 
expressed  purpose  and  will  of  God  (Ro  ll32,  1  Ti 
23-4,  cf.  2  P  39).  When  once  the  holy  will  of  the 
Father,  in  its  might  and  energy  and  Divine  per- 
sistence, is  realized,  the  Christian  man  may  at  least 
'rest  in  hope'  of  an  issue  beyond  our  farthest 
vision.  Martensen  (Christian  Dogmatics,  Eng.  tr. 
474-484)  is  a  type  of  those  who  regard  Scripture  as 
presenting  two  sides  of  the  truth  respecting  future 
destiny  which  are  at  present  unreconcilable ;  but 
the  antinomy  which  no  doubt  exists  will  largely 
disappear  if  the  process  of  development  in  Apostolic 
and  especially  in  Pauline  thought  be  allowed  for. 
In  his  earlier  Epistles  (1  and  2  Thess.),  St.  Paul  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  apocalyptic  ideas  of 
traditional  Judaism  (1  Th  415"17,  2  Th  23"10).  But  in 
the  later  stages  of  his  writing  a  larger  conception 
of  the  Divine  purpose  begins  to  find  expression. 
In  Ro  819  he  anticipates  a  glorious  'revelation  of 
the  sons  of  God '—and  in  ll32  he  expresses  the 
widest  design  in  the  Divine  mind,  determining  all 
the  mysterious  process  of  redemption,  as  '  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  And,  as  his  thought 
matures,  his  hope  expands  under  an  enlarged 
sense  of   the  central  position  of  the  ever-living 
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Christ  in  this  world  and  in  all  worlds,  and  under 
his  feeling  of  the  larger  spaces  in  the  Divine  pur- 
pose and  working — the  'ages  upon  ages'  (Eph  27 
321).  In  Col  l16- 17  the  Son  is  declared  to  be  the 
creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  All 
things  {to.  Trdvra)  find  their  cohesive  principle  in 
Him  (avviarrjKev),  and  their  final  consummation  (eh 
avrov).  In  Eph  l10  He  is  the  Head  of  all,  in  which 
the  whole  creative  and  redeeming  process  is  to  be 
summed  up(di<aKe0aXaici<raer0<u  ra  iravra  iv  t£  Xpt<rT<f}), 
and  in  Ph  210  His  is  the  Name  at  which  the  whole 
created  universe  is  to  bow  with  undivided  acclama- 
tion. In  Col  1-°  the  blessings  of  redemption  are 
extended  to  the  whole  system  of  things  (cf.  Eph 
l21-  2J),  on  which  Toy  (Judaism  and  Christianity, 
pp.  407-408)  says  :  '  If  we  are  to  see  here  the  con- 
ception of  a  final  reconciliation  between  God  and 
His  creatures,  a  blotting  out  of  evil  in  the  sense 
that  it  shall  be  transformed  into  good,  a  complete 
harmonizing  of  the  universe  so  that  neither  angel 
nor  man  shall  be  found  to  set  himself  against  the 
Divine  ethical  order,  then  we  must  hold  this  view 
to  spring  out  of  a  philosophical  thought  which  does 
not  find  support  elsewhere  in  the  NT,  and  which 
did  not  afterward  meet  with  wide  approval  in  the 
Church.'  And  though  this  may  be  conceded,  and 
though  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
issues  thus  gloriously  expressed  were  not  fully 
thought  out  by  the  Apostle  or  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Restoration,  yet,  based  as  they  are  upon 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  supplemented  by  the 
principles  of  His  teaching  and  revelation,  they  may 
be  taken  to  express  a  sober  and  restrained  hope- 
fulness for  the  ultimate  issue,  which  shall  never 
for  a  moment  be  suffered  to  lessen  the  evangelic 
urgency  that  '  Now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation '  (2  Co  62). 

The  hope  of  a  final  completion  of  the  Divine 
purpose  in  the  restoration  from  sin's  dominion  of 
all  mankind  must  derive  much  of  its  force  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  alternatives ;  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  a  Divine  purpose  and  will 
eternally  active  yet  never  attaining  to  its  desire, 
or  of  conceiving  of  any  human  soul  as  eternally 
incapable  of  responding  to  the  all-pervasive  Love 
of  God,  or  of  thinking  of  any  eternal  felicity  of 
the  blessed  which  can  be  undisturbed  by  the  know- 
ledge of  living  souls  abiding  in  a  hopeless  doom. 
Alleviations  of  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment  such 
as  that  of  '  Conditional  Immortality '  offend  almost 
equally  against  the  fundamental  instincts  of  the 
human  heart,  which  cannot  think  that  the  All- 
wise  and  All-loving  has  created  any  soul  in  His 
own  image  to  prove  but  a  waste  and  an  abortion. 

'  Which  else  He  made  in  vain — which  must  not  be  ! ' 

Such  thoughts  are  in  the  human  intuition,  and 
they  are  based  upon  the  nature  of  God  as  made 
known  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  upon  the  eternal 
Personality  of  Him  '  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  for 
evermore  ;  and  hath  the  keys  of  death  and  the 
unseen  world '  (Rev  l18).  They  are  reinforced  by 
the  human  love  for  its  own  kind,  which  at  its 
highest  finds  voice  in  Browning  (Saul) : 

'  Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  all  for  this  man, 
And  dare  doubt  He  alone  shall  not  help  him,  who  yet  alone 
can?' 

And  on  these  rests  the  conviction  that  '  faith  in 
the  exceeding  grandeur  of  reality  shall  never  be 
confounded  '  (Sir  0.  Lodge,  Life  and  Matter). 

Literature. — The  subject  is  treated,  in  loc,  by  the  following  : 
various  works  on  NT  Theology  ;  Salmond,  Christ.  Doct.  of  Im- 
mortality ;  Petavel,  The  Problem  of  Immortality  (1892) ;  Toy, 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  ch.  vii.'(1892);  Row,  Future  Retri- 
bution ;  Maurice,  Theological  Essays ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Kschatol- 
ogy,  chs.  ix.  x. ;  J.  Fyfe,  The  Hereafter  (1890) ;  Wendt,  Teaching 
of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  i.  pp.  364-4(18,  ii.  pp.  340-374.  W.  R.  Alger, 
Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  10  (1880),  is 
critical  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  past  generation,  but  con- 
tains, amid  much  strained  and  perverse  exegesis,  and  consider- 


able rhetoric,  many  illuminating  suggestions  in  favour  of  a  final 
Restoration.  On  the  same  or  kindred  lines,  but  with  truer 
exegesis,  are  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope  (1878),  Mercy  and  Judgment 
(1881) ;  Cox,  Salvator  Mundi :  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  Men  t 
(1877) ;  Jukes,  The  Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  all 
Things  (1888) ;  Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison  (see  pp.  193-204  for 
citation  of  divines,  ancient  and  modern,  in  favour  of  Restora- 
tion) ;  Letters  of  Erskine  of  Linlathen — one  on  '  Final  Salvation 

of  ail.'  t.  H.  Wright. 

RESURRECTION  OF   CHRIST.  — 1.  St.  Paul's 
summary  of  the  Resurrection  appearances  (1  Co 

15)  is,  says  Godet  (Com.  ii.  435),  the  most  ancient 
and  most  official  of  the  records  we  possess.  If 
Harnack's  chronology  be  made  our  basis  (Gesch. 
der  Altchristl.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  (i.)  236  fl'.),  our  Lord's 
death  was  in  A.D.  29  or  30  ;  St.  Paul's  conversion  in 
30  ;  his  correspondence  with  Corinth,  53.  His  visit 
to  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem  would  be  in  33.  Thus 
he  had  known  this  tradition  for  nearly  20  years, 
and  recorded  it  within  23  years  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. On  St.  Paul's  list  of  the  witnesses  we  note  : 
— (1)  That  it  is  a  list  and  not  a  narrative.  It  is  the 
barest  summary,  expressed  with  the  utmost  con- 
ciseness (cf.  Cambr.  Theol.  Essays,  p.  331).  (2)  It 
is  derived  and  not  original  (1  Co  153  'I  received  ' 
[7rajoAa/3of],  '  I  delivered  unto  you  '  [wape'Swaa.']).  If 
we  here  possess  a  primitive  tradition  orally  com- 
municated to  St.  Paul  by  the  older  Apostles,  then 
it  would  be  uncritical  to  infer  that  St.  Paul  '  knows 
nothing'  of  any  appearance  which  he  does  not 
record.  (3)  The  order  of  the  list  is  chronological. 
This  is  shown  by  the  use  of  en-a,  ^weira  :  '  then  to 
the  Twelve  ;  then  .  .      to  above  500  ;  then  to 

James  ;  then  to  all  the  apostles.'  (4)  The  purpose 
is  not  primarily  apologetic  (cf.  Cambridge  Theol. 
Essays,  395,  329,  330).  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ  was  not  disputed  at  Corinth.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  list  here  is  due  to  that  instinct  for 
systematic  completeness,  that  determination  to  go 
down  to  first  principles,  which  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  St.  Paul,  rather  than  to  any  apolo- 
gist's desire  to  convince  men  who  do  not  believe 
that  Christ  is  risen.  (5)  The  selection  is  evidently 
official  (cf.  Knovvling,  Testimony  of  St.  Paul,  p. 
301) — St.  Peter  as  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  St. 
James  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  '  Peter 
and  James  were  at  the  time  of  writing  the  two 
most  prominent  persons  in  the  Christian  Society, 
St.  Paul  himself  not  being  excepted'  (Ch.  Quart. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1906,  p.  330).  The  same  applies  to  the 
Apostles  in  a  body.  The  other  appearance  is 
recorded  for  its  numerical  importance.  Thus  the 
omission  of  the  Women  from  this  official  list  is  not 
surprising.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, although  recording  the  appearance  to  Mary 
Magdnlene,  yet  omits  it  from  the  official  enumera- 
tion (Jn  2114).  Thus  the  Fourth  Gospel  supports 
St.  Paul's  procedure,  and  demonstrates  that  omis- 
sion is  not  necessarily  due  to  ignorance. 

On  St.  Paul's  list  of  the  witnesses,  see,  further,  Ch.  Quart. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1906,  327-331  ;  Knowling,  Testimony  of  St.  Paul ; 
Gess,  Das  Dogma  von  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  xvii. 

2.  The  personal  testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ's 
Resurrection. — A  comparison  of  the  three  accounts 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  Ac  9.  22.  26,  which  may 
be  respectively  denoted  A,  B,  and  C,  shows  certain 
variations. 

(1)  The  intervention  of  Ananias,  contained  in  A  and  B,  is 
omitted  in  C  ;  the  instruction  given  by  him  being  in  substance 
transferred  in  C  to  Christ.  It  may  be,  as  Blass  considers  (Act 
Apost.  ix.),  that  the  historic  order  is  maintained  in  A  and  B 
rather  than  in  C,  since  such  instruction  as  to  the  Apostle's  duty 
would  come  more  naturally  under  calmer  circumstances  and  at 
a  later  time.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  these  three 
accounts  the  first  is  the  historian's  narrative  in  the  course  of 
the  events,  where  Ananias  would  necessarily  be  mentioned. 
The  second  was  spoken  to  the  Jewish  throng  on  the  ascent  to 
the  Prsetorium,  where  the  mention  of  Ananias  and  his  ortho- 
doxy would  be  reassuring  to  the  hearers  (cf.  Knowling,  op.  cit.). 
The  third,  spoken  before  the  magistrates,  omits  him,  because 
the  reference  would  not  in  any  degree  strengthen  the  Apostle's 
case,  nor  be  desirable  on  Ananias'  account.    Again,  it  is  note- 
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worthy  that  the  incident  of  Ananias  is,  as  Blass  says,  separable 
from  the  main  event.  Its  omission  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  shows 
this.  It  does,  however,  entail  the  important  loss  of  reference 
to  St.  Paul's  baptism  given  in  A  and  B.  It  may  be  psychologi- 
cally difficult  to  separate  Ananias'  instructions  from  St.  Paul's 
own  reflexions.     But  this  again  is  distinct  from  the  momentous 

(2)  The  effect  upon  the  attendants  is  recorded  with  varia- 
tions. In  A  they  are  described  as  ocxovovru  ps.*  risjiuvr,;  fMiSitu 
Vi  Beupouvrt;.  In  B,  Tyv  hi  <puvy,v  oiix  rizoutrccv  tov  \k\oZvtoS  fJt/ti.  In 
G  the  attendants  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  usually  said  that  the 
distinction  of  case  after  Uvmuv  implies  that  the  attendants 
heard  the  sound  (genitive)  but  could  not  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance (accusative)  of  the  message  (cf.  Grimm-Thayer,  hex.). 

But,  taking  the  extreme  case  that  these  details 
cannot  be  reconciled,  do  they  vitally  alter  the 
central  affirmation?  Is  not  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  effect  on  St.  Paul  and  that  upon  the 
attendants  very  readily  accounted  for  on  the  re- 
ligious principle  that  receptiveness  varies  with 
spirituality?  Zeller  (followed  by  Pfleiderer,  Ur- 
christentum,  i.  61)  has,  indeed,  made  the  most  of 
these  differences  (Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  287),  on  the 
ground  that  for  the  objective  character  of  the  ap- 
pearance great  importance  must  attach  to  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paul's  companions.  But  the 
essential  points  are  perfectly  clear  ;  that  the  attend- 
ants were  bewildered  and  confused  by  an  external 
incident  whose  nature  they  evidently  took  for 
supernatural  but  could  not  further  explain. 

On  the  three  narratives  in  Acts,  see,  further,  Knowling,  Testi- 
mony of  St.  Paul ;  Sabatier,  L'apotre  Paul ;  Goguel,  L'apotre 
Paul  et  Jisus  Christ ;  Chase,  Credibility  of  Acts ;  Rackham,  Acts. 

So  far  as  to  St.  Paul's  personal  testimony  re- 
corded in  Acts.  To  this  must  be  added  the  refer- 
ences in  his  Epistles.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  amid  his  courageous  self -revelation  no  account 
of  his  own  conversion  is  given  in  the  Epistles. 
And  yet  any  such  account  would  obviously  be 
necessary  for  his  opponents  rather  than  for  his 
converts,  who  must  have  heard  the  story  orally ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  allusions  and  in- 
ferences in  the  Epistles  suggest.  There  are 
here  three  points  to  be  remembered :  (1)  The  ex- 
ternal or  objective  character  of  the  appearance 
outside  Damascus  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  this  external 
appearance  is  not  incompatible  with  intellectual 
preparation  for  the  change  ;  nor  (3)  with  an  inner 
revelation  in  the  department  of  the  intellect  as  to 
the  significance  and  far-reaching  character  of  the 
external  revelation  bestowed  (cf.  Maurice  Goguel, 
L'apotre  Paul  et  Jesus  Christ). 

(a)  Theologians  were  formerly  disposed  to  con- 
fine the  intellectual  change  in  St.  Paul  to  the 
period  of  reflexion  subsequent  to  conversion. 
Modern  writers  place  it  chiefly  in  the  period  be- 
fore. It  may  well  have  been  in  both.  Conscious- 
ness of  the  impossibility  of  unaided  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  moral  ideal  (Ro  7) 
may  well  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Christianity,  although  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily even  suggesting,  still  less  involving,  its  truth. 
On  this  point  the  greatest  caution  is  essential. 
We  have  no  information.  The  elaborated  hy- 
potheses whereby  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  transition  to  Christianity  in  purely  sub- 
jective ways  are  wonderful  feats  of  critical  in- 
genuity, but  they  have  no  necessary  relation  to 
history.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  believed  the 
transition  to  have  been  suddenly  effected  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

(b)  Similarly  with  the  question  of  the  inner 
revelation  of  Christ  within  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
(Gal  l15- 16  '  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me ').  Because 
St.  Paul  received  a  mental  enlightenment,  it  cannot 
possibly  follow  that  he  did  not  see  an  outward 
vision  or  hear  a  voice.  Rather  that  which  he  heard 
and  saw  formed  the  external  data  of  his  inward 
thoughts  and  convictions.  The  careful  distinction 
drawn  by  St.  Paul  between  inner  visions  of  the 
Lord  (2  Co  12),  as  to  which  he  cannot  tell  whether 


they  were  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  and  the 
event  appealed  to  in  1  Co  91  as  the  certificate  of 
his  Apostleship,  show  how  vividly  conscious  he 
was  of  the  external  objective  nature  of  that  vision 
of  the  Risen  Christ  (see  Goguel,  p.  82).  But  that 
there  was  an  inner  revelation  also  as  the  result 
of  the  external  vision  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
value  of  the  vision.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  vastness  of  this  inner  revelation 
to  St.  Paul,  provided  always  that  space  is  left  for 
the  external  circumstance  which  created  it. 

As  to  the  external,  objective  character  of  St. 
Paul's  vision  of  the  Risen  Christ,  this  and  nothing 
less  is  required  by  the  Apostle's  language.  '  The 
metaphor  of  an  untimely  birth,  which  he  employs 
in  regard  to  himself  (1  Co  158),  implies  a  sudden, 
violent,  abnormal  change  which  brought  him  weak 
and  immature  into  a  new  spiritual  world  '  (Chase, 
Credibility,  p.  72).  Moreover,  St.  Paul  places  the 
appearance  to  himself  in  the  same  category  with 
those  to  the  Apostles  in  general  (1  Co  15 ;  cf.  Gal 
1 13. 14  an(j  Lightfoot's  paraphrase). 

3.  Evidence  of  the  Evangelists. — The  Synoptic 
problem  must,  of  course,  be  studied  elsewhere. 
Nor  do  our  limits  allow  an  analysis  of  the  various 
documents.  (1)  The  original  of  Mk. ,  so  far  as  we 
possess  it,  ends  with  the  vacant  grave,  but  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  Risen  Master.  [On  the  question 
of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  present  Mk.  see 
above,  p.  131  ff.].  (2.  3)  But  what  the  original 
Mk.  no  longer  gives  us  is  supplied  by  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  who  almost  certainly  wrote  with  Mk.  before 
them  ;  and  whose  agreements  may  partially  supply 
the  missing  conclusion  of  the  earliest  narrative. 
To  do  full  justice  to  the  documents  would  require 
a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  appear- 
ances given  by  Mt.,  Lk.,  and  Jn.,  together  with 
the  existing  conclusion  to  Mark. 

From  what  source  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Resurrection 
narratives  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  were  derived  is  not  known.  Atten- 
tion has  often  been  drawn  to  their  diversities.  They  are  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  harmonize.  But  the  substantial  identity  as 
to  the  central  fact  is  not  less  impressive  because  of  the  diver- 
sities. The  peculiar  difficulties  as  to  locality  will  be  considered 
presently. 

(4)  The  existing  conclusion  of  Mark. — '  We  may 
say  with  confidence,'  writes  Dr.  Sanday  (Criticism 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  241),  'that  its  date  is 
earlier  than  the  year  140 — whether  we  argue  from 
the  chronology  of  Aristion,  its  presumable  author, 
or  from  its  presence  in  the  archetype  of  almost  all 
extant  MSS,  or  from  the  traces  of  it  in  writers  so 
early  as  Justin  and  Irenseus.'  '  It  belongs  at  the 
latest,'  says  Dr.  Swete,  '  to  the  earlier  sub- Apostolic 
age '  (Apostles'  Creed,  p.  66).  (See,  further,  Chase, 
Syriac  Element  in  Codex  Bezce,  1893,  pp.  153-157). 

(5)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — The  value  set  on  this 
evidence  will  vary  with  critical  estimates  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  very  marked  tendency 
exists  in  more  recent  writers  to  return  to  older 
views.  So  advanced  a  critic  as  Jiilicher,  for  in- 
stance, dates  the  Gospel  between  A.D  100  and  110 
(Introd.  N.T.  p.  401).  In  no  case  is  reception  or 
rejection  more  influenced  by  philosophic  and  theo- 
logical presuppositions  than  here. 

We  note  then  that  the  documentary  evidence, 
while  certainly  less  than  we  might  desire,  is  ade- 
quate for  its  purpose.  Partial  discrepancies  are 
not  only  compatible  with,  they  may  be  confirma- 
tory of,  substantial  veracity  (cf.  Gwatkin,  Gifford 
Lert.  ii.  48). 

i.  Canonical  as  contrasted  with  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  —  The  Canonical  narratives  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  early  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  it  is  important  to  consider  why  we  lay  exclu- 
sive stress  upon  the  Four.  The  Canonical  Gospels, 
as  their  name  implies,  cannot  be  regarded  merely 
as  documents ;  they  are  the  property,  and  indeed 
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the  product,  of  a  community,  the  Christian  Church. 
The  documentary  evidence  for  the  Resurrection 
requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  institution  and  its  principles.  The 
Church  gave  its  recognition  to  certain  Gospels,  and 
refused  it  to  others. 

'It  was  not  the  prestige  of  an  Apostolic  name  that  made  it 
canonical,  for  the  "Gospel  of  Peter"  was  rejected.  Great 
antiquity  and  respectful  quotation  by  learned  Church  writers 
did  not  avail  to  include  the  "Gospel  ace.  to  the  Hebrews,"  nor 
did  philosophical  thought  avail  the  document  commonly  called 
the  "Oxyrhynchus  Logia"'  (Burkitt,  Gospel  History  and  its 
Transmission,  p.  230). 

What  was  the  principle  which  led  to  their  exclu- 
sion ?  What  was  it  that  the  Four  Gospels  had 
which  these  had  not?  The  answer  manifestly  is, 
that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  called  Canonical 
were  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  which  received  them.  The  Church 
recognized  the  Four  as  possessing  characteristics  in 
which  the  others  were  more  or  less  defective.  '  And,' 
says  Prof.  Burkitt,  '  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
those  of  the  non-canonical  Gospels  which  we  know 
enough  of  to  pass  judgment  upon,  show  a  sensible 
inferiority '  (p.  259).  '  Marcion's  Gospel  is  in  every 
way  inferior  to  Luke,  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  to 
either  of  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  Passion  '  (ib. ). 
Their  extravagant  wonder-workings  and  obviously 
fictitious  character  impress  readers  of  any  school 
of  thought  (cf.  Pfleiderer,  Vrchristentum,  ii.  121). 

5.  The  empty  grave. — This  is  witnessed  to  by 
( 1 )  the  Evangelists ;  cf .  the  original  narrative  of 
Mk.  (161"8).  'There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,'  says 
0.  Holtzmann,  '  that  the  women  could  not  carry 
out  their  purpose  [of  embalming  the  body],  simply 
because  they  found  the  grave  empty '  (Life  of  Jesus, 
p.  497).  According  to  the  tradition  accepted  by 
St.  Paul,  the  first  manifestation  was  on  the  third 
day,  and  therefore  in  Jerusalem.  This  agrees  with 
the  Apostles'  visit  to  the  grave,  which  should  be 
contrasted  with  their  visit  with  our  Lord  to  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  That  the  grave  was  empty, 
would  also  seem  to  be  required  by  Jewish  con- 
temporary ideas  on  resurrection  (cf.  Dn  122). 

Considerable  thought  has  of  recent  years  been  bestowed  on 
St.  John's  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grave-clothes 
were  lying.  As  far  back  as  Chrysostom's  time,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  myrrh  was  a  drug  which  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  body  that  the  grave-clothes  would  not  easily  be  removed 
(in  Joan.  Horn.  Ixxxv).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  suggested  that, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  grave-clothes  lay  folded,  the 
Apostles  were  led  to  the  idea  of  resurrection  :  '  Ex  involutis 
linteaminibus  resurrectionem  colligunt,'  as  the  Latin  version 
renders  it(Migne,  vii  683).  Latham's  theory  is  that  the  word 
itrinXfyfiivo*  implies  that  the  napkin  which  had  been  wrapped 
around  the  sacred  head  still  partially  retained  the  annular  form 
thus  given  it  (The  Risen  Master,  p.  43).  The  grave-clothes  still 
marked  the  spot  where  the  body  had  rested,  and  still  retained 
the  general  outline  of  the  human  form  (cf.  p.  50).  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  correct,  that  St.  John  saw  the  napkin  which  had 
been  about  the  head  of  Jesus,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes, 
but  apart,  twisted  round,  away  by  itself,  then  the  suggestion 
would  be  not  only  the  emptiness  of  the  grave,  but  that  '  that 
which  died  had  passed  away  into  that  which  lived '  (Richmond, 
Gospel  of  the  Rejection,  p.  109). 

On  the  evidence,  so  far,  to  the  empty  grave,  we 
are  constrained  to  say  that  the  weight  of  the  Evan- 
gelists' united  testimony  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
with  any  justice  be  rejected.  (For  critical  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  see  Our  Lord's  Resurrection  in 
Oxf.  Libr.  Pract.  Theol.  p.  87  f.). 

(2)  But  it  has  been  asserted  that,  whatever  the 
Evangelists  might  think,  at  any  rate  St.  Paul's 
theory  of  the  Resurrection  was  independent  of  all 
interest  in  the  empty  grave  (O.  Holtzmann,  Life  of 
Jesus).  His  theory  of  the  spiritual  body,  so  it  is 
said,  does  not  require  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
elements  of  the  buried  corpse.  And  it  is  further 
remarked  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  evidences  of  the 
Resurrection,  not  only  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  grave,  but  actually  makes  no 
reference  to  the  subject  at  all  in  his  teaching. 
This  supposed  indifference  of  St.  Paul  to  the  ques- 


tion of  the  empty  sepulchre  is  based  partly  on  the 
character  of  his  theology,  and  partly  on  his  omission 
of  any  reference  to  the  fact.  But  here  we  must 
remember  St.  Paul's  antecedents.  He  was  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees,  and  doubtless 
held  the  prevalent  theory  of  physical  resurrection. 
As  Schmiedel  truly  says,  '  His  theology  came  into 
being  only  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
When  he  first  came  to  know  of  Jesus  as  risen,  he 
was  still  a  Jew,  and  therefore  conceived  of  resurrec- 
tion at  all  in  no  other  way  than  as  reanimation  of 
the  body '  (EBi  iv.  4059) ;  cf.  1  Co  153- 4.  The  sug- 
gestion in  the  term  '  rose '  (t-yeipeiv)  as  applied  to  the 
dead  is  that  death  is  compared  with  sleep,  and  the 
resurrection  out  of  the  former  to  the  awakening 
out  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  the  burial 
implies  that  the  Resurrection  was  not  merely  of 
one  who  died,  but  also  of  one  who  was  buried. 
Thus  resurrection  refers  to  an  experience  affecting 
the  body,  and  not  to  an  isolated  experience  of  the 
soul ;  cf.  Ro  8n,  where  resurrection  is  described  as 
quickening  our  mortal  bodies.  Thus  the  grave  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  considered  by  St.  Paul  otherwise 
than  as  empty  (see  Schmoller  in  SK,  1894,  p.  669). 
St.  Paul  believed  in  '  a  highly  objective  resurrec- 
tion, including  a  bodily  somewhat,  though  of  a 
non-fleshly  order'  (V  Bartlet,  Apost.  Age,  p.  4; 
Riggenbach,  p.  7). 

(3)  There  is  the  further  evidence  of  the  applica- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ  of  the  passage  in  the  sixteenth 
Psalm  (W) :  '  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption '  (Ac  227).  St.  Peter  sees  an  exact 
parallel  between  this  language  of  the  Psalm  and 
the  physical  experience  of  the  dead  Christ.  It  is  a 
reference  to  the  Resurrection.  '  He  [David]  seeing 
this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  did  his  flesh 
see  corruption'  (v.31).  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  between  this  and  the  ordinary  experience  as 
exemplified  in  David.  David  manifestly  saw  cor- 
ruption. 'He  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his 
sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day '  (v.29).  Corrup- 
tion its  sad  work  had  done.  The  foul  engendered 
worm  had  fed  on  the  flesh  of  'the  anointed  one.' 
But  St.  Peter's  contention  is  that,  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  the  physical  frame  saw  no  corruption.  The 
fact  of  the  empty  grave  is  here  involved,  and  is, 
moreover,  thrown  out  as  a  challenge  in  the  very 
city  where  our  Lord  was  buried  ;  and  that  within 
six  weeks  of  the  burial  !  It  has  well  been  asked  : 
Was  not  St.  Peter  disturbed  by  the  misgiving  that 
the  hearers  might  interrupt  him  with  the  crushing 
remark — We  know  where  he  was  buried,  and  that 
corruption  has  begun  its  task  (Ihmels,  Die  Aufer- 
stehung  Jesu  Christi,  1906,  p.  26).  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  St.  Peter  would  be  absolutely  worthless,  if 
any  could  refute  the  major  premiss  of  the  empty 
grave. 

(4)  The  emptiness  of  the  grave  is  acknowledged 
by  opponents  as  well  as  affirmed  by  disciples.  The 
narrative  of  the  guards  attempts  to  account  for  the 
fact  as  a  fraudulent  transaction  (Mt  2811-15).  '  But 
this  Jewish  accusation  against  the  Apostles  takes 
for  granted  that  the  grave  was  empty.  What  was 
certain  was  that  the  grave  was  empty.  What  was 
needed  was  an  explanation.'  So  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware,  this  acknowledgment  by  the  Jews 
that  the  grave  was  vacated  extends  to  all  subse- 
quent Jewish  comments  on  the  point. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  12th  cent,  version  of  the  empty  grave 
circulated  by  the  Jewish  anti-Christian  propaganda.  The  story 
is  that  when  the  queen  heard  that  the  elders  had  slain  Jesus  and 
had  buried  Him,  and  that  He  was  risen  again,  she  ordered  them 
within  three  days  to  produce  the  body  or  forfeit  their  lives. 
'  Then  spake  Judas,  "  Come  and  I  will  show  you  the  man  whom 
ye  seek  :  for  it  was  I  who  took  the  fatherless  from  his  grave. 
For  I  feared  lest  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away,  and  I  have 
hidden  him  in  my  garden  and  led  a  waterbrook  over  the  place. " ' 
And  the  story  explains  how  the  body  was  produced  (Toledoth 
i  Jesu  ;  see  Baring  Gould,  Lost  and  Hostile  Gospels,  p.  88).     It  is 
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needless  to  remark  that  this  daring  assertion  of  the  actual 
production  of  the  body  is  a  medieval  fabrication,  but  it  is  an 
assertion  very  necessary  to  account  for  facts,  when  the  empti- 
ness of  the  grave  was  admitted  and  yet  the  Resurrection 
denied. 

Substantially,  then,  St.  Matthew's  narrative  is 
corroborated  by  the  admissions  made  by  opponents 
of  Christ.  That  the  disciples  removed  the  body 
was  a  saying  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews 
'  until  this  day '  (Mt  28is).  And  this  admission  by 
opponents  is  enough  to  show  that  the  evidence  for 
the  empty  grave  was  '  too  notorious  to  be  denied ' 
(Cctmbr.  Theol.  Essays,  p.  336). 

(5)  The  grave,  then,  was  assuredly  empty.  But 
the  emptiness  of  the  grave  does  not  demonstrate 
resurrection.  The  alternatives  are  that  this  was 
a  human  work  or  a  Divine.  Either  somebody 
removed  the  corpse,  or  the  Almighty  raised  the 
dead.  The  momentousness  of  the  alternative  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  The  ultimate  de- 
cision must  be  largely  influenced  by  the  entire 
range  of  a  man's  presuppositions.  Two  antagon- 
istic conceptions  of  God  and  the  world  and  man- 
kind meet  at  the  grave  of  Christ.  It  will  always 
be  possible  to  construct  naturalistic  hypotheses  to 
account  for  the  vacant  grave,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  the  rationalistic  assumptions  upon  which 
such  constructions  are  based.  We  may  here  quote 
a  recent  and  extremely  independent  critic. 

'  It  is  admitted  that  with  the  Resurrection  the  body  of  Jesus 
also  had  vanished  from  the  grave,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
account  for  this  on  natural  grounds '  (Wellhausen,  Das  Ev. 
Matt.  p.  150). 

(6)  If  we  keep  to  the  evidence,  it  is  certain  that 
the  empty  grave  was  not  the  cause  of  the  disciples' 
faith.  According  to  the  Evangelists,  the  fact  of 
the  empty  grave  created  no  belief  in  the  Resur- 
rection in  the  case  either  of  Mary  Magdalene,  or  of 
the  women,  or  of  St.  Peter.  The  only  exception, 
and  that  under  conditions  of  peculiar  reticence 
and  reserve,  was  St.  John. 

'  Thus  the  oft  repeated  expression  that  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  founded  on  an  empty  grave  is  one  which  re- 
quires explanation.  The  Easter  faith  did  not  really  spring 
from  the  empty  grave,  but  from  the  self-manifestation  of  the 
risen  Lord '  (S.  Simpson,  Our  Lord's  Resurrection,  p.  103). 

6.  The  locality  of  the  appearances. — The  nar- 
ratives present  us  with  a  double  series  of  mani- 
festations of  the  Risen  Lord,  distinguished  by 
locality :  the  Judsean  series  and  the  Galilsean 
series. 

(1)  Any  true  criticism  should  start  from  the 
data  of  the  original  Mark.  According  to  this 
(167),  not  only  did  the  women  visit  the  grave  on 
Easter  Day  and  therefore  were  still  present  in 
Jerusalem,  but  the  message  sent  to  the  disciples, 
'  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee,'  implies  the 
presence  of  the  disciples  also  in  Jerusalem  on  that 
day.  Accordingly  the  theory  that  '  they  all  for- 
sook him  and  fled'  (1450)  means  fled  direct  home  to 
Galilee,  is  refuted  by  the  implications  of  the  same 
Evangelist  (cf.  Rordam,  Hibbert  Journ.,  July  1905, 
p.  781).  On  the  other  hand,  the  direction  'he 
goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  '  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  lost  conclusion  of  this  Gospel  must 
have  contained  a  description  of  an  appearance  in 
Galilee.  This  may  be  true.  But  what  we  cannot 
determine  is  whether  any  Judsean  appearance  was 
also  recorded. 

(2)  Mt.  (289)  relates  that  the  first  appearance  took 
place  to  the  women  near  Jerusalem,  and  then  adds 
a  manifestation  to  the  Eleven  in  Galilee. 

(3)  Lk.  contains  an  exclusively  Judaean  series  of 
manifestations.  He  '  knows  nothing  '  of  appear- 
ances in  Galilee.  The  significance  of  this  must 
depend  on  St.  Luke's  worth  as  a  historian.  Har- 
nack  has  recently  exhibited  a  profound  mistrust 
•f  the  Lukan  account  (Luke  the  Physician).     St. 


Mark,  who  is  assumed  to  have  recorded  nothing 
but  a  Galikean  series,  is  endorsed  as  correct.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  high  value  of  St.  Luke  as  a 
historian  is  vigorously  asserted  by  so  critical  a 
scholar  as  Ramsay,  who  came  to  the  study  greatly 
prejudiced  against  him.  He  places  the  author  of 
the  Acts  '  among  historians  of  the  first  rank ' 
(Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  4  ff.,  8,  14).  Then,  further, 
St.  Luke  cannot  possibly,  as  St.  Paul's  companion, 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  Jerusalem  tradition. 
How  could  he  conceivably  have  written  a  version 
of  the  Resurrection  manifestation  which  the  Jeru- 
salem Church  could  not  receive  ?  It  is  quite  poss- 
ible that  he  derived  his  information  as  to  the  40 
days  at  Jerusalem  itself.  St.  Paul  gives  no  locality, 
but  the  natural  view  is  that  he  considered  the 
first  manifestation  to  have  occurred  in  Jerusalem. 
Is  it  possible  that  St.  Luke's  exclusive  interest  in 
the  Judffian  series  is  due  to  the  purpose  for  which 
his  Gospel  was  written  ?  Writing  for  Greek  be- 
lievers, it  would  be  natural  that  he  should  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  Holy  City.  Is  it  not 
possible  conversely  that  St.  Matthew,  as  Pales- 
tinian and  Jerusalemite,  gives  for  that  very  reason 
the  more  distant  and  less  known  manifestations 
in  Galilee  ? 

Harnack  seems  reduced  to  the  singular  position  that  the 
only  evidence  for  the  Galihean  series  is  St.  Mark's  conclusion, 
and  that  does  not  exist.  For  he  lays  all  stress,  for  St.  Mark's 
value,  on  St.  Matthew  as  his  copyist.  He  depreciates  the 
independence  of  St.  Luke  and  rejects  the  authority  of  St. 
John.  Thus,  after  all,  the  testimony  to  a  Galilean  series  is 
reduced  to  a  solitary  witness  whose  testimony  is  lost. 

The  first  impression  derived  from  Lk. — that  the 
Ascension  took  place  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Resurrection — is  partly  corrected  on  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Gospel  itself.  For  there  does  not 
seem  sufficient  time  to  crowd  all  these  events  into 
a  single  day.  Emmaus  is  reached  towards  even- 
ing when  the  day  was  far  spent  (2429).  The  meal 
in  the  town  must  have  taken  some  little  time. 
And  Emmaus  is  threescore  furlongs  (v.18)  =  7  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  The  whole  journey  would  take 
the  greater  part  of  two  hours.  Then  follows  the 
conversation  with  the  two  and  the  Eleven.  After- 
wards, Christ  Himself  appears  and  gives  them  an 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures— the  Law  and  Pro- 
phets and  the  Psalms  (v.44).  This  must  have  taken 
a  considerable  time.  Finally  is  placed  the  jour- 
ney to  Bethany  and  the  Ascension.  This  could 
scarcely  be  before  midnight.  Yet  certainly  (as 
Rordam  says)  the  account  gives  the  impression 
that  the  event  was  conceived  as  happening  in  the 
daytime  (Hibbert  Journ.,  July  1905,  p.  774).  If 
the  incident  has  suffered  condensation,  the  diffi- 
culty is  at  once  explained. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  noting  that  Ramsay  describes 
St.  Luke  as  deficient  in  the  sense  of  time.  '  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  from  Acts  alone  to  acquire  any  idea  of  the  lapse  of 
time  '  {Paul  the  Trav.  p.  18).  And  the  fault  is  not  individual. 
It  is  the  fault  of  his  age.  St.  Luke  '  had  studied  the  sequence 
of  events  carefully,  and  observes  it  in  his  arrangement  mi- 
nutely,' but  '  he  gives  no  measure  of  the  lapse  of  time  implied 
in  a  sentence,  a  clause,  or  even  a  word.  He  dismisses  ten  years 
in  a  breath,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  single  incident.'  Thus 
'  Luke's  style  is  compressed  to  the  highest  degree  ;  and  he 
expects  a  great  deal  from  the  reader.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
sketch  the  surroundings  and  set  the  whole  scene  like  a  picture 
before  the  reader  ;  he  states  the  bare  facts  that  seem  to  him 
important,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  imagine  the  situation '  (p. 
17).  These  are  said  to  be  characteristics  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts.  And  they  will  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Resurrection. 

But  it  is  asked,  Since  our  Lord's  prediction  was 
that  He  would  meet  the  disciples  in  Galilee  and 
the  angel's  direction  was  in  accordance  with  the 
same,  is  it  not  contrary  to  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  original  command,  that  ap- 
pearances should  occur  in  Jerusalem  ? — To  this 
difficulty  Rordam's  reply  is  : 

'  This  apparently  insoluble  difficulty  is  very  easily  explained. 
We  learn  (24"-24)   that    nobody  believed  the  women's  tale, 
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and  even  those  who  had  listened  most  to  their  words  returned 
disappointed  after  having  seen  the  empty  grave.  This  fully 
explains  why  appearances  followed  in  Jerusalem.  For  that 
such  sceptics  would  not  go  to  Galilee  to  meet  Christ  is  obvious. 
Therefore,  just  as  the  original  story  was  that  Christ  appeared 
to  the  women,  because  they  doubted  the  angel's  words,  so  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  relate  how  Christ  had  to  appear  to  the 
apostles  and  the  disciples  together  with  them,  as  they  did  not 
believe  the  women's  words '  (p.  778). 

7.  The  nature  of  Christ's  resurrection  body. — 

(1)  The  statements  of  the  Evangelists  are  commonly 
classified  as  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  Those  which  exhibit 
a  purely  materialistic  view,  the  most  impressive 
instance  being  Lk  2439  '  Handle  me  and  see  :  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.' 
(b)  An  immaterial  series,  illustrated  in  His  vanish- 
ing and  reappearing,  in  the  difficulty  of  recognition 
and  the  alterations  of  form. 

One  school  of  criticism  here  endeavours  to  impose  a  dilemma, 
bidding  us  select  between  the  two  views,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  impossible  to  accept  both.  Keim,  for  instance,  says,  '  There  is 
a  capricious  alternating  between  a  subtle  and  a  gross  corporeity 
.  .  which  is  self-contradictory '  (Jesus  of  Nazara,  vi.  340). 
We  may,  however,  decline  the  dilemma,  and  declare  ourselves 
prepared  to  accept  both  series  of  statements,  as  forming  parts 
of  a  perfectly  conceivable  and  intelligible  conception.  This 
'alternating  between  a  subtle  and  gross  corporeity,'  to  adopt 
Keim's  expression,  is,  to  begin  with,  profoundly  original.  The 
contemporary  Pharisaic  idea  of  resurrection  had  no  subtlety 
about  it.  It  was  grossly  and  even  repulsively  animal.  The 
martyred  Maccabees  expect  to  repossess  the  same  physical 
organs  and  limbs  in  the  same  condition  as  on  earth.  This  is 
expressed  with  a  coarseness  which  cannot  be  mistaken  in  2  Mac 
7»  and  14«  (see  also  Grobler  in  SK,  1879,  p.  682  ff.).  It  is 
resuscitation  of  the  same  body  to  the  same  estate  as  before. 
*  The  Book  of  Enoch,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  resurrection  state 
as  resembling  that  of  the  angels,  but  it  describes  the  latter 
in  such  physical  and  animal  terms  as  to  deprive  the  resemblance 
of  much  value  (cf.  Enoch  514  with  151).  The  description  of 
'  revealing  every  thing  that  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
and  those  who  have  been  destroyed  by  the  desert,  and  those 
who  have  been  devoured  by  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  by  the 
beasts,  that  they  may  return  and  stay  themselves  on  the  day  of 
the  Elect  One '  (615,  ed.  Charles,  p.  1B0),  is  equally  suggestive  of 
a  grossly  material  view. 

The  exact  antithesis  to  the  Pharisaic  conception,  which  was 
prevalent  in  the  Apostolic  age,  was  the  Greek  conception  of 
emancipation  from  the  body  and  continued  existence  as  pure 
spirit.    See  preceding  article. 

The  view  given  by  the  Evangelists  is  indepen- 
dent of  both  of  the  above  conceptions.  It  certainly 
possesses  a  strongly  materialistic  side.  Yet  with 
equal  certainty  it  is  no  mere  resuscitation  of  the 
animal  frame.  It  is  anything  rather  than  a  return 
to  life  under  the  same  conditions.  The  broadest 
distinction  is  drawn  by  the  Evangelists  between 
the  revivification  of  Lazarus  and  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ.  Lazarus  is  obviously  represented  as 
granted  a  re-entrance  into  earthly  life  under  the 
same  conditions  as  before,  to  become  again  the 
possessor  of  a  corruptible  organism,  subject  to 
the  same  fleshly  necessities,  and  destined  again  to 
expire  in  a  second  experience  of  physical  death  (cf. 
Kruger,  Auferstehung,  p.  21  f.). 

(2)  The  Pauline  conception  of  the  risen,  body. — St. 
Paul's  doctrine  is  condensed  into  the  two  crucial 
phrases,  a  •  psychical '  body  and  a  '  pneumatical ' 
body.  The  psychical  body  is  the  organ  and  instru- 
ment of  the  animal  force  ;  the  pneumatical  body  is 
the  organ  and  instrument  whose  vitalizing  prin- 
ciple is  the  spiritual  personality.  The  psychical 
body  is  that  which  discharges  the  functions  of 
animal  self-maintenance  and  reproduction.  It  is 
the  organ  adapted  to  life  under  terrestrial  condi- 
tions. The  pneumatical  is  the  organ  adapted  to 
life  under  non-terrestrial  conditions.  It  is  the  best 
self-expression  of  spirit  (Our  Lord's  Resurrection, 
p.  164  f. ).  Now,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  firmly  main- 
tains two  points,  of  which  the  first  is  identity 
between  the  body  which  died  and  the  body  which 
rose.  This  is  implied  in  all  that  we  have  seen  of 
St.  Paul's  interest  in  the  empty  grave ;  in  his 
illustration  of  the  relation  between  the  two  states 
of  the  body  as  akin  to  that  between  the  seed  and 
the  perfected  plant.     It  is  further  taught  by  his 


description  of  his  vision  of  Christ  under  the  idea 
of  Christ's  Resurrection. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  St.  Paul  affirms  identity, 
he  no  less  emphatically  affirms  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  body 
on  earth  and  beyond  it.  '  Flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God'  (1  Co  1550).  'Thou 
sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be '  (v.37).  The 
vastness  of  the  distinction  is  so  strongly  asserted 
in  the  term  the  'spiritual  body,'  that  the  identity 
might  almost  seem  to  be,  what  it  never  is,  really 
obliterated.  But  the  risen  body  of  Christ  was 
spiritual,  '  not  because  it  was  less  than  before 
material,  but  because  in  it  matter  was  wholly  and 
finally  subjugated  to  spirit,  and  not  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  physical  life.  Matter  no  longer  restricted 
Him  or  hindered.  It  had  become  the  pure  and 
transparent  vehicle  of  spiritual  purpose'  (Gore, 
Body  of  Christ,  p.  127). 

(3)  A  comparison  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  with 
the  Evangelists'  statements  does  not  lead,  then, 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  principles  diverge. 
There  is  an  extreme  improbability  that  St.  Luke, 
for  instance,  considering  his  relation  to  St.  Paul, 
should  be  in  hopeless  contradiction  with  the 
Apostle's  principles.  But  there  is  no  manner  of 
contradiction.  The  Evangelists  are  concerned  with 
the  historic  manifestations  of  the  Risen  Christ,  St. 
Paul  with  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  resurrection 
body.  The  former  describe  the  body  of  Christ 
during  the  temporary  periods  in  which  its  presence 
was  ascertainable  by  the  senses  ;  the  latter  con- 
siders the  body  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  former  say, 
This  is  what  we  touched  and  saw,  and  our  hands 
have  handled  ;  the  latter  is  concerned  with  the 
profound  inquiry  as  to  what  constitutes  the  nature 
of  the  risen  body.  Thus  the  aspects  are  comple- 
mentary, not  antagonistic. 

(4)  If  we  attempt,  then,  to  formulate  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  risen 
body,  we  shall  affirm  that,  according  to  Christian 
doctrine,  man  consists  of  the  personality  or  self 
together  with  a  vehicle  of  self-manifestation.  This 
vehicle  is  material.  Under  terrestrial  conditions 
this  vehicle  must  possess  characteristics,  properties, 
organs,  adapted  to  such  conditions.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  no  self-expression  at  all.  Such  was  the 
psychical  body  of  Christ.  But  at  death  the  self 
passed  out  of  terrestrial  conditions,  leaving  the 
fleshly  condition  of  the  body  behind,  but  by  no 
means  continuing  bodiless.  The  self  is  re-endowed 
with  a  vehicle  of  self-expression  which  is  still 
material,  only  under  the  complete  dominion  of 
spirit.  The  self  now  exists  under  heavenly  condi- 
tions. The  fleshly  organism  would  be  impossible 
there,  because  hopelessly  unadaptable  to  such  con- 
ditions. Its  whole  system,  construction,  solidity, 
its  parts  and  organs,  its  methods  of  self-mainten- 
ance, would  be  worse  than  meaningless  under  non- 
terrestrial  conditions.  We  should  suppose  that 
the  pneumatical  or  risen  body  of  Christ  was,  in  its 
normal  state,  as  an  ideally  perfect  utterance  of 
spirit,  imperceptible  to  the  human  senses  as  we  now 
possess  them.  But  the  capacities  of  this  ideally 
perfect  self-expression  are  so  great  that  it  can 
manifest  itself  to  persons  living  under  terrestrial 
conditions.  And  we  believe  that  this  pneumatical 
body  of  Christ  did  temporarily  assume  such  condi- 
tions of  tangibility  and  visibility  as  to  bring  His 
'subtle  corporeity,'  for  evidential  and  instructive 
purposes,  within  range  of  our  '  grosser  corporeity.' 

This  leads  to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  psychical  and  the  pneumatical  body 
of  Christ.  That  they  are  related,  in  the  Apostolic 
conception,  is  clear.  But  the  question  is,  To  what 
extent?  Does  the  existence  of  the  pneumatical 
body  require  the  disappearance  of  the  psychical  ? 
or  can  they  coexist?    Can  the  one  remain  intact 
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within  the  grave  while  the  other  is  declared  to 
have  risen  ?  Is  the  emptiness  of  the  grave  in 
Joseph's  garden  essential  to  belief  in  Christ's  tran- 
sition into  the  pneumatical  estate  ?  Since  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
between  these  two  conditions  of  the  bodily  life, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  the  co- 
existence of  the  psychical  and  the  pneumatical  body. 
Would  it  therefore  follow  that  the  emptiness  of  the 
grave  in  Joseph's  garden  is  indifferent  to  Christian 
thought?  No,  not  in  the  very  least.  We  must 
surely  here  distinguish  between  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  mankind.  It  was 
clearly  necessary  for  evidential  purposes  that  the 
risen  Lord  should  reappear  within  a  terrestrial 
environment,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  His 
grave  should  be  vacated.  Belief  in  the  reality  of 
His  Resurrection  in  presence  of  the  corpse  was  to 
that  age  absolutely  impossible. 

Max  Miiller  expressed  years  ago  a  regret  that  the  Jews  buried 
and  did  not  burn  their  dead.  For  in  that  case,  he  thought,  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  Resurrection  would  have  remained  far 
more  spiritual.  And  the  question  has  been  quite  recently 
asked,  What  kind  of  Resurrection  would  your  gospel  have  ex- 
hibited if  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  cremated?  Max  Miiller's 
regret  is  more  than  justified  by  the  deeply  materialistic  con- 
ceptions which  have  heavily  burdened  the  Christian  mind.  But 
it  has  no  weight  whatever  in  view  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 
The  suggested  cremation  of  the  body  of  Jesus  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  have  affected  the  Pauline  conception  of  the 
pneumatical  body.  Nor  would  it  have  removed  the  necessity  for 
visible  and  tangible  manifestations  under  terrestrial  conditions. 
Christ  must  in  any  case  have  reappeared  with  features  and 
form  as  of  old,  whether  His  body  had  been  buried  or  burned. 
The  scars  must  have  reappeared  upon  it.  The  facts  of  dissolution 
of  ordinary  human  bodies  have  not  altered  the  ordinary  belief 
in  their  physical  reappearance  in  the  Resurrection.  The  dis- 
integration of  the  body  and  its  return  to  dust,  the  cremation  of 
the  martyrs,  did  not  prevent  mediaeval  discussions  whether  one 
who  died  in  childhood  would  appear  full-grown  in  the  future 
life.  The  Maccabees,  at  any  rate,  knew  nothing  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  but  that  did  not  prevent  their  holding  the  grossest 
ideas  of  a  resurrection  state.  '  As  for  cremation,  Christian  rever- 
ence shrinks  from  discussing  the  cremation  of  our  Lord's  sacred 
body,'  says  Dr.  Liddon  ;  '  but  cremation,  had  it  taken  place, 
could  have  made  no  difference  except  in  the  sphere  of  imagina- 
tion' (Liddon,  Easter  Sermons,  i.  111). 

If  the  account  given  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  (Jan.  1906),  of  Christianity  and  science  may  be  viewed 
as  representative  of  modern  thought,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
contemporary  thought  ought  not  to  have  much  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  body.  The 
question  is,  What  is  the  relation  between  the  spiritual  person- 
ality and  the  material  side  of  human  existence?  'It  is  plain," 
he  says,  '  that  for  our  present  mode  of  apprehending  the 
universe  a  material  vehicle  is  essential*  (p.  318).  The  only 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  activity  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  activity  through  matter.  We  are  manifested  to 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  '  Now,'  argues 
the  writer,  '  this  dependence  of  the  spiritual  on  a  vehicle  for 
manifestation  is  not  likely  to  be  a  purely  temporary  condition  : 
it  is  probably  a  sign  or  sample  of  something  which  has  an  eternal 
significance,  a  representation  of  some  permanent  truth '  (p.  319). 
'  To  suppose  that  our  experience  of  the  necessary  and  funda- 
mental connexion  between  the  two  things — the  something  which 
we  know  as  mind  and  the  something  which  is  now  represented 
by  matter — has  no  counterpart  or  enlargement  in  the  actual 
scheme  of  the  universe,  as  it  really  exists,  is  needlessly  to  postu- 
late confusion  and  instrumental  deception '  (p.  319).  Conse- 
quently the  conclusion  is  that,  '  though  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  mind  is  dependent  on  matter  as  we  know  it,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  still  by  means  of  something  akin  to  matter — something 
which  can  act  as  a  vehicle  and  represent  it  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  that  matter  represents  it  now — that  it  will  hereafter  be 
manifested '  (p.  320).  Now,  certainly  this  statement  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  matter,  of  personality  to  the  vehicle  of  self- 
manifestation,  is  one  which  St.  Paul  would  find  no  reason  to 
dispute.  As  the  writer  himself  recognizes,  '  This  probability  or 
possibility  may  be  regarded  as  one  form  of  statement  of  an 
orthodox  Christian  doctrine  '  (p.  320).  Such  advances  of  modern 
thought  towards  the  Pauline  conception  are  as  hopeful  as  they 
are  significant.  '  What  is  wanted,'  he  adds,  '  to  make  definite 
our  thoughts  of  the  persistent  existence  of  what  we  call  our 
immortal  part,  is  simply  the  persistent  power  of  manifesting  it- 
self to  friends,  i.e.  to  persons  with  whom  we  are  in  sympathy,  by 
means  as  plain  and  substantial  in  that  order  of  existence  as  the 
body  was  here '  (p.  322).  '  We  may  surmise  that  any  immortal 
part  must  have  the  power  of  constructing  for  itself  a  suitable 
vehicle  of  manifesra'ion,  which  is  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
term  ' '  body  "  '  (p.  323). 

For  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body  see  Goulburn, 
Bampton  Lectures  ;  Skrine,  Contemp.  Rev.,  Dec.  1904,  870. 

_  8.  The  sayings  of  the  Risen  Master  are  most 
significant.    Their  manner  is  perfectly  distinct  from 


that  of  the  ministry.  What  Keim  {Jesus  of  Nazara, 
vi.  354)  describes  as  the  '  simple,  solemn,  almost  life- 
less, cold,  unfamiliar  character  of  the  manifesta- 
tions,' calls  attention  to  the  striking  aloofness  and 
unearthliness  of  the  Easter  tone.  Familiarity  is 
altered  into  distance  and  awful  dignity.  Yet 
with  this  difference,  which  is  inevitaole,  if  the 
circumstances  are  historic,  the  Personality  is  just 
the  same.  And  as  with  their  manner,  so  with  their 
substance.  They  occupy,  very  marvellously,  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  teaching  of 
the  ministry  which  they  presuppose,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  which  they  account  for  and 
explain. 

9.  Christ's  Resurrection  and  modern  thought. — 
Non-Christian  explanations  of  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion.— There  are  only  two  ultimate  explanations 
possible  :  either  the  event  was  the  action  of  God, 
which  is  the  Christian  explanation  ;  or  else  it  must 
be  accounted  for  within  purely  earthly  and  human 
limits.  Rejection  of  the  Christian  or  supernatural 
account  leaves  the  necessity  of  providing  a  natural- 
istic explanation  ;  otherwise  there  would  always  be 
a  danger  that  the  supernatural,  although  cast  out 
on  principle,  would  nevertheless  return  again.  Non- 
Christian  theories  of  Christ's  Resurrection  form  a 
series.  No  one  has  summarized  them  better  than 
Keim  (vi.  327  ft'.). 

(1)  There  was  the  theory,  now  quite  obsolete, 
which  denied  Christ's  death.  He  fainted  away  on 
the  cross,  and  recovered  in  the  grave.  The  valu- 
able point  in  this  theory  is  its  recognition  that  the 
Apostles  did  really  see  their  Lord  alive  again  as 
a  solid  objective  fact  confronting  them.  Its  mon- 
strously irrational  character  lies  in  its  impossible 
assumption  that  a  half-dead  form,  with  difficulty 
brought  back  to  life,  leading  an  exhausted  exist- 
ence, and  finally  dying  over  again,  could  ever  have 
inspired  in  His  adherents  triumphant  faith  in  Him 
as  a  risen  conqueror  and  Son  of  God.  The  well- 
known  sentences  of  Strauss  have  effectually  dis- 
posed of  this  miserable  fabrication,  with  all  the 
wretched  immoralities  which  it  included.  It  is, 
says  Reville,  '  un  tissu  d'invraisemblances  materi- 
elles  et  morales '  (ii.  455). 

(2)  Another  theory  Mas  that  the  body  was  secretly 
removed  from  the  grave — either  by  opponents  or 
by  friends.  Imagination  hovers  between  Pilate,  or 
the  Sanhedrists,  or  Joseph  of  Arimatha>a,  or  the 
gardener,  or  Mary  Magdalene.  Of  the  attempt  to 
account  for  the  empty  grave  as  an  imposture,  Keim 
justly  remarks  :  '  All  these  assumptions  are  repel- 
lent and  disgraceful ;  they  show  that  the  holy  con- 
viction of  the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians 

has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  the 
hardened  minds  of  such  critics'  (p.  325).  This 
theory  also  has  passed  away.  Critics,  says  Keim, 
have  left  off  seeking  an  explanation  from  external 
facts. 

(3)  But  there  is  still  a  world  of  mental  facts. 
The  naturalistic  explanations  of  to-day  are  sought 
through  psychology.  There  is  the  Vision  hypo- 
thesis— a  self-generated  appearance,  the  product  of 
reflexion  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  Personality. 
Jesus'  followers,  studying  the  Scriptures,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  the 
Messiah  to  pass  through  suffering  to  glory.  From 
the  principle,  'He  must  live,'  they  passed  involun- 
tarily to  the  assertion,  'He  does  live,'  and  to  the 
further  assertion,  '  We  have  seen  Him ' !  Thus 
they  took  a  leap  from  a  conclusion  of  the  intellect 
to  a  fact  of  history.  Keim's  criticism  is  that 
reflexion  requires  time.  Its  advocates  postulate  a 
year — ten  years.  But  the  Apostolic  evidence  con- 
curs in  asserting  that  the  interval  between  the 
death  and  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  was  exceed- 
ingly brief.  Strauss  himself  gave  up  the  theory, 
and  adopted  another.      '  Not  so  much  by  way  of 
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reflexion,  it  is  now  said,  as  by  the  quicker  road  of 
the  heart,  of  the  force  of  imagination,  and  of  strong 
nervous  excitement,  the  disciples  attained  to  belief 
in  the  living  Messiah '  (p.  334).  The  invincible 
Jesus  hovered  before  their  minds  (p.  343).  When 
Mohammed  died,  his  adherents  swore  to  decapitate 
any  one  who  dared  to  say  that  the  Prophet  had 
expired  (p.  344).  In  reality  Jesus  was  not  dead  to 
the  disciples,  since  they  had  witnessed  neither  His 
Passion  nor  death  nor  burial.  Back  in  Galilee  the 
old  associations  revived,  far  from  the  disasters  and 
the  graves  of  Jerusalem — unbounded  excitement,  in- 
tensified by  abstinence  from  food  and  by  the  feverish 
moods  of  the  evening,  caused  the  limits  of  the  outer 
and  inner  world  to  disappear.  They  thought  they 
saw  and  heard  externally,  while  they  only  saw  and 
heard  within.  Martineau  adopted  something  of 
this  subjective  theory  of  emotion  and  reflexion 
combined.  It  is  the  most  popular  non-Christian 
explanation  of  the  day.  But  Keim  deliberately 
rejects  it. 

Keim  admits  that  the  Apostolic  age  was  full  of  more  or  less 
self-generated  human  visions.  But  if  these  visions  had  been  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ,  St.  Paul 
would  certainly  not  have  closed  his  list  with  the  fifth  or  sixth 
manifestation.  Why  does  the  Apostle  consider  the  manifesta- 
tion to  himself  as  last  of  a  series  (itrxarov,  1  Co  158),  obviously  last 
of  its  kind,  carefully  differentiating  it  from  the  visions  which 
may  have  come  either  to  himself  or  to  others  ?  '  Having  made 
such  a  sharp  and  clean  division,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  proved  that 
there  lay  between  the  first  5  or  6  appearances  and  the  later 
often-repeated  visions  such  a  great  and  broad  gulf  of  time,  and 
,  indeed  of  character,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  reckon  the 
latter  appearances  with  the  former '  (p.  353). 

A  vision  of  departed  persons  does  not  necessarily  imply  their 
resurrection.  If  Moses  and  Elijah  were  seen  at  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  Christ,  did  the  disciples  infer  their  resurrection  ?  Con- 
temporary belief  in  the  Apostolic  age  had  assumed  that  patriarch 
and  prophet  and  saint  of  OT  times  lived  on  in  Paradise,  but  this 
did  not  involve  belief  in  their  resurrection.  Visions  were  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  dead  body  in  the 
grave,  and  no  belief  in  their  resurrection  would  ensue.  Why 
then  did  the  Apostle,  having  seen  Christ  after  His  death,  affirm 
His  Resurrection  (cf.  Schmoller  in  SK,  1894,  p.  689)?  Was  it  not 
because  this  'seeing'  Him  was  consciously  different  from  the 
seeing  in  a  dream,  or  from  any  kind  of  seeing  except  one  involving 
physical  identity  ?  The  idea  of  resurrection  introduces  an  after- 
death  experience  as  it  concerns  the  body.  It  affirms  that  that 
which  rose  is  also,  however  altered,  that  which  died. 

Separating,  then,  the  ordinary  visions  of  the  Apostolic  age  from 
those  decisive  earlier  appearances  of  Jesus,  the  question  is,  says 
Keim,  Were  those  visions  of  the  Risen  Jesus  merely  self -generated 
natural  products  explicable  by  psychology?  This,  he  replies, 
is  'contradicted  first  by  the  evidently  simple,  solemn,  almost 
lifeless,  cold,  unfamiliar  character  of  the  manifestations.'  '  There 
are  reserve  and  reticence  in  the  face  of  the  strange  phenomenon. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  happy,  sweet,  prolonged  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  him  who  is  again  endowed  with  life  and  love.'  And  secondly, 
a  merely  subjective  explanation  becomes  '  still  more  glaringly 
inadequate '  when  we  consider  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the 
appearances.  Advocates  of  the  Vision  theory  have  consistently 
postulated  an  extended  duration  of  time,  years  during  which 
the  appearances  were  reiterated.  '  This  is  as  true  with  regard 
to  the  hypothesis  as  it  is  false  and  frivolous  with  regard  to  the 
Apostolic  account '  (p.  356).  '  There  was  no  host  of  appearances, 
no  exuberance,  no  indescribable  irregularity,  no  violent  transi- 
tion.' '  Just  when  fervid  minds  are  beginning  to  grow  fanatical, 
the  fanaticism  absolutely  and  entirely  ceases.'  And  thirdly,  the 
immediate  result  of  the  visions  is  vigorous  practical  activity. 
Mere  psychological  phenomena  do  not  move  this  way.  'The 
spirits  that  men  call  up  are  not  so  quickly  laid'  (p.  357).  '  If, 
therefore,  there  was  actually  an  early  or  immediate  transition 
from  the  visions  to  a  calm  self-possession,  and  to  a  self-possessed 
energy,  then  the  visions  did  not  proceed  from  self-generated 
visionary  over-excitement  and  fanatical  agitation  among  the 
multitude '  (p.  353). 

Keim's  judgment,  then,  upon  the  Vision  theory,  as  a  whole,  is 
as  follows :  '  All  these  considerations  compel  us  to  admit  that 
the  theory  which  has  recently  become  the  favourite  one  is  only 
an  hypothesis  which,  while  it  explains  something,  leaves  the 
main  fact  unexplained,  and,  indeed,  subordinates  what  is  histori- 
cally attested  to  weak  and  untenable  views '  (p.  358). 

(4)  Keim  then  comes  to  his  own  explanation.  '  If 
the  visions  are  not  something  humanly  generated 
or  self -generated,  if  they  are  not  blossom  and  fruit 
of  an  illusion-producing  over-excitement,  if  they  are 
not  something  strange  and  mysterious,  if  they  are 
directly  accompanied  by  astonishingly  clear  percep- 
tions and  resolves,  then  there  still  remains  one 
originating  source,  hitherto  unmentioned,  namely, 
God  and  the  glorified  Christ'  (p.  361).    Keim  accord- 


ingly propounds  a  theory  of  objective  Vision 
created  by  Christ  Himself.  '  If  the  power  that 
produces  the  vision  comes,  as  according  to  our 
view  it  does,  entirely  from  without,  and  the  sub- 
jective seeing  is  merely  the  reflex  form  of  what  is 
objective,  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  seeing 
and  of  the  will  to  see,  as  soon  as  the  operating 
power  ceases  to  operate,  becomes  perfectly  intellig- 
ible.' 'Even  the  corporeal  appearance  may  be 
granted  to  those  who  are  afraid  of  losing  every- 
thing unless  they  have  this  plastic  representation 
for  their  thought  and  their  faith '  (p.  362).  Thus, 
according  to  this  view,  the  Resurrection  manifesta- 
tions are  a  God-created  message  of  victory.  To 
quote  Keim's  oft-quoted  expression,  they  are  'a 
telegram  from  heaven,'  an  evidence  given  by  Christ 
Himself  and  by  the  power  of  God. 

This  objective  Vision  theory,  although  far  be- 
neath the  Christian  conviction,  is  nevertheless  a 
very  remarkable  approximation  towards  it.  It  is 
a  most  significant  recognition  of  the  inadequate 
character  of  all  purely  subjective  explanations  of 
the  Apostles'  belief.  It  acknowledges  a  God-created 
reality  in  the  Easter  faith.  The  theories  of  fraud 
and  fiction  and  self-delusion  are  hereby  deliberately 
set  aside.  The  Almighty  produced  the  Apostles' 
faith. 

On  the  objective  Vision  theory  see,  further,  Steude,  Aufersteh- 
«»ij7,  p.  99  ;  Lotze,  Microcosmos,  ii.  480  (Eng.  tr.). 

The  ultimate  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Resur- 
rection evidence  are  not  historical.  As  Sabatier 
truly  says,  '  Even  if  the  differences  were  perfectly 
reconciled,  or  even  did  not  exist  at  all,  men  who 
will  not  admit  the  miraculous  would  none  the  less 
decisively  reject  the  witness.  As  Zeller  frankly 
acknowledges,  their  rejection  is  based  on  a  philo- 
sophic theory,  and  not  on  historic  considerations 
(L'Apotre  Paul,  p.  42).  Strauss  long  ago  fully 
admitted  that  '  the  origin  of  that  faith  in  the  dis- 
ciples is  fully  accounted  for  if  we  look  upon  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  the  Evangelists  describe 
it,  as  an  external  miraculous  occurrence '  (New  Life, 
i.  399).  Nothing  can  be  more  genuine  than  Strauss' 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  controlled  by  a  priori 
considerations,  to  which  the  fact  of  a  resurrection 
was  inadmissible  ;  cf.  p.  397  : — 

'  Here,  then,  we  stand  on  that  decisive  point  where,  in  the 
presence  of  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  we  either  acknowledge  the  inadmissibility  of  the  natural 
and  historical  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  must  consequently 
retract  all  that  precedes  and  give  up  our  whole  undertaking,  or 
pledge  ourselves  to  make  out  the  possibility  of  the  results  of 
these  accounts,  i.e.  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  without  any  correspondingly  miraculous  fact.' 

This  is  his  conscious,  deliberate  undertaking — to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  on  the  presup- 
position of  a  certain  view  of  the  universe.  It  in- 
variably amounts  to  this.  At  the  grave  in  Joseph's 
garden  two  antagonistic  world-theories  confront 
each  other  (cf.  Ihmels,  Auferstehunff,  p.  27  ;  Luth- 
ardt,  Glaubenslehre).  Spinoza,  it  has  been  said, 
could  not  believe  in  the  actual  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  because  such  belief  would  have  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  theory  of  the  universe. 
Obviously  the  pantheist  must  account  for  the 
manifestation  on  naturalistic  principles. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  dissociate  religion  from 
facts  will  naturally  resent  the  position  which  Chris- 
tianity ascribes  to  Christ's  Resurrection.  The  re- 
lation between  eternal  truth  and  historic  incidents 
cannot,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the  limits  at  our 
disposal.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  re- 
ligion of  Incarnation  cannot  possibly  be  dissociated 
from  the  facts  of  history.  The  objection,  therefore, 
to  the  connexion  between  doctrine  and  history  is 
fundamentally  an  objection  to  the  whole  principle  of 
an  external  and  specialized  revelation,  or  to  a  pro- 
gressive revelation  which  culminates  in  Divine 
personal  entrance  into  history  and  self-manifesta- 
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tion    within    its    limits    (see    Gwatkin's    Gifford 
Lectures). 

.Similarly,  the  attitude  of  individuals  towards  the 
evidence  is  affected  by  their  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  body  and  soul.  There  are,  says  Grtttz- 
macher  (I.e.  inf.  p.  120),ultimately  three  conceptions. 
Either  body  and  soul  are  botli  integral  portions  of 
a  complete  humanity ;  or  man  is  only  body,  of 
which  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  transient  function  ; 
or  man  is  only  soul,  and  the  body  is  its  entangle- 
ment and  its  prison.  Of  these  three  theories,  says 
the  same  writer,  the  last  is  the  least  congenial  to 
modern  thought.  Psychology  is  strenuous  in  its 
insistence  on  the  intimate  and  necessary  relationship 
of  soul  and  body  (p.  121).  The  second  theory  is 
materialism  pure  and  simple  ;  but  its  unsatisfying 
character  is  to  modern  thought  sufficiently  obvious. 
There  remains,  in  the  long  run,  only  the  first  con- 
ception, which  places  upon  the  body  a  very  high 
value  indeed.  Immortality  without  embodiment 
is  not  a  theory  which  harmonizes  with  the  deepest 
reflexions  of  the  day. 

10.  The  Apostolic  teaching  on  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  Resurrection.  —  (1)  Evidential  as  to  His 
Messiahs/tip. — According  to  the  prevalent  interpre- 
tation of  Dt  2123,  adopted  by  the  LXX,  •  cursed  of 
God  is  every  one  that  is  hanged  upon  a  tree '  (cf. 
Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  6),  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  had, 
in  Jewish  contemporary  thought,  finally  condemned 
Him  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  '  To  a  Jew  the 
cross  was  infinitely  more  than  an  earthly  punish- 
ment of  unutterable  suffering  and  shame ;  it  was 
a  revelation  that  on  the  crucified  there  rested  the 
extreme  malediction  of  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
idea  was  no  theological  refinement.  It  could  not 
but  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  Jew  who  knew 
the  Law.  Within  a  few  years  (1  Co  123)  it  was 
formulated  in  a  creed  of  unbelief — duddefia  'I^o-oOs. 
It  found  expression  in  the  name  by  which  in  later 
days  the  Lord  was  known  among  the  Jews — 'iSjn, 
"the  hanged  one"'  (Chase,  Credibility  of  Acts, 
p.  149).  '  "  Whom  ye  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree  " 
(Ac  530).  Here  was  a  public,  an  impressive,  a  final 
attestation  of  what  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Here  was  an  end '  (p.  150).  There 
could  be  but  one  conclusion.  Now  here  are  appreci- 
ated the  force  and  the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection. 
If  '  the  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus '  (Ac  530), 
then  it  was  clear  that  the  estimate  inevitable  from 
the  hanging  upon  a  tree  had  been  mistaken,  and 
must  be  reversed  ;  that  earth's  rejected  was  God's 
accepted  ;  then  it  was  possible  to  believe  of  this 
Crucified  One,  '  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour '  (Ac  531). 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Peter 
describes  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Lord  and  Christ 
(Ac  236),  Prince  of  Life  (315),  only  source  of  salva- 
tion (412),  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  (10J2;  cf.  1731). 

'  It  is  the  expression,'  says  B.  Weiss  (Bibl.  Theol.  NT,  i.  239), 
'  of  the  most  immediate  living  experience,  when  Peter  says  that 
they  were  begotten  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1  P  13).  Not  till  it  took  place  was  the  dead 
Jesus  manifested  with  absolute  certainty  as  the  Messiah.' 

(2)  Evidential  as  certifying  the  redemptive  char- 
acter of  His  death. — It  required  a  new  interpreta- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  His  death.  The  Resurrection 
showed  the  death  to  possess  a  Godward  validity, 
affecting  the  Divine  relations  with  mankind.  It 
was  the  Divine  response  to  the  death,  and  the 
explanation  to  mankind  of  its  meaning  (see  Gloatz 
in  SK,  1895,  p.  798  ;  cf.  Ro  64- 10).  The  Resurrec- 
tion, says  Horn  in  a  striking  phrase,  is  the  '  Amen  ' 
of  the  Father  to  the  'It  is  finished'  of  the  Son 
(NK  Ztschr.  1902,  p.  548). 

(3)  Christ's  Resurrection  is  evidential  of  His 
Divinity.— St.  Paul  begins  the  letter  to  the  Romans 
with  this  thought :  l3- "  '         the  gospel  of  God 


concerning  his  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  who  was  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.' 
Here  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  that  is,  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  said  to  be  concerning  God's  Son.  And 
the  expression  '  God's  Son '  is,  says  Meyer,  not  by 
any  means  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  designation 
of  Messiah ;  it  is  in  St.  Paul  a  Son  who  has  pre- 
existed, and  proceeded  out  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  like  Him  in  substance  (cf.  Liddon,  Analysis, 
p.  4).  The  gospel  of  God  concerning  His  Son  is  con- 
cerned with  Sonship  in  the  highest  of  all  senses.  It 
designates  neither  adoption  nor  official  place,  but 
persona]  equality. 

God's  Son,  then,  is  viewed  by  the  Apostle  in 
two  aspects,  which  both  represent  constituent  ele- 
ments of  His  nature, — according  to  the  flesh,  and 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness.  The  former 
describes  His  humanity,  the  latter  His  higher  Self. 
Regarded  in  the  former  aspect,  He  was  born  of  the 
dynasty  of  David  ;  regarded  in  the  latter,  He  was 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  term  trans- 
lated 'declared  to  be'  (bpiadivros)  might  refer  either 
to  an  actual  appointment  or  to  the  declaration  of 
a  fact.  If  our  exposition  of  the  title  '  Son  of  God  ' 
be  correct,  it  is  the  second  that  is  intended  here. 
Jesus  is,  then,  here  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  by  the  Resurrection.  A  powerful 
demonstration  of  His  higher  Self  has  been  made 
in  the  sphere  of  resurrection  (cf.  Liddon,  Easter 
Sermons,  vi.  94,  iv.  58 ;  Gifford  on  Romans ;  con- 
trast Du  Bose,  Gospel  ace.  to  St.  Paid,  p.  31). 

(4)  Instrumental  in  effecting  Christ's  Exaltation. 
The  Resurrection  is  in  Apostolic  theology  by  no 
means  merely  evidential.  It  is  no  mere  certificate 
of  acceptance.  It  is  not  merely  an  indirect  means 
through  which  men  have  become  believers,  a 
matter  which  can  be  dispensed  with  so  soon  as 
faith  is  gained,  or  is  unnecessary  if  faith  is  obtained 
some  other  way.  It  is  also  instrumental,  and  pro- 
duces its  own  necessary  and  indispensable  effects. 
It  has  primarily  its  own  effect  on  Christ  Himself. 
Obviously  it  does  not  only  certify  Him  to  be  the 
Christ.  It  is  instrumental  in  effecting  His  Exalta- 
tion. It  is  through  the  Resurrection  that  Christ 
'  enters  into  his  glory'  (Lk  24-6 ;  cf.  Ac  233,  Ro  69). 
St.  Paul  (Ac  1333)  applies  to  the  Resurrection  the 
Psalm,  '  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  (i.e.  Easter 
Day)  have  I  begotten  thee.'  The  primary  refer- 
ence (?  to  the  coronation  of  Solomon)  is  here,  ac- 
cordingly, mystically  transferred  to  the  Exaltation 
of  Jesus.  Not  that  the  Resurrection  constituted 
Him  God's  Son  (which  He  was  throughout),  but 
that  it  effected  the  transition  into  a  glorified  state. 
Jesus,  as  having  expired  on  the  cross,  would  be 
conceived  by  the  Jews  as  transferred  to  the  gloom 
of  Hades.  Jesus,  as  risen,  was  thereby  exalted  to 
a  condition  hitherto  unprecedented  among  the 
occupants  of  the  other  world  (cf.  Rev  l18).  As 
the  result  of  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  'is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,'  •  making  intercession  for  us ' 
(Ro  834). 

(5)  The  Resurrection  is  also  instrumental  in 
effecting  justification.  The  great  passage  is  Ro 
425  <  who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification. '  The  two  clauses 
are  by  no  means  identical— an  antithesis  of  phrases 
without  antithesis  of  meaning— as  an  attempt  to 
transpose  them  ought  to  show.  St.  Paul  could  not 
conceivably  have  said,  '  Who  died  for  our  justifica- 
tion, and  rose  again  for  our  sins.'  There  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  categories  of  death 
and  sin,  and  those  of  resurrection  and  justification. 
Moreover,  both  Death  and  Resurrection  have  their 
functions  to  discharge  in  completing  the  work  of 
redemption.  In  the  first  place,  Christ  was  de- 
livered over  to  death  as  a  Sacrifice  on  account  of 
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our  offences.  Thereby  objectively  reparation  was 
made  in  behalf  of  humanity  by  its  representative, 
and  reconciliation  secured.  But  this,  while  com- 
plete on  the  Divine  side,  leaves  the  earthward  yet 
to  be  effected.  The  reconciliation  must  be  sub- 
jectively appropriated  by  each  individual.  Ac- 
cordingly Christ  was  raised  again  on  account  of 
our  justification.  Our  individual  acceptance  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  Resurrection.  This  is  for 
two  reasons  :  (a)  because  we  can  appropriate  justi- 
fication only  by  belief  in  the  saving  significance  of 
Christ's  death.  And  we  can  attain  to  this  belief 
only  through  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  (cf.  B. 
Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  i.  437).  But  it  should  be  most 
clearly  understood  that  this  is  only  a  partial  state- 
ment of  the  truth.  Our  individual  acceptance  is 
also  due  to  the  Resurrection ;  (b)  because  it  was  only 
by  His  Risen  Life  that  Christ  became  the  new  life- 
principle  for  mankind.  Justice  will  never  be  done 
to  this  great  passage  so  long  as  the  effect  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  on  our  justification  is  restricted  to  its 
being  a  mere  certificate  of  His  acceptance  with 
God  (contrast  Pfleiderer,  Paidinism,  i.  119,  and 
Stevens,  Pauline  Theol.  254  f.). 

The  Resurrection  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  the  glorified  life  of  Jesus  is  infused  into  the 
personality  of  the  believer.  Apostolic  Christianity, 
we  are  profoundly  persuaded,  does  not  limit  itself 
to  the  former  of  these  two  conceptions,  but  embraces 
the  latter.  It  is  not  Christ  outside  us,  but  Christ 
within  us  that  completes  the  Apostolic  view.  It 
is  not  the  recorded  Christ  appealing  to  us  across 
the  centuries,  but  the  Living  Christ  imparting  His 
glorified  strength,  that  is  the  ultimate  Christian 
principle.  This  is  the  meaning  of  St.  John's  teach- 
ing on  eating  Christ  (Jn  6).  This  assimilation  of 
Christ  becomes  possible  only  through  His  Resur- 
rection. And  St.  Paul  can  mean  no  less  when  he 
writes,  'raised  again  for  our  justification.'  Thus, 
as  B.  Weiss  says,  the  relation  between  the  Death 
of  Christ  and  His  Resurrection  is,  that  '  the  former 
was  the  means  of  procuring  salvation,  the  latter 
the  means  of  appropriating  it '  {Bibl.  Theol.  i. 
437). 

On  this  most  important  passage  see,  further,  Meyer  on  Eo 
425 ;  Liddon's  Analysis  ;  Newman's  Sermon, '  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion the  Source  of  justification.' 

(6)  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  also,  according 
to  Apostolic  teaching,  instrumental  in  effecting  the 
physical  resurrection  of  all  believers.  As  early  as 
1  Th  414  St.  Paul  appeals  to  Christ's  Resurrection 
as  the  ground  of  consolation  to  the  mourner.  Simi- 
larly St.  Peter  is  represented  (Ac  42)  as  '  preaching 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  '  (cf. 
Ro  66  811,  and  above  all  1  Co  15). 

Specially  noteworthy  is  St.  Paul's  argument  in 
Ro  810f\  On  the  supposition  that  Christ  is  in  us — 
if  Christ  has  really  entered  into  the  individual 
believer— if  His  power  has  taken  possession — then 
the  result  is  (a)  that  although  the  body— the 
human  body — is  dead  because  of  sin — i.e.  belongs 
to  the  category  of  dead  things  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  moral  evil — not  merely  mortal  but  dead — 
'ret  the  spirit — the  human  spirit — is  life  because  of 
(Christ's)  righteousness.  That  is  to  say,  a  resur- 
rection has  taken  place  already  on  the  spiritual 
side.  We  are  already  risen  with  Christ — in  the 
region  of  personal  renewal — because  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  is  in  us— imparted  to  us.  (b)  But 
if  so  (y.11) — if  the  resurrection  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  spiritual, — the  new  vitality  shall  in 
process  of  time  extend  itself  into  the  physical : 
'  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
qnicken  your  mortal  bodies.' 

The  Christian  doctrine  proclaims  both  a  moral  and  a  physical 
resurrection.  Attempts  were  made  in  the  Apostolic  age,  under 
the  influence  of  non-Christian  presuppositions,  to  lay  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  former  and  reject  the  latter.  Men  declared 
that  the  resurrection  was  past  already  (2  Ti  218).  Death  was 
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to  be  understood  in  a  moral  sense,  and  resurrection  was  its 
moral  antithesis,  it  was  a  restoration  out  of  the  death  of  ignor- 
ance, a  giving  of  life  to  the  morally  dead.  Attempts  are  also 
made  in  modern  thought  to  maintain  exclusively  a  moral  resur- 
rection. But  nothing  can  be  more  paradoxical  than  endeav- 
ours to  shelter  this  exclusiveness  under  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul.  To  say  that  '  in  St.  Paul's  ideas  the  expression  [resur- 
rection from  the  dead]  has  no  essential  connexion  with  physical 
death '  (Matt.  Arnold),  is  to  say  what  is  preposterous  to  any 
one  who  has  the  great  words  of  1  Co  15  ringing  in  his  mind.  It 
is,  as  has  been  accurately  said,  '  claiming  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul's  spiritual  teaching  in  order  to  discredit  the  historical 
faith  without  which  he  declared  his  preaching  vain '  (Waggett, 
The  Holy  Eucharist,  p.  200).  All  attempts  to  limit  St.  Paul's 
idea  of  resurrection  to  the  moral  sphere  are  worse  than  useless. 
The  fact  is  that  St.  Paul  did  not  gratuitously  attach  a  relic  of 
incongruous  materialism  to  a  spiritual  theory  complete  and 
consistent  with  itself.  'He  believed,  indeed,  in  our  Lord's 
bodily  Resurrection,  but  not  in  spite  of  his  spiritualism  :  rather 
because  of  the  triumphant  character  of  his  spiritualism  '  (Wag- 
gett, p.  201).  The  severance  of  human  life  into  two  distinct 
departments,  the  one  the  spiritual  and  moral  over  which 
resurrection  prevails,  the  other  the  physical  over  which  resur- 
rection has  no  power,  is  not  a  true  spirituality,  but  a  false  and 
timid  spirituality.  '  It  is  false  precisely  through  timidity,  and 
by  failing  to  invade  in  the  name  of  Spirit  the  regions  of 
sensible  experience'  (Waggett,  p.  200).  The  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  two  spheres,  the  moral  and  the  physical,  is  funda- 
mental throughout  the  Christian  revelation.  Death  in  Chris- 
tianity is  physical,  and  death  is  also  moral.  And  the  two 
interpenetrate.  Redemption  involves  an  intimate  association 
between  the  two.  The  Death  of  Christ  is  moral  surrender  and 
physical  experience.  Death  physical  is  awfully  real,  as  real  in 
its  province  as  is  death  in  the  moral  sphere.  It  is  therefore 
impossible,  consistently  with  Christian  principles  of  redemption, 
to  separate  sin  and  dissolution  into  two  worlds  having  no  con- 
nexion. The  Christian  conception  is  of  a  life-giving  force  which 
pervades  the  moral  sphere  already,  and  is  to  pervade  the 
material  hereafter.  It  has  done  both  these  already  in  the  case 
of  Christ.  And  the  Spirit  of  Christ  already  pervades  the 
Christian  here  in  the  present  world.  He  is  already  morally 
risen  with  Christ.  The  force  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is 
already  at  work  in  the  sphere  of  mind  and  affection  and  will. 
But  there  is  a  redemption  of  the  bod}'  jet  to  come.  (On  the 
relation  of  moral  to  physical  resurrection,  see  also  Du  Bose, 
Gospel  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  Denney,  Atonement  and  the  Modern 
Mind). 

(7)  Consequently  it  is  seen  that  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, and  this  for  dogmatic  just  as  truly  as  for 
evidential  reasons,  (a)  Their  consciousness  of  its 
basal  character  is  shown  in  the  position  it  occupies 
in  their  witness.  An  Apostle  is  ordained  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  Resurrection  (Ac  l22).  The  content 
of  St.  Paul's  Christianity  is  thought  at  Athens  to 
be  'Jesus  and  the  resurrection'  (1718).  The  early 
sections  in  the  Acts  reiterate  the  statement,  '  This 
Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses '  (232).  (b)  Moreover,  negatively,  the  con- 
sequences to  Christianity  of  a  denial  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  were  drawn  out  with  all  the 
dialectic  force  of  St.  Paul.  And  it  is  surely  sig- 
nificant every  way  that  this  acute  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  doctrine  was  made  by  one  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity.  The  fearlessness 
with  which  he  propounds  his  great  dilemmas  is  in 
itself  extremely  valuable  and  reassuring.  He  saw, 
with  a  clearness  never  surpassed,  what  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  involved  ;  and  seeing  that,  was 
calmly  prepared  to  risk  everything  upon  it.  It 
woula  seem  indisputable  that  St.  Paul's  entire 
exposition  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  in  controversy  in 
the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  section  of  Corinthian 
churchmen  whom  St.  Paul  has  in  mind  accepted 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  but  rejected  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Their  philosophic  antece- 
dents rendered  such  rejection  entirely  natural  (see 
Heinrici,  in  loc;  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conception 
of  the  Last  Things,  225),  while  their  Christianity 
constrained  them  to  make  a  concession  to  faith  in 
the  altogether  exceptional  case  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  were  practically  combining  incompatible  ele- 
ments from  the  Old  and  the  New,  and  had  not  the 
clearness  of  thought  to  realize  the  incompatibility. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  abnormal  to  human 
religious  experience  in  this.  But  to  St.  Paul's 
logical  intellect  it  was  intolerable.     If  there  be  no 
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such  thing  as  a  resurrection  of  dead  persons,  then 
is  not  Christ  risen  (1  Co  1513).  The  denial  of  the 
general  principle  will  not  permit  the  affirmation  of 
particular  instances. 

St.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  show  the  effeet  of 
this  denial  of  Christ's  Resurrection  :  first,  on  the 
proclamation  of  Christianity,  whose  sum  and  sub- 
stance become  words  lacking  in  contents  and  in 
truth,  if  Christ  be  not  risen ;  secondly,  on  the 
believer's  faith,  which  in  that  case  becomes  equally 
empty,  being  created  by  a  baseless  message ;  and 
thirdly,  on  the  Apostolic  proclaimers,  who  have 
delivered  as  fact  what  in  reality  is  fiction,  and 
have  misrepresented  God  by  affirming  as  His  deed 
what  He  has  not  done.  Thus  in  all  three  depart- 
ments the  denial  of  Christ's  Resurrection  evapo- 
rates everything.  The  substance  of  Christianity 
has  gone,  the  believer's  faith  has  gone,  the  Apos- 
tolic veracity  has  gone.  To  dwell  on  the  second  of 
these  :  The  faith  of  a  Christian  depends  on  Christ's 
Resurrection,  because  forgiveness  depends  on  the 
redemptive  power  of  Christ's  Death,  and  this  is 
certified  by  the  Resurrection.  If  the  Resurrection 
is  not  historic  fact,  then  the  power  of  death 
remains  unbroken,  and  with  it  the  effect  of  sin  ; 
and  the  significance  of  Christ's  Death  remains 
uncertified,  and  accordingly  believers  are  yet  in 
their  sins,  precisely  where  they  were  before  they 
heard  of  J  esus'  name. 

That  St.  Paul's  estimate  of  the  place  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  in  Christianity  is  profoundly  true 
seems  proved,  conversely,  by  the  invariable  results 
which  follow  upon  its  denial.  Without  belief  in 
the  Resurrection  there  may  easily  exist  a  reverence 
for  the  moral  sublimity  of  Christ's  character,  and 
a  glad  recognition  of  the  religious  value  of  His  pro- 
phetic instruction.  But  these  are  widely  different 
from  faith  in  Him  as  understood  by  St.  Paul. 
All  distinctively  Christian  belief  in  Jesus  has  been 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  His  Resurrection.  It 
is  this  which  has  characterized  and  determined  the 
nature  of  the  faith  which  men  have  placed  in  Him. 
To  their  minds  there  has  been  a  revelation  which 
the  Risen  Christ  has  made,  and  which  He  could 
not  have  made  otherwise  than  as  having  risen. 

As  a  historic  fact,  it  has  been  His  Resurrection 
which  has  enabled  men  to  believe  in  His  official 
exaltation  over  humanity.  It  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  moral  influence  of  His  character, 
example,  and  teaching.  It  is  that  their  present 
surrender  to  Him  as  their  Redeemer  has  been 
promoted  by  this  belief,  and  could  not  be  justified 
without  it.  Indeed,  those  who  deny  His  Resurrec- 
tion consistently  deny  as  a  rule  His  Divinity  and 
His  redemptive  work  in  any  sense  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  acknowledged.  Pauline  conceptions  of 
Atonement  are  intimately  bound  up  with  Pauline 
conceptions  of  Easter  Day.  The  former  do  not 
logically  survive  the  rejection  of  the  latter.  Thus 
it  comes  naturally  to  pass  that  denial  of  the 
Resurrection  issues  ultimately  in  another  religion, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it,  is  not 
Apostolic  Christianity.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  the  Word's  assumption  of 
the  flesh,  redemption  by  incarnation,  moral  death 
and  rising  again  of  the  individual  believer  in  and 
with  Christ,  are  inseparable  from  Christ's  own 
Resurrection. 

Literature.— On  the  doctrinal  significance  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection see  Ph  310,  Col  lis ;  and  cf.,  further,  Grutzmacher, 
Moderne  positive  Vortruge,  1906,  p.  113 ;  Goguel,  L'apotre  Paul 
et  Jesus  Christ,  p.  256  ;  Lux  Mundi,  p.  235  ;  Borg-Schuttmann 
in  NK  Ztschr.  1901,  667-693. 

W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD.— 1.  Jewish 
beliefs  current  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.— The 

doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  symboli- 
cally applied  to  the  nation  (Hos  62  1314,  Ezk  371"14), 


implicit  as  regards  the  individual  in  prophecy  and 
psalm  (Job  1413"15  lO23"2?,  Is  65.  66,  Pss  49.  73),  has 
its  first  explicit  expression  in  Is  2614"]9  as  the  hope 
cf  the  righteous,  based  on  conviction  of  God's 
power  and  faithfulness  and  on  their  persistent  rela- 
tion to  Him.  It  appears  in  the  Canon  as  formal 
prediction  and  definitely  in  Dn  122,  and  became 
part  of  that  '  consolation '  which  the  devouter  part 
of  Judaism,  in  the  absence  of  official  prophecy,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  past  prophetic  utterance  and  on 
the  lines  of  prophetic  indication,  developed.  '  The 
Pharisaic  movement  offered  salvation  to  the  Jewish 
race  partly  by  opening  wider  hopes  to  those 

who  obeyed'  (Swete,  Apoc.  of  St.  John,  p.  xxiii) — 
proximately  the  Messianic  hope,  and  eschatologi- 
cally  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  literature 
of  the  period  preceding  and  following  our  Lord's 
appearance  shows  three  views  as  to  the  future  of 
the  dead,  viz.  (1)  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Sheol ; 
(2)  a  doctrine,  variously  held,  of  resurrection  ;  (3) 
a  Platonic  doctrine  of  immortality. 

(1)  Of  these  Sirach  (1727"30)  knows  only  the  first 
unmodified,  repeating  the  thought  of  Ps  65  and  of 
Hezekiah's  psalm  (Is  38s-  9) — the  days  of  man  are 
to  the  eternity  of  God  as  a  drop  to  the  sea,— 
wherefore  the  Divine  pity  (Sir  188"11)  ;  the  dead 
have  lost  the  light  and  are  at  rest  (2211) ;  even  of 
the  righteous  only  the  name  and  deed  survive 
(449-15).  Samuel's  death  is  'his  long  sleep.'  In 
Tobit  death  is  dissolution  [Situs  airoXvdu)  and  per- 
manent (rbv  aiuviov  tottov,  36).  As  to  the  doctrine 
of  1  Mac.  the  evidence  is  negative ;  no  future  life 
is  referred  to.  '  We  fight  for  our  lives  and  our 
laws'  (321).  In  Judith  the  enemies  of  God  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment  shall  meet  His  vengeance  in 
putting  fire  and  worms  eh  crdpicas  avruv  (Jg  1617), 
and  shall  feel  the  pain  of  it  for  ever ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  more,  this  scarcely  implies  a  doctrine 
of  physical  immortality.  This  traditional  eschat- 
ology  had  still  its  adherents  in  the  Judaea  of  our 
Lord's  lifetime  (Mt  22-3,  Mk  1218,  Lk  2(F,  Ac  238). 

(2)  In  2  Mac.  there  is*  a  clear  statement  of  a 
developed  doctrine  of  bodily  resurrection  for  the 
righteous.  God  shall  raise  up  those  who  have  died 
for  His  laws  ;  the  very  members  which  have  been 
stricken  from  the  martyr  being  restored  to  him, 
and  '  breath  and  life  as  at  the  first '  '  unto  an  ever- 
lasting life'  (78-11-23  1446).  The  faith  of  such  a 
restoration  is  felt  as  an  ethical  necessity.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  theory  of  human  destinies  as  a  con- 
viction of  the  Divine  justice  and  truth.  The  pro- 
blem of  martyrdom  has  compelled  it — the  problem 
whether  supreme  fidelity  can  issue  in  loss.  That 
it  should  seem  even  for  the  present  so  to  issue  is 
realized  as  a  difficulty,  and  is  explained  as  a 
chastising,  a  temporal  penalty  (/Upaxw  .  irovov) 
for  personal  and  national  sins ;  the  martyr's  role 
being  one  of  self-offering  and  expiation  for  these 
(718. 37.  38)  Resurrection  is  God's  reconciliation 
with  His  servants,  and  is  implied  in  their  persist- 
ent relation  to  Him — they  are  '  dead  under  God's 
covenant  of  everlasting  life '  (733-  36).  But  for  the 
enemies  of  God  there  is  no  resurrection  (vv.14-  3(i). 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  resurrection,  the  case  in 
2  Mac.  is  that  of  the  martyrs  only  ;  but  the  confi- 
dence expressed  with  regard  to  them  is  probably 
based  on  a  wider  hope,  including  Israel,  or  at  least 
the  faithful  in  Israel  (<ri)e  toIs  ade\<poh  aov,  7"a, 
hardly  implies  this,  the  &5e\</>ol  are  literal ;  but 
the  tone  of  the  whole  passage  [see  v.14]  implies  a 
faith  for  others  than  the  actual  speakers).  In  the 
apocalyptic  literature,  which  did  much  to  extend 
the  doctrine  of  resurrection  in  Judaism,  it  is  gener- 
ally presented  as  limited  to  Israel.  For  the  ques- 
tion with  which  the  Apocalypses  deal  is  one  of 
fulfilment  of  promises  to  Israel,  and  the  deeper 
question  whether  'the  righteous  shall  be  as  the 
wicked'— at  what  point  and   in   what  form  the 
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faithful  in  Israel  are  to  be  vindicated  and  the 
apostates  meet  Divine  justice.  The  earlier  section 
of  Eth.  Enoch  seems  to  expect  a  resurrection 
universal  to  Israel,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
absolutely  evil :  '  complete  in  their  crimes  :  (2213). 
The  second  section  excludes  none  —  all  Israel  is 
raised,  but  the  righteous  and  holy  are  chosen  from 
the  rest  for  reward  (51.  614-6).  In  the  third 
section  'the  judgment  appears  to  be  followed 
by  the  resurrection  of  righteous  Israelites  only ' 
(Charles,  Bk.  of  Enoch,  p.  27).  The  conception  of  a 
resurrection  general  to  mankind  does  not  occur  in 
this  literature  until  the  close  of  the  period  under 
discussion,  when  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  (1st  cent. 
A.D.)  expressly  proposes  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  shall  rise  (287  411,  cf.  Lk  1323), 
and  teaches  a  first  resurrection  at  the  Advent  of 
the  Messiah,  of  '  all  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  hope 
of  Him ' ;  but  also  apparently  a  resurrection  of 
good  and  evil,  Gentiles  and  Israelites,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judgment  (503-  4  511"6).  2  Esdras  teaches  one 
general  resurrection  of  the  same  character  (732-35). 

With  regard  to  this  development,  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  regarding  it  as  introducing  a  mechanical  and  un- 
spiritual  conception  of  resurrection  (Charles,  Eschatology)  as 
distinguished  from  a '  high  and  spiritual '  conception  of  resurrec- 
tion limited  to  the  just.  This  also  rises  from  an  ethical  root. 
It  is  based  in  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  Divine  justice, 
conceived  as  requiring  not  only  the  vindication  of  righteous- 
ness, but  the  condemnation  on  equal  terms  of  unrighteous- 
ness ;  a  justice  from  which  death  itself  affords  no  hiding.  The 
» doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  of  good  and  evil  alike  follows 
from  the  apprehension  of  God  as  Judge  of  the  whole  earth, 
dealing  with  man  and  not  with  Israel  only,  and  marks  a  widen- 
ing of  eschatological  outlook  from  being  an  interest  in  the 
fulfilment  of  promise  to  Israel  to  become  an  interest  in  the 
assertion  of  God  as  fulfilling  righteousness  for  the  world. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  in 
2  Mac.  only  the  facts  of  restoration  and  identity 
are  insisted  on.  In  Enoch,  while  the  resurrection 
body  is  one  in  which  the  righteous  shall  ■  eat  and 
lie  down  and  rise  up,'  it  is  changed  to  be  imperish- 
able and  glorious — '  garments  of  glory  ,  gar- 
ments of  life'  (6114"16);  they  are  'clad  in  shining 
light,'  and  share  the  nature  and  rank  of  the  angels 
(514  1046).  In  Apoc.  of  Baruch  the  dead  are  raised 
as  they  have  died,  in  order  that  the  living  may 
know  the  verity  of  their  resurrection  (492-4) ;  but 
thereafter  a  judicial  change  passes  upon  both  them 
and  those  who  have  been  alive  at  the  time  (511), 
the  wicked  '  becoming  worse '  than  those  who  pres- 
ently occupy  Gehenna  (522- 15- 16),  while  the  right- 
eous are  transfigured  and  are  fitted  for  immortality 
and  the  eternal  world  (573-  4-  9"14).  We  have  here 
much  more  than  a  doctrine  of  physical  resuscita- 
tion ;  resurrection  is  apprehended  as  advance  to  a 
new  and  higher  plane  of  life. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  immortality  without  resur- 
rection appears  in  two  forms  —  Palestinian  and 
Alexandrian,  (a)  In  the  Palestinian  form  the 
consummation  of  the  soul's  destiny  is  postponed 
to  the  end.  There  is  an  intermediate  state,  in 
which  the  righteous  and  wicked  are  already  separ- 
ated ;  and  there  is  Final  Judgment,  after  which 
the  righteous  pass  to  the  heavenly  world  of  glory 
and  felicity,  and  the  wicked  to  eternal  woe.  Thus 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  speaks  of  the  'Day  of  the 
Great  Judgment,'  and  goes  on  to  say  of  the  right- 
eous :  'Their  bones  will  rest  in  the  earth  and 
their  spirits  will  have  much  joy'  (23n- 13) ;  and  this 
is  probably  the  view  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
as  well  (103-10),  and  perhaps  of  the  Slavonic  Enoch. 
In  the  latter  the  translated  Enoch  does  indeed 
receive  a  raiment  of  Divine  glory  instead  of  his 
'earthly  robe'  (equivalent  to  the  changed  body, 
'garments  of  glory,'  of  the  Simil.  of  Enoch) ;  but 
his  case  is  exceptional,  and  he  is  destined  for  '  the 
highest  heaven ^  (672).  Nothing  is  said  of  any 
reclothing  for  those  who  have  died.  There  is  a 
place  prepared  for  every  soul  of  them  (492),  '  Many 


mansions  .  good  for  the  good,  evil  for  the  evil ' 
(61-),  'their  eternal  habitation'  (6510).  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  these  two  last-named  writers, 
there  is  silence  as  to  the  resurrection  rather  than 
denial  of  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  especially  of 
the  Assump.  of  Moses,  that  they  were  conscious  of 
divergence  from  current  beliefs. 

(b)  Alexandrian  Judaism,  adopting  a  Hellenic 
philosophy,  taught  a  doctrine  of  personal  immor- 
tality of  the  individual  soul,  which  it  endeavoured 
more  or  less  successfully  to  disentangle  from  the 
questions  of  the  corporate  destiny  of  the  nation 
and  of  cosmic  judgment.  Accepting  from  Platon- 
ism  the  ideas  of  the  eternity  and  evil  of  matter, 
it  necessarily  ignored  that  of  resurrection  ;  and 
accepting  from  the  same  source  the  ideas  of  the 
soul's  pre-existence  and  of  salvation  by  wisdom,  it 
was  compelled  to  regard  each  soul  as  working  out 
its  own  fate  in  this  life,  and  as  reaching  that  fate 
at  the  point  of  severance  from  the  flesh  ;  immor- 
tality in  its  final  form  beginning  from  the  moment 
of  death.  Thus  in  Wisdom  the  body  is  essentially 
'subject  to  sin'  (l4) ;  the  soul  is  pre-existent  and 
essentially  good  (820j,  but  is  entangled  in  matter 
which  weighs  it  down  (915) ;  man  is  destined  for 
immortality  (223),  which  the  wise  attain  (813-  n),  and 
find  it  in  all  blessedness  as  they  depart  from  our 
sphere  of  knowledge  (31"5  47-14  515).  The  despisers 
of  wisdom,  on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  hope 
nor  comfort  in  death  ;  it  is  for  them  an  immediate 
passage  to  judgment  and  retribution  (316"19  418"20 
514).  The  Hebrew  idea  of  death  as  unnatural  and 
punitive  is  nevertheless,  however  inconsistently, 
also  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  God  made 
not  death,  but  the  impious  called  it  in  (l13-16) ; 
death  entered  by  envy  of  the  devil,  and  is  the 
portion  of  his  servants  (224).  The  idea  of  a  future 
Judgment,  a  'day  of  decision,'  also  keeps  its  place 
in  the  writer's  thought  (318  420).  Nor  is  his  con- 
ception that  of  an  immortality  wholly  immaterial  ; 
the  righteous  shall  receive  a  palace  and  royal 
crown ;  they  shall  judge  the  nation  and  have 
dominion  over  the  people,  sharing  their  Lord's  king- 
dom (38).  He  has  not  successfully  assimilated  his 
Hellenism,  but  requires  the  Hebraic  eschatology 
to  supplement  it.  The  teaching  of  Wisdom  on  this 
subject  is  substantially  that  of  Philo  as  well  : 
'  Apparently  he  did  not  look  forward  to  a  general 
and  final  judgment.  All  enter  after  death  into 
their  final  abode '  (Charles,  Eschatol.  p.  260).  The 
philosophy  of  4  Mac.  is  Stoical,  not  Platonic  ;  but 
it  agrees  with  Wisdom  and  Philo  in  ignoring  the 
ideas  of  an  intermediate  state  and  of  resurrection, 
and  in  teaching  an  immortality  of  the  spirit  only, 
commencing  when  this  life  ends. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus. — Our  Lord  found  Him- 
self in  an  atmosphere  of  thought  in  which  ideas 
representative  of  these  various  forms  of  doctrine 
were  more  or  less  current.  The  Rabbinic  teaching 
on  the  whole  held  the  field  as  a  popular  orthodoxy, 
identified  in  the  common  mind  with  devoutness 
and  earnest  religion  :  and  it  asserted  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  This  was  generally  conceived 
of  as  twofold — a  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  a 
general  resurrection  preparatory  to  universal  judg- 
ment (Muirhead,  Eschatul.  of  Jesus,  p.  91);  the 
anticipation  of  resurrection  was  a  commonplace  of 
piety  (Jn  ll24).  At  the  same  time,  tlie  Sadducaic 
party  adhered  to  an  unmodified  Sheol  doctrine  and 
contended  aggressively  for  it.  No  allusion  to  the 
Alexandrian  doctrine  of  an  immortality  without 
resurrection  appears  in  the  NT  ;  but  the  Palestinian 
schools  cannot  have  been  unaware  of  its  existence. 
Throughout  His  teaching  Christ  puts  aside  the 
second  and  third  of  these  doctrines,  and  sets  His  seal 
to  the  first.     He  teaches  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  as  to  resurrection  is  widely  scattered 
through    the  Gospels.      The    capital  passages  are  |Mt  2223*3 
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(Mk  121827,  Lk  2027-38)  and  Jn  519-31  632-56.  The  term  used  is 
commonly  irarrcuns  ;  once  (Mt  2753)  it  is  iyepiris.  Verbal  forms 
of  itirritcu  and  iyilpu*  seem  used  interchangeably,  occurring 
consecutively  in  the  same  passages  (as  in  Mk  1225-  26,  Lk  llal- :!2), 
or  in  parallel  passages  (cf.  Mt  1621 1723  with  179),  without  apparent 
distinction  of  sense,  a-vaa-raertus  t&jv  vsxpuv  occurs  in  Mt  2231, 
but  in  the  parallel  Mk  1225  i„.  lx  ,iXpSiv,  and  in  Lk  2035  rij;  i.,. 
t»j«  ix  ttxpZi  (cf.  Ac  231).  \x.  ylXput  is  the  phrase  used  of  Christ's 
resurrection  predicted  (Mt  179,  Mk  97- iu);  of  the  supposed 
resurrection  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  142),  and  of  the  case  of  one 
rising  from  the  dead  (Lk  1631).  in  the  Epp.  ix  is  used  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  «».  t£v  vtxpSv  of  resurrection  generally. 
A  distinction  of  usage  seems  to  exist,  ix  implying  an  individual 
or  a  non-universal  resurrection.  Z*">™siv  occurs  in  Jn  521  663 
(cf.  Ro  4"  Sn,  1  Co  1522.  36. 45),  but  is  more  than  a  synonym 
for  it.vnrra.voLi  or  iyuptiv. 

'  To  Jesus  the  OT  Scriptures  as  a  whole  con- 
veyed the  pledge  of  the  will  and  power  of  God  to 
raise  the  dead  who  had  lived  unto  Him '  (Muirhead). 
In  His  reply  to  the  Sadducees  He  does  not  instance 
the  more  precise  predictions  of  the  prophets,  but 
argues  from  the  broad  relation  of  God  to  His 
servants,  not  as  a  covenant  but  as  a  vital  relation. 
Their  resurrection  is  so  involved  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  it  requires  no  other  demonstration 
than  that  God  lives  and  that  God  is  their  God. 
He  appeals  to  the  common  usage  which  called  God 
'  the  God  of  their  fathers,'  '  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob'  (men  who  were  dead),  and  to  its 
authority  in  the  oracle  of  the  Bush  ;  and  needs  no 
more  than  the  admission  that  such  language  con- 
veyed a  truth.  As  touching  the  dead  that  they 
rise,  has  not  God  confessed  that  He  is  theirs  ? 
recognized  that  in  this  life  they  had  already 
entered  into  possession  of  Him  ?  Such  possession, 
once  established,  cannot  be  lost.  God  is  theirs — • 
how  can  their  life  (for  surely  they  live  to  Him) 
remain  permanently  mutilated?  Surely  it  shall 
again  be  for  them  life  in  fulness  of  their  nature. 
They  have  fallen  ;  death  is  death  :  Christ  does  not 
minimize  the  penal  and  privative  character  of  what 
was  to  Himself  a  great  horror  ;  but  they  shall  rise 
again — for  God  is  theirs  :  they  have  a  hold  and 
right  in  God,  who  has  life  in  Himself  and  is  essen- 
tially the  Giver  of  Life. 

The  argument  appears  excessive  in  simplicity,  but  involves 
more  than  it  expresses.  If  man  is  capable  of  possessing  God, 
then  man  is  potentially  akin  to  God  ;  if  man  has  known  and 
loved  God  (as  man  must,  if  God  has  in  any  sense  become  his), 
then  God  must  have  laid  hold  on  him  and  must  have  given 
Himself  to  man.  God  is  their  God  :  they  have  then  even  in 
this  life  attained  an  interior  contact  with  the  Divine,  and  have 
so  far  entered  the  sphere  of  the  imperishable  ;  they  have  gained 
an  inheritance  which  is  essentially  eternal.  In  possessing  God 
they  have  secured  a  place  in  God's  future,  and  in  whatever  God 
will  reveal  or  accomplish.  Our  Lord  thus  moves  the  question 
to  a  higher  ground  than  that  of  promise  or  covenant  or  even 
of  ethical  necessity,  and  grounds  upon  a  concrete  relation 
which  is  recognized  as  vital  and  dynamic.  The  argument 
involves  whatever  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  human  person- 
ality ;  its  reflexion  of  the  Divine  unity,  its  indestructibility  and 
capacity  to  resist  and  survive  the  shock  of  physical  dissolution, 
and  its  necessity  of  full  self-realization  in  God.  It  is  impossible 
to  limit  the  destiny  of  that  which  possesses  God.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  it  completeness  of  development  along  the 
lines  of  initial  character.  Death  interrupts  but  cannot  ulti- 
mately bar  that  development.  As  touching  the  dead,  that  they 
rise  again — that  life  shall  be  for  them  reconstituted  and  per- 
fected—have we  not  read  that  God  calls  Himself  their  God  ? 

The  discussion  in  this  case  was  with  those  who 
'  deny  that  there  is  any  resurrection  of  the  dead ' 
(Lk  2027),  and  it  was  enough  for  its  purpose  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  those  who  in  life  have  possessed 
God.  On  the  face  of  it  the  argument  might  seem 
to  apply  to  these  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  identify  (at  least  for  man)  immortality 
with  resurrection.  What  it  proves  is  that  the 
dead  are  living  (ovk  lari  8ebs  veKpuv  a\\a  favruv) ; 
what  it  assumes  is  that,  if  they  live,  they 
will  rise  again.  Christ  does  not  contemplate 
that  they  may  be  immortal  apart  from  that  des- 
tiny, or  discuss  the  alternative  conception  (which 
cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  to  his  interlocutors) 
that  the  patriarchs  might  live  in  God  for  a  merely 
ghostly  eternity.  The  alternatives  which  He 
seems  to  oppose  are  that  either  they  no  longer  live 


(in  any  effective  sense)  or  that  they  shall  live  com- 
pletely— there  shall  be  an  dvdoracTis,  a  reconstitu- 
tion  of  that  duplex  life  of  spirit  and  organism 
which  is  characteristically  human.  The  question 
whether  the  finitely  spiritual  can  be  conceived  of 
as  self-conscious,  apprehensive  or  active  apart 
from  organism,  or  whether  the  fact  of  its  limita- 
tions local  and  temporal  and  of  relations  to  other 
finite  existence  does  not  imply  organism,  is  in- 
volved, but  is  not  the  whole  question.  The 
question  is  of  man,  who  is  distinctively  the 
meeting-point  of  two  worlds,  the  spiritual  and 
the  material,  at  which  the  Creator  has  '  breathed 
into  the  dust,'  and  at  which  the  creation  becomes 
conscious  of  God.  The  differentia  of  humanity  is 
this  incarnation,  making  possible  the  ultimate 
Incarnation  in  which  the  Word  became  flesh.  In 
virtue  of  this  duplex  nature  man  is  essentially  the 
priest  of  the  material  creation,  interpreting  its 
testimony  to  God,  and  capable  of  furnishing  the 
medium  in  which  Creator  and  creature  reach  an 
absolute  unity  in  Him  who  is  Head  over  all  things 
and  in  whom  all  things  consist.  By  death  this 
dual  constitution  is  broken — resurrection  is  its 
recovery ;  reconstitution  in  the  totality  of  the 
elements  of  our  nature  which  condition  fulfilment 
of  man's  distinctive  vocation  in  the  cosmos. 
The  redemption  which  is  to  redeem  man  must 
reach  his  being  in  its  completeness — the  organism 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  spirit  itself.  It  must 
reach  even  the  body  which  has  been  '  the  entrench- 
ment of  sin '  (Gore).  Not  as  resuscitation,  but  as 
'  change '  ;  so  that  on  a  new  plane  of  life,  un- 
explored by  us  and  therefore  meantime  indescrib- 
able to  us,  it  may  be  the  adequate  organism  of  a 
spirit  perfectly  correspondent  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  '  not  in  life,  but 
in  victory.'  The  norm  of  Christ's  personal  re- 
surrection may  seem  to  imply  this :  His  work  in 
redemption  is  not  completed  by  a  sacrificial  death, 
but  must  go  on  in  a  triumphant  rescue  of  the  body 
from  death.  It  is  not  left  as  an  '  outworn  tool,' 
but  is  brought  again,  quickened  and  transformed, 
to  be  the  instrument  of  a  universal  mediation  ;  its 
reassumption  is  for  Him  entrance  upon  an  eternal 
priesthood.  Incarnation  is  not  a  passing  phase  of 
Deity  ;  it  is  the  realization  of  the  Divine  purpose 
in  humanity.  Death  is  privative  ;  disembodiment 
is  incompleteness.  Our  salvation  implies  our  re- 
constitution,  not  only  in  the  spiritual  which 
places  us  in  correspondence  with  God,  but  in  the 
organic  which  places  us  in  correspondence  with 
God's  creation.  God  will  not  leave  us  '  hopelessly 
stunted  and  imperfect '  (Milligan,  Res.  of  the  Dead, 
p.  161),  but  will  'give  a  body.'  With  regard  to 
the  scope  of  the  resurrection,  the  question  is  not 
touched  in  the  discussion  with  the  Sadducees, 
unless  in  so  far  as  the  argument  used  may  seem  to 
identify  immortality  with  resurrection.  (St.  Paul 
in  1  Co  15  has  the  same  alternatives  :  '  if  the  dead 
are  not  raised  .  .  then  they  also  which  sleep  in 
Christ  have  perished.'  He  recognizes  no  third 
possibility,  of  a  merely  spiritual  immortality). 
Elsewhere,  however,  Christ  teaches  a  general  re- 
surrection ( Jn  S28"29)  of  '  all  that  are  in  the  graves ' ; 
not  only  an  elect  of  them,  but  they  who  have 
'  done  evil '  as  well  as  they  who  have  '  wrought 
good  ' — and  distinguishes  '  the  resurrection  of  life ' 
from  'the  resurrection  of  condemnation.'  The 
rejection  of  these  verses  as  an  interpolation,  on  the 
ground  that  their  teaching  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Synoptics  or  in  Jn.  itself,  is  not  justified. 
A  general  resurrection  of  just  and  unjust  forms  at 
least  the  background  of  the  thought  in  Mt  529-  30  (/"! 
6\ov  to  aGifxa.  aov  ^\r]$rj  els  y^evvau)  1028  (/cai  ^pvxh" 
Kai  aufia  airoKtcrat  Hv  yetvvri)  1241>4'2,  Lk  ll32  (&vSpes 
'Nivev'trcu  ava,crTif)crovTai  k,t.\.),  and  in  Mt  2531"46. 
It  is  implied  in  the  sequence  to  the  statement  that 
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God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living, 
reported  by  Lk.  (2038),  '  for  all  live  unto  him  '—the 
thought  of  which  would  seem  to  be  that  not  such 
only  as  the  patriarchs  were  have  a  link  to  God, 
but  that  men  as  men  '  live  to  Him,'  and  that  this 
must  have  its  inference  for  all.  The  absence  of 
bias  on  St.  Luke's  part  towards  a  doctrine  of 
general  resurrection,  peculiar  to  himself  among  the 
Evangelists,  is  evident  from  the  extended  form  in 
his  account  (v.35)  of  the  saying  more  briefly  re- 
ported in  Mt  2230,  Mk  1225.  As  reported  by  St. 
Luke  ('they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy,' 
etc.),  the  saying  would  seem  to  contemplate  a 
particular  resurrection  only.  Nor  can  bias  on  St. 
Luke's  part  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  (Ac  2416) 
he  reports  St.  Paul  as  preaching  to  Felix  a  re- 
surrection of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  while  St. 
Paul  himself  in  his  Epp.  deals  only  with  the 
believer's  hope  in  Christ ;  the  one  concerned  Felix, 
the  other  did  not.  A  doctrine  of  general  resurrec- 
tion does  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  Synoptists. 
And  in  Jn  639, 40- 44-  64  the  emphasis  laid  upon  a 
resurrection  which  is  by  Christ  Himself  (ty&i 
avao-Hi<ro>  avrbv)  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  also 
resurrection  of  another  character,  and  to  be  con- 
secutive with  the  teaching  of  528-29. 

The  salvation  constituted  and  offered  in  Christ 
is  a  positive  salvation,  to  be  realized  and  possessed 
in  Himself.  With  that  salvation  the  gospel  is 
occupied.  Our  concern  is  with  that — with  the 
hope  which  is  declared  to  us  and  with  the  Kingdom 
which  He  has  opened  to  believers.  We  know  the 
end,  for  we  know  the  way.  There  is  an  alternative 
—a  way  that  is  not  to  life  and  an  end  that  is  not 
with  Christ.  It  is  named  only,  for  our  fear.  It  is 
the  background  of  outer  darkness  against  which 
the  glory  in  Christ  is  thrown  up  into  splendour. 
But  it  is  in  no  sense  the  subject-matter  of  revela- 
tion. That  which  is  revealed  is  life  and  incor- 
ruption  (2  Ti  l10).  This  is  the  general  principle  of 
Christian  teaching.  Two  aspects  of  resurrection 
are  accordingly  discoverable  in  that  teaching,  and 
first  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  Of  these  the 
one  belongs  to  the  essence  of  positive  gospel ;  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  Himself  is  already  its  be- 
ginning and  pattern,  and  the  root  for  us  of  its 
power ;  it  is  matter  of  assurance  and  exposition ; 
our  present  life  in  Christ  is  full  of  experiences 
referable  to  it,  and  is  explicable  only  in  its  terms ; 
it  is  dynamically  identified  with  whatever  we  are 
in  Christ  now  or  hope  to  be  in  Him  hereafter. 
The  other,  resurrection  of  condemnation,  is  only 
indicated  as  in  some  sense  an  element  of  final 
adjustment  of  the  issues  of  life.  It  remains  in  the 
sphere  of  apocalyptic,  out  of  which  the  resurrection 
of  life  has  been  brought  into  the  historic  present 
by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  which  already  demon- 
strates and  illustrates  it.  This  resurrection,  in 
which  He  is  our  forerunner,  of  which  His  victory 
over  death  is  the  operative  force,  which  shall  result 
in  us  as  the  effect  of  our  vital  union  with  Him, 
and  is  the  extension  to  us  of  the  life  from  death  to 
which  He  has  attained,  is  the  subject  of  our  faith 
and  the  topic  of  Christian  doctrine.  See  preced- 
ing art.  §  10  (6)  (7). 

Literature.  —  Charles,  Eschatology,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and 
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Enoch,  do.  ;  Book  of  Enoch,  do. ;  Muirhead,  Eschatology  of 
Jesus ;  Milligan,  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ;  Swete,  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John;  Westcott,  Gosp.  of  St.  John  ;  Gore,  Ep.  to  Romans; 
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H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON. 

RETALIATION  (Mt  538-48,  Lk  627-"5).  —  1.  The 
lex  talionis  must  have  been  part  of  the  most 
primitive  Semitic  law,  as  it  was  current  in  almost 
identical  words   in   Babylon   and    Canaan.      The 


Code  of  Hammurabi  prescribes  (§§  196,  200) :  '  If 
a  man  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentleman's  eye, 
his  eye  shall  one  cause  to  be  lost ' ;  '  if  a  man  has 
made  the  tooth  of  a  man  that  is  his  equal  to  fall 
out,  one  shall  make  his  tooth  fall  out.'  The  verse 
Ex  2124,  which  Christ  quotes  (Mt  5s8),  belongs  to 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  oldest  stratum  of 
Hebrew  law. 

2.  In  various  ways  the  later  Hebrew  legislation 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  lex  talionis.  That 
law  could  be,  at  best,  but  a  very  rough-and-ready 
method  of  dispensing  justice.  The  man  who  had 
only  one  eye,  and  who  destroyed  the  eye  of  another, 
would  suffer,  by  the  loss  of  his  remaining  eye,  a 
penalty  infinitely  greater  than  the  damage  he  had 
inflicted.  And,  apart  from  actual  difficulties  in 
the  working  of  this  law  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule, — 
difficulties  which  were,  in  point  of  fact,  settled  by 
the  judge  as  they  arose  (Ex  2122ff-,  Lv  2419"22),— there 
was  a  growing  feeling  that  the  exaction  of  the  full 
letter  of  the  Law  was  out  of  harmony  with  what 
was  known  of  the  will  of  God  (Lv  1918) :  '  Thou 
shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the 
children  of  thy  people '  (cf.  Pr  2022  2429,  Sir  281"7). 
It  was  in  harmony  with  this  sentiment  that  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingship,  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  old  desert  law,  by  refusing 
to  allow  the  children  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
parents,  and  vice  versa  (Dt  2416) ;  but  this  allevia- 
tion of  the  penalty  was  an  innovation  (1  K  2121y 
2  K  926). 

3.  When  Christ  came  to  deal  with  the  Pharisees, 
He  found  that  this  broader  interpretation  of  the 
Law  was  lacking.  The  interest  of  the  scribes  lay 
not  in  the  effort  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  between 
man  and  man,  but  in  the  academic  discussion  of  the 
compensation  to  be  awarded,  in  soulless  casuistry 
instead  of  in  the  effort  to  make  straight  the  way  in 
the  practical  business  of  life  (Mk  711).  In  nothing 
was  His  teaching  more  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  received  traditions  of  His  day  than  here.  The 
law  of  the  Kingdom  was  love.  Men  were  to  be 
moved  not  by  the  spirit  which  was  always  seeking 
its  own,  but  by  the  spirit  which  desired  the  welfare 
of  the  other.  Christ  put  forward  a  principle  instead 
of  insisting  upon  the  observance  of  a  multitude  of 
details.  The  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  adversary  was  lifted  into  another  sphere.  And 
what  Christ  counselled  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  He  practised  in  His  own  life  and  death. 
The  disciples  who  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  the  inhospitable  village  were  rebuked 
(Lk  954) ;  the  disciple  who  began  to  meet  armed 
force  by  arms  was  told  to  put  up  his  sword  into  its 
sheath  (Jn  1811) ;  the  false  accusers  were  met  by 
silence  (Mk  1461). 

The  lesson  that  Christ  taught  was  well  learned  by  the  Apostles. 
St.  Paul,  in  his  earliest  letter,  warns  his  readers  to  '  see  that 
none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man '  (1  Th  515,  cf.  1  P  39). 
Again,  he  points  out  that  men  should  not  seek  their  own  vindi- 
cation, hut  should  leave  that  to  God  (Ro  12rM»).  Lawsuits  of 
Christians  between  themselves  are  frowned  upon  by  this  same 
broad  reading  of  Christ's  teaching.  When  Christians  are  more 
concerned  with  gaining  a  personal  victory  than  with  seeking  the 
honour  of  God,  Christ's  cause  suffers  (1  Co  &1). 

i.  Is  Christ's  teaching  a  new  law?—  Literal 
obedience  to  Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject  would 
destroy  the  structure  of  society.  If  no  man  were, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  to  count  as  his  own  that 
which  he  had,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
private  property  ;  the  home  would  disappear  ;  the 
State  would  lapse  into  a  condition  of  anarchy. 
And  while  a  believer  might,  in  his  desire  to  obey 
his  Lord,  give  to  any  one  who  took  away  his  coat 
his  cloak  also,  he  might  be  doing  the  roliber  and 
society  a  very  ill  turn.  The  beggar  is  best  helped 
not  by  indiscriminate  charity,  which  does  not 
attempt  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  but  by 
being  put  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  for  him- 
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self.  The  robber  has  information  laid  against  him 
and  is  punished,  not  to  satisfy  a  personal  grudge, 
but  to  force  him  to  amend  his  ways  and  to  protect 
the  fabric  of  civil  life.  It  is  clear  that  what  Christ 
lays  down  in  these  particular  verses,  and  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  generally,  is  not  a  new  code 
of  law,  but  a  broad  principle  of  action.  As  much 
of  the  discourse  is  aimed  at  the  Pharisees,  who  had 
made  an  idol  of  the  minutiae  of  the  Law,  it  is  wholly 
improbable  that  Christ  meant  to  lay  down  a  new 
set  of  rules,  which  could  be  worthily  observed  only 
by  adhering  to  their  letter.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  men  should  remember  His  teaching, 
that  He  should  put  the  truth  He  had  to  propound 
in  vivid  and  concrete  form.  St.  Matthew,  the 
most  Judaistic  of  all  the  Evangelists,  does  appar- 
ently read  the  new  principles  as  being  legal  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  version  of  the  Sermon  given  by  St. 
Luke  shows  that  this  was  not  how  the  Apostles, 
whose  outlook  was  towards  the  Gentiles,  under- 
stood them.  The  injunction  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  is  thus  not  an  injunction  to  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  but  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that 
is  to  guide  a  man  in  disputes.  He  is  not  in  passion 
to  smite  the  wrong-doer,  and  to  requite  one  wrong 
by  another ;  he  is  to  try  to  win  the  offender  by 
love.     He  is  to  consider  the  other. 

'  So  far  as  our  personal  feeling  goes,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to 
offer  the  other  cheek,  and  to  give,  without  desire  of  recovery, 
whatever  is  demanded  or  taken  from  us.  Love  knows  no  limits 
Dut  those  which  love  itself  imposes.  When  love  resists  or 
refuses,  it  is  because  compliance  would  be  a  violation  of  love, 
not  because  it  would  involve  loss  or  suffering '  (Gore,  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  p.  103). 

5.  Modern  theories  of  non  -  resistance.  —  George 
Fox  took  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  another 
law ;  and  as  he  fulfilled  the  injunction  to  take  no 
thought  for  clothing,  by  wearing  a  leather  suit,  so 
he  practised  to  the  letter  the  injunction  with  regard 
to  non-resistance.  '  Did  we  ever  resist  them  ?  Did 
we  not  give  them  our  backs  to  beat,  and  our  cheeks 
to  pull  off'  the  hair,  and  our  faces  to  spit  on  ? '  is  a 
familiar  phrase  in  his  Journal.  But  his  followers 
have  got  below  the  letter  into  the  spirit.  With  all 
their  charity,  they  have  not  given  indiscriminately. 
They  have  made  their  place  in  philanthropic  work 
by  their  insistence  on  searching  into  the  causes  of 
social  evils,  and,  while  helping  others,  have  them- 
selves accumulated  wealth. 

The  great  modern  representative  of  the  non- 
resistance  view  is  Tolstoi,  who  carries  his  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  a  point  which  involves 
a  return  to  anarchy.  He  takes  the  case  (Letter  on 
Non- Resistance)  of  a  robbar  found  killing  or  out- 
raging a  child.  The  child  can  be  saved°only  by 
killing  the  robber.  Should  the  robber  be  killed? 
Tolstoi  answers  in  the  negative.  Even  the  non- 
Christian  should  not  kill  the  man,  Tolstoi  argues, 
because  he  cannot  say  whether  the  child's  life  is 
more  needed  or  is  better  than  the  robber's  life. 
He,  therefore,  has  no  sufficient  rational  ground  for 
action.  But  the  Christian,  who  sees  the  meaning 
of  life  in  fulfilling  God's  will,  has  no  ground  at  all 
ior  killing  the  robber.  '  He  may  plead  with  the 
robber,  may  interpose  his  own  body  between  the 
robber  and  the  victim  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  he 
cannot  do— he  cannot  deliberately  abandon  the  law 
he  has  received  from  God,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
alone  gives  meaning  to  his  life.'  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  the  fulfilment  of  God's  law  may  not 
mean  the  observance  to  the  letter  of  one  phrase, 
we  are  to  manifest  love  towards  others.  In  this 
case,  should  it  not  be  shown  to  the  child  who  is 
innocent  and  helpless  rather  than  to  the  man  who 
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R.  Bruce  Taylor. 
RETICENCE.— See  Reserve. 

RETRIBUTION We  shall  understand  by  this 

word  the  operation  of  the  Divine  justice,  reward- 
ing and  punishing,  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
(For  human  justice  see  art.  Vengeance). 

1.  The  doctrine  in  our  Lord's  time. — As  is  well 
known,  the  primitive  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Jews  expected  earthly  happiness  to  correspond 
strictly  to  merit  and  demerit.  Facts  made  it  im- 
possible to  hold  such  a  theory,  and  we  have  the 
problem  of  the  Divine  justice  as  it  is  raised  in  the 
Psalms,  Job,  etc.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
the  next  life  is  not,  at  least  with  any  consistency  of 
belief,  called  in  to  redress  the  balance  of  this  (see, 
e.g.,  Kirkpatrick,  Psalms,  p.  xciv.).  Later  Jewish 
thought,  developing  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
found  in  it  the  natural  answer  to  the  problem,  as 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
But  the  conception  of  recompense  moved  mainly 
on  external  lines ;  the  rewards  and  punishments 
which  did  not  come  in  this  life  were  expected  in 
the  next,  or  in  a  Golden  Age  on  earth.  And  so  in 
our  Lord's  day— 

'  The  religious  relation  between  God  and  His  people  was  a 
legal  one,  upheld  by  God  as  righteous  Judge,  in  the  way  of 
service  and  counterservice,  reward  and  punishment.'  Pious 
Jews  here  and  there  might  remember  that  forgiveness  and  free 
grace  were  part  of  the  character  of  Jahweh,  '  but  with  most 
Jews  this  mode  of  view  was  overshadowed  by  the  legalistic  con- 
ception, whereby  every  act  of  obedience  was  regarded  as  having 
an  exact  recompense,  and  every  blessing  to  be  obtained  as  re- 
quiring previous  service.'  '  Desiring  to  earn  a  Divine  reward, 
and  as  great  reward  as  possible,  they  sought  to  practise  a  strict 
legal  righteousness,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  exceed  what  the 
law  demanded.  But  yet  again,  anxious  to  attain  that  reward 
on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  they  wished  to  do  no  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  attaining  their  purpose '  (Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  39  ff.). 

The  charge  that  religion  is  only  an  enlightened 
selfishness,  is  valid  against  this  position  and  the 
popular  conception  of  Christianity.  The  object  of 
this  article  will  be  to  show  that  it  is  not  valid  as 
against  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Christ. — (1)  He  showed  once 
for  all  that  there  is  no  invariable  connexion  be- 
tween individual  suffering  and  sin  in  this  world. 
The  Heavenly  Father  bestows  His  gifts  on  evil  and 
good  alike  (Mt  545,  Lk  635).  Lk  13lff-  is  decisive  on 
this  point.  ('Ye  shall  all  in  like  manner  perish' 
refers  to  the  special  doom  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  falls  under  the  exception  mentioned  below). 
It  is  true  there  may  be  a  connexion  between  suffer- 
ing and  sin,  but  it  is  undefined  (Mt  92,  Jn  5M),  and 
it  must  not  be  assumed  in  any  given  case  (Jn  93). 
There  are  in  the  Gospels  no  '  poetic  justice '  par- 
ables, no  limelight  scenes  of  sensational  punish- 
ments of  evil  -  doers  or  dramatic  vindication  of 
virtue.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  special  doom  on 
the  Herods,  Pilate,  or  the  priests  as  individuals 
(cf.  per  contra  Ac  1220).  Judas  is  an  exception, 
though  Christ  Himself  never  speaks  of  his  punish- 
ment in  this  world.  The  treatment  of  nations  and 
cities  is  also  an  exception  (Jerusalem  [Mt  2143  23s5, 
Lk  19«-«],  Chorazin,  etc.  [Mt  1016  ll20]).  The  life 
of  the  nation  or  city  is  long  enough  to  show  the 
inevitable  results  of  moral  decay.  Further,  all 
desire  for  personal  vengeance  now  is  forbidden 
(Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Lk  951ff>).  There  is  nothing 
of  the  spirit  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  or  the 
Apocalyptic  literature.  * 

The  clearest  and  most  decisive  proof  of  the  truth 
we  are  considering  is  Christ's  own  death  and  the 

*  An  exception  is  Lk  18?,  which  is  closely  akin  to  Rev  610 
and  to  the  frequent  prayers  for  vengeance  which  meet  us  in 
Enoch.  But  the  vengeance  in  this  passage  is  that  of  the  Last 
Day,  and  is  part  of  the  final  consummation,  which  is  the  real 
object  to  which  the  prayers  of  the  elect  are  directed. 
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sufferings  and  persecutions  promised  to  His  fol- 
lowers. Suffering  may  be  a  mark  of  God's  love  no 
less  than  of  His  anger  (cf.  He  12)  ;  the  grain  of 
wheat  must  die  to  bring  forth  fruit  (Jn  1224),  there- 
fore death  and  all  that  leads  to  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  retributive.  The  cup  of  suffering  which 
the  disciple  drinks  is  the  cup  of  Christ,  not  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

(2)  Christ  teaches  equally  decisively  the  fact  of 
retribution  in  the  next  world,  and  uses  freely  the 
language  of  reward  and  punishment.  The  doctrine 
of  personal  responsibility  is  indeed  fundamental  to 
Christianity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  only  a 
few  typical  passages  :  Parables  (Mt  1324 1823  222  25, 
Lk  12w  16),  Rewards  (Mt  1928,  Lk  1414),  Punish- 
ments (Mt  526  1028  1236,  Mk  942  1421,  Jn  52a). 

(3)  Retribution  is  to  the  character  rather  than 
to  the  act,  and  is  automatic.  'Every  act  rewards 
itself,  or,  in  other  words,  integrates  itself,  in  a  two- 
fold manner  ;  first,  in  the  thing,  or  in  real  nature  ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  circumstance,  or  in  apparent 
nature.  Men  call  the  circumstance  the  retribu- 
tion. The  causal  retribution  is  in  the  thing,  and  is 
seen  by  the  soul '  (Emerson,  Essay  on  '  Compensa- 
tion'). The  truth  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Life  is  the  result  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  (318  524  173). 
Judgment  is  immediate,  the  self-inflicted  result  of 
wilful  blindness,  and  of  the  rejection  of  the  mes- 
sage of  life  (319  824  1248).  At  the  same  time  this  is 
no  purely  abstract  law  ;  behind  it  is  the  personal 
God,  and  the  Son  to  whom  judgment  is  committed 
(5") ;  see  Westcott,  St.  John,  p.  xlviii.  So  in  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  '  the  gulf  '  is 
the  character  *  which  has  been  formed  on  earth 
and  is  unalterable.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the 
two  cannot  be  altered  by  a  mere  change  of  place. 
In  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Pounds, 
neglect  of  opportunity  brings  unfitness  for  trust ; 
use  of  opportunity  automatically  opens  the  door  to 
the  reward  of  greater  opportunity.  The  cutting 
down  of  the  fig-tree  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  its 
barrenness  (Lk  136  ;  cf.  Mk  ll13  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Baptist,  Mt  310).  The  same  principle  is 
seen  in  the  blindness  men  bring  on  themselves  (Mt 
622  1312),  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  must 
fall  into  the  ditch  (1514).  The  measure  we  receive 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  the  counterpart  of  that 
which  we  give  to  others  (72),  the  judgment  the 
counterpart  of  our  judgment,  God's  forgiveness 
of  our  forgiveness  (614).  The  house  must  stand  or 
fall  according  to  the  foundation  on  which  it  is 
built  H24"27). 

Accordingly,  acts  have  their  results  rather  than 
their  reward's,  and  the  idea  of  '  the  punisher ' 
tends  to  disappear. 

'  It  is  well  to  remember  that  infliction  from  without,  by  another, 
so  far  from  being  an  essential  element  in  all  thought  of  punish- 
ment, tends  more  and  more  completely  to  disappear,  as  having 
no  longer  even  an  accidental  place,  in  those  deeper  realities  of 
punishment  which  human  punishments  do  but  outwardly 
symbolize.  The  more  we  discern  their  process  and  character, 
the  more  profoundly  do  we  recognize  that  the  punishments  of 
God  are  what  we  should  call  self-acting.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  that  is  arbitrary,  imposed,  or  in  any  strict  propriety  of 
the  word,  inflicted.  As  death  is  the  natural  consummation  of 
mortal  disease,  not  as  an  arbitrary  consequence  inflicted  by  one 
who  resented  the  mortal  disease',  but  as  its  own  inherent  and 
inevitable  climax  ;  so  what  is  called  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
sin  is  but  the  gradual  necessary  development,  in  the  consistent 
sinner,  of  what  sin  inherently  is'  (Moberly,  Atonement  and 
Personality,  p.  15). 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  alone  that  we  can 
harmonize  the  fact  of  forgiveness  with  that  of 
judgment  or  retribution.  So  long  as  we  look  on 
the  latter  as  the  inevitable  result  of  acts  considered 
each  on  its  merits,  there  can  be  no  room  for  for- 
giveness,  or  at  least  it  appears  as  an   arbitrary 

*  The  name  '  Lazarus '  ('  God  has  helped ')— the  only  name 
given  in  a  parable  — must  be  intended  to  be  significant  of 
character,  no  less  than  the  names  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


interference  with  law.  As  soon  as  we  realize  that 
both  have  to  do  with  character,  the  difficulty 
largely  disappears.  Our  retribution  depends  on 
character.  Forgiveness  affects  the  character,  being 
bound  up  with  /xerdvota,  the  change  of  character. 
The  dying  thief  may  have  lived  a  life  of  sin  ;  under 
the  attraction  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  his  whole 
self  experiences  a  change,  and  so  his  future  can  be 
changed  too.  The  woman  who  loves  much  finds 
the  sins  of  her  past  forgiven  because  she  has  be- 
come a  new  creature.  The  unmerciful  servant 
finds  his  old  debt  back  upon  him,  because  the  con- 
ditional forgiveness  of  his  master  has  not  touched 
his  character.* 

(4)  Christ  spiritualized  the  conception  of  reward 
and  punishment.— Reward  consists  not  in  having 
certain  things,  but  in  seeing  God.  It  is  the  result 
of  character  and  the  fruition  of  character.  Punish- 
ment is  the  leaving  of  the  self  to  be  identified  with 
sin,  and  so  to  depart  from  Christ  into  the  outer 
darkness  which  is  separation  from  God.  Again 
we  refer  to  the  Johannine  conception  of  life  (173). 
In  the  Synoptics,  happiness  is  connected  with  the 
Kingdom,  as  particularly  in  the  Beatitudes ;  it 
consists  of  treasure  in  heaven  (Mt  620,  Mk  1021). 
Specially  significant  is  Lk  1020 ;  the  main  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  the  disciples  is  not  the  possession  of 
exceptional  powers,  but  the  knowledge  that  their 
names  are  written  in  heaven.  All  centres  round 
the  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ 
(Mt  25,  Lk  128).  And  this  happiness  is  enjoyed 
even  now  ;  the  believer  has  life  ( Jn  336  etc. ).  He 
enjoys  the  good  things  of  this  life,  not  as  specific 
rewards  for  good  actions,  but  as  gifts  of  the  love 
of  God  which  he  has  fitted  himself  to  use  (Mt  633). 
There  can  indeed  be  no  thought  of  a  claim  against 
God  (Lk  177  635).  We  cannot  appear  as  litigants 
before  His  judgment-seat. 

Accordingly  we  may  say  that  Christ  destroyed 
the  distinction  which  existed  in  the  Jewish  thought 
of  His  time,  and  which  still  exists  in  popular  ethics, 
between  rewards  in  this  world  and  the  next.  If 
men  know  where  to  find  their  happiness,  how  to 
seek  for  their  reward,  they  have  it  now,  just  as 
the  retribution  of  the  evil  conscience  is  immediate. 
Only  this  happiness  will  be  a  personal  possession 
of  the  soul ;  it  may  be  accompanied  by  trouble  and 
persecution  in  the  world  (Mk  1030,  Jn  162- 33).  The 
believer  must  not  look  for  the  twelve  legions  of 
angels  to  vindicate  him  ;  none  the  less  he  will 
know  the  peace  of  Christ,  and  his  joy  will  be  fulfilled 
even  here  and  now.  The  Beatitudes  and  the 
section  on  the  rewards  of  discipleship  (Mk  1029) 
are  particularly  instructive  on  this  point,  t 

To  sum  up,  Christ  did  not  so  much  change  the 
place  and  time  of  happiness  as  alter  its  conception. 
He  transformed  the  idea  of  retribution,  connecting 
it  not  with  the  isolated  act,  but  with  the  permanent 
character  which  lies  behind  the  act.  To  find  His 
deepest  teaching  we  must  go  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  to  kindred  sayings  in  the  Synoptics.  Few  will 
dispute  this  method,  whatever  be  our  ultimate 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  true  that  Christ  uses  more  popular 
language  without  scruple,  as  all  teachers  must. 
He  appeals  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  speaks 
of  many  and  few  stripes  (Lk  1247).  He  figures  the 
blessedness  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  current  image 

*  The  significance  of  the  truth  may  best  be  emphasized  by  a 
contrast.  Buddhism,  strictly  interpreted,  leaves  no  loophole 
for  forgiveness.  Its  doctrine  of  Karma  is  that  every  act  has  its 
strict  and  inevitable  resultant  in  another  existence,  either  by 
transmigration,  or  in  heaven  or  hell.  This  effect  depends  on 
the  act  per  se,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character.  The 
embryo-Buddha  in  one  of  his  existences  destroyed  a  widow's 
hut  in  a  fit  of  temper.  Though  he  repented  and  built  her 
a  better  house,  and  had  performed  innumerable  other  good 
deeds,  yet  for  this  he  suffered  in  hell  for  eighty  thousand  years. 

t  It  is  obvious  to  compare  Plato,  Republic,  x.,  on  the  rewards 
of  the  hixcLioe. 
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of  a  feast  (Mt  222,  Lk  1415),  and  He  uses  freely  the 
motive  of  reward  (Mt  6.  10"  192«,  Lk  628  1412)  ;  He 
even  speaks  as  though  it  were  the  conscious  motive 
of  humility  (Lk  147"11).  We  must  interpret  such 
language  in  the  light  of  His  profounder  teaching. 
Even  so,  some  have  found  it  a  fault  that  the  thought 
of  reward  does  not  entirely  disappear.  Religion 
should  be  so  completely  unselfish  that  all  thought 
of  self  should  be  eliminated.  The  connexion  of 
virtue  with  the  desire  for  happiness  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  problems  of  Ethics,  and  cannot  be  fully 
treated  here.  But  this  we  may  say.  The  claim  of 
extreme  altruism  must  fail  because  it  ignores 
personality  (Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ch.  vi.). 
We  cannot  think  ourselves  away.  We  can  cease 
to  look  for  our  own  happiness  in  our  own  short- 
sighted manner,  at  the  expense  of  others,  apart 
from  God.  We  can  come  to  identify  our  own  ends 
with  God's  purpose  for  the  world,  but  we  cannot 
dismiss  the  hope  that  in  the  realization  of  that 
purpose  we  shall  find  our  own  happiness,  that  when 
the  Kingdom  comes  we  shall  see  it  and  have  our 
place  in  it.  In  one  sense  we  learn  to  do  good, 
hoping  for  nothing  again ;  or  else  in  seeking  to 
save  our  life  we  shall  lose  it.  And  yet  in  the  back- 
ground there  is  always  the  consciousness  that  in 
losing  our  life  for  Christ's  sake,  we  do  in  the 
fuller  sense  find  it.  In  this  paradox  is  summed 
up  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  NT.  See  also 
Reward. 
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REU. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  335, 
AV  Bagau). 

**REYELATION.— 1.  The  question  stated.  — Few 

theological  or  philosophical  problems  have  received 
keener  and  more  industrious  examination  than 
the  problem  which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  word 
'revelation.'  Does  the  word  stand  for  any  real 
disclosure  of  His  secrets  by  the  Eternal  ?  Does 
God  stoop  to  unveil  His  face  to  men  ?  And  if  He 
does,  what  is  the  mode  of  such  manifestations  ? 
What  are  the  conditions  under  which  we  may 
believe  that  a  revelation  has  been  given  ?  Is  there 
any  room  in  a  rational  scheme  of  the  Universe  for 
a  revelation  ?  It  is  pointed  out,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  every  great  religion  has  been  promulgated  in 
the  faith  of  its  adherents  that  its  message  was  a 
veritable  message  from  heaven,  and  not  merely  a 
well-reasoned  theory  about  life ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  the  claim  of  Christianity 
that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  unique  and 
final.  '  Comparative  Religion '  has  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  and  it  will  not  allow  us  to 
pass  by  the  non-Christian  religions  of  the  world 
with  a  mere  phrase  of  patronizing  criticism  or 
approval ;  while  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
creeds  will  not  allow  us  to  regard  our  own  religion 
as  only  one  among  the  many  in  which  men  have 
sought  and  have  found  their  God.  And,  within 
the  last  half-century,  a  yet  more  searching  ques- 
tion has  been  suggested  by  the  scientific  view  of 
man's  gradual  development  in  mental  and  moral, 
as  in  physical,  stature,  which  dominates  at  this 
moment  all  scientific  investigation.  Is  not  reve- 
lation rather  a  gradual  disclosure  than  a  sudden 
unveiling  ?  And  may  it  not  be  that  what  men 
have  taken  for  an  act  of  God  should  rather  be 
described  as  an  acquisition  on  man's  part  which 
came  to  him,  as  all  natural  knowledge  has  come, 
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by  the  gradual  quickening  of  his  spiritual  faculty, 
in  response  to  the  discipline  of  life  ?  * 

These  are  among  the  largest  and  most  moment* 
ous  questions  on  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
engaged.  It  would  require  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge to  answer  them  fully,  and  only  the  briefest 
treatment  is  possible  here.  But  it  may  help  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  answer  if  we  examine  the 
aspects  under  which  the  idea  of  revelation  is  set 
forth  in  the  NT,  and  the  presuppositions  which 
it  is  necessary  to  make  before  the  questions  that 
have  been  rehearsed  can  be  clearly  apprehended. 
We  cannot  entertain  the  idea  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion without  making  certain  large  assumptions  as 
to  God  and  man  of  which  it  is  well  to  remind  our- 
selves at  the  outset.  They  are  all  assumed  in  the 
NT. 

2.  Presuppositions. — (a)  First,  then,  we  take  for 
granted  the  central  fact  of  life — the  fact  that  God 
is  a  living  Being,  Merciful  and  Just :  that  '  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him'  (He  ll6).  One  must  begin  somewhere, 
and  we  begin  here.  That  is,  we  assume  that, 
supposing  God's  creatures  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing His  purpose  in  Creation,  He  is  capable, 
on  His  part,  of  making  it  known  to  them.  He  is 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  the  Author  of  all 
knowledge ;  and  we  recognize  that  the  highest  of 
His  gifts  may  be  the  knowledge  of  His  will  and 
the  stimulus  of  His  grace.  (6)  To  say  this  implies, 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  certain  capacity  in  the 
recipients  of  such  Divine  communications.  No 
one  will  maintain  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  could 
thus  reveal  Himself  to  the  brutes ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
a  revelation  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Revelation,  as  Maurice 
said,  is  always  the  unveiling  of  a  person ;  and  a 
revelation  can  be  made  to  personal  beings  only  in 
terms  of  personality. 

Thus  far,  no  assumption  has  been  made  which  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  The  thesis  is  simply  this  :  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties are  found  in  believing  that  men  could  appreciate  a 
revelation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  God  could 
give  them  one,  if  He  be  indeed  alive.  Whether  man  could 
securely  recognize  it  as  revelation,  and  not  as  a  mere  discovery 
of  new  truth,  is  another  question,  to  which  we  shall  return 
later.  All  that  is  here  asserted  is  that  God  may  communicate 
with  man.  If  He  be  a  Personal  Being,  communication  with 
Him  is  possible.  This  is  the  first  principle  of  all  religion  worthy 
of  the  name. 

(c)  We  assume,  in  the  third  place,  that  as  reve- 
lation is  thus  possible,  it  may  also  be  described  as 
probable.  Creation  involves  responsibility  for  the 
creature,  and  thus  there  is  a  probability  that  He 
who  made  the  world  will  continue  to  guide  it. 
Mankind  is  not  perfect,  and  it  is  not  doubtful  that 
the  progress  of  the  race  towards  holiness  and  truth 
would  be  made  easier  by  the  grace  of  heaven 
bringing  light  and  life.t  To  assert  that  revelation 
is  probable  is  then  only  to  assert  that  God  has  pity 
for  human  weakness,  and  that  it  is  not  His  will 
that  it  should  be  left  unaided  to  perish. 

3.  Aspects  of  idea  of  revelation. — We  have  now 
to  consider  the  aspects  under  which  the  idea  of 
revelation  i  is  presented  in  the  NT.  There  are, 
as  it  seems,  two  lines  of  thought  in  St.  Paul  about 
this  great  matter  which  we  must  try  to  distinguish. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  of  Divine  revelation  in  terms 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  every  believer  in  a 
spiritual  religion ;  at  other  times  he  uses  language 
which  can  be  interpreted  only  if  we  remember  that 

*  This  is,  seemingly,  the  view  taken  in  Canon  Wilson's  essay 
on  'Revelation  and  Modern  Knowledge'  (Cambridge  Theo- 
logical Essays,  p.  229  ff.). 

t  This  is  the  thesis  expounded  by  Butler  (in  opposition  to 
Tindal  and  the  Deists  of  his  day)  at  the  beginning  of  Part  n. 
of  the  Analogy.  'To  say  Revelation  is  a  thing  superfluous, 
what  there  was  no  need  of,  and  what  can  be  of  no  service, 
is,  I  think,  to  talk  quite  wildly  and  at  random.' 

t  The  word  aTTOKdkv\j/is  occurs  iu  the  Gr.  OT  (e.g.  1  8  2080, 
Sir  ll27  22M  421),  but  never  in  the  sense  of  a  Divine  communi- 
cation. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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to  him  Jesus  Christ  was  a  supreme,  a  unique,  a 
final  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  Eternal 
God.  We  may  take  these  separately,  although 
they  are  quite  consistent. 

i.  Revelation  in  general. — There  is  a  sense  in 
which  all  religion  must  presuppose  a  revelation — 
that  is,  the  unveiling  of  His  purposes  by  the 
Supreme,  and  the  response  with  which  He  meets 
the  aspirations  and  the  yearnings  of  human  souls. 
No  religion,  e.g.,  can  live  which  does  not  encourage 
and  justify  the  habit  of  prayer,  which  does  not 
claim  that  prayer  is  heard  and  answered.  In  other 
words,  all  religion  presupposes  not  only  movements 
of  the  human  spirit  towards  God,  but  also  a  move- 
ment of  the  Divine  Spirit  towards  man.  And  in 
every  age,  and  by  men  of  every  religious  creed,  it 
has  been  believed — and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
belief  was  well  founded — that  God  enters  into 
holy  souls  and  makes  known  to  them  His  will.  In 
every  age  and  place  men  have  realized  His  provi- 
dence, have  believed  that  the  Eternal  manifests 
Himself  in  the  world.  Now  this  manifestation 
may  be  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ;  by  which 
it  is  not  intended  here  to  suggest  any  distinction 
between  what  is  natural  and  what  is  supernatural. 
That  distinction  may  not  be  tenable,  for  we  do  not 
know  all  the  possibilities  of  nature,  and  so  do  not 
know  what  may  be  above  it.  But  what  is  meant 
is  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  experience, 
.  in  which  men  become  assured  that  God  is  speaking 
to  them — one  the  commonplace,  everyday  routine 
of  life,  and  the  other  the  experience  of  rare 
moments  of  high  spiritual  exaltation. 

(1)  Multitudes  of  religious  men.  have  felt,  as 
they  looked  back  upon  the  past,  that  their  course 
was  ordered  from  the  beginning  by  an  unseen 
hand,  that  a  Providence  has  guided  them  into  the 
paths  which  were  prepared  beforehand  for  them  to 
walk  in,  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  perceive 
in  the  opportunities  of  life  the  calling  of  a  Divine 
voice.  They  have  felt,  moreover,  that  this  is  the 
only  intelligible  interpretation  of  life  ;  and  that 
without  this  revelation — for  such  it  is — of  its 
meaning,  life  would  be  chaos,  and  the  secret  of  the 
future  a  dreadful  and  portentous  enigma.  The 
light  by  which  they  walk  is  'the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man,'  and  they  rejoice  in  the  illu- 
mination which  it  sheds  upon  their  path.  Some 
of  the  most  saintly  lives  that  the  world  has  seen 
have  been  lived  in  the  strength  of  the  conviction 
that  the  changes  and  chances,  as  others  call  them, 
of  the  years  are  but  the  unveiling  of  a  Divine  face  ; 
and  that  the  vision  of  God  becomes  brighter  when 
seen  through  the  mists  of  pain.  This  is  the  belief 
of  those  men  and  women  among  us  who  have  the 
best  right  to  be  heard ;  their  spiritual  emotions 
are  not  altogether  born  of  their  own  patient  hopes  ; 
they  are  due  to  the  stirring  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  Divine  Life  ;  they  are  a 
revelation  of  the  unseen. 

(2)  And  to  such  souls  there  come  rare  moments 
of  spiritual  ecstasy  and  exaltation,  when  they  are 
filled  with  an  overpowering  conviction  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  of  His  Will  for  them,  of  His  Will  for 
others.  Such  a  moment  it  was  in  the  life  of  St. 
Peter  when  he  reached  the  supreme  conviction  of 
his  life,  'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God'  (MtlG^);  and  we  have  the  highest  of 
all  authority  for  the  source  of  his  inspiration: 
'  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Such  a 
moment  came  to  St.  John  at  Patmos  when,  being 
'in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day'  (Rev  H",  cf.  4*), 
he  heard  the  Heavenly  voice  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on  the  Churches,  and  saw  in  a  vision  the 
Heavenly  figure  which  is  always  standing  unseen  in 
their  midst.  Such  a  moment  came  to  St.  Paul  when 
the  vision  of  the  Christ  at  the  gates  of  Damascus 


changed  the  whole  course  of  his  career ;  '  is  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me'  (Gal  l16)  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  experience.  And  again  and  again 
St.  Paul  refers  the  certainty  of  his  convictions  to 
the  fact,  which  is  for  him  indisputable,  that  they 
reached  him  by  revelation.  The  '  mystery  of 
Christ,'  as  he  calls  it,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow- 
heirs  of  the  gospel — this  was  '  made  known '  to 
him '  by  revelation  '  (Eph  33).  The  gospel  which  he 
preached  came  to  him,  he  writes  to  the  Galatians, 
'  not  from  man,  but  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ'  (Gal  l12).  Such  were  the  revelations  of 
which  he  wrote,  while  there  were  yet  others  which 
he  counted  too  intimate,  too  sacred,  to  commit  to 
words,  as  when  he  says  that  he  '  was  caught  up 
into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter '  (2  Co  124).  It 
was  one  of  St.  Paul's  deepest  convictions  that  to 
him  were  revealed  at  times  from  heaven  thoughts 
greater  than  his  own  ;  so  sure  is  he  of  this  that  he 
is  careful  on  occasion  to  explain  that  all  his  utter- 
ances have  not  the  same  supreme  authority.  '  The 
things  which  I  write,  they  are  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord '  (1  Co  1437).  So  he  says  of  one  sub- 
ject. Concerning  another,  '  I  have  no  command- 
ment '  (725)  is  his  prelude,  although  he  concludes, 
'  I  think  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God  '  (v.40).  But 
he  is  sure  that  the  Divine  message  has  been  dis- 
closed to  him  in  a  fashion  which  may  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  ways  in  which 
knowledge  is  acquired.  Human  wisdom  is  not 
identical  with  Divine  wisdom  ;  so  he  warns  the 
Corinthians,  as  he  quotes  the  ancient  words, 
'  Things  which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and 
which  entered  not  into  the  heart  of  man,  whatso- 
ever things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him'  ;  and  declares,  'Unto  us  God  revealed  these 
things ' — not  the  secrets  of  the  future,  but  the 
secrets  rl  the  present — '  these  things  God  revealed 
through  the  Spirit '  (29- 10). 

These  and  similar  passages  show  beyond  doubt 
that  the  NT  saints,  and  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
were  quite  convinced  that  God  at  times  reveals  His 
secrets — His  mysteries — to  a  devout  and  earnest 
spirit ;  and  that  this  revelation  is  consciously  re- 
cognized by  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  discovery 
of  a  Divine  purpose  in  life,  or  the  assurance  of 
Divine  guidance,  which  are  reached  by  patient 
striving  after  the  highest  things.  The  one  is  the 
experience  of  all  good  men  ;  the  other  is  the 
portion  of  the  saints,  the  elect  to  whom  a  fuller 
disclosure  of  the  Divine  will  is  made.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  prophets,  the  '  seers,'  to  whom  the 
'  word  of  the  Lord '  speaks  with  an  irresistible 
authority.  Yet  in  both  cases — in  the  ordinary  and 
the  extraordinary  experiences  alike — there  is  not 
only  a  movement  of  the  human  soul  towards  God, 
but  a  movement  of  the  Divine  love  towards  man. 
We  generally  keep  the  word  'revelation'  for  the 
extraordinary  or  abnormal  experiences ;  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  restriction,  provided  we 
understand  that  in  neither  case  does  man's  spirit 
act  without  response  or  without  stimulation  from 
heaven.  But  this  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind. 
'  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you' 
(Jn  1516)  are  words  of  universal  application. 

We  have  now  to  interpose  with  an  inevitable 
question.  What  is  the  test  by  which  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  the  imaginings  of  pious  souls 
are  not  merely  of  subjective  value,  that  is,  that 
they  are  anything  more  than  the  expression  of 
discontent  with  the  limitations  of  human  know- 
ledge and  of  human  life  ?  What  is  the  test,  or  is 
there  any  test,  by  which  we  may  '  try  the  spirits ' 
(1  Jn  41),  by  which  we  may  convince  ourselves  or 
others  that  a  true  revelation  of  the  Divine  will 
and  purpose  has  been  vouchsafed  ?  The  theology 
of  the  18th  cent,  did  not  hesitate  in  its  answer  to 
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this  question.  The  answer  was  found  in  the  word 
miracle.  Miracles  were  the  appropriate  credentials 
of  revelation,  which  could  not  be  guaranteed  as 
objectively  valid  without  them.  Paley  and  Butler 
and  their  successors  do  not  delay  to  prove  this ;  it 
seems  to  them  beyond  dispute.  And  forty  years 
ago  Dr.  Mozley  put  forward  the  same  view  in  a 
well-known  passage  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  (On 
Miracles,  p.  15)  :  '  The  visible  supernatural  is  the 
appropriate  witness  to,  the  outward  sign  of,  the 
invisible  supernatural  —  that  proof  which  goes 
straight  to  the  point ;  and,  a  token  being  wanted 
of  a  Divine  communication,  is  that  token.'  Taking 
this  view  of  miracles  and  of  revelation,  it  has  been 
sought  to  distinguish  natural  from  revealed  religion 
by  the  circumstance  that  miraculous  signs  are  not 
needed  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  former,  which 
commends  itself  at  once  to  man's  reason,  while 
they  are  necessary  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  latter,  which  are  not  discoverable 
by  our  unassisted  faculties,  and  w-hich  may  be 
surprising  and  even  unwelcome  to  faith. 

This  is  a  view  which  presents  many  difficulties, 
clear-cut  and  definite  as  it  seems,  (i.)  It  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  sharply  natural  from  revealed 
religion,  because,  in  fact,  all  religions  have  pre- 
supposed a  revelation,  an  unveiling  of  the  Unseen 
Kealities.  'Natural  religion,'  said  Guizot  (Medi- 
tations, ii.  237),  'exists  only  in  books.'  In  all 
religion  there  must  be  a  reciprocal  communication 
between  man  and  God  ;  there  must  be  not  only 
man's  aspiration  heavenward,  but  heaven's  benedic- 
tion earthward.  And  this  latter  is  in  its  measure 
a  revelation,  (ii.)  It  is  true  that  a  revelation  of 
new  truths  requires  to  be  certified  to  the  intellect 
as  valid,  but  it  is  not  the  anomalousness  or  the 
inexplicability  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  given  that  supplies  such  certificate  ;  it  is  their 
significance.  A  '  sign '  need  not  necessarily  be 
'miraculous'  (see  art.  'Sign'  in  Hastings'  DB), 
although  it  may  have  this  character  (see  '  Miracle,' 
ib.  vol.  iii.  §  5).  The  context,  so  to  speak,  of 
revelation  helps  to  disclose  its  meaning  and  pur- 
pose, and  thus  enables  us  to  refer  it  to  its  true 
author ;  but  the  significance  of  the  context  may 
depend  upon  concurrences  and  combinations,  none 
of  which,  taken  separately,  need  be  abnormal  or 
even  unusual,  (iii.)  The  revelation  itself  may  be 
conveyed  by  these  '  signs  '  which  in  fact  constitute 
it.  The  <rij,ae?a  of  the  Gospels  are  vehicles,  or 
media,  or  instruments  of  revelation  quite  as  much 
as  evidential  adjuncts.  Their  interpretation  leads 
to  new  thoughts  of  God  and  man,  undiscoverable, 
or  at  any  rate  undiscovered,  without  them  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  '  signs '  such  as  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  (which  would  be  classed  as  miraculous)  or 
the  moral  beauty  of  His  life  (which  some  would 
not  regard  as  necessarily  a  miracle)  form  the  pre- 
mises of  Christian  theology  (cf .  Westcott,  The  Gospel 
of  Life,  p.  80).  They  unveil  the  Divine  love,  and 
power,  and  holiness ;  and  they  are  accepted  as  true 
revelations,  in  part  because  of  the  existing  testi- 
mony to  them  as  historical  facts,  but  in  part  also 
because  they  find  a  response  and  a  welcome  in 
men's  hearts.  Such  revelations  serve  to  unify  the 
bewildering  experiences  of  life,  and  provide  a 
means  of  co-ordinating  our  thoughts  about  the 
highest  things.  That  is  to  say,  in  brief,  they  are 
accepted  as  true  because  they  are  coherent  with 
our  spiritual  experience,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  enlarge  its  boundaries  and  illuminate  its  dark 
places. 

Thus  the  question,  "What  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
revelation  ?  is  not  to  be  answered  merely  by  point- 
ing to  miracle  as  its  guarantee.  It  is  part  of  a 
much  larger  question,  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
truth?  And  to  this  there  is  only  one  answer: 
experience  (cf.  Wilson,  I.e.  p.  242),  either  individual 


or  general ;  that  is  the  one  unfailing  test  of  opinion 
in  every  department  of  human  life. 

(a)  First,  as  to  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
That,  in  the  region  of  the  spirit,  is  not  capable  of 
transference  from  one  to  another,  and — in  so  far — 
it  can  be  valid  only  for  him  who  has  had  the 
experience.  But  for  him  the  sense  of  '  realized 
fellowship  with  the  unseen '  (cf.  Westcott,  I.e.  p.  83) 
is  so  vivid  and  so  vital  that  he  cannot  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. He  is  conscious  not  only  of  the  strivings  of 
his  own  soul,  but  of  a  response  from  the  spiritual 
world.  And  if  it  be  urged  that,  after  all,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  be  sure  of  this,  so  subtle 
and  deep-seated  are  the  movements  of  the  soul,  his 
only  reply  can  be  that  he  is  sure  of  it.  He  is  able  to 
distinguish,  he  will  tell  you, — for  St.  Paul's  experi- 
ence here  is  not  singular  or  even  unusual, — between 
the  convictions  which  he  has  reasoned  out  for 
himself  and  those  which  have  presented  themselves 
to  him  with  an  irresistible  authority  from  without. 
And  he  will  point,  in  justification,  to  what  is  an 
admitted  fact  of  mental  life,  viz.,  that  our  powers 
of  discovery  are  no  true  measure  of  our  powers  of 
recognition.  We  can  all  recognize  as  true,  and  as 
obviously  true,  many  a  principle,  or  law,  or  fact, 
when  it  is  once  brought  before  our  notice,  which 
we  should  have  been  quite  incapable  of  discovering 
for  ourselves.*  And  it  has  been  the  deep-seated 
belief  of  the  saints  that  their  most  cherished  and 
intimate  convictions  were  such  as  they  could  never 
have  reached  had  they  not  been  guaranteed  to 
them  by  a  message  from  the  spiritual  world. 

(/3)  But,  it  will  be  said,  there  can  be  nothing 
trustworthy  in  such  merely  individual  convictions. 
To  claim  to  be  in  possession  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven  is  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder  ;  and  those  who  make  such  claims 
most  persistently  are  the  most  intractable  patients 
in  asylums  for  the  insane.  There  is,  unhappily, 
no  doubt  of  it.  The  mystical  spirit  is  divorced,  in 
too  many  cases,  from  any  just  sense  of  the  logic 
of  facts  ;  and  incapacity  to  judge  aright  of  things 
temporal  is  often  combined  with  an  eager  and 
extravagant  judgment  upon  things  eternal.  It 
may  be — we  do  not  know — that  sometimes  a  true 
vision  of  the  spiritual  order  has  proved  too  much 
for  a  brain  intellectually  feeble,  and  that  the 
mental  powers  have  been  permanently  injured  by 
too  great  an  effort  being  demanded  of  them.  And 
— conversely — it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when 
the  brain  fails  to  do  its  work,  whether  from 
disease,  or  overstrain,  or  other  causes,  the  man 
ceases  to  be  able  to  distinguish  fancies  from  facts, 
both  in  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world.  But 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  alike  who  have 
claimed  to  have  had  visions  of  the  spiritual  order, 
or  who  believe  that  God  has  answered  their 
prayers  directly,  are  necessarily  insane,  would  be  a 
strangely  perverse  and  illogical  inference.  Indeed, 
experience  suggests  a  quite  different  generaliza- 
tion. Despite  these  abnormal  cases,  the  men  of 
spiritual  insight  who  see  'visions,'  who  live  near 
to  the  boundary  of  the  spiritual  order,  are  the 
truly  '  practical '  men,  and  achieve  most  of  endur- 
ing benefit  for  the  race.  The  truth  is  that,  taken 
separately,  spiritual  experiences  cannot  be  verified 
by  any  one  except  the  recipient  of  them  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  untrustworthy  merely  be- 
cause some  who  claim  to  have  enjoyed  them  are 
not  very  wise. 

The  spiritual  experience  of  the  individual  is  not 
transferable — apparently,  for  it  would  not  be  well 
to  dogmatize  on  such  a  point — from  one  to  another. 

*  This  is  fully  admitted  by  so  thoroughgoing  a  Rationalist  as 
Kant :  '  If  the  Gospel  had  not  taught  the  universal  moral  laws 
in  their  purity,  reason  would  not  yet  have  attained  to  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  them  ;  although,  once  thev  are  there,  we 
can  be  convinced  through  pure  reason  of  their  truth  and 
validity '  (Letter  to  Jacobi  in  Jacobi's  Werke,  iii.  532). 
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So  far,  then,  it  does  not  submit  itself  to  any  objec- 
tive test  of  its  trustworthiness.  But  when  we  find, 
as  we  do  find,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
individual  experiences  which  are  reported  or  re- 
corded are  of  an  identical  character  as  regards  the 
information  which  they  supply  of  the  spiritual 
order,  they  present  a  phenomenon  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  scientific  investigation.  That  the 
Eternal  guides  human  lives  and  does  not  permit 
them  to  drift  aimlessly  into  the  paths  which  lead 
nowhere,  that  He  answers  prayer,  that  He  sup- 
plies counsel  and  strength — these  are  not  specially 
Christian  convictions,  they  are  shared  by  count- 
less multitudes  who  would  all  offer  the  same 
proof  of  their  truth,  namely,  personal  experience. 
This  is  a  solid  fact  of  human  nature  which  de- 
mands recognition.  And  if  such  convictions  are 
not  entirely  mistaken,  then  the  Eternal  has  in  so 
far  given  a  revelation  of  His  power  and  of  His 
love.  He  has  intervened  in  human  life  ;  He  has 
given  men  some  insight  into  His  purposes. 

The  test  of  truth  is  experience  ;  experience 
must  count  for  something  when  we  are  examining 
the  widespread  belief  of  mankind  that  the  Eternal 
reveals  Himself  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in 
the  life  of  the  race  alike. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  experience  of 
religious  men  gives  identical  testimony  as  to  God's 
power  and  willingness  to  communicate  with  them 
in  their  need.  But  we  saw,  too  (§  2),  that  a  cer- 
tain mental  and  spiritual  capacity  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  the  recipients  of  any  revelation.  And, 
as  this  grows  from  age  to  age  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  is  by  no  means  equal  in  all  races  at  the 
same  period,  or  in  all  men  even  of  the  same  race 
and  epoch,  it  will  follow  that  revelation,  if  made 
at  all,  must  be  made  gradually  and  progressively, 
in  correspondence  not  only  with  the  needs  but 
with  the  capacity  of  men.  We  have  all  learnt 
the  truth  of  this  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  If 
the  minute  and  careful  study  of  the  OT  history 
and  literature,  which  has  occupied  the  best 
thoughts  of  so  many  of  our  best  Christian  scholars 
for  40  years,  had  taught  us  nothing  but  this,  we 
should  still  have  learnt  a  lesson  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  significance — a  lesson  which  is  full  of 
hope  and  inspiration.  It  is  a  lesson  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  every  religion  in  which 
men  have  sought  to  find  God  ;  the  measure  of  His 
grace  is  their  capacity  of  receiving  it,  and  not  any 
Divine  economy  by  which  there  is  a  jealous  hiding 
of  His  face.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  It  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
gradual  quickening  of  our  spiritual  faculty  that 
the  Divine  secret  is  gradually  disclosed.  '  Unto 
him  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given '  (Mt  1312)  is 
not  a  paradox  of  the  Divine  bounty  ;  it  is  a  law  of 
nature,  and  therefore  of  revelation  as  well.  Not 
all  at  once  can  we  expect  to  experience  the  Beatific 
Vision,  but  only  in  proportion  as  we  grow  more 
and  more  into  the  Divine  likeness,  and  learn, 
through  the  slow  and  often  disappointing  discip- 
line of  life,  to  read  the  Divine  purposes.  This  is 
not  to  evacuate  the  idea  of  revelation  of  its  con- 
tent, and  regard  our  spiritual  progress  as  due 
entirely  to  the  efforts  and  strivings  of  our  own 
souls.  These  must  be  present, — there  must  be  a 
movement  on  man's  part  if  he  is  to  reach  at  last 
his  highest, — but  the  revelation  which  is  given  is 
not  his  discovery,  but  a  Divine  act  of  unveiling. 

It  is  the  consummation  of  this  progress,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  race,  which  is  por- 
trayed in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  as  the  moment 
when  '  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,' — not  as  iso- 
lated individuals,  but  as  members  of  the  great 
company  of   the    saints, — 'they  shall    see    it  to- 


gether :  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken 
it'   (Is405). 

5.  The  revelation  of  Christ. — So  far,  we  have 
been  considering  the  idea  of  revelation  in  general 
— the  idea  of  God  revealing  His  will  to  man — 
which  appears  again  and  again  in  Scripture,  and 
which  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  saints  in  every  age.  But  nothing  has 
yet  been  said  which  is  distinctively  Christian,  or 
which  touches  the  belief  of  Christians  that  in 
Christ  there  is  a  supreme  and  sufficient  revelation 
of  God.  If  the  doctrine  of  revelation  which  has 
been  here  set  forth  exhausted  the  content  of  the 
idea,  then  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  that 
which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
religion.  What  has  been  said  about  the  possibility 
and  the  gradual  progress  of  a  revelation  would 
apply  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  for 
God  has  never  '  left  himself  without  a  witness ' 
(Ac  1417).  And  nothing  has  been  said  at  all  about 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  hope.  The  passages  which 
were  quoted  from  the  NT  have  a  general  applica- 
tion. We  have  now,  however,  to  examine  pass- 
ages of  a  different  character. 

St.  Paul  urges,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  if  the  message  of  the  Christ  was 
not  understood  by  the  Jews,  it  was  due  to  their 
incapacity,  not  to  its  obscurity.  '  If  our  gospel  is 
veiled,'  he  says,  '  it  is  veiled  in  them  that  are 
perishing'  (43),  i.e.  the  fault  lies  with  the  hearers, 
not  with  the  giver,  of  the  message.  That  is  his 
way  of  expressing  a  great  principle  which  we  have 
already  considered,  that  revelation,  to  be  instruc- 
tive, presupposes  a  certain  mental  capacity,  a  keen- 
ness of  spiritual  vision,  in  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  In  the  previous  chapter  of  the  same 
letter,  St.  Paul  had  urged  that  the  Jews  had  never 
recognized  the  transitory  character  of  the  Law 
which  was  their  discipline  ;  '  a  veil  was  upon  their 
heart'  (316),  which  prevented  them  from  seeing 
that  the  Law  was  only  a  stage  in  the  Divine  edu- 
cation of  Israel.  But,  he  adds,  allegorizing  the 
old  story  of  the  veil  on  the  face  of  Moses,  '  if  they 
turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  removed '  (v.16),  and 
an  open  vision  is  granted.  The  consummation  to 
which  they  should  look  is  that  '  the  light  of  the 
glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
dawn  upon  them  '  (44).  And,  in  like  manner,  he 
points  out  elsewhere  that  '  the  law  was  but  a 
tutor  to  lead  them  to  Christ'  (Gal  32i).  'Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law'  (Ro  104),  in  whom  it  re- 
ceived a  perfect  fulfilment.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
burden  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  that  '  God,  who 
of  old  time  spoke  to  the  fathers  by  divers  portions 
and  in  divers  manners,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son '  (He  l1).  It  is  not  need- 
ful to  multiply  quotations  which  illustrate  this 
familiar  Christian  thought — that  highly  favoured 
as  the  Jewish  people  had  been  by  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will,  yet  the  complete — the  perfect — 
revelation  of  God  is  in  Christ. 

(1)  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  demands  no 
special  gift  of  faith  to  discern  in  Christ  a  revela- 
tion such  as  had  not  dawned  upon  the  world 
before.  And  there  are  passages  in  the  NT  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  not  go  beyond  this. 
He  was  'a  prophet,  like  unto  Moses'  (Ac  3-2), 
although  with  a  clearer,  a  more  urgent  message. 
For  the  most  part,  He  is  represented  in  the  Syn- 
optics as  the  Great  Teacher,  strong,  wise,  and 
merciful — whose  words  were  powerful  to  move 
men  towards  holiness,  and  whose  teachings  shed  a 
new  light  upon  the  perplexities  of  conduct.  'A 
new  teaching,'  His  hearers  said;  and  they  were 
right.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  dignity  and 
supreme  value  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  significance 
of   faith,  the    Catholic    sympathy    of   love    (see 
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Wendt,  The  Idea  and  the  Reality  of  Revelation, 
p.  28) — these  are  truths  of  which,  indeed,  there 
had  been  anticipations  in  the  prophets,  but  they 
were  expounded  by  Him  with  a  lucidity  and  an 
authority  which  distinguished  Him  at  once  from 
all  the  great  teachers  of  the  past.  And  even  if  we 
could  get  no  further  than  this,  the  claim  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  the  spiritual  Master  of  mankind 
would  be  a  claim  which  we  could  not  lightly 
neglect.  If  the  utterances  of  holy  men  in  every 
age  deserve  a  reverent  attention,  as  expressing 
convictions  born  of  a  true  spiritual  experience,  the 
words  of  Christ  demand  a  deeper  reverence  of  sub- 
mission, for  He  was — at  the  lowest — the  greatest 
Master  of  the  spiritual  life. 

(2)  Not  even  yet,  however,  have  we  touched 
upon  those  claims  of  His  which  mark  Him  out  as 
unique,  those  aspects  of  His  life  which  require  us 
to  think  of  His  teaching  as  differing  from  other 
teachings,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  to  read  the  Gospels  very  closely 
to  observe  that  Jesus  Christ  claimed  to  be  more 
than  a  Teacher,  and  that  His  authority  was  other 
than  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  He 
said  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
'  declare  all  things  '  (Jn  425).  He  is  the  Son  be- 
loved of  the  Father,  to  whom  the  Father  showed 
all  His  works  (520).  He  alone  has  '  seen  the 
Father'  (646)  ;  and  not  only  is  this  vision  pecu- 
liarly His,  but  through  Him  it  may  be  revealed 
to  men  :  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father'  (149).  These  phrases  are  all  taken,  it  is 
true,  from  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  but  the  view  of 
Christ's  Person  which  they  present  is  not  peculiar 
to  St.  John,  for  the  common  tradition  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  preserves  the  tremendous 
assertion,  'No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  the  Father,  but  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him  '  (Mt  ll27  =  Lk  1022).  It  is  clear  that  Christ  is 
represented  in  the  Gospels  as  more  than  a  Teacher 
of  Divine  wisdom  ;  He  is  the  Revealer  of  the 
Divine  character.  The  matter,  the  content,  of 
the  revelation  which  He  offers  to  mankind  tran- 
scends the  message  of  prophets  and  holy  men,  in 
this,  that  it  has  to  do  not  merely  with  man's  re- 
lation to  the  Supreme,  with  man's  duty  and  man's 
destiny,  but  with  the  inmost  nature  of  God.  Not 
only  is  He  an  ambassador  of  Heaven  ;  but  He  has 
seen  the  Father.  No  such  claim  as  this  is  made  in 
the  record  of  the  most  intimate  and  sacred  spiritual 
history  of  the  saints. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  Christ  as  the  Revealer  of  God  which  is 
indicated  in  the  profound  phrases  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  He  is  the  Word,  the  Eternal  Wisdom  ;  He  was  '  from 
the  beginning  with  God,'  and  is  God.  Revelation  is  the  act  of 
self-manifestation  of  God  to  man,  and  the  Word  is  the  eternal 
expression  of  Deity,  as  in  Creation  at  the  first,  so  in  the  Incar- 
nation when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come.  So  Athanasius  : 
'  It  was  the  function  of  the  Word,  who,  by  His  peculiar  provi- 
dence and  ordering  of  the  universe,  teaches  us  concerning  the 
Father,  to  renew  that  same  teaching'  (tou  yap  Sia  tt)s  ifiias 
npovoias  *ai  £iaKO<rjiuj<rcuj?  tiui'  SAwi/  SictacrKOi'TOS  irept  Tou  IlaTpos, 
avrov  rif  /cat  r'r^v  ainriv  cuSacrKaAicu'  aj/avewcrai,  de  Jncam.  Verb. 
Dei,  c.  14).  The  same  idea  is  in  Irena?us.  'Per  ipsam  con- 
ditionem,  revelat  Verbum  conditorem  Deum,  et  per  mundum 
fabricatorem  mundi  Dominum,  et  per  plasma  eum  qui  plasma- 
verit  artifieeni,  et  per  Filium  eum  Patrem  qui  generaverit 
Filium  '  (c.  Hmr  iv.  ().  These  high  speculations  are  perhaps 
beyond  the  modest  capacity  of  human  reason,  but  at  all  events 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  phrases  of  Scripture,  which 
represent  the  Word  as  the  Agent  of  Creation,  and  as  the  Ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  Will.  Christ  is  set  before  us  in  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  as  the  Eevealer  of  the  Divine  nature  and  not 
only  as  the  Kevealer  of  Divine  secrets. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers  that  the  uniqueness  of 
Christ  as  Eevealer  is  indicated  in  the  NT  by  the  fact  that,  while 
revelation  is  continually  represented  as  proceeding  from  Him, 
it  is  never  represented  as  given  to  Him.  He  is  the  exponent, 
not  the  recipient,  of  revelation  ;  and  is,  in  a  sense,  the  Eevealer 
and  the  Revealed  (1  Ti  81'),  both  the  subject  and  the  object 
of  revelation.  This,  however,  is  to  use  language  that  strict 
exegesis  does  not  justify.  'The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  God  gave  unto  him  to  show  unto  his  servants ' . . .  (Rev  l1), 
is  the  view  of  Christ's  office  as  Revealer  which  is  presented  in 


the  Fourth  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the  A  pocalvpse.  Christ  describes 
Himself  as  'a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth  which  I  heard 
from  God '  (Jn  84°) ;  '  as  the  Father  taught  me,  I  speak  these 
things '  (v.28) ;  '  the  Father  which  sent  me  hath  given  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should  speak' 
(12«). 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  '  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ '  are,  rather  :  (a)  He  reveals  the  inmost 
nature  of  God  (see  above) .  (6)  The  revelation  to 
the  Son  is  not  intermittent,  but  continuous  and 
perpetual.  '  The  Father  showeth  him  all  things ' 
(Jn  520)  ;  'himself  hath  given  (StduKev)  me  a  com- 
mandment' (1249),  the  tense  marking  the  continu- 
ance of  the  action  of  the  command  (so  Westcott).* 
(c)  All  has  been  revealed  to  Him.  '  The  Father  - 
showeth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth'  (o20). 
The  Son  sees  all,  while  we  see  parts  in  Him  (so 
Westcott).  The  revelation  which  Christ  in  His 
own  Person  gave  of  the  Divine  nature  is  repre- 
sented as  complete  ;  and  the  task  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  throughout  the  ages  is  to  assist  mankind  in 
the  understanding  of  it  (1426),  and  in  the  application 
of  it  to  life.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  all  at  once 
(1612),  nor  will  it  be  perfectly  apprehended  until 
the  Day  of  Consummation,  when  the  human  race 
shall  have  fulfilled  its  destiny,  '  the  day  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  revealed '  (Lk  1733),  the  day  to 
which  the  Apostolic  Epistles  continually  point  as 
the  day  of  '  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ '  (1  Co  l7, 
1  P  l13),  for  which  humanity  is  to  wait  in  patience 
and  hope. 

These  quotations  have  been  given  at  length, 
because  it  is  this  claim  of  Christ  to  be  the  Eevealer 
of  the  Eternal  God,  as  no  other  was,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  is  this  claim 
which  is  felt  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
claims  of  other  religions  to  the  possession  of  re- 
vealed truth.  But  it  will  bear  repetition  that  it  is 
no  article  of  the  Christian  faith  that  God  does  not 
reveal  His  purposes  and  His  will  except  in  Christ, 
or  that  those  who  seek  His  face  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  shall  be  disappointed  of  their  hope. 
Wherever  and  whenever  the  spirit  of  man  has 
sought  communion  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  a 
response — we  must  believe — has  been  given  ;  and 
such  response  is,  in  its  measure,  a  revelation  of 
light  and  life.  By  whatever  avenues  of  thought 
men  reach  new  truth  about  the  highest  things,  the 
light  which  makes  their  journey  possible  is  a  light 
in  the  heavens.  It  was  a  favourite  thought  of  the 
early  Christian  apologists  that  the  aspirations  of 
pagan  philosophy  after  God  were  prompted  and 
encouraged  by  the  Eternal  Word  speaking  to  men's 
hearts.  '  Those  that  have  lived  with  Reason  '  (ol 
yueri  X6701;  piJxra.vTes') ,  writes  Justin  Martyr,  'are 
Christians,  even  though  they  were  counted  atheists, 
such  as  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  and  others  among 
the  Greeks,  and  among  the  barbarians  Abraham 
and  the  rest'  (Apol.  i.  46).  That  there  is  always 
the  seed  of  Divine  Reason  (X670S  awepfiariKSs)  in  man 
is  urged  by  the  same  writer  more  than  once :  rb 
efj.<t>vTov  iravrlytvei  avOp&irwv  <nr4p/ia.  rod  \670u  (Apol. 
ii.  8)  is  a  typical  utterance.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  technical  phrases  of  Christian  theology 
used  by  these  writers,  we  cannot  doubt  that  their 
main  thought  was  true.  God  is  always  revealing 
Himself  to  the  world.  Yet — the  question  recurs— 
how  then  are  we  to  express  our  belief  in  a  special 
revelation  in  Christ,  a  revelation  differing  not  only 
in  degree  but  in  kind  from  all  that  went  before? 
We  are  so  much  affected,  in  this  age,  by  the  idea 
of  orderly  and  continuous  progress  in  nature,  and 
by  the  idea  of  the  gradual  quickening  of  man's 
spiritual  faculty,  that  we  rind  it  unwelcome  to  be 

*  Sabatier  has  observed  (Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
gion ,  p.  41)  that  a  phrase  in  the  Gospel  'according  to  the  Hebrews 
brings  this  out  well.  At  the  moment  of  His  baptism,  the  Holy 
Spirit  says  to  Jesus :  '  Mi  Fili,  Te  exspectabam  in  omnibus 
prophetis,  ut  venires  et  requiescerein  in  Te.  Tu  enim  es  requies 
mea.' 
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presented  with  the  conception  of  crisis,  and  with 
any  theory  of  knowledge  or  life  involving  a  breach 
of  that  rule  of  continuity  by  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  guide  our  thoughts. 

6.  Recapitulation.— It  will  be  convenient  to 
approach  our  final  answer  by  re-stating  in  our 
modern  ways  of  speech  that  view  of  revelation  in 
general,  and  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  particular, 
which  seems  to  be  presented  in  the  NT.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  coherent,  and  is  taught  by  St.  Peter  as 
well  as  by  St.  Paul,  by  the  Synoptists  as  well  as 
by  St.  John.  Nor  is  it  out  of  harmony  with  the 
profoundest  teachings  of  science  about  nature  and 
about  man. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  God  presupposes  that 
He  is  a  Personal  Being  who  lives  and  acts  eternally. 
We  cannot  confine  His  Personal  life  by  the  con- 
ditions which  limit  our  own ;  to  use  the  homely 
phrase  of  Wm.  Law,  perhaps  the  sanest  of  English 
mystics,  He  is  really  greater  than  man ;  He  tran- 
scends nature,  for  He  is  its  Author.  But  He  does 
not  stand  apart,  as  it  were,  from  the  created  life 
which  has  issued  from  Him  ;  He  is,  as  philosophers 
express  it,  immanent  in  nature  ;  He  is  its  Life  and 
its  Light.  The  sun  enlightens  the  earth  with  its 
beams,  and  warms  into  life  the  beings  with  which 
it  is  peopled ;  but  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  the  Life 
and  Light  of  all  creation,  and  communicates  this 
Life  and  Light  consciously  and  with  a  purpose  of 
love.  In  nature  and  in  history  God  is  always 
present,  always  active,  always  compassionate. 

But  neither  in  the  field  of  nature  nor  in  the  field 
of  history  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Supreme  is  everywhere  clearly  revealed.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  most  part  veiled  from 
our  eyes.  We  may  speak,  indeed,  of  the  Creation 
itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  Eternal.  Perhaps  it 
was  an  exhibition  of  that  Divine  law  by  which 
love  always  seeks  an  object  on  which  to  spend 
itself,  that  law  which  in  human  life  at  its  noblest 
always  demands  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  law  that 
we  only  secure  our  highest  life  by  not  attempting 
to  save  it  received  here  a  stupendous  illustration. 
We  cannot  tell.  But,  at  any  rate,  throughout 
creation,  as  it  is,  the  Divine  love  is  veiled.  In  the 
struggles  and  competitions  of  created  life,  pain  and 
death  are  the  inevitable  issue  for  the  weak ;  in 
nature  it  is  only  the  strong  that  survive.  It  is  a 
perpetual  tax  upon  faith,  in  the  face  of  nature's 
cruelty,  to  believe — as  nevertheless  we  do  believe — 
that  God  cares  for  the  sparrows,  and  that  the 
meaner  creatures  of  the  earth  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  His  compassion. 

(1)  Where,  then,  in  nature  is  God  most  clearly 
seen  ?  There  is  only  one  possible  answer.  It  is  in 
man,  the  highest  creature  of  His  that  we  know ; 
in  man,  who  is  unique  among  the  creatures,  be- 
cause he  reflects,  however  dimly,  the  Divine  image 
in  which  he  was  made.  Man,  indeed,  is  far  re- 
moved in  fact  from  that  which  he  was  intended  to 
be.  Gorruptio  optimi  pessima.  His  capacity  for 
good,  by  misuse,  has  become  a  capacity  for  evil,  to 
which  the  humbler  animals  cannot  sink.  That  is 
all  true.  But  even  in  the  most  degraded  man  or 
woman  there  is  that  affinity  to  the  Divine  which 
makes  redemption  possible.  In  this  seed  of  good- 
ness, which  lingers  even  in  the  foulest  soul,  there 
is  always  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  is  in  this  elect 
creature — this  creature  chosen  to  be  the  highest 
because  the  best  fitted  for  the  service  of  the 
Creator — that  God  perpetually  reveals  Himself,  as 
we  perceive  that  love  is,  after  all,  stronger  than 
hate.  It  is  to  this  elect  creature — despite  his  kin- 
ship with  the  beasts,  a  kinship  displayed  during 
every  hour  of  his  earthly  life— it  is  to  this  elect 
creature,  and  to  him  alone,  that  God  deigns  to  re- 
veal His  will, — not  perpetually,  indeed,  but  at  those 
too  rare   moments  when  the  spirit  is  completely 


master  of  the  flesh.  God  is  always  active  in 
nature  ;  He  unveils  His  face  only  to  the  elect  of 
creation,  and  to  the  elect  individuals  of  the  elect 
race. 

(2)  The  like  is  true  of  the  Divine  revelation  in 
the  field  of  history.  Of  the  destiny  of  nations, 
God  is  the  supreme  arbiter.  Not  theologians  only, 
but  historians  too,  will  be  found  to  declare  that 
human  history  is  providentially  ordered,  that  '  the 
Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men '  (Dn  432). 
And  viewing  history  on  a  large  scale,  that  may  be 
the  inevitable  conclusion.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
it  is  self-evident,  or  that  perplexities  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  to  any  one  who  endeavours  to  trace 
an  eternal  purpose  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  empires. 
In  the  philosophy  of  history  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  certain  tokens  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
In  history,  as  in  nature,  we  see  such  tokens  with 
greater  distinctness  when  the  observation  is  directed 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  field.  The  secrets  of 
the  Divine  rule  are  disclosed  to  us  most  clearly 
when  we  recall  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People, 
the  race  elect  of  the  Supreme  as  His  instrument 
for  the  education  of  the  world.  No  history  reveals 
the  Divine  intention  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
history  of  Israel.  And  thus  we  rightly  look  upon 
the  Hebrew  literature  and  history  as  preserving 
for  us  in  a  special  manner  the  revelation  of  God's 
purposes  in  the  education  of  mankind.  This  is  not 
to  make  any  arbitrary  distinction  between  sacred 
history  and  profane  history.  All  history  is  sacred, 
for  it  is  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Eternal 
Wisdom.  But  not  in  all  history  alike  are  we  per- 
mitted to  discern  the  guidance  of  God  who  thus 
reveals  Himself.  It  is  no  more  anomalous  or  sur- 
prising that  the  revelation  should  be  explicitly 
recognized  as  such  only  in  the  history  of  the  elect 
nation  Israel,  than  that  His  revelation  in  nature 
should  be  recognized  as  such  only  in  the  character 
of  the  elect  creature — man.  The  Divine  action  is 
always  implicit  in  nature  and  in  history ;  both  are 
potential  revelations,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Eternal 
Light  and  Wisdom,  but  in  neither  field  does  the 
revelation  become  actual,  save  in  the  chosen  organ 
of  the  Divine  life.  Man  is  not  an  anomaly  among 
the  creatures,  nor  is  Israel  an  anomaly  among  the 
nations  ;  but  as  man  with  his  reason  and  power 
of  choice  is  the  best  fitted  of  creatures,  and  Israel 
with  its  genius  for  religion  is  the  best  fitted  of  the 
nations,  to  receive  and  to  impart  the  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will,  to  man  and  to  Israel  have  they 
been  entrusted  in  a  peculiar  degree.  The  story  of 
revelation  is  always  a  story  of  election  (cf.  Marten- 
sen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  13). 

If  we  can  go  thus  far,  we  are  constrained  to  go 
a  step  farther.  For  in  the  Christ  is  the  consum- 
mation, the  summing  up,  of  humanity.  He  is  the 
Representative  Man.  And  in  the  Christ,  too,  is  the 
fulfilment  of  Israel's  high  destiny  as  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  the  Messenger  and  Ambassador  of  the 
Most  High.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  He 
should  claim  to  be  the  Revealer  of  the  Godhead, 
in  a  sense  and  after  a  manner  unexampled  else- 
where. He,  too,  is  the  Meet,  the  Beloved.  There 
is  a  coherence  in  the  NT  account  of  Christ  the 
Revealer  which  demands  for  it  a  reverent  hearing 
from  every  thoughtful  man,  no  matter  what  his 
belief  about  historical  Christianity  may  be.  We 
do  not  assume  any  breach  in  the  continuity  of 
nature  when  we  hold  that  a  revelation  of  God  may 
be  perceived  in  man  which  cannot  be  perceived  in 
the  lower  creatures.  We  do  not  make  history  dis- 
continuous if  we  hold  that  a  revelation  of  God  may 
be  perceived  in  the  record  of  His  dealings  with 
Israel  which  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  record  of 
His  dealings  with  Greece,  although  He  is  the 
Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Israel  and 
Greece  alike.     To  the  creature  and  to  the  nation 
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uniquely  fitted  to  receive  and  to  reflect  a  Divine 
revelation,  it  has  been  given,  in  divers  portions  and 
manners,  according  to  the  need  and  the  capacity 
of  the  recipient.  But  the  Christ  stands  alone,  in 
nature  and  in  history,  the  flower  of  humanity  and 
the  culmination  of  Israel's  hope— alone,  for  God 
has  become  man  in  Him.  There  can  be  no  inter- 
ruption or  faltering  in  the  communion  between  the 
Perfect  Man  and  God,  for  He  is  perfect  because 
He  shares  the  Divine  nature  itself.  The  revelation 
is  no  longer  occasional,  but  permanent ;  no  longer 
a  gradual  unveiling,  but  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
Father's  face  ;  no  longer  to  be  conceived  as  for  one 
race  only,  for  '  this  is  the  revelation  of  the  mystery 
which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but 
now  is  made  manifest — made  known  to  all  nations 
for  the  obedience  of  faith '  (Ro  162«- ;  cf .  1  Co  27). 

Literature.— Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.,  s.v.  airoitaAinf/i;  * 
Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  §4;  Martensen,  Chr.  Dogm.  p.  5  ff.  ;  Ewal.l' 
Rev. :  Its  Nat.  and  Record  ;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Mod.  Tlieol- 
p.  493  ff.  ;  Flint,  Theism,  Lect.  x.  ;  Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths  f 
Chty.,  Lect.  vii. ;  E.  H.  Hutton,  '  Revelation  '  in  Tlieol.  Essays; 
Newman,  Oxford  Univ.  Serm.  ii. ;  Dale,  Ephesians,  Lect.  viii. ; 
PRE3,  art.  'Offenbarung ' ;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Nature  and  Method 
of  Revelation  ;  C.  Harris,  Pro  Fide,  274 ;  Sabatier,  Outlines  of 
a  Phil.  ofRel.,  bk.  i.  ch.  2 ;  Bruce,  Apologetics,  2flS  ;  Christlieb, 
3Iod.  Doubt,  Lect.  ii. ;  A.  J.  Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief  \ 
W.  San  Amy,  Inspiration ;  Illingworth,  Reason  and  Revelation ; 
W.  Morgan,  'Faith  and  Eevelation'  in  ExpT  ix.  (lS9b)  485, 
53T;  M.  Dods,  The  Bible,  its  Origin  and  Xature.  61. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 

KEYELATION,  BOOK  OF.  — Whatever  per- 
plexities may  still  attend  the  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  place  which  it  assigns  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  the 
copiousness  and  variety  of  the  references  which  the 
writer  makes  to  His  Person  and  His  work.  For 
him  the  fact  of  Christ  conditions  the  whole  of 
human  history.  He  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (13s),  and  He  is  the 
Bridegroom-Judge,  whose  eagerly  expected  coming 
will  bring  to  a  close  the  history  of  the  world  that 
now  is.  And  what  is  true  of  the  world's  history 
is  also  true  of  the  book  itself ;  its  whole  contents 
are  a  '  revelation '  (Apocalypse)  of  Jesus  Christ 
(l1),  a  revelation  which  proceeds  from  Him,  and  is 
mediated  '  by  his  angel '  to  '  his  servant  John.' 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  references 
and  the  doctrine  which  lies  behind  them  in  the 
order  of  our  Lord's  experience,  beginning  with  His 
life  on  earth.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  human  name  Jesus,  borne  by  Christ  when 
He  was  on  earth,  which  is  rare  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  and  absent  from  those  of  St.  Peter,  occurs 
here  nine  (or  ten)  times.  The  martyrs  are  'the 
witnesses  of  Jesus '  (176)  ;  their  witness  is  '  the 
testimony  of  Jesus'  (l1  etc.)  ;  and  it  is  by  this 
simple  human  name  that  the  Divine  Speaker 
describes  Himself  (2216).  In  this  usage  we  may 
see  an  indication  of  authorship  by  one  who  had 
'  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,'  to  whom  the  name 
He  had  then  borne  was  both  familiar  and  dear. 
If  authoritative  criticism  no  longer  permits  us  to 
see  direct  allusions  to  either  the  birth  or  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  in  the  story  of  the  '  man-child ' 
contained  in  ch.  12,  His  death  by  crucifixion  is 
very  pointedly  alluded  to  as  an  historical  fact  (ll8), 
His  victory  in  3-1  ('  as  I  also  overcame  '),  and  His 
resurrection  in  l5-18.  His  twelve  Apostles  find 
mention  in  2114,  and  there  are  echoes  of  His 
teaching  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  in  3510  717  216 
and  2123. 

These  recollections  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have 
not  been  obliterated  by  the  vision  of  the  exalted 
Christ ;  rather  are  the  two  elements  held  together 
in  a  singular  harmony  of  conviction.  Passing  to 
the  second,  we  find  that  the  richness  of  the  con- 
ception of  Christ  which  marks  the  Apocalypse 
may  be  gauged  by  the  variety  and  significance  of 
the  aspects  in  which  He  is  presented — the  Word, 


the  Lamb,  the  Shepherd,  the  Bridegroom,  the 
Judge,  the  King  of  kings.  Here  only  outside  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  Christ  receive  the  deeply 
significant  title  of  'the  Word  of  God'  (1913),  and 
the  idea  of  pre-existence  which  the  name  carries 
with  it  also  lies  behind  the  declaration  twice 
repeated,  '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end'  (l17  216).  But  the  commonest  and 
the  most  characteristic  title  of  Christ  in  this  book 
is  '  the  Lamb ' — a  title  which  is  used  by  the  writer 
with  great  freedom,  as  though  it  had  come  to 
have  for  him  almost  the  force  of  a  proper  name 
(cf .  219-  -s- 27  223).  The  use  of  the  name  is,  however, 
rooted  in  the  conviction  of  the  redemptive,  efficacy 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  ;  it  suggests  the  aspect  of  His 
work  which  is  most  prominent  to  the  mind  of 
'John.'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  itself 
is  not  identical  with  that  applied  to  Jesus  in  John  s 
Gospel  (l29- 36)  ;  it  is  a  diminutive  and  a  neuter ; 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same,  and  the  sacrificial 
reference  is  indubitable.  The  Lamb  stands  'as 
though  it  had  been  slain  '  (56)  ;  He  is  hailed  as  One 
who  has  '  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood '  (59)  ; 
the  adoring  saints  in  heaven  are  those  '  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb'  (71*,  cf.  I5).  These  latter 
passages  emphasize  the  ethical  consequences  of 
the  Atonement,  and  trace  them  to  the  '  blood ' 
of  Christ  in  the  same  way  as  the  First  Epistle  of 
John.  The  spiritual  principle  of  the  Atonement 
is  suggested  by  the  figure  of  the  Lamb  itself,  in 
which  are  combined  the  attributes  of  lamb-like 
character — meekness,  gentleness,  and  purity — and 
the  sacrificial  function  historically  associated  with 
a  lamb.  At  the  same  time,  'the  Lamb,'  originally 
a  figure  for  Christ  in  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  His 
work,  takes  on,  besides,  attributes  which  belong  to 
Him  in  other  of  His  functions,  and  so  we  read  of 
'  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  '  (616),  of  '  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life  '  (2127),  of  kings  making  war  with  the  Lamb 
and  being  overcome  by  Him  (1714),  of  '  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb'  (197),  and,  finally,  of  the  Lamb  as 
ruler  of  the  heavenly  city  (22s),  as  at  once  the 
temple  of  it  and  'the  light  thereof  '  (2123-24).  Thus, 
while  every  aspect  of  the  work  of  Christ,  whether 
in  earth  or  heaven,  finds  adoring  record  here,  there 
is  a  subtle  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  the  forms 
of  His  relation  to  men  spring  out  of  the  fundamental 
function  of  redemption. 

The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  therefore,  holding 
firmly  to  the  humanity  of  the.  Jesus  whom  probably 
he  had  known  in  the  flesh,  yet  ascribing  to  Him  as 
the  Lamb  functions  of  redemption,  government, 
and  judgment,  offers  to  Him  throughout  his  book 
the  homage  which  is  due  only  to  '  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh.'  This  is  seen  alike  in  the  titles,  the 
functions,  and  the  attributes  assigned  to  Him. 
Every  detail  of  description  serves  only  to  enhance 
the  dignity  and  the  glory  of  His  Person.  He  is 
'the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings'  (1714  1916). 
To  Him  is  attributed  all  the  honour  and  authority 
pertaining  to  the  Messiah  and  more.  Angels  who 
refuse  worship  offered  to  themselves  (1910  228)  unite 
with  all  creation  to  worship  God  and  the  Lamb 
(511-13),  His  existence  reaches  back  before  the 
beginning  of  things  created.  Himself  the  principle 
from  which  all  creation  issues  (3U ;  cf.  Col  l15, 
Pr  822),  He  is  the  absolutely  Living  One  from  whose 
lips  are  heard  words  which  can  be  spoken  by  God 
alone  :  '  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  Living 
One '  (l17,  cf.  I8).  He  holds  the  keys  of  Death  and 
of  Hades  (l18)  —  keys  which,  according  to  the  later 
Jewish  tradition,  were  held  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  alone.  In  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man 
which  introduces  the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
the  writer  takes  one  after  another  of  those  phrases 
which  had  been  consecrated  from  old  times  to  the 
description  of  the  Most  High  God,  those  attributes 
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in  which  He  had  been  apparelled  by  prophets  and 
psalmists,  and  lays  them  simply  upon  Christ  as 
upon  One  whose  right  to  bear  them  was  beyond 
question.  The  description  of  '  the  Ancient  of 
Days'  (Dn  79)  is  transferred  to  Him,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  'search  the  heart  and  the  reins,' 
which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  Jehovah  (2-3,  cf. 
Ps  79).  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  to  this 
Divine  Figure  is  committed  the  unfolding  of  the 
Book  of  human  Destiny  (55),  the  waging  of  the 
final  conflict  with  evil,  and  the  holding  of  the 
Divine  assize. 

This  complete  and  unhesitating  attribution  of 
Divine  rank  and  authority  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  give  due  weight  to  the 
intense  Hebraism  of  the  writer.  A  Jew  of  the 
Jews,  his  mind  saturated  with  Hebrew  thought,  a 
true  son  of  the  race  to  which  monotheism  had 
become  a  passion,  and  the  ascription  of  Divine 
honour  to  any  other  than  God  a  horror  and  a 
blasphemy,  the  author  nevertheless  sets  Jesus  side 
by  side  with  the  Almighty.  One  meaning  of  the 
phenomenon  is  plain.  It  offers  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  impression  made  by  Jesus  upon  His 
disciples,  one  which  had  been  sufficient  to  revolu- 
tionize their  most  cherished  religious  belief ;  for 
them  He  had  the  value  of  God.  And  the  special 
aspect  of  His  Person  and  work  which  is  emphasized, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Apocalypse,  gives  the  clue 
to  the  explanation  of  this  exalted  Christology. 
_  The  kernel  of  experience  from  which  the  process 
starts  is  indicated  in  the  declaration  :  '  He  hath 
loosed  (v. I.  'washed')  us  from  our  sins.'  John 
and  those  in  whose  name  he  wrote  had  found  the 
sin-barrier  between  them  and  God  removed,  and 
the  sin-dominion  over  them  broken ;  and  this 
experience  they  traced  to  Jesus,  to  what  He  had 
done  for  them  in  dying,  and  in  them  as  living 
again.  And  if,  along  with  this  their  indubitable 
experience  of  forgiveness  of,  and  deliverance  from, 
sin,  we  take  the  universal  conviction  of  their  time, 
expressed  in  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  '  Who 
can  forgive  sins  save  God  only?'  we  have  little 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  avenue  along  which l 
the  gaze  of  the  Apocalyptist  travelled  till  it 
beheld  the  throne  of  God  as  a  throne  which  was 
shared  also  by  '  the  Lamb.' 

C.  Anderson  Scott. 

REYENGE — See  Vengeance. 

REYERENCE.— The  sentiment  of  veneration,  a 
feeling  of  high  regard  and  admiration.  When 
cherished  towards  a  superior,  it  is  an  emotion  of 
respectful  awe.  When  directed  towards  God,  it  is 
an  essential  factor  in  Divine  worship.  This  senti- 
ment usually  finds  expression  in  acts  of  courtesy, 
respect,  or  adoration,  so  that  the  object  held  in 
reverential  regard  receives  fitting  homage.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  dptfo-Kela,  which  in  Ac 
265  emphasizes  the  ritual  side  of  religion,  does  not 
occur  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion, Introd.,  Aphor.  xxiii.). 

The  terms  which  denote  reverence  towards  God 
come  properly  under  '  worship,'  in  which  rever- 
ence is  an  essential  quality  ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  include  in  this  article  passages  which 
involve  reverence  towards  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh.  In  the  Gospel  narratives 
several  terms  are  used  to  express  the  feeling  of 
reverence,  but  there  is  no  decisive  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish the  usage  of  these  terms  as  they  occur  in 
the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
term  'reverence,'  as  the  tr.  of  ivrpi-K  (.0-60.1 — 'to 
turn  one's  self  unto ' — is  found  only  a  few  times.  It 
is  used  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husband- 
men (Mt2137,  Mk  126,  Lk  2013),  where  the  idea  is 
that  even  those  who  had  ill-treated  the  servants 
might  show  proper  respect  and  honour  to  the  Son. 


(See  also  the  usage  of  the  same  word  in  the  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Judge,  who  '  feared  not  God,  neither 
regarded  man,'  Lk  182"4). 

The  word  rt/ii}  and  its  derivatives  are  used  to 
express  high  reverential  regard  and  profound  re- 
spect (Mt  1357  154"6,  Mk  71U,  Jn  523-  41  849-  54).  Here 
the  regard  due  to  a  prophet  of  God,  the  affectionate 
respect  of  children  for  their  parents,  and  reverence 
for  the  Son,  as  for  the  Father,  are  expressed.  The 
term  irpoo-Kweip,  which  means  '  to  kiss  the  hand  to,' 
and  then  '  to  bow  down  before,'  is  often  used  in  the 
Gospels  to  signify  the  sentiment  of  reverential  re- 
gard, and  even  of  worship  (Mt  2--  8"n  4s  1433  1526 
2020  28",  Mk  56  1519).  In  these  passages  we  have 
reference  to  the  adoration  of  Jesus  by  the  Magi, 
Herod's  desire  to  do  homage  to  the  child  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  request  of  the  devil  that  Jesus  should 
worship  him,  the  disciples  doing  homage  to  their 
Lord  by  the  sea,  the  Canaanite  woman  humbling 
herself  before  Jesus,  the  mother  of  James  and  John 
as  she  made  her  bold  request  for  her  two  sons,  the 
disciples  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
demoniac  of  Gadara  before  Jesus,  the  mock  homage 
paid  to  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  In  many  of  these  pass- 
ages the  outward  act  of  bowing  down  is  implied. 

In  one  place  (Jn  931)  the  term  deoaefiris  is  used  to 
describe  a  worshipper  of  God,  or  one  who  regards 
and  treats  God  with  reverence.  In  several  places 
certain  physical  acts  are  significant  of  reverence, 
such  as  irpo<nr'nrTeiv,  '  to  fall  down  before '  (Mk  311 
533,  Lk  828)  ;  -yovvTrerdv,  '  to  bend  the  knee '  (Mt 
1714,  Mk  l40)  ;  iriTrreiv  tirl  irpbauirov,  '  to  fall  upon 
the  face.'  These  movements  of  the  body  are  ex- 
pressive of  feelings  of  reverential  regard.  In  some 
passages  5o£dfeti/,  'to  glorify,'  is  used  in  a  rather 
suggestive  way  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  giving 
reverence  to  (as  in  Mt  62  98,  Mk  212,  Lk  525- 26  716, 
Jn  854 171"4),  where  hypocrites  seeking  glory  of  men, 
people  of  different  sorts  giving  glory  to  God,  the 
Father  glorifying  the  Son,  and  the  Son  giving 
glory  to  the  Father,  are  alluded  to.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  ayi&fciv,  '  to  hallow  '  or  '  hold  sacred  '  (Mt 
69)  the  name  of  God,  implies  the  sentiment  of 
reverence  in  its  highest  form.  The  terms  atnrdfav, 
'  to  salute,'  and  ao-ira.o-p.6s,  '  salutation '  (Mk  915  1518, 
Lk  l29-41),  are  also  expressive  of  reverential  regard. 

Some  additional  passages  may  be  merely  noted,  wherein 
words  and  phrases  denote  reverence  in  different  aspects  :  Mt 
729  88  927  1223  1616  219-15  2221  2312  2612,  Mk  1?  91-10,  Lk  29-20  716. 
a.  45  835-37  1935  23",  Jn  123-  «  1313  2115-17. 

In  the  Gospel  narratives  it  is  evident  that  the 
sentiment  of  reverence  has  a  large  place.  It  is  at 
root  a  certain  psychical  state,  or  temper  of  the 
soul.  This  temper  seeks  expression  in  certain  out- 
ward acts.  In  religion  this  state  of  the  soul  is 
fundamental,  and  its  expression  in  ritual  acts  is 
natural. 

Literature.  —  C.  F.  Kent,  Messages  of  Israel's  Lawgivers 
(1902),  247 ;  A.  H.  M.  Sime,  Elements  of  Religion  2,  15,  Epic  of 
God  (19H2),  53  ;  E.  Wordsworth,  Thoughts  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(1898),  03  ;  G.  H.  Morrison,  Flood-tide  (1901),  103  ;  Newman, 
Par.  and  Plain  Semi.  i.  295,  v.  13,  viii.  1 ;  T.  G.  Selhy,  Lesson  of 
a  Dilemma  (1893),   123 ;   Phillips  Brooks,  Light  of  the  World 

(i89i),  253.  Francis  R.  Beattie. 

REYILING.  —  1.  Insult  was  as  prominent  as 
cruelty  in  the  tragedy  that  ended  on  Calvary. 
See  art.  Mockery. 

2.  In  Mt  511  (11  Lk  622)  Jesus  pronounces  a  blessing 
upon  those  who  are  reviled  for  His  sake  (oveidifa 
here  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  Mk  1532  of  the 
reproaches  of  the  Cross).  That  the  secret  of  the 
blessedness  lies  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  abuse  is 
borne  is  shown  by  the  '  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad  '  of  the  following  verse,  as  well  as  by  St.  Paul's 
'  Being  reviled,  we  bless,'  in  a  passage  (1  Co  412- 13) 
where  he  evidently  has  the  Eighth  Beatitude  in 
mind.  St.  Peter  (1  P  223)  says  of  Jesus  that '  being 
reviled,   he   reviled   not   again '   {\otdopo$/j.ei>os   ovk 
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avreXoiSopet).  And  the  author  of  Hebrews  suggests 
that  the  best  preservative  against  hasty  reprisals 
and  a  violent  temper  is  a  contemplation  of  the 
patient  silence  of  Jesus.  'For  consider  him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your 
minds'  (He  123).     See  also  Reproach. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
REWARD.— 1.  The  NT  word  for  this  is  /u<r06s, 
which  appears  in  its  more  literal  sense  as  '  hire ' 
(Mt  208,  Lk  107)  or  '  wages  '  ( Jn  436).  Besides (uaOvs, 
St.  Paul  twice  uses  avrifjuo-eia  (Ro  l27,  2  Co  6'3)  ; 
while  Ep.  to  Heb.  uses  luadairoSoala  (22 1035  1 126).  RV 
prefers,  in  passages  where  the  Greek  has  a  verb, — 
aTTodidw/u,  cf .  fuadairoBoaLa., — the  colourless  rendering 
'  recompense '  (Mt  66- 18).  It  might  be  questioned 
whether,  in  the  17th  cent.,  the  Eng.  word  'reward' 
had  so  definitely  as  now  the  sense  of  a  favourable 
or  desirable  retribution.  Or  is  there  a  touch  of 
conscious  paradox  in  the  tr.  'reward  evil  for 
good '  (Ps  3512)  ?  But  see  Ps  74,  He  22.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hooker  (Eccles.  Polity,  Books  i.-iv., 
1592  or  1594)  already  employs  the  expression  '  re- 
wards and  punishments, '  which  stamps  a  favour- 
able sense  upon  the  '  rewards ' ;  cf.  also — 
'  A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.'— Hamlet,  in.  ii.  71. 

At  Lk  2341  'due  reward  of  our  deeds,'  AV  and 
RV.  stands  for  a  periphrasis  in  the  Greek. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  is  popular,  and  He  has  no 
hesitation  in  using  the  conception  of  '  reward  in 
heaven '  as  a  stimulus  to  zeal  (e.g.  Mt  5'2  620). 
Reward  on  earth  is  also  found  among  His  prom- 
ises, if  apparently  with  a  touch  of  irony  (cf.  Mk 
1030).  Yet  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
reward,  like  the  cognate  conception  of  merit,  be- 
longs to  a  secondary  order  of  moral  categories. 
'  Merit  lives  from  man  to  man,  and  not  from  man, 
O  Lord,  to  thee.'  In  public  life  the  bad  citizen  is 
punished,  while  the  good  citizen's  reward  is — life  as 
a  citizen  !  Literal  '  rewards  '  are  for  the  nursery 
or  primary  school.  There  is  perhaps  more  of 
morality  in  'punishment.'  Moral  protoplasm — 
potential  goodness — may  exist  in  the  much  decried 
fear  of  hell  oftener  than  in  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Punishment  emphasizes  guilt,  calls  for  repentance, 
and  may  prove  the  door  to  a  new  life  ;  reward  im- 
plies righteousness,  and  the  thought  of  it  may  tend 
to  se^-righteousness.  (In  order  to  shut  this  out, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  'righteous'  (Mt 
2537-39)  are  unconscious  of  their  claim  to  reward). 
'  Other  -  worldliness '  is  a  much  rarer  vice  than 
worldliness,  the  allurement  of  such  distant  prizes 
being  faint  and  cold.  Yet  a  fanatical  greed  for 
the  future  life  is  not  impossible. 

3.  In  Christ's  teaching  there  is  comparatively 
little  which  carries  us  beyond  the  thought  of  re- 
ward. Most  noticeable  is  Lk  1710  '  We  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,'  or,  according  to  Wellhausen's  fine 
conjecture,  '  We  are  servants  !  we  have  done  that 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  do.'  Also  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  Pauline  standpoint  in  the  flavour 
of  irony  with  which  our  Lord  describes  '  the  right- 
eous '  in  contrast  to  sinners.  He  '  came  not  to  call ' 
them  (Mt  913  ||).  '  There  shall  be  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  righteous  persons  which  need  no 
repentance  "  (Lk  157-  <10-  32)).  Lk  747  has  the  clearest 
trace  of  irony.  '  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
forgiven ;  [you  can  see  that  it  is  so]  for  she ' 
showed  such  signs  of  love.  '  But  to  whom  little 
is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.'  Again,  the 
call  to  self-sacrifice  (Mt  1624  ||)  shuts  out  any  vulgar 
conception  of  reward,  though,  in  point  of  form,  the 
acceptance  of  earthly  suffering  does  not  cancel 
heavenly  reward. 

i.  We  must  recognize,  then,  that  hope  of  reward 
is  a  legitimate  motive.     It  bears  the  highest  im- 


primatur ;  and  it  keeps  a  place  in  the  general 
Christian  scheme,  even  as  unfolded  by  that  Apostle 
who  might  seem  most  opposed  to  it  on  principle. 
We  need  not  think  to  do  without  it,  even  while  we 
pass  on  to  higher  motives  and  fuller  conceptions 
of  duty.  Christian  labour  and  sacrifice  are  never 
in  vain.  The  struggle  'availeth'  (A.  H.  Clough's 
Poems,  'Say  not  the  struggle').  See  also  art. 
Retribution. 

Literature. — Studies  of  the  teaching  of  Christ; — Ecce  Homo 
(close  of  ch.  xi.),  Wendt,  Horton ;  Huntington,  Chr.  Believing 
and  Living,  209 ;  Expositor,  n.  i.  [18S1]  401 ;  Briggs,  Ethical 
Teaching  of  Jesus  (1904),  206,  240 ;  Manning,  Serm.  (1844)  159 ; 
Cox,  Expositions,  i.  (1885)  68 ;  R.  Vaughan,  Stones  from  the. 
Quarry  (1890),  136 ;  Liddon,  Serm.  on  Some  Words  of  Christ 

(is92),  19.  Robert  Mackintosh. 

RHESA.—  A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 
3s7). 

RICHES.— See  Wealth. 

RIGHT In  the  AV  the   word   'right'  is  the 

equivalent  of  two  distinct  Greek  words,  dkaios, 
'righteous'  (Mt  204-7,  Lk  1257),  and  6p9Qs,  'cor- 
rectly '  (Lk  743 1028  2021).  The  Eng.  word  is  etymo- 
logically  associated  with  Lat.  rectus  (from  regere, 
'  to  rule ' ;  cf .  '  direct '  and  cognates).  It  implies 
that  which  is  straight,  according  to  rule.  In  the 
Gospels  the  idea  of  'right,'  as  distinct  from  the 
word,  runs  through  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  revela- 
tion of  God.  His  teaching  is  at  once  a  demand  for 
that  which  is  right  and  the  source  of  all  instruction 
about  it. 

1.  The  standard  of  right  is  always  found  in  the 
will  of  God  as  expressed  in  His  law.  Everything 
is  referred  to  that.  Doing  the  will  of  God  is  the 
simple  but  exhaustive  summary  of  all  true  life 
(Mk  33B). 

2.  The  extent  of  right  is  to  be  understood  as 
absolute  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  with  no 
immunity  and  no  reservation.  Not  only  actions 
and  words,  but  also  thoughts,  desires,  and  motives, 
are  always  included  in  its  scope  (Mt  522, 28).  Since 
'right'  means  conformity  to  God's  character  and 
will,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  conformity 
must  be  absolute.  Our  Lord  contrasts  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  with  that 
which  He  demanded  from  His  followers  (520).  His 
requirement  was  higher  because  of  His  higher 
conception  of  the  character,  will,  and  claims  of 
God.  To  them  righteousness  was  nothing  more 
than  a  superficial  outward  conformity  to  the 
Divine  law  as  interpreted  and  altered  by  their 
tradition.  They  measured  by  means  of  an  im- 
perfect standard,  while  our  Lord  laid  down  an 
absolute  law  (548).     See  art.  Righteousness. 

3.  The  motives  to  right  are  variously  stated  and 
implied,  (a)  First  and  foremost  is  the  (always 
implied)  motive  based  on  the  truth  that  right  is 
right  and  therefore  must  be  done,  (b)  Then  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  because  it  is  God's  will,  is 
emphasized  (533  721).  (c)  A  secondary  and  yet  im- 
portant motive  is  found  in  the  spiritual  blessings 
associated  with  the  performance  of  right  (51"11 
gi.  4. 6.  i8)_  (dj  yet  again  we  have  the  spiritual 
influences  and  effects  of  right  as  no  inconsiderable 
motive  for  righteousness  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed  (513- 14). 

i.  The  encouragements  to  right  are  found  in  (a) 
the  joy  of  satisfaction  in  obedience  to  God  ;  (b)  the 
approving  testimony  of  conscience  as  the  result  of 
righteousness  ;  (c)  the  blessing  of  God  manifestly 
resting  upon  the  life  (1028"31) ;  (d)  fellowship  with 
Christ  in  faithful  and  true  living  (1025  1250).  These 
points  concerning  right  are  only  a  bare  summary 
of  what  is  both  implicit  and  expressed  in  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  teaching,  especially  in  the  five  great 
sections  of  teaching  found  in  Matthew. 
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5.  The  secret  of  right  is  found  in  personal  union 
and  communion  with  Christ.  There  is  nothing 
dry,  formal,  and  abstract  in  '  right '  as  conceived  of 
in  the  NT  It  is  no  question  of  an  impersonal  ab- 
stract to  Sluauov  or  rb  ko\6v,  but  a  warm,  loving, 
living,  and  personal  life  of  right  thinking,  right 
speaking,  right  doing,  in  union  with  Him  who  is 
pre-eminently  6  SUaios  and  6  ko\6s.  It  is  this  that 
differentiates  Christian  ethics  from  all  others. 
Christianity  not  only  depicts  an  ideal  and  insists 
on  its  realization  ;  it  proclaims  and  provides  the 
power  to  realize  it,  in  union  with  Him  who  has 
Himself  lived  the  life  and  fulfilled  the  Divine  ideal, 
and  whose  grace  is  sufficient  for  all  who  receive  it. 
In  all  that  concerns  '  right,'  the  followers  of  Christ 
accept  and  know  by  experience  the  truths  of  two 
great  statements  ;  one  of  the  Master,  and  the  other 
of  one  of  His  Apostles :  '  Apart  from  me  ye  can 
do  nothing '  (Jn  155) ;  '  I  can  do  all  things  in  him 
who  is  empowering  me'  (Ph  413). 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

RIGHT  HAND. -See  Session. 

RIGHTEOUS,  RIGHTEOUSNESS.  —  i.  History 
OF  THE  terms. — The  root  notion  of  the  Heb.  word 
nj57?  is  that  which  is  just,  right,  and  normal ;  and 
its  exact  meaning  fluctuates  in  each  epoch  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  by  which  right  and  wrong  are 
measured.  It  is  true  that  in  the  OT  this  standard 
is  always  based  on  the  will  of  Jehovah ;  but  we 
observe  great  changes  —  chiefly  progressive  —  in 
the  Jewish  notion  of  what  He  requires.  In  more 
primitive  times  the  conception  of  njj'i*  is  mainly 
forensic,  meaning  that  which  accords  with  custom 
as  fixed  by  the  Divinely  given  decisions  of  the 
people's  judges.  But  the  prophets  raised  the 
whole  conception  of  the  law  of  God,  and  insisted 
that  its  moral  aspect  was  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  its  ceremonial.  Indeed,  though  like 
all  OT  writers  they  dealt  with  action  rather  than 
character,  they  almost  foreshadow  in  places  the 
XT  teaching,  that  it  is  a  clean  heart  that  makes  a 
righteous  deed.  Hosea  and  Jeremiah  illumined 
the  conception  of  man's  duty  to  his  neighbour  by 
the  preaching  of  God's  loving  -  kindness  to  His 
people.  Deutero-Isaiah  goes  further  still,  and 
finds  in  the  thought  of  God's  unfailing  righteous- 
ness the  pledge  that  He  will  comfort  and  redeem 
His  servants.  As  used  of  Him,  the  word  nijnv 
denotes  moral  consistency  and  faithfulness  to  His 
promises,  and  in  the  highest  prophetic  teaching 
this  was  felt  to  include  the  love  which  pardons  the 
penitent,  though  ever  stern  to  the  obdurate. 

In  the  age  of  formalism,  which  was  marked  by  the 
cessation  of  prophecy,  the  notion  of  righteousness 
became  more  ceremonial  and  external.  Already 
in  some  of  the  Psalms  we  have  '  the  righteous '  as 
a  regular  party  in  the  land,  and  the  term  ulti- 
mately became  the  self-designation  of  the  Pharisees. 
'ii31?  was  now  identified  mainly  with  almsgiving  in 
the  sphere  of  private  morals;  and,  in  the  judicial 
sphere,  with  readiness  to  help  the  weak  as  opposed 
to  the  letter  of  strict  judgment.*  In  the  LXX 
the  word  is  tr.  usually  by  SiKaioavv-rj,  but  also  by 
Kpicris,  Aeos,  and  eXeyifiocruvri  •  and  the  adj.  p^s  usually 
by  SUaios,  but  also  by  dfj.e/xirTos,  Kadapbs,  tthttos,  and 

The  Gr.  iixxanv*,  like  the  Heb.  npix,  was  generally  used  in 
a  much  broader  sense  than  our  word  'justice,'  and  denoted 
social  virtue  as  a  whole.  Aristotle  defines  it  as  aperh  nXtix.  **} 
/i?i."T'"';  "k^*"*  Tpis  LTipev  .  .  oil  /j.<f>os  Scpirr,;,  xXXx  0?<y  ccpirvi 
(Mines,  v.  3.  11296  ;  cf.  Plato,  Republic,  443).  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  lies,  not  in  the  terms 
themselves,  but  in  the  radical  distinction  between  the  religions 
of  the  two  races,— the  former  being  based  on  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  the  latter  on  man's  duty  to  himself ;  thus  in  Greek 
*iixm  is  usually  distinguished  from  !t.<ri$ux.. 

_  *  See Dalman,  Die  richterliche  Gerechtigkeit  im  AT,  as  quoted 
w  art.  '  Righteousness  (in  OT) '  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  281. 
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ii.  NT  usage.— The  NT  writers  inherited  the 
word  rriyjs  with  all  its  religious  associations,  and 
used  as  its  equivalent  SiKaiouvv-n,  and  as  its  oppo- 
site aSiKia.  The  latter  word  is  sometimes  con- 
trasted also  with  aX-fideta  {e.g.  Ro  l18,  2  Th  210)  ;  for 
'  truth  passing  into  action  is  righteousness'  (West- 
cott  on  1  Jn  l9).  &Slkos  is  also  contrasted  with  Trto-rbs 
(Lk  1610-  n),  eio-epfc  (2  P  29,  cf.  Ro  45),  dyios  (1  C061). 
The  first  of  these  three  words  expresses  an  idea 
always  present  in  the  word  '  righteousness'  (namely, 
consistency) ;  the  other  two  give  its  basis  for  man, 
— devotion  to  God, — but  do  not  immediately  ex- 
press the  notion  of  duty  towards  one's  neighbour. 

Jesus  Christ  transformed  the  whole  conception 
of  righteousness  ;  for  He  broke  down  the  exter- 
nalism  of  His  day  by  emphasizing  character  rather 
than  action,  and  set  religion  on  an  entirely  new 
basis  by  making  it  a  real  response  of  the  whole 
personality  to  God,  and  pointing  to  love  as  the 
essence  of  righteousness.  It  is  significant  in  this 
connexion  that  it  was  Christianity  that  created 
the  very  conception  of  personality,  and  so  ulti- 
mately the  word  itself.  Jesus  Christ  tells  His 
followers  that  their  righteousness  is  to  be  based  on 
the  eternal  character  of  God(Mt544-45),  as  uniquely 
revealed  in  human  life  by  Himself  (ll27  ||).  Accord- 
ingly the  early  Christians  seem  to  have  spoken 
of  Christ  as  'the  righteous  one'  (see  Ac  314  752 
2214,  Ja  5s).  But  we  must  examine  in  more  detail 
the  righteousness  taught  and  exemplified  by 
Him. 

1.  The  Synoptists.  —  (a)  General  usage.  —  The 
Synoptic  writers  all  use  Sitcatos  and  SucaioaivT)  gener- 
ally, of  the  man  who  tries  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
sight  of  God,  whether  Christian  or  not  (Mt  l19  5i5, 
Mk  620,  Lk  l6  22S).  But  St.  Matthew  also  uses  the 
words  especially  of  believers  in  Christ,  to  denote 
the  character  which  He  requires  in  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  510  61  etc.).  St.  Luke, 
indeed,  approximates  to  this  in  three  passages  at 
least  (Lk  1414,  Ac  2415-26);  but  with  him  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  well-defined  usage.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  peculiarity  of  the  First  Gospel 
no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  chief  aim  is  to 
represent  Christianity  as  the  consummation  of 
Judaism  (cf.  Mt  517).  But  a  still  more  noteworthy 
fact  is  that  the  Synoptic  writers  do  not  directly 
speak  of  righteousness  as  a  Divine  attribute.  [Mt 
633  is  no  exception,  for  '  his  righteousness '  there 
means  the  character  which  God  expects  of  us, 
though  this  is  implicitly  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  Father].  Nor  is  Christ  ever  directly  termed 
SIkolios  by  them,  except  in  the  mouth  of  unbelievers 
{e.g.  Pilate's  wife  in  Mt  2719),  and  in  the  cases 
mentioned  above  from  the  Acts,  where  St.  Luke 
represents  three  different  speakers  as  calling  Him 
6  5Uaws.  In  this  connexion  it  is  significant  that 
in  recording  the  centurion's  words  at  Calvary,  St. 
Luke  (2347)  writes,  '  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous 
man' ;  but  St.  Matthew  (2754)  and  St.  Mark  (1539) 
give  vibs  deov  in  place  of  51kouos.  Now,  when  we 
remember  that  our  Lord,  in  the  Synoptic  accounts, 
does  not  speak  of  Himself  as  6  vibs  rod  0eoO,  though 
He  accepts  the  title  from  others,  and  acknowledges 
His  unique  Sonship  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Lk  2270 1|), 
we  see  why  He  does  not  call  Himself  6  dtKaios. 
He  does  not  put  forward  His  own  claims  in  the 
Galila\an  ministry,  but  leaves  His  followers  to 
infer  them  from  His  words  and  acts  (cf.  Mt  1615"17). 
And  when  men  have  drawn  the  inference,  then 
they  call  Him  6  vibs  rod  deov  rather  than  6  dUaios. 
Similarly,  He  Himself  does  not  speak  of  the  Father's 
righteousness,  because  to  His  hearers  the  word 
would  not  convey  enough.  He  speaks  rather  of  the 
Father's  love. 

(b)  God's  righteousness.  —  What  we  have  said 
above  leads  us  on  naturally  to  ask,  "What  is  the 
central  idea  in  Christ's  teaching  about  the  Father's 
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righteousness  (for  though  He  does  not  Himself 
apply  the  word  to  God  in  the  Synoptic  accounts,  the 
idea  is  not  excluded)  ?  Our  Lord  bases  every  tiling 
on  the  truth  that  God  is  a  loving  Father  to  all 
men,  and  they  are  potentially  His  sons  ;  by  love 
they  may  know  Him,  and  so  make  that  potenti- 
ality actual.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  1511"32).  In  Mt  545"48  Christ 
tells  us  that  God  loves  both  good  and  evil,  both 
righteous  and  unrighteous  ;  and  His  followers  are 
to  do  the  same  'in  order  that  ye  may  be  (yivri<j8e  = 
'  show  yourselves  to  be ' ;  or  else  '  become ')  sons  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  And  His  summary 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  '  Ye  therefore  shall  be 
perfect  (i.e.  in  and  through  love)  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect.  But  this  love  in  God,  if  it 
makes  Him  infinitely  merciful  to  the  penitent 
sinner,  makes  Him  equally  stern  to  the  impenitent. 
Again  and  again  Christ,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  parables,  teaches  the  future  suffering  of  the 
wicked.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  one  which  shows 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  love  in  its  two  aspects 
of  mercifulness  and  sternness — the  parable  of  the 
king  that  took  account  of  his  servants  and  punished 
him  who  showed  no  mercy  to  his  fellow  (Mt 
1823"35).  He  is  ready  to  forgive  the  largest  of  debts 
if  only  the  servant  proves  his  love ;  but  he  has 
no  mercy  for  the  ungrateful  and  unloving ;  '  he 
delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay 
all  that  was  due.' 

(c)  Christ's  righteousness.  —  If  we  may  rightly 
speak  of  the  absolute  righteousness  of  God  in  the 
Synoptic  accounts,  we  have  no  less  reason  for 
speaking  of  the  absolute  righteousness  of  Christ. 
A  close  examination  of  His  words  may  even  seem 
explicitly  to  sanction  this.  In  Mt  510  He  pronounces 
a  blessing  on  those  who  are  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake  ;  and  in  the  next  verse  He  goes  on, 
'  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  persecute  you 

for  my  sake.'  We  may  compare  Mk  835  '  Who- 
soever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel's  shall  save  it '  (also  Mk  1029).  Throughout 
his  Gospel  St.  Matthew  makes  Sitccuocrvpri  the  char- 
acter of  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  Jesus  Christ  is  the  inaugurator  of  that  king- 
dom (Mt  ll11  1228).  It  is  He,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  sows  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  (1337) ;  He, 
again,  who  can  give  '  the  keys  of  the  kingdom ' 
(1619).  He  has  authority  over  the  angels  in  His 
kingdom,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Father 
(1341, 43).  He  not  only  gives  to  men  a  unique  revela- 
tion— the  only  revelation — of  the  Father  (ll27  || — a 
passage  which  implies  His  sinlessness),  but  He  is 
the  giver  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (311  ||).  This  teaching 
is  confirmed  by  the  order  of  words  in  Mt  2436  and 
Mk  1332  (men — the  angels — the  Son— the  Father). 
So  He  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Lk  2270  ||),  and 
suffers  condemnation  for  blasphemy  ;  as  such,  He 
is  transfigured,  before  three  of  His  Apostles,  with 
the  Divine  glory  (Mt  171"8  II).  And  so  again  He 
assents  to  the  statement  that  He  is  quite  different 
from  one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  1614"16) ;  they  were 
righteous,  but  He  is  the  righteous  Man,  and  more 
also.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
is  implicitly  the  same  ;  nowhere  does  our  Lord 
show  any  consciousness  of  sin  ;  again  and  again 
He  emphasizes  the  sinfulness  of  all  men  and  their 
need  of  repentance.  Therefore  He  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  mankind,  in  the  consummation  of  God's 
kingdom  (Mt  722f-  1341  1627  2531ff-). 

(d)  The  contents  of  righteousness. — What,  in 
brief,  was  the  ideal  of  which  Christ  was  the  perfect 
example,  and  which  He  sets  before  His  followers  ? 
Obviously  an  adequate  answer  to  this  question  is 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  But  we  must 
try  to  apprehend  a  few  leading  principles.  This  is 
the  easier,  because  Christ  sought  to  '  educate '  His 
disciples  by  giving  them  principles  rather  than 


precepts ;  His  service  was  to  be  a  free  develop- 
ment, not  a  slavish  system.  St.  Matthew  has 
collected  for  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
much  of  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  8u<aio<Tvvr)  which  marks  its  citizens. 
They  are  to  seek  above  all  else  '  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness'  (Mt  6"3) ;  they  are  to 
'  hunger  and  thirst '  after  it  (56).  The  Kingdom 
only  reflects  the  eternal  character  of  the  King  (545). 
Thus  diKaioaiivr},  which  is  very  close  in  meaning  to 
our  modern  word  '  morality,'  is  throughout  based 
on  religion,  and  treated  as  inseparable  from  it. 
Mt  6  opens  with  a  warning  against  ostentation  in 
Sucaioavvr)  (if,  indeed,  that  is  the  right  reading) ; 
and  the  examples  given  are  those  of  almsgiving 
(v.2),  prayer  (v.5),  and  fasting  (v.16)— the  second  of 
which,  at  least,  is  often  treated  by  us  as  outside 
morality.  Now  the  central  principle  of  God's 
being  is,  as  we  said,  represented  to  be  love.  Con- 
sequently love  is  the  unfailing  measure  of  human 
diKaioiriji'rj.  The  first  commandment  is  '  Love  God  ' ; 
the  second,  'Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Mk 
1229"31  ||) ;  and,  according  to  St.  Matthew  (224u), 
Christ  adds  the  words,  '  on  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets '  (words 
almost  repeated  in  Mt  712  and  presupposed  in  Gal 
514  and  Ro  138). 

Here,  then,  is  the  principle  by  which  we  may 
test  all  our  actions.  God  judges  men  by  what 
they  are  rather  than  by  what  they  do  ;  we,  being 
human,  and  unable  to  read  the  heart,  are  to  judge 
by  their  deeds  what  men  are  (Mt  716),  though  with 
much  caution  against  rash  and  censorious  judg- 
ments (71).  But  the  final  judgment  is  God's,  who 
takes  account  of  motive  as  well  as  act.  He  who 
nurses  wrath  against  a  brother,  or  treats  him  with 
bitter  contempt,  is  guilty  before  God  as  well  as  the 
man  who  proceeds  to  murder  (521-22);  and  'every 
one  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart ' 
(528).  It  has  been  well  said  that  'inwardness'  is 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  hard  sayings  of  Mt  53a">2  must  clearly  be  inter- 
preted on  the  same  principle  of  love  towards  our 
neighbour,  resting  on  love  towards  God ;  they  do 
not  forbid  all  resistance  of  evil  (such  as  resistance 
to  a  thief  or  one  of  overbearing  temper),  but  they 
prohibit  resistance  which  springs  from  personal 
resentment ;  they  do  not  inculcate  indiscriminate 
charity,  but  command  us  to  do,  without  thought  of 
self,  whatever  is  best  for  those  in  need.  On  the 
same  principle,  Christ  tells  us  that  it  is  quality, 
not  quantity,  that  matters.  In  prayer  we  are  not 
to  'use  vain  repetitions,'  as  if  we  should  be  heard 
for  our  'much  speaking'  (Mt  67) ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Christ  Himself  sometimes  spent  the 
whole  or  the  major  part  of  the  night  in  prayer 
(Lk  612,  Mk  64(i-48).  Men  may  '  cast  out  devils '  and 
do  '  many  mighty  works '  in  Christ's  name,  and 
yet  be  no  true  followers  of  His  (Mt  722- 23).  The 
widow  who  cast  a  farthing  into  the  treasury  was 
doing  a  greater  thing  than  those  who  brought  rich 
offerings  (Mk  12«-44||). 

Love  to  God  is  the  first  commandment ;  love  to 
man  is  included  in  it,  as  the  less  in  the  greater. 
The  motive  which  makes  the  service  of  men  right- 
eous in  the  highest  sense  is  that  it  should  be  done 
for  Christ's  sake  (Mk  941,  Mt  1042  185),  or,  in  other 
words,  in  order  that  men  '  may  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  5l5).  We  must  really 
lose  ourselves  before  we  can  find  our  true  selves 
(Mt  1625  etc.) ;  i.e.  self-development  is  included  in 
the  end,  but  it  can  never  come  through  selfishness. 
The  Christian's  paradise  is  not  like  the  Moham- 
medan's ;  the  reward  of  self-denying  toil  in  Christ's 
service  is  more  toil  (Lk  1917).  The  Lord's  Prayer 
opens,  not  with  petition,  but  with  adoration  and 
thanksgiving  ;  and. petition  must  be  qualified  with 
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the  thought,  '  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine, 
bedone'(Lk2242). 

Thus  one  important  aspect  of  love  is  filial  trust, 
or  faith  in  God.  But  this  faith  is  certainly  not 
intellectual  in  essence.  Without  love  it  is  void 
and  empty  (Mt  722f-)-  It  is  the  faith  which  seeks 
God's  kingdom  and  His  righteousness  first,  and 
makes  the  daily  toil  for  the  material  necessaries 
of  life  subordinate  to  these,  in  its  calm  certitude 
that  God  will  give  sufficient  for  our  heeds.  But 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  win  such  faith  as 
this?  Partly  by  contemplation  of  God's  love  in 
Nature  (Mt  545  626"30,  Lk  1224"32) ;  partly  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Christ's  life,  death,  and  resurrection  (Mt 
16s-io  28i9.2o  etc-).  partly  by  turning  into  earnest 
prayer  the  measure  of  faith  that  we  have  (cf.  Mk 
9-3-  -4) ;  and  partly  by  loving  service  of  our  brother 
men  in  all  humility  (see  Lk  176"10). 

Again,  as  love  for  mankind  is  incomplete  except 
when  based  on  love  for  God,  so  is  love  for  God  an 
idle  sentimentality  unless   it  is  realized   by  the 
service  of  men.     '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  721).     This  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  (Mt 
2531'46).      Here  the  test  of  men  is   whether   they 
gave  food,  drink,  and  shelter  to  strangers  and  to 
those  who  were  needy,  or  sick,  or  outcast.    For  the 
'Golden  Rule,'  which  sums  up  'the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,'  is,  '  All  tilings  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  to  them  ' 
(Mt  712,  Lk  631).     Nor  is  any  man  to  be  outside  the 
pale  of  a  Christian's  love.    To  the  scribe's  question, 
'Who   is   my  neighbour?,'   Christ    replies    by   a 
parable,  in  which  a  Samaritan  is   represented  as 
doing  for  one  of  his  traditional  enemies,  the  Jews, 
what  the  priest  and  Levite  of  the  man's  own  race 
had  left  undone  (Lk  1029fr-)-     So  He  abolishes  the 
Jewish  belief  that  '  neighbour '  includes  only  those 
of  one's  own  race.     And  His  last  words  on  earth 
lay  before  His  Apostles  their  duty  of  teaching  all 
nations  (Mt  2819,  Lk  2447,  cf.  Mk  1615).      He  uses 
also  the  term  '  brother '  in  a  no  less  catholic  sense, 
in  all  probability,  though  He  never  explicitly  tells 
His  disciples  that  they  are  to  consider  all  men  as 
brethren  (see  Mt  73  and  1815- 21,  Lk  173-4).      The 
teaching  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  still 
more  emphatic  on  this  point.     It  is  also  true  that 
He  uses  the  word  '  brother '  in  a  narrower  sense,  to 
denote  specially  the  man,  whoever  he  is,  that  does 
the  will  of  God  (Mk  335 1|).    See  art.  Brotherhood. 
It  was  the  simplicity  and  the  '  inwardness '  of 
this  supreme  test  of  righteousness  by  love  that 
were  to  make  Christ's  'yoke  easy'  (Mt  ll30),  in 
contrast   with   the  'heavy   burdens'   imposed   on 
men's  shoulders  by  the  externalism  and   endless 
rules  of  the  Pharisees  (234).     He  said,  '  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of   heaven.      Who- 
soever therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven'   (183-4,  cf.    Mk   935) ;   and   He   called   the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  'children  of  hell'  (Mt  2315)— 
a  term  which  He  never  applies  even  to  the  publican 
or  the  harlot— because  He  found  in  their  self-exalta- 
tion and  censoriousness  (cf.  Lk  18",  Mt  235"10)  the 
very  antithesis   of   the    meekness    and   humility 
which  were  to  Him  the  essence  of  righteousness 
(Mt  1129  71"5,  Lk  I7™»).      His  mission,  He  says,  is 
not  to  the  self-righteous,  but  to  the  man  conscious 
of  his  sin  (Mt  913  ||,  cf.  Lk  157).     To  the  Pharisee 
ceremonial  was   everything,  the   spirit   of  action 
nothing  (Mt  2325- 26)  ;  to  Him  the  ceremonial  was 
™  unless   carried   out   in   the   spirit  of  love 
(o  "   ),  and  the  rule  of  law  must  always  give  way 
to  the  rule  of  love  (cf.  His  treatment  of  Sabbath- 
observance,  Mk  223-35).     Therefore  He  said,  '  Ex- 


cept your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Mt  520). 

This  leads  us  to  speak  briefly  of  His  treatment  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  He  made  a  rule  of  observing  it, 
but  never  in  a  literal,  slavish  manner.  In  every- 
thing He  acted  on  the  principle  that  '  the  Son  of 
Man  is  lord  even  of  the  Sabbath'  (Mk  228).  He 
yielded  to  authority  (cf.  Mk  1217  ||,  Lkl714,  Mtl727), 
except  when  doing  so  meant  the  violation  of  a 
higher  law  (see  Mt  233).  The  Law  was  to  Him 
sound  in  principle,  but  not  perfect.  His  work  in 
respect  to  it  was  not  revolutionary,  but  evolution- 
ary (517-20).  Not  'a  jot  or  tittle'  of  its  underlying 
principles  was  to  perish  ;  and  the  man  who  should 
'  break'  (X1V77  in  v.19  picks  up  /caraXDuai  in  v.17  ;  cf. 
Jn_  723)  them  would  be  acting  against  Christ's 
command.* 

On  the  other  hand,  He  gives  new  and  deeper 
applications  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  law  of  murder  (Mt  52la).  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  add  new  restrictions  to  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  laws  of  adultery,  false  swearing,  and 
retaliation  (vv.27- 33-  38) ;  and  He  definitely  abrogates 
a  law  of  Moses  when  He  declares  all  meats  clean 
(Mk  715"19). 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  Christ's  rela- 
tion to  the  Law,  there  is  one  passage  which  calls 
for  special  mention — Mt  315,  where,  in  answer  to 
the  Baptises  protest  against  baptizing  Him,  He 
says :  '  Suffer  it  now :  for  thus  it  becometh  us 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness.'  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  SiKaioativri  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
ceremonial  law ;  but  this  cannot  be  so,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  ceremonial  law  about  baptism. 
Nor  did  baptism  mean  the  same  to  Him  as  to 
most  who  underwent  it.  To  them  the  ceremony 
selected  by  John  brought  assurance  of  forgiveness 
of  sins,  but  no  conscious  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ac  192-3) ;  to  Him  it  brought  no  forgiveness 
of  sins,  but  a  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit.  For 
He  never,  all  His  life  through,  raised  Himself 
above  the  ordinary  human  dependence  on  outward 
act  and  form,  as  His  use  of  symbolic  action  and 
the  institution  of  the  two  Sacraments  show  us. 
By  SiKcuoativT),  then,  in  this  passage,  He  clearly 
means  the  general  use  of  outward  religious  ritual 
current  at  His  time,  and  He  makes  this  the  occa- 
sion of  receiving  spiritual  power. 

(e)  The  communication  of  Christ's  righteousness 
to  His  followers. — It  would  be  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  method  of 
Justification  and  Sanctification  (see  sep.  artt. ),  as 
represented  in  the  Synoptic  writers  ;  it  only  re- 
mains to  show  the  place  they  give  to  the  facts 
which  these  words  represent  (even  though  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  separate  method  and  fact). 
We  have  seen  that  Christ  claimed  a  unique  know- 
ledge of  the  Father  and  a  unique  power  of  reveal- 
ing Him  to  man  (Mt  ll27  |), — a  revelation  which 
He  consistently  represented  as  possible  only 
through  love.  Nor  was  this  power  to  fail  at  His 
death.  As  their  risen  Lord  He  would  always  be 
with  His  disciples,  to  pour  upon  them  power  from  on 
high  (2818"2U,  Lk  24J«-  49).  He  was  now  to  fulfil  the 
Baptist's  prophecy  that  He  should  baptize  them 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  l4-5  21"13).  The  Holy 
Spirit,  representing  the  risen  Christ  (Mt  2820),  was 
to  give  them  the  righteousness  which  should,  by 

God's  love,  fit  them  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven, 

righteousness  growing  with  their  growing  love  and 
faith,   which  were  to  be  its  essence.      Christ  dis- 

*  This  passage  has  caused  such  difficulties  to  the  commen- 
tators that  some  of  them  have  declared  it  inconsistent  with 
Christ's  teaching,  and  have  held  that  He  never  said  these  words 
(cf.  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  24  f.).  But  that  v.18  really  applies 
to  the  principles  of  the  Law,  and  not  its  letter,  is  surely  proved 
by  the  addition  of  v.20,  where  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  de- 
nounced as  having  broken  it  while  seeming  to  '  hedge  it  round  ' 
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tinctly  took  His  stand  on  the  appeal  to  morality. 
Work's  were  to  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  true 
love  (Mt  721  etc. ).  When  He  says,  '  Blessed  are  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for  they 
shall  be  tilled'  (56),  He  does  not  mean  in  the  next 
world  only,  but  in  this  also.  Indeed,  throughout 
His  teaching,  the  life  to  come  is  treated  as  an 
orderly  development  of  this  life.  He  speaks,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  as  already 
come  in  some  measure, — '  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you'  (Lk  1721,  cf.  620  ll20),  and  it  is  to  come 
with  more  marked  power  still  within  the  lifetime 
of  some  of  His  disciples  (Mk  91  ||).  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  consummation  is  not  for  this  life, 
but  for  the  life  to  come  (Mt  2534,  Mk  1425  =  Lk 
2218=Mt2629).  So  Christ  taught  His  disciples  to 
pray,  'Thy  kingdom  come,'  i.e.  in  ever  more  and 
more  fulness  until  the  end  (crwreXeia).  Meanwhile 
(as  is  everywhere  implied,  and  nowhere  stated) 
God  sees  each  member  of  the  Kingdom  not  as  he 
is,  but  as  he  is  becoming  'in  Christ,'  and  treats 
him  as  a  son  for  his  faith  and  love. 

2.  St.  John.  —  When  we  turn  to  the  Johannine 
writings,  we  pass  into  a  new  atmosphere.  We  are 
no  longer  dealing  so  much  with  the  outer  activities 
of  Christ's  life  in  its  earthly  setting.  St.  John 
had  pondered  through  long  years  and  with  deep 
reverence  over  the  inner  meaning  of  that  life.  To 
him  Christ  was  primarily  the  \670s,  the  revelation 
of  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Father,  though  it  had 
been  given  them  to  touch  and  see  Him  in  earthly 
form.  Consequently  we  have  a  series  of  sayings 
unlike  anything  in  the  first  three  Gospels  :  '  God 
is  Spirit'  (424),  'God  is  Light'  (1  Jn  l5),  'God  is 
Love'  (1  Jn  48- 16),  'I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life'  (Jn  146).  So  the  thought  of  right- 
eousness as  a  Divine  attribute  is  peculiarly  de- 
veloped in  St.  John.  It  is  parallel  to  his  favourite 
use  of  aXriOeia,  which  he  treats  almost  as  a  synonym 
for  ayiwavvr),  representing  the  less  active  side  of 
righteousness  (cf.  -iroieiv  tt)v  aXtfOeiav  in  Jn  321  and 
1  Jn  l6  with  iroielv  tt)v  diKaioavvTiv  in  1  Jn  37).  So  in 
Jn  832"34  'the  truth  shall  make  you  free  but 

he  that  doeth  sin  is  a  slave.'  Again,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  becomes  in  St.  John  the 
thought  of  life  eternal ;  and  the  latter  in  Jn.,  as 
the  former  in  the  Synoptists,  is  spoken  of,  now  as  a 
present  possession  (336),  now  as  that  which  shall 
be  fully  bestowed  only  in  the  next  life  (12-5). 

Thus  the  thought  of  righteousness  as  a  Divine 
attribute  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  its  explicit 
mention  not  infrequently.  5i/ccuos  d,  cries  the  angel 
to  the  Eternal  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  165,  where 
the  thought  is  chiefly  of  His  sternness  to  the 
wicked  [cf.  153  167  192]  in  delivering  His  saints). 
Jlarrfp  BUaie  are  Christ's  own  words  in  prayer  (Jn 
1725),  where  the  thought  is  primarily  of  God's 
gracious  mercy  and  faithfulness  in  revealing  His 
love  to  His  chosen  ones.  Si/catos  occurs  again  in 
1  Jn  l9  in  a  similar  sense  of  '  true  to  his  loving 
nature.'  'If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  In  exactly  the  same 
way  righteousness  is  predicated  of  Christ  through- 
out as  One  who  is  consistent  in  His  mercy  to  the 
penitent,  and  loving  in  His  necessary  sternness  to 
the  obdurate.  '  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ' 
(1  Jn  21) ;  'They  that  have  done  good  (shall  come 
forth)  unto  the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and  they  that 
have  done  ill,  unto  the  resurrection  of  judgment. 
My  judgment  is  righteous'  (Jn  Sm-).  Yet  '  I 
came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world.  He  that  rejecteth  me  .  the  word  that 
I  spake  .  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day' 
(124-4S).  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  seeks  but  to  save 
the  wicked,  in  His  love  for  them  ;  but  if  they  will 
not  have  His  mercy,  they  are  self -doomed. 


The  Divine  part  throughout  is  that  of  absolute 
love  :  '  God  is  love,' — that  sums  Him  up  in  a  word  ; 
and  that  is  the  newness  of  the  Christian  teaching 
( 1334 1512)  which  transforms  the  notion  of  what  makes 
goodness  in  deed.  Our  whole  duty  is  to  love  God, 
which  involves  obedience  to  Him  (1  Jn  53),  and  is 
declared  to  be  the  only  means  of  knowing  Him  (47). 
The  love  of  God  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
love  of  man  (411, 12- 20) ;  it  is  the  love  of  God,  shown 
by  sending  His  Son  to  die  for  the  world,  which 
teaches  us  to  love  other  men  (316  49- 10),  and  the  one 
love  must  be  as  catholic  as  the  other  (cf.  Jn  1232). 
Elsewhere,  in  emphasizing  the  inwardness  of  all 
true  righteousness,  Christ  shows  that  it  depends 
on  God's  nature  as  Spirit.  'God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  in  spirit  and 
truth'  (424).  And  the  corollary  is  that  true  worship 
is  independent  of  locality  and.  ceremonial  (v.21), — 
though  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  all 
ceremonial  may  be  safely  cast  aside. 

But  it  is  by  developing  Christ's  teaching  about 
the  second  or  spiritual  birth  that  St.  John  especially 
marks  both  the  essential  inwardness  and  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  righteousness.  The  locus  clas- 
sicus  for  this  is  the  Lord's  discourse  given  in  33"21, 
where  the  eternal  life  given  by  the  second  birth  is 
brought  into  immediate  relation  with  His  own  pre- 
existence  and  resurrection  (vv.13'16).  This  chapter 
is  illustrated  in  the  First  Epistle,  where  he  writes : 

'  Every  one  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God '  (47). 

'  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
begotten  of  God' (51). 

'  If  ye  know  that  he  (probably  Christ)  is  right- 
eous, ye  know  that  everyone  also  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  begotten  of  him '  (229). 

But  here  we  notice  a  further  point.  Christ '  was 
manifested  to  take  away  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no 
sin.     Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not  '; 

the  righteous  man  is  'he  that  doeth  righteousness, 
even  as  he  is  righteous.  .  Whosoever  is 
begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed 
abideth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is 
begotten  of  God'  (1  Jn  35-9).  At  first  sight  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  l8- 9,  where  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we 
confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  righteous  to 
forgive  us  our  sins  ,  .'  Clearly,  in  the  former 
passages,  sin  is  thought  of  as  a  lasting  state  of 
rebellion  against  God  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  treated 
rather  as  an  act  due  to  weakness.  He  that  is  born 
of  God  cannot  deliberately  rebel  against  God,  as 
long  as  the  new  life  is  in  him  ;  cf.  Jn  1310  '  Ye  are 
clean,  but  not  all'  (Christ  excepts  only  Judas,  v.11) ; 
153  '  Already  ye  are  clean  because  of  the  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you' ;  for,  as  He  goes  on 
to  say,  this  cleanliness  of  heart  comes  from  the 
union  of  Himself  with  the  disciple,  effected  by 
love.     '  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you.  He  that 

abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth 
much  fruit ;  for  apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing ' 
(v.4'-,  cf.  1721,23).  Here  we  have  explicitly  stated 
what  is  implicit  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  namely, 
that  only  by  the  union  of  love  with  the  risen 
Christ  (cf.  8al- 32  1513"15)  can  we  do  righteousness, 
receiving  more  and  more  of  '  his  fulness  and 

grace  for  grace'  (l16),  having  already  in  us  the 
eternal  life  which  is  to  be  consummated  at  the  last 
day  (cf.  IT3  2031).  This  is  the  general  meaning  of 
16s-io   <  (The  Holy  Spirit)j  when   he  is  com6)  win 

convict  the  world  in  respect  of  righteousness 

because  I  go  to  the  Father,  and  ve  behold 
me  no  more ' ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
not  only  reveal  Christ's  righteousness  to  the  world, 
but  will  show  men  the  infinite  possibilities  which 
are  theirs  in  union  with  Him,  because  Christ  is 
henceforth  alive  for  evermore  with  the  Father, 
having  conquered  death  and  sin.     All  this  implies, 
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what  St.  Paul  explains  so  fully,  that  God  sees  us 
as  we  are  becoming  'in  Christ,'  rather  than  as  we 
are  ;  but  St.  John  does  not  analyze  forgiveness  as 
St.  Paul  does,  and  throughout  he  looks  rather  at 
the  eternal  fact  than  the  temporal  process. 

3.  St.  Paul. — In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  Si/ccuos  gener- 
ally bears  the  same  meaning  as  elsewhere  in  the 
NT,  and  so  is  associated  with  baios  and  tiytos  (cf. 
Tit  l8,  Ro  712).  However,  once  at  least  he  seems  to 
revert  almost  unconsciously  to  the  Pharisaic  idea  of 
the  SLtcaios  as  one  who  conforms  to  law  ;  for  in  Ro  57 
he  apparently  differentiates  between  the  '  righteous ' 
and  the  'good'  (dyados)  man  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Gnostics  afterwards  called  the  God  of  the 
OT  'righteous'  (meaning  'just'),  and  the  God  of 
the  NT  'good.'  This  is  not  his  usual  custom, 
however ;  indeed,  in  Eph  59  he  couples  dyaducnJvr] 
and  5ucouo<TiJvri ;  and  in  Ro  71J  he  puts  ducala  between 
ayla.  and  ayaO-q. 

In  Ro  1417  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  '  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  .  .  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,' — words  which  remind  us  of 
St.  Matthew.  But,  unlike  the  First  Gospel,  he 
often  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  the 
years  which  preceded  his  conversion,  he  had  known 
all  the  suffering  of  a  sensitive  man  who  feels  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  desire  to  keep  God's  law,  he  is 
constantly  breaking  it  in  act,  and  generally  fail- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  it.  The  salvation  of 
his  life  had  come  to  him  in  the  conviction  that 
God  takes  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  that  in  union 
with  the  risen  Christ  the  human  will  is  kept  con- 
stantly true.  This  is  the  truth  that  he  has  to 
work  out  intellectually  in  his  Epistles.  And  he 
begins  by  showing  that  Christ  had  not  lowered  the 
standard  of  God's  righteousness  to  meet  human 
weakness,  but  raised  it  (cf.  Ro  321'26).  God  is  and 
must  be  true  to  His  righteous  nature ;  He  is  the 
righteous  judge  who  will  reward  those  who  serve 
Him  and  punish  those  who  do  not.  It  is  not  the 
fact  of  God's  righteousness  that  has  been  abolished 
by  Christianity,  but  the  old  standard  of  service. 
This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  Ro  10.  Israel,  he 
says,  were  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness  (though 
they  knew  God's  law,  v.3),  for  '  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  unto  righteousness  unto  every  one  that 
hath  faith '  (v.4).  The  Jew  had  thought  that  he 
must  '  ascend  into  heaven '  or  '  descend  into  the 
abyss,'  that  is,  make  superhuman  efforts  to  keep 
the  Law.  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith 
saith,  '.  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and 
in  thy  heart ;  that  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we 
preach.'  '  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation'  (vv.6'10).  It  is  not  keeping 
the  Law  in  act  that  God  demands  so  much  as 
'faith  working  through  love '  (Gal  56) ;  '  the  end  of 
the  charge  is  love  out  of  .  faith  unfeigned ' 
(1  Ti  l5).  'For  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one 
word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself  (Gal  514,  cf.  Ro  138).  Without  love, 
the  most  wonderful  of  God's  other  gifts — even 
faith  itself — or  the  most  perfect  acts  of  self-devo- 
tion, are  vain  and  empty  (1  Co  131"3)  :  love  is 
greater  than  faith  (v.13),  though  it  necessarily 
contains  faith  (v.7).  Thus  Mosaism  is  77  SiaKovla 
rrjs  Karate  picrews,  but  Christianity  y  SiaKovia  rrjs 
SiKawaiivris  (2  Co  39).  God,  '  the  righteous  judge,' 
shall  give  the  crown  of  righteousness  (i.e.  perfect 
righteousness  as  a  reward  ;  cf.  rhv  arifyavov  rrjs 
fw??s,  Rev  210,  Ja  l12)  to  all  them  that  have  loved 
His  appearing  (2  Ti  48). 

So  St.  Paul,  though  he  constantly  emphasizes 
the  truth  that  '  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ' 
(Ro  45  etc.),  never  means  by  faith  merely  an  intel- 
lectual belief,  but  that  faith  which  is  part  of  love,  i.e. 
a  response  of  the  whole  personality  to  God.  There- 
fore it  is  obviously  quite  unfair  to  represent  his 


doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  entailing  a 
legal  fiction.  The  faith  and  the  love  must  be 
actual  in  the  believer,  and  must  issue  in  action 
(213),  and  as  they  grow,  so  must  action  become 
more  perfect ;  it  is  not  the  action,  however,  that 
constitutes  righteousness  in  God's  sight,  but  the 
faith  and  love.  God  views  us  sub  specie  ceternitatis  : 
He  looks  on  us  as  we  shall  be  some  day  by  virtue 
of  our  union  with  Christ.  St.  Paul  puts  forward, 
in  different  language,  the  truth  which  St.  John 
expresses  by  saying  that  the  man  who  is  begotten 
of  God  cannot  sin.  As  the  believer  beholds  through 
faith  '  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  he  is  '  transformed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as 
from  the  Lord  the  Spirit'  (2  Co  318).  Christ  is  the 
Second  Adam  (Ro512'15);  we  are,  by  the  mysterious 
union  of  love,  '  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  made 
unto  us  righteousness  and  sanctification '  (1  Co  l30). 
We  may  '  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him '  (2  Co  5-1).  '  I  can  do  all  things  in  him  that 
strengthened  me  '  (Ph  413).  Sometimes  St.  Paul's 
language  touches  that  of  St.  John  :  '  If  Christ  is  in 
you  .  .  (your)  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness' (Ro  810 ;  cf.  the  opposition  of  86.va.ros  and 
SiKaiocrOvrj  in  616 ;  cf.  also  'reigning  in  life,'  517, 
where  x<*PlT0S  —  God's  gracious  gift  —  is  coupled 
with  8iicaiO(Tvi>r)s). 

i.  The  rest  of  the  NT.— The  other  books  of  the 
NT  present  few  new  features  which  call  for  notice 
here.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  emphasizes 
Christ's  absolute  righteousness,  in  order  to  show 
Him  as  the  one  sufficient  Victim  and  High  Priest. 
He  is  '  the  effulgence  of  (God's)  glory  and  the  very 
image  of  his  substance '  (l3).  The  Psalmist's  words 
apply  to  Him  uniquely,  '  Thou  hast  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity'  (l9).  He  was  'in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin' 
(415).  He  is  the  king  of  righteousness'  (72). 
With  regard  to  His  work  for  His  followers,  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  usually  employs  the  words 
ayidfa  and  reKeidw.  He  exhorts  his  readers  to  have 
•  experience  of  the  word  of  righteousness,'  that  is, 
'  to  press  on  unto  perfection  (reXabrris),  not  laying 
again  a  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works, 
and  of  faith  toward  God,  of  the  teaching  of 
baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment'  (513 
and  61, 2).  This  perfection  comes  only  through 
Christ  (711"19) ;  He  is  the  risen  High  Priest,  who 
'  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us '  (725,  cf. 
416  59  gi9. 20^  His  blood  purges  us  '  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God'  (914).  'By  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  [i.e.  potentially) 
them  that  are  being  sanctified'  (1014).  Therefore 
we  must  '  follow  after  the  sanctification  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord'  (1214).  The 
Epistle  bases  our  sanctification  on  love  through 
faith,  just  as  St.  Paul  does  (319  with  42).  The  OT 
heroes  wrought  all  their  great  deeds  through  faith 
(ch.  11);  but  faith  could  not  possibly  bring  them 
such  reXeiaxm  as  it  can  to  the  Christian,  who  is 
united  with  his  risen  Lord  (ll40).  The  Christian's 
work  rests  on  a  fuller  faith  ;  but  love  is  what 
makes  it  fruitful, — love  to  man  rooted  in  love  to 
God  (610  1024).  Our  first  duty  is  to  otter  up  loving 
worship  to  God  ;  our  second,  '  to  do  good  and  to 
communicate'  (1315-lfl). 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  touch  the  subject  at 
several  points  ;  but,  being  practical  rather  than 
doctrinal,  they  do  not  treat  it  systematically.  The 
writer  of  the  Second  Epistle  salutes  those  'that 
have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  us  in  the 
righteousness'  (i.e.  consistent  mercy)  'of  our  God 
and  (the)  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  (2  P  l1).  Christ, 
the  righteous,  died  for  us  the  unrighteous  (1  P  318  ; 
cf.  St.  Peter  in  Ac  314) ;  He  is  the  '  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot'  (l19).  'He  bare  our  sins 
in  his  body  upon  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died 
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unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness '  (224),  by 
the  power  of  the  risen  Lord  (l3  321).  Our  union 
with  Him  in  love  and  faith  works  out  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls  (l8- 9).  For  faith  ends  in  love  (2  P 
l5- 7).  The  Christian's  duty,  therefore,  is  to  love 
his  neighbour  '  from  the  heart  fervently'  (1  P  l22) ; 
'above  all  things  being  fervent  in  love  .  .  for 
love  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins'  (48).  But  the 
end  of  all  his  good  works  is  that  men  may  glorify 
God  (212).  So  shall  he  be  saved  unto  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  where  this  righteousness 
shall  dwell  in  perfection  (2  P  313). 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James  follows  closely  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  speaks  once  of  God's 
righteousness,  meaning  the  righteousness  which 
God  demands  of  us  (l20).  And  in  all  probability 
he  refers  to  Christ  as  6  dUaios  (5s).  He  speaks  of 
love  for  one's  neighbour  as  '  the  royal  law '  (2s) ; 
and  he  insists  at  some  length  that  the  faith  which 
was  accounted  unto  Abraham  for  righteousness 
was  not  merely  intellectual ;  it  could  not  be  separ- 
ated from  his  works,  in  which  it  was  realized  and 
made  perfect  (2~- 23). 

Literature. — The  subject  is  treated,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
in  so  many  books  that  it  is  hard  to  select  any  for  special 
mention.  There  are  chapters  on  it  in  almost  every  work  on  NT 
Theology  ;  e.g.  Beyschlag  and  Stevens ;  see  also  Wendt,  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  vol.  i.  §  iii.  ch.  iv.  ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  chs. 
viii.  ix.  For  individual  passages  in  the  NT,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  standard  Commentaries.  Probably  the  fullest 
analysis  of  the  word  is  in  Cremer's  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek. 

C.  T.  Wood. 

RING. — When  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  parable 
returned  to  his  father  (Lk  15-2),  the  latter  ordered  a 
ring  (SaK-nWuos)  to  be  placed  on  his  son's  finger. 
This  was  not  only  a  mark  of  opulence  (Ja  22),  it 
is  perhaps  intended  also  as  a  token  that  he  was 
restored  to  a  place  of  authority  in  the  house,  and 
allowed  to  issue  orders  in  his  father's  name  (see  Gn 
3818  414-,  Est  310).  For  the  allegorical  fancies  that 
have  clustered  round  this  ring,  see  the  works  on 
the  Parables;  cf.,  further,  art.  Seal. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

RIVER  {woTa.iJ.6s).— 'River'  (Mk  Pete),  'flood' 
(Mt  725),  '  stream '  (Lk  648),  and  '  waters '  (2  Co  ll26) 
stand  for  the  same  Greek  word  irorands.  '  Stream ' 
in  Lk  648  corresponds  to  '  flood '  in  Mt  725. 

The  Jordan  is  the  one  true  river  in  Palestine. 
The  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  Gospels,  but 
only  once  connected  with  'river'  (Mk  l5).  See 
Jordan. 

The  '  stream '  (Lk  648)  or  '  flood '  (Mt  7s5)  is  evi- 
dently the  rushing  torrent  raised  by  wintry  rains. 
From  Rev  1215- I6  we  gather  that  iroTaph  may 
signify  any  great  volume  of  water  rolling  over  the 
land.  St.  Paul's  '  perils  of  rivers'  (1  Co  ll26)  were 
doubtless  such  as  the  Eastern  traveller  has  per- 
petually to  face  in  fording  bridgeless  streams  in 
times  of  rain  and  melting  snow. 

To  one  reared  in  Palestine,  where  only  water  is 
required  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  a  garden,  a 
river,  with  its  beautifying  and  fertilizing  power, 
might  well  seem  an  apt  symbol  of  life  (Rev  221-  2). 

W    EWING. 

ROADS.  —  Roads  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
civilization.  In  primitive  times  it  was  only  near 
the  great  centres  that  regularly  built  roads  were 
to  be  found,  and  even  there  they  were  poor  and 
few.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire  it  was  different. 
The  Romans  knew  the  value  of  good  roads,  and 
spared  no  pains  on  them.  The  remains  that  have 
come  down  to  us  would  do  credit  to  modern 
engineers.  They  were  well  bottomed  and  well 
laid,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  wide,  generally 
broadest  when  the  cutting  was  through  solid  rock. 
The  foundations  were  of  stone,  and  when  allowed 
to  fall  into  disrepair  were  rough  and  slippery,  and 
very  trying  to  the  nerves  of  travellers.  In  the 
provinces  the  roads  were  under  the   care  of  the 


governors  ;  elsewhere  they  were  under  the  charge 
of  special  officers — frequently  of  high  rank.  Along 
the  great  military  highways  were  stations,  or 
guard-houses,  where  the  soldiers  had  not  only  to 
see  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  safety  of 
travellers,  but  had  also  to  attend  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  roads  themselves.  There  the  tolls  were 
levied.  It  was  probably  at  one  of  these  places  that 
Matthew  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  when 
Jesus  called  him  (Mt  99).  As  the  highways  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  passed  through  the 
land  of  the  Israelites,  making  its  geographical 
position  unique,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  one  or 
two  of  these.     Cf.  map  of  Palestine  in  vol.  i. 

1.  The  most  northerly,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important,  was  that  connecting  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Starting 
at  Acco  (Ptolemais),  it  ran,  according  to  Ramsay, 
till  it  came  to  Karn  Hattin  near  to  Cana,  and  then 
almost  due  east  to  Tiberias.  Skirting  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  it  crossed  the  Jordan  near 
Bethsaida,  and  went  over  a  spur  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  then  east  by  north  to  Damascus. 
This  road  is  said  to  have  been  a  rich  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades it  was  known  as  the  Via  Maris. 

2.  From  Damascus  there  came  another  road,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  former,  which  reached 
almost  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  then,  bending 
southward  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  passed 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  This  was  probably  the 
way  that  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies  took 
in  their  advance  on  Israel  (2  K  828  914  1032, 
1  Ch  526). 

3.  There  was  also  the  road  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  this,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  of  the 
first  importance.  It  ran  through  Acco,  Caesarea, 
Joppa,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  into  Egypt.  Along  this 
road  St.  Paul  was  sent  to  Ctesarea  (Ac  2323-  33). 

i.  From  Jerusalem  roads  branched  out  to  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  (a)  There  was  one  through 
Samaria  connecting  Judaea  and  Galilee.  Although 
the  direct  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  it  was 
seldom  used  by  the  devout  Jews,  on  account  of 
the  hatred  that  existed  between  them  and  the 
Samaritans.  It  was  by  this  road  that  Jesus  jour- 
neyed when  He  spoke  to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(Jn  44).  (b)  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  Jews 
preferred  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  Samaritans, 
hence  in  going  northward  they  took  the  road  lead- 
ing down  by  Jericho,  over  the  Jordan,  and  up 
through  Persea.  (c)  To  the  west,  another  road  ran 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  passing  Gibeah,  Beth- 
horon,  and  Lydda  ;  while  (d)  to  the  south  the  road 
went  through  Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  where  it  split 
in  two  :  one  going  through  the  wilderness  by  way 
of  Beersheba,  and  the  other  going  west  to  the  coast 
and  passing  through  Gaza.  The  latter  is  supposed 
to  be  the  way  taken  by  Philip  (Ac  826),  because 
tradition  has  it  that  the  eunuch  was  baptized  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron. 

These  roads  played  an  important  part  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel.  The  people  who  live  on 
the  main  avenues  of  traffic  are  usually  of  a  freer 
spirit  and  more  open  mind  than  those  who  dwell 
in  the  quiet  and  cultured  towns ;  and  for  this 
reason  Jesus  got  a  better  hearing  in  Galilee  than 
in  the  more  polished  south.  By  following  the 
main  routes  of  travel  and  traffic,  St.  Paul  was  led 
to  the  chief  cities  of  his  day,  and  found  there 
acceptance  for  his  message,  which  was  carried 
thence  by  traders  and  others  into  the  remote 
corners  of  the  Empire.  The  roads  were  not,  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  free  from  danger ; 
witness  Lk  1030 ;  but  neither  brigandage  nor 
violence  was  common  upon  them. 

Literature.— G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  Index,  s.v.  '  Roads ' ;  artt. 
by  F.  Buhl  and  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  VoL 
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pp.  368-402  ;  Thomson,  LB ;  Stanley,  SP ;  Conder,  Palestine ; 
Kinglake.  Eothen.  R.  LEGGAT. 

ROBBER  (\i7<rT77s,  Vulg.  latro)  is  found  in  AV 
only  in  Jn  101-8  1840  (Barabbas).  In  RV  it  stands 
for  the  same  Greek  word  also  in  Mt  2113=Mk  ll17 
=  Lk  1946  ('den  of  robbers')  ;  Mt  2655  =  Mk  14«= 
Lk  225-  ('  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  robber  ? ') ; 
Mt  2738-44  =  Mk  1527  ('two  robbers');  Lk  1030-36 
('fell  among  robbers ').  In  all  these  places  AV  has 
'thief,'  which  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  kX^ttttis. 
The  two  Greek  words  differ  precisely  as  the  two 
English  ;  the  Xjottjs  (robber,  brigand,  highwayman) 
takes  by  force,  the  k\£itti]s  (thief)  by  stealth. 
Judas  was  a  thief  (Jn  126),  Barabbas  a  robber 
(1840,  cf.  Mk  157).  But  earlier  English  versions 
join  with  AV  in  ignoring  this  distinction;  'thief 
occurs  in  them  all  in  the  above  passages  from  the 
Synoptists ;  in  Jn  101-8  when  another  word  was 
needed,  Tind.  and  Geneva  have  'robber,'  but 
Cranmer  '  murtherer '  (cf.  Luther,  Morder)  •  in  1840 
Wye.  and  Rhem.  have  'thief,'  Tind.  'robber,' 
Cran.  and  Gen.  'murtherer.'  But  in  16th  cent. 
English,  '  thief '  was  used  in  a  wider  sense  than 
now,  including  all  kinds  of  robbery.  Thus  Shake- 
speare calls  pirates  '  water  thieves '  {Merchant 
of  Venice,  I.  3) ;  Latimer  (Sermons,  Parker  Soc. 
208)  calls  Robin  Hood  '  a  traitor  and  a  thief,' 
and  (139)  applying  Is  l'23  says  '  He  calleth  princes 
thieves.  Had  they  a  standing  at  Shooter's  Hill  or 
Standgate  Hole,  to  take  a  purse?'  So  Cranmer 
(Remains,  Parker  Soc.  107),  'Job  said  not  "These 
wicked  thieves  have  wrought  me  this  woe  "  ;  but  re- 
ferred all  to  God.'   See  Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  §xliv. 

Palestine  has  always,  if  its  government  has  been 
weak,  been  infested  by  robbers,  to  whom  its  rocks 
and  caves  afford  plentiful  cover  and  shelter  (cf.  Jg 
925,  Hos  69  71).  Herod,  when  quite  young,  first 
made  his  reputation  by  ruthlessly  executing  robbers 
in  Galilee  (Josephus,  Ant.  XIV.  ix.  2,  BJ  I.  x.  5). 
At  a  later  time  he  destroyed  robbers  who  lived  in 
inaccessible  caverns,  by  lowering  chests  full  of 
soldiers  from  the  cliff  above  (Ant.  XIV.  xv.  4-5,  BJ 
I.  xvi.  2-4).  This  reminds  us  of  •  den  of  robbers ' 
(Jer  7",  Mt  2113||).  Not  only  had  the  Temple  be- 
come a  haunt  of  'robbers'  —  the  dealers  in  the 
Temple  market  were  notorious  for  their  extortion — 
but  it  gave  them  fancied  security  in  their  evil-doing. 
(During  the  Jewish  War  the  Temple  was  literally 
the  stronghold  of  the  robbers  or  Zealots,  BJ  IV. 
iii.  7,  etc.).  There  was  a  great  outbreak  of  robbery 
on  the  death  of  Herod  (Ant.  xvil.  x.,  BJ  II.  iv.). 
We  read  later  of  robbers  plundering  a  servant  of 
the  Emperor's,  near  Bethhoron,  which  was  avenged 
on  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  Cumanus  (Ant. 
xx.  v.  4,  BJ  II.  xii.  2),  and  of  Fadus,  Felix,  and 
Festus  destroying  large  numbers  of  them  (Ant. 
XX.  i.  1,  viii.  5,  10,  BJ  n.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  1).  Under  the 
later  procurators  the  country  swarmed  with  them. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  'robbers'  were 
really  Zealots,  in  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  Rome,  so  that  there  was  an  element  of  misplaced, 
patriotism  and  even  religion  in  their  proceedings. 
Trench  (I.e.)  shows  how  this  may  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  'Penitent  Robber.'  In  any 
case,  Josephus  at  a  later  date  identifies  robbers  and 
Zealots  (BJiv.  iii.  3.  9,  etc.). 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  scene 
of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  has  always 
had  a  bad  name  for  robbers.  Near  it  Pompey 
destroyed  two  robbers'  strongholds  (Strabo,  xvi.  2) ; 
Jerome  (on  Jer  32)  speaks  of  its  dangers,  and  de- 
rives the  '  ascent  of  Adummim '  on  this  road  from 
the  blood  shed  there  by  robbers  (Loc.  Heb.  s.v.). 
See  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  314,  424,  and  art. 
Samaritan  (The  Good).  Harold  Smith. 

ROBE.— See  Dress. 


ROCK  (TrtTpa).— 1.  In  Mt  724  the  word  stands  for 
a  rocky  foundation,  which  would  remain  solid,  not- 
withstanding the  sapping  effect  of  floods ;  while 
the  sandy  foundation  means  a  carelessly  chosen 
site,  where  the  loose  formation  of  the  soil  would  be 
very  easily  penetrated  by  torrents,  thus  making  the 
building  erected  on  it  very  insecure.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  parallel  is  that  of  two  contrasted 
lives,  one  durable,  the  other  perishing  and  worth- 
less. The  man  who  listens  to  Christ's  words  but 
does  not  carry  them  out,  never  allowing  them  to 
affect  his  character,  is  one  who  builds  upon  the 
sand.  He,  again,  who  hears  the  word  and  straight- 
way carries  it  into  action,  doing  the  will  of  God 
with  his  might,  has  chosen  the  rocky  foundation. 
To  him  the  storms  and  trials  of  life  act  as  tests  of 
character,  which  show  it  to  be  securely  founded, 
and  make  it  more  firm  and  durable.  Perhaps  faith 
and  obedience  are  the  two  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  man  who  builds  his  house  upon  the 
rock.    See  art.  Building. 

2.  At  Csesarea  Philippi,  Christ  asked  His  dis- 
ciples about  the  various  opinions  men  were  hold- 
ing regarding  Him.  St.  Peter  answered  for  the 
Apostles :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.'  The  Saviour  was  pleased  by  this 
answer  of  faith,  which  had  been  revealed  to  Peter 
by  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  commended  him  by 
saying  (Mt  1618),  '  Thou  art  Peter  (irirpos),  and  on 
this  rock  (irirpa)  I  will  build  my  Church.'  St.  Peter 
thus  showed  himself  to  be  one  who  had  profited  by 
Christ's  teaching,  being  a  doer  of  the  word  as  well 
as  a  hearer.  Only  the  faithful  and  obedient  heart 
could  have  given  him  such  a  deep  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  As  Jerusalem  stood  on  the  rocky 
foundation  of  Mt.  Zion,  and  was  faced  by  the  dark 
rocks  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  a  scene  of  death  and 
corruption ;  so  the  new  city  of  God,  the  iicKkriala.  of 
Christ,  is  to  be  founded  on  imperishable  founda- 
tions, so  that  the  opposing  gates  of  Hades  (all  the 
power  of  evil)  should  never  prevail  against  it.  St. 
Peter,  in  showing  himself  a  man  of  faith,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  believing  ones  who  shall  constitute 
the  strong  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  to 
rest.  As  irtrpos  is  a  fragment  of  irirpa,  so  the 
believing  St.  Peter  is  an  example  of  all  who  should 
hereafter  believe  (cf.  1  Ti  l16). 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Fathers  took  the  rock 
to  mean  either  Christ  Himself,  or  the  faith  or  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter,  but  never  St.  Peter  as  an 
individual.  In  later  days,  the  text  Mt  1618  was  used 
for  polemical  purposes,  in  defence  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Reformers  returned  to  the  earlier  view  of  the 
Fathers,  mostly  holding  that  the  confession  of 
faith  made  by  St.  Peter  was  the  rock.  Another 
view  held  by  Luther,  following  Augustine,  was  that 
Christ,  in  speaking  the  words,  pointed  to  Himself 
as  the  rock.  Perhaps  this  would  best  accord  with 
the  general  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Paul  calls  Christ  the  foundation  (1  Co  311),  and 
again  speaks  of  Apostles  and  prophets  being  the 
foundation,  while  Christ  is  the  chief  corner-stone 
(Eph  220).  Is  it  not  most  likely,  however,  that  our 
Lord  looked  on  St.  Peter  as  the  type  of  converted, 
believing  men,  on  whom,  as  a  foundation,  an  un- 
conquerable Church  should  be  built  ?  Origen  well 
says  :  '  If  thou  hast  Peter's  faith,  thou  art  a  rock 
like  him.  If  thou  hast  Peter's  virtues,  thou  hast 
Peter's  keys.'  See  also  artt.  Csesarea  Philippi 
and  Church. 

3.  The  word  'rock'  occurs  in  Lk  8fi-13,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  -stony  (RV  'rocky')  places'  of  Mt  135' 20  (rb. 
weTpu5r)),  and  gives  at  once  the  right  sense,  a  thin 
coating  of  soil  covering  a  hard  rocky  surface, 
where  there  could  be  no  depth  of  earth.  The  rock 
here,  in  the  interpretation,  signifies  a  sinful  worldly 
nature,  incapable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  living 
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seed.  That  which  makes  a  good  foundation  is 
not  at  all  fitted  to  be  a  good  seed-bed.  See  art. 
Seed. 

i.  In  Mt  2751  we  read  that  the  rocks  {irirpai) 
were  rent,  at  the  hour  of  Christ's  death  on  Calvary. 
There  is  nothing  figurative  here;  but  the  earth- 
quake would  make  it  appear  to  men's  minds  as 
if  the  very  eartli  shuddered  at  man's  wicked  deed, 
so  that  its  hardest  elements  were  broken  asunder. 

5.  Finally,  the  sepulchre  in  which  our  Lord 
was  laid  was  'hewn  out  of  a  rock'  (Mt  2760  =  Mk 
15«).  D.  M.  W  Laird. 

ROLL  (fiifiXiov,  K6(pa\is).  —  The  word  '  roll '  is 
found  in  NT  only  in  the  RV,  and  in  the  Gospels 
only  as  a  marginal  reading.  In  the  account  in 
Luke  of  our  Lord's  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  it  occurs  thrice  in  the  margin  (417Ms-20) 
as  the  rendering  of  /3i/3Aiov,  where  AV  and  text  of 
RV  give  '  book.'  In  He  107  'In  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me '  RV  gives  '  roll '  for  AV 
'  volume '  as  the  rendering  of  Ke<pa\is.  The  latter 
word  occurs  here  only  in  NT,  but  it  is  quoted  from 
the  Septuagint  (Ps  407),  and  thus  its  meaning  is 
determined,  as  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
nhs,  '  roll,'  although  in  Liddell  and  Scott  /ce^aXts 
is  given  as  meaning  "chapter  or  passage.'  Why 
/ce0a\ts  is  taken  to  represent  riWp  is  uncertain, 
although  it  has  been  held  that  the  reference  was 
to  the  knobs  or  rounded  heads  of  the  roller  about 
which  the  manuscript  was  rolled  (see  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.).  The  roll  was  the  form  of  the 
book  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  although  usually, 
if  not  always,  the  Hebrew  rolls  were,  originally 
at  least,  of  skins  which  had  gone  through  some 
process  of  tanning  (see  art.  Book),  while  the 
Egyptian  rolls  were  of  papyrus.  When  papyrus 
began  to  be  used  in  Palestine  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  codex  form  of  book  is  generally  held  to  have 
been  introduced  after  the  invention  of  parchment, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
occasionally  employed  it  for  papyrus  manuscripts, 
while  the  roll  was  the  prevailing  form. 

Literature. — Coram,  on  the  NT;  Kenyon's  art.  'Writing 'in 
Hastings'  DB,  and  his  Textual  Criticism  of  the  NT,  p.  19  £. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 
ROME,  ROMANS.— Though  the  name  '  Romans ' 
appears  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  ll48),  if  we 
except  the  adverb  'Pw/xtuo-ri  ( Jn  1920),  which  is  tr. '  in 
Latin '  by  AV  and  RV,  Rome  and  the  Romans  are 
a  very  real  presence  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
forming  a  sort  of  background  to  the  action  of  the 
leading  figures.  The  influence  of  the  world-power 
is  shown  by  the  references  to  the  Emperor  (Mt  2217, 
Mk  12u,  Lk  21  31  2022  232,  Jn  1912),  the  governor 
Pontius  Pilate  (see  Pilate),  the  tax-gatherers 
(Mt546etc.),  the  centurions  (Mk  1539,  Lk72etc), 
and  the  soldiers  ( Mt  2727  etc. ).  The  Gospels  testify 
to  the  ultra-national  feeling  of  those  Jews  who 
were  antagonistic  to  the  Roman  power,  and  illus- 
trate the  hatred  and  contempt  felt  for  those  of 
their  countrymen — the  tax-gatherers,  for  example 
— who  took  employment  from  the  government. 
The  more  intellectually  enlightened  among  the 
Jews — the  Sadducees,  for  instance — welcomed  the 
Roman  rule  as  they  welcomed  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  which  it  brought  with  it ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
unreasoning  opposition  to  it.  The  disposition  of 
Pilate  may  be  advanced  as  an  excuse  for  their 
attitude,  but  in  general  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Jews  did  not  deserve  to  retain  their  former 
liberty,  that  they  were  ungrateful  to  the  Romans 
for  the  special  privileges  conferred  on  them,  and 
that  they  forgot  the  advantages  which  the  powerful 
protection  of  Rome  and  the  advancement  and 
security  of  trade  thus  accruing  brought  to  them. 
The  student  of  history  will  regard  the  fate  which 


came  upon  them  in  A.D.  70,  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  Lk  2120ff-,  as  deserved.  The  stifmeckedness 
of  the  Jews  brought  upon  them  a  ruin  which  other 
subject-races  in  the  Empire  had  escaped  by  a  wise 
submission. 

The  beginnings  of  Rome  are  shrouded  in 
obscurity,  but  the  spade  has  helped  to  correct  and 
amplify  what  we  learn  from  history.  The  city 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  original  Rome 
was  built  only  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  When  the 
people  of  Romulus  were  united  with  the  Sabines, 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  Forum,  and  perhaps  part 
of  the  Quirinal,  were  added.  Mons  Ccelius  was 
occupied  by  Etruscan  colonists  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  conquest  led  to  the  later  inclusion 
of  the  Aventine,  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and 
Quirinal  Hills,  on  which  early  settlements  had 
existed.  Tradition  has  it  that  one  of  the  kings, 
named  Servius  Tullius,  built  a  wall  to  enclose  the 
now  largely  extended  city.  This  wall,  called  the 
agger,  because  it  was  built  specially  for  purposes 
of  defence,  remained  the  wall  of  Rome  till,  late  in 
the  Empire,  in  the  time  of  Aurelian  (3rd  cent. 
A.D.),  a  new  and  extended  line  of  fortifications  was 
built.  Outside  the  Servian  wall  there  was  a  trench 
100  ft.  broad  and  30  ft.  deep.  Within  this  the  wall 
proper  was  built  of  large  rectangular  blocks,  and 
behind  this  wall  there  was  an  embankment  100  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  high,  pierced  by  the  channels  of 
aqueducts.  Portions  of  the  wall  have  been  dis- 
covered in  thirty-seven  different  places,  and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  its  entire  course.  Advantage  was 
taken  by  the  engineers  of  all  the  natural  features, 
and  where  these  were  lacking,  as  on  the  north- 
west, the  above  plan  was  followed.  Between  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Aventine  the  river  was  thought 
to  afford  sufficient  protection.  The  whole  circuit 
of  the  wall  was  about  5  miles,  and  it  was  pierced 
by  19  gates.  Within  there  was  a  large  area  of 
vacant  spaces,  which  were  gradually  built  on  later, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  the  city  was 
not  only  congested  with  buildings,  but  large  areas 
without  the  wall  were  also  covered  with  houses. 
In  the  year  B.C.  10,  Augustus  divided  the  city  into 
14  wards  (regiones),  and  these  were  in  their  turn 
subdivided  into  smaller  quarters  (vici).  Some  of 
the  principal  buildings  must  be  referred  to.  The 
Roman  Forum,  an  open  space  measuring  over  300 
ft.  in  length  and  about  150  ft.  in  breadth,  was 
the  centre  of  political,  legal,  and  commercial  life. 
At  one  end  was  the  rostra  or  platform,  from  which 
speeches  were  delivered  to  the  public  ;  at  the  other 
end  were  shops.  On  one  side  were  the  Curia  or 
senate-house  and  the  Basilica  ^Emilia,  a  law-court ; 
along  the  whole  of  the  other  side,  with  the  Sacra 
Via  between,  stretched  the  Basilica  Julia,  a  very 
large  law-court,  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  square 
columns.  Other  important  buildings  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  were  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
the  Temple  of  Ca?sar,  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  where  was  the  treasury, 
with  the  Tabularium  (record-office)  behind.  On  the 
top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  was  the  Capitol  in  in  or  great 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and 
on  the  Palatine  Hill  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  containing  the 
public  libraries,  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  Imperial 
period  four  additional  form  were  built,  devoted 
entirely  to  legal,  literary,  and  religious  purposes — 
the  Forum  Julium  begun  by  Julius  Cresar,  the 
Forum  Augustum  built  by  Augustus,  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  completed  by  Nerva,  and  the  Forum 
Trajani  built  by  Trajan,  the  most  splendid  work 
of  Imperial  times.  Considerations  of  space  will 
not  allow  mention  of  the  markets,  circuses,  theatres, 
baths,   and    gardens,    which    were    characteristic 
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features  of  the  city  and  its  life.  The  great  roads 
which  converged  at  Rome,  and  the  aqueducts,  can 
merely  be  mentioned.  Various  estimates  of  the 
population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Christ  have  been 
given,  ranging  from  800,000  to  2,000,000  :  the  latter 
seems  more  likely  than  the  former.  All  nation- 
alities in  the  Empire  were  represented,  and  the 
slave  population  was  very  large. 

Only  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  can  be  given.  Their  history  is  curiously 
parallel  to  our  own.  They  were  a  mixed  race,  and 
passed  through  the  three  stages,  pastoral  and 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  imperial.  The  kernel 
of  the  race  was  Latin,  but  there  was  an  early  inter- 
mixture with  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  the  latter, 
according  to  tradition,  emigrants  from  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  began  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Latin  league  of  which,  having  be- 
come presidents,  they  eventually  became  masters. 
After  conquering  Latium,  they  were  inevitably 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  other  races  of  Italy. 
They  rose  again  after  the  Gallic  invasion  and 
destruction  of  their  city  in  390,  and  by  the  time 
their  trade  interests  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  Carthaginians,  about  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  they  were  sovereign  over  most  of 
Italy.  The  close  of  that  century  saw  them  pos- 
sessors of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  conquerors 
over  'Africa.'  About  this  time  they  began  to 
interfere  in  Eastern  politics,  and  the  Macedonian 
wars  and  the  conflicts  which  grew  out  of  them 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
in  the  same  year  as  they  finally  became  masters  of 
'  Africa.'  Ere  this  they  had  become  possessed  of 
most  of  Spain.  The  extension  of  Roman  territory 
steadily  continued,  until  in  the  time  of  Christ  it 
included,  roughly,  Europe  (except  the  British  Isles, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Russia), 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
north-west  of  Africa. 

The  internal  history  of  the  Roman  people  was  no 
less  remarkable.  Great  dangers  from  within  were 
successfully  surmounted.  The  conflict  between  the 
patricians  and  the  dependent  class  lasted  for 
hundreds  of  years.  At  first  the  Roman  State  was 
ruled  by  a  king,  with  a  body  of  patrician  advisers. 
On  the  substitution  of  a  dyarchy  for  a  monarchy — 
a  change  effected  not  without  difficulty — the  new 
office,  called  the  consulship,  tenable  for  one  year, 
was  open  only  to  the  patrician  class.  Even  from 
the  earliest  times  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
popular  assembly,  which  played  some  part  in  legis- 
lation, but  to  define  its  powers  or  to  state  their 
exact  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  king  and  senate 
is  impossible.  The  consuls  were  elected  by  the 
citizen-army,  which  assembled  in  classes  according 
to  the  property  qualification  of  each  citizen-soldier. 
The  whole  procedure  of  this  assembly  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  patrician  presidents,  so  that  there  Mas 
more  of  the  semblance  than  the  reality  of  power. 
Further,  the  plebeian  had  no  appeal  against  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  a  chief  magistrate.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Republic  the  famous  Valerian 
law  was  passed,  that  no  magistrate  should  put  a 
Roman  citizen  to  death  unless  the  sentence  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  citizen-soldiers. 
This  law  was  always  regarded  as  the  great  charter 
of  a  Roman's  liberties,  but  at  first  it  was  difficult 
to  enforce.  The  plebeians  adopted  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  plan  of  deserting  the  city  for  a 
time,  and  thus  wrung  concessions  from  the  un- 
willing patricians.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  magistrates  of  their  own, 
called  tribunes,  who  were  authorized  to  protect 
them  against  the  consuls.  The  development  of 
the  powers  of  this  magistracy  had  more  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  democracy  than  any 
other  factor,   and  even  in   the  Empire  the  most 


important  of  the  Emperor's  statutory  powers  was 
his  '  tribunician  authority.'  The  tribunes  convened 
assemblies  of  the  plebeians,  and  carried  resolutions 
of  importance  to  that  class.  The  resolutions  of  this 
body,  which  met  by  tribes,  were  later  on  to  become 
the  most  powerful  force  in  the  State,  having  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  been  declared  to  have 
the  force  of  laws  (B.C.  287).  The  first  plebeian 
consul  was  elected  in  367,  about  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  traditional  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  every  office  in  the  State  was  open  to 
the  plebeian  Class.  The  plebeians  had  won  all 
they  sought. 

The  establishment  of  the  equality  of  the  orders 
was  not  the  establishment  of  a  real  democracy.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  struggle  between  the 
governing  class,  which  was  mainly  plebeian  in 
origin,  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Roman  territory,  the  necessity 
for  the  appointment  of  new  magistrates  to  govern 
the  new  countries,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
governing  class  alone  possessed  of  the  experience 
r  ecessary  for  coping  with  foreign  affairs,  tended 
more  and  more  to  withdraw  the  real  power  from 
the  popular  assemblies  and  to  concentrate  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate.  By  the  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution the  popular  assemblies  had  all  the  power, 
but  in  practice,  between  the  middle  of  the  3rd  and 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  the  senate  was 
all-powerful.  Circumstances  also  produced  great 
distress  among  the  people  in  general.  In  the 
absence  of  the  farmer,  serving  in  the  army  abroad, 
his  farm  was  neglected,  and  trouble  came  upon 
him  and  his  household.  He  had  to  borrow  money, 
which  in  many  cases  he  was  unable  to  repay.  His 
acres  were  bought  by  the  rich,  who  worked  them 
with  slave  labour,  which  was  cheap  owing  to  the 
enormous  influx  of  captives  seized  in  war.  The 
small  landholder  disappeared,  to  join  the  hungry 
proletariat  in  Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  a  country 
of  large  estates,  which,  in  the  words  of  Pliny, 
wrought  her  ruin..  The  attempts  made  by  the 
Gracchi  (B.C.  133-122)  to  redress  this  state  of  mat- 
ters were  rewarded  with  assassination.  Periodi- 
cally, to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  agrarian  laws 
were  brought  forward,  but  were  unable  to  check 
the  evil.  Even  under  the  Empire  it  was  only 
partially  checked,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
population  was  fed  by  the  Emperors. 

A  Roman  '  province '  consisted  of  the  sphere  of 
duty  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  word  had  not  pri- 
marily a  territorial  application.  The  inhabitants 
were  disarmed  and  taxed.  The  main  lines  under 
which  a  province  was  to  be  governed  were  set  forth 
in  a  special  law,  generally  drawn  up  by  the  senate. 
This  law  always  took  account  of  local  conditions, 
such  as  the  form  of  government  already  in  existence 
before  annexation,  and  the  favour  shown  to  Rome 
by  particular  cities.  In  some  provinces  certain 
States  were  free,  such  as  Athens  in  the  province 
of  Achaia.  It  was  the  custom  to  send  a  body  of 
commissioners  to  start  the  new  constitution  on  its 
way.  Some  of  these  constitutions  were  modified 
as  time  went  on,  but  others  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Republican  times  were  found  still  existing 
in  Imperial  times.  Much  was  left  to  governors  in 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  Cruelty  and  rapacity 
were  very  common,  but  incompetence  was  unknown. 
The  provincials  could  hardly  get  redress  for  injuries 
inflicted  on  them  in  Republican  times.  All  the 
eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  engaged  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  province  of  Sicily,  availed  only  to  remove 
Verres,  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  the  evil  was  not 
healed. 

During  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  Rome 
and  Italy  were  torn  by  along  succession  of  ruinous 
civil  wars.     It  said  much  for  the  machinery  of  the 
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government  that  foreign  enemies  did  not  imperil 
its  very  existence.  There  was  a  longing  among 
all  the  better  citizens  for  an  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  it  had  become  increasingly  clear 
that  this  goal  could  be  reached  only  under  an 
Imperial  rule.  The  need  of  the  time  was  satisfied 
by  Augustus,  who  ruled  as  autocrat  under  consti- 
tutional forms.  The  appearance  of  a  republic  was 
retained,  but  the  reality  was  gone,  and  the  appear- 
ance itself  gradually  disappeared  also.  For  the 
city  the  Empire  was  a  time  of  luxury  and  idleness, 
but  the  provinces  entered  upon  an  era  of  progressive 
prosperity.  The  Emperor  was  responsible  for  the 
government  of  all  provinces  where  an  army  was 
necessary,  and  governed  these  by  paid  deputies  of 
his  own.  The  older  and  more  settled  provinces 
were  governed  by  officials  appointed  by  the  senate, 
but  the  Emperor  had  his  financial  interests  looked 
after  by  procurators  of  his  own  even  in  these.  The 
provinces  were  now  much  more  protected  against 
the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  governors.  The  Em- 
perors themselves  stood  for  just  as  well  as  efficient 
administration,  and  most  of  them  gave  a  noble 
example  by  strenuous  devotion  to  administrative 
business. 

The  resident  Romans  in  any  province  consisted 
of  (1)  the  officials  connected  with  the  government, 
who  were  generally  changed  annually  ;  (2)  members 
of  the  great  financial  companies,  and  lesser  business 
men,  whose  interests  kept  them  there, — the  pub- 
licans of  the  Gospels  were  agents  of  the  former  ; 
(3)  citizens  of  colonial  (or  military  settlements), 
which  were  really  parts  of  Rome  itself  set  down 
in  the  provinces  ;  (4)  soldiers  of  the  garrison  and 
their  officers.  These  formed  the  aristocracy  of  any 
city  in  which  they  lived.  A  fifth  class  of  Roman 
citizens  might  be  made  out  of  those  natives  of  the 
province  who,  for  services  rendered  to  the  State, 
were  individually  gifted  with  the  citizenship.  It 
was  a  great  honour,  which  was  not  conferred  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  till  A.D.  212. 

The  Romans  have  left  a  great  legacy  to  the 
world.  As  administrators,  lawyers,  soldiers,  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  builders,  they  have  never  been 
surpassed.  In  literature  they  depended  mainly  on 
the  Greeks,  but  they  claimed  that  satire  was  a 
native  product.  So  with  sculpture,  music,  paint- 
ing, and  medicine.  In  the  arts  they  never  attained 
more  than  a  respectable  standard,  by  imitating  the 
Greeks,  who  could  turn  their  hands  to  anything. 

Literature.  —  For  an  account  of  Rome  itself,  nothing  sur- 
passes the  various  works  of  R.  Lanciani  (all  published  by  Mac- 
millan) :  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,  Pagan 
and  Christian  Rome,  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome,  The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  Sew  Tales  of  Old 
Rome, — see  also  his  chapters  in  W.  Ramsay,  A  Manual  of  Roman 
Antiquities^  (London,  1894);  three  excellent  Maps,  with  Key, 
are  in  H.  Kiepert  and  Ch.  Huelsen,  Forma  Urbis  Romce  An- 
tiques :  aecedit  nomenclator  topographicus  (Berlin,  1896).  For 
the  Forum,  see  Ch.  Huelsen,  The  Roman  Forum :  its  History 
and  its  Monuments  (Rome,  1906).  For  the  general  history,  Th. 
Mommsen,  The  History  of  Rome,  5  vols.  (London,  Macmillan) 
[the  Republic],  The  History  of  the  Roman  Provinces,  2  vols, 
[one  aspect  of  Imperial  history] ;  H.  F.  Pelham,  Outlines  of 
Roman  History  (London,  1893,  4th  edition,  1905),  a  masterly 
work  ;  J.  B.  Bury,  A  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from 
its  Foundation  to  the  Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (London, 
1893,  1896,  and  later).  On  the  political  life,  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge, 
Roman  Public  Life  (London,  1901).  On  the  literature,  W.  S. 
Teuffel,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  2  vols.  (London,  1891-92) ; 
and  esp.  M.  Schanz,  Gcschichte  der  Rbmischen  Litteratur,  four 
parts  (second  half  of  part  4  to  complete  the  work,  as  yet  unpub- 
lished), (Munchen  ;  first  three  parts  in  second  edition :  publi- 
cation began  1892).  The  above  list  constitutes  only  a  small 
selection  of  the  very  best  works  on  what  appear  to  be  the  more 
important  topics.  ALEX.  SOUTER. 
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ROOT  (p/fo).— The  '  root '  is  that  part  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  plant  (Mt  136,  Mk  46),  which  pene- 
trates the  earth,  and  draws  sap  and  nourishment 
from   the  soil.      'Root'  is,    therefore,   taken    to 


signify  that  condition  of  heart  without  which 
religious  life  is  impossible  (Mt  1321,  Lk  813).  The 
intelligent  and  stable  Christian  is  described  as 
'  rooted '  in  love  (Eph  317),  and  '  rooted '  in  Christ 
(Col  27).  Utter  destruction  is  signified  by  pluck- 
ing up  by  the  root  (Mt  1329,  Jude  12).  The  Bap- 
tist's vivid  'the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root'  (Mt  310, 
Lk  39)  points  to  the  complete  overthrow  he  desired 
for  the  rampant  growth  of  evils  in  his  day.  As 
applied  to  Christ  (Rev  55  2216),  the  title  '  Root ' 
probably  means  more  than  '  branch  or  sucker  from 
an  ancient  root.'  Rather  does  it  point  to  Him  as 
Himself  the  'root'  whence  David  and  his  tribe 
sprang,  appearing  at  last  to  manifest  His  tran- 
scendent power  and  glory.  W.  Ewing. 

RUE  (w-tiyavov,  Buta  graveolens)  is  a  low-growing 
shrubby  plant  of  the  natural  order  Rutacea?,  and 
is  still  cultivated  in  Palestine.  It  has  a  strong, 
unpleasant  smell,  and  is  bitter  and  pungent  to  the 
taste.  The  ancient  Romans  made  use  of  the 
leaves  of  rue  for  culinary  purposes.  An  essential 
oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water, 
is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  as  an  antispasmodic. 
In  Lk  1 l43,  where  the  only  Biblical  allusion  to  rue 
occurs,  it  is  named  along  with  mint  (wh.  see)  as 
one  of  the  common  garden  herbs  on  which  the 
Pharisees  paid  tithe.  Hugh  Duncan. 

RUFUS.— See  Alexander  and  Rufus. 

RULE.- — 1.  (a)  apxTJ. — Lk  2020  Trapa5ovi>ai  airbv 
TV  &PXV  Kai  rV  Qovcria  rod  yyeixovos,  '  to  deliver  him 
up  to  the  rule  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor  '  (RV)  —  &pxv  =  principatus,  i^ovala  = 
magi-stratus  or  munus  (Stephanus,  Thesaurus,  ed. 
Hase-Dindorf ).  Here  apxti  '  relates  to  Pilate's  posi- 
tion and  authority  [as  procurator],  i^ovaia  to  the 
executive  power  connected  therewith  '  (Cremer, 
Lex.  115,  237).  Pilate's  remitting  our  Lord  to 
'  Herod's  jurisdiction '  (Lk  237  i^ovo-ias)  was  in- 
tended as  an  act  of  civility  to  a  reigning  prince 
( '  Jesus  of  Nazareth  '  being  under  Herod's  tetrar- 
chate),  and  perhaps  also  in  order  to  gain  time. 

a.pxn  and  IS-evirla.  are  also  used  together  of  earthly  rulers,  Lk 
12",  Tit  31 ;  of  the  ranks  of  the  angelic  hosts,  Eph  310,  Col  1>6 
210  ;  of  the  powers  of  evil,  Eph  612,  Col  215 ;  apparently  incl.  of 
both  heavenly  and  earthly  powers,  1  Co  1524,  Eph  l21. 

(b)  apxeiv Mk  1042  '  Ye  know  that  they  which 

are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  (ol  SoKovvres 
Apxav  :  in  ||  Mt  2025  oi  dpxovres)  lord  it  over  them, 
and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  over  them  ' 
(RV).  Lk.  reports  that  words  of  similar  import 
were  spoken  at  the  parting  meal,  2225.  ol  Bokovvtcs 
&pxew  may  mean  '  they  who  are  supposed  to  rule,' 
with  the  implication  that  they  are  not  rulers  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.* 

Swete  (St.  Mark,  239)  renders  '  they  who  are  regarded  as 
rulers,'  and  says  that  our  Lord  '  did  not  admit  that  the  power 
of  such  a  ruler  as  Tiberius  was  a  substantial  dignity  :  it  rested 
on  a  reputation  that  might  be  suddenly  wrecked,  as  indeed  the 
later  history  of  the  Empire  clearly  proved.'  Cf.  Harnack  (  W hat 
is  Christianity  i  106)  and  Gould  (Com.  on  Mk.  202)  for  a  some- 
what similar  view. 

In  Gal  22-  6. 9  „;  icxovvn;,  Lightfoot  thinks  (Com.  on  Gal.  107), 
is  'depreciatory,  —  not  indeed  of  the  Twelve  themselves,  but 
of  the  extravagant  and  exclusive  claims  set  up  for  them  by  the 
Judaizers.'  The  Gr.  commentators,  however,  do  not  find  'any 
shade  of  blame  or  irony  in  the  expression'  (see  Ellicott,  Gal. 
24b).  Cf.  also  Ramsay  (Com.  on  Gal.  289,  300),  who  renders, 
'  the  acknowledged  leaders,'  and  shows  that  the  interpretation, 
'  the  so-called  leaders,'  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  narrative. 

The  two  passages  referred  to  by  Winer  (Gram.  NTS  p.  766) 
are  important :  Sus  5  xptrHv  oi  idozovv  xvfitpvSLv  -rev  \tx.av,  '  judges 
who  were  accounted  or  recognized  as  governing  the  people ' ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xix.  vi.  3  c\  Soxqvvtk  ai/THv  i$t%£iv,  *  they  who  are  recog- 

*  There  are  parallels  to  this  idea  in  Plato  :  e.g.  Rep.  336  A,  the 
tyrant  is  one  who  fj.iya  eiirxi  iivatrSxi :  he  and  his  like  have 
really  no  power  (Gorg.  467  A).  For  the  use  of  WoD»tk,  cf.  Rep. 
406  C,  £Ti  dl  tuv  xXovtr'mv  ts  xoti  tvhatifj.o*uv  hoxauvraiv  sjvxi  oiix 
aia-6aviij.iSa.,  also  420  A,  423  C.  Sometimes,  however,  in  classical 
Greek  Uxw  does  not  exclude  the  reality  :  e.g.  Plato,  Rep.  539  A, 
and  Soph.  OT  402.     [Note  by  the  late  Dr.  Adam  of  Cambridge]. 


nized  as  outstanding  men  among  them.'  In  these  passages  the 
phrase  appears  to  be  used,  without  any  disparagement  being 
implied,  in  speaking  of  recognized  authorities,  or  persons  of 
admitted  eminence.* 

In  the  words  KaraKvpietiovo-tv  and  KaTe%ovcri&£ov<rtv, 
— the  latter  found  only  here  and  in  ||  Mt. — an  un- 
favourable judgment  is  passed  upon  the  manner 
in  which  '  the  recognized  rulers '  exercise  their 
authority.  '  Civium  non  servitus  sed  tutela  tradita 
est. '  '  Our  Lord  spoke  at  a  time  when  free  govern- 
ment all  over  the  world  lay  crushed  beneath  the 
military  despotism  of  Rome  '  (EBr  xi.  11).  There 
was  present  to  His  mind  the  fundamental  law  of 
His  Kingdom,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ' 
(Jn  1836). 

But  our  Lord's  words  do  not  exhibit  that  '  moral  hatred  of 
all  the  visible  power  of  the  world  regarded  as  a  vast  selfish 
manifestation  and  embodiment  of  evil,'  which  finds  expression 
in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Gregory  vn. 
(he  is  writing  to  Herman  of  Metz,  one  of  his  partisans) :  'Who 
can  be  ignorant  that  kings  and  nobles  took  their  beginning 
from  those  who,  not  knowing  God,  by  their  pride,  robberies, 
perfidy,  and  murders,  in  short,  by  almost  every  kind  of  crime, 
no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  the 
devil,  have  in  blind  ambition  and  intolerable  presumption  had 
a  mind  to  tyrannize  over  other  men  who  are  undoubtedly  their 
equals  ? '  Milman  asks,  '  Are  we  reading  a  journalist  of  Paris 
in  1791  ? '  (Latin  Christianity,  iii.  191 ;  cf.  Mozley's  Sermon  on 
'  The  Roman  Council,'  Univ.  Serm.  p.  1). 

Our  Lord,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  exercise  of 
domination  and  coercion  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  as  an  example  to  be 
avoided  by  His  disciples  as  members  of  a  Kingdom 
not  of  this  world  :  •  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you. ' 
With  them,  greatness  is  to  come  through  minister- 
ing love  (cf.  art.  Minister,  3).  At  the  same  time, 
in  His  great  saying,  Mk  1217. — a  saying  which 
reveals  that  the  whole  domain  of  duty  lay  open 
before  Him, — our  Lord  teaches  that  a  kingdom  of 
this  world,  even  the  principality  of  a  Tiberius,  has 
its  own  sphere  of  right,  and  that  when  it  keeps 
within  it,  and  exercises  its  administrative  func- 
tions,— of  which  the  levying  of  tribute  is  a  repre- 
sentative instance, — it  is  to  be  obeyed  without  de- 
mur. This  saying  was  probably  present  to  the  mind 
of  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote,  under  Nero  (but  in  the 
earlier  and  better  part  of  his  reign),  his  weighty 
exposition  of  the  ethics  of  citizenship  (Ro  131"7). 

2.  Troifiaiveiv. — Mt  26  '  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in 
the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Juda  :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Governor,  that  shall  rule  (RV  'be  shepherd  of) 
my  people  Israel '  (6'cms  iroi/Aavei  tov  \a.6i>  /j.ov  rbv 
'Io-paijX).  Here  three  things  demand  our  attention, 
(i.)  Mic  51  ('  mb->  and  its  context. — Like  his  older 
contemporary  Isaiah  (9.  11),  Micah  looks  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  as  the  time 
when  the  Messianic  hope  shall  be  fulfilled. 

'  The  daughter  of  Zion  must  pass  through  the  pangs  of  labour 
before  her  true  king  is  born  ;  she  must  come  forth  from  the 
city  and  dwell  in  the  open  field  ;  there,  and  not  within  her 
proud  ramparts,  Jehovah  will  grant  her  deliverance  from  her 
enemies.  For  a  time  the  land  shall  be  given  up  to  the  foe,  but 
only  for  a  time.  Once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  David,  guerilla 
bands  gather  together  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  nation 
(51).  A  new  David  comes  forth  from  little  Bethlehem,  and  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  return  to  the  children  of  Israel — that  is, 
the  kindred  Hebrew  nations  again  accept  the  sway  of  the  new 
king,  who  stands  and  feeds  his  flock  in  the  strength  of  Jehovah, 
■in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  his  God.  Then  Assyria 
shall  no  longer  insult  Jehovah's  land  with  impunity '  (W.  R. 
Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel*,  291). 

This  being  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  never  literally  fulfilled.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  deeper  side  of  the  Messianic 
hope  which  it  sets  forth — the  heart-felt  longing  for 
a  true  Kingdom  of  God,  '  the  perception  that  that 
Kingdom  can  never  be  realized  without  a  personal 

i  *  This  is  the  usage  in  class.  Gr. ,  e.g.  Eurip.  Bee.  295,  where 
«'  Soxovvti;  is  opposed  to  si  ctiosovvTi;  ;  Plato,  Euthyd.  303  C,  rm 
reu.vuv  xot't  Zoxovvtuv  rt  i7vki,  '  the  grave  and  reverend  seigniors  * 
(Jowett's  tr.). 


centre,  a  representative  of  God  with  man  and  man 
with  God,'  who  shall  attain  to  true  greatness 
through  humility — we  see  that  the  purpose  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  God,  when  He  moved  the  pro- 
phet to  write,  was  fulfilled  in  the  highest  sense 
when  He  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  and  when 
Jesus  Christ  entered,  by  being  born  and  that  in  a 
low  condition,  on  that  life  of  humiliation  that  led 
to  His  exaltation  to  the  place  of  power,  and  will 
finally  lead  to  '  all  things  being  put  under  His  feet.' 
(ii.)  The  quotation  in  Mt. — It  is  not  in  verbal 
agreement  with  the  LXX  or  with  the  Heb.  text. 
The  most  important  differences  from  the  latter  are 
the  following  : — 

(a)  Instead  of  nvr6  TJ?y,  lit.  '  little  for  being '  (' a  town  too 
small  to  be  reckoned  as  a  canton  in  Judah,'  W.  R.  Smith,  I.e.), 
Mt.  has  olha.iji.ii;  i\«.x><rTv  iT,  '  art  in  no  wise  least '  (RV).  Turpie 
(OT  in  the  A' en;  190)  translates  the  Heb.  'And  art  thou,  Beth- 
lehem, little  for  being  (=so  little  as  not  to  be)  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Juda?' — following Grotius  (Opera,  ii.,  Amst.  1679),  who 
received  the  suggestion  from  Pesh.,  where  the  clause  is  rendered 
interrogatively.  Others  conjecture  that  a  K1?  has  dropped  out 
of  the  Heb.  text  (cf.  W.  C.  Allen  in  ExpT  xii.  [1901]  2S3  ;  Com. 
on  Mt.  p.  13).  These  suggested  emendations  are  unnecessary. 
Micah  says  that  the  ideal  king  is  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem, 
a  town  held  in  little  estimation  ;  and  Mt.,  in  view  of  the  dignity 
bestowed  on  the  town  by  the  birth  of  Christ,  says,  '  Thou  art 
by  no  means  the  least.'    They  agree  in  spirit. 

(p)  The  words  of  Micah,  'he  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,'  are 
expanded  by  Mt.  into  'a  ruler  who  shall  be  shepherd  of  my 
people  Israel.'  He  thus  introduces  into  his  quotation  the  words 
of  the  promise  to  David,  '  And  thou  shalt  be  shepherd  of  (rrjpn) 
my  people  Israel '  (2  S  52  ||  1  Ch  112).  But  in  Mic  5*  (»  rfeb.) 
the  words,  '  And  he  shall  stand  and  be  shepherd  of '  (nj/Ti),  are 
a  reminiscence  of  the  promise  to  David.  The  Evangelist  simply 
gives  the  promise  at  full  length. 

To  most  Biblical  scholars  these  differences  will 
not  seem  of  much  account.  The  quotations  in  the 
NT  are  an  important  subject  of  study,  but  it  is 
not  now  considered  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
revelation,  to  make  out  a  verbal  correspondence 
between  these  quotations  and  their  OT  equivalents. 
See  art.  Quotations. 

(iii.)  The  nature  of  Christ's  rule  as  set  forth  by 
iroifiaiveiv. — njfj  is  first  applied  to  God  by  Jacob, 
Gn  4815  ('who  shepherded  me'),  4924  (prob.  'the 
shepherd  of  the  stone  of  Israel,'  and=  '  the  God  of 
Bethel '  [Driver,  Gen.1  Addenda  xvii]).  His  people 
are  '  the  sheep  of  his  pasture '  (Ps  957  1003)  ;  He 
led  them  and  fed  them  in  the  wilderness  as  a 
shepherd  (Ps  7720  7852  801,  Hos  135  [LXX]  iTrolp,aiv6v 
<re  iv  rfj  ip-nijuj},  Is  63u,  Jer  22  '  thou  wentest  after 
me ' — the  shepherd  leading) ;  He  will  bring  them 
back  from  the  Dispersion  (Ezk  3412,  cf.  Ps  1472)  ; 
His  care  for  His  flock  comprehends  the  most  con- 
siderate tending  of  individuals  (Ps  231_3a,  Is  4011, 
Ps  119176  seeking  the  lost  sheep).  To  David,  as 
His  vicegerent,  He  commits  the  care  of  His  flock 
(2  S  52,  Ps  7871),  and  He  will  yet  set  up  one  shep- 
herd over  them,  who  shall  be  pre-eminent  in  those 
qualities  which  David  in  a  large  measure  mani- 
fested as  a  ruler  (Mic  54,  Ezk  3423  3724,  Ps  29  [LXX, 
following  Pesh. ,  iroi/xaveis  avroiis  iv  pa[J5(f>  aiSripq.,  so 
quoted  Rev  227  125  1915  ;  cf.  Briggs,  Com.  on  Psalms, 
i.  22]).  To  Mt.  this  shepherd  is  Jesus  Christ,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  in  this  early  chapter  he  should 
employ  this  title  respecting  Him  whose  life  on 
earth,  as  set  forth  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of 
his  Gospel,  was  to  illustrate  so  abundantly  His 
shepherd  rule  in  its  tenderness  and  strength. 
Christ  is  the  compassionate  Shepherd  (Mt  93fi  1524) ; 
His  flock  fear  no  evil,  because  He  is  with  them  (Lk 
1232) ;  He  goes  after  that  which  is  lost  till  He  finds 
it  (Mt  12"  Lk  154-6) ;  He  is  the  noble  (kuUs)  Shep- 
herd, who  gives  His  life  for  His  sheep  (Jn  102-  "• 16), 
who  provides  for  their  being  fed  and  tended  after 
His  departure  to  heaven  (Jn  2115"17 ;  cf.  Ac  2028, 
Eph  411,  1  P  52),  and  who  still  carries  on  in  glory 
His  own  work  as  '  the  great  shepherd  of  the 
sheep  '  (He  1320)  and  the  a.pxiiToljj.-ijv  (1  P  54— a  title 
combining  the  two  words  of  our  present  study) ; — 
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moreover,  their  being  under  His  shepherd-rule  will 
be  the  blessedness  and  joy  of  His  people  to  all 
eternity  (Rev  717). 

It  is  well  known  that  xmpux.ivitv  is  a  favourite  figure  with 
Greek  writers  to  denote  the  kingly  office.  Plato  is  very  fond 
of  the  comparison  ;  see  Rep.  343  A  with  the  note  in  Adam's  ed. 
(Camb.  1902).  In  a  passage  in  the  Nicom.  Ethics  (viii.  11), 
Aristotle  refers  to  Homer's  well-known  words,  il  yap  tuu  rain 
(SattriXlvofAZvous,  UTip  ecyotiioi  Sv  iTiij.lhU'ra.t  olutuv,  IV  iS  irpecTTUtrtv, 
Strrip  vopuis  tpo^Utm'  i8n  xau  "OpuipeS  rh  '  AyccpLlf^vctx  Ttiuita. 
\kZ\i  iiriv.  '  It  seems  to  me  desirable,'  Dr.  Adam  observes, 
'whenever  possible,  to  quote  classical  Greek  parallels  to  the 
figures  of  the  NT,  as  well  as  parallels  from  the  Hebrew  :  the 
use  of  figures  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks  cannot  but  have 
made  the  NT  writings  more  acceptable  to  Greek  readers.' 

James  Donald. 
RULER. — This  word  is  used  in  AV  of  the  Gospels 
to  tr.  six  different  Greek  words,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  classify  the  instances  according  to 
the  word  represented.  (1)  In  Mk  139  and  Lk  2112 
■qyeyiuic  (RV  'governor'),  for  which  see  art.  Gover- 
nor. (2)  In  Mt  24«  I47)  2521  (23>,  Lk  1242  <44>  icipios, 
which  means  an  owner  of  property,  especially  of 
slaves.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  word 
Kipios  suggests  the  word  doOXos,  'slave.'  The  one 
word  is  correlative  to  the  other.  A  Kijpios  is  one  who 
possesses  slaves  ;  a  douXos  is  one  who  belongs  to  and 
is  bound  to  serve  an  owner.  St.  Paul,  for  example, 
regarded  himself  as  standing  in  that  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ.  (3)  In  one  passage,  Jn  i46  (AVm), 
jSiKriXiKo's,  a  general  term,  not  infrequently  found, 
to  indicate  any  one  in  the  service  of  a  royal  person. 
In  this  passage  a  man  in  the  service  of  Herod, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  is  doubtless  meant.  The  word 
appears  to  be  used  only  of  those  in  the  service  of 
Eastern  potentates,  and  never  in  connexion  with 
the  Roman  Emperor.  (4)  In  Jn  29  the  expression 
'ruler  of  the  feast'  occurs.  This  is  a  tr.  of  the 
compound  word  apxtrpliOuvos,  lit.  'ruler  of  the 
dining-room'    (with   three   dining-couches).      His 


position  at  a  dinner  or  banquet  corresponded  very 
much  to  that  of  a  head-waiter  at  a  modern  public 
dinner.  He  had  to  see  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
dining-couches,  the  laying  of  the  table,  the  supply 
of  food  and  drink ;  in  short,  to  supervise  every- 
thing connected  with  the  comfort  of  the  guests 
and  the  success  of  the  banquet.  (5)  In  the  great 
bulk  of  the  instances  the  word  '  ruler '  represents 
&PXW,  a  more  or  less  vague  term  which  generally 
answers  to  the  English  (city)  magistrate.  In  the 
following  passages  it  indicates  a  member  or  officer 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (wh.  see) :  Lk  2313-  M  2420,  Jn  3l. 
In  Mt  918"23,  if  we  compare  the  parallel  narratives 
(Mk  5-2,  Lk  841),  it  would  appear  to  mean  '  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,'  as  in  Jn  1242,  the  context  of  which 
seems  to  settle  the  question.  We  are  probably  to 
understand  this  implication  also  in  Lk  1818,  Jn 
726- 4S.  (6)  The  title  '  ruler  of  the  synagogue ' 
(apx^vvdyuiyos)  is  explicitly  used  in  Mk  522, 35, 
36- 3S,  Lk  841- 49  1314  (in  all  the  passages  except  the 
last  it  is  Jairus  that  is  referred  to).  The  name 
was  applied  in  Palestine  to  the  chief  official  of 
the  synagogue  as  a  place  of  worship.  He  had,  for 
example,  to  maintain  order  in  the  building,  and 
had  to  select  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
service.  Outside  Palestine  the  title  was  fre- 
quently honorary,  and  carried  no  duties  with  it. 

A.  Souter. 

RUST  (fSpibo-is  [fr.  /3i/3pt6(rKw,  Lat.  voro,  'to  eat.' 
Properly  the  act  of  eating,  and  so  '  corrosion '], 
Mt  619f-;  also  used  for  'food,'  Jn  432  627-55).— The 
corroding  influence  liable  to  tarnish  treasures  or 
precious  metals,  which  in  Eastern  countries  were 
often  stored  in  the  ground  (Mt  1344)  or  on  in- 
habited premises  (Lk  158). 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

RUTH. — Named  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  l5), 
probably  for  the  reason  noted  in  art.  Rahab. 
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SABBATH  (Heb.  n?»,  Gr.  a^arov).— 1.  Sabbath 
observance  in  the  time  of  Christ. — Although  the 
Mishna  dates  from  c.  200  A.D.,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions there  recorded  were  current  at  a  much 
earlier  time ;  hence  we  may  often  use  it  to  illus- 
trate Jewish  life  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Two  of  its 
treatises,  Shabbath  and  Erubin,  besides  portions 
of  others,  deal  with  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Shabbath  is  concerned  with  regulations  respecting 
what  is  lawful  or  unlawful  on  that  day,  and 
Erubin  treats  of  modifications  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing travelling  or  moving  anything  from  one  place 
to  another  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  accordance  with  the  Jewish  custom  (derived 
from  the  recurring  expression  '  the  evening  and 
the    morning  were    the  day'   in   Gn   1,  see 

Erubin,  v.  5),  the  Sabbath  was  considered  to  begin 
at  sunset  on  the  Friday  and  to  end  at  sunset  on 
the  Saturday.  The  day  preceding  the  Sabbath 
(or  other  feast)  was  called  the  day  of  the  Prepara- 
tion, irapaaKevft  (Lk  2354,  Jn  1931-42),  on  which  all 
work  must  be  finished,  and  nothing  fresh  at- 
tempted, unless  there  was  time  enough  to  com- 
plete it  before  sunset.  For  instance,  a  tailor  must 
not  go  out  carrying  his  needle  near  dusk  on  the 
Friday,  lest  through  forgetfulness  he  should  carry 
it  on  the  Sabbath  (Shabbath,  i.  3)  ;  and  meat,  onions, 
or  eggs  must  not  be  fried  unless  they  can  be  quite 
done  before  the  sunset  at  which  the  Sabbath 
begins  (ib.  i.  10).  This  explains  the  request  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate  that  the  bodies  of  Jesus  and  the 


two  robbers  should  be  taken  down  (Jn  1931),  in 
accordance  with  Dt  2123.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  to  take  down  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  condemned  and  crucified,  and  to  bury  them 
before  the  going  down  of  the  sun  (Jos.  BJ  IV. 
v.  2).  It  also  explains  the  haste  in  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  Saviour.  He  did  not  die  until  the 
ninth  hour,  i.e.  3  p.m.  (Mt  2745"50),  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  and  his  friends  had  to  finish  the 
temporary  burial  and  to  return  home  before  sun- 
down when  the  Sabbath  began,  leaving  the  com- 
pletion of  the  embalming  until  the  Sabbath  was 
past  (Lk  2350).  They  could  prepare  the  spices 
after  sunset  on  the  Saturday,  and  be  ready  to  go 
to  the  tomb  very  early  on  the  following  morning 
(Lk  241). 

Just  before  sunset  the  Sabbath  lamp  was  lighted  ; 
to  neglect  this  was  a  transgression  (Shabbath,  2). 
As  no  fire  was  allowed  to  be  kindled,  all  meals  had 
to  be  prepared  before  the  Sabbath  began.  Three 
meals  were  customary  (ib.  xvi.  2),  one  on  the 
Sabbath  eve  (Friday  after  sunset) ;  another  on  the 
following  morning,  called  apurrov  (as  Lk  ll38,  see 
Edersheim,  LT,  ii.  205  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word 
was  applied  to  '  dinner,'  see  Grimm-Thayer's  Lex. ) ; 
the  third  meal  was  towards  evening,  called  6eiiri>oi> 
(Jn  122).  To  preserve  the  festive  character  of  the 
day,  the  provisions  were  the  best  obtainable,  and 
the  best  clothes  were  worn.  Religious  exercises 
were  provided  by  the  synagogue  services,  which 
were  generally  two  in  number,  one  on  the  Sabbath 
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eve  (Friday  niglit)  and  the  other  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  traditional  rules  of  the  Mishna,  which  at 
least  partially  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  intro- 
duced very  embarrassing  limitations  to  actions 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath.  The  distance  which  might 
be  travelled  was  limited  to  2000  cubits.  This  rule 
was  obtained  as  follows.  According  to  Ex  1629, 
no  man  may  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  extent  of  a  '  place '  was  fixed  by  the  Rabbis 
at  the  traditional  distance  of  the  Tabernacle  from 
the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  This  was 
somewhat  arbitrarily  set  down  as  the  same  distance 
as  that  by  which  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  pre- 
ceded the  people  at  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
(Jos  34).  In  this  way  arose  the  measurement 
called  a  '  Sabbath  day's  journey '  (Ac  l12,  see 
Lumby,  ad  loc).  This  limitation  to  the  distance 
which  might  be  travelled  seems  also  to  illustrate 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mt  2420  '  neither  on  the 
Sabbath  day.'  (For  the  way  in  which  this  tradi- 
tional rule  might  be  evaded,  see  Erubin,  iv.  and  v. ). 
The  Mishna  names  thirty-nine  aboth  (niax)  or 
principal  kinds  of  work  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  from  these  it  deduces  a  number  of  others 
(called  toledoth,  nnVw),  which  it  pronounces  like- 
wise unlawful ;  and  it  proceeds  by  casuistry  to 
define  what  actions  are  permissible  (see  Shabbath  ; 
also  Edersheim,  LT,  Append.  XVII.).  It  must  here 
suffice  to  refer  to  these  rules  only  in  so  far  as  they 
.illustrate  passages  in  the  Gospels. 

2.  Gospel  incidents  connected  with  the  Sabbath. 
— (a)  Preaching  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Lk 
416-30  j|  Mk  61"6). — Some  regard  these  passages  as 
referring  to  two  distinct  incidents,  of  which  that 
recorded  by  Lk.  is  the  earlier  (so  Edersheim)  ; 
others  think  the  incident  in  Mk.  is  the  same  as  the 
former,  but  related  out  of  its  chronological  order. 

(b)  Healing  of  the  infirm,  man  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  (Jn  55"18). — It  was  lawful  to  carry  a  sick 
person  on  a  bed,  because  the  bed  was  only  ac- 
cessory to  the  carrying  of  the  person  {Shabbath, 
x.  5),  but  to  carry  the  bed  alone  was  unlawful,  as 
it  was  then  an  ordinary  burden.  Thus  those  who 
carried  the  man  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  escaped 
censure  (although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they 
could  do  this,  according  to  the  Mishna,  unless  the 
man  were  in  danger  of  death  [see  Yoma,  viii.  6], 
but  this  may  be  a  more  stringent  rule  than  was 
then  in  force) ;  but  when  the  healed  man  carried 
his  bed,  he  was  decidedly  breaking  the  Law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Rabbis.  Indeed,  the  healing 
of  the  man,  unless  he  were  in  danger  of  death, 
would  appear  to  be  regarded  as  an  infraction  of 
the  Sabbath  law  (Mk  31"8).  Food  or  outward 
applications  to  the  body  might  be  used  on  the 
Sabbath  only  if  they  were  in  customary  use  in 
health  ;_  thus  a  man  who  had  toothache  might  not 
rinse  his  teeth  with  vinegar  (for  that  was  not  a 
common  act  in  health),  but  he  might  wash  them 
as  he  did  every  day  (Shabbath,  xiv.  4).  If,  how- 
ever, there  were  danger  of  death,  the  Sabbath  law 
did  not  apply. 

(c)  Healing  of  the  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  at 
Capernaum  (Mk  l21"27  ||  Lk  433'37). 

(d)  Healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  (Mt  814"15 1| 

Mk    lM-M      Lk    438-40)-_The    healing    0f    those    with 

divers  diseases  on  the  evening  of  this  day  took 
place  when  the  sun  set  and  the  Sabbath  was  past. 

(e)  Plucking  the  ears  of  corn  (Mt  121"8  ||  Mk  223"28, 
Lk  61"8). — The  action  of  the  disciples  was  legitimate 
on  week-days,  according  to  Dt  2325 ;  but  on  the 
Sabbath  it  was  held  unlawful,  as  involving  the  two 
actions  of  reaping  and  of  threshing.  The  illus- 
tration given  by  our  Lord  in  His  reply  (Mt  125)— 
the  Temple  service  in  its  relation  to  the  Sabbath- 
was  a  difficulty  which  the  Talmud  discusses  (see 
Edersheim,   LT,   ii.   59).     In   this   case   the   Law 


ordained  service  which  apparently  broke  its  own 
requirements. 

Lk.  specifies  this  Sabbath  as  iwrtpirptiTM  (AV  '  second  Sabbath 
after  the  hrst';  RV  omits  in  text,  'second-first'  being  placed  in 
the  margin  as  the  reading  of  '  many  ancient  authorities ').  The 
expression  has  been  variously  explained,  and  no  aid  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  Talmud.  The  fifty  days  between  Passover 
and  i-entecost  were  reckoned  from  the  second  day  of  the  feast 
(Nisan  16),  on  which  the  wave-sheaf  was  offered  (Lv  2311). 
Hence  the  Sabbath  indicated  has  been  taken  as  (i.)  the  first 
Sabbath  after  that  second  day  of  the  feast  (Scaliger,  Ewald,  de 
Wette,  Edersheim,  and  others);  or  (ii.)  the  second  Sabbath 
after  the  day  (Nisan  16)  which  was  the  first  in  counting  the 
time  to  Pentecost  (Delitzsch).  Other  explanations  are  (iii.)  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  second  year  of  the  Sabbatical  series  of  seven 
years  (Wieseler) ;  and  (iv.)  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  month. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  doubtful ;  ZivTipirpaiTct  is  omitted  in 
NBL,  1,  33,  69  (see  Plummer,  '  St.  Luke '  (ICC),  ad  loc.  ;  and 
Edersheim,  LT). 

(f)  Healing  of  the  man  with  a  luithered  hand 
(Mt  129"14  ||  Mk  31"5,  Lk  66"11).—  On  the  lawfulness 
of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  according  to  the  Mishna, 
see  (b)  above.  The  legitimacy  of  lifting  a  sheep 
out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  is  discussed  in  the 
Talmud  (Shabbath,  117a  ;  see  Edersheim). 

(g)  The  defence  which  Jesus  made  against  the 
charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  (Jn  7s8"24). — The  Mishna 
(Shabbath,  19)  expressly  permits  all  ceremonies 
relating  to  circumcision  and  all  preparation  for  it 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  Sabbath. 

(h)  Opening  of  the  eyes  of  one  born  blind  (Jn 
91-16) — This  involved  the  '  making  of  clay 'on  the 
Sabbath  for  application  to  the  man's  eyes,  which 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,  in  addition 
to  the  general  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  healing 
discussed  in  (b)  above. 

(i)  Healing  of  the  woman  who  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  (Lk  1310"17). — Regulations  for  the  water- 
ing of  cattle  on  the  Sabbath  are  found  in  the 
Mishna  (Erubin,  ii.).  The  Talmud  even  allows 
water  to  be  drawn  and  poured  into  the  trough  for 
the  animals  to  drink. 

(k)  Healing  of  the  man  who  had  the  dropsy 
(Lk  141"6). 

(I)  The  supper  at  Bethany  (Jn  121).  —  Jesus 
reached  Bethany  on  Friday,  and  the  supper  was 
the  festive  meal  (SeTirvov)  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

(m)  The  Sabbath  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection  (Mt  281  ||  Mk  16\  Lk  23  M-56). 

3.  Teaching  of  Jesus  respecting  the  Sabbath. — 
The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the 
most  easily  apparent  points  upon  which  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  differed  from  the  punctilious 
legalism  of  His  time.  Mistaken  patriotism  had 
employed  itself  in  elaborating  the  provisions  of 
the  Law  and  raising  a  fence  around  it  (Aboth,  i.  1). 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  more  akin  to  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets  than  to  that  of  the  scribes. 
He  preferred  spiritual  obedience  to  ceremonial 
literalism.  The  traditions  of  the  scribes,  which 
added  burdens  to  the  original  Law,  were  regarded 
by  Him  as  obscuring  the  underlying  truth,  and 
thus  hindering  true  godliness  (Mt  153-20  2313"33). 
This  is  illustrated  in  His  treatment  of  the 
Sabbath. 

(1)  The  practice  of  Jesus  upholds  the  general  use 
of  the  institution. — It  was  'his  custom'  to  wor- 
ship in  the  synagogue  (Lk  416).  He  observed  the 
usual  requirements  of  the  Law,  except  in  cases 
where  casuistical  refinements  had  brought  it  into 
opposition  to  spiritual  service.  He  seems  to  have 
intended  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  His  Jewish 
disciples  (Mt  2420  possibly  supports  this),  and  they 
certainly  understood  that  this  was  His  will,  and 
they  only  dropped  Jewish  ceremonies  as  the 
Church  outgrew  them.  The  decision  recorded  in 
Ac  1524-29  did  not  release  Jews  who  became  Chris- 
tians from  obedience  to  the  Law.  St.  Paul  him- 
self kept  the  Law  (Ac  21J4-26). 

(2)  Christ  asserted  that  the  well-being  of  man 
was  more  important  than  the  rigid  observance  of 
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the  Sabbath  law  as  interpreted  by  the  scribes. — 
This  appears  in  the  many  instances  of  miracles  of 
healing  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  arguments  with 
which  He  met  criticism.  He  taught  that  the 
Sabbath  law  is  to  be  subordinated  to  man's  good 
(Mk  227).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  reason 
for  the  Sabbath  in  Dt  514.  The  Sabbath  was  in- 
tended to  afford  opportunity  for  religious  worship 
and  the  culture  of  the  soul,  and  we  may  regard 
Jesus  as  teaching  that  attention  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  man  on  the  Sabbath  was  legitimate 
in  so  far  as  it  ministered  to  spiritual  life.  In  this 
life  spiritual  exercises  are  to  a  certain  degree  de- 
pendent on  bodily  conditions,  just  as  a  sound  body 
is  a  condition  requisite  for  a  sound  mind.  He 
taught  that  physical  need  supersedes  the  cere- 
monial Law,  in  His  illustration  from  the  life  of 
David  (Mt  123,  Mk  224"25),  and  that  God  prefers 
mercy,  exercised  by  man  towards  his  fellows,  and 
by  Himself  towards  men,  to  sacrifices  (Mt  127). 

(3)  Christ  taught  that  the  ceremonial  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  must  give  way  before  any  higher 
and  more  spiritual  motive. — Upon  this  principle 
the  Temple  service  to  which  Christ  refers  (Mt  125) 
was  legitimate,  and  He  did  not  find  fault  with  it. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  verse 
which  in  Codex  Bez;e  (D)  is  inserted  after  Lk  65 
(which  may  possibly  be  an  instance  of  a  genuine 
saying  of  Christ  which  is  not  elsewhere  recorded) : 
'  On  the  same  day,  seeing  one  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  He  said  unto  him,  O  man,  if  indeed  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if 
thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed  and  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law.'  That  is,  the  breaking  of  the 
Sabbath  in  obedience  to  a  higher  motive  is  allowed, 
and  the  man  is  pronounced  '  blessed '  as  being  free 
from  the  trammels  of  Jewish  tradition  ;  but  if  his 
action  lacks  such  motive,  he  is  guilty  of  wilful  dis- 
regard of  the  command.  / 

4.  The  change  of  day  from  Saturday  to  Sunday 
in  the  Christian  Church. — This  change  took  place 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  its  date  and  reasons  are  somewhat  indefinite. 
It  scarcely  requires  any  argument  in  justification, 
as  (i)  it  preserves  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
older  practice  ;  and  (ii)  the  change  occurred  so 
early  that  it  must  have  had  the  sanction  of  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Christ.  Probably  the 
change  arose  owing  to  Sunday  being  the  day  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  day  upon  which  He 
appeared  to  His  disciples  (Jn  2019-'26).  The  work  of 
redemption,  being  the  creation  of  the  new  world, 
was  regarded  as  superseding  in  importance  the 
work  of  physical  creation  ;  so  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas 
(15)  speaks  of  Sunday  as  '  the  beginning  of  another 
world,'  and  says  :  '  Wherefore  also  we  keep  the 
eighth  day  for  rejoicing,  in  the  which  also  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and,  having  been  manifested, 
ascended  into  the  heavens.'  Evidences  of  the 
change  are  found  in  the  NT  in  1  Co  162,  and 
Ac  207.  The  name  i)  kv/mci/ctj  rtfUpa  for  Sunday 
occurs  in  Kev  l10.  In  early  Christian  writings  we 
find  that  the  change  had  already  taken  place 
(Didache,  14  ;  Ignatius,  Magnes.  9  ;  Pliny,  Ep. 
x.  97  ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  67).  Eusebius 
(HE  iii.  27)  says  that  the  Ebionites  kept  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  also  Sunday  (see  Lightfoot, 
Ignatius,  ii.  129 ;  Allen,  Christian  Institutions, 
p.  467).  See  also  '  Lord's  Day '  in  art.  Calendar, 
vol.  i.  p.  251  ft'. 

Literature.  —  The  Mishna  (esp.  Shabbath  and  Erubin) ; 
Edersheim,  LT ;  Geikie,  Life  of  Christ ;  art.  '  Sabbath '  in 
Hastings'  DB  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  xxxi. ;  Schiirer,  HJP 
ii.  ii.  96.  For  the  history  of  Sunday  observance  see  Hessey, 
Sunday  (Bampton  Leot.  I860).  F.  E.  ROBINSON. 

SABBATH   DAY'S  JOURNEY.  — See  preceding 
art.  and  Travel. 


SACKCLOTH.— A  coarse,  dark-coloured  cloth, 
made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair  (Gr.  o-&kkos,  Heb.  pp), 
used  in  ordinary  life  for  sacking,  sieves,  strainers, 
and  the  like,  but  in  the  Gospels  twice  named  in 
connexion  with  prevalent  mourning  customs 
(Mt  ll21,  Lk  1013),  coupled  with  'ashes'  (wh.  see) 
as  an  expression  of  penitential  grief.  The  mourner 
wore  the  sackcloth  garment,  sometimes  next  the 
skin  ;  and  because  of  the  garment's  coarseness  it 
became  a  constant  reminder  of  his  grief,  its  irrita- 
tion being  a  sort  of  penance ;  sometimes  it  was 
worn  as  an  outer  garment  as  a  visible  expression 
of  mourning.  Closely  related  to  this  use  of  sack- 
cloth was  the  use  of  it  by  ascetics  and  prophets 
(cf.  later  use  by  pilgrims).  So  John  the  Baptist 
wore  a  garment  of  camel's  hair  (Mt  34,  Mk  1*)  as 
the  expression  of  a  certain  austerity  of  life,  and  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  love  of  ease  and  luxury  which 
characterized  the  age.  E.  B.  Pollard. 

SACRIFICE.— The  saving  significance  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  of  necessity  the  most 
important  part  of  any  article  on  the  NT  idea  of 
sacrifice ;  for  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  that  all  Christian  sacrifice  must  be  viewed. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  there  is  de- 
velopment and  difference  in  the  doctrinal  stand- 
point of  the  NT  writers.  The  old  method  of 
taking  texts  at  haphazard  from  the  various  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  and  setting  them  side  by  side,  has 
been  given  up.  The  only  satisfactory  results  are 
to  be  obtained  by  examining  in  turn  the  teaching 
of  each  writer ;  and  this  is  the  method  which  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  in  considering  the  subject  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  as 
set  forth  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Here  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  dogmatic 
assertion.  The  statements  of  our  Lord  as  to  the 
significance  of  His  death  are  far  from  numerous, 
and  in  no  case  can  they  be  looked  at  wholly  by 
themselves.  His  whole  life  and  teaching  is  their 
context.  To  any  one  carefully  reading  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels  it  becomes  plain  that  it  is  only  towards 
the  end  of  His  life  on  earth  that  the  meaning  of 
His  death  begins  to  occupy  anything  like  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  consciousness  of  Christ.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  regarding  it  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  There  He  is  the  second  Moses,  the 
new  Lawgiver,  the  Revealer  of  the  Father  and 
His  will,  the  Preacher  of  that  new  Kingdom  whose 
laws  should  be  written  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 
Man  is  to  be  transformed  inwardly  by  the  renewal 
of  his  mind  as  leaven  works  in  dough.  All  ex- 
ternal religious  practices  are  valueless  except  in  so 
far  as  they  manifest  inward  spiritual  life.  But  it 
is  already  a  Father  of  infinite  tenderness  and  love, 
a  Father  only  waiting  to  be  gracious,  whom  He 
reveals,  not  a  God  full  of  wrath  against  sinful  man, 
who  must  be  propitiated  and  reconciled  by  the 
death  of  His  Son  before  He  can  pardon.  Forgive- 
ness is  already  offered  to  all  who  will  do  the 
Father's  will,  to  all  who  in  love  forgive  the  tres- 
passes of  their  brethren.  There  is  not  one  word  to 
suggest  that  pardon  and  reconciliation  are  condi- 
tional upon  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  still  to  be 
offered.  Here  Christ  is  the  Teacher  of  morality, 
with  an  authority  greater  than  that  of  Moses,  it 
is  true  ;  but  He  has  not  yet  revealed  Himself  as 
the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  He  is  im- 
plicitly the  Saviour  in  that  His  Person  and  work 
are  alone  the  guarantee  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
in  that  He  embodies  the  attractive  power  of  right- 
eousness, in  that  He  is  the  source  of  healing  grace 
to  all  afflicted  ones  who  come  with  faith  in  Him  ; 
but  He  has  not  yet  made  surrender  to  Himself  the 
only  way  of  salvation.  It  is  only  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  His  countrymen  that  He  gives 
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expression  to  the  thought  that  He  is  Himself  the 
Mediator  of  salvation,  the  only  Revealer  of  God 
(Mt  ll25"30).     He  realizes  that  it  is  offence  at  His 
humility  and  lowliness  that  keeps  '  the  wise  and 
prudent'  from   hearing  His  word,  and  that  it  is 
love  to  Him  that  draws  the  poor  and  despised  and 
sin-laden  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the 
doing  of  His  will.     From  that  time  the  thought 
that  He  is  the   personal  Mediator  is   frequently 
upon  His  lips  (Mt  1040  1230  18f,  Lk  128  etc.).     It  is 
opposition,  too,  that  arouses  in  Him  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the   Conqueror  and   Dethroner  of 
Satan  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  (Mt  1229,  Mk 
3'27,  Lk  1018-19  ll21).     As  time  goes  on,  this  opposi- 
tion develops  into  a  bitter  hatred  which  threatens 
His  life.     Selfishness  and  world-love  array  them- 
selves against  Him   and   His  doctrine  of  world- 
renunciation.     His  power  is  too  great  to  be  over- 
looked.     The   world-spirit   which  dominates   the 
bulk  of  His  countrymen  demands  His  death  ;  and 
even  His  most  faithful  followers  are  still  enslaved 
by  the  world's    toils — bound    to    earth    by   that 
material  glory  which,   according  to   their  selfish 
hopes,  His  Messiahship  is  to   procure  for  them. 
While  He  lives,  they  will  still  buoy  themselves  up 
with  false  hopes  :    they  will  not  understand   the 
pure  spirituality  of  His  life  and  work — that  His 
'kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'      The  perception 
of  these  dangers,   then— of   that  which  from  the 
outside  threatened  His  life,   of  that  which  from 
within  threatened   the    purity   of    His    disciples' 
faith — became  to  Him  a  further  revelation  of  the 
Father's  will, — a  revelation   that  His  death   was 
decreed,  and  that  by  it  He  should  accomplish  that 
for  which  His  whole  life  had  been  but  the  prepara- 
tion.   But  we  must  not  expect  many  explicit  state- 
ments on  the  subject.     His  followers  were  not  yet 
fit  to  bear  this  truth.     He  was  leaving  this  to  be 
made  plain  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  after  His 
departure.     Yet  there  are  hints  enough  to  lead  us 
to  a  right  understanding.     '  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,'  He  says  on  one  occasion,  '  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  ! '  (Lk 
1249- 50).     Manifestly  the  baptism  was  the  baptism 
of  death  (cf.  Mt  2022"28).     In  Mt  2028  the  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  His  death  is  made  plain — '  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'     The  idea  clearly  is 
that  men  are  enslaved,  and  that  Christ  gives  His 
life  to  set  them  free ;  but  the  question  still  remains 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  bondage.     '  From  death, 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  punishment,'  says  the 
old  theology,   or,   as  it  is   sometimes  expressed, 
'from  the  wrath  of  God.'    But  there  is  not  a  single 
word  upon  the  lips  of  Christ  to  justify  this  inter- 
pretation ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  wherever  in 
the  NT  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  a  deliverance 
or  a  ransom,  it  is  always  a  being  purchased  for 
God,  a  being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin  to 
serve  God,  that  is  thought  of  (Ro  61"11,  1  Co  620  72S, 
1  P  l18ff-  etc.).     Moreover,  the  whole  mission  of  our 
Lord  and  the  whole  meaning  of  His  teaching  was 
to  deliver  man  from  sin,  to  make  him  love,  and 
long  for,  righteousness.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
the  Preacher  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  account- 
ing it  the  great  work  of  His  life  merely  to  deliver 
men  from   the   consequences  of  their  sins.     Can 
any  one  believe  that  such   a  Moralist  would   be 
content  with  less  than  the  deliverance  from  sin 
itself,  the  worst  bondage  of  all  to  which  man  is 
subject  ?    The  context  of  the  words,  too  ( Mt  2017"29), 
must  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.     There  is  no 
thought  of  death  or  even  of  jjuilt ;  but  there  is  a 
thought  of  sin — of  the  sin  of  self-seeking,  bound 
up  as  it  was  with   the   expectation   of   material 
glory  in  an    earthly   kingdom,    which    had    just 
prompted  the  request  of  James  and  John,  and  of 
the  selfish  indignation  of  the  other  disciples  who 
resented  that  request  as  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 


unfair  advantage  over  them.  That  Christ  should 
think  of  His  coming  death  as  certain  to  break  for 
ever  the  cords  of  their  worldliness,  so  that  their 
love  for  Him  might  draw  them  away  from  the 
world  unto  righteousness  and  God,  is  perfectly 
conceivable.  His  cross,  borne  for  love's  sake  as 
the  last  step  in  the  path  of  perfect  holiness  which 
He  was  called  to  tread,  must  for  all  time  crucify 
the  world  unto  all  who  truly  believed  in  Him,  and 
them  unto  the  world.  To  imagine  that  Christ  in 
these  words  represents  the  Father  as  requiring  a 
ransom  at  His  hands  before  He  can  forgive  man- 
kind, is  to  render  His  revelation  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  wholly  inconsistent,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  all 
His  earlier  words  regarding  the  mercy  and  com- 
passion of  God.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
in  the  light  of  this  later  presentation  becomes  an 
impossibility. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  whence  the  most  definite  teaching 
as  to  the  saving  import  of  His  death  is  to  be  drawn 
(Mt  2626"28,  Mk  1422"24,  Lk  2219"20).  Here  He  speaks 
of  the  surrender  of  His  life  as  a  thing  advan- 
tageous to  those  who  believe  on  Him,  and  St. 
Matthew  adds  the  words — 'for  the  remission  of 
sins.'  In  the  Sacrament  thus  instituted  there  is  a 
twofold  reference  to  the  ritual  of  the  Jews — (1)  to 
the  Passover,  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  the  symbol 
of  His  broken  body ;  (2)  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
covenant  at  Sinai,  to  which  the  giving  of  the  cup 
with  the  words — '  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant '  clearly  alludes.  Now  the  Passover  sig- 
nified exemption  from  the  death  of  the  firstborn 
which  overtook  the  Egyptians.  By  the  death  of 
the  lamb,  which  the  Israelites  appropriated  to 
themselves  by  eating  it,  forgiveness  and  life  were 
granted  to  them.  But  the  Passover  meant  more 
than  this.  It  brought  them  freedom  not  only 
from  death,  but  also  from  bondage.  It  trans- 
formed a  multitude  of  slaves  into  a  free  nation  ; 
it  made  them  God's  people  ;  and  sent  them  forth 
to  serve  Him.  Its  aim  was  the  service  of  God. 
Our  Lord,  then,  in  the  institution  of  the  bread 
expressed  the  thought  that  His  life  given  up  to 
death  is  to  be  appropriated  by  His  followers,  that 
it  may  become  their  life,  that  it  may  set  them 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  make  them  free 
servants  and  sons  of  God.  This,  too,  must  be 
noted,  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  His  death  in  itself 
that  is  significant.  Had  He  thought  of  abiding  in 
death,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  institution  would 
have  been  taken  away.  The  idea  is  that  He  sur- 
renders His  physical  life  for  their  sakes,  that  His 
spiritual  life  may  dwell  in  and  inspire  them.  In 
the  closing  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  this 
thought  is  most  clearly  expressed.  As  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  cup  and  its  reference  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  the  idea  here  is 
that  of  purification  on  entering  into  communion 
with  God.  In  Ex  24  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  is 
the  completion  of  the  covenant  already  made  :  it 
symbolizes  the  need  of  purity  in  those  who  would 
obey  God.  Just  as  the  baptism  of  John  was  value- 
less without  change  of  mind,  and  could  confer  no 
forgiveness  without  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit 
worthy  of  repentance,  so  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  expressed  the  thought  that  purity  and  sin- 
cerity are  necessary  for  all  who  would  enter  into 
the  covenant  relationship  with  God — that  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness  except  it  be  followed  by 
sincere  obedience.  There  is  further  present  to  the 
mind  of  our  Lord  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  regard- 
ing the  New  Covenant  (or  Testament)  (Jer  3131"34) 
which  should  be  an  inward  relationship,  a  cove- 
nant of  regeneration — '  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  on  their  hearts.'  In  this 
covenant  forgiveness  was  to  be  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  internal   reformation  (v.34).     When 
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the  power  of  sin  is  broken  and  cast  out,  when  the 
heart  is  dead  to  sin,  God  is  just  to  pardon.  Thus 
Christ  called  His  blood  about  to  be  shed  the  blood 
of  the  New  Covenant,  in  the  sense  that  His  death 
of  love  would  inspire  His  followers  with  new  life, 
would  be  to  them  in  the  first  place  a  means  of 
breaking  the  power  of  sin  in  their  lives,  of  recreat- 
ing them  in  the  love  of  holiness,  and  only  in  conse- 
quence of  that  an  assurance  of  pardon.  The  saving 
significance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  then,  as  it  is  set 
foi  th  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  this— to  create  in  the 
believer  a  new  power  of  spiritual  life  which  should 
make  sin  hateful  and  so  destroy  its  bondage.^  and 
to  assure  him  of  pardon  by  the  guarantee  of  God's 
perfect  love  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  death  of 
His  Son.  Christ's  death  is  a  sacrifice  in  that  it 
removes  for  ever  all  doubt  of  God's  forgiving  love, 
and  makes  man's  willing,  loving  obedience  possible ; 
in  that  it  proves  the  absolute  victory  of  good  over 
evil ;  and,  lifting  His  life  beyond  the  limits  of  time 
and  space,  makes  it  a  spiritual  force  communicable 
to  all  who  accept  Him  as  their  Saviour. 

2.  When  we  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we 
find  at  once  much  to  confirm  the  hints  which  the 
Synoptics  have  already  given  us.  He  wrote  long 
after  the  departure  of  his  Lord,  and  his  experience 
and  spiritual  insight  had  made  clear  to  him  the 
meaning  of  many  words  that  had  been  dark  to  the 
earlier  writers.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  St. 
John  presents  it,  the  thought  of  His  death  as 
setting  free  a  spiritual  life-giving  principle  emerges 
with  much  greater  distinctness.  He  is  the  Bread 
of  Life,  the  Living  Water,  that  giveth  life  to  men 
( Jn  6.  737- 38  310-15) ;  He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life  (ll25) ;  but  that  this  irveOfxa  faoiroiovv  may  act 
with  completed  power,  it  must  pass  through  death 
to  larger  life.  '  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone,'  etc.  (1224). 
'  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you,' 
etc.  (167).  But  the  death  itself  has  a  value  apart 
from  the  resurrection,  for  in  it  is  revealed  the 
triumph  of  holy  love  over  the  power  of  evil :  it  is 
the  means  whereby  the  Father  glorifies  the  Son 
(12-7- 28  13:il-  32).  All  men  are  subject  to  this  power 
save  Jesus  only  j  and  the  power  of  evil  is  broken 
through  His  meek  submission  to  that  death  which 
the  evil  world  forces  upon  Him  (1231).  The  spirit 
of  selfishness  no  longer  rules  the  earth  when  its 
utmost  wickedness  is  outdone  by  the  obedience  of 
perfect  love  even  unto  death.  This  power  of  over- 
coming the  world  and  its  spirit,  He  will  communi- 
cate to  those  who  follow  Him.  He  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Him  when  He  is  lifted  up  (1232,  cf.  16s3). 
The  cleansing  power  of  His  death,  which  in  the 
Synoptics  is  symbolized  by  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  here  finds  its  place  in  the  washing  of 
the  disciples'  feet  (132")7).  They  were  already  clean 
by  the  word  which  He  had  spoken  unto  them 
( 153) :  the  death  was  but  the  completion,  the  final 
cleansing.  According  to  St.  John,  then,  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  lay  in  this— that 
it  was  an  act  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  righteous  Father  (14:)1)  and  of  love  to  the  world 
(10u  lo13),— an  example,  therefore,  and  an  inspira- 
tion ;  but  also  that  it  broke  the  power  of  sin,  and, 
through  the  glorified  life  which  of  necessity  fol- 
lowed it,  became  a  means  of  spiritual  energizing  and 
sanctitication  to  all  believers.  Once  again  there  is  no 
word  to  suggest  the  judicial  theory  of  satisfaction. 

3.  Proceeding  now  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  we  are  met  by  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  neither  is  there  a  single 
reference  to  the  saving  significance  of  the  death  of 
t/hrist.  The  accusation  of  having  put  the  Holy 
Une  to  dentins  brought  home  most  forcibly  in  the 
speeches  of  Peter  and  Stephen  (Ac  223  313-"  7»--) . 
but  the  Cross  is  not  once  spoken  of  as  necessary  to 


salvation.     Repentance  and  conversion  are  alone 
mentioned  as  essential  to  forgiveness ;  and  even 
when   (Ac   828ff-)    Philip  overhears  the   Ethiopian 
reading  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  inter- 
prets it  for  him,  though  this  chapter  above  all 
others  seems  to  speak  of  Messiah's  vicarious  suffer- 
ing and  death,  the  all-important  passage — '  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,'  etc.  (v.5),  is  not  even  quoted.     The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  sacrificial  significance 
of  Christ's  death,  so  far  from  having  been  a  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  from  the  outset,  had  not 
yet  dawned  upon  the  disciples'  minds.     The  glad 
facts  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  with  all 
of  spiritual  quickening  that  these   had   brought 
them,  were  the  all-important  things  to  them.     The 
death,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  passage  to 
this  larger  life,  was  still  obscure.     They  had  no 
thought  that  Christ's  sacrifice  alone  procured  their 
pardon  ;  for  if  they  had,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  kept  silence  regarding  it.     It  was  the  Resur- 
rection they  preached,  not  the  Cross  (313"la  1040-41). 
i.  When  we  turn  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
we  find  a  marked  advance  upon  this  early  preach- 
ing.    The  Apostle  explains  the  death  of  the  Lord 
as  an  example,  as  a  power  of  redemption,  and  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  sense  of  guilt.     But  through- 
out, this  development  is  on  the  lines  of  Christ's 
own  teaching.    He  does  not  speak  a  word  to  which 
a  parallel  could  not  be  found  in  the  Gospels.    As 
the  Lord  told  His  disciples  that  the  world  would 
treat  them  as  it  treated  Him,  so  St.  Peter  bids  his 
readers  follow  in  the  steps  of  Christ ;  '  for  this  is 
thankworthy,'  he  says,  '  if  a  man  for  conscience 
toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully.' 
'  If,  when  ye  do  well,  and  sutler  for  it,  ye  take  it 
patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God '  (219- 20 ;  cf. 
317  41).     Here  he  inculcates  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  believers  similar  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
asserts  its  acceptance  in  God's  sight.     Of  the  re- 
demptive power  of  Christ's  sacrifice  he  speaks  in 
l18"22  221, 24  3'8 ;  and  in  each  of  these  it  is  redemption 
from  sin's  bondage  that  is  thought  of,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  service  to  God.    Forgiveness  is  never 
thought  of  by  itself  as  a  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Saviour,   but   always   in   connexion  with 
sanctification,  its  end  and  aim.     Believers  are  re- 
deemed from  their  vain  conversation  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  that  they  may  purify  their  souls  in 
obeying  the  truth.     He  bears  their  sins  that  they 
should  live  unto  righteousness.      He  suffered  for 
sins  to  bring  them  to  God.     Christ's  death  is  only 
for  those  who  let  it  act  upon  them.     It  is  not  a 
satisfaction  of  God  that  removes  for  ever  the  guilt 
of  men  by  bearing  their  penalty  :   it  is  a  moral 
deliverance :  it  is  the  impression  which  it  creates 
upon  the  hearts  of  believers  that  is  the  delivering 
power — a   power    increased   and    fulfilled   by  the 
influence  of  the  quickening  Spirit  ( l22).     In  41  St. 
Peter  says,  '  He  that  hath   suffered  in  the  flesh 
hath  ceased  from  sin.'    By  following  Christ's  ex- 
ample men  are  to  be  delivered.     Just  as  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  mother  for  her  erring  son  becomes  to  that 
son  redemption, — a  force  to  make  sin  hateful  in  his 
eyes, — so  the  picture  of  Christ's  suffering  for  us 
acts  upon  our  hearts ;  and  our  imitation  of  Him, 
our  suffering  borne  for  righteousness'  sake,  breaks 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  so  that  in  St.  Paul's  words  we 
die  to  sin  and  live  to  God.     That  Christ  '  suffered 
once  for  sin,  the  just  for  the  unjust'  (3J8),  means 
simply  that  human  sin  brought  Him  to  death,  a 
death  which  love  and  righteousness  compelled  Him 
to  bear  for  our  sakes,  and  that  the  spectacle  of 
that  Divine  transcendent  love  becomes  to  all  be- 
lievers a  power  of  regeneration.     But,  further,  it 
is  also  a  pledge  of  Divine  forgiveness.     In  la  he 
mentions  the  'sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ* 
along  with  obedience   and    sanctification   of  the 
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Spirit,  and  by  it  he  can  mean  only  the  remission 
of  sins — the  removal  of  the  sense  of  guilt.  More- 
over, in  l18"21  he  speaks  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  as  having  for  one  object  *  that  your 
faith  and  hope  may  be  in  God.'  What  can  this 
mean  but  that  the  love  of  the  Father  manifested 
in  the  death  of  His  Son  is  to  be  to  believers  a 
means  of  breaking  down  the  barrier  which  the 
sense  of  guilt  had  erected  between  them  and  God  ? 
It  shows  the  Father  ready  to  forgive  and  draw 
men  unto  Him  (318).  To  get  rid  of  sin  and  to  be 
assured  of  pardon  are  the  two  essentials  to  salva- 
tion, which  by  His  death  Christ  has  procured,  but 
He  has  procured  them  only  for  those  who  make 
Christ  their  example  by  suffering  Him  to  write 
God's  law  upon  their  hearts  —  who  appropriate 
God's  life  unto  themselves. 

5.  It  is  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  however,  that 
the  Cross  of  Christ  attains  its  pre-eminent  position. 
The  whole  gospel  is  to  him  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross.  'Christ  and  him  crucified'  is  the  subject 
of  all  his  teaching.  Yet  the  emphasis  he  lays 
on  it  is  never  one-sided  ;  for  the  death  of  Christ 
is  but  the  consummation  of  His  holy  life  of 
Divine  love,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prelude  to 
the  fuller  life  of  glory  beyond  ;  both  of  which  are 
essential  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  sacrifice. 
Nor  is  it  that  the  mind  of  the  Pharisaic  Saul  has 
led  him  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Cross  because 
of  his  close  study  of  the  OT  ritual.  It  is  his  own 
personal  experience  of  salvation  that  has  caused 
nim  to  understand — the  marvellous  change  wrought 
in  him  by  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  him  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  and  which  he  has  expressed  in 
the  words,  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  neverthe- 
less I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ' 
(Gal  220,  cf.  614). 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many 
passages  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  a  means  of  deliverance  from  guilt,  or  of  justifi- 
cation (Ro  325--'6,  2  Co  521,  Gal  313,  Col  214  etc.); 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  first  place  is 
certainly  given  to  this  doctrine  ;  but  justification  is 
always  conditioned  by  faith  ;  Christ  is  never  repre- 
sented as  reconciling  God  to  us,  but  contrariwise, 
God  through  Christ  reconciles  the  world  to  Him- 
self ;  even  our  faith  in  Christ  is  useless  except  Christ 
be  risen  (1  Co  1517),  i.e.  except  He  be  in  us  a  living 
power  to  lead  to  sanctification  ;  and  Christ  is  never 
said  to  die  omt'i,  but  always  i/irep  tj/jlCov  ;  all  of  which 
facts  are  radically  opposed  to  the  theory  of  legal 
substitution.  But,  most  important  of  all,  guilt  is 
no  more  than  sin's  consequence,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  of  St.  Paul,  who  above  all  others  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  sin's  bondage,  ascribing  to 
Christ  a  mere  redemption  from  sin's  consequences 
and  not  from  sin  itself.  The  Apostle,  however, 
speaks  for  himself.  It  was,  he  says,  to  deliver  us 
from  the  evil  world,  it  was  that  we  should  live 
together  with  Him,  it  was  that  men  should  not 
henceforth  serve  sin,  that  Christ  died  (Gal  l6,  1  Th 
5",  Ro  66).  The  whole  sixth  chapter  of  Romans  is 
on  this  theme — death  to  sin  in  Christ;  and  the 
seventh  expresses  the  same  thing  in  reference  to 
the  Law.  The  death  of  Christ  is  in  his  view,  then, 
the  direct  cause  of  our  death  to  sin,  the  breaking 
of  sin's  bondage,  the  putting  off  the  sensuous 
selfish  nature,  the  subjugation  of  its  desires  and 
appetites  (Col  2",  Ro  324  63-4  74) ;  and  this  is  the 
first  step  to  the  energizing  of  the  life-giving  Spirit 
of  the  glorified  Lord  within  us.  The  passage  in 
2  Co  5'4- 15  seems  to  express  St.  Paul's  view  with 
perfect  clearness.  Here  we  are  told  that  it  is  the 
love  of  Christ  that  constraineth — that  makes  the 
death  of  the  One  a  means  of  death  to  sin  in  all. 
It  is  as  the  Lord  of  humanity,  the  spiritual  Head, 
spiritually  related  to  all,  that  He  dies  ;  but  He 
rose  again  and  lives  now,  so  that  all  who  recognize 
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the  relationship  are  compelled,  by  the  love  which 
His  perfect  sacrifice  excites,  to  break  for  ever  with 
sin — sin  which  slew  Him — and  to  live  henceforth 
His  life,  the  life  of  love  and  righteousness  (cf.  Ro 
6'"-  "  5la,  Gal  2'9-  -").  It  is  not,  however,  the  love 
of  Christ  only  that  is  manifested  by  His  death,  but 
also  that  of  the  Father.  '  God  commendeth  his  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us '  (Ro  58- lu).  The  attitude  of  the  fleshly 
mind  is  enmity  against  God  (Ro  87).  Men  are 
rebels  towards  Him.  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt  that 
keeps  them  from  Him.  They  cannot  even  believe 
it  possible  that  God  can  pardon.  It  is  this,  then, 
that  God  seeks  to  remove  by  the  death  of  His  Son. 
He  gives  an  infinite  pledge  of  His  desire  to  forgive 
(2  Co  519).  Yet  it  still  remains  true  that  this 
pledge  is  not  the  actual  justification  of  the  sinner. 
He  must  accept  God's  offer ;  he  must  allow  God's 
love  to  enter  his  heart ;  and  that  means  death  to 
sin,  and  makes  him  a  new  creature  (2  Co  517). 
Sanctification  in  principle  is  his  from  that  moment. 
Thenceforth  he  lives  spiritually — lives  to  God.  In 
St.  Paul,  too,  we  find  that  aspect  of  Christ's  death 
as  a  conquest  of  evil,  an  objective  breaking  of  the 
power  of  sin,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
He  speaks  of  Christ  coming  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  and  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh  (Ro  83). 
By  this  he  means  that  Christ's  death  was  the  com- 
pletion of  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  the  final  act 
of  triumph  over  evil.  He  condemned  sin  in  that 
He  resisted  it  all  His  life,  and  in  the  end  gave 
His  life  to  that  resistance.  He  submitted  to  the 
shameful  death  of  the  Cross,  because  to  that  the 
path  of  Divine  righteousness  led  Him.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  (81).  In  Him  they 
spiritually  delight  in  the  law  of  God ;  by  their 
love  to  Him  and  life  in  Him  they,  too,  condemn 
sin  ;  and  '  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  has  made  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death '  (82).  It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Apostle  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  '  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  his  blood  '  (325).  It  is  not 
a  propitiation  to  God  in  the  sense  that  it  hides  sin 
from  His  eyes,  but  in  that  Christ's  sacrifice  con- 
tains the  power  of  breaking  sin  in  all  who  accept 
Him  by  faith.  God  is  just  in  forgiving  the  sin  of  the 
believer,  because  Christ's  victory  is  the  guarantee 
of  ultimate  victory  to  all  who  live  in  Him  (cf.  2  Co 
521  and  1  Co  57).  Finally,  the  importance  which 
St.  Paul  attaches  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  en- 
forces all  that  has  been  said.  Without  that  fact 
his  whole  doctrine  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  would 
fall  to  pieces  (1  Co  1517).  It  is  not  even  the  death 
of  Christ,  but  only  the  risen  Saviour  that  justifies 
(Ro  425).  It  is  in  Christ — therefore  in  a  Christ  who 
lives — that  justification  is  obtained  (2  Co  521,  Epb 
l7),  and  that  sanctification  is  rendered  possible 
(Ro  510  834  14a,  2  Co  317- I8,  Gal  220).  It  is  only  be- 
cause the  believer  is  in  living  union  with  the  holy 
Lord  that  God  can  justify  him  ;  for  the  union 
and  communion  are  the  guarantee  that  the  work 
of  sanctification  begun  will  be  carried  to  com- 
pletion, that  the  believer  will  be  conformed  in  all 
things  to  his  Redeemer.  To  have  Christ  dwell 
in  our  hearts  by  faith,  to  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  God  (Eph  317"19).  If  the  old 
view  of  legal  satisfaction  through  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  be  accepted,  all  this  becomes  absurd. 

6.  We  now  come  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which,  more  than  any  other  NT  writing,  relates  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  to  those  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  In 
this  relation  the  author  views  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
as  the  only  one  that  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  men, 
the  one  which  alone  requires  no  repetition.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  the  writer  alludes  to 
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the  covenant  sacrifice  of  Ex  24  ;  and  it  is  perfectly- 
manifest  from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  it 
that  he  no  more  regards  Christ's  death  as  having 
created  the  New  Covenant,  than  he  does  the  sacrifice 
at  Sinai  as  having  procured  the  Old.  In  each  case 
it  is  but  a  dedication,  a  ratification.  He  also  refers 
to  the  ottering  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  and 
with  it  he  compares  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  calling 
it  the  great  atonement  by  which  the  conscience  is 
purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God 
(914,  cf.  10~).  The  mention  of  conscience,  of  course, 
suggests  deliverance  from  the  sense  of  guilt ;  but 
the  immediately  following  words—'  to  serve  the 
living  God  '—point  to  something  far  beyond  mere 
escape  from  punishment,  namely,  to  sanctification 
and  obedience.  Repeatedly  he  tells  us  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  OT  could  not  take  away  sin 
(104- J1) ;  but  if  by  taking  away  sin  he  means  merely 
remission  of  gui'lt,  his  words  become  meaningless  ; 
for  why  should  not  obedience  to  a  Divinely  ap- 
pointed ordinance  have  procured  deliverance  from 
guilt?  Wherein  they  failed  — what  made  their 
continual  repetition  necessary— was  not  that  they 
could  not  give  the  sense  of  pardon,  but  that  they 
could  not  give  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
It  was  in  this  that  Christ's  sacrifice  was  superior 
to  all  the  Mosaic  offerings,  that  it  led  to  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  that  it  put  sin  away  (926),  that 
it  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified  (1014),  that  it 
worked  a  change  in  the  will  of  the  believer,  realiz- 
ing the  covenant  which  Jeremiah  foresaw  when 
God's  law  should  be  written  on  the  mind  and 
heart  (1016).  If  holiness  is  the  great  essential  to 
salvation  (1214),  and  Christ's  sacrifice  procured  no 
more  than  deliverance  from  guilt,  then  it  did  not 
procure  salvation.  The  old  ritual  could  not  make 
the  worshipper  '  perfect  as  pertaining  to  con- 
science '  (99 101),  because  it  only  pointed  to  the  need 
of  purity :  it  could  not  create  the  power  to  attain 
that  purity  :  there  was  no  force  in  it  to  break  the 
power  of  sin  and  set  free  the  will  to  attain  holiness 
and  communion  with  God.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  atonement  as  meaning  that  God  is  made 
willing  to  pardon ;  but  to  make  Christ's  sacrifice 
an  atonement  in  this  sense  is  to  charge  it  with 
exactly  the  same  weakness  as  belonged  to  the  old 
ritual.  Unquestionably  Christ's  death  does,  in  the 
writer's  view,  guarantee  forgiveness ;  but  every- 
where this  forgiveness  is  regarded  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  only  as  the  accompaniment  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  sin  and  the  attainment 
of  actual  holiness.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty of  pardon  to  the  conscience  until  it  is 
sensible  of  sanctification.  God  forgives  not  be- 
cause Christ's  death  has  been  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  punishment  of  men,  but  because  the  perfect 
holiness  and  love  of  Christ's  life  consummated  by 
a  death  of  shame  are  a  pledge  to  God  for  the 
sanctification  of  all  believers  ( lb9- 10).  Christ's  life 
and  death  established  perfection  as  an  actual  fact 
in  human  history,  broke  the  hitherto  victorious 
power  of  evil ;  and  by  virtue  of  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  that  power  of  victory  can  be  com- 
municated to  all  who  believe.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Christ  intercedes  for  men  in  heaven,  in  that 
He  is  there  as  a  guarantee  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature  ;  and  because  of  His  pledge  that  in 
those  who  are  His,  sin  is,  and  will  be,  conquered 
and  east  out,  God  is  just  to  forgive  (cf.  7-5  81  912-  "• 24 

1320  716  2H  59). 

7.  We  come,  finally,  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  consideration. 
Here,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Beloved  Dis- 
ciple, the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  love,  the  love  of  God  (1  Jn  410).  There  is 
nowhere  a  suspicion  of  the  thought  that  a  change 
is  made  in  God  by  the  offering  of  Jesus.  It  was  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  love  that  the 


Son  was  sent  to  suffer  and  die,  and  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  love  on  us  that  creates  love  in  us  (419), 
and  renders  possible  the  keeping  of  God's  com- 
mandments (5s).  To  be  filled  with  love  is  to  dwell 
in  God  (412),  to  be  born  of  God  ;  and  this  ensures 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  and  sin, 
which  is  the  world  -  spirit  (54-  5).  Selfishness  and 
hatred  are  the  signs  of  unregenerateness,  because 
salvation  means  love  to  God,  and  consequently 
love  to  all  mankind  (420-21).  The  death  of  Christ 
was  the  proof  of  His  Divinity,  because  it  showed 
perfect  love.  Once  more,  then,  in  St.  John's  view 
also  it  is  a  morally  effective  sacrifice,  a  power  of 
renewal,  not  a  substitution.  God  forgives  all  in 
whom  sin  is  broken  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
who  are  being  sanctified  by  His  indwelling  life. 
'If  we  confess  our  sins,'  he  says,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins'  (l9);  for  if  we 
confess,  it  is  plain  that  the  holiness  and  love  of 
Christ  are  acting  upon  us,  so  that  we  realize  our 
sinfulness,  and  hate  it  (cf.  I7).  The  belief  in 
Christ,  as  the  whole  Epistle  shows,  to  which  for- 
giveness and  cleansing  are  granted,  is  no  mere 
passive  acceptance  of  deliverance  from  guilt,  no 
mere  belief  in  substitutionary  merit,  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  perfect  holiness  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  sin  is  revealed  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness  as  rebellion  against  a  Father  of  love,  and  the 
man  is  delivered  from  its  power  by  his  hatred  of 
it,  and  longing  to  serve  and  love  God  and  the 
brethren.  It  is  the  creation  in  man  of  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  which  fired  the  life  of  Jesus,  that  is 
man's  salvation  ;  and  it  is  the  power  in  Christ's 
self-sacrifice  to  produce  this  and  to  perfect  it,  that 
is  the  pledge  to  God  of  man's  sanctification,  and 
that  makes  Him  just  in  forgiving  sin. 

On  the  whole  subject  this  must  be  added,  that 
sacrifice  is  acceptable  to  God  only  in  virtue  of  the 
spirit  which  lies  behind  it  and  which  it  expresses. 
It  is  never  the  outward  value  of  the  offering,  never 
the  amount  of  suffering  it  entails,  that  makes  it 
precious  in  God's  sight.  The  multiplicity  and 
costliness  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  old  ritual 
became  hateful  in  His  eyes  whenever  they  became 
a  mere  attempt  to  bribe  God's  favour,  and  ceased 
to  be  the  symbol  of  dependence  and  gratitude  and 
obedience  in  man  (cf.  Is  l13- 14).  Mercy  toward  man 
and  love  to  God  must  always  be  the  underlying, 
inspiring  spirit  of  sacrifice,  else  even  the  minutest 
observance  of  ritual  becomes  worthless  (Mt  2323'33 
913  127).  Christ's  sacrifice,  then,  was  acceptable  to 
God,  not  because  of  the  amount  of  suffering  or  the 
shame  of  the  death, — the  willingness  to  undergo 
so  much  was  but  the  revelation  of  the  greatness 
of  the  love, — but  because  it  manifested  perfect 
obedience,  perfect  holiness,  perfect  Divine  love. 
It  is  in  the  same  way — it  is  in  Christ  only — that 
the  sacrifices  of  Christians  are  a  sweet  incense 
unto  God.  Men  no  longer  need  offer  sacrifice  for 
sin,  but  the  Father  still  asks  of  the  believer  burnt- 
offerings  of  self-dedication  (Ro  121),  thank-offerings 
of  grateful  love.  These  are  sacrifices  which  the 
love  of  God  and  the  holiness  for  which  the  believer 
longs  make  it  a  joy  to  offer,  because  they  are 'a 
revelation  of  the  spirit  which  inspires  his  heart 
and  works  in  his  whole  life — the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Eph  519"21,  He  1315-16,  Ph  417- 18,  Mt523-24). 
See  also  next  art.  and  artt.  Atonement  and  Pro- 
pitiation. 

Literature.— Art.  '  Sacrifice '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  Encyc. 
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Atonement ;  Denney,  Death  of  Christ ;  Fairbairn,  Christ  m 
Mod.  Theol.  479-487 ;  Godet,  NT  Studies,  148-200. 
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Sacrifice  is  an  act  of  homage  resulting  in  a  degree 
of  friendship  with  God.  So  long  as  the  creature  is 
not  incorporated  into  the  Creator,  homage  must 
always  be  due  from  man  to  God.  Not  even  under 
the  gospel  have  we  outgrown  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  sacrifice.  We  have  passed  away  from 
animal  sacrifices,  but  we  have  passed  into  the 
region  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
-  The  sacrifices  of  the  OT  may  be  divided  into 
ritual  or  prescribed,  and  the  spontaneous,  primi- 
tive usages  of  which  instances  occur  both  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Moses,  and  among  heathen 
as  well  as  in  the  direct  line  of  revelation  (Gn  43  8L° 
127,  Ex  1812,  Nu  231,  Jg  ll31,  1  S  ?,  1  K  34  1823,  2  K 
S27).  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  dwelt  upon  in 
the  NT,  and  is  noteworthy  only  for  the  light  which 
the  older  form  of  sacrifice  throws  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices. 

- 1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sacred  record 
represents  sacrifice  as  a  practice  found  already  in 
existence  among  men,  when  the  special  revelation 
to  Israel  begins  (Gn  426).  A  sense  of  dependence 
upon  God,  the  need  of  His  friendship,  and  the 
duty  of  rendering  homage  to  Him  by  gifts,  are  the 
universal  elements  in  sacrifice.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  friendship  of  God  was  taken  to  be 
assured,  and  the  sacrificial  meal  only  expressed  it, 
or  whether  it  was  usually  felt  that  there  was  some 
amends  to  be  made,  and  the  favour  of  God  ob- 
tained, before  His  friendship  could  be  enjoyed. 
But  this  matter  was  made  clearer  afterwards  in 
the  separate  appointment  of  sin-offerings  and  peace- 
ofi'erings  in  the  Mosaic  system.  Meantime,  we  have 
here  a  universally  implanted  instinct  in  human 
nature  that  responds  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Un- 
seen in  homage,  thankfulness,  confidence,  or  fear. 
Thus  there  was  in  the  Mosaic  law  of  sacrifice  a 
language  being  prepared  that  would  be  intelligible 
to  all  men,  and  that  was  fitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
a  world-wide  revelation  of  God. 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the  usage  of  sacrifice  is  not 
only  adopted  and  regulated  in  the  OT,  but  is  expressly  com- 
manded by  prophets  of  God  from  Moses  to  Malachi  (Ex  2315, 
ilal  17-14).  This  fact  makes  the  use  of  sacrificial  language  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  of  very  much  greater  signifi- 
cance than  if  sacrifice  had  merely  provided  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  with  an  illustration  that  lay  to  hand.  And  it  is  the 
more  to  be  attended  to  because  so  often  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  law  seem  to  be  disparaged  by  the  prophets.  What  they 
found  fault  with  was  that  the  people  complied  with  the  outward 
rules  of  God's  worship,  and  did  not  lay  to  heart  the  high  require- 
ments of  His  law  ;  for  if  these  sacrifices  meant  that  they  were 
in  friendly  relations  with  God,  this  ought  to  have  carried  with 
it  a  life  and  conduct  consistent  with  so  high  a  religious  profes- 
sion (Is  lll-lfi,  Jer  79).  Since,  therefore,  sacrifice  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Divine  institution,  through  the  prophets,  we  may  take  it 
that  whatever  feelings  of  confidence  toward  God,  or  of  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  were  expressed  by  sacrifice,  these  were 
not  only  Divinely  allowed  and  sanctioned,  but  were  required  by 
God  on  the  part  of  His  people  towards  Him. 

"*  2.  The  Mosaic  ritual  was  inaugurated  by  a 
covenant  (Ex  24).  The  sacrifices  then  offered  are 
called  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  (v.6).  This 
latter  term  usually  implies  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers,  and  accord- 
ingly we  read  that  the  elders  did  '  eat  and  drink  '  in 
the  presence  of  God  (v.11).  The  covenant  between 
Jacob  and  Laban  (Gn  3154)  was  of  a  similar  nature. 
Other  covenants  are  between  God  and  Abraham 
(Gn  1518),  and  in  Jer  3418.  It  was  a  feature  of  these 
sacrifices  that  the  animals  sacrificed  were  divided, 
or  the  blood  was  divided,  so  that  the  parties  to  the 
covenant  were  assumed  into  a  mystic  unity  of  life. 
It  is  this  particular  sacrifice  that  is  adduced  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  signalizing  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  Israel  (He  920).  We  have 
then  these  points  to  notice — (1)  Everything  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  relations  between  God 
and  Israel  depended  upon  the  fact  that  this  cove- 
nant had  been  made.  (2)  It  was  a  celebration  of 
friendship  between  God  and  Israel,  involving  rever- 
ent obedience  on  their  part,  and  securing  to  them 


the  immense  privilege  of  being  welcome  to  draw 
indefinitely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  (3)  The 
covenant  was  sealed  by  sacrifice,  and  more  partic- 
ularly by  blood.  This  is  insisted  on  in  He  918  as 
giving  an  element  of  effective  force  to  what  was 
done.  An  oath  is  spoken  of  in  somewhat  similar 
terms  (He  616).  A  covenant  made  by  sacrifice  was 
not  only  dramatic  and  memorable,  but  it  had  a 
sanctity,  as  of  a  visible  oath  (cf.  1  S  ll7,  Jer  3418"20). 

In  all  this  there  was  no  emergence  of  the  ques- 
tion of  sin,  nor  was  amends  offered  to  God  for  sin. 
There  was  set  forth  a  tie  of  friendship  between 
God  and  His  people,  to  begin  with  :  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  friendship  the  whole  events  of  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  were  incontrovertible  proof. 
At  the  same  time  the  root-idea  of  a  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  God  and  His  people,  and  the  ob- 
taining of  His  favour  by  propitiation,  if  that  should 
be  necessary,  are  not  widely  different.  A  usually 
friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  God  is  the  presup- 
position which  underlies  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to 
remove  His  displeasure  because  of  particular  sins, 
or  to  obtain  His  favour  in  any  special  enterprise 
(1  S  79).  The  Creator  has  bestowed  innumerable 
benefits  upon  His  creatures,  and  is  justly  to  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  their  Friend.  If  Israel  limited 
this  to  themselves,  and  had  a  feeling  of  their  pro- 
prietary interest  in  God,  and  His  in  them,  there  is 
in  that  feeling  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  special 
providence,  and  of  God's  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  individuals  ;  and  all  the  confidence  and  intimacy 
of  faithful  affection  therein  contained  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  believer's  relationship  with  God. 
The  ignorance  of  those  who  thought  they  alone  had 
a  portion  in  God  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  mutual  affection  which  that  very  ignor- 
ance allowed  them  to  realize. 

3.  Under  the  general  shelter  of  this  covenant 
relationship  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
instituted  (Gal  317- 19).  These  consisted  of  two  great 
classes,  Sin-offerings  and  Peace-offerings.  There 
were  sin-offerings  for  the  nation  (Lv  413),  for  the 
priests  (v.3),  and  for  individuals  (v.27) :  of  which 
the  first  two  were  entirely  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  last  were  eaten  only  by  the  priests  (v.26). 
Guilt-offerings,  with  whatever  differences,  belonged 
to  the  same  general  class ;  and  with  them  may 
be  reckoned  the  various  offerings  of  purifica- 
tion. All  these  assumed  their  most  characteristic 
form  in  connexion  with  the  yearly  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lv  16).  Peace-offerings,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  Passover,  and  ali 
offerings  of  first-fruits  and  tithes  and  bloodless 
sacrifices.  Thus  Christ  acknowledged  the  one  class 
(sin-offering)  when  He  bade  the  leper  '  offer  for  thy 
cleansing  what  Moses  commanded '  (Mk  l44)  ;  and 
the  other  class  (peace-offering)  when  He  said,  'Leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar '  (Mt  524).  As  we 
have  seen,  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  making  of 
the  covenant  were  peace-offerings.  These  were 
acts  of  homage,  and  seals  of  a  happy  relationship 
between  God  and  His  people.  Thus  Solomon  offer- 
ing sacrifices  received  a  gracious  revelation  that  he 
might  ask  what  he  pleased  (1  K  34,  cf.  Ps.  20s). 

Sin-offerings  took  notice  of  human  unworthiness 
to  approach  God.  The  offences  atoned  for  by  sacri- 
fice were  sins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  and 
also  misfortunes  such  as  leprosy  (Lv  14I!)).  For 
wilful  disobedience  there  was  no  sacrifice  (Nu  1530, 
1  S  225  314,  1  Jn  516).  Where  there  was  a  civil 
penalty,  there  was  a  sacrifice  as  well.  That  is  to 
say,  the  fact  of  sin  against  God  was  taken  into 
account  (Lv  65).  The  holiness  of  God  was  the 
dominating  principle  of  the  OT  sacrifices  for  sin. 
Whatever  was  unsightly  and  degrading  was  to  be 
abhorred  :  regard  to  propriety  was  enforced.  By 
purity  and  seemliness  of  outward  behaviour  every- 
thing that  tended  to  pollute  the  mind  was  atro- 
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phied,  and  only  what  was  helpful  to  the  higher 
nature  was  allowed  to  influence  the  future.  Con- 
stituted as  human  nature  is,  physical  purity  is  not 
only  a  picture  of  godliness  but  a  help  to  it.  Thus 
the  OT  sacrifices  outclassed  the  customs  of  the 
heathen  by  their  blamelessness,  and  collaborated 
with  the  prophets  and  with  God's  providences  to 
inculcate  a  high  quality  of  conduct  (Lv  20-3,  1  Co 
1020). 

In  the  sacrifices  which  involved  the  death  of 
animals,  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  life  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  reverent  use  of  the  blood  (Ly  1711)- 
Whatever  was  ratified  by  the  taking  of  life  ob- 
tained a  sanctity  thereby,  and  the  putting  away  of 
human  sin  in  making  approach  to  God  was  so  rati- 
fied, and  the  transaction  made  sacrosanct  and 
secure.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  animals  sacrificed 
were  put  to  death  with  no  unnecessary  pain  ;  they 
did  not  expiate  sin  by  suffering  (contrast  1  K  1828) : 
it  was  the  deprivation  of  life  they  suffered,  and  it 
was  the  blood  representing  life  which  had  mysteri- 
ous significance.  No  one  might  eat  the  blood  of 
sacrifices,  or  of  any  animal  (contrast  Ps  164  '  drink- 
offerings  of  blood '').  There  was  no  festive  garland 
placed  on  the  victim,  to  make  believe  that  it  went 
willingly  ;  but  it  must  be  without  blemish,  partly 
because  only  the  best  should  be  given  to  God,  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  mystery  of  death  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  healthful  life. 

In  a  sense  the  life  of  the  animal  went  for  the  life 
of  the  worshipper.  This  was  signified  when  the 
offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  the  victim's  head  (Lv  l4, 
etc.).  And  the  same  substitution  is  suggested 
when  a  ransom  (Mt  2028)  was  paid  for  the  firstborn, 
although  no  animal  substitute  is  mentioned  (Ex 
131S,  cf.  Nu  347).  But  the  vicariousness  of  the 
suffering  of  Christ  is  anticipated  in  the  OT  rather 
by  the  priestly  feeling  of  responsibility  expressed 
in  Ezr  96  and  Dn  95  (cf.  also  Is  53),  than  by 
anything  explicit  in  the  appointment  of  animal 
sacrifices.     See  §  5,  below. 

"  i.  The  prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant  (Jer  3131) 
forms  the  principal  link  between  the  sacrifices  of 
the  OT  and  Christ's  fulfilment  of  them.  For  in 
that  passage  the  promise  of  a  covenant  between 
God  and  His  people  is  connected  with  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  ;  and  in  the  NT  this  conjunction  is  all- 
important.  The  NT  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  law 
of  sacrifice  :  'Christ  died  for  our  sins'  (1  Co  153) ; 
'  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us '  (57) ;  and 
the  words  '  ransom,'  '  redemption,'  '  propitiation,' 
'  cleanse,'  '  purify,'  '  sanctify,'  —  all  occur  fre- 
quently. But  especially  this  reference  is  to  be 
found  in  Christ's  words  at  the  institution  of  the 
Supper  :  '  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins' 
(Mt  2628)  ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chs. 
8-10).  In  both  these  places  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  covenant  at  Sinai.  That  was  the  OT  sacrifice 
which  especially  corresponds  in  its  position  and 
efficacy  to  the  position  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  By  it  there  was  solemnly  established  a 
relation  of  friendship  between  God  and  His  people, 
once  for  all.  So  for  all  believers  Christ's  one  sacri- 
fice avails  to  make  them  the  people  and  children 
of  God.  As  the  slaying  of  animals,  according  to 
a  well-understood  language,  gave  sacredness  to  the 
older  covenant,  so  the  dying  of  the  Saviour  gave 
greater  sacredness  to  a  greater  covenant.  But 
these  descriptions  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death 
also  refer,  as  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  to 
the  taking  away  of  sin,  to  which  there  was  no 
reference  in  the  Old  Covenant.  Moreover,  the 
words,  'Take,  eat,'  'Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  taken 
along  with  Jn  653"57,  introduce  in  sacrificial  lan- 
guage the  thought  of  fellowship  with  God.  Con- 
secration is  the  other  side  of  reconciliation  (Ex 
2915. 33)_     <  ^ye  nave  fellowship  one  with  another, 


and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin'  (1  Jn  l7).  So  in  Hebrews,  from 
the  words  '  Let  us  come  boldly '  (416)  to  '  Let  us 
draw  near'  (1022),  the  whole  matter  of  our  salva- 
tion is  pictured  under  the  form  of  access  into  the 
happy  condition  of  being  at  peace  with  God  (cf.  Ro 
51,  2),  which  was  given  under  the  Mosaic  law  by  the 
covenant  sacrifice,  and  continued  by  the  sacrifices 
that  were  commanded  ;  but  for  us  this  has  been 
obtained  once  for  all  by  Christ  (He  1010),  and  re- 
mains ours  as  we  abide  in  Him.  It  is  understood 
that  more  had  to  be  done  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
assure  God's  people  of  His  favour  than  sufficed  for 
that  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Now,  they 
had  a  conscience  of  sin.  This  the  Law  had  pro- 
duced (Gal  319  43).  Accordingly,  in  the  New  Cove- 
nant provision  was  made  for  the  remission  of  sin, 
for  redemption,  for  propitiation  (Ro  324-  25,  1  Jn  410). 
Even  while  the  Apostles  are  setting  aside  the 
sacrifices  of  the  OT,  they  can  express  the  work  of 
Christ  in  no  other  than  sacrificial  language.  There 
was  something  in  the  sacrifices  for  sin  that  could 
not  be  set  aside.  Thus,  to  meet  the  displeasure  of 
God  witnessed  by  an  accusing  conscience  (Ro  215) 
or  by  experience  of  the  state  of  the  world  (l18), 
there  was  need  of  '  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  by 
his  blood '  (324f-). 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Hebrews  the  fate  of  the 
sin-offering  is  made  into  a  parable  of  the  state  of 
believers  (He  1310"16).  They  do  not  rest  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  favour  in  this  world,  as  the 
Jewish  worshippers  rejoiced  before  God  and  feasted 
on  their  peace-offerings.  This  is  not  our  rest. 
Here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  We  are  not  of 
the  world,  as  Christ  is  not  of  the  world.  But  the 
sin-offering  was  burned  '  in  a  clean  place  '  without 
the  camp  (Lv  412),  and  it  was  most  holy.  The 
place  where  it  was  consumed  by  fire  was  made  a 
holy  altar  by  it.  So  not  in  a  worldly  but  in  a 
spiritual  manner  those  who  go  out  unto  Jesus 
without  the  camp  have  the  highest,  happiest  en- 
joyment of  the  friendship  of  God  ;  Christ  Himself 
by  His  sacred  and  faithful  life  and  death  is  their 
1  emple,  and  there  they  ■  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually.' 

5.  Finally,  the  sacrifices  of  the  OT  do  not  cover 
in  analogy  the  whole  of  the  Saviour's  work.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  employs  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  His  sacrifice,  to  set  forth  all  He 
is  to  us.  Moses  and  Joshua  and  Aaron  and  Mel- 
chizedek  were  imperfect  anticipations  of  Christ, 
besides  the  sacrifices.  In  Is  53  the  prophet  is  com- 
pelled to  go  beyond  his  sacrificial  parable,  and  to 
say,  '  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed,'  '  He  shall  see 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul.'  The  lamb  could  give 
its  life,  but  it  needs  a  human  representative  of  the 
Saviour  to  show  His  priestly  sympathy  and  re- 
sponsibility and  sufferings.  And  this  being  so,  no 
doubt  the  decided  preference  of  Scripture  and  of 
Christian  feeling  for  dwelling  rather  on  the  sacri- 
fices than  on  the  men  who  were  anticipations  of 
Christ,  is  because  it  is  so  supremely  important  that 
Christ  should  be  seen  to  stand  alone  among  men, 
no  one  near  Him.  A  prophet  may  be  a  man  of 
God,  but  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world, — that  to  God  may  be 
all  the  glory  of  man's  redemption.  See  also  the 
preceding  article. 

Literature.— P.  Fairbairn,  Typology  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The- 
ology of  the  OT,  and  the  same  writer's  Com.  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  Bp.  Westcott,  Hebrews ;  Denney,  Death  of 
Christ ;  art.  '  Sacrifice '  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  W.  P.  Paterson) 
and  in  Encye.  Brit.v  (by  W.  R.  Smith). 

SADDUCEES.  —  1.  Derivation  and  use  of  the 
name. — It  seems  impossible  to  attain  certainty  as 
to  the  derivation  of  the  name  '  Sadducees '  (XaSSov- 
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Kaioi ;  D'pns).  Formerly  it  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  adjective  zaddik,  '  righteous ' ;  but 
this  derivation  is  now  generally  given  up,  for  philo- 
logical and  other  reasons.  No  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  change  from  i  to  u :  and  the  Sadducees 
were  never  regarded,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
others,  as  specially  righteous.  In  more  recent 
times  the  commonly  accepted  derivation  is  from 
the  proper  name  Zadok  ;  but  neither  is  this  without 
its  difficulties.  The  doubling  of  the  d  is  not  well 
accounted  for,  and  the  problem  as  to  which  Zadok 
gave  name  to  the  party  is  one  upon  which  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Many  hold  that 
it  was  Zadok  the  priest,  the  contemporary  of  David 
and  Solomon  (2  S  817  1524,  1  K  l8  235  etc.),  whose 
posterity  officiated  in  the  Temple  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Exile,  and  even  formed  the  chief  element  of 
the  post-exilic  priesthood  ;  but  Kuenen  says  this 
conjecture  is  '  burdened  with  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties '  (Religion  of  Israel,  iii.  p.  122).  A  Jewish 
legend  states  that  it  was  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of 
Socho,  named  Zadok  ;  but  this  is  almost  universally 
admitted  to  have  no  historical  foundation.  To 
solve  the  difficulty,  Kuenen  and  Montet  postulate 
a  Zadok,  '  perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Jonathan  the 
Asmonsean'  (Kuenen,  I.e.),  from  whom  the  name 
may  have  been  derived  ;  but  this,  again,  is  purely 
hypothetical.  Yet  another  suggestion  is  offered 
by  A.  E.  Cowley  (art.  'Sadducees'  in  the  EBi), 
that  the  word  may  have  been  of  Persian  origin, 
connected  with  zindlk,  which  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  'infidel.'  The  suggestion  is  interesting, 
but  is  put  forward  '  with  great  diffidence '  by  its 
author. 

But  however  uncertain  the  derivation  may  be, 
there  is  no  dubiety  about  the  application  of  the 
name  'Sadducees.'  It  is  always  used  to  designate 
the  political  party  of  the  Jewish  aristocratic  priest- 
hood from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  final 
fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  The  chief  authorities  for 
its  use  are  the  NT,  Josephus,  and  portions  of  the 
Mishna.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  any  one, 
whatever  his  rank  or  station,  could  be  a  Pharisee, 
no  one  could  be  a  Sadducee  unless  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  high-priestly  or  aristocratic  families.  It 
was  not  enough  to  be  a  priest.  There  was  as  great 
a  distance  between,  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
the  priesthood  as  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
common  people. 

2.  Outline  of  history. — From  the  beginning  of 
the  Grecian  period  of  Jewish  history,  and  even 
before  that  time,  the  whole  conduct  of  political 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priestly  aristocracy. 
Influenced  by  Hellenic  culture,  they  sympathized 
to  some  extent  with  the  policy  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  which  provoked  the  Maccabsean  rebellion  ; 
and  although,  as  a  consequence,  they  fell  into  the 
background  during  the  earlier  period  of  Hasmonrean 
rule,  they  recovered  their  position  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  under  whom  we  find  them,  now 
known  as  Sadducees,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Pharisees,  or  party  of  the  scribes.  These  for  a 
short  time  acceded  to  power  under  Alexandra,  but 
immediately  afterwards  the  Sadducees  came  again 
to  the  front.  In  the  Roman  period  their  power 
was  considerably  diminished,  in  this  respect  that 
while  they  were  able  to  retain  the  high  offices  for 
themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  an  overwhelming  influ- 
ence with  the  people.  The  high  priests  at  the  head 
of  the  Sanhedrin  were  Sadducees,  but  they  were 
always  in  a  minority ;  though  essentially  a  political 
party,  they  had  apparently  no  independent  exist- 
ence apart  from  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  they  disappear 
entirely  from  history. 

3.  Special  characteristics. — The  chief  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  Sadducees  was  probably  their 


conservatism.  They  stood  by  the  established  posi- 
tion, held  by  the  old  points  of  view,  and  rejected 
everything  that  partook  of  the  nature  of  novelty. 
They  were  priests,  but  priests  of  aristocratic  family, 
and,  as  such,  their  duties  were  political  as  well  as 
religious.  Brought  into  close  contact  with  their 
Gentile  rulers,  their  political  interests  tended  to 
thrust  the  religious  into  the  background.  Their 
aim  was  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  a  secular  insti- 
tution, rather  than  the  purity  of  the  nation  as  a 
religious  community.  As  sober,  practical  states- 
men, representative  of  moderate  Jewish  opinion, 
they  entertained  no  extravagant  notions  of  the 
coming  high  position  or  brilliant  future  of  Israel. 
And  being  themselves  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  felt  no 
special  need  of  a  future  rectification  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice.  The  intellectual  standpoint  of  the 
Sadducees  seems  to  have  been  mainly  negative. 
They  were  characterized  chiefly  by  their  denial  of 
certain  doctrines,  and  had  no  positive  religious  or 
theological  system  of  their  own.  They  stood  in 
most  things  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
yet  in  an  opposition  which  involved  no  fundamental 
principle,  but  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
their  historical  development. 

The  leading  difference  between  the  two  parties 
is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  the  Sadducees  held  by 
the  written  Law,  and  rejected  the  Pharisaic  tradi- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  correct  to  say  that  the 
Sadducees  acknowledged  only  the  Pentateuch  and 
rejected  the  rest  of  the  OT.  Kuenen  even  main- 
tains that  they  accepted  the  Oral  Tradition,  'in 
so  far  as  this  was  already  established  when  they 
constituted  themselves  a  party '  (Rel.  of  Israel,  iii. 
p.  144).  Schiirer  says  that  they  agreed  with  the 
Pharisees  on  some — perhaps  many — particulars  of 
the  tradition,  but  '  only  denied  its  obligation,  and 
reserved  the  right  of  private  opinion '  (HJP  II.  ii. 
38).  A  number  of  minor  differences  are  recorded 
in  Rabbinical  literature,  of  which  full  accounts 
will  be  found  in  Schiirer,  or  in  art.  '  Sadducees '  in 
Hastings'  DB.  The  Sadducees  are  stated  to  have 
been  more  severe  in  penal  legislation,  adhering 
more  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Law ;  and  in 
questions  of  ritual,  while  admitting  the  principle 
of  Levitical  purification,  they  ridiculed  the  Phari- 
sees for  the  absurdities  of  their  traditional  regula- 
tions. It  has  been  maintained  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Sadducees  was  largely  determined  by  their 
desire  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  priesthood  ; 
but  Schiirer  denies  that  any  such  motive  can  be 
traced.  Probably  they  felt  that  the  Pharisees 
vitiated  the  Law  by  their  self-contradictions,  and 
that  only  by  an  adherence  to  what  was  definite  and 
authentic  could  the  system  be  conserved  according 
to  which  alone  God  could  be  rightly  worshipped. 

The  distinctive  Sadducean  doctrines  are  usually 
classed  under  three  heads  : — (1)  They  denied  tne 
resurrection,  personal  immortality,  and  retribution 
in  a  future  life.  So  far  they  merely  stood  by  the 
old  Hebrew  position,  and  from  their  materialistic 
and  worldly  point  of  view  they  felt  no  need  of  a 
future  life  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  of  the 
present.  In  the  same  spirit  they  also  renounced 
the  entire  Messianic  hope,  at  least  in  the  form  then 
current.  (2)  They  denied  the  existence  of  angels 
and  spirits.  This  was  scarcely  the  position  of  the 
OT,  but  their  worldly  common  sense  and  general 
culture  were  bound  to  prejudice  ihem  against  the 
fantastic  products  of  the  Pharisaic  imagination 
in  the  wild  extravagances  of  its  angtlology  and 
demonology.  (3)  They  denied  foreordination  and 
the  supremacy  of  fate,  and  upheld  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  maintaining  '  that  good  and  evil 
are  at  the  choice  of  man,  who  can  do  the  one  or  the 
other  at  his  discretion.'  This  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  their  views.     They  felt  no  special 
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need  of  a  Divine  Providence  to  order  their  life,  and 
claimed  that  whatever  they  possessed  was  due  to 
their  own  efforts.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that, 
after  the  manner  of  an  aristocracy,  they  resented 
any  attempt  to  impose  on  them  an  excess  of  legal 
strictness,  and  that  '  advanced  religious  views 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  superfluous  to  their  worldly  - 
mindedness,  and,  on  the  other,  inadmissible  by 
their  higher  culture  and  enlightenment'  (HJPll. 
ii.  41).  Yet  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
Pharisees  was  not  so  great  as  it  might  appear. 
Politically  at  least  there  was  no  insuperable  bar- 
rier. The  two  could  sit  together  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  could  combine  to  make  common  cause  against 
Jesus  and  to  plan  His  destruction. 

4.  Relations  to  Jesus. — The  Sadducees  are  not 
often  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Gospels,  but  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that,  when  mention  is  made 
of  the  chief  priests,  practically  the  same  persons 
are  referred  to.  Jesus  did  not  come  into  the  same 
constant  antagonism  with  the  Sadducees  as  with 
the  Pharisees.  For  the  most  part  they  seem  to 
have  ignored  Him,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  His 
ministry.  They  joined  with  the  Pharisees  in  asking 
Him  to  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven  (Mt  161), 
and  shortly  afterwards  He  warned  His  disciples  to 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees, meaning  probably,  so  far  as  the  Sadducees 
were  concerned,  their  utterly  secular  spirit.  They 
resented  His  action  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple, 
and  along  with  the  scribes  and  elders  they  de- 
manded His  authority  (Mk  ll27f-),  and  from  this 
time  forward  sought  to  destroy  Him  (v.18).  They 
thought  to  inveigle  Him  with  the  Roman  power  by 
asking  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to 
Caesar  (Lk  2022),  and  they  attempted  to  discredit 
His  teaching  by  presenting  to  Him  the  problem  of 
the  woman  who  had  been  married  to  seven  brethren, 
and  asking  whose  wife  she  should  be  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  but  they  only  brought  upon  themselves 
discomfiture,  and  the  reproof  that  they  knew  neither 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  powrer  of  God  (Mt  2223 1|). 
They  sat  in  the  Sanhedrin  which  condemned  Him, 
and  with  the  others  mocked  Him  upon  the  cross. 
Their  opposition  to  Christian  doctrine  did  not  cease 
with  the  death  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
Sadducee  being  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  before  long  they  were  merely  a  memory,  hazy 
and  indistinct. 

Literature.  —See  under  Pharisees  and  Scribes. 

Joseph  Mitchell. 
SADOC— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  l14). 

SAINTS. — The  word  'saints'  (ol  dyioi)  occurs  in 
the  Gospels  in  Mt  2752  only.  Elsewhere  in  the  NT 
it  is  never  used  of  any  but  Christians  (e.g.  Ac  913, 
Ro  1213,  Rev  ll18).  In  the  LXX  (Dn  722.25.27  824} 
ILywi  is  the  equivalent  of  D'Bhip  '  the  holy  ones'  (i.e. 
angels).  The  root  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  '  separa- 
tion,' so  that  a  'saint'  is  one  who  is  separated, 
consecrated,  one  who  belongs  to  God.  Its  occur- 
rence in  Mt  2752  opens  up  the  entire  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  section.  The  incident  is  peculiar 
to  the  First  Gospel,  and  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  and  death.  It  is 
stated  that  at  the  moment  of  His  death  there  was  a 
supernatural  earthquake  which  caused  the  tombs 
to  be  opened,  and  that  immediately  following  His 
resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  many 
bodies  (awfiara)  of  dead  saints  arose  from  their 
graves,  and  the  persons  (^e\$6vres,  masc.)  thus 
raised  from  the  dead  appeared  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem to  many.  Several  theories  have' been  put 
forward  to  account  for  this  remarkable  statement. 

1.  It  is  said  to  be  an  interpolation.  In  reply,  it 
is  argued  that  the  textual  evidence  of  MSS  and 
Versions  is  exactly  the  same  for  this  passage  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  First  Gospel.     It  is  also  urged  that 


the  incident  seems  plainly  referred  to  as  early  as 
Ignatius  (Ep.  ad  Magn.  9). 

2.  It  is  said  to  be  a  legendary  addition.  It  is 
thought  that  the  graves  were  rent  by  an  earth- 
quake which  actually  occurred,  and  that  then  this 
statement  was  subsequently  added  as  a  spiritual 
explanation  of  the  natural  phenomenon.  Bruce 
(EGT,  in  loc.)  says:  'We  seem  here  to  be  in  the 
region  of  Christian  legend.'  Meyer  takes  the  same 
general  view.  Those  who  oppose  this  view  argue 
that  textual  considerations  give  no  indication  of  a 
later  addition,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  First 
Gospel  evidently  believed  in  the  incident,  and 
wished  his  readers  to  do  the  same. 

3.  It  is  accounted  for  as  a  wrong  explanation  of 
incidents  which  were  in  themselves  true.  Farrar 
(Life  of  Christ)  suggests  that  these  ghostly  visitants 
were  the  product  of  the  imagination  of  those  who 
were  impressed  by  the  events  then  taking  place. 
To  this  it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
narrative  which  now  is,  and  apparently  has  been 
from  the  first,  an  integral  part  of  this  Gospel. 

i.  It  is  explained  by  saying  that  we  have  in  the 
incident  a  striking  testimony  to  the  supernatural 
character  and  far-reaching  power  of  our  Lord's 
death  ;  that  not  only  did  it  affect  nature  (earth- 
quake), the  Jewish  economy  (the  rent  veil),  and 
human  life  (centurion),  but  that  its  influence  pene- 
trated even  to  the  unseen  world.  The  narrative  as 
it  stands  says  that  it  was  at  the  moment  of  His 
death  that  the  tombs  were  opened,  but  that  the 
actual  rising  of  the  saints  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  Lord's  resurrection.  He  was  '  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept.'  The  fact  that  the  inci- 
dent is  found  in  one  Gospel  only  is,  it  is  urged,  no 
necessary  argument  against  its  credibility.  On 
this  view,  the  question  as  to  who  were  the  saints 
would  seem  to  be  answered  by  the  narrative  itself. 
The  tombs  were  near  Jerusalem,  and  the  fact  of 
recognition  implied  in  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
ones  in  the  city  suggests  that  the  saints  were  some 
of  those  who,  during  their  earthly  life,  had  been 
led  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  :  godly  people 
of  the  type  of  Anna,  Simeon,  Zacharias,  and  Elisa- 
beth. Those  who  accept  its  genuineness  fully 
recognize  that  the  incident  is  mysterious,  but  they 
point  out  that  the  narrative  as  it  stands  is  a  calm, 
quiet  statement,  marked  by  reserve  and  by  the 
absence  of  all  legendary  details.  The  upholders  of 
the  authenticity  consider  it  full  of  spiritual  mean- 
ing as  to  the  supernatural  character  of  our  Lord's 
death  in  relation  to  the  holy  dead,  holding  that  it 
was  a  manifestation  of  His  power  over  death  and 
the  grave  (1)  by  the  resurrection  of  some  from 
Hades,  (2)  by  the  clothing  of  them  with  a  resurrec- 
tion body,  and  (3)  by  permission  to  appear  to  those 
who  knew  them.  On  this  theory  the  narrative  is  to 
be  accepted  as  it  is,  and  the  exegesis  of  the  passage 
strictly  adhered  to  without  endeavouring  to  draw 
conclusions  which  go  beyond  the  brief  record. 

Literature. — (1)  in  favour  of  historicity :  Alford,  Com.  in  loc; 
Westcott,  Introd.  to  Gospels  ■*,  p.  329  f .  ;  Thinker,  vol.  v.  (2)  in 
favour  of  legendary  character :  Bruce,  Meyer,  etc. 

W-  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
SALIM — Mentioned  only  Jn  323  '  ^Enon  near  to 
Salim,'  to  fix  the  place  where  John  was  baptizing, 
'  because  there  was  much  water  there.'  Scrivener's 
edition  of  the  AV  gives  as  marginal  references 
*Gn  3318!  or  Jos  1523?  or  IS  94!';  other  editions 
only  the  last  passage  (where  the  text  has  Shalim, 
or  rather  Shaalim,  in  Heb.  D'SyE"),  the  RV  only 
the  first  (margin).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
former  view  is  also  that  of  Jerome,  in  his  Liber 
interpret.  Heb.  Nom. ,  when  he  writes :  '  Salim 
pugilli  sive  volse  aut  ortus  aquarum,  quod  brevius 
grasce  dicitur  ppiovra. ' ;  pugilli  and  volte  =  o'Sjw. 
And  before  Jerome,  Origen  also  explained  in  a 
similar  way  (on  Jn  1039,  p.  543  of  the  Berlin  ed. ) : 


Mv&iv  6<pOa\(i.bs  ftcur&vov  ko.1  HioKti/j.  atirbs  6  avafiaiviiiv. 
In  the  Com.  on  323  the  new  edition  has  in  the 
text  2a\i>,  but  thinks  in  the  apparatus  that  XaXrj/x 
would  perhaps  be  better.  With  the  view  of  a 
plural  agrees  the  fact  that  most  MSS  spell  the 
ending  -ei.fi,  and  not  -17,11,  as  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott ;  the  latter  spelling  (SaX^)  would  favour 
identification  with  aby.  In  the  article  ^Enon  (vol. 
i.  p  35),  most  of  the  topographical  identifications 
proposed  for  these  places  are  discussed.  We  may 
add  that  AINCON  H  eiTYI  TOY  IALI<M> 
is  entered  already  on  the  mosaic  map  of  Madeba 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  oldest 
and  most  explicit  discussion  of  these  sites  is  found 
in  the  pilgrimage  of  the  so-called  Silvia  of  Aqui- 
tania  (or  Etheria  of  Spain),  about  385.  A  special 
monograph  was  published  in  1903  by  C.  Mommert 
(JEnon  und  Bethania  die  Taufstdtten  des  Taufers, 
nebst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  Salem  die  Kbnigsstadt 
des  Melchisedech,  Leipzig),  on  which  see  G.  H. 
Gilbert,  A  JTh  vii.  777  ;  cf.,  further,  K\.  M.  Koikv- 
Xi'Ses  :  6  iv  'lopSdvy  toVos  rijs  /3<x7n-i<rea>?  rod  Kvplov  Kal 
to  fnova.<TT7)piov  rod  aylov  Hpo5p6fjt.ov  (Jerusalem,  1905) ; 
also  Lohr,  '  Wie  stellt  sich  die  neuere  Palas- 
tinaforschung  zu  den  geographischen  Angaben 
des  Johannesevangeliums,'  Deutsch  -  Evangelische 
Blatter,  Dec.  1906. 

When  Silvia  had  finished  Jerusalem,  she  wished 
to  go  '  ad  regionem  Ausitidem  '  to  see  '  memoriam 
sancti  Job.'  It  took  her  eight  days  (mansiones) 
from  Jerusalem  to  Carneas :  '  in  quo  itinere  iens  vidi 
super  ripam  Jordanis  fluminis  vallem  pulchram 
satis  et  amcenam,  abundantem  vineis  et  arboribus, 
nuoniam  aquae  multse  ibi  erant  et  optimse  satis. 
Nam  in  ea  valle  vicus  erat  grandis  qui  appellatur 
nunc  Sedima.  In  eo  ergo  vico,  qui  est  in  media 
planitie  positus,  in  medio  loco  est  monticulus  non 
satis  grandis,  sed  faetus  sicut  solent  esse  tumba?, 
sed  grandis  :  ibi  ergo  in  summo  ecclesia  est.'  She 
inquires  after  the  place,  and  receives  the  answer  : 
'  hasc  est  civitas  regis  Melchisedech,  quos  dicta  est 
ante  Salem,  unde  nunc  corrupto  sermone,  Sedima 
appellatur  ipse  vicus. '  For  further  details,  amongst 
which  is  the  statement  that  when  people  dig  for 
foundations  of  new  buildings,  they  find  '  aliquoties 
et  de  argento  et  seramento  modica  frustella,'  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Silvia.  She  then  remembered 
that  in  the  Bible  it  was  written  :  '  Baptizasse  sanc- 
tum Johannem  in  Enon  juxta  Salim.'  Therefore 
she  inquired  also  after  ^Enon,  and  was  shown  the 
place  '  in  ducentis  passibus  .  .  hortum  pomarium 
valde  amcenum,  ubi  ostendit  nobis  in  medio  fontem 
aquas  optimoe  satis  et  purse,  qui  a  semel  integrum 
fluvium  dimittebat.  Habebat  autem  ante  se  ipse 
fons  lacum,  ubi  parebat  fuisse  operatum  sanctum 
Johannem  baptistam.  Tunc  dixit  nobis  ipse  sanctus 
presbyter :  In  hodie  hie  hortus  aliter  non  appella- 
tur grseco  sermone  nisi  cepos  tu  agiu  Iohanni,  id 
est  quod  vos  dicitis  latine  "hortus  sancti  Jo- 
hannis " '  (for  further  particulars,  see  again  the 
text).  Going  on  for  some  time  '  per  vallem  Jor- 
danis super  ripam  fluminis  ipsius,'  the  traveller 
sees  after  a  little  the  town  of  the  holy  prophet 
Elia,  '  id  est  Thesbe,'  where  his  cave  is,  and  also 
'  memoria  sancti  Gethse,'  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Books  of  the  Judges  (this  is,  of  course,  Jephthah,' 
and  not  Gad,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mommert). 

This  localization  of  the  two  places  agrees  exactly 
with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  that  ^Enon  was  8 
miles  south  from  Scythopolis  (see  vol.  i.  p.  35,  and 
supply  from  the  Berlin  ed.  p.  152,  the  reference  to 
Procopius,  who  helps  to  fill  up  the  lacuna  in  the 
Greek  text  with  ZaXov/xias,  just  as  Jerome  reads). 
But  instead  of  seeking  the  place  west  of  the 
Jordan  at  Sheikh  Salim,  Mommert  now  seeks 
^Enon  east  of  it  at  'A in  Djirm  ('well  of  the 
leprosy'),  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  'Scharabil,'  as  he 
spells  it,  or  '  Scharhabit '  as  it  is  spelt  on  the  map 


of  Fischer-Guthe,  opposite  to  Tell  Bidhgah,  with 
which  it  has  been  identified  hitherto. 

We  thus  get  the  following  identifications :  (1) 
Tell  Bidhgah,  (2)  Sharabil,  (3)  Salim,  east  of 
Nablus,  (4)  Wady  Sideim  near  Anata,  (5)  ' Ain 
Karim,  (6)  Shilhim  in  the  Negeb.  A  definite  result 
has  not  been  reached  as  yet ;  the  identity  of  iEnon 
and  Bethany  (Jn  l28  RV)  is  not  improbable. 

Eb.  Nestle. 

SALMON.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt 
l4f-,  Lk  332  [RVm  Said]). 

SALOME  (Gr.  2aXiV7,  possibly  shortened  from 
Heb.  ^K'niW  ShelSmi'el,  or  the  name  =  DiS?  Shalom 
with  Gr.  termination). — 1.  The  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias,  mentioned  (although  not  by  name)  in  Mt 
146-11,  Mk  622"28.  See  Herod  in  vol.  i.  p.  722a,  and 
Herodias. 

2.  The  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  wife  of 
Zebedee  (Mk  1540  161 ;  cf.  Jn  1925,  Mt  2020  275S).  In 
St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  ambitious  request  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  she  is  represented  as  coming 
with  her  sons  and  prostrating  herself  before  Jesus. 
St.  Mark  does  not  mention  her  in  this  connexion. 
She  was  one  of  the  women  who  followed  our  Lord 
and  ministered  to  Him  (tjko\oij6ovv  ai5r<J5  /cai  Si-qubvovv 
clvt$,  Mk  1541),  and  was  present  at  the  Crucifixion. 
Along  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  the  Little,  she  came  after  the  Sabbath 
was  over,  bringing  fragrant  oils  (dpuifiara,  (ivpa  [Lk 
2353])  with  which  to  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus.  In 
the  narrative  of  St.  John  there  are  mentioned  as 
present  at  the  Crucifixion  (standing  '  by  the  cross ') 
'  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  of  Clopas 
and  Mary  Magdalene.'  It  has  been  argued  by 
some  that  three  women  only  are  here  mentioned, 
and  that  the  words  '  Mary  of  Clopas  '  are  explana- 
tory of  'his  mother's  sister.'  Most  of  the  more 
recent  commentators,  however,  notably  Westcott 
('St.  John'  in  Speaker's  NT  Commentary,  p.  275), 
hold  that  four  women  are  meant,  and  that  'his 
mother's  sister '  is  Salome.  The  following  con- 
siderations seem  fairly  conclusive  in  favour  of  this 
latter  view  :  (1)  it  is  most  unlikely  that  two  sisters 
in  a  private  family  should  bear  the  same  name ; 
(2)  the  parallelism  ('his  mother  and  his  mother's 
sister;  Mary  of  Clopas  and  Mary  Magdalene')  is 
characteristic  of  St.  John  ;  (3)  '  the  circuitous  man- 
ner of  describing  his  own  mother  is  in  character 
with  St.  John's  manner  of  describing  himself 
(W.  L.  Bevan  in  Smith's  DB,  art.  '  Salome ') ;  (4) 
the  Peshitta  inserts  '  and '  before  Mary  of  Clopas  ; 
(5)  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
the  Little  (who  is  certainly  the  same  as  Mary  of 
Clopas),  and  Salome  are  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  as  present.  The  supposition  that 
Salome  = '  his  mother's  sister'  harmonizes  St.  John's 
account  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.* 
See  also  artt.  Clopas,  Mary. 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  article, 
see  Wieseler,  SK ,  1840,  p.  648  ff. ;  art.  '  Salome  '  in  Hastings' 
DB  (cf.  art.  '  Herod,'  ib.),  in  Encyc.  Bibl.,  and  in  Herzog's 
PRE ;  Commentaries  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (Eng.  tr.  1880),  Alford, 
and  Luthardt  (on  St.  John's  Gospel,  iii.,  Eng.  tr.  1880,  where, 
against  his  former  view,  he  identifies  Salome  with  '  his  mother's 
sister').  H.  W    FULFORD. 

SALT  (aXaj). — Salt  has  been  used  from  very  early 
times  to  season  and  preserve  food.  In  Palestine 
there  was  always  a  plentiful  supply.  The  chief 
sources  were  (and  are)  the  great  rock-salt  cliffs 
known  as  the  Khasm  Usdum  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  marshes  and  pools  around  its 
shores.  The  cliffs  are  from  30  to  60  feet  high,  and 
stretch  from  6  to  7  miles  along  the  coast.     In  the 

*  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  lxxviii.  8)  says  that  Salome  was  a  daughter 
of  Joseph,  and  Nicephorus  Callistus  (HE  ii.  3)  makes  her  Joseph's 
wife.  These  traditions,  at  any  rate,  indicate  a  belief  in  some  con- 
nexion between  Salome  and  the  house  of  Joseph. 
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Bible  this  sea  is  sometimes  called  the  '  salt  sea ' 
(Gn  U3,  Dt  317).  Three  lbs.  of  its  water  are  said 
to  yield  1  lb.  of  solid  salts. 

In  addition  to  its  common  use  as  a  condiment  or 
preservative  of  food,  salt  from  early  times  had 
religious  and  social  significance.  As  a  fitting 
emblem  of  incorruptness,  it  was  habitually  ottered 
along  with  the  sacrifices  (cf.  Lv  213).  The  pre- 
servative qualities  of  salt  probably  led  to  its  being 
regarded  as  an  essential  element  in  the  making  of 
any  enduring  covenant  (cf.  Lv  213,  Nu  1819,  2  Ch 
135).  As  a  sacrificial  meal  was  usually  celebrated 
in  connexion  with  the  making  of  a  covenant,  the 
salt  of  the  meal  naturally  became  the  salt  of  the 
covenant.  Among  Eastern  peoples,  '  to  eat  of  his 
salt'  is  a  sign  of  enduring  friendship  and  peace. 
The  Arabs  use  the  phrase  '  there  is  salt  between  us ' 
as  expressing  the  fact  that  a  bond  of  loyalty  is  in 
existence  (cf.  Ezr  414). 

In  the  Gospels,  salt  is  used  for  the  most  part 
metaphorically  :  (1)  As  an  emblem  of  preservation 
from  corruption,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ' 
(Mt  5'3).  The  new  spiritual  life  of  the  disciples 
was  to  purify  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  world. 
Jesus  solemnly  warns  them  against  the  danger  of 
losing  the  power  which  would  enable  them  to  fulfil 
this  function,  '  for  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour 
('become  saltless,'  Mk  950),  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted  ? '  (Mt  513 1|  Lk  1434).  (2)  There  is  also  a  sug- 
gestion of  its  significance  as  a  symbol  of  concord  in 
the  counsel,  '  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  be  at 
peace  one  with  another  '  (Mk  950) ;  for  it  is  given  in 
connexion  with  disputes  or  discussions  as  to  which 
of  the  disciples  should  be  the  greatest  (Mk  933"37). 
These  disputings  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  influences  which  render  the  salt  saltless  [avaXov). 
(3)  As  a  symbol  of  incorruption  in  connexion  with 
sacrifice.  In  Mk  949  the  words  TrcLcra  Bvaia  a\l 
aXiadrjo-eTai  are  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  WH,  and 
Nestle,  following  MSS  NBLA.  The  words  in  the 
text  thus  adjusted  (7ras  yap  irvpl  a\i<r8-rj<reTai)  have 
been  translated  '  for  every  one  shall  be  salted  for 
the  fire'  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  ii.  121),  and  '  for  every  one  shall  be  salted 
with  fire  '  (RV).  The  latter  is  almost  certainly  the 
right  translation,  since  '  with  fire'  (irvpi)  takes  the 
place  of  '  with  salt '  (a\i),  as  indicating  the  new 
spiritual  element  which  was  to  be  present  in  the 
sacrificial  life  of  the  disciples.  In  the  old  economy 
every  sacrifice  was  to  be  salted  with  salt,  and 
would  not  be  accepted  without  it ;  so  in  the  new 
economy,  the  '  living  sacrifice '  of  the  Christian 
disciple  will  not  be  rightly  prepared  without  the 
'fire'  which  alone  makes  it  acceptable.  As  the 
old  sacrifices  were  prepared  with  salt,  so  the  new 
sacrifices  must  be  prepared  with  fire.  The  fire  is 
most  probably  to  be  interpreted  as  the  fire  of 
judgment,  as  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding 
('  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  their  fire  is  not 
quenched,'  Mk  948).  There  is  a  twofold  judgment 
by  fire.  It  may  be  Divine  and  penal  (Mk  948),  or 
personal  and  corrective  (cf .  '  If  Ave  would  judge 
ourselves  we  should  not  be  judged,'  1  Co  ll31). 
The  previous  context  interprets  the  personal,  salu- 
tary judgment  by  fire,  by  which  the  life  is  to  be 
prepared  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice  :  '  If  thy  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off" ;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into 
hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  '  (cf. 
Mk  943-4?).  Swete  (St.  Mark,  ad  loc.)  interprets 
the  fire  of  the  Christian  life  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
fire  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  is  not  found  in  Mark. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  no  self-judgment 
will  be  complete,  or  sufficient,  unless  it  is  carried 
through  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Literature.— W.  R.  Smith,  art.  'Salt,'  Encyc.  Britfi;  E. 
Hull  art.  '  Salt,'  Hastings'  DB ;  Bevschlag,  NT  Theol.  i.  180 : 
Wendt,   Teaching  of  Jems,  ii.  62  ft. ;  Bruce,  Training  of  the 


Twelve,  p.  215,  notes  ;  Kelman,  Expos.  Times,  xii.  [1900]  p.  Ill ; 
Shalders,  Expositor,  1st  ser.  xi.  [1880]  p.  79  ff. 

John  Reid. 
SALUTATION.— See  Greetings. 

SALYATION.— The  Gospel  usage  of  this  word  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  OT. 

The  corresponding  Heb.  words  are  derivatives  of  JJB"  and 
hx).  Of  the  former,  the  Niphal  and  Hiphil  are  found  in  the 
verb  ;  of  noun  forms  j;g>.;  or  J!g>;,  ryw:,  ■tJ^B'n,  nij^'lD  and 
some  proper  names,  of  which  the  most  important  is  SWiri' 
'  Jehovah  is  salvation.'  The  root  7XZ  occurs  in  the  Niphal  and 
Hiphil  of  the  verb ;  its  only  noun-derivative  is  the  «t«| 
\iyojj.itoM,  njjin,  Est  414.  The  fundamental  meaning  of  J?E>' 
appears  to  be  'enlargement,'  whence  the  notion  of  'deliver- 
ance' naturally  springs,  the  same  association  of  ideas  being 
observed  in  the  use  of  '  compression,'  '  confinement '  as  figures 
for  '  distress.'  So  far  as  the  verbal  forms  of  both  roots  are  con- 
cerned, the  idea  of '  saving'  is  entirely  negative,  that  of  deliver- 
ance from  some  evil,  no  reflexion  being  passed  upon  favourable, 
positive  consequences.  A  negative  sense  is  very  clear  in  such 
passages  as  Ps  289  6935,  where  the  positive  results  of  the  saving 
act  are  named  as  something  additional.  From  other  words 
denoting  deliverance  '  to  save '  is  distinguished  by  the  constant 
presence  of  two  elements,  that  of  a  delivering  agent,  and  that 
of  an  active  interposition  on  his  part  for  the  removal  of  actual 
evil  or  peril.  For  mere  '  preservation '  or  mere  'escape'  other 
words  are  used  :  '  healing '  also  is  expressed  by  different  terms ; 
cf.  Gn  457  4725,  Ex  1",  Jer  486,  Ezk  318,  Ps  6»  413,  j0b  26.  The 
evil  from  which  salvation  takes  place  varies  ;  in  most  cases  it  is 
the  oppression  of  Israel  by  its  enemies ;  sometimes,  though  not 
frequentlj',  it  appears  in  the  acute  form  of  individual  or 
national  death  (Ps  6819-20).  While  the  noun-forms  frequently 
have  the  same  negative  meaning  as  the  verb,  they  pass  over 
more  readily  into  the  positive  sense,  so  that  the  act  of  deliver- 
ance becomes  the  point  of  departure  for  the  bestowal  of  favour, 
blessing,  and  prosperity.  Thus  nj;w?  and  .1JJWPI  come  to  mean 
'victory'  (1  S  14«  2S  192,  2K  51,  Is  6018).  'Salvation'  be- 
comes synonymous  with  other  positive  terms  like  '  righteous- 
ness,' '  blessing,'  '  light '  (Is  458  4613  496  6110  621,  ps  245  1064). 
In  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalter  it  obtains  an  eschatological 
(Messianic)  sense,  and  stands  as  one  of  the  terms  for  the  great 
final  deliverance  and  the  final  blessedness  to  follow  (Is  122f- 
4517. 22  498  516.  8  527  561,  jer  236  3316,  Mic  77,  Hab  38- 18,  Ps  147 
35-1  7412  85»  982. 3  10927.  32  ngi5.  21).  The  religious  importance 
of  the  conception  in  the  OT  springs  not  so  much  from  the 
nature  of  the  evil  removed,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  blessed- 
ness bestowed,  as  rather  from  the  fact  that  salvation,  of  what- 
ever nature,  is  a  work  of  Jehovah  for  His  people,  a  Divine 
prerogative ;  hence  the  frequently  recurring  statements  that 
salvation  belongs  to  Jehovah,  is  of  Jehovah,  that  Jehovah  is 
salvation,  the  Saviour  of  Israel  (1  S  1439,  2  S  223,  2  Ch  20",  Is 
122. 3  3322,  ps  38  622  H814.  21).  in  so  far  as  salvation  is  valued 
not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  benefits  for  man,  but  as 
a  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  idea  becomes  spiritualized  in 
principle.  Besides,  in  so  far  as  all  national  developments  in 
the  history  of  Israel  have  a  religious  and  moral  background,  it 
is  felt  that  every  act  of  salvation  must  have  for  its  antecedent 
a  change  i  11  the  people's  spiritual  condition  (Is  3322- 24).  In  a  few 
passages  the  conception  is  directly  transferred  from  the  national- 
political  to  the  purely  religious  sphere,  sin  being  named  as  the 
evil  from  which  Israel  or  the  individual  is  saved  (Ezk  3629,  Ps 
5114). 

The  LXX  renders  the  Heb.  verbs  by  e-w\u<t,  the  nouns  by 
tru?Y,piK  and  <ruT',pn>v.  These  words,  however,  are  likewise  used 
to  render  Heb.  terms  of  a  different  shade  of  meaning,  and  thus 
to  a  large  extent  the  nice  distinction  of  the  original  between 
'  salvation '  specifically  so-called  and  such  more  general  terms  is 
obscured.  Thus  o-i&iv  stands  for  U^D  Niphal,  Piel,  and  Hiphil, 
frequently  in  the  Passive  for  mere  '  escape,'  also  for  forms  of 
bSb  and  rvn.  On  the  other  hand,  «■»£»»  never  bears  in  the 
LXX  the  specific  sense  of  '  healing '  (Jer  1714). 

In  the  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepigraphical  writings  the  usage 
does  not  vary  "much  from  that  of  the  OT ;  cf.  Sir  5112  (A 
U™\t;«.s),  Wis  167,  Jth  9",  En  487  (0f  'the  Son  of  Man' ;  'in  his 
name  are  they  being  saved,  and  he  is  the  God  of  their  life ')  50» 
(eschatological  -  negative,   mere  salvation  without   glory)  638, 

4  Ezr  625  7131  98  1234  1326  456  (the  righteous  shall  be  satisfied  with 
salvation  in  connexion  with  the  Messiah),  Ps-Sol  62  108  126  18°, 
Bar  422-  24.  29,  Test.  Jud.  22,  Test.  Dan  5,  Test.  Napht.  8,  Jub  2329, 
1  Mac  430  99,  4  Mac  117  153  ('  piety  which  saves  unto  eternal 
life  ')  1527.  In  most  of  these  passages  the  conception  is  eschato- 
logical-positive,  and  in  many  of  them  it  has  reference  to  the 
issue  of  the  Last  Judgment," wherein  lies  a  transition  from  the 
OT  to  the  NT  usage.  There  is  also  an  advance  in  this,  that  in  a 
couple  of  instances  the  act  of  salvation  is  connected  with  the 
Messiah. 

In  the  Gospels  o-difav  occurs  54  times  (not  count- 
ing Lk  1733,  where  fuoyovr/o-et  is  better  attested 
than  o-we-ei  of  the  TR,  nor  Mt  18",  a  verse  omitted 
by  the  best  authorities).     The  noun  o-wrripla  occurs 

5  times  (not  counting  aidivios  o-oirijpla  in  the  rejected 
shorter  conclusion  of  Mk.)— Lk  l69-  "•  77  199,  Jn  4M. 
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rd  ffUT-fipiov  is  found  twice — Lk  230  36.  Of  the  in- 
stances of  this  use  of  the  verb  14  relate  to  the  de- 
liverance from  disease  or  demoniacal  possession — 
Mt  921. 22  as)  Mk  523- 28- 34  666  1052,  Lk  836- 48- 50  1719 
1842,  Jn  ll12 ;  in  20  instances  the  reference  is  to  the 
rescue  of  physical  life  from  some  impending  peril 
or  instant  death— Mt  8-5  1430  1625  2740-  4-  bis-  4<J,  Mk 
34  835  15so.  si  6iS)  Lk  69  924-  M  2335"<s-  37-  39,  Jn  1227  ;  in 
the  remainder  of  cases,  20  times,  the  reference  is 
to  religious  salvation  technically  so  called — Mt  l21 
1022  1925  2413-  22,  Mk  835 1026  1313- 20  1616,  Lk  750  812  924 
1323  18-6  1910,  Jn  317  534  109  1247.  The  noun  aurripia 
is  used  twice  in  the  OT  sense  of  deliverance  from 
the  enemies  of  Israel — Lk  l69-  71 ;  and  3  times  in 
the  more  specifically  religious  sense — Lk  l77  199, 
Jn  4s2.  t6  (ruT-qpiov  in  Lk  230  has  the  same  dis- 
tinctly religious  associations  ;  in  36  it  stands  in  a 
quotation  from  Is  405,  where  the  meaning  is 
eschatological  from  the  OT  point  of  view. 

1.  First  we  examine  the  passages  relating  to 
the  deliverance  from  diseases  or  demoniacal  posses- 
sion. The  question  is  whether  the  import  of 
r&fav  here  is  exhausted  by  the  notion  of  '  healing.' 
The  Greek  word  has  this  meaning,  being  con- 
nected with  <nis  (<raos),  '  whole,'  '  sound,'  therefore 
<r(bfeiv=  '  to  render  whole,  sound.'  The  AV  accord- 
ingly renders  in  most  of  these  cases  '  to  make 
whole'  or  'be  whole,'  in  two  'to  heal'  (Mk  523, 
Lk  83S),  in  one  '  to  do  well '  (Jn  ll12),  and  only  once 
'to  save'  (Lk  184-').  In  one  instance  it  offers  'to 
save  '*as  a  marginal  reading  for  '  to  make  whole  ' 
(Mk  1052).  KV  everywhere  follows  the  render- 
ing of  AV  except  that  it  makes  the  two  passages 
where  the  latter  has  '  to  heal '  and  the  one  passage 
where  it  has  '  to  save '  uniform  with  the  others ; 
further,  that  it  renders  in  Jn  ll12  '  to  recover,'  and 
that  it  offers  in  all  passages  except  Mk  65G  the 
marginal  alternative  'to  save.'  It  should  be 
noticed  that  on  other  occasions  the  Evangelists 
use,  and  make  Jesus  use,  different  words,  whose 
import  is  restricted  to  '  healing '  in  the  medical 
sense,  and  that  not  only  where  the  object  is  some 
disease  or  disability,  but  also  with  a  personal 
object ;  SO  depaire^eiv  (Mt  423-  24  87-  16  935  101-  8  1210-  15 


1414  1530  1716-18  192  2114,  Mk  l34  32- 10- 15  65- 
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423.  40    gl5  67.  18    721  g2.  43  9..  8  1Q9     1314    143(   Jn    5IO)    and 

laadai  (Lk  619  92-  »■ 42  14"  2251,  Jn  447).  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  of  course,  whether  the  element  of 
'  healing  '  as  a  connotated  idea  should  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  au&iv.  Not  only  would  this  have 
been  impossible  to  a  Greek  speaker  or  writer  in 
cases  where  the  saving  act  as  a  matter  of  fact  con- 
sisted in  or  involved  healing,  but  it  is  also  ex- 
cluded by  the  observation  that  Jesus  more  than 
once  referred  to  His  saving  work  as  the  work  of  a 
physician,  and  in  the  instruction  to  His  disciples 
spoke  also  of  it  as  '  healing '  (Mt  912  101-  8  1315,  Mk 
2'7,  Lk  418  531  91-  "-  109).  The  only  point  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Evangelists  are  aware  of  a  difference 
between  statements  where  '  healing  '  is  designated 
as  such,  and  other  statements  where  '  healing '  is 
implied,  but  where  for  a  certain  purpose  it  is  char- 
acterized as  'saving.' 

The  data  above  cited  show  that  this  last  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Aramaic  lies  behind  the  Greek 
form  of  the  words  of  Jesus  or  the  Evangelists, 
we  shall  also  have  to  assume  a  clearly  marked 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  cases.  The 
additional  element  which  the  use  of  <rufav  intro- 
duces into  the  situation  is  that  of  deliverance 
from  the  sphere  or  power  of  death.  In  Mk  34, 
Lk  69,  while  speaking  of  His  healing  work,  our 
Lord  contrasts  o-iifeic  with  airoKTeiveiv,  which  im- 
plies that  He  regarded  it  as  the  opposite  of  '  kill- 
ing,' i.e.  as  rescuing  from  death  and  restoring  to 
life.  According  to  Mk  523,  the  purpose  of  '  being 
saved 'is  'to  live.'     In  Lk  73  Siaawtetv,  the  use  of 


the  preposition  marks  the  process  as  a  transition 
from  death  to  life.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
instances  the  disease  or  infirmity  from  which 
Jesus  saves  is  not  fatal  in  itself,  e.g.  the  withered 
hand  (Mk  34),  the  issue  of  blood  (5-8),  certainly 
some  of  the  diseases  of  656,  blindness  (1052).  Still 
even  here  the  act  of  saving  is  viewed  not  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  but  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  according  to  which  all  disease  and  in- 
firmity lie  on  the  side  of  death,  so  that  it  belongs 
to  the  function  of  one  who  delivers  from  death  to 
work  deliverance  from  these  consequences  of  sin 
and  precursors  of  death  likewise. 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  general  inter- 
pretation Jesus  puts  upon  His  healing  miracles  as 
prophecies  and  pledges  of  the  approaching  Kingdom, 
in  which  all  sin  and  death  shall  be  done  away  with. 
With  regard  to  the  casting  out  of  demons,  the 
correctness  of  this  view  is  vouched  for  by  the  ex- 
plicit statement  (Mt  1228  =  Lk  ll20).  But  it  applies 
equally  well  to  the  other  miracles  of  healing. 
Jesus  did  not  look  upon  these  as  works  of  phil- 
anthropy merely,  or  as  signs  authenticating  His 
mission  primarily.  While  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended — and 
this  is  brought  out  prominently  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel — in  the  Synoptics,  where  Jesus'  teaching 
is  centred  in  the  Kingdom-idea,  the  miracles  are 
before  all  else  signs  of  the  actual  approach  of  the 
Kingdom, — proofs  that  the  saving  power  of  God, 
which  calls  the  Kingdom  into  being,  is  already  in 
motion,  and  therefore  so  many  instances  of  <rw{eii>. 
Jesus'  saving  power  is  simply  the  Kingdom-power 
applied  to  the  individual  under  the  influence  of  sin 
and  death.  Thus  only  can  we  naturally  explain 
the  fact  that,  where  '  salvation '  has  a  direct 
religious  reference,  both  in  our  Lord's  own  and  in 
the  later  Apostolic  teaching,  the  close  connexion 
between  it  and  the  ideas  of  death  and  life  is 
unmistakable.  If  this  religious  usage  is  at  all 
dependent  on  the  physical  aspect  of  our  Lord's 
saving  activity,  it  can  lie  only  through  the  common 
element  of  victory  over  sin  and  death.  Jesus 
Himself  has  sufficiently  indicated  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  botli  in  the  Synoptical  sayings 
and  in  the  Johannine  discourses.  In  the  former 
the  physical  evils,  which  the  saving  Kingdom- 
power  removes,  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  back- 
ground. Hence  Jesus  makes  such  physical  salva- 
tion the  occasion  for  suggesting  and  working  the 
profounder  change  by  which  the  bonds  of  sin  are 
loosed,  and  the  rule  of  God  set  up  in  the  inner  life 
of  man.  The  external  and  the  internal  are  sig- 
nificantly placed  side  by  side  as  co-ordinated  halves 
of  an  identical  work  (Mk  29).  And  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  are  explicitly  told  that  the  physical  acts 
are  intended  to  point  to  corresponding  spiritual 
transactions  ;  the  healing  of  the  blind,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  are  symbolic  of  Jesus'  saving  work  in 
the  spiritual  sphere  (514- 19"29  93- 39  122s-  -6).  On  three 
occasions  our  Lord  has  brought  out  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  physical  salvation  by  calling 
special  attention  to  its  dependence  on  the  exercise 
of  faith :  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
(Mk  534=Mt  922  =  Lk  848),  the  blind  man  near 
Jericho  (Mk  1052=Lk  1842),  one  of  the  lepers 
(Lk  1719).  The  words  '  thy  faith  has  saved  thee ' 
are  on  these  occasions  the  same  as  were  used  in 
such  a  case  of  purely  spiritual  salvation  as  is 
recorded  Lk  750.  They  were  intended  as  a  sug- 
gestion that  faith,  which  had  yielded  such  results 
in  the  physical  sphere,  could  be  made  equally 
fruitful  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  salvation.  Thus 
the  external  and  internal  are  linked  together  by 
the  common  factor  of  faith. 

That  <rwfeic  has  to  do  with  the  contrast  of  life 
and  death  becomes  plain  also  from  those  instances 
of  its  natural  use  where  deliverance    from    evil 
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other  than  disease  or  demon-possession  is  referred 
to,  for  here  everywhere  the  evil  is  that  of  physical 
death  (Mt  825  1430  1625  2740-  "2- 49,  Mk  835  1530-31, 
Lk  924- 56  23b5-  37- 39,  Jn  1227). 

2.  In  connexion  with  the  directly  religious  use 
in  the  Gospels  several  questions  emerge.  (1)  Is 
the  saving  act,  when  belonging  to  the  spiritual 
sphere,  still  viewed  as  a  translation  from  death 
into  life,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  death  and 
life  as  related  to  salvation  in  this  sphere  ?  (2)  Is 
the  deliverance  conceived  eschatologically,  as 
something  to  be  experienced  in  the  Last  Day,  or 
is  it  treated  as  an  experience  already  attainable 
in  this  present  life  ?  (3)  Is  the  conception  negative 
or  positive,  or  both  negative  and  positive,  i.e.  does 
it  express  merely  the  removal  of  spiritual  evil,  or 
also  the  bestowal  of  positive  spiritual  blessings, 
especially  the  gift  of  life  in  a  positive,  pregnant 
sense  ? 

(1)  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
spiritual  salvation  still  revolves  around  the  con- 
trast between  life  and  death,  and  that  in  a  twofold 
sense.  Both  as  subjective  and  as  objective  states, 
death  and  life  come  under  consideration  here.  In 
other  words  :  Jesus  saves  from  spiritual  death  as  a 
condition  of  the  soul,  and  He  saves  from  eternal 
death  as  a  punishment  awaiting  the  sinner.  As 
the  object  of  His  saving  activity,  our  Lord  names 
rd  d7roXwX6s  '  that  which  has  become  lost  and  now 
is  lost '  (Mt  106  1524  1812"14,  Lk  154-  6-  8-  24  1910).  From 
the  figures  used  it  appears  that  the  Gr.  airtiKkvo-dtu 
has  in  this  connexion  the  sense  '  miss,'  '  be  missing,' 
not  primarily  the  sense  '  destroy,'  '  be  destroyed.' 
The  'lost'  are  like  sheep  gone  astray  upon  the 
mountains,  like  the  coin  slipped  out  of  the  hand 
of  its  owner,  like  the  prodigal  who  has  left  the 
father's  home.  A  lost  condition  means  estrange- 
ment from  God,  a  missing  of  all  the  religious  and 
moral  relations  man  is  designed  to  sustain  towards 
his  Maker.  But  this  lost  condition  is  further 
identified  by  Jesus  with  spiritual  death,  for  of  the 
prodigal  the  father  declares  :  '  This  thy  brother 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  and  was  lost  and  is 
found '  (Lk  15'24-  32).  Elsewhere  also  the  state  of 
sin  is  described  as  a  state  of  death  (Mt  822, 
Lk  2038).  Salvation  of  '  the  lost,'  therefore,  is 
salvation  from  spiritual  death.  As  such  it  includes 
both  forgiveness  of  sin  and  moral-religious  renewal. 
To  the  woman  who  had  anointed  Him  Jesus  said  : 
'Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace,'  and  this 
obviously  repeats  in  another  form  the  preceding 
statement,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven '  (Lk  748-  50).  In 
the  case  of  Zacchseus  also  assurance  of  pardon  is 
undoubtedly  implied  when  Jesus  declares  '  salva- 
tion' to  have  come  to  his  house  (199).  Here,  how- 
ever, the  salvation  manifests  itself  also  in  the 
moral  transformation  of  the  publican,  issuing 
directly  into  repentance  and  good  works.  The 
prodigal  is  pardoned  and  restored  to  the  privileges 
of  sonship.  But  salvation  is  not  confined  to  de- 
liverance from  this  subjective  spiritual  death,  just 
as  the  conception  of  being  '  lost '  is  not  exhausted 
by  estrangement  from  God.  dirSWvcrdai  is  used  in 
a  retributive  sense  in  connexion  with  the  judgment 
of  God  to  which  the  sinner  is  subject ;  it  involves 
exposure  to  objective  death  as  a  result  of  con- 
demnation. With  reference  to  this  the  two  senses 
of  the  verb,  '  to  be  missing'  and  'to  be  destroyed,' 
are  used  side  by  side.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
man  the  judgment  may  bring  a  '  losing  '  or  a  '  find- 
ing,' '  keeping'  of  the  soul  or  life  (Mt  1039  1625,  Mk 
835,  Lk  924- 2*  1733,  Jn  122*).  From  the  point  of  view 
of  God  as  Judge  it  may  bring  -destruction.'  This 
is  the  dirtiXeia,  which  is  spoken  of  in  Mt  530  713  1028 
1814,  Lk  133-*,  Jn  315-is  639  1028  1712  189.  The  two 
aspects  of  dirbWvo-dai  —  the  subjective  spiritual 
'being  lost'  and  the  objective  retributive  'being 
lost     or  '  perishing '—are  joined  together  in   Mt 


igio-i4)  where  first  the  sinning  one  is  compared  to  a 
sheep  gone  astray  and  to  be  sought,  and  then,  to 
give  the  motive  for  this  search  after  the  subjec- 
tively lost,  Jesus  adds  :  '  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will 
of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish'  (airdXriTcu) ;  that  which  is 
already  lost  in  the  one  sense  must  be  diligently 
sought,  lest  it  should  be  lost  in  the  deeper,  abso- 
lute sense.  And  the  deliverance  from  this  final 
dirdiXeca,  as  well  as  the  deliverance  from  the  other 
lost  condition,  is  aufrvdat,  crwrripia.  Thus  in  Mk 
1616  '  to  be  saved '  is  the  opposite  of  '  to  be  con- 
demned'; in  Jn  316-17  of  'to  be  judged'  and  'to 
perish,'  in  109- 10  of  'to  be  destroyed,'  in  1247  of  'to 
be  judged.'  This  dinbXeia.,  however,  not  less  than 
the  other  '  being  lost,'  is  equivalent  to  death.  It  is 
a  losing  of  the  life  (fvXv,  Mt  1039  1625,  Mk  835,  Lk 
924.  25;  jn  1225) .  j^g  opposite  is  '  to  have  eternal 
life'  (Jn  316  1028),  or  'to  be  raised  up  at  the  last 
day'  (639).  Thus  it  appears  that  salvation  in  its 
specific  religious  sense  is  still  viewed  throughout 
as  a  deliverance  from  death  and  an  introduction 
into  the  sphere  of  life. 

(2)  The  second  question  was  whether  '  salvation  ' 
is  conceived  eschatologically  or  as  something  ex- 
perienced already  in  this  present  life.  It  has  been 
answered  in  principle  by  the  above,  for  present 
salvation  coincides  with  deliverance  from  subjec- 
tive spiritual  death  ;  eschatological  salvation  coin- 
cides with  deliverance  from  objective  death  in  the 
Judgment.  In  a  number  of  the  passages  already  con- 
sidered the  reference  to  the  present  is  very  plain.  To 
the  woman  who  anointed  Him  Jesus  addressed  the 
words,  'Thy  faith  has  saved  thee.'  Of  Zaccha?us 
He  declared  :  '  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this 
house ' ;  and  in  the  following  statement — '  The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,' — the  'saving'  must  belong  to  the  same 
time  as  the  'seeking,'  i.e.  to  the  present  time  of 
our  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  In  Jn  1247  the  saving 
of  the  world  for  which  Jesus  lias  come  is  a  present 
thing  as  distinct  from  the  judging  of  the  world  for 
which  He  has  not  come,  but  which  is  reserved  for 
the  future.  In  Mt  l21  the  sins  of  the  people  being 
the  evil  from  which  Jesus  saves,  the  salvation  is 
viewed  as  a  present  one.  In  other  passages  the 
eschatological  reference  is  equally  obvious.  '  He 
that  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved'  (Mt  1022 
2413).  Mt  162S,  Mk  835,  Lk  924  speak  of  the  finding 
or  saving  of  life  in  the  future  Judgment  as  condi- 
tioned by  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  life  here. 
This  is  clear  from  the  context  (v.38  in  Mk.,  v.27  in 
Mt,  =  v.26  in  Lk). 

The  point  of  the  saying  is  not,  as  often  interpreted,  that  for 
one  kind  of  life,  physical  life,  given  up,  another  kind  of  life, 
spiritual  life,  will  be  received  in  return  ;  in  which  case  the 
future  tenses  might  be  purely  logical,  and  no  eschatological 
reference  implied.  The  meaning  is  that  for  life,  in  its  general 
sense,  sacrificed  by  accepting  physical  death,  life  in  the  same 
general  sense  will  be  received  in  reward  through  the  escape 
from  death,  when  Jesus  comes  to  judge  and  to  render  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds.  As  Zahn  observes,  the  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  'life'  or  'soul'  is  scarcely  in  harmony 
with  the  Hebrew  point  of  view,  according  to  which  the  '  life '  or 
the  '  soul '  is  frequently  called  '  the  only  one '  (Com.  on  Matthew, 
in  loco). 

Eschatological  is  also  the  reference  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples  recorded  in  Mt  1925,  Mk  1026, 
Lk  1826  'Then  who  can  be  saved?'  The  question 
was  called  forth  by  Jesus'  declaration,  that  the 
rich  would  with  great  difficulty  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  was  in  turn  called  forth 
by  the  question  of  the  rich  young  man,  'What 
shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  Here 
'  to  be  saved  '= '  to  enter  the  Kingdom '  = '  to  inherit 
eternal  life,'  and  the  qualification  of  life  as  eternal, 
as  well  as  the  further  context, — St.  Peter's  question 
about  future  rewards,  and  our  Lord's  answer  to 
this, — prove  that  the  whole  discussion  is  eschato- 
logical in  its  scope.      Mt  2422 1|  Mk  1320  *  Except 
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these  days  had  been  shortened,  no  flesh  would  have 
been  saved,'  is  best  understood  as  follows  :  The 
temptation  in  these  last  times  will  be  so  severe, 
that,  if  their  duration  had  not  been  kept  within 
certain  limits,  all  men,  even  the  elect,  would  have 
fallen  away,  and  so  no  flesh  would  have  been  ulti- 
mately saved  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

This  interpretation  seeins  to  be  required  by  the  fact  that  the 
shortening  of  the  days  is  for  the  sake  of  the  elect.  The  mere 
preservation  of  physical  life  could  have  no  special  bearing  upon 
the  destiny  of  the  elect,  since,  even  when  killed  in  the  body, 
they  would  be  sure  to  inherit  the  Kingdom ;  the  whole  repre- 
sentation concerning  the  possibility  of  none  being  saved,  and  the 
elect  falling  away  and  the  shortening  of  the  days,  is,  of  course, 
conceived  from  the  human  point  of  view  (cf.  Zahn,  Com.  on 
Matthew,  in  loco). 

In  the  remainder  of  the  passages  there  are  no 
means  of  determining  whether  '  salvation '  be 
future  or  present.  For  Mt  18u  (TR  only)  the 
reference  to  the  present  is  supported  by  Lk  1910. 
In  Lk  812  '  that  they  may  not  believe  and  be 
saved,'  the  eschatological  sense  would  be  quite 
plausible,  but  the  other  view  is  slightly  favoured 
by  the  general  import  of  the  parables  dealing  with 
the  present  invisible  aspect  of  the  Kingdom.  In 
general,  the  representation  of  the  Kingdom  as  both 
present  and  future  creates  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  our  Lord  regarded  salvation  as 
both  a  present  and  an  eschatological  experience. 
The  form  o-w?6/j.evoi,  '  those  who  are  being  saved,'  in 
Lk  1323,  probably  reflects  the  two-sidedness  of  the 
process,  as  belonging  to  both  present  and  future, 
and  therefore  unfinished  in  this  life.  In  the  case 
of  the  Johannine  sayings  (Jn  316-17  422  534  109)  we 
shall  have  to  assume,  in  harmony  with  the  generali- 
zation of  the  conception  of  '  life,'  '  eternal  life,'  in 
the  discourses  of  this  Gospel — which  makes  out  of 
it  a  conception  indifferent  to  the  distinction  between 
present  and  future — that  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  synonymous  conception  of  salvation.  The 
future  in  109  is  purely  logical  in  its  force. 

(3)  The  third  question  concerned  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Gospels  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  context  of  the  idea  of  religious 
salvation.  The  negative  aspect — escape  from  death 
—stands  in  the  foreground  in  Mt  2422,  Mk  1320  :  if 
the  days  had  not  been  shortened,  not  even  the  elect 
would  have  escaped  the  fate  of  death  in  the  Judg- 
ment ;  similarly  in  Mt  1625,  Mk  835,  Lk  924 :  he  who 
will  sacrifice  his  life  here  shall  escape  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  Judgment.  Probably  Mt  1022  and  2413 
should  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principle :  the 
enduring  now  will  save  from  greater  calamity  in 
the  Last  Day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mt  1925,  Mk 
1026,  Lk  182B,  where  '  salvation '  is  equivalent  to 
entrance  of  the  Kingdom  and  inheriting  of  eternal 
life,  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  positive  side.  In 
the  Johannine  passages  the  positive  content  of  the 
idea  is  very  marked.  According  to  Jn  316- n, 
'to  have  eternal  life'  and  'to  be  saved'  are 
synonymous.  In  Jn  534  also  the  preceding  context 
revolves  around  the  idea  of  life  (vv.21"29),  and  in  the 
sequel  the  same  idea  is  again  brought  forward 
(v.39).  Again,  in  109- 10  'salvation'  and  'life' 
appear  in  close  conjunction  ;  1247  receives  its  inter- 
pretation from  317.  The  same  difference  as  is  ob- 
servable with  reference  to  eschatological  salvation 
may  be  observed  where  present  salvation  is  spoken 
of.  Sometimes  the  conception  is  negative  (Mt  l21, 
Lk  75t)),  sometimes  positive  as  well  as  negative  (Lk 
1910) ;  the  salvation  which  came  to  Zacchseus'  house 
certainly  included  more  than  pardon,  since  it  issued 
in  renewal  of  life.  The  facts,  therefore,  do  not 
bear  out  the  contention  of  B.  Weiss,  who  main- 
tains that  ixiifecr0£u  has  everywhere  a  purely  nega- 
tive meaning. 

In  the  saying  of  Lk  1910  Jesus  declares  '  saving ' 
to  be  the  highest  category  under  which  His  Messi- 
anic activity  is  to  be  subsumed.     He  came  to  save, 


i.e.  His  entrance  into  the  world  was  for  this  specific 
purpose  (cf.  Mk  1045).  The  connexion  between 
Him  and  salvation  consists  not  merely  in  this, 
that  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  He  proclaims  it. 
Everywhere  the  supposition  is  that  salvation  is 
in  some  way  bound  to  His  Person.  For  the  Johan- 
nine discourses  this  needs  no  proof.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  for  the  Synoptics.  Because  He  lodged 
with  Zacchajus,  salvation  entered  the  latter's  house. 
The  rich  young  man  was  not  saved,  because  he 
refused  to  follow  Jesus.  The  saving  acts  in  the 
physical  sphere  are  suspended  on  faith,  and  this 
faith  involves  trust  in  Jesus, — in  Jesus,  to  be  sure, 
as  the  instrument  of  God,  but  none  the  less  so 
that  on  Jesus'  Person  together  with  God  the  act 
of  faith  terminates.  It  is  psychologically  incon- 
ceivable that  in  those  who  were  helped  by  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  faith  should  not  have  assumed 
the  form  of  personal  trust  in  Him.  Faith  in  God 
and  faith  in  Jesus  here  inevitably  coalesce.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  storm,  Jesus  rebukes  the  disciples 
for  their  lack  of  confidence  in  His  presence  with 
them  as  a  guarantee  of  absolute  safety  (Mt  826). 
Similarly  Peter,  when  walking  upon  the  water, 
calls  upon  Jesus  to  perform  the  saving  act.  From 
the  close  connexion  in  which  these  transactions 
stand  to  the  specific  religious  salvation,  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  in  the  latter  also  Jesus  occupies 
a  necessary  place.  This  is  confirmed  by  Lk  750, 
where  the  woman's  faith,  which  is  declared  to 
have  saved  her,  consists  in  the  attitude  of  trust 
she  had  assumed  towards  Jesus  ;  the  love  shown 
the  Lord  is  here  the  result  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (v.47),  and  inasmuch  as  this  love  terminated  on 
Jesus,  the  faith  which  conditioned  the  forgiveness 
must  likewise  have  had  Him  for  its  object.  Simi- 
larly in  the  discourse  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  '  salva- 
tion '  in  the  Last  Day  is  made  dependent  on  following 
of  Jesus  and  sacrifice  of  life  for  Jesus'  sake  and  the 
gospel's  sake,  and  the  corresponding  acknowledg- 
ment by  Jesus  in  the  Judgment  (Mk  8s4- 35-38  ||  Mt. 
and  Lk. ). 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  being  frequently  asserted  of  late,  that 
in  the  gospel  preached  by  Jesus  there  is  no  place  for  His  own 
Person,  it  being  merely  a  gospel  about  God.  Though  not 
frequently  in  so  many  words,  yet  in  acts  we  find  our  Lord  seek- 
ing to  cultivate  a  relationship  of  faith  between  the  disciple  and 
Himself  and,  in  Himself,  with  God.  If  only  once  in  the  Synop- 
tics we  read  explicitly  of  faith  in  Jesus  (Mt  81°^,  and  that  in  a 
passage  where  the  authenticity  of  the  words  its  ii*i  is  doubtful, 
this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  not  more  than  once 
God  Himself  is  specified  as  the  object  of  faith  (Mk  ll22).  Jesus, 
conscious  of  being  the  Messiah,  the  Judge  at  the  Last  Day,  who 
would  finally  dispose  of  the  destiny  of  all  mankind,  could  not 
help  ascrihing  a  central  soteriological  position  to  Himself.  Such 
a  figure  as  He  was  in  His  own  view,  could  not  be  kept  outside 
of  the  saving  transaction,  which  in  a  certain  sense  forestalls  the 
Last  Judgment.  The  absence  of  more  direct  affirmations  of  this 
principle  is  simply  the  result  of  Jesus'  method  of  not  directly 
proclaiming  at  first  His  Messianic  dignity,  but  rather  allowing  it 
to  be  gradually  inferred  from  the  impression  made  by  His  Person 
and  the  witness  of  His  works.  On  the  basis  of  our  present 
Gospels,  apart  from  critical  reconstructions  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  no  other  view  is  possible  than  that  our  Lord  represented 
salvation  as  in  some  way  bound  to  and  wrapped  up  in  His 
Person.  He  did  not  represent  salvation  as  something  uncondi- 
tioned, flowing  simply  from  the  love  of  God,  which  would  over- 
leap every  necessitv  of  mediation.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  so  often  quoted  to  the  contrary,  furnishes,  when  rightly 
read,  the  clearest  demonstration  of  this,  for  it  was  spoken  to 
describe  not  God's  attitude  towards  sinners  in  the  abstract,  but 
the  historic  approach  of  God  to  lost  men  in  the  appearance  of 
His  Son  Jesus.  It  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  publicans 
and  sinners  that  drew  forth  the  parable,  and  therefore  it 
describes  God's  attitude  towards  them  as  bound  to  that  assumed 
bv  Jesus  (cf.  Ernst  Cremer,  '  Die  Gleichnisse  Lukas  15  und  das 
Kreuz '  in  Beitr.  z.  Forder.  Christl.  Theol.  1904,  Heft  4).  The 
gospel  is  not  a  mere  announcement  of  the  love  of  God  unpre- 
ceded  and  unattended  by  any  action  on  His  part ;  it  is  the  glad 
message  of  the  love  of  God  in  action,  of  what  God  does  in  Jesus 
to  give  His  love  effect  in  actual,  substantial  salvation.  The  un- 
folding of  what  the  Person  of  Jesus  as  the  bearer  and  worker  of 
salvation  contains  could  not  be  fully  given  by  our  Lord  before 
His  saving  work  had  actually  transpired,  but  had  to  be  left  to 
Apostolic  teaching. 

3.  Humanly  considered,  salvation  is  dependent 
on  faith.     This  is  not  merely  explicitly  announced 
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(Mk  1616,  Lk  812,  Jn  316- "),  it  is  likewise  pre- 
supposed or  expressed  in  connexion  with  the  heal- 
ing acts  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  the 
Synoptics  nearly  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  faith  attaches  itself  to  the  performance  of 
miracles.  This  is  because  miracles  embody  that 
saving  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  to  which  faith  is  the 
subjective  counterpart.  The  miracles,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  two  features  in  common. 
Firstly,  they  are  transactions  in  which  the  result 
depends  absolutely  on  the  forth-putting  of  the 
Divine  supernatural  powers,  where  no  human 
effort  could  possibly  contribute  anything  towards 
its  accomplishment.  And,  secondly,  the  miracles 
are  healing  miracles,  in  which  the  gracious  love  of 
God  approaches  man  for  his  salvation.  Faith  is 
the  spiritual  attitude  called  for  by  this  twofold 
element  in  God's  saving  work.  It  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  and  grace, — not,  of  course, 
in  a  purely  intellectual  way,  but  practically  so  as 
to  carry  with  it  the  movement  of  the  whole  inner 
life.  How  faith  stands  related  to  the  saving 
power  of  God  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
narrative  of  Mk  917"24.  When  the  disciples  could 
not  heal  the  child  with  the  dumb  spirit,  Jesus  ex- 
claimed, '  O  unbelieving  generation  ! '  The  father 
says,  after  describing  the  severity  of  the  case : 
'  But  if  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion 
on  us  and  help  us.'  To  this  Jesus  replies  :  '  What, 
if  thou  canst !  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth.'  Faith  is  omnipotent.  To  speak,  with 
reference  to  it,  of  an  '  if  thou  canst '  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Thus  to  faith  is  ascribed  what  can  be 
affirmed  of  God  alone.  And  elsewhere  also  this 
same  principle  is  emphasized  by  our  Lord  (Mt 
2121-22,  Mkll22-23,  Lk  17")..  The  explanation  lies 
in  this,  that  faith  is  nothing  else  than  that  act 
whereby  man  lays  hold  of,  appropriates,  the  end- 
less power  of  God.  This  line  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever, is  not  applicable  to  the  miracles  only.  The 
miracles,  as  has  been  shown,  illustrate  the  saving 
work  of  God  in  general.  All  salvation  partakes, 
humanly  speaking,  of  the  nature  of  the  impossible  : 
it  can  be  accomplished  by  God  alone  (Mt  1925-  26, 
Mk  1026- 27,  Lk  1826- 27).  All  genuine  saving  faith  is 
as  profoundly  conscious  of  its  utter  dependence  on 
God  for  deliverance  from  sin  and  death  as  the 
recipients  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  cures  were 
convinced  that  God  alone  could  heal  their  bodies 
from  disease.  Faith,  however,  is  more  than  belief, 
more  than  a  conviction  regarding  the  necessity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Divine  power.  It  also  involves 
trust,  the  reliance  upon  God's  willingness  and 
readiness  to  save.  Jesus  never  encouraged  the 
exercise  of  faith  as  a  mere  theoretical  belief  in 
supernatural  power.  The  performance  of  a  sign 
from  heaven,  such  as  men  might  have  witnessed 
without  trust  in  God  or  Himself,  He  persistently 
refused.  He  who  truly  believes,  realizes  that 
God  is  loving,  merciful,  forgiving,  glad  to  receive 
sinners.  Faith  transfers  to  God  in  the  matter 
of  salvation  what  human  parents  experience  in 
themselves  with  reference  to  their  own  children, 
the  desire  to  help  and  supply  (Mt  77"11).  This  re- 
liance of  faith  is  not  coniined  to  the  critical 
moments  of  life  ;  it  is  to  be  the  abiding,  character- 
istic disposition  of  the  disciple  with  reference  to 
his  salvation  as  a  whole.  Faith,  in  those  on  whom 
the  wonderful  cures  were  wrought,  may  have 
manifested  itself  at  first  as  a  momentary  act,  but, 
as  shown  above,  Jesus  frequently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  such  people  to  what  faith  had  done  for 
them,  thus  suggesting  that  it  was  permanently 
available  as  an  instrument  of  salvation. 

•  *•  In  ProPer  names,  the  conception  of  '  saving "  occurs  twice 
in  the  Gospels,  namely,  in  the  name  Jesus,  and  in  the  exclama- 
tion Hosanna.  A  reflexion  upon  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Joshua  is  found  also  in  Sir  461,  and  in  Philo,  who  explains  it 


by  (toityipIk  xup'mv  (de  Mut.  Nom.  21).  The  meaning  of  Mt  l21  is 
not  that  Jesus  will  bear  this  name  symbolically  in  illustration 
of  the  fact  that '  Jehovah  is  salvation,'  but  rather  that  in  Him 
Jehovah  saves,  or  even,  He  is  Jehovah  who  saves  ;  for  thus  only 
can  we  satisfactorily  explain  the  joining  together  of  the  two 
statements,  '  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,'  and  '  for  it  is  he 
that  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  It  has  been  held  that 
in  the  cry  '  Hosanna,'  raised  by  the  people  at  Jesus'  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  children  in  the  Temple  (Mt  219- 15 1|), 
the  original  idea  of  '  saving '  inherent  in  this  word  as  an  appeal 
to  God  to  bestow  salvation  (Ps  11825  'Save  now,  we  beseech 
thee,  Jehovah '),  was  no  longer  felt  by  the  Evangelists,  and  the 
word  meant  with  them  simply  a  general  shout  of  applause  to  the 
Messianic  King,  equivalent  to  '  Vivat '  or  the  German  '  Hoch.' 
Dalman  {Die  Worte  Jem,  i.  180),  who  takes  this  view,  couples 
with  it  the  inference  that  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  was 
not  a  Hebraist,  consequently  not  the  Apostle  Matthew,  because 
no  Hebraist  could  have  thus  misinterpreted  a  familiar  form. 
He  finds  the  same  misunderstanding  in  Mk.  Both  Evangelists, 
according  to  him,  make  the  people  use  the  shout  in  the  sense 
which  it  bore  to  the  early  Church,  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
meaning.  Dalman  therefore  assumes  that  what  the  people 
actually  exclaimed  was  the  simple  '  Hosanna,'  and  that  both  '  to 
the  Son  of  David '  and  '  in  the  highest '  are  unhistorical  em- 
bellishments dependent  on  the  Greek  misinterpretation  of  the 
word.  Zahn,  on  the  other  hand  (Com.  on  Matthew,  in  loco), 
takes  the  view  that  to  the  common  people  of  Jesus'  time  already 
the  old  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  form  may  have  become  obliter- 
ated, so  that  they  already  used  it  as  a  shout  of  applause  for 
Jesus,  in  which  case  the  Evangelists  would  be  accurate  in  their 
report  of  the  occurrence.  But  Zahn  does  not  explain  what 
meaning,  on  this  view,  the  people  could  have  attached  to  the 
words  e»  rol;  iiJ-.V™?,  which  in  a  shout  addressed  to  Jesus  would 
remain  meaningless.  In  view  of  this,  only  two  explanations 
seem  possible.  Either  we  may  adhere  to  the  older  opinion  that 
durxtvoc.  is  consciously  addressed  to  God,  'save  now,'  and  that 
rw  viz  Axuiii  introduces  Jesus  as  the  object  of  the  salvation 
invoked  from  God  (fi'ipn,  as  Dalman  himself  observes,  being 
sometimes  construed  with  h  of  the  object — Ps  72*  1166),  and 
that  h  re',;  i-^/Vra?  designates  heaven  as  the  place  from  which 
God  is  called  upon  to  bless  the  Son  of  David.  That  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  latter  idea  eg  Lfymm  would  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  can  hardly  be  maintained.  Or  we  may  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  hosannas,  assuming  that  the  former  is 
addressed  to  the  Son  of  David,  the  latter  to  God,  and  both  not 
as  invocations,  but  as  ascriptions  of  praise.  This  is  suggested 
by  Lk.'s  version  (1938),  which  resolves  the  w<rt*.vik  U  toU  C^/iimis 
into  the  paraphrase  lv  ovp/zvu  tlpv^r,,  zctl  Scg«  iv  C^httoi;.  This 
would  be  a  modification  of  Zahn's  view,  preferable  because  it 
does  not  leave  the  iv  C^iirroi;  unexplained. 

5.  To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  usage  of  aoi&iv  and  aun-qpia.  in  the  remainder 
of  the  NT.  '  Salvation '  in  connexion  with  heal- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  projected  into  the  specific 
religious  sphere,  reappears  in  Ac  49- 13  149.  That 
the  idea  in  the  Apostolic  teaching  largely  revolves 
around  the  contrast  between  life  and  death,  is  made 
abundantly  plain  by  the  following  passages  :    Ac 

315   530    1346.47)   Ro  116.17)    1     Co    55)  2   CO   215"  16   710,   Ph 

32°,  2  Ti  l10,  Tit  35,  He  57,  Ja  515- 20,  1  P  32°- 21. 
Where  the  saving  act  is  referred  to  a  definite  point 
of  time,  this  is  most  frequently  the  eschatological 
future  (Ro  13n,  1  Co  315  5\  Ph  l29,  1  Th  o8,  2Th  213, 
He  l14  210  928,  Ja  5-",  1  P  P- 9- 10  418).  Instances 
where  salvation  is  made  a  matter  of  the  past  or 
present  are  Eph  25-  8,  1  Ti  24,  2  Ti  l9,  Tit  35,  Ja 
l21  (?),  1  P  321,  Jude  21.  In  many  connexions,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
usage  is  eschatological  or  not  (Ro  l16  101,  2  Co  710, 
Eph  P3,  He  23,  Ja  216).  For  this  peculiar  ^deter- 
mination of  the  idea  the  following  passages  are  of 
interest :  Ac  247,  1  Co  l18  152,  2  Co  215,  in  all  of 
which  the  present  participle  aw^ofievoi.,  '  those  who 
are  being  saved,'  is  found  (cf.  with  the  past  parti- 
ciple o-ea-oKT/xevoi.,  '  those  who  have  been  and  are 
saved,'  Eph  25).  The  negative  aspect  of  the  de- 
liverance is  on  the  whole  not  more  prominent  than 
the  positive  :  Ac  240  (from  this  crooked  generation, 
i.e.  from  the  judgment  which  will  befall  it),  Ro  5a 
(from  the  eschatological  wrath  of  God),  Ja  5'-'° 
(from  death),  Jude  2"  (from  the  fire) ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ac  1346-47  (eternal  life),  2  Co  215  (unto 
life),  Ph  320  (Saviour  through  the  resurrection),  Tit 
35  (palingenesia),  He  l4  (inherit  salvation),  23  (so 
great  a  salvation),  59  (eternal  salvation),  1P14S 
(inheritance=salvation),  Rev  1210  (salvation  parallel 
with  power  and  Kingdom),  191  (salvation  parallel 
with  glory  and  power).     In  2  Ti  l10  the  negative 
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and  the  positive  side  are  named  together :  ■  our 
Saviour,  who  abolished  death,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.' 
Salvation  from  sin  specifically  appears  in  Ro  112S 
in  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  of  Is  59'-° 

6.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  o-urrvpia  in  the 
NT  relates  to  what  is  dogmatically  called  '  the 
application  of  redemption '  in  distinction  from 
'  the  impetration  of  redemption,'  or  the  objective 
work  of  Christ.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  its 
original  eschatological  significance,  for  what  takes 
place  in  the  end  lies  on  the  line  of  the  subjective 
transformation  of  the  believer. 

The  view  has  recently  been  advocated  by  Wendland  (ZNTW 
v.  [1904]  351)  that  the  original  background  of  the  conception  of 
riZ'.irHai  is  the  rule  and  influence  of  evil  spirits,  of  which  death 
and  disease  would  be  only  the  peripheral  manifestations.  The 
facts  cited  above  do  not  bear  out  this  hypothesis,  or  even 
favour  it.  In  the  Gospels  there  is  only  one  passage  which 
applies  rutiit  to  the  casting  out  of  a  demon  (Lk  8S°).  In  all 
other  cases  of  deliverance  from  demoniacal  possession  other 
expressions  are  used.  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  that 
sin  and  death  lie  at  the  centre,  demoniacal  influence  in  the 
periphery  of  the  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  creates  an 
equally  wrong  distribution  of  the  emphasis  to  conceive  of  our 
Lord's  iruZuti  as  in  its  primary  aspect  a  species  of  'healing,' 
and  of  Jesus  Himself  as  chiefly  a  spiritual  physician.  Against 
Harnack,  who  in  his  work,  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des 
Christenthums  inden  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  goes  too  far  in 
this  direction,  Wagner  (ZNTW  vi.  [1905]  234,  235)  well  observes, 
that  the  NT  writers  do  not,  like  the  later  Church  Fathers,  who 
stood  under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  view  sin  as  a 
disease  of  the  soul,  but  as  a  species  of  death,  and  that  Jesus  is 
to  them  far  more  than  a  physician,  viz.  One  who  leads  from 
death  to  life. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lex.  svv.  a-u^iit  and  trunnplx.;  the  vari- 
ous handbooks  on  OT  and  NT  Theology  ;  Klaiber,  Die  NT  Lehre 
von  der  Siinde  und  Erlosung,  1836  ;  Titius,  Die  NT  Lehre  von 
der  Seligkeit,  4  parts,  1895-1900  ;  Klopper,  Der  Brief  d.  Ap. 
Paul.  a.  d.  Philipper,  on  119.  28  (note)  and  320,  Der  Brief  a.  d. 
Epheser  on  25  and  523;  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen,  1894, 
p.  47  ff.  ;  Wobbermin,  Religionsgesch.  Studien,  105  ff. ;  Harnack, 
Reden  und  Aufsdtze,  1899,  1900,  i.  pp.  301-311 ;  Soltau,  Die 
Geburtsgesch.  Jesu  Christi,  1902 ;  Wendland,  '  2«t^^  :  Eine 
religionsgesch.  Untersuchung '  in  ZNTW  v.  [1904]  p.  335  ff.  ; 
Wagner,  '  Ueber  tru£nv  und  seine  Derivata  im  NT,'  ib.  ri.  [1905] 
p.  205  ff . ;  Jeremias,  Babylonisches  im  NT,  1905,  pp.  27-46. 

Geerhardus  Vos. 
SAMARIA,    SAMARITANS.  —  1.    Description.— 

'  Samaria,'  originally  the  name  of  the  city  built  by 
Omri  (1  K  1624),  became  in  a  very  short  time  a 
common  name  for  the  Northern  kingdom  (Am  39, 
Jer  315,  2  Ch  2513) ;  but  during  the  Greek  period  it 
became  limited  to  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  so 
in  NT  times  it  is  the  designation  of  the  district 
that  lies  between  Galilee  and  Judaea  (Jn  44).  The 
limits  and  extent  of  the  Samaritan  territory  varied 
from  time  to  time  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  1  ;  1  Mac  ll34), 
and  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  boundaries  in  Gospel  days.  These,  how- 
ever, may  be  known  generally.  We  learn  that 
Ginea— the  modern  Jenin — on  the  south  edge  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  was  its  northern  boundary 
(Ant.  xx.  vi.  1) ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  Caphar  Outheni — now  Kefr  Adan — 4  miles 
distant,  was  in  Galilee  (M.  Oittin  i.  5).  The 
southern  boundary  is  stated  as  'the  Acrabbene 
toparchy'  (BJ  in.  iii.  4),  and  a  village  named 
Anuath  or  Borkeas  was  on  the  border  (ib.).  As 
these  have  been  identified  with  the  modern  villages 
of  'Akrabe  and  Berukln,  we  conclude  that  this 
boundary  ran  westward  to  the  Shephelah  along 
v\  ady  Ish'ar.  In  that  case  it  would  then  naturally 
run  eastward  to  the  Jordan  down  Wady  Zamar. 
There  seems,  however,  good  reason  to  fix  it  farther 
north  at  this  point,  as  K!arn  Sartabeh  seems  to 
nave  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews'  (M.  Bosh.  ii.  4), 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  border  hill  accessible  alike 
to  Jews  and  Samaritans.  This  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  it  was  the  only  signalling  station  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaritan  territory  where  false 
lights  could  be  kindled  to  deceive  the  Jews  on  the 
occasion  of  the  new  moons,  and  this  the  Samaritans 
are  accused  of  having  done  (Bab.  Rnsh.  226  and 
margin).    The  eastern  boundary  was,  of  course,  the 


Jordan,  while  the  hill  slopes  towards  the  Shephelah 
constituted  the  western — the  plain  between  Caphar 
Outheni  and  Antipatris  being  regarded  as  a  heathen 
district  (Bab.  Gittin  76a).  This  gives  us  a  terri- 
tory of  about  20  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  30 
from  east  to  west. 

The  region  consists  of  scattered  mountain  groups 
and  rounded  hills  with  plains  between,  the  chief  of 
these  being  Merj  el-Manna,  to  the  east  of  Nablus, 
Merj  el-Ghuruk  or  the  plain  of  Sanur  (a  lake  in 
the  winter  and  spring),  and  the  plain  of  Dothan, 
which  last  opens  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Samaria  presents  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast 
to  Judaea  with  its  barren  hills.  Here  they  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  every 
kind,  chief  among  which  are  the  olive,  the  fig,  the 
mulberry,  the  orange,  the  apricot,  and  the  pome- 
granate. On  the  Samaritan  hills  great  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  find  pasture.  The  whole  country 
is  studded  with  villages,  and  the  fertile  plains  and 
valleys  produce  rich  crops  of  grain.  Only  to  the 
east,  extending  along  the  Jordan  boundary,  is  the 
country  rough  and  broken,  and  the  mountains, 
which  descend  precipitously  to  the  river,  naked 
and  barren  ;  and  this  they  nave  always  been  (BJ 
IV.  viii.  2).  The  rest  of  the  country  is  well  watered 
everywhere,  and  in  many  places  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  In  the  early  centuries  the  gardens  of 
Samaria  ('BD3D  niD-ns,  M.  Erakhin  iii.  2)  were 
famous,  and  to-day  the  fruit  orchards  and  beautiful 
gardens  of  Jenin  are  equally  well  known,  while  all 
must  agree  with  Thomson  (LB  ii.  110)  when  he 
says  :  '  One  may  be  excused  for  becoming  somewhat 
enthusiastic  over  this  pretty  vale  of  Nablus,  spark- 
ling with  fountains  and.  streams,  verdant  with  olive 
groves  and  fig  orchards,  interspersed  with  walnut, 
apple,  apricot,  orange,  quince,  pomegranate,  and 
other  trees  and.  shrubs.'  But,  notwithstanding  its 
superiority  in  richness  and  beauty  to  the  south 
country,  the  Jews  of  the  1st  cent,  were  very  un- 
willing to  admit  that  Samaria  wyas  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  When  they  spoke  of  it  they  reckoned 
only  the  three  lands, — Judaea,  Galilee,  and  Peraea 
(M.  Shebhiith  ix.  2), — always  omitting  Samaria,  as 
not  being  Jewish  soil.  But  even  the  district  we 
have  described  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
at  any  time  fully  occupied  by  the  people  we  call 
Samaritans.  The  name  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
religious  sect,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  Shechem 
(Ant.  XI.  viii.  6).  There,  and  in  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  they  were  numerous  and  strong, 
but  almost  everywhere  there  were  also  Grecian 
settlers,  and  with  the  city  of  Samaria  itself  the 
Samaritans  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

2.  History  of  the  Samaritans  in  their  relation- 
ship to  the  Jews. — Although  the  Samaritans  claim 
descent  from  the  patriarchs  ( Jn  412),  and  present  us 
with  an  unbroken  history,  and  although  it  is  to 
some  extent  true  that  they  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Renan,  Lang.  Semit.  p.  230), 
we  must  date  their  characteristic  existence  as  a 
people  only  from  the  time  of  their  conflicts  with 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  We  regard  the  Samaritan 
statement  (el-Tolidoth),  that  300,000  men  besides 
women  and  children  were  brought  back  from  captiv- 
ity in  the  days  of  Sanballat,  as  baseless  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  Israel  was  carried  away  captive, 
a  remnant  must  have  been  left ;  and  that  such  was 
the  case  we  have  abundant  evidence  (2  K  2317"20, 
Jer  415).  Their  appearance  as  a  community  dates 
only  from  the  time  of  their  mingling  with  the 
Assyrian  colonists  settled  in  the  land,  and  it  is 
from  the  leading  party  amongst  these  that  they 
are  frequently  designated  Cuthaeans  (2  K  1724). 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
OT  narrative  of  the  originally  mixed  origin  of  the 
Samaritans,  but  repeated  accessions  from  Judaism 
(Neh  1328- 29 ;  Ant.  XI.  viii.  2  and  6),  probably  ulti- 
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mately  outnumbering  the  original  colonists,  and 
the  manifest  reversion  to  the  pure  Semitic  type, 
induce  us  to  believe  that  the  existing  Samaritan 
race  has  but  little  connexion  with  the  old  Turanian 
colonists,  and  is  probably  now  of  almost  as  pure 
Hebrew  blood  as  the  modern  Jew. 

For  their  rejection  from  all  participation  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  the  Samaritans  never 
forgave  the  Jews  (Ezr  43- 4,  Neh  220),  and  for  their 
attempted  hindrance  of  that  work  the  Jews  bore 
the  Samaritans  no  less  a  grudge.  The  breach 
became  irrevocable  when  a  rival  priesthood  and 
temple  were  set  up  on  Gerizim.  Jewish  and 
Samaritan  tradition  agree  as  to  the  date  of  this 
event,  which  Josephus  sets  down  wrongly  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Jaddua  the 
high  priest  (B.C.  332) — one  hundred  years  too  late 
(Ant.  XI.  viii.  2) ;  but,  though  his  account  is 
clearly  mixed  with  fable,  there  may  still  be 
some  historical  basis  for  the  extra  details  he 
gives.  About  B.C.  200,  during  the  weak  rule 
of  the  high  priest  Onias  II.  (d.  B.C.  198),  the 
Samaritans,  being  then  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
are  accused  of  having  harassed  the  Jews  and 
carried  away  captives  to  serve  as  slaves  (Ant. 
XII.  iv.  1).  In  his  account  of  Maccabaean  times 
Josephus  continually  accuses  them  of  denying  all 
kinship  with  the  Jews,  when  they  see  them  in 
suffering  and  difficulties,  and  of  claiming  to  be 
Sidonians  (Ant.  XII.  v.  5) ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  good  fortune  befalls  the  Jews,  they  claim 
to  belong  to  that  race,  and  to  derive  their  descent 
from  Joseph  (ib.  IX.  xiv.  3,  xi.  viii.  6,  XII.  iv.  5). 
John  Hyrcanus  (c.  B.C.  128)  made  an  expedition 
against  Samaria  (Ant.  XIII.  x.  2).  After  repeated 
successes  against  their  ally  and  protector  Antiochus 
Cyzicenus,  he  took  Samaria,  ravaged  the  country, 
subdued  the  Cuthseans  who  dwelt  about  the  temple 
at  Gerizim,  and  destroyed  their  temple  (Ant.  XIII. 
ix.  1).  During  the  period  of  unrest  that  followed 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus  (A.D.  6),  the  Samaritans 
became  so  aggressive  that  they  came  privately  into 
Jerusalem  by  night,  and,  when  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  were  opened  just  after  midnight,  they 
entered  and  scattered  dead  men's  bodies  in  the 
cloisters  to  defile  the  Temple  (Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  1). 
Another  incident  is  later  recorded,  which  led  to 
very  serious  consequences.  A  number  of  Galilsean 
pilgrims  were  attacked,  and  many  killed,  at  Ginea 
(Jcnin),  the  first  Samaritan  village  on  the  way 
(Ant.  XX.  vi.  1-3).  This  led  to  civil  war  for  a 
time,  then  to  the  intervention  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  and  ultimately  to  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  by  Claudius  himself  (A.D.  51).  At  a 
still  later  period  we  find  the  Jews  excluding  the 
Samaritans,  as  also  Christians  and  pagans,  from 
Capernaum,  Nazareth,  and  Sepphoris  (Epiphanius, 
adv.  Hcer.  i.  11).  Nor  was  it  only  in  Palestine 
that  the  jealousies  continued  to  exist.  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  Lagi  had  taken  many  Jews  and 
Samaritans  to  Egypt  (Ant.  XI.  viii.  6),  and  there 
'in  Alexandria  we  read  of  rivalry  and  disorders 
between  them  (Ant.  XII.  i.  1),  the  disputes  being, 
as  usual,  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  Jerusalem 
and  Gerizim. 

Jewish  literature  is  full  of  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit. 
Ben  Sira  speaks  of  '  the  foolish  folk  that  dwell  at  Shechem,'  and 
characterizes  them  as  '  no  nation '  (Sir  5025-  26).  Josephus  invari- 
ably calls  them  '  Cuthseans,'  and  will  not  admit— except  some- 
tjnjes  for  a  purpose— that  they  are  of  Hebrew  blood.  The 
Rabbis,  though  hesitating  to  call  them  '  Gentiles,'  use  the  same 
name.  Regarding  their  food,  we  read:  'Let  no  man  eat  the 
bread  of  the  Cuthseans  :  for  he  that  eateth  their  bread  is  as  he 
that  eateth  swine's  flesh'  (M.  Shebhiith  viii.  10;  Bab.  Kidd. 
76a).  In  the  matter  of  gifts  and  offerings  to  the  Temple, 
including  the  half-shekel,  the  Samaritan  was  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  slaves  and  heathen  (M.  Ab.  Zar.  i.  5:  Jerus.  Ab. 
far.  l.  4)  If  a  Samaritan  were  witness  to  a  bill  of  divorce, 
r»  M.ln  i  made   the    document  invalid   (M.    Git  tin  i.    5). 

tfaDban  Gamaliel,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  liberal"  spirit  he 
always  shows  (cf.  Ac  538),  was>  however,  inclined  to  accept  such 


testimony,  and  at  a  later  period  we  occasionally  meet  with  a 
less  bitter  tone ;  for,  while  some  of  the  Rabbis,  remembering 
2  K  1725'2**,  called  them  'proselytes  of  the  lions,'  Rabbi  'Akiba 
was  ready  to  recognize  them  as  true  proselytes  (Bab.  Kidd.  756), 
while  others  said  it  was  permitted  to  have  dealings  with  one 
who  became  a  true  proselvte  (Jerus.  Shek.  i.  4).  Samaritan 
wine  was  universally  condemned,  but  'the  victuals  of  the 
Cuthseans  are  permitted  if  not  mixed  with  wine  or  vinegar' 
(Jerus.  Ab.  Zar.  v.  4);  and  the  unleavened  bread  of  the 
Cuthseans  is  permitted  (Bab.  Kidd.  76a).  Although  Samaria 
is  not  part  of  Israel,  '  the  land,  the  roads,  the  wells,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  Cuthseans  are  clean'  (Jerus.  Ab.  Zar.  v.  4). 
An  Israelite  might  circumcise  a  Cuthsean,  but  the  contrary  was 
not  permitted,  as  it  might  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  Gerizim 
(Jerus.  Jebamoth  vii.  1).  It  was  permitted  to  add  'Amen'  to 
a  blessing  asked  by  a  Cuthsean,  but  only  after  hearing  the 
whole  blessing  (M.  Ber.  viii.  8).  Meat  slaughtered  by  a  Cuthsean 
is  allowed  if  an  Israelite  is  present,  or  if  the  Samaritan 
himself  eats  from  it  (Bab.  Cholin  36).  Samaritan  literature  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  aggressive  ;  but  that  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  less  of  it,  and  the  greater  necessity  the  Samaritan  had 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Still,  in  every  proof  they  bring 
forward  in  favour  of  their  sanctuary  as  the  one  holy  place, 
there  is  implied  or  expressed  the  idea  that  the  Jew  is 
schismatical,  if  not  heretical.  They  use  the  designation 
'Israelite'  for  themselves  alone,  and  refuse  it  to  the  Jews. 
Still,  they  have  no  objection  to  be  called  '  Samaritans,'  which 
they  write  DnoiB"  or  rnin  nDW—  'Guardians  of  the  Law.'  (See 
Letter  to  Ludolf).  They  have  an  intense  dislike  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  bitterness  of  their  hate  culminates  in  their  play  upon 
its  name,  when  they  describe  the  Jews  as  obv  '"in« — 'accursed 
to  perfection'  or  'perfectly  cursed'  (el-Tolidoth).  The  more 
moderate  attitude  of  which  we  have  spoken  seems  to  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  later  than  the  days  of  the  Gospels,  and  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  Samaritans  having  made  common  cause 
with  the  Jews  against  Vespasian  (BJ  in.  vii.  32).  At  that  time 
they  shared  in  the  Dispersion,  and  their  synagogues  were  then 
to  be  found  in  Egypt  and  Rome.  At  the  present  moment  the 
relationship  between  the  two  races  is  no  closer  than  in  the 
past.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Samaritans,  fearing  the 
extinction  of  their  sect,  sought  to  arrange  for  intermarriage 
with  the  Jews,  but  this  was  refused. 

3.  Religion. — The  basis  of  the  Samaritan  religion 
is  the  Pentateuch,  as  they  read  and  understand  it ; 
and  to  this  they  have  been  as  loyal  as  the  Jews  to 
their  Law.  Since  long  before  the  Christian  era 
they  have  been  strongly  monotheistic.  Not  only 
are  they  the  enemies  of  images  and  every  visible 
representation  of  the  Deity,  but  they  have  ever  re- 
sented as  strongly  as  do  the  Jewish  Targums  every 
anthropomorphic  representation  of  God  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  they  have  made  no  concessions  to 
heathenism.  They  were,  indeed,  accused  by  the 
Rabbis  of  worshipping  a  dove  on  Gerizim  (Cholin 
6a),  and  also  of  worshipping  the  idols  Jacob  buried 
(Gn  35")  under  the  oak  of  Moreh  (Ber.  Bab.  §  81) ; 
but  these  were  malicious  falsehoods.  From  the 
Jewish  point  of  view  another  offence  against  the 
Law  was  that  they  pronounced  the  Sacred  Name — 
Jahweh — with  its  own  vowels  (Jerus.  Sanh.  x.  1  ; 
Bab.  Sanh.  90).  Theodoret  seems  to  confirm  this, 
and  tells  us  that  their  pronunciation  was  'Ia/3<? 
((3  =  v,  as  in  mod.  Greek) — a  point  of  interest  is 
that  scholars  for  grammatical  reasons  pronounce  it 
in  the  same  manner.  For  some  centuries,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  it 
Shima  ('  the  name '),  just  as  the  Jews  use  hasshem 
in  conversation  (Letter  to  Ludolf).  In  the  matter 
of  their  ritual  orthodoxy  we  have  even  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  ;  for,  when  he  tells  of  Jewish 
fugitives  accused  of  ritual  irregularities  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Samaritans,  he  adds  that  they  com- 
plained of  being  falsely  accused  (Ant.  xi.  viii.  7). 
To  this  we  may  add  the  remarkable  confession  of 
Rabban  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  who  says : 
'  Every  command  which  the  Cuthseans  keep  they 
observe  more  strictly  than  the  Israelites'  (Bab. 
Cholin  4a).  They  practise  circumcision,  and  keep 
the  Law  strictly.  They  observe  all  the  Mosaic 
feasts  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  reading  of  the 
Law,  they  go  three  times  a  year  to  Gerizim  for  the 
feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles, 
and  at  such  times  practically  the  whole  community 
lives  in  the  mountain.  Only  at  the  Passover 
season,  however,  do  they  offer  sacrifices,  and,  as 
the  arrangements  at  that  time   bring  before  us 
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much  more  vividly  the  occasion  of  the  institution 
of  that  feast  than  the  calm  order  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  it  claims  our  attention.  The  usual  order 
is  that  seven  days  before  the  Passover  the  whole 
community  camps  out  on  the  top  of  Gerizim  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  rock,  which  they 
regard  as  the  site  of  their  ancient  temple.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Nisan  the  whole  congregation 
assembles,  and  the  high  priest  reads  the  words  of 
institution  in  Ex  12'"la-  Precisely  at  sunset,  as  he 
concludes  the  sixth  verse,  a  sufficient  number  of 
lambs  for  the  community  is  slain  by  men  dressed 
in  white  clothing.  Each  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion then  marks  his  forehead  with  the  blood.  The 
wool  is  removed  by  scalding  with  boiling  water 
previously  made  ready.  The  bodies  are  now  ex- 
amined, to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  blemish, 
and  thereafter  they  are  spitted  and  roasted  in  a  pit 
arranged  as  an  oven.  An  hour  or  two  later,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  cooked,  the  Samaritans  stand- 
ing, eat  in  haste  with  their  loins  girded,  with 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and  with  staff  in  hand.  All 
that  remains,  together  with  the  right  shoulders 
and  hamstrings  previously  removed,  is  carefully 
gathered  up  and  burned  in  the  night.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day  they  all  return 
to  their  duties  in  the  town. 

In  accordance  with  the  Law,  the  levirate  marriage 
is  practised  ;  but  with  the  difference,  that  it  is  not 
the  brother,  but  the  nearest  friend  that  takes  his 
wife.  As  among  the  Sephardic  Jews  also,  a  second 
wife  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the  first  when  she 
has  had  no  children. 

Beyond  these  things  their  religious  ideas  are 
vague.  The  Pentateuch  is  their  sole  canonical 
book,  and  beyond  its  life  they  never  seem  to  have 
passed.  They  were  never  called  upon  to  go 
through  a  stirring  national  crisis,  like  the  Jews 
during  the  Maccabsean  times,  and  so  they  never 
rose  to  the  same  vigour  and  intellectual  life.  The 
written  sources  of  their  dogma  are  late,  but  from 
these  and  from  Jewish  sidelights  we  can  learn 
something.  It  is  discussed  in  the  Talmud  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Sadducees 
in  belief,  and  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  some 
ground  for  thinking  so,  for  they  are  represented  as 
saying  that  'no  resurrection  is  recorded  in  the 
Law'  (Bab.  Sarih.  906).  Still,  the  modern  Samaritan 
believes  in  a  resurrection,  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil  spirits,  in  a  judgment,  and  in 
the  creation  from  nothing.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Arabic  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
tell  us  of  Samaritan  sects  professing  the  distinctive 
beliefs  of  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  so  that 
the  opinions  of  both  parties  must  have  been  held 
by  individuals  at  an  earlier  date.  In  Jn  425  we 
find  that  the  woman  of  Samaria  looked  forward  to 
the  coming  of  a  prophet  whom  she,  like  the  Jews, 
designated  'the  Messiah.'  That  this  word  should 
have  been  used  by  her  has  been  regarded  as 
peculiar,  since  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Law,  but  in 
the  1st  cent,  we  find  Samaritans  familiar  with  and 
quoting  the  prophets  (Mid.  Debar.  §  3) ;  and, 
besides,  we  must  see  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  faith  like  theirs,  continually  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  foreign  bondage,  to  survive  without 
absorbing  many  of  the  elements  of  Jewish  eschatol- 
ogy  ;  and  of  these  the  Messianic  idea  was  the  most 
widely  spread  in  the  1st  cent.,  so  much  so  that  it 
tvas  hardly  possible  for  even  the  Samaritans  to 
escape  its  influence.  It  was  doubtless  in  connexion 
with  such  a  hope  that  the  prophet  arose,  and 
tumults  occurred  which  were  put  down  by  Pilate, 
causing  him  finally  the  loss  of  his  office  (Ant.  xviii. 
iv.  1) ;  as  it  also  led  Simon  Magus  to  give  himself 
out  as  some  great  one  (Ac  89).  When  the  Messianic 
idea  took  final  form,  they  expected  the  Messiah's 
coming  in  the  year  6000  A.m.,  but  did  not  think 


that  he  should  be  greater  than  Moses.  Whether 
he  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  does  not 
appear,  but  they  denied  the  application  of  Gn  49'° 
(where  their  reading  varies  from  the  MT)  as  proof 
that  he  should  spring  from  Judah.  From  the  Jews 
they  adopted  the  synagogue  system  ;  and,  apart 
from  the  feast  days  kept  on  Gerizim,  ali  their 
worship  is  conducted  in  Keniset  es-Sdmire,  the 
synagogue  of  the  Samaritans,  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  (Nablus).  The  high  priest,  who  is  said  to  be 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  conducts  their  services,  and, 
according  to  the  Law,  he  receives  tithes  from  his 
people. 

1.  Literature. — The  most  ancient  and  important 
document  the  Samaritans  possess  is  the  (Hebrew-) 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  and.  this  they  seem  to  have 
become  possessed  of  at  a  very  early  date — indeed, 
before  the  Babylonian  (m^n)  alphabet  had  sup- 
planted the  older  Hebrew,  for,  like  all  the  later 
books  of  this  people,  it  is  written  in  a  character 
that  is  now  peculiar  to  them,  —  the  Samaritan 
alphabet, — but  which  in  itself  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  cursive  form  of  the  old  lapidary  script 
of  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Moabite.  Another 
testimony  to  their  early  reception  of  the  Torah  is 
that  it  is  not  divided  into  pardshahs  like  the  MT, 
but,  on  a  totally  different  principle,  independent 
alike  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  Alexandrian  critics, 
into  ketzin.  These  number  in  all  962,  Genesis  con- 
taining 250,  Exodus  200,  Leviticus  134,  Numbers 
218,  and  Deuteronomy  160.  While  the  language 
of  this  recension  of  the  Pentateuch  is  Hebrew,  it 
supports  in  the  matter  of  various  readings  rather 
the  LXX  than  the  MT,  the  number  of  agreements 
being  not  less  than  2000,  while  in  the  ages  of  the 
patriarchs  it  differs  from  both  the  LXX  and  the 
MT.  But  more  to  be  considered  than  all  these 
taken  together  are  certain  variations  that  have 
had  an  important  bearing  on  their  religion.  The 
Jews  were  wont  to  accuse  the  Samaritans  of  having 
corrupted  the  Law ;  and  the  charge  was  well 
founded.  In  Dt  274  (cf.  also  v.7)  we  find  the  sub- 
stitution of  '  Gerizim '  for  '  Ebal,'  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Decalogue  in  both  Ex  2017  and  Dt  521  a  long 
passage  is  inserted — ■ 

■  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
thou  shalt  set  up  for  thyself  great  stones,  and  thou  shalt  plaster 
them  with  lime,  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the 
words  of  this  law  ;  and  it  shall  be  when  ye  pass  over  Jordan,  ye 
shall  set  up  these  stones,  which  I  command  you  this  day,  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  upon  it  sacrifices  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  thou  shalt  eat 
there,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  That  mountain  is 
beyond  Jordan  after  the  way  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanite,  who  dwelleth  in  the  West,  over  against 
Gilgal,  near  by  the  oak  of  Jloreh,  over  against  Shechem.' 

This,  according  to  the  Samaritan  division  of  the 
Decalogue,  was  reckoned  the  Tenth  Commandment, 
and,  like  the  others,  of  perpetual  obligation,  so  that 
the  Samaritans  regarded  not  only  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  but  also  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  though 
in  Ephraim,  and  the  whole  Jewish  priesthood  after 
the  settlement  of  the  land,  as  schismatical. 

Other  books  of  the  OT  they  do  not  consider 
canonical.  They  do,  indeed,  have  a  deep  venera- 
tion for  Job  and  the  Psalms,  and  they  read  Joshua 
and  Judges,  but  they  are  all  regarded  as  apocry- 
phal. 

The  synagogue  system,  which  among  the  Jews 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Targums,  was  also  the 
means  of  producing  an  Aramaic-Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch ('mots'  mnn),  which,  however,  Noldeke  dates 
at  not  earlier  than  the  4th  cent.,  though  it  may 
contain  earlier  elements  ;  and  in  favour  of  this  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  general  it  agrees  with  tA  2a/xa- 
peiriicbv  of  Origen.  It  closely  represents  the  Heb.- 
Sam.  Pentateuch,  and  in  language  it  differs  but 
little  from  the  Palestinian  Aramaic. 
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Their  later  works  consist  of  material  directly  connected  with 
their  religion  and  life  as  a  people.  They  possess  over  a  dozen 
volumes,  mostly  unpublished,  which  they  designate  Tarteel 
('chanting').  These  are  in  Hebrew  mixed  with  Aramaic,  and 
contain  the  services  for  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
they  are  probably  ancient.  Another  dozen  volumes  are  made 
up  of  commentaries  on  various  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  text ; 
and,  although  these  also  are  written  in  Hebrew,  they  are  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  an  Arabic  translation.  The  best  known 
Samaritan  commentary  is  that  of  Markah,  which  was  published 
in  Europe  by  Heidenlieim  in  1896.  The  author  probably  lived 
in  the  4th  century.  In  addition  to  these  they  possess  a  few  his- 
torical works  : — Kitab  es-Salir,  a  history  of  the  period  from 
Adam  to  Moses;  et-Tabakh,  an  account  of  judgments  which 
befell  the  Jews  ;  the  Book  of  Joshua  (in  Arabic,  but  probably  in 
parts  from  a  Heb.  original),  which  closely  follows  the  canonical 
Joshua,  but  has  many  apocryphal  additions  and  eight  conclud- 
ing chapters,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus;  Chronicle  of  Abul-Fath;  el-Tolidoth,  a  short  Hebrew 
history  from  Adam  till  the  present  high  priest,  accompanied  by 
an  Arabic  translation. 

So  far  as  MSS  are  concerned,  the  only  one  that, 
on  account  of  its  antiquity,  merits  our  considera- 
tion is  the  jealously  guarded  Pentateuch  roll  in 
Nablus.  It  is  preserved  in  a  covering  of  crimson 
satin  in  a  silver  case  engraved  with  a  plan  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  roll  itself  is  written  on  parch- 
ment much  discoloured  by  age.  The  Samaritans 
claim  that  it  was  written  by  Abishua  the  son  of 
Phineas,  thirteen  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
land ;  but  this  is  incredible,  though  they  show  an 
acrostic  made  by  the  thickening  of  certain  letters 
in  the  roll  itself  as  proof.  Socin  thinks  it  may 
belong  to  the  6th  cent.;  but  other  scholars  with 
whom  the  present  writer  has  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, would  carry  its  date  back  even  to  a  short  time 
before  the  Christian  era,  so  that  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  of  its  having  been  in  use  when  Christ 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Shechem  :  like  ordi- 
nary synagogue  rolls,  the  MS  is  written  in  columns. 
These  are  7  in.  wide,  and  contain  70  to  72  lines. 
The  writing  is  small,  and  the  letters  are  of  the 
oldest  Samaritan  type. 

Samaritan  books  are  all  un-vowelled,  and  in  their 
pronunciation  of  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  this 
people  differs  widely  from  the  Jews  and  Syrians. 
The  gutturals,  which  the  Galilaeans  confounded 
with  one  another,  are  altogether  omitted  by  the 
Samaritans.  The  vowel  system  also  at  first  sight 
seems  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Mas- 
soretic  pronunciation,  so  much  so  that  a  recent 
writer  on  the  subject  expresses  the  opinion  that. 
'  it  follows  certain  laws  of  language  as  yet  un- 
known to  us'  (Rosenberg's  Lehrbuch,  p.  11).  How- 
ever, when  we  come  to  compare  the  modern 
Samaritan  pronunciation  of  both  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  with  that  of  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians, 
we  see  that  the  former  in  nearly  every  detail  bears 
to  the  latter  the  same  relationship  as  the  vulgar 
Palestinian  Arabic  dialects  bear  to  the  older  clas- 
sical speech.  It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  absence 
of  vowels  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  sounds 
when  Arabic  supplanted  these  languages  as  the 
colloquial,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  formulated 
grammar  till  the  year  1400,  the  Samaritan  pro- 
nunciation was  allowed  to  go  through  the  same 
processes  of  decay  as  the  common  sister  Semitic 
dialects  on  the  same  soil.  A  careful  consideration 
of  these  processes  enables  us  to  produce  the 
Samaritan  as  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  Massoretic  pointing ;  while,  if  we 
read  the  Samaritan  Targum  with  the  pointing  of 
Onkelos,  we  shall  attain  to  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  speech  of  Christ  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  and  with  the  people  of  Sychar. 

5.  Relationship  of  Christ  to  the  Samaritans. — 
To  understand  even  imperfectly  the  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  this  despised 
race,  we  must  remember  that  His  ministry  occurred 
during  the  period  when  the  separation  of  Jew  and 
Samaritan  was  most  absolute,  and  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  most  intense.     Yet  they  were   invariably 


treated  with  respect  and  forbearance  by  Christ,  as 
also  by  His  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection  ;  and 
just  as  His  gentleness  won  the  affection  and  gained 
the  gratitude  of  publicans  and  sinners,  so  also  did 
His  treatment  of  the  Samaritans.  It  was  the  one 
Samaritan  and  not  the  nine  Jews  who  returned  to 
give  thanks  (Lk  1716),  and  who  was  contented  to 
wait  for  the  official  verdict,  and  the  freedom  it 
would  bring,  that  he  might  continue  in  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus  ;  and  all  that  is  related  of  the  con- 
versation at  the  well,  and  of  the  relations  with  the 
villagers  of  Sychar,  reveals  the  same  attractiveness 
and  consideration.  True  it  is  that  at  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  and  when  sending  out  the  Twelve, 
He  directed  them  not  to  enter  into  '  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans '  (Mt  106) ;  but  we  can  well  understand 
the  reason  for  that,  when  we  see  that  not  even  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Twelve  sufficiently  understood 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
a  mission  (Lk  9BJ).  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  Samaria  was  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the 
first  circuit,  beyond  Judaea  proper,  that  He  meant 
to  receive  the  gospel  message.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  too  (1025~37),  He  has  taken 
and  ennobled  that  name  which  till  His  time  was 
almost  a  synonym  for  devil  (Jn  848),  and  which 
no  self-respecting  Jew  would  pronounce — even  the 
lawyer  evading  it  (Lk  1037)  when  forced  to  confess 
that  he  '  showed  mercy  on  him.'  In  view  of  such 
feelings  between  the  two  peoples,  it  would  have 
been,  in  any  mere  man,  an  act  of  almost  unpardon- 
able rashness  to  have  depicted  to  a  Jewish  audience 
the  Samaritan  as  an  example  of  noble  generosity 
and  of  disinterested  neighbourliness  ;  and  not  only 
is  this  what  Christ  does,  but  He  goes  much  further. 
Priest  and  Levite  are  put  into  the  balance  and 
outweighed  by  this  wayfaring  stranger,  and  every 
later  point  in  the  picture  is  incalculably  in  favour 
of  the  Samaritan.  He  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Jews,  in  a  place  of  bad  repute — Tala'at  ed-dam, 
the  Ascent  of  Blood, — in  danger  from  the  Jewish 
people — robbers,  friends  of  the  man  assisted, — even 
of  insult  and  rejection  by  the  khan-keeper,  and  of 
perhaps  being  taken  and  treated  as  the  robber 
himself.  He  had  every  reason  for  excusing  him- 
self. He  and  his  provisions,  especially  the  wine, 
were  impure,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  it 
would  be  an  ungrateful  task.  What  must  we 
think  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  opposition 
to  every  racial  prejudice  and  purely  human  feeling, 
depicts  with  such  beauty  the  hated  Cuthsean,  and 
that  just  after  He  had  been  rejected  (Lk  962"M)  by 
the  Samaritans  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hearts 
of  His  disciples  were  filled  with  bitter  indignation  ? 
Controlled  by  circumstances,  or  a  product  of  the 
age  in  which  He  lived,  could  He  have  risen  to  this  ? 
See  also  Gerizim,  Jacob's  Well,  Sychar. 

Literature.  —  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  London  and  Paris 
Polyglotts  ;  Blayney,  Oxford,  1790 ;  Petermann-Vollers,  Penta- 
teuchus  Samaritanus,  Berlin,  1872-89  ;  Samaritan  Targum, 
Brull,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1873-76 ;  Nicholl's  Samaritan  Grammar, 
London,  1858  (pedantic);  Petermann,  'Lingua?  Samaritanse 
Grammatica,'  etc.,  in  Porta  Linguarum  Orientalium  series ; 
Rosenberg,  '  Lehrbuch '  in  Hartleben's  Bibliothek  der  Sprachen- 
kunde  (a  compilation,  but  good) ;  Castelli,  Lex.  Heptaglotten, 
1669  ;  Gesenius,  De  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  origine,  indole,  et 
auctoritate,  Halle,  1824  ;  Grimm,  Die  Samaritaner,  Miinchen, 
1854 ;  Mills,  Nablus  and  the  Modern  Samaritans,  1864 ;  Kohn, 
Samaritanische  Studien,  Breslau,  1868,  also  Zur  Sprache, 
Litteratur  u.  Dogma  der  Samaritaner,  Leipzig,  1876 ;  Nutt,  A 
Sketch  of  Samaritan  History,  Literature,  and  Dogma,  London, 
1874 ;  Briill,  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  der  Samaritaner,  Frankfurt, 
1876 ;  Herdenheim,  Bibliotheca  Samaritana  ;  Rappoport,  La 
Liturgie  Samaritaine,   1901 ;   Montgomery,   The  Samaritans, 

1907  Wm.  M.  Christie. 

SAMARITAN,  THE  GOOD  (Lk  1025"37).  —Jesus 
had  bidden  His  last  farewell  to  Galilee,  and  was 
travelling  to  Jerusalem  (Lk  951).  He  had  passed 
through  Samaria  and  reached  Judaea,  and  in  some 
town  on  the  route,  probably  Jericho,  He  visited 
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the  synagogue,*  as  He  was  wont  (cf.  Lk  416),  and 
discoursed  to  the  congregation.  It  was  customary 
for  the  hearers,  when  the  preacher  had  concluded, 
to  ask  him  questions,!  and  so  it  happened  on  this 
occasion.  One  of  those  whose  business  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  Law,  rose  and  asked, 
'  Teacher,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  "  eternal  life  "  ? ' 
He  was  no  anxious  inquirer.  He  thought  to  dis- 
play his  superior  knowledge,  and  humble  Jesus 
before  the  congregation ;  and  his  question  was  a 
foretaste  of  the  dialectical  warfare  which  awaited 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  reached  its  climax 
in  that  succession  of  encounters  with  the  rulers  in 
the  Temple  court  during  the  Passion  week.  Nor 
was  Jesus  deceived.  '  What  stands  written  in  the 
Law?'  He  asked,  'how  readest  thou?'  Glad  to 
display  his  theological  proficiency,  the  lawyer 
glibly  replied,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul, 
and  with  thy  whole  strength,  and  with  thy  whole 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  Jesus  ac- 
cepted the  answer  :  '  Thou  hast  answered  rightly. 
This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.'  The  lawyer  was 
an  astute  controversialist,  and  he  perceived  a  new 
opening  for  disputation.  '  Neighbour '  was  defined 
both  by  the  Law  and  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  fellow- 
Israelite,  '  a  son  of  thy  people,'  J  and  he  expected 
that  Jesus  would  give  the  word  a  larger  signifi- 
cance, thus  exposing  Himself  to  a  charge  of  heresy. 
He  clutched  at  the  opportunity.  '  And  who,'  he 
asked,  '  is  my  "  neighbour  "  ? '  Jesus  answered  with 
a  parable. 

The  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  had  a  very 
evil  reputation.  It  wound  up  barren  and  rugged 
hills,  infested  by  brigands,  who  assailed  travellers, 
robbing  and  sometimes  murdering  them  ;  and  from 
those  deeds  of  violence  it  derived  a  ghastly  name 
— the  Ascent  of  Blood. §  It  was  much  frequented. 
It  was  the  highway  between  the  capital  and  the 
prosperous  City  of  Palm-trees ;  and,  moreover, 
since  half  of  the  officiating  ■  course '  lodged  at 
Jericho,  where  provision  was  abundant,  ||  there  were 
continually  priests  and  Levites  passing  to  and  fro. 
Jesus  told  how  a  man,  travelling  down  the  Ascent 
of  Blood,  was  set  upon  by  brigands,  plundered, 
maltreated,  and  left  half-dead.  Presently  a  priest 
came  down  the  road,  and,  when  he  spied  the 
wretch,  he  'passed  by  on  the  other  side.'  Next 
came  a  Levite,  and  he  behaved  with  like  in- 
humanity. Then  came  one  riding  on  an  ass,  a 
merchant  probably,  who  often  passed  that  way  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business.  IT  Since  the  holy 
men  had  '  passed  by  on  the  other  side,'  it  would 
have  been  no  marvel  had  he  done  the  like,  especi- 
ally since  he  was  a  Samaritan,  one  of  that  hated 
race  with  which  the  Jews  had  no  dealings.  But 
he  was  moved  by  the  piteous  spectacle,  and,  dis- 
mounting, he  dressed  the  sufferer's  wounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  prescription  of  that  day,  with 
oil  and  wine  ;  **  then  he  mounted  him  on  his  beast, 
and  conveyed  him  to  an  inn  and  tended  him.  Those 
offices  of  humanity  detained  him  from  his  journey, 
and  he  rose  betimes  '  toward  the  morrow '  {4ttI  ttjv 
attpiov),  to  push  forward.  But  ere  he  set  out  he 
handed  the  host  two  denarii,  and  bade  him  see  to 

*  The  scene  was  evidently  a  synagogue,  since  His  hearers  were 
seated  (cf.  v.  25). 

t  Cf.  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein  on  Mt  423 

t  Lv  1918 ;  Lightfoot  on  Lk  10*i. 

S  Jos  15'.  Jerome,  Ep.  xxvii,  ad  Eustoch,  Virg.  :  'Locum 
Adomim,  quod  interpretatur  sanguinum,  quia  multus  in  eo 
fangui9  crebris  latronum  fundebatur  incursibus';  on  Jer  32; 
Arabas,  quae  gens  latrociniis  dedita  usque  hodie  incursat  ter- 
nJ!"°s  Palsestinse  et  descendentibus  de  Hierusalem  in  Hiericho 
obsidet  vias.'  Hence,  probably,  the  two  brigands  who  were 
'i™0,1??*1  with  Jesus.  Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Lk  1030  ;  g.  A.  Smith, 
BGHL  p.  265. 

II  Lightfoot  on  Lk  1030. 

II  He  was  known  to  the  innkeeper,  and  had  good  credit 
(cf.  V.35). 

**  Cf.  Wetstein. 
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the  unfortunate  man  until  he  should  be  fit  for  the 
road.  Since  a  denarius  was  a  day's  wage,*  the  two 
would  probably  suffice  ;  but  in  case  of  need  he  en- 
joined that  no  expense  be  spared,  undertaking  to 
settle  the  account  on  his  return  journey. 

'Which  of  these  three,' says  Jesus,  '  seemeth  to 
thee  to  have  proved  "neighbour"  to  the  man  that 
fell  in  with  the  brigands  ? '  Only  one  answer  was 
possible.  The  lawyer  should  have  replied,  '  The 
Samaritan ' ;  but  he  could  not  endure  to  utter  the 
odious  name,  and  he  reluctantly  faltered  out,  '  The 
one  that  took  pity  on  him.'  '  Go  thy  way,'  said 
Jesus;  'do  thou  also  likewise.'  It  was  a  master- 
piece of  dialectic.  He  had  avoided  entanglement 
in  an  unprofitable  and  perilous  controversy,  and 
had  forced  His  adversary  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  himself.    See  also  art.  Neighbour. 

Literature.  —  The  standard  Comm. ;  the  works  of  Trench, 
Bruce,  Dods,  and  Taylor  on  the  Parables ;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times,  ii.  234  £f . ;  Vinet,  Vital  Christianity,  p.  508  ff . ;  Expositor, 

1.  vi.  [1877]  186  ff.  David  Smith. 

SANCTIFY,  SANCTIFICATION.— Sanctification 
is  the  tr.  of  ayia.o-iJ.6s,  which  is  one  of  the  group  of 
words  that  includes  #710$,  and  ayiafa,  and  ayuoo-tjvri. 
The  root  idea  of  the  group  seems  to  be  '  separa- 
tion' or  'restricted  use'  (see  Holiness),  ayiao-^os 
denotes  primarily  a  process ;  but  in  NT  it  is 
vised  also  to  describe  the  state  resulting  from 
that  process.  This  wider  usage  is  familiar  in  .our 
language,  and  therefore  we  take  '  sanctification '  to 
describe  both  a  state  and  a  process.  It  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  men  are  made  holy,  and  it  is  also 
the  state  into  which  men  pass  as  they  become 
holy.  Therefore  this  article  must  discuss  what 
state  is  considered  by  Jesus  Christ  to  deserve  the 
name  '  sanctification,'  and  what  is  the  process 
whereby  He  conceives  men  are  sanctified. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  about  this  entire 
group  of  words  is  that  it  occupies  a  meagre  place 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  number  of  times 
when  either  of  them  is  put  into  His  lips  is  very 
small,  and  none  of  these  few  usages  refers  to  man. 
iiyios  is  used  as  follows :  He  addresses  God  as 
'Holy  Father'  (Jn  1711) ;  He  speaks  of  'the  holy 
angels '  (Mk  838  ||) ;  He  uses  the  name  '  Holy  Spirit ' 
(Mt  1232 1|  2819,  Mk  1236  13",  Lk  1212,  Jn  1426  2022)  ; 
He  warns  against  giving  '  that  which  is  holy '  unto 
the  dogs  (Mt  7s) ;  and  He  refers  to  the  abomination 
that  stands  '  in  the  holy  place '  (2415).  ayidfa  is 
used  of  'the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gift '  (Mt 
2317. 19) .  anc[  there  are  three  very  important  usages 
in  Jn  1036  1717- 19.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  sentence,  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name ' 
(Mt  69).  This  petition  suggests  that  both  the 
ceremonial  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  word  were 
present  to  our  Lord's  mind.  The  'name'  of  the 
Father  is  to  be  reverenced.  It  casts  awe  upon  the 
worshipping  soul.  But  also  the  name  stands  for 
righteousness.  It  is  a  name  whose  ethical  splen- 
dour must  not  be  smirched.  The  same  double 
reference  can  be  traced  in  His  usage  of  dytos. 
When  Jesus  employs  these  words,  He  seems  to 
give  them  their  true  historical  sense  as  implying 
(1)  a  state  of  consecration  to  the  Divine  purposes, 
and  (2)  a  state  of  ethical  holiness. 

ayiao-fj.6s,  the  NT  word  for  'sanctification,'  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  the  recorded  sayings  of  Jesus. 
But  He  was  constantly  speaking  about  the  thing 
itself.  Therefore  we  are  constrained  to  recog- 
nize some  special  significance  in  the  absence  of 
the  familiar  words  from  the  Lord's  teaching. 
Probably  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  in  His  day.  dyios  is  the  nearest 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Piiij.  This  term, 
with  its  kindred  terms,  had  acquired  a  distinct  con- 

*  For  a  vinedresser  (Mt  201-!6) ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  17). 
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notation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of 
holiness  in  OT  is  progressively  spiritualized,  and  re- 
ceives more  and  more  ethical  content.  But  whilst 
this  is  true  of  OT  usage,  the  Greek  period  in  Jewish 
history  had  ushered  in  a  time  of  reaction  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  religious  terms.  The  struggle  of  pious 
Jews  to  resist  Hellenizing  tendencies  threw  the 
emphasis  of  religion  upon  keeping  the  Law.  Thus 
arose  the  Pharisaic  interpretation  of  piety  as  rigid 
obedience  to  the  Law.  Under  this  influence  holi- 
ness was  again  interpreted  ceremonially  instead  of 
morally.  When  Jesus  was  born,  the  leligious 
phraseology  of  the  day  was  legal -rather  than 
ethical.  Now  this  conception  of  sanctification 
was  the  subject  of  unsparing  denunciation  by 
Jesus.  One  long  chapter  in  Matthew's  Gospel 
gathers  up  scathing  rebukes  of  those  who  put  the 
emphasis  of  religion  upon  what  is  external  (Mt 
231"36  ;  cf.  Lk  ll39"52).  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
He  said  :  '  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Mt  520). 
So  that,  if  Jesus  had  used  the  current  terms,  He 
would  have  been  understood  in  the  current  sense. 
In  order  to  secure  new  moral  contents  for  the  terms, 
He  had  to  drop  them,  and  to  use  other  phraseology 
to  describe  their  true  meaning. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the 
familiar  terms  is  found  in  Jesus'  method  of  teaching. 
His  teaching  was  not  doctrinal.  He  did  not  ex- 
press His  ideals  in  formulas,  but  in  pictures  of 
what  men  ought  to  be.  Instead  of  reiterating 
familiar  maxims,  He  minted  new  precepts  for  men's 
daily  use.  Neglecting  the  outworn  dogmas  of  the 
scribes,  He  uttered  sharp  calls  to  men  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  do.  His  teaching  was  '  new,'  and 
was  'with  authority'  (Mk  l22-  27).  When  we  turn 
to  the  Epistles,  we  discover  that,  though  the  familiar 
terms  reappear,  they  reappear  in  a  new  form.  They 
have  no  longer  the  Pharisaic  connotation.  They 
have  a  new  Christian  connotation,  which  lifts  them 
above  the  highest  ethical  attainment  of  OT.  The 
NT  writers  use  OT  words  with  the  significance 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  the  idea  they  repre- 
sent. 

1.  Christ's  teaching  about  sanctification.— i. 
His  teaching  about  the  ideal  of  saint- 
hood.— Jesus  Christ's  conception  of  sanctification 
started  from  the  holiness  of  God  the  Father.  He 
found  certain  attributes  in  God  that  are  capable  of 
being  the  ideal  for  men.  These  attributes  belong 
to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  He  summed  up  many 
exhortations  in  the  words,  'Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect '  (Mt  5®). 
This  command  held  out  a  new  ideal  of  perfection. 
Hitherto  men  had  found  their  ideal  in  various 
human  excellences.  Jesus  fixed  attention  upon 
God  the  Father.  There  are  many  Divine  attributes 
that  are  inaccessible  to  men.  No  man  can  be 
perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect.  The  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence  of  God  are  abso- 
lutely beyond  human  reach.  But  as  '  Father,'  God 
displays  certain  qualities  that  may  be  copied  by 
men  ;  and  these  qualities  unite  to  form  the  Christian 
ideal.  Such  teaching  rested  upon  the  underlying 
belief  of  Jesus  that  man  has  a  capacity  for  sonship 
of  God,  and  that  he  reaches  his  ideal  by  realizing 
his  sonship.  And  Jesus  could  conceive  sonship 
only  in  the  ethical  realm.  To  give  men  power  to 
become  children  of  God,  is  to  make  them  resemble 
their  Father  ethically  (Jn  l12). 

The  details  of  the  teaching  may  be  summarized 
conveniently  under  some  of  the  leading  categories 
ot  thought  used  by  Jesus:— (1)  His  own  example. 
We  claimed  to  set  forth  the  moral  ideal,  because 

Ti'i?  S??  of  God  (Jn  146>-  As  the  Son,  He 
revealed  the  Father  (Mt  ll2',  Jn  14*  ») ;  therefore 
the  children  of  God  are  those  who  resemble  Him 


(Mt  ll29).      The  imitation  of   Christ  is  the  true 
sanctification. 

(2)  Love.  The  central  and  all-pervading  glory 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is  love  (Mt  545,  Jn  1421-  23). 
The  Apostolic  phrase  'God  is  love'  (1  Jn  48)  sums 
up  the  irresistible  testimony  of  Jesus  to  the  Father 
(cf.  1  Jn  31  49- 10,  Jn  316).  Therefore  holy  people 
must  be  loving.  The  first  demand  is  for  love 
towards  God.  To  '  love  the  Lord '  is  the  greatest 
commandment  (Mt  2237  ||).  The  character  that 
lacks  this  devoted  love  for  the  heavenly  Father  is 
fatally  defective.  But  Jesus  bracketed  the  com- 
mandment to  '  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself '  with 
this  '  first  and  greatest '  (2239 1|) ;  and  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1025"37)  has  been  inter- 
preted as  teaching  that '  charity  is  the  true  sanctity' 
(Bruce).  Likeness  to  the  heavenly  Father  is  im- 
possible without  the  cultivation  of  a  loving  spirit 
(Mt  5t3"i8,  Lk  1525"32).  This  love  must  be  unselfish 
(Lk  1413- 14).  It  must  forgive  freely  and  unweariedly 
(Mt  1821- 22).  It  must  not  judge  (71- 2).  It  must  be 
full  of  compassion  towards  all  needy  ones,  and 
must  find  a  neighbour  in  any  one  requiring  assist- 
ance (Lk  1024"35).  Jesus  also  inculcated  the  supreme 
importance  of  love  by  His  rebukes  of  its  opposites : 
of  lack  of  compassion  (Mt  1823"35,  Lk  10) ;  of  sel- 
fishness (Lk  1619"31) ;  of  inhumanity  (Mt  2541"45). 
Equally  terrible  were  His  denunciations  of  Phari- 
saic injustice  to  the  weak  (234- 14 1|). 

(3)  Righteousness.  The  love  of  the  Father  is  a 
holy  love.  God  is  the  '  righteous  Father'  (Jn  1725). 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  from  the  Father  to  save 
from  sins  (Mt  ll19,  Lk  157- 10- 18,  Mt  2628,  Jn  316-17). 
Therefore  no  man  can  resemble  the  Father  who 
does  not  desire  supremely  to  be  cleansed  from  sin. 
Likeness  to  the  Father  involves  complete  con- 
secration to  His  holy  purpose,  and  readiness  to 
be  separated  from  every  evil  thing  (Mt  56  1343  188|f). 
The  Christian  must  seek  first  the  righteousness  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  (633).  His  goodness  must  be 
manifest  in  deeds  as  well  as  words  (721).  He  must 
be  pure  in  heart  (58).  His  righteousness  must  be 
inward  and  real,  not  outward  and  ceremonial 
(520  2325"28). 

(4)  Life.  Jesus  came  that  men  might  have  life 
(Jn  1010).  Moral  perfection  is  conceived  as  the 
true  self-development  (Mt  2548,  Mk  103°).  God  has 
made  us  for  Himself ;  unfailing  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God  leads  to  fulness  of  life  (Mt  1917,  Jn  173). 
Mutilation  is  urged  in  preference  to  the  loss  of  life 
(Mk  943-45||).  But  mutilation  is  only  second  best. 
The  moral  ideal  is  to  find  perfect  life  (835 1|). 

(5)  Citizenship  in  the  Kingdom.  Jesus  taught 
that  moral  perfection  cannot  be  realized  by  men 
in  isolation.  This  is  the  aspect  of  sanctification 
brought  out  by  His  teaching  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  His  ideal  man  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a 
son.  He  must  live  as  a  member  of  a  Society, 
showing  those  qualities  that  help  to  build  the  City 
of  God  (cf.  Mt  59- 13-16- ]9).  Such  a  recognition  of 
other  lives  will  keep  men  meek  (55  ll29),  and  will 
fill  their  hearts  with  humility  (181"6  ||). 

ii.  Christ's  teaching  about  the  process 
OF  SANCTIFICATION.— (I)  We  note  that  sanctifica- 
tion is  a  process  having  a  definite  beginning.  It 
is  not  another  aspect  of  natural  development.  Its 
history  is  distinct  from  the  record  of  physiological 
and  psychological  growth.  We  note  the  striking 
saying  about  His  forerunner  :  '  Among  them  that 
are  born  of  women  there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist :  yet  he  that  is  but  little  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he'  (Mt  ll11). 
Here  two  kingdoms  are  distinguished  :  the  natural 
kingdom  into  which  men  are  '  born  of  women,' 
and  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  The  latter  kingdom 
belongs  to  a  higher  order  than  the  former,  as  the 
animal  kingdom  is  higher  than  the  vegetable,  or 
as    the    weakest    mammal    is    greater    than   the 
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strongest  reptile.  The  babe  in  the  higher  king- 
dom of  men  is  greater  than  the  tiger  in  the 
kingdom  of  animals.  So  the  least  in  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  belongs  to  a  higher  order,  and  has  larger 
possibilities  of  spiritual  development,  than  the 
greatest  among  those  'born  of  women,'  i.e.  pro- 
duced by  natural  birth  and  growth.  This  implies 
that  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is 
secured  by  a  new  principle  of  life.  This  necessity  is 
further  hinted  at  in  the  teaching  about  defilement 
proceeding  from  the  heart  (15n).  It  is  not  enough 
to  adorn  a  life  with  kind  actions,  to  hang  bunches 
of  grapes  on  a  thorn  bush  (716).  Good  actions 
must  be  the  fruit  that  grows  on  a  good  tree 
(Mt  716"18,  Jn  154).  The  tree  must  be  made  good  ; 
the  heart  must  be  cleansed  ;  the  river  of  life  must 
be  purified  at  its  source.  It  will  not  suffice  to 
build  a  fine  house  on  a  wrong  foundation.  The 
hidden  principle  must  be  made  secure  if  the  life  is 
to  be  saved  (Mt  724"27).  These  hints  prepare  us  for 
the  demand,  '  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (183 1|).  Sanctification 
involves  the  quickening  of  a  new  life  in  men.  The 
maturing  of  their  physical  nature  cannot  suffice ; 
their  spiritual  nature  must  pass  through  the  stages 
of  birth  and  childhood  before  it  can  attain  maturity. 
This  teaching  finds  exact  expression  in  the  words 
addressed  to  Nicodemus  :  '  Except  a  man  be  born 
anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God '  ( Jn  33). 
Man's  destiny  is  not  achieved  through  his  physical 
birth  into  a  physical  kingdom.  '  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh '  (36) ;  therefore  no  number 
of  reincarnations  can  produce  a  spiritual  result. 
Before  we  can  be  born  into  a  spiritual  kingdom,  we 
must  have  a  second  kind  of  birth  corresponding  to 
the  kingdom  ;  we  must  be  '  born  of  the  Spirit '  (35"8). 

(2)  A  second  group  of  passages  hints  that  sancti- 
fication may  be  a  long  process  before  it  is  com- 
pleted. This  is  suggested  in  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  (Mt  133,  Mk  4s) ;  the  parable  of  the  Seed  as 
growing  up— 'first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear '  (Mk  428) ;  and  in  all  the 
figures  of  fruit-bearing,  because  fruit-bearing  is 
the  late  result  of  a  long  process  (cf.  Jn  152,  Lk  138). 
Another  set  of  parables  represents  men  as  servants 
of  a  long-absent  Lord,  who  have  to  show  diligence 
in  trading  with  the  pounds,  fidelity  in  the  use  of 
talents,  and  patience  in  watching  (Mt  2514,  Lk  1912, 
Mt  2442).  Probably  this  thought  is  contained  also 
in  the  identification  of  true  life  with  the  knowledge 
of  God  (cf.  Jn  173,  Mt  ll27).  Such  knowledge  is 
not  merely  an  intellectual  apprehension  ;  it  is  a 
spiritual  fellowship.  It  implies  ethical  likeness 
through  surrender  of  the  whole  being  to  the  Divine 
will.  Such  likeness  can  be  secured  only  through 
long  conformity  of  the  heart  and  mind  and  will  to 
God.  A  pure  heart  is  the  organ  of  such  a  vision  of 
God  (Mt  58). 

(3)  There  are  definite  statements  as  to  the  means 
whereby  this  ethical  likeness  to  the  Father  is 
secured,  (a)  By  prayer.  Jesus  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  There  are  fifteen  references  to  His  prayers 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  He 
betook  Himself  to  prayer  when  any  fierce  tempta- 
tion assailed  Him  (Lk  516  928,  Jn  1227,  Mt  263s  II), 
when  any  work  of  critical  importance  had  to  be 
undertaken  (Lk  612,  Jn  ll41  17),  or  when  He  was 
exhausted  with  toil  (Mk  l35,  Mt  1423) ;  and  that  it 
was  while  He  was  praying  that  He  was  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  321),  and  that  He  was 
transfigured  (929).  But  it  is  clear  also  that  He 
was  accustomed  to  pray  on  all  occasions  (cf.  1021 
ll1  2232  2346).  It  is  instructive,  therefore,  that  He 
urged  men  to  pray  (Mt  544  6°  2641  J|,  Lk  ll2  181  2136). 
He  encouraged  prayer  by  promising  large  blessing 
(Mt  77"11,  Mk  ll24).  He  declared  that  true  prayer 
'justified'  a  man  (Lk  1814)    All  these  references 


seem  to  make  it  clear  that  prayer  ministers  to  our 
sanctification. 

(6)  Self-denial.  Jesus  had  a  very  definite  philos- 
ophy of  life  ;  but  it  was  clean  contrary  to  worldly 
wisdom.  He  summarized  it  thus  :  '  Enter  ye  in 
by  the  narrow  gate  :  for  narrow  is  the  gate, 

and  straitened  the  way,  that  leadeth  unto  life' 
(Mt  713- 14  II).  '  Whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  save  it'  (Mk  8s5  ||). 
Self-denial  is  thus  taught  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
as  the  only  way  to  reach  self-perfection  (1624 1|). 
(c)  Good  works.  We  have  noticed  the  emphasis 
put  by  Jesus  on  works  of  love  and  mercy.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  now  that  He  taught  their 
sanctifying  efficacy.  The  blessed  of  the  Father, 
who  inherit  the  Kingdom,  have  qualified  by  good 
works  (2531-40).  The  young  ruler  could  be  perfect 
if  he  would  keep  the  commandments  (1921),  and 
the  lawyer  could  inherit  eternal  life  in  the  same 
way  (Lk  1028).  Several  times  Jesus  promised  a 
reward  for  obedience,  fidelity,  and  diligence  (cf. 
Mt  2510-  "-30,  Lk  1912"27,  Mk  1029- 30 1|);  and  if  heavenly 
rewards  are  granted  to  those  morally  fit,  as  is 
taught  clearly  by  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19), 
these  passages  imply  that  sanctification  is  advanced 
by  a  life  of  obedience  to  God's  will,  (d)  Faith  in 
Christ.  There  is  a  large  group  of  passages  in  all 
the  Gospels,  and  there  are  specially  important 
discourses  in  John,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  offered 
to  men  as  a  means  of  their  sanctification. 

(«)  Sometimes  sanctification  is  promised  to  those  who  copy 
His  example.  This  is  done  in  the  gracious  invitation  (Mt 
1128-30).  Learning  of  Jesus,  we  may  become  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart ;  yoked  with  Him  under  the  yoke  which  He  wears  and 
which  He  graciously  invites  us  to  share,  we  may  bear  our 
burden  easily.  It  is  also  taught  by  His  claim  to  be  the  one 
Master  whom  all  are  to  obe3'  (Mt  231"). 

(j3)  Sanctification  is  bound  up  with  obedience  to  His  teaching. 
The  wise  man  is  one  who  builds  on  the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt  T24). 
He  offered  His  words  as  the  rock  of  eternal  truth  on  which  men 
may  build  for  eternity,  in  place  of  the  shifting  sand  of  opinion 
and  hypothesis  which  will  not  continue.  Eternity  will  put  the 
strain  of  judgment  upon  the  characters  we  are  building ;  and 
only  those  characters  resting  on  the  rock  of  His  words  will  stand 
the  strain  (vv.2^2?).  The  same  truth  is  taught  in  the  impressive 
words  of  Mt  1032.  33.  To  confess  Him  and  His  words  is  the 
same  as  building  upon  them  ;  whilst  to  be  ashamed  of  them 
is  to  refuse  to  make  them  the  foundation  for  conduct.  The 
same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  Jn  521.  He  that  '  eometh  not 
into  judgment,'  because  '  he  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life,' 
is  one  in  whom  the  signs  of  sanctification  are  recognized.  This 
sanctified  man  is  '  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  him 
that  sent  me.' 

(y)  Sanctification  is  secured  by  union  with  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  'knowledge  of  the 
Father'  is  one  of  Jesus  Christ's  descriptions  of  sanctification. 
And  a  very  solemn  claim  made  by  Jesus  is  that  '  none  knoweth 
the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth 
to  reveal  him '  (Mt  ll2').  The  Son  willeth  to  reveal  the  Father 
to  all,  for  the  very  next  word  is,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour ' :  but  there  is  no  relaxing  of  the  claim  that  men  must 
come  to  Him  and  learn  of  Him  if  they  would  know  the  Father  ; 
cf.  Jn  646  146.  Other  conceptions  of  God  may  be  attained  by 
other  means.  '  The  Father '  can  be  revealed  only  by  One  who 
fulfils  perfectly  the  complementary  relationship. 

(?)  Separate  reference  may  be  made  to  the  discourses  in 
John's  Gospel,  because  these  amplify  the  teaching  in  the  Syn- 
optics, though  the  germs  are  found  there.  We  mav  note  the 
claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  (Jn  8*2  95  1235-  38.  46  ; 
and  cf.  I4  5.  9  319);  t0  be  the  living  water  (737.38  4");  to  be 
the  bread  of  God  come  down  from  heaven  to  feed  the  world 
(632-35.  47-58).  These  figures  imply  that  men  must  follow  Him  if 
they  would  walk  in  the  ways  of  holiness,  and  must  sustain  their 
life  by  union  with  Him,  if  they  would  have  it  strong  and 
healthy.  This  last  means  of  sanctification  is  described  quite 
definitelv  in  the  words,  '  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him '  (656,  cf.  151-1°).  The 
words  have  been  interpreted  sacramentally,  as  referring  solely 
to  the  elements  offered  to  the  participants  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  such  an  interpretation  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  and  would  have  been  inexplicable  to  the  people  ad- 
dressed. And  though  an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
'  means  of  grace  '  need  not  be  denied  (cf.  Mt  2626-28  n^  jt  is  plain 
that  our  Lord  was  thinking  of  a  spiritual  union  between  Him- 
self and  His  followers,  maintained  by  their  faith.  Another 
significant  passage  occurs  in  831-38.  it  has  affinity  with  pass- 
ages emphasizing  the  importance  of  His  words  (vv.3i.  38). 
But  it  passes  on  to  the  statement,  '  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.'  This  is  explained  to  mean 
freedom  from  sin  (v.34) ;  therefore  it  implies  sanctification. 
And  as  'the  truth'  is  changed  in  v. 36  to  'the  Son,'  this  is 
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another  direct  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  our  Sanctifica- 
tion  (cf.  146  153- 4-  10).  It  leads  us  naturally  to  the  very  im- 
portant text  171719.  Jesus  prayed  for  His  disciples,  '  Sanctify 
them  in  the  truth :  thy  word  is  truth.  .  .  For  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  myself,  that  they  themselves  also  may  be  sanctified  in 
truth.'  '  Sanctify  '  seems  to  be  used  here  with  its  full  meaning. 
The  idea  of  consecration  is  not  absent  (cf.  v.m  and  EVm)  ;  but 
vvu-ie  prove  that  the  ethical  significance  is  prominent.  This 
sanctification  is  secured  'in  truth.'  The  truth  is  identified 
with  '  thy  word,'  which  has  been  given  to  the  disciples  by 
Jesus  (v.14),  partly  by  His  words  (14W),  and  partly  by  His  char- 
acter and  example  (li4  14").  The  thought  seems  to  be  that  the 
disciples  are  to  be  sanctified  by  abiding  in  this  revelation,  and  by- 
being  led  farther  and  farther  into  it.  '  The  "  truth  "...  is  (as 
it  were)  the  element  into  which  the  believer  is  introduced  and 
by  which  he  is  changed.  The  "  truth  "  is  not  only  a  power 
within  him  by  which  he  is  moved  ;  it  is  an  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lives.  The  end  of  the  truth  is  not  wisdom,  which  is  partial, 
but  holiness,  which  is  universal'  (Westcott,  in  loco.).  This 
teaching  finds  more  complete  expression  throughout  chs.  14-16. 
The  disciples  must  abide  in  Christ,  who  is  the  true  Vine,  if  they 
would  bear  much  fruit  (151-8).  When  the  Master  is  gone,  He 
will  send  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  will 
guide  '  into  all  truth '  (14™-  "■  26  1526  1613-15).  They  are  in  the 
truth  already  ;  but  they  will  be  guided  into  its  deeper  recesses 
by  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Thus  they  will  be  sanctified,  knowing 
the  Father  more  perfectly  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  Son  (I6I4), 
and  bearing  much  fruit  through  this  knowledge  (155).  All  their 
consecration  of  themselves  to  the  work  to  which  their  Master 
sent  them  must  move  within  the  sacred  sphere  of  'the  truth.' 

(s)  One  sentence  in  this  prayer  is  very  valuable  for  our  pur- 
pose, '  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  themselves 
also  may  be  sanctified '  (Jn  1719).  Jesus  Christ's  sanctification 
of  Himself  is  primarily  His  devotion  of  Himself  to  the  Father's 
will.  His  sanctification  was  unique  in  that  ther^  never  was 
any  refusal  of  that  will  as  it  was  made  known  to  Him.  But 
such  a  refusal  was  always  possible  whilst  His  earthly  life  lasted. 
In  that  sense  Jesus  had  to  be  progressively  sanctified.  He  had 
not  fulfilled  the  entire  will  of  His  Father  until  He  could  say 
upon  the  cross, '  It,  is  finished '  (19s").  Therefore  He  had  to  con- 
tinue sanctifying  Himself  until  then.  The  immediate  reference 
of  the  words  in  the  prayer  seems  to  be  to  His  death.  The  prayer 
is  the  renewal  of  His  surrender.  Again  He  takes  up  His  cross. 
He  is  willing  to  die,  in  obedience  to  the  Father's  will,  that  the 
disciples  may  be  sanctified.  Two  points  must  be  noticed.  (1) 
This  complete  surrender  to  the  Father's  will,  '  obedience  even 
unto  the  death  of  the  cross,'  makes  Jesus  the  absolutely  per- 
fect example  for  our  sanctification  (Ph  2r>-»).  (2)  But  also 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  His  death  as  helping  to  secure 
the  sanctification  of  His  disciples.  This  hint  is  not  solitary.  It 
gathers  other  words  to  itself.  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  (Jn  1232).  This  drawing 
is  part  of  the  process  of  sanctification.  '  Except  a  grain  ol 
wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit '  (12-4).  By  dying  Jesus 
will  become  a  fruitful  Personality  in  the  world,  producing 
'  much  fruit '  in  His  disciples.  '  This  is  mv  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  is  shed  for  many'  (Mk  I424).  The  New  Covenant 
is  written  on  men's  hearts.  It  is  concerned  with  a  spiritual 
sanctification  as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  merelv  cere- 
monial. Jesus  connects  His  death  with  this  New  Covenant  as 
a  means  of  securing  sanctification  'for  many.'  'The  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep'  (Jn  10").  This  sacrifice 
by  the  Shepherd  ensures  that  the  lost  sheep  are  found,  and 
being  '  found '  is  one  of  Jesus  Christ's  words  for  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  sanctification  (Lk  15-5-  9-32).  These  sayings  make 
it  certain  that  Jesus  thought  of  His  death  as  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  process  whereby  sin's  prisoners  are  delivered, 
and  are  set  forth  upon  the  road  to  holiness. 

At  the  same  time  the  reference  of  Jn  1719  cannot  be  confined 
to  His  death,  if  only  because  His  sanctification  of  Himself  in 
His  death  was  but  the  perfect  flower  of  a  life  that  was  one  long 
sanctification.  His  death  cannot  be  isolated  from  His  life.  He 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  and  His  entire  earthly 
experience  ministered  to  that  salvation.  At  each  critical  stage 
He  sanctified  Himself :  the  act  of  the  critical  moments  reflected 
His  daily  temper.  It  is  this  continued  sanctification,  culminat- 
ing m  His  death,  that  is  the  means  of  the  sanctification  of  His 
disciples.  See,  further,  on  the  sanctification  of  Christ,  art. 
Consecrate,  Consecration,  in  vol.  i. 

(?)  The  passages  quoted  have  led  us  already  to  the  teaching 
Ai<ieSU9  that  our  sanctification  is  'through  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Although  this  teaching  is  developed  in  John,  it  is  not  absent 
from  the  Synoptic  tradition.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  bias- 
8!iem>y  aSainst  the  Holy  Spirit-called  '  an  eternal  sin '  (Mk 
*•»  il).  Luke's  Gospel  substitutes  'give  the  Holv  Spirit'  for 
give  good  things'  (Lk  Ills,  cf.  Mt  7").  All  the  Svnoptists 
concur  111  ascribing  to  Jesus  the  promise,  '  The  Holy  Spirit  shall 
teacn  you  what  you  ought  to  say'  (Lk  1212,  jtt  1020  Mk  13H) 
Moreover,  a  large  place  is  given  to  the  Spirit  in  the  sanctifica- 
mttil  ASU,%s  His  miraculous  birth  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit 
h^ti™'  1  X.  T-he  descent  of  the  sPirit  uPon  Jesus  at  His 
S        , va9  ^e  Father's  anointing  in  response  to  the  Son's 

into  the  w^H(Mk  1  '♦  "  ■>■  Xt  WaS  the  SPirit  that  drove  Hin> 
to  His  w„Ju  ™eSlut0  be  temPted  (Mk  I"  ||).     Jesus  returned 

o?aimpd  7n  ^ifiiTv, the  PuWer  of  the  SPirit'  (Lk  414)-  a"d  He 
SI*0  fT,lfil  tne  Prophecy,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
Beelzeh,  h  'n  answf  to  the  charge  that  He  cast  out  devils  by 
Godf  O It  I'm  a%e.rted  that  He  cast  them  out  '  by  the  Spirit  of 
doctrine  of  «1L^hef-  t6XiS  fUrnish  considerable  material  for  a 
doctrine  of  sanctification  through  the  Spirit. 


But  the  doctrine  is  stated  very  clearly  in  Jn  14-16.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  described  as  the  alter  ego  of  Jesus  :  He  will  do  for  the 
disciples,  after  their  Master's  departure,  what  the  latter  has  done 
for  them  during  His  earthly  life  (Jn  1416-iS).  The  Spirit  of  truth 
will  abide  with  the  disciples  and  will  be  in  them  (141'').  He  will 
teach  them  (1426),  and  will  guide  them  into  all  truth,  declaring 
to  them  things  that  are  to  come  (I6I3).  He  will  also  convict 
the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  of  judgment  (168).  The 
promise  of  the  Spirit  is  the  consolation  offered  by  Jesus  in  view 
of  His  approaching  departure  (16') ;  and  His  coming  will  secure 
their  loyalty  and  their  development.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  language  of  Jesus  suggests  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be 
Himself  returning  in  His  glorified  spiritual  nature,  and  con- 
tinuing in  more  complete  form  the  work  He  has  begun  in  the 
disciples  during  His  ministry. 

2.  Christ  and  sanctification  in  the  NT  outside 
the  Gospels. 

(1)  The  teaching  of  St.  Peter. — The  Petrine  con- 
ceptions are  simple  and  practical.  1  Peter  exhorts 
to  the  practice  of  various  virtues  that  go  to  make 
up  the  Christian  character.  The  starting-point 
for  Christian  sanctification  is  entirely  reminiscent 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  :  it  is  found  in  the  obliga- 
tion of  Christians  as  children  of  a  holy  fFather, 
whose  holiness  constrains  theirs  (1  P  iw-w-W). 
The  attainment  of  holiness  is  called  *  salvation ' 
(l5-9);  and  'the  two  pillars  of  salvation  are  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ '  (Beyschlag).  He  is  the 
Son  of  God  whose  resurrection  '  begat  us  again ' 
(l3).  He  is  the  Lamb  whose  offering  has  redeemed 
Christians  from  their  old  sins  ( l18- 19).  He  is  '  the 
chief  corner-stone '  of  that  temple  of  God  in  which 
Christians  are  placed  as  living  stones  (25-  6).  He  is 
the  Example  for  all  who  are  suffering  (221) :  especi- 
ally has  He  shown  us  the  right  attitude  to  sin  by 
His  suffering  for  sins  (222~24).  By  giving  Himself 
to  die  for  us,  He  has  become  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  our  souls  (225).  He  is  '  the  Lord '  who  is 
to  be  revered  in  our  hearts  (315).  He  is  the  ador- 
able Saviour  whose  name  is  potent  enough  to 
secure  our  devotion  (213  414).  Finally,  He  is  the 
coming  One,  whose  appearing  will  consummate  the 
purposes  of  God,  and  will  perfect  us  in  salvation 
(l7  510).  Thus  Jesus  Christ  focusses  all  Christian 
effort  and  hope  and  faith  upon  Himself.  The 
Christ  who  lived,  died,  and  rose  again,  and  was 
exalted — the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  whom  Peter 
had  known  (l3-  8) — is  the  Divine  original  for  our 
sanctification,  and  is  the  Divine  Mediator  through 
whom  our  deliverance  from  sin  is  accomplished. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  St.  John. — It  is  to  be  noted 
that  St.  John  makes  very  slender  use  of  the  ityios 
group  of  words.  In  this  he  is  like  his  Master.  In 
his  First  Epistle  '  sanctify '  and  '  sanctification '  do 
not  occur.  '  Holy '  is  used  only  once,  and  then  in 
reference  to  God  (1  Jn  220).  In  Revelation  'holy' 
is  found  frequently.  It  describes  God  Almighty 
(48),  Jesus  Christ  (37  610),  the  City  of  God  (ll2  212- 10 
2219),  men  (22n).  Also  in  Revelation  'saints'  is 
constantly  used  to  describe  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ.  But  though  the  more  usual  words  are 
absent  from  the  Epistle,  it  is  a  passionate  plea  for 
sanctification  in  Christ.  John  describes  sanctifica- 
tion under  such  phrases  as  '  walking  in  light ' 
(l7  211),  'not  sinning'  (21  36  518  [the  idea  of  a  pre- 
vailing habit  being  prominent]),  '  keeping  his 
commandments '  (23  322-  24  52-  3),  '  overcoming  the 
world '  (54-  6,  cf.  213- 14  44,  and  Rev  27-  "• 26  35-  u-  21  1211 
217), '«  having  life '  or  '  having  eternal  life  ■  (225  314- 15 
511. 12. 13.  i6. 2o)  and  cf-  Kev  27-io  3'  138  178  2012-]5 
216.  27  22i.  2. 14. 17.  is),  xhe  core  of  sanctification  is 
love  (416"19).  manifested  toward  God  (215  420  51-2), 
and  towards  brethren  (210  310"18  47"13-  -'°-  21).  This 
sanctification  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  sins,  through  whom  believers  are 
forgiven,  and  by  whose  blood  they  are  cleansed 
from  sin  (l7-22  410).  He  is  the  Advocate  upon 
whom  we  may  rely  for  help  in  the  struggle  with 
sin  (21).     He  is  the  Ideal  towards  whom  all  Chris- 
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tian  effort  must  be  directed  (33- 16  417).  He  is  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  whose  presence  in  the  world 
manifests  the  Father's  love  (316  49- 10- 14- 16),  and 
through  whom  believers  may  become  possessed  of 
the  Father  (223  415).  So  He  brings  to  men  that 
eternal  life  which  makes  sin  impossible  (39  o18) ; 
and  He  communicates  to  them  that  eternal  love 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  goodness  because  it  is 
the  essence  of  God  (412- 16).  So  intimate  is  this 
connexion  between  Christ  and  sanctification,  that 
the  object  of  His  manifestation  is  declared  to  be 
'  to  take  away  sins '  (35),  and  '  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,'  which  are  '  sins'  (37"10).  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  St.  John,  as  well  as  St.  Peter,  con- 
ceives Christ's  redeeming  work  under  the  category 
of  sanctification,  and  also  conceives  sanctification 
as  possible  only  through  faith  in  Christ.  Both  of 
them  view  sanctification  as  a  state  into  which  the 
believer  is  introduced  by  an  initial  act  of  faith  in 
Christ,  through  whom  he  is  begotten  of  God  (1  P 
l3-  «• 23  23-  9,  1  Jn  l9  51) ;  but  it  is  also  a  state  which 
has  to  be  progressively  realized  by  abiding  union 
with  Christ  (1  P  Is  211  51U,  1  Jn  l7  21  32). 

(3)  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul. — This  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  chief  categories  used  by  St. 
Paul  to  describe  Jesus  Christ's  relation  to  men. 

(a)  Jesus  Christ  as  the  second  Adam. — St.  Paul 
thought  of  Adam  as  the  pioneer  of  the  race ;  and 
he  could  not  escape  the  responsibility  of  pioneers. 
The  entire  subsequent  history  of  the  race  is  influ- 
enced by  the  course  taken  by  the  first  man.  His 
sin  caused  a  divergence  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
which  grew  wider  as  the  race  progressed,  because 
the  initial  direction  was  wrong.  Jesus  Christ  was 
introduced  into  the  world  as  a  new  pioneer.  He 
was  not  an  ordinary  child  of  the  race.  He  did  not 
inherit  the  entail  of  bias  to  evil.  '  The  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy'  (1  Co  1547).  He  was  the 
child  of  an  animal  ancestry,  and  was  weighted  by 
animal  instincts  :  to  him  holiness  was  only  a  possi- 
bility. '  The  second  man  is  of  heaven.'  His  ante- 
cedents were  spiritual.  With  Him  holiness  was 
the  instinct,  and  evil  was  only  a  possibility.  So  He 
gave  a  new  start  in  the  direction  of  holiness.  He 
stopped  the  race's  drift  from  God,  and  He  began  a 
new  movement  Godward  (Ro  512"21,  1  Co  152°-26- 45"49). 
Therefore  all  who  become  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  rescued  from  the  fatal  effects  of  Adam's  sin. 
They  are  led  into  the  right  road  and  are  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ro  812"17). 
Thus  they  are  being  sanctified  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  will  be  brought  at  last  to  the 
perfect  state  He  has  designed  for  them  (cf.  Ro  521 
817,  1  Co  1549- 64). 

(b)  A  corollary  from  the  previous  thought  is  that 
men  may  be  '  in  Christ.'  The  second  Adam  is 
more  than  a  leader  of  a  redeemed  race.  He  is  the 
Head  of  a  new  humanity,  which  secures  its  life  from 
Him  by  vital  communion  with  Him.  He  brought 
new  spiritual  energy  into  the  world  :  this  energy 
can  be  communicated  to  all  who  are  united  to  Him 
by  faith.  The  bonds  between  the  first  Adam  and 
the  race  were  physical  and  mechanical ;  those  be- 
tween the  second  Adam  and  the  race  are  spiritual 
and  personal  (cf.  Jn  521"29,  1  Co  1545,  Eph  l6- 1S). 
This  state  of  union  between  Christ  and  the  believer 
is  described  by  St.  Paul  under  the  phrase  'in 
Christ ' ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  condition   of 

sanctification  (1  Co  l2  6";  cf.  Ro  l6-  7,  Eph  l1-  4-  7-  »• 13 
2io.  w  Ph  v>  Col  12)_     The  idea  is  the  Magter.s  (cf 

'  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,'  Jn  155) :  He 
connected  it  with  sanctification  (154"6).  St.  Paul 
emphasized  this  message.  Thus  we  are  '  complete 
in  him'  (Col  210).  Every  human  being  comes  into 
the  world  as  a  possibility.  A  process  of  involution 
must  go  forward,  by  which  the  germinal  life  will 
absorb  from  its  environment  those  elements  that 
minister  to  its  development.     Our  moral  possibili- 


ties can  be  realized  only  when  we  are  '  in  Christ ' 
The  soul  that  lives  without  Him  is  stunted,  or 
maimed,  or  becomes  a  moral  freak.  The  soul  that 
lives  'in  him'  becomes  'complete.'  All  the  ful- 
ness that  can  realize  our  possibilities  is  gathered 
into  Him  (Col  29).  He  is  the  way  in  which  men 
must  '  walk '  who  would  attain  to  holiness,  the 
plant  in  which  men  must  be  '  rooted '  who  would 
bear  much  fruit,  the  plan  according  to  which  men's 
lives  must  be  '  built  up '  if  they  are  to  become 
temples  of  God  (Col  26- 7  l23,  and  cf.  Jn  15]-10  146). 

(c)  Another  category  used  by  St.  Paul  is  Jesus 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  as  the  source  of  the 
believer's  renewal.  This  thought  has  affinities  with 
the  preceding  one.  But  it  shows,  from  another 
standpoint,  how  intimately  the  Apostle  connects 
our  sanctification  with  Christ.  The  teaching  is 
developed  in  Ro  6  ;  it  occurs  also  in  Ro  811,  Gal  220, 
2  Co  514- 15,  Col  212- 13  31"4.  The  believer  is  associated 
with  the  Saviour  in  His  death  and  resurrection. 
These  crises  are  not  only  an  ideal  for  the  Christian, 
but  also  an  experience  which  in  some  real  spiritual 
sense  he  shares  with  his  Lord.  By  them  Jesus 
Christ  became  the  Conqueror  of  sin  and  death. 
The  believer  identifies  himself  with  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  spiritual  significance  of  these  tremendous 
events  :  then  he  becomes  "  dead  unto  sin  and  alive 
unto  God,'  though  actually  he  is  rather  dying  than 
dead  to  sin,  and  though  the  physical  process  of 
dissolution  has  still  to  be  faced — but  without  its 
sting.  This  union  with  Christ  secures  the  impart- 
ing of  eternal  life,  and  makes  the  believer  a  '  new 
creature '  (2  Co  517),  who  is  renewed  in  holiness. 
Such  teaching  harmonizes  with  the  demand  of 
Jesus  for  a  new  birth  (Jn  33). 

(d)  A  fourth  category  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
using  the  truth  '  as  it  is  in  Jesus '  as  His  instrument 
in  sanctification.  This  is  another  of  the  ideas  of 
Jesus  emphasized  by  St.  Paul.  The  Pauline  Epistles 
connect  sanctification  with  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (cf.  especially  Ro  8,  1  Co  2.  316-  «  12).  '.The 
Spirit's  function  is,  before  all  things,  to  help  the 
Christian  to  be  holy '  (Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception 
of  Christianity,  p.  248).  The  instrument  used  by 
the  Spirit  in  sanctifying  men  is  the  revelation  made 
in  Jesus  Christ.  This  had  been  foretold  by  the 
Master  (Jn  1614) ;  St.  Paul  sees  His  word  fulfilled 
in  all  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  '  The  Lord '  and 
'  the  Spirit '  are  identified  sometimes  (2  Co  317- 18), 
and  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  heart  sanctifies 
through  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  (cf.  Eph  317, 
Ro  89- 10,  2  Ti  l14).  Man  is  pictured  as  a  shrine  in 
which  the  Spirit  dwells.  This  '  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit '  must  be  kept  from  all  defilement,  and  must 
ever  be  made  worthier  of  its  Divine  guest  (1  Co 

316.  17  619.  20)  2  CO  616). 

(e)  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  an  im- 
portant Pauline  conception.  It  bears  upon  the 
problem  of  sanctification,  inasmuch  as  the  moral 
health  of  each  individual  member  is  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  body  (1  Co  1212"27,  Eph  l23  416, 
Col  219).  The  Apostle  does  not  contemplate  Chris- 
tians remaining  outside  the  visible  Church,  and  he 
always  assumes  that  a  Christian's  sanctification  will 
be  perfected  within  its  fellowship.  This  does  not 
imply  any  sacramental  conception  of  sanctification. 
It  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  the  Church  is 
indwelt  by  the  living  Christ  (Eph  l23,  Col  l24). 
Therefore  all  believers  who  remain  living  members 
of  the  Church  maintain  a  vital  union  with  their 
Lord,  through  means  of  His  own  appointing.  This 
secures  their  due  spiritual  development. 

(/)  Finally,  we  may  note  St.  Paul's  thought  of 
Jesus  as  'Lord.'  This  name  was  used  by  the  early 
Church  to  express  their  faith  about  Jesus.  All  the 
NT  books  reflect  the  usage,  except  the  Epistles  of 
John.  But,  owing  perhaps  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  (Ac  95),  the  designation  dominates 
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St.  Paul's  thought  of  Jesus  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to  acknowledge  His 
sovereignty  over  all  our  life.  Our  sanctification  is 
secured  by  implicit  obedience  to  His  commands, 
and  by  close  imitation  of  His  example. 

3.  Church  History. — It  only  remains  to  offer  a 
very  brief  suggestion  as  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  sanctification  in  its  relation  to 
the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Four  out- 
standing modifications  of  the  idea  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

(1)  The  first  is  the  monastic  idea  of  sanctification. 
It  had  affinities  with  tendencies  that  are  native  to 
man  ;  and  it  gained  ground  in  the  4th  cent.,  when 
multitudes  of  semi -converted  pagans  were  pressing 
into  the  Church.  Although  it  took  its  laws  from 
the  recorded  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
cannot  be  recognized  as  a  fruit  of  vital  union  with 
Him.  Rather  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
a  restless  age  of  rapid  enlargement,  reacting  upon 
the  longing  for  reposeful  communion  with  God. 
During  this  time  the  Church's  interest  in  Christ 
was  academic  rather  than  practical,  theological 
rather  than  religious.  Thus  men  were  left  to  seek 
holiness  by  methods  of  their  own  devising. 

(2)  The  second  idea  of  sanctification  is  the  medi- 
aeval. This  has  many  points  of  union  with  the 
monastic  ;  but  it  shows  a  much  closer  relation  to 
Christ.  The  restlessness  had  given  place  to  torpor. 
This  drove  earnest  souls  back  to  Jesus.  Many  of 
the  monastic  evils  permeated  Europe,  and  there 
was  very  little  imitation  of  Christ  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  the  mediaeval  idea  of 
holiness  is  characterized  by  a  growing  devotion  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  which  found  expression  sometimes 
in  such  fervent  hymns  as  those  of  Bernard,  some- 
times in  such  service  of  the  poor  as  was  nobly  car- 
ried through  by  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  sometimes 
in  such  seeking  after  liberty  as  has  immortalized 
'SYyclif. 

(3)  The  third  idea  of  sanctification  is  connected 
with  the  Reformation.  That  movement  placed  all 
the  emphasis  upon  Christ's  work  for  us.  One  result 
was  the  upgrowth  of  an  idea  of  sanctification  as 
something  objective.  It  was  almost  identified  with 
'justification.'  Christians  are  sanctified  by  receiv- 
ing the  robe  of  righteousness  from  Jesus  Christ. 

(4)  The  fourth  or  modern  idea  of  sanctification 
tends  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  Christ's  work  in 
us.  Sanctification  is  much  more  subjective.  This 
is  a  development  which  should  be  welcomed.  But 
care  must  be  taken  lest  the  reaction  from  a  too 
objective  idea  of  sanctification  by  Christ  leads  to  a 
too  subjective  idea  of  sanctification  in  Christ  which 
fails  to  give  the  NT  emphasis  to  both  aspects  of 
Christ's  work. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  modern  idea  of 
sanctification  in  Christ  has  been  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  is  known  as  the  '  Keswick  School '  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  by  calling  attention  to  the 
Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  His  power  to 
sanctify  the  human  soul.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Christ's  alter  ego. 
Rightly  understood,  this  modern  development  leads 
us  to  the  Pauline  position,  that  'Christ  Jesus  is 
made  unto  us  sanctification '  (1  Co  l30). 

Literature.  —  The  usage  of  terms  may  be  studied  in  artt. 

Holiness '  and  '  Sanctification '  in  Hastings'  DB.  For  general 
reference,  cf.  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  ;  Stevens,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Salvation  and  The  Theology  of  NT;  Harnack,  What 
is  Christianity  f ;  Forrest,  The  Authority  of  Christ ;  the  Comm. 
™  l. "?  *.n ternat.  Critical  Commentary  series.  The  teaching  of 
Christ  is  examined  by  Bruce  in  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  The 
gaining  of  the  Twelve ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus ;  Du 
Bose,  The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels  ;  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ ; 
ana  botnm.  on  the  Gospels  by  Swete,  Godet,  and  Westcott. 
Bruce  discusses  the  Pauline  teaching  in  St.  Paul's  Conception  of 
Christianity  ;cf.  the  Comm.  of  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Delitzsch, 

n»i.iu  f  o,  r  ih  are  most  suggestive  ;  also  Haupt  on  First 
jspmie  of  bt.  John.    Some  of  the  Sermons  in  Inge's  Faith  and 


Knowledge  deal  with  Sanctification  in  a  fresh  manner.  Valuable 
discourses  on  the  psychological  and  physiological  aspects  are 
contained  in  Coe's  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals  and  The 
Spiritual  Life.  Amongst  modern  devotional  books,  Horton's 
The  Open  Secret  and  Gordon's  Quiet  Talks  on  Power  may  be 
highly  recommended.  The  teaching  of  an  Influential  modern 
school  is  contained  in  '  Addresses  on  Holiness '  (Star  Hall  Con- 
vention, Manchester).  Eef.  may  also  be  made  to  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
The  Messiah,  p.  579 ;  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  Calls  to  Holiness 
(1900) ;  W.  L.  Watkinson,  The  Blind  Spot  (1899),  p.  57 ;  A.  J. 
Gordon,  Yet  Speaking  (1897),  p.  9. 

J.  Edward  Roberts. 
SAND  (Sfttios). — Sand,  which,  however  closely 
packed  and  hard,  seems  almost  to  melt  at  the  touch 
of  water,  is  a  foundation  on  which  only  a  fool 
would  build  (Mt  726).  St.  Luke  in  the  parallel 
passage  gives  M  tt)v  yijv,  '  on  the  earth '  (649). 
The  surface  of  the  earth,  baked  hard  in  the  heat, 
goes  swiftly  to  soft  mud  when  the  rains  come. 

W.  EWING. 

SANDAL,  SHOE.— A  covering  for  the  feet  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  burning  heat  of  the 
ground  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  stones  and 
thorns.  Such  protection  was  especially  required 
by  men  on  a  journey,  by  shepherds  on  the  hills, 
and  by  peasants  when  cutting  wood  or  collecting 
thorns  for  fuel.  An  Oriental  shepherd  with  bare 
feet  and  a  crook -headed  staff  is  one  of  the  ignorant 
traditions  of  Western  sacred  art.  The  sandal  con- 
sisted of  a  thick  sole  of  leather  attached  to  the  foot 
by  thongs  of  the  same  material.  The  transition  to 
the  shoe  form  was  marked  by  a  slipper-like  cover 
and  a  supporting  band  behind  the  heel,  which  latter, 
however,  the  wearer  often  preferred  to  press  down 
when  walking. 

In  the  East  the  foot  can  only  be  alluded  to  apolo- 
getically, and  reference  to  the  shoe  is  one  of  the 
commonest  expressions  of  contempt.  To  be  un- 
worthy to  unloose  the  latchet  of  His  shoe  was  an 
intense  repudiation  of  all  thought  of  comparison 
with  Christ  (Jn  l27).  As  the  shoe  was  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  common  ground,  it  was  removed 
at  the  entrance  to  houses  and  sacred  buildings.  As 
socks  are  not  usually  worn  in  the  East,  dust  is 
effectively  removed  either  by  taking  off  the  shoe 
and  beating  it  on  a  stone,  or  by  projecting  the  foot 
with  the  toes  bent  upwards  so  that  the  dust  may 
fall  out  from  the  open  heel  of  the  shoe  (Mt  1014). 

The  Roman  soldier,  like  the  Eastern  shepherd, 
had  nails  in  the  shoe  to  prevent  slipping,  and  thus 
the  missionary  symbolism  of  Eph  615  meant  deter- 
mination as  well  as  direction. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

SANHEDRIN.— The  supreme  council  and  high 
court  of  justice  in  Jerusalem  during  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods. 

1.  Names  and  Composition.— (a)  Of  the  whole 
body  :  (a)  Greek  :  (1)  avviSpiov,  so  first,  in  point  of 
historical  reference,  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  ix.  3-5, 
and  thereafter  frequent  in  Josephus  and  NT.  (2) 
yepovo-la,  first,  in  point  of  reference,  in  Ant.  XII.  iii. 
3  ;  frequent  in  OT  Apocrypha  :  once  in  NT,  Ac  521 
(cf.  below).  (3)  {SovK-fi,  fairly  frequent  in  Josephus, 
especially  in  the  BJ,  but  NT  never  uses  fiov\i}  in 
this  sense,  though  fSovXevrfy  is  used  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  in  Mk  1543  and  Lk  2350.  (4)  irpeo-fivrtpiov, 
Lk  2266,  Ac  225.  (5)  Josephus  also  uses  to  koiv6v, 
or  Koivbv  t&v  'Iepoo-o\vfjuTu>i',  esp.  in  the  Vita,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Sanhedrin.  (/3)  Hebrew : 
(1)  In  the  Talmudic  literature  the  commonest  word 
is  I'TinjD,  a  transliteration  of  o-vveBptov,  also  written 
H13S,  and  even  'YjnjD,  from  which  again  plurals 
were  formed  ni'-nrup,  or  niN-nruD  (cf.  Jastrow,  Diet, 
of  Talmud,  1005).  Variations  are  nj>n:  pTJtJJD  and 
-inw  n'yip  Sk>  j'-nrgp.  (2)  ^i-ian  pi  ri'3. '  (3)  On  Has- 
montean  coins  i?n  '  collegium,'  is  associated  with 
the  reigning  high  priest,  and  presumably  designates 
the  Sanhedrin. 

These  names  throw  light  upon  the  composition 
and  functions  of  the  court.     awtSpiov  suggests  a 
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court  of  justice,  and  so,  still  more  explicitly,  does 
pi  n'3.  yepovaia  is  a  term  applied  only  to  aristo- 
cratic councils,  and  the  Hasmonsean  -an  suggests 
an  aristocratic  body  associated  with  the  monarch.  * 

(b)  Of  its  component  parts.  Quite  as  suggestive 
are  the  names  of  the  various  classes  of  members 
of  the  court.  The  principal  expressions,  ignor- 
ing minor  variations,  are  ot  &px<-epeis,  oi  dpxovres, 
oi  icpea^irepoi,  oi  dvvaroi,  oi  irpZroi,  oi  yvwpi/ioi,  oi 
ypap.fiareis.  Some  of  these  terms  are  interchange- 
able, or  nearly  so,  and  they  fall  into  three  main 
classes.  (1)  Most  important  of  all  were  the 
apxicpeh,  the  chief  priests,  the  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  aristocracy.  In  Josephus  and  NT  they 
are  almost  invariably  mentioned  first  when  the 
names  of  the  classes  composing  the  Sanhedrin  are 
given  (cf.  Mt  2741 ;  Jos.  BJ  II.  xvii.  2,  and  fre- 
quently). Often  they  are  the  only  class  particu- 
larly mentioned  (cf.  Mk  1455  oi  apxiepeh  koX  Skov  rb 
(n>v£5piov).  The  high  priest  was  president  of  the 
court  according  to  Josephus  and  NT  (cf.  Ac  517, 
which  testifies  not  only  to  the  presidency  of  the 
high  priest,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  priestly 
party  was  Sadducee ;  cf.  also  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  ix. 
3-5,  and  other  passages  from  both  sources).  This 
is  in  agreement  with  the  general  constitution  of 
the  post-exilic  Jewish  community,  in  which  civil  as 
well  as  religious  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
high  priest.  The  priestly  nobility  were  the  leading 
persons  in  the  community,  and  they  were  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  See 
Chief  Priests,  High  Priest.  The  dpxovres  may 
be  roughly  identified  with  the  dpxiepeis  as  the 
'  rulers '  of  the  community.  Occasionally  they 
are  mentioned  where  one  would  expect  apxiepels : 
so  frequently  in  Josephus  (cf.  Ac  45  toi>s  dpxovras  icai 
robs  irpeafivTipovs  Kal  rovs  ypa/xfiareis,  v.8  dpxovres  rod 
XaoC  Kai  -irpe&fjvrepoi  ||  v.23  oi  apxtepeis  Kal  oi  irpeafiiTepoi.). 
Very  occasionally,  however,  the  dpxovres  are 
mentioned  alongside  of  the  apxt-epeis  (cf.  Lk  2313), 
showing  that  the  term  might  be  used  loosely  for 
'leaders  '  or  'rulers.'  (2)  Trpeo-{$vrepoi=  D'jpi,  in  the 
first  instance  a  general  name  for  the  principal 
men  of  the  community,  and  so,  apparently,  a 
general  designation  of  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(cf.  irpeo-fSvTtpiov).  But  in  actual  practice  it  de- 
scribes those  members  who  were  neither  dpxiepeis 
nor  ypafip-arets.  The  irpeo-fiirepoi  made  common 
cause  with  the  dpxiepets  against  the  ypa/j.f*areTs,  i.e. 
they  belonged  in  general  to  the  Sadducee  party 
(cf.  Ac  231"14).  "With  this  class  may  be  identified 
the  dvvaroi,  wpurot,  or  yv<l>ptp.oi  (unless  qualified  in 
some  way,  as,  yvupifioi  tQv  Qapiaaiuv).  Josephus 
frequently  uses  Swaroi  along  with  apx<-epets,  evi- 
dently as  the  equivalent  of  irpeo-p6repoi.  They  were 
the  secular  nobility  of  Jerusalem,  closely  allied  to 
the  sacerdotal  aristocracy.  (3)  ol  ypa/j./j.areis,  the 
scribes,  a  class  which  hardly  requires  description 
here.  In  the  main  they  formed  the  Pharisee 
element  in  the  Sanhedrin,  though  individual 
members  of  the  other  classes  may  have  been 
Pharisees,  and  many  Pharisees,  adhering  to  the 
scribal  party,  were  not  themselves  professional 
scribes.    See  Scribes. 

These  names  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  general  character  and  composition  of  the  court. 
It  was  an  aristocratic  assembly  and  high  court  of 
justice,  in  which,  alongside  of  the  priestly  nobility 

*  Ac  52l  presents  a  certain  difficulty  in  its  use  of  the  phrase 
Ta  a-uvilptov  xou  Tatrotv  ty,v  yipovffioci/.  According  to  this,  the 
ytfoiKrix  would  have  a  wider  meaning  than  «WS?/ov,  whereas  in 
OT  Apocrypha  it  is  the  regular  word  for  vviilpim.  The  identity 
of  the  two  terms  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  other  court  to  which  the  name  yipwel* 
might  be  applied.  As  it  is  unnatural  to  take  xcti  in  an  explana- 
tory sense  (=i.e.)  here,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  author 
used  one  of  the  words  loosely,  regarding  mviipim  as  an  inner 
circle  within  the  general  court.  Possibly  he  wished  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  not  only  the  necessary  quorum 
out  the  whole  council  of  71  members  was  summoned. 


and  the  noble  families  outside  the  priestly  circle, 
representatives  of  the  more  numerous  Pharisee 
party  found  a  place,  the  Sadducee  element,  how- 
ever, retaining  the  weight  of  influence. 

As  to  the  method  of  appointment  to  the  San- 
hedrin, nothing  definite  can  be  gathered  from  the 
Greek  sources.  According  to  the  Mishna,  new 
members  were  appointed  by  the  court  itself.  At 
first,  membership  was  confined  to  the  aristocratic 
families.  Subsequently  the  political  rulers  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  appointed  members  by  their 
own  authority  in  some  cases  at  least  (cf.  Salome's 
introduction  of  a  Pharisee  element). 

The  Greek  sources  agree  in  giving  one  picture  of  the  San- 
hedrin, while  the  Mishnic  representation  is  radically  different. 
That  the  representations  are  mutually  irreconcilable,  and  that 
that  of  the  Greek  sources  is  preferable  in  all  respects,  is  now 
generally  recognized  by  scholars,  and  the  point  requires  to  be 
stated  rather  than  argued  here.  According  to  the  Greek 
sources,  as  appears  from  the  above,  the  Sanhedrin  was  com- 
posed of  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  high  priest.  The  chief  priests  and  elders  belonged 
in  general  to  the  Sadducee  party,  while  the  scribes  formed  the 
Pharisee  element,  which,  however  influential  among  the  people, 
was  seldom  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Sanhedrin.  The  Sanhedrin 
was  thus  a  political  assembly  and  court  of  justice,  representing 
in  the  main  the  aristocratic  elements  in  the  Jewish  community. 
According  to  the  Mishnic  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
a  court  of  Rabbis,  presided  over  by  the  leading  Rabbi  of  the 
time,  in  which  the  priestly  element  as  such  does  not  appear, 
while  the  Sadducees  are  mentioned  only  as  heretics  to  be 
refuted.  The  presiding  Rabbi  bears  the  title  Nasi  (otherwise  a 
political  title),  and  another,  apparently  the  vice-president,  is 
called  Ab-beth-din.  It  was  an  ecclesiastical  rather  than  a 
political  assembly.  The  irreconcilability  of  the  two  representa- 
tions is  most  marked  in  the  answer  they  give  to  the  question, 
Who  was  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrin?  We  have  lists  of 
Rabbis  filling  the  offices  of  Nasi  and  Ab-beth-din  during  the 
two  centuries  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  whereas 
the  Greek  sources  furnish  explicit  evidence  that  during  this 
period  the  high  priest  presided.  Where  individual  names  are 
mentioned  in  both  sources  the  contradiction  is  very  evident : 
e.g.  Gamaliel  was  president  according  to  the  Mishna,  but  in 
Ac  5s*  he  appears  simply  as  •bxpuralo;  iyi/^xri  T«./jM>.ii,X.  The 
Greek  sources  are  contemporary,  while  the  Mishna  is  late  and 
was  compiled  under  totally  changed  conditions.  The  account 
given  in  the  Greek  sources  accords  with  all  that  is  known  of  the 
constitution  and  history  of  the  Jewish  community,  from  the 
Maccabsean  revolt  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Further, 
the  evidence  the}'  furnish,  while  perfectly  explicit,  is  largely 
incidental,  proceeding  from  no  theory,  but  simply  reflecting  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  There  is  no  trace  of  '  tendency,'  and  no 
motive  for  misrepresentation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mishnic 
account  is  true  only  of  the  reconstituted  Sanhedrin  which  sat  at 
Jamnia  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  aristocratic  and  Sadducee  element.  The  char- 
acter of  this  Sanhedrin,  which  bore  little  more  resemblance 
to  the  older  court  than  the  'Sanhedrin'  which  Napoleon  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  was  transferred  to  the  assembly  of 
which  we  have  accurate  descriptions  in  the  contemporary  Greek 
sources.  How  far  the  Mishna  has  preserved  reliable  traditions 
on  points  of  detail  connected  with  the  Sanhedrin  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Considerable  use  is  often  made  of  it  even  by  those 
who  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  sources  (cf.  Bacher,  art. 
'  Sanhedrin '  in  Hastings'  DB).  In  view,  however,  of  the  chasm 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  made  in  the  constitution 
and  history  of  Judaism,  and  the  radically  false  conception  of 
the  Sanhedrin  which  appears  in  the  Mishnic  tradition,  state- 
ments based  on  the  unsupported  authority  of  the  Mishna  must 
be  regarded  as  little  better  than  conjectures. 

2.  History. — The  Mishnic  tradition  connects  the 
Sanhedrin  with  Moses'  seventy  elders,  then  with 
the  alleged  Great  Synagogue  of  Ezra's  time,  then 
with  such  names  of  leading  Rabbis  as  had  escaped 
oblivion  (cf.  opening  sections  of  Pirke  Aboth),  and 
so  gives  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jamnia  an  appearance  of 
historical  continuity  with  the  past.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  Sanhedrin  emerges  into  authentic 
history  first  in  the  Greek  period.  It  must  have 
existed  earlier,  but  its  origin  is  covered  by  the 
darkness  which  obscures  all  Jewish  history  from 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (and  even  earlier)  till  the 
Maccabeean  rising.  The  post-exilic  Jewish  com- 
munity was  nominally  a  theocracy,  enjoying  a 
certain  measure  of  independence  under  foreign 
rule.  At  its  head  was  the  high  priest,  who  was 
assisted  by  a  yepowia.  consisting  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  aristocratic  sacerdotal  caste.  The  adminis- 
tration of  secular  affairs  tended  to  produce  in  this 
caste  a  certain  worldliness,  a  more  or  less  exclusive 
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interest  in  worldly  business  and  culture,  and  con- 
sequently a  readiness  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
Hellenism.  Passively  opposed  to  them  were  the 
Husldim,  the  pious  students  of  the  Law  and  the 
legal  tradition,  whose  interests  and  aspirations 
were  exclusively  religious  and  ecclesiastical.  When 
the  crisis  came  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
aristocratic  caste,  and  consequently  the  yepovffia, 
or  Sanhedrin,  was  in  the  main  ready  to  yield  com- 
pletely to  the  pressure  of  an  enforced  Hellenism. 
The  H&sidim  continued  to  offer  steadfast  but 
passive  resistance  to  the  persecutor.  There  arose, 
however,  a  third  group,  consisting  of  men  who, 
while  not  specially  in  sympathy  with  the  Hasidint, 
wished  to  maintain  the  ancient  religion  and  also 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  Hasmonsean  family 
led  them  in  armed  revolt,  and  under  the  skilful 
leadership  of  Judas  Maccabseus  and  his  brothers 
they  not  only  regained  religious  liberty,  but 
achieved  the  political  independence  of  the  Jewish 
State,  of  which  the  Hasmonteans  and  their  loyal 
followers  became  the  rulers.  The  old  aristocracy 
was  practically  destroyed,  and  the  remnants  of  it 
were  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  the  new 
dynasty.  The  Hasidim,  who  had  supported  the 
Hasmonaeans  until  liberty  of  religion  was  secured, 
drifted  away  from  them  as  the  political  aspect  of 
the  struggle  became  more  prominent,  and  resumed 
towards  them  the  same  attitude  of  passive  opposi- 
tion which  had  characterized  their  relation  to  the 
older  aristocracy.  They  were  especially  incensed 
at  the  Hasmonaean  assumption  of  the  title  and 
functions  of  the  high-priesthood,  which  they  re- 
garded as  usurpation  and  as  a  secularizing  of  the 
theocracy.  At  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  there- 
fore, the  Sanhedrin  consisted  of  adherents  of  the 
Hasmonsean  dynasty — the  new  aristocracy  com- 
bined with  the  remnants  of  the  old,  representing 
two  of  the  three  elements  of  the  later  court,  the 
chief  priests  and  the  elders — and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly, if  not  exclusively,  Sadducee.  The  Pharisees, 
the  representatives  of  the  earlier  Hasidim,  stood 
aloof,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  moral  and  religious  influence  with  the 
people.  Tt  became  necessary  to  conciliate  them, 
and  Hyrcanus  made  an  effort  to  do  so.*  But 
their  terms  were  too  high.  They  demanded  that 
Hyrcanus  should  resign  the  high-priesthood,  and 
thus  destroy  the  constitution  and  government 
which  his  father  and  uncles  had  established.  His 
refusal  to  concede  the  demand  made  the  opposition 
of  the  Pharisees  to  the  ruling  party  more  acute, 
and  under  Alexander  Jannams  there  was  open 
war.  The  Sanhedrin,  composed  as  it  was  of  the 
Hasmonaean  nobility,  supported  Jannseus.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  people  showed  that  the  Pharisees 
could  no  longer  with  safety  be  left  in  opposition. 
Salome  reversed  the  policy  of  her  predecessors,  and 
admitted  them  to  a  share  in  the  government — for  a 
time  the  dominant  share— and  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

From  that  time  onwards  the  Sanhedrin  con- 
sisted of  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes.  It  was 
a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  the  bitter  con- 
flicts of  Sadducee  and  Pharisee  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  confusion  and  decay  of  the 
century  and  a  half  preceding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  path  of  the  Romans  and  of  the 
Herodian  house  was  made  smooth  by  the  inability 
of  the  Sanhedrin  to  act  in  unity  and  lead  a  united 
people.      Pompey  abrogated  the  kingship,  but  left 

*  Josephus  (Ant.  xm.  x.  5-6)  relates  a  story  which  tells  how 
Hyrcanus  broke  wlth  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
neen  attached,  and  went  over  to  the  Sadducees.  But  a  critical 
examination  of  the  story,  and  a  comparison  of  its  presupposi- 
tions with  the  previous  history  as  related  in  1  Mac,  show  that 
what  took  place  was  not  a  breach  with  the  Pharisees,  but  an 
™s"^essful  attempt  to  conciliate  them.  There  is  no  evidence 
n*  w  ,1  m  *£?  Sanhedrin  before  Salome's  change  of  policy. 
Cf.  Wellhausen,  Pharisiier  und  Sadduccier. 


the  high  priest  at  the  head  of  the  people  and  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  as  heretofore.  Gabinius  went 
further,  and  established  five  awiSpia  in  place  of  the 
single  court,  thus  largely  destroying  its  influence 
(57-55  B.C.).  Some  years  later,  however,  the  San- 
hedrin was  restored  to  its  former  position,  and 
resumed  the  exercise  of  authority  over  the  whole 
Jewish  territory.  Herod  is  stated  to  have  com- 
menced his  reign  with  a  massacre  of  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  ix.  4).  Accord- 
ing to  another  account  (ib.  xv.  i.  2),  he  put  to 
death  45  members  of  the  party  of  Antigonus.  His 
object  was  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Sadducee 
nobility,  his  consistent  opponents  and  only  possible 
rivals.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  he  reduced 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  high-priesthood 
by  making  it  no  longer  hereditary  and  tenable  for 
life,  and  by  frequent  changes.  Under  his  rule 
the  Sanhedrin  had  but  little  influence, — less  pro- 
bably than  at  any  other  time.  Herod's  death  was 
followed  by  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  ceased  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Judaea. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  procurators  was 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Sanhedrin.  They 
had  not  the  Herodian  jealousy  of  the  local  nobility, 
and  were  content  to  leave  considerable  powers  of 
internal  control  in  their  hands.  Josephus  and  the 
NT  bear  witness  to  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrin  during  this  period.  So  long  as  it 
retained  control  of  the  people,  there  was  a  fair 
measure  of  peace  and  good  government.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  people,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Zealots,  became  unmanageable,  and,  against 
the  advice  of  the  older  and  more  experienced 
aristocrats,  embarked  on  the  fatal  revolt  against 
the  Roman  authority.  Even  then  the  Sanhedrin, 
had  it  been  left  to  itself,  might  have  saved  Jeru- 
salem from  total  destruction.  But  the  Zealots 
usurped  its  authority,  rid  themselves  of  those  who 
counselled  moderation,  and  inaugurated  a  Reign 
of  Terror,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  entry 
of  the  Roman  troops  into  the  city. 

Under  the  totally  new  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  new 
court  established  itself,  bearing  the  name  '  San- 
hedrin,' but  differing  in  essential  features  from 
the  older  body.  The  new  Sanhedrin  had  no  po- 
litical authority,  and  was  composed  exclusively  of 
Rabbis,  whose  discussions  and  decisions  were  mainly 
theoretical.  It  exercised  considerable  judicial 
authority  over  the  Jewish  people,  owing  to  its 
moral  influence,  but  was  quite  without  govern- 
mental importance.  The  real  Sanhedrin  fell  with 
the  city. 

3.  Functions  and  authority. — The  trustworthy 
sources  give  only  incidental  indications  of  the 
functions  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  extent  of  its 
authority.  The  changes  in  the  constitution,  also, 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabsean  rising  to  the  fall 
of  the  city,  were  so  great  and  so  frequent,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  authority  was  actually 
vested  in  the  Sanhedrin  at  any  one  time.  Under 
the  Hasmonasans  it  must  have  been  considerable, 
both  in  administration  and  jurisdiction,  though 
the  stronger  kings,  like  Jannasus,  may  have  ruled 
very  independently.  It  was  much  more  limited 
under  the  Herodian  kings,  whose  authority  was 
quite  independent  of  the  Jewish  constitution.  By 
the  Romans  the  constitution  was  as  far  as  possible 
respected,  and  the  Sanhedrin,  though  subordinate 
to  the  Roman  authority,  had  again  considerable 
powers,  perhaps  greater  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  system  of  short  tenure  of  the  high-priestly 
office  would  throw  more  influence  into  the  hands 
of  the  permanent  body.  In  these  later  days,  also, 
its  moral  authority  over  the  Jewish  people  was 
much  wider  than  its  actual  power.     Territorially 
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its  actual  authority  extended  under  the  procurators 
over  Judaea  only.  On  the  other  hand,  its  recom- 
mendations were  regarded  by  orthodox  Jews  out- 
side Judaea  as  possessing  the  force  of  commands 
(cf.  Ac  92).  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  under 
the  procurators  the  Sanhedrin  exercised  such 
authority  as  was  not  either  within  the  competence 
of  local  councils  or  reserved  by  the  Romans,  and 
that,  while  it  had  considerable  powers  of  police 
administration  and  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  a 
certain  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
its  main  function  was  that  of  a  supreme  judicial 
tribunal.  Except  in  the  case  of  capital  sentences, 
its  authority  was  absolute,  and  it  had  the  power 
to  carry  its  decisions  into  effect.  An  ehective 
sentence  of  death  could  be  pronounced  only  by  the 
procurator's  court.  The  stoning  of  Stephen  (Ac 
757ff-)  without  the  sanction  of  the  procurator  was  an 
illegal  act,  not  an  execution  but  a  '  lynching.'  In 
the  case  of  one  offence,  that  of  profanation  of  the 
sanctuary,  even  Roman  citizens  might  be  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrin,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  procurator's  revision  of  the  capital 
sentence.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  constitutional 
powers  conceded  to  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Roman 
authority  was  always  absolute,  and  the  procurator 
or  the  tribune  of  the  garrison  could  not  only  sum- 
mon the  Sanhedrin  and  direct  it  to  investigate 
a  matter,  but  could  interfere  and  withdraw  a 
prisoner  from  its  jurisdiction,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  223u  2323tr-). 

i.  Sessions  and  procedure.  —  The  Sanhedrin 
could  sit  on  any  day  except  the  Sabbath  and  holy 
days ;  and  as  sentence  of  death  could  be  pro- 
nounced (according  to  the  Mishna)  only  on  the 
day  after  a  trial  on  a  capital  charge,  such  charges 
were  not  heard  on  the  day  preceding  a  Sabbath  or 
holy  day.  The  place  of  meeting  is  called  by 
Josephus  the  /JoiAij,  and  was  near  the  Xystus, 
which  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  Mishnic 
n-nri  myh  'hall  of  hewn  stone'  (cf.  Schurer,  GJVS 
ii.  211).  It  was  close  to  the  upper  city,  but  not  in 
it,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  before  they 
had  reduced  the  upper  city  (Jos.  BJ  VI.  vi.  3). 
The  references  in  NT  to  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(cf.  Ac  23)  show  that  its  proceedings  might  be  en- 
livened by  stirring  debates,  and  by  the  stormy 
scenes  which  occasionally  take  place  even  in  the 
most  dignified  political  assemblies.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  trials,  the  procedure  may  have  resembled 
that  described  in  the  Mishna.  According  to  its 
account,  the  proceedings  were  conducted  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  the  members  gave  judg- 
ment in  regular  order.  Twenty-three  members 
formed  a  quorum,  and  while  a  bare  majority  might 
acquit,  a  majority  of  two  was  necessary  to  secure 
condemnation.  If  a  majority  of  one  gave  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  more  members  were  summoned,  until 
either  the  requisite  majority  was  obtained  for  a 
legal  verdict,  or  the  full  number  of  seventy-one 
members  was  reached,  when  a  majority  of  one  was 
decisive  on  either  side. 

The  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  present  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  regular  procedure  of  the  San- 
hedrin.   See  art.  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Literature. — This  is  extensive,  comprising  all  Histories  of 
the  Jews  during  the  period  B.C.  200-a.d.  70,  as  well  as  the 
relevant  articles  in  all  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  some  special 
works.  The  most  useful  and  accessible  comprehensive  state- 
ment is  that  of  Schurer,  GJV%  ii.  188-214  [HJP  ii.  i.  163 ft.]. 
The  most  illuminating  account  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Sanhedrin  is  Wellhausen,  Pharisaer  und  Saddueder.  To 
these  may  be  added  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Sanhedrin '  (Bacher) ; 
EBi,  artt.  'Synedrium'  (Canney),  and  'Government'  (Ben- 
zinger),  }  28-31.  "  C.  H.  THOMSON. 

SAREPTA.— See  Zarephath. 

SATAN.  — 1.  The  word  'Satan'  (]$)?,  Sarahs), 


which  in  the  NT  is  invariably  used  as  a  proper  name 
denoting  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  man,  occurs 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  OT  originally  as  a  synonym  of 
the  common  words  for  ■  adversary,'  as  the  verb  p'y 
is  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  withstanding,  taking 
the  opposite  side.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Nu 
22-  even  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  said  to 
go  forth  to  be  a  Satan  to  Balaam.  In  other  pas- 
sages it  is  applied,  with  no  sinister  meaning,  to 
David,  who,  as  the  Philistines  feared,  might  desert 
Achish  and  turn  against  them  in  battle  (1  S  294) ; 
to  Abishai  when  he  opposed  David's  purpose  of 
clemency  towards  Shimei  (2  S  1922)  ;  and  again  to 
a  foreign  enemy  in  general  (1  K  54) ;  and  to  Hadad 
and  Rezon  in  connexion  with  their  revolt  against 
Solomon  ( 1  K  1 114-  23-  25).  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Book 
of  Ps.  ( 1096),  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Job  and  in  Zee  3  it  is  used  in  a  technical  or  legal 
sense  as  the  equivalent  of  6.vt18ikos,  an  opponent  in 
law,  an  advocate,  whose  function  it  is  to  plead  for 
the  condemnation  of  an  accused  person.  In  Job  23 
Jehovah  taxes  '  the  Satan '  with  over-officious  zeal 
in  his  efforts  to  test  the  motives  of  the  righteous 
man  whom  he  is  permitted  to  accuse  ;  and  again  in 
Zee  32  He  distinctly  rebukes  him  for  pressing  his 
charge  against  Joshua.  But  notwithstanding  such 
suggestions  that  an  evil  spirit,  a  malicious  accuser, 
is  described  (like  the  Satan,  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren,  SidfioKos,  Karriyopos  of  the  NT),  there  is 
no  explicit  indication  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
being  thus  described  as  '  the  Satan '  or  the  Adver- 
sary appears  in  Zechariah  as  an  official  accuser, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Job  he  takes  his  place  among 
'  the  sons  of  God '  in  the  court  of  heaven  as  one 
having  a  right  to  be  there,  and  that  in  connexion 
with  the  function  attributed  to  him  of  ■  going  to 
and  fro  upon  the  earth,'  and  'considering'  and 
reporting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  men. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  minister  of  the  Divine  justice, 
although  God  does  tax  him  with  overdoing  his 
part.  All  that  appears  to  be  indicated  there  is 
the  thought  that  there  is  in  the  Court  of  God  one 
whose  office  it  is  to  plead  for  the  condemnation  of 
sinners.  C  Of  a  malignant  enemy  of  God  and  His 
cause,  a  personal  spirit  of  evil  called  Satan,  there 
is  no  express  mention  in  the  OT. )  The  temptation 
of  our  first  parents  is  ascribed  in  Genesis  to  '  the 
serpent,'  and  no  interpretation  is  offered  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  story.  Again,  though  in  one 
passage  in  Chronicles  (1  Ch  211)  we  read  that  Satan 
tempted  David  to  number  the  people — a  pre- 
sumptuous offence  for  which  the  king  was  severely 
punished — the  parallel  passage  (2  S  241),  much  the 
older  narrative,  attributes  David's  conduct  to  trial 
at  the  hands  of  God,  not  to  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.  Similarly  the  deception  of  the  '  lying 
spirit'  who  lured  Ahab  to  his  destruction  (IK 
2219"23)  is  said  to  have  had  the  express  sanction  of 
God.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  the  theology  of  the  OT,  that  so  little 
reference  is  made  to  Satan  as  the  great  adversary 
of  God  and  His  people,  or  as  the  malignant  tempter 
and  accuser  of  man.  The  Satan  of  the  Book  of 
Job  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  is  described 
in  language  very  different  from  that  in  which  the 
arch-enemy  is  spoken  of  in  the  NT. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
references  to  Satan  as  an  accuser  of  mankind  occur 
only  in  those  books  of  the  OT  which  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  has  been  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  theory  that  the  Jewish  belief  in 
Satanic  agency  was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew 
theology  from  a  foreign  source.  Traces  appear  else- 
where of  early  beliefs  current  among  the  Hebrews 
in  the  existence  of  demons,  satyrs,  liliths,  and  the 
like,  as  in  the  use  of  the  name  '  Azazel,'  a  mys- 
terious being  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ordinance  of  the  scapegoat  (Lv  16). 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  upon  those  popular 
beliefs  of  early  Semitic  religion  there  was  grafted, 
from  Persian  sources,  the  conception  of  a  Prince 
of  Darkness  whose  agency  is  similar  to  that  which, 
in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  is  ascribed  to  the 
demon-god  Ahriman,  and  that  the  belief  in  Satan 
and  his  angels  as  fallen  spirits  was  thus  intro- 
duced into  Hebrew  theology.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  connexion  between  Satan  and  the  Zoro- 
astrian  Ahriman  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A 
simpler  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  personality  and  agency  of  Satan  is  that  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  development  under  the 
influence  of  a  progressive  revelation.  The  complete 
revelation  of  such  a  being  as  the  malignant  author 
of  evil  was  reserved  for  the  time  when,  with  the 
advent  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  the  minds  of  God's 
people  were  prepared,  without  risk  of  idolatry,  or 
of  the  mischievous  dualism  of  such  a  religion  as 
that  of  Zoroaster,  to  recognize  in  the  serpent  of 
Eden  and  in  the  Satan  who  appeared  as  the  adver- 
sary of  Job  and  of  Joshua,  the  great  Adversary 
of  God  and  man,  whose  power  is  to  be  feared 
and  his  temptations  resolutely  resisted,  but  from 
whose  dark  dominion  the  Son  of  God  had  come  to 
deliver  mankind. 

2.  If  the  OT  is  remarkable  for  its  reticence  on 
this  subject,  Ave  find  in  the  NT  the  doctrine  of 
Satanic  agency  very  fully  developed.  It  meets  us 
on  the  threshold.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
elements  of  NT  teaching.  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
distinctly  assume  the  reality  of  Satan  and  his 
kingdom  as  a  mighty  power  for  evil,  opposed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  and  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  This  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
Gospels,  and  there  in  the  direct  teaching  of  our 
Lord.  At  the  outset  of  the  Gospel  narrative  Satan 
appears  as  the  antagonist  of  Christ.  The  story  of 
the  Temptation,  which  must  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  disciples  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Him- 
self, is  related  by  the  three  Synoptists.  St.  Mark 
( 1 13)  informs  us  that  Jesus  was  forty  days  tempted 
of  Satan,  using  that  word  or  title  as  a  proper  name. 
St.  Matthew  (ch.  4)  and  St.  Luke  (ch.  4),  who  relate 
the  incident  with  clear  circumstantiality  of  detail, 
note  three  distinct  temptations,  in  which  they  quote 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Tempter  and  the  answers 
returned  by  Jesus.  They  describe  the  Tempter  as 
6  5id|8o\os,  'the  devil,'  using  the  recognized  word 
for  betrayer  or  malicious  accuser.  According  to 
St.  Matthew's  account,  Jesus  addresses  him  as 
'Satan.'  St.  Luke  concludes  the  narrative  with  the 
significant  words,  '  When  the  devil  had  ended  all 
the  temptation,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season,' 
as  if  to  indicate  that  the  conflict  with  Satan  was 
renewed  and  continued  throughout  our  Lord's 
ministry.  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  when  the 
devil  left  Him,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
Him.  Thus  the  Synoptic  Gospels  distinctly  describe 
the  source  of  the  temptation  as  the  direct  sugges- 
tions of  a  person,  and  that  one  who  is  variously 
called  Satan  and  '  the  devil.' 

Again,  these  same  Gospels,  as  also  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  take  notice  of  Christ's  works  of  healing, 
and  especially  of  those  wrought  upon  persons 
possessed  with  demons,  as  illustrating  the  nature 
of  His  mission,  which  was  to  heal  •  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil '  (Ac  1038).  St.  Luke  (223) 
no  less  clearly  than  St.  John  (132)  informs  us  that 
batan  entered  the  heart  of  Judas  and  prompted 
him  to  betray  his  Lord. 

In  the  recorded  utterances  of  Jesus,  in  His  ex- 
press teaching,  allusions  are  clearly  made  to  the 
power  and  activity  of  Satan  as  a  personal  being, 
and  the  great  Adversary  of  God  and  man.  He 
attributes  the  trouble  of  the  woman  who  had  the 
spirit  of  infirmity  to  the  malign  power  of  Satan  to 
afflict  even  the  bodies  of  men  (Lk  1316).     Thus,  so 


far  from  discouraging  the  popular  belief  which 
ascribed  to  Satan  and  his  angels  power  oyer  soul 
and  body,  Jesus  distinctly  acknowledged  it.  Ac- 
cused by  the  Pharisees,  representatives  of  those  to 
whose  speculations  in  angelology  and  demonology 
that  popular  belief  has  been  traced,  of  casting  out 
demons  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  demons, 
Jesus,  so  far  from  controverting  or  throwing  doubt 
upon  the  current  opinions  of  the  time,  repels  the 
charge  by  the  argument  that  if  Satan  should  cast 
out  Satan,  he  would  only  be  defeating  his  own  ends 
and  destroying  his  own  work.  Then  He  proceeds 
to  say,  '  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you'  (Mt 
1228,  cf.  Lk  ll20),  illustrating  His  argument  by  the 
similitude  of  the  strong  man  and  the  Stronger  than 
he,  implying  that  Satan  is  the  strong  man  who 
would  enslave  mankind,  but  that  Jesus  Himself  is 
the  Stronger  than  he,  who  has  appeared  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  victims  of  Satanic  power.  That 
Jesus  should  thus  have  argued  in  controversy  with 
the  Pharisees  has  its  own  significance.  We  cannot 
explain  it  away  on  the  principle  of  accommodation. 
Jesus  could  and  did  rebuke  the  spirit  of  Pharisaic 
traditionalism  which  led  them  to  introduce  all 
manner  of  mischievous  subtleties,  making  void  the 
Law  by  their  unauthorized  traditions,  but  never 
once  did  He  even  cast  suspicion  upon  this  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  He  accepted  it 
without  question. 

Again,  when  the  Seventy  expressed  their  joy  at 
the  success  of  their  mission,  and  exclaimed,  '  Lord, 
even  the  demons  are  subject  unto  us,'  Jesus  replied, 
'  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven,'  and 
went  on  to  say,  '  Behold,  I  give  you  power  to  tread 
upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy '  (Lk  1017"19).  Passing  over  such  pas- 
sages as  those  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '  What- 
soever is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil '  or  '  the 
evil  one  '  (Mt  537)  ;  '  Deliver  us  from  evil '  or  '  the 
evil  one'  (613),  which  have  been  explained,  and 
even,  as  in  the  RV,  translated  as  referring  to  the 
personal  Author  of  Evil,  we  find  Jesus  in  His  dis- 
courses and  in  warnings  addressed  to  His  disciples 
making  distinct  allusion  to  Satan  as  the  great 
adversary  whom  they  have  cause  to  fear.  In  the 
parables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Tares,  the  Evil 
One,  variously  termed  'the  devil,'  'Satan,'  'the 
enemy,'  '  the  wicked  one,'  is  described  as  seeking 
to  frustrate  the  work  of  Christ  by  catching  away 
the  good  seed  sown  in  the  heart  (Mt  1319,  Mk  415, 
Lk  812) ;  or  by  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat  (Mt 
1338.  39^  £]le  tares  denoting  the  children  of  '  the 
wicked  one'  as  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is 
'the  devil.'  Here  we  see  clearly  illustrated  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  irreconcilable 
antagonism  between  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and 
that  of  Satan. 

Again,  Jesus  warns  Peter  on  one  occasion  that 
Satan  has  asked  and  obtained  the  Divine  permis- 
sion to  sift  the  disciples  as  wheat ;  and  indicates 
that  their  only  hope  lies  in  the  intercession  of 
Christ  Himself,  who  has  prayed  for  Simon  that  his 
'faith  fail  not'  (Lk  2231). 

Once  more,  in  Christ's  discourse  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  everlast- 
ing punishment  to  which  the  unfaithful  are  con- 
demned was  '  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels 
(Mt  2541),  a  passage  which  well  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus 
is  consistently  represented  as  alluding  to  Satan 
and  his  power  and  kingdom.  That  is,  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  so  much  set  forth  by  way  of  dog- 
matic statement  as  assumed,  taken  for  granted. 
Jesus  does  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  quietly  accepts 
it,  presupposes  it  as  a  matter  about  which  there 
is  no  dispute.  The  belief  is  there,  and  Jesus  sets 
upon  it  the  seal  of  His  authority. 
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To  these  examples  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
must  be  added  the  very  emphatic  testimony  of  the 
discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  darkness  under  whose  dominion,  according  to 
the  introductory  verses,  the  world  is  held,  the  dead 
weight,  the  vis  inertice.  of  human  insensibility  to 
the  Divine  light,  is  no  negative  thing,  but  itself 
a  power,  a  kingdom  in  deadly  opposition  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  under  the  rule  of  Satan. 
Jesus  directly  attributes  the  opposition  of  His 
antagonists  to  the  malice  of  the  devil.  So  He  says 
to  the  Jews,  '  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and 
the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do '  ( Jn  8M).  The 
false  accusations  of  Scribe  and  Pharisee,  and  the 
untiring  malignity  of  their  persecuting  zeal,  show 
the  spirit  and  are  the  work  of  him  who  was  a 
liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.  Again, 
He  speaks  of  Satan  as  the  Prince  of  this  world, 
and  represents  as  the  aim  and  the  certain 
result  of  His  own  work,  the  judgment  and  the 
casting  out  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  (1231;  cf. 
1430  16u). 

3.  The  other  portions  of  the  NT  confirm  but  do 
not  materially  add  to  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels 
on  the  subject  of  the  personality  and  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One.  Thus  St.  James  (47)  merely  counsels 
his  readers  to  resist  the  devil,  assuring  them  that  he 
will  flee  from  them  ;  while  in  another  passage  (219) 
he  speaks  of  '  the  demons  '  (to.  dai^oeia),  evidently 
meaning  by  the  term  the  subordinate  agents  of 
Satanic  power,  as  believing  that  there  is  one  God — 
a  belief  which  fills  them  with  terror.  St.  Peter 
assures  us  that  Satan,  whom  he  describes  as  dvHdiKos 
('adversary,'  a  technical  or  official  word),  and 
compares .  to  a  roaring  lion,  may  be  successfully 
resisted  by  the  power  of  steadfast  faith  (1  P  58- 9). 
St.  John  in  his  P'irst  Epistle  repeats  the  teaching 
of  his  Gospel,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  identifies 
Satan  with  the  serpent  of  Eden,  and  seemingly  also 
with  the  accuser  of  Job  and  of  Joshua  (Rev  129- 10), 
and  foretells  his  coming  doom.  St.  Paul  accepts 
the  current  doctrine  ;  but  though  in  his  Epistles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  he  seems  to  add  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  other  elements 
from  the  demonology  of  the  Pharisaic  schools  and 
from  other  sources  (Eph  22  6",  Col  215),  and  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  Timothy  (1  Co 
55,  1  Ti  l20)  ascribes  to  Satan  a  certain  power  of 
discipline  as  a  minister  of  Divine  judgment,  really 
contributes  to  this  branch  of  Christian  doctrine 
no  essential  element  additional  to  that  which  is 
furnished  in  the  Gospels.  See,  further,  articles 
Accommodation  and  Demon. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bibl. -Theol.  Lexicon,  s.v. ;  Commentaries 
of  Meyer,  Alford,  etc.;  Cheyne,  The  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  pp. 
159,  270ff.,  281 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Book  of  Job  (Cambridge 
Bible),  pp.  7-13,  also  Theol.  of  OT,  p.  300  ff.;  Schmid,  Bibl. 
Theol.  of  NT,  p.  187  ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.''  p.  93 ;  Reuss, 
Christian  Theol.  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  i.  pp.  162,  420  ;  Wernle, 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  p.  47 ;  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahr- 
hundert  des  Heils,  p.  368;  Wright,  Zechariah  and  his  Pro- 
phecies, p.  46 ff.  ;  art.  'Satan'  in  Hastings'  DB  (Whitehouse), 
and  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  (G.  B.  Gray  and  J.  Massie) ;  art.  '  Teufel ' 
"},  PBE3  (A.  Wunsche) ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrb.  d.  neutest. 
Theol.  i.  pp.  53,  226.  H.  H.  CURRIE. 

SAYIOUR.— ' Saviour,'  like  'to  save'  and  'sal- 
vation,' is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  OT. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  the  form  of  the  ptcpl.  Hiph.  of  J?B"  = 
Si'v'ia.  For  the  specific  meaning  of '  to  save '  in  distinction  from 
other  cognate  Heb.  verbs,  cf.  art.  Salvation.  Most  commonly 
Ood  is  called  the  Saviour  of  Israel  or  individuals.  A  standing 
combination  is  'God  the  Saviour'  often  with  a  possessive 
genitive  (1  Ch  1635,  ps  246  271-9  622-  6  65«  799  951,  ts  122  1710, 
Mic  "7,  Hah  318).  To  be  a  Saviour  is  God's  exclusive  prerogative 
(Ps  60H  10812,  Is  43"  4522).  As  instruments  of  God,  however, 
human  deliverers  likewise  receive  the  title  (Jg  39-15,  Neh  927). 
There  is  no  passage  in  the  OT  where  the  Messiah  is  called 
Saviour.'  Wherever  the  Messiah  is  connected  with  the  idea 
?!  ^lvation'  He  is  not  the  subject  but  the  object  of  it  (Ps  28» 
1«10,  Zee  99).  This  is  different  in  Apocryphal  and  Pseud- 
•pigraphical  literature,  for  here  it  is  not  merely  declared  that 


in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  people  are  saved,  and  that 
He  is  the  Goel  of  their  life  (En  487),  0r  that  the  righteous  in 
connexion  with  Him  shall  be  satisfied  with  salvation  (4  Ezr  456), 
but  also  that  Christus  liberabit  creaturam  (4  Ezr  1234  1326),  and 
that  from  Judah  and  Levi  the  Lord  will  raise  a  Saviour  for  Israel 
(Test.  Gad  8).  God,  however,  here  also  is  more  frequently 
called  Saviour  (nav-rav  trwrvip,  Ps-Sol  167  ;  ocluvios  truTrip,  Bar  422 ; 
iiyios  <mri,p,  3  Mac  629  716).  Used  of  God,  <ruTi,p  is  synonymous 
with  such  terms  as  Sk'U,  i  pitrTr,s,  i  kuTpoupsto;  (En  487,  i  Mac 
411,  3  Mac  723). 

1.  In  the  Gospels  <rwTi}p  occurs  but  three  times — 
Lk  l47  211  and  Jn  442.  In  the  Song  of  Mary,  the 
words  '  My  spirit  has  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour' 
are  a  reproduction  of  the  common  OT  usage.  In 
Lk  211  crwn/ip  is  not  a  formal  title,  but  a  descriptive 
designation  of  the  Messiah,  '  a  Saviour  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord.'  But  the  word  evidently  has  a 
deeper  meaning  to  the  angels  than  the  noun  o-ivrvpia 
and  the  participle  pmdtvTas  have  to  Zacharias  in 
Lk  l71-74;  for  in  the  two  latter  passages  the  con- 
ception moves  entirely  within  the  OT  limits.  The 
doxology  of  Lk  214  associates  Jesus'  saving  work 
with  the  production  of  peace  on  earth  among  man- 
kind as  the  objects  of  God's  good  pleasure.  Here 
o-dir-qp  undoubtedly  covers  the  Lord's  Messianic  work 
in  the  most  universalistic  sense.  And  it  will  be 
noticed  that  crambo  is  synonymous  with  xp^T°s  Kuptos, 
so  that  the  reference  cannot  be  confined  to  our 
Lord's  earthly  ministry,  but  extends  to  His  activity 
as  the  glorified  Messiah.  As  '  peace '  and  '  good 
pleasure '  indicate,  not  the  giving  of  life  but  the 
bestowal  of  reconciliation  with  God  stands  in  the 
foreground  (for  the  connexion  between  croiHip  and 
eidoda,  cf.  Ps-Sol  839).  In  Jn  442  6  aonyp  tov  Kbcr/iov 
receives  its  import  from  the  rich  and  pregnant  mean- 
ing adi^eiv  and  aonypia  acquire  in  the  discourses  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  As  Jesus  had  represented 
Himself  to  the  woman  not  as  a  mere  revealer 
(vv.19-2S),  but  as  the  giver  of  'living  water,'  and 
'water  unto  eternal  life'  (vv.1014),  so  the  Samari- 
tans, in  acknowledging  Him  as  aonyp  tov  k6o-/j.ov, 
prove  to  have  attained  a  deeper  conception  of 
Messiahship  than  was  commonly  current  among 
them,  both  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Messiah's  calling  (cf.,  however,  for  acorrip  tov  kSo-^ov, 
4  Ezr  1326). 

2.  The  fact  has  not  escaped  observation,  that  St. 
Luke,  who  alone  of  the  Synoptists  introduces  into 
his  record  the  word  o-tiiT-tjp,  also  employs  it  twice  in 
Acts,  where  it  occurs  once  in  a  speech  of  St.  Peter 
(531),  and  once  in  a  speech  of  St.  Paul  (1323).  In  531 
we  have  the  combination  apxyybs  xai  aior^p :  Christ 
was  made  both  by  the  Resurrection  and  by  the 
Ascension,  apxyybs  is  found  also  in  Ac  315,  another 
speech  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  here  combined  with 
fwij ;  the  Jews  asked  for  a  murderer  to  be  granted 
them  and  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  whom  God 
raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  plain  that  the  meaning 
of  o-uTr/p  in  531  is  determined  by  that  of  apxyybs,  and 
315  proves  that  apxyybs  has  specifically  to  do  with 
Jesus'  life-giving  power,  whence  also  in  both  pass- 
ages the  Resurrection  is  emphasized.  Besides  Lk. , 
Hebrews  is  the  only  NT  writing  which  employs 
d-pxvybs  (210  122).  The  former  of  these  two  passages 
confirms  the  close  connexion  already  found  between 
aoiT-qp  and  apxyybs,  for  it  calls  Jesus  apxyybs  auTrqplas ; 
in  the  other  passage  He  is  called  apxyybs  icai  reXeiuTT/s 
Trlo-reus,  'the  leader  and  perfecter  of  faith.'  (For 
a  thorough  discussion  of  apxyybs,  cf.  Bleek,  Der 
Brief  a.  d.  Hebrder,  ii.  pp.  301-303).  The  use  of 
the  word  in  combination  with  o-oirr/p  is  interesting, 
because  both  are  employed  in  the  LXX  of  the 
'judges'  sent  by  God  to  deliver  Israel  (Jg  39"15 
1 16.  ix  1 23  [o-ury-p  =  jTBiio,  apxyybs  =  J'xr]).  In  Hebrews, 
however,  the  rendering  'captain,'  which  brings  out 
the  idea  of  military  leadership,  and  the  general  ren- 
dering '  author,'  are  inadequate  ;  the  word  plainly 
has  the  connotation  of  'model,'  'example,'  'fore- 
runner,' the  leader  first  experiencing  in  Himself 
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and  receiving  in  Himself  that  to  which  he  leads 
others.  Thus  Jesus  is  apxyybs  o-orrrjplas  in  210,  because 
He  Himself  is  conducted  to  glory  by  God,  and  in 
His  attainment  to  glory  draws  with  Him  all  the 
other  sons  of  God.  In  12-  Jesus'  career  of  faith 
is  represented  as  exemplary  for  believers ;  by 
preceding  in  the  exercise  of  an  ideal  faith  He 
enables  others  to  follow  in  the  same  dywe  of  faith. 
He  59  proves  that  where  the  author  does  not  wish 
to  emphasize  this  peculiar  idea  of  precession,  but 
merely  to  express  the  causal  relationship  between 
His  work  and  the  salvation  of  believers,  he  uses  the 
general  term  aiVios :  '  He  became  author  of  eternal 
salvation.'  The  reference  to  the  Resurrection  in 
both  Petrine  passages  renders  it  probable  that  the 
word  apxT/fo  is  here  used  in  the  same  pregnant 
sense :  Jesus  is  in  virtue  of  the  Resurrection  a 
leader  of  life,  one  who  has  Himself  attained  unto 
life,  and  now  makes  others  partakers  of  the  same. 
As  the  murderer  in  Ac  31J  inflicts  death,  so  the 
dpxvyfc  "?s  fr»)s  bestows  life.  o-uiT-qp,  then,  is  identi- 
cal with  apxyybs  so  far  as  the  impartation  of  life 
is  concerned,  but  leaves  the  exemplification  of  the 
life-content  of  the  ausn\pla.  in  Jesus'  own  Person 
unexpressed.  In  the  speech  of  St.  Paul  (1323)  the 
use  of  croiTrip  clearly  attaches  itself  to  the  LXX  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  if  the  reading  ijyetpe  of  the  TR 
be  followed,  for  this  is  the  verb  by  which  the  LXX 
in  Jg  39, 15  renders  the  Heb.  Q'pn.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  read  with  WH  ^7076,  the  more  immediate 
reference  seems  to  be  to  Zee  38 ;  but  even  then 
the  word  awrrip  itself  points  back  to  the  Book  of 
Judges. 

3.  In  St.  Paul's  writings,  apart  from  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  crwrfip  is  found  only  twice — Eph  523  and 
Ph  320.  The  interpretation  of  the  former  passage 
is  much  disputed.  The  husband's  relation  as  head 
to  the  wife  and  Christ's  relation  as  Head  to  the 
Church  are  compared,  and  in  this  connexion  Christ 
is  called  croirrip  tov  ffiifiaros  (of  the  Church).  This 
last  statement  seems  to  imply  that  Christ's  head- 
ship over  the  Church  is  based  on  His  being  the 
Saviour  of  the  Church  -  body.  The  question  is 
whether  this  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  which 
will  likewise  be  applicable  to  the  relation  between 
husband  and  wife.  In  the  ordinary  sense  the 
husband  could  hardly  be  called  the  saviour  of  the 
wife's  body.  But  Wagner  {ZNTWvi.  [1905]  p.  220) 
has  called  attention  to  a  passage  in  Clement  (Peed. 
ii.  5)  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Creator  provides 
man  with  meat  and  drink  tov  cribfccrOai  x&P<-v>  'for 
the  sake  of  keeping  alive.'  Applying  this  to  our 
passage,  he  obtains  the  very  congruous  sense  :  As 
the  husband  is  aur-qp  of  the  wife,  by  supplying  the 
sustenance  of  her  physical  life,  so  Christ  is  ctuttJ/j 
of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  He  endows  her  with 
eternal  life  ;  and  for  this  reason  both  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  head.  This  secures  for  adfeiv  the  sense  of 
'endowing  with  eternal  life.'  The  peculiarity  of 
the  passage,  thus  understood,  would  lie  in  this,  that 
the  ordinary  religious  use  of  <rtifeii/  is  illustrated 
by  analogy  with  a  natural  use  of  the  verb  which 
seems  to  be  without  precedent  in  earlier  Biblical 
Greek.  In  Ph  320  the  word  crarr/p  has  a  specific 
eschatological  reference :  Christ  is  crwr-fip,  because 
at  the  resurrection  He  will  transform  the  body  of 
believers  into  the  likeness  of  His  own  glorious 
body.  (Tih^uv  therefore  here  also  is  equivalent  to 
the  bestowal  of  life. 

i.  With  sudden  and  remarkable  frequency  o-wr-fip 
emerges  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (10  times)  and 
in  2  Peter  (5  times).  In  the  Pastorals  there  is 
further  the  peculiarity  that  the  name  is  applied  to 
both  God  and  Christ  :  to  God,  in  1  Ti  l1  23  410,  Tit 
l3  210  34 ;  to  Christ,  in  2  Ti  l10,  Tit  l4  213  38.  In 
2  Peter  the  reference  is  always  to  Christ.  In  Jude 
also  God  is  once  called  'our  Saviour  through  Jesus 
Christ    (v.25).     The  designation  of  God  as  Saviour 


can  appear  strange  only  on  the  basis  of  our  estab- 
lished custom  to  reserve  this  title  for  Christ ;  on 
the  basis  of  the  OT  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  usage, 
for  here  always  God,  never  the  Messiah,  is  called 
H'B>'io,  aoiTTip.     And  in  the  NT  itself  the  act  of  saving 
is,  where  a  subject  is  indicated,  as  naturally  ascribed 
to  God  as  to  Christ  (comparatively  few  passages 
reflect  on  the  subject).     Except  perhaps  for  the  one 
passage,  1  Ti  410,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  mean- 
ing of  awT-qp  in  the  Pastorals  and  2  Peter  differs 
from  its  ordinary  import,  or  that  of  atb^eiv  in  the 
NT    elsewhere.      Christ   is   Saviour,    because   He 
abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  gospel  (2  Ti  l10) ;  as  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  has  an  eternal  Kingdom  into 
which  believers  receive  entrance  (2  P  l11).     He  is 
called  '  the  great  God  and  Saviour, '  in  so  far  as  be- 
lievers look  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of 
His  glory  (Tit  213).     The  hope  of  eternal  life  comes 
from  God  our  Saviour  (Tit  l2  214).     Eschatological 
also  is  the  reference  in  '  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour '  (2  P  32).     In  Tit  210  the  thought 
is  implied  that  God  is  Saviour  in  the  ethical  sphere, 
whence  '  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  '  becomes 
an  incentive  to  holy  living.     But  peculiar  is  1  Ti 
410  where  God  is  called  '  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  them  that  believe.'     Wagner  proposes 
to  apply  here  the  same  sense  given  to  <tuitt/jp  in  Eph 
5s3 :    God  is  Saviour  of  all  men,  inasmuch  as  He 
supplies  them  with  natural  life  ;  Saviour  especially 
of  believers,  because  He  supplies  these  with  the 
higher  life  of  the  Spirit  (I.e.  p.  222,  where  Philo 
[de  Mundi  Opif.  60:    God  =  evepytrris  icai  train?/)]  is 
quoted).     This  might  seem  to  be  favoured  by  1  Ti 
613  '  God  who  keepeth  all  things  alive,'  or  '  who 
giveth  life  to  all  things '  (cf .  the  alternative  reading 
faoyovr/vei  for  adxrei.  in  Lk  1733).     But  it  is  less  in 
keeping  with  Tit  211  where  a  similar  universalism 
of  God's  o-tbfeiv  is  affirmed,  and  yet  this  is  a  matter 
of  redemption,  not  of  nature.     Wagner  is  quite 
correct,  however,  in  urging  against  von  Soden  that 
*  God  ouT-iip  of  all  men '  cannot  mean  '  God  is  willing 
to  be  crwTrjp  of  all  men ' ;  and  against  B.  Weiss,  that 
it  cannot  mean  '  God  has  made  salvation  objectively 
possible  for  all  men,  while  subjectively  He  realizes 
it  in  believers  only.'    The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  viz.  in  connexion  with 
the  pronounced  universalism  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
in   general.      The  emphasis  and   frequency   with 
which  this  principle  is  brought  forward  render  it 
probable  that  something  specific  in  the  historical 
situation  to  which  the  Pastorals  address  themselves 
lies  at  its  basis,  and  at  the  basis  also  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  words  o&£eiv,  awrripia,  auirq- 
pios,  aurfjp  are  employed.     There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  writer  of  any  intention  to 
weaken  or  neutralize  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Besides  involving  denial  of  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistles,  this  would  leave  unexplained  why,  in 
other  passages,  the  principle  of  predestination  is 
enunciated   with  all   desirable  distinctness.     The 
only  plausible  view  is  that  the  passages  under  review 
contain  a  warning  against  the  dualistic  trend  of 
that  incipient  Gnosticism  to  whose  early  presence 
in  the  Apostolic  period  the  Epistles  of  the  First 
Captivity  also  bear  witness.     In  a  twofold  sense 
it  might  become  of  importance  to  vindicate,  oyer 
against   this   theory,  the  universalism  of    saving 
grace  :  on  the  one  hand,  in  so  far  as  Gnosticism  on 
principle  excluded  from  salvation  those  who  lacked 
the  pneumatic  character  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  so  far  as  those   belonging  to  the  pneumatici 
might  be  considered  to  carry  the  power  of  salva- 
tion by  nature  in  themselves.     In  other  words,  it 
might  become  necessary  to  emphasize  that  God 
saves  all  men,  not  merely  one  class  of  men,  and 
that  no  man  is  by  his  subjective  condition  either 
sunk  beneath  the  possibility  or  raised  above  the 
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need  of  salvation.  Perhaps  also  the  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  God  as  well  as  Christ  is  Saviour, 
though  perfectly  natural  from  the  OT  point  of 
view,  is  specially  directed  against  a  system  which 
tended  to  separate  between  the  Creator-God  of  the 
old  dispensation  and  the  Saviour-God,  Christ,  of  the 
new.  The  recent  investigations  of  Friedlander 
have  shown  that  there  existed  long  before  the  2nd 
cent,  of  our  era  a  Jewish  type  of  Gnosticism,  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that  an  anti- 
Gnostic  polemic  of  this  type  per  se  militates  against 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

In  recent  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  NT  conception  of  iru7'itp  and  tranvipiix. 
from  extra- Biblical  sources.  Anrich  (Das  antike  Mysterienwesen 
in  seinem  Einfiuss  auf  das  Christenthum,  1894)  pointed  out  how 
in  the  cult  of  the  '  Mysteries '  the  promise  of  trtsrwia.,  in  the  sense 
of  immortality,  plays  a  large  role.  Similarly  Wobbermin  (Re- 
ligionsgeschichthche  Studien,  1896),  who  asserts  that  especially 
in  the  cult  of  the  subterranean  gods  the  word  ruTr,p  was  com- 
mon as  a  name  for  the  Deitv.  In  two  articles  published  in  the 
Christliche  Welt  for  1899  and  1900,  entitled  '  Als  die  Zeit  erfiillt 
war'  and  '  Der  Heiland,'  Harnack  calls  attention  to  certain  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Priene  and  Halicarnassus, 
dating  probably  from  the  year  B.C.  9,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Augustus  is  invested  with  Divine  predicates,  and  called  trurip, 
the  one  who  has  been  filled  for  the  good  of  mankind  with  gifts, 
a  god  whose  birthday  has  brought  to  the  world  the  evangels 
connected  with  his  person,  the  Zeus  of  the  fatherland  and  the 
reiTYtp  of  the  human  race.  Harnack  assumes  that  St.  Luke  in 
calling  Jesus  mrf,p  was  influenced  by  these  and  similar  pagan 
forms  of  expression  current  in  the  cult  of  the  Emperors,  and 
that  the  same  influence  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  frequency 
with  which  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  2  Peter  employ  the  title. 
He  further  suggests  that  St.  Paul  purposely  avoided  its  use, 
•  because  of  the  eudaemonistic,  political  flavour  it  had  acquired 
from  these  pagan  associations.  St.  Luke,  in  the  '  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,'  the  writer  of  the  Pastorals,  the  writer  of  2  Peter,  and 
the  Fourth  Evangelist,  meant  to  represent  Christ  as  the  true 
nani.p  in  whom  lay  the  reality  of  what  paganism  falsely  ascribed 
to  its  rulers,  dead  or  living.— Soltau  (Die  Geburtsijeschichte  Jesu 
Christi,  1902)  reaches  the  same  conclusions,  independently  of 
Harnack,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  and  other  classical  material, 
and  also  asserts  derivation  of  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  from 
the  same  pagan  circle  of  ideas. — Wendland  (ZSTW  v.  [1904],  p. 
335 ff.)  investigates  the  use  of  (rurip  in  antiquity  with  reference 
to  both  gods  and  deified  men— a  usage  dating  back  from  before 
the  production  of  the  LXX.  Up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  trvT%p  was  not  applied  to  men,  because  it  was  still  felt  to 
be  a  cult-name  reserved  for  the  gods.  The  first  trace  of  its 
application  to  men  appears  in  Thucydides,  where  it  is  given  to 
Brasidas,  and  in  Polybius,  where  Philip  of  Macedon  is  called 
traiT-ip.  After  that,  the  custom  became  quite  common  among  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae  :  first  the  dead,  then  also  the  living 
rulers  were  honoured  with  this  title.  It  was  also  combined 
with  the  Oriental  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  the  godhead,  whence 
such  a  term  as  irifxvt,t  was  applied  to  rulers.  A  feast  celebrated 
on  the  day  of  such  a  rctrf,p  was  called  <™t-«/um.  From  the  Greek 
dynasties  the  custom  passed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  power,  especially  to  the  Emperors.  Examples  are 
adduced  from  Cicero,  whose  rhetorical  exaggerations  in  speak- 
ing of  great  Romans  are  believed  to  have  sprung  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  forms  of  speech.  Even  a  philosopher 
like  Epicurus  could  be  called  nirip  after  a  semi-Divine  fashion, 
and  that  in  his  lifetime.  Finally,  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
trend  towards  explaining  Biblical  conceptions  from  Babylonian 
sources,  it  has  been  proposed  to  find  in  the  NT  idea  of  rerv  an 
embodiment  of  the  Oriental  myth  of  a  Saviour-King  (Erlbser- 
Kiinig) ;  cf.  A.  Jeremias,  Babylonisches  im  NT  (1905),  pp.  27-46. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  subject  the  above  hypotheses  to  an 
exhaustive  criticism.  To  some  extent  the  later  forms  have 
effectually  criticised  the  earlier  ones.  Thus  Wendland  disposes 
of  much  in  Anrich,  Wobbermin,  and  Soltau.  Wagner  (ZNTW 
vi.  [1905])  skilfully  attacks  the  position  of  Wendland.  A  few 
remarks  must  here  suffice.  The  derivation  of  the  whole  idea  of 
truri.p  and  /raiTyola  from  the  Oriental  expectation  of  the  Saviour- 
King  is  impossible,  because  OT  prophecy  not  at  all,  and  Jewish 
theology  very  rarely,  applies  the  name  1IWD,  trany,p,  to  the 
Messiah,  and  yet  in  eschatological  Messianism  it  would  be 
natural  to  look  first  of  all  for  the  evidence  of  such  Oriental 
importation.  As  to  the  alleged  connexion  between  the  Greek 
mysteries  and  Christianity,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  cult 
of  the  mysteries  flourished  in  the  2nd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  none  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Anrich  in  support  of 
his  view  dates  further  back  than  this.  The  Asian  inscriptions, 
of  which  Harnack  and  Soltau  make  so  much,  offer  at  the  best 
some  striking  analogies  to  the  NT  mode  of  representation  ;  but  a 
real  literary  dependence  cannot  be  made  out,  as  even  Wendland 
admits.  In  his  second  article,  '  Der  Heiland,'  Harnack  expresses 
himself  much  more  guardedly  than  in  the  first,  after  this  fashion  : 
'On  the  Jewish  and  on  the  Grecian  line  numerous  religious  con- 
ceptions existed,  which  covered  each  other  and  so  simply  could 
;>ass  over  into  each  other.'  imr/ip  in  the  cult  of  the  Emperors 
ias  quite  a  different  sense  from  what  it  has  in  the  NT  ;  in  Hellen- 
ism it  never  means  '  the  one  who  translates  from  death  into  life.' 
It  is  also  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  St.  Paul  consciously  and 
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purposely  avoids  the  use  of  rur-ip  with  reference  to  Christ, 
because  of  its  pagan,  idolatrous  associations.  Why  did  not  St. 
Paul  avoid  xvpm;  for  the  same  reasons?  Why  not  o-ijsn  and 
truTripix  themselves  as  well  as  irurip  ?  A  far  more  simple  explana- 
tion is  that  the  non-use  of  JWiD  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah  continued  to  exert  its  influence  in  the  usage  of  St. 
Paul.  An  allusion  to  the  Emperor-cult  and  the  role  played  in 
it  by  <ruTr,p  in  Ph  32<>  is  not  impossible,  for  in  the  words  'our 
■xoK'nivjjM.  is  in  heaven  '  the  pronoun  is  emphatic.  Where,  apart 
from  St.  Paul,  the  conception  of  <r«j?s;»  is  first  joined  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  this  is  done  in  dependence  on  the  Hebrew 
meaning  of  the  name  'Jesus,'  i.e.  in  dependence  on  the  OT 
(Mt  l-i).  A  priori  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  hypothesis 
that  in  Luke  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  2  Peter  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  conscious  appropriation  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  protest  against,  the  pagan  use  of  the  word,  and 
that  the  sudden  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Pastorals  and 
2  Peter  is  to  be  explained  from  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, this  involves,  according  to  Harnack,  the  unhistorical 
character  of  at  least  the  present  form  of  the  Magnificat  and  of 
the  message  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  (Lk  l4?  and  211) ; 
further,  the  unhistorical  character  of  at  least  the  present  form  of 
the  speeches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Ac  531  132;?) ;  and,  finally, 
the  unhistorical  character  of  at  least  the  form  of  the  discourse 
of  our  Lord  in  Jn  442.  It  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  Lukan 
record  can  be  readily  explained  from  the  historical  situation 
which  it  reports.  For  Jn  442  (and  1  Jn  414)  /rwry,p  t»D  zotrftou,  a 
comparison  with  4  Ezr  1326,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs, 
proves  that  even  here  we  do  not  necessarily  move  in  Greek  trains 
of  thought,  but  are  still  in  the  Jewish  sphere.  All  that  remains 
of  Wendland's  contention  is,  that  possibly  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
there  is  some  adjustment  in  the  use  of  <runi,p  to  the  manner  of 
its  handling  in  pagan  quarters,  for  an  apologetic  purpose.  But 
even  here  considerable  weeding  of  Wendland's  assertions  will  be 
necessary.  Thus  he  brings  the  £<*p«,  which  is  named  as  the 
motive  of  the  Divine  act  of  ir^uv,  into  connexion  with  the 
benignitas  and  dementia  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But  Eph 
25'9  shows  how  all  this  can  be  readily  explained  without  resorting 
to  such  far-fetched  analogies.  Similarly  the  Tpi  xP",a"  *•*»!'"  of 
Tit  l2  and  2  Ti  1"  is  treated  by  Wendland  as  an  allusion  to  the 
eternity  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  which  takes  no  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  latter  was  an  eternity  of  post-  not  of  pre- 
existence.  In  Tit  37,  where  he  would  find  the  same  analogy, 
the  eternity  is  not  that  of  the  <ruTr,p,  but  of  believers.  Most, 
perhaps,  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Hellenistic  association 
of  such  terms  as  'niqavtta,  fAiyxs  Qik,  and  $i\<x.v8pa<ni<z  in  their 
joint  use  with  trarip  (cf .  Wagner,  p.  232).  But,  taken  as  a  whole, 
<rurrr,p  is  shown  to  be  a  thoroughly  OT  conception  by  its  depen- 
dence on  iruieiy  and  u-umpix.,  about  whose  OT  provenience  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

See  also  art.  Salvation,  and  the  Literature 
there  cited.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

SAYING  AND  DOING.— The  contrast  between 
'  saying '  and  '  doing '  is  based  on  an  axiomatic 
principle  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  simplicity  and  obviousness,  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  viz.  the  importance  of  char- 
acter as  distinguished  from  profession,  the  supreme 
value  of  ethical  ideals  and  practice  above  ritual 
observance,  the  vital  connexion  between  creed  and 
conduct.  The  distinction  thus  suggested  neces- 
sarily finds  a  large  place  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  who,  as  the  Founder  of  a  religion  of  inward 
reality,  frequently  emphasized  the  importance  of 
'doing'  rather  than  'saying.'  'Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  721).  Not 
that  Jesus  by  any  means  underrated  the  importance 
of  '  saying ' ;  He  made  confession  of  His  name  one 
of  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  discipleship  (Mt 
jq32.  33)  cfp  Lk  8s8-  39).  But  a  profession  must  rest 
upon  a  solid  foundation  of  character.  The  recur- 
rence, in  various  forms,  of  the  phrase  'to  do  the 
will  of  God,'  and  the  prominent  place  given  to  this 
conception,  is  a  marked  feature  of  Christ's  teaching ; 
see  Mt  1250 ;  cf.  724"27  1627  2540-  45,  Lk  1030"37  ll28  136"9 
etc.  'Doing'  is  the  testing  quality  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  (Mt  519- 47),  and  the  sure  and  only  way  to 
spiritual  enlightenment  (Jn  717).  Of  this  doing  of 
God's  will  Jesus  Himself  set  the  supreme  and  in- 
spiring example  (Jn  434  530  638).  In  contrast  with 
this  ideal  of  'doing,'  Jesus  warned  men  against 
the  subtle  dangers  of  mere  'saying.'  Even  when 
sincerely  meant,  He  checked  the  impulsiveness  of 
a  hasty  and  ill-considered  profession  (Mt  819,  20  ;  cf. 
2533. 34)  Lk  1428) .  but  His  severest  rebukes  were 
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reserved  for  those  who  substituted  a  hollow  and 
obtrusive  pretension  for  the  realities  of  moral  and 
spiritual  character.  It  was  the  great  sin  of  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  time  that  they  were  so 
strong  in  profession  and  precept,  and  so  neglectful 
of  practical  righteousness  ;  '  they  say,  and  do  not ' 
(Mt  233) ;  and  many  too  readily  followed  their  ex- 
ample of  easy  formalism, — '  This  people  honoureth 
me  with  their  lips '  (Mt  158).  The  same  contrast  is 
boldly  presented  in  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons 
(Mt  21-8"3-),  with  special  reference  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  outwardly  unpromising  '  publicans  and  sinners ' 
who  welcomed  the  message  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven.  Right  action  without  profession,  or  even 
in  contradiction  to  the  profession,  is  better  than 
promises  unfulfilled  by  practice.  In  this,  as  in 
other  ways,  '  many  shall  be  last  that  are  first ;  and 
first  that  are  last'  (Mt  1C30).  The  '  acted  parable ' 
of  the  withering  of  the  barren  fig-tree  with  its 
deceptive  show  of  premature  leaves,  was  a  solemn 
warning  against  the  danger  and  sin  of  'saying' 
without  'doing'  (Mt  2118- 19,  Mk  ll12"14).  Better 
that  the  '  saying '  should  follow  than  outrun  the 
'  doing,'  and  be  inspired  by  a  truthful  and  humble 
judgment  of  even  our  best  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments ;  '  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  the  things 
that  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable 
servants  ;  we  have  done  that  which  it  was  our  duty 
to  do '  (Lk  1710). 

Literature. — Dale,  Evangel.  Revival,  104 ;  ExpT  iii.  [1892] 
460,  viii.  [1896]  85 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  ii.  94. 

J.  E.  M'OUAT. 

SAYINGS  (UNWRITTEN).— Certain  sayings 
ascribed  to  Christ,  though  recorded  by  early- 
writers,  are  not  found  written  in  the  Gospels, 
and  therefore  are  known  as  the  Agrapha,  or  Un- 
written Sayings  of  Our  Lord.  They  are  not  as 
numerous  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated, 
in  view  of  the  recorded  facts  of  Christ's  ministry, 
and  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  actual  reports 
of  His  discourses.  The  active  ministry  seems  to 
have  lasted  for  nearly  three  years.  The  records 
convey  the  impression  of  preachings  and  teachings, 
continued  from  day  to  day,  with  only  rare  intervals 
of  repose.  The  audiences  were  frequently  very 
large ;  they  came  from  all  quarters ;  the  interest 
was  widespread  and  intense.  The  words  of  this 
Galilsean  Rabbi,  who  attracted  some  and  provoked 
the  wrath  of  others,  but  could  not  be  disregarded 
by  any,  did  not  die  in  their  utterance.  It  was  an 
age  when  the  memory  was  much  cultivated. 
Christ's  hearers  would  be  ready  to  retain,  and 
repeat  at  home,  and  amongst  their  friends,  what- 
ever had  impressed  them  most  in  the  new  doctrines. 
It  was  a  literary  age  also.  Before  the  Third  Gospel 
was  written,  many  had  already  composed  histories 
of  Christ  (Lk  l1).  The  Fourth  Evangelist  states 
that  he  made  a  selection  from  available  materials 
( Jn  2030- 3l  2125). 

There  must  once  have  been  a  large  amount  of 
Agrapha — of  teachings  and  sayings  which  have 
not  reached  us  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  While 
these  were  for  the  most  part  current  in  Palestine 
only,  a  few  would  spread  farther,  through  the 
visits  of  Hellenists,  and  even  Greeks  (Jn  1220),  to 
Judaea.  But  the  work  of  converting  the  world  was 
reserved  for  the  preaching  of  Christ's  Apostles  ; 
and  the  converts'  knowledge  of  Christianity  was 
derived  from  the  traditions  which  were  delivered 
by  the  Apostles,  and  which  were  subsequently 
superseded  by  the  texts  of  the  written  Gospels. 
Meanwhile,  the  Hebrew  Church  of  Palestine,  which 
alone  possessed  first-hand  knowledge  of  Christ's 
teachings,  faded  and  ultimately  perished  with  the 
scattering  of  the  Hebrew  race.  In  these  historical 
conditions  we  find  the  reasons  why  so  little  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  has  survived  beyond  the 


actual  contents  of  the  four  canonical  records.  The 
entire  collection  of  Agrapha,  gathered  from  all 
sources,  is  not  large.  When  what  is  apocryphal, 
or  certainly  spurious,  has  been  eliminated,  the 
residuum  is  found  to  be  small  in  amount,  and  not 
very  valuable. 

The  extra-canonical  Sayings  are  preserved  in 
some  MSS  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  those  religious 
romances  known  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  also 
in  the  Commentaries  of  the  Fathers  ;  but  there  are, 
besides,  a  few  sayings  which  are  Agrapha  in  that 
they  are  not  included  in  the  written  Gospels,  but 
yet  possess  high  attestation  as  being  parts  of  the 
text  of  Acts  and  1  Cor.  They  stand,  or  fall,  with 
the  estimate  held  of  the  authenticity  of  those  books. 
In  Ac  20M  St.  Paul  quotes  the  words  of  the  Lord ; 
'  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.'  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  traditions  (2  Th 
215)  which  were  delivered  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  to  their  converts.  In  1  Co  ll25  St. 
Paul  adds  a  phrase  not  found  in  the  Evangelists' 
accounts  of  the  Institution,  '  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me ' ;  but  v.23  may  be 
interpreted  to  intimate  that  the  Apostle  had  en- 
joyed a  special  revelation  ('I  have  received  of  the 
Lord'),  independently  of  any  tradition  of  the  words 
heard  by  the  Twelve.  The  report  of  our  Lord's 
last  commands  to  His  Apostles  (Ac  l4"8),  though  in 
part  a  repetition  of  texts  in  the  Gospels,  is  distinct 
in  some  expressions,  and  v.5  has  no  parallel  in  the 
Evangelists.  This  verse  is  repeated  by  St.  Peter 
in  Ac  ll16. 

The  sayings    preserved  in   some    MSS    of    the 
Gospels  are  of  the  nature  of  textual  variations  for 
the  most  part.     A  few  are  absolutely  inadmissible 
on  textual  grounds ;  others  are  accepted  only  by 
certain  critics.     Those  which  are  not  universally 
admitted  may  yet  be  authentic  traditions,  though 
extra-canonical :  relics  of  the  many  sayings  which 
were  not  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.     The  test  of    J 
these,  and  of  others  which  are  handed  down  by    < 
the  Fathers,  is  by  comparison  with  the  sentiments    ■ 
which  are  recognized  as  elements  in  the  character 
of  Christ's  teaching.      The   very  ancient   MS  at 
Cambridge  known  as  Codex  Bezce,  which  exhibits 
many  remarkable  variations  from  the  usual  text  of 
the  Gospels,  has  between  Mt  2028  and  29  the  following : 

'  But  ye,  seek  ye  from  little  to  increase,  and  from  greater  to 
be  less ;  but  also  when,  having  been  invited,  ye  enter  in  to  sup, 
not  to  go  and  sit  down  in  the  prominent  places,  lest  a  more 
honourable  than  thou  should  come  in,  and  he  that  invited  to 
the  supper  should  come  forward  and  say  to  thee,  "  Withdraw 
still  lower  " ;  and  thou  shouldest  be  put  to  shame.  But  if  thou 
shouldest  go  and  sit  down  in  the  inferior  place,  and  one  inferior 
to  thee  should  come  in,  he  that  invited  to  the  supper  will  say  to 
thee,  "Draw  together  still  higher"  ;  and  this  shall  be  to  thee 
profitable.' 

Between  Lk  64  and  5  the  following  occurs  : 

'  On  the  same  day  he  beheld  a  certain  man  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  said  to  him,  "Man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest  what 
thou  art  doing,  thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou 
art  accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  ' 

These  paragraphs  are  not  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  text  of 
the  Gospels :  whether  they  are  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  those  traditions  of  Clirist's  teach- 
ings which  preceded,  and  for  a  time  accompanied, 
the  written  word,  the  English  reader  can  judge  for 
himself.  Textual  criticism  has  no  place  outside 
the  region  of  documents. 

The  following  Sayings,  however,  are  in  a  different 
category.  The  evidence  for  them  is  so  weighty 
that  all  are  received  into  the  text  by  some  critics  ; 
but  to  others  the  evidence  is  insufficient ;  yet  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  that  the  presence  of 
the  words  in  so  many  ancient  documents  stamps 
them  with  distinct  authority,  and  demands  their 
recognition  as  traditions  of  the  Master's  teachings. 
We  refer  here  to  the  Doxology  (Mt  613) ;  the  verse 
Mt  1721 ;  the  words,  '  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be 
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salted  with  salt'  (Mk  949) ;  'Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  hut  to  save  them ' 
(Lk  Q55- 5B) ;  '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do'  (Lk  2334).  All  these  passages 
except  the  last  are  rejected  as  parts  of  the  text  by 
the  Kevisers,  and  those  of  the  same  school  of 
criticism ;  nor  do  they  accept  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  the  story  of  the  Adulteress  in  Jn  8,  and 
the  concluding  verses  of  Mk.  ;  yet  the  words  attrib- 
uted to  Christ  in  these  two  sections,  and  in  the 
texts  cited  above,  must  certainly  commend  them- 
selves to  unprejudiced  ears  as  authentic  reminis- 
cences of  the  Master's  sayings,  even  if  we  refuse 
them  a  place  in  the  canonical  records. 

The  Sayings  of  Christ  which  have  been  pre- 
served outside  the  NT  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
though  not  actually  numerous,  are  too  many  for 
quotation  in  this  article.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens ;  and,  in  different  ways,  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  5.  43)  quotes 
Peter  thus  : 

'  The  Lord  said  to  the  Apostles,  "  If,  then,  any  one  of  Israel 
wishes  to  repent  and  believe  through  my  name  on  God,  his  sins 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  After  twelve  years  go  forth  into  the 
world,  lest  any  one  say,  We  did  not  hear."' 

Origen  (in  Joan.  ii.  6)  has  : 

'If  any  one  goes  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
there  the  Saviour  himself  saith :  "  Just  now  my  mother  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs  and  carried  me  off  to 
the  great  mountain  Tabor.'" 

Jerome  quotes  from  the  same  Gospel  as  follows  : 

(a)  ■  After  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  it  records :  "  But 
when  the  Lord  had  given  the  linen  cloth  to  the  priest's  servant, 
he  went  to  James  and  appeared  to  him.  For  James  had  taken 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  that  hour  in  which  he 
had  drunk  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  until  he  should  see  him  rising  from 
them  that  sleep."  And  again,  a  little  farther  on,  "Bring  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  a  table  and  bread."  And  there  follows  im- 
mediately :  "  He  took  the  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake,  and 
gave  to  James  the  Just,  and  said  to  him,  '  My  brother,  eat  thy 
bread,  inasmuch  as  the  Son  of  Man  hath  risen  from  them  that 
sleep  ""  (de  Vir.  illust.  ii.). 

(6)  'There  is  the  following  story  :  "  Behold,  the  Lord's  mother 
and  his  brethren  were  saying  to  him :  '  John  the  Baptist  bap- 
tizes unto  remission  of  sins ;  let  us  go  and  be  baptized  by 
him.'  But  he  said  unto  them  :  '  What  sin  have  I  done,  that  I 
should  go  and  be  baptized  by  him  ?  unless  perchance  this  very 
thing,  which  I  have  said,  is  an  ignorance ' " '  (adv.  Pelag.  iii.  2). 

(c)  '  We  read,  too,  of  the  Lord  saying  to  the  disciples :  "And 
never  rejoice,  except  when  you  have  looked  upon  your  brother 
in  love  " '  (in  Eph.  St>r-). 

The  '  Sayings '  contained  in  a  fragmentary  papy- 
rus of  the  3rd  cent.,  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus, 
are  in  part  equivalent  to  texts  in  the  Gospels,  but 
the  following  have  no  parallels  : 

(a)  '  Except  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  shall  in  nowise  find  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  except  ye  make  the  Sabbath  a  real 
Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father.' 

(b)  '  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  the  flesh  was  I 
seen  of  them,  and  I  found  all  men  drunken,  and  none  found  I 
athirst  among  them  ;  and  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men, 
because  they  are  blind  in  their  heart,  and  see  not.' 

(c)  '  Wherever  there  are  two,  they  are  not  without  God  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  one  alone,  I  say,  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the 
stone  and  there  shall  thou  find  me  ;  cleave  the  wood  and  there 
am  I.'  * 

The  so-called  2nd  Ep.  of  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  iv. ) 
has : 

'  For  this  cause,  if  we  do  these  things,  the  Lord  said,  "  Though 
ye  be  gathered  together  with  me  in  my  bosom,  and  do  not  my 
commandments,  I  will  cast  you  away,  and  will  say  unto  you, 
'  Depart  from  me,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity.' " ' 

Hippolytus  (Philosph.  v.  7)  quotes  the  Gospel 
according  to  Thomas  thus  : 

'He  that  seeketh  me  shall  find  me  in  children  from  seven 
years  old  onwards,  for  there  I  am  manifested,  though  hidden  in 
the  fourteenth  age.' 

*  Other  fragments  of  MSS  containing  words  ascribed  to  Christ 
have  lately  been  procured  from  the  same  place,  but  the  text  was 
not  available  when  this  article  was  printed.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  additions  to  our  store  of  Agrapha  by  future 
discoveries  amongst  Egyptian  ruins. 


Many  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  have  been  col- 
lected from  Mohammedan  sources  (cf.  art.  CHRIST 
in  Mohammedan  Literature  [in  Appendix]). 
One  such  passage  is :  '  When  Jesus  was  asked, 
"  How  art  thou  this  morning?"  he  would  answer, 
"  Unable  to  forestall  what  I  hope,  or  to  put  off 
what  I  fear,  bound  by  my  works,  with  all  my  good 
in  another's  hand.  There  is  no  poor  man  poorer 
than  I  am."'  The  last  sentence  agrees  in  senti- 
ment with  a  well-known  text ;  but  these  Moham- 
medan traditions  of  Christ's  words  are  for  the  most 
part  of  no  value. 

Literature.  —  Art.  'Agrapha'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol. 
p.  343  n\,  where  a  good  bibliography  is  given.  The  following 
artt.  are  useful:  'Sayings'  from  MSS  and  Fathers  —  Lock, 
Expositor,  iv.  ix.  [1894]  1,  97  ;  '  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings '— Swete, 
ExpT  viii.  [1897]  544,  xv.  [1904]  488,  Cross  and  Harnack, 
Expositor,  v.  vi.  [1897]  257,  321,  401;  'Sayings'  from  Moham- 
medan sources — Margoliouth,  ExpT  v.  [1893-94]  59,  107,  177. 

G.  H.  GWILLIAM. 

SCARLET. — 1.  Scarlet,  as  a  dye,  was  obtained 
from  the  body  of  the  female  kermes  insect  (Lee- 
anium  ilicis),  a  native  of  S.E.  Europe,  where  it 
lives  upon  a  species  of  dwarf  oak  (Quercus  cocci- 
fera).  The  insect  is  of  the  family  Coccida?,  to 
which  also  the  cochineal  of  Mexico  belongs.  Its 
Latin  name  (derived  from  its  appearance)  was 
grana ;  hence  the  dye  was  called  '  grain '  (cf . 
Milton,  Penser.  33,  Par.  Lost,  xi.  242 ;  Spenser, 
FQ  1.  vii.  1 ;  see  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.  s.v.). 

2.  The  colour  is  correctly  represented  by  its 
name.  Mt  2728  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Gospels 
where  the  word  '  scarlet '  (kSkkivos)  occurs,  and  it  is 
there  a  substitute  for  the  '  purple '  of  ||  Mk  1517- 20, 
Jn  19-  5.  It  is  the  latter  word  that  has  changed 
its  meaning  (see  art.  Purple). 

'  The  Gr.  sense  of  colour  seems  to  have  been  so  comparatively 
dim  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
the  real  idea  was  which  they  attached  to  any  word  alluding  to 
hue'  (Ruskin,  Mod.  Painters,  iii.  225.  Cf.  also  Gladstone,  Juv. 
Mundi,  p.  540). 

Yet  the  ancients,  as  a  rule,  carefully  distin- 
guished scarlet  from  purple  (Becker,  Gallus,  p. 
446).  Probably  Mt.  gives  the  colour  actually  used, 
Mk.  and  Jn.  the  colour  intended. 

3.  The  '  scarlet  robe '  was  undoubtedly  a  military 
cloak,  either  that  of  a  common  soldier  (sagum)  or 
that  of  a  commanding  officer  (pahidamenhim). 
The  latter  was  longer  and  of  better  quality  ;  both 
were  regularly  of  scarlet  (Ellicott,  Hist.  Lectures, 
p.  348  n. ).  Westcott  (on  Jn  19"-  5)  emphasizes,  in 
the  crown  and  robe,  the  idea  of  victory  as  well  as 
of  royalty :  '  this  blood-stained  robe  was  the  true 
dress  of  a  kingly  conqueror.  .  .  So  He  was 
through  life  the  suffering  King,  the  true  Soldier.' 

F.  S.  Ranken. 
SCHISM.— See  Unity. 

SCHOOL.— See  Boyhood  and  Education. 

SCIENCE. — 1.  Thcword  'science,'  in  the  language 
of  to-day,  refers  sometimes  to  a  process  and  some- 
times to  the  results  of  that  process.  The  process 
itself  is  the  representation  in  thought  of  the  facts 
and  events  of  human  experience.  The  result  of 
this  process  is  the  formulation  of  statements  and 
doctrines  which  are  regarded  as  true.  We  there- 
fore use  the  word  '  science '  generally  to  embrace 
both  (1)  scientific  method  and  (2)  scientific  truth. 
The  object  of  science  is  to  apply  its  method  to 
every  field  of  possible  knowledge,  and  so  to  in- 
clude within  its  doctrine  all  the  facts  of  human 
experience. 

I.  State  of  science  in  the  civilization 
in  which  Christ  lived.— 1.  Relation  to  Hellen- 
ism. —  The  civilization  of  Palestine  was  complex 
and  syncretic.  The  two  main  factors  in  it  were 
the  ancient  Hebrew  culture  (largely  tinctured  by 
other    Oriental    elements),    which   preponderated, 
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and  Hellenism.  This  latter  was  a  power  extending 
throughout  the  Griwco-Roimin  world,  and  tending 
to  influence  every  department  of  life  ;  and  so,  de- 
spite the  innate  conservatism  of  the  Jews,  the  more 
external  elements  of  Palestinian  culture  received  a 
strong  Hellenistic  tincture.  The  organism  of  the 
State  was  deeply  affected,  public  institutions  were 
modified,  and  social  relations  not  untouched.  The 
arts,  too,  were  influenced,  but,  by  the  time  the 
science  of  the  Hebrews  was  reached,  the  wave  of 
Hellenism  had  lost  much  of  its  vigour.  The  mind 
of  the  Jew  was  equipped  against  it.  The  Greek 
language  was,  after  all,  but  slightly  known  (cf. 
Ac214u  22-),  and,  though  Herod  surrounded  him- 
self with  Greek  literati  and  many  Jews  received  a 
Greek  education  abroad,  these  facts  indicate  the 
limit  of  the  penetration  of  Greek  science  into  the 
life  of  the  Jews.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  St.  Paul.  Though  brought  up  to  some 
extent  under  Hellenistic  influences  in  Tarsus,  his 
culture  was  Greek  only  in  its  form  and  in  certain 
of  its  graces.  To  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thought 
and  Rabbinic  logic  —  inward  and  characteristic 
elements  of  Jewish  culture — he  tenaciously  clung. 
His  writings  are  all  those  of  a  Jew  rather  than  of 
a  Hellenist.  It  is,  then,  unnecessary  to  attend  to 
Hellenistic  thought  when  considering  the  '  science' 
that  formed  the  intellectual  background  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  Aristotelian  logic  had 
no  nameable  influence  upon  His  own  thought,  or 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Synoptists  who  reported  His 
words,  or  upon  the  conceptions  of  the  common  people 
who 'heard  him  gladly.'  The  logic  of  the  society 
in  which  Christ  moved  was  Rabbinic  and  not  philo- 
sophic, and  its  standard  of  truth  was  religious 
rather  than  scientific. 

2.  Hebrew  standard  of  truth. — We  recognize 
that,  according  to  the  scientific  standard,  those 
propositions  are  true  which  accurately  and  impar- 
tially describe  observed  facts  ;  that  is,  the  test  of 
truth  is  its  logical  form  as  descriptive.  This  notion 
of  truth  was  originally  foreign  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  words  in  the  OT  which  are  translated  '  true,' 
'truth,'  etc.,  may  be  traced  to  roots  which  have 
primarily  an  ethical  meaning  and  convey  '  the 
notion  of  constancy,  steadfastness,  faithfulness' 
(see  art.  '  Truth '  in  Hastings'  DB).  Hence  they 
are  more  generally  applied  to  a  person  than  a  pro- 
position, and  attach  to  a  proposition  only  in  a 
derivative  way,  the  sayings  of  God  being  '  faithful ' 
because  His  character  is  beneath  and  behind  them, 
— they  are  established  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  so 
cannot  be  moved.  Thus,  that  a  proposition  should 
tally  with  facts  did  not  stand  out  with  such  im- 
portance as  it  does  for  us  moderns  :  indeed,  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  truth  was  a  matter  of  motive  and 
character  rather  than  of  accuracy.  Thus  in  the 
Decalogue  there  is  no  actual  and  direct  condemna- 
tion of  lying,  but  the  prohibition  is  directed  against 
the  bearing  of  false  witness,  the  dastardly  motive 
being  the  thing  denounced,  rather  than  the  failure 
accurately  to  describe  facts.  This  comes  out  in 
strong  relief  in  the  Jewish  notion  of  history.  The 
aim  of  the  historian  was  less  to  give  a  record  of 
events  than  to  edify.  Indeed,  by  the  time  of  Christ 
the  whole  circle  of  historical  ideas  had  received 
a  fanciful  character,  because  that  narrative  was 
deemed  to  be  the  best  which  gave  the  most  lauda- 
tory account  of  the  Hebrew  heroes. 

Truth  then,  according  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  was 
that  which  edified,  and  not  merely  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  fact.  Only  from  this  point  of  view  can  we 
understand  many  NT  sayings  with  reference  to 
truth.  Jesus  claimed  that  He  Himself  was  the 
truth.  In  saying  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life '  ( Jn  146),  He  is  not  referring  to  what 
we  call  scientific  truth,  but  rather  edifying  and 
ennobling  thought,  or,  as  explained  above,  religious 


truth.  Pilate,  a  Roman  logician,  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent conception  of  truth.  When  he  said  '  What 
is  truth?'  (Jn  1838),  he  was  moving  in  a  universe  of 
thought  foreign  to  the  Jews. 

3.  Hebrew  method  of  attaining  truth.  — The 
Hebrew  idea  of  truth  being  so  different  from  our 
scientific  standard,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their 
way  of  reaching  it  would  correspondingly  diner 
from  our  scientific  method, — the  observation  and 
description  of  facts.  The  Hebrew  method  did  not 
always  seek  facts,  and,  when  they  were  at  hand, 
was  not  content  simply  to  describe  them. 

(1)  Facts  were  sometimes  'invented.' 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Talmudic  geography. 
The  Talmud  answers  the  question  *  as  to  which  islands  belong 
to  Israel  and  which  do  not,  by  saying  that  if  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  from  Amanus  ('?  a  mountain  in  the  north)  to  the  River  of 
Egypt,  those  islands  situated  within  this  line  belong  to  the  land 
of  Israel,  etc.  But,  of  course,  no  islands  ever  belonged  to  the 
land  of  Israel  at  all.  Again,  it  is  deliberately  asserted  that  there 
are  seven  seas  in  Palestine.  Only  six  are  named,  but  one  of  these 
is  named  twice  in  order  to  make  up  the  number  seven,  merely 
so  that  the  holy  number  may  be  introduced.  And,  further,  apart 
from  this  specific  enumeration,  the  Talmud  names  only  four  seas 
as  included  in  Palestine.  These  two  instances  are  typical.  In 
the  first,  islands  are  said  to  exist  which  have  never  been  observed, 
and  in  the  other  the  number  of  actually  existing  seas  is  arti- 
ficially increased  in  order  to  bring  in  the  sacred  seven. 

(2)  Metaphysical  explanation  was  sometimes 
attempted,  description  in  itself  being  considered 
inadequate.  The  introduction  of  the  number  seven 
above  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Ps  24  gives  an- 
other type,  where  Jahweh  is  praised  for  His  power 
and  skill  in  making  the  solid  and  immovable  earth 
to  rest  upon  the  fluid  and  fluctuating  sea.  The 
observation  is  a  bad  one,  but  that  does  not  concern 
us.  The  point  for  us  to  notice  is  that  to  the  obser- 
vation that  the  land  is  '  founded  upon  the  sea '  is 
added  the  metaphysical  explanation  that  this  is  a 
miraculous  exhibition  of  the  power  of  God.  The 
fact  that  this  is  poetry,  and  could  be  paralleled 
with  passages  taken  from  modern  Western  poetry, 
does  not  affect  the  point,  for  these  modern  passages 
are  admittedly  and  obviously  poetical  in  contradic- 
tion to  scientific  statements,  whereas  in  Hebrew 
literature  there  is  no  such  distinction.  What  is 
said  in  poetry  is  equally  true  to  the  Hebrew  mind 
when  written  in  prose,  as  when  the  idea  of  the 
windows  of  heaven  is  repeated  in  such  various 
literary  styles  as  are  found  in  Gn  7",  2  K  72,  Mai 
310.  Hence  the  indiscriminate  Jewish  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  which  made  no  distinction  between 
styles  of  literature,  ascribing  to  all  passages  of  the 
Canon  an  equal  measure  of  truth. 

The  Jews  did,  of  course,  accumulate,  as  the  Talmud  and  the 
OT  sufficiently  show,  a  mass  of  valid  technical  knowledge. 
They  knew  much  concerning  metals,  such  as  gold ;  other 
chemical  substances,  such  as  soda ;  and  certain  processes  of 
metallurgy.  'The  Jews,'  says  Ernst  von  Meyer,  'did  indeed 
possess  a  certain  disjointed  knowledge  of  chemical  processes 
acquired  accidentally,  but  these  were  applied  for  their  practical 
results  alone,  and  not  with  the  object  of  deducing  any  com- 
prehensive scientific  explanation  from  them.'  [By  '  scientific 
explanation '  here  von  Meyer  means  what  has  been  called 
'description'  above].  They  never  made  experiments.  Any 
conclusions  concerning  nature  at  which  they  arrived  were  due 
to  haphazard  reflexion  upon  chance  occurrences.  Accurate 
description  was  not  their  object,  nor  did  they  attempt  it.  The 
facts  of  nature,  like  the  incidents  of  history,  were  to  them  pro- 
perly explained  by  reference  to  other  things  than  those  which 
might  be  observed.  Rabbi  Joshua,  for  instance,  gives  the 
following  account  of  rain  :  '  The  clouds  ascend  to  the  heights  of 
the  heavens,  then  stretch  themselves  out  like  a  sponge  and 
take  up  the  rain-water ;  but  having  holes  in  them  like  a  sieve, 
they  let  the  water  fall  through  on  to  the  earth  in  drops.'  That 
only  one  drop  falls  at  a  time  is  due  to  a  kindly  Providence,  for 
otherwise  great  harm  would  be  done  to  the  earth  (Bergel).  The 
Rabbis  explained  thunder  as  the  crashing  together  of  clouds, 
or  as  the  splitting  of  ice  in  the  clouds  when  struck  by  the 
hot  lightning.  Earthquakes  were  variously  described  as  God 
clapping  His  hands,  or  sighing,  or  treading  upon  His  footstool. 
Of  all  scientific  efforts  the  Jewish  teachers  seem  to  have  been 
most  successful  in  Astronomy.  They  described  the  heavens  as 
a  hollow,  dome-like,  half-ball,  spread  over  the  flat  earth.  The 
stars  they  held  to  be  fixed  to  the  inner  surface  of  this  dome, 


*  Tosefta,    Maaser   gheni,    ch.    2 ;    Hallaeh,    ch.    2 ;    Jerus. 
Shebhiith  vi.  2  ;  Bab.  Giffin  8a. 
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some  of  them  being  firmly  fastened  and  others  moving  along 
ways  made  for  them. 

To  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  we  turn,  we 
find  that  observations  are  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  system  of  teaching  about  nature,  and  for  the 
method  of  mere  description  we  have  the  method  of 
metaphysical  explanation. 

4.  Defects  of  Hebrew  thought.  —  The  history, 
political  and  geographical  situation,  and  religious 
exclusiveness  of  the  Hebrews  assisted  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  type  of  thought  as  characteristic  and 
powerful  as  any  that  the  world  has  seen.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  mind  was 
'  Semitic ' ;  for,  while  it  shares  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  thought  of  other  Semitic  peoples, 
in  some  respects  it  stands  out  from  them  in  bold 
contrast.  Among  the  fine  qualities  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  were:  (1)  a  sanity  and  sobriety  of  thought 
which  preserved  their  religion  and  literature  from 
all  those  offensive  and  extravagant  traits  which 
mark  the  popular  religions  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Arabia ;  (2)  an  extraordinary  gift  for  the 
observation  of  individual  incidents  and  facts,  as 
appears  in  the  inimitable  narratives  of  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  OT  ;  the  vivid  portraiture,  satire, 
and  denunciation  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  mar- 
vellous, if  often  trivial,  minuteness  of  Rabbinic 
discussions  ;  (3)  unparalleled  energy  of  feeling  and 
sense  of  individuality  ;  and  (4)  a  strength  of  will 
that  alone  can  account  for  the  vitality  of  a  people 
which  has  been  exposed  to  a  more  bitter  persecu- 
tion and  more  relentless  fate  than  any  other  race 
in  history.  Of  these  four  notable  characteristics 
the  third  and  fourth  are  obviously  not  such  as 
tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific  frame  of 
mind.  With  the  first  and  second  it  is  quite  other- 
wise— sobriety  of  thought  and  a  keen  eye  for 
particulars  are  necessary  to  a  proper  scientific 
observation.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  in- 
sufficient for  scientific  description,  which  demands 
certain  mental  qualities  in  which  the  Hebrew 
mind  was  notably  deficient — breadth  of  vision, 
systematic  and  architectonic  power,  consistent  and 
persistent  thinking.  An  examination  of  Hebrew 
thought  discovers,  in  general,  a  notable  defect, 
traceable  to  this  failure  in  breadth  of  grasp  and 
over-emphasis  on  the  particular  and  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  emotional  and  volitional  nature.  This 
defect  is  the  absence  of  the  power  of  logical  ab- 
straction, and  it  shows  itself  in  two  ways  that  are 
of  considerable  importance — first,  the  Hebrew  mind 
could  not  frame  general  definitions  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  had  no  notion  of  general  law. 

The  Western  (Greek)  mode  of  definition  per 
genus  et  differentiam  we  commonly  assume  not  only 
to  be  the  only  mode  possible,  but  also  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  thought.  While  it  is  indispensable  to 
our  modern  thought,  especially  with  its  highly  de- 
veloped scientific  method,  it  was  not  indispensable 
to  the  Hebrews,  for  they  did  without  it.  The 
Hebrews  defined,  not  by  reference  to  a  class — as 
when  we  say  '  man  is  a  rational  animal ' — but  by 
reference  to  a  type,  as  when  it  is  implied  that 
natural  man  is  Adam,  and  redeemed  man  is  Christ, 
the  second  Adam  (Ro  5,  1  Co  15). 

In  the  second  place,  this  inability  to  think  ab- 
stractly prevented  the  Hebrews  from  arriving  at 
the  notion  of  natural  law.  The  word  'law'  in 
Hebrew  literature  always  meant  the  arbitrary 
pronouncement  of  a  ruler  (of  course  a  despot)  or 
deity.  Law  meant  nothing  general  or  abstract. 
Ihe  Torah  was  an  actual  and  definite  direction 
given  in  Jahweh's  name  by  the  priest,  and  was 
either  judicial,  ceremonial,  or  moral.  The  various 
synonyms  for  torah  have  in  general  the  same  de- 
finite, particular  character—'  judgment,'  '  statute,' 
commandment,'    'testimonies,'    and    'precepts'* 

*  Respectively  mishpa(,  liulflftih,  mizwah,  'eddth,  piMudlm. 
VOL.  II. — 37 


(see  art.  '  Law  (in  OT) '  in  Hastings'  DB).     When 

used  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  a  large  section 

of  the   OT,   it  is  in   no  way  abstract,   but  only 
collective. 

The  nearest  approach  which  Hebrew  thought  offers  to  our 
highly  abstract  natural  laws  is  to  be  found  in  certain  proverbial 
sayings  (e.g.  Jer  3129,  Mt  162-  3),  and  a  few  rough  groupings  of 
empirical  facts  which  we  shall  notice  later  on.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  that  in  any  real  sense  corresponds  with  the 
modern  idea  of  law  as  '  the  resume  or  brief  expression  of  the 
relationships  and  sequences  of  certain  groups  of '  perceptions 
and  conceptions,  existing  only  '  when  formulated  by  man ' 
(Karl  Pearson).  The  same  characteristic  explains  the  absence 
of  abstract  philosophic  terms  from  Hebrew  literature.  The 
doctrine  of  freewill,  e.g.,  though  constantly  implied  in  the  OT, 
is  never  abstractly  stated.  '  Instead  of  saying  man  is  free, 
Scripture  says  man  can  choose ;  he  can  act ;  he  can  do ' 
(Dehtzsch,  Syst.  of  Bibl.  Psychol,  p.  192). 

5.  Hebrew  knowledge  of  Nature.— It  follows 
from  what  we  have  seen  that  the  Jews  had  no 
sound  body  of  scientific  doctrine.  They  had  no 
very  clearly  defined  conception  of  the  earth  and  its 
surroundings,  either  in  early  times  or  at  the  time 
of  Christ.  They  regarded  the  earth  as  the  (middle 
point  of  the  universe.  The  heavens  were  a  mere 
material  covering  or  dome  (Is  344  4022,  Ps  1042, 
Job  3718),  with  doors  (Gn  28",  Ps  7823)  and  windows 
(Gn  711  82,  2  K  72- 19),  and  the  earth  rested  on  the 
sea  (Ps  242).  These  are  obviously  little  more  than 
childish  reproductions  of  sense-impressions.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  department  of  physical 
science,  including  Astronomy.  There  is  no  criti- 
cism, no  classification,  no  formulation  of  laws,  no 
definite  effort  towards  a  coherent  description  of 
phenomena.  When  we  turn  to  Mathematics,  we 
find  traces  of  very  rudimentary  knowledge.  The 
square  is  mentioned  (Ex  271  2816),  and  the  circle 
(Is  4413),  the  plumb-line  and  scales  were  known 
(Am  77,  2  K  2113).  The  four  simple  mathematical 
processes  appear  also  to  have  been  practised : 
Addition  (Nu  l22  267),  Subtraction  (Lv  2718,  Ex 
1623),  Multiplication  (Lv  258,  Nu  346),  Division 
(Lv  2527- 50). 

The  only  department  of  thought  in  which  the 
Hebrews  can  claim  to  have  elaborated  anything 
at  all  worthy  to  be  called  '  science '  is  literary  criti- 
cism. This,  however,  was  pursued,  not  in  a  modern 
spirit  of  desire  for  knowledge,  but  because  the 
disasters  which  the  nation  had  experienced  drove 
its  religious  leaders  to  a  more  careful  analysis  and 
preservation  of  the  Law,  in  order  that,  by  obeying 
it,  the  anger  of  God  might  be  appeased  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  might  return.  The  scribes 
'  busied  themselves  in  providing  for  all  conceivable ' 
legal  'cases  that  might  occur,  and  especially  in 
making  a  hedge  or  fence  round  the  Law,  i.e.  in  so 
expanding  the  compass  of  legal  precept  beyond 
what  was  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the 
oldest  form  of  tradition,  that  it  might  be  impossible 
for  a  man,  if  he  observed  all  their  traditional  rules, 
to  be  even  tempted  to  transgress  the  Law '  (see  art. 
'  Scribes '  in  Hastings'  DB).  Thus  the  literary  and 
legal  '  science '  of  the  scribes  had  all  the  defects  of 
the  '  scientific '  temper  of  the  Jews — the  criterion 
of  truth  was  not  descriptive  accuracy,  but  edifica- 
tion, the  method  was  inventive  and  metaphysical, 
there  was  an  absence  of  generalizing  and  systema- 
tizing power,  and  an  over-emphasis  of  the  particu- 
lar and  concrete. 

II.  Relation  of  Christ  to  the  'science' 
OF  His  TIME  AND  RACE. — We  have  now  to  inquire 
as  to  the  mind  of  Christ  in  respect  of  the  various 
matters  discussed  above,  that  is,  we  have  to  ask 
whether  His  standard  of  truth  was  Hebrew  or 
modern ;  whether  He  sought  to  explain  nature 
by  the  metaphysical  or  the  descriptive  method  ; 
whether  He  shared  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrews  or  not,  and  whether  we  are  to  assume 
that  He  held  those  erroneous  views  of  nature  which 
were  common  among  the  Hebrews. 
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1.  Among  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  is  His  sense  of  the  radical  opposition 
between  Himself  and  the  life  of  His  own  day.  This 
opposition  expresses  itself  at  every  turn  in  many 
ways.  The  political  ambitions  of  the  Herodians, 
the  compromising  worldliness  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  formalism  and  pride  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
carnal  carelessness  of  the  generality,  alike  met 
with  His  denunciation  and  appeal.  The  traditions 
of  the  scribes  He  altogether  rejected,  and  even  the 
authority  of  the  Law  He  subjected  to  a  penetrating 
criticism.  Against  all  existing  systems  of  thought, 
all  Rabbinical  teaching,  all  conventional  observ- 
ance, He  set  up  one  authority — His  own  conscious- 
ness of  God,  Himself.  In  a  unique  way  He  lived  in 
the  realities  of  things,  never  compromising,  never 
with  double  mind.  To  the  great  reality  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Kingdom  was  added  the  great 
reality  of  Himself,  in  simple  deep-founded  truth. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  the  Hebrew  notion  of  truth 
differed  from  the  modern  notion,  in  that  it  rather 
attached  to  the  nature  of  a  person  than  to  the 
quality  of  a  proposition.  A  proposition  was  true, 
not  so  much  because  it  tallied  with  certain  facts  as 
because  it  had  its  origin  in  a  certain  character. 
In  other  words,  the  Jewish  idea  of  truth  was  re- 
ligious, while  the  modern  idea  is  scientific.  But 
the  Jewish  idea  was  never  purely  religious.  It 
was  confused  with  metaphysical  and  mechanical 
elements.  In  the  mind  of  Jesus,  however,  this 
Hebrew  notion  of  religious  truth  is  purified  of  all 
foreign  elements,  and  ceases  all  contact  with  the 
accidents  of  experience,  making  its  home  in  the 
soul  and  in  God. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Synoptists  report  no 
sayings  of  Jesus  from  which  these  conclusions  as  to 
the  meaning  Christ  attached  to  the  word  '  truth ' 
can  be  formally  drawn,  though,  when  once  they 
have  been  drawn,  it  is  seen  that  none  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  contradicts  them.  In  the  Synoptics  the 
word  '  truth '  is  not  used  by  Jesus  except  in  such 
phrases  as  •  of  a  truth,'  the  Gr.  equivalent  for 
'Amen'  (Lk  927  1244  213).  When  we  come  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  however  (which  we  assume  to  be 
of  sufficient  historicity  to  allow  us  to  use  the  words 
ascribed  to  Jesus  as  representing  His  thought), 
we  find  the  words  '  true '  and  '  truth '  continu- 
ally in  the  mouth  of  Christ.  Now,  while  the 
criterion  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  Christ  does  not 
vary,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  different  shades 
of  meaning  are  expressed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  same  words  'true'  and  'truth.'  Indeed,  Jesus 
does  not  use  the  word  'truth'  always  with  the 
same  nuance  of  meaning.  In  the  first  place, 
it  represents  a  quality  in  a  person  (423  1837), 
then  a  quality  which  attaches  to  actions  (321),  and, 
finally,  that  which  may  be  communicated  from 
God  to  man  in  thought  so  as  to  affect  the  life  and 
give  the  quality  referred  to  above  (832  14"  1613  1717). 
The  whole  conception  is  summed  up  in  146,  where 
Jesus  says,  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life' — the  Personality  of  Jesus  is  a  revelation  that 
is  ethical  and  vitalizing,  and  that  comes  to  men  to 
quicken  consciences,  illumine  minds,  and  arouse 
affections.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  thought  an 
element  answering  to  our  modern  notion  of  accu- 
racy ;  it  is  not,  however,  explicit,  but  implicit  in 
the  idea  of  a  faithful  or  reliable  character.  Thus 
Jesus  carries  the  Hebrew  idea  of  religious  truth  to 
its  final  expression,  and  in  so  doing  neither  antici- 
pates nor  challenges  the  mod?rn  notion  of  scientific 
truth.  To  the  modern  mind  truth  is  description 
•  1Phenomena— to  Christ  it  meant  spiritual  in- 
sight :  by  the  modern  mind  it  is  reached  through 
demonstration  and  reasoning  —  for  Christ  it  was 
instinctive  or  inspirational  :  to  the  modern  mind 
it  is  part  of  a  system  of  thought— with  Christ  it 
was  an  element  or  moment  in  life. 


■  «.\{,Qux.,'  says  Beyschlag,  'is  to  Him  not  this  or  that  worldly 

and  finite  truth,  but  the  truth  of  God,  the  revelation  of  God  as 

the  eternally  good,  who,  as  such,  is  open-hearted  to  the  world 

it  is  the  sister  of  x&pis,  for  every  revelation  of  God  is  a 

revelation  of  holy  love '  {NT  Theol.  ii.  429).     See  also  Truth. 

3.  But  although  '  truth,'  according  to  the  mind 
of  Christ,  was  a  Hebrew  and  religious  concept  and 
not  the  modern  scientific  notion,  the  thought  of 
Jesus  was  free  from  all  the  extravagances  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Jews, 
though  it  shared  some  of  their  conceptions  as  to 
natural  phenomena.*  If  His  thought  was  not 
scientific,  neither  was  it  pseudo-scientific.  Neither 
the  mid  rash  of  the  Jewish  annalist  nor  the  magical 
metaphysics  of  the  Rabbis  has  any  place  in  His 
teaching.  While  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature 
(Mt  626-28  1331- 32- 36-43,  Mk  426-2»,  Lk  IS6"9-20- 21),  His 
utterances  about  nature  never  attempted  explana- 
tions beyond  the  reach  of  observation  ;  and  while 
His  judgment  was  to  an  unequalled  degree  inde- 
pendent, He  neither  criticised  the  scientific  opinions 
of  His  day  nor  attempted  to  add  to  humanity's  in- 
adequate store  of  knowledge.  Whether  this  abstin- 
ence from  scientific  speculation  and  instruction  was 
intentional  (as  Wendt  suggests),  or  the  natural 
result  of  His  unwavering  and  complete  concentra- 
tion of  soul  upon  'His  Father's  business,'  is  not 
important  in  this  connexion.  It  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that  He  eschewed  alike  Rabbinical  explana- 
tions and  scientific  research,  dealing  finally  only 
with  '  those  matters  which  are  naturally  the  objects 
of  spiritual  intuition,'  and  which,  unlike  natural 
phenomena,  cannot  be  adequately  investigated  by 
the  human  understanding. 

So  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  then,  we  may  say 
that  the  knowledge  which  Jesus  exhibits  in  His 
sayings  is  just  such  as  a  free  mind  with  great 
natural  powers  of  fresh  observation  might  gather 
from  a  joyous  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  aspects 
of  the  material  world. 

i.  One  matter  of  considerable  controversial  im- 
portance, however,  in  this  connexion  demands  brief 
attention.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the 
literary  '  science '  of  the  Rabbis  ?  It  was  a  double 
attitude.  First,  He  abolished  certain  precepts  of 
the  Law  itself  (Mt  532-  38),  and  added  others  on  His 
own  authority  (vv.32-  34-  39) ;  and,  secondly,  He  dis- 
paraged and  discredited  the  learned  societies  of 
scribes,  and,  by  the  weight  of  His  own  authority, 
overthrew  their  teaching.  But  this  repudiation 
of  the  teaching  of  the  schools  and  criticism  of  the 
Law  was  not  conceived  in  any  modern  scientific 
temper,  or  achieved  by  means  of  modern  critical 
apparatus.  It  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  Christ's 
conception  of  Divine  truth  as  a  living  reality  within 
Himself.  His  utterances  concerning  the  OT  were  all 
from  this  point  of  view.  He  judged  them  according 
to  their  spiritual  and  religious  value,  not  according 
to  any  canons  of  textual  criticism,  modern  or 
ancient.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  the 
quotation  from  Ps  1 10.  '  He  did  not  weigh  a  truth,' 
says  Bishop  Moor  house,  'in  what  we  should  call 
critical  balances  the  question  of  the  age  or 

authorship  of  any  passage  in  the  OT  was  never 
either  stated  by  our  Lord  Himself  or  raised  by  His 
opponents. ' 

5.  We  have  next  to  ask  whether  we  may  conclude 
from  His  recorded  sayings  that  Jesus  shared  those 
logical  characteristics  which  we  have  seen  to  be  at 
the  foundations  of  Hebrew  ■  scientific '  thought. 
We  noticed  two  main  marks  of  the  Hebrew  mind 
— its  vivid,  simple,  and  temperate  apprehension  of 
the  details  of  life  and  nature,  and  its  inability  to 
take  such  a  wide  and  comprebensive  view  of  fact 
and  experience  as  would  make  the  generalizations 
of  modern  science  possible.     The  first  of  these  is 

*  Jesus'  evident  acquiescence  in  Jewish  demonology,  at  least 
in  its  main  features,  is  a  case  in  point. 
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pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the  thought  of  Jesus. 
The  vivid  originality,  profound  simplicity,  and  pic- 
torial impressiveness  of  His  speech  make  every 
reader  of  His  words  agree  that  '  never  man  so 
spake.'  His  insight  into  the  human  soul,  His 
parables  so  true  to  life,  His  startling  paradoxes, 
His  telling  object-lessons,  all  show  the  best  traits 
of  Jewish  thought  carried  to  their  highest  power. 
The  concrete,  stirring,  and  simple  elements  of  life 
are  seized  and  appreciated  with  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  and  the  practical  sense  of  the  workman. 
Jesus  is  never  abstract,  never  modern — but  always 
particular  and  Hebrew.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  mind  of  Jesus  as 
defective  in  the  sense  given  above.  While  He 
always  expresses  Himself  with  the  simple  concrete- 
ness  characteristic  of  Hebrew  thought,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  He  is  limited  by  it,  for  it  is  the  best 
possible  medium  or  dialectic  in  which  to  enunciate 
religious  truth.  It  is  scientific  truth  which  de- 
mands abstraction,  with  definitions  per  genus  et 
differentiam  and  laws.  We  have  seen  that  Jesus 
remained  always  and  wholly  within  the  world  of 
religious  truth,  and  always  and  wholly  outside  the 
world  of  scientific  statement.  He  was  not  a  theo- 
logian who  theorized  about  religious  truth — He  was 
the  Truth.  He  was  not  a  philosopher  who  tried  to 
prove  the  being  of  God — He  declared  God.  And  so 
the  apparatus  of  scientific  description  was  for  Him 
unnecessary.  It  would  be  futile  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  He  could  have  used  it  had  He  wished. 
All  we  need  say  is  that  He  was  a  Jew  with  a 
Hebrew  mind  of  the  highest  possible  type,  and  so 
in  the  fullest  possible  sense  equipped  to  utter  the 
highest  revelation  of  God  which  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  man. 

Literature. — Bergel,  Die  Medecin  der  Talmudister :  Studien 
fiber  die  naturwissensch.  Kenntnisse  der  Talmudisten  ;  Bey- 
schlag,  NT  Theol. ;  Bousset,  Jesu  Predigt  in  ihrem  Gegensatz 
zum  Judentum ;  Delitzsch,  System  of  Biblical  Psychology  ; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus ;  Giinzburg,  Dogmat.- 
histor.  Beleuchtung  des  alten  Judentums ;  Kopp,  Gesch.  der 
Chemie  ;  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds  ;  E.  von  Meyer, 
Hist,  of  Chemistry ;  Moorhouse,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus ;  A. 
Neubauer,  G4og.  du  Talmud ;  W.  Nowack,  Lehrb.  der  Heb. 
Arch. ;  Karl  Pearson,  Grammar  of  Science  ;  Schiirer,  HJP, 
passim ;    Stevens,   Teaching  of  Jesus ;    Wendt,   Teaching    of 

Jesus-  Newton  H.  Marshall. 

SCORN. — Of  scorn  pure  and  simple  there  is  re- 
markably little  trace  in  the  recorded  words  and 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whereas  other  teachers 
of  lofty  morality  have  usually  treated  with  some 
contempt  those  who  made  no  effort  to  approach 
their  ideals,  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  sinner 
was  uniformly  one  of  sympathetic  help.  He  alone 
recognized  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  human  race,  and  His 
knowledge  of  this  relation  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  each  individual  prevented  Him  from  despising 
man,  whom  the  Father  had  made  in  His  own 
image,  however  much  that  image  might  have  been 
defaced.  Thus  it  is  that  we  never  find  Him  using 
sarcasm,  a  form  of  scorn  calculated  to  wound 
rather  than  to  improve.  Even  the  eipavda  of 
Socrates,  the  affected  self  -  depreciation  which 
threw  ridicule  upon  the  egotism  of  others,  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  Gospels.  When  Jesus  used 
scorn,  He  employed  it  as  a  skilled  physician,  who 
wounds  with  the  intention  of  healing.  It  is  thus 
that  He  uses  it  to  the  Pharisees,  whose  cloak  of 
self-righteousness  needed  to  be  pierced  through 
with  some  sharp  weapon,  if  they  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  might 
be  capable  of  any  improvement. 

1.  The  scorn  of  contempt. — A  single  word  of 
unmitigated  contempt  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke  as 
used  by  Christ.  It  occurs  in  His  answer  to  the 
threat  used  by  certain  Pharisees  of  danger  from 
Herod  Antipas  (Lk   1331- 32).     'Go  ye,'   He   said, 


"and  tell  that  she-fox.'  The  phrase  rrj  aXJnreKi 
rcuJTri  is  certainly  surprising  at  first  sight,  and 
unlike  any  other  phrase  employed  by  our  Lord, 
not  even  excepting  His  comparison  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  to  '  whited  sepulchres,'  '  serpents,' 
and  '  offspring  of  vipers  '  (Mt  23-7-  33).  The  fact  of 
the  word  &\i!>ireia  being  in  the  feminine  gender  is 
perhaps  only  an  accident.  The  word  is  found,  it 
is  true,  in  the  masculine  gender  in  Ca  215,  but  it 
is  generally  found  in  the  feminine,  e.g.  Jg  l35,  1  K 
21 lu,  Mt  820,  Lk  958.  The  fox  was  and  is  a  type  of 
knavish  craftiness.  The  particular  offence  of 
Herod  on  this  occasion  was  his  crafty  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  an  influential  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness by  uttering  a  threat  by  the  mouth  of  others, 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  himself  to  carry 
into  effect.  He  was  unwilling  to  add  to  the  un- 
popularity caused  by  his  treatment  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  case  of  Jesus. 
No  doubt  the  general  character  and  conduct  of 
Herod  helped  to  suggest  the  application  of  the 
expression, — his  unscrupulous  nature  (Lk  319  wepl 
iravTiav  $>v  iirolrjo-e  TrovtjpQv),  his  tyranny  (1331),  his 
weakness  (Mk  149),  his  profession  of  Judaism,  com- 
bined with  his  heathen  practices,  his  adultery  and 
incest,  and  his  murder  of  the  prophet  John.  Such 
is  the  character  which  elicits  the  one  recorded 
word  of  contemptuous  scorn  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus. 

2.  The  scorn  of  denunciation. — While  remarkably 
free  from  any  contempt  for  those  people  who  had 
ideals  and  failed  to  reach  them  (e.g.  the  young  man 
with  great  riches  and  the  Apostle  Peter),  or  for 
those  who  from  lack  of  any  ideal  were  for  the  time 
outcast  from  society  (e.g.  the  despised  publicans, 
Mk  215"17),  He  showed  clearly  His  contempt  for 
all  religious  professions  and  practices  which  were 
not  of  the  heart.  '  The  vain  practices  of  devotees,' 
says  Renan,  '  the  exterior  strictness  which  trusted 
to  formality  for  salvation,  had  in  Him  a  mortal 
enemy  .  He  preferred  forgiveness  to  saorifice. 
The  love  of  God,  charity,  and  mutual  forgiveness 
were  His  whole  law.'  Yet  in  all  His  dealings  with 
the  systems  of  the  scribes  and  the  teaching  of  the 
legal  doctors,  His  words  bear  little  trace  of  mere 
contempt,  but  rather  of  stern  denunciation.  His 
attitude  was  defined  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  during  the  ministry  in  Northern  Galilee, 
when  He  gave  His  definition  of  moral  defilement 
(Mt  15",  Mk715)  by  saying,  '  Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man  ;  but  that  which 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  the 
man.'  This  attitude  culminated  in  the  sublime 
anti-Pharisaic  discourse  in  which  the  foibles  and 
vices  of  a  degenerate  piety  were  depicted  with 
prophetic  plainness  and  scornful  denunciation  (Mt 
23  ;  cf.  also  Mk  1238-40  and  Lk  2045"47). 

3.  The  scorn  of  silence. — Of  all  the  occasions  of 
scorn  displayed  by  Jesus,  none  are  more  marked 
than  those  when  He  met  mere  captious  questions 
and  criticism  either  by  a  definite  refusal  to  answer, 
or  by  absolute  silence.  Such  an  instance  is  re- 
corded (Mt  2123"27)  when  Jesus  met  the  question  of 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  '  By  what  authority 
doest  thou  these  things  ? '  with  a  counter  question, 
and  on  their  refusal  to  answer  declined  in  turn  to 
reply  to  their  question.  Still  more  impressive  was 
the  silent  scorn  with  which  He  met  His  accusers 
at  the  various  stages  of  His  trial,  refusing  in  turn 
to  answer  the  accusation  of  false  witnesses  (Mt 
2660"63,  Mk  1461)  and  the  questions  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  (Mt  2712,  Mk  153-6),  of  Herod 
(Lk  239),  and  lastly  of  Pilate  himself  (Mt  2714, 
Jn  199). 

In  comparing  these  instances,  we  find  no  word 
used  simply  for  the  purpose  of  causing  pain.  The 
contemptuous  expression  used  on  the  occasion  of 
Herod's  threat  is,  we  have  seen,  amply  justified  by 
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the  character  of  the  man,  and  destined  to  hold  up 
to  reprobation  so  paltry  a  device  and  so  wretched 
a  personality.  In  the  rest  His  silence  is  an  ex- 
pression of  His  own  dignity,  and  of  His  refusal  to 
give  an  answer  to  questions  and  charges  which 
were  not  intended  to  bring  the  truth  to  light,  but 
merely  to  raise  unreasonable  prejudice  ;  while  His 
severe  attacks  on  the  character  of  those  who  were 
too  blinded  by  their  imaginary  virtues  to  try  to 
amend  their  lives,  are  wonderful  instances  of  a 
scorn  unmarred  by  ill-nature  and  untainted  with 
cynicism. 

On  scorn  of  which  Christ  was  the  object,  see 
artt.  Despise,  Mockeey,  Reproach. 

T.  Allen  Moxon. 

SCORPION  (vKopirios). — -A  real  nuisance  in  hot 
countries,  especially  in  Bible  lands,  scarce  and 
comparatively  innocuous  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
scorpion  is  unknown  save  from  hearsay  in  Central 
and  Northern  Europe.  It  has,  however,  left  its 
mark  in  the  familiar  expression  in  cauda  venerium, 
as  well  as  in  astronomical  science,  where  it  counts 
amongst  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac. 

1.  Zoological  description. — The  scorpion  is  an 
arthropod,  of  the  class  of  Arachnoidce,  of  the  sub- 
class of  Arthrogastra,  of  the  order  of  Scorpionidce. 
It  has  four  pairs  of  legs,  and  in  front  one  pair  of 
extremely  strong  claws  (palpi).  Its  abdomen  con- 
sists of  7  anterior  segments,  broad  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  of  6  pos- 
terior segments,  which  are  narrower,  and  consti- 
tute the  tail  (or  post-abdomen).  The  last  of  these 
6  posterior  segments  is  incurved  underneath,  and 
terminates  in  a  pointed  hook  surrounded  by  two 
powerful  venomous  glands.  The  scorpion  catches 
its  prey  with  its  strong  claws,  curves  its  tail 
towards  it  above  its  own  back,  and  inflicts  the 
death  sting.  The  scorpion's  sting  is  very  painful 
even  for  man  ;  it  may  prove  fatal  when  the  insect 
belongs  to  one  of  the  big  tropical  species  ;  and  even 
with  minor  species  life  may  be  imperilled  when  the 
throat  is  concerned  ;  cf.  Tristram  [Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bible 8,  p.  303),  who  has  '  known  one  instance  [in 
Palestine]  of  a  man  dying  from  the  effect  of  the 
scorpion's  sting.' 

There  occurs  in  Southern  Europe,  sometimes 
even  in  Switzerland  and  Southern  Germany,  a 
species  of  scorpion  relatively  innocuous — the  scor- 
pius  Europceus.  In  the  Mediterranean  peninsulse 
as  well  as  in  the  South  of  France,  another  more 
dangerous  species  is  to  be  found,  the  Buthus  occi- 
tanus.  In  the  Eastern  lands  of  the  Bible  there  are 
six,  eight,  perhaps  even  twelve  different  species  of 
scorpions  belonging  to  the  genera  Buthus  and 
Androctonus.  They  reach  a  length  of  5  to  6  inches 
(in  tropical  countries  12  inches ;  cf .  Morris,  Bible 
Natural  History,  Calcutta,  1896,  p.  101).  Palgrave 
(Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  1883,  p.  28)  was 
stung  in  Arabia  by  one  of  the  numerous  'desert 
scorpions,'  which  he  describes  as  'curious  little 
creatures,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
apparently  all  claws  and  tail,  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  very  active.'  The  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem  (Ber.  9a)  says  that  the  scorpion's  sting 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  snake, 
because  it  repeats  it.  Conder  (Tent  Work6,  1895, 
p.  113)  tells  that  he  was  stung  by  one  scorpion  'in 
six  places  along  the  leg.' 

Scorpions  are  exclusively  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  insects  and  worms.  They  are  useful  in 
destroying  mosquitoes.  Not  infrequently  they 
devour  each  other.  The  female  scorpion  eats  up 
the  male  after  fecundation. 

Ancient  authors  (Aristotle,  Pliny)  report  that  scorpions  devour 
their  own  parents.  This  assertion  is  connected  with  a  false 
etymology  of  the  Heb.  word  xipy  (true  etymology  unknown), 
as  if  it  were  derived  from  ipj; '  to  exterminate,'  and  3K  '  father.' 
Thomson  (LB  ii.  480)  'tried  the  experiment  of  surrounding  a 


scorpion  with  a  ring  of  fire,  and  when  it  despaired  of  escape,  it 
repeatedly  struck  its  own  head,  and  soon  died  either  from  the 
poison  or  ts  Satanic  rage — I  could  not  be  certain  which — per- 
haps from  both  combined.' 

There  are  differently  coloured  scorpions  :  some 
are  black,  others  brown,  reddish,  yellowish,  grey 
or  white,  some  are  striped.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  Palestine  under  stones,  among  ruins,  in 
crevices  of  walls,  in  dung-heaps,  and  empty  cisterns. 
Travellers  camping  in  tents  or  lodging  in  the 
houses  of  natives,  as  well  as  archaeologists  con- 
ducting excavations,  have  to  be  careful  to  guard 
themselves  and  their  men  from  scorpions  ;  for  even 
when  the  sting  is  not  fatal,  it  is  a  cause  of  acute 
pain,  and  prevents  walking  and  working. 

According  to  a  popular  superstition,  a  man  who  has  eaten  a 
scorpion  is  immune  against  the  sting  of  any  of  these  animals, 
and  able  to  relieve  a  victim  by  sucking  the  wound  (Conder,  I.e.). 
It  is  also  believed  that  by  applying  to  the  wound  a  squashed 
scorpion,  or  by  reading  some  magic  formulae  over  the  patient,  a 
cure  is  effected. 

2.  OT  references. — In  geography,  scorpions  gave 
their  name  to  a  place  mentioned  in  the  OT — the 
'  Ascent  of  Scorpions,'  ma'&leh  'Akrabbim  (Nu  344, 
Jos  153,  Jg  Is6),  at  the  limit  of  the  territory  of 
Judah,  towards  Idumaea,  south-west  from  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  it  is  probably  the  pass  now  called  Nakb 
es-Safd,  leading  to  Wady-Fikreh,  or  another  pass 
near  the  same  wady. 

This  place  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  a  toparchy  (1  Mac  53, 
Jos.  Ant.  xn.  viii.  1),  the  Idumaean  Akrabatlene,  which  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  another  toparchy  also  called  Akrabattene 
(Jos.  BJ  n.  xii.  4,  xx.  4,  xxii.  2,  in.  iii.  5,  iv.  ix.  3,  9),  from  its 
chief  city,  Akrabatta — in  the  Onomastieon  ' Axpx.^/3iiv  (cf.  Pliny, 
HN  v.  14),  in  the  Chronicon  Samaritanum  Akrabith,  in 
modern  times  Akrabeh— 9  Roman  miles  (8  English  miles)  east 
from  Nablus,  on  the  way  to  Jericho  (Robinson,  BBP  ii.  280,  iii. 
296  f.  ;  Guerin,  Samarie,  ii.  3-5;  SWP  ii.  386,  389;  PEFSt, 
1876,  p.  196).  There  is  also  near  Damascus  a  village  Akraba, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  Akrabani,  a  canal  of  the  Barada 
(Robinson,  BRP  iii.  447,  459). 

Once  only  in  the  OT  is  there  mention  of  scorpions 
in  the  proper  sense,  Dt  815,  where  they  are  named 
as  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  desert  of  the  wander- 
ings. 

In  1  K  1211- 14  (and  v.24  in  LXX,  a  verse  missing  in  MT)  and 
2  Ch  1011- 14  the  word  '  scorpion '  occurs  in  the  threats  of  King 
Rehoboam  to  his  subjects.  In  this  case  scorpion  may  be  simply 
a  metaphor ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  under  this  name  the 
Israelites  were  acquainted  with  some  instrument  of  torture, 
either  a  whip  consisting  of  several  thongs  loaded  with  knobs 
and  hooks  of  metal,  or  a  knotty  stick  armed  with  prominent 
nail  heads.  The  Romans  had  such  an  instrument ;  cf.  Isidorus 
of  Sevilla  (Origines,  27) :  '  Virga  nodosa  et  aculeata.' 

In  Ezk  26  scorpions  symbolize  (with  briars  and 
thorns)  the  vexations  inflicted  on  the  prophet  by 
his  companions.  In  Sir  267  the  wicked  woman  is 
compared  with  the  scorpion  ;  in  3930  scorpions  are 
numbered  among  the  plagues  God  uses  for  chas- 
tising the  ungodly.  In  4  Mac  ll10  a  man  fastened 
in  the  torture-wheel  is  compared  with  a  scorpion 
curving  its  body.  Finally,  in  1  Mac  651  a  kind  of 
machine  of  war  for  throwing  projectiles  is  men- 
tioned under  the  (diminutive)  name  of  aicopirlSia  (cf. 
Caesar,  BG  vii.  25). 

3.  NT  references. — The  Gospels  mention  scorpi- 
ons twice.  (1)  In  Lk  ll11- 12  we  have  three  ques- 
tions concerning  a  father  giving  to  his  son  a  stone 
instead  of  a  loaf,  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish,  a 
scorpion  instead  of  an  egg.  In  the  parallel  passage 
(Mt  79- 10)  the  third  question  is  omitted  (and  in 
certain  MSS  and  Versions  of  Luke  the  first  ques- 
tion) ;  hence  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  saying  of 
Jesus  in  its  primitive  form  contained  only  two 
questions  or  perhaps  one.  But  Jesus  may  have 
given  more  than  one  or  two  illustrations  of  His 
meaning,  and  we  have  to  remember  that  bread, 
fish,  and  eggs  were  (and  are  still)  the  usual  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Galilee.  It  has  been  frequently 
asked  whether  a  scorpion  bears  such  a  likeness  to 
an  egg  that  a  confusion  between  the  two  would  be 
natural.     But  there  is  no  question  of  likeness  or 
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confusion  in  this  third  case  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  loaf  and  the  stone,  the  fish  and  the 
serpent.  It  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  say  with 
Thomson  [LB  ii.  479),  that  '  old  writers  speak  of  a 
white  scorpion  ;  and  such  a  one,  with  its  tail  folded 
up  would  not  look  unlike  a  small  egg.' 

The  Greeks  had  a  proverb  resembling  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
we  are  discussing — avri  vipxvi;  o-xopviov,  and  they  used  to  in- 
terpret it  by  saying :  It}  w  tb  X^Pu  cclpaufxivcuv  avri  w 
p&Tiivw.  The  existence  of  that  proverb  does  not  prove  that 
Jesus  necessarily  associated  in  one  single  sentence  the  fish  and 
the  scorpion,  and  that  i?i>i  has  to  be  corrected  into  ty<w. 

(2)  Jesus  says  (Lk  1019)  that  He  has  given  His 
disciples  rty  t^ovalav  rou  waruv  iiravta  6<peuv  ko.1 
(Ticopirluv.  There  seems  to  be  in  these  words  an 
allusion  to  Ps  9113,  where  the  LXX  has  (9013)  iir' 
doTriSa  ical  ffamXUrKov  4iri.fHi<rr),  whereas  the  MT  has 
'lion'  and  'adder.'  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  dis- 
agreeing, it  is  not  impossible  that  in  another  trans- 
mission the  scorpion  has  been  substituted  for  one 
of  the  terms  signifying  serpent.  It  is  certainly 
more  natural  to  combine  Lk  1019  with  Ps  9113,  than 
with  Dt  815  or  with  Ezk  26 :  both  these  texts  are 
more  similar  ad  verbum,  not  ad  sensum. 

Another  question  is  whether  '  serpents  and  scor- 
pions '  means  here  animals  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  (Mk  1618  and  Ac  283"6  might  be  quoted  in 
support  of  this  interpretation),  or  if  it  is  a  metaphor 
indicating  the  powers  of  evil.  This  alternative, 
however,  does  not  correspond  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  who  did  not,  as  we  do,  make  a  rigorous 
distinction  between  terrestrial  and  supra-terrestrial 
beings.  Joh.  Weiss  (Schriften  des  NT,  ad  loc.) 
says  rightly  that  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
passage  of  the  Gospel  is  given  in  the  famous 
verse  of  Luther's  hymn  :  '  Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll 
Teufel  war  .'  Moreover,  we  have  to  observe 
that  Rev  93,  5- 10  describe  supernatural  destructive 
beings  similar,  at  least  partially,  to  scorpions. 
This  has  to  be  brought  into  conjunction  with  an 
antique  Babylonian  conception.  In  the  epic  of 
Gilgamesh  (Table  IX.  cols,  ii.-iv.)  we  find  the  men- 
tion of  two  scorpion-men,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  terrible  giants,  keepers  of  a  door  (cf.  P. 
Jensen,  'Assyr.-Bab.  My  then  und  Epen '  in  KIB 
vi.  p.  205  ff.,  and  the  same  writer's  Das  Gilga- 
mesch-Epos in  der  Weltliteratur,\.  pp.  24-27,  79,  93). 
A.  Jeremias  [Izdubar-Nimrod,  1891,  p.  66  f.)  and 
F.  X.  Kugler  ('  Die  Sternenfahrt  des  Gilgamesch,' 
in  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach,  lxvi.,  1904,  p.  441  ff.) 
have  shown  that  those  two  celestial  scorpions — re- 
produced in  Babylonian  sculptures — were  the  two 
zodiacal  constellations  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius. 
We  might  also  see,  but  less  probably,  in  the  second 
scorpion,  the  constellation  of  the  Balance,  which 
was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  Chela;,  i.e.  the 
'  Claws '  of  the  Scorpion  (cf.  Ideler,  Sternnamen, 
pp.  174-178). 

In  Christian  art  the  scorpion  has  received  a 
symbolical  character,  as  an  emblem  of  the  anti- 
Christian  power.  Thus  a  scorpion  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  shield  of  a  Roman  soldier  in  B.  Luini's  cele- 
brated fresco,  'The  Crucifixion,'  in  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  Lugano. 

Literature. — Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  ii.  pp.  632-645 ;  Peter- 
fliann,  lleisen  im  Orient^,  1805,  ii.  pp.  272,  465;  Wood,  Bible 
Animals,  1869,  pp.  640-643;  PEFSt,  1809,  p.  148  ;  Van-Lennep, 
Bible  lands,  1875,  pp.  309-311 ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
Bible*,  1889,  pp.  301-303;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  1888,  i. 
pp.  32<i,  438;  R.  Hertwig,  Lehrbueh  der  Zoologies,  1897,  p. 
441  ff.  ;  J.  H.  Fabre,  Souvenirs  entomologiques,  ix.  pp.  229-343 
(extremely  patient,  accurate,  and  interesting  observations). 

LUCIEN  Gautier. 
SCOURGE,  SCOURGING.  — In  the  Gospels  the 
vb.  '  scourge '  is  tr.  of  two  Gr.  terms,  u-ao-riySoj  (fr. 
fiavTit;,  found  in  Gospels  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  [EV  '  plague,'  RVm  '  Gr.  scourge '],  but  used 
in  its  literal  meaning  in  Ac  2224,  He  ll36)  ;  and 
<f>pu.ye\\6ta   (fr.    <ppay4\\iov,    Lat.  flagellum,   which 


occurs  in  Jn  215).  <ppa.ytWi.ov  denotes  the  scourge 
proper  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  while 
/xd<TTi£  in  class.  Gr.  is  often  used  of  an  ordinary 
whip  for  driving,  etc.  In  NT,  however,  fiao-Tiydo 
is  a  synonym  for  <ppaye\\6u>  (cf.  Mk  1034  and  1515, 
Mt  2726  and  Jn  191).  The  subject  of  scourging 
comes  before  us  in  three  connexions. 

(1)  In  Jn  215  Jesus  makes  a  scourge  (cppaytXKiov) 
of  cords  {4k  o-xoiviojv)  and  drives  the  desecrating 
crowd  of  traders,  as  well  as  their  sheep  and  oxen, 
out  of  the  Temple.  Farrar  and  others  have  repre- 
sented this  scourge  of  Jesus  as  nothing  more  than 
a  whip  twisted  hastily  out  of  the  rushes  with 
which  the  floor  would  be  littered — a  pure  symbol 
of  authority,  therefore,  not  a  weapon  of  offence. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  should  have  had  o-xoivoiv, 
not  axoivluv.  axoivlov  is  a  rope,  not  a  rush,  and 
though  originally  applied  to  a  rope  made  from 
rushes,  is  used  in  class.  Gr.  in  a  general  sense. 
On  the  only  other  occasion  of  its  employment  in 
the  NT  it  means  a  rope  strong  enough  to  tow  a 
ship's  boat  in  a  gale  (Ac  2732).  To  drive  a  herd  of 
oxen  out  of  the  Temple  courts,  moreover,  some- 
thing more  than  a  symbol  of  authority  would  be 
required.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that  Jesus, 
even  in  His  indignation,  struck  the  merchants 
themselves.  For  them  the  sign  of  His  authority 
would  be  sufficient  (cf.  Jn  186),  and,  as  Bengel 
says,  'terrore  rem  perfecit.' 

(2)  In  Mt  1017  Jesus  forewarns  the  Apostles  of  a 
time  when  men  would  scourge  them  in  their  syna- 
gogues ;  and  in  2334  He  predicts  that  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  will  thus  treat  those  whom  He  sends 
unto  them.  The  later  history  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  fulfilment  of  these  words  (see  Ac  540  2219, 
2Co65  ll23-24). 

(3)  But,  above  all,  we  must  think  of  the  scourging 
endured  by  Jesus  Himself.  According  to  all  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  foresaw  this  as  part  of  the  suffer- 
ing that  lay  before  Him  (Mt  2019,  Mk  1034,  Lk  1833). 
It  was,  indeed,  almost  inseparable  from  His  vision 
of  the  Cross,  for  scourging  formed  the  ordinary 
accompaniment  of  a  Roman  crucifixion  (cf.  Jos. 
BJ  V.  xi.  1).  Sometimes  it  was  employed  in 
criminal  cases  as  a  means  of  extracting  confession, 
but  regularly  as  the  brutal  preliminary  to  the  still 
more  brutal  death  of  the  cross.  Because  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  between  Mt  2726,  Mk  1515, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Jn  191,  on  the  other,  as  to  the 
particular  stage  of  the  trial  at  which  Jesus  was 
scourged,  some  have  thought  that  the  torture  was 
twice  inflicted.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  four 
Gospels,  however,  does  not  support  this  idea.  The 
statements  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  though  they  convey, 
when  taken  alone,  the  impression  of  a  scourging 
immediately  before  the  crucifixion,  do  not  neces- 
sarily bear  this  meaning,  but  may  quite  well  be 
understood  retrospectively,  and  as  implying  simply 
that  Jesus  had  to  endure  the  scourge  before  going 
to  the  cross.  Probably  the  key  to  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  found  in  Lk.'s  narrative,  where  Pilate  says, 
'  Why,  what  evil  hath  this  man  done  ?  I  have 
found  no  cause  of  death  in  him  :  I  will  therefore 
chastise  him  and  release  him '  (2322_).  These  words 
show  that  Pilate  meant  the  scourging  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  death  which  the  Jews  de- 
manded and  the  verdict  of  absolute  innocence 
which  was  called  for  by  his  own  sense  of  justice. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  Jn.'s  narrative,  which 
shows  Pilate  scourging  Jesus  (191)  and  holding  Him 
up  to  mockery  (vv.2- 3)  in  the  evident  hope  of  satis- 
fying the  multitude,  still  insisting  that  he  found 
no  crime  in  Him  (v.4),  and  yielding  at  last,  only 
with  reluctance,  to  the  demand  for  His  crucifixion 
(v.6ffi).    See  art.  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  Roman  scourging  might  be  carried  out  either 
with  rods  (virgas,  pafiSoi.) — the  weapons  of  lictors, 
or  with  the  scourge  proper  (flagellum,  tppayeWiov), 
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in  which  leather  thongs  weighted  with  rough 
pieces  of  lead  or  iron  were  attached  to  a  stout 
wooden  handle.  St.  Paul's  three  Roman  scourgings, 
as  distinguished  from  his  five  Jewish  ones,  were 
inflicted  by  means  of  rods  (papdifa,  2  Co  ll25,  Ac 
2022. 23)  jjut  Jerusalem  was  not  a  Roman  town, 
like  Philippi  (Ac  1612  RV),  and  Pilate  had  no 
lictors.  Jesus  was  scourged  by  soldiers,  and  the 
implement  they  used,  as  the  vb.  <ppaye\\6u>  (Mt  2726, 
Mk  1515)  almost  implies,  would  be  the  dreadful 
Roman  flagellum.  St.  Peter  may  have  witnessed  it 
all ;  and  what  a  world  of  meaning  then  lies  in  his 
words,  '  by  whose  stripes  [Gr.  '  bruise  '  or  '  weal '] 
ye  were  healed'  (1  P  224,  cf.  Is  535). 

Literature. — The  Comm.  on  the  passages  quoted,  esp.  West- 
cott,  Gosp.  of  St.  John,  and  Bruce  and  Dods  in  EGT ;  Taylor 
Innes,  The  trial  of  Jesus  Christ :  A  Legal  Monograph  (1899) ; 
Rosadi,  The  Trial  of  Jesus  (1905) ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  p. 
378fl.,  St.  Paul,  i.  Excurs.  xi.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

SCRIBES. — The  Scribes  were  a  class  of  learned 
Jews  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  scientific  study 
of  the  Law,  and  made  its  exposition  their  pro- 
fessional occupation.  The  word  which  we  translate 
'  scribes '  is  ypafj,/j.areh,  '  the  learned,'  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  onsiD.  This  is  their  usual 
appellation,  but  they  are  also  called  in  the  Gospels, 
especially  in  Lk.,  'lawyers'  (vo/ukoI)  and  'doctors 
of  the  law '  (coyuoStSdcnaxXoi).  See  Lawyer.  They 
are  very  frequently  associated  in  the  Synoptics 
with  the  Pharisees,  and  with  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  '  scribes '  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  at  all,  except  in  the  special  pass- 
age dealing  with  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(Jn  83). 

1.  Origin,  development,  and  characteristics. — 
(1)  After  the  return  from  the  Exile  the  Jewish  com- 
munity was  organized  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
on  the  basis  of  the  regulations  of  the  so-called 
Mosaic  Law.  At  a  great  gathering  of  the  people, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Neh  8-10,  the  Law 
was  publicly  read  by  Ezra,  and  a  solemn  covenant 
entered  into  for  national  obedience  to  it.  Being 
thus  established  as  the  binding  rule  of  both  civil 
and  religious  life,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
Law  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  interpreted 
to  the  people,  who  otherwise  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  comprehend  fully  its  principles  and 
their  application.  This  duty  at  first  fell  naturally 
to  the  priests,  who  for  a  time  continued  the  main 
teachers  and  guardians  of  the  Law.  But  gradually 
there  grew  up  an  independent  class  of  men,  other 
than  the  priests,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Law,  and  made  acquaintance  with  it 
their  profession.  These  were  the  Scribes.  Possibly 
at  first  their  chief  duty  was  to  make  copies  of  the 
Law,  but  the  higher  function  of  interpretation  was 
soon  added  ;  and  as  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
Law  came  more  and  more  to  be  recognized,  so  the 
profession  of  a  Scribe  came  to  be  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  even  that  of  a  priest. 

(2)  During  the  Grecian  period  of  Jewish  history, 
a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  was  developed 
between  the  Scribes  and,  at  least,  the  higher  order 
of  the  priests.  Even  in  the  time  of  Ezra  a  feud 
had  arisen  between  those  who  held  strictly  by  the 
Law— especially  in  the  matter  of  foreign  alliances 
—and  those  who,  like  the  aristocratic  high-priestly 
families,  had  sought  to  increase  their  influence  by 
marriage  with  outsiders.  And  when,  through  the 
influence  of  Hellenic  culture,  the  priestly  aristocracy 
became  infected  with  heathen  ideas,  and  fell  away 
from  the  laws  and  customs  of  Judaism,  the  duty  of 
upholding  the  Law  fell  mainly  upon  the  Scribes, 
who  from  that  time  forward  became  the  real 
teachers  of  the  people,  and  dominated  their  whole 
spiritual  life.  They  were  still,  however,  mainly 
religious  students  and  teachers,   and  had   taken 


little  part  in  political  agitation.  Their  ideal  was 
not  to  engage  in  any  political  scheme  for  throwing 
off  the  foreign  yoke,  but  to  establish  the  Law  of 
God  in  their  own  midst.  The  attempt  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  suppress  the  Jewish  religion  compelled 
them  to  change  their  character,  and  drove  them 
into  open  rebellion.  Among  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  his  endeavour  to  Hellenize  the  Jews 
were  the  Hasidseans,  or  party  of  'the  pious,'  who 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  strictest  adherents 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes,  and  who  carried 
their  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Law  to  the 
suicidal  extent  of  refusing  to  defend  themselves 
when  attacked  on  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish  religion  for  which 
they  fought,  and  they  had  no  objections  to  alien 
rule,  provided  they  were  allowed  freedom  of  faith. 
This  object  they  regarded  as  accomplished  by  the 
treaty  with  Lysias,  which  provided  at  once  for 
their  political  subjection  and  for  their  religious 
freedom.  When,  therefore,  it  became  clear  that 
the  Maccabsean  party  were  aiming  also  at  the 
political  independence  of  the  nation,  the  Hasidseans 
separated  from  them,  and  in  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus  we  find  the  Pharisees — 'the  separated' 
— who  practically  represented  the  same  party  as 
the  Hasidseans,  in  opposition  to  the  Hasmonsean 
or  Maccabsean  dynasty.     See  Pharisees. 

(3)  From  this  time  onward  to  the  time  of  Christ 
the  influence  of  the  Scribes  became  more  and  more 
predominant.  They  were  given  seats  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  were  held  in  very  high  respect  by 
the  people.  They  never,  indeed,  became  the 
governing  class,  but  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
their  influence  could  always  be  depended  upon  to 
outweigh  that  of  the  priestly  aristocracy,  who 
held  the  high  appointments.  They  were  usually 
addressed  as  'Rabbi,'  i.e.  'my  master,'  an  appella- 
tion which  gradually  developed  into  a  title,  though 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Christ.  The  honour  in 
which  they  were  held  by  their  pupils,  and  by 
others,  was  extraordinary,  even  exceeding  the 
honour  accorded  to  parents,  and  they  were  very 
particular  in  exacting  it,  claiming  generally  every- 
where the  first  rank.  Their  scribal  labours  were 
understood  to  be  gratuitous,  and,  if  they  had  no 
private  fortune,  they  had  to  provide  for  their 
livelihood  by  combining  some  secular  business 
with  their  study  of  the  Law ;  but  the  latter  was 
always  regarded  as  their  most  important  occupa- 
tion. It  is  questionable,  however,  if  the  theory 
of  gratuitous  instruction  was  always  strictly 
adhered  to. 

From  the  earliest  period  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  they  tended  to  associate  themselves 
in  guilds  or  families  —  an  arrangement  which 
would  facilitate  the  interchange  of  opinion  on 
difficult  points  in  the  study  of  the  Law.  Up 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  main  seat  of 
their  activity  was  in  Judaea,  '  the  scribes  from 
Jerusalem '  (Mt  151,  Mk  322)  being  spoken  of  as  the 
most  important  and  influential  members  of  the 
party.  But  they  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  as 
well,  in  Galilee  and  among  the  Jews  in  other 
lands,  wherever  the  Law  and  its  precepts  were 
held  in  esteem.  As  a  rule,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  Pharisees,  although  not  exclusively. 
The  Pharisees,  indeed,  were  those  whose  professed 
object  it  was  to  regulate  their  lives  m  strict 
accordance  with  the  Law,  written  and  oral,  as 
that  was  expounded  by  its  best  accredited  inter- 
preters. Hence  there  was  a  natural  affinity 
between  them  and  the  Scribes,  whose  profession 
it  was  to  interpret  the  Law.  But  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  there  were  also  Scribes  who  were 
Sadducees,  for  the  Sadducees  also  adhered  to  the 
written  Law,  and  doubtless  had  their  Scribes  to 
interpret  it.     Support  is  lent  to  this  view  by  the 
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expressions  in  Mk  216  '  the  scribes  of  the  Pharisees,' 
and  in  Lk  530  '  the  Pharisees  and  their  scribes,' 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  other 
Scribes  than  those  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  the  great  mass  of  the  Scribes  was  divided 
into  two  schools,  named  after  the  famous  leaders, 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  about  whom  little  is  certainly 
known.  The  School  of  Hillel  was  distinguished 
for  its  mildness  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Law, 
and  that  of  Shammai  for  its  strictness,  corre- 
sponding to  the  traditional  characters  of  the 
respective  founders ;  but  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  concerned  only  the  trivial  minutiae, 
and  never  touched  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
Law. 

2.  Functions. — The  functions  of  the  Scribes  are 
well  summed  up  in  the  traditional  saying  ascribed 
to  the  'Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.'  'These 
laid  down  three  rules :  Be  careful  in  pronouncing 
judgment !  bring  up  many  pupils  !  and  make  a 
fence  about  the  Law  ! '  The  professional  employ- 
ment of  the  Scribes,  therefore,  fell  under  three 
heads : — (1)  The  study  and  development  of  the 
Law  itself ;  (2)  the  teaching  of  it  to  their  pupils  ; 
and  (3)  its  practical  administration  in  the  Sanhedrin 
and  other  courts ;  that  is  to  say,  they  acted  as 
students,  teachers,  and  judges. 

(1)  The  study  and  development  of  the  Law. — The 
Mosaic  Law,  as  embodied  in  their  sacred  records, 
was  definitely  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  the 
absolute  rule  of  life.  To  direct  his  conduct  in 
accordance  with  it  in  every  minute  detail  was  the 
ideal  of  the  pious  Jew.  But  there  were  many 
subjects  upon  which  the  Law,  as  recorded,  gave 
no  precise  direction,  and  much  of  it,  for  popular 
apprehension,  required  interpretation  and  ex- 
position. To  interpret  and  expound  it,  and  to 
fall  up  what  was  lacking  in  the  way  of  casuistic 
detail,  was  the  business  of  the  Scribes.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  a  close  and  careful  study  of 
the  Law,  to  the  accumulation  of  precedents,  to  the 
working  out  of  inferences  and  deductions,  and  to 
a  general  development  of  legal  regulations  so  as 
to  meet  every  possible  circumstance  which  might 
occur  in  human  life,  and  to  keep  the  Law  in 
harmony  with  the  changing  wants  of  the  times. 
So  diligently  did  they  pursue  this  course,  and  so 
extensive  and  complicated  did  Jewish  Law  in 
consequence  become,  that  only  by  the  assiduous 
study  of  a  lifetime  could  a  man  become  an  expert 
in  its  various  branches.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
so  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  this 
mass  of  accumulated  detail  was  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  was  propagated  entirely  by  oral 
tradition.  It  was  called  the  Halacha,  or  Law  of 
Custom,  as  distinct  from  the  Torah,  or  Written 
Law,  upon  which  it  was  understood  to  be  based. 
See,  further,  art.  Pharisees,  p.  353  f. 

But  the  Scribes  did  not  confine  their  labours  to 
the  Law.  They  studied  also  the  historical  and 
didactic  portions  of  Scripture,  and  elaborated  with 
a  very  free  hand  the  history  and  religious  instruc- 
tion contained  therein.  This  elaboration  was 
called  the  Haggadah.  It  ran  into  various  extra- 
vagant forms  —  theosophic,  eschatological,  and 
Messianic.  Imagination  was  given  free  play,  so 
long  as  its  products  would  fit  in  with  the  general 
framework  of  Jewish  thought,  and  to  its  influence 
was  largely  due  the  circle  of  religious  ideas 
existing  in  New  Testament  times. 

(2)  Teaching  of  the  Lmv. — To  teach  the  Law  was 
also  the  professional  business  of  the  Scribes.  In 
order  that  people  should  obey  the  Law,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  know  it ;  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  rules  such  as  was  contained 
in  the  Jewish  tradition  could  be  learned  only 
with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  None  of  these 
traditional  rules  having  been  written  down,   the 


teaching  was  of  necessity  entirely  oral,  and  round 
the  more  famous  of  the  Scribes  there  gathered 
large  numbers  of  young  men,  eager  for  instruction 
as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  Of  these,  some 
in  their  turn  would  become  Scribes  and  teachers 
of  the  Law.  The  chief  requisite,  for  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  was  a  capacious  and  accurate  memory. 
The  method  of  teaching  was  by  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  as  only  by  this  means 
could  its  multitude  of  minute  details  be  at  all  kept 
in  remembrance.  The  disputational  method  was 
also  followed.  Concrete  cases,  real  or  imaginary, 
were  brought  before  the  pupils,  and  they  were 
required  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them,  which 
judgment  the  teacher  would  criticise.  The  pupils 
were  also  allowed  to  propose  questions  to  the 
teacher,  and  to  attend  disputations  amongst 
teachers  over  difficult  problems.  But  the  two 
all-important  duties  were  these  —  first,  to  keep 
everything  faithfully  in  memory ;  and,  second, 
never  to  teach  anything  otherwise  than  it  had 
been  taught  by  the  master.  Not  even  the  expres- 
sions of  the  teacher  were  allowed  to  be  changed. 
Accuracy  in  the  minutest  detail  was  the  most 
commendable  achievement. 

For  purposes  of  teaching  and  of  disputation 
there  were  special  places  set  apart — 'houses  of 
teaching,'  as  they  were  called — where  the  teacher 
sat  upon  an  elevated  bench,  and  the  pupils  on  the 
ground.  In  Jerusalem,  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  Temple,  somewhere  in  the  outer  court.  The 
'  houses  of  teaching '  were  distinct  from  the  syna- 
gogues ;  but  as  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the 
Scribes  that  the  synagogue  service  originated,  so 
doubtless  they  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  synagogues  gave  them  of 
teaching  the  Law  to  the  common  people.  The 
Scripture  exposition,  which  usually  formed  part 
of  the  service,  might,  indeed,  be  given  by  any  one 
qualified  to  speak ;  but  ordinarily  it  fell  to  a  Scribe, 
if  any  were  present,  as  the  one  most  competent  to 
discharge  the  duty. 

(3)  The  Scribes  as  judges. — To  the  Scribes,  as 
specially  skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  Law,  it  also 
naturally  fell  to  take  a  leading  part  in  its  practical 
administration.  From  the  time  of  the  Hasmona?ans 
they  had  formed  a  constituent  element  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  being  associated  in  that  body  with  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  and  it  was  usually  the 
Scribes  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  its 
deliberations.  In  the  local  courts  they  were  also 
naturally  looked  to  for  advice  and  judgment. 
Any  one,  indeed,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  community  might  be  appointed  a  local  judge, 
and  probably  for  the  most  part  the  small  local 
courts  were  presided  over  by  unprofessional  men. 
But  whenever  a  Scribe— a  skilled  lawyer — was 
available,  the  choice  of  the  community  naturally 
fell  upon  him,  as,  in  virtue  of  his  qualifications,  he 
was  considered  best  fitted  for  the  post. 

3.  Relations  of  the  Scribes  to  Jesus.— The 
ministry  of  Jesus  could  not  but  excite  interest 
amongst  the  Scribes.  His  first  call,  like  that  of 
the  Baptist,  was  to  repentance  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  With  this  they  were 
bound  to  sympathize.  They  held  that  what  the 
nation  needed  for  its  salvation  was  a  stricter 
obedience  to  the  Law,  and  they  naturally  thought 
that  the  new  Teacher,  who  was  calling  to  repent- 
ance for  the  past,  would  be  calling  also  to  a  new 
and  more  rigid  obedience  for  the  future.  There 
are  not  wanting  indications  that  at  first  they  were 
inclined  to  regard  Him  with  favour.  But  they 
speedily  discovered  that  His  teaching  was  on  very 
different  lines  from  theirs,  both  in  manner  and  in 
substance.  In  the  exposition  of  Scripture  their 
method  was  to  give  out  a  text,  and  then  quote 
the  various  comments  made  on  it  by  recognized 
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authorities.  Jesus  followed  a  different  plan.  He 
had  a  message  of  His  own,  which  He  delivered 
with  conviction  and  enthusiasm,  not  appealing  to 
authorities,  but  speaking  with  the  conscious 
authority  of  truth.  And  the  substance  of  His 
teaching  was  also  very  different.  He  condemned 
the  external,  mechanical  formalism  which  they 
encouraged,  and  declared  that  only  the  inward 
purity  of  the  heart  was  of  value  in  the  sight  of 
God.     See,  further,  art.  Pharisees,  p.  355  f. 

4.  Later  history. — Though  it  does  not  properly 
belong  to  our  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70,  the  authority 
of  the  Scribes  increased  in  importance.  Under 
much  discouragement  they  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  the  reorganization  of  Judaism.  Working 
on  calmly  and  peacefully,  they  were  able  to  avoid 
extremes,  and  were  successful  in  keeping  what 
was  left  of  the  nation  faithful  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  in  stimulating  hope  for  the 
future.  The  ordinances  of  the  Oral  Law  were  at 
last  written  down,  and  to  their  careful  preserva- 
tion by  the  Scribes  we  are  indebted  for  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  we  now  possess. 

Literature. — The  literature  on  the  subject  is  very  extensive. 
Every  History  of  the  Jews,  every  Life  of  Christ,  every  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  deals  to  some  extent  with  the  Scribes. 
Schurer's  HJP  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  authority  ;  Ewald, 
Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen  are  all  important ;  so  are  Edersheim's 
LT  and  W.  R.  Smith's  OTJC.  A  very  full  bibliography  is 
given  in  Schiirer.     See  also  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  the 

ebl  Joseph  Mitchell. 

SCRIP.- See  Wallet. 

SCRIPTURE — The  scope  of  this  article  does  not 
permit  the  discussion  in  it  of  the  employment  of 
Scripture,  or  of  the  estimate  put  upon  Scripture, 
by  either  our  Lord  or  the  Evangelists.  It  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  use  of  the  term  '  Scripture ' 
in  the  NT,  particularly  in  the  Gospels  :  and  to  the 
immediate  implications  of  that  use. 

1.  The  use  of  this  term  in  the  NT  was  an 
inheritance,  not  an  invention.  The  idea  of  a 
'  canon  '  of  '  Sacred  Scriptures '  (and  with  the  idea 
the  thing)  was  handed  down  to  Christianity  from 
Judaism.  The  Jews  possessed  a  body  of  writings, 
consisting  of  '  Law,  Prophets,  and  (other)  Scriptures 
(KHMbhtm),'  though  they  were  often  called,  for 
brevity's  sake,  merely  '  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ' 
or  simply  'the  Law.'  These  'Sacred  Scriptures,' 
or  this  'Scripture'  (Tim)  as  it  was  frequently 
called,  or  these  '  Books,'  or  simply  this  '  Book ' 
(-i£Dn),  they  looked  upon  as  originating  in  Divine 
inspiration,  and  as  therefore  possessed  everywhere 
of  Divine  authority.  Whatever  stood  written  in 
these  Scriptures  was  a  word  of  God,  and  was 
therefore  referred  to  indifferently  as  something 
which  'Scripture  says'  (mp  -ick,  or  Tron  -ton,  or 
"ip  3-ro),  or  'the  All-Merciful  says'  (worn  -en), 
or  even  simply  '  He  says '  (tdik  nih  pi  or  merely 
iBitti) ;  that  God  is  the  Speaker  in  the  Scriptural 
word  being  too  fully  understood  to  require  explicit 
expression.  Every  precept  or  dogma  was  supposed 
to  be  grounded  in  Scriptural  teaching,  and  possessed 
authority  only  as  buttressed  by  a  Scripture  passage, 
introduced  commonly  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
formulas  '  for  it  is  said '  (t>k-m)  or  '  as  it  is  written ' 
(Tnxi  or  mai:)),  though,  of  course,  a  great  variety 
of  more  or  less  frequently  occurring  formulas  of 
adduction  are  found.  Greek-speaking  Jews  natur- 
ally tended  merely  to  reproduce  in  their  new 
language  the  designations  and  forms  of  adduction 
or  their  sacred  books  current  among  their  people, 
inis  process  was  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  exist- 
ence among  the  Greeks  of  a  pregnant  legislative 
use  otypa.$a>  yPa<M,  yp&nim,  by  which  these  terms 
were  freighted  with  an  implication  of  authority. 
Hut  it  is  very  easy  to  make  too  much  of  this.     In 


Josephus,  and  even  more  plainly  in  the  LXX,  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  usage  may  be  traced  ;  but 
in  a  writer  like  Philo,  Jewish  habits  of  thought 
appear  to  be  absolutely  determinative.  The  fact 
of  importance  is  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
Christianity  to  invent  here.  It  merely  took  over 
in  their  entirety  the  established  usages  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  the  NT  evinces  itself  in  this  matter 
at  least  a  thoroughly  Jewish  book.  The  several 
terms  it  employs  are  made  use  of,  to  be  sure, 
with  some  sensitiveness  to  their  inherent  implica- 
tions as  Greek  words,  and  the  Greek  legislative 
use  of  some  of  them  gave  them,  no  doubt,  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  service  asked  of  them.  But  the 
application  made  of  them  by  the  NT  writers  had 
its  roots  set  in  Jewish  thought,  and  from  it  they 
derive  a  fuller  and  deeper  meaning  than  the  most 
pregnant  classical  usage  could  impart  to  them. 

2.  To  the  NT  writers,  as  to  other  Jews,  the 
sacred  books  of  what  was  now  called  by  them 
'the  old  covenant'  (2  Co  314),  described  according 
to  their  contents  as  '  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms '  (Lk  2iu),  or  more  briefly  as  '  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets'  (Mt  I1-,  Lk  1616;  cf.  Ac  2823, 
Lk  1629- 31),  or  merely  as  '  the  Law '  ( Jn  1034, 1  Co  1421), 
or  even,  perhaps,  'the  Prophets'  (Mt  223  ll13  2666, 
Lk  l70  1831  24-5-27,  Ac  324  1327,  Ro  l2  1626),  were, 
when  thought  of  according  to  their  nature,  a  body 
of  'sacred  scriptures'  (Ro  l2,  2  Ti  316),  or,  with  the 
omission  of  the  unnecessary,  because  well-under- 
stood adjective,  simply  by  way  of  eminence,  '  the 
Scriptures,'  '  Scripture.'  For  employment  in  this 
designation  either  of  the  substantives  ypacpr/  or 
yp6.jj.ixa.  offered  itself,  although,  of  course,  each 
brought  with  it  its  own  suggestions  arising  from 
the  implication  of  the  form  and  the  general  usage 
of  the  word.  The  more  usual  of  the  two  in  this 
application,  in  Philo  and  Josephus,  is  ypafifia,  or 
more  exactly  ypdfj.fia.Ta  ;  for,  although  it  is  some- 
times so  employed  in  the  singular  (but  apparently 
only  late,  e.g.  Callimachus,  Epigr.  xxiv.  4,  and  the 
Church  Fathers,  passim),  it  is  in  the  plural  that 
this  form  more  properly  denotes  that  congeries  of 
alphabetical  signs  which  constitutes  a  book.  In 
the  NT,  on  the  other  hand,  this  form  is  rare. 
The  complete  phrase  lepd  ypdiifiara,  found  also 
both  in  Josephus  and  in  Philo,  occurs  in  2  Ti  315 
as  the  current  title  of  the  sacred  books,  freighted 
with  all  its  implications  as  such.  Elsewhere  in 
the  NT,  however,  ypafi/xara  is  scarcely  used  as  a 
designation  of  Scripture  (cf.  Jn  547  715).  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  ypacpr;,  in  its  varied  uses,  remains 
the  sole  form  employed  in  the  NT  in  the  sense  of 
'Scripture,'  'Scriptures.' 

3.  This  term  occurs  in  the  NT  about  fifty  times 
(Gospels  23,  Acts  7,  Catholic  Epistles  6,  Paul  14) ; 
and  in  every  case  it  bears  that  technical  sense  in 
which  it  designates  the  Scriptures  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT.  It  is  true 
there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  passages  adduced 
as  ypa<pr)  are  not  easily  identified  in  the  OT  text ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  OT  passages 
were  intended  (cf.  Hiihn,  Die  alttest.  Citate,  270 ; 
and  Mayor  on  Ja  45,  Lightfoot  on  1  Co  29,  West- 
cott  on  Jn  Is8,  and  Godet  on  Lk  ll49).  We  need  to 
note  in  modification  of  the  broad  statement,  there- 
fore, only  that  it  is  apparent  from  2  P  316  (cf. 
1  Ti  518)  that  the  NT  writers  were  well  aware  that 
the  category  'Scripture,'  in  the  high  sense,  in- 
cluded also  the  writings  they  were  producing,  as 
along  with  the  books  of  the  OT  constituting  the 
complete  '  Scripture '  or  authoritative  Word  of  God. 
In  20  out  of  the  50  instances  in  which  ypa<pf) 
occurs  in  the  NT,  it  is  the  plural  form  which  is 
used,  and  in  all  but  two  of  these  cases  the  article 
is  present — al  ypaipal,  the  well-known  Scriptures  of 
the  Jewish  people ;  and  the  two  exceptions  are 
exceptions  only  in  appearance,  since  adjectival  de- 
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finitions  are  present  (ypacpal  ayiai,  Ro  l2,  here  first 
in  extant  literature ;  ypacpal  trpocpTynKal,  Ro  1626). 
The  singular  form  occurs  some  30  times,  all  but 
four  of  which  have  the  article  ;  and  here  again  the 
exceptions  are  only  apparent,  the  term  being  defi- 
nite in  every  case   (Jn  1937  'another  Scripture'; 

1  P  2s,  2  P  l20,  2  Ti  316,  used  as  a  proper  name). 
The  distribution  of  the  singular  and.  plural  forms 
is  perhaps  worth  noting.  In  Acts  the  singular 
(3  times)  and  plural  (4)  occur  almost  equally  fre- 
quently :  the  plural  prevails  in  the  Synoptics 
(Mt.  plural  only  ;  Mk.  two  to  one ;  Lk.  three  to 
one),  and  the  singular  in  the  rest  of  the  NT 
(John  11  to  1,  James  3  to  0,  Peter  2  to  1,   Paul 

2  to  5).  In  the  Gospels  the  plural  form  occurs 
exclusively  in  Mt.,  prevailingly  in  Mk.  and  Lk., 
and  rarely  in  Jn.,  of  which  the  singular  is  charac- 
teristic. No  distinction  seems  to  be  traceable 
between  the  usage  of  the  Evangelists  in  their  own 
persons  and  that  of  our  Lord  as  reported  by  them. 
Mt.  and  Mk.  do  not  on  their  own  account  use  the 
term  at  all ;  in  Lk.  and  Jn.,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
occurs  not  only  in  reports  of  our  Lord's  sayings 
and  of  the  sayings  of  others,  but  also  in  the 
narrative  itself.  To  our  Lord  is  ascribed  the  use 
indifferently  of  the  plural  (Mt  2142  2249  2654- M, 
Mk  1224  149,  Jn  539)  and  the  singular  (Mk  12w, 
Lk  421,  Jn  738- 42  1035  1318  IT12). 

i.  The  history  of  ypacp-q,  ypacpal,  as  applied  to 
literary  documents,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  its  congener  ypdp.p.a, 
ypdfifiara.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  current 
first  as  the  appropriate  appellation  of  an  alpha- 
betical character,  and  to  have  grown  gradually 
upward  from  that  lowly  employment  to  designate 
documents  of  less  or  greater  extent,  as  ultimately 
made  up  of  alphabetical  characters.  Although, 
therefore,  the  singular  to  ypd^fia  is  used  of  any 
written  thing,  it  is  apparently,  when  applied  to 
'  writings,'  most  naturally  employed  of  brief  pieces 
like  short  inscriptions  or  proverbs,  or  of  the  shorter 
portions  of  documents  such  as  clauses — though  it 
is  also  used  of  those  larger  sections  of  works 
which  are  more  commonly  designated  as  '  books.' 
It  is  rather  the  plural,  t&  ypd^/xara,  which  seems 
to  have  suggested  itself  not  only  for  extended 
treatises,  but  indeed  for  documents  of  all  kinds. 
When  so  employed,  the  plural  form  is  not  to  be 
pressed.  Such  a  phrase  as  '  Moses'  ypd/j./xara ' 
(Jn  547),  for  example,  probably  ascribes  to  Moses 
only  a  single  book — what  we  call  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  such  a  phrase  as  lepa  ypafxixara  (2  Ti  315)  does 
not  suggest  to  us  a  '  Divine  library,'  but  brings  the 
OT  before  us  as  a  unitary  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  ypacpr),  in  its  application  to  literary  products, 
seems  to  have  sprung  lightly  across  the  intermediate 
steps  to  designate  which  ypdfipia  is  most  appropri- 
ately used,  and  to  have  been  carried  over  at  once 
from  the  '  writing '  in  the  sense  of  the  script  to  the 
'  writing '  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture.  Kindred 
with  ypdfj.p.0.  as  it  is,  its  true  synonymy  in  its 
literary  application  is  rather  with  such  words  as 
i8i/3\os  (piffkiov)  and  Xoyos,  in  common  with  which 
it  most  naturally  designates  a  complete  literary 
piece,  whether  '  treatise '  or  '  book. '  Where  thought 
of  from  the  material  point  of  view  as  so  much 
paper,  so  to  speak,  a  literary  work  was  apt  to  be 
called  a  /3i/3Xos  (/3i/3\toj-) ;  when  thought  of  as  a 
rational  product,  thought  presented  in  words,  it 
was  apt  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  \6yos :  intermediate 
between  the  two  stood  ypacp-q  (ypd/j.p:a),  which  was 
apt  to  come  to  the  lips  when  the  '  web  of  words ' 
itself  was  in  mind.  In  a  word,  filfiXos  (/3(/3Xioc)  was 
the  most  exact  word  for  the  'book,'  ypacp-q  (ypdp/xa) 
for  the  'document'  inscribed  in  the  'book,'  \6yos 
for  the  'treatise'  which  the  'document'  records; 
while  as  between  ypajrf  and  ypd/j./*a,  ypdfifia,  pre- 
serving the  stronger  material   flavour,  gravitates 


somewhat  towards  /3fy3Xos  (/3i/3XJop),  and  ypacp-q  looks 
upward  somewhat  toward  X6yos.  When,  in  the 
development  of  the  publisher's  trade,  the  system 
of  making  books  in  great  rolls  gave  way  to  the 
'small-roll  system,'  and  long  works  came  to  be 
broken  up  into  '  books,'  each  of  which  was  inscribed 
in  a  'volume,'  these  separate  books'  attached  to 
themselves  this  whole  series  of  designations,  each 
with  its  appropriate  implication.  Smaller  sections 
were  properly  called  irepioxal,  t6ttoi,  xupia,  ypda^ara, 
(the  last  of  which  is  the  proper  term  for  '  clauses '), 
but  very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  classical  Greek,  ypacpal. 

5.  The  current  senses  of  these  several  terms  are, 
of  course,  more  or  less  reflected  in  their  NT  use. 
But  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  fact  that  ypacp-f) 
occurs  in  the  NT  solely  in  its  pregnant  technical 
usage  as  a  designation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
There  seems  no  intrinsic  reason  why  it  should  not, 
like  ypdfj.fj,a,Ta,  be  freely  used  for  non-sacred  '  writ- 
ings.' In  point  of  fact,  however,  throughout  the 
NT  ypacp-q  is  ever  something  '  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  spoken  through  the  mouth '  of  its  human 
authors  (Ac  l16),  and  which  is  therefore  of  indefect- 
ible, because  Divine,  authority.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  remarkable  that  even  on  this  high  plane  of 
technical  reference  it  never  occurs,  in  accordance 
with  its  most  natural,  and  in  the  classics  its  most 
frequent,  sense  of  '  treatise,'  as  a  term  to  describe 
the  several  books  of  which  the  OT  is  composed. 
It  is  tempting,  no  doubt,  to  seek  to  give  it  such  a 
sense  in  some  of  the  passages  where,  occurring  in 
the  singular,  it  yet  does  not  seem  to  designate  the 
Scriptures  in  their  entirety,  and  Dr.  Hort  appears 
for  a  moment  almost  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  (on  1  P  26,  note  the  'probable').  It  is 
more  tempting  still  to  assume  that  behind  the 
common  use  of  the  plural  al  ypacpal  to  designate  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  there  lies  a  previous  current 
usage  by  which  each  book  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  these  '  Scriptures '  was  designated 
by  the  singular  rj  ypacp-q.  But  in  no  single  passage 
where  -q  ypacp-q  occurs  does  it  seem  possible  to  give 
it  a  reference  to  the  '  treatise '  to  which  the  appeal 
is  made  ;  and  the  common  employment  in  profane 
Greek  of  ypacpal  (in  the  plural)  for  a  single  docu- 
ment, discourages  the  assumption  that  (like  r& 
/3t/3Xta)  when  applied  to  the  Scriptures  it  has  refer- 
ence to  their  composite  character.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  whether  the  plural  al  ypa<pal  or  the 
singular  -q  ypacp-q  is  employed,  the  application  of 
the  term  to  the  OT  writings  by  the  writers  of  the 
NT  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  these  OT 
writings  as  a  unitary  whole,  and  designates  this 
body  of  writing's  in  their  entirety  as  the  one  well- 
known  authoritative  documentation  of  the  Divine 
word.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the  NT  from  which 
all  the  other  facts  of  their  usage  flow. 

6.  It  is  true  that  in  one  unique  passage,  2  P  316 
(on  the  meaning  of  which  see  Bigg,  in  loc),  al 
ypacpal  does  occur  with  a  plural  signification.  But 
the  units  of  which  this  plural  is  made  up,  as  the 
grammatical  construction  suggests,  appear  to  be 
not  'treatises'  (Huther,  Kiihl),  but  'passages'  (de 
Wette).  Peter  seems  to  say  that  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  of  course  wrested  the  hard  sayings  of 
Paul's  letters  as  they  were  accustomed  to  wrest 
rds  Xonrds  ypa<pds,  i.e.  the  other  Scripture  state- 
ments (if.  Eurip.  Hipp.  1311  ;  Philo,  de  Prcem.  et 
Pcen.  §  11  near  end) — the  implication  being  that 
no  part  of  Scripture  was  safe  in  their  hands.  This 
is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  use  of  the  plural,  no 
other  example  of  which  occurs  in  the  NT  ;  but  it 
is  an  entirely  legitimate  one  for  the  NT,  and  in 
its  context  a  perfectly  natural  one.  In  the  Church 
Fathers  the  plural  al  ypacpal  is  formed  freely  upon 
r)  ypacp-q  both  in  the  sense  of  'book'  of  Scripture 
and  in  the  sense  of  '  passage '  of  Scripture.     But 
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in  the  NT,  apart  from  the  present  passage,  there 
is  in  no  instance  of  the  use  of  ai  ypacpai  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  series  whether  of  '  treatises '  or  of  '  pass- 
ages '  underlying  it.  Even  a  passage  like  Lk  2427 
forms  no  exception  ;  for  if  ypacpai  is  employed  in  a 
singular  sense  of  a  single  document,  then  Trdcrai.  ai 
ypa<pai  remains  just  the  whole  of  that  document, 
and  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  iraoa  r)  ypa<j>r),  or  (if 
ypa<pT)  has  acquired  standing  as  a  ywasi-proper 
name)  as  irava  ypa<pf)  (2  Ti  316).  Similarly  ai 
ypacpai  tQv  Trpotp-qT&v  (Mt  2656),  ypa<pai  TTpotpr/nKal  (Ro 
16J6)  appear  to  refer  not  to  particular  passages 
deemed  prophetic,  or  to  the  special  section  of  the 
OT  called  'the  Prophets,'  but  to  the  entire  OT 
conceived  as  prophetic  in  character  (cf.  2  P  l20, 
Ac  230,  2  P  316). 

7.  In  2  jP  316,  however,  we  have  already  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  what  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  fact  about  the  usage  of  ypatpij  in 
the  NT.  This  is  its  occasional  employment  to 
refer  not  merely,  as  from  its  form  and  previous 
history  was  to  be  expected,  to  the  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  or  even,  as  also  would  have  been  only  a 
continuation  of  its  profane  usage,  to  the  several 
treatises  which  make  up  that  whole,  but  to  the 
individual  passages  of  Scripture.  This  employment 
finds  little  support  from  the  classics,  in  which  ypd/j./ji.a 
rather  than  ypa<pi)  is  the  current  form  for  the 
adduction  of  '  clauses '  or  fragmentary  portions  of 
documents  (cf.  e.g.  Plato,  Parmen.  128  A-D,  Ep. 
3  [317  B] ;  Thucyd.  v.  29 ;  Philo,  de  Congr.  Enid. 
Grat.  12,  Quod  Deus  imtnut.  2).  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary, accordingly,  to  represent  it  as  a  peculi- 
arity of  NT  and  Patristic  Greek.  It  seems  to  be 
found,  however,  though  rarely,  in  Philo  (Quisrerum 
div.  hcer.  53,  de  Pram,  et  Pan.  11;  cf .  Euripides, 
Hipp.  1311),  and  is  probably  an  extreme  outgrowth 
of  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  Scriptures  as  a 
unitary  book  of  Divine  oracles,  every  portion  and 
passage  of  which  is  clothed  with  the  Divine  authority 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  and  is  therefore  mani- 
fested in  all  its  parts.  When  the  entirety  of 
Scripture  is  '  Scripture '  to  us,  each  passage  may 
readily  be  adduced  as  'Scripture,'  because  'Scrip- 
ture '  is  conceived  as  speaking  through  and  in  each 
passage.  The  transition  is  easy  from  saying,  '  The 
Scripture  says,  namely,  in  this  or  that  passage,' 
to  saying,  of  this  and  that  passage,  severally,  '  This 
Scripture  says,'  and  '  Another  Scripture  says' ;  and 
a  step  so  inviting  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be 
taken.  The  employment  of  r)  ypatp-f)  in  the  NT 
to  denote  a  particular  passage  of  Scripture  does 
not  appear  then  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  classical 
usage,  but  a  new  development  on  Jewish  or 
Judaeo-Christian  ground  from  the  pregnant  use  of 
ypacp-r)  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  every  clause  of 
which  is  conceived  as  clothed  with  the  authority 
of  the  whole.  So  far  from  throwing  in  doubt  the 
usage  of  ypa<pi)  pregnantly  of  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  it  rather  presupposes  this  usage 
and  is  a  result  of  it.  So  it  will  not  surprise  us 
to  find  the  two  usages  standing  side  by  side  in 
the  NT.  J 

8.  It  has  indeed  been  called  in  question  whether 
both  these  usages  do  stand  side  by  side  in  the  NT. 
Possibly  a  desire  to  find  some  well-marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  usage  of  the  plural  and  singular 
forms  has  not  been  without  influence  here.  At  all 
events  it  has  every  now  and  then  been  suggested 
that  the  singular  i,  ypa<pt)  bears  in  the  NT  the 
uniform  sense  of  '  passage  of  Scripture,'  while  it 
is  the  plural  ai  ypa<j>al  alone  which  in  the  NT 
<  v.lgH?teS  ScriPture  as  a  whole.  The  younger 
ocnulthess,  for  example  {Lucubr.  pro  dimn.  discip. 
ac  pers.  Jesu,  1828,  p.  36  n.),  having  occasion  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  words  TrcLcra  ypatf  eriirvev- 
<m,s  of  2  li  316,  among  other  assertions  of  equal 
dubiety   makes  this  one  :    '  ypa<pi)  in  the  singular 


never  means    j3£/3\os  in  the   NT,   much    less    the 
entirety  of  t£v  iepQv  ypa/j./j.drwv,  but  some  particular 
passage. '     Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  enough  to 
meet  such  assertions  with  a  mere  expression  of 
dissent :  Christiaan  Sepp,  for  example  (De  Leer  den 
NT  over  de  HS  des  OV,   1849,  p.  69),  meets  this 
one  with  equal  brevity  and  point  by  the   simple 
statement :  '  Passages  like  Jn  1035  prove  the  con- 
trary. '     Of  late,  however,  under  the  influence  of  a 
comment  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  on  Gal  322  which 
has  become  famous,   Schulthess'  doctrine-  has  be- 
come almost  traditional    in    a    justly  influential 
school  of  British  exegesis  (cf.  Westcott  on  Jn  2-2 
1035 ;  Hort  on  1  P  26  ;  Swete  on  Mk  1210 ;  Page  on 
Ac  l10  ;  Knowling  on  Ac  832  ;  Plummer  on  Lk  421). 
The  attempt  to  carry  this  doctrine  through,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  involve   a  violence  of    exegesis 
which  breaks  down  of  itself.     Of  the  30  instances 
in  which  the  singular  ypatpr)  occurs,  about  a  score 
seem  intractable  to   the  proposed  interpretation 
(Jn  222  738'  42  1035  1712  1928  209,  Ac  832,  Ro  43  917  10u 
ll2,  Gal  38- 22  430,  1  Ti  518,  Ja  45,  1  P  26,  2  P  l20  [cf 
Cremer,  sub  voc.,  who  omits  Jn  1712  209  ;  E.  Hiihn, 
Die   alttest.    Citate,  etc.,  1900,  p.   276,   who  adds 
Jn  1318  1924-36,   Ja  28 ;    and  Vaughan   on   Ro  43, 
Meyer  on  Jn  1035,   Weiss  on  Jn  10s5,    Kiibel  on 
2  P  l-°,  Abbott  on  Eph  48,  Beet  on  Ro  917,  Mayor 
on   2  P   316;    EBi    4329;    Franke,    Das    AT    bei 
Johannes,  48  ;  E.  Haupt,  Die  alttest.  Citate  in  den 
vier  Evang.  201]).     In  some  of  these  passages  it 
would  seem  quite  impossible  to  refer  ypatpr  to  a 
particular  passage  of   Scripture.      No    particular 
passage  is  suggested,  for  example,  in  Jn  222  or  in 
Gal  322,  and  it  is  sought  and  conjecturally  supplied 
by  the  commentators  only  under  the  pressure  of 
the  theory.     The  reference  of  Jn  209  is  quite  as 
broad  as  that  of  Lk  2445.     In  Jn  1036  the  argument 
depends  on  the  wide  reference  to  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  which  forms  its  major  premise.     The  per- 
sonification of  Scripture  in  such  passages  as  Ja  45 
and  Gal  38  carries  with  it  the  same  implication. 
And  the  anarthrous  use  of  yparpr)  in  1  P  2f),  2  P  lco, 
2  Ti  316,  is  explicable  only  on  the  presupposition 
that  ypa<pr)   had  acquired   the  value  of  a  proper 
name.      Perhaps   the   two  passages,    1   P  2"  and 
2  P  l20,  are  fairly  adapted  to  stand  as  the  tests  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  through  the  reference  of 
ypatpr)  in  the  singular  to  particular  passages  :  and 
the  artificial  explanations  which  are  given  of  these 
passages  by  the  advocates  of  that  theory  (cf.  Zahn, 
Einleitung,  etc.,  ii.  108  ;  Hort  on  1  P  26)  may  stand 
for  its  sufficient  refutation.    There  seems  no  reason 
why  we  should  fail  to  recognize  that  the  employ- 
ment of  ypacp-fi  in  the  NT  so  far  follows  its  profane 
usage,  in  which  it  is  prevailingly  applied  to  entire 
documents  and  carries  with  it  a  general  implica- 
tion of  completeness,  that  in  its  more  common  re- 
ference it  designates  the  OT  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  its  completeness  as  a  unitary  whole  (cf.  Franke, 
op.  cit.  p.  48).     It  remains  only  to  add  that  the 
same  implication  is  present  in  the  designation  of 
the  OT  as  al  ypacpai,  which,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,   does  not  suggest  that  the  OT  is  a 
collection  of  '  treatises,'  but  is  merely  a  variant  of 
r)  ypa<pr)   in   accordance  with   good   Greek   usage, 
employed  interchangeably  with  it  at  the  dictation 
of    nothing    more   recondite  than  literary  habit. 
Whether  ai  yparpai  is  used,  then,  or  r)  ypacpri,  or  the 
anarthrous  ypaipr),  in  each   case  alike   the  OT  is 
thought  of  as  a  single  document  set  over  against 
all  other  documents  by  reason  of  its  unique  Divinity 
and  indefectible  authority,  by  which  it  is  constituted 
in  every  passage  and  declaration  the  final  arbiter 
of  belief  and  practice. 

9.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  conception  of  the 
OT  that  it  is  habitually  adduced  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  instruction  or  debate  by  such  simple 
formulas  as  'it  is  said,'  'it  is  written,'  with  the 
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implication  that  what  is  thus  said  or  written  is  of 
Divine  and  final  authority.  Both  of  these  usages 
are  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  with  all 
possible  high  implications,  not  only  in  the  NT  at 
large,  but  also  in  the  Gospels, — and  not  only  in  the 
comments  of  the  Evangelists,  but  also  in  the  re- 
ported sayings  of  our  Lord.  We  are  concerned 
here  only  with  the  formula,  'It  is  written,'  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  written  form — the 
documentary  character— of  the  authority  appealed 
ta  finds  expression.  In  its  most  common  form, 
this  formula  is  the  simple  yiypawrai,  used  either 
absolutely,  or,  with  none  of  its  authoritative  im- 
plication thereby  evacuated,  with  more  or  less 
clear  intimation  of  the  place  where  the  cited  words 
are  to  be  found  written.  By  its  side  occurs  also 
the  resolved  formula  yeypapt^vov  iarlv  (peculiar  to 
Jn.  ;  cf.  Plummer  on  Lk  417),  or  some  similar 
formula,  with  the  same  implications.  These  modes 
of  expression  have  analogies  in  profane  Greek, 
especially  in  legislative  usages  ;  but  their  use  with 
reference  to  the  Divine  Scriptures,  as  it  involves 
the  adduction  of  an  authority  which  rises  im- 
measurably above  all  legislative  authority,  is  also 
freighted  with  a  significance  to  which  the  profane 
usage  affords  no  key.  In  the  Gospels,  ytypa-n-Tai 
occurs  exclusively  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  and  predomin- 
ately in  Lk.,  but  only  once  in  Jn. ;  most  commonly 
in  reports  of  our  Lord's  sayings.  In  the  latter  part 
^of  Lk.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authoritative  citation 
*of  the  OT  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
participle  yeypap.pAvov,  while  in  Jn.  the  place  of 
yiypavrai  (817  only)  is  definitely  taken  by  the  re- 
solved formula  yeypafip-evov  eo-riv.  The  significance 
of  these  formulas  is  perhaps  most  manifest  where 
they  stand  alone  as  the  bare  adduction  of  authority 
without  indication  of  any  kind  whence  the  cita- 
tion is  derived  (so  yiypairrai,  Mt  44-6-7- 10  [ll10]  2113 
[26-4]  2631,  Mk  7s  912' 13  ll17  14-'- 27,  Lk  44-  8- 10  727 1946 
2ji7  2237  ;  yeypap.pAvov  io-rlv,  Jn  217  631  1214  [16]).  The 
adjunction  of  an  indication  of  the  place  where  the 
citation  may  be  found  does  not,  however,  really 
affect  the  authoritativeness  of  its  adduction.  This 
adjunction  is  rare  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  (Mt25,  Mk 
1-  only),  more  frequent  in  Lk.  (223  34  1026  1831 
2444-48)  and  Jn.  (645  817  1034  15-5) ;  and  by  its  infre- 
quency  it  emphasizes  the  absence  of  all  necessity 
for  such  identification.  When  a  NT  writer  says, 
'It  is  written,'  there  can  arise  no  doubt  where 
what  he  thus  adduces  as  possessing  absolute 
authority  over  the  thought  and  consciences  of 
men  is  to  be  found  written.  The  simple  adduc- 
tion in  this  solemn  and  decisive  manner  of  a 
written  authority,  carries  with  it  the  implication 
that  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  indefectible  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  which  in  all  their  parts 
and  in  every  one  of  their  declarations  are  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  God  Himself. 
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SEA  OF  GALILEE i.  Names.— The  OT  name 

CMnnereth  had  disappeared,  so  far  as  our  purpose 
is  concerned,  by  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in 
its  place  we  find  a  variety  of  designations.  It  is 
then  that  the  familiar  name  Gennesaret  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  rd  HSup  Tewrjo-dp  of  1  Mac  ll67. 
Josephus  uses  the  forms  Xipv-q  Tewqaap  (BJ  III. 
x.  1),  iiSara  Yevvi)aapa,  (Ant.  XIII.  v.  7),  Xiftv-n  Tevvw- 
o-apiTis  (Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  1  ;  Vita,  65) ;  Pliny  has 
Gennesara  (HN  v.  15).  In  the  Targums  and  other 
Jewish  writings  the  name  of  the  Sea  appears  as 
id\j3  or  np'i33,  these  forms  supplementing  the  Heb. 
CMnnereth.  But  though  the  word  Gennesaret  was 
so  familiar  to  contemporary  writers,  it  appears 
only  once  in  the  NT  as  applied  to  the  Lake,  in 
the  ii  XL/J.VT]  Tevvrjo-ap^T  of  Lk  51.  Following  close 
upon  this,  however,  ij  Xlixvn  occurs  alone  in  Lk  52 
822- 23, 33.  The  most  popular  name  in  the  NT  is 
'  the  Sea  of  Galilee '  (i)  ddXao-aa  rijs  FaXiXaias),  which 
occurs  five  times  (Mt  418  1529,  Mk  l16  731,  Jn  61). 
The  word  'Sea'  (ddXacro-a)  stands  alone  in  Jn  617"25, 
and  the  form  'Sea  of  Tiberias'  (9a\a<ro-a  rrjs 
Tij3epidSos)  occurs  in  John  61  211.  The  modern 
designation,  'Lake  of  Tiberias,'  does  not  occur 
in  the  NT.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time  as  Xl/ivr/ 
Ti/3ept$  in  Pausanias  (v.  7). 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  Gennesaret.  Lightfoot  (and  others)  sought  to  derive  it 
from  the  OT  CMnnereth,  which  it  was  supposed  to  replace. 
Such  an  origin,  however,  seems  very  improbable,  not  only  on 
philological  grounds,  but  because  the  latter  name  also  remains 
simply  transliterated  in  the  LXX  as  xitipsB,  and  was  thus  quite 
familiar  to  the  Hellenistic  world.  Ritter  (Geog.  of  Pal.)  suggests 
that  it  is  derived  from  "iyiN  [3  or  liiy  [3  'garden  of  treasure,' 
which  term,  of  course,  he  refers  to  the  Plain,  deriving  thence  the 
name  of  the  adjoining  Sea.  This  process  is  quite  natural,  and 
probably  correct,  but  still  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  his 
derivation  of  the  name.  G.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  443  n.)  has  also 
noted  that  the  form  points  to  some  compound  of  j3  '  garden,' 
or  '3  valley ;  and  to  us  this  seems  indisputable,  so  that  on  the 
whole  we  must  admit  that  either  the  explanation  given  by 
Caspari  (§  64),  "ID  '33  ('gardens  of  the  [lake]  basin'),  or  that  of 
the  older  Rabbis  (Ber.  Rab  98),  "Ii?  '33  ('  gardens  of  the  prince '), 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  termination  in  Gennesaret  might 
then  be  regarded  as  the  Aramaic  determinative  form,  and  com- 
pared with  Nazareth  from  Nazara. 

With  reference  to  the  name  'Galilee,'  it  has 
been  said  that  it  originally  designated  only  that 
small  tract  of  land  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram 
(1  K  911),  and  that  the  name  gradually  extended 
till  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  it  included 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  so  that  only  after  this 
took  place  could  the  Sea  be  known  by  that  name. 
Furrer  ( Wanderungen)  has  also  drawn  attention 
to  the  other  names.  He  asserts  that  Gennesar  or 
Gennesaritis  is  characteristic  of  the  1st  cent.,  being 
found  in  Josephus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  while  from 
the  2nd  cent,  onwards  the  official  designation  be- 
came '  Sea  of  Tiberias ' ;  and  as  proof  of  this 
statement  he  cites  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  He 
then  ventures  to  infer  that  Jn  211  indicates  a  later 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  book  demands,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  suggests  that  Jn  61  has  been 
emended.  This  reasoning,  however,  seems  incon- 
clusive ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  contains  much  that  is  old,  it  seems  im- 
possible, in  view  of  the  conservatism  of  the  Rabbis, 
that  such  a  name  as  '  Sea  of  Tiberias '  should  he 
found  in  their  writings,  unless  it  had  been  in 
common  use  for  a  considerable  time.  For  the 
history  of  the  district  surrounding  the  Lake  see 
art.  Galilee. 

ii.  Description. — The  Lake  presents  'a  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  limpid  water  in  a  deeply  depressed 
basin '  (BRP  -  ii.  380),  its  average  below  sea  level 
being  682J  ft.  ;  but  with  the  season  of  the  year  the 
level  may  vary  to  the  extent  of  10  ft.  The  rise  and 
fall  are  dependent  on  the  rainy  season  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  melting  of  the 
snows   on  Hermon   as  the  spring  advances ;   and 
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it  is  this  latter  cause  that  generally,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  later  rains,  brings  about  the  high 
level  at  the  time  of  harvest  (Jos  315).  But  as  the 
heavier  rains  decrease  before  the  melting  of  the 
snow  begins,  there  may  have  been  already  a  fall 
of  as  much  as  3  ft.  even  in  March.  The  Sea  is 
13  miles  long  by  7  across  at  its  broadest  part — 
between  Mejdel  and  Kersa ;  but  in  the  clear 
Eastern  atmosphere  it  looks  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  From  no  point  on  the  western  shore  can 
it  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent  at  one  time ;  but 
from  the  slopes  above  Tell  Plum,  or  from  almost 
any  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  it  is  all  visible.  It 
is  not  quite  oval,  but  rather  pear-  or  harp-shaped 
(-ma),  narrowing  to  the  southern  end.  The  sea 
level  and  the  configuration  of  the  shores  have  not 
changed  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the 
past  nineteen  centuries,  so  that,  in  so  far  as  hills 
and  valleys,  ravines  and  slopes  to  the  seashore  are 
concerned,  their  present  description  gives  a  very 
true  conception  of  what  they  were  in  Gospel  days. 
On  the  west  the  hills  are  not  so  high  and  generally 
not  so  steep  as  on  the  eastern  side ;  but  they 
approach  more  closely  to  the  shore,  and  are  more 
rugged  and  stony.  On  the  western  side,  from  a 
short  distance  above  what  was  once  the  western 
outlet  of  the  Lake  into  the  Jordan,  and  stretch- 
ing some  3  miles  up  the  Lake-side,  the  hills — here 
somewhat  rounded  and  tame,  and  with  but  little 
that  is  picturesque  in  their  form — slope  down  to  the 
-  water's  edge.  Then  to  the  north  of  this  comes  a 
strip  (Heb.  npi,  which  seems  to  justify  the  identifi- 
cation of  Tiberias  with  the  older  Rakkath,  Jos 
1935 ;  Megilla,  5b,  Qa ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  447) 
about  2^  miles  long  and  J  of  a  mile  broad  at  its 
widest  part,  and  at  the  north  end  of  this  is  the 
modern  town  of  Tiberias.  Passing  it,  we  have 
another  3  miles  of  sloping  hills,  broken  about 
midway  by  the  Wady  Abu  el- Amis.  At  Mejdel  we 
now  enter  el-Ghuiveir,  the  well-known  Plain  of 
Gennesaret.  Behind  the  village  to  the  west  is 
Wady  Hamdm,  known  in  the  early  centuries  as 
^K2-iK  nap?,  and  containing  in  its  cliffs  the  once 
famous  caves  of  Arbela  (Ant.  XIV.  xv.  4).  This  is 
certainly  the  wildest  and  most  impressive  gorge 
around  the  whole  Lake.  On  its  south  side  it  bears 
some  resemblance,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale, 
to  the  crags  around  Arthur's  Seat.  There  is  the 
same  perpendicular  wall,  but  here  it  rises  in  places 
to  a  height  of  1500  ft. ;  and  there  is  also  the  same 
mass  of  broken  rocks,  making  a  steep  slope  to  the 
plain  below. 

El-Ghuiveir  curves  along  the  Lake  from  Mejdel 
to  Khan  Minyeh,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  and  it 
has  a  breadth  of  one  mile.  In  addition  to  the 
stream  from  Wady  Hamdm,  it  is  watered  by  three 
others  from  'Ain  Mudauwarah,  Wady  Eabadiyeh, 
and  Wady  Leimon,  and  these  flow  throughout  the 
year.  Just  behind  Khan  Minyeh  and  its  fountain 
'Ain  et-Tin  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Lake,  the 
rounded  hill  Tell  Oreime  slopes  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  ending  in  a  series  of  sharp  rocks — the  only 
place  around  the  Lake  where  we  find  anything  like 
a  cliff  beside  the  shore.  Around  the  face  of  Tell 
Oreime  there  is  a  deep  rock-cutting  now  used  as  a 
pathway,  but  in  ancient  times  an  aqueduct,  as  is 
attested  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
old  piers  of  its  continuation  across  the  next 
valley  to  'Ain  et-Tdbigha.  Remains  of  masonry 
show  that  the  water  was  led  eastward  as  well 
as  westward  from  the  towers  built  around  the 
springs  of  et-Tdbigha  ("E.irTa.iry}-yov  of  Nicephorus), 
so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
spring  of  Capernaum  mentioned  by  Josephus  (BJ 
Hi.  x.  8).  From  this  point  onward  to  the  Jordan 
the  hills  again  extend  down  to  the  shore,  but  by 
gentler  slopes  than  even  to  the  south  of  Tiberias. 
Between  et-Tdbigha  and  Tell  Hum  the  shore  forms 


a  number  of  semicircular  creeks,  which,  with  the 
sloping  embankment  at  this  point,  assume  the 
shape  of  amphitheatres.  Studying  the  subject  on 
the  spot,  the  present  author  was  convinced  that 
one  of  these  must  be  the  place  where  the  sermon 
from  the  boat  was  preached  (Mt  132  etc.).  Some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  tones  of  our  voices  induced 
us  to  test  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  place,  and 
we  found  that  a  speaker  on  the  boat  could  be 
heard  far  up  the  slope,  while  the  hum  and  bustle 
of  a  crowd  on  the  shore  would  not  disturb  him. 

After  crossing  the  Jordan  we  meet  with  another 
plain — el-Batiha — corresponding  to  the  one  on  the 
west,  but  somewhat  more  extensive.  It  is  covered 
with  green  grass  (Mk  639,  Jn  610)  at  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  With  a  breadth  of  1  to  1 J 
miles,  it  extends  3  miles  along  the  coast,  and  then 
narrows,  extending  nearly  3  miles  more  to  Kersa, 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  which  we  meet 
with  the  only  steep  place  (Mt  832)  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Lake.  At  this  point  there  is  practically 
no  shore,  but  immediately  the  eastern  rampart  of 
hills — 2000  ft.  high,  now  bleak  and  bare,  but 
showing  streaks  of  green  where  the  springs  trickle 
out  between  the  white  sandstone  and  the  black 
superimposed  lava — begins  to  recede,  leaving  a 
plain  \  to  J  mile  broad,  and  this  to  the  south  of 
Kul  at  el-Husn  widens  out  into  the  Ghor  or  Jordan 
Valley.  At  the  village  of  Semakh,  the  southern 
end  of  the  Lake  forms  a  beautiful  circular  bay, 
which  is  enclosed  by  earth  walls  16  to  32  ft.  in 
height.  There  is  deep  water  close  in  to  the  shore, 
and  the  currents  manifestly  wear  away  the  rich 
alluvial  soil.  In  so  far  as  physical  changes  have 
taken  place,  we  should  expect  that  the  land  has 
suffered  losses  here,  while  there  may  have  been 
slight  gains  by  deposits  on  the  shore  of  the  plains 
of  el-Batiha  and  el-Ghuiveir  (Gennesaret).  What 
used  to  be  the  western  outlet  of  the  Jordan  has 
also  become  silted  up,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  former  times  the  Jordan  flowed  out  from 
the  two  sides  of  a  triangular  island,  now  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  Kerak — without  doubt  the  remains 
of  the  once  famous  Tarichese  (BJ  III.  x.  1). 

Compared  with  other  lakes,  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
cannot  be  said  to  be  deep.  The  maximum  depth 
is  from  north  to  south  along  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  and  here  it  is  130  to  148  ft.  according  to 
the  season  [greater  recorded  depths  have  been 
proved  to  be  in  error],  and  except  along  the  shores 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  deep  water  is  reached 
all  round  the  Lake  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore. 
The  steep  place  at  Kersa  slopes  down  at  once  to  a 
depth  of  49  ft. ,  and  a  short  distance  farther  out 
the  sounding  gives  102  ft.  A  mile  to  the  south- 
east of  Tell  ljum  the  depth  is  78  ft.,  and  midway 
between  Tiberias  and  Kersa  it  is  114. 

One  more  notable  feature  of  the  Lake  valley  is 
to  be  found  in  the  hot  springs  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  best  known  of  these  are  at  Ham- 
mam  (cf.  Jos.  Vita,  16),  south  of  Tiberias  (132°  to 
144°),  'Ain  Bdrideh  (80°),  'Ain  Mudauwarah  (73°), 
'Ain  et-Tin  (82°),  and  'Ain  et-Tdbigha  (73°  to  86°). 
Others  certainly  exist  in  the  Lake  itself.  A 
brackish  taste  can  be  perceived  at  different  places, 
and  especially  at  a  point  §  across  between  Tiberias 
and  Kersa,  where  in  the  warmer  water  great 
shoals  of  fish  are  wont  to  congregate.  It  was 
probably  the  drinking  from  a  spot  of  this  kind 
that  led  Strabo  (Geog.  xvi.  45)  to  express  so  bad 
an  opinion  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  (iiduip  fioxOrtpbv 
Xinvdtov).  These  springs  are  all  more  or  less  sul- 
phurous, and  in  all  the  centuries  they  have  been 
used  for  medicinal  purposes — especially  those  at 
Tiberias  (BJll.  xxi.  6).  A  reference  to  these  in 
the  Talmud  shows  us  the  relationship  of  the  Rabbis 
to  the  Sabbath,  and  throws  some  light  on  their 
attacks  on  Jesus  (Lk  1314  etc.).     The  use  of  the 
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means  of  healing  was  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
but  these  baths,  though  medicinal,  were  permitted, 
because  in  addition  they  ministered  to  indulgence 
in  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  that  was  permitted. 
(Pesach.  8b). 

Complaint  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  scenery  around  the  Lake,  and  of  the  want 
of  picturesqueness  of  the  hills  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Seetzen  (Beisen,  in  loc.)  has  declared  that 
'  in  the  whole  land  of  Palestine  there  is  no  district 
whose  natural  charms  could  compare  with  those  of 
this.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  depends 
upon  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  district  is 
first  visited,  as  well  as  upon  the  expectations 
formed.  In  the  present  unwooded  state,  with  its 
uncultivated  fields  and  barren  hills  often,  as  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Lake,  washed  down  to  the  bare 
rock  by  the  rains  of  centuries,  there  may  be  little 
to  attract,  especially  when  the  whole  country  has 
been  blackened  by  the  summer  suns  and  the  burn- 
ing siroccos.  But  even  now  the  earliest  rains 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  nature.  The  hills  and 
the  valleys  on  both  shores  become  clothed  in  a 
luxuriant  greenness,  while,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  fresh  bursting  buds  of  the  olive,  the 
fig,  the  vine,  and  the  pomegranate,  with  here  and 
there  a  palm  tree,  add  variety  and  pleasantness 
to  the  landscape.  Very  soon,  too,  the  fields  are 
covered  with  great  patches  of  anemones  of  varied 
colours— white,  red,  purple,  and  deep  dark-blue, 
interspersed  with  various  species  of  the  lily  family 
and  stretches  of  the  dark  green-leaved  and  yellow- 
flowered  mustard,  while  the  watercourses  and 
shores  of  the  Lake  are  marked  out  by  the  red 
blooms  of  the  oleander  with  its  dark-green  and 
silvery-backed  leaves ;  and  on  the  western  shore 
variety  is  added  by  the  gigantic  reeds  of  the 
papyrus,  topped  by  their  reddish-brown  waving 
plumes  ;  on  the  higher  grounds,  too,  every  crevice 
of  the  rock  is  shaded  by  the  blossoms  of  the  cycla- 
men and  many  another  flower  of  the  field.  But 
what  must  it  have  been  in  the  year  a.d.  27-28  ? 
It  had  been  passing  through,  was  indeed  still  in 
the  period  of  transition  after,  the  desolations  of 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence ;  but  the  worst  was 
now  long  past,  and  20  years  of  uninterrupted  peace 
and  prosperity  had  made  it  blossom  like  the  rose. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  rule  of  the  tetrarchs 
Antipas  and  Philip  to  discourage  perseverance,  so 
that  the  land  was  coming  more  and  more  under 
cultivation.  It  must  have  been  beautiful,  indeed, 
when  human  industry  was  developing  all  its  re- 
sources and  changing  the  whole  scene  into  a  bloom- 
ing paradise.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of 
what  the  whole  district  was  becoming,  than  the 
classic  passage  in  which  Josephus  (BJ  III.  x.  8) 
describes  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret  in  his  own  day 
(see  art.  Gennesaret  [Land  of]  in  vol.  i. ). 

With  Josephus'  glowing  description  the  Rabbis  are  in  fullest 
harmony.  Rish  Laqish  says  :  '  If  Paradise  be  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  Beth-Shan  is  its  entrance'  (nnrvs  [NETi'a).  Again  we 
read  :  'Seven  seas,'  spake  the  Lord  God,  'have  I  created  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  but  only  one  have  I  chosen  for  myself,  that  is  the 
sea  of  Gennesar'  (Midr.  Teh.  fol.  4).  SiphrS  on  Dt  3323  explains 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  as  the  Plain  of  Gen- 
nesaret. On  the  hills  around  the  Lake  were  '  vines  and  fruitful 
fields'  {Meg.  6a).  'It  is  easier,'  saith  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Simon, 
'  to  nourish  a  legion  of  olives  in  Galilee  than  to  bring  up  one 
child  in  the  land  of  Israel '  (Ber.  Rab.  c.  20).  The  oil  of  the 
Galilaean  hills  was  more  plentiful  than  any  in  Palestine  (Men. 
856),  and  the  wheat  of  Chorazin  is  specially  commended  (ib. 
86a).  An  illustration  of  the  productiveness  of  the  district,  and 
a  parallel  to  the  hundredfold  of  the  parable,  may  be  seen  in 

the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  a  single  rrSaiN  nHD  'half 
bushel  of  Arbela'  (Jerus.  Peak,  vii.  3).  The  Gentile  world  also 
lends  its  testimony.  To  the  early  Fathers  the  district  was  to. 
xpa.T,o"rx  tVis  r«^i/.oc/«,  'the  crown  of  Galilee,'  while  in  the  3rd 
cent.  C.  Julius  Solinus  (Collectanea,  xxxv.  13)  savs:  'Lacus 
Tibenadis  omnibus  anteponitur  ingenuo  sestu  et  ad  sanitatem 
usu  efflcaci.' 

But  the  district  was  not  yet  reduced  to  the  calm 
beauty  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  country.    There 


would  still  be  stretches  of  woodland  remaining, 
tenanted  by  birds  of  brilliant  colours  and  various 
forms.  There  would  be  here  and  there  beautiful 
oaks,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  that  had  grown 
up  during  the  years  when  the  population  was 
small  (Baba  Bathra  v.  1).  There  would  be  rocky 
stretches,  especially  to  the  north-east  of  the  Lake, 
covered  with  brambles,  wild  mustard,  and  coarse 
grass,  or  dotted  with  prickly  bushes  (nublc),  where 
the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  fox,  and  the  hysena  would 
make  their  homes,  and  where  the  brown  serpent 
and  the  silvery  -  breasted  poisonous  snake  would 
glide  about. 

The  population  would  not  be  so  dense  nor  the 
land  so  fully  cultivated  as  in  the  days  when 
Josephus  wrote,  so  that  there  would  be  a  more 
equal  mingling  of  the  wild  beauties  of  nature  with 
the  advancing  and  taming  conquests  of  agriculture. 
The  landscape,  too,  was  becoming  varied  by  the 
presence  of  many  buildings.  It  has  been  said  that 
'  the  shores  of  the  Lake  seem  to  have  borne  cities 
and  towns  instead  of  harvests'  (Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  444) ;  and  this,  understood  in  the  light  of 
what  we  have  already  said,  is  very  true.  These 
would  for  the  most  part  be  constructed  of  black 
stone,  but  varied  at  times  by  buildings  of  white 
marble,  while  even  the  polished  granite  of  Syene 
helped  to  break  the  monotony  ;  and  although,  on 
the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  buildings  would  be 
dull  and  sombre,  still,  in  the  midst  of  waving  fields 
of  green  and  gold,  the  presence  of  the  humble 
village,  and  the  beach  sparkling  with  the  houses 
and  the  palaces,  the  synagogues  and  the  temples 
of  Jewish  and  Roman  inhabitants,  would  present 
a  scene  of  great  beauty,  so  that  we  can  well  under- 
stand how  the  wild  desolations  of  the  pre-Christian 
century,  and  the  calm  and  peaceful  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  combined  to 
render  the  district  more  beautiful  when  Christ  was 
a  citizen  of  Capernaum  than  at  any  other  time 
during  its  whole  history. 

iii.  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
is  in  many  ways  very  peculiar.  Its  low  level — the 
lowest  depression  in  the  world  —  gives  it  many 
characteristics  which  are  all  its  own.  The  absence 
of  all  frost,  and  the  general  warmth  throughout 
the  whole  year,  explain  to  us  fully  the  peculiar 
open-air  life  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Gospels. 
For  the  most  part  Christ  speaks  out  of  doors.  So 
did  the  Rabbis  of  His  time.  Ben  Azzai  taught  on 
the  shores  of  Tiberias  (Ertibin,  29a),  and  Rabbi 
Jehudah  in  the  open  air  {Moed  Katon,  16a).  In 
the  Gospels  the  sick  are  freely  carried  about 
(Mt  423,  Mk  23),  are  allowed  to  wait  in  the  crowd 
(Lk  843t-),  and  the  people  are  indifferent  if  the 
night  find  them  away  from  home  (Mt  1532,  Mk  82- 3). 
The  average  temperatures  of  the  air  (night  and 
day)  in  January  are  37°  and  74°  respectively,  while 
in  June  they  are  68°  and  108°  ;  but  in  July  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  rises  many  degrees  higher. 
The  present  writer  has  seen  it  at  106°  at  6  a.m., 
and  139°  has  been  recorded  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  at  midday  in  August ;  and  even  the  soil,  the 
rocks,  and  the  pebbles  around  the  Lake  side  be- 
come so  intensely  heated  that  the  bather  must 
wait  till  long  after  sunset  if  he  would  enter  the 
water  without  the  risk  of  burning  his  feet.  In 
such  conditions,  under  the  fiery  glow  of  the  sun 
and  with  months  of  drought,  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  all  the  grass  and  herbage  are  burned 
up,  and  so  in  its  present  state  of  naked  dreariness, 
visitors  at  such  a  season  are  naturally  disap- 
pointed ;  but  in  other  circumstances,  and  in  days 
of  universal  irrigation,  the  whole  scene  would  be 
very  different  (cf.  Robinson's  Researches  under  19th 
June).  Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may  rise  much  higher  in 
cases  of  fever,  and  without  serious  results,  than 
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would  be  possible  in  other  climates,  e.g.  a  tem- 
perature of  1 10"  is  not  uncommonly  recorded.  This 
may  explain  the  expression  'great  fever'  (irvpeTfi 
fieydXcf)  of  Lk  438. 

The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  does 
not  vary  so  much  as  might  be  expected,  and  is 
very  little  lowered  even  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Hermon.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  such  waters  have  already  passed 
through  Lake  Huleh  and  have  also  had  a  consider- 
able course  in  the  upper  Jordan.  The  average  to 
a  depth  of  30  ft.  is  68°,  from  30  to  50  ft.  it  is  62°, 
and  at  a  greater  depth  there  is  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  59°  (PEFQSt,  1894,  pp.  211-220). 

Bain. — The  average  number  of  rainy  days  during 
the  year  is  60,  and  the  rainfall  22-5  inches.  There 
is  no  rain  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September.  Two-thirds  of  the  rainfall  occurs 
in  December,  January,  and  February  ;  the  other 
months  having  only  one  to  five  days  on  which  rain 
falls,  which  may  mean  either  now  and  again,  a 
whole  day,  or  merely  slight  showers.  The  degree 
of  humidity  is  greatest  in  January,  when  it  stands 
at  77.  It  decreases  till  June,  when  it  is  42  ;  but  in 
August,  again,  it  has  risen  to  45 ;  while  in  Sep- 
tember it  drops  as  low  as  39. 

Winds. — From  May  till  October  there  are  often 
sirocco  days.  They  generally  come  3,  7,  or  10  at  a 
time,  though  sometimes  the  hot  wind  lasts  but  one 
day,  and  then  the  day  following  brings  a  delight- 
ful sensation  of  coolness,  enjoyment,  and  satisfac- 
tion. On  the  sirocco  days  the  heat  on  the  Lake  and 
in  the  surrounding  region  is  intensely  depressing, 
but  between  the  visits  of  the  hot  wind,  westerly 
breezes  blow  in  summer,  and  this  makes  the  east 
side  of  the  Lake  pleasant.  The  western  shore, 
however,  south  of  Me j  del  benefits  little,  as  the 
winds  pass  over  the  protecting  hills  and  strike  the 
Sea  far  out,  leaving  the  air  inshore  close  and 
stifling.  The  north  end  of  the  Lake  does  not  suffer 
to  the  same  extent,  because  to  the  west  of  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret  the  hills  are  somewhat  lower 
and  farther  back,  and,  besides,  the  wind  blows 
freely  down  the  Valley  of  Pigeons,  and  gives  the 
district  around  Capernaum  all  that  the  east  side 
enjoys  at  such  seasons.  These  westerly  winds 
usually  spring  up  in  the  afternoon,  they  become 
strong  as  the  evening  advances,  but  generally  cease 
about  10  p.m.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  more  variable,  and  the  winds  blow  from 
different  directions.  Strong  winds  sometimes  come 
from  the  north-east,  and  when  they  diverge  to  the 
north  and  come  over  Hermon  the  temperature  is 
still  more  reduced,  and  a  sensation  of  chill  is  felt 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  sometimes  occurs  till  well 
on  in  May  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hot  south 
wind  will  sometimes  blow  up  the  Ghor  (Jordan 
Valley)  in  April,  bringing  with  it  clouds  of  dust 
which  dim  the  sunlight  and  darken  the  hills,  giving 
one  a  premature  sensation  of  the  summer's  glow. 

Storms. — The  rainy  season  is  generally  intro- 
duced by  thunderstorms.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber, small  clouds,  scarcely  larger  than  a  man's  hand, 
gather  on  Tabor,  Jebel  Jarmuk,  and  the  other  hills 
of  Upper  Galilee.  They  grow  in  size  and  in 
threatening  aspect,  and  generally  in  three  days' 
time  a  violent  thunderstorm  with  heavy  rains 
bursts  over  the  valley.  This  is  then  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  time  of  calm  with  a  clear  blue  sky 
overhead.  Such  storms,  but  not  generally  so 
violent,  occur  from  time  to  time  during  the  winter, 
and  the  rainy  season  may  be  closed  by  something 
of  the  same  nature.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the 
sky  will  be  clouded,  and  there  will  be  one  or  two 
days'  rain  with  or  without  thunder.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  valley  has  been  enjoying  the 
most  peaceful  calm,  it  will  be  affected  by  storms 
ihat  have  occurred  elsewhere.     The  hills  of  Upper 


Galilee  may  have  been  hidden  in  dense  mists  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  nothing  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Lake.  There  have  been  rains,  however,  on  the 
high  lands  only  a  few  hours  distant,  and  these, 
forming  themselves  into  mountain  torrents,  have 
come  down,  sweeping  all  before  them  (Mt  727,  Lk 
64u)  in  their  descent,  and  flooding  what  but  a  few 
minutes  earlier  had  been  a  dry  channel.  The 
present  writer  has  personally  watched  the  Wacly 
Rabadlyeh  and  the  Wady  Leimun,  both  of  which 
cross  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  as  they  became  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  changed  from  little  more 
than  dry,  stony  river-beds  to  impassable  foaming 
torrents  ;  and,  when  the  hills  have  been  dark  with 
clouds,  has  heard  the  warning  given  to  get  over 
these  wadys  '  before  the  stream  comes  down.' 

Storms  may  occur  on  the  Lake  at  any  season, 
and  there  are  few  places  where  changes  come  so 
suddenly.  The  experience  of  Lynch  is  that  of 
every  one  who  has  spent  any  time  here  :  '  While 
pulling  about  the  Lake,  a  squall  swept  down  one 
of  the  ravines,  and  gave  us  a  convincing  proof  of 
how  soon  the  placid  sea  could  assume  an  angry 
look'  (p.  164).  The  storms  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
are  in  many  ways  peculiar,  and  sometimes  the 
wind  seems  to  blow  from  various  directions  at  one 
time,  tossing  the  boat  about.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  winds  blow  violently  down  the  narrow 
gorges  and  strike  the  Sea  at  an  angle,  stirring  the 
waters  to  a  great  depth.  Many  of  the  storms,  too, 
are  quite  local  in  their  character.  This  may  be 
understood  by  the  fact  that  when  a  westerly  wind 
is  blowing,  all  may  be  smooth  along  the  shores  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Tiberias  and  for  a  mile  out, 
but  there  we  may  pass  in  a  moment  from  the 
region  of  perfect  calm  into  a  gale  so  violent  that 
the  only  chance  of  safety  is  to  run  before  the  wind 
to  the  eastern  shore.  At  other  times  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake  may  be  comparatively  peaceful,  but, 
sailing  northward,  we  no  sooner  reach  Mejdel  than 
the  wind  from  Wady  el-Hamam  will  seize  the  sail, 
and,  unless  it  be  instantly  lowered,  overturn  the 
boat.  These  winds  are  from  the  west,  but  it  is 
generally  the  wind  from  the  north-east  that  raises 
a  general  storm  over  the  whole  Sea.  This  wind 
blows  right  into  the  Sea  from  el-Batilia,  and  from 
this  direction  no  part  is  sheltered.  The  suddenness, 
too,  with  which  the  storms  spring  up  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  storm  which  came  from  this  direction, 
and  which  the  present  writer  observed.  A  com- 
pany of  visitors  were  standing  on  the  shore  at 
Tiberias,  and,  noting  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  smallness  of  the  Lake,  they  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  storms 
as  those  described  in  the  Gospels.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  wind  sprang  up.  In  20  minutes  the  sea 
was  white  with  foam-crested  waves.  Great  billows 
broke  over  the  towers  at  the  corners  of  the  city 
walls,  and  the  visitors  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  blinding  spray,  though  now  200 
yards  from  the  Lake  side.  It  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  being  less  sheltered 
than  the  rest,  is  more  subject  to  storms.  Indeed, 
only  in  peculiar  circumstances  could  it  escape 
having  a  chief  share  in  any  storm. 

These  facts  may  now  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
two  occasions  on  which  Jesus  is  recorded  to  have 
been  on  the  Sea  in  a  storm  (Mt  823,  Mk  4s7,  Lk  8-= ; 
and  Mt  1424,  Mk  6J8,  Jn  6,s).  On  the  former  of 
these  the  journey  was  from  Capernaum  to  Gergesa, 
and  the  wind  was  from  the  north-east.  Thus  the 
boat  was  struck  on  its  side,  and  so  '  the  waves  beat 
into  the  ship '  and  it  became  '  filled.'  On  the  second 
occasion  they  were  attempting  to  pass  from  Beth- 
saida  Julias  to  Capernaum.  The  wind  was  against 
them,  blowing  down  the  Wady  Hamdm  and  over 
the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  so  that  they  were  '  toiling 
in  rowing,  for  the  wind  was  contrary.'    It  is  also 
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made  clear  to  us  that,  although  the  wind  pre- 
vented their  getting  to  Capernaum,  it  was  not  such 
as  would  prevent  boats  coming  from  Tiberias  (Jn 
618"24).  Even  in  the  height  of  the  storm  they  could 
have,  under  the  shelter  of  the  western  hills,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Mejdel,  and  thus  come  early  upon 
the  scene  at  any  point  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake 
when  once  the  storm  was  calmed. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  cessation  of  the 
storms  might  mean  simply  the  passing  from  an 
exposed  and  stormy  to  a  calmer  and  protected 
region,  but  in  both  the  cases  recorded  this  is  im- 
possible. In  the  first  instance,  when  the  wind  was 
from  the  north-east,  the  whole  Sea  would  be  dis- 
turbed ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  Sea  to  the 
north  of  Mejdel  would  be  all  affected  by  the  storm  ; 
and  as  the  passage  was  between  el-Batiha  and  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret,  the  boat  would  not  even  ap- 
proach the  region  of  calm. 

iv.  Industries. — During  the  peaceful  years  of 
Christ's  ministry  the  whole  Lake-basin  was  be- 
coming a  focus  of  life  and  energy.  We  have  already 
indicated,  by  references  to  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis, 
what  the  land  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  in  so 
far  as  agriculture  was  concerned.  The  tilling  of 
the  soil  must  have  been  a  tempting  occupation 
where  the  land  was  so  fertile,  so  well  watered 
everywhere,  and  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  sunshine. 
Besides,  it  could  be  sown  two  and  even  three  times 
in  the  year.  At  the  present  time  in  the  plain  of 
el-Batiha  this  is  the  case.  After  the  corn  narvest 
is  gathered  in,  Indian  corn  may  be  sown  ;  and  when 
this  also  has  ripened  and  been  cleared  off,  the  land 
and  the  season  are  ready  for  vegetables  and  water 
melons.  The  peculiar  climate,  too,  ripens  the  har- 
vest a  month  earlier  than  on  the  higher  lands  of 
Galilee  and  Bashan.  The  melons  and  the  cucumbers 
are  ready  for  use  fully  four  weeks  before  those  of 
Acre  and  Damascus,  so  that  the  prospect  of  greater 
gain  by  being  able  to  anticipate  the  markets  in  all 
the  larger  towns  must  have  been  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  diligence  when  the  means  of  transport  were 
easier  than  now.  We  know  that  the  fruits  of 
Gennesaret  were  taken  to  Judnsa  (M.  Mdaser  Shcni 
ii.  3),  though  it  is  said  that  they  were  not  allowed  in 
Jerusalem,  lest  on  account  of  their  goodness  they 
should  form  an  inducement,  apart  from  the  spiritual 
one,  for  pilgrims  to  journey  thither(Z?«6.  Pcsach.Sb). 
With  so  much  activity  was  this  work  pursued,  that 
the  hiring  of  day-labourers  seems  to  have  been  quite 
common,  and  they  were  wont  to  go  from  Tiberias 
to  till  the  lands  of  Beth-maon  (KuVat  ibn  Ma' an), 
which  lands  we  believe  to  have  been  in  the  Plain 
of  Gennesaret  (Jerus.  Bab.  Met.  vii.  1  ;  and  cf.  Mt 
201"17).  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  work  of  the 
shepherd,  so  closely  bound  up  with  agriculture, 
and  to  which  there  is  so  frequent  reference  in  the 
Gospel  story ;  but,  just  as  in  modern  times,  this  work 
would  be  less  pursued  by  the  Lake  side  than  on 
the  neighbouring  hills,  where  we  know  that  even 
the  flocks  of  Judfea  were  pastured  (Baba  Bathra 
v.  1). 

Then  the  Gospels  set  before  us  a  very  great 
activity  in  fishing.  There  was  a  Jewish  tradition 
that  the  fishing  in  the  Lake  was  to  be  free  to  all, 
subject  to  the  one  condition  that  stakes  were  not 
to  be  set  that  might  impede  the  progress  of  boats  ; 
and  tradition  further  said  that  the  freedom  had 
been  conferred  by  Joshua  (Baba  Qama,  806).  Not 
only  the  statements  of  the  NT,  but  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  villages,  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
activity  in  this  direction.  Thus  we  have  two  towns 
of  the  name  of  Bethsaida  (' Fisherrow') ;  a  village 
called  Migdol  Nunia  ('Fish-tower'),  probably  situ- 
ated at  'Am  Barideh  (Pesaeh.  46a),  and  the  great 
C1ftIi,0fT'rT*cAea;  ('Fish  factory')  at  the  south  end 
ot  the  Lake.  At  Tariehem,  as  the  name  indicates, 
the  fash  were  salted  and  dried,  and  to-day  the  salt 


can  be  seen  here  encrusted  on  the  sand  like  hoar- 
frost. So  far  as  the  Mosaic  law  was  concerned,  the 
fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  were  all  clean ;  but,  as 
one  passage  in  the  Gospels  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween 'good'  and  'bad'  (Mt  IS47- 48),  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  Jews  of  the  present  day, 
for  some  superstitious  reason,  refuse  to  eat  one 
kind  named  burbut  (Lynch,  p.  165).  Josephus 
(Vita,  12)  found  that  the  fishers  were  a  strong 
party  in  Tiberias  also,  so  we  may  conclude  that 
the  boats  that  came  thence  were  used  for  fishing 
(Jn  623). 

The  chief  fishing  ground  to-day  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  el-Bati/ia,  and  here  the  work  is  con- 
ducted in  boats  with  drag-nets  (o-tpovres  rb  SIktvov, 
Jn  218) ;  but  in  other  places  the  want  of  a  boat 
need  not  prevent  a  man  becoming  a  fisher.  If  he 
simply  possess  a  net  and  learn  to  cast  it  (pdWovres 
afupipkrio-Tpov,  Mt  418),  he  may  be  very  successful 
in  places  where  the  water  is  not  deep.  Where  the 
warm  springs  flow  into  the  Lake  the  fish  congre- 
gate in  great  numbers.  We  have  seen  shoals  at 
' Ain  Barideh  and  'Ain  et-Tabigha  so  great  as  to 
cover  an  acre  of  the  surface,  and  so  compact 
together  that  one  could  scarcely  throw  a  stone 
without  striking  several.  In  such  cases  the  hand- 
net  is  thrown  out  with  a  whirl.  It  sinks  down 
in  a  circle,  enclosing  a  multitude,  and  these  are 
then  gathered  in  by  the  hand,  while  the  net  lies 
at  the  bottom.  The  hook  (AyKurrpov,  Mt  1727)  is 
also  used  in  our  day,  and  frequently  a  large 
quantity  is  taken  in  a  short  time.  In  the  days  of 
Josephus  (A.D.  67)  there  were  very  many  boats  on 
the  Lake, — 230  at  Tarichese  alone  (BJ  II.  xxi.  8), — 
but  in  the  year  A.D.  27-28  they  must  have  been 
still  far  below  the  number  they  reached  in  later 
years. 

The  fishing  industry  implied  many  others. 
Delitzsch  (Handwerkleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu)  tells  us 
that  the  fish  from  the  Lake  were  sold  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  greater  refinement  of 
the  Apostle  John,  his  acquaintance  with  the  high 
priest  (Jn  1816),  and  his  having  a  house  in  the 
Holy  City  (Jn  1927),  we  feel  almost  compelled  to 
infer  with  Nonnus  that  he  had  acted  there  as 
agent.  The  sale  of  fish  in  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where would  mean  the  employment  of  a  goodly 
number  of  muleteers,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  Apostolic  band  would  travel  in  such 
caravans,  just  as  Joseph  and  Mary  had  previously 
done  (Lk  244).  We  must  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  they  always  travelled  on  foot. 

Then  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  itself  the  fishing 
industry  implied  boat-building  and  repairing,  and 
this,  amongst  other  things,  may  have  helped  to 
decide  our  Lord's  settlement  in  Capernaum,  for 
there,  as  a  carpenter,  He  could  still  from  time  to 
time  exercise  His  own  calling.  At  any  rate,  after 
He  had  settled  here  for  some  time,  He  was  still 
known  as  'the  carpenter'  (Mk '63).  That  this 
should  be  the  case  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
practice  of  the  teachers  of  those  days.  We  find 
Rabbi  Abin  also  working  as  a  carpenter  (naggdr), 
while  Rabbi  Ada  and  Rabbi  Ise  are  said  to  have 
been  fishers  (zayy&din).  To  some  extent  also  the 
boats  may  have  been  used  for  transport  trade; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fact  that 
the  two  sides  of  the  Lake  belonged  to  two  different 
tetrarchies,  each  with  its  own  customs  and  taxa- 
tion, would  militate  against  this. 

The  Talmuds  and  Midrash  bring  to  our  notice  other  occupa- 
tions carried  on  beside  the  Lake,  especially  at  Magdala,  a 
portion  of  which  was  named  Migdol  Zebaya  (Erubin  v.  7)  from 
the  dyeing  operations  there  conducted.  So  late  as  the  year  1862, 
Sepp  found  this  work  still  in  existence,  and  indigo  being  grown 
in  the  fields  of  Mejdel.  Then  we  read  that  there  were  80 
shops  in  the  same  town  for  the  sale  of  linen  (Taan.  iv.  5),  and 
we  learn  later  that  the  linen  of  Galilee  was  fine  {Baba  Qama, 
119a  ;  jjer.  Rab.  c.  20).  But  perhaps  of  more  interest  than  either 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  Magdala  contained  300  shops  for  the 
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sale  of  pigeons  (Midr.  Echa,  75d),  which  were  used  for  purifica- 
tions in  the  Temple  (Lk  2*»).  These  pigeons  would  be  captured 
among  the  overhanging  rocks  of  Wady  Hamdm,  where  they 
are  so  plentiful  to-day,  or  trapped  in  nooses  laid  out  in  the 
adjoining  fields  (cf.  Baba  Qama  vii.).  These  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  Jerusalem,  where  we  learn  that,  there  were  booths  on 
the  Mt.  of  Olives  for  the  sale  of  such  (Cholin,  53a),  as  well  as  in 
the  Temple  courts  when  the  sellers  had  invaded  the  sacred 
precincts  (Mt  21 12  etc.).  In  this  connexion  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  those  who  sold  doves  were  driven  out  of  the  Temple 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  personality  and  power  of  Him 
who  expelled  them.  Magdala  and  the  Mt.  of  Olives  being  thus 
connected,  another  item  is  cast  into  the  balance  in  favour  of 
some  relationship  between  Mary  of  Magdala  and  the  family  of 
Bethany  (cf.  Baronius,  Annates,  cap.  32).  It  may  also  be 
interesting  to  note  here  a  still  further  connexion,  for  in  the 
year  a.d.  67,  when  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  the  Jews  took 
occasion  to  destr-  y  th  booths  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  because  the 
occupants  '  established  their  doings  on  the  Law,  and  did  what 
was  forbidden  by  the  words  of  the  wise '  (Cholin,  53a) ;  and 
during  the  same  year  Magdala  and  other  towns  in  Galilee  were 
destroyed,  and  the  epithets  used  in  the  reasons  given  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  inhabitants  were  Christian  (Jerus.  Taanith 
iv.  5  ;  Baba  Mez.  88a  ;  Midr.  Echa  ii.  2).  These  industries  gave 
the  Lake  valley  a  trade  connexion  with  the  outside  world ;  but, 
apart  from  those  engaged  in  these  occupations,  multitudes 
would  be  employed  in  making  articles  for  home  use,  as  well  as 
for  the  supply  of  the  two  courts  and  the  various  garrison  towns. 
All  trades  would  be  represented,  and  these  we  sometimes  read 
of  incidentally,  as  in  the  case  of  tanning  and  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware  at  Migdol  Zebaya. 

v.  Geography. — This  has  long  been  a  vexed 
question,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  till  excavating 
■work  is  undertaken.  The  sites  of  Tiberias,  Magdala, 
and  Julias  seem  alone  to  be  undisputed,  so  far  as 
the  Gospel  history  is  concerned.  The  questions 
regarding  the  various  sites  will  be  treated  each  in 
'  its  own  place.  The  towns  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned were  for  the  most  part  Jewish  ;  but  there 
were  also  Greek  cities  (iroXeis  ' EWnvides)  around 
the  Lake.  In  Tiberias  and  Julias,  built  by  the 
tetrarchs,  in  Gamala,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Tarichese, 
and  in  Philoteria  (Polybius,  v.  70),  all  trace  of 
which  has  been  lost,  Greek  influence  would  be 
paramount,  though,  of  course,  there  was  a  Jewish 
element  dwelling  among  the  Gentile  population 
(Bosh-Hash.  ii.  1).  These  cities  would  have  their 
own  influence  on  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Gospels 
never  touch  them,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence is  no  more  than  recorded,  though  they  were 
large  and  important  in  comparison  with  the  Jewish 
towns  named.  We  feel  justified  in  believing  that 
Christ  never  entered  these  fashionable  Greek  cities. 
We  know  that  the  pious  Jew  specially  abhorred 
Tiberias,  and  would  not  enter  it,  as  it  had  been 
built  on  an  ancient  cemetery  (Shebhiith  ix.  1). 
We  read,  indeed,  of  a  circuit  through  Decapolis 
(ilk  731) ;  but  in  view  of  Christ's  relationship  to 
the  nearer  towns,  and  His  own  statement  (Mt 
1524),  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  He  con- 
fined Himself  to  the  country  districts  as  occupied 
by  the  Jewish  population.  In  harmony  with  this 
is  His  desire  not  to  have  His  works  proclaimed  in 
these  Greek  towns  (Mk  826). 

Roads. — The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  in  no  sense  in 
the  1st  cent,  what  it  is  now,  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  retired  mountain  lake.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  whole 
world.  The  western  shore  was  one  of  the  chief 
meeting-places  of  the  world's  highways.  The  Via 
Maris  (the  Way  of  the  Sea,  Mt  415),  a  well-known 
trade  route,  along  which  the  wealth  of  the  East 
passed  westward,  touched  its  north-eastern  shore. 
Paved  portions  of  it  still  remain.  Details  of  the 
network  of  highways  meeting  in  this  region  will 
be  found  in  their  own  place  (see  Roads)  ;  but  we 
have  to  remark  that  the  Jordan  could  be  passed 
not  only  at  the  usual  fords,  but,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  also  by  wading  knee-deep 
along  a  kind  of  bar  formed  by  pebbles  and  sand, 
where  the  river  enters  the  Lake  (Mt  1413,  Mk  633). 
Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  if  not  all  of 
these  roads  were  available  not  only  for  mules  and 
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camels,  as  in  modern  times,  but  also  for  vehicles, 
for  we  learn  that  on  account  of  their  quantity  the 
contributions  were  sent  from  Magdala,  Cabul,  and 
Sogane  to  Jerusalem  in  waggons  (Taanith,  iv.  5). 

vi.  Population. — We  can  now  well  understand 
the  various  classes  of  people  who  dwelt  in  and 
around  this  district.  In  the  Greek  towns  the 
population  would  be  chiefly  Greek-speaking  so- 
journers of  mixed  race — the  Levantines  of  those 
days.  The  Roman  soldiery  would  be  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  as  well  as  scattered  through  the 
towns,  especially  where  customs  were  collected. 
There  would  be  courtiers  around  the  Herods  in 
Tiberias  and  Julias—'  Herodians,'  as  they  were 
called ;  and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  Saddu- 
cees.  The  publicans  would  have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  two  capitals,  but  they  would  be 
employed  everywhere,  and  would  be  specially  active 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  on  the  great  trade 
routes.  There,  too,  the  Pharisees  and  probably 
also  the  Essenes  (BJ  11.  viii.  4)  would  be  chiefly  in 
evidence.  It  is  the  population  at  this  north  end 
that  chiefly  concerns  us ;  for  amongst  them  the 
Lord  dwelt,  and  there  He  had  His  own  city  (Mt  91). 
The  people  here  were  essentially  Jewish,  but  there 
was  a  world  of  difference  from  the  Judaism  of 
Judsea.  Graetz  (ii.  148,  Eng.  ed.)  has  well  de- 
scribed this  when  he  says  :  '  Morality  was  stricter 
in  Galilee,  and  the  laws  and  customs  more  rigidly 
enforced.  The  slightest  infringement  was  not 
allowed,  and  what  the  Judseans  permitted  them- 
selves the  Galilseans  would  by  no  means  consent 
to.'  We  might  almost  put  it,  Judaea  had  much  of 
the  semblance  of  piety,  Galilee  more  of  the  reality. 
Indeed,  their  piety  as  Jews  had  already  impressed 
even  the  heathen  world  (Lk  75).  The  Talmuds  tell 
us  that  the  Galilaean  loved  honour  more  than 
wealth,  and  that  the  contrary  was  the  case  in 
Juda?a  (Jerus.  Keth.  iv.  14) ;  that  the  marriages 
were  simpler  and  more  decently  conducted  (Keth. 
12a,  with  which  cf.  Jn  21"11 ;  Edersheim,  Sketch  of 
Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  152  fl'.),  and  also  that  the 
widow's  right  of  occupancy  of  her  husband's  house 
was  fully  recognized  (Mishna,  Keth.  iv.  12  and 
Jerus.  Keth.  iv.  14 ;  cf.  Mt  814).  The  Galilaeans, 
too,  were  accused  by  their  neighbours  of  being  too 
talkative  with  women  ;  and  in  this  connexion  the 
expression  ."in^Sj  now  'foolish  Galilsean,'  came  into 
use  (Erubin,  53b  ;  cf.  Jn  4-7).  Josephus  also  speaks 
well  of  the  Galikeans,  commending  their  courage, 
and  adding  that  they  were  inured  to  war  from  their 
infancy  (BJ  ill.  iii.  2).  There  is  another  remark  in 
the  Talmud  regarding  their  character  that  is  worth 
noting :  vn  primp  b^i  'is'j.x  '  the  men  of  Galilee 
were  disputatious '  (Nedar.  48a).  This  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  Jew  ;  he  has  never 
been  able  to  argue  calmly ;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  acknowledged  characteristic  of  the  people  the 
circumstances  of  a  fishing  and  boating  life,  we 
must  admit  the  truth  of  the  accusation  ;  and  know- 
ing this,  we  can  well  understand  that  many  of  the 
scenes  around  the  Lake  were  much  noisier  than 
the  calm  words  of  Scripture  would  lead  us  to 
suspect  (Mt  924-25,  Mk  3~,  Lk  837  etc.);  and  we 
can  appreciate  the  facility  with  which  Peter  re- 
lapsed into  what  must  have  been  an  old  habit  (Mk 
1471).  Then  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  would 
not  be  over  cleanly  in  their  habits.  We  can  infer 
nothing  from  the  neglect  of  hand-washing  (nVoj 
D'v),  for  it  is  at  best  purely  ceremonial ;  but  the 
Jew  generally  was,  in  the  1st  cent.,  the  butt  of 
the  Gentile  world  on  account  of  his  uncleanliness, 
just  as  he  is  to-day  (Seneca,  Ep.  5  ;  Perseus,  Sat. 
v.).  Apart  from  the  Greek  towns,  which,  like 
Tiberias  and  Gamala,  were  supplied  by  aqueducts 
(portions  of  which  still  remain),  the  general  water 
supply  was  from  the  Lake  ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  traffic  that  existed  and  the  absence  of  sanitary 
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arrangements,  this  could  not  be  satisfactory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  like  Capernaum.  Then 
every  village  would  have,  as  at  the  present  time, 
its  own  dunghill,  a  fruitful  source  of  swarms  of 
flies. 

Great  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  there 
would  not  be.  We  meet,  indeed,  with  a  knowledge 
of  wealth  (Mt  7s  1346  1824,  Lk  1218- la) ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  life  was  of  the  simplest,  as  we  see  from 
the  nature  of  the  household  furnishings, — the 
bushel,  the  candlestick  (Mt  515),  there  being  but 
one ;  and  the  mention  of  the  food— bread,  eggs, 
fish  (Mt  79- 10,  Lk  ll11-12). 

Then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  people  were  to 
a  certain  extent  bilingual.  Judging  from  similar 
conditions  in  this  district  and  elsewhere  at  the 
present  day,  we  should  say  that  the  language  of 
the  homes  and  of  the  Jewish  population  among 
themselves  was  Aramaic,  but  that  the  men  would 
generally  be  acquainted  colloquially  with  the 
Hellenistic  speech  of  the  larger  towns.  The  native 
language,  too,  had  its  own  peculiarities  (Mt  2673), 
the  chief  of  which  was  a  remarkable  confusion  of 
the  gutturals,  which  is  repeatedly  ridiculed  in  the 
Talmuds,  where  a  notable  example  is  given  of  a 
Galilaean  being  asked,  when  shouting  on  the  street, 
whether  he  wished  to  sell  '  wool,'  '  a  sheep,'  '  wine,' 
or  •  a  donkey'  (Bab.  Erubin,  536  ;  Berakhoth,  32a). 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  population  of  this  district 
was  as  manly,  industrious,  independent,  moral, 
pious,  and  experienced  in  the  world  as  any  in 
Palestine.  It  was  among  men  who  were  morally 
right  that  our  Lord  chose  to  settle.  It  was  such 
that  He  made  His  first  disciples,  and  finally  His 
Apostles.  Had  these  been  willing  to  compromise 
conscience,  they  might  easily  have  passed  into 
easier  walks  of  life.  In  the  full  strength  of  early 
manhood,  they  might  have  had  a  share  in  the 
settlement  of  Tiberias  {Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  3),  but  they 
had  resisted  that  temptation.  It  is  true  that 
Matthew  the  publican  (Mt  103)  was  among  them, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  here  he  did  not 
serve  an  alien  like  the  publicani  in  Judaea.  The 
taxes  he  collected  would  go  to  the  coffers  of 
Antipas  in  Tiberias  (Titus  Livius,  32  F  ;  Cicero, 
in  Verr.  ii.  72),  and  they  would  be  drawn  from 
the  tax  on  goods  passing  along  the  highways  as 
well  as  on  the  fish  from  the  Lake,  as  at  the  present 
day.  This  latter  fact  suggests  a  peculiar  relation- 
ship between  Matthew  and  the  '  fisher- folk '  among 
the  Twelve,  and  a  still  more  interesting  one  be- 
tween him  and  Simon  the  Zealot,  who  had  fought 
against  these  taxes. 

We  conclude  by  observing  that,  as  no  land  in 
the  world  save  Palestine  could  have  given  us  the 
Bible,  no  part  of  the  land  save  this,  with  its  wealth 
of  recent  historical  association  and  variety  in 
nature,  from  the  torrid  heat  of  el-Ghuweir  to  the 
perennial  snows  of  Hermon,  could  so  well  have 
suited  the  Great  Teacher  in  His  appeal  to  men  of 
every  kindred  and  evfa-y  clime.  In  its  calm  beauty 
it  was  in  many  ways  worthy  of  the  presence  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  it  presents  us  with  a  beautiful 
picture  of  many  aspects  of  His  life  and  character. 
It  deserved  all  that  Jew  and  Gentile  said  in  its 
praise  even  in  their  playing  with  its  names  — 
Tiberias  (xnan)  nrvw  naw,  '  beautiful  of  appear- 
ance'; Capernaum  (o'jn  isa,  Xuplov  7rapaic\i7<rea>5), 
'land  of  pleasantness  or  consolation.'  Before  the 
time  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  to 
the  world  an  unknown,  neglected,  and  almost  un- 
named distant  inland  lake  ;  but  He  has  changed  all 
this.     He  has  rendered  it  immortal. 

LiTERATDRE-Hasting-s'  Z)B  and  Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  "Galilee, 
nL.  //&  h  Smlth',  HGHL<  ch-  xxi. ;  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the 
lime  of  Christ ;  see  also  art.  Galilee  and  the  Lit.  given  there. 

_  Wm.  M.  Christie. 

bEAL.— The  only  reference  in  the  Gospels  to  the 


literal  use  of  a  seal  is  Mt  2766,*  where  we  read 
that  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Pilate,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  re- 
moval of  our  Lord's  body  by  the  disciples,  secured 
the  sepulchre  to  the  best  of  their  power  by  setting 
their  seal  upon  the  entrance  stone  (cf.  Dn  617)  as 
well  as  by  placing  soldiers  to  guard  it.  The  pro- 
cess would  be  accomplished  by  stretching  a  cord 
across  the  stone  that  blocked  the  entrance,  and  by 
sealing  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  against  the  wall 
of  rock.  Twice  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  act  of 
sealing  is  used  figuratively  to  describe  (a)  the 
solemn  confirmation  by  the  believer,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  God  is  true  (Jn  333) ;  (b)  the 
destination  and  authentication  of  the  Son  by  the 
Father  as  the  bestower  of  the  food  which  nourishes 
eternal  life  (Jn  627).  In  all  of  these  three  cases  it 
is  the  verb  atppaylfa  that  is  used,  the  noun  o-<ppayis 
not  being  found  in  the  Gospels. 

C  L.  Feltoe. 
SEAM.— See  Coat. 

SEARCHING.— Searching  (of  Latin-French  deri- 
vation) is  a  richer  word  than  seeking  (of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin),  because  it  implies  examination  as 
well  as  looking  and  asking  (cf.  1  P  l10).  Thus  while 
frTew  and  its  compounds  are  always  translated 
'seek,'  the  words  corresponding  to  'search'  are 
avaKpivui  (Ac  17u  only),  Qerafa,  and  tyewdw.  In  Mt 28 
<r£erdfw  is  appropriately  used  for  the  identifying  of 
the  child  of  Messianic  promise  :  '  Search  out  care- 
fully concerning  the  young  child'  (RV;  whereas 
AV  tr.  as  if  it  were  ^k^t^w).  In  Mt  1011  it  means 
'get  to  know  exactly  who  is  genuinely  worthy,' 
rather  than  settle  down  with  the  first  man  who  is 
spoken  of  for  his  piety.  In  Jn  2112  the  same  word 
is  used  to  suggest  that  the  disciples  did  not  venture 
to  probe  the  mystery  any  further.  Reverence  held 
them  back, — the  sense  that  faith  must  at  such  a 
moment  take  the  place  of  criticism. 

But  the  exact  equivalent  of  '  search '  is  ipevvau. 
It  is  used  twice  in  Jn.  (539  I5-)  of  '  searching  the 
Scriptures.'  It  may  well  be  believed  that  it  con- 
noted more  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  (539),  who  knew 
how  to  distinguish  the  spirit  from  the  letter  (Mt  712, 
Lk  727  lO26*,  Jn  663),  and  to  bring  forth  treasures 
new  as  well  as  old  (Mt  1362,  cf.  521t-  ^  913  124oa),  than 
it  did  upon  the  lips  of  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees (Jn752). — With  Christ  it  meant  to  search  the 
Scriptures  with  a  candid  mind  and  reverent  spirit  to 
find  the  will  of  the  holy  Father  whose  name  is  Love. 
But  there  was  a  '  veil  upon  the  faces '  of  the  Jews 
(2  Co  315),  because  they  did  not  look  behind  a 
private  or  traditional  interpretation.  The  priests, 
who  were  mostly  Sadducees,  '  searched '  for  passages 
that  would  serve  a  casual  purpose  (Mk  12l8ff-),  and 
the  Pharisees  '  searched  '  for  what  would  maintain 
their  burdensome  traditions  (Mk  27- 24,  Lk  1314, 
Jn  928),  or  even  enable  them  to  evade  a  moral  issue 
(Mt  197). 

In  Jn  539  ipevvare  may  be  either  Imperative  (as 
AV)  or  Indicative  (as  RV)  [cf.  xio-reiSere  in  Jn  141]. 
The  former  falls  into  line  with  the  general  tenor  of 
Christ's  teaching,  that  the  Jews  had  only  to  use 
the  means  at  their  disposal  in  order  to  see  in  Him- 
self the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Mt  517,  Lk  16:il  2427,  Jn  I38).  But  the  Indicative 
seems  in  best  accord  with  the  immediate  context 
{'because  ye  think,'  'and  these  are  they,'  'ye  will 
not  come  to  me  ')  (cf.  Westcott,  in  loc). 

Literature.  —  Westcott  on  John ;  Martineau,  Hows  oj 
Thought,  i.  64,  201,  ii.  183  f.  ;  S.  A.  Tipple,  Sunday  Mornings 
at  Norwood,  p.  161  ff. ;  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
SECOND  ADAM.— See  Divinity  of  Christ  in 

vol.  i.  p.  477b. 

*  A  finger-ring  (ItueriXiu),  in  which  the  seal  was  usually  set,  is 
mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  1522). 
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SECOND  COMING.  — This  is  the  designation 
commonly  given  to  the  final  return  of  Jesus  in 
glory  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  to  perfect  His  King- 
dom. The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels, 
but  it  has  long  been  adopted  in  general  usage  to 
signify  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  Parousia,  the 
most  momentous  and  decisive  of  the  various  future 
comings  which  Jesus  foreshadowed  when  He  spoke 
of  His  death  at  the  hands  of  men,  and  the  mani- 
festations of  His  triumphant  life  and  power  that 
would  follow  it.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  under 
Coming  again,  and  more  fully,  with  a  note  on 
the  Literature,  under  Parousia. 

G.  M'Haedy. 

SEED.  —  Excluding  the  use  of  this  term  as 
equivalent  to  progeny,  offspring,  or  race  (cf.  e.g. 
Mk  1219"24,  Lk  l55,  Jn  742),  we  find  it  exclusively 
employed  in  the  parables  of  Jesus  as  an  apt  symbol 
for  Divine  influence,  or  for  the  expansion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  life  in  communities  or  indi- 
viduals. 

1.  In  Mk  426-29,  a  parable  peculiar  to  Mark,  Jesus 
uses  the  process  of  sowing  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  farmer  to  illustrate  the  certain 
success  of  His  Kingdom  upon  earth.  What  He 
preached  about  seemed  perhaps  to  the  disciples, 
as  well  as  to  outsiders,  as  weak  as  a  grain  of  seed 
flung  upon  a  field.  Yet  neither  is  an  isolated  or 
foreign  thing  in  the  world.  On  the  side  of  the 
gospel  were  certain  mysterious  powers  which  would 
ensure  it  success,  apart  from  human  aid  or  inter- 
ference. All  it  required  was  time.  The  order  of 
things  was  a  ripening  order,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  these  favourable  conditions  would  bring 
about  the  fruit  and  result  of  what  at  present 
seemed  a  very  precarious  and  unpromising  move- 
ment among  men.  Such  is  the  general  point  of  the 
parable.  The  seed's  vital  energy  and  its  appointed 
correspondence  with  the  powers  of  nature  sym- 
bolize features  in  the  gospel  which  enable  Jesus  to 
await  the  future  with  quiet  confidence  and  an  easy 
mind.  Neither  is  just  what  it  seems  to  the  outward 
eye.  Each  sets  in  action  a  slow  but  sure  process 
of  growth,  upon  which  the  sensible  person  will 
count.  'Fruit  grows  thus,'  said  Epictetus ;  'the 
seed  must  be  buried  for  some  time,  hidden,  and 
then  grow  slowly  if  it  is  to  reach  perfection.'  It  is 
by  an  extension,  or  rather  a  special  application,  of 
this  usage  that  the  self-sacrifice  of  man  is  compared 
to  the  burying  of  the  seed  in  the  furrow  (Jn  12-3-25), 
with  special  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus  Him- 
self. The  ultimate  effects  of  such  self-immolation 
depend  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  process  itself. 

The  Kingdom  is  also  compared  to  seed  in  the 
parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  (Mk  430"32  =  Mt  1331-32 
=Lk  1318-19).  A  small  thing  to  begin  with,  it 
ultimately  surpasses  all  other  movements  which 
make  a  greater  show  at  first  to  the  untrained  eye. 
Here  the  Kingdom  is  conceived  of,  not  eschatologi- 
cally,  but  historically.  When  it  is  likened  to 
'seed,'  the  thought  is  mainly  of  the  immense  possi- 
bilities of  growth  in  it,  as  compared  with  its  initial 
size,  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  soul 
of  man,  and  the  pledge,  which  it  contains,  of  some 
final  and  splendid  issue. 

2.  Seed,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  soil.  While  essentially  designed  to 
co-operate  with  the  vital  forces  of  nature,  it  may  be 
rendered  wholly  or  partially  barren.  And  in  this 
further  sense  it  forms  a  symbol  for  Jesus  of  the 
Divine  word  and  its  fortunes  in  the  world  of  men. 
Consequently  we  find  that  in  two  other  parables  the 
seed  represents  not  the  Kingdom,  but  the  word  (cf. 
Mt  1319). 

The  first  of  these,  the  parable  of  the  Sower  and 
the  Soils  (Mk  42f-  =  Mt  133f-  =  Lk  85'-),  bears  on  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  encountered  in  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.     The  latter  is  com- 


pared to  the  vital  germ  or  grain  of  the  plant, 
which,  through  no  fault  of  its  own  or  of  the  sower, 
may  fail  to  germinate,  owing  to  the  unpromising 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  chances  to  fall. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the  sower  must  proceed. 
The  partial  failure  of  his  efforts  is  not  to  render 
his  career  or  calling  void.  In  the  parable  itself, 
which  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  the  original  refer- 
ence is  to  the  experiences  of  Jesus  Himself  as  a 
preacher.  '  Jesus  has  to  preach  ;  the  rest  is  God's 
concern '  (Wellhausen).  But  in  the  subsequent 
interpretation  of  the  parable,  which,  like  other 
interpretations,  must  be  held  to  contain  in  whole 
or  part  reflexions  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  traces  of 
the  editor's  hand,  the  scope  widens  to  include  the 
general  preaching  of  Christian  evangelists,  who  are 
counselled  not  to  let  themselves  be  daunted  by 
finding  the  unsympathetic  and  the  preoccupied 
among  their  hearers.  The  seed  must  be  sown. 
The  word  must  be  trusted  to  do  its  work  in  con- 
genial hearts.  The  teaching  must  be  imparted. 
Such  is  the  supreme  lesson  for  evangelists  drawn 
here  by  Jesus  from  the  vegetable  world. 

The  other  parable  is  that  of  the  Tares,  or  darnel 
(Mt  1324f-),  which  may  be  an  allegorized  variation, 
and  in  part  an  expansion,  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
Mk  426-29.  Certainly,  whatever  be  the  original 
nucleus,  the  editorial  reflexions  indicate  a  rather 
advanced  period  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church's 
mission  and  discipline.  Growth,  here  too,  is  a 
partial  feature  of  the  situation.  But  the  seed  or 
word  is  further  exposed  to  deliberate  and  wide- 
spread corruption  and  rivalry.  Another  power  of 
influence  is  stealthily  at  work  among  men.  God's 
message  finds  no  virgin  soil,  for  the  growth  of  the 
seed  is  thwarted ;  and  specious,  vigorous  rivals 
abound. 

Both  of  the  latter  parables,  in  so  far  as  they 
emphasize  the  nature  of  God's  word  or  message  as 
seed,  thus  touch  wisely  and  earnestly  on  its  mys- 
terious power  of  growth.  The  spoken  word  is 
essentially  fruitful.  It  is  the  instrument  of  the 
Divine  mission.  'We  forget  too  often  that  lan- 
guage is  both  a  seed-sowing  and  a  revelation,'  says 
Amiel.  '  Man  is  a  husbandman  ;  his  whole  work 
rightly  understood  is  to  develop  life,  to  sow  it 
everywhere.'  And  the  supreme  method  is  the  con- 
tact of  one  personality  with  another,  especially 
through  the  medium  of  that  spoken  intercourse 
which  conveys  the  truth  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man. 
This,  and  no  external  means,  is  the  chosen  way  of 
Jesus. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  critical  editors  on  the  pas- 
sages above  cited,  and  writers  on  the  Parables  (especially  Trench, 
Bruce,  Jiilicher,  and  Godet),  cf.  T.  G.  Selby,  Ministry  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  p.  157 f.  ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iv.  p.  138  f.  ;  and 
J.  Rendel  Harris,  Union  with  God,  p.  171  f. 

J.  MOFFATT. 

SEEING. — In  the  Gospels  there  are  three  Greek 
words  (/3A^7ra,  Beuptw,  opdoi)  used  for  '  see,'  some- 
times rendered  in  the  EV  by  '  behold,'  '  take  heed,' 
'beware,'  'regard.'  The  most  ordinary  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  '  see '  is,  of  course,  the  natural 
one — to  recognize  by  the  act  of  vision  ordinary 
external  objects,  as  when  the  blind  are  described 
as  seeing  (Mt  1531,  Jn  97),  or  men  are  promised 
that  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man,  or  when  the 
disciples  think  they  see  a  vision,  or  the  multitude 
see  the  miracles  of  Jesus  (Mk  1462,  Lk  24-3,  Jn  62). 

The  more  significant  uses  of  the  word  are,  how- 
ever, figurative.  (1)  The  first  usage  under  this 
head  is  where  the  verb  '  to  see '  is  used  of  the 
recognition  of  objects  not  strictly  visible,  as,  for 
example,  when  it  is  said  of  Peter  that  he  saw  the 
wind  (Mt  1430) ;  or  when  men  are  told  that,  if  they 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye,  they 
will  then  be  able  to  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote 
out  of  their  brother's  eye  (Mt  7^) ;  or,  again,  when 
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it  is  said  that  a  man  shall  see  death  (Lk  236,  Jn 
851) ;  or  when  the  Lord  speaks  of  a  man  as  'seeing 
the  light  of  this  world'  (Jn  11"),  where,  of  course, 
it  is  more  strictly  the  vision  of  objects  made 
possible  through  the  presence  of  the  light  of  day. 

(2)  The  second  figurative  sense  is  a  very  ordinary 
one  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  verb  'to  see'  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  vision  of  the 
mind  and  soul.  In  the  Beatitudes,  for  example, 
the  blessing  of  the  pure  in  heart  is  that  they  shall 
see  God  (Mt  58).  The  angels  also  possess  the 
same  privilege  (Mt  1810).  The  disciples  are  told 
that  in  seeing  Christ  they  have  already  obtained 
the  vision  of  the  Father  (Jn  149);  while  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  Gospel  the  seeing  of  Christ 
and  believing  on  Him  are  the  conditions  of  possess- 
ing eternal  life  (640).  In  the  Lord's  great  prayer  for 
His  disciples  He  desires  that  they  may  see  His 
glory  (17-4),  which  implies  a  participation  in  the 
understanding  of  Divine  things  of  the  highest  and 
most  intimate  character.  In  this  connexion  also 
is  to.be  noted  the  strange  utterance  of  our  Lord  in 
Lk  1018,  where,  on  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  He 
speaks  of  His  beholding  Satan  '  fallen  as  lightning 
from  heaven,'  which  must  imply  His  spiritual  pre- 
vision of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  powers  of  evil, 
and  the  establishment  of  His  Divine  kingdom. 
Most  significant  of  all  this  class  of  passages,  how- 
ever, are  those  found  in  Jn  939,  and  Mt  1314*le  with 
its  parallels  in  Mk  412  and  Lk  810.  The  passage  in 
Jn.  distinctly  states  that  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  world  was  first  to  bring  light  to 
blind  eyes,  but,  secondly,  to  make  blind  those  who 
were  able  to  see ;  and  this  last  statement  is 
further  explained  in  the  passage  by  the  answer 
given  to  the  indignant  question  of  the  Pharisees 
as  to  whether  they  also  were  blind,  that  their 
fault  consisted  in  claiming  to  possess  the  power  of 
spiritual  vision,  while  their  hearts  were  closed  to 
the  real  significance  of  Christ's  message ;  and  so 
their  boast  of  spiritual  perception  only  magnified 
their  sin.     On  Mt  131416 1|  see  Parable,  p.  315  f. 

(3)  A  third  general  significance  of  the  word 
'  see '  is  that  of  an  ethical  warning  in  the  sense  of 
the  English  phrase  'take  heed.'  For  example,  in 
Mt  246  we  read,  '  See  that  ye  be  not  troubled  f ;  and 
in  Mk  815  two  words  are  combined  in  the  warning, 
'  Take  heed  (opare),  beware  (pXeirere)  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  leaven  of  Herod.' 

When  combined  with  a  preposition  (e/s),  the  verb 
0X4™  signifies  'regard,'  in  the  sense  of  'pay 
obsequious  attention  to,'  as  in  Mt2216  ;  and,  finally, 
the  word  is  used  of  God  Himself  in  His  vision  of 
the  hearts  of  men,  as  in  Mt  66,  which  reads,  '  Thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  recompense 
thee.' 

As  a  general  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
above  passages,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  Jn.  the 
word  '  see '  has  a  special  significance.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  words  that  form  a  leading  conception 
in  his  writing.  Just  as  the  idea  of  life  arises  out 
of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  so 
does  that  of  light  spring  from  the  miracle  of  the 
healing  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth.  In  Jn.'s 
spiritual  vocabulary,  Christ  Himself  is  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  illumination  of  the  souls  of 
men  and  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  can  be  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  light  and  its  enjoyment  as  suitably 
as  in  terms  of  life  and  its  possession.  Thus  the 
miracles  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind  become 
peculiarly  significant ;  but  we  need  not,  therefore, 
assume  that,  though  they  are  in  this  way  acted 
parables,  the  narratives  of  such  miracles  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  any  historical  value,  but  as 
mere  pictorial  representations  of  the  spiritual  truths 
they  are  meant  to  convey. 

p^EATU^-TTheJCoInm-  on  the  vari0"s  passages,  esp.  the 
Expos.  Gr.  Test.,  and  Westcotfs  St.  John ;  jmicher,  GleFchnis- 


reden  Jesu,  pp.  121-149 ;  Bugge,  Die  Haupt-Parabeln  Jesu, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1-89;  Expositor,  6th  ser.  vol.  i.  [1900]  p.  231  ff. ; 
Fiebig,  Altjild.  Gleichnisse  und  die  Gleichnisse  Jesu ;  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mystery  of  Iniquity  (1893),  208. 

G.  Currie  Martin. 

SELF-ASSERTION See  Character  of  Christ 

and  Claims  of  Christ  in  vol.  i.,  and  art.  Re- 
nunciation above. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.— See  Consciousness. 

SELF-CONTROL.— The  Scripture  term  for  self- 
control  is  ty/cpdreia,  which  with  its  cognates  occurs 
several  times  in  the  NT  ;  but  in  the  Gospels  only 
the  privative  a/cpao-ia  is  found,  with  the  rendering 
•  excess'  (Mt  2325).  The  English  word  is  not  used 
in  AV,  and  in  RV  is  confined  to  the  margin,  with 
the  single  exception  of  2  Ti  33.  It  denotes  (see 
Chrysostom,  Horn.  Tit  l8  rbv  ir&Bovs  Kparovvra)  the 
exercise  of  dominion  by  man  over  the  constituents 
of  character  within,  as  well  as  over  external  in- 
fluences that  would  tend  to  baffle  or  frustrate  him. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  self-denial  as  dis- 
cipline is  from  destruction,  the  one  making  the 
self  the  centre  of  purpose  and  effort,  the  other 
aiming  at  its  extinction  or  suppression.  The  one 
reduces  the  self,  or  certain  of  its  elements,  to  zero  ; 
the  other  directs  and  uses  it,  turning  all  its  powers 
into  the  channel  of  some  activity,  viewed  as  ad- 
vantageous or  benign.  Mastery  within  the  living 
organism  of  man  is  the  principal  suggestion  of 
both  ;  but  self-denial  gives  greater  prominence  to 
the  possible  inherence  of  evil  and  to  the  ascetic 
processes  by  which  it  must  be  purged,  whilst  self- 
control  implies  rather  freedom  and  strenuousness, 
and  involves  no  depressing  view  of  man  or  of  life 
(see  art.  Self-denial).  More  particularly,  self- 
control  means  the  control  of  the  temperament,  the 
instincts,  emotions,  and  will,  both  in  themselves 
and  against  the  various  appeals  that  are  made  to 
them  in  daily  life,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  purpose  or  the  maintenance  of  some 
phase  of  character.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  exhibited 
in  the  Man  Jesus  Christ  in  a  perfect  degree,  and 
by  Him  commended  to  His  disciples,  together  with 
the  secret  of  its  attainment  and  retention. 

1.  Self-control  on  the  part  of  Christ.— (1)  It  is 
rather  doubtful  whether,  in  the  current,  though 
vague,  sense  of  the  word,  temperament  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  Christ.  Strictly  the  word  denotes  a  certain 
general  characteristic  of  a  man's  temper  and  moods, 
by  which  his  progress  in  intelligence  and  morality 
is  in  various  ways  promoted  or  hindered.  It  means 
the  set  of  the  inner  life  towards  some  specific  ex- 
pression or  action,  and  implies  both  a  disproportion 
in  the  constituents  of  character  and  a  consequent 
degree  of  imperfection  and  disapproval.  From  a 
very  early  time  the  typical  temperaments  have 
been  classed  as  four — sanguine,  sentimental  or 
melancholic,  choleric,  and  phlegmatic  ;  and  in  each 
of  them  is  found  in  varying  measure  a  surplus  of 
some  quality  which,  by  reason  of  its  excess,  spoils 
the  proportion,  and  makes  self-control  under  cer- 
tain conditions  specially  difficult.  As  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  perfect,  and  in  Him  all  the  virtues 
meet  and  harmonize,  an  excess  in  any  direction  is 
out  of  the  question.  He  had  moods  of  unbounded 
hope  (Jn  1232),  of  depression  and  shrinking  (Mt 
26s8,  Jn  1227),  of  indignant  anger  (Mt  2313-36),  of 
equanimity  and  comparative  insensibility  to  pass- 
ing impressions  (Lk  1332,  Jn  1911) ;  but  there  was 
no  such  long-continued  pre-eminence  of  one  good 
quality  over  another  as  would  allow  the  placing  of 
Him,  in  regard  to  temperament,  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  categories.  If  He  is  to  be  placed  at  all, 
a  new  class  must  be  formed,  and  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  religious  temperament  (Lk 
249,  Jn  638),  with  the  right  principles  of  self-control 
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in  action  from  the  beginning.  In  the  same  group, 
though  by  no  means  on  the  same  level,  may  be 
put  all  the  animce  naturaliter  Christiance,  amongst 
whom  the  obligation  of  self-control,  if  rendered 
easier  of  discharge  by  their  disposition,  should  be 
more  quickly  and  actively  met  (Mt  1312  252a,  Lk 
1247f-). 

(2)  Control  over  instincts  and  the  entire  appetitive 
life,  wherein  the  ethical  rule  is  indulgence  with 
restraint,  is  traceable  in  Christ  both  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  His  historical  manifestation,  and  as 
sustained  with  completeness  in  times  of  special 
temptation.  By  '  instinct '  is  meant  the  impulse 
and  faculty  of  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
certain  results,  without  deliberate  or  even  con- 
scious foresight.  Some  of  these  impulses  are 
rooted  in  the  body  and  aroused  into  activity  by 
its  uneasiness  and  recurring  needs.  Christ,  for 
instance,  knew  weariness  and  its  massive  appeals 
for  physical  rest,  but  was  so  completely  master  of 
Himself  as  to  be  able  to  postpone,  if  not  to  with- 
hold, the  response  (Mt  824,  Jn  46ff-) ;  and  of  slug- 
gishness on  His  part  there  is  no  record  in  the 
Gospels.  During  the  week  of  the  Passion  the 
nights  were  spent  at  Bethany  (the  village  or  its 
neighbourhood:  Mt  2117,  Mk  11"),  in  part  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  bodily  rest  after  the  busy 
days.  So,  too,  with  hunger  and  thirst,  whose  im- 
portunity was  sometimes  clamorous,  yet  easily 
silenced  or  put  off  (Mt  42,  Mk  320  631,  Jn  1928).  In 
regard  to  the  physical  nature,  Christ  neither  prac- 
tised nor  enjoined  its  suppression,  but  only  the 
maintenance  of  its  proper  relation  amongst  natural 
promptings  and  activities.  To  this  rule  there  were 
no  exceptions,  the  apparent  ones  proving  on  closer 
examination  to  be  designed  each  for  a  special  didactic 
or  ethical  purpose.  The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree 
was  not  done  unthinkingly  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  disappointed  appetite  (Mk  ll12ff•),  but  in  illus- 
tration of  the  doom  awaiting  Israel,  emblem  of  all 
who  abound  in  leaves  but  fail  in  fruitfulness  (cf. 
Lk  136"9),  and  of  the  power  of  faith  in  dealing  with 
evil  (Mt  2120f-).  '  A  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
bibber  '  (Mt  ll19,  Lk  734),  on  account  of  its  very  diffi- 
culty to  some  expositors,  must  not  be  rejected  as 
an  interpolation.  It  is  not  meant  to  indicate 
Christ's  real  habit ;  but  it  is  an  almost  amused 
comment  by  Him  on  the  equal  readiness  with  which 
certain  types  of  men  protest  against  the  severity 
of  one  teacher  and  the  graciousness  of  another. 
A  professed  neutrality  which  is  really  childish  and 
angry  self-will  deals  of  necessity  in  exaggeration  ; 
and  in  this  case  its  evidence  proves  no  degree  of 
self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  Christ,  but  merely 
magnifies  His  geniality,  and  the  gentle  way  in 
which  He  moved  amongst  all  innocent  forms  of 
human  life,  into  a  charge  against  Him  of  excess. 

Of  the  mastery  exercised  by  Christ  over  His 
emotions  the  characteristics  appear  to  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  legitimacy  of  emotion,  sometimes 
even  of  free  and  unrestrained  emotion,  with  the 
avoidance  of  all  such  qualities  and  extremes  as 
the  world  has  learned  to  condemn.  Sympathy 
was  full  at  Bethany  (Jn  ll35)  and  on  the  approach 
to  Jerusalem  (Lk  1941),  but  not  allowed  to  become 
so  sentimental  or  overwhelming  as  to  interfere 
with  service.  The  anger  of  just  indignation  finds 
expression  and  becomes  even  torrential  in  Mt 
2313-36 .  Du£  tilere  js  nowhere  any  trace  of  personal 
rancour.  In  Gethsemane  the  sacred  anguish  tran- 
scends analysis,  for  the  vicarious  Passion  was 
begun  ;  but  if  any  influence  of  fear  or  regret  or 
intolerable  burden  (Lk  2240)  is  to  be  acknowledged, 
the  shrinking  is  quickly  mastered,  and  the  Saviour 
goes  forth  calmly  to  die  (Mt  2645f-,  Mk  1441'-,  He 
57*-).  Similarly  the  cry  on  the  cross  (Mt  2746,  Mk 
15s4)  is  no  sign  of  a  temporary  loss  of  control,  the 
collapse  of  the  human  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  bitter- 


ness of  approaching  death.  It  should  be  connected 
with  His  work  of  atonement  rather  than  with  His 
personal  experience,  and  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  pressure  of  the  world's  sin  (Gal  313).  For  man 
Christ  passes  through  the  deep  valley  of  sin's 
doom,  and  at  the  supreme  moment  is  compassed 
about  by  darkness  unrelieved ;  but  He  did  not 
falter,  nor  was  the  ordered  unity  of  His  inner  life 
in  His  oneness  of  purpose  with  the  Father  broken. 
At  the  other  extreme  of  emotion  are  the  sense  of 
relief  after  long  strain,  with  its  associated  perils 
of  '  letting  oneself  go,'  and  such  an  exultation  of 
joy  as  is  apt  to  cause  a  lapse  in  vigilance.  The 
relief  and  the  joy  are  traceable  in  Christ  (Mt  ll25, 
Lk  1021,  Jn  171,  4),  who  on  the  earlier  occasion  im- 
mediately proceeds,  according  to  the  one  tradi- 
tion, to  offer  rest  to  the  weary,  and,  according  to 
the  other,  to  pronounce  a  benediction  upon  His 
disciples.  Joy  that  becomes  exuberant  and  beyond 
control,  and  wastes  itself  in  moods  of  sheer  ecstasy, 
is  nowhere  recorded  of  Him.  He  preserves  con- 
sistently the  wise  mean,  well  removed  from  the 
ordinary  dangers,  on  either  side,  of  excess  and  of 
defect.  His  self-respect  was  complete,  never  de- 
generating into  immodest  vanity  or  giving  place 
to  servility  (Jn  615  1212"16  1821-  37).  Fear  could  not 
be  excited  in  Him  by  the  antagonism  of  the  people 
or  by  His  apparent  powerlessness  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  (Mt  1214f-,  Lk  429S  Jn  1823 19").  He. 
was  sociable  yet  free,  interested  but  not  absorbed 
in  nature  and  in  man,  subject  to  every  pure  emotion 
but  possessed  and  mastered  by  none.  And  the 
sensitive  life  of  Christ  is  most  correctly  viewed  as 
an  organized  comity  of  well-graded  sentiments  and 
feelings,  amongst  whic  h  due  order  was  maintained 
without  either  difficult  effort  or  occasional  failure. 
(3)  To  this,  the  negative  side  of  self-control,  the 
subjection  of  the  various  instincts  and  sensibilities, 
must  be  added  the  positive  introduction  of  some 
controlling  end  or  purpose,  without  which  the 
main  factor  in  determining  the  merit  of  self- 
control  and  the  moral  quality  of  the  life  will  be 
absent.  Self-control  by  itself  may  be  simply  a 
tribute  to  strength  of  will,  neutral  in  regard  to 
quality,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  bad  uses. 
As  exhibited  in  Christ,  it  means  not  only  steadi- 
ness and  freedom  from  irritability,  a  calm  temper 
unruffled  by  influences  from  without,  but  the 
inflexible  direction  of  the  spirit  and  will  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes  than  which  neither 
ethics  nor  religion  can  disclose  any  worthier. 
This  superiority  to  disappointment,  difficulty, 
apparent  disaster,  is  shown  in  many  lights  ;  and 
if  there  are  times  when  it  appears  for  a  moment 
to  be  obscured,  it  is  recovered  in  another  moment, 
and  unflinchingly  held.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
Jesus  lived  was  often  impure,  vitiated  by  the 
influence  of  successes  that  were  won  by  insincerity 
as  well  as  by  the  prosperity  of  many  vices  ;  yet  by 
men  who  are  competent  to  judge,  no  moral  fault 
or  compromise  with  wrong  has  ever  been  charged 
against  Him  (Jn  84S).  There  is  no  instance  of  His 
having  been  diverted  from  His  purpose  by  the 
'gainsaying  of  sinners'  (He  123),  the  blundering 
clamour  of  the  people,  or  their  unbelieving  dis- 
avowal of  His  mission  (Mk  1468) ;  and  even  wide- 
spread alienation  amongst  His  followers  was  turned 
into  an  occasion  for  deepening  the  convictions  and 
strengthening  the  loyalty  of  the  others  (Jn  667). 
Neither  the  bitter  craft  of  the  religious  leaders 
with  their  emissaries  dogging  His  footsteps 
(Mt  2215ff-,  Lk  ll63'-),  nor  the  jealousy  or  fear  of 
the  petty  overlords  (Lk  1331'-),  could  break  the 
inward  unity  of  His  spirit  or  the  stability  of  His 
will.  In  the  select  group  of  His  disciples  were 
dispositions  to  protest  or  interfere  (Mt  16-2,  Lk  954), 
sometimes  ignorance  and  unwillingness  to  learn 
(Mt  2020ff-,  Lk  1720 ;  cf.  Ac  l6),  tempers  and  views 
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that  were  discordant  and  unseemly,  with  a  traitor 
lurking  in  the  midst ;  yet  Christ  never  allowed 
the  strain  of  His  work,  or  the  uncongeniality  or 
impotence  of  the  men  who  were  nearest  to  Him, 
to  divert  His  sympathy  or  to  ruffle  the  settled 
quiet  of  His  demeanour.  Death  itself,  rendered 
inconceivably  horrible  by  the  concentration  upon 
Him  of  every  man's  sin  (He  29),  was  anticipated 
without  alarm,  and  undergone  in  all  its  shame 
without  loss  of  personal  dignity  or  any  weakening 
of  His  loving  resolution  to  save.  He  set  His  face 
steadfastly  (Lk  951)  in  no  sudden  bracing  of  His 
will  in  the  presence  of  an  unexpected  peril ;  but 
the  perfect  self-control,  which  made  it  possible  for 
Him  to  become  incarnate,  was  maintained  through 
all  the  incidents  of  the  historical  manifestation, 
and  even  on  the  cross  itself.  In  the  freedom  of 
His  contact  with  nature  and  man,  His  heart  never 
more  than  momentarily  failed,  and  His  self-control 
in  times  of  confusion  and  danger  helped  to  make 
Him  the  most  consummate  Leader  of  sinful  men, 
serene  and  strong,  and  always  confident  in  God 
and  in  the  issue. 

(4)  Beyond  the  action  of  Christ's  own  will,  two 
further  causes  of  His  self-control  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  one  was  His  personal  trust  in 
God  the  Father,  and  the  other  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  response,  (a)  At  the  beginning  of 
His  career  the  part  played  both  in  His  practice 
and  in  His  inner  life  and  thought  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  His  Father's  claims  upon  Him,  against  the 
attractions  that  appeal  to  youth,  and  the  depend- 
ence and  clinging  that  earthly  parents  naturally 
desire,  was  indicated  in  His  reply  in  the  Temple 
(Lk  249),  and  on  later  occasions  (Jn  4s4  530b  638  1431). 
A  sense  of  security  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
Father's  power  and  purpose  is  part  of  the  secret  of 
Christ's  complete  self-possession  in  the  final  crisis 
(Mt  2653).  He  entered  upon  His  Agony  with  bitter 
forebodings,  which  in  solitude  became  almost 
unendurable  (Lk  22w) ;  absolute  acceptance  of  the 
Father's  will  (Mk  1436)  enabled  Him  to  press  down 
any  reluctance  to  die  (He  57ff-) — 'made  perfect' 
Himself  thereby,  and  fitted  to  be  'the  author  of 
eternal  salvation.'  So  important  was  His  con- 
sciousness of  this  relationship  with  the  Father, 
that  in  it  lay  for  Him  the  kernel  and  germ  of  all 
truth,  and  in  its  revelation  to  man  the  sum  of  all 
duty  and  pleasure.  (6)  The  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  sustaining  the  self-control  of  Jesus  against 
appetites  and  evil  appeals  is  conspicuous  in  the 
records  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  41,  Mk  l12,  Lk  41), 
and  referred  to  by  each  of  the  Synoptists  (see 
Temptation).  But  it  also  appears  elsewhere. 
From  His  childhood  '  the  grace  of  God  was  upon 
him '  (Lk  240) ;  and  that  communicated  grace  of 
the  Spirit  wrought  in  Him  (Lk  252b  RVm)  all  that 
He  as  a  man  accomplished  or  became.  The  unction 
or  illapse  at  His  baptism  was  not  temporary,  but 
the  Spirit  permanently  abode  with  Him  (Jn  l32t) ; 
and  if  Ac  1038  refers  primarily  to  invigoration  for 
service,  St.  Luke  elsewhere  represents  Jesus  as 
'full  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (41,  cf.  Jn  3s4),  and  as 
thereby  prepared  for  personal  testing  and  discipline 
as  well  as  for  His  mission  of  mercy  and  redemption. 
For  Him,  as  for  His  disciples,  the  soul's  thirst  for 
unity  and  self-mastery  is  assuaged,  and  all  needed 
resources  are  obtained,  in  the  same  way  and  from 
the  same  fountain  (Jn  737"39). 

2.  Self-control  on  the  part  of  man.— For  man 
self-control  assumes  a  double  aspect,  according  as 
it  is  a  rule  of  restraint  or  of  activity.  On  the  one 
nana  it  keeps  the  indulgence  of  the  natural 
appetites  and  impulses  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
grading  and  co-ordinating  them  all  as  elements  of 
a  coherent  rational  life.  On  the  other,  it  con- 
centrates the  energies,  reversing  any  original 
tendency  to  diffusion,  and  integrating  "moraF  life 


under  the  steady  pressure  of  a  master  conviction 
and  a  master  purpose.  In  other  words,  since 
Christianity  is  not  an  ideal  or  a  theoretical  ethic, 
but  a  practicable  way  of  living,  and  since  each 
man's  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  impulses 
generally,  but  from  the  predominance  of  some 
single  group  of  impulses,  self-control  as  exhibited 
and  required  by  Christ  comes  to  mean  the  control 
of  individual  temperament,  the  avoidance  of  the 
various  evil  excesses  to  which  each  man  is  prone, 
and  possibly  even  the  substitution  of  some  form  of 
good  for  some  form  of  evil  as  an  instinctive  beset- 
ment.  Symmetrical  development  of  each  man's 
spirit  may  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  Gospels, 
which  are  far  from  silent  either  as  to  the  method 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  or  as  to  the  pains  and 
satisfactions  of  the  process. 

Control  of  the  senses  and  appetites  is  to  be 
carried,  if  necessary,  to  the  point  of  mutilation, 
for  excess  must  be  prevented,  whatever  the  pain 
or  cost  (Mt  529f-  188'-,  Mk  Q43'48) ;  and  not  even 
relationships  that  are  legitimate  and  pure  must 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  1912,  cf.  1  Co  I32).  Inclina- 
tions and  impulses  are  to  be  distrusted,  and  the 
Christian  should  be  their  master  and  not  their 
slave  (Mt  539"41,  Lk  629£-;  cf.  Ro  1217a).  The  need 
of  integrating  the  life  by  giving  supreme  sway 
to  some  right  and  rightly  conceived  purpose  at  its 
centre  is  shown  in  the  conversation  with  the  young 
ruler  (Mt  1921,  Mk  1021,  Lk  1822),  where  the  re- 
nunciation of  wealth  is  a  necessary  preparation 
for  all-absorbing  devotion  to  Christ,  the  great  test 
of  discipleship  (as  in  Jn  1027  1226),  as  well  as  the 
secret  of  perfection.  The  same  is  the  bearing  of 
the  sayings  as  to  the  '  single '  eye  (Mt  622,  Lk  ll34), 
the  impossibility  of  serving  God  and  mammon 
(Mt  624,  Lk  1613),  the  necessity  of  becoming  'as  a 
little  child'  (Mk  1015),  as  well  as  the  great  law  of 
Mt  6s3,  the  observance  of  which  not  only  safeguards 
the  spirit  from  the  distressing  influence  of  suspicion 
and  fear,  but  especially  keeps  it  a  well-ordered 
unity,  with  quiet  strength  and  readiness  to  act  as  its 
prominent  qualities.  If  the  control  be  threatened 
from  without,  it  is  recovered  or  retained  by  recog- 
nizing God's  superior  claims,  and  counting  nothing 
so  important  in  experience  as  His  good  pleasure 
(Mt  1028,  Lk  124f-).  Against  opposition  and  diffi- 
culty of  every  kind  the  rule  is  steadiness  (Mt  1016"26- 
34"39),  neither  purpose  nor  self-control  being  shaken, 
because  of  the  unrivalled  constraint  of  the  love  of 
Christ  (Mt  249,  Jn  1518"21  162- 20"22).  '  For  my  sake ' 
gives  the  secret  of  a  self-control  that  never  breaks 
down  ;  and  the  love  and  devotion  are  continuously 
fed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  (Mt  1020,  Jn  1614). 
By  the  forgiveness  of  sins  Christ  sets  the  will  free 
from  bondage  to  past  evil,  and  His  Spirit,  ruling 
in  the  life  because  in  the  heart,  becomes  an  un- 
failing source  of  strength  and  peace,  reproducing 
in  mortal  experience  the  self-control  of  Him  who 
never  wavered  from  duty,  or  yielded  to  temptation, 
or  allowed  the  Kingdom  within  to  be  disturbed  by 
a  breach  of  will  between  Himself  and  the  Father. 
His  self-control,  in  its  completeness  and  in  its 
means,  is  the  measure  and  guarantee  of  what  is 
possible  to  man.     See  also  art.  Temperance. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Liddell  and 
Scott,  s.vv.  axpxtrix,  iyxpoiTux. ;  Aristotle,  Eth.  bk.  vii. ;  Marten- 
sen,  Chr.  Eth.  ii.  411 ;  C.  E.  Searle  in  Camb.  Serm.  (ed.  Bebb), 
1893,  p.  70 ;  J.  Iverach,  The  Other  Side  of  Greatness  (1906),  109. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
SELF-DENIAL.— Self-denial  is  undoubtedly  an 
essential  part  of  the  religious  life  as  set  before 
men  by  Jesus  Christ.  '  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself  (Mt  1624).  The  word 
used  (airo.pviofj.ai)  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the 
parallel  passages  (Mk  834,  Lk  923)  ;  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  St.  Peter's  denial 
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(Mt  26s4- 35- 75,  Mkl430-31-72,  Lk2261,  Jn  1338) ;  and 
in  our  Lord's  denunciation  of  apostasy  (Lk  129). 
It  is  used  in  the  LXX  to  tr.  dkd.  It  is  a  strong 
word,  and  its  meaning  is  best  understood  perhaps 
by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  expression 
of  St.  Paul,  '  I  count  as  loss '  (7)777^01  truniav,  Ph  37-  8). 
It  must  be  understood  to  include  a  conquest  of 
the  insistent  and  unruly  demands  of  the  body, 
denial  of  the  lower  self ;  and  a  bringing  into 
subjection  of  the  ambitions  and  emotions  of  the 
intellect  and  spirit,  denial  of  the  higher  self. 

1.  The  denial  of  the  carnal  self.  —  The  prac- 
tices by  which  men  have  sought  to  accomplish 
this  kind  of  self-denial  pass  generally  under  the 
name  of  asceticism.  There  are  five  such  kinds 
of  discipline  recommended  or  countenanced  by 
our  Lord's  teaching  and  example:  (1)  fasting, 
(2)  celibacy  and  sexual  restraint,  (3)  almsgiving, 
(4)  vigils,  (5)  the  refusal  of  luxury  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  life. 

(1)  Fasting  was  practised  by  our  Lord  Himself 
(Mt  4lff-  II).  It  was  presupposed  as  likely  to  form 
part  of  the  religious  life  by  His  disciples  (Mt  616fr-, 
Mk  220).  It  was  practised  by  the  Apostles  and  the 
Church  in  their  time  (Ac  109-  »>  133  1423,  1  Co  75), 
and  traditions  of  the  severity  of  their  fasting 
survived  into  the  2nd  cent.  (Clem.  Recog.  vii.  6 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Pcedag.  ii.  1 ;  Can.  Murat.  i.  11). 
In  the  sub-Apostolic  age,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  example  of  the  Pharisees,  fasting  on  stated 
days  became  a  common  form  of  self  -  denial 
(Did.  viii.  ;  Hermas,  Sim.  v.  1 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii.  12).  The  Lenten  fast  grew  from  an 
original  14  days  (Tertull.  de  Jejun.  15)  to  40  days, 
in  imitation  of  our  Lord's  fast  in  the  wilderness. 
The  Friday  fast,  the  Lenten  fast,  and  the  custom 
of  fasting  before  receiving  the  Communion,  were 
very  general,  if  not  universal,  in  the  early  Catholic 
and  the  mediaeval  Church.     See  art.  FASTING. 

(2)  Celibacy  is  countenanced  by  our  Lord,  but 
not  generally  recommended  (Mt  1912,  Lk  1426).  It 
and  temporary  sexual  restraint  are  recommended 
and  even  deemed  specially  honourable  by  the 
Apostles  (1Co729-35,  Revl43-4).  In  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  the  idea  of  the  superior  sanctity 
of  the  virgin  state  grew  rapidly  (Did.  xi.  11 ; 
Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Polyc.  v.  ;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  15 ; 
Athenag.  33,  etc.).    See  art.  Celibacy. 

(3)  Almsgiving,  as  a  form  of  self-denial,  is  dis- 
tinctly recommended  by  our  Lord  (Mt  6lff-,  Lk  ll41 
1233,  Mk  1243;  cf.  Lk  638,  Mt  542,  Ac  2035),  and  He 
Himself,  though  poor,  practised  it  (Jn  1329).  The 
Apostles  insisted  on  the  duty  of  almsgiving,  at 
first  apparently  indiscriminately  (Ac  244-  45),  after- 
wards with  more  caution  (Ro  128,  2  Co  83,  Ja  214f-, 

1  Jn  3",  He  1316,  Ja  l27,  2  Co  96- 7,  Gal  69,  1  Co  16\ 

2  Co  91,  Ro  152S,  Ac  ll27"30  ;  cf.  2  Th  310).  In  the 
early  Church,  almsgiving,  either  weekly  or  monthly, 
was  a  recognized  duty  (Tertull.  Apol.  39 ;  Cypr. 
de  Oper.  et  Eleem.).     See  ALMSGIVING. 

(4)  Vigils.  —  "Watching  and  wakefulness  as  a 
form  of  self-denying  service  to  God  were  no  doubt 
suggested  by  our  Lord's  commands  (Mt  2442  2641, 
Lk  1237)  as  well  as  by  His  own  practice  (Mt  1423 
26  ),  and  in  this  sense  were  understood  many  of 
the  Apostolic  exhortations  (1  Co  1613,  1  Tri  56, 
Eph  6'8).  Examples  of  vigil  services  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
(Ac  1212  207)  and  in  the  practice  of  St.  Paul 
(2Co66ll27).  The  heathen  Pliny's  description 
(Ep.  x.  97)  of  the  Christians  as  '  meeting  before 
daybreak '  probably  points  to  nothing  but  a  desire 
for  privacy  and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  public  notice,  but  we  have  certainly 
allusions  to  vigils  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  in 
the  writings  of  several  of  the  early  Fathers  (Clem. 
Alex.  Pmdag.  ii.  9;  Tertull.  ad  Ux.  ii.  5;  Cypr. 
r1"  Laps.  34  ff.  ;  Lactant.  vii.  19;  August.  Ep.  ad 
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Januar.   119 ;    Socr.   i.  37,  v.  21 ;    Sozom.   ii.  29, 
iii.  6). 

(5)  Refusal  of  luxury. — Another  region  in  which 
self-denial  might  be  exercised  was  found  in  the 
surroundings  of  life,  clothes,  household  arrange- 
ments, etc.  Our  Lord's  own  example  (Mt  820)  was 
appealed  to,  and  certain  hints  in  His  teaching  were 
felt  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  (Mt  1010  ll8, 
Lk  1619).  The  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  more 
detailed  and  definite  (1  Ti  29,  1  P  3M-)-  The  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  luxury  permissible  to 
Christians  came  up  in  the  Montanist  controversy 
(Euseb.  v.  18.  4;  Tertull.  de  Coron.  Mil.  5,  10,  11). 
It  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pmdag.  of 
Clem,  of  Alex,  (see  especially  ii.  11,  ii.  8-12,  iii.  2, 
etc.),  and  is  discussed  by  Cyprian  (de  Virg.  vel. 
and  de  Cult.  fern. ). 

2.  The  denial  of  the  higher  intellectual  and 
psychical  self. — When  we  consider  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  at  once  struck 
by  His  definite  and  marked  departure  from  the 
ethics  of  classical  antiquity.  For  Him  there  is  no 
such  word  as  aper-q  (cf.  "A/>??s,  and  the  Lat.  vir-tus) 
with  the  sense  of  elevated  manliness.  Nor  has  He 
anything  to  correspond  with  the  classical  tetrad 
cppbvri<Tis  (or  <T0<pia),  avdpela,  atixppouivT),  BiKcuocnjur]. 
These  express  the  completest  development  of  the 
higher,  better  self  in  man,  and  proclaim  as  the 
ideal  the  attainment  of  the  truest  '  manliness '  in 
the  face  of  an  appreciative  and  admiring  world. 
For  our  Lord  the  ideal  is  a  different  one.  His 
life  fulfils  the  conception  of  the  prophet.  He  has 
no  beauty  that  men  should  desire  Him.  He  is 
despised,  rejected,  a  Man  of  sorrows,  acquainted 
with  grief.  He  is  '  meek  and  lowly  of  heart '  (cf. 
Zee  99,  2  Co  101,  Ph  27).  He  is  '  one  that  serveth ' 
(Mt  202S,  Jn  1313"17).  It  is  '  the  poor  in  spirit,' '  they 
that  mourn,'  '  the  meek,'  and  those  that  '  are  re- 
viled '  whom  He  calls  blessed  (cf.  Mt  183-4  1930  2014, 
Mk  1027ff-,  Lk  l48).  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
ideal  here  set  up  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  classical  philosophers.  The  two  are,  in 
fact,  in  fundamental  opposition.  The  one  is  the 
ideal  of  the  development,  the  other  the  ideal  of 
the  denial  of  the  higher  self.  The  Apostles  under- 
stood the  Master  very  well  and  taught  as  He  did 
(but  see  the  use  of  apery  in  what  may  be  its  classi- 
cal sense  in  Ph  48  and  in  2  P  l5).  Indeed,  they 
insisted  with  even  more  than  His  iteration  on 
the  denial  of  self  (1  Co  l28- 29,  2  Co  l5  610,  Ph  2s"8, 
2  Co  101,  1  P  221,  Gal  523  6a,  Eph  42,  Col  312,  Ja  l21 
3",  1  P  55,  2  Co  1221). 

Literature.— 1.  Historical  :  Zockler,  Askese  und  Monchtum 
(1894),  Die  Tugendlehre  des  Christentums  (1904) ;  Mayer,  Die 
Christl.  Askese,  ihre  Wesen  und  ihre  histor.  Entfaltung  (1894) ; 
A.  Ritschl,  Gesch.  des  Pietismus  (1880-86) ;  W.  Bright,  Sonne 
Aspects  of  Primitive  Church  Life  (1898) ;  J.  O.  Hannay,  The 
Spirit  and  Origin  of  Christian  Monasticism,  (1902);  Migne, 
Dictionnaire  d' Ascetisme,  Encycl.  Thiol,  vols.  45,  46  ;  Bingham, 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Theological  and  Devotional  : — Rothe,  Theol.  Ethik,  iii. 
(1848);  Dorner,  Syst.  d.  chr.  Sittenlehre ;  Newman  Smyth, 
Christian  Ethics  (1894) ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying ;  J.  Keble,  Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel ;  J.  H.  Newman, 
Historical  Sketches ;  Bp.  Paget,  The  Spirit  of  Discipline ;  J.  O. 
Hannay,  The  Wisdom  of  the  Desert  (1904) ;  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
The  Imitation  of  Christ ;  Baxter,  Self -Denial. 

J.  O.  Hannay. 

SELF-EXAMINATION.— 'Our  conclusion,  then, 
is  that  the  state  of  mind  which  is  now  most  natur- 
ally expressed  by  the  unspoken  questions,  Have  I 
been  what  I  should  be  ?  Shall  I  be  what  I  should 
be,  in  doing  so  and  so  ?  is  that  in  which  all  moral 
progress  originates'  (T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics,  p.  337). 

1.  Duty  of  self-examination. — Every  man's  con- 
science bears  witness  to  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  self-examination.  It  means  taking 
oneself  seriously,  and  applying  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  methods  analogous  to  those  adopted 
in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge  and  skill. 
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It  is  the  comparison  of  our  motives  and  actions 
with  the  Ideal  of  what  they  should  be  ;  and  all  such 
self-scrutiny,  as  T.  H.  Green  suggests,  has  a  real 
identity  wTith  the  reformer's  comparison  of  what 
is  actual  with  a  social  ideal.  He  who  would  attain 
excellence  in  any  difficult  work  must  be  constantly 
testing  and  examining  his  results.  He  must  be 
on  the  alert  to  overcome  slackness,  discover  errors, 
ensure  progress.  In  Christian  discipleship,  the 
most  arduous,  as  it  is  the  most  noble,  of  all  pursuits, 
there  is  the  same  imperative  demand.  This  duty 
is  enforced  (1)  By  Holy  Scripture.  The  mission  of 
the  ancient  prophet,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
priest,  was  to  apply  a  constant  spur  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Much  of  his  message  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  exhortation,  '  Let  us  search  and  try 
our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord '  (La  340).  He 
bade  men  examine  themselves  in  the  light  of  God's 
known  character  and  will  (Is  l10"20,  Jer  71"28,  Ezk 
18i9-32j  jjos  141"9  etc.).  If  Jesus  did  not  in  so  many 
words  call  on  men  to  examine  themselves,  yet  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  such  self-criticism  were  im- 
plied in  all  His  ministry  and  teaching.  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  in  so  many  of  His  par- 
ables, He  was  holding  up  before  men  the  ideal  by 
which  they  must  test  their  lives.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  Apostolic  Epistles  (1  Co 
ll28,  2  Co  135). — (2)  By  the  experience  of  wise  and 
good  men.  The  saying,  '  Man,  know  thyself,'  was 
frequently  on  the  lips  of  Socrates.  He  made  it 
the  text  of  his  life  and  teaching.  But  how  shall 
a  man  know  himself  unless  he  brings  his  thoughts, 
his  passions,  his  conduct,  into  strict  review,  and 
scrutinizes  them  in  the  light  of  conscience  and 
duty?  What  a  large  place,  again,  did  this  work 
of  self-examination  fill  in  the  lives  of  serious- 
minded  men  and  women  of  earlier  and  simpler 
times  than  ours.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  the  Imita- 
tion of  Christ,  is  much  occupied  with  this  duty ; 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy 
Dying  (chapter  ii.),  devotes  many  pages  to  the 
reasons  and  benefits  of  the  habit  of  the  daily 
examination  of  our  actions.  '  He  that  does  not 
frequently  search  his  conscience,'  he  remarks,  'is  a 
house  without  a  window.' 

2.  Difficulties  and  dangers  of  self-examination. 
— (1)  There  is  the  danger  of  a  morbid  self -conscious- 
ness hurtful  to  the  spiritual  life.  An  analogy  may 
be  drawn  with  bodily  health.  A  sure  way  of 
producing  sickness  and  physical  disorder  is  for  a 
person  to  be  constantly  worrying  himself  about  his 
health,  and  living,  as  it  were,  with  his  fingers  always 
on  his  pulse.  '  Is  this  self-consciousness  a  good 
thing  ?  Does  it  not  hinder  action,  destroy  energy  ? 
Does  it  not  cultivate  a  habit  of  mawkishness,  an 
indelicate  desire  to  expose  the  most  secret  passages 
of  our  souls,  even  to  the  public  gaze  ?  .  In  how 
many  other  ways  do  men  testify  that  they  feel  this 
self-consciousness  to  be  a  disease  winch  will  destroy 
them  if  they  cannot  be  cured  of  it !  What  numbers 
does  it  bring  to  the  feet  of  the  spiritual  director  !  ' 
(F.  D.  Maurice).  Do  we  not  live  our  best  life 
when  we  just  go  on  doing  our  duty  and  filling  our 
place,  never  considering  ourselves  at  all  ?  '  There 
is  a  kind  of  devotion  to  great  objects  or  to  public 
service  which  seems  to  leave  a  man  no  leisure  and 
to  afford  no  occasion  for  the  question  about  him- 
self, whether  he  has  been  as  good  as  he  should 
have  been,  whether  a  better  man  would  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  he  has  done.  And  again, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  to  be  always  fingering 
one's  motives  is  a  sign  rather  of  an  unwholesome 
preoccupation  with  self  than  of  the  eagerness  in 
disinterested  service  which  helps  forward  mankind ' 
Iw  ■  Gr?en)-— (2)  A  more  serious  difficulty  is 
that  in  this  work  of  self-criticism  we  occupy  the 
double  position  of  being  both  the  examiner  and  the 
examined.     We  are  at  once  the  judge,  the  witness, 


and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  What  scope  for  self- 
deception,  for  evasion,  for  duping  ourselves  !  Are 
we  not  in  danger  of  condemning  trifles  and  over- 
looking serious  faults  and  vices?  How  easy  to 
confuse  the  issues  in  this  complicated  process ! 
to  lose  sight  of  the  due  proportion  of  things  !  to 
play  tricks  with  ourselves  !  Is  there  any  escape 
from  this  difficulty  ? 

3.  Suggestions  for  self-examination. — If  the 
dangers  mentioned  above  are  to  be  escaped,  this 
exercise  must  be  conducted  (1)  with  the  most  humble 
dependence  upon  God  and  desire  for  His  help  and 
guidance.  Consider  specially  Ps  13923-24.  The 
Psalmist  could  not  trust  himself.  He  knew  how 
sin  eluded  him,  how  it  disguised  itself,  how  it  hid 
in  secret  chambers  where  his  search  could  not  fol- 
low it.  He  needed  the  aid  of  One  who  could  accom- 
plish a  deeper  and  more  penetrating  work  than  he 
himself  could  undertake.  Consider  also  1  Ch  289  2917, 
Ps  261- 2  4421,  Pr  161-  2  2027,  Jer  179"10.— (2)  The  ex- 
amination must  be  very  largely  objective,  i.e.  not 
merely,  or  chiefly,  a  scrutiny  of  feelings  or  motives, 
but  an  investigation  of  actual  conduct  in  the  light 
of  God's  law  and  of  Christian  ideals.  The  desire 
expressed  in  the  hymn,  '  'Tis  a  point  I  long  to 
know.  Do  I  love  the  Lord,  or  no  ? '  may  often  be 

best  answered  by  a  reference  to  such  words  as  are 
found  in  Jn  1415- 21  1514.  See  also  Mt  721"29,  Mk  335. 
'  Do  you  notice  how  many  times  our  Saviour  says  : 
"  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments  "  ?  It  is  as 
if  a  child  should  rush  passionately  to  its  mother  and 
throw  its  little  arms  round  her  neck,  and  say  con- 
vulsively, "  O  mother  !  I  do  love  you  so  ! "  "  Well, 
my  dear  child,  if  you  do,  why  are  you  not  a  better 
child?"  '  (H.  W.  Beecher,  Conduct  the  Index  of  Feel- 
ing).— (3)  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
2  Co  135  'Jesus  Christ  is  in  you.'  Therein  lies  the 
secret  by  which  self-examination  may  be  a  reality 
and  not  a  fiction  ;  therein  is  found  the  protection 
from  the  dangers  already  referred  to.  There  is  a 
true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  ;  One  who 
dwells  with  us,  near  us,  in  us ;  One  who  will 
save  us  from  self-flattery  and  self-deception,  and 
from  mawkish  self-consciousness.  In  the  light  of 
His  presence  self-examination  is  safe  and  fruitful. 

Litkratvre. — The  most  suggestive  remarks  which  the  writer 
has  seen  on  this  subject  are  found  in  a  sermon  by  F.  D.  Maurice, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  179,  '  How  Self-Examination 
is  possible.'  T.  H.  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Bk.  iv.  '  The 
Application  of  Moral  Philosophy  to  the  Guidance  of  Con- 
duct,' chs.  i.  ii.,  is  worthy  of  most  careful  study ;  cf.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  The  Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  ch.  ii.  '  On  the 
Daily  Examination  of  our  Actions ' ;  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Of  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  Bk.  i.  '  Admonitions  useful  for  the  Spiritual 
Life ' ;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man  (1879), 
p.  181 ;  \V.  L.  Watkinson,  Studies  in  Christian  Character,  1st 
ser.  (1901)  p.  10 ;  \V.  S.  Wood,  Problems  of  the  ST  (1890),  p.  83 ; 
T.  B.  Dover,  Alive  unto  God  (1888),  p.  37. 

Arthur  Jenkinson. 
SELFISHNESS.— The  self-sacrifice  which  Christ 
demands  of  all  who  would  be  His  followers  might 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  Christianity  was  a  re- 
ligion of  asceticism  ;  that  the  Gnostic  dualism  of 
good  and  evil,  matter  and  spirit,  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  that  God 
required  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  even  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  sacrifice  itself. 
But  it  is  a  total  misconception  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  to  suppose  that  He  makes  asceticism  an  end. 
What  we  find  Him  teaching  is  not  that  the  world 
is  evil,  but  that  the  soul  of  man  is  good  ;  that  the 
soul  is  eternal,  not  of  time,  and  therefore  that  in 
God  alone,  to  whom  it  is  akin,  can  it  attain  its 
complete  satisfaction  (Mt  619"21 1|  Lk  1233-  34).  He 
demanded  self-renunciation  (Lk  1426-  27-  33),  and  at 
the  same  time  He  inculcated  the  absolute  value  of 
the  self  (Mt  1626  ||  Mk  836- 37).  He  sets  moral  self- 
love  over  against  natural  selfishness  (Mt  1625  II  Mk 
8s6),  and  He  insists  that  the  perfect,  the  eternal 
development  of  the  human   personality  is  to  be 
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found  not  in  separation  and  independence,  but  in 
union  and  communion  with  universal  life, — life  as 
it  is  in  God,  life  as  God  has  put  it  into  the  world 
(cf.  Mt  5.  6.  7).  To  pour  out  oneself  in  love,  to 
lose  oneself  for  Christ's  sake,  to  give  oneself  to 
God  and  to  the  world  of  men,  is  '  to  find,'  '  to 
save '  oneself  in  Him.  To  make  the  law  of  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Heavenly  Father  of 
each  human  soul,  the  fundamental  law  of  one's 
life,  is  to  render  all  temporal  and  corruptible 
things  innocuous.  It  then  becomes  possible  to 
employ  them,  in  a  way  of  which  the  Stoic  hardly 
dreamed,  to  the  end  of  perfect  self-development 
(Mt  6M).  'What  is  a  man  profited,'  Christ  asks, 
'  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ? '  To  preserve  and  to  save  his  soul  is  thus  a 
man's  highest  profit,  his  one  great  task.  But  to 
seek  to  save  it  in  the  worldly  sense  is  to  lose  it  in 
the  spiritual  and  eternal.  Natural  selfishness  is 
humanity's  greatest  danger — the  great  source  of 
sin.  It  is  manifest  that  our  Lord  accepts  the 
common  division  of  human  nature  into  its  two 
spheres  of  flesh  and  spirit.  He  has,  it  is  true,  no 
explicit  psychology  such  as  St.  Paul  elaborated ; 
but  to  Him  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man  are 
as  evidently  in  continual  conflict  as  to  St.  Paul. 
It  is  the  natural  self  that  must  be  denied,  that 
must  be  subjected,  if  the  spiritual  self  is  to  grow. 
Each  of  these  Christ  calls  the  'self,'  the  'life'; 
but  it  is  the  latter  only — 'the  soul' — that  is  of 
"absolute  value.  The  value  of  the  former  is  but 
relative  ;  and  its  good,  which  has  a  measure,  must 
always  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  other,  which 
is  measureless.  Even  the  gaining  of  the  whole 
world  by  the  natural  self  is  worthless  if  it  entails 
spiritual  loss  ;  for  to  lose  the  true  self  is  to  have 
but  the  life  of  time,  is  to  miss  that  of  eternity  (cf. 
the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  Lk  1216"2"',  and  the 
profound  statement  of  the  same  truth  in  Christ's 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  Mt  41"11,  Lk  42-13). 
Moral  self-love,  therefore,  consists  primarily  in 
love  to  God  ;  and  whenever  the  good  of  the  natural 
self  conflicts  with  the  dictates  of  that  love,  it  must 
be  denied  as  a  temptation  of  Satan  (Mt  1621"23).  To 
sink  the  self  in  the  sensuous  and  finite,  to  culti- 
vate the  lower  nature,  to  lay  up  abundant  goods, 
and  to  imagine  that  the  joy  of  one's  soul  is  to  be 
found  therein,  is  to  lose  one's  soul ;  and  when 
death  comes,  the  loss  of  all  is  immediately  mani- 
fest (Lk  1216"21).  It  is  in  the  light  of  eternity  that 
man  must  view  the  world.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
true  self  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  that  the 
heart  may  dwell  continually  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  eternal  life. 

That  the  denial  of  selfish  desires  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  end  in  itself,  is  made  clear  by  a  whole 
series  of  parables  uttered  by  our  Lord  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  labour.  An  idle  faith,  an  idle  self-sacrifice, 
did  not  satisfy  Christ.  To  serve  God  is  the  soul's 
great  aim,  and  at  the  same  time  its  salvation  (cf. 
parables  of  the  Talents,  Mt  2514"30 ;  the  Pounds,  Lk 
1911"27 ;  the  Servants  Watching,  Lk  1236"48  ;  the  Ten 
Virgins,  Mt  251_I&  ;  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard, 
Mt  201"15).  From  all  these  it  is  clear  that  the 
reward  is  in  no  sense  proportionate  to  the  work 
done,  but  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  shown  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  reward  is  the  labour  itself,  and 
grows  out  of  it.  It  is  true  that  life  eternal  is  the 
grand  reward,  but  in  that  life  he  is  already  a 
sharer  who  makes  God's  service  his  aim  in  this 
world.  The  complete  perfection  of  the  self  comes 
only  when  sin  has  passed  away  with  mortal  life  ; 
but  there  will  be  no  gap  between  this  world  and 
the  next.  To  serve  God  hereafter  will  be  the 
heavenly  joy  of  the  redeemed,  just  as  it  is  their 
chief  joy  on  earth.  Heaven  is  not  idleness,  but 
holy  service  rendered  in  perfect  freedom  from  the 
constraints  of  sin.     It  is  thus  manifest  that  there 


is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  bringing  against 
Christianity  the  charge  of  inculcating  a  higher 
form  of  selfishness  ;  for  selfishness  implies  an  oppo- 
sition between  the  self  and  the  not-self — that  the 
well-being  of  the  former  is  sought  at  the  cost  of  the 
latter,  whereas  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  there  is  no 
such  opposition.  The  good  of  the  self  is  itself  the 
good  of  the  world,  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
God ;  and  even  the  reward  is  nothing  other  than 
the  enlargement  of  the  human  powers  so  that  the 
man  becomes  capable  of  yet  greater  labour  for  the 
world's  welfare.  Selfishness  is  hurtful  alike  to  self 
and  to  mankind.  Spiritual  self-love  is  the  self's 
completion,  God's  glory  and  the  world's  joy.  By 
faithfulness  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  in  that 
which  is  another's,  we  receive  that  which  is  our 
own  (Lk  1610"12). 

Literature. — The  Coram,  on  the  NT ;  standard  works  on  the 
Parables  ;  Beyschlag's  and  Weiss'  XT  Theology^ ;  Miiller,  Chris- 
tian Doct.  of  Sin,  i.  94-182 ;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  ii. 
282  S. ;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  327  ff.  ;  Laidlaw, 
Bib.  Doct.  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  ;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Flesh,'  '  Psy- 
chology' ;  F.  \V.  Robertson,  Serm.  4th  ser.  p.  42  ;  J.  Ker,  Serin. 
1st  ser.  p.  98  ;  R.  C.  Trench,  Serm.  Sew  and  Old,  p.  112 ;  J.  W. 
Rowntree,  Palestine  Notes  (1906),  p.  144. 

W  J.  S.  Miller. 
SELF-RENUNCIATION.  —  See    Renunciation 
and  Self-denial. 

SELF-RESTRAINT.— -See  Self-control. 

SELF-SUPPRESSION.— Religion  maybe  thought 
of  as  having  for  its  aim  either  the  complete  sup- 
pression or  the  development  to  its  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  individuality  of  man.  In  the  history 
of  Christianity  both  these  conceptions  have  been 
adopted,  and  each  has  been  regarded  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Those  Christian  teachers  whose  bent  is  towards 
Mysticism  have  for  their  ideal  the  ultimate  sup- 
pression of  self.  The  elevated  expression  which 
their  doctrine  found  in  the  German  mystics  of  the 
14th  cent,  gives  us  the  clearest  view  of  this  ten- 
dency. Eckart,  and  afterwards  Tauler,  taught 
that  the  spiritual  life  was  at  its  highest  when  self 
was  annihilated.  The  complete  suppression  of 
self  was  attempted  in  a  wholly  different  spirit  by 
certain  societies  of  late  origin,  notably  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  In  the  Jesuit  system  the  individ- 
ual is  completely  subordinated  to  the  community, 
and  the  suppression  of  each  man's  self  is  of  vital 
necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  perfect  discip- 
line. The  tendency  of  Protestantism,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  towards  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality. Its  teachers  have  aimed  at  allowing 
free  play  to  natural  diversities  of  character,  and 
have  even  justified  the  accentuation  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  men  differently  constituted  have 
apprehended  the  gospel  message. 

Our  Lord,  in  His  dealings  with  men,  seems 
always  to  have  assumed  that  natural  varieties  of 
character  and  the  varied  environment  of  each  in- 
dividual required  differences  of  treatment.  His 
advice  changes  according  to  the  temperament  and 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given.  A 
leper,  after  his  healing,  is  bidden  to  '  tell  no  man ' 
what  was  done  for  him  (Mt  84).  Other  lepers  are 
told  to  go  and  show  themselves  to  the  priests  and 
make  the  offerings  commanded  in  the  Law  (Lk 
1714).  One  who  wished  to  follow  Him  but  desired 
first  to  bury  his  father,  receives  the  stern  word— 
'Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead'  (Mt  822).  A  re- 
stored demoniac,  anxious  'to  be  with  him,'  is  told 
to  go  home  to  his  friends  (Mk  519).  One  rich  man 
is  commanded  to  sell  all  that  he  has  (Mt  1921). 
Others  are  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  property  (Lk  19s,  Mt  2757). 
To  a  certain  hard  saying  the  Lord  appends  the 
caution,   '  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him 
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receive  it"  (Mt  1912).  These  and  other  sayings 
which  might  be  quoted  display  our  Lord's  evident 
desire  to  develop  rather  than  annihilate  individu- 
ality. In  the  training  of  the  Twelve,  who  were  to 
carry  on  His  work  after  the  Ascension,  He  aims 
not  at  creating  a  spirit  of  unquestioning  obedience 
to  plain  commands,  but  rather  at  developing  a 
highly  intelligent  and  spiritually  energetic  kind  of 
character.  We  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  much 
that  passed  between  Him  and  them  especially 
during  those  forty  days  when  He  spoke  to  them 
'  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(Ac  Is),  but  we  know  enough  to  feel  sure  that  He 
wished  the  Twelve  to  work  for  His  cause  with  a 
certain  independence  and  personal  responsibility, 
rather  than  to  suppress  in  them  personal  freedom 
of  intellect  and  will.     See  also  Self-denial. 

Literaturk.— A.  W.  Hutton,  The  Inner  Way ;  W.  R.  Inge, 
Light,  Life,  and  Love,  and  the  same  writer's  Christian  Mysti- 
cism ;  R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours  with  the  Mystics ;  Molinos,  The 
Spiritual  Guide  (Eng.  tr.  Glasgow,  1885)  ;  Zbckler,  Askese  und 
Monchtum  (pp.  592,  etc.);  art.  '  Jesuitenordnen '  in  PRE 3 
vol.  viii.  J.  0.  HANNAY. 

SEMEIN. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 
326,  AV  Semei). 

SEPARATION. — In  discourses  descriptive  of  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  Christ  taught  that  the  Kingdom  in  its 
ideal  state  of  purity  would  not  be  realized  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  the  object  in  view  is  to  be 
attained  by  means  of  a  judicial  separation  be- 
tween real  members  and  those  who  are  members 
only  in  outward  appearance  or  profession  (Mt 
2324-30. 36-43. 47-50)_  in  opposition  to  prevailing  ideas 
on  the  subject,  Christ  plainly  indicated  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  throughout  the  course  of  its 
earthly  development,  must  contain  conflicting 
elements  of  good  and  evil,  and  gravely  deprecated 
any  premature  attempt  at  separating  them.  The 
intermixture  foreshadowed  was  not  a  pure  king- 
dom existing  amid  a  corrupt  environment,  but  a 
kingdom  itself  invaded  and  pervaded  to  some 
extent  by  a  corrupt  element. 

Wendt  maintains  that  Christ  did  not '  contemplate  an  outward 
separation  of  His  disciples  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  and  religion '  (Teaching,  ii.  351  f . ) ;  and  that  the  parables  of 
the  Tares  and  the  Drag  Net  were  intended  to  guard  against  any 
attempt  in  that  direction.  But  the  evil  element  referred  to  in 
the  parables  is  not  that  which  has  always  existed  in  the  world, 
and  must  be  expected  to  continue,  but  that  which  has  entered 
the  Kingdom  in  the  course  of,  and  as  the  result  of,  its  own 
operations,  which  tend  to  gather  within  its  pale  spurious  ad- 
herents as  well  as  genuine  (Mt  134?).  A  separation,  moreover, 
from  the  Jewish  Church,  as  Christ  must  have  foreseen,  was 
imminent  and  inevitable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  society  founded  by  Him  were  so  widely 
different  (Mt  916f),  and  it  is  clearly  implied  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Jewish  State  (Lk 
19«f.). 

Serious  objection  must  also  be  taken  to  the  view,  which  has 
often  been  advocated,  in  the  interests  of  a  pure  Church,  since 
the  Donatist  controversy  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.,  that 
the  evil  element  is  in  the  world,  the  good  element  in  the  King- 
dom, and  the  blending  of  the  two  merely  contiguity  or  co- 
existence in  space.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  our  Lord  should  have 
been  at  such  pains  to  point  out  what  must  be  perfectly  obvious 
to  everybody,  that  the  world  is  evil,  and  why  He  should  recom- 
mend a  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  evil,  instead  of  making  it 
a  reason  for  earnest  evangelistic  effort.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  had  long  existed,  and  was  only  what  might  be  expected. 
It  could  by  no  possibility  give  rise  to  the  painful  reflexion  and 
inquiry  described  in  the  parable  (Mt  1327),  which  are  in  reality 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sin  which  exists  in  the  world 
'  is  always  forcing  its  way  anew  into  the  circle  in  which  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  being  realized.'  The  surprise  and  disappointment 
expressed  by  the  servants  are  occasioned  by  the  emergence  of 
a  phenomenon  wholly  unexpected,  when  the  field  originally 
sown  with  good  seed  is  found  afterwards  to  contain  tares — an 
alien  and  unwelcome  addition  ;  and  their  impatient  zeal  to  begin 
at  once  the  work  of  purification  is,  in  the  circumstances,  ex- 

«me  y  natural-  !t  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  if  the  Son 
°J  ™an  at  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  '  gather  out  of  his  kingdom 
all  things  that  offend  (t*vt«  t«  <rz£vi<*.\a.),  and  them  which  do 
iniquity,'  they  must  have  existed  previously  within  it  (Mt  1341). 
The  contrast  is  obviously  between  the  mixed  state  of  affairs 
now  prevailing,  and  the  Kingdom  as  it  shall  be,  when,  freed 


from  all  admixture,  it  shines  forth  in  its  pure  native  lustre  (Mt 
1343).  Meanwhile  the  disciples  are  directed  to  exercise  a  wise 
patience,  and  to  refrain  from  drastic  measures  of  reform  which 
might  result  in  injuries  still  more  serious  to  the  cause  they  have 
at  heart  (Mt  1329).  Their  attitude  of  tolerance  is  by  no  means 
to  be  taken,  however,  as  implying  sanction  or  approval  of  ex- 
isting abuses.  Christ  freely  admitted  that  the  presence  and 
conduct  of  unworthy  members  were  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  ideal  of  the  Kingdom,  and  could  not  but  prove  injurious 
to  its  best  interests  (Mt  1328-  39).  But  the  possibility  of  ad- 
mixture was  unavoidable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Divine 
Kingdom  welcomed  all  without  distinction,  on  their  professed 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  admission  to  its  membership. 
The  wide  and  sweeping  character  of  its  operations  exposed  it 
to  the  risk  of  gathering  into  its  bosom  some  who  might  do  it 
serious  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  its  purity  and 
welfare  at  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  world  at  large  (Mt  134?). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Christ  meant  to  with- 
hold from  His  disciples  authority  to  exercise  discipline  in  the 
case  of  grave  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  dis- 
cipline which  they  did,  in  point  of  fact,  afterwards  exercise  (Ac 
82t>-23,  1  Co  53-5),  but  which  had  for  its  object  the  edification, 
and  not  the  destruction,  of  believers  (2  Co  108).  The  infliction 
of  censure  or  punishment  in  the  case  of  gross  offenders  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  healing  effect,  and  instead  of  aiming  at  per- 
manent exclusion  from  religious  fellowship  and  privileges,  had 
ultimate  restoration  to  these  in  view.  What  our  Lord  deprecates 
is  any  attempt  to  forestall  the  Final  Judgment  by  the  absolute 
separation  of  offenders  from  religious  fellowship,  a  separation 
issuing  only  in  destruction  (Mt  1340).  Having  regard  to  the  im- 
perfections that  cleave  to  human  nature  while  still  in  a  state  of 
probation,  it  is  evidently  His  intention  that  lenity  rather  than 
severity  should  characterize  the  treatment  of  offenders,  lest 
good  and  evil  be  rashly  included  in  one  common  condemnation, 
and  the  remedy  prove  so  violent  as  to  be  worse  than  the  disease 
(Mt  1329).  Besides,  the  exercise  of  a  decisive  judgment  would  in 
many  cases  require  a  delicacy  of  discrimination  and  an  insight 
into  human  character  possessed  only  by  a  Divine  person,  and  it 
is  accordingly  reserved  for  the  Son  of  Man,  in  His  capacity  as 
Judge,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  strong  presumptive 
proof  of  moral  unworthiness  would  not,  in  the  case  of  mere 
human  judgment,  afford  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  risk  of 
mistake  (Mt  1329).    See  Church,  Excommunication. 

While  the  disciples  are  enjoined  to  preserve  an 
attitude  of  patient  endurance  toward  evil  within 
the  Kingdom,  Christ  held  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  a  day  of  final  sifting  in  which  it  would  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  (Mt  1330-  48).  The  period  of  inter- 
mingling is  at  last  to  come  to  an  end.  The  great 
separation  to  be  then  effected  between  the  two 
elements  so  long  opposed,  has  primarily  in  view  the 
interest  of  an  ideal  purity,  for  which  all  earnest 
ones  have  anxiously  hoped  and  striven.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  tares  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  fate 
which  ultimately  overtakes  evildoers,  as  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  no  longer  exert  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Kingdom.  Hitherto  they  have 
existed  as  an  obscuring  medium,  but  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  scandals  and  their  authors  (v.41)  the 
character  of  the  righteous  at  last  appears,  without 
shadow  of  eclipse,  in  all  its  unsullied  purity  and 
splendour  (v.43).  The  sifting  out  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers results  in  irreparable  loss,  at  the  same  time 
leading,  as  it  does,  to  their  permanent  exclusion 
from  heavenly  privileges  (2460  251If-  30).  The  grounds 
of  separation  are  quite  general,  consisting  in  broad 
fundamental  distinctions  of  moral  character,  not 
clearly  apparent  at  the  outset,  but  becoming  in- 
creasingly manifest  as  time  goes  on  (1326),  so  that 
at  last  a  division  into  two  classes,  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  becomes  inevitable  (vv.41- 43- 49). 
Elsewhere  the  twofold  classification  is  made  to 
turn  on  characteristics  of  a  more  specific  kind,  such 
as  confession  or  denial  of  Christ  in  times  of  peril 
(1032f-),  faithful  or  unfaithful  exercise  of  steward- 
ship (2445-  48),  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  use  of 
entrusted  gifts,  or  failure  to  improve  them  due  to 
unbelief  and  indolence  (2520-  22-  24f-)-  Profession 
without  practice  (721"23),  selfish  ambition  (181-3),  an 
unforgiving  disposition  (v.34fi),  mark  men  out  for 
exclusion  from  the  perfected  Kingdom ;  while 
childlike  humility  (v.3),  lowly  acts  of  service 
(Lk  2224"30),  preparedness  for  all  kinds  of  sacrifice 
up  to  that  of  life  itself  (Mt  1625-  27  1927"29),  are  sure 
passports  to  participation  in  its  benefits.  See, 
further,  artt.  Eternal  Punishment,  Univer- 
salism. 
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Literature. — E.  L.  Hull,  Serai.  2nd  ser.  191 ;  H.  Bushnell, 
New  Life,  306 ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Peterborough  Serm.  3 ;  T.  G. 
Selby,  Unheeding  God,  24  ;  G.  Body,  Life  of  Love,  27. 

w  S.  Montgomery. 
SEPTUAGINT.— The  Version  'according  to  the 
Seventy.'  1.  This  name  for  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  OT  has  its  origin  in  the  legend  that 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  was  advised  hy  his 
librarian  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  procure  from 
Jerusalem  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
men  learned  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages 
to  translate  them.  Ptolemy  accordingly  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Eleazar  the  high  priest,  who  sent 
back  to  Alexandria  seventy-two  elders,  six  from 
each  tribe,  with  magnificent  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  They  were  treated  with  the  highest 
honour  ;  they  were  assigned  a  quiet  and  conveni- 
ent building  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  removed  from 
the  distractions  of  the  city  ;  and  there,  in  seventy- 
two  days,  they  translated  the  Hebrew  Bible  into 
Greek,  for  the  enrichment  of  Ptolemy's  library  ; 
and  the  translation  was  received  with  delight  by 
king  and  people. 

This  legend  Is  related  in  a  pseudonymous  letter  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Aristeas  (an  Alexandrian,  and  one  of  Ptolemy's 
ambassadors  to  Jerusalem)  to  his  brother  Philocrates.  The 
text,  edited  by  St.  J.  Thackeray,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Swete's 
Introduction  to  the.  OT  in  Greek,  and  a  translation  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  appeared  in  the  JQR,  April  1903.  Other  forms  of 
the  tradition  are  given  by  the  Alexandrian  writers  Aristobulus 
and  Philo,  and  by  Josephus.  And  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  2nd  century  onwards  received 
"the  story  without  suspicion,  and  amplified  it.  What  amount  of 
truth  underlies  the  legend  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  the 
following  facts  are  probable  :  (1)  that  the  translation  was  begun 
at  Alexandria;  (2)  that  it  was  not  undertaken  officially,  by 
order  of  the  king  (though  he  probably  encouraged  it),  but  re- 
sulted from  the  needs  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  knew  no 
Hebrew  and  probably  little  or  no  Aramaic  ;  (3)  it  may  be  true 
that  Hebrew  rolls  were  brought  from  Jerusalem  ;  (4)  the  trans- 
lation was,  as  might  be  expected,  cordially  received  by  Hellen- 
istic Jews,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  a  Greek  account  of  the 
origins  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

The  Alexandrian  version  emhraced  only  the 
Pentateuch  ;  and  the  letter  of  Aristeas  professes 
no  more.  Josephus  and  Jerome  recognized  this, 
but  Christian  writers,  generally,  failed  to  notice 
the  limitation.  It  could  not,  indeed,  have  em- 
braced more  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II. ,  for  the 
Torah  alone  was  complete  by  that  time,  secure  in 
its  position  as  a  collection  of  sacred  books  and 
ready  for  translation  (Ryle,  Canon  of  the  OT,  p. 
113).  But  other  books  would  be  translated  from 
time  to  time  when  they  reached  Egypt  with 
Palestinian  recognition  of  their  canonici'ty.  And 
before  the  Christian  era  Alexandria  probably  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  a  Greek 
translation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ec- 
elesiastes. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  LXX  version  to  the 
student  of  Hebrew  literature  and  philology  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated  (see  Swete,  Introduction, 
Pt.  iii.  c.  4).  And  it  is  hardly  less  essential  to  the 
student  of  early  Christian  writings.  Patristic 
writers  for  the  most  part  accepted  it  not  merely 
as  the  best  version  of  the  Hebrew  OT,  but  as  no 
less  inspired  than  the  original.  Even  Augustine 
could  say  :  '  Spiritus  qui  in  prophetis  erat  quando 
i  a  dixerunt,  idem  ipse  erat  in  LXX  viris  quando 
lllainterpretati  sunt'  [de  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  43).  Being 
entirely  dependent  on  it,  and  unable  to  appeal  to 
or  form  comparisons  with  any  other  version,  '  they 
adopted  without  suspicion  and  with  tenacity  its 
least  defensible  renderings,  and  pressed  them  into 
the  service  of  controversy,  dogma,  and  devotion.' 
It  was  argued  that  the  errors  of  the  Greek  text 
were  due  to  accidents  of  transmission,  or  that  they 
were  not  actual  errors,  but  Divine  adaptations  of 
the  original  to  the  use  of  the  future  Church' 
(Swete,  Pt.  iii.  c.  5). 

But  the  present  article  is  concerned  with  that 
which  is  the  chiefest  importance  of  the  LXX— its 


relation  to  (a)  the  beginnings  and  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  (b)  the  expression  of  Christian  doc- 
trines and  ideas. 

(a)  The  LXX  was  an  important  factor  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  our  Lord's  time  the  Jews  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  known  world.  And  though 
they  preserved  their  religious  connexion  with  Jeru- 
salem by  payments  of  money  and  by  frequent 
attendance  at  the  three  annual  festivals  (see  art. 
Dispersion),  yet  one  and  all  had  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  classical  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  exception  of  the  learned — the  priests  and 
Rabbis — of  whom  the  original  language  of  the  OT 
was  almost  the  exclusive  property.  It  may  be 
realized,  therefore,  what  a  blessing  was  conferred 
upon  the  Jewish  race  by  Alexandria  when  she 
gave  them  their  own  Scriptures  in  the  universal 
language  of  the  day.  They  were  provided  with  a 
valuable  controversial  weapon,  whereby  they  could 
prove  to  their  heathen  neighbours  the  real  im- 
portance and  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  An  army  of  apologists  was  raised  up,  of 
whom  Josephus  and  Philo  are,  for  us,  the  chief, 
because  so  much  of  their  work  is  extant ;  but  they 
must  have  been  well-nigh  equalled  in  weight  and 
influence  by  such  writers  as  the  historians  Alex- 
ander Cornelius  (' Polyhistor'),  Demetrius,  Eupo- 
lemus,  Artapanus,  and  Aristeas,  the  poets  Philo, 
Theodotus,  and  Ezekiel,  the  philosopher  Aristo- 
bulus, and  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  small  fragments 
of  whose  writings  are  preserved  in  Clem.  Alex. 
Stromatcis,  i.  22,  141,  153 ft'.,  and  Euseb.  Prasp. 
Evang.  viii.  10,  ix.  6,  17-34,  37,  39,  xiii.  12. 

But  though  she  knew  it  not,  Alexandria  pro- 
vided them  with  something  greater.  Christianity, 
by  the  power  of  God  and  by  the  coming  of  Christ, 
sprang  out  of  Judaism.  '  Novum  Testamentum  in 
Vetere  latet ;  Vetus  in  Novo  patet '  (Aug. ).  By  en- 
abling Jews  and  Gentiles  to  read  the  OT  Scriptures, 
the  Greek  version,  in  spite  of  all  its  mistakes  and 
grotesque  mistranslations,  revealed  the  guiding 
providence  of  God  in  Hebrew  history,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  religious  ideas  of  which 
the  OT  is  the  record  ;  and  above  all  it  gave  a  last- 
ing impetus  to  the  growth  of  Messianic  expecta- 
tions. A  train  was  laid  which  only  needed  the 
Divine  spark  to  burst  into  flame.  Christ  came  '  to 
send  fire  upon  the  earth,'  and  the  LXX  had  been 
instrumental  in  supplying  fuel. 

The  quotations  from  the  OT  in  the  NT  are  sel- 
dom mere  literary  adornments,  such  as  a  modern 
writer  might  introduce  from  Shakespeare  or  other 
classical  authors ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  used 
as  a  definite  foundation  for  Christian  teaching, 
or  at  least  weighty  illustrations  of  the  writers' 
statements  and  arguments.  Our  Lord's  teaching 
struck  His  hearers  with  amazement,  because  it  did 
not  blindly  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  scribes. 
Against  the  Jews  He  used  their  own  Scriptures  with 
conclusive  force  ;  and  with  His  loving  but  faint- 
hearted and  ignorant  disciples  He  adopted  the 
same  course ;  '  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself  (Lk  2427). 
And  His  disciples  afterwards  followed  His  example 
both  in  their  speeches  and  in  their  writings  (Ac  8™). 

(b)  The  LXX  played  a  large  part  in  the  moulding 
of  Christian  terminology.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  religious  conceptions  were 
affected  by  the  results  which  ensued  from  the 
wedding  of  the  Greek  language  to  Hebrew  thought. 
Their  offspring  the  LXX  was  the  parent  of  a  yet 
nobler  heir.  There  are  few  more  interesting  lines 
of  study  than  to  trace  the  debt  which  Christianity 
owed  to  the  LXX  in  the  matter  of  words  and  terms, 
and  to  see  how  the  borrowed  terminology  was  con- 
secrated and  adapted  to  higher  uses. 
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3.  The  LXX  must  now  be  studied  in  two  aspects, 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Apo- 
stolic conceptions  of  Christ's  Person  and  work. 

A.  Direct  quotations. — It  will  be  convenient  to 
give  a  list  of  the  direct  quotations  from  the  OT  in 
the  Gospels,  taken  from  Swete's  Introduction,  pp. 
386  ft-. 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

OT 

123 

923 

Is  714* 
Ex  1312 

26 

Mic  52* 

15 

Hos  111* 

18 

Jer  3815 

33 

13 

34-6 

Is  403-5* 

44 

44 

Dt83 

6 

lOf. 

Ps  9011C- 

7 

12 

Dt6l6 

10 

8 

13 

15f. 

Is  9lf-* 

521 

Ex  2013 

27 

14 

31 

Dt24l 

33 

Nu  303  (Cf.  Dt  2321) 

38 

Ex  2124 

43 

Lv  1918 

8" 

Is  534* 

913  (127) 

Hos  66 

1110 

12 

727 

Mai  31* 

127 

Hos  66 

18-21 

Is  421* 

1314f. 

69f. 

35 

418f. 

Ps  772* 

Is  611<F-f-586* 

154 

710 

Ex  2012  2117 

8f. 

6 
948 

Is  2913 
6624 

195f. 

106-8 

Gn  127+224 

18£ 

19 

1820f. 

Ex  2012-17 

215 

Zee  99+Is  62"* 

13 

1117 

1946 

Is  567+Jer  711 

16 

Ps82 

42 

1210 

20" 

11822C 

2224 

19 

28 

Dt  255  (cf .  Gn  388) 

32 

26 

37 

Ex  36 

37 

2!)f. 

1027a 

Dt  W- 

39 

31 

27b 

Lv  1918 

44 

36 
32f. 

2042f. 

Ps  1091* 
Dt435 

2415 

1314 

2237 

Dn  1211 
Is  5312* 

2631 

1427 

Zee  137* 

279f. 

1113* 

46 

1534 

nl23 

Ps  211* 

J 

Is  403 

217 

Ps  6810* 

631 

Ex  164- 

15  (ps  7724f.) 

45 

Is  5413 

1034 

PS816 

1215 

Zee  99* 

38 

Is  531* 

40 

610 

1318 
1525 

Ps  40  (41)10 
3419  (685)* 

1924 

2119* 

36 

Ex  1246  (Nu  912,  Ps  3321)* 

37 

Zee  1210* 

(i.)  As  regards  the  matter  and  purpose  of  these 
quotations,  it  is  noticeable  that  of  the  46  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels   17   (marked   with  *)  are  '  Mes- 
sianic,' i.e.  they  are  quoted  as  being  predictions  of 
facts  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  Christ ; 
and  of  these,  6  (Mt  2142  22^  2631  2746,  Lk  418f-  2237) 
are  cited  by  our  Lord  Himself.     With  these  may 
be  reckoned   Mt  2232,  quoted  as  a  proof  of   the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.    6  (Mt  218  1314f-  158f-  2113- 16 
2415)  are  quoted  as  predictions  which  have   found 
— or,  in  the  last  passage,  will  find — fulfilment  in 
the  lives  and  characters  of   persons  other  than 
Christ,  all  except  the  first  occurring  in  His  own 
discourses.     19  of  the  remainder  are  quoted  by  our 
Lord  (except  Mk  1232f-),  and  consist  of  legal  and 
moral    precepts,    mostly    from    the     Pentateuch, 
which  should  guide  men's  actions   (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  Mt  5,  which  He  quotes  in  order 
to  contrast  with  them  His  own  higher  moral  law). 
3  which  come  under  none  of  these  heads  are  Lk 
223,  Mt  46  22*.     Of  the  13  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  7 
(marked  with  *)  are  '  Messianic,'  all  being  quoted 


by  the  writer  (except  1525,  which  is  by  our  Lord). 
In  the  rest  of  the  NT,  '  Messianic '  quotations 
occur  chiefly  in  the  Apostolic  speeches  in  the  Acts 

(217-21.  25-28.  34f.  322f.  /_  737)25  gist.  g32f.  1333.  34.  35\     an(J  Jn 

Hebrews  (l5  ('=55)6-  8f.  10-12.  13  2«-8.  12-  is  56  ('=717-  21) 
920  105-9)_  In  the  other  Epistles  see  Ro  933 10"  153, 
1  Co  1545,  Gal  313,  Eph  48,  1  P  26. 

(ii. )  As  regards  the  form  of  the  quotations,  the 
dependence  upon  the  LXX  shown  by  the  NT 
writers  may  be  seen  by  the  following  facts,  which 
are  summarized  from  Swete's  Introduction,  pp. 
391-398. 

Every  part  of  the  NT  affords  evidence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  LXX,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
passages  cited  from  the  OT  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  Greek  version.  In  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  (a) 
quotations  belonging  to  the  common  narrative  or 
to  the  sayings  reported  by  all  three  or  by  two  of 
them,  and  (/3)  quotations  which  are  peculiar  to  one 
of  them,  (ai  The  former  (with  the  exception  of 
Mt  158f-  2631)  adhere  closely  to  LXX.  (/3)  Of  the 
16  in  Mt.  which  are  not  found  in  Mk.  or  Lk.,  4 
(538  913  13i4i.  2116)  are  in  the  words  of  the  LXX  with 
slight  variants  ;  4  exhibit  important  variants ; 
and  the  remaining  7  bear  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  the  Alexandrian  Greek.  Neither  Mk.  nor  Lk. 
has  any  series  of  independent  quotations  ;  Mk  9® 
1232  are  from  the  LXX,  but  show  aftinities  to  the 
text  of  A ;  Lk  418t-  differs  from  the  LXX  in  im- 
portant particulars. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  variation  are 
manifold:  (1)  loose  citation,  (2)  the  substitution 
of  a  gloss  for  the  precise  words  which  the  writer 
professes  to  quote,  (3)  a  desire  to  adapt  a  prophetic 
context  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  fulfilled,  (4)  the  fusing  to- 
gether of  passages  from  different  contexts.  Further, 
(5)  some  variations  are  recensional.  The  Evan- 
gelists appear  to  have  employed  a  recension  of  the 
LXX  which  came  nearer  to  the  text  of  A  than  to 
that  of  our  oldest  uncial  B.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  text  of  the  LXX  MSS  was 
influenced  by  the  NT  ;  but  this  objection  is  greatly 
minimized  by  the  fact  that  Josephus,  and  to  a  less 
extent  Philo,  show  the  same  tendency.  And  there 
are  occasional  signs  that  NT  writers  used  a  recen- 
sion to  which  the  version  of  the  later  translator 
Theodotion  shows  some  affinities.  (6)  Some  varia- 
tions are  translational,  and  imply  an  independent 
use  of  the  original,  whether  by  the  Evangelist 
or  by  the  author  of  some  collection  of  excerpts 
which  he  employed.  Prof.  Swete  (pp.  396  ff.)  prints 
in  full,  and  annotates,  five  of  these  passages  from 
Mt  (26  415£-  817  133°  279f-),  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding passages  in  the  LXX  ;  and  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  while  '  the  compiler  of  the  First 
Gospel  has  more  or  less  distinctly  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  substituted 
for  it  a  paraphrase,  or  an  independent  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew,'  '  our  evidence  does  not  encourage 
the  belief  that  the  Evangelist  used  or  knew  another 
complete  Greek  version  of  the  OT  or  of  any  par- 
ticular book.' 

The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  quotes  from  the 
LXX,  with  varying  degrees  of  exactness.  The 
citations  in  217  1034 1238  1924- 36  are  verbatim  or  nearly 
so  ;  those  in  631- 45 1318  1525  are  freer  ;  in  l23 1215- 40  he 
paraphrased  loosely,  with  a  general  reminiscence  of 
the  LXX  wording  ;  in  1937,  6\j/ovtcu  els  8v  i^eKivrrjcrav 
is  a  non-Septuagintal  rendering  of  Zee  1210,  which 
was  perhaps  current  in  Palestine,  since  els  6v  ^e- 
K.ivTi)<ja.v  appears  also  in  Theod.  (Aq.  i&Kivrriaav,  cf. 
Rev  l7  ;  Symm.  iiregeKi'i'Trjcrav). 

The  quotations  in  the  Acts  are  exclusively  from 
the  LXX,  but  sometimes  they  are  inclined  to  be 
free  and  paraphrastic. 

In  St.   Paul's  quotations  the  same  phenomena 
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appear  :  the  majority  are  verbally  exact,  but  many 
contain  important  variants  ;  sometimes  the  Apostle 
appears  to  quote  from  memory ;  in  some  cases  he 
freely  conflates  two  or  more  passages.  In-Hebrews, 
in  which  the  argument  is  carried  on  largely  by  a 
catena  of  quotations  from  the  LXX,  'the  text  of 
the  quotations  agrees  in  the  main  with  some  form 
of  the  present  text  of  the  LXX '  ( W  estcott,  Hebrews, 
p.  476).     On  1  P  26  see  Hort,  St.  Peter,  in  loc. 

In  this  short  summary  of  Prof.  Swete's  results 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  large  extent  to 
which  the  Alexandrian  Greek  version  influenced 
the  direct  quotations  made  by  the  NT  writers.  But 
direct  citation  formed  only  a  fraction  of  the  im- 
mense use  which  they  made  of  the  LXX.  Their 
writings,  and  the  utterances  of  our  Lord,  abound 
in  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  LXX  which 
are  not  formal  quotations,  but  which  were  due  to 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  OT.  These  are 
conveniently  marked  by  uncial  type  in  WH's  text 
of  the  NT.  In  many  cases  the  force  and  meaning 
of  the  NT  passage  are  multiplied  when  the  OT 
context  is  taken  into  consideration.  [N.B. — There 
are  no  quotations  from  the  Apocryphal  books 
which  were  included  in  the  Greek  Bible.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  Epistles  some  half-dozen 
reminiscences ;  see  Wis  726  915  131  157,  Sir  511  734 
15"]. 

B.  Borrowed  terminology. — It  must  not  be  for 
gotten  that  the  LXX  was  but  a  very  small  part  of 
a.  large  Greek  literature  whose  ideas  and  vocabu- 
lary and  grammar  differed  materially  from  those 
of  the  old  classical  writers.  New  philosophical 
and  theological  conceptions,  changes  political  and 
social,  developments  in  the  arts  of  life,  increased 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
all  combined  to  alter  the  language.  The  kolvtj  or 
'EWtjvikt]  SidXe/cros  '  was  based  on  Attic  Greek, 
but  embraced  elements  drawn  from  all  Hellenic 
dialects.  It  was  the  literary  language  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan Hellas  created  by  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander '  (Swete,  Intr.  p.  294).  '  The  language  used 
by  the  writers  of  the  Greek  Diaspora  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  subsection  of  an  early  stage  of  the  Koiv-q ' 
(ib.),  and  of  this  subsection  the  LXX  and  the  NT 
are  the  best  representatives  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
respectively.  Though  a  change  began  to  appear 
as  early  as  Xenophon,  the  era  of  the  Koiv-q  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.  ;  and  its  golden  age  extends  from  c. 
B;C.  145  (Polybius)  to  c.  A.D.  160  (Pausanias).  The 
NT  vocabulary,  then,  was  derived  not  only  from 
the  LXX  but  from  the  current  language  of  the 
day.  See  the  Appendix  in  Grimm-Thayer's  Gr.- 
Encf.  Lexicon  of  the  NT  (pp.  691-696),  in  which  are 
collected  a  large  number  of  non-classical  words 
which  find  parallels  in  Greek  writings  (including 
LXX)  from  B.C.  322  to  A.D.  100. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  a  supreme 
interest  attaches  to  the  NT  words  which,  though 
found  in  classical  Greek,  have  acquired  a  new  moral 
or  theological  meaning.  Many  words  as  used  in 
the  NT  are  exclusively  Christian,  and  their  special 
significance  is  not  derived  from  any  literary  source 
(l-!J.  ava.Ke<f>a\aiov/j.cu,  avrLrvwov,  avrixptCTOS,  Stiva/jus 
(miracle),  irpiarbTOKos,  trravpbs  ■ — 6w,  %dpis).  But 
many  others  have  gained,  or  at  least  advanced 
towards,  their  new  meaning  by  contact  with 
Hebrew  thought.  The  following  are  among  the 
more  important,  and  will  repay  careful  investiga- 
tion with  the  help  of  Thayer's  Lexicon  and  the 
NT  commentaries.  The  short  notes  here  attached 
to  each  word  are  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way 
exhaustive  of  their  meanings  or  applications,  but 
may  be  helpful  in  suggesting  lines  for  study. 
Words  which  do  not  occur  in  classical  Greek  are 
marked  with  *. 

ayveXos.     Classical  meaning  '  messenger.'    Early 


Heb.  thought  conceived  of  the  '  Angel  of  Jahweh ' 
as  a  visible  or  active  manifestation  of  Himself, 
Gn  22",  Ex  32,  Mt  l20,  Lk  2a.  But  the  more  de- 
veloped angelology  of  later  times  is  reflected  in  the 
NT,  e.g.  the  names  of  two  great  angels  appear — 
Michael  (Dn  1013- 21  12\  Jude9,  Rev  127)  and 
Gabriel  (Dn  816  921,  Lk  l19-  '*).     See  also  Mt  1810. 

cryios.  Class.  '  sacred  (to  a  god) ' ;  '  holy.'  Note 
two  special  uses  :  (a)  ol  ayioi,  the  ideal  body  of 
consecrated  people,  Dn  718-  ~,  1  Es  857 168) ;  freq.  in  St. 
Paul's  writings  of  Christians.  Not  in  Gospp.,  but 
see  Jn  1714"19.  (b)  to.  1x71a,  the  holiest  part  of  the 
Tent ;  in  NT  typical  of  Heaven  where  Christ  our 
High  Priest  intercedes  for  us,  He  9.  10. 

d8e\<f)os.  Class,  'brother';  'near  kinsman.' 
LXX  and  NT  a  member  of  the  same  privileged 
race,  Dt  1815,  Ro  93.  Hence  in  NT  a  fellow-Chris- 
tian,  Mt  23s  and  freq.  in  Acts  and  Epistles. 

alpa.  Class,  'blood';  'bloodshed';  always  em- 
phasizes the  fact  of  death.  In  the  Jewish  sacri- 
ficial system  the  blood  is  the  life,  Gn  94,  Lv  1711,  K, 
Dt  122J.  On  the  Christian  use  of  this  thought  see 
Westcott,  Add.  note  on  1  Jn  l7  and  on  He  912. 

aluv.  Class,  'human  life-time';  'eternity.' 
(«)  In  LXX  freq.  in  plur.,  denoting  the  sum-total 
of  the  fixed  periods  (each  being  an  aiwv)  into  which 
eternity  is  divisible,  Ps  77  (76)8,  Lk  l33.  (b)  The 
NT  adopts  the  Rabbinic  conception  of  two  '  ages,' 
6  aluiv  offros  (mn  D^iyn)  and  6  aiuv  6  ipxbp-evos  or  6 
fj.e\\wi>  (*on  o^iyn)  the  age  before,  and  after,  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  Mt  2232,  Mk  1030. 

dvdorao-is.  Class.  '  a  rising  up '  (e.g.  from  a 
seat);  'a  making  to  rise';  'a  removal.'  LXX 
'  resurrection,'  2  Mac  714  1243 ;  cf.  Dn  122.  Mt  2223 
and  freq.     (See  iEsch.  Eum.  617  f.). 

ava<f>epu.  Class.  '  bring  up  '  ;  '  undertake  '  ; 
'refer';  'restore.'  LXX  freq.  'offer  up'  (as  a 
sacrifice)  =  rhyn.     He  727  bis,  1  P  25-  24  al. 

airoKaXvirTtiv  (*d7ro/cdXui/'is).  Class,  'reveal.'  In 
LXX  and  NT  freq.  Divine  revelation  of  things 
which  man  of  himself  could  not  know. 

diroXvTpoo)  (*-rpucns).  Class.  '  release  on  pay- 
ment of  ransom.'  In  the  OT  the  word  is  applied 
(with  little  or  no  idea  of  ransom)  to  the  action  of 
God  for  His  people,  in  delivering  them  (^w  or  ma) 
from  trouble  or  death.  This,  with  the  thought  of 
ransom  partially  restored,  appeared  in  the  NT  as 
the  Christian  '  redemption '  from  sin.  See  West- 
cott, Hebrews,  pp.  295  ft'. 

a<j>£o-is.  Class,  'a  setting  free'  (of  a  captive); 
•  discharge '  (from  the  obligations  of  a  bond).  In 
LXX  mostly  the  periodical  'release'  of  Hebrew 
slaves.  But  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  such 
passages  as  Is  611  (cf.  Lk  418)  was  a  step  towards 
the  NT  meaning  of  'release  from  the  chain  and 
the  guilt  of  sin.'  In  Is  2214  d0e0i$<rercu  is  used  in 
connexion  with  afn-aprla.  See  Mt  2628,  Mk  l4  329, 
Lk  l77  33  2447. 

PairTii;o|Aai.  Class,  metaph.  'to  be  soaked' 
(with  wine);  'to  be  drowned'  (with  questions). 
LXX  2  (4)  K  514  uses  the  word  in  connexion  with 
miraculous  cleansing ;  Sir  34  (31)30  with  cleansing 
from  ceremonial  pollution.  Both  are  partial  types 
of  Christian  baptism. 

PcPaidu.  Class,  'confirm'  (a  statement) ;  'secure' 
(a  person  in  one's  own  interests).  In  LXX  Ps 
41  (40)13  119  (118)28  the  word  is  used  of  God  estab- 
lishing or  strengthening  man.  Hence  in  NT  of 
Jesus  Christ  strengthening  the  soul  and  character, 
1  Co  l8. 

Scu^dviov.  Class.  '  deity ' ;  '  divinity  ' ;  also  an 
inferior  divine  being,  '  between  divine  and  mortal ' 
(Plat.  Symp.).  It  needed  the  OT  monotheism  to 
condemn  the  thought  of  divine  beings  other  than 
Jehovah,  Dt  3217  Ps  96  (95)5.  Hence  in  NT  '  evil 
spirit.'  [8ai/j.uv  (Mt  831),  which  is  very  similar,  is 
not  found  in  the  LXX  ?  Is  65"]. 

8id|3o\os.    Class,  of  one  who  accuses  maliciously 
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or  slanderously.  LXX  (  =  iy  or  ;&{?)  '  an  adversary,' 
used  of  a  superhuman  agent  of  evil,  Job  l6,  7  etc', 
Zee  31-  2,  1  Ch  211.  Hence  in  NT  '  the  devil,'  used 
by  every  NT  writer  except  St.  Mark. 

Sikcuos,  SiKaioa-uVr),  etc.  Class,  mainly  'just,' 
'justice.'  See  Sanday-Headlam,  Add.  note  on  Ro 
l17,  '  The  word  dUcuos  and  its  compounds.' 

8<5|o,  8o£a£u.  Class.  '  opinion  ' ;  ■  credit '  or 
'renown.'  LXX  Ex  2417 al.  (=i^h  New  Heb. 
nj'?^)  the  '  glory '  of  God,  the  visible  manifestation 
of  His  presence.  Hence  in  NT  (a)  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  character,  Jn  l14,  (6)  the  spiritual 
participation  of  it  by  men,  Jn  IT22.  See  2  Co 
37- 18 

e6vos  {*46vik6s).  Class,  'nation.'  LXX,  NT  of 
nations  other  than  the  chosen  people  ;  '  Gentiles.' 

eiSwXov.  Class.  '  phantom ' ;  '  reflected  image ' ; 
'  fancy.'    LXX,  NT  '  the  image  of  a  god  '  ;  '  idol.' 

cKic\T|<ria.  Class,  'assembly'  of  citizens.  LXX 
(  =  Snp)  an  assembly  of  Israelites,  the  chosen  people. 
Hence  in  NT  the  body  of  Christians  spiritually 
called  out  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  God  ;  '  the 
Church.' 

ckXcktos.  Class,  'selected.'  LXX  the  'elect' 
people  of  God,  Is  659- 15-  22  <23),  1  Ch  1613,  Wis  39  415. 
Hence  in  NT  of  Christians,  Mt  2431  al. 

cirio-KoirEu,  -iros  (*-irr)).  Class,  vb.  'inspect,'  '  ex- 
amine,' '  visit' ;  subst.  '  overseer,'  "  guardian.'  The 
use  of  the  words  in  the  LXX  (esp.  iirurKOTrri)  of 
the  action  of  God,  either  for  help  or  punishment, 
gave  rise  to  the  spiritual  force  acquired  in  the  NT, 
Lk  1944,  1  P  212-  *■>. 

£va-yveXi£oficu  ( *  -fu>),  eva-yye'Xiov.  Class,  vb. 
'  bring  good  tidings ' ;  subst.  '  reward  for  good 
tidings.'  In  the  OT  such  Messianic  passages  as 
Is  409  al.  led  to  the  Christian  use  of  the  terms. 
[Sing.  e6ayy£\iov  not  in  LXX,  which  always  has 
plur.]. 

ev\oy(a,  -ia.  Class,  'praise.'  (a)  LXX  (  =  Tn) 
'  bless '  ;  and  so  in  NT  of  the  action  of  either  God 
or  man.  (6)  '  Consecrate  with  prayer,'  1  S  913, 
Lk  916,  1  Co  1016.  (c)  evXoyia  is  a  concrete  blessing 
or  benefit,  Dt  ll26  al.,  Eph  l3,  He  1217  al.  (not  in 
Gospp.). 

Jwq.  Class,  'life';  'existence.'  In  the  LXX 
(  =  c''n)  it  is  freq.  used  of  a  happy  life,  blessed  by 
God.  Hence  in  NT  of  spiritual  life  (Jn  5-'4) 
gained  by  union  with  Christ,  the  source  and 
principle  of  life  (Jn  1010  14B,  1  Jn  512). 

£uo-yovca>,  tjuoiroieu.  Class.  '  breed  animals,  or 
germs.'  LXX  'give  life  to,'  Neh  96 ;  'preserve 
alive,'  Ex  l17,  Ps  71  (70 )20.  Hence  in  NT  'endue 
with  spiritual  life,'  Jn  663 ;  '  restore  to  life,'  Jn 
521. 

■f]|jL€pa.  Class,  'day.'  In  LXX  freq.  of  the  ' Day 
of  Jahweh,'  a  future  time  of  judgment  (Am.,  Is., 
Zeph.  etc.).  Hence  in  NT  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment,  Mt  T--al.  (The  thought  of 
'judgment'  was  so  closely  attached  to  the  word 
that  St.  Paul  could  use  the  expression  avOpwirivri 
■fi/J-tpa.,  1  Co  43). 

BavoTos.  Class.  '  death '  of  the  body.  From  the 
OT  teaching  that  death  is  the  'punishment  of  sin 
is  derived  the  NT  use  of  the  word  for  spiritual 
death,  either  as  a  present,  unregenerate  state  (Jn 
524,  1  Jn  314),  or  as  a  future  penalty  ("Wis  l12  224, 
Ro  l32). 

fl€<Ss.  Class,  'a  god.'  OT  monotheism  led  to 
the  use  of  6  0<r6s  for  the  One  God  in  LXX  and  NT. 
(God's  representatives  are  called  deoi,  Ps  82  (81)6, 
quoted  in  Jn  1034). 

IXao-Kop.ai.  Class,  'propitiate,'  'appease.'  (a) 
.LXX  pass,  'be  propitiated,'  Ps  78  (77)38  79  (78)9. 
So  NT  Lk  1813.  (b)  LXX  ^iXdcnto/uu  (not  in  NT) 
'make  propitiation  for,'  'expiate.'  So  in  NT 
iKdffKO/xac,  He  217 

*  'W/t6s   '  a  means  of  propitiating,'   Ezk  44^, 


* IXao-rripiov  'the  place  of  propitiation,'  'the 
mercy-seat.'  LXX  and  He  95.  [In  Ro  325  masc. 
adj.  of  Christ]. 

KaKia.  Class.  '  badness,  depravity ' ;  '  coward- 
ice.'    LXX,  NT  'evil,'  '  trouble,'  Am  63,  Mt  634. 

Karairo-uo-is.  Class.  '  a  putting  to  rest ' ;  -a 
causing  to  cease.'  LXX  (  =  nirnp)  'rest,'  'cessa- 
tion,' Ps  95  (94)11.     NT  He  311- ]S  41-  3-  6  etc-. 

Ke'pas.  Class,  'horn.'  LXX,  NT  symbol  of 
strength,  1  S  210,  Ps  89  (88)18,  Lk  l69. 

k\t]povo|jlcci>, -ia, -os.  Class.  '  inherit.'  In  OT  the 
words  are  frequently  used  for  the  occupation  of 
Canaan  by  the  gift  of  God.  So  in  NT  they  are 
used  spiritually  for  the  gaining  of  the  privileges 
involved  in  Divine  sonship  in  union  with  Christ, 
Mt  55  2534. 

KXfjpos.  Class,  'an  object  used  in  casting  lots.' 
LXX  '  an  allotted  portion, '  a  possession  or  privilege 
assigned  by  God  to  His  people,  Wis  55.  NT  in 
Mt  2735  II,  Ac  2618,  Col  l12. 

koi vow,  -os.  Class.  '  to  make  common,'  ■  to 
communicate '  (opp.  Zdios).  LXX  '  to  make  un- 
hallowed,' '  profane,'  '  defile  '  (  =  /3e^ijXou,  -os), 
4  Mac  7°,  1  Mac  l47- 62.  NT  Mt  1511- 18- 20,  Mk  72- 6, 
Ac  1014- 28. 

icoo-pos.  Class,  'order';  'ornament';  '  the  Uni- 
verse' (as  a  system  of  order).  LXX  'the  in- 
habitants of  the  world,'  Wis  224 101 146-14.  NT  in 
Mt  1338  and  frequently.  Hence  in  NT  'the  un- 
godly masses  of  men,'  Jn  77  and  freq. ;  also  '  things 
of  the  world,'  'desires,  pleasures,'  etc.,  Mt  1626and 
frequently. 

KTi£u,  ktio-is.  Class,  vb.  '  to  found '  (city, 
colony,  etc.);  subst.  'the  act  of  founding.'  LXX 
vb.  '  create '  ( =  ma),  Dt  432,  Ps  51  (50)11,  Is  457 ;  subst. 
'  the  sum  of  created  things,'  Jth  912  1614,  Wis  517<w) 
1624«Z.     NT  vb.  Mk  1319  al.,  subst.  Mk  106  al. 

icvpios.  Class,  'lord,' '  master,'  'owner.'  LXX 
passim  for  nin'  'Jehovah.'  NT  both  with  and 
without  the  article  (a)  for  Jehovah,  (b)  for  Christ. 

Xads.  Class,  'nation,'  'people.'  In  LXX  speci- 
ally of  the  chosen  people.  Hence  in  NT  applied 
to  Christians,  Lk  l17,  Ac  1514,  He  49  al. 

XeiTovp-ye'w,  -ia.  Class.  '  render  a  service  to  the 
state  at  one's  own  expense.'  LXX  (vb.  rn}f,  subst. 
n-oj/),  the  service  of  the  priests  in  the  Tent  and 
the  Temple.  So  NT  Lk  l23,  He  86  921  10u.  [The 
classical  idea  is  adopted  in  2  Co  912,  Ph  230.] 

XvTpdu.  Class,  'release  on  payment  of  ransom '; 
•deliver  by  payment  of  ransom.'  In  LXX  of  the 
action  of  God,  ■  deliverance '  from  evils,  Dt  135, 
2  Sam  723,  Ps  49  (48)9  al.  So  in  NT  Lk  2421  (cf.  Ac 
735).  XvTpov  (*  XvTpwo-is).  Class. 'the  price  paid  for 
ransom.'  In  LXX  \vrpov  \pvxvs  (  =  i?3  'atonement') 
Nu  3531,  Pr  138,  and  Xfrrpwcris  coupled  with  Xvrpdxre- 
tcu  £k  iraawu  tCiv  avofii&v  atirov,  Ps  130  (129)7'-,  show 
that  the  later  writers  of  the  OT  were  approaching 
the  spiritual  use  of  the  words.  Hence  in  NT 
\vrp6u  Tit  214,  1  P  l18,  -pov  Mt  2028,  Mk  1045,  -pw«! 
He  912.  f 

fivo-Tiipiov.  Class,  'a  secret,'  a  mystery  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  LXX  'hidden  purpose,  or 
counsel ' ;  of  men,  To  127- u,  Jth  22 ;  of  God,  Wis 
222  622.  In  NT  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  which 
was  not  known  until  revealed  to  the  Apostles,  Mt 
13u  (  =  Mk  4»,  Lk  810),  Ro  ll25  al. 

vdp.os.  Class,  'usage,'  'custom';  'law.'  LXX 
'  the  Mosaic  law.'  NT  (a)  the  volume  of  '  the 
Law,'  Mt  125,  or  its  contents  as  binding  upon 
Jews,  Mt  517f- ;  (b)  a  burdensome  and  ineffectual 
system  of  commands  and  prohibitions  from  which 
Christ  has  freed  us,  Ro  321  and  frequently. 

oiKo8op.&>>  (*-p.-q).  Class,  'build.'  LXX  metaph. 
'grant  prosperity  to,'  Ps  28  (27)5,  Jer  33  (40)7.  In 
NT  help  and  prosper  spiritually,'  'edify'  (this 
use  of  the  word  was  rendered  easier  by  the  thought 
of  Christians  as  being  the  '  building '  and  '  temple ' 
of  God,  Ac2032a',). 
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ovop-a.  Class,  'name';  'fame';  'pretext.' 
LXX,  all  that  a  person's  name  implies,  his  per- 
sonality and  attributes,  1  K  21  (3  K  20)8,  Ca  l3. 
Very  freq.  of  the  Name  of  God.  So  in  NT,  of 
men  Mt  1041,  Jn  5"b;  of  God  Mt  69,  Jn  1228,  and 
frequently. 

ovpavds.  Class,  'heaven,'  'sky.'  LXX,  a  peri- 
phrasis used  by  late  Jews  for  the  Divine  Name  (Dn 
4-3a,  1  Mac  31"-  and  freq.).  NT  in  Lk  1518-21  (see 
Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  217-220, 
and91ff.). 

irais.  Class,  'child';  'slave.'  In  LXX  the 
word  acquired  a  special  force  as  representing  a 
'  servant  of  Jehovah  ' ;  of  men,  Ps  113  (112)1,  Wis 
213  al.  ;  of  the  Messianic  Figure  in  Is  41.  42  etc. 
So  in  NT  of  men  who  devoutly  serve  God,  Lk  l54- m ; 
of  the  Messiah,  Mt  1218,  Ac  313-  -6  427- 30. 

irapdSeicros.  Class.  '  park,'  '  pleasure-garden.' 
From  the  story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gn  2.  3)  the 
word  came  to  be  used  figuratively  in  the  OT  for 
Divinely  given  peace  and  prosperity,  Ezk  2813.  In 
Jewish  apocryphal  writings  it  acquired  the  mean- 
ing of  an  upper  region  in  the  '  third  heaven ' ;  cf . 
2  Co  122-  4.  Hence  it  was  used  of  the  abode  of  the 
pious  after  death,  Lk  2343,  Rev  27. 

irctpafu  (*-a<r/x.6s).  Class,  'test,'  'try.'  LXX 
(  =  nei)  (a)  of  men  trying  God,  Ex  172,  Dt  616,  Is  712 ; 

(b)  of  God  testing  men,  Gn  221.  So  in  NT  (a)  Mt 
47,  Ac  1510  ;  {b)  1  Co  109.  Hence  freq.  of  '  tempta- 
tion '  by  the  Devil. 

irtpi.  The  LXX  use  of  wepi  [Trjs]  a/xaprlas  to 
express  nxon  or  wen  'a  sin-offering,'  Lv  618'25'  1419 
al. ,  Ps  40  (39 )7,  led'to  the  use  of  irepl  in  the  NT  with 
a  sacrificial  force,  '  to  expiate  or  atone  for  (sins) ' 
(He  106),  Ro  83,  He  53  1018- 26  al. 

irepiTtp.v£iv  (* -rofx-rj).  Class,  'cut  round';  'cur- 
tail'; 'intercept.'  LXX  freq.  'circumcise,'  NT 
{a)  '  circumcise '  (physically) ;  (b)  '  separate  from 
lust  and  spiritual  impurity,'  Col  2U,  Ro  229  (cf.  Ex 
6i2. 30>  lv  2641,  Ezk  447,  Ac  751)- 

irio-T€veiv,  irio-Tis.  The  broad  distinction  between 
the  classical  and  the  Biblical  use  is  that  in  the 
former  '  belief '  is  intellectual,  in  the  latter  it  is 
spiritual.  (See  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures  1888, 
Lect.  xi.,  and  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  83-87  ; 
Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  l17,  'The  meaning  of 
Faith'). 

irvevpa.  Class.  '  wind,'  '  air  ' ;  '  spirit,'  the  life 
principle  of  all  created  things;  also  'inspiration,' 
'  afflatus ' ;  later  '  the  all-pervading  Soul '  of  the 
Stoics.  In  the  OT  a  moral  force  is  added  to  the 
word,  a  power  derived  from  God,  Ps  51  (50)12-13, 
Job  32s,  Is  4816  611.  Hence  in  NT  (a)  the  '  spirit ' 
of  man,  the  highest  part  of  his  trichotomy  ;  (5)  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

iropvevw,  -veia,  -vfj.  Class,  "commit  fornica- 
tion.' LXX  metaph.  of  the  worshipping  of  idols 
by  Israel,  God's  bride,  Hos  l2  91,  Ps  73  (72)27,  Jer 
36  al.  Hence  freq.  in  Apoc,  and  at  least  with  the 
underlying  thought  in  Jn  841. 

irpo<J>ii"nis,  -t£ijo>  (*-reia).  Class,  'interpret  an 
oracle,'  'foretell.'  In  LXX  and  NT  the  words 
gain  a  higher  meaning  than  that  of  interpreting 
the  frenzied  utterances  of  a  fidvris.  A  '  prophet '  is 
one  inspired  with  a  Divine  intuition  to  declare 
God's  will  both  in  historical  events  and  in  things 
spiritual. 

o-op|.  Class,  'flesh'  (physical).  LXX  and  NT 
(«)  'physical  origin,'  'relationship,'  Gn  3727,  Jg  92, 
2  S  51  1913,  Jn  36,  Ro  l3  ll14,  Gal  423- 29  ;  (b)  '  man,' 
considered  as  weak  and  mortal,  Ps  56  (55)5  78  (77)39 
al.,  Jn  l14,  Mt  1617,  Jn  815,  1  P  l24.     Hence  in  NT 

(c)  the  lowest  part  of  human  nature  (opp.  irvev/xa) 
with  its  tendency  to  sin,  Mt  2641,  1  Jn  216  ;  and  (d) 
an  unspiritual,  unregenerate  state,  only  in  St. 
Paul,  Ro  84'13  al. 

<tk<5tos  (* a-Korla).  Class,  'darkness,'  ■  obscurity.' 
LXX  attaches  to  it  a  moral  significance,  Job  3026, 


Ps  112  (111)4,  Is  520  92.  So  in  NT,  Mt  623,  Lk  l79 
ll35,  Jn  16319  12ss  al. 

<ru£<i>,  o-wTi^p,  -TTjpia,  -TVjpiov.  Class.  '  save ' 
(from  injury,  death,  etc.).  LXX  to  deliver  from 
the  penalties  of  the  Messianic  judgment,  Jl  232 
(35),  Is  4517  498  al.  Hence  in  NT  ■  save  from  sin,' 
Mt  l21,  Lk  2U  lm  230  and  frequently. 

<pa>s,  <|>utC£<>>  (*-Tij/j.vs).  Class,  subst.  '  light ' ;  vb. 
'shine,'  'give  light.'  In  LXX  the  subst.  acquires 
a  moral  force  (opp.  <nc6ros),  Ps  27  (26)1  119  (118)105, 
Is  520  and  freq.  ;  and  the  vb.  is  used  transitively 
'to  teach,'  Ps  119  (118)130,  Sir  4517.  Hence  both  in 
NT  freq.  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and  freedom. 

X<xpis.  Class,  'kind  feeling';  'a  kindness  done'; 
'  gratitude '  and  '  thanks ' ;  ;  enjoyment.'  In  LXX 
(=10)  freq.  in  the  expression  'find  favour  before 
God.'  In  NT  this  kindness  of  God  becomes  a  two- 
fold theological  conception :  (a)  the  undeserved 
kindness  by  which  man  is  saved  from  sin,  {b)  the 
state  of  heart  kept  alive  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  one 
who  has  received  God's  grace. 

Xpio-Tcis.  Class,  'to  be  rubbed  on,'  'used  as 
ointment.'  LXX  'a  person  who  is  anointed' — 
king,  priest,  or  prophet  —  for  irpc.  Hence  the 
Messianic  conception  which  gave  rise  to  the  NT 
title  6  xpio"roi- 

Literature. — Swete,  Introd.  to  the  OT  in  Greek;  art. 
'  Septuagint '  (Nestle)  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Speaker's  Commentary, 
'Apocrypha,'  vol.  i.  pp.  xi.-xxiii. ;  art.  'Apocrypha'  (Ryle)  in 
Smith's  DB% ;  Toy,  New  Testament  Quotations ;  Hawkins, 
Horce  Synoptical ;  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek ;  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Greek-Enq.  Lexicon  of  the  NT ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
Sources  of  NT  Greek ;  Dittmar,  Vet.  1'est.  in  Novo ;  Huhn, 
AT  Citate  u.  Reminisc.  im  NT;  Commentaries  on  the  NT. 
A  very  full  Bibliography  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Nestle's 
art.  '  Bibeliibersetzungen  (Griechische) '  in  PRE  3. 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 
SEPULCHRE.  —  See    Tomb  ;     and    for    'Holy 
Sepulchre '  see  Golgotha. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.— Professor  Votaw's 
learned  and  exhaustive  article  in  the  Extra  Vol. 
of  Hastings'  DB  is  a  mine  of  information  and 
critical  study,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
full  treatment  of  questions  concerning  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  that  must  here  be  treated  more 
briefly. 

1.  Sources. — The  contents  of  Mt  5.  6.  7  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  constituting  one  discourse,  with 
the  title  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  on  account 
of  the  introductory  statement  in  51.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  contents  of  these  chapters  reappear, 
with  more  or  less  difference  of  form,  introduced 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  in  Lk  6.  Other  say- 
ings of  Jesus  contained  in  the  three  chapters  of 
Mt.  are  found  scattered  over  the  narrative  in  Lk., 
and  a  few  are  in  Mk.  ;  two  are  duplicated  in  Mt., 
and  one  is  duplicated  in  Lk.  The  following  is  the  ' 
Synoptic  distribution  of  the  Sermon  : 


Matthew. 

Mark. 

Luke. 

51 

617.  20a 

53. 4.  6 

620b.  21 

511. 12 

622.  23 

513 

950 

1434.  35 

515 

421 

(1)  816,  (2)  1133 

518 

1617 

525.  26 

1258.  59 

529.  30,  (2)  187-  8 

947. 48.  43.  45 

532,  (2)  199 

1011-  12 

1618 

539-48 

629-36 

69-13 

H2-4 

620-21 

1233-36 

624 

1613 

625-34 

1222-34 

71.5 

637-42 

77-12 

11913 

713. 14 

1322-24 

716-27 

644-49 

A  comparison  of  these  columns  will  bring  out 
certain  clear  results,  viz.  : 

(1)  Mk.  is  not  the  source  of  any  of  these  sayings. 
Only  four  verses  or  paragraphs  of  them  are  in  that 
Gospel  at  all.     Of  these  four,  three  are  also  in  Lk. 
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A  comparison  between  the  several  forms  of  the 
three  shows  (a)  that  Lk.  and  Mt.  are  nearer  to  one 
another  than  either  of  them  is  to  Mk.,  and  (b)  that 
in  the  two  cases  of  duplicates  in  Mt.,  Mk.  is  nearer 
to  Mt.  's  second  renderings  of  the  sayings  than  to  his 
earlier  renderings,  which  are  those  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  showing  that  if  Mt.  is  dependent 
on  Mk.  in  either  case,  it  is  in  the  later  passages 
where  the  sayings  are  given  in  another  connexion, 
not  in  the  Sermon.  We  may  account  for  the 
duplicates  in  this  way.  The  first  appearance  of 
them  is  due  to  the  non-Markan  source  ;  the  second 
is  perhaps  derived  from  Mk. 

(2)  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  main 
sources  of  the  common  elements  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  Mk.,  and  the  collection  of  Lvgia  which 
Papias  says  Matthew  compiled  and  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  or  Aramaic.  Further,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  Logia  must  have  been  translated  into  Greek, 
and  that  it  was  in  a  Gr.  form  that  our  Evangelists 
used  it.  More  recently  the  differences  between 
Mt.  and  Lk.  in  their  renderings  of  the  same  say- 
ings, as  well  as  various  other  phenomena  con- 
nected with  them,  have  led  scholars  to  the  con- 
clusion that  (a)  there  were  two  or  more  versions 
of  Matthew's  Logia,  or  (6)  that  there  were  other 
collections  of  sayings  of  Jesus  besides  that  made 
by  Matthew  (Wendt,  Julicher,  Wernle,  J.  Weiss, 
Feine,  Hawkins,  Votaw,  Bacon).  Probably  both 
of  these  suggestions  must  be  admitted.  Neverthe- 
less, even  after  admitting  this,  we  may  still  recog- 
nize the  probability  that  the  Sermon,  as  we  have 
it  in  oil'-  First  Gospel,  is  derived  from  Matthew's 
Logia  ;  for  (a)  that  Gospel — apart  from  its  open- 
ing and  closing  sections — consists  virtually  of  Mk., 
split  at  5  places,  or  as  some  reckon  at  7  places, 
with  blocks  of  Logia  wedged  in  at  these  openings, 
the  Sermon  being  the  first  such  insertion ;  and 
(j3)  since  our  chief  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
is  that  contained  in  Mt.,  since  Papias  ascribed  to 
the  Apostle  Matthew  the  only  collection  of  Logia 
he  is  reported  to  have  mentioned,  and  since  the 
Gospel  containing  it  bears  the  name  of  that  Apostle 
in  all  Patristic  references  to  its  origin,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  Logia  it  contains  are 
from  Matthew's  collection,  although  this  does  not 
forbid  us  to  conclude  that  the  collection  may  have 
been  used  by  the  Evangelist  in  a  revised  form. 
Nor,  of  course,  does  it  exclude  the  suggestions  of 
interpolations,  glosses,  etc.,  which  can  only  be 
considered  in  detail  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  study  of  the  text.  The  general  conclusion  is 
that  as  a  whole  our  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
derived  from  Matthew's  Logia  in  a  Greek  version. 
2.  Integrity. — The  question  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Sermon  must  be  considered  quite  apart  from 
that  of  its  genuineness.  We  may  be  convinced 
that  the  three  chaptsrs-M  Mt.  contain  only  true 
Logia  of  Jesus,  and  yet  see  reason  to  think  that 
these  Logia  were  not  all  spoken  on  one  and  the 
same  occasion,  in  fact,  that  they  do  not  actually 
constitute  a  sermon,  (a)  The  first  difficulty  arises 
from  the  wealth  and  multiplicity  of  the  utter- 
ances. We  have  here  a  concise  concentration  of 
many  most  pregnant  sayings  of  Jesus.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  popular  audience  could  take 
in  so  much  at  one  hearing.  But  Jesus  was  wel- 
comed everywhere  by  simple  peasants  and  the 
people  generally  much  more  than  by  trained 
thinkers  and  the  educated  classes.  Since  'the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly,'  His  style  must 
nave  been  adjusted  to  slow-moving  minds;  but 
no  popular  preacher  would  pack  so  much  into  one 
se™°,D  as  we  nave  in  Mt.'s  three  chapters. 

(6)  The  variety  of  topics  treated  in  the  three 
chapters  is  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  a  single 
discourse.  Thus  the  encouragements  to  prayer 
and  the  warnings  against  anxiety  are  alien  to  the 


main  topic  in  which  the  principles  of  the  new 
order  are  contrasted  with  the  old  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 

(c)  A  more  important  consideration  arises  from 
a  comparison  of  the  portions  of  these  chapters 
which  reappear  in  Lk.  with  the  circumstances  in 
connexion  with  which  they  are  there  introduced. 
A  priori  it  is  improbable  that  any  Evangelist 
would  break  up  a  discourse  of  Christ  and  scatter 
its  sentences  among  his  narratives,  fitting  them 
into  the  incidents  gratuitously.  But  a  study  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  sentences  are 
met  with  in  Lk.  inclines  us  to  think  that  they  are 
in  their  right  place.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Gospel's  most  full  and  consecutive  rendering  of 
sayings  found  in  St.  Matthew  5-7  is  in  St. 
Luke  6.  Provisionally  we  may  regard  this  chapter 
as  giving  St.  Luke's  version  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Let  us  turn  to  those  sayings  of 
the  Mt.  chapters  that  are  in  other  parts  of  Lk. 
First  we  have  Mt  513  reappearing  in  Lk  1484- 80. 
This  is  a  warning  against  degenerating  and  be- 
coming as  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.  In  Mt.  it 
has  no  evident  connexion  with  the  Beatitudes 
that  it  follows  ;  in  Lk.,  however,  it  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  warnings  of  the  danger  of  abandon- 
ing the  following  of  Christ  after  having  com- 
menced, and  serves  to  clinch  those  warnings  with 
a  final  illustration.  Moreover,  this  saying  is  also 
in  Mk.  (950),  where  it  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  association  with  another  reference  to 
salt  in  the  previous  verse.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  floating  logion,  which  natur- 
ally found  its  way  into  Mt.'s  collection.  In  Mt. 
the  saying  about  salt  losing  its  savour  is  followed 
by  that  of  the  lamp  under  the  bushel — a  logion 
which  appears  in  Mk.  (421)  and  twice  in  Lk.  (816 
ll33).  None  of  these  passages  evinces  much  con- 
nexion with  its  context.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  second  appearance  in  Lk.  is  nearer  to  Mt. 
than  the  first,  since  it  has  '  the  bushel '  as  the 
covering  article,  as  also  Mk.  has,  while  the  first 
of  Lk.'s  renderings  of  it  has  '  a  vessel.'  Here  again 
it  would  appear  we  have  another  floating  logion. 
The  solemn  assurance  that  the  Law  cannot  fail  is 
not  more  intelligible  in  Lk.  (1617- 18)  than  in  Mt 
518 ;  this,  therefore,  is  rather  exceptional. — The 
next  of  the  Third  Evangelist's  departures  from 
the  order  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Mt.  is 
Lk  1258-  M  which  corresponds  to  Mt  525- 2B  This  is 
the  advice  to  agree  quickly  with  an  adversary  lest 
it  be  too  late,  and  a  serious  judicial  sentence  have 
to  be  submitted  to.  In  Mt.  this  follows  advice 
to  be  reconciled  with  a  brother  on  grounds  of  the 
higher  principles  of  Christ's  teaching,  which  forbid 
the  quarrelsome  temper.  In  Lk.  it  follows  the 
warnings  of  the  approach  of  a  day  of  reckoning. 
In  neither  place  is  it  inappropriate.  Perhaps  it 
was  spoken  on  two  occasions.  We  must  always 
allow  for  that  possibility. — The  next  three  cases 
are  more  convincing.  Mt.  has  the  Lord's  Prayer 
following  warnings  against  hypocrisy  in  prayer, 
which  are  associated  with  other  cases  of  hypocrisy 
(Mt  61-18).  The  subject  of  this  whole  paragraph  is 
unostentatious  sincerity,  as  opposed  to  pretentious 
hypocrisy.  In  Lk.  (ll1-4)  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  intro- 
duced after  Christ's  disciples  have  asked  Him  to 
teach  them  to  pray,  as  John  had  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray.  Thus  it  comes  appropriately  as 
a  model  prayer,  while  in  Mt.  no  form  of  prayer 
is  immediately  required  when  the  subject  is 
privacy  in  prayer  as  against  public  display.  Next, 
the  warning  against  worldly  anxiety  (Mt  619'34) 
has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  Lk  1222"84  it  follows 
the  warning  against  covetousness  and  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Fool,  which  were  occasioned  by  one 
of  the  multitude  appealing  to  Jesus  to  decide  a 
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question  of  inheritance  between  himself  and  his 
brother.  —  Lastly,  the  saying  about  the  narrow 
gate  (Mt  713- 14)  appears  in  Lk.  in  reply  to  the 
question  whether  they  are  few  that  be  saved  (Lk 
1322"24). 

For  such  reasons  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  three  chapters  in  Mt.  contain  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  were  not  parts  of  the  original  Sermon. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  justify  the  assertion 
that  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  '  is  a  com- 
position rather  than  an  actual  address '  (Moffatt, 
EBi,  vol.  iv.  col.  4377).  While  Bacon  rules  out 
the  matter  which  is  not  in  Lk  6,  and  is  scattered 
over  other  parts  of  Lk.,  he  allows  that  the  Sermon, 
apart  from  such  interpolations  of  alien  sayings 
of  Jesus,  is  a  connected  discourse  (The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount :  Its  Literary  Structure,  etc.).  Votaw, 
while  admitting  some  interpolations,  vindicates 
the  greater  part  of  Mt.'s  rendering  of  it  (loc.  cit. 
pp.  7-9).  The  fact  that  we  have  a  block  of  Logia 
here  inserted  in  the  narrative  of  Mt.  is  no  proof 
that  much,  if  not  all  of  it,  may  not  belong  to  a 
single  discourse.  Moreover,  the  descriptive  intro- 
duction (4P-bx)  indicates  an  important  discourse 
given  on  a  specific  occasion.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  parallel  in  Lk  617"20.  Then  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  unity  in  those  parts  of  the  Sermon  in  Mt. 
that  remain  after  the  apparently  alien  matter  has 
been  removed,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  Lk.'s  shorter  version.  Nor  need  we  cut  down 
.  the  Sermon  to  the  limits  of  what  is  contained  in 
Lk.,  for  there  was  an  evident  reason  for  the  Third 
Evangelist's  omission  of  the  references  to  the 
Pharisees  and  to  Jewish  customs  which  Mt.  has 
preserved,  since  the  former  was  writing  for  Gen- 
tiles who  would  not  be  interested  in  these  matters  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  evidently 
integral  to  the  discourse  as  this  is  given  in  Mt. , 
because  they  help  to  bring  out  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  order  that  Christ  was  introducing 
by  contrast  with  the  old  order  that  He  was  super- 
seding. 

3.  Original  form.— A  comparison  of  Mt  5-7  with 
the  parallel  passages  in  Lk.  (especially  with  the 
discourse  in  Lk  6)  raises  the  question  as  to  which 
of  these  two  versions  of  our  Lord's  utterances  is 
the  more  original.  For,  while  it  has  been  main- 
tained (by  Auger,  Greswell,  Osiander,  Patricius, 
Plumptre,  Sadler,  etc.)  that  we  have  here  reports 
of  sermons  given  on  two  occasions,  this  view  is  not 
widely  accepted  by  scholars  at  the  present  day.* 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Jesus  may  have  repeated 
the  same  discourse  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  to  be  observed : 
(a)  Each  Evangelist  has  only  one  report,  neither 
betraying  any  knowledge  that  the  Sermon  was 
preached  twice,  (b)  Both  Evangelists  describe  the 
same  circumstances  in  introducing  the  Sermon — 
i.e.  the  gathering  of  the  multitude,  the  collecting 
of  disciples,  and  the  connexion  of  the  scene  with  a 
mountain  (for  though  in  Mt.  the  Sermon  is  on  the 
mountain  and  in  Lk.  on  a  level  place  after  Jesus 
had  come  down,  this  is  only  one  of  the  small  dis- 
crepancies invariably  met  with  in  separate  accounts 
of  the  same  event,  and,  in  fact,  it  does  not  involve 
a  direct  contradiction  even  in  the  details  referred 
to),  (c)  The  character  of  the  Sermon  and  its 
position  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  give  it  a 
unique  value  as  the  presentation  of  fundamental 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  Christ's  disciples  in 
their  conduct  among  men.  But  if  we  grant  that 
we  have  here  two  reports  of  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course, the  striking  differences  between  them  lead 
us  to  ask,  In  what  form  was  this  discourse  actually 
given  ?    In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  that  either 

*  See  Paul  Feine,  '  Ueber  das  gegenseit.  Verhaltniss  d.  Texte 
aer  Bergpredigt  bei  Mat.  und  Luk.'  (Jahrb.  f.prot.  Theol.  xi.  1)  • 
also  Hummer,  '  St.  Luke'  (ICC),  pp.  176-179. 
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of  the  two  Evangelists  simply  used  and  altered 
materials  that  he  had  derived  from  the  other,  for 
on  wider  grounds  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that 
neither  drew  upon  the  other  in  any  case  ;  the  pro- 
bability is  that  while  both  knew  Mk.,  neither  the 
First  nor  the  Third  Evangelist  knew  the  other  (see 
Wernle,  Die  Synopt.  Frage,  p.  20).  Nor  can  so 
violent  a  dealing  with  his  materials  be  charged 
against  either  Evangelist.  For  a  similar  reason, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  both  dependent 
on  the  same  version  of  Matthew's  Logia  ;  because, 
if  so,  one  or  both  of  them  must  have  treated 
its  venerated  contents  —  consisting  of  reports  of 
the  sayings  of  Jesus — in  the  same  unscrupulous 
way.  They  must  have  been  working  on  two  differ- 
ent collections  of  Logia,  though  perhaps  both 
originally  based  on  Matthew's  Hebrew  collection  ; 
and  the  divergence  must  have  taken  place  earlier — • 
among  irresponsible  transcribers — by  more  gradual 
stages.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  the  task  of  de- 
termining between  the  two  reports  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  Probably  neither  can  be  preferred  in  all 
respects  to  the  other.  In  some  cases  Mt.  appears 
to  be  the  more  correct,  but  in  other  cases '  the 
probability  is  with  Luke. 

In  this  connexion  the  most  important  question 
is  that  of  the  original  form  of  the  Beatitudes,  in 
regard  to  wjiich  the  following  points  claim  our 
attention  :  (1)  In  Mt.  there  are  7  (or  perhaps  8) 
Beatitudes  ;  in  Lk.  there  are  4  Beatitudes,  followed 
by  4  Woes  which  do  not  appear  in  Mt.  (2)  The 
Beatitudes  in  Mt.  are  (all  but  the  last)  in  the  3rd 
person  :  those  in  Lk.  are  in  the  2nd  person.  (3) 
The  Mt.  Beatitudes  describe  character  and  its 
corresponding  rewards  ;  those  in  Lk.  describe  only 
social  conditions  and  the  future  reversal  of  them. 
Now,  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  Mt. ,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  greater  spiritual  value  of  its  version 
of  the  Beatitudes  points  to  their  originality,  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  given  to  copyists  and 
catechists  to  greatly  enrich  their  Master's  teach- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  the  following  points 
should  be  noted  :  (a)  It  is  not  denied  that  the  four 
Beatitudes  not  found  in  Lk.  are  genuine  and  char- 
acteristic sayings  of  Jesus.  Assuredly  the  blessing 
on  the  pure  in  heart,  which  is  among  them,  fell 
from  His  lips.  But  we  may  admit  the  genuineness 
of  the  sayings  and  yet  deny  them  a  place  in  the 
original  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  for  it  has  been 
shown  above  that  Mt.'s  three  chapters  contain 
insertions  of  sayings  of  Jesus  spoken  on  various 
occasions.  (b)  The  First  Evangelist  —  or  St. 
Matthew  himself,  the  author  of  the  Logia — else- 
where makes  collections  of  sevens.  Thus  he  gives 
7  clauses  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (69"13),  7  parables 
(ch.  13),  7  woes  (ch.  23).  The  genealogy  consists 
of  a  triad  of  fourteens  (l1"16).  [See  Hawkins,  Hor. 
Synopt.  pp.  133,  134].  We  know  that  Jesus  uttered 
beatitudes  on  other  occasions  (e.g.  II6  1316  1617  2446). 
(c)  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  if  our  Lord  gave  the 
sayings  originally  with  their  ethical  and  spiritual 
characterization,  this  could  have  dropped  out  ac- 
cidentally, or  have  been  deliberately  eliminated  so 
as  to  confine  them  to  social  relations.  To  attribute 
the  alteration  to  St.  Luke's  '  Ebionism '  is  to 
accuse  the  Third  Evangelist  of  an  offence  in  flat 
contradiction  to  his  honest,  declared  purpose  (kA/j.oI 
■rapriKoXovffriK&Ti  Avuidev  iraaiv  aicpi|3ws,  Lk  l3).  (d)  If, 
however,  Jesus  gave  the  Beatitudes  as  in  Lk.,  His 
disciples  may  have  discerned  in  them  a  deeper 
meaning,  knowing  that  He  was  accustomed  to 
speak  in  parables ;  or  He  Himself  may  have  ex- 
plained them,  for  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
Gospels  we  have  excerpts  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  pregnant  sayings,  parables,  and  aphorisms 
that  stuck  in  the  memory,  while  the  fuller  ex- 
position which  must  often  have  followed  is  rarely 
given,  perhaps  never  completely,     (e)  It  is  more 
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likely  that  Jesus,  when  addressing  His  own  dis- 
ciples, would  have  used  the  2nd  person  than  that  a 
later  hand  would  have  turned  the  3rd  person  style  of 
speech  into  the  2nd.  The  direct  address  is  the  more 
original  in  form  ;  it  would  be  natural  for  catechists 
to  generalize  this,  rather  than  the  reverse.  We 
cannot  say  that  it  was  according  to  St.  Luke's  style 
for  the  2nd  person  to  be  substituted  for  the  3rd,  for 
the  reverse  is  the  case  ;  almost  every  other  ascrip- 
tion of  blessedness  in  Lk.  is  in  the  3rd  person  (i.e. 
145  7->s  1023  n27. 28  1237.  38.  43 1415  2329),*  while  in  Mt.  we 
have  benedictions  in  the  2nd  person  (i.e.  1316  1617, 
although  ll6  2446  are  in  the  3rd  person).  Mt.  even 
concludes  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Beatitudes 
with  one  thrown  into  the  2nd  person  style  (511). 
(/)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Woes  upon  the 
rich  seem  out  of  place  in  an  address  to  Christ's 
disciples.  These,  like  the  Beatitudes  in  Lk.,  are 
in  the  2nd  person  ;  they  must  be  taken  as  apos- 
trophizing the  absent.  Still,  it  was  our  Lord's 
method  on  other  occasions  to  speak  antithetically 
(e.g.  Mt  619-20  713-  "• 24"27  811- 12).  On  the  whole, 
these  considerations  point  to  Lk.  's  as  the  original 
version  of  the  Beatitudes. 

In  the  teaching  on  divorce,  Lk.'s  absolute  state- 
ment (1618)  must  be  preferred  to  Mt.'s  more  quali- 
fied form  of  the  saying  (532),  containing  the  clause 
irapeKrbs  \6yov  iropvelas,  although  that  recurs  in  Mt 
199  (so  Holtzmann,  Hand-Corn. ;  but  Swete,  St. 
Mark,  accepts  the  clause  as  original),  because 
(a)  it  is  not  found  in  the  more  primitive  version 
of  the  saying  in  Mk  10n- 12,  and  (b)  the  softening  of 
an  apparently  harsh  saying  by  a  gloss  was  in 
accordance  with  the  tendency  of  scribes. 

The  case  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  more  difficult. 
We  saw  above  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced in  Lk.  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  setting  of  it  was  in  the  incident  there 
recorded  rather  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Jesus  may  well  have  given  the  Prayer  more  than 
once  (so  Bernard  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  43a), 
but  in  Lk.  it  certainly  appears  as  something  new 
for  the  benefit  of  the  disciples  in  answer  to  their 
request,  and  this  is  later  than  the  version  in  the 
Sermon. 

The  two  versions  are  as  follows  : 


Mt  69-13  RV. 

Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven, 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
(in-toCertov)  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
debtors. 

And  bring  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one. 


Lk  112-4  rv. 
Father, 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 


Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily 
{iriouiriov)  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  sins :  for 
we  ourselves  also  forgive  every 
one  that  is  indebted  to  us. 

And  bring  us  not  into  temp- 
tation. 


AY  of  Lk.  had  all  the  clauses  in  Mt.,  but  there 
is  ample  justification  for  the  omissions  seen  in  RV 
(see  art.  Lord's  Prayer,  p.  57b).  They  could  easily 
have  come  in  through  assimilation  to  Mt.  The 
enrichment  of  the  Invocation  would  be  a  natural 
growth.  Elsewhere  Mt.  shows  &  penchant  for  the 
use  of  the  word  '  heaven.'  Thus  he,  and  he  alone, 
has  the  expression  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  else- 
where invariably  '  the  kingdom  of  God.'  In  Ro  815 
we  have  '  Abba,  Father,'  as  the  Christian  invoca- 
tion ;  cf.  Mk  1436  (see  Wellhausen,  Einlcit.  in  die 
clrei  erstcn  Erangelien,  p.  38).  The  clause  '  Thy  will 
be  done,'  etc.  (which  is  better  attested  than  the 
other  omitted  words,  since  it  is  in  J*),  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  expansion  of  the  clause  which  pre- 
cedes it—'  Thy  kingdom  come '—founded  on  words 
ot  Jesus  spoken  on  another  occasion  (Mt  2639,  Mk 

*  Lk  1414  is  in  the  2nd  person ;  but  this  takes  the  form  of  a 
promise,  not  that  of  benediction  ;  similarly  Lk  122. 


1430,  Lk  2242).  The  final  clause  in  Mt.  may  be 
taken  as  the  antithesis  and  completion  of  the 
clause  '  and  bring  us  not  into  temptation. '  These 
points  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  originality  of 
Lk.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Mt.  fuller  form 
of  the  Prayer  that  was  adopted  in  the  Church,  as 
far  as  we  have  evidence,  from  the  earliest  time,  for 
this  is  the  form  in  the  Didache  (viii. ).  Both  forms 
must  be  traced  to  a  common  Greek  tr.  of  the  Aram, 
original,  since  they  both  contain  the  rare  and 
difficult  word  eiriotiaiov.  Dr.  Chase  considers  that 
they  both  exhibit  the  Prayer  as  changed  for 
liturgical  purposes.  *  Dr.  Plummer  considers  that 
Mt.'s  form  of  the  Prayer  is  the  nearer  to  the 
original  (Hastings'  DB  iii.  141  f. ).  Thus  he  points 
out  that  the  56s  ri/uv  a^epov  of  Mt  611  is  more 
likely  to  be  genuine  than  the  Sidov  rjfuv  rd  ica.6' 
ijfiipav  of  Lk  ll3,  because  (a)  ko.6'  rudpav  occurs  in 
NT  in  St.  Luke's  writings  only  (Lk  1947,  Ac  17"), 
and  (b)  the  present  form  of  the  verb  (BISov),  which 
this  involves,  is  an  exception  to  the  forms  in  the 
other  clauses,  which  have  aorists,  as  Mt.  has  here 
(56s).  _ 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
whole  clauses  by  Lk.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Plummer 
holds  that  Christ  gave  the  Prayer  originally  on 
two  different  occasions  in  two  different  forms. 
But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Lk.'s  occasion 
requires  us  to  view  it  as  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Prayer,  and  yet  this  is  later  than  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Besides,  we  must  compare  the 
briefer  form  of  the  Prayer  with  the  briefer  form  of 
the  Beatitudes.  In  both  cases  it  is  likely  that  the 
explanation  is  the  same.  Either  Lk.  abbreviates 
in  both  cases,  or  Mt.  expands  in  both  cases.  With 
the  Beatitudes  we  saw  that  the  latter  is  the  pro- 
bability. Moreover,  viewing  Mt.  as  a  whole,  we 
see  in  it  a  fulness  of  expression  not  found  in  the 
other  Gospels,  due  possibly  to  a  catechetical  use 
of  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Thus  we  have  the  sign 
of  Jonah  explained  in  Mt  1240  with  a  reference  to 
the  whale,  while  it  is  left  indefinite  in  Lk  1 130 ;  in 
Mt  1616  '  the  Son  of  the  living  God '  added  to  St. 
Peter's  confession  in  Mk  829  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,' 
where  Lk  9'-°  has  'the  Christ  of  God' ;  in  Mt  1628 
'the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom,'  while 
Mk  91  and  Lk  927  have  only  '  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
etc. ;  at  Mt  2628  '  unto  remission  of  sins '  with  refer- 
ence to  the  blood  of  the  covenant  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  clause  not  found  in  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220, 
1  Co  ll25.  Still  Lk.  has  characteristic  additions, 
such  as  in  the  verse,  '  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance '  (532),  where 
the  last  two  words  appear  to  be  a  didactic  gloss, 
since  they  are  not  found  in  Mt  913,  Mk  217,  and  are 
not  required  by  the  context,  but  are  congenial  to 
Lk.,  the  penitents'  Gospel.  Lk.  has  also  char- 
acteristic alterations ;  for  instance,  for  "  good 
things'  in  Mt  7n,  Lk  ll13  has  'the  Holy  Spirit,' 
in  accordance  with  that  Gospel's  peculiarly  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Spirit  of  God — leaving  the 
probability  of  originality  with  Mt.  in  this  case. 
Therefore  we  cannot  make  an  invariable  rule  of 
giving  Lk.  the  preference.  While,  however,  we 
cannot  be  positive  in  deciding  the  question,  the 
reasons  stated  above  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  point 
to  Lk.'s  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  more 
original.  While  admitting  this,  we  may  hold  it 
probable  that  Mt.'s  additional  clauses  are  echoes 
of  teachings  of  Jesus  given  on  other  occasions,  or 
of  His  own  explanations  of  the  Prayer,  analogously 
to  the  case  of  Mt.'s  Beatitudes  compared  with  Lk.'s. 
See,  further,  art.  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the 
question  of  priority  and  superiority  of  authority  is 
of  less  importance,  since  the  divergences  between 

*  TS,  vol.  i.  No.  3 ;  this  is  cited  by  Dr.  Plummer  in  ICC  on 
'St.  Luke.' 
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Mt.  and  Lk.  are  less  significant  (see  Wellhausen, 
Einleitung,  pp.  67-73). 

i.  Scene  and  circumstances. — A  Latin  tradition, 
that  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than  the  13th 
cent,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
gives  Karn  Hattin,  a  two-peaked  hill  a  little 
south  -  west  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  as  the 
locality  of  the  delivery  of  the  Sermon.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour  is  that  this  mountain 
would  be  a  very  suitable  spot ;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  confirming  so  late  a  tradition.  There  is 
a  discrepancy  between  Mt.  and  Lk.,  the  one  stat- 
ing that  Jesus  gave  the  Sermon  when  He  was  on 
the  mountain,  the  other  that  it  was  on  a  level 
place  after  He  had  come  down  from  the  mountain. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  harmonists  that  the 
level  place  might  be  somewhere  among  the  hollows 
and  shoulders  of  the  mountain,  so  that,  while  Jesus 
had  to  descend  to  it,  it  was  still  in  some  degree  on 
the  mountain.  But  while  this  may  be  allowed  as 
a  possibility,  the  discrepancy  is  only  one  of  many 
that  are  scattered  over  the  Gospels,  most  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  too  trivial  to  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  historicity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  delivered  justify  the  exceptional 
importance  that  has  always  been  attached  to  it. 
It  was  given  early  in  our  Lord's  ministry,  though 
not  at  the  commencement.  It  belongs  to  the  first 
year,  before  the  disfavour  of  the  authorities  had 
arisen,  or  at  all  events  before  it  had  become 
serious  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  late  for  the  popularity 
of  the  new  Teacher  to  have  reached  a  climax. 
The  primitive  stage  of  the  Galileean  mission  con- 
sisted of  a  round  of  preaching  in  the  synagogues  ; 
the  second  stage,  still  in  the  first  year,  is  char- 
acterized more  by  open-air  preaching,  necessitated 
by  the  vast  growth  of  the  crowds  who  pressed  to 
hear  the  popular  Teacher,  and  by  their  insistence 
on  hearing  Him  in  season  and  out  of  season 
without  waiting  for  the  set  times  of  the  synagogue 
services.  Internally  the  teaching  of  Jesus  has 
undergone  development.  At  the  primitive  stage 
it  followed  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  could  be  summarized  under  the 
formula,  '  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,'  that  is  to  say,  it  was  an  announcement  of 
the  coming  Kingdom.  But  at  the  more  advanced 
stages,  to  which  the  great  Sermon  belongs,  Jesus 
had  passed  on  from  'preaching '  (Kripvyfj.a)  to  teach- 
ing (8i5a<r/ca\ia),  and  was  now  expounding  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom,  its  character,  principles, 
processes.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  comes  into 
this  category.  It  is  teaching,  rather  than  preach- 
ing. Further,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  originally 
designed  for  disciples,  for  those  who  seriously 
desired  to  learn.  This  is  made  evident  by  the 
introductions  of  both  Evangelists.  In  Mt.  we 
read,  '  And  seeing  the  multitudes  (rods  Sx^ovs),  he 
went  up  into  the  mountain  :  and  when  he  had  sat 
down,  his  disciples  (o!  fw.d-r)Tai  avrov)  came  unto  him  : 
and  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them  (airois),' 
i.e.  the  disciples  (Mt  51- 2).  Here  the  distinction 
between  the  crowd  and  the  learners  is  very  marked. 
It  was  to  avoid  the  crowd  that  Jesus  retreated  to 
the  mountain  —  a  common  habit,  referred  to  on 
several  occasions.  Then  the  eager  inquirers  fol- 
lowed ;  and  finding  Him  there,  led  Him  to  speak  to 
them,  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  they  came  at  His 
own  invitation.  The  situation  is  not  so  clear  in 
Lk.,  where  the  coming  of  the  crowd  to  Christ 
follows  His  visit  to  the  mountain,  which  He  had 
ascended  for  prayer  (Lk  61-),  and  where  He  had 
chosen  the  Twelve  Apostles  (v.13) ;  and  whence  He 
had  come  down  with  them,  after  which  He  '  stood 
on  a  level  place'  (v.17).  Still  Lk.  preserves  the 
distinction  between  the  disciples  and  the  crowd  by 
saying,  'And  a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples, 


and  a  great  number  of  the  people  from  all  Judaea,' 
etc.  (v.17).  Having  described  the  cures,  which  in 
Mt.  preceded  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  he  says, 
'  And  he  lifted  \vp  his  eyes  on  his  disciples,  and 
said,'  etc. — here  commencing  his  version  of  the 
great  Sermon.  Thus  in  Lk.  this  is  delivered  to  the 
first  of  the  two  groups,  the  disciples  in  distinction 
from  the  crowd,  as  in  Mt.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the 
2nd  person  in  the  Lukan  version  of  the  Beatitudes 
evidently  indicates  disciples — a  fact  which  the  apos- 
trophe of  the  absent  rich  does  not  nullify  ;  because 
in  each  case  a  specific  class,  not  the  mixed  multitude, 
is  contemplated.  As  we  proceed  with  the  Sermon, 
this  fact  repeatedly  emerges.  It  is  only  to  His  own 
disciples  that  Jesus  could  say,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth '  .  .  '  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world  ' 
(Mt  513- 14).  It  is  no  objection  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  discourse  Jesus  says,  '  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  etc.  (7S1),  and  concludes 
with  the  parable  of  the  Two  Foundations,  because 
these  warnings  might  well  be  needed  by  many 
disciples.  There  was  a  traitor  even  among  the 
Twelve.  We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that 
these  disciples  consisted  only  of  the  Apostles.  St. 
Luke  had  expressly  said  that  '  there  was  a  great 
multitude  of  his  disciples '  (Lk  617)  present  on  this 
occasion. 

In  Lk.  (613)  the  Sermon  follows  the  choosing  and 
appointment  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  this  fact  has  led 
some  to  regard  it  as  'the  charge  to  the  Twelve.' 
But  in  Mt.  there  is  no  description  of  the  choice  of 
the  Apostles,  and  they  are  not  especially  associated 
with  the  Sermon.  In  both  Gospels  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sermon  introduces  a  much  larger  audi- 
ence. All  the  genuine  '  hearers  of  the  word,'  all 
who  expressly  sought  out  Jesus  and  set  themselves 
to  learn  of  Him,  are  included  in  the  comprehensive 
group  of  ■  disciples.'  Still  the  audience  was  virtu- 
ally confined  to  this  group.  The  Sermon  was  for 
disciples,  not  for  the  world  at  large.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while  the 
introduction  to  the  Sermon  in  both  Gospels  has 
this  indication,  the  comments  which  follow  it  in 
each  case  seem  to  point  to  the  general  public. 
Thus  in  Mt  728  it  is  said,  '  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Jesus  ended  these  words,  the  multitudes 
were  astonished  at  his  teaching,'  etc.,  and  in  Lk 
71  '  After  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the  ears 
of  the  people.'  The  language,  however,  is  indefinite 
in  both  cases  and  perhaps  not  specially  considered, 
for  no  emphasis  is  here  laid  on  the  nature  of  the 
hearers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  introductory  descrip- 
tions. 

5.  Purpose  and  character. — The  purpose  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  can  be  understood  only 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  audience  to  which  it 
was  addressed.  Since  this  audience  consisted  of 
disciples  and  not  the  public,  we  must  read  the 
discourse  as  an  ethical  directory  for  Christians. 
Therefore  the  question  as  to  whether  its  precepts 
can  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  State  is  irrele- 
vant. A  group  of  Galilaean  peasants  in  a  province 
of  the  Roman  Empire  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  business  of  legislation  ;  and  even  in  con- 
templation of  the  future  spread  of  Christianity  it 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Christ  that 
principles  which  He  desired  to  see  working  outward 
from  the  heart  should  be  imposed  upon  a  com- 
munity by  force  with  the  external  authority  of  the 
magistrate.  But  while  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  model  for  civil  and 
criminal  law,  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  an 
error  to  abandon  its  ideal  in  favour  of  a  lower 
code  of  ethics  even  in  the  police  courts.  The 
disciple  of  Christ  will  always  desire  to  see  His  will 
carried  out ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  force  his  Master's  precepts  on  a  society 
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that  is  reluctant  to  obey  them  because  it  has  not 
submitted  to  the  authority  from  which  they  eman- 
ated. If  Ave  can  look  forward  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  State  is  effectually  Christianized,  then 
we  shall  have  a  society  in  which  the  magistrate  is 
not  needed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  removal  of  the 
conditions  which  now  prevent  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  being  applied  in  the  police  court  will 
abolish  the  police  court  itself  as  an  anachronism. 
Therefore  we  must  view  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  primarily  aiming  at  the  direction  of  the  conduct 
of  Christians  in  their  personal  behaviour  as  indi- 
viduals and  members  of  a  brotherhood.  It  has 
relations  to  the  outside  world  in  so  far  as  Christian 
men  and  women  have  such  relations.  For  instance, 
commands  about  love  to  enemies  and  kindness  to 
persecutors  are  especially  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  Christians  towards  people  who  are  not 
of  their  own  fellowship.  Still,  it  is  the  conduct  of 
Christians  only  that  is  considered.  These  con- 
siderations should  safeguard  the  interpreter  against 
two  other  misapprehensions:  (1)  It  is  an  error  to 
regard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Christianity,  and  to  condemn  later 
developments  as  not  of  the  essence  of  Christianity 
(Hatch,  Harnack).  We  have  no  evidence  that 
Jesus  Christ  intended  to  put  His  whole  message 
into  this  one  discourse.  He  is  here  discussing  the 
ethics  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  Elsewhere  He 
treats  of  other  features  of  the  Kingdom.  (2)  Since 
this  discourse  lays  down  principles  of  conduct  for 
discipleship,  the  discipleship  must  have  been  pre- 
viously established  in  other  ways  (e.g.  denying 
self,  taking  up  the  cross,  following  Christ,  turning 
and  becoming  as  little  children,  etc.,  as  elsewhere 
indicated  by  Jesus  Christ). 

In  the  main,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  indicates 
the  character  of  life  and  conduct  that  Jesus  Christ 
commends  to  His  disciples  as  the  rule  of  life. 
Commencing  with  the  Beatitudes,  He  points  out 
the  way  to  true  happiness.  This  is  more  apparent 
in  Mt.  than  in  Lk.  ;  but  if  the  Beatitudes  in  the 
former  Gospel  may  be  taken  as  at  least  a  true 
exposition  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  simpler 
felicitations  in  the  latter  Gospel,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Jesus  here  teaches  that  blessedness  is  associ- 
ated with  character.  The  conduct  commended 
throughout  the  Sermon  is  set  forth  by  Christ  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  5"). 
It  completes  what  was  imperfect  in  the  earlier  re- 
ligion by  realizing  its  essential  principles  and 
developing  them  to  perfection.  The  consequence 
is  that  external  precepts  of  the  more  primitive 
condition  are  abrogated  —  not  universally,  but 
wherever  they  conflict  with  a  later  ethical  develop- 
ment. This  applies  to  the  Sacred  Torah  as  well  as 
to  traditions  of  the  scribes,  as  in  the  examples  of 
hatred,  divorce,  swearing,  and  revenge,  formerly 
permitted  under  certain  conditions,  though  regu- 
lated and  restrained  by  the  Law,  but  now  abso- 
lutely forbidden  by  Christ.  In  the  next  place, 
conduct  condoned  or  even  honoured  hitherto  is 
condemned  as  unworthy  of  the  higher  standard  set 
up  by  Christ.  In  particular,  ostentation  in  alms- 
giving, in  public  praying,  and  in  fasting  is  repro- 
bated and  the  habit  of  judging  others  is  reproved. 
Ihe  Sermon  closes  with  warnings  against  being 
deceived  by  false  prophets,  and  insists  forcibly 
that  mere  discipleship  in  hearing  the  teaching  is 
vain  ;  the  end  of  all  is  energetic  conduct  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  instruction.  The  principal  interpola- 
r\T?r£?5n"71Sin°f  (1i  two  Passages  encouraging  prayer 
in  '  /•  and  (2)  one  lonS  passage  discouraging 
worldly  anxiety  (6""*).  They  rest  their  exhorta- 
tions equally  on  the  Fatherly  goodness  of  God. 
iney  are  among  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  of 
our  Lord  s  teachings,  plainly  vindicating  their  right 
to  places  in  the  Login  by  their  character  as  of  the 


inner  essence  of  His  message,  even  if  their  incon- 
sistency with  the  flow  of  the  argument  in  the 
Sermon,  supported  by  the  fact  that  they  are  placed 
in  other  parts  of  His  narrative  by  Lk. ,  leads  us  to 
regard  them  as  out  of  place  when  inserted  in  this 
particular  discourse. 

See  also  such  articles  as  Authority  of  Christ, 
Law,  Teaching  of  Christ,  etc.  etc. 

Literature. — This  is  given  exhaustively  at  the  end  of  Votaw's 
art.  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  in  the  Ext.  Vol.  of  Hastings'  DB. 
The  following  selection  may  be  found  useful :  Tholuck,  Bergrede 
Christi  [Eng.  tr.  from  4th  ed.,  Edin.  1860] ;  Achelis,  Die  Berg- 
predigt,  1875  ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1902  ;  J.  B. 
Bousset,  Le  Sermon  sur  la  Montague,  1900 ;  C.  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1896;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Great 
Charter  of  Christ,  1895  ;  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  The  Manifesto  of  the 
King,  1881 ;  the  Comm.  of  B.  Weiss,  H.  Holtzmann,  Morison, 
Bruce,  Plummer,  etc.  W.  p\  ADENEY. 

SERPENT. — The  prevalence  of  serpents  in  an- 
cient Palestine  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  no 
fewer  than  11  Heb.  words  are  rendered  'serpent' 
in  OT.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible)  states  that 
33  different  species  of  serpent  are  still  found  in 
Syria.  Of  18  varieties  which  he  himself  secured, 
13  were  innocuous  and  4  deadly,  including  cobras 
and  vipers.  Naturally  there  are  numerous  refer- 
ences, in  the  OT,  in  the  NT,  and  in  Rabbinical 
literature,  to  serpents  as  well-known  but  generally 
disagreeable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  So  un- 
pleasantly common  were  they,  that  it  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  perpetual  miracles  of  Jerusalem  that 
no  one  was  ever  bitten  by  a  serpent  there.  The 
references  in  the  Gospels  may  conveniently  be 
grouped  under  three  heads. 

1.  In  Mt  1016  our  Lord  charges  His  disciples,  '  Be 
ye  wise  as  serpents'  (<pp6vi/j.oi  us  oi  &<pets).  There 
may  be  here  a  reference  to  Gn  31  '  the  serpent  was 
more  subtil  (onu)  than  any  beast  of  the  field.'  The 
Heb.  word  means  'shrewd,'  and  is  used  also  in  a 
good  sense  (cf.  Pr  1216- 23),  although  the  parallel 
root  in  Arabic  suggests  only  a  bad  sense.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the 
well-known  habits  of  the  serpent,  its  ability  to 
conceal  itself  in  unexpected  places,  and  to  escape 
swiftly  and  silently  in  time  of  danger  (cf.  rnj  &ra 
'  the  swift  serpent r  RV,  Job  2613,  Is  271). 

2.  But  the  phrase  which  follows  in  Mt  1016  '  and 
harmless  (axtpaioi)  as  doves,'  suggests  that  there 
was  also  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  the  equally  well- 
known  reputation  of  the  serpent  as  a  dangerous 
reptile  ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  other  passages  in 
the  Gospels.  Almost  parallel  are  Mk  1618  'they 
shall  take  up  serpents,'  and  Lk  1019  '  I  give  you 
power  over  serpents ' ;  while  the  noxious  and  re- 
pulsive nature  of  the  serpent  is  referred  to  in  Mt 
710,  Lk  llu  'if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a 
serpent  ? ' 

In  all  the  above  passages,  iipis,  the  generic  name  for  a  serpent, 
is  used.  But  in  Mt  3'  1234  2333,  Lk  3'  we  find  ej^Sv*,  which 
probably  means  a  poisonous  serpent,  and  is  rendered  '  viper ' 
both  in  AV  and  RV.  In  Mt  23*3  Jesus  employs  both  words  to 
describe  the  Pharisees — if  sit,  yivvv,fj.ara.  £ZiS»<2»,  'serpents,  off- 
spring [see  Generation]  of  vipers'  (cf.  Mic  71?). 

3.  Very  different  is  the  passage  Jn  314  'and 
as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  (t6v  8d>u>)  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,' 
where  the  reference  is  to  the  plague  of  serpents 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  and  the 
miraculous  cure,  as  recorded  in  Nu  216-9.  Full 
consideration  of  this  passage,  and  of  its  relation 
to  2  K  184,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  (see  art.  '  Nehushtan '  in  Hastings'  DB  iii. 
510b).  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note,  in  con- 
nexion with  Jn  314,  that  both  passages  in  the  OT 
have  been  regarded  as  pointing  to  serpent-worship 
in  some  form  among  the  early  Hebrews. 

Literature. — On  the  symbolism  of  the  serpent :  Baudissin, 
Studien  zur  Semit.  Religiongesch.  i.  257-292 ;  Noldeke,  '  Die 
Schlange  nach  arab.  "Volksglauben'  in  Ztschr.  f.  Vblkerpsyche- 
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logie.  On  natural  history  :  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible  ; 
O.  Giinther,  Die  Reptilian  und  Amphibien  von  Syrien ;  Doughty, 
Arabia  Deserta.  See  also  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.)  ii. 
272 ;  Sayce,  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  pp.  208- 
214 ;  Hastings'  DB  iv.  459.  G.  GORDON  STOTT. 

SERUG. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 
3s5,  AV  Saruch). 

SERYANT.— See  artt.  Service,  Slave  ;  and  for 
'  Servant  of  the  Lord '  see  Prophet,  p.  432a. 

SERYICE. — There  are  5  words  which  with  their 
derivatives  are  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  '  service ' 
in  the  NT  :  \eirovpyeiv,  \arpc6etv,  virt\piT-r\%,  dtdicovos, 
and  SouXoj.  Of  these  Xeirovpyeiv  (Xefros  =  8ijfi6<rios  and 
(pyov)  is  used  to  denote  service  rendered  to  the 
State.  It  indicates  the  unreckoned  generosity, 
the  uncalculating  devotion  of  patriotic  service  of 
city  or  country.  This  idea  is  fully  indicated  in 
such  passages  as  Ro  1516,  Ph  217,  and  in  connexion 
with  BiaKovla  in  2  Co  912.  The  Avord  was  early  used 
in  the  Christian  Church  to  indicate  the  service  of 
God  in  special  offices  and  ministries.  Thus  in  the 
one  passage  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Gospels 
(Lk  l23)  it  is  used  of  the  priest  Zacharias,  as  it 
is  afterwards  used  of  the  great  High  Priest  in 
He  8lff\  Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
second  word  \arpeveiv.  In  classical  Greek  it  was 
used  of  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  NT  it  is 
used  of  the  service  rendered  to  Jehovah  by  the 
whole  tribe  of  Israel  (Ac  267  and  Ro  94).  Thus 
Augustine  says  :  '  \arpeia  aut  semper  aut  tarn 

frequenter  ut  fere  semper,  ea  dicitur  servitus  quae 
pertinet  ad  colendum  Deum'  (c.  Faust.  20,  21). 
This  distinct  use  of  the  word  appears  in  all  those 
passages  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Gospels  :  Mt 
4W,  Lk  l74  2"  Though  these  words  are  full  of 
significance  as  used  in  the  NT,  we  need  not  in  this 
article  examine  further  into  their  use,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  Gospels  in  connexion 
with  that  form  of  service  which  Christ  either  illus- 
trated in  Himself  or  explicitly  taught.  It  is  in 
the  remaining  words  that  we  must  find  whatever 
teaching  is  suggested  by  the  terminology  of  the 
Evangelists. 

8i&kovos  is  used  in  what  was  doubtless  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  i.e.  ■  one  who  waits  at  table,' 
in  Jn  28-  9  (see  also  Mt  2213  and  Jn  122).  It  repre- 
sents the  servant  in  his  activity  rather  than  in  any 
relation  to  his  Lord.  The  Sid/coeos  executes  the 
commands  of  his  master.  Thus,  while  in  Mt  222"14 
the  SoOXos  invites  the  guests  to  the  feast,  it  is  the 
dtanovos  who  expels  the  unworthy  guest.  Another 
word  closely  allied  in  use  to  Si&kovos  is  virypiT-qs, 
'the  rower,  then  the  subordinate  official,  and  then 
the  performer  of  any  hard  labour  ( Mt  526,  Lk  4-°). 
The  difference  between  the  two  words  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  direction  of  the  official  relation  of 
the  vir-qptTTis  to  his  master. 

By  far  the  most  commonly  used  word  in  this 
connexion  is  SoOXos,  '  the  bondservant.'  It  is  used 
almost  as  an  equivalent  to  5i&kovos  to  indicate  the 
lowliness  of  the  service  rendered.  Where  the  two 
words  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  while 
Si&kovos  indicates  the  activity  of  the  servant,  SoOXos 
indicates  rather  the  completeness  of  his  subordina- 
tion. Thus,  in  speaking  of  Christ,  St.  Paul  calls 
Him  the  Si&kovos  of  the  circumcision  (Ro  158),  while 
he  says  that  He  took  upon  Him  the  /j.op(j>r}v  SouXoi; 
(Ph  27).  So  also  in  Lk  1237  watchfulness  is  the 
token  of  the  activity  of  the  servant.  The  humility 
of  service,  therefore,  while  not  lacking  entirely  from 
the  word  Si&kovos,  belongs  more  particularly  to 
SoOXos.  It  is  on  the  lines  of  this  distinction  that 
the  words  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  Mt  202ti-  28  may 
be  explained.  There  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
Si&kovos  is  the  antithesis  of  fdyas,  the  antithesis  of 


SoOXos  is  found  in  trpCiros ;  as  though  Christ  would 
teach  that  true  greatness  lies  in  the  doing  of 
service,  while  the  highest  position  in  His  King- 
dom belongs  to  him  who  will  accept  the  lowly 
position  of  the  slave. 

In  this  last  passage  and  again  in  Lk  222S  Christ 
lays  down  service  as  the  law  of  His  Kingdom. 
The  position  of  a  minister  was  that  which  He 
accepted  for  Himself  ;  '  He  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister'  (Mt  2028),  and  He  looked 
to  those  who  would  follow  Him  to  accept  a  similar 
rule  of  life  for  themselves  (Lk  2226,  Jn  1316,  cf. 
1216).  This  idea  of  service  as  the  law  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  was  no  new  one  in  Jewish  thought. 
Many  years  before,  the  author  of  Is  40-56  had 
spoken  of  both  the  deliverer  and  the  delivered  as 
'the  servant  of  Jehovah.'  Both  He  who  through 
suffering  should  redeem  the  people,  and  the  people 
themselves,  idealized  as  they  were  in  the  vision  of 
the  seer,  were  to  serve.  The  one  was  to  be  '  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,'  and  the  other,  blind, 
deaf,  plundered,  and  despised,  was  to  be  exalted 
by  the  very  service  in  which  he  proved  his  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  Each  was  to  be  Jehovah's 
SoOXos. 

Throughout  the  parabolic  teaching  of  Jesus  the 
use  of  this  word  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  sig- 
nificant ;  but  if  He  had  given  no  other  teaching  in 
this  connexion,  His  mind  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently expressed  in  His  acted  parable  on  the  occa- 
sion when  He  Himself  stooped  to  the  most  menial 
of  all  menial  service,  and  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples.  When  at  length  His  self-imposed  task 
was  complete,  '  He  said  unto  them,  A  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  Lord  ;  .,  I  have  given  you 
an  example  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done 
unto  you'  (Jn  131"17).  In  this  service,  which  Christ 
enjoins  as  well  as  accepts,  there  are  one  or  two 
notes  which  are  peculiarly  His  own.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  it  is  a  service  which  is  not  imposed 
upon  the  individual  from  outside,  but  is  a  spon- 
taneous act  of  submission.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  He  Himself  had  entered  upon  that  service 
fiop(f>rjv  SovXov  X<x/3cic  (Ph  27),  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  He  calls  upon  His  disciples  to  serve  (Mt  2026). 
Indeed,  it  was  only  thus  that  service  could  be  of 
any  moral  value  to  the  servant.  The  compelled 
service  is  barren  of  aught  but  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and  it  finds  no  place  in  Christ's  scheme.  The 
service  that  is  grudged  or  unwilling  is  not  to  be 
discovered  in  His  example.  As  St.  Paul  after- 
wards taught,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  this,  that  he  is  allowed  to 
'  yield  himself  a  servant  unto  obedience,'  and  the 
bond  which  he  thus  casts  upon  himself  grows 
closer  with  every  subsequent  act  of  obedience  (Ro 
616).  The  second  note  is  that  of  completeness. 
This  service  is  complete  in  its  self -dedication  and 
exclusive  in  its  object.  Christ  acknowledged  from 
the  beginning  a  sense  of  constraint  when  He  said 
that  He  must  be  in  His  Father's  house  (Lk  249). 
His  surrender  to  that  compelling  force  was  full ; 
He  found  it  His  'meat  to  do  the  will'  of  His 
P\ither,  and  to  accomplish  His  work  (Jn  4s4). 
Equally  full  was  the  devotion  which  He  realized, 
for  He  '  did  always  the  things  that  pleased  him ' 
(Jn  829). 

These  with  the  other  passages  already  cited 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the  service 
which  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  a 
definite  and  undivided  purpose.  It  is  not  qualified 
either  in  its  sanction  or  in  its  claim  to  occupy  and 
dominate  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian.  Equally 
marked  is  its  measure  or  intensity.  Both  in  the 
terms  that  are  used  and  in  the  examples  afforded, 
it  is  taught  that  sacrifice,  even  that  ultimate  form 
of  sacrifice  which  for  mortals  is  realized  in  death, 
is  the  one  condition  of  service. 
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Literature. — Fairbairn,  Religion  in  History  and  in  the  Liee 
of  To-day  ;  Church,  The  Gifts  of  Civilization ;  Westcott,  Lessons 
from  Work  ;  Wendt,  The  teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  325  ff. ;  Bruce, 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  220  ;  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Social  Question  ;  Ely,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  ;  Lyman 
Abbott,  Christianity  and  Social  Problems  ;  S.  D.  Gordon,  Quiet 
Talks  on  Service ;  J.  H.  Thorn,  Laws  of  Life,  2nd  ser.  347  ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  Addresses,  1;  A.  Smellie,  Service  and  In- 
spiration (1904).  W.  W.  HOLDSWORTH. 

SESSION. — In  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  followed  His  death  upon  the  Cross,  three 
distinct  stages  are  indicated,  viz.  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Ascension,  and  the  Session,  which  means 
the  sitting  or  the  state  of  being  seated.  Harnack 
indeed  thinks  that  in  some  of  the  oldest  accounts 
the  resurrection  and  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  are  taken  as  parts  of  the  same  act,  without 
mention  of  any  ascension.  But  take  one  of  these 
accounts :  in  Ro  834  St.  Paul  writes :  Xpicrrds 
'Ino-ovs  6  diroOavtov  fiaXXov  Si  iyepdeis  ix  veKpQv,  6'j 
iariv  iv  Se^if  rod  ffeov,  Ss  Kal  ivrvyxdvei  inrip  rjfi&v. 
'Here,'  writes  Swete  (Apostles'  Creed,  p.  67 f.), 
'are  four  well-marked  links  in  a  chain  of  facts 
— our  Lord's  Death,  Resurrection,  Session,  Inter- 
cession. It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  second  and 
the  third,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Session,  should 
be  taken  as  parts  of  the  same  act,  when  the  first  is 
clearly  distinct.  If  the  Ascension  is  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  implied  in  the  Session,  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  the  NT  to  interpret  iyeipeo-6ai 
of  any  exaltation  beyond  the  mere  recall  from 
death.  In  other  passages  the  ellipsis  is  equally 
easy  to  supply.  Thus  St.  Peter's  words  in  Ac  232 
(rbv  lrjcouv  aveo-TTftrev  6  debs  .  .  rrj  5e£ia  oSv  tov  deov 
vfwOeis)  are  interpreted  by  1  P  321-  22'  (&'  avao-rdo-eus 
Iwffov  XpurTov,  6's  io-Tiv  iv  Se^tq.  tov  0eov,  iropevOels  els 
oipavbv).  It  would  go  against  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  NT  to  regard  them  as  merely  different  names 
for  the  same  event ;  the  Session  is  the  glorified 
state  into  which  the  Ascension  was  the  solemn 
entrance. 

The  Session  is  related  as  a  fact  of  history  only 
in  Mk  1619 :  He  '  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,'  which  belongs  at  latest  to  the  earlier  sub- 
Apostolic  age.  Yet  this  is  not  so  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
John  do  not  carry  their  accounts  beyond  the 
Resurrection.  Its  truth,  however,  is  amply  estab- 
lished by  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  foretold  by 
Christ  Himself  (Mt  192a  2531  2664||).  It  was  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  ;  cf.  Ps  1 101,  to  which  reference 
was  made  by  the  Lord  (Mt  2242f),  which  was  quoted 
by  St.  Peter  (Ac  234)  and  the  author  of  Hebrews 
(l13),  and  enlarged  upon  in  Eph  l20'-  ;  cf.  also  Ps  26 
456,  Is  165,  Lk  l32.  And  it  found  a  prominent  place 
in  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  NT  writers  (Eph  l20, 
Col  31,  He  l3-  >3  8>  1012,  Ro  8s4,  2  Co  5"»  (/3^a  tov 
Xpio-Tov),  1  P  322,  Rev  321). 

That  Ps  1101  was  taken  in  the  Messianic  sense  bv  the  Jews  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  evident  from  Mt  22«f.,  where  His  oppo- 
nents did  not  deny  that  the  writer  was  speaking  of  the  Christ  • 

?££  .T  °,f -Shel?  °ld-er  exeSeti(*l  writings  this  interpreta- 
tion was  adopted.    Jennings  and  Lowe  (The  Kalms)  quote  the 

1836°  V  nRg  ?Tge  ™h.lch  °ceurs  in  the  Midrash  Tiliim  on  Ps 
come  the'  Hoi ^n  n?  th%  T^  ot  R'  Chama-  In  the  "me  to 
sTa?  Hi,  ffi? ne-,Blessed  be  He,  causes  the  King  Messiah  to 
sit  at  His  right  hand,  according  as  t  is  said,  "  The  utterance  of 

oSWeft  ^W  Th°f4n  MJ  rlght  taMtata 
"The  son  of  mv  .on  ^  °L Abl?hm  Srows  pale,  and  he  says, 
and  the  HolVoyn„  2,S'tS  °.lthe  rlSht  hand-  but  I  on  the  left  " 
son  ofethyyso°nn^  ^S?  *e  ?te'haPPea?esfhim- and  sa™  "The 
hand  "  ■  J„*?J  ■  Y  "ght  ha,nd'  but  *  am  at  thy  right 
Sjf,^"  lmp,ied  b?  ^V<  "Jeh°™h  "Pon  thy 
as  referring  to  AW,  I?  ^!te£9  s.eek  to  exP,ain  the  ™te 
sohn),  Hezfkiah  ™t ^U??8^  .David  (Aben  Ezra.  Mendels- 
tations  see  Jenni,?J, tnH  i  6l'  Wlth./egard  to  which  interpre- 
Art.  vi  •  and  pT^v,  •  d  L,°we'  °P-  "it.;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
H-  *05  KautoohSh^  L:fe.Sn?  ■7W  °fJes™  the  *«»*■* 
Extra  Vol.  p  W)  Sink,  it  R?hSlon  °'  I™el  '  (Hastings'  DB, 
baean  priest'nrince  n  -w6  P"ma,T  reference  was  to  a  Macca- 
becam*  bv  a  poDulaPr  T^T  £,mo5-  who  in  the  year  141  "-a 
prince  of  the  pPeon^  ^nAUtr  her*ditarr  high  priest  and 
one  which  is  Ktly  Me  anic  W™  this  PsaInl  the  only 
^uy  messianic,  in  the  sense  that  it  contains 


prophecy  immediately  pointing  to  the  person  of  a  coming 
Anointed  One,  who  was  fully  to  set  up  God's  Kingdom  on  earth. 
On  the  whole  question  of  interpretation  consult  Davison's  art. 
'  Psalms '  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  160. 

Accordingly  the  Session  forms  a  distinct  article 
('  ascendit  in  ccelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris  ')  in 
the  old  Roman  Creed  as  represented  in  the  Greek 
confession  of  Marcellus  and  in  the  Latin  of 
Rufinus,  of  which  Harnack  writes :  '  We  may 
regard  it  as  an  assured  result  of  research  that  the 
old  Roman  Creed  came  into  existence  about 

or  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century. ' 
It  is  found  also  in  a  form  of  creed  given  by  Ter- 
tullian  (de  Prcescr.  Hmret.  c.  13),  '  in  ccelos  ereptum 
sedisse  ad  dexteram  Patris,'  and  in  another  (de 
Virg.  Vel.  1),  '  receptum  in  ccelis  sedentem  nunc 
ad  dexteram  Patris.'  Its  importance  is  equally 
marked  in  the  formula?  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
KadiaavTa  iic  Se^iCov  tov  TlaTpSs  (early  Creed  of  Jeru- 
salem collected  from  Cyril),  Kadeo-divTa  iv  Serial  tov 
TLaTp6s  (Creed  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  vii. 
41),  KaOe^b/xevov  iic  5e£i<2c  tov  LTarpos  (Creed  of  Con- 
stantinople). 

In  NT  the  reference  is  sometimes  to  the  act  of 
taking  a  position  ;  cf.  He  l3  '  sat  down  (inddiaev) 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,'  which 
describes  the  solemn  assumption  of  the  seat  of 
authority,  which  rightly  belongs  to  One  whose 
dignity  is  expressed  in  such  unique  terms  as  are 
used  in  the  preceding  clauses  ;  and  '  throughout 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (except  l13,  icddov  from 
LXX)  the  reference  is  uniformly  to  the  act  of 
taking  the  royal  seat '  (Westcott  on  1012,  cf.  also 
Rev  321)  ;  in  122  the  Perfect  (iceKdOacev),  found  in 
the  best  MSS,  denotes  the  entrance  on  a  per- 
manent state.  In  Mt  1928  2531  the  reference  is  to 
taking  the  throne  of  His  glory  for  judgment.  The 
verb  is  twice  used  transitively  to  describe  the 
action  of  the  Father  in  raising  Christ  from  the 
dead  and  making  Him  to  sit  at  His  right  hand 
(Eph  l20  and  Ac  230  RV).  Elsewhere  the  Session  is 
described  rather  as  a  state ;  cf.  Mt  26s4,  Lk  22s9 
(RV  'shall  be  seated,' Vulg.  '  erit  sedens '),  Col  31 
(o3  6  Xpurros  io-Tiv  .  .  Ka.Qiip.evos,  '  where  Christ  is 
seated,'  RV),  and  Ro  8s4,  1  P  322  where  8s  io-Tiv  iv 
de^tgi  tov  0eov  has  the  same  meaning  ;  in  Ps  1101 
KdOov  (LXX)  also  marks  continuous  session  as  dis- 
tinct from  assumption  of  place. 

The  Session  is  spoken  of  as  '  at  the  right  hand  of 
God'  (Mk  1619,  Col  31  et  al.  ;  cf.  Eph  12U  and  Ac  2s3 
RVm),  elsewhere  variously,  '  at  the  right  hand  of 
power'  (Mt  2664),  -of  the  power  of  God'  (Lk  2269), 
'  of  the  Majesty  on  high '  (He  l3),  '  of  the  throne  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  heavens '  (81),  •  of  the  throne  of 
God'  (122).  The  Greek  is  either  i*  de^iuv,  which  is 
the  uniform  phrase  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  quota- 
tion of  Ps  HO1  (Ac  234,  He  l13),  or  iv  5e£<p,  which  is 
used  in  the  Epistles  (Ro  834,  Eph  I20  et  al. ;  cf.  Ac 
233  rrj  Setia,  '  at  the  right  hand/  RVm).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  is  the  exact  force  of  the 
expression.  God  is  Spirit,  He  has  no  body,  and  He 
is  omnipresent,  consequently  the  right  hand  of  God 
is  everywhere  (dextera  Dei  ubique  est).  Therefore 
its  use  as  referring  to  the  Father  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  necessary  accommodation  to  our  limited  minds, 
which  can  think  only  in  terms  of  time  and  space, 
and  which  can  have  no  conception  of  pure  spirit. 
Among  men,  to  be  set  on  one's  right  hand  has  a 
well-defined  meaning :  it  signifies  to  be  in  the 
highest  place  of  honour,  to  be  recognized  as  a 
sharer  in  rule ;  cf .  1  K  219,  Ps  459,  Mt  2021 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  VI.  xi.  9  (irapaKadeadivTuv  avT(f,  tov  fiev  traiSbs 
'lavddov  [1  S  2025]  iK  detiwv).  Thus  '  Hiempsal 
dextra  Adherbalem  adsedit  .  quod  apud  Numi- 
das  honori  ducitur'  (Sallust,  Jugurtha,  xi.  3).  See 
art.  'Symbol'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  172. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Fathers  interpret 
the  words  ;  as  Westcott  points  out  in  his  notes  on 
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He  81,  they  carefully  avoided  all  puerile  anthropo- 
morphism in  their  treatment  of  '  the  right  liana  of 
God' ;  for  example,  '  plenitudinem  majestatis  sum- 
mamque  gloriam  beatitudinis  et  prosperitatis  debe- 
mus  per  dexteram  intelligere  in  qua  filius  sedet; 
(Primas. )  ;  o\>x  8rt  Toirtp  irepiKXeUrai  6  debs,  dXX'  'iva  rb 
o/iOTt/ioe  axiTov  Seix^V  rb  irpbs  rbv  iraripa.  (Theophy- 
lact). 

As  regards  Jesus  Christ,  however,  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  expression  is  entirely  figurative. 
He  ascended  with  His  human  body,  which  was 
indeed  glorified  and  freed  from  many  of  its  previous 
limitations  ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  idea  of  a  body  that  it  should  occupy  a  certain 
definite  space.  Since,  then,  His  body  cannot  be 
ubiquitous,  it  seems  necessary  to  think  of  it  as 
raised  at  the  Ascension  to  some  distinct  place.  '  He 
went  into  the  place  of  all  places  in  the  universe 
of  things,  in  situation  most  eminent,  in  quality 
most  holy,  in  dignity  most  excellent,  in  glory  most 
illustrious,  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  God's  temple 
above'  (Barrow,  Sermon  on  the  Ascension).  Thus 
Stier  holds  fast  '  the  certain  7rou  of  heaven,  yea,  of 
the  throne  of  God  in  it.'  And  Meyer  (on  Mk  1619, 
Eph  l20)  says  the  expression  is  not  to  be  transferred 
into  a  vague  conception  of  a  status  ccelestis,  of  a 
higher  relation  to  the  world  and  the  like,  but  is  to 
be  left  as  a  specification  of  place ;  for  Christ  is 
with  His  glorified  body,  as  avvdpovos  of  the  Father, 
on  the  seat  where  Divine  Majesty  is  enthroned 
(cf.  Jit  69),  from  which  hereafter  He  will  return 
to  judgment ;  meantime  He  is  patiently  waiting 
at  the  centre  of  all  worship  and  power  (He  1012- 13)  : 
cf.  also  Ellicott  on  Eph  l20.  This  view  agrees  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  seem  to 
imply  that  while  God  is  everywhere,  yet  there  is 
a  place  (described  as  iv  ufnXoh,  iv  ovpavoh)  where 
He  specially  manifests  Himself  in  peculiar  glory 
to  heavenly  beings  (cf.  Is  61  661,  Ps  24  10219,  1  Ti 
616),  whence  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  God 
came  (Mt  318- 17,  Jn  1228).  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
Milligan  (The  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  Lect.  I.) 
points  out  that  heaven  in  the  NT  'is  contrasted 
with  earth  less  as  one  place  than  as  one  state  is 
contrasted  with  another,'  comparing  Jn  313  '  No 
man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  he  that 
descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven '  [but  NBL  do  not  give  6  Civ 
iv  rip  ovpavy],  and  quoting  Westcott  (on  He  l3), 
'all  local  association  must  be  excluded,'  the  refer- 
ence being  to  dignity  and  honour,  not  locality ; 
cf.  also  Jn  l18,  Eph  4*°.  And  Grimm-Thayer  says 
'that  these  expressions  are  to  be  understood  in 
this  figurative  sense  and  not  of  a  fixed  and  definite 
place  in  the  highest  heavens,  will  be  questioned  by 
no  one  who  carefully  considers  Rev  321.'  See  also 
Abbott,  '  Ephesians '  (ad  l20),  in  the  ICC. 

Sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  the  com- 
pendious description  of  the  present  life  of  Christ 
in  glory.  It  is  evident  from  those  passages  which 
speak  of  it  as  a  continuous  state,  that  the  expres- 
sion cannot  be  taken  literally,  otherwise  they 
would  convey  the  idea  that  the  attitude  of  sitting 
is  perpetual.  Besides,  we  find  simply  'is  at  the 
right  hand'  in  Ro  834,  1  P  322 ;  in  other  places  He 
is  represented  in  a  different  attitude,  as  standing 
(Ac  7M),  walking  (Rev  21  34  144) ;  and  John  (Rev 
l13)  saw  Him  'girt  about  at  the  breasts  with  a 
golden  girdle '  (which  was  '  worn  in  this  manner  by 
priests  when  they  were  engaged  in  active  service  ' 
[Milligan]). 

(  In  the  vision  of  St.  Stephen  a  beautiful  explanation  of  the 
standing'  haa  long  been  given,  viz.  that  he  saw  Jesus  as 
risen  from  His  throne  and  m  the  act  of  coming  to  help  His 
suffering  servant  and  faithful  martyr.  So  Meyer,  Trench, 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  et  al.,  following  Chrysostom,  ri  eu> 

uctprvpa'  XKt  yap  ftlp't  tou  Totrpos  Xiyitat  *  ctnectrroc  o  Oeos,'  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  'Stephanus  in  labore  certaminis  positus 


stantem  vidit  quern  adjutorem  habuit.'  See  the  Collect  for 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  and  Alford's  note  on  Ac  755,  where  he  inclines 
to  a  different  interpretation. 

The  Session  of  Christ  is  connected  with  His  work 
as  King,  Priest,  Intercessor,  and  Judge.  (1)  It 
expresses  His  sovereignty  and  majesty ;  thereby 
He  entered  on  the  full  and  permanent  participa- 
tion in  the  Divine  glory,  not  merely  resuming  the 
glory  which  He  had  resigned  at  the  Incarnation 
(Jn  175),  but  receiving  the  added  glory  won  by  His 
obedience  even  unto  the  death  of  the  Cross  (Ph 
28'-,  He  29) ;  thereby  the  promises  made  to  David 
concerning  his  son  were  fulfilled  (cf.  Ps  26  249,  1  Co 
1525,  Eph  l20f).  All  power  is  given  unto  Him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  (Mt  2818),  God  'hath  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under  his  feet'  (1  Co  1527). 
(2)  It  betokens  an  accomplished  work  (He  1012t-) ; 
His  earthly  life  completed,  the  suffering  and  the 
humiliation  ended ;  yet  not  inactivity,  for  Jn  517 
still  holds  true  of  the  exalted  Christ ;  such  perfect 
rest  as  'answers  to  the  being  of  God  "who  worketh 
hitherto"  without  effort  and  without  failure'  (West- 
cott, The  Historic  Faith,  Art.  vi. ),  and  is  consistent 
with  His  readiness  to  sympathize  with  His  people 
on  earth,  and  to  help  them  in  time  of  need  ;  cf. 
He  218  415f\  (3)  It  signifies  His  unique  dignity 
and  honour.  In  God's  presence  the  angels  stand, 
or  fall  on  their  faces  (Is  62,  1  K  2219) ;  the  priests 
stood  in  the  Temple  when  ministering  (He  1011). 
He  alone  is  said  to  sit  on  God's  right  hand,  rb 
ecrravcu  tou  \etTovpyetv  io~rl  o-qixeiov,  oukoDv  rb  KadijaOcu 
toO  XetTovpyetadai,  and  tovto  ouxi  rod  lepiois  dXXa  toutov 
<p  iepdo-0ai  iiceivov  XPV  (Chrys. ).  Qebv  2x°fi€V  dpxiepia. 
rb  yap  Kadr/o-Ocu  oudevbs  &\\ou  i)  6eov  (Theophylact). 
(4)  It  expresses  His  dignity  as  Priest-King.  West- 
cott remarks  (Add.  Note  on  He  81)  that  in  this 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  His  Session  is  always 
(except  in  l13)  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of 
priestly  work,  of  which  it  marks  two  different 
aspects.  Before  He  sat  down  He  fulfilled  the  type 
of  Aaron,  offering  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  and 
passing  into  heaven,  into  the  presence  of  God. 
Since  that  time  He  fulfils  the  royal  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek ;  He  intercedes  for  men  as  their  re- 
presentative (Ro  834,  He  7'-'5,  1  Jn  21),  presenting 
their  petitions  and  praises  (He  1315,  Ro  1627,  I  P  25), 
securing  access  for  His  people  now  to  '  the  holy 
place'  where  He  Himself  is,  by  His  blood  (He 
4m  io19t-),  and  acting  as  a  minister  (Xeiroupybs)  of 
the  sanctuary  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  (82  where 
see  Westcott's  note) :  He  also  rules  and  guides  His 
Church,  being  with  His  people  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world  (Mt  2820),  and  in  the  midst  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name 
(1820).  (5)  It  implies  His  work  as  Judge,  which  is 
the  aspect  chiefly  presented  in  the  Gospels  (Mt  1928 
2531,  Mk  1462 ;  cf.  Is  165  and  2  Co  510  '  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ').  Thus  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  Session  that  Christ,  having  accomplished  on 
earth  the  work  of  redemption,  now  occupies  the 
place  of  highest  honour,  most  exalted  majesty, 
and  perfect  bliss,  and  that  God  has  conferred  upon 
Him  all  pre-eminence  of  dignity,  power,  favour, 
and.  felicity.  With  regard  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  this  is  expressed,  Sanday  (in  his  art. 
'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  p.  642b)  well 
says  :  '  We  speak  of  these  things  Kara,  avdpuiirov  ;  or 
rather,  we  are  content  to  echo  in  regard  to  them 
the  language  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  first 
Christians,  who  themselves  spoke  Kara  Avdpuirov. 
The  reality  lies  behind  the  veil.'  See  also  art. 
Ascension. 

Literature.  —  Denney,  art.  •  Ascension '  in  Hastings'  DB, 
vol.  i.  ;  Sanday,  '  Jesus  Christ,'  ib.  vol.  ii.  p.  642 ;  Swete,  The 
Apostles'  Creed ;  Westcott,  The  Historic  Faith  and  Epistle  to 
Hebrews ;  Milligan,  The  Ascension  of  Our  Lord ;  Trench,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ch.  vi. ;  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  Art.  vi.  The  relation  of  the  Session  of  Christ  to 
His  presence  among  His  people  and  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
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His  ubiquity  is  discussed  at  length  in  Martensen's  Christian 
Dogmatics,  §§  174-180.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

SETH. — The  patriarch,  mentioned  as  a  link  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  338). 

SEYEN,  SEYENTY.— See  Number. 

SEYEN  WORDS,  THE.— These  words,  spoken 
by  our  Lord  from  the  cross,  are  recorded  by  the 
different  Evangelists,  one  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  conjointly,  three  by  St.  Luke,  and  three  by 
St.  John.  The  progressive  stages  by  which  they 
are  characterized  may  be  taken  to  show  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  They  seem  to  sum  up 
in  themselves  the  whole  of  the  gospel.  The  first 
three  words,  '  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do'  (Lk  2334),  'Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise' 
(Lk  2343),  and  'Woman,  behold  thy  son 
behold  thy  mother'  (Jn  1926-27),  were  spoken  be- 
tween the  third  and  the  sixth  hour,  and  they 
reveal  to  us  the  great  High  Priest,  in  His  life  of 
ministry,  interceding  for  the  transgressors,  pro- 
claiming pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  blessing  His 
own.  The  two  next  words.  '  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  (Mt  2746,  Mk  lo34), 
and  '  I  thirst '  ( Jn  19-8),  were  spoken  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  nature  is  wrapped  in  gloom  as  the  God-man, 
bearing  the  burden  and  the  curse  of  sin  that  is  not 
His  own,  reveals  to  us  something  of  the  mystery  of 
suffering.  The  two  last  words,  '  It  is  finished '  ( Jn 
1930),  and  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit'  (Lk  2346),  were  spoken  in  the  restored  light. 
They  reveal  to  us  the  victory,  the  completed  work, 
and  the  entering  into  rest.  All  seven  words  are 
words  of  love  It  was  love  that  animated  Him  from 
the  time  when  '  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
He  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made 
Man'  (Nicene  Creed).  It  was  love  that  entered 
into  the  whole  of  His  life  on  earth,  but  that  love 
shines  with  its  brightest  lustre  in  the  cross.  His 
ministry  of  intercession,  of  reconciliation,  of  bless- 
ing, His  suffering,  His  thirsting,  His  triumph,  all 
reach  their  climax  in  the  cross  They  are  the  out- 
come of  the  great  love  wherewith  He  so  loved  us 
that  He  gave  Himself  for  us. 

1.  'Father,  forgiYe  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'  —  This  first  word  was  probably 
spoken  when  the  soldiers  were  driving  the  nails 
into  His  hands  and  feet,  and  were  about  to  lift  up 
the  cross  with  its  sacred  burden  and  plant  it  in 
the  ground.  From  His  hard  bed,  the  cross,  while 
suffering  untold  agony,  He  intercedes  for  them, 
and  adds  to  His  intercession  an  excuse  for  their 
deed,  'They  know  not  what  they  do.'  In  one 
sense  they  did  know,  they  must  have  known,  even 
those  rough  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  were  per- 
petrating an  act  of  gross  cruelty  ;  but  familiarity 
with  suffering  had  made  them  callous.  It  was  part 
of  their  work ;  they  were  paid  to  do  it,  and  they 
did  it.  But  they  did  not  know  all,  they  did  not 
know  that  they  were  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory, 
they  were  but  unconscious  instruments  doing  what 
they  were  bidden ;  and  so  the  Saviour  prayed  for 
them  and  made  excuse  for  them,  and  not  for  them 
only,  but  for  all  who  had  taken  part  in  that  deed  of 
violence,  for  all  who,  during  all  the  ages  that  have 
since  elapsed,  have  been  crucifying  the  Son  of  God 
afresh. 

2.  '  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.' 

—Having  interceded  for  the  transgressors,  Christ 
Irom  His  cross  proclaims  pardon  to  the  penitent 
robber  on  his  cross.  This  man  had  been  one  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  perhaps  the  same  band  to  which 
Uarabbas  belonged,  a  band  of  men  living  wild  and 


reckless  lives ;  and  now  both  he  and  his  fellow, 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  power  against  which 
they  have  been  in  revolt,  are  suffering  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.  Crucified  with  them, 
in  the  same  condemnation,  is  the  pure  and  holy 
Jesus,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
in  His  mouth.  He  was  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors. He  descended  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
human  degradation  that  He  might  lift  humanity 
to  the  height  of  holiness  and  heaven.  From  His 
cross  He  will  exert  a  world-wide  attraction  :  '  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me'  (Jn  1232);  and  now  this  attraction  is 
beginning.  Both  these  robbers  had  at  first  reviled 
the  Holy  Sufferer  ;  one  remained  hardened  and 
impenitent  to  the  end,  but  the  other  was  brought 
to  a  better  mind.  Perhaps  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  this  man  had  seen  the  Christ ;  he  may 
have  been  among  those  who  listened  to  His  words 
on  some  previous  occasion,  he  may  have  seen  some 
of  His  miracles  ;  now,  however,  he  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  power  of  His  love,  conviction 
dawns  within  him,  he  sees  himself  in  his  true  light ; 
turning  to  his  fellow,  he  says,  '  Dost  not  thou  fear 
God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ? 
And  we  indeed  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due  reward 
of  our  deeds ;  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing 
amiss'  (Lk  2340,  41).  He  confesses  his  sins,  and  not 
only  is  there  a  confession  of  sins  but  a  wonderful 
faith,  and  this  faith  is  manifested,  not  when  Christ 
is  at  the  height  of  His  popularity,  but  in  the  depth 
of  His  humiliation.  He  sees  in  the  cross  a  throne, 
and  in  the  thorn-crowned  sufferer  a  king  seated 
upon  it,  and  he  prefers  his  request,  '  Lord,  remem- 
ber me,  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom.'  And 
Jesus  turns  to  this  penitent  robber  and  proclaims 
the  gospel  of  forgiveness,  '  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise. ' 

3.  'Woman,  behold  thy  son  .  .  .  behold  thy 
mother.' — Christ  from  His  cross  has  interceded  for 
the  sinful  world,  He  has  proclaimed  the  gospel  of 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  robber  ;  but  He  has  yet, 
in  the  progressive  stages  of  His  ministry  of  love, 
another  blessing  to  bestow.  In  this  word  our  Loid 
conies  near  His  own.  His  first  word  was  for  His 
enemies ;  His  second  for  one  who  had  been  His 
enemy,  but  was  no  longer  one ;  His  third  was  for 
those  who  had  never  been  His  enemies— for  His 
mother  and  the  disciple  whom  He  loved.  'There 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother '  ( Jn  19-'). 
For  this  the  aged  Simeon  had  prepared  her,  when, 
taking  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  he  had  told 
her  that  a  sword  should  pierce  through  her  own 
soul  (Lk  2J5) ;  and  now  these  words  were  being  ful- 
filled. Jesus  from  His  cross  beholds  His  mother, 
and  is  mindful  of  the  years  which  He  had  spent 
under  her  tender  care  in  the  quiet  home  of 
Nazareth.  He  had  told  her,  both  when  she  found 
Him  in  the  Temple  and  also  at  the  marriage  feast 
in  Cana  (Lk  249,  Jn  24),  that  there  was  a  higher  duty 
than  that  which  He  owed  to  her,  a  higher  relation- 
ship than  that  between  mother  and  son, — He  was 
not  only  her  son,  He  was  also  her  Lord, — yet  the 
earthly  relationship  is  not  forgotten.  He  will  not 
depart  before  He  has  provided  a  home  for  her ; 
with  His  parting  breath  He  commits  her  to  the 
care  of  the  disciple  whom  He  loved  :  '  Woman, 
behold  thy  son  behold  thy  mother.' 

i.  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ? ' — A  long  space  of  time  intervenes  between 
the  third  and  fourth  words.  '  From  the  sixth 
hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the 
ninth  hour'  (Mt  2745).  The  first  three  words  were 
spoken  before  the  darkness,  but  now  a  change  has 
come — darkness  reigns  on  Calvary,  as  if  God  had 
drawn  a  veil  over  the  scene.  Three  hours  of  silence 
and  darkness.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  Lord,  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness ;  what 
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takes  place  we  know  not ;  He  trod  the  winepress 
alone  (Is  63s).  He  is  alone  in  His  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  evil,  dark  without,  dark  within, — how 
dark  we  may  gather  from  the  awful  cry  that 
escaped  from  His  lips  at  the  end  of  those  long 
hours,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?' 

What  did  it  mean?  It  did  not  mean  that  He 
was  forsaken  by  His  Father.  Had  not  the  Father 
said,  '  This  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased'  (Mt  3")  ?  Had  not  He  Himself  said, 
'  Behold  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now  come,  that 
ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and 
shall  leave  me  alone :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  me '  ( Jn  1632)  ?  But  there 
was  a  connexion  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
sin  ;  it  was  an  atonement  for  sin  :  '  The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all'  (Is  53s).  And 
the  misery  of  sin  is  that  it  hides  the  face  of  God. 
It  is  the  loss  of  God's  presence  ;  and  Christ,  as  our 
representative,  in  bearing  our  sins,  entered  into 
our  condition,  involving  the  consciousness  of  the 
loss  of  God's  presence.  He  felt  as  though  God  had 
hidden  His  face.  He  descended  with  us  into  the 
depth  of  our  degradation,  made  like  unto  us  in  all 
things,  yet  without  sin.  But  the  mystery  of  this 
bitter  cry  we,  with  our  finite  understandings,  can 
never  fathom  :  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  and  yet 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? ' 
This  the  early  Christians  fully  realized,  for  in  their 
oft-repeated  litanies  they  used  to  say,  '  By  Thy 
sufferings  known  and  unknown,  good  Lord  deliver 
us.'    See  also  art.  Dereliction. 

5.  'I  thirst.' — 'The  last  word,'  it  has  been  said, 
'  was  the  cry  of  the  human  soul  in  separation  ;  this 
is  the  cry  of  the  human  body  in  its  weakness.' 
The  darkness  is  now  passing  away,  and  as,  at  the 
Temptation,  He  suffered  hunger  when  the  crisis 
was  over,  so  now  He  gives  expression  to  the  thirst 
that  is  parching  Him.  Intense  thirst  was  usually 
the  most  intolerable  part  of  the  suffering  of  those 
who  were  crucified,  and  He  had  been  hanging  there 
for  six  long  hours,  His  open  wounds  scorched  by 
the  blazing  sun.  Two  draughts  were  offered  to 
our  Lord :  the  one  He  refused,  the  other  He  ac- 
cepted ;  the  one  which  He  refused  was  the  '  vinegar 
mingled  with  gall '  (Mt  27s4)  or  the  '  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh'  (Mk  1523).  It  was  a  cup  of  wine 
drugged  with  bitter  herbs  of  a  narcotic  tendency, 
and  it  was  given  in  kindness  to  condemned  male- 
factors to  deaden  pain.  Our  Lord  refused  the 
soporific ;  He  would  not  meet  death  with  His 
senses  stupefied ;  but  the  undrugged  wine  which  was 
offered  to  Him  when  He  said  '  I  thirst,'  He  accepted. 
He  would  not  add  to  His  sufferings  by  refusing  the 
cooling  draught. 

6.  'It  is  finished.' — The  conflict  is  over  and  the 
victory  won.  Christ  from  His  cross  announces 
to  the  world  that  all  is  finished.  TeriXea-rai.  In 
one  word  He  sums  up  the  whole  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. Finished  was  all  that  prophecy  had  fore- 
told and  type  foreshadowed.  Finished  was  the 
work  which  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do.  He 
looks  back  on  His  life  from  the  time  when  He  said, 

Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God'  (He  109),  and 
is  able  to  say  with  regard  to  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
His  life's  work,  'It  is  finished.'  He  has  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  We 
enter  into  no  theory  of  the  Atonement,  we  accept 
it  as  a  fact ;  we  know  that  the  chasm  between  God 
and  man,  formed  by  the  sin  of  man,  has  been 
bridged  over,  and  that  the  way  to  the  Father  is 
open,  for  '  when  He  had  overcome  the  sharpness 
of  death,  He  opened  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers'  (Te  Deum). 

7.  'Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit.' — The  two  last  words  were  spoken  in  rapid 


succession.  The  word  of  victory  is  followed  by 
the  word  of  rest — rest  after  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.  It  is  a  word  of  calm,  beautiful  trust,  of 
perfect  sympathy  between  the  Father  and  Son, 
revealing  to  us  what  death  was  to  Christ  and  what 
it  is  to  all  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  a 
living  faith ;  that  it  is  not  a  leap  in  the  dark,  not  a 
plunge  into  an  unknown  void,  but  a  going  home. 
'  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour 
until  the  evening'  (Ps  10423),  and  then  cometh 
rest — rest  with  Christ  in  Paradise.  Death  is  the 
summing  up  of  the  life  ;  repeated  acts  form  habits, 
habits  form  character,  and  character  is  the  sum- 
total  of  the  life,  which  we  carry  with  us  into  the 
unseen  world.  To  live  the  forgiven  life,  the  life 
that  is  being  formed  and  fashioned  after  the  life  of 
Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost — this  is 
the  true  preparation  for  death.  This  alone  can 
rob  death  of  its  sting  ;  one  with  Christ  in  our  life, 
we  shall  be  one  with  Him  in  our  death.  '  To  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain '  (Ph  l21).  '  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. ' 

Literature. — The  Lives  of  Christ,  esp.  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times,  ii.  593-610  ;  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  loc. ; 
Tholuok,  Light  from  the  Cross ;  Stalker,  Trial  and  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  iv.  307 ;  Fairbairn, 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  324 ;  C.  Stanford;  Voices  from 
Calvary  (1893) ;  W.  R.  Nicoll,  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross  (1895) ; 
M.  Creighton,  Lessons  from  the  Cross  (1898),  75-132;  W.  Lowrie, 
Gaudium  Crucis  (1905).  ROWLAND  ELLIS. 

SEVENTY.— The  mission  of  the  Seventy,*  re- 
corded in  Lk  10,  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  our 
Lord's  public  ministry.  They  were  sent  forth  some 
time  after  the  Transfiguration  (101),  when  the  Gali- 
lsean  ministry  of  Jesus  had  closed,  and  when  He  had 
'  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem '  (951).  The  mis- 
sion of  the  Twelve  had  taken  place  in  the  previous 
year  (91-  10).f  Seventy  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  a  complete  number  of  persons  for  any  important 
work. X  Our  Lord  may  have  had  specially  in  view 
(1)  the  seventy  elders  under  Moses,  who  was  a  type 
of  Himself ;  (2)  the  Hebrew  tradition  that  the 
nations  scattered  at  Babel  were  seventy  in  number 
(pseud. -Jon.  Targ.  on  Gn  ll8), §  just  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Twelve  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

1.  The  office  and  mission  of  the  Seventy  resemble 
those  of  the  Twelve. — (1)  A  twofold  commission  is 
given  in  each  case  to  preach  and  to  heal,  Mt  107-8, 
Lk  109.  (2)  Instruction  is  given  to  both  (a)  to 
go  in  pairs,  two  and  two,  Mk  67,  Lk  10\  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  testimony  and  to  give  mutual 
help  and  sympathy  ;  (b)  to  take  with  them  neither 
purse  (for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  entertain- 
ment), nor  wallet  (for  needless  encumbrance  was  to 
be  avoided),  nor  shoes,  i.e.  in  addition  to  the 
sandals  which  they  wore  (for  sandals  befitted  the 
poor,  shoes  the  well-to-do),  Mt  109-  10,  Mk  69,  Lk 
104.  ||  (3)  In  each  case  the  burden  of  the  message 
was  'Peace'  and  the  'Kingdom  of  God.'  Peace 
was  and  still  is  the  favourite  Eastern  salutation  ; 

*  Some  very  ancient  MSS  (BDMR)  read  Seventy-two  (l/3So^.r,- 
xmtcc  Sit) ;  but  NACL3,  etc.,  omit  Sua. 

t  Although  only  Luke  mentions  the  Seventy,  indications  of 
Jesus  having  a  wider  circle  of  '  disciples '  than  the  Twelve  are 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  Jn  6s6,  Ac  11B,  1  Co  156. 

J  The  descendants  of  Jacob  who  entered  Goshen  were  seventy 
(Gn  462?).  Seventy  elders  assisted  Moses  in  the  work  of  judg- 
ment and  instruction  (Ex  1825  249,  Nu  ll16-  25).  The  Sanhedrin 
consisted  of  seventy  besides  the  president  (Hastings,  DB  iv. 
399).  The  LXX  is  so  called  from  the  tradition  (first  told  in  a 
literary  fiction  usually  ascribed  to  about  B.C.  200)  that  seventy 
or,  more  exactly,  seventy-two  elders  executed  the  version 
(Hastings'  DB  iv.  438).  Josephus  appointed  seventy  rulers  of 
Galilee  (BJ  ll.  xx.  5). 

§  Seventv-two,  according  to  Clem.  Reeogn.  ii.  42.  See  Driver, 
Dt.  p.  355  f. 

|{  A  somewhat  similar  prohibition  existed  (no  staff,  shoes, 
scrip,  or  purse)  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Temple  :  so  that 
this  particular  instruction  to  the  Seventy  may  suggest  that 
those  sent  forth  were  to  perform  their  service  in  the  spirit  of 
worshippers  (Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc.  p.  42). 
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the  Kingdom  of  God  was  the  Jews'  highest  aspira- 
tion. The  Seventy,  however,  like  the  Twelve, 
would  use  these  words,  doubtless,  with  a  fresh 
significance.  Peace  would  include  peace  with  God 
as  well  as  with  men,  peace  of  conscience,  the  peace 
of  discipleship  to  a  perfect  Master  (Mt  lps-so)  .  tjie 
Kingdom  of  God  would  be,  not  a  mere  external,  but 
an  internal  theocracy,  the  reign  of  God  within  as 
well  as  over  men  (Mt  1228,  Mk  426- 27) ;  and  this 
Empire  of  God  was  Peace.  (4)  In  both  instructions 
the  warning  is  added  that  they  would  be  as  sheep 
or  lambs  amid  wolves,  Mt  10*6,  Lk  103.  The 
Seventy,  like  the  Twelve,  were  to  be  prepared  for 
persecution  and  tribulation.  Even  in  Christ's 
lifetime  there  are  indications  of  His  followers  being 
persecuted  (Jn  934  1210) ;  and  some.of  the  Seventy 
at  least  were  destined  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  important  differ- 
ences in  the  two  commissions.  (1)  The  mission  of 
the  Twelve  was  permanent ;  they  were  pre-emi- 
nently Christ's  Apostles  :  that  of  the  Seventy  was 
temporary  ;  they  disappear,  as  a  body,  from  view, 
like  the  Seven  of  Ac  6,  although  the  office  of  evan- 
gelist, without  Apostolic  status,  continues  (Ac  218, 
Eph  4").  (2)  The  Twelve  were  not  only  to  minis- 
ter, but  to  administer — to  exercise  discipline  and 
government  (Jn  2023,  Ac  l20"26).  To  tlys  Seventy  no 
such  functions  were  committed  :  they  were  simply 
preachers  and  healers.  (3)  The  commission  to  the 
Twelve  was  expressly  limited  to  '  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel. '  '  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not '  (Mt  10s-  6).  It  was  expedient  at  first 
to  postpone  the  obtrusive  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Kingdom  beyond  the  Jews,  lest  these 
should  be  prejudiced  against  the  gospel.  By  the 
time,  however,  that  the  Seventy  were  sent  forth, 
Christ  Himself  had  gone  into  '  the  borders  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon '  (in  addition  to  His  earlier  visit  to 
Samaria),  and  had  healed  the  Syrophoenician's 
daughter  (Mk  724).  His  disciples  had  thus  been 
educated  so  far  into  realization  that  the  Kingdom 
was  intended  to  embrace  others  than  Jews.  The 
restriction,  accordingly,  is  omitted  in  the  commis- 
sion to  the  Seventy,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  any  of  them  preached,  at  this  time, 
to  Gentiles.  (4)  The  commission  to  the  Twelve 
included  not  only  healing,  but  raising  from  death  : 
that  to  the  Seventy  omits  the  latter.  It  is  notable 
that  only  Apostles  in  the  special  sense  are  ever 
represented  in  the  NT  as  raising  the  dead  (Ac  940 
209- 10).  (5)  A  definite  itinerary  was  arranged  for 
the  Seventy  :  they  were  to  go  '  into  every  city  and 
place  where  Jesus  himself  intended  to  come '  (Lk 
101),  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him.  Their 
mission  field  thus  included  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  was  visited  by  our  Lord  during  this 
closing  year  of  His  ministry.  (6)  A  special  feature 
of  the  directions  to  the  Seventy  was  the  injunction 
to  '  salute  no  man  by  the  way."  The  '  time  when 
he  should  be  received  up  '  was  at  hand  :  there  were 
many  places  still  to  be  visited  ;  delay  in  preparing 
the  way  must  be  avoided  ;  the  profuse  and  elabor- 
ate salutations,  customary  on  a  journey,  must  be 
forgone.  * 

3.  Return  of  the  Seventy  (Lk  lO17"20).  (1)  Their 
return  collectively  is  related  ;  but  we  need  not 
infer,  what  the  nature  of  the  case  must  have  pre- 
vented, that  they  all  returned  simultaneously. 
As  Christ  approached  some  town  or  district  in  the 
itinerary,  some  pair  out  of  the  Seventy  would 
JoP?tm  tlle  outcome  of  their  particular  mission. 
(2)  the  Seventy  return  with  exultation.      Their 

Jr^^M^ \¥°ll  Land  and  the  Bihle>  '•  PP-  328-329)  de- 
8™ easteraP ^ally  the  salutation  of  two  Orientals  in  Palestine 

on  hi,  hl^Prfev,Sent  d?y-    .0n  "^ting,  each  lays  his  right  hand 

thevhttu6"  ^iM*  to  his  brow  or  ™uth-     Thereafter 

t^artnonirl?^  °f  ^  •°ther's  hand'  anfl  a  series  °«  Par" 
tioular  inquiries  follows,  taking  up  considerable  time. 


satisfaction  culminated  in  this  :  '  Even  demons  are 
subject  to  us  in  thy  name.'  There  was  something 
commendable,  and  something  defective  in  their  joy. 
It  was  right  to  rejoice  in  the  power  of  exorcism,  but 
there  was  a  higher  joy  of  which,  apparently,  they 
thought  little,  the  joy  of  enrolment  among  the 
servants  of  God.  Accordingly  (3)  the  Lord  («) 
manifests  His  sympathy,  '  I  was  beholding  Satan 
fall  like  lightning  from  heaven ' ;  as  if  He  had 
been  following  the  Seventy  in  spirit  during  the 
progress  of  their  mission,  (b)  He  assures  them  of 
security  against  real  harm  from  the  powers  of  evil. 
Although  they  were  among  '  serpents  and  scor- 
pions,' 'nothing  shall  in  any  wise  hurt  you'  ;  a 
special  providence  would  be  their  privilege,  (c) 
He  raises  their  aspirations  to  a  higher  level.  Even 
to  die  in  such  a  service  would  be  '  gain ' ;  their 
'names  are  written  in  heaven'  (cf.  Is  43,  Dn  121). 
They  were  fellow-workers  with  the  King,  whose 
cause,  even  should  they  suffer  tribulation,  must 
prevail. 

i.  The  credibility  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy 
has  been  doubted  by  Strauss,  Baur,  de  Wette,* 
and  others,  owing  to  (1)  the  silence  of  the  other 
Gospels  regarding  it ;  (2)  the  lack  of  later  authen- 
tic trace  of  the  Seventy ;  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  and  that  of  the 
Twelve,  being  suggestive,  it  is  argued,  of  confusion. 

(1)  The  argument  from  silence  is  not  strong; 
because,  owing  to  the  temporary  character,  so  far 
as  appears,  of  the  commission,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  as  it  existed 
when  the  three  Gospels  were  written,  such  as  would 
constrain  an  Evangelist  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
Seventy  ;  whereas  the  position  and  work  of  the 
Twelve  made  it  natural,  if  not  necessary,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Apostolate.  (2) 
The  fact  that  Luke  relates  also  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve,  and  the  notable  differences  (chronological 
and  circumstantial)  between  the  accounts  of  the 
two  missions,  render  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  two  narratives  refer  to  a  single  event.  (3)  It 
is  inaccurate  to  say  that  there  is  no  authentic 
trace  of  the  Seventy  in  later  times.  Philip  '  the 
evangelist '  was  probably;  from  this  designation 
(Ac  21s),  one  of  them.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent.,  names 
Barnabas,  Matthias,  and  Cephas,  who  '  had  the 
same  name  with  the  Apostle,'  as  others  of  the 
Seventy.!  The  historian  Eusebius,  without  giving 
his  authority,  states  that  the  Barsabbas  of  Acts 
and  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  1  Co  l1  are  said 
to  have  been  of  the  same  company.  J  The  early 
disappearance  of  the  Seventy  as  an  organization 
is  readily  accounted  for.  They  had  no  authority 
as  rulers  such  as  would  make  the  appointment  of 
successors  requisite.  One,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
came an  Apostle ;  Philip  became  one  of  the 
'  Seven '  of  Ac  6  ;  a  considerable  number  were  pro- 
bably included  in  one  or  other  of  the  orders  of 
evangelists,  prophets,  pastors,  and  teachers  (Eph 
4U).  The  individuals  thus,  for  the  most  part, 
doubtless  survived,  and  occupied  more  or  less  in- 
fluential positions ;  although  the  office  itself,  like 
that  of  the  'Seven,'  disappeared. § 

*  Strauss,  Life  of  Jesus,  ii.  94-96  ;  Baur,  Evangelien,  pp. 
435,  498  ;  de  Wette,  Erkldrung  Luc.  p.  79  :  Kostlin,  Com.  p. 
267. 

t  Strom,  ii.  20,  Hypotyposeis,  v.,  as  quoted  by  Eus.  i.  12. 

t  Eus.  i.  12. 

§  A  professedly  complete  catalogue  of  the  Seventy  is  given  by 
pseudo-Dorotheos  (6th  cent.)  as  follows  : — James  (brother  of 
the  Lord),  Timothy,  Titus,  Barnabas,  Ananias,  Stephen,  Philip, 
Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Simon,  Ni.:oIas,  Parmenas,  Cleopas,  Silas, 
Silvanus,  Crescens,  Epenetus,  Andronicus,  Amplias,  Urbanus, 
Stachj's,  Apelles,  Aristobulus,  Narcissus,  Herodion,  Rufus, 
Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermes,  Hernias,  Patrobas,  Rhodion, 
Jason,  Agabus,  Linus,  Gaius,  Philologus,  Olympas,  Sosipater, 
Lucius,  Tertius,  Erastus,  Phygellus,  Hermogenes,  Dermas, 
Quartus,  Apollos,  Cephas,  Sosthenes,  Epaphroditus,  Ciesar, 
Marcus,   Joseph   Barsabbas,   Artemas,   Clemens,   Onesiphorus, 
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5.  The  appointment  of  the  Seventy  for  a  definite 
ministry,  yet  without  ecclesiastical  authority  such 
as  was  conferred  on  the  Twelve,  is  significant  and 
instructive.  Our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have 
instituted  any  definite  and  detailed  form  of  Church 
government,  but  to  have  left  such  outward  arrange- 
ments to  the  Apostles  as  His  chosen  disciples,  and 
through  them  eventually  to  the  Church  itself, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  the 
appointment  of  the  Seventy  clearly  indicates  the 
principle  that  Christian  ministry,  including  preach- 
in^,  is  neither  to  be  confined  to  those  who  bear 
rule,  nor  regarded  as  entitling  those  who  exercise 
such  ministry  to  receive  office  as  rulers.  On  the 
one  hand,  some  who  are  able  to  give  valuable  service 
to  the  Church  as  evangelists  or  teachers  may  not 
be  suitable,  or  even  if  suitable  may  not  be  required 
at  the  time,  for  rulership.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  bear  rule  in  the  Church  are  not,  in  the 
spirit  of  hierarchical  exclusiveness,  to  discourage 
brethren  who  (without  having  the  faculty  or  oppor- 
tunity of  government)  possess  some  useful  gift, 
from  exercising  it  under  due  supervision,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  of  the  community  at  large. 

Literature. — Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  231-242; 
Plummer,  '  St.  Luke '  in  ICC ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  '  Synoptic  Gospels' 
in  EG T  i.  pp.  538-542  ;  Mever,  Com.  in  loc. ;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times,  ii.  pp.  37-43 ;  ExpT  xv.  [1903]  14. 

Henry  Cowan. 

SHAME.  —  1.  Objectively  =  dishonouring  treat- 
ment, that  which  causes  shame ;  usually  dri/tia, 
drijififeu'  (Mk  124,  Lk  20n).  Shame  is  mentioned 
in  several  passages  of  the  OT  which  are  usually 
applied  to  Christ's  sufferings  (Ps  4415  697- 19  8945, 
Is  506) ;  but  the  word  is,  curiously  enough,  never  so 
used  in  the  Gospels.  He  122  speaks  of  the  shame 
(aiVxiii"?)  of  the  cross,  1313  of  Christ's  reproach 
(6i/ei5i(r/46s),  and  in  65  those  who  fall  from  grace  are 
said  to  crucify  Him  afresh  and  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame  (irapadeiy/xaTi^v).  In  Jn  849  the  un- 
believing Jews  dishonour  (dn/xd^eiv)  Him,  and  in 
Ac  541  the  Apostles  rejoice  at  suffering  shame 
(aTi/j,a<T07ivat)  for  His  name. 

The  shame  which  Christ  in  fact  bore  is  seen 
specially  in  such  incidents  of  the  Passion  as  the 
night  arrest  as  of  a  thief  or  robber,  the  spitting, 
the  scourging  and  the  mockings,  the  public  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the 
taunts,  the  stripping  naked  of  His  body,  and  the 
hanging  side  by  side  with  criminals.  But  above 
all,  it  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  His  death,  the  cross 
being  peculiarly  the  death  of  shame.*  In  the 
passages  in  the  Gospels  which  speak  of  crucifixion 
and  taking  up  the  cross  (Mt  2019,  Mk  8s4  etc.), 
though  the  prominent  thought  is  that  of  suffering, 
the  idea  of  shame  and  ignominy  is  undoubtedly 
present  as  well.  This  shame  must  be  willingly 
borne  both  by  Christ  and  by  His  followers. 

2.  Subjectively  =  the  feeling  of  shame  ;  usually 
aluxiv-q  and  cognate  words.  +  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  typically  Greek  and  almost  un- 
translatable alSdit  has  practically  dropped  out  of 
Biblical  Greek.     In  the  LXX  it  occurs  twice  in 

Tychicus,  Carpus,  Euodius,  Philemon,  Zenas,  Aquila,  Priscas, 
Junias,  Marcus  (2),  Aristarchus,  Pudens,  Trophimus,  Lucas  the 
Eunuch,  Lazarus.  The  list  is  manifestly  untrustworthy.  With 
some  probability,  indeed,  are  included  all  the  seven  'deacons' 
(so  called),  along  with  some  others  (as  Barnabas,  Barsabbas, 
Marcus,  Cleopas,  Silas,  Agabus,  and  Ananias),  who  were  primitive 
disciples  resident  in  or  near  Palestine.  But  many  others,  in- 
cluding such  Gentile  Christians  as  Titus,  Tychicus,  Trophimus, 
and  brethren  like  Timothy  and  Apollos,  who  became  converts 
long  after  our  Lord's  Ascension,  are  obviously  the  outcome  of 
indiscriminating  conjecture. 

/See  the  well-known  passage  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  66:  'Quid 
dicam  in  crucem  tolli?  Verbo  satis  digno  tam  nefaria  res 
appellari  nullo  modo  potest.' 

t  For  distinction  between  al*xi"i  and  ctlt&s,  see  Trench,  NT 
svn.  §§  19,  20.  The  latter  is  the  better  word ;  '  x'Ms  would 
always  restrain  a  good  man  from  an  unworthy  act,  while  kiV^iad 
would  sometimes  restrain  a  bad  one.' 


Mac. ;  in  NT  only  in  1  Ti  29  nerd,  aldovs  k.  <rw<ppo<rijpris 
('with  shamefas'tness  and  sobriety,'  RV  ;  '  shame- 
facedness,'  AV*),  and  in  TR  of  He  1228  (AV 
'  reverence '),  where  edd.  read  8eovs.  It  may  be 
that,  like  such  words  as  dper?)  and  <pCKla,  it  was 
avoided  as  having  a  technical  and  unsuitable  sense. 
In  Homer  and  Hesiod  it  ranks  high,  being  coupled 
with  vt/xecris,  and  personiiied ;  it  is  the  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  oneself  and  others.  Aristotle,t 
however,  regards  it  not  as  a  virtue,  but  an  emotion 
(irddos),  which  he  does  not  consider  very  valuable  to 
ethics.  It  is  the  fear  of  ddo^ia,  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, and,  while  proper  to  the  vtos,  it  is  out  of  place 
in  the  irpeo-pvrepos  or  iirieiK-fis  (the  good  man).  They 
ought  never  to  do,  or  wish  to  do,  things  that  might 
evoke  the  feeling  of  shame. 

Shame  is  not,  then,  a  motive  which  we  shall  expect 
to  find  prominent  in  Christian  ethics.  Its  essential 
idea  being  0o/3os  dSo^ias,  it  looks  only  to  the  vary- 
ing standard  of  public  opinion,  to  what  people 
would  say,  or  might  be  conceived  of  as  saying  if 
they  knew.  And  its  source  is  not  the  moral  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  at  best  the  feeling  of 
propriety  and  decency.  At  its  highest  it  is  a 
neutral  word.  If  it  may  sometimes  deter  from 
a  wrong  action,  regarded  as  disgraceful,  it  is  even 
more  likely  to  deter  from  a  right  action,  as  un- 
popular. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  most  prominent  in 
the  Gospels.  It  may  keep  a  man  from  honest 
work  (Lk  163).  Christ  warns  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  Him  and  of  His  words,  that  He  too 
will  be  ashamed  of  them  (Mk  838,  Lk  9M ;  cf.  Jn 
1243).  It  is  this  false  shame  that  is  emphatically 
repudiated  by  the  Apostles  (Ro  l16,  2  Ti  l8-12, 
1  P  416). 

Shame  may  also  follow  an  action  ;  and  here  too 
the  idea  is  not  the  conviction  of  sin,  but  the  con- 
fusion which  comes  from  discovery,  though  this 
may  be  an  element  in  a  future  awakening  of  con- 
science. It  is  the  fate  of  one  who  unduly  exalts 
himself  (Lk  1410).  Christ's  enemies  are  put  to 
shame  (1317),  i.e.  they  are  enraged  at  being  ex- 
posed before  the  people.  Though  the  word  is  not 
mentioned,  it  is  presumably  the  feeling  of  the  man 
who  hid  his  talent  or  pound,  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  his  master  (Mt  25s4,  Lk  1920) ;  and  it  is 
certainly  implied  in  Jn  89,  whether  the  words 
'  convicted  by  their  conscience '  are  genuine  or  not. 
The  Pharisees  are  ashamed  of  being  found  exploit- 
ing a  sin  for  their  own  ends. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  passage  last  quoted  (the 
episode  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery)  we  have 
an  instance  of  shame  in  another  aspect,  the  sym- 
pathetic shame  evoked  by  sin  in  others.  Christ 
was  face  to  face  with  the  type  of  sin  which  par- 
ticularly rouses  that  feeling,  and  with  a  callous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  His  enemies  to  use  that  sin 
for  their  own  advantage.  He  blushed  for  those 
who  did  not  blush  for  themselves. 

'  He  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  sense  of  shame.  He  could 
not  meet  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  or  of  the  accusers,  and  perhaps 
at  that  moment  least  of  all  of  the  woman.  In  his  burning 

embarrassment  and  confusion  he  stooped  down  so  as  to  hide  his 
face,  and  began  writing  with  h's,  finger  on  the  ground '  (Seeley, 
Ecce  Homo,  ch.  ix.). 

We  may  note  that  the  word  is  far  rarer  in  the 
NT,  and  particularly  in  the  Gospels,  than  in  the 
OT.  The  typically  Hebraic  use  of  a\a  =  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  a  hope,  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels ; 
it  occurs  iii  Ro  55  933  10n,  1  P  2°.  In  each  case  a 
quotation  is  implied  or  expressed,  though,  curiously 
enough,  from  a  passage  (Is  2816)  where  »ia  does  not 
occur  in  the  Hebrew.  The  shame  or  reproach  of 
childlessness,  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  OT,  is 
referred  to  in  Lk  l25. 

*  See  Hastings'  DB,  s.v. 
t  See  Eth.  iv.  9 ;  Rhet.  ii.  6. 
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Literature.  —  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Shame';  Trench,  ST 
Synonyms ;  G.  Salmon,  Gnosticism  and  Agnosticism  (1887), 
164  ;  R.  W.  Church,  Village  Serm.,  3rd  ser.  (1897),  236. 

C.  W.  Emmet. 
SHEALTIEL.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy 
(Mt  l12,  Lk  3-7,  AV  both  times  Salathiel). 

SHECHEM.— See  Sychae. 

SHEEP,  SHEPHERD.— 

xpvis , '  lamb ' :  Jn  129-  36,  Ac  832,  l  p  119 ;  with  the  classical  ace. 
plur.  xpix;,  Lk  103  (where  Cod.  A  reads  xpi/3xTa.),  and  the 
diminutive  from  the  same  stem,  kpv'm,  in  Jn  2115  («ABC2)  and 
(of  Christ)  Eev.  passim  (56-223).  All  three  words  are  used  only 
figuratively  in  NT. 

xpiBxTov,  'sheep' :  Mt  9*6  12»- 12  1812,  Lk  15*- «,  Jn  2«- 15  10, 
Eev  18W,  and  (figuratively)  Mt  7"  106.  i«  1524  2532f.  2631,  Mk  634 
1427,  Jn  10.  21  (15-  C*D)  16- 17,  Ac  832,  He  1320,  1  p  225  ;  its  diminu- 
tive jrfiTO.  in  Jn  2116- 17  (B,  C,  Tisch.,  WII). 

«->«,,  'flock' :  Lk  28,  1  Co  97,  and  (fig.)  Mt  2631,  Jn  10)6  ; 
its  diminutive  ■aoi^m,  always  figurative,  in  Lk  1232,  Ac  2028-  29, 
1  P  52. 3. 

aWv,  'shepherd' :  Mt  936  2532,  Mk  634,  Lk  28-15.18.20,  jn 
102- 12,  and(fig.)Mt  2631,  Mk  1427,  Jn  10"-  "■  16,  Eph  4»,  He  1320, 
1  P  225. 

&,pxixtiiai*, '  chief  shepherd '  (fig.),  1  P  54. 

xuuairu, ' shepherd,'  '  tend,'  a  flock  :  Lk  177,  1  Co  97,  and  (fig.) 
Mt  26,  Jn  2116,  Ac  2028,  1  P  52,  Jude  12,  Rev  227  717  125  1915. 

pirza,  '  feed  a  flock  ' :  Mt  830,  Mk  5",  Lk  832  1515  ;  „;  pi?M,TtSy 
Mt  833,  Mk  5",  Lk  834.    ^ra  is  fig.  only  in  Jn  2115- 17. 

1.  The  sheep  of  Palestine  are  still  the  broad- 
tailed  breed  of  Biblical  times  (Ex  2922,  Lv  39-  u  RV 
'  fat  tail ').  The  tail  is  from  5  to  15  inches  wide, 
and  weighs  from  10  to  15  lb.,  sometimes  even  as 
much  as  30  lb.,  supplying  10  lb.  and  upwards  of 
pure  fat,  which  is  packed  for  winter  use.  The 
sheep  are  white,  though  some  have  brown  faces : 
only  the  rains  have  horns.  They  '  find  pasture ' 
(Jn  109)  in  the  lower  lands  in  winter  and  on  the 
mountains  in  summer,  the  best  pastures  being  in 
S.  Palestine  (the  Negeb  and  Gerar)  and  on  the 
plain  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan ;  but  even  '  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness'  (Ps  6512,  Jl  222)  are  wel- 
come in  spring,  when  grass  and  flowers  have  grown 
which  are  burnt  up  in  summer.  The  shepherd 
leads  his  sheep  (Jn  104)  during  the  day  in  the  cool 
months,  but  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  year  from 
sunset  to  early  morning,  when  he  brings  them  back 
to  the  fold  (vv.1-16)  or  leaves  them  to  lie  under  a 
prepared  shelter  in  the  bushes  (Ca  l7).  The  fold 
(avkr))  is  a  low  flat  shed  or  series  of  sheds,  with  a 
yard  surrounded  by  a  wall  (Jn  101 ;  cf.  Nu  32w,  Jg 
510,  Zeph  26) ;  on  cold  nights  the  flocks  are  shut  in 
the  buildings.  The  wall  is  surmounted  by  a  fence 
of  sharp  thorns  to  keep  out  the  wolves  (Jn  1012) 
and  other  wild  beasts  (Is  314,  1  S  1734) ;  jackals  and 
hynenas  prey  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
while  leopards  and  panthers  often  leap  over  the 
high  fence  of  the  fold,  and  the  shepherd  is  still  at 
times  known  '  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep ' 
( Jn  10n).  Robbers  are  as  great  a  source  of  danger  ; 
a  lamb  or  a  kid  is  sometimes  carried  oft'  by  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  there  are  deadly  snakes  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks.  The  Gospel  parable  does  not  exag- 
gerate the  rejoicing  of  the  shepherd  when  he  has 
recovered  a  sheep  that  has  gone  astray  '  upon  the 
mountains'  (Alt  181'2- 13,  Lk  154). 

The  shepherd  keeps  watch  by  night  in  the  open 
air  (Lk  2s,  cf.  Nah  318),  sometimes  using  a  tem- 
porary shelter  or  a  shepherd's  tent  (Ca  l8,  Is  38i2), 
which  recalls  the  nomad  habits  of  the  early  Israel- 
ites and  their  Semitic  ancestors  (He  ll9,  Gn  420). 
On  the  march  he  carries  a  bag  or  wallet  (Mt  JO10), 
a  staff  (Mt  108,  Ps  234),  and  a  sling  (1  S  1740).  At 
the  watering-places  (Ps  232)  the  sheep  answer  to 
the  shepherd's  call  (Jn  103-  4),  and,  when  they  have 
drunk,  move  on  at  his  word  to  make  room  for 
another  flock.  A  shepherd  is  sometimes  followed 
by  several  flocks,  but  each  comes  or  goes  at  a  sepa- 
rate call,  and  he  often  knows  each  sheep  by  a 
name  (Jn  10").  Sheep-dogs  (Job  301)  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  NT,  but  they  must  have  been  used, 


as  they  are  still,  to  protect  the  flock  and  keep  the 
sheep  together. 

2.  Sheep  were  used  for  food  (Rev  1813),  and  their 
milk  for  drink  ( 1  Co  97,  Dt  3214) ;  their  skins  were 
used  for  tents  and  for  a  baggy  kind  of  coat  (pirfKaT-q, 
He  ll37).  The  importance  of  sheep  to  a  pastoral 
people  like  the  Israelites  is  emphasized  by  one  of 
their  favourite  names,  Rachel,  which  means  '  ewe ' 
(W.  It.  Smith,  Bel.  Sem.2  311),  and  by  the  choice  of 
a  lamb  for  the  Paschal  Supper  in  their  most  sacred 
festival.  Every  morning,  also,  and  every  evening, 
they  had  to  offer  in  sacrifice  '  a  he-lamb  without 
blemish  for  a  continual  burnt-offering'  (Nu  283"6), 
with  two  he-lambs  in  addition  every  Sabbath  day 
(v.9).  Seven  he-lambs  and  one  ram  were  required 
at  every  new  moon,  on  every  day  of  the  Passover, 
and  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (vv.16-31),  at  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (291"11). 
At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (vv.12-38)  this  ottering 
was  included  on  the  eighth  day,  but  was  doubled 
on  each  of  the  first  seven  ofays,  with  varying 
numbers  of  bullocks.  Goats  were  generally  used 
for  sin-offerings,  but  a  leper  in  the  day  of  his 
cleansing  (Lk  1714)  had  to  bring  a  he-lamb  for  a 
guilt-offering,  besides  a  he-lamb  for  a  burnt-ottering 
and  a  ewe-lamb,  the  two  latter  being  commuted 
for  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
(Lv  1410"22).  Any  of  the  common  people,  also, 
might  substitute  for  the  male  goat  of  the  ordinary 
sin-offering  a  female  lamb  without  blemish  (Lv 
427"32).  This  piacular  offering  of  sheep  was  a 
Semitic  practice  which  is  found  also  in  ancient 
Cyprus,  and  was  adopted  by  Epimenides  at  Athens 
when  he  was  summoned  from  Crete  to  purify  the 
city  from  the  Alcmaeonid  pollution  (W  R.  Smith, 
Rel.  Sem.2  note  G). 

3.  The  interest  of  these  sacrificial  requirements 
centres  in  the  NT  round  the  representation  of 
Christ  as  '  the  Lamb '  (Rev  56  22s).  To  some  ex- 
tent, of  course,  the  figure  is  suggested  by  '  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ '  (2  Co  10\  Mt 
ll29),  the  perfect  realization  in  Him  of  the  spirit  of 
beautiful  confidence  and  loving  obedience  which 
we  associate  with  Ps  23  (cf.  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  i.  and 
ii.  pp.  5,  6,  10,  12).  But  where  the  figure  is  ex- 
plained, it  is  always  in  a  sacrificial  sense :  '  He 
was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter '  (Ac  832) ;  '  re- 
deemed .  .  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  ancl  without  spot,  (even  the  blood) 
of  Christ  '(IP  l18- 19) ;  'a  Lamb  standing  as  though 
it  had  been  slain '  ;  '  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath 
been  slain'  (Rev  56- 12) ;  'the  book  of  life  of  the 
Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world'  (Rev  138).  In  the  same  way  John 
the  Baptist  hailed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  'the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world'  (Jn  l29).  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
(with  Alford)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
Paschal  lamb,  '  which  did  not  suggest  atonement  for 
sin '  ;  on  every  day  of  the  feast,  as  we  have  seen, 
lambs  were  offered  as  a  burnt-offering  ;  and  if  it 
was  not  Passover  -  time  when  John  spoke,  his 
hearers  would  readily  understand  his  meaning  from 
the  sin-offering  of  the  poor,  or  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  of  every  day.  These  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Israelites  the  principle  of  substitu- 
tion, the  surrender  of  another  life  for  the  human 
life  that  was  forfeited  or  consecrated  (He  ll4  1010). 
John  may  have  uttered  his  prophecy  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  evening  sacrifice,  the  time  at  which 
the  prophecy  was  afterwards  to  be  fulfilled  (Mt 
2745) ;  but  the  language  of  Is  537"12  would  of  itself 
explain  the  meaning  of  his  words.  The  correspond- 
ence of  Christ's  death  with  a  sin-offering  is  dis- 
tinctly assumed  in  He  13i°-13,  and  St.  Paul  also 
sees  in  the  occurrence  of  that  death  at  Passover- 
time  the  true  Passover  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  (1  Co 
57).     We  need  not  be  concerned  to  limit  to  any  one 
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ceremony  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Baptist : 
the  Lamb,  in  his  words,  was  the  atoning  Lamb. 
Christ  (as  M.  Dods  suggests  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.) 
may  have  revealed  the  truth  to  him  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness  :  He 
Himself  three  times  foretold  His  coming  death  (Mt 
16-1  1722-  a  2018- 19)  before  He  repeated  the  substance 
of  John's  prophecy  as  His  own  (Mt  20-8). 

4.  Christ  is  also  '  the  Good  Shepherd '  ( Jn  10"- 14), 
'  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  (overseer,  guardian)  of 
souls  '(IP  225),  '  the  chief  Shepherd  '(IP  54).  His 
people  are  His  flock  (Jn  1016,  Lk  1232),  as  the  chosen 
people  of  old  were  the  flock  of  God  (P.s  7720  7913  801 
957  1003).  As  God  undertook  by  the  voice  of  His 
prophets  to  feed  His  flock  (Is  40",  Ezk  3414- 15),  so 
Christ  pledges  Himself  '  to  give  unto  them  eternal 
life '  (Jn  1028,  cf.648"58),  to  'guide  them  unto  fountains 
of  waters  of  life'  (Rev  717).  He  requires  of  His 
sheep  (Jn  1014-27)  the  life  of  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence and  trust  which  the  Psalmist  accepts  with 
such  happy  contentment  (Ps  23)  :  He  promises  that 
no  one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  His  hand  if  they 
hear  His  voice  and  follow  Him,  if  they  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  Him  (yiyvdio-Kovo-i,  v.14)  as  He 
makes  it  His  concern  to  know  them  and  to  know 
the  Father.  When  He  speaks  of  'the  fold'  in 
which  they  will  find  protection,  He  calls  Himself 
'  the  door '  ( Jn  107~10)  through  which  one  must  enter 
in  to  be  made  safe :  He  becomes  the  shepherd 
(vv.11-16)  as  He  passes  from  the  thought  of  the  fold 
*to  describe  the  flock.  So  later  (Jn  146)  He  says, 
'I  am  the  way,'  before  He  calls  Himself  'the 
truth  and  the  life. '  No  one  '  fold '  can  include 
all  His  sheep  (Jn  1016) :  the  flock  is  greater  than 
the  fold,  the  shepherd  more  essential  than  the 
door :  and  the  one  necessary  condition  of  the 
Christian  life  is  the  personal  devotion  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  living  Shepherd.  Where  that  condi- 
tion is  observed,  there  may  be  many  folds,  '  other 
sheep'  ;  but  He  will  know  His  own  (v.14),  and  in 
the  eyes  of  all  at  last  '  they  shall  become  one  flock, 
one  shepherd'  (v.16). 

In  His  more  active  ministry  Christ  found  the 
appropriate  figure  for  His  disciples  in  the  patient 
hard-working  cattle  which  ploughed  the  earth  to 
prepare  it  for  men's  food,  or  carried  the  burdens 
of  their  daily  life  (Mt  ll29-30):  work  under  His 
guidance  with  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit  is  the 
secret  of  rest.  It  was  as  the  shadows  of  the  end 
fell  upon  Him  that  He  returned  to  the  OT  figure 
of  the  sheep  of  God's  pasture  :  '  Fear  not,  little 
flock'  (Lk  1232),  resumes  the  'Be  not  afraid'  of  v.4 
at  the  close  of  the  perilous  scene  when  the  crowded 
courtyard  was  His  refuge  from  the  hatred  of  His 
enemies  (Lk  ]  l37"54).  So  the  beautiful  pictures  and 
promises  of  Jn  10  belong  to  the  time  of  danger 
(v.39)  in  the  closing  winter  (v.22)  of  His  life,  when 
He  was  being  forced  into  the  retirement  (v.40)  from 
which  He  came  out  at  the  risk  of  death  to  restore 
Lazarus  to  his  sisters.  The  Shepherd's  care  of  His 
sheep  is  the  gospel  first  for  the  sorrowful  and  help- 
less :  '  the  whole  portraiture  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
is  a  commentary  on  Is  53 '  (Westcott). 

5.  One  other  NT  analogy  is  derived  from  the 
same  figure.  As  rulers  who  '  observe  dooms  from 
Zeus '  are  called  in  the  Iliad  (i.  263,  ii.  243,  etc. ) 
Troifiives  \adv  (cf.  Mic  5",  Mt  26),  and  he  that  re- 
ceives authority  over  the  nations  '  shall  shepherd 
them  with  a  staff  of  iron '  (Rev  227  125  1915),  so  the 
Church  receives  iroifdvas  /ecu  StcW/cclXous  among  the 
gifts  of  its  glorified  Lord  (Eph  4").  Their  duty  is 
to  'tend  the  flock  of  God  '(IP  52),  '  the  flock  in  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers ' 
(Ac  2028)  :  it  is  the  false  shepherds  who  '  without 
fear  feed  themselves '  ( Jude  12).  In  '  tending '  the 
flock,  the  first  and  last  duty  is  to  '  feed '  it :  /3cWe 
Ta  apvla.  /aov,  iroiixaive  to.  irpoj3&Ti&  p.ov,  fioaKe  ra  irpo- 
pand  /Mov  (Jn  2115-17).     The  shepherd's  ways  with 


the  sheep  may  be  most  winning  and  his  music  of 
the  sweetest ;  but  if  he  does  not  minister  to  them 
'  the  bread  of  life,'  other  shepherds  will  have  to  be 
found  who  will  'feed  them'  (Jer  234).  As  the 
shepherds  themselves  belong  to  the  flock  of  Christ, 
they  are  also  to  be  'examples  to  the  flock,'  'and 
when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  be  manifested,  ye 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away'  (1  P53-4). 

Literature. — For  the  sheep  and  shepherds  of  Palestine  see 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  201-205  ;  Geikie,  The 
Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  pp.  13,  81-84  ;  Post  in  Hastings'  DB 
iv.  487 ;  Shipley  and  Cook  in  Encye.  Bibl.  iii.  4441  (cf.  ib.  i. 
711).  There  are  expository  sermons  in  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm. 
2nd  ser.  (1875)  251 ;  H.  Alford,  Eastertide  Serm.  (1866),  32,  62  ; 
B.  F.  Westcott,  Revelation  of  the  Father  (1884),  77  ;  A.  F.  W. 
Ingram,  Good  Shepherds  (1898) ;  A.  G.  Mortimer,  Studies  in 
Holy  Scripture  (1901),  161 ;  also  W.  Lock  on  '  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goats '  in  The  Bible  and  Chr.  Life  (1905),  162.  For  connected 
subjects  see  Literature  under  Atonement,  Church,  Redeem, 
Rule  (p.  539),  Sacrifice.  FRANK  RICHARDS. 

SHEKEL.— See  Money. 

SHEKINAH  (Heb.  nrat?  'that  which  dwells'  or 
'resides,'  the  '  dwelling '). — This  term,  together  with 
'  the  Glory '  (»oi5!)  and  '  the  Word '  or  '  Memra  '  (id'D, 
N-ip'P),  is  used  in  the  Targums  as  an  indirect  ex- 
pression in  place  of  '  God.'  It  denotes  God's  visible 
presence  or  glorious  manifestation  which  '  dwells ' 
among  men :  the  localized  presence  of  the  Deity. 
See  art.  '  Shekinah '  in  Hastings'  DB.  In  the  NT 
the  term  Shekinah  appears  in  more  than  one  Greek 
form.  The  invisible  Shekinah  is  also  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  the  visible.  The  visible  Shekinah, 
though  distinct  from  'the  glory,'  was  associated 
in  the  closest  way  with  the  Divine  '  glory.'  It  was 
conceived  of  as  the  centre  and  source  from  which 
the  glory  radiated.  In  the  NT  this  '  Shekinah- 
glory'  is  several  times  denoted  by  56£a.  The 
classical  passage  is  Ro  94,  where  St.  Paul,  enumer- 
ating the  list  of  Israel's  privileges,  says  :  '  whose 
is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,'  i.e.  the  Shekinah- 
glory,  'the  visible  presence  of  God  among  His 
people'  (cf.  also  Ac  72  where  St.  Stephen  speaks 
of  '  the  God  of  glory,'  i.e.  the  God  whose  visible 
presence,  manifested  in  the  Shekinah,  had  sancti- 
fied Jerusalem  and  the  Temple).  In  the  Gospels 
this  '  glory '  is  referred  to  in  Lk  29  '  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  (5d|ct  Kvpiov)  shone  round  about  them.' 
There  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Shekinah 
in  the  description  of  the  theophanic  cloud  of  the 
transfiguration-narrative  (Mt  175  "a  bright  cloud 
overshadowed  them,  and  behold  a  voice  out  of 
the  cloud,  saying,'  etc. ;  cf.  Mk  97,  Lk  9341-).  Here 
the  same  verb  (iino-Ki&fa)  is  used  as  in  the  LXX  of 
Ex  4034- 35  of  the  cloud  which  rested  on  the  Taber- 
nacle when  it  was  filled  with  the  'glory  of  the 
Lord,'  which  in  the  Targum  (pseudo- Jonathan) 
becomes  the  'glory  of  the  Shekinah  of  the  Lord.' 
The  '  voice  out  of  the  cloud '  is  also,  doubtless,  the 
voice  of  the  Shekinah ;  cf .  2  P  l17  where,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  transfiguration,  a  '  voice '  uttered  by 
'the  excellent  glory'  (i.e.  the  Shekinah-glory)  is 
spoken  of.*  In  He  95  'the  cherubim  of  glory' 
must  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  as  meaning 
the  cherubim  on  which  the  Shekinah  was  en- 
throned. 

In  three  NT  passages  (all  having  reference  to  Christ)  t  an 
allusion  to  the  Shekinah  is  probable,  though  disputed,  viz.  (a) 
Ro  64  '  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  means  of  (5/*)  the 
glory  of  the  Father.'  Here  '  glory '  prob.  =  the  Shekinah-glory 
rather  than  '  glorious  power '  (cf.  the  Midrash  Rabbe  to  Gn  44», 
in  which  the  Shekinah  is  said  to  release  the  bound  in  Sheol) ;  X 

*  Similarly  in  the  Jerus.  Targum  to  Gn  2813  the  glory  of  J" 
says,  'I  am  the  God  of  Abraham'  (Marshall  in  Hastings'  DB, 
loc.  cit.). 

t  See  Marshall,  ib. 

j  A  similar  idea  may  be  implied  in  the  words  ascribed  to  our 
Lord  in  Jn  ll40,  where,  with  reference  to  the  release  of  Lazarus 
from  the  grave,  Jesus  says  to  Martha :  '  Said  I  not  unto  thee, 
that,  if  thou  believedst,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  1 ' 
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(6)  1  P  414  '  the  (Spirit)  of  glory  and  the  Spirit  of  God '  (to  rijs 
ii,iv,s  x«.\  to  toS  Hoi  rviv^x).  Here  'glory'  may=Shekinah, 
which  is  identified  with  Christ.  This  identification  may  be 
seen  more  clearly,  perhaps,  in  (c)  Ja  21  r>,i  Tio-riv  toD  xupicu 
iijj.Hi  'Ivo-ov  Xpio-rov  rr,i  ii%r,s,  which  not  improbably  ='  the  faith 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Shekinah '  (Mayor).  For  further 
doubtful  refl.  in  the  NT,  see  below. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  aKt\vi], 
-  tabernacle '  (and  its  verb  <jk-i\vo\iv,  '  to  tabernacle '), 
has  been  chosen  for  use  in  Jn  l14  and  Rev  213  from 
its  likeness  both  in  sound  and  meaning  to  the  word 
Shekinah,  and  conveys  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
latter.  The  Revelation  passage  runs  :  '  Behold  the 
tabernacle  (o-kvv)  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will 
tabernacle  (o-Kyvtlxrei)  with  them.'  In  Jn  l14  'The 
Word  (Logos)  .  .  tabernacled  {£<rK7)vwaev)  among 
us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,'  etc.,  all  the  three 
Hebrew  terms,  Memra  (*nrn  =  6  \070s),  Shekinah, 
and  Yekara  (5o'£a  =  »nir)  are' represented.  ^  'All  the 
three  entities  became  incarnate  in  Jesus.'* 

The  identification  of  Jesus  with  the  Shekinah  has  already 
been  referred  to  above  in  connexion  with  1  P  414  and  Ja  21. 
Another  example  where  the  same  idea  may  be  implicit  is  Mt 
1820  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them ' ;  compare  with  this  Pirke 
Aboth  iii.  5:  'Two  that  sit  together  and  are  occupied  with 
words  of  Torah,  have  the  Shekinah  among  them.'  Cf.  also 
2  Co  46  '  God  that  said,  Out  of  darkness  light  shall  shine,  is 
he  who  shone  in  our  hearts  for  the  illumination  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  last 
phrase  may = the  glory  of  God  made  manifest  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  i.e.  Jesus  is  the  Shekinah  of  God.  Shekinah  in 
these  connexions  is  practically =Immanuel  ('  God  with  us '). 

Other  passages  worth  examination  in  this  connexion  are 
Eph  l1'  (the  remarkable  phrase  'the  Father  of  the  glory'  [0 
!TXTy,p  T»j;  Jo'|?i?]  =?' the  father  of  the  Shekinah  (incarnate  in 
Jesus) '),  Lk  232  ('  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel ').  Cf.  also 
1  Co  28  (Jesus  '  Lord  of  glory ').  The  representation  of  man  as 
a  temple  in  which  God  dwells  (cf.  2  Co  6l$  '  we  are  a  temple  of 
the  living  God,'  Jn  1423  '  we  will  come  .  .  and  make  our  abode 
with  him ')  was  probably  suggested  by  the  Shekinah-idea,  which 
may  also  have  influenced  the  language  applied  to  Christ  in 
Col  29  ('for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily '). 

In  the  identification  of  the  Shekinah  and  cognate  conceptions 
with  the  incarnate  Christ,  'a  use  is  made  of  these  ideas.'  as 
Dalman  says,  '  which  is  at  variance  with  their  primary  applica- 
tion.' It  marks  a  specifically  Christian  development,  though  the 
way  had  certainly  been  prepared  by  hypostatizing  tendencies. 

Literature. — Weber,  Jild.  Theol."  esp.  pp.  185-190  ;  Gfrorer, 
Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  i.  esp.  p.  301  ff.  ;  Langen,  Juden- 
thum  zur  Zeit  Christi,  201  ff. ;  art.  '  Shekinah '  in  Hastings'  DB 
and  in  JE ;  the  Lexicons,  s.v.  nyiw  (Buxtorf,  Levy,  Jastrow, 
Kohut);  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers'*,  p.  43;  the 
Comm.  on  Ep.  of  St.  James  by  Mayor  and  Knowling  (on  Ja  21). 

G.  H.  Box. 
SHELAH. — A  Judahite  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Lk 

335). 

SHEM. — The  patriarch,  mentioned  as  a  link  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3s6). 

SHEWBREAD,  'bread  of  the  face  or  presence' 
[lehem  pdnim),  was  placed  on  a  special  table  in  the 
Holy  Place,  in  the  presence  of  God.  This  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  in  Israel,  and  is  found  also 
among  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  bread  was 
originally  designed  for  the  god  to  eat,  but,  of  course, 
this  early  notion  did  not  persist ;  the  bread,  how- 
ever, was  still  held  to  imply  the  presence  of  God, 
and  His  acceptance  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Him. 

Shewbread  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  on  only 
one  occasion,  Mt  124  ||  Mk  228  and  Lk  64.  Jesus 
and  His  disciples,  passing  through  the  cultivated 
fields  on  the  Sabbath,  were  plucking  the  ears  of 
grain,  rubbing  out  the  kernels,  and  eating  them. 
They  were  challenged  by  the  Pharisees  for  doing 
what  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath.  The  plucking 
of  grain  without  instrument,  while  walking  through 
another's  field,  was  expressly  permitted  by  the 
Jewish  law,  but  the  manual  labour  involved  was 
interpreted   as   harvesting  and  threshing,    which 

*  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  231.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  great  passage  in  He  13,  where  the  Son  is  said  to  be  the 

effulgence  of  the  glory;  i.e.  of  the  Shekinah-glory  as  'the 
manifested  Deity.' 


were  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  replied  to 
the  Pharisees  by  citing  two  illustrations  (according 
to  Mt.),  one  of  which  was  an  act  of  David  as 
recorded  in  1  S  211"6.  In  David's  flight  from  Saul 
he  had  come  to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the  priest.  He 
was  hungry,  and  asked  for  food  for  himself  and  his 
men.  There  was  no  bread  at  hand  except  the 
shewbread,  which,  after  lying  on  the  table  for  the 
week,  had  been  replaced  by  fresh  bread.  The 
bread  is  described  as  'holy.'  There  is  no  hint  in 
the  passage  that  David  did  an  unlawful  thing  in 
eating  the  bread.  He  did  not  do  it  without  due 
deliberation,  for  the  question  of  the  legality  was 
expressly  raised  by  the  priest.  Before  giving  the 
men  the  bread,  he  asked  if  they  were  'clean.' 
This  was  his  one  concern,  and,  being  satisfied  on 
this  point,  he  readily  gave  it  to  them.  If  it  had 
been  unlawful  for  any  to  eat  except  the  priests, 
that  surely  would  have  been  stated,  and  the 
'  cleanness '  would  have  been  of  no  moment.  In 
case  the  parley  is  considered,  as  it  may  be,  to  have 
been  the  effort  of  later  tradition  to  clear  the  king 
from  the  charge  of  irregularity  in  the  matter,  the 
state  of  the  case  is  not  altered.  The  passage  seems 
to  show  that  no  law  was  knowingly  broken  in  the 
transaction. 

Jesus,  however,  says  that  it  was  unlawful.  The 
statement  is  in  accord  with  the  Jewish  law  of  His 
day,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  provision  of 
the  Priests'  Code  from  post-exilic  times  (Lv  249), 
which  says  that  the  shewbread  was  for  the  priests, 
and  must  be  eaten  by  them  in  the  Holy  Place. 
Such  an  act  as  David  s  was  illegal  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  it  was  not  illegal  in  the  time  of  David. 
The  real  issue  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  in 
Mt  12  was  the  extent  to  which  such  laws  as  that 
of  the  Sabbath  were  binding.  The  Jews  held  that 
the  law  was  eternal,  unchangeable,  supreme. 
Jesus  held  that  it  was  'for  man,'  and  the  Son  of 
Man  was  lord  of  it.  More  recently  the  argument 
of  Jesus  has  been  vastly  strengthened  by  the 
recognition  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  OT 
legislation.  According  to  the  Jews,  their  great 
king  had  violated  the  Law,  and  the  only  justifica- 
tion was  the  stress  of  his  hunger  ;  but  to  use  this 
argument  to  justify  David  was  in  effect  to  acknow- 
ledge the  very  principle  upon  which  Jesus  acted  in 
allowing  His  disciples  to  pluck  the  grain. 

Literature. — Stade,  Bill.  Theol.  des  A.T,y>.  168;  art.  'Shew- 
bread' in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  the  JE.         (J.  H.  GATES. 

SHILLING.— See  Money. 

SHIP.— See  Boat. 

SHOE.— See  Sandal. 

SHORE.— See  Beach. 

SICK,  SICKNESS.— See  Disease. 

SICKLE  (Spiiravov). — The  crops  in  Palestine  are, 
to  this  day,  reaped  almost  entirely  with  the  sickle 
(Mk  429).  The  scythe  is  seldom  seen  save  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  whirr  of  the  reaping 
machine  is  still  unknown.  Sptiravov  is  the  LXX 
equivalent  of  two  Heb.  words  E>!?-in  and  hia  which 
seem  to  have  been  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 
The  Palestinian  sickle  is  a  little  longer  than  our 
common  shearing  -  hook ;  the  blade  describes  a 
somewhat  wider  curve,  and  the  point,  instead  of 
terminating  sharply,  is  slightly  turned  backward. 
Sometimes  the  edge  is  toothed  like  a  saw,  but 
oftener  it  is  plain  and  sharp  like  our  own  hook. 
The  total  length  of  handle  and  blade  is  from  18  to 
24  inches.  W.  EwiNG. 

SIDON  (for  much  of  common  reference,  see  Tyke). 


sidon 


SIFTING 
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— A  narrow,  rocky  district  as  well  as  a  once  famous 
city  in  Phtenicia,  the  city  being  30  miles  S.  of 
Beirut  and  26  miles  slightly  N.  by  E.  of  Tyre,  and 
60  miles  N.  of  Capernaum.  Like  nearly  all  settle- 
ments on  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Sidon 
owed  its  location  to  certain  prominent  rocks  in  the 
sea,  which  at  first  served  as  a  breakwater,  and  then, 
through  gradual  connexion  with  the  land,  produced 
a  northern  and  a  southern  harbour,  the  latter  now 
filled  with  sand. 

Sidon  is  so  ancient  that  all  certainty  as  to  the 
origin  of  its  name  has  vanished.  Some  have  deemed 
it  '  fishing '-town,  others  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
a  deity  Sid.  Sidon  and  the  Sidonians  are  heard 
of  earlier  and  more  iniiuentially  than  Tyre,  which 
finally  distanced  its  northern  rival.  All  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  seem  to  have  known  little  but  rivalry 
down  to  the  appearance  of  such  world-powers  as 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
which  made  them  all,  sooner  or  later,  subject  and 
abject.  Each  had  its  '  king,'  its  '  god,'  its  colonies, 
its  coinage.  Each  sent  its  trading  vessels  seaward 
to  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  landward,  each  was 
in  touch  with  the  markets  of  Damascus  and  the 
East  by  means  of  those  caravans  of  '  ships  of  the 
desert ' ;  each  sat  as  queen  over  a  semicircular 
domain  with  a  radius  of  some  15  to  20  miles. 
Through  faction  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Sidon  lost 
many  of  her  merchants,  chiefly  to  Tyre.  At  length 
her  limited  territory,  her  merely  commercial  aim, 
her  being  sapped  by  colonization  and  dissension, 
her  final  surrender  of  leadership  to  Tyre,  combined 
with  her  conquests  by  the  world-powers,  left  her 
under  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Christ  a  merely 
provincial  capital,  richer  in  the  vices  of  ancient 
paganism  than  in  its  virtues.  Some  from  Sidon  were 
in  the  multitude  that  thronged  Jesus  at  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Mk  38),  and  Sidon  was  pronounced  more 
excusable  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  the  more 
favoured  cities  of  Jesus'  own  country  and  race  (Mt 
ll21f-).  The  present  Saida  has  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  surrounded  by  delightful  orange  groves, 
beneath  which  lie  archaeological  treasures.  Beirut, 
with  its  Damascus  railway  and  improved  harbour, 
has  robbed  Sidon  of  its  last  vestiges  of  commerce. 

In  a  sense  Sidon  was,  and  in  another  sense  was 
not,  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the 
ideal  distribution  of  Canaan  recorded  in  Joshua 
the  lot  of  Asher  would  seem  to  have  included  about 
all  of  Phoenicia,  extending  '  even  unto  great  Sidon ' 
(Jos  19-8).  The  coast  cities  and  their  daughter 
villages,  however,  remained  utterly  unconscious  of 
their  assignment,  while  Asher  became  so  assimi- 
lated thereto  as  to  retain  in  Israelitish  history  little 
more  than  a  name. 

The  RV  declares  that  Jesus  'came  through 
Sidon,'  a  distinct  and  exact  statement  unknown 
to  the  AV ;  and  thereon  depends  our  conception 
whether  or  not  Jesus  Himself,  from  choice,  ever 
went  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles.  Many  points 
as  to  the  primariness,  structure,  and  transmission 
of  the  Gospels  are  illustrated  by  this  case. 
Mt  152lff.  AV  Mk  724ff-  AV 

v.  21  Then  Jesu3  went  thence,  v.24  And  from  thence  he 
and  departed  into  the  coasts  of  arose,  and  went  into  the  bor- 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  v. 22  And,  ders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  entered  into  an  house,  and 
came  out  of  the  same  coasts,  would  have  no  man  know  it : 
etc-  but  he  could  not  be  hid.     For 

a    certain    woman,    etc.       [A 
Greek]. 

,  V-M  And  Jesus  departed  v. 31  And  again,  departing 
I"  ™}enc,i<  and  came  nigh  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
unto  the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  and  Sidon,  he  came  unto  the  sea  of 
went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  Galilee,  through  the  midst  of 
Bat  down  there.  the  coasts  of  Decapolis.     [East 

of  the  Jordan]. 
After  the  Revisers'  most  conscientious  work,  with 
their  better  evidence,  this  is  the  form  in  which  we 
read  the  same : 


And  Jesus  went  out  thence,  And  from  thence  he  arose, 
and  withdrew  into  the  parts  of  and  went  away  into  the  bor- 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  And,  behold,  ders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And 
a  Canaanitish  woman  came  out  he  entered  into  an  house,  and 
from  those  borders,  etc.  would  have  no  man  know  it : 

and  he  could  not  be  hid.  But 
straightway  a  woman,  etc.  [A 
Greek]. 

Marg. '  Some  ancient  authori- 
ties omit  and  Sidon.' 

And  Jesus  departed  thence,  And  again  he  went  out  from 
and  came  nigh  unto  the  sea  of  the  borders  of  Tyre,  and  came 
Galilee ;  and  he  went  up  into  through  Sidon  unto  the  sea  of 
the  mountain,  and  sat  there.        Galilee,  through  the  midst  of 

the  borders  of  Decapolis. 

B.  Weiss  sides  completely  with  the  '  some  ancient 
authorities'  of  RVm,  and  reads:  Jesus  'went 
away  into  the  borders  of  Tyre.  .  And  again 
he  went  out  from  the  borders  of  Tyre,  and  came 
through  Sidon  unto  the  sea  of  Galilee,'  etc.  Thus 
the  primary  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  more  ancient 
Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS,  Professor  Weiss,  and  the 
Revisers  do  not  hesitate  to  depict  Jesus  as  entering 
Gentile  territory  (twice),  entering  a  (probably) 
heathen  house,  and  dispensing  blessings  upon  a 
pagan  woman,  going  then  yet  farther  '  through 
Sidon '  and  Decapolis.  The  more  theological  First 
Evangelist,  however,  and  the  judicious  transcribers 
disliked  so  to  state  the  case.  So  Edersheim  :  the 
'  house  in  which  Jesus  sought  shelter  and  privacy 
would,  of  course,  be  e,  Jewish  home ' ;  and  '  by 
"through  Sidon"  I  do  not  understand  the  town 
of  that  name,  which  would  have  been  quite  outside 
the  Saviour's  route,  but  the  territory  of  Sidon 
{Life  and  Times,  ii.  38,  44). 

Anything  like  a  direct  '  route '  from  the  Israel- 
itish borders  of  Tyre,  or  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, — for 
Edersheim  emphasizes  Matthew's  indication  that 
the  woman  came  from  her  territory  to  that  of  Jesus, 
— would  take  one  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
therefore  away  from  Sidon.  Accordingly,  Jesus' 
choice  to  go  in  a  northerly  direction,  '  through 
Sidon,'  shows  that  He  was  not  taking  any  near 
and  direct  and  usual  'route,'  but  for  a  reason  was 
seeking  travel  into  heathen  territory.  Mk.'s  con- 
nexion indicates  that  Jesus  journeyed  into  the 
Gentile  land  with  His  disciples,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  distinctions  as  to  the 
ceremonially  clean  and  unclean,  so  as  to  give  to 
His  followers  an  example  and  object  lesson  as  to  the 
same.  Sidon  on  the  far  north  was  for  this  reason 
included,  as  was  the  hog-herding  Decapolis.  It 
was  at  Csesarea,  a  similar  Gentile  city  almost  100 
miles  nearer  Jerusalem,  that  St.  Peter  received  his 
fuller  lesson  on  the  same  subject. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele. 

SIFTING.— The  vb.  'sift'(Gr.  <ru>idfa,  fr.  cnviov, 
a  late  word  for  a  sieve)  occurs  only  in  Lk  2231. 
Two  varieties  of  sieve  were  used  for  separating 
the  finer  particles  of  substances  from  the  grosser 
(see  art.  Agriculture).  Scripture  refers  to  the 
sieve  and  the  process  of  sifting  only  rarely  (Is  3028, 
Am  99,  Lk  223i),  but  is  full  of  the  idea  of  sifting. 
In  this  process  the  methods  of  different  industries 
join  to  give  force  to  the  metaphor  which  they 
supply.  Of  these  farming  is  the  chief,  with  its 
floors,  fans,  etc.  (Mt  312,  Lk  317).  The  preparation 
of  wine  also  enters  in  with  its  emptying  from 
vessel  to  vessel  (Jer  48").  The  refining  of  metals 
(Is  l25,  Mai  32f-),  too,  contributes  to  the  contents  of 
the  idea  of  sifting.  All  these  moralize  it.  It  con- 
centrates on  character.  St.  Peter  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  [plur.  i/x-as]  are  sifted  ;  Pharisees  strain 
out  pnats  (Mt  2324) ;  evil  work  avoids  the  sifting  of 
the  light  (Jn  320).  The  ministries  of  John,  Jesus, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  168),  all  have  this  trait — 
they  sift  men.  Yet  Jesus  is  Himself  sifted  by 
Satan,  whose  'findings'  are  nil  (Jn  1430),  while, 
also,  the  disciples  are  not  above  the  Master.  '  As 
the  wheat  in  the  sieve  is  shaken  backwards  and 
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forwards,  and  thus  the  refuse  separates  itself  from 
the  grain,  and  falls  out ;  so  Satan  wishes  to  trouble 
you  and  toss  you  about  (by  vexations,  terrors, 
dangers,  afflictions)  in  order  to  bring  your  faithful- 
ness to  me  to  decay'  (Meyer's  Luke  2231).*  The 
case  of  St.  Peter  is  not  singular.  St.  Paul  under- 
went the  process  (Ph  37,  2  Co  64ff-).  The  sifting  is  a 
law  of  life.  All  the  Father's  chastenings  are  with 
a  view  to  sift  His  children  as  wheat.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  ways  of  God  with  men  alike  in  pro- 
vidence and  grace.  Its  place  in  that  economy  is 
among  the  final,  not  initial,  processes.  Readier 
and  rougher  means  of  grace  have  their  earlier  day  ; 
this  is  a  delicate,  even  final,  means  of  dealing  with 
the  finest  of  the  wheat. 

Literature. — Ecce  Homo,  ch.  vi. ;  Bushnell's  New  Life,  ser- 
mon on  '  Spiritual  Dislodgements ' ;  Longfellow's  The  Sifting  of 
Peter.  J.  It.  LEGGE. 

SIGHING. — The  expression  of  trouble  by  means 
of  involuntary  respiration.  This  expression  is  used 
in  connexion  with  our  Lord  twice,  both  times  in 
St.  Mark's  Gospel.  It  is  expressed  in  7s4  by  the 
word  <rrfpdfw — in  the  LXX  the  equivalent  of  njN — 
and  in  812  by  the  compound  avao-revafa.  In  both 
instances  the  words  appear  in  this  Gospel  alone, 
and  only  in  these  passages.  The  expression  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  convey  the  fact  of  the  Lord's 
sympathy  with  men.  In  the  first,  the  healing  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  our  Lord  felt  the  burden 
of  the  disease  which  He  was  about  to  cure.  And 
here  the  expression  is  associated  with  prayer  on 
His  part :  'And,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed.' 
In  the  second,  where  a  stronger  expression  is  used 
through  the  compound,  the  Pharisees  are  asking 
for  a  sign,  and  He  'sighed  in  his  spirit,'  evidently 
thinking  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  sign  for 
which  they  asked,  and  mourning  over  the  terrible 
nature  which  it  would  bear.  On  the  '  groaning '  of 
Jn  ll33- 38  see  Anger  in  vol.  i.  p.  62b. 

W.  H.  Eankine. 

SIGHT.  —  Christ  rejoiced  in  His  power  of  re- 
storing sight  to  the  physically  blind  (see  below), 
and  points  to  it  as  a  most  fitting  exercise  for  One 
sent  of  God  (Mt  IP,  Lk  721"22 ;  see  also  art.  Sign). 
When  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  Deliverer,  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  prophets  (combining  Is  611  and 
426-7),  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  commission 
He  announces  is  the  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind 
(Lk  418"19).  At  that  rapt  moment  of  high  spiritual 
experience  it  is  certain  that,  while  bodily  sight 
may  be  referred  to,  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  higher 
vision  He  had  come  to  impart.  The  need  of  man 
for  true  inward  sight,  for  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  self,  was  ever  central  to  Jesus.  That  men 
should  see  Him  and  thus  see  the  Father  was  the 
one  burning  passion  of  His  life  (Jn  149,  cf.  1612-13-  16 
173- 6- 25-28).  That  men  should  have  the  capacity  of 
vision  and  yet  be  blind  to  the  true  significance  of 
Himself  and  His  work,  was  a  sincere  embarrassment 
to  Him  (Mk  818). 

In  Mt  622  and  Lk  ll31"36  He  employs  bodily  sight 
with  its  commanding  relation  to  the  whole  of 
human  activities  as  an  image  of  inward  vision. 
The  eye  was  the  means  of  guidance  and  surety  and 
power  to  the  whole  body— the  lamp  (\ix"os)  of  the 
body.  If  the  eye  be  unperverted  ('  single,'  or,  liter- 
ally, *  simple,'  dTrXoOs),  the  whole  body  is  lighted 
for  all  the  work  it  has  to  do.  If  •  evil '  (-n-oiripSs), 
the  whole  body  is  darkened,  and  every  part  of  the 
complex  activity  is  rendered  inefficient  if  not  im- 
possible. So  of  the  inward,  mental  and  spiritual 
eye.      The   power   of  vision   is   central.      If  that 

*  Note  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  shaking. 
batan  aims  at  destruction  ;  Jesus  is  thinking  of  purification  as 

/wl  rSl  reoUlt  Cnrist  comes  with  His  fan  to  get  rid  of  chaff 
(Mt  d'-);  batan  sifts  in  order  to  get  rid  of  wheat.  For,  as 
inomas  huller  says  somewhere,  when  Satan  comes  with  his 
sieve,  he  desires  to  find  the  chaff  and  not  the  wheat. 


capacity  to  see  things  as  they  are  be  unimpaired, 
the  man  can  be  and  do  that  for  which  God  created 
him.  But  the  man  who  has  lost  his  power  of 
inward  sight  is  enveloped  in  the  deepest  and  most 
hopeless  gloom.  If  the  light  in  a  man  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !  On  Mt  1313ff-  see 
Parable,  p.  315  f.;  and  on  Jn  193uff-  see  Seeing. 

In  our  Lord's  healing  of  the  multitude  which  the 
Gospels  on  several  occasions  record,  cases  of  blind- 
ness were  found,  loss  of  sight  being  then  as  now 
common  in  Syria.  The  common  cause  of  loss  of 
sight  was  and  is  ophthalmia,  which  varied  in 
severity  from  a  minor  form  causing  redness  of  the 
lids  and  loss  of  the  eyelashes,  to  an  extreme 
form  affecting  the  whole  eyeball,  lachrymal  ducts, 
the  glands,  eyelids  and  lashes,  and  resulting  in  the 
total  destruction  of  sight  and  the  eyeball.  The 
disease  is  still  prevalent  in  the  East,  and  especially 
in  Syria,  being  traceable  to  the  intensity  of  light 
and  heat,  and  to  the  strong  winds  bearing  sand 
and  other  injurious  matter.  The  matter  secreted 
from  the  inflamed  glands  is  also  transferred  to 
other  persons,  making  the  disease  highly  conta- 
gious. Ophthalmia  might  also  give  rise  to  blindness 
from  birth,  by  causing  permanent  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 

Other  affections  of  the  parts  connected  with  the 
organ  of  vision  might  produce  blindness,  e.g., 
affection  of  the  nerves.  Mt  12-2  was  a  case  of  this 
kind,  being  probably  also  complicated  with  nervous 
disorder.  The  blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness 
point  to  some  serious  defect  or  disease  in  the  nerv- 
ous tissue  which  controls  the  organs  of  vision, 
hearing,  and  speech  ;  and  the  mental  disorder  is 
organically  connected  with  the  cerebral  disorganiza- 
tion. 

As  a  rule,  the  cases  of  loss  of  sight  are  not  suf- 
ficiently described  to  enable  us  to  know  what  par- 
ticular cause  produces  the  blindness.  Mt  927"31  is  a 
case  in  point,  the  interest  of  the  narrative  being 
the  quick  faith  of  the  blind  and  the  sympathetic 
response  of  Jesus.  The  case  of  the  man  blind 
from  his  birth  may  have  been  due  to  any  of  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  or  to  cataract  (Jn  9). 
The  feature  of  our  Lord's  cure  of  the  blind  is 
narrated  in  the  above  instances  — ■  His  touching 
of  the  eyes.  The  blind  man  of  Bethsaida  (Mk 
822"26)  was  treated  similarly.  Twice  Jesus  laid  His 
hands  upon  the  blind  eyes.  Also  He  spit  upon  his 
eyes — having  previously  gently  led  him  by  the 
hand  out  of  the  village.  He  spoke  to  him  also  of 
the  healing  which  they  both  desired,  and  called 
forth  the  energy  of  the  man  in  response  to  His  own 
power  :  '  Seest  thou  aught  1 '  In  this  instance  a 
process  was  observable  in  the  recovery,  or  possibly 
there  is  indicated  the  difficulty  in  one  who  had 
never  seen  of  being  able  to  interpret  to  himself  new 
ssnsations.  In  Jn  9  we  note  that  Jesus  speaks 
concerning  the  cure  to  be  wrought.  His  words  in 
Jn  93"5  would  be  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  one 
to  be  healed,  and  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
restoring  hopefulness  to  one  who  might  not  un- 
naturally have  given  up  all  hope  of  restoration. 
The  eyes  are  anointed  with  clay  and  saliva,  and 
the  man  sent  in  the  obedience  of  a  strong  faith  to 
a  distant  pool. 

These  two  instances  in  which  our  Lord  uses 
saliva  recall  the  familiar  folk-lore  of  curing  sore 
eyes.  The  use  of  saliva,  especially  of  fasting 
saliva,  for  bleared  eyes,  still  persists.  The  Tal- 
mud ascribes  special  efficacy  to  the  saliva  of  an 
eldest  son.  Royal  saliva  was  greatly  in  request 
for  healing  purposes,  and  an  instance  is  recorded 
of  Vespasian  using  his  saliva  with  excellent  effect, 
after  having  first  inquired  of  the  physician  if 
the  malady  were  curable  (Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  2 ; 
Suetonius,  Vespasian,  7).  Our  Lord's  use  of  saliva, 
or  of    saliva    and  clay,   had   no   connexion   with 
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these  as  physical  remedies,  but  may  have  been 
designed  to  encourage  the  mind  of  the  patients, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  remedy.  And  it  is 
significant  that  all  the  action  of  Jesus  was  upon 
the  psychical  side.  The  means  taken  were  exactly 
adapted  to  call  out  the  response  of  the  patient, 
and  to  evoke  a  real  co-operation  between  Healer 
and  healed.  Cf.  the  means  used  in  Mk  822"2B,  and 
for  the  deaf  mute  in  Mk  7a'-35,  the  signs  employed 
being  evidently  meant  for  the  one  to  be  restored. 

\\  e  may  note  (1)  that  both  Jn.  and  Mk.  in  the 
last  two  cases,  give  substantially  the  same  account 
of  the  methods  employed  by  Jesus.  Considering 
the  wide  difference  in  the  standpoint  of  the  two 
writers,  this  is  most  significant,  and  indicates 
clearly  that  both  descriptions  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  that  the  actual  method  of  Jesus  was  remem- 
bered and  so  far  understood  as  to  be  regarded  as 
memorable.  (2)  The  suggestive  likeness  between 
the  action  of  Jesus  and  modern  therapeutic 
methods.  Not  that  these  deeds  of  Jesus  are  ex- 
plained by  the  latter,  but  that  the  Divine  life 
manifested  in  Him  did  not  wrork  on  totally  dif- 
ferent lines,  although  His  method  completely  over- 
passed and  overwhelmed  them  in  essential  power. 
See  also  Blindness,  and  Seeing. 

Literature. — Martineau,  End.  after  the  Christian  Life,  p. 
463 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Candle  of  the  Lord,  p.  74  ;  N.  Smyth, 
Reality  of  Faith  (1888),  1 ;  B.  Wilberforce,  Speaking  Good  of 
His  Name  (1904),  137  ;  Macmillan,  Ministry  of  Nature,  ch.  xii.  ; 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Medicine ' ;  Comm.  on  passages  referred  to ; 
"TTrench  and  \V.  M.  Taylor  on  Miracles. 

T.  H.  Wright. 

SIGN  (0-rifi.etov,  signum). — The  Gospels  contain 
many  references  to  signs  in  connexion  with  the 
anticipations  of  Messiah's  advent  and  with  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  various  shades 
and  degrees  of  significance  attached  to  the  word 
'  sign  '  by  speakers,  writers,  and  the  people  gener- 
ally, must  be  carefully  discriminated  by  a  close 
regard  to  the  particular  occasion  on  which  it  is 
employed.  Most  of  all  must  distinction  be  made 
between  the  value  placed  upon  the  word  by  the 
people  of  our  Lord's  time  and  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self. 

1.  The  fixed  expectation  of  the  generation  into 
which  Jesus  was  born,  that  signs  would  be  associ- 
ated with  every  true  prophet  and  reformer  and 
supremely  with  the  Messiah,  that  marvellous 
events,  largely  of  a  material  character,  would 
occur  in  connexion  with  every  authoritative 
teacher,  and  with  every  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  God,  was  part  of  the  mental  fabric  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  depth  to  which  this  expectation 
penetrated  into  the  general  consciousness  may  be 
judged  by  the  traces  of  it  in  the  Apostolic  writers 
and  in  those  trained  under  their  influence.  The 
Apostles  generally  did  not  easily  throw  aside  Jewish 
prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  phenomena 
which  might  be  expected  to  accompany  a  Mes- 
sianic advent  or  a  Divine  revelation.  Although 
they  lay  the  main  emphasis  on  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  elements  of  Christian  authority,  the  lower 
conceptions  persist,  and  often  no  clear  distinction 
is  made  between  the  o-q/xetov  and  the  rtpas  (cf.  Mt 
24»'-,  Mk  1324f-,  Lk  21»-  25,  Ac  222,  He  24,  2  Co  1212, 
Rev  121  1313  151  1614  1920,  2  Th  28f). 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  general  assump- 
tion was  made  that  credentials  of  a  striking  and 
material  character  must  be  demanded  of  the  Mes- 
siah as  a  proof  of  the  authority  of  His  teaching 
and  Person.  Repeatedly  the  Jews,  and  especially 
the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  (see  below), 
pressed  this  demand  upon  Jesus.  They  wanted  a 
clear  convincing  proof  of  His  authority.  The 
signs  they  had  seen  were  possible  by  collusion  with 
the  powers  that  rule  the  lower  world,  by  a  compact 
with  Beelzebub  (Mk  3-2).  Only  a  sign  in  the 
heavens  would  satisfy  them.  Clearly  what  they 
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sought  was  of  the  nature  of  a  prodigy,  properly  to 
be  classed  with  the  repara,  with  which  our  Lord 
stedfastly  refused  to  have  any  part  or  lot.  Simi- 
larly, Herod's  desire  to  see  Jesus  was  animated 
by  his  wish  to  see  a  miracle  (o-n^elov)  performed 
by  Him.  We  can  be  sure  that  what  Herod  desired 
had  more  relation  to  prodigies,  as  most  in  harmony 
with  his  nature  and  suited  to  his  capacity,  and 
the  word  used  is  due  to  the  Evangelist,  who  himself 
drew  no  clear  line  between  the  o-nfj-elov  and  the 
rtpas  (Lk  238). 

2.  Our  Lord's  attitude  towards  signs. — Indica- 
tions are  given  that  the  common  expectation  of 
signs  on  the  part  of  His  generation  was  not  with- 
out its  solicitation  to  Jesus.  One  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  was  an  urgent  pressure  on  the 
noblest  side  of  His  nature  to  give  a  sign  of  this 
character  with  the  view  of  gaining  a  more  speedy 
influence  over  the  people  (Mt  46-7,  Lk  49"12).  The 
temptation  was  resisted  and  overcome.  Our  Lord 
would  put  no  trust  in  external  and  magical  signs 
for  the  furtherance  of  His  work  or  the  emphasizing 
and  enforcing  of  His  teaching.  He  knew  their 
futility  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  real  conviction 
to  men  (Lk  1631).  And  the  strenuous  effort  of  His 
life  was  to  resist  these  unspiritual  conceptions  of 
truth  and  reality. 

The  request  for  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  His 
teaching  He  uniformly  refused.  The  apparent 
response  in  Jn  218  is  no  exception.  The  sign  He 
would  give  would  be  granted  only  in  its  due  place 
as  His  career  was  consummated  by  His  own  resur- 
rection. Jn  626  contains  an  apparent  commenda- 
tion of  those  who  accepted  Him  because  of  His 
wonder-working,  but  it  was  only  a  relative  com- 
mendation in  comparison  with  the  far  lower  spirit 
which  was  unconcerned  about  any  spiritual  author- 
ity so  long  as  their  physical  wants  were  easily  and 
bountifully  provided.  Lk  721"22  on  the  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sign  given  for  the  sake  of  convincing 
John  the  Bapjtist,  and  if  ever  our  Lord  could  have 
departed  from  His  habitual  way,  it  was  to  help 
that  lone  prisoner,  suffering  mental  and  spiritual 
anguish  because  the  work  Messiah  was  doing  was 
so  unlike  what  he  had  expected — deeds  of  quiet 
beneficence  instead  of  sharp  vengeance  against 
iniquity.  But  the  action  sprang  out  of  the  Divine 
impulse  as  our  Lord,  deeply  moved  by  John's  doubt, 
realized  afresh  that  to  bless  and  heal  men  was  the 
truest  mark  of  One  sent  of  God. 

Jesus  resolutely  and  persistently  refused  to  give 
any  external  sign  for  the  sake  of  evidencing  His 
claims,  and  only  in  the  most  chary  manner  spoke 
of  His  miracles  as  signs.  He  chose  rather  to  call 
them  '{pya  ('  works  ')  arising  out  of  the  need  of  man 
and  prompted  by  His  own  inner  life  in  response  to 
that  need  (see  art.  Miracles).  His  works  were 
'  signs '  because  they  were  part  of  His  whole  re- 
velation of  God,  and  elsewhere  He  regards  oppor- 
tunities for  His  miracles  as  occasions  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  works  of  God  (Jn  9s),  or  for 
the  glorifying  of  Himself  (ll4).  Self -manifestation 
and  Divine  revelation  were  identical  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  (1413).  Clearly  our  Lord  only  refrained  from 
applying  the  word  o-rnxela  to  His  miracles  because 
of  the  general  associations  of  the  word.  To  Him 
they  were  vital  parts  of  the  revelation  of  Divine 
power  which  He  came  to  give. 

A  very  particular  and  urgently-pressed  demand 
for  a  sign  '  in  the  heavens '  is  recorded  in  Mt  1238-41 
161"4,  Mk  811"12,  and  Lk  ll16-  29-32.  The  various  ac- 
counts give  a  full  idea  of  the  occasion,  or  occasions. 
Mk.  records  the  astonishment  and  bewilderment 
of  Jesus  at  such  a  claim  made  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  religious  leaders.  In  an  age  which 
was  full  of  signs,  in  which  He  Himself  had  been 
the  most  signal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence and  power,  these  religious  teachers  were  still 
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asking  for  signs.  '  Why  doth  this  generation  seek 
after  a  sign  ?  No  sign  shall  be  given. '  Mt.  and 
Lk.  record  our  Lord's  answer  that  no  sign  should 
be  given  but  that  of  Jonah.  Lk.  gives  the  ex- 
planation of  that  sign  to  the  Ninevites  as  con- 
sisting in  the  man  and  his  message,  not  in  his 
deliverance  from  the  sea-monster,  which  they 
could  only  have  believed  on  the  strength  of  their 
faith  in  the  man  himself.  Mt  161'4  gives  the  same  in- 
terpretation, as  also  does  Mt  1238"39-  41,  which  forms 
a  consistent  whole  and  regards  Jonah's  preach- 
ing as  the  sign.  Mt  1240,  with  its  parallel  to  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  must  be  regarded  as  an  after- 
thought incorporated  incongruously  into  the  narra- 
tive. And  the  chief  point  is  that  our  Lord  declares 
that  the  one  Divine  sign  to  that  generation  was 
Himself,  the  Son  of  Man,  His  Person  and  His 
teaching.  Simeon,  under  the  exaltation  of  the 
Spirit,  gives  expression  to  the  same  essential  truth 
(Lk  234).  Jesus  entirely  severs  Himself  from 
the  common  conception  of  a  sign.  A  mere  sign 
was  the  prodigy  desired  by  an  evil  generation  ; 
His  '  works '  were  signs  in  the  truer  and  higher 
sense  of  having  in  them  a  spiritual  and  Divine 
significance,  and  as  pointing  to  greater  possi- 
bilities of  soul  and  higher  regions  of  reality.  They 
were  signs  of  the  Divine  power  and  life  which 
dwelt  in  Himself. 

Jn  1041,  declaring  the  embarrassment  felt  by 
those  who  were  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the 
Baptist's  message  regarding  Christ,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  '  wrought  no  sign,'  is  witness 
that  more  spiritual  conceptions  were  breaking 
through  the  ancient  crust  of  superstition.  And 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  evidence  that  one  Evangelist 
was  able  to  disentangle  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
from  the  material  and  catastrophic.  The  con- 
ceptions of  Christ's  power  set  forth  in  this  Gospel 
are  of  a  distinctly  more  spiritual  order.  The  word 
used  by  the  writer  is  invariably  <n]/Aeiov  ( Jn  211  32 
454,  etc.),  and  there  are  plain  indications  that  the 
truer  and  higher  significance  was  attached  to  it. 
The  value  of  the  sign  is  seen  to  be  its  revealing 
quality.  The  miracle  of  the  Cana-marriage  is 
described  as  the  beginning  of  His  signs,  in  which 
He  manifested  forth  His  glory  (t<f>a.vtpu<xe  tt\v  56£ae 
aiiTov),  showing  that  the  disciple  had  truly  appre- 
hended the  Master's  teaching. 

T.  H.  Wright. 
SILENCE.  —  '  Speech  is  of  time,  Silence  is  of 
Eternity.  Thought  will  not  work  except  in 
Silence ;  neither  will  Virtue  work  except  in  Secrecy.' 
Carlyle's  words  (Sart.  151)  are  well  known  and 
profoundly  true.  The  silences  of  great  men  are 
often  more  significant  and  self -revealing  than  their 
words.  Silence  has  an  eloquence  that  speech 
cannot  rival.  It  is  in  silence  that  souls  meet 
and  strong  emotions  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  of  Jesus,  whose  character 
can  never  be  fathomed  without  a  special  study  of 
His  silences.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  are  limpid 
gems  of  ethical  thought,  flawless  in  their  purity, 
enunciating  principles  of  universal  applicability. 
His  deeds  are  the  perfect  expression  of  His  sin- 
less nature.  But  His  silences  are  as  essentially 
significant  of  the  impression  He  made  upon  the 
world,  for  they  reveal  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  He  lived  and  which  determined  His  atti- 
tude to  human  life  and  to  the  problems  of  human 
nature. 

1.  For  thirty  years  after  His  advent,  Jesus  was 
silent  as  to  His  mission.  He  allowed  Himself 
ample  time  for  the  natural  development  of  all  His 
powers  and  faculties.  He  passed  through  the 
ordinary  phases  of  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  and 
attained  the  maturity  of  manhood  before  He  took 
up  the  burden  of  His  brief  career.  It  is  the  lesson 
ot  self-repression,  of  concentrated  preparation  for 


a  great  work.      Jesus  took  no  step  He  was  obliged 
on  maturer  consideration  to  retract. 

2.  And  before  He  took  up  His  lifework  there  is 
a  still  deeper  and  more  significant  silence,  the 
silence  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  41"11,  Mk  l12- 13,  Lk 
41"13).  Acts  are  but  symbols,  the  true  human  drama 
is  the  drama  of  the  soul.  All  epoch-making  events 
have  been  lived  through  in  some  human  soul  before 
they  emerged  upon  the  arena  of  history.  It  was  in 
the  monastery  of  Erfurt  that  the  Reformation  was 
wrought  out.  It  was  in  the  cave  of  Manresa  its 
victorious  progress  was  stayed.  And  it  was  in  the 
wilderness  that  Jesus  lived  His  life,  fought  His 
tremendous  battle  with  evil,  faced  every  possible 
contingency  of  temptation,  and  came  out  victorious. 
In  the  silence  of  His  own  great  soul  was  the 
campaign  finished  and  the  adversary  baffled. 

3.  After  the  ordeal  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  began 
His  active  career,  which  was  merely  the  symbol 
and  seal  of  the  victory  already  gained.  The 
Synoptists  are  uniform  in  asserting  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  His  ministry  He  was  silent  as  to 
His  Messiahship  and  His  supernatural  origin.  His 
teaching,  of  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a 
summary,  is  purely  ethical.  The  first  indication 
of  any  recognition  of  His  true  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  striking  incident  near  Caesarea  Philippi,  and 
it  is  significant  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  acclama- 
tion of  His  own  disciples.  It  is  Peter  who  gives 
expression  to  the  general  feeling  in  the  historic 
words,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.'  Peter's  confession  draws  forth  the  im- 
mediate injunction  to  the  disciples  that  they  tell 
no  man  that  He  was  Jesus  the  Christ  (Mt  1620). 
This  silence  of  Jesus  as  to  His  Messiahship  was 
not  merely,  or  mainly,  from  motives  of  prudence. 
It  was  because  the  only  homage  He  valued  was 
the  homage  that  sprang  from  a  real  perception 
of  the  inherent  Divineness  of  His  character.  He 
sought  to  draw  out  of  men  a  recognition  of  His 
Divine  nature  by  the  sheer  force  of  His  Personality. 
It  was  the  tribute  of  the  heart,  the  spontaneous 
uprising  of  the  spiritual  instinct  in  response  to  His 
Godhood,  that  alone  had  ethical  worth.  The  mere 
tribute  of  the  lips,  the  result  of  convention  or 
authority,  was  meaningless  to  Him.  Jesus  was 
silent  in  order  that  those  who  knew  and  loved 
Him,  and  in  whose  soul  the  Divine  energy  was 
working,  might  testify  of  Him. 

i.  The  silence  of  Jesus  regarding  His  miracles  is 
significant  of  His  own  attitude  towards  them  (Mk 
312,  Lk  514).  Silence  here  cannot  have  been  from 
prudential  considerations,  for  miracles  must  un- 
doubtedly have  enhanced  His  reputation  among 
the  people,  and  it  was  His  refusal  to  work  miracles 
to  gratify  the  Pharisees  that  formed  the  ground 
of  their  offence  against  Him  (Mt  16Iff-).  But  Jesus 
knew  how  little  miracles  really  proved.  He  knew 
that  the  faith  given  to  Him  merely  on  account  of 
the  physical  marvels  He  did  was  on  a  distinctly 
lower  level  than  the  soul's  spontaneous  recognition 
of  His  spiritual  transcendence  (Jn  14").  He  was 
afraid  that  the  unhealthy  craving  of  a  supersti- 
tious people  would  dull  their  perception  of  ethical 
truth. 

5.  Very  striking  is  the  silence  of  Jesus  to  direct 
questions  asked.  He  never  ignores  a  question  sin- 
cerely put,  or  even  when  it  is  put  as  a  challenge, 
but  He  rarely  gives  it  a  categorical  answer  (Mt  ll3 
161  2123  2216- 34,  Mk  1017,  Lk  1313).  He  generally 
rises  above  the  individual  case  and  settles  the 
general  principle  of  which  it  is  an  instance.  Jesus 
knew  what  was  in  men.  He  answers  their  thought 
rather  than  their  words.  Soul  meets  soul  with  no 
interposing  medium  of  physical  utterance.  The 
sincere  seeker  after  truth  gets  a  truth  deeper  than 
he  dreamt  of,  while  the  insincere  casuist  is  put  to 
silence. 
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6.  There  are  various  striking  silences  of  Jesus 
to  individuals  which  have  each  its  own  peculiar 
meaning.  (1)  The  silence  of  probation  (Mt  1523). 
When  the  Syrophcenician  woman  pleads  with  Jesus 
to  cure  her  daughter,  He  answers  her  not  a 
word.  When  she  persists  in  her  pleading,  in  spite 
of  all  dissuasion,  He  speaks,  but  the  ethical 
position  of  the  two  is  strangely  inverted.  The 
words  of  Jesus  breathe  the  narrowness  of  Judaism. 
Those  of  the  woman  reflect  the  universality  of  the 
gospel.  This  silence  of  Jesus  to  her  pitiful  en- 
treaty is  the  silence  of  probation.  He  recognizes 
her  faith ;  and  because  He  sees  it  will  stand  the 
strain,  He  tests  it  to  the  uttermost.  See  Syro- 
phcenician Woman. 

(2)  The  silence  of  horror  (Mt  1413).  When  Jesus 
heard  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  He  said 
no  word,  but  departed  into  a  desert  place  to 
calm  the  tumult  of  His  spirit  in  silence.  The 
iniquity  of  the  world  He  had  come  to  redeem  swept 
over  the  pure  spirit  of  Jesus  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing force  that  utterance  was  choked,  and  His 
human  nature  had  to  seek,  in  silence,  communion 
with  the  Father  in  order  to  regain  its  equanimity. 
It  is  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  words  of  vehement 
denunciation  would  have  been.  It  is  the  instinctive 
shrinking  of  a  high  nature  from  the  grossness  and 
baseness  of  sin. 

(3)  The  silence  of  shame  (Jn  86).  The  Pericope 
Adulter  ce,  though  not  in  the  original  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  must  have  belonged  to  a  very  early  tradition. 
It  is  the  birth  of  the  Christian  grace  of  modesty. 
When  confronted  with  the  woman,  Jesus  is  silent, 
stoops  down,  and  writes  upon  the  ground.  He 
averts  His  face  from  the  shameful  spectacle.  He 
is  filled  with  pity  and  sorrow  for  the  woman  who 
has  lost  the  virgin  glory  of  her  womanhood,  and 
with  indignation  against  the  men  whose  shameless 
indelicacy  in  exposing  her  fault  shows  that  they 
utterly  fail  to  realize  in  what  the  true  gravamen  of 
her  offence  consists.  To  the  pure  soul  of  Jesus  the 
sin  of  the  one  is  greater  than  the  sin  of  the  other. 
Hence  His  words,  '  He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.'  The  rebuke 
strikes  home,  the  sense  of  shame  flushes  their 
cheeks,  and  the  woman's  accusers  silently  steal 
away. 

(4)  The  silence  of  indignation  (Mt  2663,  Mk  1461). 
Jesus,  after  His  apprehension,  was  first  led  before 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest.  Caiaphas  sought  to 
incriminate  Him  by  bringing  against  Him  witnesses 
who  made  garbled  and  irrelevant  statements  of 
words  they  had  heard  Him  utter.  The  high  priest 
urged  Him  to  say  something  in  His  defence,  but 
Jesus  held  His  peace.  It  was  the  silence  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  utter  mockery  of  His  trial  and  the 
attitude  of  the  time-serving  president  of  the  Court. 

(5)  The  silence  of  contempt  (Lk  239).  Herod  was 
a  different  type.  He  is  the  representative  of  super- 
stitious profligacy.  Herod  was  a  weak  man,  with 
a  conscience  certainly,  but  a  conscience  that  could 
be  touched  only  by  his  superstitious  fears.  He 
liked  to  have  a  saint  under  his  patronage,  provided 
the  saint  would  be  pliable  enough  to  leave  his 
patron's  vices  unrebuked.  He  had  tried  John  the 
Baptist,  but  that  experiment  had  failed,  and  now 
he  would  try  Jesus.  And  so  he  questioned  Him 
m  many  words,  but  Jesus  answered  him  nothing. 
Here  is  apparently  a  seeker  after  truth  to  whom 
Jesus  has  nothing  to  say.  It  is  not  so.  The  gospel 
refuses  the  patronage  of  the  vicious.  Jesus  has 
nothing  to  say  to  craven  superstition  seeking  to 
condone  its  own  vices  by  taking  religion  under  its 
protection. 

(6)  The  silence  of  self -containment  ( Jn  199).  Pilate, 
again,  represents  another  and  a  higher  type.  To 
him  Jesus  opened  Himself  more  fully  than  to  any 
of  His  judges.     He  recognized  in  him  one  whose 


instincts  were  those  of  a  capable  and  genuine  ruler, 
and  He  sympathized  with  the  dilemma  in  which 
Pilate  was  placed.  Though  the  final  decision  rested 
with  Pilate,  he  was  the  least  guilty  of  all  who 
were  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  (Jn 
19").  In  Pilate's  soul  a  great  struggle  was  going 
on.  He  was  looking  for  a  way  of  escape  from  a 
difficult  situation,  but  he  dared  not  take  the  only 
way  that  true  magnanimity  required.  He  dared 
not  be  true  to  his  own  high  function  of  asserting 
the  impartial  justice  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  the 
result  was  moral  ruin.  It  is  always  so  with  Jesus. 
To  the  soul  that  once  recognizes  His  claims  no  half 
measures  are  possible.  It  is  all  or  nothing — 
absolute  loyalty  or  a  treason  that  leads  downwards 
to  the  pit.  And  Jesus  had  a  clear  perception  of 
the  character  of  the  Roman  ruler,  who  alone  had 
insight  enough  to  recognize  the  essential  greatness 
of  his  prisoner.  One  imperial  soul  met  another. 
On  the  plane  on  which  they  met  there  was  no 
difficulty  of  intercommunication.  Jesus  has  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  His  royalty  and  His  claim 
to  be  the  Revealer  of  eternal  truth.  Pilate  has 
culture  enough  at  least  to  understand  what  He 
means,  and  his  scepticism  is  the  scepticism  of  sad- 
ness and  perplexity  rather  than  of  scorn.  But 
when  Pilate,  struck  with  the  largeness  of  soul 
displayed  by  Jesus,  touches  on  the  higher  mysteries, 
He  is  silent.  To  the  question,  '  Whence  art  thou  ? ' 
Jesus  has  nothing  to  say.  It  is  not  that  He  fears 
to  commit  Himself.  It  is  simply  that  He  cannot 
give  an  answer  that  would  be  intelligible  to 
Pilate. 

(7)  The  silence  of  self -absorption.  There  have 
been  many  commentaries  on  the  seven  words  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  but  His  silence  there  is  as 
striking  as  His  speech.  Jesus  has  nothing  to  say 
to  the  jeers  and  mockery  of  the  infuriated  people, 
or  to  the  taunts  of  priests  and  Pharisees.  He  is 
self-absorbed.  For  the  self-hood  of  Jesus  is  His 
mission,  His  purpose,  the  idea  of  His  life.  And 
even  in  the  agony  of  the  cruelest  death  the  malig- 
nity of  man  has  ever  devised,  He  is  not  shaken 
out  of  this  self-absorption.  His  words  have  all 
reference  to  the  central  idea  which  constitutes  His 
earthly  existence.  Pity  for  sinning  humanity, 
love  for  those  whose  hearts  are  His,  His  attitude 
to  the  Father  with  whom  all  along  He  has  realized 
His  oneness, — these  are  the  emotions  that  domi- 
nate His  soul.  There  is  not  even  the  faintest  trace 
of  anger  against  those  who  have  wreaked  their 
vengeance  upon  Him.  There  is  scarcely  even  a 
consciousness  of  their  presence. 

7.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  different  valuation 
put  upon  speech  and  silence  by  Jesus  and  those 
who  surrounded  Him.  Jesus  silenced  the  Sad- 
ducees  when  they  propounded  to  Him  knotty 
points  of  theology  (Mt  2234),  and  suffered  not  the 
demons  to  speak  (Mk  l34).  But  when  the  multitude 
rebuked  the  blind  men  who  cried  importunately  to 
Him  at  the  sate  of  Jericho,  Jesus  listened  to  their 
appeal  (Mt  2031)  ;  and  when  the  disciples  sought  to 
silence  the  mothers  who  brought  their  children  to 
be  blessed,  Jesus  encouraged  them  with  one  of  His 
most  striking  and  characteristic  sayings  (Mt  1913, 
Mk  1013,  Lk  1815).  And,  further,  He  who  in  the 
earlier  part  of  His  career  carefully  concealed  His 
Messiahship  from  the  people,  on  the  critical  occa- 
sion when  He  made  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem  gave  an  emphatic  refusal  to  silence  the 
acclamations  with  which  He  was  hailed  by  the 
people. 

Literature.— Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus ;  Maeterlinck,  Treasure 
of  the  Humble ;  E.  A.  Abbott,  Philochristus ;  Seeley,  Ecce 
Homo ;  the  various  Lives  of  Christ ;  W.  M.  Taylor,  The  Silence 
of  Jesus  (1894),  p.  105;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Passiontide  Sermons 
(1891),  p.  153;  W.  W.  Sidey,  The  Silent  Christ  (1903) ;  A.  Mac- 
laren,  The  Holy  of  Holies  (1890),  p.  255 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  The 
Light  of  the  World  (1891),  p.  124.  A    MlLLER 
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SILOAM. — Josephus  (BJ  V.  iv.  1)  places  the 
spring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley. 
This,  and  references  of  later  writers,  point  to 
Birket  Silwdn,  on  the  slope  S.  of  the  Temple  area. 
A  larger  pool,  Birket  el  Hamra,  now  almost  filled 
up,  lies  lower  in  the  valley.  Birket  Silwdn  is 
built  within  the  rock-hewn  space  occupied  by 
the  original  pool,  75  ft.  x  71  ft.  The  water  was 
approached  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  In  NT  times 
a  covered  arcade  within  the  pool,  22^  ft.  high  and 
12  ft.  wide,  ran  round  the  four  sides.  From  'Ain 
Sitti  Mary  am,  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  on  the 
slope  below  the  eastern  battlements,  a  conduit  led 
the  water  to  the  pool ;  but,  probably  in  Hezekiah's 
time,  a  tunnel  was  cut  through  the  rock,  and  the 
fountain  apparently  covered  over,  as  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  it  apart  from  Siloam.  An 
inscription  in  ancient  Heb.  characters  was  found 
on  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  in  1880,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  cutting.  The  tunnel  is  about  5  of  a 
mile  in  length.  It  is  bent  as  if  to  avoid  obstruc- 
tions. Two  shafts  to  the  surface,  at  important 
points,  would  afford  guidance  as  to  direction. 

The  spring  is  intermittent.  During  the  rains  it 
may  flow  twice  a  day,  but  in  the  late  summer, 
once  in  two  days.  Such  springs  are  held  in  super- 
stitious reverence,  and  credited  with  power  to  heal 
many  diseases.  Josephus  pronounces  the  water 
good  and  plentiful,  and  says  that  this  and  other 
fountains  flowed  more  copiously  after  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Titus. 

The  phrase  'tower  in  Siloam'  (Lk  134)  perhaps 
indicates  that  this  part  of  the  city  was  called 
Siloam,  'the  tower'  being  part  of  the  adjoining 
wall. 

A  church  was  built  above  the  pool  in  the  5th 
cent. ,  and  later  was  .altered  by  Justinian.  Ruins, 
possibly  of  this  building,  block  a  great  part  of  the 
pool. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
water  from  this  fountain  was  poured  on  the  altar 
(Neubauer,  Geog.  clu  Taltn.  145).  In  the  10th 
cent,  the  water  was  •  good '  (Mukaddasi) ;  it  is 
good  no  longer,  percolating,  as  it  does,  through  vast 
accumulations  of  refuse.  The  village  of  Siloam, 
Ki'fr  Silwdn,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  valley,  over 
against  the  pool,  dates  from  post- Arab  times.  Its 
handful  of  poor  inhabitants  still  use  the  impure 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  W.  EwiNG. 

SILYER.— See  Money. 

SIMEON  (2t//xew)  is  a  transliteration  into  Greek 
of  the  common  Heb.  name  jii'Ep',  which  is  first  met 
with  as  that  of  the  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah 
in  (  hi  2933,  where  a  derivation  from  yap,  '  hear,'  is 
suggested. 

1.  An  aged  saint  (Lk  225<r-),  who  took  the  infant 
Jesus  in  his  arms  at  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
on  the  completion  of  the  mother's  period  of  purifica- 
tion, and  broke  out  into  an  exultant  song  of  praise. 
Afterwards  he  foretold  to  Mary  the  varied  results 
that  would  attend  the  mission  of  her  son. 

He  has  been  identified  with  a  Rabbi  of  the  same  name,  who  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Hillel  and  father  of  Gamaliel  I.  ;  but  the 
original  author  (Shabbath,  15ffl)  merely  mentions  him  as  inter- 
mediate between  Hillel  and  Gamaliel  as  Nasi  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Beyond  that  statement,  which  is  not  in  the  Mishna,  nothing  is 
known  of  him  ;  and  the  Lukan  phrase,  '  a  man  in  Jerusalem 
whose  name  was  Simeon,'  is  too  modest  to  allow  of  identifica- 
tion with  one  who  was  at  once  the  son  of  Hillel  and  the  leading 
authority  on  jurisprudence  in  the  nation.  Another  legend  is 
preserved  in  the  Gospel  of  Nirodcmus,  to  the  effect  that  Charinus 
and  Leucms,  two  sons  of  Simeon,  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  had  been  summoned  to  describe  before  the  Sanhedrin 
the  occurrences  they  had  witnessed  in  the  underworld  at  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Their  narrative  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
reported  to  Pilate,  who  ordered  its  incorporation  in  the  official 
Acts  of  his  procuratorship.  This  Apocryphal  Gospel  is  notjjnly 
a  'ate  date  (4th  or  even  5th  cent.),  but  was  evidently  com- 
posed in  the  interest  of  apologetics,  with  a  view  particularly  to 
represent  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  attested  by  evidence 


which  even  His  enemies  regarded  as  irrefutable.  Until  the 
period  of  uncritical  search  for  legends  in  the  13th  cent.,  little 
historical  value  was  ascribed  to  the  story,  which  may  be  con- 
fidently regarded  as  destitute  of  any. 

Of  the  lineage  or  descendants  of  Simeon  no  eon- 
temporary  evidence  has  survived  ;  and  for  the  man 
himself  St.  Luke  is  our  only  authority. 

Simeon  is  described  as  (1)  '  righteous  and  devout,' 
or  conscientious  in  regard  to  God  and  His  law  (cf. 
Ac  2212) ;  (2)  as  looking  for  the  Messiah  ;  and  (3)  as 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (not  merely  the  spirit  of 
prophecy)  to  believe  that  he  would  not  die  before 
he  had  seen  the  Messiah.  Guided  by  the  Spirit  to 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  he  no  sooner  saw  Jesus 
there  than  the  words  of  the  famous  Nunc  Dimittis 
(wh.  see)  rose  to  his  lips.  Whilst  Mary  was  wonder- 
ing at  the  meaning  of  such  words,  Simeon  turned 
to  her  and  foretold  the  diverse  results  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus.  A  stumbling-block  and  an  offence  to 
some,  it  would  be  the  inspiration  of  a  new  life  to 
others  ;  and  with  her  own  blessedness  would  mingle 
anguish  unspeakable.  In  the  issue  the  deepest 
needs  of  many  souls  would  be  excited  and  met, 
and  men's  hearts  would  be  probed,  enriched,  and 
satisfied.  After  this  brief  appearance  in  history, 
Simeon  passes  again  into  obscurity,  leaving  only  a 
few  imperishable  words  behind  him. 

2.  An  ancestor,  otherwise  unknown,  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  Mary  (Lk  330).  In  this  case,  with 
some  inconsistency,  RV  turns  the  name  into 
'Symeon'  (as  in  Ac  131  1514),  which  is  the  more 
normal  vocalization  of  the  Greek,  though  not  of 
the  Hebrew.  R.  \V.  Moss. 

SIMON. — The  form  Simon  is  not  a  transcription 
of  jiyp^,  but  is  either  a  contraction  for  Simeon  or 
an  independent  Greek  name.  The  latter  view  is 
much  the  more  probable.  In  the  NT  the  name  is 
frequent.  The  Gospels  mention — 1.  Simon  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  (Mt  1365,  Mk  63).  2.  Simon 
the  Zealot  (see  Canan^EAN),  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  (Mk  318||).  3.  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who  was 
impressed  to  bear  our  Lord's  cross  (Mt  2732||).  i. 
Simon  '  the  leper,'  in  whose  house  the  anointing 
of  our  Lord  by  Mary  of  Bethany  took  place 
(Mt  268,  Mk  143).  5.  Simon  the  Pharisee,  in  whose 
house  the  penitent  woman  anointed  our  Lord's 
head  and  feet  (Lk736ff-)-  See  Anointing.  6.  Simon 
the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  ( Jn  671 132-  M).  7.  Simon 
Peter.    See  Peter.  W  Patrick. 

SIMPLE,  SIMPLICITY  (dTrXoOs,  airUrrts;  the 
latter  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels ;  the  former 
only  in  Mt  622  and  Lk  ll34). 

The  words  aTkoVs ,  '  simple,'  and  '  single '  spring  from  the  one 
root  (Giles,  Man.  of  Cornp.  Pliilol.  p.  156).  It  appears  in  Greek 
in  ev  (=  ffp.iv),  oipa,  and  as  a  in  «t«£  and  am-AoD? ;  in  Lat.  in 
semel,  simul,  simplex,  and  similis ;  in  Eng.  in  same,  simple,  and 
single.  The  basal  meaning,  therefore,  is  oneness,  sameness  (cf. 
'  one  and  the  same ') ;  the  fundamental  contrast  is  between  one 
and  more  than  one  ;  and  only  in  similis  and  its  derivatives  does 
it  branch  out  into  the  idea  of  likeness.  In  medicines  it  yields 
the  antithesis :  simple  or  pure  v.  mixed  or  adulterated  ;  in  other 
realms,  that  of  single  or  double — as  of  a  road,  the  sole  of  a  shoe, 
etc.  The  former,  transferred  to  the  moral  sphere,  gives  the 
idea  of  purity,  genuineness ;  the  latter,  that  of  singleness,  open- 
ness, frankness,  straightforwardness,  simplicity,  candour,  art- 
lessness.  The  antithesis  in  the  former  is  impurity,  adulteration ; 
in  the  latter,  double-mindedness,  duplicity,  hypocrisy,  etc.  The 
two  conceptions  really  flow  together  in  guilelessness,  sincerity. 

These  meanings  are  found  throughout  the  classical  and  NT 
periods.  A  third  appears  in  Isoc.  and  Arist. ,  where  the  word 
sometimes  descends  to  silliness  or  folly,  as  in  English.  But  this 
is  never  so  in  LXX  or  NT  (see  Li'ddell  and  Scott,  Cremer,  and 
Hastings'  DB,  s.v.).  Of  the  meanings  given  above,  'singleness' 
almost  exhausts  the  thought  of  simplicity  in  the  Gospels.  But 
'guilelessness'  is  so  close  to  it  that  it  must  also  be  briefly 
treated.  Other  Eng.  senses  of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  idea 
of  purity  above,  do  not  properly  come  under  this  head  in  the 
Gospels. 

1.  The  leading  passage  is  Mt  622.  In  that  chap- 
ter Jesus  expounds  the  first  great  commandment 
touching  our  duty  to  God,  as  in  71"12  He  enforces 
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the  second,  which  concerns  our  duty  to  man  (cf. 
Mk  12'-9"31).  The  form  of  the  teaching  was  deter- 
mined by  Pharisaism,  which  serves  as  a  dark  foil 
for  the  truth.  Outwardly  religious,  the  Pharisees 
were  essentially  worldly.  Professing  ostentatiously 
to  be  servants  of  God  and  shepherds  of  the  people, 
they  were  oppressors  of  the  people  and  servants  of 
their  own  selfish  ambitions.  Thus  they  lived  a 
double  life,  loving  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God.  Over  against  their  worldliness,  with 
its  doubleness  and  hypocrisy,  Jesus  sets  before  us 
the  obligation  to  obey  and  please  God  in  everything 
as  our  supreme  duty  (vv.1'18),  while  in  vv.'5-32  He 
meets  our  unbelieving  fear  that  such  a  course 
would  bring  loss  and  bankruptcy,  by  assuring  us 
that  we  may  well  trust  our  Heavenly  Father's  care. 
It  is  all  summed  up  in  v.33f-  in  the  command  to  seek 
first  God's  Kingdom  and  righteousness,  and  in  the 
promise  that  He  will  give  all  needful  earthly  good, 
so  that  we  need  not  worry.  That  this  singleness 
of  aim  is  the  main  thought,  is  clear  from  the  illus- 
tration He  employs  in  v.22.  The  'single'  eye  is 
that  which  looks  at  one  object  alone,  and  sees  that 
clearly  ;  as  contrasted  with  it,  the  '  evil '  eye  is  that 
which  (not '  sees  double,'  but)  endeavours  to  look  at 
two  objects  at  the  same  time  (and  the  context  sug- 
gests two  in  opposite  directions),  and  therefore  sees 
neither  clearly.  The  natural  antithesis  to  d.7rXoCs 
would  have  been  diTXous,  instead  of  which  irov-qpbs 
is  used,  both  to  turn  attention  sharply  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral  which  it  was  meant  to  illus- 
trate, and,  by  avoiding  the  thought  of  '  seeing 
double,'  which  diwXovs  in  itself  would  naturally 
suggest,  to  make  it  easier  to  think  of  the  unusual 
attempt  to  see  things  in  opposite  directions,  and  so 
pass  to  the  common  moral  experience  of  cherishing, 
as  objects  of  ambition,  things  that  are  diametrically 
opposed.  Accordingly,  irovqpbs  must  be  interpreted, 
as  '  evil '  in  this  particular  sense.  For  the  double 
aim  to  serve  God  and  mammon  is  evil,  both  in  its 
very  nature,  as  being  really  a  rejection  of  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  in  its  results,  as  leading 
inevitably  to  the  double  life  with  its  darkness  and 
doom.  Such  a  life  is  only  apparently  possible. 
Really  it  is  impossible ;  a  choice  must  be  made. 
We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Pharisees 
could  not  believe,  because  they  sought  glory  from 
one  another  rather  than  the  glory  that  comes  from 
God  ( Jn  5" ;  cf .  Jn  1242f- ).  Life  becomes  simple  when 
we  accept  God's  will  as  our  law  and  His  Kingdom 
as  the  object  of  our  endeavour.  And  that  life  leads 
to  the  blessings  here  mentioned.  It  floods  the  whole 
being  with  light.  It  means,  as  surely  as  God  cares 
for  birds  and  flowers  (v.22),  that  He  will  care  for 
our  temporal  needs  better  than  any  man  can  care 
for  himself,  though  he  be  rich,  cultured,  and  power- 
ful as  King  Solomon  (vv.25"32).  Moreover,  it  en- 
sures imperishable  treasures  in  heaven  (v.19). 

2.  The  passage  in  Lk.  (ll34"36)  is  to  the  same 
effect.  That  wicked  generation  forms  the  back- 
ground (v.29).  Some  of  them  had  charged  Jesus 
with  being  in  league  with  Beelzebub  (v.15;  Mt. 
calls  them  '  Pharisees,'  1224 ;  Mk.  '  scribes,'  33'-).  In 
refuting  that  charge,  He  declares  that  it  is  by  the 
finger  of  God  He  casts  out  demons,  and  that  there- 
fore in  Him  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  near 
to  them  (v.20).  The  man  who  is  not  with  Him  is 
against  Him  (v.23),  and  therefore  against  God. 
None  such  can  be  blessed,  but  only  those  who  hear 
God's  word  and  keep  it  (v.28).  Then  to  the  throng- 
ing multitudes  He  points  out  the  sin  of  that  genera- 
tion (v.29).  He  is  a  sign  to  them,  as  Jonah  was  to 
-Nineveh.  But  inasmuch  as  He  is  superior  to  Jonah 
and  all  who  have  gone  before  Him  (vv.31-  32),  and 
His  light  has  not  been  hidden,  but  conspicuous 
(v.33),  He  has,  with  unparalleled  clearness,  presented 
to  men  God's  claim  upon  themselves.  Then,  with 
a  swift  turn  to  personal  warning  and  appeal  (shown 


in  the  singular  pronoun),  He  declares  to  each  of 
them  that,  if  he  strives  to  lead  the  double  life,  he 
will  inevitably  be  guilty  of  refusing  God's  claim, 
and  so  will  sink  into  darkness  and  condemnation  ; 
but  if,  with  single-eyed  devotion,  he  heeds  God's 
message  and  claim,  he  shall  be  filled  with  light  and 
blessedness. 

3.  Very  similar  to  this  is  the  thought  in  Mt 
ll16-30,  though  the  word  dn-XoCs  is  not  employed. 
The  upbraided  cities,  with  much  formal  religion, 
were  yet  devoted  to  mammon  and  had  no  real 
heart  for  God.  Hence  their  darkened  judgment, 
as  shown  by  their  inability  to  understand  John  or 
Jesus,  and  hence  their  inevitable  doom.  Over 
against  these  worldly  '  wise  and  understanding ' 
people  Jesus  sets  the  '  babes  ' — those  who,  less  wise 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  world 
(cf.  Lk  168),  cry  out  in  their  need  and  helplessness 
not  for  the  world's  prizes,  but  for  the  One  they 
must  have,  even  the  Father.  Their  cry  the  Father 
answers  ;  to  all  such  the  Son  gives  rest.  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  pointedly  in  Lk  1020  ('  rather  re- 
joice that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven ')  and 
Lk  1042,  where  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  listen 
to  Him.  This  passage  (Mt  ll16"30)  shows  how 
easily  the  transition  is  made  from  '  singleness  of 
aim '  to  '  childlike  guilelessness. '  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  this  may  seem  foolishness,  but  in  Jesus' 
thought  it  is  wisdom  (ll19).  It  is  a  mark  of  those 
in  His  Kingdom  (Mt  183ff-,  Mk  1015,  Lk  1815"17). 
Apart  from  these,  there  are  only  two  or  three 
passages  that  properly  belong  here.  One  is  Mt 
1016.  The  Eng.  '  harmless,'  based  on  a  false  deri- 
vation of  aK^pcuos,  is  unfortunate.  It  should  be 
'  guileless '  or  '  simple '  as  in  the  Lat.  and  many 
Eng.  versions.  Prudence  alone  may  lead  to  trick- 
ery ;  simplicity  alone,  to  silliness.  The  Apostles 
are  to  be  both  prudent  and  guileless.  Nathanael 
is  already  an  illustration  of  it — it  constitutes  the 
true  spiritual  Israelite  (Jn  l48). 

Such  is  the  gospel  conception  of  the  simple 
life — a  life  of  trustful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  It  will  manifest  itself  in  various  ways  : — in 
unequivocal  speech  (Mt  537) ;  in  healthy  independ- 
ence of  the  opinion  of  men  (Mt  61-  6  etc-,  Jn  541) ;  in 
judgments  based  on  principle  and  reality  rather 
than  on  appearance  or  custom — as  about  the  Sab- 
bath (Mk  223-36)  and- the  two  anointings  (Lk  736"50, 
Mk  143"9);  in  righteousness  (Mt  633),  calm  (Mt 
1219  ll29),  courage  (Mt  144),  etc.  It  is  indeed  the 
very  root  of  all  virtue,  the  very  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  It  underlies  all  Christ's  teachings.  To 
exhaust  it  in  all  its  implications  would  be  to 
exhaust  the  Gospels. 

Jesus  Himself  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
the  incarnation,  the  living  illustration,  of  His  own 
teachings.  His  first  recorded  utterance  strikes 
that  note  (Lk  249  AV)  ;  it  reappears  on  the  thresh- 
old of  His  public  career  (Mt  315),  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  His  ministry  in  conversations  with  dis- 
ciples or  controversies  with  opponents  (Jn  434  638 
829-  42"47  94),  and  even  in  His  prayer  to  the  Father 
toward  its  close  (174).  And,  as  we  study  His  con- 
duct and  character  as  He  moves  in  the  midst  of 
friends  and  foes,  we  can  see  how  unfailingly  that 
life  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  God  is  marked 
by  insight  and  wisdom  ;  courage  and  calm  ;  sted- 
fastness  and  consistency ;  beauty  and  strength  ; 
loyalty,  patience,  and  heroism  ;  righteousness, 
truth,  and  love  ;  grace,  majesty,  and  blessedness. 
It  cuts  a  straight  path  through  all  the  shams  and 
sophistries  of  men,  and  rises  victorious  over  all 
weakness  and  worry,  all  waywardness  and  wicked- 
ness. 

Literature. — Of  the  Comm.  those  of  Broadus  and  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander on  Matthew  give  the  best  exposition.  Bengel  on  Mt  622 
shows  his  usual  insight,  though  he  has  tripped  on  10W.  See 
also  Hastings'  OB,  artt.  '  Simple,'  '  Simplicity.'  We  may  add, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  are  interested  in  modern  discussion 


of  '  the  Simple  Life ' :  Wagner,  The  Simple  Life ;  W.  J.  Dawson, 
The  Quest  of  the  Simple  Life  ;  M'Leod,  The  Culture  of  Sim- 
plicity ;  and  Letters  on  the  Simple  Life,  republished  from  the 
Daily  Graphic.  Some  of  these  are  as  instructive  by  their  con- 
trasts to,  as  in  their  agreements  with,  the  NT  conception.  See 
also  E.  F.  Horton,  The  Commandments  of  Jesus  (1898),  63 ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  New  Starts  in  Life  (1896),  158 ;  S.  A.  Brooke, 
The  Gospel  of  Joy  (1898),  161 ;  G.  H.  Morrison,  Sunrise  (1901), 

124.  J.  H.  Farmer. 

SIN.— Sin  is  personal  hostility  to  the  will  of  God. 
Christian  teaching  with  regard  to  it  is  relative  to 
the  facts  of  the  gospel,  being  necessarily  implied 
by  the  death  of  Christ  considered  as  a  work  of 
redemption.  It  is  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
facts  of  experience,  which  are  independent  of  any 
explanation  of  life,  whether  offered  by  theology, 
philosophy,  or  scientific  theory.  Its  value  is  irre- 
spective of  the  view  which  historical  criticism  may 
suggest  of  the  literature  of  the  OT.  Neither  is  it 
affected  by  theories  of  the  organic  development  of 
the  world  or  human  life  derived  from  modern 
biological  thought.  Philosophic  systems,  monistic 
or  otherwise,  cannot  be  allowed  to  govern  or  modify 
a  doctrine  which  in  the  first  instance  can  be  tested 
only  by  relation  to  beliefs  grounded  not  upon 
metaphysic,  but  experience.  The  Christian  will 
rather  hold  that  a  philosophic  theory  inadequate 
to  the  facts  of  the  gospel  has  been  too  hastily 
identified  with  reality. 

1.  The  gospel  never  rises  above  the  limits  of  its 
first  publication  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  l14- 15). 
No  doubt  the  terms  are  deepened  and  spiritualized, 
as  well  by  the  subsequent  teaching  of  Jesus  (Lk 
1720  1911,  Ac  l7-  8)  as  by  the  accomplishment  of  His 
atoning  work  (Lk  2444"49).    But  though  what  might 
have  remained   an  external  and  almost  physical 
conception  became  the  manifestation  of  one  eternal 
life  (Jn  315- 16,  1  Jn  l1"3),  nevertheless  the  Church  of 
the  living  God  (1  Ti  315),  the  relation  of  a  people  of 
possession  to  their  rightful  Lord,  King,  and  Father 
(Tit  214)  is  constant.     Allegiance,   faith,   sonship 
are  the  marks  of  those  who  share  the  membership 
of  this  Kingdom.     What  Jesus  the  Messiah  found 
was  disobedience  and  disloyalty.     Human  life,  as 
He  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  it,  involved  sub- 
jection  to  another  prince   (Jn   1430),   bondage  to 
another  master  (8s4),  '  sonship  '  to  another  '  father ' 
(844).     To  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,   Satan   was 
present,  not  as  a  convenient  personification  of  evil 
that  became  actual  only  in  the  individual  wills  of 
men,  but  as  the  author  of  sin,  the  person  in  whom 
evil  has  its  spring,  even  as  God  is  the  fount  of  life. 
Jesus'  sense  of  dependence  upon   the  Father  did 
not  carry  with  it  a  monism  which  saw  God  in  all 
and  all  in  God.     For  Him,   as  for  St.  John,  the 
whole  world  lay  in  the  Evil  One  (1  Jn  519,  cf.  Lk 
4?- 6).     His  own  conflict  was  with  the   prince  of 
this  world  ( Jn  1430).     To  be  delivered  from  the  Evil 
One  was  the  converse  of  being  brought  into  temp- 
tation (Mt  613:  the  insertion  of  dXXd  in  Mt.,  and 
the  absence  of  the  clause  in  the  best  MSS  of  Lk 
1 14  suggest  that  it  is  correlative  to  the  preceding 
clause,  representing  the  same  act  differently).     He 
had  seen  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven  (Lk 
1018).     Over  against  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  (Mt  1226"28  1627  2541,  cf.  Rev  1610). 
The  drama  of  human  life  was  accomplished  in 
presence  of  this  already  existing  dualism.      Christ 
assumes  the  current  Hebrew  conception  of  a  world 
of  spiritual  personalities  under  the  leadership  of 
Beelzebub  (Lk  H14"26).     The  stampede  of  the  swine 
at  Gerasa  witnesses  to  their   control,  within  the 
llmits  °f  Divine  permission,  over  natural  forces 
(Mk  513).     Physical  disease  results  from   Satan's 
bondage  (Lk  1316).     Possession   by  demons   is  an 
abnormal  case  of  its  influence  over  human  beings 
(e-9-  M*  920"22).     And  all  opposition  to  the  purpose 
oi  God  is  inspired  by  Satan  (Jn  842"47).     The  Jews 
were  of  their  father  the  devil,  so  that  the  works 


wrought  by  them  were  antithetic  to  the  works  of 
God  manifested  in  Jesus  (v.44).  Even  the  chosen 
Twelve  Satan  had  asked  to  have,  that  he  might  sift 
them  as  wheat  (Lk  2231).  So  the  Passion  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Temptation,  a  direct  agony 
and  death-struggle  wherein  the  prince  of  this 
world  was  cast  out  (Jn  1231  1611),  the  strong  man 
spoiled  (Lk  ll21). 

From  the  first  the  proclamation  of  the  gopd  news, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  curing  of  diseases 
and  the  casting  out  of  demons  (Mt  107-  8,  Lk  91-  2), 
witnessed  to  the  real  character  of  Christ's  work  as 
redemption,  ransom,  and  salvation.  For  the  true 
unification  between  the  normal  and  universal  pur- 
pose of  the  gospel — the  forgiveness  of  sins — and  the 
occasional  and  particular  accessories  of  it — exorcism 
and  healing — lay  not  so  much  in  the  analogy  be- 
tween bodily  disease  and  spiritual  wickedness,  as  in 
the  fact  that  both  are  the  exercise  of  the  one 
Satanic  power  within  the  usurped  kingdom  of  evil. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  suggestiveness  in 
the  parallel  between  disease  and  sin,  which  Jesus 
Himself  recognized.  But  there  is  nothing  in  His 
teaching  to  suggest  the  later  ideas  of  taint,  infec- 
tion, vitiated  nature.  It  is  trespasses  which  the 
Heavenly  Father  must  do  away,  and  that  by  forgive- 
ness (Mt  61S) ;  salvation  from  sins  (l21),  i.e.  actions 
involving  guilt,  is  implied  by  the  name  Jesus  (see 
art.  Guilt).  The  bringing  forth  of  the  people 
from  Pharaoh's  bondage  to  serve  Jehovah  is  the 
ancient  experience  which  is  before  the  mind  of 
devout  men  under  the  old  covenant  as  the  pattern 
of  the  deliverance  which  Messiah  was  to  accomplish 
(Mt  215,  cf.  Hos  ll1).  Salvation  is  therefore  not 
the  restoration  of  spiritual  health,  but  the  libera- 
tion of  God's  people  from  an  evil  service.  The 
ministry  of  the  Son  of  Man  consists  in  giving  His 
life  a  ransom  (Mk  1046,  Mt  2028 ;  cf.  1  Ti  26). 
And  the  Fourth  Evangelist  only  interprets  the 
mind  of  the  Master  when  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
dying  for  the  nation,  and  destined  to  gather 
together  into  one  the  scattered  children  of  God 
(Jn  11B1-B2).  He  was  the  shepherd  bringing  home 
the  lost  sheep  dispersed  upon  the  mountains  (1016) ; 
or,  somewhat  to  vary  the  idea,  the  Redeemer 
coming  into  the  world,  not  to  judge  it  along  with 
its  prince,  but  to  save  it  from  the  Evil  One  (317- 18 
1231-  47  1715),  and  casting  out  the  indwelling  Satan 
by  the  finger  or  Spirit  of  God  (Lk  ll20).  The 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  is  a  year  of  release 
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2.  From  the  implications  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
we  pass  to  the  theology  of  the  Epistles.  In  order  to 
gain  a  clear  view  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  sin  in  its 
completeness,  it  is  necessary  to  go  behind  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
first  of  all,  the  essentially  Jewish  basis  of  his 
thought.  To  him  salvation,  or  redemption,  carried 
all  the  associations  which  had  gathered  round  it  in 
Hebrew  history.  The  Kingdom  of  Messiah  was  a 
vivid  reality,  and  the  earlier  Epistles  show  that_  at 
first  he  was  not  without  the  common  anticipation 
of  its  immediate  establishment  in  manifested  power. 
Satan  was  a  concrete  fact.  If  at  one  time  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  that  suffered  him  not  (Ac  167), 
at  another  Satan  hindered  him  (1  Th  218).  The 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  a  messenger  of  Satan  (2  Co 
127).  The  Christian  is  armed  in  order  to  ward  off 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One  (Eph  616).  Princi- 
palities and  powers  were  the  unseen  antagonists 
of  Christ's  servants  (Eph  612,  cf.  Lk  2263),  the 
enemies  over  whom  Christ  triumphed  in  the  Cross 
(Col  215).  If  Messiah  was  to  be  manifested  at  the 
Parousia,  Satan  was  also  destined  to  be  manifested 
in  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Th  23"11).  A  remarkable 
parallel  to  the  conception  of  '  the  Evil  One,'  which 
appears  both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  found  in  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
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air'  (Eph  22).  The  same  passage  describes  those 
who  become  sons  of  God  as  by  nature  children  of 
wrath  (23),  dead  not  in  sin  but  through  trespasses 
(v.6),  sons  of  disobedience  because  inwrought  by 
this  evil  spirit  (v.2).  Demons  are  as  much  part  of 
St.  Paul's  world  as  of  that  which  appears  in  the 
Synoptists.  He  identifies  them  with  the  heathen 
gods  (1  Co  1020-  21).  Belial  is  the  antithesis  of 
Christ  (2  Co  615).  To  lapse  from  Christian  conduct 
is  to  turn  aside  after  Satan  (1  Ti  515) ;  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Christian  fellowship  is  to  be  delivered 
to  Satan  (1  Co  56,  1  Ti  l20).  And  that  redemption 
meant  primarily  for  St.  Paul  translation  from  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Col  l13), 
is  attested  by  the  form  in  which  he  narrates  before 
Agrippa  the  story  of  his  commission  as  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  (Ac  2618).  All  this  is  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  must  be 
brought  with  us  to  a  closer  examination  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  sin. 

That  sin  is  essentially  disloyalty  to  God  is  the 
substance  of  the  locus  classicus  on  the  nature  of 
sin,  Ro  l18"32  '  Knowing  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks'  (v.21).  It  will  be 
observed,  first,  that  the  Apostle  here  speaks  of  sin 
in  its  widest  signification,  including  such  distinc- 
tions as  are  involved  in  the  theological  conceptions 
of  original  and  actual.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
a  definition  of  sin  which  must  govern  all  subsequent 
uses  of  the  term.  All  the  elements  which  enter 
into  particular  sins,  or  transgressions  of  known 
law,  are  represented — knowledge  of  God  and  de- 
pendence upon  Him  (v.20),  wilful  and  therefore 
inexcusable  refusal  of  due  homage  (v.21),  the  incur- 
ring of  guilt  and  consequently  of  God's  wrath  (v.18). 
Further,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  plural  'men,' 
not  the  collective  'man,'  is  used  throughout  the 
passage.  There  is  nothing  abstract  in  this  general 
view  of  dn,  even  though  it  be  universal  (cf.  'all 
sinned,'  Ro  512  ;  'all  died,'  2  Co  514).  Another 
point  is,  that  St.  Paul  is  led  to  disclose  this  '  vision 
of  sin'  as  the  necessary  postulate  of  the  gospel 
(Ro  l16"18),  in  which  is  revealed  a  righteousness  of 
God'  (v.17  321).  Lastly,  there  is  no  confusion,  as  in 
the  popular  mind,  between  those  physical  excesses 
which  are  called  vice,  and  the  inward  refusal  '  to 
have  God  in  their  knowledge'  (v.28),  whether  it 
applies  to  the  sensuous  or  the  spiritual  nature  of 
men,  which  alone  is  sin.  '  God  gave  them  up  unto 
a  reprobate  mind '  (v.28),  with  all  its  consequences 
to  the  complex  personality  of  man.  This  is  of 
great  significance.  St.  Paul's  appeal  is  not  to  the 
equivocal  testimony  of  external  facts,  which  con- 
sidered in  themselves  are  non-moral,  but  to  facts  as 
interpreted  by  conscience.  Fundamentally  this  is 
the  appeal  to  personal  experience,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  from  the  whole 
Pauline  theology,  that  the  Apostle  is  universalizing 
his  own  experience,  as  he  saw  himself  in  the  light  of 
the  vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Gal  l11"17,  Ro  77"25). 

Now  St.  Paul  expresses  his  relation  to  sin  in  the 
phrase  'sin  dwelleth  in  me'  (Ro  717).  He  is  describ- 
ing the  common  experience  of  an  inward  struggle, 
when  neither  good  nor  evil  is  finally  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  complete  sinful  condition  would  be  one 
of  consent  (Ro  l32,  2  Th  212),  in  which  '  the  law  of 
sin '  was  unchecked  by  '  the  law  of  the  mind  '  (Ro 
I23,  Gal  5'7).  The  terms  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  view  of  the  modern  conception  of  scientific 
law.  '  Law '  in  St.  Paul's  theology  involves  the 
personality  of  the  lawgiver,  so  that  to  find  this 
'law  in  the  members '  (Ro  723),  to  be  inwrought  by 
sin,  seems  to  point  to  an  indwelling  spiritual 
presence.  Is  this  a  mere  figure  ?  St.  Paul  reverts 
to  it  in  a  still  more  significant  form.  Christians 
are  not  to  let  sin  reign  in  their  mortal  bodies  (Ro 
612).  Compliance  with  evil  involves  an  obedience 
(v.16),   a  slavery  (v.17).     There  is  a  close  parallel 


between  those  who,  as  alive  in  Christ  Jesus,  are 
servants  of  God,  and  those  who  being  dead  in 
trespasses  serve  sin  (vv.15"a).  Two  hostile  king- 
doms, two  rival  loyalties,  make  their  claim  upon 
a  man's  allegiance.  So,  when  under  the  form  of 
'Adam's  transgression,'  sin  is  considered  in  its 
universal  aspect  (Ro  514),  a  personal  sovereignty  is 
again  suggested — 'death,'  i.e.  sin  in  its  consequent 
development,  'reigned  through  the  one'  (v.17). 
The  effect  of  Adam's  transgression  is  represented 
as  the  establishment  of  an  authority  (cf.  1  Co  1524, 
Eph  22  612,  Col  l13)  over  his  descendants  rather  than 
as  a  corruption  of  their  nature,  carrying  with  it 
therefore  condemnation  (Ro  516 ;  see  art.  Guilt)  as 
the  due  sentence  of  God  upon  those  who  reject 
His  law.  This  personal  embodiment  of  hostility  to 
the  Divine  law  and  government,  in  view  of  St. 
Paul's  general  outlook  on  the  spiritual  world,  can 
be  none  other  than  Satan,  exercising,  as  captain  of 
'spiritual  hosts  of  Avickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places'  (Eph  612),  not  an  external  compulsion  but 
an  inward  influence,  not  therefore  impairing  the 
responsible  personalities  that  are  indwelt.  Thus 
St.  Paul  can  say,  '  Death  passed  unto  all  men,  for 
that  all  sinned  (Ro  512).  Sin  is  always  a  personal 
attitude,  never  a  pathological  condition.  Death  is 
its  consequence  (v.12),  but  the  physical  analogy 
of  St.  James  (l15)  has  no  parallel  in  St.  Paul.  It 
is  always  the  sentence,  punishment,  or  wages 
(623 ;  see  art.  Guilt),  the  sequel  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  (25).  So,  too,  salvation  is  not 
a  remedy  for  mortal  disease,  but  a  personal  act  of 
kindness  and  mercy  on  the  part  of  an  offended  but 
loving  God  (Eph  P"10  27,  Tit  34"6).  Looking  to  the 
state  from  which  men  are  rescued,  it  is  redemption 
(Gal  313  45) ;  looking  to  that  into  which  they  are 
brought,  it  is  reconciliation  (Ro  510-  u  ll15,  2  Co 
518.  i9)_  Both  involve  the  personal  action  of  the 
Father's  loving  will,  whereby  He  chooses  to  forgive 
the  past  and  bring  back  His  children  into  fellow- 
ship with  Himself  (Ro  5s"8,  Col  l18"22 ;  cf.  1  P  318). 
As  applied  to  the  individual,  this  is  justification 
(Ro  324  425  59  al. ),  which  represents  not  a  process  of 
renewal,  but  an  amnesty  extended  to  the  sinner. 
What  Christ  slew  by  the  Cross  was  the  enmity 
(Eph  215- 16).  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  not  an  infused 
righteousness,  but  a  free  pardon  whereby  sins  are 
no  longer  reckoned  (Ro  47- 8,  2  Co  519). 

3.  The  rest  of  the  NT  is  in  general  agreement 
with  St.  Paul.  St.  James,  though  he  speaks  of  sin 
as  the  intermediate  stage  between  lust  and  death 
(Ja  l15),  yet  by  the  very  figure  used  to  describe 
their  relationship,  clearly  recognizes  that  all  three 
are  essentially  the  same  in  kind.  Lust  is  not 
animal  impulse  but  undeveloped  sin.  The  sinner 
is  one  who  has  committed  sins  (515),  which  may  be 
covered  by  repentance  (v.20)  and  forgiven  in  answer 
to  prayer  (v.1B).  Sins,  therefore,  are  personal  trans- 
gressions against  God,  which,  if  unremitted,  involve 
judgment  (v.12),  a  personal  condemnation  and  sen- 
tence on  the  part  of  the  Judge  (412  59).  Lust  is  not 
even  a  pathological  condition  of  the  will.  It  has 
the  nature  of  sin,  being  not  a  result  of  ignorance, 
but  essentially  a  personal  determination  of  will. 
This  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  assertion 
that  lust,  not  God,  is  the  tempter  (l13-14),  which 
suggests  the  presence  of  an  evil  will,  the  source  of 
that  friendship  of  the  world  which  is  enmity  against 
God  (44),  taking  occasion  of  the  natural  passions 
and  desires  of  men  to  influence  spiritually  the 
numan  personality.  The  wisdom  which  cometh 
down  from  above  is  set  over  against  a  wisdom 
which  is  devilish  (315- 16- 17). 

St.  Peter,  while  he  speaks  of  fleshly  lusts  that  Avar 
against  the  soul  (1  P  211),  is  even  more  emphatic 
than  St.  James  in  his  recognition  of  the  personality 
of  evil.  Sin  is  part  of  a  man's  activity,  a  vain 
manner  of  life  from  which  Ave  are  redeemed  by  the 


blood  of  Him  who  bore  our  sins,  i.e.  our  actual 
transgressions,  that   He  might   bring  us  to   God 
(118.19  %x  31s).     For  the  redeemed  Christian  it  still 
exists  in  the  person  of  God's  enemy,  who  is  now 
the  adversary  of  God's  people  also,  seeking  once 
more  to  draw  them  away  from  their  allegiance  (58). 
St.  John,  with  his  profounder  insight,  gives  to  the 
doctrine  of  sin  what  is  perhaps  the  widest   and 
most  comprehensive  sweep  in  the   NT.     '  Sin   is 
lawlessness '  ( 1  Jn  34).     This  sentence,  with  its  co- 
extensive   subject    and    predicate,    is    all    but    a 
definition.      It  recognizes  no  distinction  in   kind 
between    •  sin '  and   '  sins,'  which   are  practically 
interchangeable  in  the  Johannine  writings.     If  the 
Lamb  of  God  '  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ' 
(Jn  12S,   Vulg.  peccata  mundi),  the  Son  is  mani- 
fested   'to    take   away   sins'   (1  Jn  35).      If    the 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin  (l7),  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  (22).     The  cleansing 
is  sacrificial  (i\ao>6s),  implying  personal  dealings 
with  God.      It    is    therefore    forgiveness  of    sins 
which  those  for  whom  it  is  prevalent  receive  (l9 
212).     St  John  does   not  speak  of  sin  as  a  state. 
Doing  sin  is  opposed  to  doing  righteousness  (34- 7- 8). 
'  In  him  is  no  sin '  (35)  is  equivalent  to  '  Which  of 
you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ? '  ( Jn  846,  cf.  1  P  222), — a 
clear  record  rather  than  a  perfect  state.      That 
which  abides  in  him  who  believes  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  (1  Jn  323)  is  the  love  of  the  Father,  a  personal 
relation  having  been  established  which  is  opposed 
to  the  love  of  the  world  (215- 16).     Here,  however,  is 
no  condemnation  of  the   natural  impulses  or  of 
matter.     That  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
to  save  the  world  is  St.  John's  cardinal  doctrine 
(42,  2  Jn  7).    But,  as  with  St.  James  and  St.  Peter, 
it  is  lust,  and  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust,  which  constitute  the  bondage  from 
which  men  need  deliverance  (1  Jn  216  54-5).     What 
then  is  lust  ?    That  is  the  point  at  which  St  John's 
whole  view    opens    out  before  us.      The   Fourth 
Gospel  has  recorded  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  His 
disciples,  not  that  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
world,  but  that  they  might  be  kept  from  the  Evil 
One  (Jn  IV15) ;  and  also  His  condemnation  of  the 
Jews  because,  continuing  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  it 
was  their  will  to  do  the  lusts  not  of  their  body, 
but  of  their  father  the  devil  (Jn  Su).     And   tlie 
Apocalypse  unfolds    the    mystery  of    iniquity  in 
language  fully  accordant  with  the  view  of  sin  im- 
plied in  the  Gospel.      The  old  serpent  the  devil 
(Rev  129  202)  deceives  the  whole  world  (129  202- 10), 
having    power  (56va/us,    132)   and    even   authority 
(e£owr/a,  13" ;  cf.  Lk  46)  over  the  nations,  manifest- 
ing his  rule  in  the  mystic  Babylon  (1619  171"6),  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  beast  (13  passim),  until   He 
who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  having  by  His  angel 
sealed  the  servants  of  God  (72- 3),  brings  in  the  final 
salvation,  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  authority 
of  His  Christ  (1210).    St.  John's  last  word  is  written 
in  the  First  Epistle.     Behind  human  history  is  the 
devil,  'who  sinneth  from  the  beginning'  (1  Jn  38). 
The  explanation  of  human  sin,  therefore,  is  the 
relation  of  the  world  to  this  spirit.      'The  whole 
world  lieth  in  the  evil  one '  (519).      To  be  begotten 
of  God  (39),  who  is  light  (l5),  truth  (520),  and  love 
(4°),  is  a  reversal  of  those  relations  described  as 
being  'of  the  devil'  (38),  who  is  a  murderer  and 
liar  (Jn  844),  and  the  power  of  darkness  (1  Jn  211 ; 
cf  Lk  2253,  Ac  2618).     Philosophically,  there  can  be 
little    doubt    that    St.    John    is    content   with    a 
dualism,  which  he  is  not  concerned  to  resolve,  start- 
ing as  he  does  from  the  facts  of  experience  (1  Jn  l1 
4    ;  ct.  Jn  19M).     Though  evil  is  antithetic  to  good, 
™,ls  not*n  a  Platonic  sense  as  non-being  (rd  ^  6v). 
ine  problem  is  approached  from  the  positive  and 
concrete  standpoint  of  personality.     Though  God 
is  indeed  the  beginning  and  the  end  (Rev  l8  216  22"), 
yet  a  similar  phrase  is  used  in  speaking  of  the 


author  of  evil  as  in  describing  the  Word  (1  Jn  3s  l1) : 
both  are  'from  the  beginning.'  The  final  triumph, 
though  complete,  is  represented  symbolically  as 
the  imprisonment  (Rev  202,  3- 7- 10),  not  the  annihila- 
tion, of  Satan.  The  Hebrew  mind,  which,  in  spite 
of  mystical  affinities  with  Platonism  and,  poss- 
ibly, of  direct  influence  from  Greek  sources,  is 
dominant  in  St.  John,  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  metaphysical  monism,  being  content  to  respond 
to  the  revelation  of  a  supreme  spiritual  Person,  the 
fear  of  whom  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and 
man's  chief  end  (Job  2828,  Ps  11110,  Ec  1213).  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  who  '  abide  in  him  that 
is  true '  have  by  a  transference  of  allegiance  over- 
come the  Evil  One  (1  Jn  213). 

The  Epistle  of  Jude,  with  which  2  Peter  must  be 
closely  associated,  clearly  exhibits  that  apocalyptic 
view  of  the  spiritual  issues  behind  the  facts  of 
human  life  and  experience  of  which  there  are 
abundant  traces  in  the  NT  outside  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  which  indicate  a  '  war  in  heaven ' 
(Rev  127)  as  the  ultimate  explanation  of  sin 
(Jude  «•  9- 14,  2  P  24  37- 12).  To  the  Jewish  mind  this 
language  is  not  what  Western  thought  would 
understand  by  mere  symbol.  It  is  rather  the 
symbolic  representation  of  real  existence,  the 
Hebrew  equivalent  of  Greek  mysteries.  It  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  neglect  either  the  Apocalypse 
or  the  apocalyptic  passages  of  other  writings  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  NT,  or  to  fail  to  perceive 
that  their  characteristic  ideas  underlie  the  theology 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  as  the  Platonic  mould  of 
thought  governs  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
4th  cent.,  the  biological  that  of  the  19th.  The 
contempt  of  millenarianism,  while  it  banished 
much  that  was  fantastic  in  Christian  teaching, 
had  the  correspondingly  unfortunate  result  ot 
obliging  interpreters  of  the  NT  to  arrange  its 
statements  against  a  background  not  contemplated 
by  the  writers  themselves.  The  result  in  the  case 
of  sin  has  been  the  assigning  of  inadequate  and 
shifting  values  to  the  term,  and  the  misapplica- 
tion of  physical  or  other  analogies.  For  Apostolic 
Christianity  the  background  is  always  God  with 
His  Kingdom  of  angels  and  men  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  devil  with  his  angels,  ex- 
tending his  usurped  authority  over  those  human 
servants  whom  lie  holds  captive.  Sin  is  active 
hostility  to  God. 

i.  The  whole  question  of  original  sin  is  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  usually  dis- 
cussed, when  it  is  realized  that  the  difference 
between  sin  and  righteousness  is  not  one  of  infused 
or  implanted  characters,  but  of  relationship  to 
God.  It  need  not  be  either  affirmed  or  denied 
that  moral  and  spiritual  tendencies  are,  like  the 
physical  organism,  capable  of  transmission.  Still 
more  irrelevant  is  the  discussion  whether  acquired 
characters  descend  by  inheritance.  These  a,re 
questions  for  psychological  research,  and  may  be 
left  for  decision  upon  scientific  grounds.  No  doubt 
theories  of  transmission,  from  the  crudest  Augus- 
tinian  notions  of  sexual  propagation  to  the  subtlest 
doctrine  of  heredity,  have  been  advanced  by  re- 
ligious philosophers  to  account  for  the  universal 
need  of  salvation.  So  inveterate  has  this  type  of 
thought  become,  that  it  adheres  to  the  phrases,  e.tj. 
'depravity,'  "corruption  of  nature,'  and  the  like, 
in  which  theology  has  endeavoured  to  express 
the  Scripture  teaching.  Though  the  confessional 
formulas  that  employ  such  phrases  are  not  com- 
mitted to  interpretations  of  the  NT  which  imply  a 
theory,  opponents  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
traditional  doctrine  have  in  consequence  been 
allowed  to  attack  it  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
scientific  psychology,  on  the  assumption  that 
original  sin  is  held  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of 
actual  sin.     Mr.   F    R.  Tennant,  for  example,  in 


his  Hulsean  Lectures,  starting  from  the  premiss 
that  ethical  attributes  are  not  rightly  applied  to 
anything  but  the  activities  of  a  will  that  knows 
the  moral  law,  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
appetites  and  passions  are  the  raw  material  of 
morality,  belonging  to  the  environment  of  the  will, 
not  an  '  universal  and  hereditarily  transmitted  dis- 
turbance of  man's  nature.'  The  consequence 
follows  that  sin,  which  must  involve  guilt,  applies 
properly  only  to  the  individual,  while  '  original 
sin  is  little  more  than  a  name  for  the  solidarity 
in  nature  and  environment  of  the  race  of  actual 
sinners.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  background 
of  Augustinian  thought  or  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  confessions  of  the  16th  cent,  were  drawn,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  only  reasserted  the 
language  of  the  NT  in  ascribing  the  wrath  of  God 
to  the  race  no  less  than  to  the  individual.  Terms 
like  'abnormal  humanity,'  'taint  of  nature,'  'in- 
firmity of  will,'  may  be  useful  practical  analogies, 
but,  like  all  analogies,  they  defeat  their  end  if 
rigorously  pressed.  For  what  Scripture  means  is, 
not  that  individual  responsibility  is  conditioned  by 
racial  defect,  but  that  the  guilt  attaching  to  indi- 
viduals belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
community  (see  art.  Guilt). 

5.  The  controversies  that  have  arisen  about  the 
question  whether  sin  is  a  privation  or  a  depravation 
of  nature,  would  have  lost  much  of  their  force  if 
theological  thought  had  adhered  more  closely  to 
the  Scripture  mode  of  regarding  sin.  The  later 
mediaeval  view,  stereotyped  by  the  standards  of 
Trent,  represented  man  as  deprived  of  a  gift  which 
raised  him  above  nature  (supcrnaturale  donum). 
The  unsophisticated  experience  of  human  nature 
leads  us  to  regard  it  as  not  in  its  chief  outlines 
evil,  and  so  far  as  it  denies  an  inherent  corruption 
in  the  actual  content  of  manhood  the  Tridentine 
position  is  sufficiently  justified.  But  the  Reformers 
were  right  in  their  main  contention,  which  was 
that  sin  involved  a  positive  departure  from  the 
Divine  purpose.  If  sin  in  its  essence  is  neither 
the  loss  nor  the  disturbance  of  personal  endow- 
ments, but  simply  disloyalty  to  God,  then  to  be 
outside  the  Kingdom  and  to  own  allegiance  to  the 
Evil  One  means  that  positive  hostility  to  the  law 
of  God  which  is  to  be  '  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness.'  For  sin  disturbs  nature  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  all  personal  action  disturbs,  by 
directing  towards  spiritual  ends  the  material  which 
nature  supplies.  Again,  we  have  to  emphasize  the 
truth  that  sin  enters  only  when  spiritual  relations 
have  been  established. 

6.  This  consideration  will  also  show  the  irrele- 
vance of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  sin,  in  so  far 
as  this  means  an  empirical  investigation  of  human 
history.  For  if  sin  postulates  responsibility,  we  are 
no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudimentary  forms  of  what,  in  its  final 
development,  we  call  conscience.  Only  if  emotions 
and  passions  be  regarded  as  sinful,  can  it  be  of  use 
to  note  that  impulses,  the  ultimate  restraint  of 
which  becomes  imperative,  are  at  certain  stages 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual  or 
the  propagation  of  the  race.  There  need  be  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  any  Christian  theologian  to 
question  the  premisses  on  which  the  scientific 
evolutionist  pursues  his  investigations  into  the 
origin  of  the  human  species.  We  may  grant,  for 
example,  that  no  chasm  separates  the  appearance 
of  man  upon  the  earth  from  the  development  of 
other  and  lower  forms  of  life.  It  is  hazardous,  and 
quite  unnecessary,  to  contend  for  organic  and  moral 
life  as  new  departures.  Taking  a  merely  external 
view  of  man,  we  may  say  that  the  conditions  under 
which  sin  not  only  becomes  possible  but  actually 
takes  place,  are  '  the  perfectly  normal  result  of  a 
process   of  development   through  which  the  race 


has  passed  previously  to  the  acquisition  of  full 
moral  personality'  (F.  R.  Tennant,  Hulsean  Lect. 
p.  81).  But  then  sin  is  a  determination  of  the 
'  full  moral  personality. '  Even  if  we  accept  the 
story  of  man's  first  disobedience  as  historically  a 
fact,  it  is  no  more  explicable  as  a  necessary  stage 
in  human  evolution  than  the  latest  instance  of 
wrong  done  by  one  man  against  another.  That  all 
men  are  the  enemies  of  God  until  reconciled  by 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  a  question  of  personal 
relationship  unaffected  by  scientific  research.  The 
observer  can  do  no  more  than  register,  so  far  as  he 
can  discover  them,  the  conditions  under  which 
activities  have  resulted  which,  in  view  of  the  will 
of  God,  assumed  to  be  known,  are  recognized  as 
disloyalty  and  therefore  as  sin.  No  doctrine  of  sin 
is  possible  except  on  the  assumption  of  a  personal 
experience  involving  the  recognition  of  God.  The 
universality  of  the  need  which  it  expresses  is 
attested,  not  by  any  demonstrative  proof,  but  by 
the  conviction  of  sin  through  which  each  individual 
has  passed  to  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  life. 
Of  such  Christian  experience  the  witness  of  the 
Church  is  the  summary,  and  its  missionary  labours 
are  the  measure  of  its  faith  that  redemption  is 
applicable  to  all.  With  this  alone  is  Christianity 
as  such  concerned.  It  does  not  go  behind  the 
activity  of  a  self -determining  being,  judged  by  con- 
science. Its  doctrine  of  the  '  Fall,'  therefore,  is 
not  a  pseudo-scientific  account  of  the  strength  of 
passion  or  of  the  '  survival  of  habits  and  tendencies 
incidental  to  an  earlier  stage  in  development,' 
which  is  refuted  by  the  discovery  that  the  story  of 
mankind  is  that  of  a  continuous  progression.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  material  of  actual  sin, 
which,  though  environment  may  have  been  vastly 
modified  by  corrupt  action,  cannot  rightly  be 
spoken  of  as  'polluted.'  But  it  is  the  expression, 
in  the  only  manner  of  which  language  admits,  of 
the  postulate  of  guilt  and  slavery  involved  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  God's  message  of  free  salva- 
tion, to  every  creature. 

The  story  of  the  Fall,  recorded  in  Gn  3,  though 
it  shaped  the  form  in  which  St.  Paul  stated  the 
universality  of  sin,  does  not  vitally  affect  a  teach- 
ing which,  in  its  absence,  would  have  sought 
another  method  of  expression.  Indeed,  its  essential 
features  are  all  present  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
before  it  is  stated  in  terms  of  Adam's  transgression. 
To  say  that  the  doctrine  is  merely  illustrated  by 
the  story,  would  be  to  attribute  to  the  Hebrew 
Christian  mind  of  the  1st  cent,  an  attitude  towards 
the  OT  possible  only  in  a  critical  age.  Nor  will 
the  use  of  '  Adam '  as  a  category  for  summing  up 
the  human  race  in  1  Co  152"-  warrant  us  in  believ- 
ing that  St.  Paul  was  led  to  his  characteristic 
idea  of  human  solidarity  otherwise  than  along  the 
lines  natural  to  a  Jewish  interpreter  of  the  OT  in 
Apostolic  times  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  p. 
136,  '  Effects  of  Adam's  Fall,'  etc. ).  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  OT  is  far  removed 
from  a  hard  Western  literalism,  its  narratives 
being  the  authoritative  forms  under  which  spiritual 
truths  are  apprehended  rather  than  the  material  of 
historical  science  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  ib.  p.  302, 
'  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  OT ').  The  canons  of  inter- 
pretation applied  to  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis 
cannot  affect  their  doctrinal  use  in  the  NT.  If  the 
first  truth  which  concerns  the  moral  life  of  man  be 
the  Divine  origin,  and  therefore  the  essential  good- 
ness, i.e.  conformity  to  the  Divine  intention,  of  the 
material  world  and  of  his  own  personality,  the 
second  is  that  nevertheless  he  is  an  alien  from 
God.  This  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  life,  which 
escapes  the  negation  of  a  true  morality  involved 
alike  in  Oriental  dualism  and  philosophic  monism, 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  Genesis  stories,  and 
separable  from  them  in  the  NT.     It  is,  however, 
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remarkable  that  even  in  these  early  narratives  the 
religious  truth  is  presented  with  a  completeness 
conspicuously  absent  from  many  later  theologies. 
The  three  personalities  of  God,  Man,  and  the  Evil 
One,— disobedience,  guilt,  exclusion  from  the  King- 
dom, the  need  of  liberation  from  an  external 
tyranny  typified  in  the  promised  bruising  of  the 
serpent's  head, — all  are  essential  to  the  reality  of 
sin.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could 
be  better  represented  than  by  attributing  an  act  of 
disobedience  against  God  and  of  compliance  with 
'  the  voice  of  a  stranger '  to  a  common  ancestor  of 
all  living.  The  situation  thus  expressed  is  briefly 
summarized  by  St.  Paul,  'All  have  sinned,  and 
(therefore)  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God'  (Ro  323). 

Confusion  is  often  caused  by  the  tendency  to 
revert  to  a  materialistic  conception  of  sin  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  explain  its  presence  in 
terms  of  the  evolution  hypothesis.  It  is  sufficient, 
so  the  argument  runs,  to  observe  the  difficulty 
that  each  must  encounter  '  of  enforcing  his  inherited 
organic  nature  to  obey  a  moral  law'  (Tennant, 
Hulsean  Lectures,  p.  81).  But,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  what  needs  explanation  is  the  self- 
arraignment  which  the  process  entails,  it  is  con- 
trary to  experience,  no  less  than  to  Scripture,  thus 
to  place  the  '  organic  nature  '  in  an  essential  rela- 
tion to  sin,  which  is  made  to  consist  in  the  failure 
to  '  moralize '  it.  The  publicans  and  harlots  go 
into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  before  those  with 
whose  wilful  rejection  of  God  the  physical  and 
emotional  nature  has  least  to  do.  Even  popular 
Christianity  places  '  the  devil '  at  the  climax  of 
temptation  ;  nor  are  'youthful  lusts,'  though  they 
may  constitute  the  earliest  and  most  obvious 
material  of  transgression,  •  the  deadliest  and  most 
intimate  occasion  of  sin.  The  impulse  to  make 
stones  bread,  or  appropriate  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  masks  a  temptation  to  independence  of 
Divine  authority  which  is  the  essential  element  in 
guilt.  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Flesh  with  its 
passions  and  lusts  (Ro  75  88,  Gal  524  etc.)  cannot  be 
set  against  this.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown 
that  the  Pauline  anthropology,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lipsius,  ' rests  entirely  on  an  OT  base.'  The  'old 
man'  (o  iraXcuds  Tifiuv  AvOpioiros,  Ro  66  etc.)  is,  there- 
fore, the  body,  not  as  uncontrolled  by  spirit,  but 
as  inwrought  by  the  Evil  One  (see  above).  Accord- 
ing to  Christian  teaching,  sin  '  takes  occasion '  by 
any  commandment  or  recognized  purpose  of  God, 
whether  related  to  the  physical  nature  or  not ;  nor 
would  the  theologian  of  any  age  be  a  whit  less 
emphatic  than  the  modern  theorist  in  placing  it, 
not  in  the  impulse,  but  in  the  '  deliberate  refusal  to 
reject  the  impulse.'  All  men  are  born  in  sin,  not 
as  inheriting  insatiable  and  abnormal  appetites, 
which,  however  strong,  are  still  outside  their  per- 
sonal responsibility,  but  as  subject  to  influences 
which,  '  felt  within  us  as  ourselves '  (Tennyson, 
Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After),  well  up  in  person- 
alities hostile  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  will  be  urged  that  influences  such  as  these 
are  still  external  to  the  individual,  of  whom,  there- 
fore, sin  cannot  be  predicated  anterior  to  positive 
acts  of  transgression.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this 
separation  between  actions  and  character  does  not 
correspond  with  experience.  The  man  as  distinct 
from  his  activities  is  an  abstraction.  The  *  psycho- 
logical infant '  is  an  ideal  construction  (see  Mar- 
tineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  bk.  ii.  c.  2).  No 
one  has  any  knowledge  of  himself  except  in  action. 
It  is  empirically  true  that  ■  concupiscence  hath  of 
itself  the  nature  of  sin'  (Thirty-nine  Articles,  9), 
because  in  experience  the  line  between  suggestion 
and  acquiescence  is  imaginary,  and  '  he  that 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust '  knows  that  he  has 
already  committed  adultery.  And  this  is  not  in- 
consistent  with    the    complementary   truth    that 
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temptation  is  not  sin.  But,  secondly,  while  it  may 
be  admitted  that  sin  on  this  view  is  metaphysically 
not  free  from  difficulty,  it  must  be  observed  that 
no  peculiar  problem  is  created  by  it.  It  is  not. 
exposed  to  the  objection  which  naturally  arises  if 
it  is  explained  in  terms  of  a  theory  of  heredity. 
Such  theories  are  necessarily  tentative  and  pro- 
visional, and  it  is  the  vice  of  all  explanations  based 
upon  the  current  hypotheses  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, that  they  tend  to  outrun  assured  results,  and 
to  involve  religious  truth  in  the  imperfections  of 
systems  always  in  process  of  becoming  antiquated. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  sup- 
posed analogy  of  an  '  acquired  character '  trans- 
mitted by  propagation  to  descendants  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  ob- 
jections raised  on  this  score  from  the  point  of  view 
of  advancing  science  lose  their  force.  The  problem 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  personal  influence  acting 
through  the  self-determining  will  of  another  per- 
sonality, remains  just  where  it  is,  whether  sin  be  a 
reality  or  not ;  St.  Paul's  '  I,  yet  not  I '  stands  for 
an  experience  which  is  constant,  whether  the  in- 
spiring influence  be  '  the  grace  of  God '  or  '  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me. '  Whatever  may  be  true  of 
hypnotic  suggestion  or  of  abnormal  conditions  like 
demoniacal  possession,  the  normal  course  of  per- 
sonal influence,  even  of  one  man  upon  another,  is 
not  to  paralyze  the  individual,  so  that  the  resultant 
action  is  not  his  but  another's.  That  sharp  separa- 
tion of  personalities  which  makes  one  human  being 
wholly  external  to  another  may  to  some  extent  be 
due  to  the  illusion  of  physical  limitations.  But 
at  any  rate,  in  dealing  with  •  spiritual  wickedness,' 
we  reach  a  sphere  where  these  conditions  are  left 
behind,  and  the  distinctions  which  they  involve 
are  inapplicable.  That  spirit  should  thus  act 
upon  spirit  involves  no  new  difficulty,  because  its 
possibility  is  involved  in  the  creation  of  free,  re- 
sponsible personalities,  capable  of  love  and  there- 
fore of  enmity,  of  responding  to  a  spirit  of  evil  no 
less  than  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  may  involve 
a  race,  just  as  the  Holy  Spirit  indwells  the  King- 
dom of  heaven  and  each  member  of  it.  Sin  is  the 
antithesis,  not  of  freewill,  but  of  grace.  The  true 
analogy  of  redemption  is  rather  the  exorcism  which 
leaves  the  subject  '  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,' 
than  the  remedy  which  repairs  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. Salvation  is  not  the  process  by  which  the 
sinner  is  gradually  transformed  into  the  saint,  but 
the  justifying  act  whereby  the  unrighteous  is 
transferred  to  the  Kingdom  of  grace.  No  doubt 
the  evil  spirit  may  return  to  the  house  from  which 
it  went  out,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  compelled  to 
reject  facts  of  experience,  and  deny  the  gradual 
nature  of  self-conquest.  But  to  think  of  sin  as  an 
inherited  or  acquired  character  which  is  being 
gradually  reduced,  is  to  introduce  a  distinction 
between  original  and  actual  sin  which  removes 
the  former  altogether  from  the  category  of  guilt. 
Satan  '  entered  into  Judas  '  (Lk  223,  Jn  1327)  ;  and 
our  Lord's  statement — '  He  that  is  bathed  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet '  ( Jn  1310) — seems  to  imply 
liability  to  incur  fresh  guilt  rather  than  a  redemp- 
tion as  yet  incomplete.  That  sin  remains  even  in 
the  regenerate  is  sufficiently  accurate  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  observed  fact  of  the  imperfect  lives 
of  Christians.  But  the  deeper  view  of  St.  John  is 
that  disciples,  being  still  in  the  world,  have  con- 
stant need  to  be  kept  from  the  Evil  One  in  whom  it 
lies,  and  to  receive  afresh  propitiation  and  forgive- 
ness for  sins  actually  committed  in  consequence  of 
this  spiritual  contact. 

7.  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  sin,  as  here  outlined, 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  Incarnation  in  harmony 
with  the  best  modern  psychology.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  think  of  human  nature  apart  from  per- 
sonality as  a  bundle  of  facilities,  among  which,  as 
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we  have  experience  of  it,  is  the  faculty  of  sin.  Sin 
therefore  is  not  an  ingredient  in  ordinary  human- 
ity, which  must  be  regarded  as  absent  from  the 
pure  humanity  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God.  To 
inquire  whether  the  manhood  in  Christ  was  capable 
of  sin  is  irrelevant,  when  it  is  perceived  that  im- 
personal natures  are  abstractions  of  thought  with 
no  existence  in  fact.  Sin  is  hostility  to  what 
Jesus  Christ  is,  the  living  God.  The  house  of  a 
personality,  human  or  Divine,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Christ,  both,  cannot  be  divided  against  itself. 
The  truth  expressed  in  the  old  theological  con- 
ception of  the  impersonal  humanity  of  our  Lord 
is  simply  this,  that  He  received  by  inheritance 
from  the  human  race  whatsoever  is  capable  of 
transmission,  the  structural  fabric  with  which 
biology  is  concerned,  the  material  within  which 
conscious  personality  expresses  itself.  Thus  He 
is  in  all  points  like  to  His  brethren,  who  inherit 
from  their  ancestry  what  in  itself  is  morally 
neither  good  nor  bad.  He  was  identified  with 
human  sin,  not  only  representatively  but  vitally 
(Ro  512"20,  Ps  2J4) — a  truth  which  so  far  eludes  state- 
ment as  almost  inevitably  to  involve  in  heresy  those 
who,  like  Edward  Irving,  seek  to  express  it.  But 
the  Word  became  flesh,  and  that  without  sin,  not 
because  the  virus  was  omitted  in  the  act  of  con- 
ception, but  because,  being  God,  He  cannot  deny 
Himself,  the  terms  '  sin '  and  '  God '  being  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  God  became  man  under  those  con- 
ditions which  sin  had  created,  viz.  the  environment 
of  Satan's  kingdom  together  with  the  guilt  and 
penalty  of  death.  He  did  not  therefore  redeem 
by  becoming  man,  but  by  surrendering  Himself 
to  the  entire  consequences,  reversing  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  by  death  overcoming  death,  and 
opening  the  new  environment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers.  The  fact  of  the  Atone- 
ment witnesses  against  the  view  that  the  Incarna- 
tion was  the  destruction  of  an  evil  heredity  through 
union  with  the  Divine  nature.  Its  principle  is  the 
indwelling  of  the  Personal  Spirit  of  holiness  first 
in  Jesus  Christ  (Ro  l4)  and  thereafter  in  the  free 
personalities  of  the  children  of  God  (811),  expelling 
by  His  presence  and  power  '  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  sons  of  disobedience '  (Eph  22). 

Litkrathre. — J.  Miiller,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Eng. 
tr.  2  vols. ;  J.  Tulloch,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ;  A. 
Moore,  Some  Aspects  of  Sin ;  C.  Gore,  Appendix  n.  on  '  Sin ' 
in  Lux  Mundi  N>  ;  O.  Pfleiderer,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  §  '  Sin ' ; 
Clemen,  Die  Christl.  Lehre  v.  der  Siinde ;  F.  R.  Tennant,  The 
Origin  and  Propagation  of  Sin  (Hulsean  Lectures),  also  Sources 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin  (valuable  on 
account  of  its  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  Christian 
theory) ;  Professor  James  Orr,  God's  Image  in  Man,  etc. ;  The 
Child  and  Religion  (a  volume  of  essays  by  various  authors ; 
Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Sin,'  'Fall,  and  'Heredity.'  In  addition 
to  these,  most  of  the  standard  works  on  Systematic  Theology 
may  be  usefully  consulted ;  also  Sanday-Headlam's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  science,  G.  Romanes, 
Exam,  of  Weismannism ;  Haeckel,  The  Last  Link ;  P.  N. 
Waggett,  Religion  and  Science.  For  the  Ritschlian  theory  see 
A.  Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  Eng.  tr.  ch.  5 ; 
aUo  A.  E.  Garvie,  The  Ritschlian  Theology,  ch.  10. 

J.  G.  Simpson. 
SINCERITY.— 

The  term.— In  the  English  of  1611  'sincere'  was  an  apt  tr. 
of  kioXc;  applied  to  yi.Xx. — '  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word ' 
(1  P  22).  It  has  no  longer,  however,  the  sense  of  '  unadulterated ' 
other  than  in  an  ethical  sense,  so  that  the  RV  goes  back  to  the 
older  version  of  Wyclif— '  without  gile.'  'Sincerity'  must, 
however,  always  bear  the  association  of  that  which  is  unmixed. 
In  origin  and  in  meaning  it  is  akin  to  '  simplicity  '  and  '  single- 
ness '  (in-AoD,-) ;  in  meaning  to  '  purity '  (xccOxpo;,  ky\ii) ;  but  it  is 
most  often  used  in  the  RV  to  tr.  iVknpnbs.  In  so  far  as  this 
word  differs  from  others  of  like  meaning,  it  contemplates 
character  as  'the  purged,  the  winnowed,  the  unmingled.'  If 
purity '  {xa.Sx.fii;)  speaks  of  freedom  from  the  defilements  of  the 
world  as  soiling  the  soul,  '  sincerity '  speaks  of  freedom  from  its 
falsehoods  as  from  a  foreign  admixture  (Trench,  Synonyms. 
§  lxxxv.).  The  word  is  used  also  to  tr.  ocyvUs  and  yvfoiov  ;  but 
in  every  case  it  implies  the  absence  of  all  that  is  false  and  that 
makes  life  double  (Lightfoot  on  Ph  l"). 

It  follows  from  the  usage  of  the  word  that  it  may 
be  applied  to  mind,  or  to  act,  or  to  speech  ;  but 


everywhere  it  carries  the  sense  of  unadulterated  or 
unmingled,  so  that,  while  the  word  is  not  used  in 
the  Gospels,  it  is  plain  that  these  set  forth  in 
Christ  the  pattern  of  sincerity.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Christ  demanded  of  men  sincerity,  if  they 
were  to  enter  and  to  abide  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  at  once  the  presupposition  of  a  Christian 
experience,  and  the  bond  of  the  Christian  society. 

1.  The  sincerity  of  Jesus. — The  character  of 
Jesus  sets  the  standard  of  perfect  sincerity  ;  •  guile 
was  not  found  in  his  mouth'  (1  P  2--) ;  He  is  'the 
true  one '  (6  o\\-q8iv6s,  1  Jn  520),  opposed  by  that  title 
to  all  that  is  counterfeit.  To  know  Him  is  to  know 
the  Truth  and  the  Life  (Jn  173).  The  perfectly 
sincere  man  must  be  one  (a)  whose  mind  is  perfectly 
responsive  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
should  speak  and  act  from  conviction.  The  con- 
viction must  be  sincerely  formed,  without  double- 
mindedness,  without  any  falsehood  of  heart  (Mt  58, 
2  P  31).  All  that  Jesus  said  and  did  must  be  the 
manifestation  of  an  inner  life ;  but  the  believer 
needs  also  the  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  to  distort  the  truth.  It  is  not 
enough  to  believe  that  He  means  what  He  says ; 
we  must  believe  that  He  is  able  to  receive  without 
loss  or  deflexion  the  rays  of  the  truth.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  much  is  said  of  the  truth  of  Christ ; 
this  is  more  than  His  veracity  (cf.  Robertson's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  'The  Kingdom  of  the  Truth'). 
He  is  the  Way  because  He  is  the  Truth  (Jn  146) ; 
He  is  the  Light  of  the  world  (812),  and  His  light  is 
the  light  of  life.  He  is  full  of  grace  and  truth 
(l17).  His  Kingdom  is  of  the  truth  (1837).  He  is 
set  over  against  all  that  is  unreal  and  partial  and 
transitory.  In  Him  there  is  an  unbroken  course 
for  the  revelation  of  the  light  and  life  of  God 
(176- 10-  21  etc.).  Sincerity  implies  the  single  heart 
and  eye,  which  alone  can  receive  the  vision  of  God. 
The  sincerity  of  Jesus  is  more  than  the  consistency 
of  His  action  and  speech  with  His  thought ;  it  in- 
volves His  trustworthiness  as  a  mediator  of  the 
truth,  (b)  But  sincerity,  in  the  more  common 
usage  of  the  word,  implies  that  between  the  inner 
self  and  the  expression,  nothing  intervenes  to  con- 
fuse or  to  distort.  In  the  Gospels  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  life  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
conceal ;  Jesus  speaks  and  acts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convince  men  that  He  is  revealing  His  con- 
viction. The  Gospels  manifest  a  life  of  perfect 
harmony.  The  manifestation  is  varied,  but  the 
motive  is  single.  His  gentleness  and  His  sternness 
are  alike  the  expression  of  His  holy  love,  and  never 
spring  from  idle  sentiment,  or  personal  feeling,  or 
those  cross-motives  which  break  the  peace  of  other 
lives. 

At  the  outset  of  His  ministry  there  comes  the 
temptation  to  accept  a  compromise  in  the  pursuit 
of  His  aims  :  He  answers,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve' 
(Lk  48) ;  no  tampering  with  the  mission  in  its 
means  or  in  its  ends  could  be  tolerated.  '  His 
means  are  pure  and  spotless  as  his  ends '  (Words- 
worth). He  is  early  contrasted  with  the  scribes 
because  of  His  authority  (Mk  l27) ;  this  impression 
could  have  been  made  only  by  One  acknowledged 
to  be  sincere.  He  wins  from  the  first  group  of 
disciples  the  confidence  accorded  only  to  a  manifest 
conviction.  Even  the  scribes  come  to  shrink  from 
His  clear  gaze  (ll18).  The  accepted  opinion  is 
that  Jesus  speaks  truly  (Lk  2021).  Many  think 
Him  mistaken,  or  beside  Himself  (Mk  321),  or 
blasphemous  (1463-64),  but  none  treat  Him  as  a 
conscious  deceiver.  Jesus  proves  His  sincerity  by 
His  stedfastness  in  His  calling ;  dark  as  the  way 
becomes,  He  never  wavers  (Mt  1623- 23).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Pharisees  would  not  have  been  un- 
willing to  compromise  with  Jesus,  but  He  would 
keep  back  nothing  of  the  truth. 
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In  his  Life  of  Jesus,  Eenan  makes  allowance  for  a  lower 
standard  of  sincerity  in  the  East  than  that  to  which  the 
Western  nations  conform.  'To  the  deeply  earnest  races  of 
the  West,  conviction  means  sincerity  to  one's  self.  But  sincerity 
to  one's  self  has  not  much  meaning  to  Oriental  peoples,  little 
accustomed  to  the  subtleties  of  a  critical  spirit.  The  literal 

truth  has  little  value  for  the  Oriental ;  he  sees  everything 
through  the  medium  of  his  ideas,  his  interests,  and  his  passions. 
History  is  impossible  if  we  do  not  fully  admit  that  there  are 
many  standards  of  sincerity '  (ch.  16).  By  such  means  Renan 
seeks  to  explain  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  popular  illusions,  and 
the  willingness  which  he  finds  in  Jesus  to  take  advantage  of 
them  in  the  interest  of  His  enthusiastic  purpose. 

A  truer  criticism  would  rather  attribute  the  story  of  such 
accommodation,  if  it  were  discerned,  to  the  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  disciples.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  resort 
to  such  explanations ;  the  narratives  make  it  sufficiently  plain 
that  Jesus  deliberately  refused  to  work  upon  popular  illusions. 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the  standard  of  sincerity,  of  which 
Eenan  speaks,  has  been  set  by  Christian  faith.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  more  stern  demand  for  truth  and  sincerity  than  in  the 
Apostolic  writings,  which  owe  their  inspiration  to  '  the  mind  of 
Christ.'  It  is  impossible  to  regard  as  one  among  many  phases 
of  Oriental  religion  a  faith  which  in  its  preparatory  history 
declared  that  God  demanded  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in 
its  fulfilment  manifested  to  the  world  One  who  was  known  as 
'  the  Truth.' 

2.  Teaching  of  Jesus.  —  Everywhere  Jesus  de- 
mands reality.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
God  (Mt  58).  It  is  the  condition  of  spiritual  vision. 
If  the  eye  be  single,  the  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light  (6-2).  Jesus  calls  for  truth  of  heart.  '  There 
is  a  truth  which  lies  behind  the  recognition  of 
particular  truths.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  right 
beliefs.'  '  Sincerum  est  nisi  vas  quodcunque  in- 
fundis  acescit '  (Horace,  Ep.  i.  2.  54).  Those  who 
receive  the  revelation  which  Jesus  brings  are 
likened  to  babes  {vrjirtois)  (Mt  ll25).  Only  those 
who  become  as  little  children  can  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  (183).  It  is  the  singleness  of  the  child, 
his  truth  of  heart,  and  freedom  from  ulterior 
motives,  that  are  praised.  In  the  life  that  is  in 
the  Kingdom  there  must  be  no  confusion  of  ends  ; 
it  must  be  perfect  (rAeios),  as  the  Father  is  perfect 
(548).  It  is  the  unpurged  mind  that  misses  the 
vision.  If  the  soul  is  divided,  the  profession  of  the 
lips  will  be  of  no  avail  (7~).  Words  must  not 
be  idle  (1236)  (dpydv),  without  any  correspondence 
in  inward  thought  and  outward  action.  Words 
must  be  the  '  incarnation  of  thought.'  Nothing 
must  intervene  between  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
and  his  word.  Oaths  are  condemned  as  likely  to 
take  from  the  severe  demands  of  truthful  speech. 
The  yea  must  be  yea,  the  nay,  nay  (537).  An 
oath  lowers  the  value  of  normal  speech.  In  all 
other  departments  of  life  there  must  be  the  same 
absence  of  duplicity.  There  cannot  be  two  masters 
(624).  The  disciple  must  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
(633),  and  must  not  be  over-anxious  for  food  and 
raiment.  He  must  not  only  be  wise  as  a  serpent, 
but  sincere,  simple  (d/c^paios)  (1016)  as  a  dove  (cf. 
Ph  215).  He  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
(Jn  424).  It  was  this  simplicity  that  Jesus  found 
in  the  disciples  whom  He  chose;  like  Nathanael, 
they  were  Israelites  without  guile  (l47),  iv  $  S6\os 
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SINLESSNESS — 'The  sinlessness  of  Jesus'  is  a 
phrase  which  only  imperfectly  indicates  the  ground 
it  is  intended  to  cover.  It  is  too  negative.  '  The 
sinless  perfection  of  Jesus'  would  be  a  more  adequate 
phrase.  But  'the  sinlessness  of  Jesus'  has  an 
attractive  sound  ;  it  is  the  title  of  a  book— that 
of  Ullmann  cited  below  — which  may  be  called 
classical ;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  displace  it 
from  the  position  of  honour  it  occupies,  although 
we  must  use  it  with  the  understanding  that  it 
means  more  than  it  says.      It  is  not  to  be  con- 


founded with  the  errorlessness  of  Jesus.  Indeed, 
the  very  latest  writer  on  the  subject  (Max  Meyer, 
op.  cit.  infr.)  refers  with  the  utmost  frankness,  if 
we  ought  not  rather  to  say  thoughtlessness,  to  the 
mistakes  of  Jesus  (p.  9),  while  vigorously  defending 
His  sinlessness.  But  on  this  subject  see  the  much 
more  profoundly  considered  judgments  of  Dorner 
(Glaubenslehre,  ii.  p.  472 ft*. )  and  Tholuck  (Das  AT 
im  NT,  p.  24  ft.). 

An  argument  for  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  has 
been  elaborated  by  Ullmann  from  the  prevalence 
of  holiness  in  Christendom. 

Wherever  Christianity  exists — thus  the  argument  proceeds- 
there  holiness  also  is  to  be  seen.  While  exceptionally  advanced 
holiness  may  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  any  society,  there  is  not 
a  country,  or  even  a  town  or  village,  in  which  Christianity  is 
established  but  there  will  be  found  in  it  numbers  of  persons 
striving  after  a  holy  life.  In  every  Christian  congregation  there 
are  at  least  a  few  specimens  of  character  so  striking'  that  even 
those  who  are  themselves  destitute  of  religious  aspiration 
acknowledge  them  to  be  no  earthly  products,  but  to  have  a 
heavenly  origin  ;  while  more  sympathetic  observers  will  say 
that  to  them  the  sight  of  one  such  holy  person  has  been  a  more 
convincing  argument  for  the  reality  and  the  blessedness  of  re- 
ligious experience  than  all  the  verbal  arguments  they  have  ever 
listened  to.  For  this  phenomenon  is  specifically  Christian.  It 
is  true  that  heathenism  has  its  so-called  holy  men — that  is, 
persons  separated  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  God — but  it 
requires  little  discrimination  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
an  Indian  fakir  and  a  Christian  saint.  The  classical  nations 
produced  many  a  splendid  specimen  of  human  nature  ;  but  the 
best  of  them  were  essentially  different  from  those  whom  Chris- 
tendom would  recognize  as  holy.  Even  Socrates,  as  every  one 
must  know  who  has  read  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  was 
not  holy  in  the  Christian  sense,  but,  at  certain  points,  very 
much  the  reverse.  In  what  precisely  the  difference  consists  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  feel,  holiness 
being,  like  beauty  and  some  more  of  the  finest  things,  in  the 
last  resort  indescribable.  But  whatever  may  be  its  exact 
definition,  holiness  is,  at  all  events,  essentially  Christian.  Those 
who  are  possessed  of  it  would  acknowledge  that  they  owe  it  to 
Christ,  their  communion  with  God  being  based  on  the  sense  of 
reconciliation  through  Christ,  and  their  benevolence  towards 
men  due  to  their  adoption  of  His  views  as  to  the  dignity  and 
destiny  of  human  nature.  They  are  imitators  of  Him,  yet  they 
always  know  Him  to  be  infinitely  above  them.  Here,  then,  is 
the  argument :  '  If  Christ  is  the  source  of  holiness  in  others,  and 
if  He  stands  far  above  the  holiest  of  those  who  derive  it  from 
Him,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  He  must  Himself  be 
sinless '  (op.  cit.  pt.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  3). 

On  different  minds  such  an  argument  will  make 
different  impressions  ;  but  we  are  certainly  going 
upon  more  solid  ground  when  we  turn  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture. 

1.  Here  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  impres- 
sion which  He  made  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  on 
both  friends  and  foes.  Thus,  when  He  presented 
Himself  for  baptism  among  the  multitude  at  the 
Jordan,  the  Baptist  forbade  Him,  saying,  '  I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to 
me?'  (Mt  314).  Whether  this  sense  of  inferiority 
and  unworthiness  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist  be 
ascribed  to  a  long  acquaintance  with  Jesus  before- 
hand, or  to  the  rapt  dignity  in  the  expression  of 
Jesus  at  the  moment,  it  is  equally  remarkable. 
Even  more  pronounced  was  the  sense  of  the  same 
contrast  expressed  by  St.  Peter,  when,  after  the 
miracle  wrought  before  his  eyes  in  his  own  boat, 
he  shrank  away,  exclaiming,  '  Depart  from  me ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord  ! '  (Lk  58).  This  was 
the  spontaneous  effect  on  a  sensitive  conscience  of 
the  proximity  of  the  Divine  ;  it  was  the  terror  of 
sin  at  the  manifestation  of  sinlessness.  These  were 
testimonies  of  friends  ;  but  His  enemies,  in  their 
involuntary  tributes,  were  no  less  explicit.  Thus, 
the  centurion  who  presided  over  the  crucifixion 
exclaimed,  as  he  saw  Him  expire  :  '  Certainly  this 
was  a  righteous  man '  (2347).  The  wife  of  Pilate 
made  use  of  almost  the  identical  expression  when 
she  sent  to  her  husband  the  message  :  '  Have  thou 
nothing  to  do  with  this  just  man '  (Mt  2719).  Pilate 
himself  said  :  '  I  find  no  fault  in  him '  (Jn  196). 
And  even  Judas  Iscariot,  though  he  had  known 
Him  long,  and  had,  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke, 
a  strong  interest  in  recalling  anything  with  which 
he  could  have  found  fault  as  an  excuse  for  his  own 
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conduct,  acknowledged  that  he  had  betrayed  '  in- 
nocent blood '  (Mt  274). 

2.  Of  more  theological  importance  are  the  state- 
ments in  what  may  be  called  the  authoritative 
parts  of  the  NT.  St.  John  says :  '  Ye  know  that 
he  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins  ;  and  in  him 
is  no  sin '  (1  Jn  35).  Such  was  the  total  impression 
carried  away  by  this  disciple  from  the  years  of 
intimacy  with  his  Master.  Elsewhere  he  expresses 
the  same  sentiment  more  positively,  as  for  instance 
in  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel ;  but  this  statement 
of  the  negative  may  here  suffice.  Next  to  St.  John 
in  intimacy  was  St.  Peter  ;  and  he  summed  up  his 
experiences,  very  soon  after  these  had  been  received, 
when,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
he  referred  to  Jesus  as  '  the  Holy  and  Righteous 
One '  (Act  314) ;  and  that,  with  the  process  of  time, 
his  convictions  on  this  point  had  not  changed  is 
proved  by  the  declaration  in  one  of  his  Epistles  : 
'  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins,  the  righteous  for  the 
unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God'  (1  P 
3U).  St.  Paul  echoes  the  same  sentiment  when  he 
states :  '  Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be 
sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might  become  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him '  (2  Co  521).  No  other  NT 
writer  has,  however,  set  down  statements  on  this 
theme  so  striking  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  calls 
Jesus  '  holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  separated  from 
sinners'  (726) ;  and,  in  another  passage,  declares: 

» '  We  have  not  an  high  priest  that  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  one 
that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin '  (415).  These  quotations  are  not 
exhaustive ;  but  they  are  so  directly  to  the  point 
that  it  is  useless  to  add  to  them.  If  there  be  any 
virtue  in  proof-texts,  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is 
proved  beyond  contradiction. 

3.  Of  all  the  testimonies  of  the  NT,  however, 
the  one  to  which  we  turn  with  the  keenest  curi- 
osity is  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself ;  and  we 
have  to  see  whether  He  committed  Himself  on  this 
subject.  The  result  of  such  an  investigation  is 
perhaps  less  satisfying  than  might  have  been 
hoped.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  He  said  to  His 
opponents  :  '  'Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ? ' 
(Jn  846) ;  and  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  this 
was  a  general  challenge  in  reference  to  His  whole 
life  and  conduct,  and  not  a  denial  of  a  particular 
sin,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  make  a 
more  distinct  claim  to  sinlessness.  On  the  same 
occasion  He  said  :  '  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me  : 
he  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  for  I  do  always  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  him '  (v.29).  Very  similar 
was  His  declaration  on  another  occasion :  '  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  accomplish  his  work '  (4*1).  To  the  Apostles,  at 
the  Last  Supper,  He  said  :  '  I  will  no  more  speak 
much  with  you  ;  for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
and  he  hath  nothing  in  me '  ( 1430),  which  seems  to 
he  a  denial  that  in  Him  there  was  any  point  of 
contact  where  the  Evil  One  might  bring  his  accusa- 
tions or  fasten  his  temptations.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  these  citations  are  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John ;  and  there  are  none  of  equal  force  in  the 
other  Gospels. 

But  if  the  things  about  Himself  which  He  says 
in  this  connexion  are  less  striking  than  might  have 
been  expected,  all  the  more  impressive  are  the 
things  about  Himself  which  He  does  not  say.  He 
never  makes  any  confession  of  personal  sin.  This 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  Gospels.  It  is 
not  as  if  He  had  been  one  of  those  religious  teachers 
who,  whether  deliberately  or  inadvertently,  pass 
by  the  subject  of  sin.  Not  only  did  He  spend  a 
great  deal  of  His  activity  in  the  denunciation  of 
sin,  but  He  taught  His  own  intimate  disciples  to 
pray  habitually  for  deliverance  from  it ;  no  fewer 


than  three  of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
being  to  this  effect.  Yet  what  He  advised  others 
to  do  He  never,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  did  Himself. 
Of  His  intimate  life  of  prayer  we  possess  pretty 
ample  records  ;  but  in  none  of  these  are  there  any 
confessions  of  sin.  This  omission  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  the  practice  of  other  conspicuous 
figures  in  Holy  Writ  is  noticed.  The  most  promi- 
nent names  of  the  OT  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
frequent  and  ample  confessions  of  personal  guilt. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  says  :  '  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me ' 
(Ps  515) ;  Isaiah  says  :  '  Woe  is  me  ;  for  I  am  un- 
done ;  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips '  (65) ;  Job 
groans  :  '  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes '  (426) ;  Ezra  prays :  '  O  my  God,  I  am 
ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my 
God :  for  our  iniquities  are  increased  over  our 
heads,  and  our  guiltiness  is  grown  up  unto  the 
heavens '  (96).  With  the  corresponding  figures  of 
the  NT  it  is  not  different.  Thus,  St.  Paul  cries  : 
'  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death  ? '  (Ro  724) ;  and 
even  the  saintly  St.  John  confesses  :  '  If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us '  (1  Jn  l8).  Thus,  both  the  worthies 
of  the  OT,  from  whom  Jesus  learned,  and  the 
worthies  of  the  NT,  who  learned  from  Him,  speak 
on  this  subject  with  one  consent ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  more  of  religious  genius  any  of 
them  had,  the  more  poignant  were  their  cries  for 
pardon.  Jesus,  however,  differs  in  this  respect 
radically  from  them  all,  and  science  must  assign  a 
reason  for  the  contrast.  If  it  was  a  defect,  it  was 
a  serious  one.  If  He  sinned,  like  the  other  children 
of  Adam,  but  failed  to  be  humbled  and  to  confess 
His  fault,  this  brings  Him  down  beneath  the  re- 
ligious heroes  of  the  race ;  for  what  feature  of 
religious  genius  is  more  essential  than  humility  ? 
But  if  it  was  no  defect,  what  other  explanation  of 
it  can  there  be  but  sinlessness  ? 

i.  Objections.  —  Ever  since  the  time  of  Celsus 
there  have  been  objections  raised  to  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus,  and  exceptions,  more  or  less  specific,  taken 
to  His  moral  character.  During  the  greater  portion 
of  Christian  history,  however,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  He  was  without  sin ;  this  being  the 
very  least  that  has  been  spontaneously  conceded  by 
any  affecting  to  believe  on  Him  in  any  sense.  Even 
the  early  Socinians  were  ardent  defenders  of  this 
doctrine.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  Deism  and 
Rationalism  that  to  express  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject became  a  common  characteristic  of  unbelief. 
The  revival  of  evangelical  faith  in  the  nineteenth 
century  raised  up  a  host  of  defenders,  not  only 
those  in  the  full  current  of  the  revival  being  on  this 
side,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  many  distinguished 
scholars  who  stood  somewhat  aside,  such  as  Schleier- 
macher,  Schweizer,  Hase,  Keim  and  Weizsacker 
being  forward  in  the  same  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
Strauss,  in  his  books  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  advanced 
further  and  further  in  the  direction  of  denial ;  and 
Pecaut  in  Le  Christ  et  la  Conscience,  1859,  displayed 
a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause  in  heaping  up  every 
conceivable  objection  to  the  Saviour's  conduct.  On 
the  whole,  the  great  series  of  Lives  of  Christ,  which 
have  formed  a  leading  feature  of  the  theology  of 
the  last  two  generations,  have  been  loyal  to  the 
conviction  and  testimony  of  Christendom  ;  but,  in 
the  very  latest  productions  which  have  appeared  in 
this  field,  an  uncertain  sound  is  heard  (see,  e.g., 
O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jcsu,  esp.  p.  34  ;  Weinel, 
Jesus  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert,  esp.  pp.  61  ff. 
and  274  ff.),  so  that  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  or  even  probability,  that  this  belief  may 
have  to  be  earnestly  contended  for  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

The  objections  alleged  are  either  (a)  of  a  more 
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general  and  philosophical  order,  or  (6)  relate  to 
actions  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  which  are  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  a  perfect  character. 

(a)  In  the  days  of  the  Old  Rationalism  the  commonest  objec- 
tion was  that  sinless  perfection  is  inconsistent  with  moral 
development :  man  has  to  raise  himself  from  matter  to  spirit, 
and  from  imperfection  to  perfection.  Kant  held  that  virtue 
consists  solely  of  moral  conflict ;  and  many,  appealing  to  him, 
concluded  that  Jesus  could  not  be  a  genuine  man  unless  He 
began  in  imperfection  and  fought  His  way  up  to  sinlessness. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  well-known  position  of  Strauss,  that  it  is 
not  the  way  of  the  idea,  in  fulfilling  itself  in  actuality,  to  pour 
all  its  fulness  into  one  specimen,  which  is  thereby  enabled  to 
boast  itself  over  all  the  rest ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  likes 
to  display  its  riches  in  a  multiplicity  of  specimens,  which  mutu- 
ally supplement  and  complete  one  another.  Such  objections 
formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  intellectual  world  in  which  they 
were  excogitated  ;  and,  as  that  world  has  long  ago  passed  away, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  them. 

Far  more  persistent  has  been  the  impression  that 
sinlessness  is  inconsistent  with  genuine  temptation  ; 
and  as  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  was  tempted,  it  may- 
be argued  that  He  cannot  have  been  sinless. 

Under  the  stress  of  this  consideration,  Schleiermacher,  who 
made  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  the  very  basis  of  his  speculative 
system,  practically  denied  the  reality  of  the  temptations  of  Jesus. 
Edward  Irving,  on  the  other  hand,  appealing  to  such  texts  of 
Scripture  as  Ro  82  and  Col  122,  taught  that  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  had  in  itself  the  principle  of  sin  and  error,  and  not  only 
was  capable  of  erring  and  falling,  but  was  disposed  to  all  evil ; 
although,  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  Him  and  the 
energy  of  His  holy  will,  He  overcame  every  temptation  as  it 
arose. 

What  Irving  and  others  who  have  agreed  with  him  or  adopted 
kindred  notions  have  felt  has  been  that,  without  such  imperfec- 
tion in  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  they  postulate,  there  can 
have  been  no  real  conflict  with  evil,  and  that  so  the  accounts 
of  our  Lord's  temptation,  which  are  intended  to  be  so  priceless 
to  His  tempted  disciples,  lose  their  virtue,  the  conflict  being 
reduced  to  a  sham  fight.  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  by  Dorner 
and  others,  that  the  presence  in  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
of  the  contrast  between  knowing  and  willing  makes  real  conflict 
possible  ;  for  the  knowledge  is  antecedent,  and  then  the  will  has 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  knowledge.  Further,  the  con- 
trast between  body  and  spirit  makes  conflict  possible,  because 
the  body  may,  without  sin,  feel  strongly  all  the  instincts  of  life  ; 
yet  the  spirit  may  discern  the  necessity  for  overcoming  these 
and  accepting,  as  Jesus  did,  suffering  and  death  in  loyalty  to  a 
peculiar  vocation.  As  a  faultless  man,  Jesus  had  a  right  to  all 
the  rewards  and  pleasures  which  ought,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  ensue  upon  well-doing  ;  and  it  could  not  be  without  conflict 
that  He  resigned  His  rights  and  embraced  a  lot  so  contrary  to 
His  deserts.  In  the  little  work  of  Meyer,  mentioned  below,  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  these 
riddles. 

However  the  enigma  is  to  be  solved,  certain  it  is 
that  Jesus  was  tempted.     The  scenes  in  the  Wil- 
derness, in  Gethsemane,  and  on  the  Cross,  when  He 
is  represented  as  in  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil, 
were  not  less  severe  than  the  similar  experiences 
of  ordinary  mortals,  but  far  more  so.     His  purity 
made  the  inrush  of  temptation  more  painful.     His 
humanity  had  not  the  stolid  calm  of  a  lethargic 
temperament,  but  was  sensitive  at  every  pore  ;  He 
felt  not  less  but  more  than  others  the  condemnation 
of  unjust  authority,  the  desertion  of  friends,  and 
the  apparent  frustration  of  Providence.      Even  if 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  should  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  wisdom,  we  will  not  surrender 
either  member  of  the  great  assertion,  that  He  was 
tempted  '  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  '  (He  415). 
{b)  The  other  kind  of  objection  relates  to  specific 
statements  of  the  Gospel  history  which  are  held  to 
be  inconsistent  with  sinlessness.     Thus,  it  is  con- 
tended that  His  staying  behind  at  Jerusalem,  when 
He  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  His  answer  to 
Joseph  and  Mary,  were  not  worthy  of  an  obedient 
child  ;  and  objection  is,  in  like  manner,  taken  to 
His  sharp  reply  to  His  mother  when  she  tried  to 
turn  Him  back  from  the  fulfilment  of  His  vocation. 
In  cleansing  the  Temple,  He  is  charged  with  dis- 
playing undue  vehemence,  and  it  is  held  that  He 
exhibited  an  arrogance  unbecoming  His  youth  and 
His   position   in    His   attacks   on   the   scribes  and 
Pharisees.     In  cursing  the  fig-tree,  it  is  claimed, 
He  gave  way  to  temper  ;  and,  in  the  casting  of  the 


demons  out  of  the  possessed  man  of  Gadara  and 
giving  them  permission  to  enter  the  swine,  with  the 
result  that  two  thousand  of  these  were  lost  to  their 
owners,  He  displayed  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  property.  Most  of  such  charges  are  venerable 
with  age  and  have  been  answered  so  often  that  it 
may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  to  answer 
them  again  ;  but  there  are  two  more,  of  which 
something  may  require  to  be  said. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  action  of  Jesus  in  pre- 
senting Himself  before  John  to  receive  '  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  betrayed  a 
consciousness  of  guilt.  This  objection  has  been 
recently  revived  by  O.  Holtzmann,  who  quotes 
from  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  —  a  document  to 
which  he  attaches  great  importance — a  statement 
to  the  effect  that,  when  solicited  by  His  mother 
and  His  brethren  to  accompany  them  to  the  Jordan, 
Jesus  demanded  wherefore  He  should  go,  as  He  had 
no  sin  to  wash  away,  but  immediately  checked  Him- 
self by  adding,  '  Unless,  indeed,  this  is  uttered  in 
ignorance ' ;  and  the  author  adds  that,  unless  Jesus 
had  said  this,  no  writer  of  a  Gospel  would  have 
invented  it.  Much  more,  however,  than  is  known 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  would  require  to  be 
ascertained  before  this  could  be  asserted ;  it  may 
have  been  the  organ  of  an  Ebionite  tendency  in  the 
early  Church,  to  which  such  an  invention  would 
have  been  congenial  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  iii.  27).  The 
movement  of  John  had  a  positive  as  well  as  a 
negative  side  :  it  was  not  only  a  '  baptism  of  re- 
pentance,' but  a  great  new  consecration  to  God  and 
country,  in  which  Jesus  was  bound  to  take  the 
lead ;  and  many  have  believed  that,  even  at  this 
stage,  He  so  identified  Himself  with  His  people 
that  He  felt  their  sin  to  be  His  own,  and  in  the 
act  of  baptism  symbolized  that  washing  of  it  away 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  through  His  death. 

The  other  objection  to  which  importance  attaches 
is  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  one  who  addressed  Him 
as  'Good  Master' — 'Why  callest  thou  me  good? 
there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God'  (Mk  1018). 
It  is  not  obvious  why  Jesus  should  have  objected 
to  be  called  '  Good  Master,'  such  a  mode  of  address 
being,  one  would  suppose,  a  form  of  courtesy  in 
which  there  was  no  harm  ;  and  this  suggests  the 

Erobability  that  the  humour  or  irony  of  Jesus  may 
ave  been  at  play  ;  so  that  it  is  dangerous  to  inter- 
pret Him  too  literally.  What  was  it  that  He 
wished  to  turn  the  inquirer's  attention  to  ?  Stier's 
dilemma  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  :  '  Either,  There 
is  none  good  but  God  ;  Christ  is  good ;  therefore 
Christ  is  God  :  or,  There  is  none  good  but  God  ; 
Christ  is  not  God  ;  therefore  Christ  is  not  good.' 
The  reading  in  Mt.  (1917),  where  the  point  under 
discussion  is  the  Good  in  the  sense  of  the  Swmmum 
Bonum,  renders  it  dubious  what  was  the  real  topic 
of  the  conversation.  But  if  it  really  was  about 
whether  or  not  Jesus  was  good,  then  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  Jesus  was  not  '  good '  in  the  same  sense 
as  God  ;  because  His  goodness,  being  that  of  a 
human  being,  was  only  in  process  of  becoming, 
and  had  to  realize  itself  on  every  step  of  a  long 
ascent.  The  comment  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce  in  EGT 
may  be  subjoined  :  '  The  question  means  not  "The 
epithet  is  not  applicable  to  Me,  but  to  God  only," 
but  "  Do  not  make  ascriptions  of  goodness  a  matter 
of  mere  courtesy  and  politeness."  The  case  is 
parallel  to  the  unwillingness  of  Jesus  to  be  called 
Christ  indiscriminately.  Weinel  complains  that 
this  objection  is  usually  answered  with  too  much 
levity  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  body 
of  objections  worthy  of  candid  and  careful  investi- 
gation. Not  only  will  they  bear  pondering,  but 
they  will  reward  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  cause  the 
student  to  stumble,  they  will  have  the  opposite 
effect  of  leading  him  further  into  the  mystery  of 
the  Person  of  Christ. 
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5.  The  relation  of  the  sinlessness  of  our  Lord 
to  other-  elements  of  the  Christian  system. 

(1)  It  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  Virgin-birth. 
Had  Jesus  been  an  ordinary  link  in  the  chain  of 
humanity,  He  could  not  have  been  sinless ;  for 
'  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one ' :  in  all  who 
have  descended  from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation, 
there  is  a  '  law  in  the  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  the  mind.'  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that 
immunity  from  this  sad  inheritance  could  not  have 
been  secured  in  the  way  suggested,  because  the 
motherhood  of  Mary,  unless  she  also  had  been  sin- 
less, would  have  transmitted  the  tainted  nature. 
We  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  way  in  which 
the  soul  is  transmitted  to  be  sure  of  this.  And  if 
it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
know  too  little  to  have  scientific  assurance  of  the 
contrary,  yet  the  providential  arrangement  seems 
intended  to  suggest  this  end.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  it  suggests  it  too  obviously,  and  that  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  birth  was  an  afterthought, 
to  confirm  the  sinlessness.  But  the  theory  of  the 
Gospel  history  which  presents  one  part  as  fitted  to 
another  with  miraculous  cleverness,  so  as  to  make 
one  idea  account  for  another,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  character  of  the  authors  or  the 
straightforwardness  of  their  narration.  There  is  a 
logic  in  facts  as  well  as  in  ideas  ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  an  instance  of  fact  answering  to  fact  in  the 
Divine  intention,  the  human  mind  only  discerning 
the  fitness  as  it  looks  back  on  the  accomplished 
history. 

(2)  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  Some  have,  indeed,  held  it  directly  to 
prove  His  Divinity  ;  because,  they  have  argued,  the 
moral  force  of  mere  manhood  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  a  life  of  sinlessness 
in  a  sinful  world.  If  even  Adam,  in  an  empty  and 
sinless  world,  fell,  what  chance  was  there  of  another, 
standing  in  a  world  so  corrupt  and  a  society  so  per- 
verted as  that  in  which  Jesus  lived,  moved  and 
had  His  being  ?  To  bring  the  Divine  nature,  how- 
ever, into  play,  to  account  for  the  sinlessness, 
would  obscure  the  reality  of  the  temptation  of 
Jesus ;  and  it  obscures  the  vital  truth  that  His 
sinlessness  was  not  only  a  gift  but  an  attainment, 
which  He  had  to  secure  afresh  on  every  step  of  a 
human  development,  and  which  rendered  Him 
supremely  well-pleasing  to  His  Father  in  heaven. 
God  gave  the  Spirit  without  measure  unto  Him 
(Jn  3s4) ;  and,  by  constantly  receiving  this  Divine 
communication  and  giving  it  free  play  within  Him, 
He  garrisoned  His  human  nature  against  the  ad- 
vances of  sin.  This  is  enough  to  account  for  His 
constant  victory  over  temptation.  Although,  how- 
ever, His  sinlessness  does  not  directly  prove  His 
Divinity,  it  is  not  without  a  bearing  on  it  of  an 
important  kind :  it  lends  weight  to  all  His  state- 
ments, and  especially  to  His  statements  about 
Himself.  A  sinless  being  could  not  make  state- 
ments which  were  false,  extravagant,  or  overween- 
ing. Now,  Jesus  made  statements  about  Himself 
that  either  were  visionary  and  unbecoming,  or 
proved  Him  to  be  greater  than  the  children  of 
men ;  and  if  His  character  supplies  strong  reason 
for  accepting  these  as  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  our  beliefs  about 
Him  cannot  be  ignored. 

(3)  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus  did  not  expect 
Him  to  die  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was  that  they 
knew  Him  to  be  without  sin.  Death  is  for  sinners  ; 
but  why  should  one  die  who  is  sinless?  This  was 
the  puzzle  with  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  were 
perplexed  when  He  was  lying  in  the  grave,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  His  cause  had  perished  in  this  un- 
answerable enigma.  It  is  well  known  what  came, 
through  the  illumination  of  the  Resurrection  and 


the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  Apos- 
tolic solution  of  this  mystery.  The  Apostles  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  He  had,  indeed,  died  on 
account  of  sin,  yet  not  on  account  of  sin  of  His 
own,  but  for  the  sins  of  others.  Jesus  Himself  had 
declared  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  that  He  would 
give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  (Mt  2028).  Had 
He  been  one  of  the  sinful  sons  of  Adam,  He  could 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  for  '  none  of  them 
can  redeem  his  brother  or  offer  to  God  a  ransom  for 
him'  (Ps  497).  Had  Jesus  been  a  sinner  like  the 
rest,  He  would  have  had  to  die  like  the  rest  for 
His  own  sin. 

There  are  probably  other  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  on  which  this  subject  could  be  shown  to 
have  a  bearing ;  but  these  will  suffice.  Since  Ull- 
mann's  celebrated  exposition  this  argument  has 
proved  one  of  the  handiest  and  most  effective  of 
apologetic  weapons.  Persons  who  have  grown  up 
in  a  Christian  atmosphere  readily  yield  to  its  truth ; 
and  then  they  can  be  shown  now  much  more  it 
involves.  In  those  times  of  inward  storm,  due  to 
many  causes,  to  which  young  minds  are  subject, 
it  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  find  a 
spot  of  shelter  in  which  to  cast  anchor,  till  the 
onset  of  doubt  has  subsided  a  little ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  without  a  rival. 
It  is  not  a  place  to  rest  in,  but  a  stage  on  the  way. 

Literature. — Ullmann,  Die  Silndlosigkeit  Jesu  [first  sketch 
appeared  in  1828  in  SK,  seven  editions  in  author's  lifetime,  Eng. 
tr.,  T.  &.  T.  Clark] ;  Dorner,  Jesu  silndlose  Vollkommenheit 
[appeared  in  1802  in  JDTh],  see  also  chs.  105  to  107  in  the  same 
author's  Glaubenslehre  [Eng.  tr.,  T.  &  T.  Clark] ;  Schaff,  The 
Person  of  Christ12, 1SS2  [with  bibliography] ;  Liddon,  BL,  Leot. 
iv. ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  Hist,  and  of  Experience,  Lect.  i.,  and 
Authority  of  Christ,  10.  The  latest  publication  is  Meyer's  '  Jesu 
Siindlosigkeit '  in  Zeit-  und  Streitfragen. 

James  Stalker. 
SINNERS. — In  order  that  we  may  understand 
what  the  word  means  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  for  a  moment  the  peculiar  view- 
point of  the  Law,  by  which  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  that  of  the  Rabbis  are  utterly  differentiated. 
To  the  latter  the  Law  came  with  the  inexorable  de- 
mand for  absolute  and  complete  obedience,  as  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded,  therefore.  Thus  the  mass  of  the 
people,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  endless  Rabbinical 
precepts,  were  held  to  be  'accursed'  (Jn  749). 
Christ,  on  the  contrary,  saw  in  the  Law  a  moral 
ideal,  something  to  be  befriended  and  loved.  He 
bade  men  strive  after  attaining  this  ideal,  which  was 
the  embodiment  of  love,  and  He  sought  to  set  them 
free  from  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  Law. 
A  mere  outward  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Law 
did  not  necessarily  constitute  an  offence.  Thus 
He  exculpated  His  disciples,  who  had  plucked  ears 
of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  citing  the  example 
of  David  (Mt  121-4).  He  excused  the  healing  of 
the  impotent  man  ( Jn  51"9)  by  citing  the  custom  of 
circumcising  on  the  eighth  day,  though  it  fell  on 
the  Sabbath  (723).  With  Christ  a  higher  principle 
always  set  aside  the  letter  of  the  Law.  This  view- 
point fully  explains  His  attitude  to  sin  and  to  the 
sinner.  And  yet  these  peculiar  views  of  the  Law 
are  associated  with  the  profoundest  reverence  for 
it  (Mt  517f-  712  2240,  Lk  16"  etc.). 

1.  Christ's  relation  to  sinners. — Here  His  mis- 
sion shone  resplendent  in  all  its  fulness.  For 
them  He  came  to  this  world,  to  them  He  had  a 
special  message,  (a)  He  freely  mingled  with  them, 
and  that  without  fear  of  contamination,  Mt  910-  n 
ll19,  Mk  215-16,  Lk  530  152  197  The  Samaritan 
woman  is  a  clear  case  in  point,  Jn  4.  (b)  He 
had  compassion  on  them,  Lk  747.  (c)  He  irresistibly 
drew  them,  Lk  151  etc.  (d)  He  specially  called 
them,  Mt  913 1|  Mk  2"  and  Lk  532.  (e)  He  rejoiced 
in  their  salvation,  Lk  157- 10  1813-  ". 

2.  Use  of  the  word  *  sinners '  in  the  Gospels. — 
The  word  auiaprui\6s  from  a/mpria,  '  sin '  or  '  error,' 
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is  used  in  several  senses,  (a)  TJie  national  sense. 
Thus  it  indicates  the  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  from  the  ethnico-religious  standpoint.  St. 
Paul  thus  later  used  the  word,  Gal  215  '  We  who  are 
Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles.' 
Thus  it  is  used  Mt  2645,  Mk  1441,  Lk  247.  See  also 
Lk  632S  where  a/napruXoi  replaces  tcXupcu  and  edviicoi 
in  the  parallel  passage  Mt  5^-  47,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  St.  Luke  also  uses  it  here  in  the 
national  rather  than  in  the  ethical  sense,  (b)  The 
social  sense.  Thus  it  seems  to  indicate  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  righteousness  of  the  Law-burdened 
Jew  and  his  more  ignorant  brethren,  who,  not 
knowing  the  Law  and  therefore  continually  tres- 
passing its  commandments,  were  deemed  'accursed.' 
Here  the  word  seems  to  have  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  meaning,  pointing  to  the  absence  of 
legal  righteousness  rather  than  to  actual  trans- 
gression. Thus  '  publicans  '  and  '  sinners  '  are 
always  associated  in  the  Gospels.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  latter  term  does  not  qualify  the  moral 
status  of  the  publican,  but  rather  points  to  the 
forced  association  of  the  ignorant  and  ostracized 
elements  of  Jewish  society  with  the  hated  minions 
of  Rome,  (c)  The  purely  ethical  sense.  In  this 
sense  conscious  or  unconscious  moral  guilt  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  word.  Thus  Peter  in  Lk  58 ; 
'  sinners '  and  '  righteous '  people  are  placed  in 
antithesis  in  Mt  9i3,  Mk  217,  Lk  532  ;  in  Mk  838  the 
word  is  associated  with  /totxaXis ;  so  also  in  the 
story  of  the  sinful  woman,  Lk  737 ;  so  in  the  great 
parables  of  Lk  15,  and  esp.  in  the  story  of  the  heal- 
ing of  the  man  born  blind,  in  Jn  9,  where  it  re- 
peatedly occurs  in  a  manifest  ethical  sense.  See, 
further,  art.  Sin.  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

SIR  (Ktipie). — The  title  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  courtesy  or  reverence  in  various  relationships. 
It  is  the  salutation  of  servants  (slaves)  to  their 
masters  ('Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed?'  Mt 
1327) ;  of  a  son  to  a  father  ('  I  go,  sir,'  Mt  2130)  ;  of 
the  priests  and  Pharisees  to  Pilate  ( '  Sir,  we  re- 
member that  that  deceiver  said,'  Mt  2763) ;  of  the 
Greeks  to  Philip  ('  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus,'  Jn 
1221).  In  the  English  versions  '  lord '  (xOpie)  is 
frequently  used  in  the  same  sense  ( '  Lord,  thou 
dehveredst  unto  me  five  talents,'  Mt  252U-  2---4  ; 
'  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,'  Lk  138-  1422 
1916- ls-  20).  It  is  also  a  term  frequently  employed 
in  addressing  Jesus,  both  by  disciples  and  others 
('Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean,' 
Mt  82,  Jn  ll12)  ;  so  the  woman  of  Samaria  says  to 
Jesus,  '  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with ' 
(Jn  4U).     See  art.  Lord.  John  Reid. 

SISTERS.— 1.  Nothing  is  known  positively  of 
these  female  relatives  of  Jesus.  There  is  but  one  in- 
cidental reference  to  their  existence  (Mk  63  =  Mt  135S 
al  dSeXcpal  avrov)  by  His  fellow-townsmen  of  Naza- 
reth, who  were  astonished  and  offended  by  His 
assumed  claims  to  be  their  religious  Teacher.  The 
knowledge  which  they  possessed  of  His  family 
affairs  was  too  intimate  to  allow  them  to  examine 
without  prejudice  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus. 
The  question  as  to  the  precise  family  relationship 
which  His  '  brothers '  and  '  sisters '  bore  to  Jesus  is 
one  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  scholars 
and  writers  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church 
(see  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord).  It  is,  perhaps, 
significant  of  the  estimation  in  which  women  were 
held,  that  although  the  names  of  Jesus'  'brothers' 
are  given  in  detail,  we  are  nowhere  in  the  canonical 
Gospels  told  either  the  names  or  the  number  of  His 
'  sisters.'  That  there  were  more  than  two  seems 
to  follow  from  the  Matthfean  addition  (ira<rot)  to 
the  Markan  question,  'Are  not  his  sisters  here 
with  us?'  It  is  true  that  tradition  ascribed  two 
daughters  to  Joseph,  though  one  uncanonical  Gos- 


pel at  least  describes  Joseph  as  acknowledging 
sons,  but  denying  the  presence  of  daughters  in  his 
household. 

This  interpretation  of  the  words  ccXK'  o'iSainv  rrxtn;  ti  v'tt* 
'Ispxi*.  on  etjx  'iirTi  fAov  dvydrY.p  (Protev.  Jacobi,  c.  xvii.,  inTisch- 
endorfs  Eoang.  Apocr.)  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
warranted  by  the  context,  though  doubtless  the  words  have  a 
primary  reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (see  Lightfoot's  'The 
Brethren  of  the  Lord  '  in  Dissert,  on  the  Apostolic  Aije,  p.  28). 
The  daughters  of  Joseph  are  almost  universally  said  to  be  two 
in  number  ('Genuit   quoque   sibi  duas   Alias, '   Hist.  Jos. 

Fabri  Lignarii,  cap.  ii.  ;  '  Ambae  pariter  nupserunt  filise,'  ib. 
cap.  xi.,  cf.  also  pseudo-Matt.  cap.  42),  while  there  seems  to  be 
no  agreement  in  these  documents,  nor,  indeed,  among  Church 
writers  generally,  as  to  their  names  ('nomina  duaruni  filiarum 
[erant]  Assia  et  Lydia,'  Hist.  Jos.  Fabri  Lignarii,  cap.  ii. ;  cf.  the 
Bohairic  Version  of  the  same  writing,  which  changes  their 
names  to  Lysia  and  Lydia).  Other  writers  give  their  names 
very  variously  as  Mary  and  Salome,  Anna  and  Salome,  Esther 
and  Thamar  ;  while  Theophylact  curiously  enough  names  three 
as  the  daughters  of  Joseph — Esther,  Thamar,  and  Salome  (see 
Donehoo's  Apocryphal  and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ,  p.  27  n.4). 

These  Apocryphal  additions  can,  however,  have 
but  little  claim  on  our  sympathy,  and  one  Church 
Father  at  least  betrays  his  sense  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  sources  of  his  information  by  appealing  to 
Scripture  as  his  authority  for  the  names  Mary  and 
Salome  (Epiphanius,  Hares,  p.  1041,  ed.  Petav. 
referred  to  and  quoted  by  Lightfoot  [op.  cit.  p.  40]), 
which  he  chooses  as  the  names  of  Jesus'  '  sisters.' 

If  Jesus  had  sisters,  as  the  writers  of  the  first 
two  Gospels  evidently  believed,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  was  the  source  of  His  general  attitude 
towards  women  which  drew  them  to  Him  in  humble 
and  loving  service  (cf.  Lk  737f-  81"3,  Mk  143"9= 
Mt  266-'3,  Jn  121"8  47ff-  8W),  outlasting  in  its  loyalty 
the  devotion  of  the  majority  of  His  disciples,  and 
stretching  beyond  the  cross  and  the  grave  (Mk 
1540f-  16\  Mt  27Mf-  28\  Lk  2349- 55  241"10,  Jn  1925 
20lf-  n- 18).  Traces,  moreover,  of  His  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  happiness  attaching  to  the 
home  life  of  the  human  family  may  be  seen  in 
His  reference  to  the  highest  act  of  self-abnegation 
demanded  from  His  followers ;  where  the  pointed 
reference  to  '  sisters '  (d5eX</>ds)  alongside  '  brethren ' 
(aSeXqbovs)  marks  this  characteristic  feature  of  Jesus' 
teaching  (see  Mk  1029,-  =  Mt  1929,  Lk  1426). 

2.  On  the  .sisters  of  Bethany  see  artt.  MARTHA, 
and  Mary  §  3. 

3.  Amongst  the  witnesses  of  the  Crucifixion 
mentioned  by  all  four  Evangelists  were,  according 
to  St.  John,  two  sisters — Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  His  mother's  sister.  Though  it  has  been  argued 
that  Mary  the  (wife)  of  Clopas  {Mapta  y  tov  KXara-a) 
was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  interpretation  of  Pesh.  (Jn  1926), 
which  inserts  the  conjunction  "and'  between  the 
words  '  His  mother's  sister '  and  '  Mary  of  Clopas,' 
is  correct  (cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  pseudo-Matt.  c.  42  : 
' .  Jesus  et  Maria  mater  ejus  cum  sorore  sua 
Maria  Cleophse,'  where  the  reason  given  why  two 
sisters  should  have  the  same  name  is  that  the  first 
having  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  the 
second  too  was  called  Mary  for  the  consolation  of 
her  parents).  From  a  comparison  of  the  names  of 
the  women  who  witnessed  the  Crucifixion,  given 
by  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  Evangelists,  the 
most  likely  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  that  by 
'  the  sister  of  his  mother '  St.  John  meant  his  own 
mother  Salome  (see,  however,  Schmiedel's  art. 
'  Mary  '  in  EBi  iii.  2969,  which  denies  her  identity 
either  with  '  Mary  of  Clopas '  or  with  Salome ; 
cf.  also  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  602,  and  Westcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  loc).  If  the  identification 
by  Hegesippus  of  Clopas  with  the  brother  of  Joseph 
be  correct,  we  have  the  interesting  fact  that  this 
Mary,  thus  referred  to  by  St.  John,  was  closely 
connected  with  Jesus  by  the  ties  of  family  relation- 
ship (see  Euseb.  iii.  11,  iv.  22).         J.  R.  WILLIS. 

SKINS.— See  Bottle  and  Wine. 
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SKULL,  PLACE  OF.— See  Golgotha. 

SKY.— In  the  two  places  (Mt  162,  Lk  1256)  where 
this  word  occurs  in  the  AV  of  the  Gospels,  the 
term  '  heaven '  is  substituted  in  RV.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  tends  towards  consistency  of  ren- 
dering, as  heaven  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  (ovpav6s)  elsewhere  (see  Redness  of  Sky). 
Where  '  sky '  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  it  is  the 
usual  sense  of  cloud  region  or  aerial  expanse  that  is 
intended.  This  was  the  primary  sense,  indeed,  of 
ovpavds — the  firmament,  the  vault  above  the  earth. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  two  passages  above  to 
differentiate  the  'sky'  from  the  'heaven'  of  Mt 
2431.  The  word  is  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
way  the  upper  regions.  It  reflects  the  old  supposi- 
tion that  the  firmament  was  an  actual  canopy 
above  the  earth.  Still  the  figurative  use  of  the 
term  is  indispensable  even  in  scientific  treatises 
(like,  for  instance,  TyndalFs  Fragments  of  Science). 
In  both  passages  the  immediate  reference  is  to  the 
meteorological  interpretations  of  the  colour  of  the 
sky.  W  S.  Kerr. 

SLAYE,  SLAYERY.—  While  dodXos  is  the  general 
term  for  '  a  slave,'  olKdrrjs  (Lk  1613;  cf.  Ac  107,  Ro 
144,  1  P  218)  denotes  specifically  one  employed  in 
household  service  or  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
the  master  or  detrirfrnis.  Except  in  the  latter  form 
the  institution  did  not  flourish  amongst  the  Jews 
in  NT  times.  Field-work  was  done  generally  by 
hired  labourers  (fil<rdLos,  Lk  1517  ;  or  less  technically 
epyarr)s,  Mt  1010  201,  cf.  Ja  54).  In  large  houses, 
especially  of  a  Gentile  (Lk  72)  or  foreign  type,  there 
would  be  slaves,  generally  of  non-Jewish  or  mixed 
blood,  as  also  in  the  great  establishments  of  the 
Sadduceean  and  priestly  aristocracy.  In  Palestine 
the  institution  was  familiar  enough  in  experience 
as  well  as  tradition  to  supply  popular  illustrations 
and  give  point  to  practical  religious  teaching  ;  but 
features  met  with  in  Greek  and  especially  in  Roman 
usage  must  not  be  transferred  without  modifica- 
tion to  the  Jewish  practice.  Not  only  were  the 
dimensions  different,  but  the  prevalent  oppression 
and  fear  in  the  one  case  were  replaced  in  the  other 
by  a  general  spirit  of  kindliness  and  content. 

1.  Jewish  slaves  abroad. — On  several  occasions 
before  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  large  numbers  of 
Jews  had  been  deported  and  sold  into  captivity. 
Such  incidents  were  frequent  during  the  wars  of 
the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  (cf.  1  Mac  341,  2  Mac 
831),  and  recur  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
over  -  rule  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3).  Herod  ordained 
that  thieves  should  be  sold  to  foreigners  ;  but  the 
enactment  aroused  such  a  degree  of  animosity  as 
rendered  its  enforcement  impracticable  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  i.  1).  The  supply  of  Jewish  slaves  was  kept 
up  almost  entirely  from  among  prisoners  taken  in 
the  numerous  campaigns,  and  the  children  of  those 
who  were  already  in  captivity,  with  a  few  who 
lost  their  freedom  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country  or  city  in  which  they  resided.  Their 
treatment,  like  that  of  other  slaves,  was  as  a  rule 
cruel  to  the  degree  of  barbarity.  Exceptions  are 
met  with,  where  courtesy  to  slaves  is  commended, 
as  by  Seneca  (Ep.  xlvii.).  But  the  great  mass  of 
evidence  is  on  the  other  side.  Pallas,  a  brother 
of  Felix  (Ac  2324),  considered  his  slaves  too  abject 
to  be  spoken  to,  and  would  signify  his  pleasure  to 
them  only  by  a  gesture  or  nod  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  23). 
The  slave  was  merely  property,  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred like  any  other  property.  He  was  incapable 
of  contracting  a  legal  marriage,  and  was  not 
regarded  as  invested  with  any  rights.  On  the 
ground  of  expediency,  he  was  gradually  protected 
against  excessive  cruelty.  By  the  Lex  Petronia, 
which  may  have  been  first  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  slave  could  not  be  punished  by  con- 
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demnation  to  fight  with  gladiators  or  wild  beasts  ; 
and  the  master's  power  of  life  and  death  was 
threatened,  if  not  actually  restricted,  by  Claudius. 
In  such  hesitating  improvements  of  their  condition 
Jewish  slaves  abroad  would  share. 

The  redemption  of  Jewish  slaves  was  regarded 
in  theory  as  a  sacred  duty  (cf.  Neh  58) ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  general  attempt  during  our 
period  to  acquire  the  merit  of  such  service.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
those  sections  of  the  people  in  whom  racial  feeling 
was  not  strong ;  and  the  majority  were  at  once 
too  poor  and  too  much  hindered  by  political  condi- 
tions to  be  able  to  act  in  other  than  rare  individual 
cases.  The  price  of  a  slave,  or  of  his  redemption, 
varied  with  his  qualities,  and  with  the  state  of 
the  market.  Exact  particulars  for  the  1st  cent, 
are  not  available.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  redeemed 
Jewish  captives  in  Egypt  at  the  price  of  120 
drachmae,  or  about  £4  each  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  ii.  3). 
And  Nicanor  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Roman 
tribute  of  2000  talents  by  the  sale  of  Jews  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  per  talent  (2  Mac  810f-). 

2.  Slaves  in  Palestine.  —  Nehemiah's  influence 
had  made  it  a  fundamental  rule  in  Jewish  practice 
that  no  Jew  should  be  held  as  a  slave  by  another 
Jew  (cf.  Neh  58) ;  and  as  the  rule  obtained  also  in 
Talmudical  times  (cf.  Winter,  Die  Stellung  der 
Sklaven,  10  ff.),  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  intermediate  period.  Even  thieves 
were  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent 
slavery  ;  and  while  the  disorganization  of  trade  due 
to  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbatic  law  of  Dt 
151"11  was  prevented  by  Hillel's  statute  of  Prosbol, 
which  made  registered  debts  always  recoverable, 
other  means  were  adopted  of  freeing  poor  Jews 
from  the  burden  of  their  mortgages  than  that  of 
their  reduction  to  actual  servitude.  Work  was 
accepted  and  required  as  a  substitute  for  repay- 
ment, but  as  far  as  possible  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  debtor  was  respected.  In  regard  to  females, 
the  Talmud  decides  that  a  wife  can  never  be  sold 
into  slavery,  but  that  a  daughter  under  marriage- 
able age  can ;  with  the  apparent  proviso  that,  if 
she  be  sold  again,  the  purchaser  must  not  be  a 
foreigner.  Amongst  the  Essenes,  the  holding  of 
slaves  was  unknown  and  not  allowed  (Philo,  ed. 
Mang.  ii.  457,  482;  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5).  In  a 
few  of  the  great  houses  of  alien  officials  there 
would  be  the  retinue  usual  in  other  lands ;  but 
even  then  the  slaves  would  be  chiefly  of  Canaanitish 
or  mixed  blood.  In  Jewish  houses  free  service 
was  the  rule  for  men,  whilst  some  of  the  girls 
might  be  servile  in  status,  though  comparatively 
unrestrained.  By  law,  and  even  more  effectually 
by  usage  and  public  sentiment,  they  were  protected 
from  many  cruelties  customarily  practised  upon 
their  class  elsewhere. 

3.  Treatment  of  slaves.  —  Discipline  without 
undue  laxity  was  recognized  as  the  right  treat- 
ment of  slaves  (cf.  Sir  Stf*1*-,  where  the  two  pro- 
minent features  are  the  severity  to  which  the 
discipline  might  legally  be  carried,  viz.,  'yoke 
and  thong'  and  even  'racks  and  tortures,'  and  the 
kindliness  that  was  the  customary  rule).  So  in 
NT  times  the  master  could  legally  imprison  or 
chastise  a  slave  (Mt  2530,  Lk  1246  with  the  alter- 
native rendering  '  severely  scourge '),  though  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  withheld,  as  also  any 
punishment  that  led  to  the  loss  of  a  limb.  An 
early  tradition  recounts  a  controversy  between 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  in  or  about  our  period,  as  to  the  incidence 
of  the  responsibility  for  an  injury  done  by  a  slave 
(Yadayim,  iv.  7).  The  solution  of  the  Pharisees 
was  that  the  slave  himself,  and  not  the  master, 
must  be  held  responsible,  as  the  slave  was  capable 
of  reasoning,  and  not  to  be  classed  with  beasts  of 
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burden.  Another  regulation  (Babd  kammd,  viii.  4) 
required  the  slave  to  make  compensation  on  his 
release,  and  thus  has  clearly  in  view  a  case  of 
temporary  servitude  amongst  Jews,  akin  to  those 
met  with  in  the  OT. 

At  a  time  when  Pharisaism  was  predominant, 
such  slaves  as  were  found  in  a  Jewish  household, 
whether  Hebrews  or  aliens  by  birth,  had  on  reli- 
gious grounds  to  be  treated  humanely.  They 
shared  the  family  worship,  and  in  regard  to  obliga- 
tions were  classed  with  the  women  and  children 
as  bound  to  observe  all  religious  ritual  in  the 
home,  except  the  repetition  of  the  She-met  and  the 
wearing  of  phylacteries.  Laws  of  an  earlier  date 
required  the  circumcision  of  slaves  (Gn  1712)  and 
their  participation  in  feast  and  sacrifice  (I)t  1218 
1611).  Such  regulations  could  not  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  without  involving  the  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion from  which  it  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  legalists  of  the  first  century  to  escape.  The 
knitting  together  of  master  and  slave  in  religious 
bonds  supplied  a  strong  motive  for  kindness  and 
forbearance.  And  in  later  literature  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  home  is  represented  as  united  and 
happy,  master  and  slave  partaking  of  the  same 
food,  exchanging  words  of  respect  and  tenderness, 
and  mourning  over  the  separation  effected  by 
death  {Berakhuth  166,  Kethuboth  61).  Altogether 
the  condition  of  slavery,  as  far  as  it  existed,  was 
much  less  oppressive  than  in  Greece  or  Rome,  and 
was  already  being  superseded  by  the  freer  re- 
lationships of  voluntary  service,  which  alone 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

i.  Teaching  of  the  Gospels.— The  institution  of 
slavery  was  not  directly  condemned  by  Christ, 
but  its  continuance  was  undermined  by  the  new 
principles  of  social  life  which  He  emphasized. 
Supreme  praise  is  passed  upon  service  marked  by 
absolute  submission  (Mk  1044).  The  title  of  slave 
is  appropriated  to  the  highest  usage  (Mt  2134,  Mk 
123-4,  Lk2010f-),  and  sanction  is  thus  given  to  the 
practice  which  had  applied  it  to  Moses  (cf.  Jos 
147,  Ps  10526),  and  made  it  the  formal  style  of  a 
prophet  (ef.  Jer  7-5,  Zee  l6,  and  the  Pauline  usage 
of  the  term).  Redemptive  love  recognizes  no  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  or  status,  but  makes  men  of  all 
social  ranks  equally  responsible  for  their  attitude 
towards  God  ;  and  thus  society  becomes  an  organ- 
ism of  free  men,  amongst  whom  the  only  authority 
that  is  strictly  imperial  or  beyond  questioning  is 
that  of  Christ.  The  bond-servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
can  be  bound  to  no  other  master  ;  and  in  their 
equal  dependence  upon  Him  disciples  cease  to  be 
able  to  maintain  artificial  distinctions  of  grade  or 
privilege. 

Literature.— Articles  in  the  handbooks  of  Jewish  Archeo- 
logy, and  in  such  Cyclopaedias  as  those  of  Hamburger,  Eiehm, 
and  Herzog-Hauck ;  Winter,  Die  Stellung  der  Sklaven  bei  den 
Juden  .  nach  talm.  Quellen;  Griinfeld,  Die  Stellung  .  . 
nach  bibl.  und  talm.  Quellen  ;  Brace,  Gesta  Christi,  ch.  v.  For 
the  conditions  in  non-Jewish  districts  see  Mommsen,  and 
bmiths  Diet.  o/Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  R,  \y_  MoSS. 

SLEEP  (virvos,  Ka6e68ia,  6.<pvwvbw,  Koifido/mt). — The 
mention  of  sleep  is  frequent  in  the  Gospels,  both  in 
its  literal  and  in  its  figurative  meanings. 

1.  Literally,  e.g.  '  Joseph  being  raised  out  of 
sleep     (Mt  l-4)  ;  '  Peter  and  they  that  were  with 

<inVr,erf,  heavy  with  sleeP'  (Lk  932);  (Jesus) 
hndeth  them  asleep'  (Mt  264°-«);  'Simon,  sleepest 
thou?'  (Mk  14").  Jesus,  as  is  noted  by  all  the 
feynoptists,  fell  asleep  in  the  boat  as  He  and  His 
t  CAp1,^  wer,e  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Mt  824 1|  Mk  4*||Lk  823).  Mk.  adds 
the  detail  that  He  slept  '  on  the  pillow '  Uwl  rb 
TPo»«0dW),  probably  a  boat  cushion,  or  a  head- 
rest made  of  wool.  Lk.  indicates  that  He  was  fast 
asleep  (a^wrxow),  which  accords  with  the  fact  that 


the  severe  storm  which  had  burst  forth  while  they 
were  crossing  did  not  awake  Him. 

2.  Figuratively  :  (i. )  As  a  metaphor  for  death, 
'  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  '  {KadevSec,  Mt 
924 1|  Mk  539 1|  Lk  852) ;  '  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth ' 
(is  fallen  asleep,  KenolpriTat,  Jn  ll11).  No  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  verbs  KaOevSa  and 
Koi/j.dofj.ai,  for  the  disciples  reply,  '  Lord,  if  he  sleep 
(KtKoi/u.r]Tai),  he  shall  do  well'  (v.12) ;  cf.  also  Mt  2752 
with  Mt  2813 1|  Lk  2245,  and  Ac  760  1336  with  Ac  126. 
St.  Paul  frequently  uses  Koi/ndofmi  to  describe  the 
dead  (1  Co  1518-  20  ||  1  Th  413"15),  and  to  express  the  fact 
of  death  (1  Co  739  ll30  156-  51 ;  cf.  also  2  P  34).  The 
metaphor  is  very  ancient.  It  is  foand  in  the  OT, 
'  Since  thou  art  laid  down '  (in  the  LXX  '  fallen 
asleep'  [KeKoi/xno-ai],  Is  14s;  cf.  Is  4317  ||  1  K  ll43); 
and  in  classical  literature  (Horn.  II.  xi.  241  ;  Soph. 
Elect.  509).  (ii.)  As  symbolizing  the  lack  of 
watchfulness:  'while  men  slept  his  enemy  came' 
(Mt  1325) ;  '  lest  coming  suddenly  he  find  you 
sleeping'  (Mk  1336).  (iii.)  The  interpretation  of 
the  sleep  of  the  virgins  ('while  the  bridegroom 
tarried,  they  all  slumbered  [vvo-rafa,  '  nodded  ']  and 
slept,'  Mt  25s)  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancient 
interpreters  take  it  as  the  sleep  of  death  which 
comes  to  all.  By  some  modern  writers  it  has  been 
interpreted  as  the  sleep  of  ignorance,  symbolizing 
that  the  day  of  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  i.  e. 
of  Christ,  is  unknown,  or  as  a  hint  that  that  day  is 
not  immediately  at  hand.  Others  take  it  as  the 
sleep  of  security,  indicating  that  the  wise  and  the 
foolish  virgins,  having  made  such  preparation  as 
they  thought  necessary,  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom  with  such  calmness  of  mind  that  they 
fell  asleep.  Probably  the  best  interpretation  is 
that  which  regards  the  sleep  as  the  natural  and 
innocent  unconsciousness  or  obliviousness  of  the 
future  and  the  eternal,  and  especially  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  which  inevitably  creeps  over  the  wise 
and  the  foolish  alike.  This  forgetfulness,  however, 
is  full  of  danger  to  those  who  do  not  keep  them- 
selves in  such  a  condition  of  readiness  for  any 
event  that  they  are  prepared  for  it  when  it  comes. 
We  are  not  to  be  always  thinking  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  but  are  to  live  so  that  that  event  will  not 
come  upon  us  in  a  state  of  unreadiness.  'The 
tension  of  the  mind  may  innocently  and  must 
naturally  vary.  It  is  enough  that  its  intention  is 
ever  the  same — that  we  live  under  the  power  of 
the  future  and  the  eternal  even  when  not  thinking 
of  it '(Bruce). 

Literature.— Trench,  Parables ;  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ ;  Winterbotham  in  Expos.,  1st  ser.  ix.  [1879]  p.  76 ff. ; 
Jiilicher,  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu ;  Goebel,  Parables  (T.  &  T. 
Clark) ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  vol.  i.  p.  136 ; 
E.  Rainy,  Sojourning  with  God  (1902),  95. 

John  Reid. 

SLOTHFULNESS.— 1.  Gospel  usage.— The.  noun 
'sloth'  is  not  found;  the  adj.  'slothful'  (oKvrjpbs) 
occurs  once  only  (Mt  2526).  The  wicked,  slothful, 
and  unprofitable  servant  is  silhouetted  once,  for 
all  men  and  time.  The  words,  '  Thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant,'  '  were  in  the  Gospel  well  coupled  ; 
and  the  first  epithet  was  grounded  on  the  second, 
he  being  therefore  wicked,  because  he  had  been 
slothful'  (Barrow).  It  is  the  man  of  one  talent, 
and  he  who  has  buried  the  same,  that  is  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  sloth.  That  is  true  psychology.  But 
let  every  man  give  heed  unto  himself.  Genius 
has  yielded  to  this  sin  as  well  as  mediocrity. 
Stewardship  of  five  talents  has  been  neglected,  and 
equally  in  that  case  the  '  precipitate '  of  character 
has  been  sloth. 

2.  The  life  of  Jesus  a  rebuke  to  slothfulness.— 
The  Saviour  was  in  all  respects  a  complete  oppo- 
site to  'the  slothful  servant.'  The  zeal  of  the 
Lord  ate  Him  up  (Jn  217).  Early  and  late  He 
wearied  not  in  well-doing,  but  accomplished  what 
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was  given  Him  to  do.  '  Our  great  example,  the 
life  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  what  was  it  but 
one  continual  exercise  of  labour  ?  His  mind  did 
ever  stand  bent  in  careful  attention,  studying  to 
do  good.  His  body  was  ever  moving  in  wearisome 
travel  to  the  same  Divine  intent'  (Barrow).  His 
practice  stimulates  to  diligence,  His  preaching 
warns  to  avoid  sloth.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  built 
on  the  same  model.  When  he  bids  men  be  '  not 
slothful  in  business'  (Ro  1211  AV),  these  are  the 
words  of  a  man  who  was  in  labours  most  abundant 
(2  Co  ll-3). 

Literature. — Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  'The 
Talents';  Horton,  Proverbs,  'Idleness';  Barrow,  Sermons,  on 
'  Industry ' ;  Drummond,  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
'  Degeneration ' ;  Stalker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins  (1901),  115. 

John  R.  Legge. 

SLOWNESS  OF  HEART A  disposition  which 

our  Lord  discerned  in  His  disciples,  especially  in 
relation  to  His  Person  and  work  (Lk  2425  Ppadels  rrj 
KapSig.).  He  connects  it  with  ■  emptiness  of  mind ' 
(avbt)ro%,  cf.  Bengel,  who  paraphrases,  '  void  of 
mind  and  slow  of  heart')  as  the  joint  cause  of  then- 
failure  to  understand  and  believe  the  testimony  of 
the  prophets  concerning  Himself.  This  dual  dis- 
position is  characteristic  of  the  disciples'  attitude 
toward  the  whole  of  Christ's  teaching  (cf.  Mt  1515-17 
168-12,  Jn  149) ;  and  the  order  in  which  the  epithets 
are  employed  in  Lk  2425  suggests  that  slowness  of 
heart  is  the  root  from  which  dulness  of  mind  con- 
cerning spiritual  truth  springs.  The  disciples  be- 
lieved, but  slowly,  and  with  a  heavy  heart.  There 
was  an  element  of  reluctance  in  their  faith.  Jesus 
was  not  the  sort  of  Messiah  they  expected,  and  His 
teaching  was  not  the  kind  of  teaching  they  desired. 
He  and  His  words,  in  consequence,  encountered  in 
their  hearts  an  unwillingness  to  believe  which 
generated,  in  its  turn,  failure  to  understand. 
Slowness  of  heart  thus  reveals  a  moral  fault.  The 
free  action  of  faith  is  hindered  by  prejudice  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  will  is  biassed  in  a  different 
direction  (cf.  Jn  717).  As  Godet  says,  '  If  they  had 
embraced  the  living  God  with  more  fervent  faith, 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  would  not  have  been  so 
strange  to  their  hopes'  (Com.  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  354).  Slowness  of  heart  is  the  opposite 
extreme  to  that  over-quickness  of  faith  which  our 
Lord  stigmatized  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  under 
the  figure  of  the  rocky  ground.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  a  quickness  of  heart  which  is 
ready  to  believe  whatever  bears  the  sufficient 
warrant  of  the  Word  of  God.  Of  this  quickness 
Nathanael  is  a  striking  instance  (Jn  l«-«»). 
Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  illustrates  slowness 
of  heart,  while  Christ's  treatment  of  him  shows 
us  how  He  deals  with  such  slow  believers  and 
quickens  their  faith  into  great  confessions  (2024"29). 

James  Mursell. 

SMOKING  FLAX  (\lvov  rv<t>6^vov,  Mt  1220).— The 
little  earthenware  lamp  is  largely  replaced  to-day, 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  fellahin  in  Palestine, 
by  lamps  made  by  travelling  tinsmiths  from  the 
i!Tf m  .whicn  petroleum  is  imported.  But  the 
old-fashioned  lamp,  resembling  those  dug  out  of 
ancient  graves,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Olive  oil  is 
poured  into  the  bowl  of  the  lamp,  and  for  wick  a 
tew  strands  of  flaxen  fibre  or  cotton  thread  twisted 
together  are  inserted.  As  the  oil  is  consumed  the 
name  sinks,  and  the  wick  fills  the  house  with 
peculiarly  disagreeable  smoke.  The  lamp  must 
be  replenished  with  oil,  and  the  wick  trimmed,  or, 
as  more  frequently  happens  when  the  smoking 
stage  is  reached,  the  flax  is  •  quenched '  and  cast 


out. 


W.  Ewing. 


SNARE  (Tra^f,  pp6Xos).— wayl,  (Lk  2131,  Ro  IP, 
etc.)  is  primarily  a  trap,  then  a  trick  or  snare. 
mxos  (1  Co  7s5)  is  a  noose  or  slip-knot  for  hanging 


or  strangling,  then  a  snare  for  birds,  or  the  mesh 
of  a  net.  We  can  hardly  take  7ra7i's  in  Lk  2135, 
with  Godet  (Com.  in  loc.),  as  a  net  enclosing  a 
flock  of  unsuspecting  birds.  The  idea  in  both 
words  is  simply  that  of  taking  unawares,  as  the 
bird  in  the  fowler's  trap — the  fakhkh,  in  the  use  of 
which  Arab  boys  are  so  expert — or  the  hare  in  the 
noose  cunningly  spread  in  its  path. 

W  Ewing. 
SNOW. — See  Agriculture  in  vol.  i.  p.  40a. 

SOCIABILITY.— See  Character  of  Christ  in 
vol.  i.  p.  289  ff. 

SOCIALISM.— 1.  Definition,  etc.— 'The  watch- 
word of  the  Socialist  is  Co-operation ;  the  watch- 
word of  the  an ti- Socialist  is  Competition.  Any  one 
who  recognizes  the  principle  of  Co-operation  as  a 
stronger  and  truer  principle  than  that  of  Competi- 
tion, has  a  right  to  the  honour  or  the  disgrace  of 
being  called  a  Socialist.'  This  definition  was 
written  by  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism,  which 
was  published  in  1849.  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  T. 
Hughes  deliberately  adopted  the  word  '  Socialist ' 
for  the  movement  which  they  founded,  and  in- 
curred, as  Hughes  has  testified,  much  '  anger  and 
bitterness '  as  a  result ;  but,  since  then,  the 
Socialist  idea  has  had  a  secure  place  in  the  specu- 
lations and  activities  of  modern  Christianity.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Socialism  so  defined  is 
a  much  broader  thing  than  the  State  Socialism  of 
economic  theory,  or  than  that  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  contemporary  politics.  Fifty  years 
ago,  indeed,  many  men  did  regard  competition  as  a 
stronger  and  truer  principle  than  co-operation ;  and 
Socialism  (in  Maurice's  sense)  has  had  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  laissez-faire  Individualism  which  was 
dominant  in  the  political  economy  of  his  day  ;  in 
this  sense  the  famous  saying  is  true  that  '  We  are 
all  Socialists  now.'  But  a  man  may  be  against 
Individualism  or  Anarchism,  and  to  that  extent  a 
Socialist,  and  yet  may  be  opposed  to  the  current  con- 
ceptions both  of  economic  and  political  Socialism; 
he  may  possibly  regard  the  growth  of  municipal 
undertakings  with  alarm,  and  he  may  even  look, 
as  Thomas  Carlyle  did,  to  the  '  strong  man,'  and 
not  to  the  democracy,  for  deliverance  from  the  evils 
of  insufficiently  restricted  competition. 

Yet  general  principles  are  of  more  importance 
than  economic  theories  which  must  necessarily 
shift  with  changing  conditions  of  life  ;  and  Social- 
ism, defined  as  the  principle  of  fellowship,  may 
safely  claim  to  be  an  integral  part  of  Christi- 
anity, working  itself  out  in  one  age  through 
feudalism  and  canon  law,  in  another  through  re- 
presentative government  and  factory  legislation, 
and  tending,  through  the  improvement  of  indi- 
vidual character,  to  the  ideal  state.  That  ideal 
state  might  prove  to  be  either  socialist  or  anarchist, 
or  to  be  (as  society  now  is)  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes ;  for,  indeed,  if  men  were  per- 
fect, the  machinery  of  society  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifference.  It  is  because  men  are  imperfect 
that  the  economic  and  political  machinery  is  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance.  Here  '  Socialism,' 
as  an  active  Christian  principle,  comes  in ;  for 
though  Christians  must  always  claim  the  supreme 
importance  of  personal  regeneration,  as  against 
those  who  think  that  society  can  be  made  perfect 
by  the  mere  operation  of  the  State,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  a  religion  which  attempts  to  deal 
only  with  the  individual,  and  leaves  society  to  its 
own  devices  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
is  untrue  to  itself,  and  is  doomed  to  failure.  Indi- 
vidual character  cannot  be  regenerated  while  it  is 
being  destroyed  by  bad  housing,  or  by  intemper- 
ance, or  by  commercial  selfishness  and  dishonesty, 
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or  while  multitudes  are  '  submerged'  and  'sweated.' 
Such  things  as  these  are  therefore  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  Christian ;  and  far  more  so  the 
great  causes — economic,  political,  ethical — which 
lie  behind  them.  Now  it  is  undeniable  that,  for 
a  considerable  period  before  Maurice  wrote,  the 
'  religious  world '  as  a  whole  had  ignored  this 
truth,  and  had  neglected  its  social  duty  to  the 
weak  and  oppressed, — a  neglect  of  which  the  results 
are  still  painfully  evident  to-day.  There  had 
indeed  always  existed  a  better  tradition :  the 
Quakers*  had  been  a  powerful  leaven  of  com- 
mercial morality  ;  VVilberforce  and  his  friends  had, 
after  a  protracted  battle  of  20  years,  conquered 
Individualism  in  the  interests  of  the  black  slaves  ; 
Shaftesbury  (a  Conservative  in  politics)  had  already 
won  a  signal  victory  over  the  even  more  horrible 
'  white  slavery '  that  went  on  in  English  factories. 
Both  these  men  were  devoted  religious  leaders  : 
but  they  were  not  the  '  religious  world ' ;  hence 
the  protest  of  the  Christian  Socialists, — a  protest 
which  has  really  changed  the  face  of  British 
Christendom. 

The  Mauritian  definition  of  Socialism  is  thus  a 
very  real  one,  and  is  practical  as  well  as  funda- 
mental. The  Christian  men  who  opposed  Shaftes- 
bury were  Individualists  ;  they  left  society  to  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand — in  other  words,  to 
competition ;  they  regarded  the  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  salvation  of  individuals — or  perhaps 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  elect,  for  Calvinism  was 
in  truth  the  theological  parent  of  this  Individual- 
ism. If  Socialism  be  regarded  broadly  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  Individualism,  as  a  theory  of  life  and  not 
only  of  economics,  then  it  is  true  that  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists  won  the  day  and  now  hold  the  field. 
It  «ill  clear  the  ground  if  we  give  here  a  definition 
of  Bishop  Westcott  in  which  Maurice's  words  are 
repeated  and  expanded : 

'  The  term  Socialism  has  been  discredited  by  its  connexion 
with  many  extravagant  and  revolutionary  schemes,  but  it  is  a 
term  which  needs  to  be  claimed  for  nobler  uses.  It  has  no 
necessary  affinity  with  any  forms  of  violence,  or  confiscation, 
or  claBs  selfishness,  or  financial  arrangement.  I  shall  therefore 
venture,  to  employ  it  apart  from  its  historical  associations  as 
describing  a  theory  of  life,  and  not  only  a  theory  of  eeonomics. 
In  this  sense  Socialism  is  the  opposite  of  Individualism,  and  it 
is  by  contrast  with  Individualism  that  the  true  character  of 
Socialism  can.  best  be  discerned.  Individualism  and  Socialism 
correspond  with  opposite  views  of  humanity.  Individualism 
regards  humanity  as  made  up  of  disconnected  or  warring 
atoms  ;  Socialism  regards  it  as  an  organic  whole,  a  vital  unity 
formed  by  the  combination  of  contributory  members  mutually 
interdependent. 

It  follows  that  Socialism  differs  from  Individualism  both  in 
method  and  in  aim.  The  method  of  Socialism  is  co-operation, 
the  method  of  Individualism  is  competition.  The  one  regards 
man  as  working  with  man  for  a  common  end,  the  other  regards 
man  as  working  against  man  for  private  gain.  The  aim  of 
Socialism  is  the  fulfilment  of  service,  the  aim  of  Individualism 
is  the  attainment  of  some  personal  advantage — riches,  or  place, 
or  fame.  Socialism  seeks  such  an  organization  of  life  as  shall 
secure  for  every  one  the  most  complete  development  of  his 
powers ;  Individualism  seeks  primarily  the  satisfaction  of  the 
particular  wants  of  each  one,  in  the  hope  that  the  pursuit  of 
private  interest  will  in  the  end  secure  public  welfare '  (West- 
cott, Socialism,  pp.  3,  4). 

If  the  social  principle,  the  principle  of  brother- 
hood, had  been  forgotten,  it  certainly  came  to  its 
own  again  in  the  19th  cent.,  though  it  may  be  at 
present  rather  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  which 
had  grown  up  during  its  abeyance.  Its  rapid  re- 
vival in  the  Churches  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  proclaimed  it  were  able  to  point  to  half- 
forgotten  Scripture  ideas— as  with  other  objects 
men  had  gone  back  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  at 
the  Reformation.  It  was  easy  for  the  pioneers  of 
the  social  revival  to  show  that  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  were  full  of  social  teaching,  and  gave  no 
support  to  the  doctrine  of  'the  devil   take  the 

o  *  fv.go,2!ilSxamPle  of  18<*  cent.  Quakerism  is  John  Woolman. 
iVT*?*'11  the  Fabian  Society's  edition  of  his  tract, 
A  Word,  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich. 


hindmost,'  or  (in  more  subdued  language)  of  non- 
interference. The  following  extract  from  a  prot 
nouncement  of  the  entire  episcopate  of  the  Anglican 
Churches  throughout  the  world  (Lambeth  Con- 
ference, 1887)  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  how  com- 
pletely the  principle  was  accepted  within  40  years 
of  the  first  Christian  Socialistic  movement,  and, 
on  the  other,  how  entirely  its  justification  was  felt 
to  lie  in  the  NT.  Such  utterances  seem  common- 
place now,  only  because  the  Christian  Churches 
have  changed.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
official  documents  of  the  preceding  era  : 

'The  Christian  Church  is  bound,  following  the  teaching  of 
her  Master,  to  aid  every  wise  endeavour  which  has  for  its 
object  the  material  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  poor.  Her 
Master  taught  her  that  all  men  are  brethren,  not  because  they 
share  the  same  blood,  but  because  they  have  a  common 
heavenly  Father.  He  further  taught  her  that  if  any  members 
of  this  spiritual  family  were  greater,  richer,  or  better  than  the 
rest,  they  were  bound  to  use  their  special  means  or  ability  in 
the  service  of  the  whole.  .  It  will  contribute  no  little  to 
draw  together  the  various  classes  of  society,  if  the  clergy 
endeavour  in  sermons  and  lectures  to  Bet  forth  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  society,  showing  how  Property  is  a  trust  to  be  admini- 
stered for  the  good  of  Humanity,  and  how  much  of  what  is  good 
and  true  in  Socialism  is  to  be  found  in  the  precepts  of  Christ.'  * 

2.  The  Gospels. — The  Gospels  are  certainly  full 
of  those  ideas  which  inspire  the  Christian  Socialist. 
The  Incarnation  itself  proclaims  as  the  root  prin- 
ciple of  religion  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
human  race  (this  is  worked  out  in  Westcott, 
The  Incarnation,  a  Revelation  of  Human  Duties 
(S.P.C.K.)) ;  and  the  manner  of  Christ's  coming — 
His  lowly  birth,  His  humble  companions,  His  hard 
life,  His  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Law — can  well 
be  claimed  as  democratic.  He  declared,  indeed,  at 
the  outset,  according  to  St.  Luke  (418),  that  He 
had  come  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor ;  to 
His  mother  His  coming  meant  the  exaltation  of 
them  of  low  degree  (l52) ;  to  His  forerunner  also  it 
meant  a  certain  levelling  of  existing  conditions 
(35),  and  indeed  John  the  Baptist  himself  advo- 
cated that  voluntary  communism  which  is  an  un- 
disputed characteristic  of  all  early  Christian  teach- 
ing ( '  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to 
him  that  hath  none,'  etc.,  311).  There  is  in  all  this 
a  definite  proclamation  of  brotherhood.  When  we 
turn  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  find  quite 
clearly  that  He  concerned  Himself  with  secular 
things,  and  did  not  give  any  justification  for  that 
'  other-worldliness  '  which  would  ignore  physical 
evils.  His  miracles  were  in  the  main  works  of 
mercy,  designed  to  reduce  the  misery,  or,  as  at 
Cana,  to  increase  the  happiness,  of  everyday  life. 
His  parables  teach  social  principles  of  the  most 
far-reaching  importance.  The  parables,  e.g. ,  of  the 
Kingdom  explain  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
fellowship,  its  inclusiveness  (e.g.  Mt  1324"s0),  its 
ultimate  world-wide  extension  (e.g.  1331"33).  The 
condemnation  of  riches  could  hardly  be  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  the  parables  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  (Lk  16),  and  of  the  Rich  Fool  (ch.  12), 
and  in  the  warning  about  the  needle's  eye  (Mk  1025). 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10)  gives 
a  new  meaning  to  the  word  '  neighbour,'  and 
teaches  the  obligation  of  what  nowadays  is  called 

*  This  extract  is  given  because  it  emanated  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date  from  a  body  which  had  for  long  been  specially 
associated  with  conservative  opinions.  Its  sentiments  can  be 
paralleled  from  the  statements  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
ten  years  later,  and  from  the  official  utterances  of  most  other 
religious  bodies  in  recent  years.  The  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  some  other  Churches  have  now  large 
'  Christian  Social '  societies.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
movement  which  it  illustrates  is  confined  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  equally  strong  both  among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America  ;  indeed,  it  _  is 
numerically  far  stronger  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  subject  may  be  studied  in  Professor  Nitti's  Catholic  Social- 
ism, Laveleye's  Socialism  of  To-Day,  the  Preface  to  Ensor's 
Modern  Socialism,  and  other  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
this  article.  The  most  recent  English  work  on  the  subject  is 
Woodworth's  Christian  Socialism  in  England. 
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social  service  ;  and  this  lesson  is  even  more  strongly 
expressed  in  the  most  important  parable  of  all — 
that  of  the  Judgment  (Mt  2531"46) — where  we  are 
told  that  salvation  will  depend  on  whether  we 
have  succoured  the  poor  and  outcast,  with  whom 
Christ  identifies  Himself. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  this  aspect  may  be 
called  a  simple  manual  of  social  teaching.  It  is 
sufficient  to  allude  to  the  Beatitudes,  and  to  point 
out  how  much  of  the  teaching  in  the  rest  of  the 
Sermon  is  still  regarded  as  Utopian,  as  that  about 
love  of  enemies  (Lk  627),  oaths,  non  -  resistance, 
litigation  and  property,  free  giving  (Mt  5s3"48), 
lending  without  interest  (Lk  6s4-  35),  money -making 
(Mt  619),  worrying  about  the  future  (vv.24"34).  The 
Christian  Socialist  may  agree  with  the  '  Socialist 
of  the  Chair '  that  Collectivism  would  make  these 
principles  less  difficult  of  application  than  they 
are  to-day ;  but  he  would  add  the  warning  that 
the  secular  regeneration  of  the  world  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  spiritual  means.  One  sentence 
of  the  Sermon  sums  up  the  whole  truth,  when, 
after  picturing  in  a  vivid  image  material  well- 
being  (vv.26-29),  our  Lord  says,  '  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you '  (v.33). 

If  we  turn  to  another  central  part  of  Christ's 
teaching,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  find  again  the 
social  side  interwoven  with  the  spiritual.  It  was 
given  as  a  private  prayer  (v.6),  yet  it  begins,  '  Our 
Father,'  and  is  throughout  a  prayer  for  the  human 
brotherhood.  It  asks  for  the  hallowing  of  God's 
name,  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom,  and  the  doing 
of  His  will  upon  earth, — in  other  words,  it  teaches 
the  Christian  to  pray  for  Utopia,  and  it  makes 
incumbent  upon  him  the  duty  of  considering  all 
social  and  political  schemes  with  a  view  to  the 
perfecting  of  society  in  this  world.  The  prayer 
for  daily  bread  asks  that  all  may  have  the  neces- 
sities of  material  life,  and  this  again  involves  far- 
reaching  social  considerations.  The  prayer  for  for- 
giveness is  accompanied  by  a  special  clause  guard- 
ing it  against  an  individualist  interpretation.  As 
for  the  prayer  against  temptation,  the  temperance 
movement  alone  shows  that  British  Christianity  has 
appreciated  the  social  significance  of  that  clause  ; 
and  in  other  matters  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  worship 
of  Mammon  be  the  antithesis  of  the  worship  of 
God,  a  society  based  upon  commercial  competition 
is  constantly  leading  its  members  into  the  gravest 
temptation  of  all. 

Christ  then  teaches  that  man  has  a  double  duty 
—to  love  God  and  love  his  neighbour.  He  must 
love  his  neighbour  not  less  than  himself,  and  must 
do  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him. 
Christ  condemns  the  rich  and  blesses  the  poor ; 
He  teaches  brotherhood,  social  service,  and  the 
abnegation  of  private  possessions ;  He  teaches 
that  men  are  to  strive  to  bring  about  a  Divine 
Kingdom  of  justice  on  the  earth,  and  that  they 
will  finally  be  judged  by  their  works  of  mercy  to 
those  whom  the  world  despises.  And,  binding  it 
all  together  is  the  gospel  of  Love  which  St.  John 
has  preserved  most  fully — '  This  is  my  command- 
ment, that  ye  love  one  another '  ( Jn  1512). 

3.  The  Apostles.— The  rest  of  the  NT  contains 
abundant  evidence  that  this  social  gospel  was 
understood.  Indeed,  in  the  first  flush  of  their  en- 
thusiasm the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  established 
a  voluntary  communism,  and  '  had  all  things  com- 
mon '  (Ac  432-35).  It  was  voluntary,  and  did  not 
deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  possess  his  own  pro- 
perty, as  St.  Peter  said  to  Ananias  (54),  but  it 
shows  that  almsgiving  had  a  very  thorough  mean- 
ing to  the  first  Christians.  The  doctrine  of  equality 
and  brotherhood  was  also  strongly  felt.  St.  Paul 
more  than  once  had  to  remind  slaves  that  though 
in  the  sight  of  God  there  was  no  respect  of  per- 


sons (Col  325,  cf.  Ja  29),  yet  slaves  must  not  turn 
against  their  masters :  this  balance  between  the 
brotherhood  of  master  and  slave  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  duty  of  slave  to  master  on  the  other,  are 
very  beautifully  expressed  in  Philemon  (cf.  1  Co 
720-*1,  Eph  65"9).  This  is  characteristic  of  the  early 
Fathers  also  (see  below,  '  Patristic  Teaching ') ;  the 
conditions  of  society  were  to  be  accepted,  and 
men  were  to  do  their  duty  in  them,  although  the 
Christian  fellowship  was  working  out  towards  a 
higher  ideal  (e.g.  1  Ti  61"2,  cf.  1  P  213"17).  But 
St.  James  (whose  Epistle  contains  passages  which 
are  often  quoted  on  democratic  platforms  at  the 
present  day)  is  very  definite  as  to  the  levelling 
power  of  the  gospel,  e.g.  '  But  let  the  brother  of 
low  degree  glory  in  his  high  estate  :  and  the  rich, 
in  that  he  is  made  low :  because  as  the  flower  of 
the  grass  he  shall  pass  away'  (l9-10,  cf.  25"10).  St. 
Paul  is  as  strong  as  St.  James  as  to  the  danger  of 
riches  (e.g.  1  Ti  610),  and  the  evil  of  covetousness 
(e.g.  Col  35),  and  the  duty  of  mutual  service  (e.g. 
Ph  24),  and  of  mutual  love  (1  Co  13).  But  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  aspect  of 
Christianity  is  his  teaching  about  the  solidarity  of 
mankind ;  the  social  principle  in  its  very  essence 
is  in  the  declaration  that  '  There  can  be  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  can  be  no  male  and  female :  for  ye  are  all 
one  man  in  Christ  Jesus '  (Gal  328 ;  cf.  Col  3n,  1  Co 
1213) ;  nor  could  it  be  better  taught  than  by  the 
illustration  of  the  body  and  its  members  in  1  Co 
12,  and  the  great  description  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  body  in  Eph  4.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  brotherhood  and  love  is  the  theme  of  the 
First  Ep.  of  St.  John,  in  which  it  is  definitely 
stated  that  without  loving  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  a  man  cannot  love  God  (1  Jn  420) ;  that 
the  children  of  God  are  distinguished  from  the 
children  of  the  devil  by  their  righteousness  and 
love  of  their  brethren  (310) ;  that  to  dwell  in  love 
is  to  dwell  in  God  (416),  and  that  '  every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God,'  while 
'  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God '  (vv.7-  8). 
This  is  indeed  the  evidence  of  salvation — '  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren'  (314).  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  taught  that 
Christianity  had  an  intensely  strong  and  real 
practical  side  in  secular  matters,  that  this  side — • 
the  duty  to  the  neighbour — was  equally  incumbent 
on  the  believer  with  the  duty  to  God,  and  that  it 
is  bound  up  with  the  '  social '  ideas  of  brother- 
hood, solidarity,  unity,  mutual  love,  co-operation, 
voluntary  equalization  of  condition  by  giving  up 
of  possessions — in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
Rich  Young  Man  (Mk  1021),  of  all  possessions ; 
while  there  is  throughout  strong  condemnation 
of  riches,  of  luxury,  pride,  and  the  clinging  to 
class  distinctions. 

4.  Patristic  Teaching. — There  is  not  space  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Authorities 
on  the  subject  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article :  some  of  their 
more  salient  sayings  will  |be  found  in  Nitti's  Catholic  Socialism, 
where  their  socialist  character  is  exaggerated,  and  in  Carlyle's 
Mediaeval  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.,  where  this  side  is  perhaps 
underestimated.  The  Patristic  writings  are,  indeed,  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate,  because  of  the  distinction  between  what  was 
ideally  right  as  belonging,  to  God's  plan  (Jus  naturale)  and  what 
was  right  under  present  conditions  (Jus  gentium) — a  distinction 
which  is  characteristic  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  as  well  as  of  the 
Christian  writers  of  a  later  date.  Thus  the  Fathers  held  that 
all  men  were  naturally  equal,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
accepted  slavery,  though  indeed  the  manumission  of  slaves  was 
a  recognized  Christian  virtue.  It  was  the  same  with  private 
property.  Extracts  can  be  gathered  from  the  Fathers  which 
are  as  strong  as  anything  in  the  writings  of  modern  socialists ; 
for  instance,  Proudhon's  famous  saying,  '  La  propriety,  e'est  le 
vol,'  is  almost  exactly  paralleled  by  St.  Ambrose's  '  Natura  igitur 
jus  commune  generavit,  usurpatio  jus  fecit  privatum '  (de  Off. 
i.  28).  But  St.  Ambrose  does  not  mean  that  property  is  un- 
lawful, only  that  it  is  not  a  '  natural '  institution — it  belongs  to 
the  jus  gentium.  In  the  same  way  he  does  not  advocate  land- 
nationalization  when  he  says,  '  Deus  noster  terram  hanc  posses- 
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sionem  ominum  hominum  voluerit  esse  communem,  et  fructus 
omnibus  ministrare  :  sed  avaritia  possessionum  jure  distribuit' 
(In  Ps.  cxviii.  8,  22) ;  but  goes  on  to  say  that  for  this  reason  the 
poor  have  a  just  claim  on  the  rich  to  givethem  a  share  of  what  was 
meant  for  all.  This  may  be  taken  as  typical  also  of  the  earlier 
Christian  writers.  They  assume  the  existence  of  private  pro- 
perty as  an  institution,  and  that  it  is  not  evil  if  rightly  used ; 
but  they  do  not  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  state  of  innocence 
— like  slavery  it  is  due  to  the  fall  into  sin  ;  '  their  whole  thought,' 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  '  is  dominated  by  the  sense  of  the  claims  of  the 
brotherhood,'  and  the  Christian  man  is  bound  to  use  his  pro- 
perty to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  fellow-man.  This  is  alms- 
giving, but,  unlike  modern  almsgiving,  it  is  based  on  a  definite 
principle  of  justice.  An  early  example  of  this  is  in  the  Didache 
(iv.  8),  '  Thou  shalt  not  turn  away  from  him  that  hath  need,  but 
shalt  share  all  things  with  thy  brother,  and  shalt  not  say  that 
aught  is  thine  own  :  for  if  ye  are  partners  in  the  immortal,  how 
much  more  are  ye  partners  in  the  perishable  ? '  Here  the  refer- 
ence to  the  community  of  goods  in  Ac  432  is  obvious.  Compare 
with  it  the  '  All  is  common  with  us,  except  women,'  of  Tertullian 
(Apol.  xxxix.),  or  St.  Justin's  declaration,  '  We  bring  all  we  pos- 
sess into  a  common  stock,  and  share  everything  with  the  poor ' 
(Apol.  i.  14).  There  are  many  passages  in  other  Fathers,  such  as 
Chrysostom  and  Basil,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  which  have  a  strong  socialist  character,  and  they  all  used 
language  about  the  selfishness  of  the  rich  which  would  cause 
some  offence  if  uttered  from  the  pulpits  of  the  present  day.  The 
fact  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  took  a  different  view  in  his  Quis 
Dives  salvetur  considerably  increases  the  significance  of  the  rest 
of  the  Patristic  literature :  he  explains  the  command  to  the 
Rich  Young  Man  in  Mk  1021  in  a  purely  allegorical  sense,  and 
protests  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  poverty  except  when  it  is 
incurred  for  a  special  object,  and  that  riches  are  serviceable  if 
rightly  used,  and  are  not  to  be  thrown  away.  That  he  should 
stand  almost  alone  even  in  this  much  qualified  defence  of 
property  is  a  remarkable  fact. 

If  we  turn  from  theory  to  practice,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Church  produced  a  profound  social  change  in  the  Eoman 
Empire,  and  was  recognized  from  the  first  as  based  upon  the 
principle  of  fraternity.  In  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Lucian  was  struck  as  much  by  the  social  as  by  the  theological 
aspect  of  the  new  religion — '  Their  original  lawgiver,'  he  re- 
marks, 'had  taught  them  that  they  were  all  brethren  one  of 
another.'  Membership  in  the  Church  meant  the  admission  into 
a  fellowship  in  which  the  rich  man  became  poorer  and  the  poor 
man  richer ;  in  which  the  stranger,  the  outcast,  and  the  slave 
were  welcomed  and  loved  as  brothers.  Harnack,  in  his  Expan- 
sion of  Christianity  (i.  bk.  ii.  c.  iii.),  describes  this  change, 
pointing  out,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  principle  of 
Labour  was  consistently  put  into  practice.  Following  St.  Paul's 
maxim  (2  Th  S10),  the  Church  insisted,  (1)  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  man  to  work,  (2)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Society  to  see  that  there  was  work  for  all  its  members, 
and  (3)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  make  provision  for 
those  who  were  not  able  to  work.  This  fails  to  be  pure  State 
Socialism  only  because  the  Church  was  not  yet  coterminous 
with  the  State. 

S.  Later  Developments.  —  It  is  impossible  here  even  to 
sketch  the  developments  of  Christian  social  theory  and  practice 
in  subsequent  history.  The  subject  can  be  conveniently 
studied  in  Ashley's  Economic  History  and  Theory.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  two  main  facts  :  first,  that  the  principle 
of  voluntary  communism  was  preserved  as  a  living  fact  by  the 
Monastic  orders,  and  was  pressed  further  by  St.  Francis  and 
the  early  Friars ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Church  taught  certain 
social  doctrines  which  were '  accepted  and  practised  by  the 
whole  community.  The  two  leading  doctrines  were  that  con- 
cerning the  justum  pretium,  and  that  concerning  usury  :  these 
were  enforced  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  also  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  The  first  doctrine  was  aimed  against  free  com- 
petition :  a  man  was  not  to  ask  what  he  could  get  for  an  article, 
but  the  |  just  price,'  what  it  wrs  worth,  that  is,  what  would 
enable  him  to  earn  by  his  work  a  decent  living  according  to  a 
definite  standard.  The  second  doctrine  was  aimed  against 
usury  (because  of  Lk  &*■  35),  and  usury  meant  all  receiving  of 
interest  on  capital.  In  other  words,  the  system  upon  which 
modern  manufacture  and  commerce  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
modern  society  is  based,  was  forbidden  by  the  Church  up  till  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the 
prohibition  was  accepted  and  carried  out  in  ordinary  business 
affairs.  Here  again  the  modern  social-democrat  touches  hands 
with  Christian  principles  that  were  practised  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  and  summed  up  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  just  as 
the  modern  trade  unionist  finds  that  the  great  Christian  trade 
gilds  were  carrying  out  his  principles  of  fellowship  even  among 
the  peasantry  before  the  modern  era  began.  The  gilds  were 
destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  whole  mediaeval 
system  crumbled  away  to  make  room  for  a  new  order.  Of  that 
system  Professor  Ashley  says:  'No  such  sustained  and  far- 
reaching  attempt  is  being  now  made,  either  from  the  side  of 
theology,  or  from  that  of  ethics,  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  principles  immediately  applicable  to  practical  life '  (E con. 
™.L  388>-  The  modern  era  has  brought  many  reforms,  not- 
ably in  connexion  with  liberty  and  the  democratic  idea ;  but  as 
trie  numamtananism  of  its  later  phase  has  begun  to  work  in  the 
realms  of  sociology  and  economics,  it  has  but  joined  hands  with 
aV,?.,Srel  trad,tlon ,°?  Christian  fraternity,-a  tradition  that  has 
alv\  aj  s  been  at  work  in  society  since  the  foundations  of  brotherly 
\Z  rS'riS-  >'  °"\  \ord  and  His  APostles.     The  success  df 

k™  I,*.  i  Prlnc,P,ehas  always  been  partial  and  its  applica- 
tion incomplete,  because  its  perfect  realization  is  dependent  on 


the  regeneration  of  mankind.  Whether  we  call  it  Socialism 
will  depend  upon  our  conception  of  what  Socialism  is ;  but 
those  to  whom  Socialism  is  an  ethical  ideal  will  not  cease  to 
find  their  inspiration  in  Christianity  ;  and  those  who  take 
Christ  in  thoroughness  and  simplicity  as  their  Guide  in  secular 
affairs  will  increasingly  remember  that  He  who  said  'One  is 
your  Master,'  said  also  'and  all  ye  are  brethren.'  From  St. 
John  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  from  Latimer  to  Maurice,  what  is 
now  called  Christian  Socialism  has  had  many  prophets.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  a  great  and  growing  force  in  all  Christian 
countries. 

Literature. — The  mass  of  Literature  on  Christian  Socialism 
in  general  is  very  large.  A  list  of  140  books  and  pamphlets 
bearing  specially  on  the  movement  in  England  was  compiled  by 
the  present  writer  in  1897,  and  may  be  mentioned  because  it  can 
be  obtained  for  a  penny  (Appendix  to  Socialism  and  the  Teach- 
ing of  Christ,  by  [J.  Clifford,  Fabian  Society,  Clement's  Inn, 
W.C.).  A  better  and  more  recent  bibliography  is  in  A.  V. 
Woodworth,  Christian  Socialism  in  England.  Tracts  contain- 
ing statements  of  the  position  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Sec,  Christian  Social  Union,  Pusey  House,  Oxford.  This  Union 
has  also  produced  several  volumes  of  Sermons,  Lombard  Street 
in  Lent,  The  Church  and  New  Century  Problems,  Preachers 
from  the  Pew  (lay  sermons  on  social  questions),  etc.  For  the 
social  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  see  A.  J.  Carlyle,  History  of 
Mediccval  Political  Theory  in  the  West,  vol.  i.  (1903),  with  its 
bibliography  ;  F.  S.  Nitti,  Catholic  Socialism  (1895) ;  Laveleye, 
Le  Socialisme  Contemporain  (Socialism  of  To-day)  (1S90) ;  Feu- 
gueray,  Essais  sur  les  doctrines  politiques  de  Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin  (1857)  (ch.  on  '  Democratic  des  Peres  de  l'eglise ') ;  F.  Vil- 
legardelle,  Histoire  des  Idtes  Sociales  (1846) ;  L.  Brentano,  Die 
Arbeiterversicherung  gemass  der  heutigen  Wirthschaftsordnung 
(1S79).  The  mediaeval  history  of  the  subject  can  be  studied  in 
W.  J.  Ashley's  Economic  History,  where  a  list  of  authorities  is 
given  at  the  head  of  each  chapter.  Kirkup's  History  of 
Socialism  is  an  admirable  summary.  An  excellent  short  history 
is  H.  de  B.  Gibbins'  Industrial  History  of  England.  Perhaps 
also  it  may  be  worth  while  to  allude  to'the  various  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  to  the  literature  of  St.  Francis,  e.g.  the  Fioretti  ;  to 
T.  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present,  W.  Morris'  Dream  of  John  Ball, 
Thorold  Rogers'  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  Hyndman's 
The  Hist.  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England  ;  to  Ruskin's  works  in 
general,  and  especially  Unto  this  Last ;  and  to  such  classics  of 
English  literature  as  Piers  Plowman,  Latimer's  Sermons,  and 
More's  Utopia.  For  the  history  of  modern  Christian  Socialism, 
see  L.  Brentano,  Die  Christliche  Sociale  Bewegung  in  England 
(1883),  and  cf.  B.  Webb,  The  Co-operative  Movement,  and  S. 
and  B.  Webb,  History  of  Trades  Unionism.  See  also  Kingsley's 
Letters  and  Life  (1877) ;  Ensor,  Modern  Socialism ;  M.  Kauf- 
mann,  Christian  Socialism  (1888)  and  Charles  Kingsley  (1892) ; 

E.  de  Laveleye,  The  Socialism  of  To-day ;  F.  Maurice,  Life  of 

F.  D.  Maurice  (1884) ;  F.  S.  Nitti,  Catholic  Socialism  (1895) ; 
J.  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism  (1901) ;  G.  von  Schulze-Gaver- 
nitz,  Zum  Socialen  Frieden — tr.  'Social  Peace'  (1893).  See 
also  the  files  of  The  Christian  Socialist,  Journal  of  Association, 
Politics  for  the  People,  The  Church  Reformer,  The  Economic 
Review,  The  Commonwealth,  the  last  two  being  still  in  exist- 
ence. See  also  the  writings  of  T.  Hughes,  Charles  Kingsley, 
F.  D.  Maurice,  E.  V.  Neale  among  the  early  Christian  Socialists, 
and  the  following  among  the  later,  J.  G.  Adderley,  Prof.  R.  T. 
Ely,  Bishop  C.  Gore,  T.  Hancock,  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  H. 
Scott  Holland,  Bishop  C.  W.  Stubbs,  and  Bishop  B.  F.  West- 
cott.  Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  Kingsley, 
Sermons,  Alton  Locke,  and  Yeast ;  Maurice,  The  Kingdom  of 
God ;  Ely,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity ;  Gore,  The  Social 
Doctrine  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Hancock,  Christ  and  the 
People ;  Headlam,  The  Laws  of  Eternal  Life ;  Holland, 
Sermons ;  Stubbs,  Christ  and  Economics,  and  A  Creed  for  Chris- 
tian Socialists  ;  Westcott,  The  Incarnation,  a  Revelation^  of 
Human  Duties,  and  especially  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity. 
The  name  of  Tolstoi  should  also  be  mentioned,  since,  though  his 
writings  cannot  be  classed  with  the  above,  they  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  over  European  and  American  thought. 

Percy  Dearmer. 
SOCIAL  LIFE.— 1.  State  of  society  in  the  time 
of  Christ. — (1)  A  sympathetic  reconsideration  of  the 
materials  at  our  disposal  has  gone  far  to  prove 
that  the  society  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  was  not  in  the  absolutely 
rotten  state  apparently  pictured  by  contemporary 
satirists  and  moralists.  Their  animadversions  and 
strictures  cannot  be  regarded  as  applying  to  more 
than  a  proportion  of  the  population.  The  vigour 
and  earnestness  of  their  denunciations  are  proofs 
in  themselves  of  a  spirit  to  which  the  prevalent 
immoralities  were  odious.  That  age  is  not  wholly 
bad  which  has  grace  in  some  of  its  members  to  be 
ashamed.  Juvenal  denounces  the  inhumanity  with 
which  slaves  were  so  often  treated,  and  gives  vivid 
and  pungent  utterance  to  an  indignant  tenderness 
and  pity  which  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
stifled.  From  other  sources  of  information  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  middle-class  circles,  particu- 
larly in  the  provinces,  which  maintained  a  laudable 
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level  of  life,  keeping  themselves  free  at  least  from 
the  polluting  ana  demoralizing  vices  of  the  capital 
and  its  urban  imitators.  Of  them  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  was  that  they  pursued  empty  lives 
devoted  to  frivolous  aims  and  bubble  ambitions, 
whose  vanity  was  accentuated  by  their  unconscious- 
ness of  it.  The  age  was  not  without  its  high  ideals 
and  earnest  idealists.  But  aspiration  was  crippled 
through  lack  >f  clearness  as  to  the  ideals  it  would 
realize.  There  are  abundant  manifest  indications 
that  a  deep,  strong,  spiritual  movement  which 
made  for  better  things  had  begun.  Springing 
from  a  profound  realization  of  the  evils  current,  it 
yet  had  no  clear  understanding  of  their  origin  and 
causes,  and  blindly  groped  after  ways  of  cure 

(2)  It  would  seem  as  if  the  coming  of  Jesus 
opened  the  channels  for  the  inflow  of  fresh  Divine 
influences  which  voicelessly  and  mysteriously  began 
to  permeate  human  hearts  and  quicken  a  new  and 
healthy  life.  The  vague  ideal  which  hung  in  solu- 
tion in  so  many  minds  began  to  take  shape  and 
form.  The  Divine  Spirit  gave  content  and  direc- 
tion to  the  semi-conscious  aspirations  and  half- 
blind  desires  moving  restlessly  in  the  deeps  of  the 
human  heart,  reinforced  the  spirit  of  reaction 
which  had  set  in,  imparting  to  its  champions  a 
new  passion  for  the  righteous,  the  pure,  and  the 
true. 

2.  Influence  and  methods  of  Jesus. — (1)  Into  the 
society  in  which  this  new  life  was  stirring  came 
Jesus,  and  very  soon  the  influence  of  His  teaching 
and  spirit  began  to  make  itself  felt.  It  would  be 
an  error,  however,  to  attribute  to  that  alone  the 
social  reformation  which  gradually  evidenced  itself 
as  in  progress.  Other  factors  were  already  oper- 
ating. The  rebellion  of  misery  against  cruel 
economic  conditions,  a  mutinous  sense  of  the  unjust 
and  unjustifiable  inequalities  of  life,  the  strong 
infusion  of  democratic  sympathies  into  the  govern- 
ing circles,  through  the  increasing  number  of  those 
whose  native  ability  had  secured  them  wealth  and 
position,  the  mixing  of  different  races  whose  blood 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  inherited  qualities 
often  anti-toxic  and  mutually  corrective, — these 
were  factors  which  contributed  to  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  outlook  and  conduct.  The 
social  teaching  of  Jesus  was  not  entirely  new. 
Much  of  it  had  already  been  the  staple  propaganda 
of  eloquent  and  earnest  advocates.  But  Jesus 
made  the  body  of  principles  He  inculcated  vitaliz- 
ing forces  in  the  shaping  of  human  society,  deter- 
mining and  dominating  factors  in  its  evolution, 
after  an  unprecedented  fashion.  He  made  them 
the  accepted  and  controlling  commonplaces  of  re- 
form and  reconstruction.  He  enunciated  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  communal  life  which  tended  to 
eliminate  the  disorderly  element  of  mere  personal 
caprice  and  whim.  In  a  word,  He  created  a  social 
conscience. 

(2)  In  any  consideration  of  Christ's  influence 
upon  social  life,  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that 
it  operated  not  only,  and  perhaps  not  so  much, 
through  the  propagation  of  His  teaching  as  through 
the  infusion  of  His  spirit  into  society.  The  work 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  awakening  men  to  the  evils 
amidst  which  they  lived,  and  impelling  them  to 
energetic  suppressive  and  alterative  measures,  must 
be  assigned  its  due  place  and  value.  The  changes 
wrought  upon  society  in  the  course  of  generations 
are  the  product  of  men  educated  upon  the  principles 
or  Jesus,  but  freely  using  their  personal  judgment 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

(3)  Nor  must  it  be  left  out  of  account  that  the 
fact  of  the  Incarnation,  theologically  conceived  and 
estimated,  with  its  pregnant  suggestions  of  the 
worth  and  destiny  of  man  and  the  Divine  hopes 
and  aims  regarding  him,  provided  for  thoughtful 


and  responsive  minds  a  purified  impulse  towards  a 
new  humanitarianism. 

(4)  Profound  as  the  influence  of  Jesus  upon  social 
life  has  been,  it  was  by  no  means  His  primary 
function  to  procure  its  reformation.  The  social 
rectifications  which  unquestionably  trace  their 
original  impulse  to  Him  are  of  the  nature  of  by- 
products of  His  work.  He  came  to  reveal  God  to 
man  and  to  bring  man  to  God.  Nevertheless,  He 
had  an  ulterior  purpose,  to  which  this  was  in  a 
sense  a  preliminary  step,  in  the  founding  of  an 
ideal  community,  designated  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
composed  of  individuals  whose  mutual  relations 
were  determined  by  the  implications  of  their  proper 
relationship  to  God.  The  immediate  implication 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  These  two  doctrines  are 
basal  to,  and  determinative  of,  Christ's  whole 
ethical  system.  The  ultimate  aim  of  Jesus,  then, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  social,  inasmuch  as  the 
final  end  of  His  mission  would  be  achieved  only  in 
the  realization  of  a  regenerate  society. 

(5)  Jesus  consistently  set  an  ideal  of  perfection 
before  men.  Himself  sinless,  He  would  have  all 
men  sinless  as  well  ( Jn  514  811  '  Sin  no  more ' ; 
Mt  548  '  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect').  But  this  perfection  was  not 
merely  a  negative  condition,  a  state  of  freedom 
from  every  evil  spot  or  stain.  The  context  of  Mt 
548  clearly  indicates  the  connotation  the  word  ri\eios 
is  intended  to  have.  It  meant  such  perfection  as 
that  of  His  Father  in  heaven,  which,  on  the  posi- 
tive side,  was  determined  by  the  gracious  activities 
and  loving  ministries  of  which  men  were  the  objects 
and  beneficiaries.  Human  perfection  was  then  to 
be  attained  only  through  a  life  of  similar  benefi- 
cent activity.  It  cannot  be  achieved  in  isolation. 
Christ  never  contemplates  human  life  so  situated. 
He  regards  man  as  essentially  a  social  being,  whose 
full  self-realization  can  only  be  attained  in  vital 
relationship  with  his  fellows.  No  man  may  go 
apart  by  himself  and  live  a  truly  godly  or  saintly 
life  (Jn  1711- 15).  The  ideal  character,  according  to 
Jesus,  is  to  be  realized  only  through  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  social  responsibilities  entailed  by 
communal  life  (Mt  1921).  Sin  with  Him,  and  sin 
of  the  most  blameworthy  kind,  is  largely  neglect 
or  failure  to  fulfil  social  duties  and  obligations  (Mt 
2542t-)-  The  virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  good  man  after  the  mind  of  Christ  are 
those  which  emerge  in  a  life  of  vigilant  and  inces- 
sant beneficence  and  self-sacrificing  love  (Mt  2535ff-, 
Jn  1514).  The  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching 
condemns  the  hermit  existence  as  one  which 
gravely  imperils  a  man's  title  to  be  considered  a 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  root  of  the 
world's  evil  is  selfish  individualism. 

(6)  Jesus,  then,  was  not  properly  a  social  reformer ; 
He  was  an  inspirer  of  social  reform.  He  enunciated 
principles  in  the  light  of  which  the  evil  of  prevalent 
conditions,  practices,  and  accepted  institutions  be- 
came increasingly  apparent.  He  changed  things 
by  first  changing  men.  He  made  many  things 
impossible  by  making  them  intolerable  to  the 
sensitized  conscience  and  Christianized  heart. 

3.  Attitude  of  Jesus  to  existing  social  relation- 
ships.— (1)  All  this  is  borne  out  by  the  consideration 
of  Christ's  attitude  to  the  society  of  His  own 
day.  Upon  its  constituent  elements  He  passed  no 
strictures  suggestive  of  an  attitude  of  protest  or 
condemnation.  He  accepted  its  inequalities  of 
position  and  possessions  without  demur ;  nor  did 
He  range  Himself  with  that  species  of  socialism 
which  anticipates  an  epoch  when  the  relationships 
of  master  and  servant,  rich  and  poor,  employer  and 
employed,  capital  and  labour,  shall  cease  to  exist 
(Mt  lb24,  Lk  177"9,  Mk  147).  These  characterize 
the  normal  and  stable  state  of  society,  which  He 
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seemed  to  regard  as  fittingly  ordered  to  provide 
the  opportunities  or  agencies  for  the  evolution  of 
the  type  of  character  which  most  conformed  to  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  realization  of  the  type  of 
life  which  best  expressed  His  spirit. 

(2)  If,  then,  the  essential  features  of  society  as 
presently  constituted  undergo  'a  sea-change  into 
something  rich  and  strange,'  it  will  not  be  because 
Jesus  deliberately  legislated  to  that  end,  but  be- 
cause the  spirit  He  infused  into  men,  educated  on 
His  principles,  demanded  different  conditions  for 
its  fuller  and  more  perfect  expression.  His  sym- 
pathies were  inferentially  on  the  side  of  an  indus- 
trial and  economic  order  wherein  individual  talents, 
capabilities,  and  fidelities  would  have  ample  scope 
to  prove  and  exercise  themselves,  and  would  meet 
with  such  suitable  and  proportionate  reward  as 
would  stimulate  and  foster  healthy  aspiration, 
honest  ambition,  and  those  qualities  of  industry, 
integrity,  and  disinterested  fidelity  which  go  to 
form  the  ideal  character  (cf.  Lk  124aff-  1912ff-)- 

(3)  Jesus  did  not  forbid  the  accumulation  of 
private  prop/  rty.  Rather  He  accepted  it  as  a 
fundamental  right  of  every  man  to  possess  in 
security  whatever  property  honestly  belonged  to 
him  (Mt  2015  2520t  29  1344"46).  That  is  the  under- 
lying assumption  of  those  maxims  which  inculcate 
giving,  and  of  those  utterances  which  approve  a 
saintly  charity  (Lk  630-35-38).  He  had  no  word  of 
censure  for  the  many  persons  of  means  whom  He 
numbered  amongst  His  friends.  His  disciples  con- 
tinued to  own  property  (Jn  213ff-,  Lk  192"9),  and 
His  little  company  subsisted  on  a  common,  if 
meagre,  purse  (Jn  12s  1329).  Poor  Himself,  He 
inflamed  no  envy  of  the  rich,  nor  fostered  any  class 
feeling.  Money  He  accepted  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  recognized  that,  while  for  one  it  might  be  a 
snare  and  therefore  should  be  foregone  (Lk  1822-  24), 
for  another  it  provided  means  towards  the  better 
doing  of  God's  will.  He  was  urgent  in  His  warn- 
ings regarding  the  spiritual  dangers  which  attended 
its  ampler  possession.  He  magnified  its  subtle 
power  to  enthral  the  affections  and  divorce  the 
heart  from  God  by  winning  that  trust  for  itself 
which  should  be  reposed  in  Him  alone  (Mk  1024, 
Mt  1322).  He  vividly  portrayed  how  it  dried  up 
the  spirit  of  unselfish  sympathies  and  tended  to 
render  men  indifferent  and  callous  to  human  need 
(Lk  1619ir- ).  He  understood  how  its  successful  acqui- 
sition developed  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  more, 
and  therefore  He  admonished  all  to  beware  of 
covetousness,  the  greedy  spirit  which  wants  more 
than  it  can  profitably  or  enjoyably  use  (Lk  1215fl-). 
In  various  ways  He  impressed  upon  men  that 
money  was  not  the  true  wealth,  and  could  not  of 
itself  procure  true  blessedness  (Lk  1818"23  1221  16"). 
See,  further,  art.  Wealth. 

(4)  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  held  the  institution 
of  the  family  in  profound  reverence.  He  ex- 
pounded His  theology  in  terms  of  its  relationships. 
He  displayed  a  peculiarly  anxious  concern  in  dealing 
with  questions  that  affected  its  integrity.  The  state 
of  things  in  His  day  urgently  called  for  outspoken 
protest  and  warning.  There  was  an  increasing 
laxity  of  view  and  practice  with  regard  to  marriage. 
Divorce  (which  see)  was  common,  and  resorted  to 
upon  meagre  enough  grounds.  The  school  of  Hillel 
sanctioned  it  for  no  better  reason  than  that  a  wife 
had  spoilt  her  husband's  dinner,  this  opinion  being 
founded  upon  a  liberal  interpretation  of  Dt  241. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  Jesus  spoke  more 
uncompromisingly  and  unequivocally.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  stability  and  wholesomeness  of 
social  life  depend  largely  on  the  health  and  purity 
ot  domestic  life.  While  recognizing  its  physical 
basis,  Jesus  conceived  of  marriage  as  an  essentially 
spiritual  union.     He  regarded  it  as  a  Divine  insti- 


tution and  ordinance,  which  involved  the  parties 
entering  into  it  in  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
mutual  obligations.  In  the  highest,  and  to  Him 
the  only  legitimate  view  of  it,  it  was  a  consumma- 
tion of  mutual  love  mediated  by  God  Himself 
(Mt  19s).  That  was  therefore  no  true  marriage 
which  was  entered  into  for  the  gratification  of 
sensual  passion  or  on  the  score  of  worldly  con- 
siderations. It  was  not  within  the  province  of 
man  to  sunder  those  whom  God  had  joined,  i.e.  to 
cancel  their  vows  and  annul  the  relationship  that 
had  bound  them  to  one  another.  No  human  law- 
court  has  the  right  to  undo  the  tie  made  and  sealed 
by  God  Himself.  See,  further,  artt.  Adultery, 
Divorce,  Eunuch,  Family,  Marriage. 

(5)  Jesus,  then,  acquiesced  in  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  ordinary  relationships  of  life  then 
obtaining,  as  constituting  the  normal  state  of 
society.  He  gave  no  countenance  to  anarchism. 
He  Himself  offered  an  example  of  law-abiding 
citizenship,  consistently  demanding  that  due 
respect  be  paid  to  the  requirements  and  enact- 
ments of  the  civil  power  legislating  within  its  own 
proper  sphere.  He  rebuked  the  spirit  of  revolt 
which  demurred  to  the  right  of  government  to  levy 
taxes,  He  himself  submitting  to  be  taxed,  even 
when  He  might  have  claimed  exemption  (Mt  1727ff-)- 
He  consistently  acquiesced  in  the  right  of  properly 
constituted  authorities  to  act  in  accordance  with 
their  legal  powers ;  He  would  permit  of  no  resist- 
ance to  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrin  sent  to 
arrest  Him.  The  case  against  Him  founded  on 
charges  of  law-breaking  collapsed.  Pilate,  with 
the  best  will,  could  find  no  fault  in  Him  (Lk  2314). 

i.  Jesus  nevertheless  did  not  fail  to  denounce 
with  vehemence  current  injustices  and  abuses. 
His  recognition  of  the  prevalence  of  oppression, 
extortion,  corrupt  practices,  and  the  pinched 
poverty  due  to  them,  not  only  finds  explicit  and 
scathing  utterance  (Lk  2047),  but  is  reflected  in 
many  of  His  parables  and  implied  in  many  of  His 
sayings.  Yet  He  does  not  speak  as  if  the  emergence 
of  these  were  the  inevitable  outcome  of  established 
social  conditions.  The  blame  is  always  laid  upon 
individuals  who  guiltily  abused  their  powers  and 
opportunities.  He  allowed  no  word  to  escape  His 
lips  which  might  countenance  the  methods  of 
violent  revolution.  He  started  no  popular  agitation 
to  secure  social  reconstruction.  No  forcible  altera- 
tion in  the  mere  externalities  of  life  would  ensure 
the  disappearance  of  prevalent  evils.  Jesus  plainly 
taught  that  social  amelioration  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  mass  to 
the  ideal  type,  and  the  infusion  of  the  principles  of 
His  gospel  into  all  the  veins  of  the  body  politic 
(Mt  1333).  By  evolution,  not  by  revolution,  lay  the 
path  to  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 
Jesus  did  not  share  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of 
impatient  expectation  to  which  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
seemed  already  at  the  doors.  From  the  beginning 
He  impressed  it  upon  His  disciples  that  it  was 
indefinitely  far  off  (Mk  426*,  Mt  2414).  He  had  a 
profound  appreciation  of  the  protracted  manner  in 
which  a  regenerate  state  of  society  of  a  stable  kind 
may  only  be  attained,  through  the  working  of 
healthy  spiritual  forces  in  individual  hearts 
(Mt  513).  In  this  He  stood  alone.  His  doctrine 
surprised  and  perplexed  His  disciples.  It  was  out 
of  harmony  with  the  traditional  beliefs  and  hopes 
on  which  they  had  been  nurtured  (Mk  133ff-). 

Nevertheless,  Jesus  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
Kingdom  would  come  by  a  peaceful  and  progressive 
process  of  evolution,  without  the  shocks  of  revolu- 
tion. He  foresaw  that  the  forces  of  reform  would 
rouse  the  strenuous  hostility  of  antagonistic 
spiritual  elements  in  society,  with  the  consequent 
outbreak  of  anarchic  convulsions  (Mt  243ff-).  In- 
deed, He  anticipated  that  the  ideal  society  would 
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never  be  attained  as  the  result  of  pure  evolution. 
The  forces  of  evil  would  refuse  to  be  ousted,  and 
would  prove  too  strong  to  be  suppressed.  Suc- 
cessive Divine  interferences  would  be  required, 
culminating  in  a  final  catastrophic  one,  to  secure 
their  suppression  and  the  realization  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  in  stable  and  universal 
sway(Mtl021ll1!!1341-49). 

5.  Fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  social 
teaching,  and  their  outcome. — (1)  Jesus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  social  structure  of  the  future 
by  His  doctrine  of  the  equal  essential  worth  of  the 
individual.  This  had  already  been  preached  with 
conviction  and  power,  but  with  little  practical  out- 
come. Rigid  lines  of  demarcation  continued  to 
separate  the  various  classes  in  Roman  society  (cf. 
Dill,  Roman  Society,  p.  270  ff. ).  It  was  through 
Jesus  that  the  doctrine  ceased  to  be  little  more 
than  an  academic  proposition,  and  became  a 
vitalizing  element  in  civilization,  and  a  regulative 
principle  in  the  development  of  the  new  social 
organism.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  pure, 
universal  democracy — a  democracy  based,  not  on 
equality  of  personal  possessions,  but  on  equality  of 
individual  rights.  He  awakened  a  new  sense  of 
the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  gave 
a  meaning  and  a  value  to  the  most  obscure  life. 
He  invested  the  common  people  with  a  new  self- 
respect  which  elevated  and  fortified,  and  with  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  which  steadied  and 
deepened,  while  eliminating  the  dangerous  sense 
of  purposelessness  and  insignificance.  Every  human 
being  was  a  storehouse  of  Divine  potentialities  ; 
His  whole  ministry  consistently  enforced  and 
illustrated  this  pregnant  truth.  Though  consenting 
to  social  inequalities,  He  did  not  allow  these  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sign  or  token  of  any  differences  in 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  human  soul.  In  His 
intercourse  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  He  mani- 
fested a  lofty  indifference  to  rank  and  position, 
practically  ignoring  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
society  (Lk  73Mf-)-  There  was  no  human  being 
beneath  respectful  regard  or  outside  the  radius  of 
brotherly  love.  This  He  drove  home  by  incarnating 
God's  concern  for  the  outcasts  and  the  fallen,  the 
pariahs  of  society.  The  express  purpose  of  His 
mission  was  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost. 
By  His  self-sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  necessitated  to 
procure  redemption,  approved  and  accepted  by  the 
Father,  He  made  plain  that  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  was,  in  God's  regard,  beyond  calculation. 
Thus  was  a  new  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  per- 
sonality impressed  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
world.  From  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  flowed 
many  and  far-reaching  consequences.  Life  might 
no  longer  be  held  cheap.  Every  human  being, 
whatever  his  position,  had  certain  rights  which 
must  be  respected. 

(a)  Slavery  could  not  and  did  not  long  persist  as 
a  normal  institution  of  society.  It  speedily  came 
under  the  ban  of  healthy  Christian  sentiment 
(Philem  I6).  Such  a  condition  was  not  consonant 
with  the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature  as  hall- 
marked by  Christ.  It  became  impossible  to  regard 
human  beings  as  mere  goods  and  chattels,  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  household  furniture.  Nor 
might  they  be  treated  with  the  callous  brutalities 
of  an  inhumanity  which  made  no  distinction 
between  slaves  and  beasts.  The  slave  was  also  a 
man,  and  entitled  at  least  to  the  regard  proper  to 
one  possessed  of  an  immortal  and  priceless  soul. 

(b)  Woman  also  came  into  her  kingdom.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  she  had  been  treated  as  an  inferior 
being,  who  had  duties  but  no  rights,  except  what 
man  chose  to  gran;,  her.  Her  nature  was  ■'cribb'd, 
cabin'd,  and  confin'd.'  There  were  indeed  many 
and  brilliant  exceptions  in  women  who  dignified 
the  sex  and  won   the  warmest  admiration.     But 


the  common  contempt  in  which  woman  was  held 
inevitably  reacted  on  her  nature,  and,  by  lowering 
her  self-respect,  made  of  her  what  went  to  confirm 
the  general  opinion  regarding  her.  Jesus  changed 
all  that.  He  emancipated  her  from  her  position 
of  sex-inferiority.  He  did  this  by  Himself  treating 
her  as  an  equal,  in  no  wise  of  less  essential  worth 
than  man  (Lk  1038ff-,  Jn  ll6).  He  gave  her  peculiar 
honour.  .  Some  of  the  most  significant  incidents 
in  His  life  are  associated  with  women  (Jn  49ff- 
ll32fr-)-  He  overturned  the  estimates  of  the  past 
and  revoked  its  unquestioned  judgments.  See, 
further,  art.  WOMAN. 

(c)  Jesus  was  the  Saviour  of  the  child.  He  put 
an  end  to  the  inhumanities  with  which  unwelcome 
infants  were  treated  (Mt  186-10-14,  Lk  172).  He 
gave  the  child  an  importance  which  resulted  in 
increasing  attention  being  paid  to  its  well-being. 
The  Early  Church  led  the  way  in  interpreting  and 
applying  the  mind  of  the  Master.  Wherever  His 
spirit  has  been  most  active,  there  has  the  child 
been  the  object  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  solicit- 
ous care.  One  of  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  new  interest  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  modern  deep  and  earnest  study  of 
child  life,  the  many  and  varied  institutions  for 
promoting  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
young,  are  the  outcome  of  a  deepening  and  more 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  worth  Jesus  gave 
to'  the  child  (Mk  9s3-37,  Mt  185).  See,  further,  art. 
Children. 

(2)  Jesus  preached  the  brotherhood  of  men,  based 
on  their  common  relationship  to  the  Father-God, 
to  whom  all  alike  owe  their  being.  Thus  He 
linked  the  whole  human  race  in  a  common  kinship. 
The  Stoics  had  ineffectively  taught  this  doctrine. 
Jesus  made  it  a  substantial  fact.  Through  Him  it 
became  a  principle  profoundly  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  man.  It  operated  towards  the  obliteration  of 
the  artificial  distinctions  between  class  and  class 
which  obtained  in  a  society  ordered  according  to 
pagan  ideas  and  ideals,  distinctions  which  almost 
implied  the  tacit  assumption  of  a  gradual  differ- 
entiation of  nature.  The  Early  Church  gave 
practical  illustration  of  the  necessary  outcome  of 
Christ's  teaching  in  their  gatherings  for  worship, 
where  rich  and  poor,  master  and  slave,  employer 
and  employed,  mingled  indiscriminately,  with  the 
freedom  and  mutual  regard  based  on  the  cordial 
recognition  of  their  common  brotherhood. 

(a)  Through  the  inculcation  of  this  doctrine 
Jesus  generated  a  social  conscience,  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  the  corporate  well- 
being.  He  sowed  the  seed  of  the  fruitful  idea  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  race.  He  gave  a  new  meaning 
to  the  word  '  neighbour,'  and  exalted  neighbourli- 
ness to  the  rank  of  a  supreme  Christian  virtue 
(Lk  1029ff).  He  widened  the  area  of  duty  till  it 
embraced  the  whole  of  mankind  (Ac  l8).  There 
is  no  horizon  to  the  sphere  of  personal  obligation. 
It  reaches  to  the  circumference  of  human  need. 

(b)  Jesus  thus  evoked  a  new  sense  of  humanity. 
He  gave  it  a  comprehensiveness,  an  outlook,  and 
an  insight,  which  it  never  possessed  before.  The 
Mosaic  Code  contains  many  enactments  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
these  rested  on  no  broad  human  basis.  They  were 
instructed  and  qualified  by  considerations  of 
nationality,  antecedents,  and  prudential  policy. 
Jesus  refused  to  allow  barriers  of  race  to  restrict 
the  outflow  of  the  spirit  of  beneficent  love  (Mk  726, 
Jn  49- 40).  He  taught  it  to  reach  out  to  the  utter- 
most, as  well  as  to  reach  down  to  the  lowermost. 
His  Church  was  to  make  the  brotherhood  of  man 
a  visible  reality,  environing  within  it  people  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  (Lk  1329,  Jn  1220ff-).  The  duty 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature  involves 
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the  obligation  of  treating  all  alike  in  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  The  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
Heavenly  Father's  attitude  to  the  erring  and 
the  wretched,  as  pictured  in  the  parables,  and  as 
reflected  in  His  own  life,  set  men  of  whatever  race 
or  condition  in  a  new  light.  The  outcast,  the 
fallen,  the  depraved,  all  those  whose  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  classed  them  amongst  the  lost, 
became  the  objects  of  a  compassion  which  yearned 
for  their  restoration.  Their  recovery  became  the 
serious  concern  of  every  soul  bent  upon  the  imita- 
tion of  God.  Christ  infused  the  Saviour-spirit  into 
the  world,  to  which  all  need  is  a  summons  to  help, 
and  in  whose  eyes  every  sinner  is  a  possible  saint 
(Mt  1220,  Lk  2343).  There  was  no  bondage  to  sin 
from  which  emancipation  was  not  possible,  no  far 
country  from  which  there  was  no  return.  Despair 
was  a  word  foreign  to  Christ's  vocabulary  (Lk  635). 
He  instituted  the  method  of  redemption  by  pity 
and  love,  whose  intelligent  application  is  gradually 
operating  to  effect  what  He  proved  in  individual 
instances  it  was  actually  fitted  to  achieve  ( Jn  811, 
Lk  19lfr-)-  He  discredited  the  method  of  spiritual 
cure  which  relies  upon  threats  and  penalties 
alone. 

(c)  He  inaugurated  the  day  of  specifically  Chris- 
tian charity.  Charity  had  been  exercised  before, 
but  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  the 
outflow  of  a  mere  pitifulness  for  misery  and  want. 
Jesus  gave  it  a  new  heart  and  a  new  will,  a  new 
sight  and  a  new  insight.  It  was  not  to  be  left 
henceforth  to  a  few  munificent  gentlemen  like 
Pliny  to  dispense.  Its  exercise  became  the  duty  of 
all  alike,  according  to  their  ability  and  opportunity. 
The  organization  of  charity  has  been  justly  charac- 
terized as  the  finest  achievement  of  the  Early 
Christians  (v.  Dobschutz).  Jesus  erected  charity 
into  a  supreme  Christian  virtue.  He  regarded  its 
absence  as  a  convicting  proof  of  the  absence  of 
that  spirit  which  qualified  for  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  That  was  a  sure  indication  of  a 
soul  out  of  fellowship  with  God  (Mt  2.541ff-,  Lk  1220f- 
ig20ff.)  Jesus  enjoined  as  a  primary  duty  the 
prompt  and  ungrudging  use  of  one's  means  in  the 
relief  of  necessity  of  whatever  kind.  The  priest 
and  the  Levite  who  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
were  transgressing  the  first  and  last  law  of  love. 
Jesus  would  allow  of  no  limit  to  the  sacrifices  one 
must  be  prepared  to  make  in  obedience  to  its 
legitimate  demands  (Lk  1233).  Charity  must  not 
be  of  the  nature  of  unwilling  acquiescence  in  a 
begging  request.  It  must  be  the  fruit  of  that 
spirit  which  is  ready  to  give  more  than  is  asked, 
and  will  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  rather  than 
of  meanness  (Lk  630).  Yet  the  exercise  of  charity 
must  not  be  indiscriminate  or  unregulated.  It 
must  always  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  the 
law  of  Christian  love.  It  must  be  regulated 
by  regard  to  the  Golden  Rule,  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  example. 
It  must  be  well  considered,  ever  keeping  in 
view  the  highest  welfare  of  those  who  invite  its 
aid.  Each  case  must  be  taken  on  its  own  merits. 
Charity  is  legitimate,  only  when  it  subserves  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  individual  assisted, — when 
it  makes  him  not  only  better  off,  but  a  better  man. 
It  is  forbidden  to  give  after  such  wise  as  will  only 
encourage  or  confirm  evil  habits.  To  do  so  were 
to  keep  the  lower  law  while  breaking  the  higher,— 
the  law  of  Christian  love,  which  forbids  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  ultimate  moral  injury  that  inevitably 
eventuates  from  indiscriminate  and  heedless  giving. 
\\  e  must  always  do  the  studiously  loving  thing, 
true  charity  finds  its  exemplar  in  the  Heavenly 
father,  who  will  not  give  what  is  harmful  or 
useless,  but  only  good  things  (Mt  7",  Lk  ll13) ;  and 
it  seeks  with  wise  concern  to  foster  the  virtues  of 
sell-reliance,  self-help,  manly   independence,    and 


industry,  whose  exercise  reduces  the  occasions  of 
charity. 

(3)  Jesus  preached  life  as  a  stewardship ,  and  its 
powers,  means,  opportunities  as  a  trust  from  God  for 
the  proper  use  of  which  each  man  was  answerable. 
Talents  must  be  regarded  as  gifts,  to  be  used,  not 
for  the  possessor's  selfish  purposes,  but  for  the  ends 
of  an  altruistic  love.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  un- 
compromisingly condemns  the  life  which  is  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  for  what  it  may  yield  of 
selfish  pleasure,  and  the  expenditure  of  means  on 
purely  personal  gratification  (Lk  1216ff>).  \Ve  are 
given  that  we  may  give.  '  A  man  does  not  own 
his  wealth  ;  he  owes  it.'  From  the  highest  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  means. 
All  possessions  are  a  public  trust.  Jesus  was 
urgent  in  His  demand  for  the  generous  open- 
handedness  of  a  large-hearted  benevolence  whose 
instinct  was  always  to  consent  or  comply  rather 
than  to  refuse  or  withhold  (Mt  542).  To  those  who 
exercised  it  He  made  the  most  lavish  promises 
(Lk  638  1828ff-).  The  only  saying  preserved  in  the 
Canon  outside  the  Gospels  is  an  incitement  to 
unselfish  liberality  on  the  ground  of  the  blessedness 
it  procures  (Ac  2035).  Jesus  bestows  as  strong  con- 
demnation upon  the  indifferent  spirit  which  fails  to 
use  its  means  for  the  right  ends,  as  upon  those  who 
wantonly  abuse  them  for  the  wrong  ones  (Mt  2526ff-, 
Lk  16wm).  Means  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
means.  Their  exploitation  for  selfish  or  sinister 
purposes  invites  and  incurs  penalties  of  the  direst 
kind  (Mt  2451).  The  same  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities are  laid  upon  small  means  as  upon  large, — 
upon  the  man  of  one  talent  as  upon  the  man  of 
ten  (Lk  1611  1913"27). 
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Harnack,  What  is  Christianity  1  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ. 

A.  M.  Hunter. 

SODOM The  overthrow  of  the  'cities  of  the 

plain'  was,  according  to  Hebrew  traditions,  a 
Divinely  -  sent  catastrophe,  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Deluge.  The  sinfulness  of  Sodom  (often 
with  the  addition  of  '  Gomorrah ')  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  typical  of  terrible  wickedness  (e.g.  Dt 
3232,  Is  Vv  39,  Jct  2314,  La  46,  Ezk  1646"49,  Wis  106"8) ; 
and  even  more  frequently  is  the  devastation  of  the 
guilty  cities  typical  of  Divine  punishment.  And 
similarly  in  the  NT  : 

1.  Mt  1016  II  Lk  1012.  In  St.  Matthew  the  words 
occur  in  the  course  of  our  Lord's  charge  to  the 
Twelve.  If  they  came  to  any  place  in  which  their 
words  were  not  received,  they  were  to  shake  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet ;  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that 
city.'  In  St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words 
form  part  of  the  charge  to  the  Seventy ;  he  has 
'Sodom'  for  'the  land  of  Sodom,'  ' Gomorrah '  is 
omitted,  and  instead  of  St.  Matthew's  favourite 
expression  iv  i]fj.ipa  KpLo-eus  ('in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment'), is  used  iv  t%  7]/j.ipa  iiceivTi  ('in  that  day') 
[D  iv  txi  fiainXela  rod  'OeoC,  so  Syrr.'].  In  Mk  611  the 
whole  phrase  from  St.  Matthew  (exc.  ZoS^ois  ^) 
To/jioppois  for  77;  Xodofiuv  Kal  Tofioppuiv)  is  inserted  in 
A  and  some  Latin  MSS.  Hence  it  found  its  way, 
through  the  TR,  into  the  AV 

Our  Lord  here  implies  the  great  fact,  which  in 
the  passage  dealt  with  in  the  following  section  He 
states  more  clearly,  that  since  privileges  bring 
responsibilities,  their  neglect  brings  punishment. 
And  therewith  He  further  implies  the  mysterious 
truth  that  at  '  the  day  of  judgment '  the  punish- 
ments awarded  to  men  will  vary.  '  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable — more  bearable '  cannot  be  a  mere 
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figure  of  speech.     The  same  truth  is  taught  in  Lk 
if17'-,  and  its  converse  in  Lk  1916"19. 

2.  Mt  ll23-24.  Our  Lord  uttered  "Woes  against 
three  Galilrean  cities  which  refused  to  accept  His 
mighty  works  and  repent  (v.20).  These  denuncia- 
tions were  a  practical  carrying  out  of  the  figurative 
injunctions  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples  in  1014. 
The  three  cities  named  are  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
and  Capernaum.  The  two  former  He  compares 
with  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and  to  the  latter  He  uses 
somewhat  similar  language  in  referring  to  Sodom : 
'  for  if  in  Sodom  had  been  done  the  mighty  works 
(Swdfieis)  which  are  being  done  in  thee  [the  city],  it 
would  be  remaining  until  to-day.  However,  I  say 
unto  you  [the  people]  that  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
it  shall  \>l>  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment 
than  for  thee  [the  city].'  St.  Luke  has  not  pre- 
served this  reference  to  Sodom,  though  he  gives 
the  denunciation  against  Capernaum  (1015).  With 
regard  to  Mt  ll24  Wright  (Synopsis2,  p.  216)  says 
that  the  author  '  appends  a  sentence  which  reminds 
us  of  [Mt]  1015.  These  refrains  are  very  effective 
for  Church  reading,  but  they  often  seem  to  be 
editorial.' 

The  typical  use  of  '  Sodom  '  as  an  example  of  sin 
reaches  its  height  in  Rev  ll8,  where  Jerusalem  is 
described  as  'the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt.' 

3.  Lk  1729.  This  passage,  like  the  two  preceding, 
is  absent  from  the  Markan  tradition.  Sodom  is 
here  not  so  much  a  type  of  sin  as  of  sudden  and 
fearful  destruction.  Our  Lord  uttered  many  logia 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In 
one  of  these  (Mt  2437"39,  Lk  1726£-)  He  likened  the 
'parousia'  (Mt.)— the  'days'  (Lk.)— of  the  Son  of 
Man  to  the  Deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah.  St.  Luke 
alone  adds,  '  In  like  manner  as  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  days  of  Lot ;  they  were  eating,  drinking,  buy- 
ing, selling,  planting,  building ;  but  in  the  day 
that  Lot  went  out  from  Sodom,  he  rained  [Gn  1924 
tojpios  HPpe£ev]  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  and 
destroyed  (them)  all.  Likewise  shall  it  be  in  the 
day  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed.'  The  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  also  coupled  with 
the  Deluge  in  2  P  25"7  as  an  example  of  punishment. 
See  also  Jude7,  Ro  929  =  Is  P. 

A.  H.M'Nkile. 
SOLDIERS.— Throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  especially  in  a  praetorian  province  like  Syria, 
of  which  the  various  divisions  of  Palestine  prac- 
tically formed  part,  soldiers  were  a  common  sight, 
and  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  The  references  to  them,  however,  in  the 
Gospels,  except,  as  is  natural,  in  connexion  with 
our  Lord's  trial  and  crucifixion,  are  not  numerous. 

1.  In  Lk  314  we  read  of  soldiers  who  came  to 
John  the  Baptist  and  asked  him  what  they  were 
to  do.  The  word  here  is  crrpaTevd/xevoi  (not  ct/nxti- 
Cito.i)  and  implies  that  they  were  on  active  service 
at  the  time.  They  can  hardly  have  been  Roman 
legionaries,  but  may  have  been  members  of  Herod 
Antipas'  army  engaged  in  some  local  expedition, 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  or  even,  as  Ewald  sup- 
poses, only  a  kind  of  police  or  gendarmes  employed 
in  custom-house  duties.  The  Baptist's  answer  to 
their  inquiry  shows  what  the  temptations  of  such 
folk  were  in  those  days.  They  must  be  careful, 
he  says,  henceforth  not  to  do  violence  or  extort 
money  by  false  accusations,  and  to  be  content  with 
their  pay. 

2.  In  Mt  89  and  Lk  78  the  centurion  (no  doubt  a 
proselyte,  though  a  Roman  officer  ;  cf.  Ac  101) 
who  desired  to  have  his  servant  healed,  speaks  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  under  his  command,  and,  in 
contrast  to  (1)  above,  his  remarks  bring  out 
forcibly  the  idea  of  discipline  and  organization, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  a  Roman  legion. 

3.  The  armies  (o-TpaToirtSa)  that  would   encircle 


Jerusalem  in  the  fatal  siege  of  Titus  (A.D.  70)  are 
referred  to  in  Lk  21-°  (cf.  1943). 

i.  In  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son 
(Mt  22ltf-)  we  read  of  the  armies  (o-TpaTevfaara)  which 
the  king  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  servants. 

5.  After  the  trial  before  Pilate,  when  our  Lord 
had  been  scourged  and  condemned  to  be  cru- 
cified, Pilate's  soldiers  on  duty  took  Him  into 
their  own  quarters,  and,  gathering  the  whole  band 
together,  proceeded  to  treat  Him  with  the  grossest 
insults  and  mockery  (Mt  2727,  Mk  15'6,  Jn  19'-). 
And  during  the  long  hours  of  crucifixion  He  had 
to  endure  similar  maltreatment  from  the  soldiers 
who  were  in  charge  (Lk  23s6  ;  cf.  Mt  2748,  Jn  1929). 
It  is  recorded  also  (Jn  1923-  24)  how  they  parted  His 
garments  among  them  (see  Coat  and  Quaternion); 
and  further  that,  when  the  end  had  come,  finding 
He  was  already  dead,  they  refrained  from  breaking 
His  legs,  as  Pilate  had  ordered,  before  taking  Him 
down  ;  but  •  one  of  them  with  a  spear  pierced  his 
side,  and  forthwith  there  came  out  blood  and 
water '  (Jn  1932-  34). 

6.  Lastly,  soldiers  were  keeping  guard  at  the 
sepulchre  when  the  Resurrection  took  place  (Mt 
27«5f.  2811"13 ;  see  Watch).  C  L.  Feltoe. 

SOLITUDE. — We  may  infer  from  the  phrase  used 
in  Lk  516  (?jv  inroxup&v,  see  Bengel's  note,  ad  loc. ) 
that  our  Lord  frequently  sought  solitude  during  the 
period  of  His  ministry.  Sometimes  He  retired 
from  the  multitude,  but  did  not  seclude  Himself 
from  His  disciples  (e.g.  Mt  1413  171).  At  other 
times  His  solitude  was  absolute,  and  He  only 
returned  to  His  disciples  or  was  rejoined  by  them 
after  an  interval  (e.g.  Mt  1423,  Mk  l35,  Lk  516  612). 
It  is  this  latter  complete  solitude  that  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  student  of  our  Lord's  Person  and 
work 

1.  We  observe  that  He  sought  solitude,  or,  if  the 
phrase  is  permissible,  was  forced  into  solitude,  at 
certain  critical  times  of  special  trial.  The  battle 
of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4lff-,  Mk  lus-,  Lk  4lff-)  was 
fought  out  in  solitude.  No  human  being  was 
within  call,  and  only  after  the  victory  was  won 
did  angels  come  to  minister  to  Him.  The  final 
struggle  against  the  weakness  inherent  in  the 
flesh  took  place  in  solitude  (Mt  2641,  Lk  2239).  Al- 
though He  yearned  for  human  sympathy,  He 
deliberately  withdrew  Himself  from  the  companion- 
ship of  His  disciples.  The  account  of  the  supreme 
crisis  of  His  work  of  redemption  witnesses  to  a 
solitude  too  complete  and  awful  for  our  understand- 
ing (Mt  2746).  We  ought  perhaps  to  class  the  soli- 
tude which  He  sought  after  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  (Mt  1423,  Mk  646,  Jn  615)  with  the  three 
instances  just  mentioned.  The  people  wished  to 
make  Him  a  king,  and  may  well  have  suggested  a 
temptation  similar  to  that  recorded  in  Mt  48. 

2.  Our  Lord  sought  solitude  in  order  to  obtain 
spiritual  help  for  specially  important  work(Lk  612), 
and  spiritual  refreshment  after  periods  of  exhaust- 
ing labour  (Mk  l35- 45,  cf.  Lk  516).  We  may  sup- 
pose that  on  these  occasions,  as  on  another,  '  virtue 
had  gone  out  of  him,'  and  that  in  a  literal  sense 
'  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses' (Mt  817),  thereby  coming  to  feel  the  need 
for  fresh  intercourse  with  the  Father  unvexed  with 
human  companionship. 

A  very  curious  and  suggestive  commentary  on  this  twofold  use 
of  solitude  in  our  Lord's  life  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the 
earliest  monks,  those  Egyptian  recluses  whom  we  shall  not  be 
wrong  in  regarding  as  specialists  in  the  spiritual  life.  They  be- 
lieved that  in  solitude  a  man  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
powers  of  evil,  that  temptation  is  not  completely  conquered  be- 
cause not  met  in  its  utmost  strength  except  by  him  who  ventures 
to  meet  it  alone  (Cass.  Coll.  vii.  23  ;  Athanas.  Vita  Anton,  xiii.). 
Their  thought  would  explain  our  Lord's  '  being  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil '  (Mt  41). 
It  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  (cf.  the  general  conception  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Regained)  that  He  should  be  exposed  to  the  utmost 
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strength  of  the  Tempter.  Therefore  He  faced  the  Evil  One  in 
solitude. 

The  hermits  also  believed  that  spiritual  communion  with  God 
and  the  graces  which  flow  from  it  are  attainable  best  in  solitude. 
The  abbot  Allois  sums  up  their  teaching  in  his  deeply  suggestive 
word,  '  Except  a  man  say  in  his  heart,  "  I  and  God  are  alone  in 
the  world,"  he  cannot  have  peace'  (Verba  Seniorum,  ap.  Ros- 
weyd,  Interpr.  Pelagio,  x.  5 ;  see  also  Cass.  Coll.  xix.  5,  xxiv.  4). 
In  this  respect  their  experience  fits  in  with  our  Lord's  retire- 
ments in  search  of  refreshment  and  strength. 

The  literature  of  early  Western  monasticism  and  much  of  the 
teaching  of  the  later  Mystics  on  the  subject  of  solitude  fall  into 
line  with  the  recorded  experience  of  the  Egyptians,  and  form  a 
further  commentary  on  the  recorded  facts  of  our  Lord's  soli- 
tude. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  evident  dread  of  the  ex- 
treme temptations  of  solitude,  and  a  feeling  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  faced  except  by  those  far  advanced  in  the  spir'tual  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of 
spiritual  advancement  which  solitude  affords  (see,  besides  books 
cited  below,  Cass.  Inst.  v.  4 ;  Basil,  Reg.  Fus.  Tract. ;  Reg. 
Brev.  Tract. ;  Bened.  Reg.  i.  ;  Joann.  Clim.  Grad.iv.  etc.;  Basil, 
12pp.  ii.,  xxiii.,xlii. ;  Bened.  Reg.  iv.,  xlviii.  etc.). 

Literature. — Works  quoted ;  Martin  Crugott,  Der  Christ  in 
der  Einsamkeit  (1761);  I.  G.  Zimmermann,  Die  Einsamkeit 
(1784) ;  R.  W.  Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude  (1862) ;  P.  Zingerle, 
Reden  des  hi.  Ephraem  iiber  Selbstverleugnung  und  einsame 
Lebensweise,  aus  dem.  Syr.  iibersetzt.  (1871) ;  H.  D.  Thoreau, 
Walden  (repr.  1886) ;  T.  T.  Lynch,  Letters  to  the  Scattered,  522 ; 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  i.  220 ;  Martineau,  Endeavours,  159 ; 
Rendel  Harris,  Memor.  Sacra,  135.  J.  O.  HANNAY. 

SOLOMON.  —  Jesus  makes  two  references  to 
Solomon,  speaking  on  one  occasion  of  his  '  glory,' 
and  on  another  of  his  'wisdom.'  In  Mt  629  =  Lk 
1227  He  places  the  pure  natural  beauty  of  the 
lilies  above  the  consummate  type  of  artificial 
splendour,  and  uses  the  contrast  to  point  the 
lesson  of  trustful  dependence  upon  God,  the  Giver 
of  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  body  as  well  as  for 
the  spirit.  In  Mt  1242  =  Lk  ll31  the  eagerness  of 
Solomon's  contemporaries  to  hear  his  words  of 
worldly  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  the  indifference 
and  spiritual  blindness  of  the  men  of  Jesus'  own 
day,  who  failed  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
truer  wisdom  of  a  greater  teacher. 

For  '  Solomon's  Porch '  see  Temple. 

C.  H.  Thomson. 

SON,  SONSHIP.— 

mk,  which  definitely='son,'  is  of  commonest  occurrence  in 
the  Gospels,  though  the  more  indefinite  rixvot  is  also  frequently 
used  interchangeably  with  «'«?.  The  use  of  nas>»  in  the 
vocative  as  an  affectionate  form  of  address  ('  child,'  '  my  child  ') 
is  specially  noticeable  (see,  e.g.,  Mk  25,  Lk  2«  1531,  Mt  2128). 
The  latter  term  is  several  times  rendered  '  son '  in  EV  without 
discrimination.  RV,  indeed,  usually  indicates  'child'  in  mg. 
as  the  exact  equivalent,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  (see  Mt 

2128  TiKOCC.). 

1.  The  duties  and  privileges  of  the  filial  relation 
find  frequent  incidental  illustration  in  the  Gospels. 
The  son  has  a  natural  claim  on  parental  bounty 
(Mt  79) ;  he  is  the  object  of  deep  parental  love  and 
solicitude  (Mt  1037  2020f-).     (A  peculiar  appeal  to 
such  solicitude  is  made  in  Lk  145,  if  we  are  to 
follow  the  best  attested  reading  (see  RVm) ;  though 
the  collocation  of  vlds  and  /3o0s  is  so  odd  that  it  is  a 
temptation  to  defy  the  canons  of  textual  criticism, 
and,  following  rather  the  analogy  of  kindred  pas- 
sages (1315,   Mt   12"),   still    read   flxos).      By  con- 
sequence, strife  between  father  and  son  is  a  most 
painful  form  of  estrangement  (Lk  1253),  whilst  the 
restoration  of  a  happy  relationship  between  those 
who  have  been  so  estranged  calls  for  the  highest 
rejoicing  (Lk  1522"24).     The  natural  heirship  of  the 
son  appears  in  Mk  126  (and  parallels)  and  in  Lk 
1512,  where  the  technical  term  (rb  eirip&Wov  /xtpos) 
for  the  heir's  portion  occurs  (see  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies,  Eng.  tr.  p.  230).     In  the  former  instance — 
the   parable    of    the  Wicked    Husbandmen  —  the 
position  of  an  only  son  as  carrying  with  it  sole 
heirship  is  emphasized.     The  6  i/lds  6  ayain)Tbs  of 
Lk  2013,  in  this  connexion,  appears  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  6  uids  6  fj-ovoyeviris  (Jn  316),  as  denoting  an 
only  son  (cf .  also  Mt  317  175  etc. ).     In  the  latter  case 
(Lk  1512)  we  have  a  son  claiming  and  obtaining 
his  inheritance  during  his  father's  lifetime.     This 


serves  the  purpose  of  the  parable  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  an  occurrence  was  common 
in  actual  life.  The  counsels  of  ancient  Jewish 
prudence  (Sir  3319ff-)  were,  at  any  rate,  dead  against 
it.  The  more  usual  course  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  elder  son,  whose  share  in  the  patrimony 
was  still  in  his  father's  hands  (Lk  1531),  but  was 
fully  assured  to  him  in  spite  of  his  complaint  in 
v.30  (6  KaTafayuv  o-ov  t6v  (ilov).  A  special  instance 
of  a  son's  privilege  is  made  use  of  in  Mt  1726'- ;  the 
sons  of  '  the  kings '  of  the  earth '  are  exempt 
{iXeiidepoi)  from  the  tribute  exacted  from  their  sub- 
jects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  sons  to  render 
obedience,  service  and  help  to  parents  similarly 
appears.  The  parable  of  the  Two  Sons  (Mt  212Mfl-) 
thus  illustrates  filial  dutifulness  and  undutifulness. 
The  significance  of  our  Lord's  words,  '  Behold  thy 
son,'  in  Jn  1926,  is  at  once  understood  as  securing 
loving  care  and  provision  for  His  mother  (v.27). 
Christ's  interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
as  involving  the  duty  of  helping  and  supporting 
parents  in  case  of  need,  is  accompanied  by  a  biting 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisaic  ruling  that  such  duty 
could  be  nullified  by  a  vow  (Mk  710ff-  Corban). 

It  is  clear  that  Jesus  found  in  sonship  an  instru- 
ment of  prime  importance  for  the  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  His  teaching.  It  is  certain  His 
exemplification  of  the  filial  relationship  in  His  own 
life  was  perfect.  The  scanty  hints  of  Lk  240"52  (in 
such  striking  contrast  to  the  volubility  of  the 
Apocryphal  narratives)  may  be  accepted  as  witness- 
ing to  such  a  fulfilment  of  filial  duties  during  the 
long  years  of  silence  as  makes  Him  the  very  '  flower 
and  pattern '  of  all  good  sons.  Mary's  surprised 
expostulation  in  v.48  suggests  the  perfect  dutiful- 
ness of  His  childhood's  years  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
the  child  was  '  father  of  the  man,'  as  to  what  He 
was  in  the  after-time  as  (probably)  the  mainstay 
and  head  of  the  home  at  N  azareth  on  the  death  of 
Joseph.  Yet  the  day  also  came  when  He  illustrated 
in  His  own  experience  His  own  exacting  demand 
(Mt  1037),  and  showed  how  filial  regard  must  yield 
to  higher  claims,  summing  all  up  in  the  impressive 
logionoi  Mk  3Mf-  (  =  Mt  1249f-,  ""      "    "" 

embodies  a  similar  sentiment. 


logion  of  Mk  3*«-  (  =  Mt  1249f-,  cf.  Lk  821).     Lk  ll28 


11  up  i 
•,  cf. 


2.  Arising  out  of  the  notion  of  the  filial  relation 
in  its  natural  sense,  we  have  the  idiomatic  use  of 
the  phrase  '  son  of '  as  a  familiar  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel  phraseology.  A  poetic  feeling  underlies 
the  description  of  a  wise  man  as  a  '  son  of  wisdom,' 
and  at  the  same  time  its  appropriateness  is  self- 
evident,  vids  and  riicvov  both  occur  in  this  con- 
nexion, and  instances  of  the  use  of  the  idiom  found 
in  the  Gospels  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  (a)  =  be- 
longing to,  connected  with,  or  destined  for.  Persons 
are  described  as  sons  -of  the  kingdom'  (Mt  812 
1338);  'of  this  world'  (age)  (Lk  168  20s4);  'of  the 
bridechamber '  (Mk  219 1|) ;  '  of  Jerusalem '  (  =  inhabit- 
ants) (Mt  2337) ;  'of  the  Pharisees'  (followers, 
adherents,  Mt  1227  =  Lk  ll19):  -of  the  evil  one' 
(Mt  1338 ;  Twentieth  Cent.  NT  renders  simply  '  the 
wicked,'  evading  a  personal  significance  in  tov 
irovripov) ;  'of  Gehenna'  (Mt  2315) ;  'of  perdition' 
(Jn  1712);  'of  the  resurrection'  (Lk  2036).  {b)  = 
characterized  by  certain  qualities  :  '  sons  of  thun- 
der'  (Mk  317) ;  'of  peace'  (Lk  106) ;  'of  light'  (Jn 
1236);  'of  wisdom^  (t^to,  Mt  ll19=Lk  7^);  as 
similarly  'of  consolation'  in  Ac  436  (this  without 
reference  to  the  correctness  of  the  etymology  indi- 
cated), (c) = descendants  :  '  sons  of  them  that  slew 
theprophets '  (Mt  2331) ;  •  of  Israel '  (Mt  279,  Lk  I16) ; 
'  of  Abraham '  (rtKva,  Jn  839 ;  vi6s,  Lk  199,  cf.  1316). 

Deissmann  (Bible  Studies,  pp.  161-166)  labours  to  modify  the 
common  explanation  of  such  circumlocutory  forms  as  Hebra- 
isms and  due  to  'the  Oriental  spirit  of  language'  (Buttmann, 
quoted  in  loc.  cit.).  As  features  of  NT  diction  he  is  willing  to 
see  in  them  a  '  Hebraism  of  translation '  (due  to  Semitic  ori- 
ginals rather  than  to  a  Hebraistic  style  or  habit  in  the  writers 
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themselves),  but  is  eager  to  maintain  that  such  constructions 
are  not  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Greek.  He  is  not,  however, 
entirely  successful.  Of  course,  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  sons  of ' 
as = inhabitants  or  descendants,  may  be  widely  paralleled  in 
various  languages  (as,  e.g.,  the  Homeric  via  ' 'Aj;«i»i =' Kx^iai)  \ 
but  in  manifold  other  uses,  especially  as  in  (b)  above,  the  case 
is  different.  The  expression  vlis  rOxns  (in  Horace,  filius  fortunce) 
is  noteworthy,  but  '  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer ' ; 
and,  moreover,  Plato  s  use  of  txyovK,  specially  adduced  by 
Deissmann,  hardly  affords  a  true  parallel.  In  Phcedr.  275  D,  e.g. , 
Ti  tuyfxfix;  Ixyorx,  denoting  the  productions  of  art,  a  painter's 
works,  falls  short  of  such  uses  as  are  indicated  in  (b),  whereby 
personal  qualities  are  described.  The  expression  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  characteristic  of  Semitic  speech  as  to  amount  to 
an  idiom,  and  the  OT  writings  abound  in  it.  Its  occurrence  in 
the  NT  is  best  explained  in  this  connexion :  and  it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  it  might  have  occurred  in  exactly  the  same  way- 
had  the  writers  been  writing  in  an  independent  Greek  style. 

3.  An  arresting  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  His  description  of  men  as  the  sons  (viol,  riKva)  of 
God.  The  most  conspicuous  name  that  He  uses  for 
God  in  His  relation  to  men  is  that  of  'Father,' 
usually  with  the  Jewish  addition  of  '  in  heaven  '  or 
'heavenly.'  Some  of  His  most  noticeable  parables 
and  illustrative  sayings  are  based  on  the  relation 
of  father  and  son  as  best  representing  the  relation 
between  God  and  man  (see,  e.g.,  Lk  15llff-,  Mt  79ff-). 
See  artt.  Children  of  God,  Son  of  God. 

Notice  may  be  taken  of  the  curious  phrasing  of  Lk  2036  w'0; 
titrtv  $iov  tyis  ocyoLtrrairiu;  via)  ovrts.  This  per  sc  seems  to  limit  the 
description  '  sons  of  God '  to  those  who  are  accounted  worthy 
to  attain  the  resurrection  life  (v. 35).  They  'are  sons  of  God 
through  being  sons  of  the  Resurrection'  (Weymouth).  Or  per- 
haps we  may  equally  well  interpret  by  saying  that  the  fact  of 
their  having  risen  shows  that  they  are  God's  sons.  It  has  to 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  is  part  of  an  expansion  of 
our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Sadducees  quite  peculiar  to  Lk.,  pre- 
senting a  striking  divergence  from  the  Synoptic  parallels.  It 
seems  to  be  merely  an  amplification  of  the  term  IrayyAu,  itself 
a  Lukan  ostos!  Xiy.  for  the  simpler  in  icyyiXoi  of  Mt.  and  Mk.  At 
any  rate,  it  cannot  be  pressed  so  as  to  conflict  with  the  general 
representation  of  men  as  being  all  God's  sons  in  one  way  and 
another,  found  so  often  in  the  Gospels.  A  connexion  with  Re  819 
may  be  suggested  (cf  also  phrasing  in  Ro  l4). 

i.  The  term  '  son '  is  used  of  Jesus  Himself  in 
various  ways,  (a)  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
He  is  described  as  'the  son  of  Joseph'  and  'the 
son  of  Mary.'  See  Mk  63=Mt  13M  =  Lk  422.  Jn 
642  (cf.  I45)  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  Lk  422, 
with  the  interesting  addition,  'whose  father  and 
mother  we  know.'  (This  is  one  of  the  smaller 
points  in  which  the  Johannine  Gospel  stands  on 
a  basis  of  common  tradition  with  the  Synoptics). 
The  expression  in  Mt  1355  6  toO  tcktovos  vids,  may 
possibly  have  originally  meant  no  more  than  6  tU- 
twv  in  Mk  63.  Cheyne's  conjecture,  that  'Jesus 
the  son  of  Joseph'  may  mean  'Jesus  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Joseph'  (EBi  ii.  2598),  may  be 
ingenious,  but  is  an  unnecessary  departure  from 
tradition.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  push  aside  the 
plain  suggestions  of  the  Birth-narratives  and  the 
genealogies  as  to  the  personality  of  Joseph  in  this 
connexion. 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  in  the 
account  of  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  as  above,  that 
the  Synoptists  explicitly  indicate  such  a  designa- 
tion of  Jesus.  (The  Johannine  instances  are  in 
quite  different  connexions).  Corresponding  refer- 
ences to  His  parentage  are  found,  however,  in  such 
passages  as  Lk  222"61  ('his  father  and  his  mother,' 
'  his  parents,'  '  thy  father  and  I ')  and  Mk  331ff- 
with  its  parallels.  tIkvov  as  applied  to  Jesus  occurs 
just  once,  in  Lk  248.  The  dominant  presentment 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels  transcends  the  interest 
attaching  to  simple  human  relations.  See  also  the 
following  three  articles.  J.  S.  Clf.mens. 

SON  OF  DAYID— The  phrase  is  used  in  the  NT 
as  a  title  of  the  Messiah,  except  in  Mt  l1-20  (cf. 
Lk  l27),  where  it  has  the  ordinary  genealogical 
force.  For  the  general  discussion  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Messiah  as  king,  see 
Messiah  ;  the  present  article  concerns  only  the 
use  of  this  particular  title. 


1.  The  Messianic  value  of  the  title  comes  out 
forcibly  in  the  puzzling  question  put  by  Jesus  to 
the  Pharisees  (Mt  2242f-,  Mk  1235,  Lk  2041)— a  ques- 
tion that  they  were  unable  to  answer  :  '  The  scribes 
say  that  the  Christ  is  (to  be)  the  Son  of  David  ; 
but  David  calls  him  Lord ;  how  then  is  he  his 
son  ? '  The  passage  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  title  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Of 
such  a  repudiation  there  is  no  evidence  either  in 
His  own  teaching,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  NT.  On 
the  contrary,  the  relationship  is  specifically  taught 
by  St.  Paul  (Ro  l3,  2  Ti  28),  seemingly  as  of  some 
importance,  and  it  is  assumed  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev  55  2216).  The  passage  is  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  notion  of  the'  Jews — implied  in 
their  use  of  the  title — that  it  fully  expresses  the 
functions  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messiah  does  not 
owe  His  dignity  to  His  Davidic  descent.  His 
work  far  surpasses  that  of  the  great  king  of  Israel. 
The  proper  answer  to  Jesus'  question  would  have 
involved  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  of  which  they 
were,  of  course,  utterly  incapable.  If  Jesus  did 
not  expect  this  result  to  follow  from  His  question, 
He  could  at  least  show  by  it  the  logical  absurdity 
of  the  emphasis  they  put  upon  the  Davidic  sonship. 
The  connexion  of  the  Messiah  with  the  royal  house 
and  city  was  deemed  so  essential,  that  Jesus,  of 
Galilsean  extraction,  was  declared  by  some  to  be 
ineligible  to  the  high  office. 

2.  The  particular  phase  of  Messiahship  which 
the  title  properly  expresses  is,  of  course,  the  royal 
estate  and  function.  Such  was  the  case  when  it 
was  applied  to  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mt219-15).  It 
was  so  understood,  and  the  anger  of  the  priests 
and  scribes  was  aroused  in  consequence.  Compare 
also  the  Annunciation  (Lk  13J),  where  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  shall  be  given  the  throne  of  His  father 
David. 

3.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
as  used  in  NT  times,  the  title  alluded  to  military 
prowess,  or  to  a  career  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
the  Messiah.  Indeed,  the  Hosannas  of  the  people 
were  in  praise  of  very  different  qualities.  Such  a 
conception  of  the  force  of  the  phrase  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  cry  of  the  blind  men 
(Mt  203W-  [=Mk  1047f-,  Lk  1838f-]  and  927)  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  (Mt  1522),  '  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy.'  The  title  came  naturally  to  the  lips  of 
those  who  sought  Jesus'  aid  in  their  great  distress. 
Likewise  the  works  of  healing  which  He  had 
wrought  called  forth — so  characteristic  were  they  of 
the  Messiah  who  was  expected — the  query  whether 
this  might  not  be  the  Son  of  David  (Mt  1223). 

i.  These  NT  applications  of  the  title  are  in  close 
harmony  with  the  OT  description  of  the  Messiah. 
David  was  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Whenever  in  later  centuries  the  nation  and  its 
welfare  were  in  the  mind,  the  thought  naturally 
turned  to  David.  When  the  house  of  David  no 
longer  ruled,  and  the  kingdom  was  shattered, 
prophets  and  singers  lamented  the  misfortunes 
that  had  overtaken  David  and  his  house.  When 
their  hopefulness  and  faith  in  God  expressed  itself 
in  visions  of  a  bright  future,  they  naturally  spoke 
of  a  second  David,  a  branch  of  his  house,  who 
should  restore  the  nation  to  its  former  prosperity. 
As  the  past,  and  especially  David's  rule,  grew 
fairer  by  contrast  with  the  dismal  present,  so  the 
new  kingdom  of  David  in  the  future  was  pictured 
in  extravagant  colours.  The  Kingdom  should 
extend  over  the  whole  earth,  irresistibly,  triumph- 
antly. But  this  conquest  was  not  conquest  for 
conquest's  sake.  It  was  a  process  without  which 
the  longed-for  prosperity  could,  in  their  imagina- 
tion, not  be  realized.  It  was  but  an  incident 
in  the  larger  blessedness  of  the  future.     To  the 
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Jew  of  the  later  pre-Christian  centuries,  David 
stood  for  much  else  besides  military  prowess 
and  political  prestige.  If  this  element  had  been 
predominant,  it  would  have  been  incongruous  to 
ascribe  to  him  so  large  a  part  of  the  Psalms  as 
bear  his  name.  If  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this 
change  of  emphasis,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  very  distress  that  they  suffered.  That  distress 
was  personal,  individual.  Character  became  the 
condition  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  new  King- 
dom, and  in  turn  the  new  Kingdom— Messianic, 
ideal— was  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  individual, 
to  save  him  from  his  woes,  and  to  lead  him  to 
righteousness.  Ps  72,  in  spite  of  its  warlike 
sentiments,  is  the  .utterance  of  one  to  whom,  after 
all,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  oppressed  and 
the  defenceless,  is  paramount.  These  are  the  poor 
and  the  blind  to  whom  Jesus  gave  salvation,  _  by 
such  ministry  proving,  even  to  His  contemporaries, 
that  He  was  worthy  to  be  called  the  Son  of  David. 
See  also  art.  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ. 

Literature.  —  Briggs,    Messianic    Prophecy,    pp.    492-496  ; 
Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  434  S. ;  Schiirer,  II JP  n.  ii.  §  29. 

O.  H.  Gates. 
SON    OF   GOD. — As  the  word    '  Christ,'   which 
was  at  first  a  title,  has  come  to  be  a  proper  name, 
this  change  being,  indeed,  accomplished  even  in 
the  NT,  so  the  title  'Son  of  God'  is  now  appro- 
priated to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible  assumes  this  to  be 
the  meaning  wherever  he  finds  the  phrase.     He  has 
only,  however,  to  read  with  a  little  attention  to 
perceive  that  this  is  an  assumption  which  ought 
not  to  be  made  without  inquiry,  because  in  Scrip- 
ture there  are  many  '  sons  of  God.'     (1)  The  angels 
are  thus  designated,  as  when  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(387)  it  is  mentioned  that  at  the  dawn  of  crea- 
tion  '  the  morning   stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'     (2)  The  term  is 
applied  to    the   first    man,   when,    in   Lk   3,   the 
genealogy  of  the  Saviour  is  traced  back  to  Adam, 
'  who,'  it  is  added  (v.38),  '  was  the  son  of  God.'    And, 
if  the  general   scope  of  Scripture   may  leave  it 
questionable  whether  the  same  high  title  can  be 
applied   to  all   the   first  man's  descendants,    the 
authority  of  our   Lord   may  be  claimed,  on  the 
ground  of  the   parable   of  the   Prodigal   Son,   as 
deciding  the  question  in  the  affirmative.     (3)  The 
Hebrew  nation  collectively  is  frequently  thus  desig- 
nated, as  when,  in  the  land  of  Midian,  Jehovah  sent 
Moses  to  Pharaoh  with  the  message  :  '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  firstborn,  and  I 
say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go '  (Ex  422f-).     Whether, 
according  to  Scripture  usage,  it  was  applicable  to 
individual  Israelites,  is  not  so  clear,  but  probably 
it  was  ;  for  not  only  did  the  Jews,  in  speaking  to 
Jesus,  claim,  '  We  have  one  Father,  even  God '  ( Jn 
841),  but  Jesus  Himself  said,  '  Let  the  children  first 
be  filled'  (Mk  727).     (4)  It  was  a  title  of  the  kings 
of  Israel.     Thus,  in  Ps  8926'-,  an  ancient  oracle  is 
quoted  in  which  Jehovah  says  of  King  David,  '  He 
shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  God, 
and  the  rock  of  my  salvation  ;  also  I  will  make  him 
my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.' 
Similarly  Jehovah  says  of  King  Solomon  (2  S  714), 
'  I  will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son.' 
(5)  In  the  NT  the  title  is  conferred   on   all  who 
believe  in  the  Saviour.     Thus,  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  it  is  said,  '  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them   gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name'   (Jn   V°-)  •    and,    in  his  First   Epistle,   the 
Evangelist  exclaims,  '  Behold  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God'  (1  Jn  31). 

It  would  require  some  investigation  to  determine  what  is  the 
reason  for  the  bestowal  of  this  lofty  title  in  each  of  these  cases, 
and  in  all  probability  the  reasons  might  be  different  in  the 


different  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  angels,  the  relation  suggested 
may  be  that  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures  ;  and  this  notion 
may  cover  also  the  application  to  men  in  general,  who  were 
made  in  'the  image  of  God.'  The  application  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  choice  which  the  grace  of  God 
made  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  in  the  Jewish  kings  this  grace  reached  its  climax. 
In  the  case  of  Christians,  the  reasons  are  obvious  in  the  texts 
quoted  in  reference  to  them.  It  is  usual  to  lay  all  the  emphasis 
on  the  sentiments  entertained  by  God  towards  those  honoured 
with  this  title,  as  if  it  expressed  solely  His  choice  of  them  ;  but 
Nosgen  (pp.  tit.  infr.)  contends  that  in  all  cases  at  least  some 
reason  for  the  designation  must  lie  in  the  qualities  or  history  of 
the  person  designated  ;  and  this  is  a  contention  which  seems  to 
have  common  sense  on  its  side. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  '  the  son  of  God '  was  a 
phrase  much  in  use  in  the  world  before  it  was 
attached  to  our  Lord  ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  from  which  of  its  anterior  uses  it  was  that 
its  transference  to  Him  took  place.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  from  the  fourth  mentioned  above — 
that  is,  its  application  to  the  Jewish  kings.  If  the 
application  to  the  nation  culminated  in  that  to  the 
kings,  so  the  application  to  the  kings  culminated 
in  Him  who  was  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  regal 
idea  in  Israel.  That  is  to  say,  the  term  is,  in  the 
first  place,  politico-Messianic.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  as  is  too  often  assumed,  that  this  is  its  only 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  deeper  passages 
where  it  occurs,  whether  in  the  Synoptics  or  in  Jn., 
it  points  strongly  to  the  personal  qualities  of  Him 
who  bears  it,  and  to  an  intimate  relationship  with 
Him  whose  Son  He  is  said  to  be.  The  political  title 
rests  upon  personal  qualities  and  experiences ;  He 
is  not  the  Son  of  God  because  He  is  the  Messiah, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  He  is  the  Messiah  because 
He  is  the  Son  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  the  term  is 
ethico-religious.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  often 
assumed,  that  because  it  is  official-Messianic  and 
ethico-religious  it  is  not  also  physical  or  meta- 
physical. On  the  contrary,  the  closeness  of  the 
ethico-religious  relation  may  be  such  as  to  demand 
a  metaphysical  relationship  of  an  intimate  and 
peculiar  kind  between  Father  and  Son.  It  seems 
to  be  strangely  forgotten  in  many  quarters  that 
ethical  intimacy  is,  in  all  cases,  limited  by  the 
closeness  of  metaphysical  relationship  ;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  intimacy  between  a  dog  and  a  man,  for 
example,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  metaphysical  unity 
between  them,  whereas  the  closeness  of  sympathy 
and  intimacy  possible  between  a  woman  and  a  man 
is  due  to  their  metaphysical  oneness.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  ail  the  three  kinds  of  relation- 
ship indicated  above  should  not  be  united  ;  in  point 
of  fact,  they  often  are.  The  kingship  of  a  king, 
for  example,  may  be,  first,  official,  he  being  actually 
the  reigning  monarch  ;  secondly,  personal,  he  pos- 
sessing the  ethical  qualities  which  become  and 
secure  his  position ;  thirdly,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, because  he  is  of  the  blood  royal,  and  has 
in  his  composition  the  hereditary  instincts  of  long 
descent.  In  like  manner  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
may  rest  on  a  spiritual  and  ethical  relationship  to 
God  ;  but  this  may  be  of  so  intimate  a  kind  as  to 
demand  a  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Father  physi- 
cally or  metaphysically  ;  and  in  all  the  Gospels 
there  is  reference,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  three. 

1.  The  Synoptics. — In  the  Synoptics  Jesus  does 
not,  of  His  own  motion,  call  Himself  in  so  many 
words  'the  Son  of  God.'  But  the  title  is  applied 
to  Him  in  about  twelve  passages  in  Mt.  and  fully 
half  that  number  each  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and  in 
several  of  these  cases  He  treats  this  application  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  He  adopts  it.  On 
several  occasions  (six  times  in  Mt.,  once  in  Mk., 
thrice  in  Lk.)  He  denominates  Himself  'the  Son' 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  unmistakably  that  He 
regards  Himself  as  '  the  Son  of  God ' ;  and  many 
times  in  all  three  Gospels  (over  a  score  of  times  in 
Mt.,  thrice  in  Mk.,  nine  times  in  Lk.)  He  in  the 
same   way  refers   to  God  as   His   Father.      (The 
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quotations  in  detail  will  be  found  on  p.  86  of 
Stalker's  Christology  of  Jesus,  mentioned  below  in 
the  List  of  Literature). 

(1)  Beyschlag  observes  (NT  Theol.  i.  68)  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  term  in  the  mouths  of  others 
shows  that  it  has  its  roots  in  the  OT  and  was 
already  current  in  Israel,  and  therefore,  that  for 
the  sense  in  which  Jesus  applied  it  to  Himself  we 
must  go  back  to  the  OT.  It  is  also  usual  to  state 
that  it  is  employed  in  the  pseudepigraphic  litera- 
ture of  the  period  between  the  OT  and  the  XT  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Messiah.  If,  however,  the  only 
two  passages  of  this  sort  supplied  by  Dalman  (op. 
cit.  infr.)  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
notion  rests  on  a  very  slender  basis.  If  the  TR  of 
Mk  l1  be  correct,—'  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,' — it  would  be  rash  to 
limit  the  Evangelist's  intention  to  the  Messiahship  ; 
but  the  reading  is  suspected.  In  Lk  l35  the  reason 
why  Jesus  is  to  be  called  '  the  Son  of  God '  is 
supplied  in  the  memorable  statement  to  Mary, 
'  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee.'  This 
is  a  physical  explanation  of  the  term,  which  it  is 
rather  surprising  never  to  find  elsewhere.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  the  Gospels  would  be  the 
exclamation  of  the  centurion  at  the  Cross,  '  Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God '  (Mk  15s9)  ;  but  it  is 
dubious  what  a  heathen  may  have  meant  by  such 
an  observation. 

Still  more  dubious,  one  would  suppose,  must  it 
remain  what  the  demoniacs  intended  by  calling 
Jesus  by  this  title,  though  it  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  that  they  must  have  used  it  in  the 
Messianic  sense,  because  they  also  sometimes 
acknowledged  Him  as  the  Messiah.  When  Satan, 
in  the  Temptation,  played  with  the  title,  he  was 
obviously  referring  back  to  the  voice  which,  at  the 
Jordan  during  the  Baptism,  recognized  Jesus  as 
'  the  Son  of  God ' ;  but  how  much  that  voice  in- 
tended, or  how  much  the  Tempter  understood  of 
what  it  meant,  might  require  considerable  discus- 
sion. 

When  '  they  that  were  in  the  ship '  on  the 
occasion  when  Jesus  stilled  the  tempest  and  rescued 
St.  Peter  from  the  sea,  '  came  and  worshipped  him,' 
saying,  '  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ' 
(Mt  1433),  the  most  natural  interpretation  may  be 
that  they  were  acknowledging  Him  as  the  Messiah. 
If  they  were,  they  anticipated,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  subsequent  confession  at  Cresarea 
Philippi ;  and  this  raises  a  doubt  which  may  in- 
cline us  to  understand  their  language  rather  as  an 
involuntary  recognition  of  the  Divine  in  Jesus, 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  remarkable  miracle. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  convincing  case  for  the 
identity  of  meaning  in  the  terms  '  the  Messiah '  and 
'  the  Son  of  God  '  is  the  confession  of  the  Twelve, 
through  the  lips  of  St.  Peter,  at  Csesarea  Philippi  ; 
because,  whereas  St.  Matthew  reports  them  as 
confessing,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God'  (1616),  the  other  two  Evangelists  omit 
the  second  phrase  (Mk  829,  Lk  920).  Now,  it  is 
argued,  they  could  not  have  omitted  this,  had  it 
contained  a  momentous  addition  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Messiahship ;  against  which  the 
only  caveat  that  can  be  hinted  is  that  there  are 
many  examples  to  prove  that  it  is  perilous  to  rest 
much  on  the  silence  of  one  or  more  of  the  Gospels. 

Another  passage  which  is  confidently  appealed  to 
as  demonstrating  the  identity  of  meaning  between 
the  two  terms,  is  the  demand  addressed  by  the  high 
priest  to  Jesus,  on  His  trial,  to  say  whether  He 
were  '  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  Yet,  in  report- 
ing this  incident,  St.  Luke  excites  doubt  as  to  the 
identity,  because  he  represents  Him  as  being  asked 
first  simply  if  He  were  '  the  Christ ' ;  but  when 
He  wound  up  His  reply  with  the  imposing  words, 


'  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  Man  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  power  of  God,'  they  proceeded,  '  Art 
thou,  then,  the  Son  of  God  ? '  and  the  affirmative 
answer  to  this  second  question  seems  to  have 
shocked  and  irritated  them  far  more  than  the 
answer  to  the  first,  occasioning  a  tempest  of  rage 
and  insult  in  all  present,  with  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  He  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy  (Lk 
2269).  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  who  writes  with  extra- 
ordinary feeling  on  this  subject,  recently,  in  a  review 
in  the  Theologische  Literaturzeitung ,  declaring  it 
to  be  a  shame  that  Protestant  scholars  should  even 
doubt  the  identity,  affirms  that  '  the  blasphemy 
can  only  have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  a  man 
belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  one  openly  forsaken 
of  God  and  going  forward  to  a  shameful  death, 
should  have  dared  to  represent  himself  as  the 
object  and  fulfilment  of  all  the  Divine  promises 
given  to  the  nation ' ;  but  the  blasphemy  is  far 
more  obvious  if  the  claim  to  be  '  the  Son  of  God ' 
was  understood  to  mean  more  than  even  Messiah- 
ship. 

From  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  passages 
in  the  Gospels  where  the  phrase  is  used  of  Jesus 
by  others  than  Himself,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  meaning  and  appli- 
cation ;  it  certainly  is  Messianic,  but  it  is  not 
uniformly  or  exclusively  so. 

(2)  When  we  turn  to  the  passages  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  of  Himself  as  '■the  Son,'  or  calls  God  His 
Father,  the  official-Messianic  element  is  almost 
entirely  absent,  the  language  being  that  of  inti- 
macy and  confidence.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
there  may  be  Messianic  associations  involved,  as 
when  Jesus  promises  to  the  Twelve  that,  in  the 
day  of  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom, 
they  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  (Mt  1928),  or  when  He  predicts  that  on 
the  judgment-day  He  will  appear  in  the  glory  of 
His  Father  and  of  the  holy  angels  (Mk  838) ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  one  might  read  the  greater  number  of 
these  sayings  without  being  reminded  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  one  claiming  to  be  the 
Messiah.  The  consciousness  to  which  they  give 
expression  is  that  of  a  personal  relationship,  as 
when,  in  Gethsemane,  He  prays,  '  O  my  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ' ;  and, 
farther  on,  '  0  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be 
done '  (Mt  2639- 42) ;  or  when,  on  the  cross,  He 
cries,  '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ' ;  and,  farther  on,  '  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit '  (Lk  2334- m). 

The  climax  of  this  ethico-religious  sentiment  is 
reached  in  the  great  saying  of  Mt  1 127 1]  Lk  1022 
'  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him.'  In  recent  times  this  passage  has  attracted 
great  attention,  not  a  few  looking  upon  it  as  the 
profoundest  utterance  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics. 
Holtzmann,  indeed,  hesitates  between  such  a 
decision  and  a  suggestion  of  Brandt's  that  it  is 
a  cento,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  of  words 
borrowed  partly  from  other  Scripture  and  partly 
from  the  Apocrypha ;  but  by  Keim  it  has  been 
reverentially  interpreted,  and  scholarship  has,  on 
the  whole,  knelt  before  it  as  expressing  the  inner- 
most mystery  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  The 
words  were  spoken  at  a  crisis,  when  He  was  roused 
out  of  deep  depression  at  the  apparent  failure  of 
His  mission,  by  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  bringing 
a  joyful  account  of  the  results  of  their  labours. 
'  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
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and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes  ; 
even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight '  (Mt  ll25f-)-  Then  followed  the  words  already 
quoted.  The  first  of  them,  '  All  things  are  de- 
livered unto  me  of  my  Father, '  may  be  best  under- 
stood, as  is  suggested  by  Liitgert  (op.  cit.  infr.), 
of  the  Messianic  dominion  in  its  widest  extent,  as 
it  had  been  promised  in  prophecy  from  of  old  ;  while 
the  next  words,  '  For  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but 
the  Father,'  etc.,  express  the  consciousness  of  His 
own  right  and  ability  to  fill  this  position,  because 
He  has  all  the  resources  of  the  Divine  nature  to 
dispense  to  those  who  come  to  Him.  This  is  why 
He  proceeds  immediately  to  say,  '  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest'  (v.28).  The  mood  in  which  He  was 
consisted  of  a  joyful  uprising  within  Himself  of  the 
consciousness  of  all  He  was  able  to  do  for  those 
who  trusted  Him ;  and  this  was  due  to  His  inti- 
mate and  perfect  union  with  Deity. 

Most  scholars,  however,  hasten  to  add  that  this 
sonship  was  purely  ethical,  and  was  not  different 
from  that  to  which  He  was  prepared  to  introduce 
His  disciples.  He  showed,  it  is  remarked,  the 
true  pathway  to  this  position,  and  the  one  by 
which  He  had  reached  it  Himself,  in  such  sayings 
as  the  following  :  '  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  sons  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust'  (Mt  544f-). 
Certainly  this  sonship  of  Jesus  is  ethico-religious, 
and  this  indicates  the  pathway  by  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  may  participate  in  His  sonship  ;  but 
that  His  sonship  and  theirs  are  in  all  respects 
identical  is  contradicted  by  the  unfailing  usage  of 
Jesus  in  speaking  of  God  as  'my  Father'  and 
'your  Father,'  but  never  as  '  our  Father.'  Of  this 
difference  Holtzmann  makes  light  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  wholly  unsupported 
assumption  that  Jesus  prayed  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  the  disciples,  including  the  fifth  petition ; 
but  the  fact  is  a  radical  one  ;  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  points  is  not  without  other  confirmation. 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  after  sending  servant 
after  servant  to  negotiate  with  the  labourers,  sends 
his  own  son,  Mk.  adding  'his  well-beloved,'  by 
whom  Jesus  obviously  intends  Himself.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Messiah  was  different  from 
all  the  prophets,  and  that  this  difference  may  be 
indicated  by  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
servant ;  but  the  analogy  would  be  closer  if  a  more 
intimate  and  personal  relationship  were  assumed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  pointing  in 
the  same  direction  is  one  that,  at  first  sight,  seems 
to  point  the  opposite  way.  In  Mk  1332,  speak- 
ing of  a  date  in  the  future,  Jesus  says,  'But  of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father.'  Naturally  this  has  been  often 
quoted  as  a  conclusive  disproof  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  and  it  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  occasions  for  the  invention 
of  the  kenotic  theories,  as  they  are  called,  of  His 
Person  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
clearest  indications  of  a  consciousness  superior  to 
mere  humanity,  for  it  places  the  speaker  above 
both  men  and  angels  so  obviously,  that  even 
Holtzmann,  in  an  unwonted  outburst  of  concession, 
exclaims  :  '  This  is  the  single  passage  in  which  the 
Son,  while  opposed  along  with  the  angels  to  the 
Father,  appears  to  become  a  metaphysical  magni- 
tude '  {NT  Theol.  i.  268). 

The  inference  appearing  to  follow  from  the 
passage  just  quoted  is  that  Jesus  was  a  Being 
above  both  men  and  angels,  but  inferior  to  God. 
But  a  more  profound  and  true  knowledge  is  supplied 


by  the  most  impressive  passage  of  all  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Synoptics — the  words  of  Jesus  with 
which  the  First  Gospel  concludes  :  '  All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world'  (2819f-).  The  close  resemblance  will  be 
noted  between  the  opening  words  of  this  statement 
and  the  opening  words  of  the  saying  in  Mt  ll27, 
already  commented  on.  The  promise,  'Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,'  has  likewise  a  parallel  in 
Mt  1820  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.'  But  the  association  of  '  the  Son'  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  most  remarkable 
expression  in  the  Synoptics  of  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  Jesus.  How  much  it  implies  is  a  problem 
for  dogmatic  theology  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  remark 
here  that  it  undoubtedly  runs  up  into  the  ontological 
or  metaphysical.  Of  course,  its  authenticity  as  a 
saying  actually  proceeding  from  Jesus  has  been 
fiercely  disputed,  and  in  certain  quarters  the  air 
is  affected  of  treating  it  as  beyond  dispute  an 
addition  to  the  actual  words  of  Christ ;  but  its 
place  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  connects  it 
closely  with  the  Author  of  that  rite  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  rejecting  it  which  would  not,  at  the 
same  time,  imply  the  rejection  of  the  whole  section 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  follows  His  death  on 
the  cross. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel. — When  we  turn  from  the 
Synoptics  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  are  immediately 
conscious  of  being  in  a  different  atmosphere  and 
at  a  different  altitude,  and  the  effect  is  at  first 
bewildering.  Instead  of  a  studied  reticence  on 
the  subject  of  who  and  whence  He  was,  such  as 
we  encounter  in  the  previous  Gospels,  Jesus  places 
this  subject  in  the  foreground,  ajid  instead  of 
letting  His  higher  claims  escape  only  at  rar& 
intervals  and  in  the  society  of  His  chosen  friends, 
He  proclaims  them  to  all  and  sundry,  and,  as  one 
might  say,  from  the  housetops.  This  raises  many 
questions  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
Gospel,  which  cannot  be  fully  discussed  in  this 
place ;  but  it  may  be  said  that,  if  both  representa- 
tions are  to  be  accepted  as  historical,  we  must 
conceive  the  words  of  Christ  as  having  ranged 
over  a  wider  area  than  is  usually  assumed.  If  in 
His  mind  there  were  circles  of  thought  as  diverse 
as  those  of  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
there  must  have  been  ample  spaces  round  both 
circles,  in  which  the  outer  elements  of  both  might 
touch  and  blend.  There  is  a  tendency,  due  to  the 
preoccupation  of  study,  to  narrow  the  life  of  Christ 
down  to  what  has  been  actually  recorded  ;  but  this 
is  in  many  ways  misleading,  and  it  is  mistaken. 
It  is  certain  that  the  acts  recorded  of  Him  are 
only  a  few  stray  flowers  thrown  over  the  wall  of 
an  ample  garden  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  the  same  is  true  of  His  words. 

As,  however,  we  grow  accustomed  to  the  new 
environment  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  begin 
to  perceive  that  the  figure  which  stands  in  the 
midst  is  not  so  different  as  it  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  one  we  have  just  been  studying.  He  is 
still  '  the  Son  of  Man '  as  well  as  '  the  Son  of  God,' 
though  the  proportion  in  which  these  names  occur 
is  reversed.  The  way  in  which  He  here  calls  Him- 
self '  the  Son '  and  God  His  Father  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  usage  in  the  Synoptics,  only  He  has 
these  terms  far  more  frequently  on  His  lips.  Not 
a  few  of  the  most  astonishing  statements  He 
makes  about  Himself  are  substantially  anticipated 
in  the  verse  of  an  earlier  Gospel  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  Mt  1 127.     He  does  not  hesitate,  even  in 
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Jn.,  to  say  'my  Father  is  greater  than  I'  (1428), 
or  to  speak  of  God  as  '  my  God '  (2017).  We  have 
here  the  same  three  elements  in  the  sonship  as 
formerly — the  theocratic  -  Messianic,  the  ethico- 
religious,  and  the  physical  or  metaphysical — only 
they  may  he  mingled  in  somewhat  different  pro- 
portions. The  Messianic  we  see  in  its  most  unmis- 
takable form  in  the  testimonies  of  the  Baptist 
(l34),  of  Nathanael  (l49),  of  Martha  (ll27),  and  of 
others ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  other  two  will 
require  more  careful  investigation. 

Two  things  are  new — the  description  of  the  Son 
as  'only  begotten'  (l14- 18  316- 18),  and  the  claim  to 
pre-existence  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 

(1)  The  adjective  /iovoyeufy  describes  the  unique 
Sonship  of  Jesus.  St.  John  is  not  unaware  that 
there  are  other  sons  of  God.  So  far  from  it,  his 
Gospel  opens  with  the  great  statement,  already 
quoted,  'But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  his  name'  (Jn  l12) ;  and  in 
his  First  Epistle  he  exclaims,  '  Beloved,  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is'  (1  Jn  32) ;  but  such  are  not  sons 
of  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Jesus  is  '  the 
Son  of  God.'  Wherein,  then,  does  the  uniqueness 
consist  ?  It  cannot  lie  in  the  ethico  -  spiritual 
region ;  for  it  is  there  that  in  this  respect  Jesus 
and  those  who  receive  Him  are  one,  except  in 
degree  of  intimacy  with  the  Father.  Most  assume 
that  it  lies  in  Messiahship  ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  being 
the  Messiah,  Jesus  is  unique.  Even  Weiss  takes 
it  for  granted  that  this  is  where  it  lies,  contend- 
ing again  and  again  that  nothing  metaphysical  is 
suggested.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  piece  of 
dogmatism ;  for  the  uniqueness  might  quite  as 
well  lie  in  this  quarter.  In  fact,  the  verbal  idea 
in  the  adjective  rather  suggests  it ;  and  it  is  very 
significant  that  St.  John  treats  the  claim  of  Jesus 
to  Sonship  as  involving  equality  with  God.  In 
518  we  rea(j)  <  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more 
to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God ' ;  and  in  1033  '  The  Jews 
answered  him,  saying,  For  a  good  work  we  stone 
thee  not,  but  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thyself  God,'  this  being  because  He  had 
stated,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one '  (v.30). 

The  force  of  this  ia  turned  aside  by  Wendt  with  the  assump- 
tion that  these  notes  are  from  the  pen  of  a  redactor,  who,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  has  wrought  confusion  in  the  record 
emanating  from  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  Beyschlag 
takes  the  bull  more  boldly  by  the  horns  with  the  suggestion 
that  these  remarks  of  the  Jews  are  quoted  as  evidences  of  their 
perversity  and  stupidity,  the  sayings  of  Jesus  on  which  they 
were  comments  not  having  implied  at  all  what  they  supposed. 
But  it  may  be  left  to  everyone  to  say  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
natural  manner  of  reading  St.  John's  narrative.  At  all  events, 
as  a  historical  statement,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
put  forward  as  it  was  by  Him,  was  interpreted  in  this  way. 

(2)  The  passages  in  which  Jesus  claims  pre- 
existence  are  four— 662  'What  and  if  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ? '  ; 
g58  <  veriiy  j  gay  unt;0  y0U)  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am ' ;  174- B  '  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth, 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me 
to  do;  and  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was';  and  especially,  1724 
"  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  for  thou  lovedst 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ' ;  to  which 
may  be  added  1628  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Father.'  In  all  these  cases, 
not  excepting  the  last,  the  leaving  of  the  world — 
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surely  a  real,  historical  event — is  put  in  the  plain- 
est terms  in  opposition  to  His  entry  into  the  world, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  equally  a  real,  historical 
event. 

Beyschlag  attacks  the  pre-existence  with  vigour,  and  displays 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  explaining  it  of  an  ideal  existence  in 
the  mind  and  purpose  of  God.  Thus,  before  God  thought  of 
Abraham,  He  was  thinking  of  Jesus,  who  was  anterior  and 
superior  in  the  Divine  plan.  But,  after  the  laborious  analysts 
is  over,  these  great  sayings  draw  themselves  together  again 
and  stare  the  reader  in  the  face  as  a  united  and  coherent  aspect 
of  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus.  Wendt  applies  to  these  texts 
his  favourite  device  of  showing  that  what  is  said  of  Jesus,  and 
is  supposed  to  imply  something  superhuman,  is  also  applied  to 
others  of  whom  nothing  superhuman  can  be  predicated.  Thus, 
if  Jesus  (838)  says  to  the  Jews,  '  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen 
with  my  Father,'  He  adds,  '  And  ye  do  that  which  ye  have  seen 
with  your  father,'  explaining,  further  on, '  Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do '  (v.*») ;  and  the 
argument  is,  that  if  this  implies  that  Jesus  pre-existed  with 
God,  it  must  imply  also  that  the  Jews  with  whom  He  was  con- 
tending had  pre-existed  with  the  devil.  But  how  futile  this 
kind  of  argumentation  may  sometimes  be,  is  shown  when  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul,  that  'the  saints  shall  judge  the  world' 
(1  Co  62),  is  used  to  take  all  the  greatness  and  solemnity  out 
of  the  statements  of  Jesus  as  to  the  position  which  He  is  to 
occupy  at  the  Last  Day  as  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Wendt  habitually  reduces  the  great  sayings  of  Jesus  to 
the  lowest  possible  terms,  and  then  assumes  that  this  must  be 
the  meaning  in  every  case.  But  the  reader  wearies  of  such  a 
process  :  he  feels  that  surely  Jesus  cannot  have  put  the  minimum 
of  significance  into  His  words  on  all  occasions  ;  or,  if  so,  how  is 
He  to  escape  the  charge  of  employing  big  language  to  express 
small  ideas,  or  confusing  His  hearers  with  enigmas  which  might 
easily  have  been  cleared  up,  had  He  only  uttered  a  few  plain 
words  of  explanation?  Holtzmann  gives  up  the  attempt  to 
read  a  commonplace  meaning  into  words  like  these.  Such 
sayings,  according  to  him,  are  not  genuine  words  of  Jesus : 
they  are  utterances  of  Christianity  rather  than  of  Christ,  and 
of  Christianity  after  it  had  passed  through  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
(op.  cit.  in/r.  ii.  p.  433).  But  the  situation  is  in  all  probability 
the  reverse :  the  deep  resemblance  between  the  Christology  of 
St.  John  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  spite 
of  superficial  unlikeness,  is  due  rather  to  what  St.  Paul  learned 
from  the  older  Apostle  either  directly  or  through  the  knowledge 
and  ideas  of  the  beloved  disciple  being  diffused  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  age  ;  while  the  consent  on  this  great  subject,  not 
only  of  these  two  but  of  the  primitive  Church  as  a  whole,  may 
be  traced  back  without  hesitation  to  the  tradition  of  our  Lord's 
own  testimony  to  Himself. 

The  witness  of  Jesus  to  His  own  pre-existence 
is  not  confined  to  the  texts  just  quoted,  remarkable 
as  these  are,  but  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  His 
words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  forms  the  pre- 
supposition of  all  the  rest  of  His  utterances  about 
Himself.  It  is  by  commencing  at  this  starting- 
point  and  following  this  clue  that  the  student 
finds  everything  expanding  before  him  as  he  goes 
on,  and  all  the  various  ideas  arranging  themselves 
in  their  places  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

Whether  there  be  any  analogy  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  at  this  point  in  what  some  of  the 
ancients  believed  about  this  life  being  a  reminis- 
cence of  a  life  preceding,  or  in  what  some  of  the 
modern  poets  have  hinted  about  human  beings 
trailing  clouds  of  glory  from  an  antecedent  home, 
may  be  left  to  everyone's  own  judgment ;  but 
Jesus  habitually  spoke  as  if  He  were  conscious  of 
having  had  an  anterior  existence,  where  He  had 
seen  and  heard  what  He  repeated  during  His 
earthly  life,  and  had  received  commandment  how 
He  should  afterwards  act.  Thus  to  Nicodemus 
He  says  (311"13),  'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  Ave 
have  seen ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  If  I 
have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not, 
how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ? 
And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
Man  which  is  in  heaven.'  In  the  great  inter- 
cessory prayer  He  says  to  His  Father  (178),  '  I  have 
given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me  ; 
and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known 
surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have 
believed  that  thou  didst  send  me.'    Cf.  also  G46-6* 

728.  29  §23.  28.  27.  38  J249  1431   1515  178. 

Out  of   this  pre-existent  state  Jesus  was  con- 
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scious  of  having  been  '  sent '  into  the  world.  This 
recalls  the  mission  of  the  prophets  of  the  OT,  who, 
though  not  haunted  by  any  reminiscence  of  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  yet  were  all  profoundly 
conscious  that  they  had  been  chosen  and  ordained 
to  do  a  particular  work  at  a  particular  time  ;  some, 
like  Jeremiah,  being  told  that  even  from  the  womb 
they  had  been  destined  to  their  peculiar  vocation. 
With  this  prophetic  consciousness  that  of  Jesus 
was  in  close  analogy ;  yet  the  references  to  it 
suggest  a  deeper  mystery.  Corresponding  with 
this  sending  on  God's  part  is  a  'coming'  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  Himself ;  and  in  some  of  the  passages 
in  which  He  says,  '  I  am  come,'  there  is  the  same 
suggestion  of  something  weighty  and  more  than 
usually  significant.  Not  infrequently  both  con- 
ceptions are  blended,  as  in  6s8  '  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me ' ;  or  728-  29  '  Ye  both  know  me, 
and  ye  know  whence  I  am  ;  and  I  am  not  come  of 
myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  whom  ye  know 
not ;  but  I  know  him  ;  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he 
hath  sent  me ' ;  or  842  '  If  God  were  your  Father, 
ye  would  love  me  ;  for  I  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from  God  ;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent 
me  '  Cf  523-  24,  36-  37-  M  G44  716-  33  816- 18-  26-  29-  42  94  1036 
11«  1244-4"  1427  1521  165  178-  18-M  2021;  also  6s3-38  714 
939  10io  1627.  28 

The  object  or  purpose  for  which  He  was  thus 
'  sent '  and  '  came '  into  the  world  is  expressed  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
more  or  less  suggestive  of  the  dignity  and  unique- 
ness of  Him  of  whom  they  are  predicated,  though 
of  course  some  make  this  impression  more  than 
others.     Thus  He  comes  to  reveal  the  truth  and 
to  glorify  God  thereby.     So  He  said  to  Pilate,  '  To 
this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth'  (1837).     In  His  great  High-Priestly  prayer 
He  says  to  the  Father,  '  I  have  glorified  thee  on 
the  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do ' ;  again,  '  I  have  manifested  thy 
name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of 
the  world ' ;  and  again,  '  I  have  declared  unto  them 
thy  name,  and  will  declare  it ;  that  the  love  where- 
with thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in 
them'  (IT4,6-26).     So  illuminating  and  comprehen- 
sive is  this  revelation,  that  He  calls  Himself  '  the 
light  of  the  world  '  (see  812  95  1236-  46).     Sometimes 
He  comes  to  judge.     He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
'  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son '  (522).     Sometimes  He 
comes  to  •  save,'  as  in  109  '  I  am  the  door  :  by  me  if 
any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go 
in  and  out,  and  find  pasture ' ;  or  1247  '  I  came  not 
to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.'     But 
oftenest  His  mission  is  to  give  life,  this  being  ex- 
pressed in  a  great  variety  of  forms.     Thus,  in  1010, 
He  says,  '  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.' 
Sometimes  the  opposite  alternative  is  tragically 
suggested,    as  in  the  well  known  316,  where  'to 
perish '  stands  in  contrast  with  '  life ' ;   or  in  851 
'Verily,  verily,  I  say- unto  you,  If  a  man  keep  my 
saying,  he  shall  never  see  death,'   where  death 
awaits  those  who  do  not  receive  '  life  '  from  Christ. 
Frequently  the  adjective  '  eternal '  is  joined  with 
life.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
conceive  of  eternal  life  as  capable  of  being  enjoyed 
even  in  the  present  world  ;  but  it  also   compre- 
hends the  future,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  ruling 
idea.     The  intimate  connexion  of  Jesus  Himself 
with  the  bestowal  of  this  life  is  extremely  signi- 
ficant.    Thus,  in  526,  He  claims,   'As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  m  himself.'     At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  He 
exclaimed,    'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
he  that  beheveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 


yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lie veth  in  me  shall  never  die.'  The  communica- 
tion of  natural  life  is  interchanged  with  that  of 
spiritual  life ;  in  521,  for  example,  He  says,  '  As 
the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will ' ; 
and  farther  on,  at  S25,  it  is  added,  '  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.'  The  personal 
share  of  Jesus  in  all  this  is  further  indicated  in 
His  claim  to  be  the  bread  of  life  (627- 32-  M-  47- 51),  and 
to  give  the  water  of  life  (410- 14  737-  38).  In  view  of 
such  sublime  statements,  the  term  '  Messianic '  is 
frequently  used  in  a  way  that  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  What  explanation  of  such  pretensions  is  it 
to  say  that  He  who  made  them  differed  from  other 
men  and  prophets  by  being  the  Messiah?  The 
possession  of  no  office  whatever  is  able  to  make  a 
mortal  capable  of  such  functions :  there  must  be 
something  far  above  the  competency  of  mere  man 
in  any  one  who  can  be  the  subject  of  such  pre- 
dicates. In  Cur  Deus  Hmno  Anselm  develops  the 
argument  that,  the  Person  being  such  as  He  was, 
the  work  must  be  Divine ;  but  the  logic  tells 
equally  in  the  opposite  direction  :  the  work  being 
such,  the  Person  must  be  Divine. 

Some  of  these  works  are,  however,  invisible, 
because  spiritual,  and  some  belong  to  the  distant- 
future.  Hence  Jesus  could  not  show  Himself 
in  the  act  of  doing  them.  But  He  did  works, 
which  all  could  see,  that  were  signs  and  guarantees 
of  these.  He  healed  the  blind,  in  order  to  prove 
that  He  was  the  organ  of  revelation  ;  He  raised 
the  dead,  in  order  to  prove  that  He  would  be  the 
Lord  of  the  resurrection  at  the  Last  Day.  So  He 
Himself  interpreted  His  miracles  ;  and  He  appealed 
confidently  to  their  evidential  power,  '  If  I  do  not 
the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not ;  but,  if  I 
do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works ; 
that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is 
in  me  and  I  in  him'  (1037-38;   see  also  l48  418  818 

1Q25  y\i.  15  14II   1723.  24.  26) 

All  the  time,  however,  whilst  doing  His  works 
on  earth,  He  was  in  uninterrupted  communion 
with  His  Father  in  heaven,  actually  speaking  of 
Himself  once  (313)  as  'in  heaven,'  if  the  reading 
can  be  trusted.  Such  expressions  have  been  used 
to  break  down  the  testimonies  to  His  pre-existence, 
as  if  none  of  these  might  mean  any  more  than 
such  an  ideal  presence  elsewhere.  But  this  is 
a  distinct  aspect  of  His  testimony  to  Himself, 
and  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two. 
His  doctrine,  His  words,  His  works  He  knew 
to  be  all  the  Father's  (716  826  1410- M  519- 20).  He 
could  say,  '  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me ;  the 
Father  hath  not  left  me  alone  ;  for  I  do  always 
those  things  that  please  Him'  (829).  With  the 
most  touching  naivete  He  spoke  of  the  Father's 
love  to  Him  and  His  own  love  to  the  Father  (1017 
1723-  24- 26).  He  strives  for  language  strong  enough 
to  express  the  unity  between  His  Father  and  Him- 
self (636  1038  1410  1731).  At  last  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  utterance  which  brought  down  on 
His  head  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  '  I  and  the 
Father  are  one '  (1030). 

Though,  however,  thus  united  with  God  on 
earth,  He  longs  for  return  to  the  other  world, 
which  is  His  true  home.  To  this  He  often  refers, 
not  infrequently  connecting  the  thought  of  going 
thither  with  that  of  having  come  from  the  same 
place  ;  and  what  could  be  more  natural  ?  Thus,  in 
814  He  says,  '  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet 
my  record  is  true  ;  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and 
whither  I  go ;  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  come 
and  whither  I  go ' :  and  in  1628  '  I  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world ; 
again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father.' 
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See  also  662  733- u  821  1333  142- 12- 28  165- 7- I0- ,6  1711- 13 
20". 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Christology  of 
Jesus  as  presented  by  St.  John.  Not  every  state- 
ment is  expressly  connected  with  '  the  Son  of  God  ' 
in  so  many  words ;  but  this  is  the  phrase  that 
embodies  all  these  various  elements.  The  summits 
of  the  testimony  are  such  verses  as  523- 26  858  1015-  30 
114.25  12J5  1331.  32  146.  7.  9.  is.  i4#  Longer  passages 
specially  worthy  of  consideration  are  310"21  519"47 
535-40  g4j-47  15  i7_  jn  one  passage  He  deals  directly 
and  deliberately  with  the  charge  that,  in  calling 
Himself  '  the'Son  of  God,'  He  was  making  Himself 
equal  with  God.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
claiming anything  of  the  kind,  and  explaining,  as 
many  are  now  forward  to  do  for  Him,  that  the 
question  was  only  of  function  and  character,  not 
of  nature.  He  did,  indeed,  refer  to  some  who,  in 
the  OT,  were  called  '  gods '  on  account'  of  function 
alone ;  but  He  set  His  own  claim  above  theirs  as 
supported  by  a  far  higher  reason :  'If  he  called 
them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and 
the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ye  of  him 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
world,  Thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God  ? '  (1035t-)-  And  He  goes  on  to  affirm,  'The 
Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him '  (v.38).  It  is  true  that 
it  is  arguable  whether  in  these  Avords  only  function 
is  referred  to,  but  the  point  is  that  something 
deeper  is  not  only  not  excluded  but  suggested. 
Those  who  believe  that  all  such  expressions  have 
reference  to  superiority  of  function  and  character, 
but  not  of  nature,  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
words  by  which  this  distinction  can  be  made 
perfectly  intelligible.  Why  then  did  Jesus,  when 
thus  directly  challenged,  not  find  such  words  ? 
The  numerous  sayings  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  amply  prove  that,  in  speaking  of  His 
own  origin  and  the  source  of  His  authority,  He 
habitually  used  language  of  dazzling  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Was  this  an  exaggerative 
manner  of  expressing  what  was  ordinary,  or  was 
it  an  effort  to  body  forth  in  human  speech  what 
was  too  glorious  to  be  expressed  ?  The  halo  round 
the  head  of  '  the  Son  of  God '  is  not  an  invention 
of  primitive  Christianity  or  ecclesiastical  councils — 
for  whatever  excesses  of  superstition  or  dogmatism 
these  may  be  answerable — but  is  due  to  the  con- 
sciousness and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself ; 
and  by  the  character  of  Him  who  was  '  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,'  as  well  as  by  the  conviction  of 
His  power  to  save  wrought  by  centuries  of  experi- 
ence into  the  mind  of  Christendom,  the  acknow- 
ledgment is  demanded  that  it  is  not  an  exhalation 
from  beneath,  but  an  emanation  from  the  eternal 
throne. 

Literature.— The  relevant  portions  of  the  works  on  NT 
Theology  by  Weiss,  Beysehlag,  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Stevens, 
Bovon ;  also  of  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Dalman's  Words 
of  Jesus,  Nosgen's  Gesch.  Jesu  Christi,  and  Beyschlag's 
Christologie  des  NT.  See  also  Grau,  Das  Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu ;  Nosgen,  Der  Menschen-  und  Gottessohn  ;  Gore,  Bampton 
Lectures  and  Dissertations;  Stevens,  The  Johannine  Theo- 
logy ;  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbepriff;  Liitgert,  Die 
Johanneische  Christologie  (1899)  and  Goties  Sohn  und  Gottes 
Geist  (1905) ;  Stalker,  Cunningham  Lectures,  The  Christology  of 
Jesus*  (1900) ;  F.  ,W.  Robertson,  Serm.  ii.  136,  235;  P.  Brooks, 
Law  of  Growth,  346.  J  AMES  STALKER. 

SON  OF  MAN.— 1.  Occurrences  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  NT.— 

(o)  In  the  Gospels  it  is  found  in  the  following  passages— 
eighty-one  in  all :  Mt  820  96  1023  nl9  128-  32.  40  1337. 41  1613. 27. 28 

179.12.22  1928  2018-28  2427.  30  bis.  37.  39.  44   2531    262-  24  bis.  45.  64 [30 

times] ;  Mk  2]0.  28  831.  38  99. 12. 31  io33-  46  1326  1421  bis.  41.  62_[14 
times] ;  Lk  524  65-  22  734  922. 26. 44. 58  n30  l98-  ]o.  40  1722. 24.  26.  30 
1*  „«l9,10  21W  36  2222'  ^  69  247-[25  times] ;  Jn  151 313.  H  G2i.  53. 62 
«??«.  }223-'MMs-  1381— [12  times].  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  these  eighty-one  passages  do  not  by  any  means  represent 
as  many  different  occasions  on  which  the  phrase  is  reported  to 
5?ve  been  used.  Thus  of  the  thirty  passages  cited  from  Mt.  it 
iS\.  'ound  on  examination  that  nine  have  direct  parallels  in 
both  Mk.  and  Lk. ;  that  four  have  parallels  in  Mk.  only,  and 


eight  in  Luke  only ;  while  the  remaining  nine  are  peculiar  to 
Matthew  (see  the  tables  provided  by  Driver  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
579,  Schmidt,  EBi  iv.  4713,  and  by  J.  A.  Robinson  in  The  Study 
of  the  Gospels,Tp.  58f.).  To  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptics, 
which  exhibit  diversity  in  regard  to  this  particular  expression, 
attention  will  be  directed  later. 

(ft)  Apart  from  the  Gospels  '  the  Son  of  Man '  is  found  only  in 
Ac  756  (cf.  Lk  2269).  in  Rev  l13  and  1414  the  expression  used, 
though  akin,  is  not  the  same :  it  is  '  one  [sitting]  like  unto  a  son 
of  man,'  which  is  a  precise  reproduction  of  the  phrase  in  Dn  713. 

With  but  one  exception  the  name  as  found  in  the 
Gospels  is  used  only  by  our  Lord  Himself.  The 
exception  is  Jn  1234,  and  even  there  it  is  presupposed 
that  Jesus  had  spoken  of  Himself  as  '  the  Son  of 
Man.'  'The  multitude  therefore  answered  him, 
We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the  Christ 
abideth  for  ever  ;  and  how  sayest  thou,  The  Son  of 
Man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  ? ' 
The  multitude  are  familiar  with  the  title  '  the  Son 
of  Man ' ;  to  them  it  is  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  ; 
their  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  Messiahship  with  ex- 
altation through  death.  The  impression  derived 
from  this  passage,  that  the  title  under  discussion 
was  by  no  means  new  upon  the  lips  of  our  Lord, — 
however  great  the  access  of  content  it  received 
from  His  employment  of  it, — is  confirmed  by  the 
significant  fact  that  throughout  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives there  is  not  a  trace  that  disciples,  or  the  wider 
public,  were  in  any  wise  perplexed  by  the  designa- 
tion. This  fact,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
has  not  been  allowed  its  due  weight  by  those  who, 
like  Westcott  {Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  33  ff.,  '  It  was 
essentially  a  new  title'),  regard  the  designation  as 
originating  with  our  Lord  ;  or  who,  like  B.  Weiss 
(NT  Theol.  i.  73),  explain  the  employment  of  it  by 
Jesus  on  the  supposition  that,  if  not  new,  it  was 
not  one  of  the  current  Messianic  titles.  If  new,  or 
unfamiliar,  the  frequent  use  of  such  a  self -designa- 
tion must  have  occasioned  remark,  and  called  for 
explanation,  which  would  surely  have  found  record 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Evangelic  narratives.  If 
then  the  Gospels,  both  by  what  they  say  and  by 
what  they  leave  unsaid,  favour  the  view  that  '  Son 
of  Man '  was  already  known,  prior  to  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  as  a  Messianic  title,  it  becomes  needful  to 
trace,  in  so  far  as  we  may,  its  history.  Next,  we 
must  try  to  ascertain  at  what  period  in  His  minis- 
try this  title  was  assumed  by  our  Lord,  and  why 
He  used  it  with  such  marked  preference  ;  and, 
finally,  we  must  seek  an  explanation  of  the  absence 
of  the  name  in  NT  writings  other  than  the 
Gospels. 

2.  Source  of  the  title. — Baldensperger,  writing 
in  1900  (Theol.  Rundschau,  p.  201  ff.),  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  '  fixed  points '  gained  in  the  course  of 
recent  discussion,  that  the  origin  of  the  NT  phrase, 
and  in  large  part  its  explanation,  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  OT,  and  especially  in  Dn  713-  Previous  dis- 
cussion had  been  limited  too  exclusively  to  the  Gr. 
expression  6  vibs  rod  avdpunrov  ;  and,  owing  to  such 
limitation,  results  were  obtained  (such  as  that  our 
Lord  reiterated  '  His  mere  humanity,'  or  that  He 
was  '  the  ideal  man,'  or  that  '  nothing  human  was 
alien  to  Him :)  which  stood  in  no  obvious  relation 
to  passages  in  which  the  title  is  predominantly  used 
—  passages  bearing  on  our  Lord's  Passion  and 
Parousia.  The  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the 
title  in  sayings  of  the  latter  class  was  at  once 
apparent  when  it  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  Dn  713- 
Not  that  the  title  itself  is  to  be  found  there.  The 
writer  of  Daniel  describes  a  vision  in  which  four 
great  beasts  come  up  from  the  sea — a  lion,  a  bear, 
a  leopard,  a  beast  with  ten  horns.  They  are  judged 
by  the  '  Ancient  of  Days,'  and  their  dominion  is 
taken  from  them.  Thereupon  the  prophet  pro- 
ceeds : 

'  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  there  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,  and  he  came  even 
to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  there  was  given  to  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
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that  all  the  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  : 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.' 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  more  accurate  render- 
ing (that  of  the  RV)  the  phrase  which  is  of  most 
moment  in  the  subject  now  under  discussion  is 
quite  indefinite  :  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,' — 
i.e.  one  with  human  attributes  in  contrast  to  the 
ferocity  of  'the  beasts.'  The  question  at  once 
arises,  Whom  are  we  to  understand  by  the  'one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man '  ?  The  answer  most  com- 
monly given  has  been — the  Messiah ;  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  that  answer  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
dissent  of  a  large  number  of  more  recent  exegetes. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  when  Daniel  receives 
the  interpretation  of  his  vision  (717"27),  not  a  word 
is  said  about  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,'  but 
with  threefold  iteration  (vv.18-  '--■  27)  it  is  asserted 
that  after  judgment  upon  the  beasts,  dominion 
will  be  given  to  'the  saints  of  the  Most  High.' 
Hence  it  is  said  that  on  the  testimony  of  the  text 
of  Daniel  itself,  the  ■  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man ' 
does  not  denote  a  person,  but  '  the  glorified  and 
ideal  people  of  Israel'  (see,  e.g.,  Driver,  Com.,  on 
Daniel,  p.  102 ;  Drummond,  Jewish  Messiah,  p. 
229).  So  strongly  indeed  has  this  view  impressed 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  some,  that  they  apply  the 
impersonal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  Dn  713 
as  a  test  to  the  passages  in  which  our  Lord  is 
represented  by  the  Evangelists  as  using  the  words 
'the  Son  of  Man.'  Thus  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  (The 
Synoptic  Gospels,  pp.  372,  388),  regarding  the  phrase 
in  Daniel  as  '  emblematic  and  collective,'  and  main- 
taining that  Jesus  used  it  in  its  original  meaning, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  '  wherever  .  the 
term  is  individualized  and  used  Messianically,  we 
have  evidence  of  the  later  influence  of  the  Church. 
Jesus  never  used  it  to  designate  Himself.'  It  is 
obvious  that  the  application  of  such  a  canon  would 
have  far-reaching  results.  But  is  the  interpreta- 
tion upon  which  it  is  based  quite  sure  ?  The  writer 
of  Daniel  does  not  regard  '  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High'  as  coming  down  from  heaven.  They  are 
already  upon  the  earth,  suffering  the  oppression  of 
the  tyrant  symbolized  by  the  '  little  horn,'  and 
awaiting  deliverance  and  reversal  of  condition, 
which  come  when  the  Most  High  sits  for  judgment. 
It  would  surely  be  somewhat  incongruous  to 
symbolize  the  saints  passing  from  the  depths  of 
misery  to  exaltation  by  one  who  descends  from 
heaven  to  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  accords 
entirely  with  the  conception  which  dominates  Dn  7 
of  a  complete  change  of  conditions,  if  by  '  one  like 
a  son  of  man '  we  understand  a  Divinely  empowered 
Ruler  sent  from  on  high  to  reign  where  the  '  four 
kings,'  the  '  great  beasts,'  whose  origin  had  been  of 
the  earth  (v.17),  had  borne  sway. 

If  it  be  urged  that  had  the  writer  of  Dn  7  intended  the  Messiah 
in  v.13,  he  could  not  have  omitted  mention  of  Him  when  he  goes 
on  to  interpret  the  vision,  and  could  not  have  spoken  so  unre- 
servedly of  the  bestowal  of  '  kingdom  and  dominion '  upon  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  what  may  be  discerned  in  other  prophetic  writings, 
if  the  thought  of  the  author  of  Daniel  is  found  to  dwell  more  on 
the  glories  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  latter  days  and  the  felicity  of 
those  who  have  part  in  it,  than  upon  the  Messianic  King.  Large 
sections  of  prophecy,  so  far  as  they  seek  to  portray  the  better 
future,  omit  all  direct  reference  to  the  Messiah.  There  is  no 
warrant,  therefore,  as  Driver  (who,  however,  holds  that  'the 
title  .  .  .  does  not  in  Daniel  directly  denote  the  Messiah,'  op. 
cit.  p.  104)  points  out,  for  saying  that '  the  Kingdom  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  without  its  King."  And  there  is  also  no  sufficient 
warrant  to  assume  that  if  in  the  recital  of  a  vision  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  Messianic  King,  He,  rather  than  His  subjects,  must 
have  mention  when  the  vision  is  interpreted.  It  is  through 
.-'■JS\re  to  make  allowan°e  for  this  that  N.  Schmidt  (EBi  iv. 
4  1 10)  complains  that  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Dn  713  '  fails 
to  explain  how  the  Messiah,  once  introduced,  can  have  dropped 
so  completely  out  of  the  author's  thought,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  vision,  where  He  is  unceremoniously  ignored, 
Dut  also  in  the  future  deliverance,  with  which  Michael  has  much 
to  do  but  the  Messiah  nothing.'  Hence  Schmidt  suggests  that 
tne    one  like  unto  a  son  of  man '  is  no  other  than  Michael  him- 


self, the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  ('  Michael  your  prince,'  Dn  1021) 
— a  belated  expedient,  affording  no  real  assistance.  The  absence 
of  any  mention  of  the  guardian  angel  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  vision  is  not  more  easy  of  explanation  than  the  absence 
therefrom  of  the  mention  of  the  Messiah.  Indeed,  of  the  two 
conceptions,  that  of  the  gift  of  everlasting  dominion  over  all 
peoples  to  the  guardian  angel  Michael,  being  the  more  un- 
familiar, would  urgently  demand  some  explicit  word  of  ex- 
planation. 

In  order  to  discover  how  Jewish  readers  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  in  the  time  shortly  preceding  and 
shortly  following  our  Lord's  ministry  interpreted 
that  figure,  which  was  presented  so  suddenly,  to 
be  so  speedily  withdrawn,  we  turn  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Similitudes  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  of 
2  Esdras.  Both  books  are  quite  certainly  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  both  afford  unmistakable  testimony  as 
to  the  deep  impression  made  by  the  apocalyptic 
teaching  or  Daniel,  which  would  carry  with  it 
familiarity  with  the  concept  of  ■  one  like  a  son  of 
man.'  The  date  of  the  Book  of  Esdras  is  undis- 
puted;  it  belongs  to  the  closing  decades  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  approximately  to  a.d. 
81.  The  date  of  the  Similitudes — a  later  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch — is  more  open  to  doubt. 
R.  H.  Charles  (Book  of  Enoch,  p.  29)  holds  them  to 
have  been  written  between  B.C.  94-79,  or  B.C.  70-64. 
Schiirer  (HJP  II.  iii.  68)  places  them  somewhat 
later  :  'at  the  very  soonest,  in  the  time  of  Herod,' 
i.e.  between  B.C.  37-4.  Thus,  according  to  both 
these  authorities,  the  Similitudes  are  pre-Christian. 
Whether  they  have  been  subjected  to  interpolations 
at  Christian  hands  has  been  much  debated.  The 
plea  that  such  interpolations,  had  they  taken 
place,  must  have  gone  further,  appears  conclusive. 
Schiirer  (I.e.)  claims,  with  reason,  that  'this  much 
at  least  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  view  of  the 
Messiah  presented  in  the  part  of  the  book  at 
present  under  consideration  [the  Similitudes]  is 
perfectly  explicable  on  Jewish  grounds,  and  that 
to  account  for  such  view  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  it  was  due  to  Christian  influences. 
Nothing  of  a  specifically  Christian  character  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  this  section.'  We  are  concerned 
here  with  the  Messianic  teaching  of  the  Similitudes 
only  so  far  as  they  adopt  and  develop  the  concept 
derived  from  Daniel  of  a  heavenly  '  Son  of  Man.' 
The  following  extracts  (cited  from  Charles'  tr.) 
may  suffice : 

In  ch.  46,  Enoch  is  represented  as  saying,  when  relating  his 
vision  of  the  Judgment :  '  And  there  I  saw  One  who  had  a  Head 
of  Days,  and  His  head  was  white  like  wool,  and  with  Him  was 
another  being  whose  countenance  had  the  appearance  .  .  like 
one  of  the  holy  angels.  And  I  asked  the  angel  who  went  with  me 
and  showed  me  all  the  hidden  things,  concerning  that  Son  of 
Man,  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  was,  and  why  he  went  with  the 
Head  of  Days  ?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  me,  This  is  the 
Son  of  Man  who  hath  righteousness,  with  whom  dwelleth 
righteousness,  and  who  reveals  all  the  treasures  of  that  which 
is  hidden,  because  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  chosen  him,  and 
his  lot  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  surpassed  everything  in 
uprightness  for  ever.  And  this  Son  of  Man  whom  thou  hast 
seen  will  arouse  the  kings  and  the  mighty  ones  from  their 
couches,  and  the  strong  from  their  thrones,  and  will  loosen 
the  reins  of  the  strong  and  grind  to  powder  the  teeth  of  the 
sinners.  And  he  will  put  down  the  kings  from  their  thrones 
and  kingdoms,  because  they  do  not  extol  and  praise  him,  nor 
thankfully  acknowledge  whence  the  kingdom  was  bestowed 
upon  them.'  In  ch.  62  we  read:  'And  thus  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  kings  and  the  mighty  and  the  exalted,  and  those 
who  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  said,  Open  your  eyes  and  lift  up 
your  horns  if  ye  are  able  to  recognize  the  Elect  One.  And  the 
Lord  of  Spirits  seated  him  (i.e.  the  Messiah)  on  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  was  poured  out  upon 
him,  and  the  word  of  his  mouth  slew  all  the  sinners,  and  all  the 
unrighteous  were  destroyed  before  his  face.  And  there  will 
stand  up  in  that  day  all  the  kings,  and  the  exalted,  and  those 
who  hold  the  earth,  and  they  will  see  and  recognize  him  how  he 
sits  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  righteousness  is  judged 
before  him,  and  no  lying  word  is  spoken  before  him.  .  .  And 
one  portion  of  them  will  look  on  the  other,  and  they  will  be 
terrified  and  their  countenance  will  fall,  and  pain  will  seize 
them  when  they  see  that  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory.  And  the  kings  .  .  will  glorify  and  bless  and  extol 
him  who  rules  over  all,  who  was  hidden.  For  the  Son  of 
Man  was  hidden  before  Him,  and  the  Most  High  preserved  him 
in  the  presence  of  His  might,  and  revealed  him  to  the  elect.' 
See  also  6927  '  And  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  the 
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sum  of  judgment  was  committed  unto  him,  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  he  caused  the  sinners  and  those  who  have  led  the  world 
astray  to  pass  away  and  be  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.'  These  passages  leave  no  room  to  question  how  the 
author  of  Che  Similitudes  interpreted  Daniel's  'one  like  unto 
a  son  of  man.'  To  him  the  phrase  characterized  no  symbolic 
figure,  but  a  celestial  person,  Divinely  endowed  with  world-wide 
dominion,  and  appointed  to  be  the  judge  of  all  men.  The 
descriptive  expression  is  in  process  of  becoming  a  title  ;  passing 
through  demonstrative  stages—'  this  Son  of  Man,'  '  that  Son  of 
Man,'— it  emerges  as  '  the  Son  of  Man.' 

In  2  Es  13  there  is  no  such  development  of  the  phrase,  '  one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,'  as  we  find  in  the  Similitudes,  but  the 
dependence  upon  Daniel  and  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Dn 
713  ia  not  less  clear.  Esdras  is  represented  as  recounting  a 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  coming  '  up  from  the  midst  of  the  sea 
as  it  were  the  likeness  of  a  man ;  and  I  beheld  [he  proceeds], 
and,  Io,  that  man  flew  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  :  and  when  he 
turned  his  countenance  to  look,  all  things  trembled  that  were 
seen  under  him.  .  .  .  And  after  this,  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  there 
was  gathered  together  a  multitude  of  men,  out  of  number,  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  to  make  war  against  the  man  that 
had  come  out  of  the  sea.'  This  multitude  he  destroys  by  the 
mere  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  then  he  is  seen  to  '  call  unto  him 
another  multitude  which  was  peaceable. '  When  Esdras  seeks  the 
interpretation  of  the  dream,  he  is  told  :  '  Whereas  thou  sawest 
a  man  coming  up  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  same  is  he 
whom  the  Most  High  hath  kept  a  great  season,  which  by  his 
own  self  shall  deliver  his  creatures :  and  he  shall  order  them 
that  are  left  behind.  .  .  Behold,  the  days  come  when  the  Most 
High  will  begin  to  deliver  them  that  are  upon  the  earth.  .  . 
and  it  shall  be  when  these  things  shall  come  to  pass,  and  the 
signs  shall  happen  that  I  showed  thee  before,  then  shall  my 
Son  be  revealed,  whom  thou  sawest  as  a  man  ascending. 
And  this  my  Son  shall  rebuke  the  nations  which  are  come  for 
their  wickedness.  .  .  And  he  shall  destroy  them  without 
labour  by  the  law,  which  is  likened  unto  fire.'  The  '  peaceable 
multitude '  is  further  explained  to  be  Israel,  of  whom  this  '  son ' 
of  the  Most  High  is  not  the  symbol,  but  the  Saviour. 

The  writings  of  Enoch  and  Esdras  are,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume,  only  the  survivors  of  other 
Apocalypses  of  the  same  period,  which  in  like 
manner  founded  themselves  on  the  vision  of  Daniel, 
and  sought  to  supply  in  their  own  way  what  the 
prophet  had  left  untold  concerning  '  one  like  unto 
a  son  of  man.'  If  so,  that  phrase  would  also  in- 
evitably turn  in  the  popular  mind  into  a  definite 
Messianic  title,  calling  for  no  question  when  it  was 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  unless  it  were  as  to 
His  right  to  appropriate  it.  It  is  suggestive  to 
find  that  later  on  a  more  subordinate  expression 
in  Dn  713  was  adopted  in  similar  fashion,  and  that 
'Ssi  13= 'son  of  cloud,' or  'cloud-man,'  became  a 
Rabbinic  title  for  the  Messiah  (see  Levy,  NHWB, 
s.v.  'Sb:). 

At  this  point  it  is  needful  to  pause  to  consider 
how  our  Lord's  use  of  the  expression  '  the  Son  of 
Man '  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  He  spoke  Aramaic. 
If  6  vlbs  toO  avQpdnroxi  is  turned  into  Aramaic,  does 
it  give  an  expression  which  could  be  employed  as 
a  title  ?  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  is  perhaps  6  vlbs 
t.  avdpdnrov  a  mistranslation  of  the  words  actually 
uttered  by  Jesus,  or  an  expression  of  later  growth 
imported  into  His  sayings  by  Greek  -  speaking 
Christians  ?  Within  the  last  decade,  more  especi- 
ally, these  questions  have  been  keenly  discussed. 
Wellhausen  gave  stimulus  to  the  debate  by  a  foot- 
note in  his  IJG2  (1895,  p.  346),  in  which  he  said  : 
'  Since  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic  He  did  not  call  Him- 
self 6  vibs  toO  av6p<I)irov,  but  barnascha  ;  that,  how- 
ever, means  '  the  Man,'  and  nothing  else,  the 
Aramaeans  having  no  other  expression  for  the 
notion.  The  earliest  Christians  did  not  understand 
that  Jesus  called  Himself  simply  the  Man.  They 
held  Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  made  accordingly  a 
designation  of  the  Messiah  out  of  barnascha,  and 
translated  it  not  by  6  tLvOponros,  as  they  should, 
out  quite  erroneously  by  6  vlbs  toO  avOpiinrov.' 
Wellhausen  further  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  makes  no  use  of  the  expression  '  Son  of  Man,' 
and  refuses  to  admit  any  evidence  which  might  be 
cited  from  Enoch,  on  the  arbitrary  plea  that  '  the 
Son  of  man  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  must  be  left  out 
of  account,  so  long  as  it  is  not  established  that  the 
relative  portion  of  the  book  was  known,  or  could 
be  known,  to  Jesus.' 


In  1896,  H.  Lietzmann  published  a  brochure — Der  Menschen- 
sohn — in  which,  after  a  review  of  previous  opinions,  he  enters 
into  a  discussion  of  '  Son  of  Man '  in  Aramaic,  with  the  result 
that  he  declares  the  expression  to  have  been  in  Galilaean 
Aramaic,  'the  most  colourless  and  indeterminate  designation 
of  a  human  individual ' — one  that  might  be  used  as  an  indefinite 
pronoun  (p.  38).  The  use  of  13  in  the  compound  phrase  is 
described  as  a  '  genuine  Semitic  pleonasm,'  and  it  is  maintained 
that  no  intelligible  distinction  existed  between  am  and  VI  13. 
To  say  with  Wellhausen  that  where  the  Gospels  have  i  mis  t.  i»S. 
the  translation  should  have  been  i  avSpiarcs  will  not  do,  accord- 
ing to  Lietzmann,  since  that  could  be  no  distinctive  designation, 
and  the  Evangelists  do  most  certainly  intend  the  phrase  they 
use  as  a  definite  title  ;  but  '  Jesus  has  never  used  the  title  "  Son 
of  Man  "  of  Himself,  since  in  Aramaic  it  does  not  exist,  and  for 
linguistic  reasons  cannot  exist '  (op.  cit.  p.  85).  The  formula  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  terminus  technicus  of  Hellenistic  theology, 
which,  originating  in  Christian  Apocalypses,  was  applied  first 
to  passages  relating  to  our  Lord's  Return,  then  to  His  Passion, 
and  finally  to  other  sections  of  the  narratives. 

In  1899,  Wellhausen  returned  to  this  subject  (Skizzen  und 
Vorarbeiten,  Sechstes  Heft),  and  in  the  main  declared  his  adop- 
tion of  Lietzmann's  conclusion  that  Jesus,  speaking  Aramaic, 
could  not  make  the  difference  which  is  made  in  Greek  between 
i  HvtipuTot  and  i  ulis  r.  av9. :— that  so  far  as  this  difference  is 
made  in  the  Gospels  it  is  not  authentic,  but  is  derived  from 
interpreters  and  editors.  Wellhausen  withdraws  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  formerly  advocated,  that  Jesus  did  adopt  'the 
Man '  as  a  title,  meaning  thereby  that  He  fulfilled  the  ideal  of 
humanity.  He  now  declares  that  to  impute  such  a  meaning  to 
our  Lord  is  not  warrantable,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  that 
meaning  the  supposed  title  would  be  wholly  meaningless,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  employed.  The  use  of  i  vios  r.  a.*S.  in  the 
Gospels  is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expressions  of 
Dn  713  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  Mk  1326,  that  there- 
after it  became  the  custom  in  all  passages  which  refer  to  the 
Return  of  Jesus  to  avoid  the  pronoun,  and  to  place  instead  '  the 
Son  of  Man.'  Then  followed  the  same  usage  in  other  than 
eschatological  passages  (op.  cit.  p.  210).  Wellhausen  again 
adduces  in  confirmation  of  the  position  that  this  self-designa- 
tion of  Jesus  is  not  authentic,  the  argumentum  ex  silentio — the 
entire  absence  of  the  expression  in  other  NT  writings  than  the 
Gospels. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dalman  (Die  Worte  Jesu,  1898  [Eng.  tr. 
1902])  and  Schmiedel  (Protestant.  Monatshefte,  1898,  Hefte 
7  and  8)  called  in  question  the  linguistic  premises  of  Lietzmann 
and  Wellhausen,  and  contested  their  conclusions.  They  both 
maintain  that  Jesus  did  certainly  call  Himself  'the  Son  of  Man,' 
using  the  title  in  a  Messianic  sense,  and  with  direct  reference  to 
Dn  713,  though  both  hold  the  primary  sense  of  '  a  son  of  man,' 
in  that  verse,  to  be  collective,  and  not  personal.  Dalman 
adduces  evidence  to  show  that  '  the  Jewish  Palestinian  Aramaic 
of  the  earlier  period  possessed  the  term  tPJN  for  a  human 
being,  while  to  indicate  a  number  of  human  beings  it  employed 
occasionally  NBON  '33.  The  singular  number  WIN  13  was  not  in 
use  ;  its  appearance  being  due  to  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
where  [apart  from  Ezekiel]  DIN  J3  is  confined  to  poetry,  and, 
moreover,  uncommon  in  it.  The  case  in  Dn  713,  where  the 
person  coming  from  heaven  is  described  as  Itfltt  133,  'one  like 
unto  a  son  of  man,'  is  just  as  uncongenial  to  the  style  of  prose 
as  the  designation  of  God  in  the  same  verse  as  N'DV  p'njl  'the 
advanced  in  days '  (op.  cit.  p.  237).  Moreover,  just  as  in  Hebrew 
DIN  j3  is  never  made  definite,  so  is  the  definite  expression 
Nts^N  13  'quite  unheard  of  in  the  older  Jewish  Aramaic  litera- 
ture.' The  common  use  of  BON  13  =  '  man '  in  Jewish  Galilaean 
and  Christian  Palestinian  literature  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  later 
innovation.  That  this  later  usage  was  not  already  in  vogue  in 
the  dialect  spoken  by  our  Lord  (of  which  no  written  specimen 
from  His  time  is  in  evidence)  is  demonstrated  by  His  words  as 
reported  in  the  Gospels.  '  "  Man,"  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  is  frequently  enough  the  subject  of  remark.  How  is  it 
that  vlos  otvdpu-rou  never  occurs  for  '  man,'  and  01  uiot  rm  ocvdpuratv 
only  in  Mk  ji28  ?  Can  the  Hellenistic  reporters — apart  from  the 
self-appellation  of  Jesus — have  designedly  avoided  it,  although 
Jesus  had  on  all  occasions  said  nothing  but  "son  of  man"  for 
"man"?  That  cannot  be  considered  likely.'  Hence,  against 
Lietzmann  and  Wellhausen,  Dalman  holds  both  that  'Son  of 
man '  was  a  possible  expression  in  the  Aramaic  of  our  Lord's 
day,  and  that  by  its  singularity  it  was  adapted  for  use  as  a  title. 
'  To  the  Jews  it  would  be  purely  a  Biblical  word.'  To  the  same 
effect  Schmiedel,  who  sums  up  his  view  of  the  linguistic  part 
of  the  controversy  thus :  the  Aramaic  Lexicon  '  must  not  say 
barnascha  means  "man,"  and  nothing  more,  but  it  must  run 
thus :  barnascha,  (1)  man,  (2)  abbreviated  designation  of  the 
form  "  like  a  son  of  man  "  (i.e.  "  like  a  man  ")  in  Dn  713,  which, 
although,  according  to  vv.is.  22. 27,  signifying  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  was  held  to  be  the  Messiah.  We,  on  our  part,  de- 
clare that  second  meaning  to  be  extant,  and  to  have  been  so 
already  before  the  time  of  Jesus '  (I.e.  264).  Reference  is  made 
below  (S  S)  to  the  replies  of  Dalman  and  Schmiedel  to  the  argu- 
ment ex  silentio,  by  which,  as  already  stated,  it  has  been 
sought  to  lend  support  to  the  theory  that '  the  Son  of  Man '  in 
the  Gospels  is  no  genuine  utterance  of  Jesus. 

In  1901,  P.  Fiebig  published  the  result  of  a  fresh  and  very 
thorough  examination  of  the  linguistic  evidence  on  the  matter 
at  issue.  The  main  contribution  in  his  dissertation  (Der 
Menschensohn)  is  a  demonstration  that  VM  and  NB'JN  were  in 
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spite  of  their  formal  indefiniteness  and  deflniteness,  completely 
interchangeable ;  and  that  similarly  the  compound  expressions 
V)  "Q  and  iter)  "n  were  alike  employed  to  express  either  of  the 
three  meanings — (1)  the  man,  (2)  a  man,  (3)  some  one.  Hence, 
either  expression  might  be  rendered  by  i  vlos  i.  «»8.,  or  by  Mt 
«»0.,  or— since,  according  to  Fiebig,  the  use  of  the  compound 
expression  as  the  precise  equivalent  of  EON  without  13  was  no 
relatively  late  introduction  from  the  Syriac — by  atOpwrot  (p.  56). 
That  in  the  Gospels  a  distinction  is  maintained  by  using  o  wis 
t.  «»#.,  and  not  o  avSpurro;  alone,  is  due  to  the  desire  to  bring 
out  that  the  fuller  phrase  is  used  with  direct  reference  to 
CJK  13  in  Dn  713.  But  whether  in  all  cases  the  distinction  has 
been  accurately  made  by  the  translators  is  matter  for  investiga- 
tion, having  regard  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  Aramaic  expression. 
Further,  Fiebig  holds,  on  the  evidence  of  Enoch  and  Esdras, 
and  of  the  Synoptics  themselves,  that  'the  Son  of  Man,'  or 
rather  'the  Man,'  was  in  our  Lord's  day  a  current  title  for  the 
Messiah. 

The  above  linguistic  discussion  has  demonstrated 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  as  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  case  in  the  absence  of  any  contem- 
porary example  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  Galilee  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  In  their 
estimate  of  probabilities  afforded  by  cognate  dia- 
lects, or  by  later  usage,  scholars  are  sure  to  differ 
somewhat.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  investigation 
has  been  fruitful  in  suggestion  to  the  NT  critic. 
But  >  the  attempt  made  in  connexion  with  it  to 
account  for  the  presence  in  the  Gospels  of  '  the  Son 
of  Man  '  on  some  other  grounds  than  that  it  repre- 
sents a  self-designation  employed  by  our  Lord, 
can  only  be  characterized  as  an  elaborate  failure. 
Wellhausen's  invocation  of  hypothetical  Apoca- 
lypses to  explain  the  presence  in  the  records  of 
Jesus,  and  in  those  records  not  in  the  apocalyptic 
passages  alone,  of  a  title  which  (ex  hypoth.)  He 
did  not  use,  removes  no  difficulty,  but  only  calls 
aloud  itself  for  explanation  how  such  a  thing  could 
be.  The  belief  that  the  title  is  the  genuine  utter- 
ance of  Jesus  is  left  unshaken. 

3.  When  did  our  Lord  adopt  the  title '  Son  of 
Man '  ? — There  can  be  but  one  answer,  if  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  '  the  Son  of  Man '  was 
already  a  Messianic  title  before  our  Lord  employed 
it.     He  can  have  adopted  it  only  subsequently  to 
St.  Peter's  confession  of  His  Messiahship  at  Cffisarea 
Philippi.     But  do  the  Gospels  lend  colour  to  any 
such  limitation?     Turning  to  the  earliest  of  the 
Synoptics, — and  we  may  confine  our  attention  just 
now  to  the  Synoptics, — we  are  met  by  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  St.  Mark  has  the  phrase  only  twice 
(210>  M)  prior  to  the  Caesarean  incident ;   St.  Luke 
has  it  four  times  (524  65- 22  7¥),  and  St.  Matthew 
nine  times  (820  96  1023  ll19  128-  32-  40  1337- 41).     Thus, 
in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  the  title 
occurs  subsequent  to  Peter's  confession.      What, 
then,  is  to  be  said  as  to  its  occurrence  in   such 
cases  as  are   prior  to  that  confession  ?     No  one 
answer  will  suffice.      Certainly  it  will  not  do  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  saying  that  the  title  was 
but  little  known,  and  that  its  Messianic  applica- 
tion might  be  missed  until  our  Lord  Himself,  late 
in  His  ministry,  brought  it  into  direct  relation  to 
Daniel's    prophecy ;   or  to  adopt  the  alternative 
offered  by  Holtzmann  (NT  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  264)  of 
saying  that  '  the  son  of  man '  or  '  man '  was  used 
by  Jesus  at  first  in  its  ordinary  significance,  and 
then,  by  reason  of  the  stress  He  laid  on  it,  came  to 
be    to    the   disciples   an    enigmatic  word,   which 
brought  them  to  see  that  their  Master  was  a  man 
not  as  others,  but  with  a  unique  calling,  and  at 
length  to  find  in  Him  the  Messiah.      Either  sup- 
position would  leave  unexplained  how  the  adoption 
of  the  title,  whether  unfamiliar  or  familiar,  could 
have  passed  unchallenged,   and  not  have   called 
forth  questions  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  was 
using  the  words.     As  little  is  help  to  be  found  in 
luebig  s  suggestion  that  one  reason  why  our  Lord 
chose  this  title  ('the  Man,'  according  to  Fiebig), 
was  that  men  would  find  in  it  a  meaning,  though 
they  might  fail  to  apprehend   the  meaning  with 


which  Jesus  employed  it  (op.  eit.  p.  120).  Here, 
again,  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  speaker  could  apply 
a  title  to  himself  unless  it  were  with  an  obvious 
purpose,  which  his  hearers  would  certainly  discern. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that 
it  was  a  more  usual  thing  in  Aramaic  than  it  is 
in  our  own  language  for  any  one  to  speak  of  him- 
self in  the  third  person.  Such  a  form  of  speech 
might  lend  itself  to  more  definite  self-revelation, 
but  clearly  it  was  in  no  wise  calculated  to  secure 
self- concealment.  Wrede,  in  a  note  in  ZNTW 
(1904,  Heft  4),  urges  that  in  recent  discussions 
about  the  'Son  of  Man'  too  little  attention  lias 
been  given  to  the  really  astonishing  fact  that  Jesus 
is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  quite  habitually 
speaking  of  Himself  as  of  a  third  person,  and  yet, 
so  far  as  the  Gospels  show,  no  one  thought  it 
strange.  Wrede  is  justified  in  saying  that  only 
our  early  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
Gospels  makes  us  insensible  to  the  difficulty 
created  by  the  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
title ;  but  he  surely  greatly  exaggerates  the  diffi- 
culty when  he  finds  in  it  a  most  convincing  argu- 
ment to  deny  that  Jesus  used  this  self -designation  at 
all.  Certainly  it  was  an  unusual  and  striking  form 
of  speech  to  adopt.  But  that  constitutes  no  suffi 
cient  reason  for  assuming  that  our  Lord  did  not 
adopt  it,  even  because  it  was  more  calculated  to 
arrest  attention  when  He  desired  to  lay  stress  on 
His  Messianic  claims,  and  on  special  aspects  of 
them.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  supposition 
that  an  unwonted  form  of  speech,  most  calculated 
to  provoke  inquiry  concerning  the  speaker,  was 
adopted  by  Jesus  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Synoptics,  He  studiously  avoided 
making  His  identity  known,  when  He  had  not  even 
affirmed  His  Messiahship  to  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Twelve.  It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  look  in  detail  at 
the  passages  cited  above,  in  which  the  title  is  found 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship. 
For  that  declaration,  see  Mt  1616,  Mk  82a,  Lk  9£0. 

Taking  first  the  passages  in  St.  Mark,  with  their 
parallels  in  the  other  Synoptics,  and  turning  to 
Mk  210  (cf.  Lk  5-4,  Mt  96),  we  are  confronted  at  once 
with  the  representation  that  quite  early,  in  His 
ministry,  when  in  the  presence  of  hostile  scribes, 
Jesus  definitely  identifies  Himself  with  the  'Son 
of  Man.'  '.  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son 
of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  ...  I 
say  unto  thee,  Arise.'  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  incident  is  not  here  in  its  due  chronological 
position — that  it  properly  belongs  to  a  much  later 
time  in  the  Evangelical  narrative.  But  there  is  no 
reason,  unless  it  be  the  presence  of  the  phrase  now 
in  question,  to  think  so.  More  likely  is  it  that  in 
this  case  the  ambiguity  of  the  Aramaic  is  account- 
able for  the  presence  of  the  title  in  the  Greek 
rendering.  The  scribes  were  charging  Jesus  with 
blasphemy  because  He  assumed  to  pronounce  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  that  being,  as  they  held,  in  the 
power  of  God  only,  and  not  in  that  of  any  man. 
Jesus  responds  by  undertaking  to  afford  a  convinc- 
ing sign  that  even  '  a  man  [meaning  Himself]  hath 
authority,'  etc.  '  Such  a  reconstruction  of  the  passage 
finds  support  in  Mt  98,  where  we  read  that  the 
multitudes  who  stood  by  '  glorified  God,  which  had 
given  such  authority  unto  men ' — the  multitudes 
understanding  our  Lord  to  have  employed  no  title, 
and  taking  the  expression  He  used  in  its  collective 
sense. 

In  Mk  228  (cf  Lk  65,  Mt  128)  our  Lord's  argument 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  seems 
to  demand  that  '  man '  should  be  substituted  where 
we  now  read  '  the  Son  of  Man. '  He  is  vindicating 
the  action  of  His  disciples,  and  asserting  for  all 
others  the  same  freedom  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the   Sabbath    as    they   had    exercised.      Jesus    is 
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not  concerned  to  assert  His  own  personal  rights, 
but  those  of  His  followers,  and  of  all  who  suffered 
from  restrictions  which  threatened  to  turn  that 
which  was  given  for  man's  benefit  into  a  bondage. 
'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  so  that  man 

is  lord  [or  rather  "owner" — Ktjpios  answering  here 
to  a  familiar  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Sm — Swete,  Com. 
on  St.  Mark]  even  of  the  Sabbath.' 

Taking  next  the  two  remaining  pre -Cesarean 
occurrences  of  '  the  Son  of  Man '  in  St.  Luke,  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  Lk  62'2,  presents  little  difficulty. 
It  is  an  obvious  case  of  an  editorial  insertion  of  the 
title.  Where  St.  Luke  has  '  for  the  Son  of  Man's 
sake,'  Mt  5n  has,  'for  my  sake' — the  latter  being 
clearly  the  earlier  form  of  the  saying.  Lk  734  (cf. 
Mt  ll19)  is  quite  conceivably  another  case  of  the 
reverent  substitution  by  tradition  of  the  title  in 
place  of  a  pronoun.  Our  Lord  is  contrasting  His 
action  with  that  of  the  Baptist.  What  more  likely 
than  that  He  should  say,  'John  the  Baptist  is 
come  I  am  come '  ?    The  title  can  be  deemed 

here  in  no  wise  essential. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  six  passages  in  the  First 
Gospel  besides  those  already  mentioned,  in  which 
'  the  Son  of  Man '  is  found  prior  to  Peter's  confes- 
sion. Taking  these  cases  in  order  of  their  occur- 
rence in  the  Gospel,  it  is  sufficient  as  to  the  first, 
.Alt  820,  to  note  that  its  parallel  is  Lk  958— i.e. 
according  to  St.  Luke  the  incident  of  the  scribe 
who  volunteered  to  follow  Jesus  was  subsequent  to 
Peter's  confession.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
here  any  misconception  of  our  Lord's  words  on  the 
part  of  His  translators.  He  cannot  have  said  that 
in  contrast  to  beasts  and  birds  'man'  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  The  contrast  drawn  is 
between  such  creatures  and  Himself,  the  Messianic 
'Son  of  Man.'  If  even  He  had  no  resting-place, 
His  followers  might  know  thereby  what  hardship 
they  must  be  prepared  to  undergo.  Mt  1023  is  quite 
clearly  not  in  its  true  chronological  order ;  it  belongs 
to  a  later  time  than  the  first  mission  of  the  Twelve, 
and  to  a  connexion  in  which  a  larger  work  was 
contemplated  than  that  with  which  they  were  then 
entrusted.  But  the  Evangelist,  following  his  pre- 
ference for  topical  arrangement,  has  linked  these 
later  words  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  Twelve 
when  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  their  earliest 
missionary  expedition. 

Mt  1232,  when  compared  with  Lk  1210  and  with 
Mk  3s8,  is  found  to  be  a  combination  of  two  different 
reports  of  our  Lord's  saying  as  to  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Mk  328  has  no  mention  of  '  the 
Son  of  Man,'  but  it  has  the  expression,  quite  unique 
in  the  Gospels,  'the  sons  of  men.'  It  runs  thus: 
'  All  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of 
men,  and  their  blasphemies  .  .  .  but  whosoever 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  '    In 

the  parallel  in  St.  Luke,  the  unwonted  phrase  '  the 
sons  of  men '  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  familiar  expression  'the  Son  of  Man,'  and  the 
entire  saying  is  modified  in  accordance  therewith. 
That  St.  Mark  has  the  utterance  in  its  genuine 
form  is  unquestionable.  Whether  it  properly  be- 
longs to  the  period  before  the  incident  at  Caesarea, 
or,  as  St.  Luke  suggests,  was  later  than  it,  it  did 
not  contain  the  title  'the  Son  of  Man.' 

Mt  124«  (cf.  Lk  ll30).  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  St.  Luke  places  this  saying  in  order  of 
time  considerably  later  than  does  St.  Matthew,  and 
as  before,  preference  must  be  given  to  St.  Luke  in 
a  matter  of  chronological  order. 

Finally,  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  in  the  explana- 
tion of  which  the  title  appears  twice  (Mt  1337-  ■"), 
may,  with  good  reason,  be  said  to  belong  to  a  late 
period  in  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  owes  its  present 
position  to  St.  Matthew's  desire  to  bring  it  into 
the  collection  of  parables  comprised  in  his  13th 
chapter. 


Thus,  of  the  instances  in  which  our  Lord's  self- 
designation  appears  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  prior 
to  their  recital  of  Peter's  confession  at  Csesarea 
Philippi,  there  is  not  one  which  can,  on  examination, 
be  held  to  afford  proof  that  this  Messianic  title  was 
used  by  Him  before  His  follower  had  declared  Him 
to  be  the  Messiah,  or  to  invalidate  the  assumption 
that  the  use  of  the  title  by  our  Lord  began  at  the 
time  of  that  declaration,  not  earlier. 

In  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  incident  at  Caesarea  there 
are  remarkable  additions,  both  to  our  Lord's  question  and  to 
Peter's  answer.  In  Mt  1613  we  read :  '  Who  do  men  say  that  the 
Son  of  Man  is  ? '  The  answer  is  given  :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.'  In  Mk  8^  the  question  is :  '  Who  do 
men  say  that  I  am  ? '  The  answer  is  simply :  '  Thou  art  the 
Christ.'  St.  Luke  (918-20)  agrees,  with  but  slight  variations,  with 
St.  Mark.  He  has  :  '  Who  do  the  multitudes  say  that  I  am  ? 
The  Christ  of  God.'  We  have  here  another  case — the  most 
notable  of  all  such  cases — in  which  the  title  has  been  substituted 
for  the  pronoun  which  our  Lord  employed.  It  is  possible  that 
in  this  case  the  additional  clause  was  first  appended  to  Peter's 
answer,  and  that  the  substitution  in  our  Lord's  question  was 
occasioned  by  it — a  substitution  which  represents  the  desired 
answer  as  already  provided  in  the  statement  of  the  question. 
Holtzmann  may  be  right  in  suggesting  that  doctrinal  interests 
are  answerable  for  such  a  result.  He  says  (op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  258) 
that  '  the  First  Evangelist  appears  as  the  theologian,  who  sees 
in  the  "Son  of  Man"  the  obverse  of  the  "Son  of  God,"  and  so 
prepares  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.'  Whether 
the  clauses  in  question  are  to  be  ascribed  to  St.  Matthew  himself, 
or  whether  they  may  be  due  to  the  theological  tendency  of  a 
later  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 

For  other  instances  than  those  already  cited  of 
this  variation — the  title  appearing  in  one  Gospel, 
but  not  in  the  parallel  passage  in  another,  or  in 
the  other  two — see  Lk  128  as  compared  with  Mt  1032 ; 
Mt  1628,  cf.  Mk  91  and  Lk  927  ;  Mk  1045  and  Mt  2028, 
cf.  Lk  2227 ;  Mk  811  and  Lk  922,  cf.  Mt  1621. 

As  to  the  occurrence  of  '  the  Son  of  Man '  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  need  here 
only  be  pointed  out  that  such  occurrence  is  in 
entire  accord  with  the  representation  of  St.  John, 
•that  from  their  earliest  association  with  Him  our 
KLbrd's  followers  knew  that  He  was  the  Divine  Christ. 
The  declaration  of  Messiahship  and  the  use  of  the 
title  are  concurrent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  in  the 
Synoptics.  This  agreement  is  to  be  emphasized 
here :  the  reconciliation  of  the  view,  which  repre- 
sents our  Lord's  Messiahship  as  declared  from  the 
outset  of  His  ministry,  with  the  threefold  testimony 
that  such  declaration  followed  only  when  disciples 
had  received  prolonged  training  in  the  course  of 
that  ministry,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  purpose.  The  first  occurrence  of  the 
self-designation  in  St.  John's  Gospel  affords  a 
striking  parallel  to  our  Lord's  use  of  it  in  response 
to  Peter's  confession  (Mk  829-31).  Nathanael  de- 
clares Jesus  to  be  '  the  Son  of  God  king  of 
Israel,'  and  to  that  confession  Jesus  responds  with 
the  promise  :  '  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened  and 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  Man '  ( Jn  l51).  Similarly  Lin  313,  it  is 
when  Jesus  has  declared  to  Nicodemus  that  He  has 
Himself  descended  from  heaven  and  can  therefore 
tell  of  heavenly  things,  that  He  goes  on  to  designate 
Himself  'the  Son  of  Man,'  and  to  foretell  His 
suffering  on  behalf  of  man.  Here  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  precisely  as  in  the 
Synoptics,  not  a  hint  is  given  that  the  title  was 
unfamiliar  and  one  that  called  for  explanation. 
Nicodemus  was  not  indisposed  to  ask  questions ; 
but  St.  John  leaves  us  to  infer  that  as  to  this 
designation  he  found  no  difficulty.  Three  times 
in  ch.  6  (vv.27- 53-62),  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
course in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  '  the 
bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven,'  the  title 
occurs,  accompanying  and  used  to  emphasize  an 
open  declaration  of  our  Lord's  claims  as  to  His 
Person  and  Work. 

The  later  occurrences  of  the  title  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  all,  with  the  exception  of  935  (if  avOpwTrov 
be  the  right  reading  there),  are  found — as  is  the 
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case  with  most  of  its  later  occurrences  in  the 
Synoptics  —  in  passages  relating  to  our  Lord's 
Passion,  or  to  the  glory  which  would  follow  thereon. 
This  fact  suggests,  at  least  in  part,  the  answer  to  a 
further  inquiry  which  must  now  be  made. 

4.  Why  did  our  Lord  adopt  this  in  preference 
to  any  other  Messianic  title? — Nowhere  does  He 
tell  us  in  precise  terms ;  but  His  usage  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  its  attraction  lay  in  its  freedom 
from  the  limitations  which  beset  other  Messianic 
names. 

(a)  First  and  foremost,  it  permitted  the  blending 
of  the  conception  of  the  Suffering  Servant  with  that 
of  the  Messianic  King.  That  was  the  great  en- 
largement which  Jesus  gave,  in  His  use  of  it,  to 
the  title  He  adopted.  True,  there  was  nothing  in 
Daniel's  delineation  of  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man ' 
to  suggest  such  a  blending,  but  there  was  also 
nothing  to  preclude  it.  Whether  the  coming  of 
the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  in  glory,  and  for  universal 
dominion,  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  coming  in 
humiliation  and  a  reascension  through  suffering, 
the  writer  of  Daniel  did  not  tell.  But  what  the 
prophet  failed  to  disclose,  Jesus  revealed.  He  was 
indeed  the  son  of  man,  whom  Daniel  beheld,  but 
passing  through  a  phase  of  existence  anterior  to 
that  of  which  the  seer  had  a  glimpse,  and  a  phase 
which  none  were  anticipating.  Jesus  was  indeed 
the  Messiah  ;  but  the  expectations  which  gathered 
about  that  name  made  no  allowance  for  that  which 
was  foremost  in  the  purpose  for  which  He  came  to 
earth.  Hence,  no  sooner  did  His  disciple  exclaim 
'  Thou  art  the  Christ,'  than  '  he  began  to  teach 
them  [the  disciples]  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  elders  and 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  and  be  killed, 
and  after  three  days  rise  again.'  Put  even  so, — 
as  a  fresh  disclosure  concerning  the  Son  of  Man,— 
the  teaching  was  not  easy  of  reception,  as  Peter's 
remonstrance  showed ;  but  to  have  said  at  that 
juncture  that  the  '  Son  of  David,'  or  '  the  Christ,' 
must  suffer  and  be  killed,  had  been  to  make  the 
teaching  yet  harder  of  reception. 

As  Dalman  says  (op.  cit.  p.  265) :  '  The  name  Messiah  denoted 
the  Lord  of  the  Messianic  age  in  His  capacity  as  Ruler  ;  in 
reality  it  was  applicable  only  when  His  enthronement  had  taken 
place,  not  before  it.  Suffering  and  death  for  the  actual  pos- 
sessor of  the  Messianic  dignity  are,  in  fact,  unimaginable 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophets.  When  Jesus 
attached  to  the  Messianic  confession  of  Peter  the  first  intima- 
tion of  His  violent  death,  He  did  so  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  entrance  upon  His  sovereignty  was  still  far  distant. 
.  .  .  But  the  "  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  "  of  Dn  713  has  still  to 
receive  the  sovereignty.  It  was  possible  that  he  should  also  be 
one  who  had  undergone  suffering  and  death.' 

Hence,  in  reiterated  statements  to  the  disciples 
concerning  the  death  toward  which  He  moved,  the 
invariable  self-designation  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord 
is  'the  Son  of  Man.'  See  Mk  99- 12-  31  1033  1421-  41, 
and  the  parallels  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
Only  when  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection 
were  accomplished  facts,  in  the  light  of  which  His 
disciples  might  discern  how  false  and  misleading 
had  been  their  narrow  conception  of  what  Messiah  - 
ship  could  be,  does  Jesus  speak  to  them  of  Himself 
in  other  terms  :  '  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer 
these  things  ? '  and  again  :  '  Thus  it  is  written  that 
the  Christ  should  suffer  '  (Lk  2426-  46). 

(6)  If  '  the  Son  of  Man '  was  a  title  capable  of 
being  associated  with  suffering  and  death,  it  was 
a  title  already  associated  ivith  the  glorious  coming 
of  One  who  should  have  everlasting  rule  over  a  world 
in  which  the  poivers  of  evil  should  no  more  have 
sway.  That  was  the  form  of  expectation  present 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus  as  He  passed  on  His  way  to 
the  baptism  of  suffering,  and  that  was  the  form  of 
Messiariie  hope  which  He  sought  to  strengthen  in 
His  followers  as  He  spoke  to  them,  with  growing 
frequency,  of  the  coming  of  '  the  Son  of  Man.'    The 


utterances  concerning  the  return  of  '  the  Son  of 
Man '  in  glory,  and  the  predictions  that  '  the  Son 
of  Man '  must  suffer  and  die,  are  in  strict  correla- 
tion (see  Bousset,  Jesus,  p.  92  ff. ).  It  is  this  coming 
from  heaven,  this  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  to  which  Jesus  looks  forward. 
Wholly  unlike  the  anticipations  entertained  by 
men  around  Him  concerning  the  Davidic  Messiah, 
the  vision  of  Daniel  is  that  which  Jesus  again  and 
again  calls  to  mind.  He  will  come  '  in  the  glory 
of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels '  (Mk  8s8) ;  '  They 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  clouds  with 
great  power  and  glory'  (Mk  1326 ;  see  also  1462) ; 
'  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory  and 
all  the  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory  :  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  the  nations :  and  he  shall  separate 
them  one  from  another  .  '  (Mt  2531ff-)-  This 
function  of  separation,  of  judgment,  is  not  in  the 
Danielic  sketch  of  '  the  son  of  man ' ;  it  is  a  feature 
added  by  our  Lord.  In  Daniel  the  judgment  is 
effected  by  the  Most  High.  It  is  significant  of 
much,  that  Jesus,  while  adopting  and  citing  that 
prophecy,  does  not  hesitate  to  modify  it  in  this 
important  particular,  and  to  declare  that  it  is  He 
who  will  come  to  be  our  Judge  (cf.  Jn  527). 

(c)  If  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  telling  of  descent  from 
heaven,  spoke  of  a  closer  association  with  God  than 
did  any  other  current  Messianic  title,  so  did  it  speak 
also  of  closer  association  with  man — with  the  race. 
All  narrow  particularism  falls  away.  He  who 
bears  this  title  is  no  mere  '  Son  of  David,'  or  '  King 
of  Israel.'  Especially  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
idiomatic  use  of  nn  in  Aramaic,  as  of  p  in  Hebrew, 
such  a  title  expresses  in  the  strongest  possible  way 
that  He  who  is  called  by  it  has  the  nature  and  the 
qualities  of  mankind,  and  that  He  who  calls  Him- 
self by  it  claims  thereby  relationship  with  man 
everywhere. 

It  is  in  such  reasons  as  these  that  we  may  find 
the  true  clue  to  our  Lord's  adoption  of  this  name — 
not  in  its  supposed  unfamiliarity,  nor  in  an  ambi- 
guity enabling  the  speaker  to  use  it  in  one  sense, 
while  He  could  confidently  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  understood  in  another  by  His  hearers. 

5.  Why  did  our  Lord's  followers,  with  the 
exception  of  Stephen,  not  apply  this  title  to 
Him?  —  The  fact  that  a  designation  which  meets 
us  so  frequently  in  the  Gospels  is,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Ac  756,  wholly  absent  from  the  rest  of 
the  NT,  is  remarkable  and  significant.  But  of 
what?  Wellhausen  and  Lietzmann  answer,  of 
this :  that  it  was  unknown  to  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  Epistles  and  to  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  such  a  title  was  employed  by 
Jesus,  and  that  the  presumption  is  that  only  after 
their  day  was  it  introduced  into  the  Gospels.  But 
how  this  could  be  done,  and  how  such  an  important 
modification  of  the  most  cherished  records  of  the 
Church  could  be  carried  out  with  such  enduring 
success,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  Certainly  it  is 
not  safe  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  and  other  NT 
writers  did  not  know  that  this  was  our  Lord's  self- 
designation  because  they  make  no  direct  reference 
to  it.  Schmiedel  (I.e.  p.  260  f.)  points  to  He  26fr-  as 
affording  evidence  that  the  name  was  not  unknown 
to  the  writer  of  that  Epistle.  Similarly,  he  holds 
that  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  1527  makes  his  reference  to 
Ps  8  because  of  the  presence  in  that  psalm  ot  the 
terms  which  he  associated  with  his  Lord  — '  the 
Son  of  Man.'  Schmiedel  is  on  firmer  ground  when 
he  goes  on  to  rebut  the  contention,  that  had  St. 
Paul  known  of  the  title  he  must  have  cited  it  in 
such  a  verse  as  1  Co  1547.  He  urges  that  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Paul  wrote  for  Greeks, 
who  would  not,  like  the  Jews,  understand  by  '  the 
son  of  man '  simply  '  man,'  but  would  take  '  son  ' 
quite  literally.     To  this  may  be  added  that,  apart 
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from  the  suggestion  of  a  purely  human  parentage, 
which  Gentiles  might  receive  from  the  title,  its  use 
■would  for  them  lay  an  undue,  and  therefore  a  mis- 
leading, stress  on  our  Lord's  humanity.  To  the 
Jew  '  the  Son  of  Man '  suggested  the  Lord  from 
heaven  ;  not  so  to  the  Gentile.  Where  the  associa- 
tion of  the  name  with  heavenly  origin  and  majesty 
could  not  be  assumed,  there  the  Apostles  and  early 
exponents  of  Christianity  adopted  other  terms  as 
they  spoke  or  wrote  of  their  risen  and  ascended 
Lord,  and  proclaimed  Him  as  '  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God'  (Jn  2031).  To  use  the  words  of  Dalman 
{op.  cit.  p.  266),  '  the  Church  was  quite  justified  in 
refusing,  on  its  part,  to  give  currency  to  the  title  ; 
for  in  the  meantime  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  had  been  set 
upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  was,  in  fact,  no  longer 
merely  a  man,  but  a  Ruler  over  heaven  and  earth, 
"the  Lord,"  as  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  in 
its  apocalyptic  statement,  rightly  designate  Him 
who  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven. ' 

In  short,  the  absence  of  the  title  '  the  Son  of 
Man '  from  other  early  Christian  records  than  the 
Gospels,  is  significant  of  the  widening  range  of  the 
Church's  appeal  beyond  the  confines  of  Judaism  ; 
its  retention  in  the  Gospels  is  no  less  significant  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
preserved  by  His  followers. 

Literature.  —  For  a  summary  of  various  interpretations  of 
'  the  Son  of  Man,'  see  articles  by  Driver  in  Hastings'  DB ;  N. 
Schmidt  in  EBi ;  and  Baldensperger  in  Theol.  Rundschau,  1900, 
Hefte  6  und  7.  Many  of  the  more  important  modern  contribu- 
tions have  already  been  indicated.  Of  those  not  directly  cited 
may  be  mentioned  :  Appel,  Die  Selbstbezeichnung  Jesu ;  Bruce, 
Kingdom  of  God ;  Sanday,  Expositor,  Jan.  1891 ;  Bartlet,  ib. 
Dec.  1892 ;  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah ; 
Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara  ;  Weiss, 

Life  of  Christ.  George  P.  Gould. 
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SONS  OF  THUNDER.— See  Boanerges. 

SOP. — 1.  The  meaning  of  the  word. — '  Sop '  occurs 
in  EV  only  in  Jn  1326""-  v-  ™  (AVm  '  morsel ').  It 
is  akin  in  derivation  to  'sup'  and  'soup,'  and 
denotes  food  soaked  in  liquid  before  being  eaten. 
The  Gr.  word  in  each  case  is  fafxlov,  dim.  of  \pwfi6s, 
'a  morsel.'  foi/xlov  does  not  occur  in  LXX,  but 
^u>m<5s  is  found  in  Ru  214,  Job  31",  and  in  EV  is 
rendered  'morsel.'  Its  use  in  Ruth  — 'Dip  thy 
morsel  (fuifidv)  in  the  vinegar'— is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  fw/j.lov  in  John. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  sop  given  to  Judas. — Eders- 
heim [LT  ii.  506)  and  others,  on  the  ground  especi- 
ally of  the  definite  art.  (to  ipwfilov.  Edersheim  says, 
\  Mark  the  definite  article— not  "  a  sop  "  '),  hold  that 
it  was  a  specific  sop,  used  at  the  Passover  supper 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  a  piece  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  some  bitter  herbs,  all  wrapped  together 
and  dipped  in  the  haroseth—a,  sauce  made  of  raisins, 
dates,  and  other  fruits,  mixed  with  vinegar— and 
then  passed  round  to  the  company  by  the  host. 
Jesus,  as  the  host  at  the  Last  Supper,  would  hand 
this  sop,  first  of  all,  to  Judas,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  place  of  chief  honour  at  the 
table  (see  art.  Passover  [I.],  p.  326b,  and  Upper 
KOO.M).     It  is  not  enough  to  brush  this  view  aside, 

T  l      yur  does'  on  the  Sround  tha*.  according  to 

John,  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Passover  meal ; 

f +ifV<rn  tnouSh  it  was  not  the  regular  Passover 

ot  the  Jews,  it  may  have  been  a  Supper  of  a  similar 

Iv.  u  art'  Passover  [II-].  P-  327b).  On  the 
other  hand,  Edersheim's  argument  from  the  definite 
art.  is  precarious,  since  its  use  in  v.26b  is  doubtful 


(see  WH) ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  Evangelist,  writing 
long  afterwards  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
momentous  character  of  the  incident,  probably 
wrote  '  the  sop,'  meaning  thereby  '  the  tragic  sop,' 
'  that  fatal  sop ' — which  sealed  the  traitor's  doom. 
It  seems  much  more  probable,  then,  that  this  sop 
was  not  the  specific  Paschal  sop  passed  round  to 
the  company  by  the  host,  but  a  particular  sop  that 
Jesus  ottered  to  Judas  on  purely  personal  grounds. 
At  an  Oriental  feast  the  host  sometimes  presented 
a  guest  with  a  special  tit-bit  from  the  food  on  the 
table,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his  favour.  And 
it  was  not  by  any  accident  of  Judas'  position  at  the 
table,  but  because  of  a  deep  purpose  in  the  heart 
of  Jesus,  that  this  sop  was  given. 

3.  Its  significance. — This  ottering  of  the  sop  to 
Judas,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists 
(though  Mt.  and  Mk.  make  Jesus  say  that  the 
betrayer  should  be  the  one  who  dipped  his  hand 
with  Him  in  the  dish  [Mt  2623,  Mk  1420]),  comes 
before  us  with  a  double  significance,  (a)  It  was 
a  sign  given  to  the  beloved  disciple,  in  response  to 
his  question,  '  Lord,  who  is  it?'  that  Judas  was  the 
one  of  the  company  who  was  about  to  betray  his 
Master  (vv.25-  26).  (6)  But  it  was  much  more  than 
this.  There  was  nothing  hypocritical  on  Christ's 
part  in  the  action.  He  did  not  make  a  show  of 
friendliness  to  Judas  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving 
John  a  private  sign.  What  was  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  a  token  of  hospitable  goodwill  was, 
without  doubt,  meant  in  this  case  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  a  feeling  deeper  than  any  ordinary  human 
affection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  last  appeal 
to  the  better  nature  of  this  erring  disciple,  with  a 
note  of  warning  underlying  the  appeal  (cf.  vv.18-  21). 
A  whole  world  of  blessed  possibility  lay  for  Judas 
in  that  proffered  sop ;  Divine  love  was  in  it,  and 
free  forgiveness,  and  full  restoration — if  only  he 
would  repent  of  his  meditated  crime.  And  just 
because  of  the  immensity  of  meaning  that  lay  in 
Christ's  gift  was  the  awfulness  of  its  result.  Judas 
'received  the  sop'  (v.30),  and  doubtless  ate  it.  He 
understood  what  Jesus  wished  him  to  understand 
— the  mingled  love  and  warning  and  promise  and 
appeal  that  lay  in  His  act.  But  at  this  crisis  of 
his  fate  he  closed  his  ears  to  Christ's  offers  and  his 
heart  to  Christ's  grace.  And  immediately  the  light 
that  still  lingered  in  him  was  turned  into  darkness. 
For  'after  the  sop,  then  [roVe — at  that  very  moment] 
Satan  entered  into  him.'  'The  violent  effort  he 
made  to  close  his  heart  to  the  heavenly  power 
opened  it  to  the  powers  of  evil '  (Godet).  Jesus 
knew  that  all  was  over.  'That  thou  doest,'  He 
said,  '  do  quickly '  (v.27).  And  so  Judas,  '  having 
received  the  sop '  [note  the  significant  repetition  of 
the  ominous  word],  '  went  out  straightway  :  and  it 
was  night.' 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  s.vv.  ■^wuiev,  -^oi^m  ;  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  'Sop' ;  the  Comm.  of  Meyer,  Godet,  Westcott,  Dods,  inloc. ; 
Edersheim,  LT  ii.  505  ff.  ;  ExpT  iii.  [1S91]  107  ;  Martin,  Winning 

the  Soul,  17.  j.  C.  Lambert. 

SORROW,  MAN  OF  SORROWS.— We  shall  find 
in  the  Gospels  no  theory  of  sorrow,  or  abstract 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  pain  and  suffering. 
The  problem  is  taken  for  granted,  and  a  solution  is 
given.  The  solution  is  experimental,  and  centres 
round  the  life  of  Christ.  If  we  ask  why  sorrow 
comes,  the  answer  is  not  speculative,  but  practical ; 
we  are  simply  pointed  to  His  experience  (He  12). 
Accordingly,  the  method  of  this  article  will  be  to 
deal  first  with  Christ  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and 
afterwards  with  the  meaning  of  sorrow  in  human 
life  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian. 

1.  The  'Man  of  Sorrows.' — The  phrase  comes 
from  Is  533  (n'uk?D  E"N  ;  LXX,  avOpuwos  4v  TrXrryv 
&v  ;  Vulg.  virum  dolorum). 
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Objection  has  been  taken  (e.g.  by  Cheyne,  G.  A.  Smith, 
Skinner,  Workman)  to  the  rendering  '  sorrows,'  '  pains '  being 
preferred  in  this  verse  and  the  next  as  a  nearer  parallel  to  'pn 
('sickness'  rather  than  '  grief).  But  the  Oxford  Heb.  Lex. 
gives  many  instances  of  both  the  vb.  and  noun  as  referring  to 
mental  pain,  and  classes  this  passage  under  that  head.  While 
allowing  that  the  picture  in  Isaiah  is  primarily  of  physical  suffer- 
ing, we  may  without  hesitation  retain  the  familiar  rendering  of 
AV  and  RV. 

The  title  is  never  applied  to  Christ  in  the  NT. 
It  belongs,  in  fact,  to  popular  rather  than  to 
technical  phraseology,  expressing  in  picturesque 
form  what  the  theologian  means  by  speaking  of 
Christ  as  the  'Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah.' 
Either  phrase  implies  equally  that  the  prophecy  of 
Is  53  was  in  a  true  sense  fulfilled  in  Him.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  primary  historical  bearing 
of  that  passage,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the 
time  of  Christ  there  was  no  expectation  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah.  The  indications  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  agree  completely  with  the  evidence  Of  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  literature.  'The  idea  of  the 
Messiah's  sufferings  is  not  found  in  any  Jewish 
document  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  century ' 
(Stanton,  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah,  p.  123). 
'  Man  of  Sorrows '  would  have  been  the  last  title  to 
have  caught  the  popular  imagination  of  that  age. 
'  Son  of  David '  expressed  the  contemporary  hopes 
of  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be.  That  the  one  title 
has  been  entirely  displaced  by  the  other  is  signifi- 
cant. The  one  is  national,  more  or  less  materialistic, 
pointing  to  an  earthly  kingdom.  The  other  ex- 
presses the  universal  attraction  of  Christ,  His 
spiritual  empire  over  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
means  by  which  His  influence  has  been  won.  See, 
further,  art.  Messiah. 

2.   The    nature    of   the    sorrows  of    Christ. — 
Though,   as    noted    above,   the    phrase    'Man  of 
Sorrows'  may  be  retained  as  the  translation  of 
Is  533,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general 
picture  of  the  passage  in  its  literal  sense  is  of  one 
visited  with  the  extreme  of  physical  suffering,  a 
Job  ;  many  see  in  it  the  description  of  a  leper,  as  in 
Ps  88.     If  the  view  is  correct  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  an  individual,  but  was  typical 
of  the  nation,  or  of  part  of  it,  it  will  none  the  less 
remain  true  that  the  figure  the  writer  has  chosen 
is  that  of  bodily  sickness.     The  sorrows  of  Christ 
were  not  of  this  nature,  nor  was  His  appearance 
unattractive,  still  less  repulsive,  as  of  one  suffering 
from  a  loathsome  disease.     In  the  Gospels  but  little 
stress  is  laid  on  the  physical  sufferings  even  of  the 
last  days.      He   Himself  expressly  deprecates  so 
doing  (Lk  2S2S).     He  once  refers  to  the  privations 
of  His  life  (Lk  968)  in  order  to  check  one  who  had 
not  counted  the  cost  of  discipleship.     A  single  word 
from  the  Cross  (Jn  1928)  has  to  do  with  His  bodily 
needs.     Where  the  thought  of  His  own  sufferings 
comes  to  His  mind,  the  impression  we  have  is  of 
spiritual  sorrow  (Mk  103-  1434  1534,  Lk  1250,  Jn  12-7), 
and  commentators  of  all  schools  have  connected 
this  sorrow  with  His  contact  and  conflict  with  sin. 
He  sighs  at  the  presence  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man 
(Mk  734).     When  face  to  face  with  death,  He  is 
moved  with  sympathetic  compassion  (Lk  713) ;  He 
groans  in  spirit,  is  troubled,  and  weeps  (Jn  ll33). 
The  underlying  thought  in  these  passages  seems  to 
be  His  sense  of  what  lies  behind  human  suffering. 
So  it  is  different  degrees  of  sin  at  which  His  sorrow 
is    implied    or    expressed ;— dulness,   unbelief,    or 
hardness  of  heart  in  the  disciples  (Mt  168,  Mk  821 
919  1014  1427' 37,  Lk  2238,  Jn  14»)  ;-the  wilful  blind- 
ness and  opposition  of  His  countrymen  (Mk  35  66  812, 
Lk  1315).     Specially  significant  are  the  laments  over 
Jerusalem  (Mt  2337,    Lk   1941).     He  is  grieved  at 
ingratitude  (Lk  1717),  at  lack  of  hospitality  (Lk  7"), 
at  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  (Mt  2112),  above 
all,  at  the  treachery  of  Judas  (Mt  2620,  Jn  1321). 
He  feels  sorrowful  compassion  over  the  multitude 


without  a  shepherd  (Mt  936,  Mk  634).  On  the  other 
hand,  His  joy  is  specially  mentioned  at  the  con- 
quest or  removal  of  sin  (Mt  1813,  Lk  1021  155).  A 
study  of  these  passages  will  show  the  sense  in  which 
He  was  a  Man  of  Sorrows.  On  the  one  hand,  He 
was  brought  into  a  relation  to  sin  from  which  His 
nature  shrank,  and  which  even  seemed  at  its 
climax  to  lead  to  a  separation  from  God  (Mk  1534). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  His  conflict  against  sin  He 
was  spiritually  alone.  He  knew  more  clearly  than 
any  the  nature  of  sin  and  its  results.  He  saw  what 
man  might  be  if  he  chose,  and  what  in  fact  he  was. 
He  realized  every  hour  the  tragic  irony  of  the 
situation,  that  He  had  come  to  His  own  and  they 
would  not  receive  Him.  The  horror  of  His  rejec- 
tion by  His  countrymen  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
suffering  it  implied  for  Himself,  as  in  their  own  loss 
of  opportunity.  Is  53  was  profoundly  true.  Men 
did  not  perceive  or  desire  the  beauty  of  His  holiness. 
They  despised  and  rejected  His  message  ;  they  hid 
their  face  from  Him  because  they  could  not  bear  to 
look  on  the  splendour  of  the  goodness  and  love  He 
came  to  reveal.* 

3.  The  necessity  of  sorrow  in  the  life  of  Christ 
came  from  the  spiritual  character  of  His  work. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  disciples,  and  the 
popular  conception  of  the  Messiah,  a  certain 
amount  of  conflict  and  hardship  could  readily  be 
allowed  for.  The  Roman  could  not  be  expected  to 
yield  without  a  blow  ;  and  as  it  became  clear  that 
opposition  from  within  His  own  nation  was  to  be 
expected,  temporary  disappointments  and  mis- 
understandings would  fall  within  the  disciples' 
scheme  of  the  future.  They  were  ready  for  the 
hardships  of  an  earthly  struggle,  i.e.  to  drink  His 
cup  as  they  understood  it.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  Cross,  because  they  had  not  a  deep 
enough  conception  of  His  work.  Not  Roman  or 
Sadducee,  but  sin,  was  the  enemy ;  His  end  was 
the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  and  universal 
empire.  The  national  mission  of  the  Son  of  David 
had  passed  into  the  world-wide  mission  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,t  and  the  means  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  the  one  would  no  longer  serve  the 
other.  His  work  moved  on  a  higher  plane,  and 
the  weapons  of  His  warfare  must  be  more  mys- 
terious and  spiritual  than  any  outward  miracle. 
These  weapons  were  the  attractive  and  atoning 
power  of  service,  and  sorrow.  Mk  1045  shows  this 
clearly.  The  Cross,  the  life  of  service,  and  all  it 
implied  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  were  necessary 
because  He  had  come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many  (cf.  Jn  1232). 

The  fuller  discussion  of  the  redemptive  value  of 
Christ's  sufferings  belongs  to  other  articles  (see 
art.  Atonement).  It  must  suffice  here  to  insist 
on  what  all  theories  admit,  that  only  as  Sufferer 
could  He  be  Saviour.  He  had  come  to  serve  God 
as  man  ;  therefore  suffering  was  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  His  obedience  (He  210  58).  It  is  a  fact 
of  history  that  as  the  Sufferer  He  has  conquered 
and  drawn  men  unto  Him.  The  title  '  Man  of 
Sorrows  '  expresses,  more  perhaps  than  any  other, 
His  attractive  power ;  it  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  Christian  art  and  music.  The  thought  under- 
lying it  is  not  primarily  any  logical  theory  of 
Atonement,  but  the  all-embracing  sympathy  of 
the  God-man.  His  'Come  unto  me'  (Mt  ll28)  is 
a  comfortable  word,  because  it  is  spoken  by  One 
'who,  in  that  he  himself  suffered  being  tempted, 

*  From  this  point  of  view  the  nearest  parallel  to  Christ  is 
Jeremiah,  the  '  man  of  sorrows '  of  the  OT.  There,  too,  we  have 
the  one  standing  in  moral  solitude  over  against  the  whole 
nation,  in  bitterness  of  soul  because  he  knows  that  none  will 
listen  to  his  message.  If,  as  is  often  thought,  his  experience 
had  some  share  in  moulding  the  conception  of  Is  63,  that 
chapter  forms  a  close  link  between  him  and  Christ,  pointing 
back  to  the  one  and  forward  to  the  other  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith, 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2,  etc.). 

t  See  Workman,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  ch.  vil. 
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is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted'  (He  218 
31S,  cf.  Mt  817). 

4.  The  Christian  conception  of  sorrow.— Sorrow 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  psychological  term,  being 
a '  description  of  a  state  of  mind.  It  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  suffering,  mental  or  physi- 
cal, which  may  be  its  occasion.  We  may  define  it 
as  the  sense  of  discord,  the  consciousness  that  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be,  in  ourselves,  or  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  experience  peculiar  to  man,  and 
can  be  attributed  to  animals  only  by  an  effort 
of  personification.*  In  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
privilege  peculiar  to  man  we  may  begin  to  see 
something  of  its  purpose. 

'  The  inherent  necessity  in  man  of  sorrow  testifies  that 

his  essential  constitution  and  nature,  as  man,  is  something 
which  all  this  world's  life  and  the  conditions  of  it — by  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  what  they  are — cannot  match  and  cannot 
satisfy.  The  very  constitution  of  his  being  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  his  life  are  out  of  harmony  together.  They  do  not 
and  cannot  fit ;  the  one  is  too  small  to  satisfy  the  other.  Set 
man,  being  what  man  is,  in  this  world,  as  the  conditions  of  this 
world  are,  and  the  necessary  result  is,  sooner  or  later,  sorrow ' 
(Moberly,  Sorrow,  Sin,  and  Beauty,  p.  7). 

To  a  creature  made  in  the  image  of  God,  sorrow  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  struggle  against  sin 
in  an  imperfect  world.  Given  the  fact  of  sin, 
suffering  ceases  to  lie  a  problem.  Only  in  a  perfect 
state  could  it  be  desirable  that  sorrow  and  sighing 
should  flee  away. 

Hence  if  sorrow  is  a  privilege  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  it  is  in  a  special 
sense  the  privilege  of  the  Christian.  The  second 
Beatitude  (Mt  54)  speaks  absolutely  of  its  blessed- 
ness. The  underlying  thought  seems  to  be  that 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are  will  lead  to 
the  effort  to  right  them.  Discord  within  the  soul, 
i.e.  sin,  is  specially  in  view.  Mourning  is  the 
evidence  of  the  break-up  of  the  self-complacency 
which  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Sorrow,  indeed,  is  of  no  value  unless  it  leads  to  the 
striving  after  higher  things.  There  is  no  blessed- 
ness attached  to  vain  regret  for  the  past  (Mt  25n 
273,  Mk  1022),  or  to  the  sorrow  which  finds  its  vent 
in  weary  sleep  instead  of  in  prayer  (Lk  2245).  The 
bearing  of  pain,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  is  in  itself 
neutral ;  it  is  effective  only  when  it  is  the  means  of 
rooting  out  from  the  self  a  cause  of  offence  (Mt  523, 
etc. ).  The  sorrow  which  is  fruitful  is  the  travail 
which  issues  in  the  birth  of  a  new  life  (Jn  1224  1621). 
The  one  object  of  the  purging  is  that  the  branch 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit  (Jn  152). 

If  sorrow  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
attempt  to  right  things  in  oneself,  it  will  also 
accompany  the  attempt  to  right  things  in  the 
world.  It  was  Christ's  experience,  and  it  will  be 
the  experience  of  His  followers  (Jn  1520  etc.)  as 
they  share  His  work.  The  traditional  saying  of 
Christ  that  'he  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  fire' 
(Orig.  Horn,  in  Jer.  xx.  3)  is  at  least  authentic  in 
spirit.  The  disciples  must  bear  the  cross  He  bears 
(Mk  8s4),  drink  His  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  His 
baptism  (Mk  1038),  carry  His  yoke  (Mt  IP9).  The 
sword  must  pierce  the  Virgin's  heart  because  of  her 
nearness  to  Him  (Lk  2s5) ;  even  the  Innocents  suffer 
unconsciously  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
Him  (Mt  216).  The  via  dolorosa  is  the  only  road  to 
union  with  Him.f 

In  Jn  16  the  sorrow  of  the  disciples  is  contrasted 
with  the  transient  joy  of  the  world.  The  world 
rejoices  (1620)  '  as  having  been  freed  from  one  who 
was  a  dangerous  innovator  as  well  as  a  condemner 
of  its  ways '  ( Westcott,  ad  loc. ) ;  i.e.  it  is  satisfied  to 
have  no  Christ,  even  to  have  removed  Him,  and  is 

*  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Ro  S22,  where  Nature  is 
represented  as  sharing  in  the  imperfection  and  hopes  of  man. 
W.  Sanday-Headlam,  ad  loc. 

t  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  thought  dominates  the 
rest  of  the  NT  (e.g.  Ph  310,  Col  124,  i  p  413). 


content  with  things  as  they  are.  The  sorrow  of 
the  disciples  is  connected  with  the  departure  of 
Christ.  The  primary  reference  is  to  the  immediate 
crisis,  but  in  all  ages  His  disciples  will  have  sorrow 
in  all  that  hinders  their  full  vision  of  Him,  the 
complete  establishment  of  His  Kingdom,  and  His 
return  in  glory.  Though  He  has  overcome  the 
world,  they  must  have  tribulation  in  it,  till  the 
victory  won  ideally  is  realized  in  fact  (1633).  Sorrow 
cannot  be  completely  turned  into  joy  till  what  is, 
is  identical  with  what  should  be,  till  He  returns 
again  and  we  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  Jn  3-').  As  we 
said  before,  we  find  no  abstract  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  sorrow.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  found  in  the  experience  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  experience  of  the  Christian.*  Sorrow 
is  bound  up  with  every  attempt  to  combat  sin  in 
the  self  and  in  the  world.  It  is  the  reaction 
against  sin,  and  those  who  feel  this  most  keenly 
must  drink  most  deeply  of  the  cup.  The  consola- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  disciple  is  sharing  the 
lot  of  His  master  here,  and  will  share  His  joy 
hereafter  (Mt  1928,  Ro  8",  2  Ti  211). 

5.  Sorrow  and  happiness. — It  Mould  be  an 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  to 
conceive  of  sorrow  merely  as  the  condition  of  future 
happiness.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  present 
happiness.  An  exultant  joy  is  the  note  of  the 
songs  which  hailed  Christ's  birth.  Joy  is  a  present 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  522) ;  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  now  joy  and  peace  (Ko  1417).  The  promises  of 
the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth  are  not  purely 
eschatological ;  they  belong,  ideally  at  least,  to  our 
life  now.  One  of  the  characteristic  paradoxes  of 
Christianity  is  that  its  sorrow  and  happiness  co- 
exist. Again  we  turn  first  to  the  experience  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  yet  we  cannot 
think  of  Him  for  a  moment  as  an  unhappy  man. 
He  rather  gives  us  the  picture  of  serene  and 
unclouded  happiness.  Beneath  not  merely  the 
outward  suffering,  but  the  profound  sorrow  of 
heart,  there  is  deeper  still  a  continual  joy,  derived 
from  the  realized  presence  of  His  Father,  and  the 
consciousness  that  He  is  doing  His  work.  Unless 
this  is  remembered,  the  idea  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
is  sentimentalized  and  exaggerated.  And  again 
the  disciple  shares  the  experience  of  His  master. 
Neither  Christ  nor  the  true  Christian  can  for  a 
moment  wish,  like  a  Job  or  a  Jeremiah,  that  he 
had  never  been  born.  The  Beatitudes  express  His 
own  humanly  discovered  secret  of  happiness  ;  He 
has  Himself  known  the  blessedness  of  mourning, 
though  never,  of  course,  over  His  own  sin,  and  He 
imparts  the  secret  to  His  follower.  And  though 
the  promises  of  Jn  16  can  be  completely  realized 
only  when  the  Christian  departs  to  be  with  Christ 
(Ph  l23),  yet  even  now  His  joy  is  in  him  and  is 
fulfilled  ( Jn  15") ;  even  now,  in  prayer  and  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  he  knows  the  joy  which  no  man 
can  take  from  him  (Jn  1620-23-24).  '  Sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing'  (2  Co  610),  is  the  paradox  of  the 
gospel,  and  each  side  of  the  paradox  is  needed  to 
counteract  an  unbalanced  view  of  life.  On  the  one 
hand,  sorrow  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination,  to 
be  thought  away.  It  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  a  neces- 
sary fact,  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  sinless 
One,  much  more  to  our  own  ;  the  condition  of  all 
progress  and  of  all  true  work  for  God.  This  is  the 
truth  ignored  by  the  '  sky-blue '  optimism,  which 
strives  to  live  ever  in  the  sunshine  and  blinds  itself 
to  sin.t  On  the  other  hand,  sorrow  is  not  the  last 
word  of  life.  The  world  is  a  k6o-/hos,  a  creation  of 
order  and  beauty.     We  find  in  Christ's  teaching 

*  '  The  real  Christian  looks  at  sorrow  not  from  without,  but 
from  within,  and  does  not  approach  its  speculative  difficulty  till 
he  is  aware  by  experience  of  its  practical  power '  (Lux  Mundii&, 
p.  89). 

t  See  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  80  ff . 


nothing  of  the  sentimental  attitude,  which  looks 
on  suffering  with  complacency,  as  though  it  were 
good  in  itself.  To  Him  evil  is  evil,  and  suffering 
is  suffering ;  He  came  as  the  Saviour  to  destroy 
them.*  Here  Christianity  is  in  strong  contrast  to 
Buddhism,  and  to  all  forms  of  morbid  asceticism. 
Bacon's  aphorism  that  '  prosperity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  OT,  adversity  the  blessing  of  the  NT,'  is 
true  only  when  it  is  understood  that  beneath  the 
adversity,  and  the  sorrow  of  heart  which  it  brings, 
there  is  even  here  and  now  the  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  the  joy  which  comes  of  union  with 
Christ,  of  sympathy  with  man,  and  of  work  for 
God. 

Literature.— Davidson,  OT  Prophecy  (oh.  22);  Stanton, 
Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  vol.  ii. ; 
Moberly,  Sorrow,  Sin,  and  Beauty ;  Du  Bose,  Gospel  in  the 
Gospels ;  Lux  Mundi,  '  The  Problem  of  Pain  ' ;  Workman,  The 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  C.  W.  EMMET. 

SOUL. — In  every  act  of  thinking,  a  distinction 
exists  between  the  thinker  and  his  thought,  or,  as 
it  is  otherwise  expressed,  between  the  self  and  the 
not-self,  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  the  thinking 
subject  and  the  object  of  thought.  This  ego, 
self,  or  thinking  subject,  is  denominated  the  soul 
(ipvx^l,  &?h  '""PV^i  or  spirit  (irvevfia,  nn  ;  see  SPIRIT)  ; 
often  also,  both  in  the  OT  and  NT,  the  heart 
(napSla,  a1?,  a?1? ;  see  Heart).  In  the  OT  the  soul 
is  sometimes  confused  with  the  blood  or  with  some 
important  physical  organ,  but  in  the  NT  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  body  as  an.  im- 
material principle,  the  seat  of  conscious  person- 
ality, and  essentially  immortal  (Mt  1028  etc.  ;  see 
Immortality).  There  was  much  speculation  in 
our  Lord's  time,  and  had  been  for  some  two  cen- 
turies, on  the  mysterious  questions  of  the  soul's 
origin  and  destiny.  Some,  following  Plato  and 
Philo,  believed  in  its  eternal  pre-existence  (cf.  Wis 
819  RV) ;  others  (mainly  orthodox  Rabbis)  in  its 
creation  at  the  creation  of  the  world  (cf.  2  Es  435ff-) ; 
others  in  its  premundane  creation  (Slavonic  Enoch 
236)  ;  others  (perhaps  the  majority)  in  its  con- 
creation  with  the  body,  which  is  apparently  the 
doctrine  of  the  OT  (Is  442-  24  49:-  6,  Job  3116).  A 
few  supported  the  Platonic  speculation  of  metem- 
psychosis (so  apparently  Josephus ;  see  BJ  ill. 
viii.  5).  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  aware  of 
these  discussions,  and  on  one  occasion  asked  Him 
whether  a  certain  man  had  been  born  blind  as  a 
penalty  for  sins  committed  by  him  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence.  It  is  a  significant  illustration 
of  the  economy  of  revelation  that  Jesus  avoided 
entering  upon  the  discussion  (Jn  92).t 

1.  The  use  of  tyvxn  in  the  Gospels. — In  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  is  well  known,  there  is 
frequently  a  decided  difference  of  meaning  be- 
tween fvx/l  and  TrveO/xa.  There  fvxy  is  used  for 
the  principle  of  life  of  the  natural  man,  while 
irvevna.  is  the  principle  of  supernatural  life  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  regenerate  Christian.  Hence 
the  derivative  \J/vx<-k6s  (literally  '  soulish ')  conies  to 
be  used  in  a  depreciatory,  and  even  in  a  bad  sense 
(1  Co  1214  1544,  Ja  315,  Jude  19).  But  in  the  Gospels 
there  is  no  such  distinction  of  usage.  As  applied 
to  the  human  soul,  fvxv  and  TrveOfia  are  synonyms 
throughout  the  range  of  their  meaning.  Thus  in 
the  sense  of  natural  life,  we  have  Mk  34,  cf.  Jn 
1337  (fvx-fi);  and  Mt  2750,  cf.  Lk  234S,  Jn  1930  (TrxeC/m). 
(For  the  lower  sense  of  irvev/ia,  cf.  also  Mk  812, 
Lk  S68  _2437-39,  Jn  ll33  1321).  fvxv,  as  well  as 
■Trvevfia,  is  used  quite  normally  for  the  soul  in  its 
highest  religious  activities  (see,  e.g.,  Lk  l46,  where 

*  So  Harnack  most  admirably,  in  What  is  Christianity  ? 
ch.  vi. 

t  The  Creationist  view  of  the  soul's  origin  was  held  bv  all 
Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  The  Traducianist  hypothesis  'first 
appears  in  Tertullian  (a.d.  200). 


the  identity  of  ^vxh  and  irvev/j.a  is  especially  ap- 
parent;  Mt  ll'29  2237||;  cf.  1  P  211-25  419,  2  P  28 
etc.  ;  and  even  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  see  2  Co  l23, 
Eph  66,  Ph  l27  ;  cf.  He  619  13").  In  one  passage 
(Jn  1024)  fvxv  seems  even  to  stand  for  the  rational 
or  deliberating  faculty  (\670s,  vovs).  There  is, 
however,  between  ^xh  and  irvevna,,  as  used  in  the 
Gospels,  one  slight  distinction,  i^vxv  emphasizes 
more  strongly  than  wvevfia  the  idea  of  individual 
personality.  Hence  if/vxa-L  (not  Trveii/xaTa)  is  used 
for  '  individuals '  or  '  persons '  (Ac  2737,  1  P  320) ; 
and  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  salvation  or  loss  of 
the  \f/vxv  rather  than  of  the  -rvedfia  (Mt  625  1039 
1625.  26>  Mk  835)  Lk  9J4  173»  gl",  Jn  1225,  He  1039,  Ja 
l21  520,  1  P  l9).  Yet  the  salvation  of  the  wvev/m  is 
alluded  to  (1  Co  55,  1  Th  523).  irvevfj-a,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  a  strictly  impersonal  term  (see 
Mt  516,  He  l14).  It  is  used  like  \pvxv  to  denote  a 
disembodied  soul  (Lk  2437-39,  He  1223,  1  P  318,  Rev 
69  204).  In  Mt  12]8  (a  quotation  from  Is  421)  God  is 
said  to  possess  a  ij/vxv-  In  Jn  424  He  is  said  to  be 
spirit  (wveviw.). 

The  following  particular  statements  about  the 
soul  {fvxti)  are  made  in  the  Gospels.  As  the 
principle  of  physical  life  it  is  sustained  by  food 
(Mt  625) ;  as  the  organ  of  spiritual  life  it '  magnifies 
the  Lord.'  (Lk  l46).  It  is  capable  of  physical  and 
sensuous  pleasure  (1219),  also  of  spiritual  rest  and 
refreshment  (Mt  ll29).  It  can  suffer  acute  sorrow 
(Lk  2s6)  and  anxiety  (Jn  1024).  It  can  grieve  (Mt 
2638)  and  love  (2237).  It  can  be  lost  and  saved 
(1039  etc.).  At  death  it  is  yielded  up  (Jn  1011-15 
122'),  but  survives  as  a  personal  self-conscious  being 
(Mt  1039  etc.).*     See,  further,  SPIRIT. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  about  the  soul. — According 
to  Jesus,  the  soul,  being  a  man's  inmost  self,  the 
seat  of  his  self-conscious  personality,  and  inher- 
ently immortal  (Mt  1028),  is  precious  beyond  all 
price.  Nothing  can  be  accepted  in  exchange  for 
it,  and  the  gain  of  the  whole  world  will  not  com- 
pensate for  its  loss  (1626).  Jesus  drives  home  this 
truth  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  who  said  to 
his  soul,  '  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry ' ;  and  whom  God  rebuked  with  the  awful 
words,  'Thou  fool,  this  night  they  (i.e.  the  ministers 
of  my  vengeance)  require  of  thee  thy  soul '  (Lk 
1216"21).  Much  is  said  in  the  Gospels  about  the 
gain  or  loss  of  the  soul,  generally  with  a  play  upon 
the  double  meaning  of  ^vx^  ('life'  or  'soul'). 
Most  of  these  passages  take  the  form  of  exhorta- 
tions to  martyrdom,  as,  for  instance,  Mt  1039  '  He 
that  findeth  his  soul  (i.e.  he  that  saves  his  life  by 
denying  me  in  time  of  persecution),  shall  lose  it 
(by  eternal  punishment  in  Gehenna) ;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  soul  for  my  sake  (i.e.  he  who  confesses 
me  in  time  of  persecution,  and  suffers  a  martyr's 
death),  shall  find  it  (in  heaven) ' ;  (see  also  1625,  Lk 
1733,  Jn  1235).  All  these  passages  refer  primarily 
to  martyrdom,  but  in  their  secondary  applications 
teach  that  even  lesser  sufferings  and  trials  endured 
patiently  for  Christ's  sake  have  as  their  reward 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  (Mt  1038).  The  same  idea 
is  expressed  in  Lk  1426,  where  the  strange  phrase 
'  to  hate  the  soul '  is  a  rhetorical  expression'  for 
willingness  to  suffer  martyrdom  or  any  lesser  in- 
convenience for  Jesus'  sake  (cf.  also  Jn  1226).  The 
gain  or  salvation  of  the  soul  means  certainly  its 
eternal  happiness  in  heaven,  and  the  loss  or  de- 
struction of  the  soul,  as  certainly,  not  its  annihila- 
tion, but  its  eternal  punishment  in  Gehenna.  The 
endlessness  of  the  soul's  final  retribution  is  not 
simply  an  inference  from  the  soul's  immortality, 

*  It  follows  from  this,  that  in  the  view  of  Jesus  and  the 
Twelve,  the  4,uz«  an(i  tveD.uos  of  man  are  not  distinct  principles 
or  entities,  as,  according  to  some,  St.  Paul  affirms  in  1  Th  523, 
cf.  He  412.  The  language  of  the  Gospels  makes  decisively  for 
the  unity  of  the  soul,  and  for  a  dichotomy  of  man  (body  and 
soul),  not  for  a  trichotomy  (body,  soul,  and  spirit). 


but  is  exegetically  established  from  Mt  2546  etc. 
According  to  the  conceptions  represented  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  retribution  does  not 
wait  till  the  Last  Day,  but  begins  as  soon  as  the 
soul  leaves  the  body.  At  death  the  disembodied 
soul  passes  to  a  'middle  state'  (Hades),  where,  if 
righteous,  it  experiences  rest  and  refreshment  in 
'Abraham's  bosom,'  or  'Paradise';  or,  if  un- 
righteous, expiatory  punishment  (symbolized  as  a 
tormenting  flame)  in  a  limbus  or  '  prison,'  which  is 
separated  by  an  impassable  barrier  from  the  abodes 
of  the  righteous.  The  disembodied  souls  are  repre- 
sented as  conscious  and  intelligent,  able  to  converse 
with  one  another,  and  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  friends  upon  earth  (Lk  1619  2S43,  1  P  318, 
Rev  6a). 

The  most  important  question  about  the  intermediate  state  is 
whether  spiritual  change  is  possible  in  it.  The  point  has  been 
keenly  debated,  but  the  affirmative  opinion  seems  to  have  the 
better  exegetical  support.  For  (1)  the  NT  represents  not  death, 
but  the  Second  Advent,  as  the  time  when  the  soul  will  render 
its  final  account  to  God.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  middle 
state  i3  included  in  the  period  of  probation.  (2)  Christ  appears 
to  the  present  writer  to  teach  that  some  sins  may  be  forgiven 
after  death  (Mt  1232) ;  and  at  least  to  hint  that  even  grievous 
sinners  may  be  released  from  torments,  after  adequately  ex- 
piating their  crimes  (526).  (3)  The  torments  of  Dives  seem  to 
have  been  remedial  in  effect,  causing  him  for  the  first  time  to 
interest  himself  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others  (Lk  162'). 
(4)  The  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  and  His  preaching  to  the 
disobedient  spirits  there  (1  P  31S),  plainly  presuppose  the  possi- 
bility of  repentance  after  death.'  * 

At  the  Last  Day,  according  to  Jesus,  there  will 
be  a  bodily  resurrection  of  all  men,  followed  by  a 
linal  judgment,  and  a  final  settlement  of  the 
destiny  of  each  soul  (Mt  2531"46).  The  resurrection 
of  the  wicked  is  clearly  taught  in  Mt  1028,  Jn 
529.  See,  further,  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD, 
Eschatology,  Abraham  (§  '  Abraham's  bosom '), 
Paradise,  Hell  [Descent  into]. 

Jesus  claimed  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
human  souls  as  God  Himself ;  and  as  the  Lord  of 
souls  issued  the  universal  invitation,  '  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  .  . 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls '  (Mt  ll28-  29). 
He  also  declared  that  His  special  object  in  coming 
into  the  world  was  to  save  souls  (Lk  956)  by  laying 
down  His  own  soul  as  a  ransom  ( Jn  1011- 15  173). 

3.  The  soul  of  Jesus. — If  Jesus  was  perfect  man, 
it  follows  that  He  must  have  possessed  not  only  a 
human  body,  but  also  a  human  soul  and  a  human 
spirit ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospels  and  of  the  NT  generally.  Thus  He  came 
to  give  His  soul  (^XV")  a  ransom  for  many 
(Mt2028||).  After  the  interview  with  the  Greeks 
(Jn  1227),  His  soul  (xf/vxv)  was  troubled,  and  He 
doubted  what  to  say.  In  Gethsemane  His  soul 
was  exceeding  sorrowful  (irepl\\jir6s  io-riv  17  ^f/vxh  pov, 
Mt  263s||).  There  are  similar  references  to  His 
human  spirit.  He  groaned  (or  was  angry)  in  spirit 
(^e/3/M/4ijoraro  r^  irveifmn,  Jn  ll33)  ;  and  was  troubled 
in  spirit  (irapaxdn  rip  irvei^Ti,  1321).  On  the  cross 
He  commended  His  spirit  to  God  (irapaTWe/jLcu  rb 
irveOfii  p.ov,  Lk  2346),  and  yielded  up  His  spirit 
{acprJKe  rb  TTveuiia,  Mt  2750 ;  irapiSwice  rb  7ree0/ta, 
Jn  1930).  After  death,  His  Divine  Personality, 
still  in  hypostatic  {i.e.  personal)  union  with  His 
disembodied  human  spirit,  descended  to  Hades, 
and  there  preached  to  the  disobedient  spirits  in 
prison  (1  P  318,  cf.  Eph  49) ;  visiting  also,  we  infer 
from  Lk  23**,  that  compartment  of  Hades  which  is 

*  Cf.  the  striking  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria :  '  The 
Apostles,  following  the  Lord,  preached  the  gospel  to  those  in 
?.  ?3;.  •  ■  •  [God's]  punishments  [in  Hades]  are  saving  and 
disciplinary,  leading  to  conversion,  and  choosing  rather  the 
repentance  than  the  death  of  a  sinner.  .  .  Did  not  the  same 
dispensation  obtain  in  Hades,  so  that  even  there,  all  the  souls, 
on  hearing  the  preaching,  might  either  exhibit  repentance,  or 
confess  that  their  punishment  was  just  because  they  believed 
not?'  (Strom,  vi.  6).  See  also  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  Simil. 
ix.  16:  'These  Apostles  and  teachers,  having  fallen  asleep, 
preached  also  to  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  before  them,  and 
themselves  gave  the  seal  of  their  preaching.' 


reserved  for  the  spirits  of  the  just.  It  is  obvious 
from  these  and  other  passages,  that  the  view  of 
Apollinaris  that  Christ  did  not  possess  a  human 
soul,*  but  that  the  Divine  Logos  took  its  place,  is 
not  Scriptural.  The  soul  and  spirit  of  Jesus  were 
subject  to  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  and 
were  therefore  human,  not  Divine. 

But  the  rejection  of  Apollinarism,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  view  that  Christ  possessed  a  perfect 
human  soul,  involves  a  great  psychological  diffi- 
culty. A  perfect  human  soul  is  personal,  and 
therefore,  if  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  it  seems  to  follow  that  He  must  have  been 
two  persons,  as  Nestorius  thought,  or  was  supposed 
to  think.  This  difficulty  has  never  yet  received  a 
full  solution.  The  solution  of  the  ancient  Church 
was  that  the  human  nature  of  the  incarnate  Christ 
was  impersonal.  The  human  \pvxfi  of  Christ,  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  would  have  developed 
independent  personality,  was  prevented,  owing  to 
its  hypostatic  union  with  the  Logos,  from  doing  so. 
It  attained  personality,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the 
Divine  Logos  with  which  it  was  united ;  and 
hence,  though  Christ  possessed  a  true  human  \f>irxti, 
His  personality  was  single,  being  seated  entirely 
in  the  Divine  Nature.  The  Patristic  view  is  open 
to  criticism  on  several  grounds,  but  it  still  holds 
the  field  as  the  best  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
apparently  conflicting  principles  of  Scripture,  that 
Christ  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  and  yet 
only  one  Person,  f 

i.  The  human  will  of  Jesus.— Jesus,  as  possess- 
ing a  human  soul,  possessed  also  a  human  will,  for 
volition  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  activities 
of  the  soul.  The  Gospels  regard  Jesus  as  endowed 
with  a  human  will,  which,  though  in  the  end 
always  conforming  itself  to  the  Divine  will,  yet 
did  so  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  an  inward  struggle. 
Thus  in  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Jesus  prays 
(Lk  2242),  '  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this 
cup  from  me  ;  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done '  (ttVJjc  py  to  8e\n/j.a  fiov,  dXXa  rb  gov  yivio-dia). 
The  distinction  of  wills  is  evident  also  in  Jn  530 
(cf.  6s8)  '  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me.'  It  is  thus  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  that  there  are  two  wills  in  Christ,  a 
Divine  and  a  human,  and  that  these  two  wills  are 
united  in  one  Person.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
two  different  points  of  view  (duality  of  will,  and 
unity  of  Person)  is  not  easy.  According  to  modern 
ideas,  the  faculty  of  willing  is  so  essentially  a 
function  of  personality,  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
postulate  two  egos  where  there  are  two  wills. 
The  ancients,  however,  did  not  connect  willing 
with  personality  so  closely  as  we  do ;  and,  more- 
over, '  will '  is  too  strong  a  term  to  translate  their 
OiXv/jun,  (voluntas).  OeXyfaa,  it  is  true,  in  its  stronger 
sense,  approaches  the  meaning  of  'will,'  but  more 
often  it  bears  the  weaker  sense  of  'wish,'  'liking,' 
'inclination,'  'propension.'  The  true  Greek  term 
for  will  in  our  sense  is  yvdifiy,  or  more  definitely 
Trpoaipea-ts,  or  still  more  definitely  ai/re£ownor?7s,  or 
aiire^ovcnov  (self-determination).  It  is  clearly  in 
the  weaker  sense  of  'inclination'  that  64\y/j.a  is 
used  in  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  probably  in  the  same 
sense  that  Dyothelitism  was  declared  by  the  Sixth 
General  Council  (A.D.  680)  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  J 

*  Apollinaris  admitted  that  Jesus  possessed  the  lower  or 
animal  soul  (*1>i>xvi  a.\oyte\  but  denied  to  Him  the  distinctively 
human  or  rational  soul  (&vxn  Xeyixr,). 

t  The  details  of  the  question  are  in  the  highest  degree 
intricate,  and  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  The  reader  may 
consult  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  11.  i.  116  ff.,  152  ff.,  201  ff., 
266  ff.,  for  an  acute  criticism  of  the  Patristic  view.  See  also 
Ottley,  Incarnation,  pt.  vii.  1.  4,  2.  2. 

t  On  the  Monothelite  and  Dyothelite  question  see  Dorner, 
op.  cit.  11.  i.  155  ff .  The  last  word  (even  from  the  strictly 
orthodox  point  of  view)  has  not  yet  been  said  upon  this  difficult 
subject 
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See  also  art.  Incarnation  in  vol.  i.,  esp.  p.  812 f. 
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SOUTH  (votos).— 1.  The  locality  indicated. — The 
southern  direction  was  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Timan  (Jer  4920),  that  is,  the  country  'on  the  right 
side '  to  one  facing  eastwards  in  Palestine.  In  the 
same  way  their  kinsmen  and  successors,  the  Mos- 
lem Arabs,  called  the  southern  part  of  their  empire 
Yemen,  the  '  right  hand '  country,  and  designated 
Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  North  as  al-Sh&m,  the 
'  left '  region.  The  queen  of  Sheba  was  referred  to 
as  the  queen  of  the  South  (Mt  1242).  In  a  more 
limited  and  special  sense  the  Hebrews  gave  the 
name  '  South  Country '  to  the  wilderness  of  Judaea 
and  the  region  lying  beyond  it  (Jos  128,  Ac  826). 

2.  Character  of  south  wind. — Passing  over  an 
area  with  little  or  no  vegetation,  it  was  both  hot 
(Lk  1255)  and  lacking  in  vitalizing  power.  The 
rarefaction  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  on  the  bare 
desert  gave  rise  to  whirlwinds,  which  gathered 
up  the  dust  in  tall  swaying  columns  that  moved 
like  evil  genii  over  the  land  until  they  suddenly 
broke  and  dispersed  (Job  379,  Zee  914).  It  was 
essentially  a  transition  current,  being  the  dry  east 
wind  shifting  round  towards  the  humid  west.  It 
thus  partook  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  resembled 
the  close  steamy  air  of  a  palm-house.  The  allu- 
sion in  Job  3717  is  either  to  the  lethargy  induced 
by  its  enervating  influence,  or  to  the  cool  refresh- 
ment of  the  showers  that  usually  follow  it. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

SOWING. — For  ■  sowing '  as  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression of  the  activity  and  influence  or  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  see  under  Seed.  The  Gospels  further 
contain,  however,  three  semi-proverbial  uses  of  the 
term  which  merit  notice. 

1.  One  is  in  connexion  with  the  counsel  against 
worldly  anxiety  (Mt  626  =  Lk  1224  birds  neither  sow 
nor  reap),  where  sowing  denotes  one  of  the  ordinary 
operations  and  occupations  of  men  in  order  to 
secure  a  livelihood.  Jesus  is  here  quoting  a  fam- 
iliar proverb  of  the  ancient  world,  which  was  cur- 
rent in  several  forms  (e.g.  'aves  sine  patrimonio 
vivunt  et  in  diem  pascuntur'). 

2.  In  Mt  2524-2B  =  Lk  1921- 22,  a  grasping,  unscru- 
pulous character  is  defined  as  one  that  reaps  where 
it  has  not  sown,  i.e.  enriches  itself  at  the  expense 
of  other  people.  Several  ancient  parallels,  both 
from  Jewish  (cf.  Taylor's  Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers,  1897,  p.  143)  and  from  pagan  (e.g.  JEliim, 
Var.  Hist.  iii.  46  and  iv.  1  ;  and  Plato,  Leges,  xi. 
913  C)  sources,  are  quoted  for  the  second  clause  of 
the  verse,  which  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  an 
expansion  of  the  first. 

3.  Finally,  two  semi-proverbial  (cf.  e.g.  Mic  615, 
Fs  1265-6)  sayings  upon  sowing,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  are  preserved  in  Jn  4s6-  37.     Taken  as  part  of 


the  story  of  Jesus  at  Sychar,  the  passage  starts 
from  the  responsiveness  of  the  Samaritans  to  the 
gospel  (their  full-grown  faith  being  contrasted  with 
the  indifference  and  unbelief  of  Judaism  upon  the 
whole).  The  sight  of  the  Samaritans  streaming 
out  of  the  city  suggests  to  Jesus  that  a  rich  harvest 
of  souls  is  to  be  reaped  here,  and  reaped  apparently 
without  the  usual  delay  and  interval.  Samaria  is 
ripe  already  for  the  gospel.  '  Four  months  more, 
then  harvest,'  may  be  the  time  in  Nature ;  but 
here,  in  the  order  of  the  Spirit,  sowing  is  hardly 
done  ere  reaping  begins.  J.  Moffatt. 

SPARROW.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66*. 

SPEAR.— This  word  occurs  in  NT  only  in  Jn  1934 
'  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  Jesus'  side  with  a  spear ' 
(\byxn)-  -A-  comparison,  however,  of  Mt  2748  '  put 
[the  sponge]  on  a  reed '  (irepiBels  /caXdjuy),  makes  it 
probable  that  in  Jn  1929  for  v<ro-dnrip  irepidtvTes,  '  put 
it  upon  hyssop,'  vcro-$  n\  should  be  read.  tWds  is 
the  Roman  pilum  (Polybius,  i.  40.  12,  etc.).  The 
head  of  this  spear  is  said  to  have  been  buried  within 
the  principal  church  of  Antioch,  where,  under  direc- 
tion of  Peter  of  Amiens,  it  was  discovered  by  the 
besieged  Crusaders,  and  proved  their  salvation 
from  the  onslaught  of  the  prince  of  Mosul  in  1098. 

T.  H.  Weir. 

SPICES  (Lat.  species). — The  word  denotes  pri- 
marily the  kind  of  a  thing,  a  sample  or  specimen 
of  anything.  Then  it  means  a  certain  touch  or 
taste  of  something.  More  definitely,  it  denotes 
any  aromatic  or  pungent  substance.  In  general, 
spices  are  aromatic  condiments  used  for  seasoning 
food,  or  fragrant  ointments  used  as  perfumes.  In 
the  NT  the  term  is  used  in  both  of  these  senses  ; 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  it  has  a  somewhat  wider  meaning. 

In  the  Gospels  there  are  several  words  used  to 
describe  various  kinds  of  spices.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  classify  them.  See  artt.  Myrrh, 
Frankincense,  Nard,  Spikenard,  Mint,  Axise, 
Cummin,  Rue. 

Spices  (Gr.  apdi/xara,  Lat.  aromata)  are  mentioned 
in  Mk  161,  Lk  2356  241,  Jn  1940.  We  have  here 
probably  a  general  term  to  denote  the  mixed  spices 
used  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Francis  R.  Beattie. 

SPIES  (iyicaBeToi,  best  derived  from  iynadlntu, 
'to  send  down  in  (secret)'  [Grimm-Thayer],  'men 
suborned  to  lie  in  wait';  Vulg.  insidiatores). — 
Though  the  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Gospels 
(Lk  2020  ;  cf.  Job  1912  31",  Sir  811),  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  a  regular  system  of  espionage  directed 
against  Jesus  from  the  time  when  He  first  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  ruling  classes.  Emissaries 
were  sent  from  Jerusalem  for  this  purpose  (Mk  71 
and  Mt  151  RV),  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  His 
public  ministry  He  could  hardly  speak  in  any 
synagogue  or  other  public  place  without  seeing 
some  of  these  spies  in  His  audience.  Their  action 
is  variously  described:  (1)  'They  watched  him' 
(irapaTTtpelv,  ira.paTnpeio-6ai,  '  to  watch  insidiously,  in 
a  furtive  manner ' — '  ex  obliquo  et  occulto,'  Bengel) ; 
cf.  Mk  32=Lk  67  141  2020,  where  EV  add  'him,' 
though  the  verb  is  probably  used  generally  of 
watching  for  an  opportunity.  (2)  '  They  began 
to  press  upon  him  vehemently,  and  to  provoke 
him  to  speak  of  many  things  (diroo-rofiaTl^eiv  avrbv), 
laying  wait  for  him  to  catch  something  out  of  his 
mouth'  (iveSpeiovres  avrbv  Bnpevo-at  ti  e/c  tov  crrbfiaros 
at/rod,  Lk  1 154),  where  airoo-TofxaTl^eiv  is  explained  by 
Euthym.  Zig.  as  airaiTeiv  aurocrxeSiovs  ical  dveirio-Ktir- 
rovs  airoKplaeis  epurrrjfidTiiiv  86\epu>v  (the  Vulg.  gives 
os  ejus  opprimere,  as  if  from  a  reading  iTrioroplS'etv). 
So  Lk  2020  tells  how  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
watched  and  '  sent  forth  spies,  which  feigned  them- 
selves to  be  righteous,  that  they  might  take  hold 
of  his  speech,  so  as  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  rule 
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and  to  the  authority  of  the  governor.'  The  putting 
of  the  question  about  the  tribute  money,  which 
immediately  follows,  was  a  cunning  plot,  in  which 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians,  two  mutually 
hostile  parties,  joined  (cf.  for  a  similar  union  in 
Galilee,  Mk  36).  The  Pharisees  sent  their  disciples 
(Mt  2216),  young  men  apparently,  fresh,  earnest, 
zealous,  and  anxious  to  do  right,  hoping  thus  to 
avoid  exciting  suspicion  of  their  designs.  St. 
Mark  (1213)  describes  their  object  as  'that  they 
might  catch  him  in  talk '  (iva  avrbv  aypetiffuxn  \6yip) ; 
St.  Matthew  (2215)  says  they  took  counsel  'how 
they  might  ensnare  him  in  his  talk '  (Trayideio-uaiv 
tv  \6y(ji),  the  verb  used  being  from  irayis,  '  a  trap  or 
snare,'  into  which  if  He  fell  He  would  be  held  fast 
with  a  view  to  further  proceedings.  Compare  also 
Mt  19s,  Jn  ll46,  and  Lie  1939  where  some  Pharisees 
mingled  with  the  rejoicing  multitude,  no  doubt 
for  a  similar  purpose.  The  murmuring  in  favour 
of  Jesus  mentioned  in  Jn  732  was  possibly  reported 
to  the  Pharisees  by  spies.  Christ  was  always 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  such  men,  and  on 
these  occasions  seemed  to  court  publicity  for  His 
actions ;  cf.  the  direction  to  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand,  '  Stand  forth  '  (Mk  33).  The  futility 
of  the  system  of  espionage  as  directed  against  Him 
was  shown  at  the  trial,  where  all  their  efforts  re- 
sulted in  inability  to  bring  forward  anything  as  a 
charge  except  His  words  about  the  Temple. 

The  use  of  spies  for  a  different  purpose,  viz.  to 
facilitate  His  arrest,  is  implied  in  Mk  14',  where 
His  enemies  sought  how  they  might  take  Him  with 
subtilty  (iv  SoKui),  and  in  Jn  ll57  by  the  command 
that  if  any  man  knew  where  He  was  he  should  give 
information  (n.vvvo-ri),  that  they  might  take  Him. 
Such  a  measure  was  necessary  because  of  His 
popularity  with  the  multitude.  In  this  sense 
Judas  was  the  great  spy,  being  in  close  touch  with 
Jesus,  and  familiar  with  all  His  movements, — a  fact 
which  explains  the  roundabout  directions  given  to 
the  two  Apostles  as  to  where  they  should  prepare 
the  Passover  meal.  It  was  essential  that  Judas 
should  not  know  the  place  beforehand,  in  order  that 
the  solemn  proceedings  and  Christ's  last  discourse 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the 
band  from  the  priests  to  effect  His  arrest. 

W  H.  Dundas. 

SPIKENARD  (  =  ' spiked  nard').— The  AV  and 
RV  rendering  of  vdpdos  ino-riKrj  in  Mk  14:i,  Jn  123, 
or  rather  of  the  Vulg.  nardi  spicati  (in  Jn.  nnrdi 
pistici).  The  word  'spikanard'  (sic)  appears  first 
in  Wyclif's  version,  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  having 
merely  'deorwyrges'  (  =  ' precious').  Tindale  has 
'pure.'  These  various  translations  indicate  the 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  which  was 
felt  from  very  early  times,  anil  is  reflected  in  the 
Versions  generally.  The  oldest  Syriac  version  and 
some  Old  Latin  texts  simply  transliterate,  while 
the  Peshitta  renders  by  rlshaya  (=' choicest'). 
Of  the  various  explanations  of  the  word  itio-tik^, 
the  most  generally  accepted  are:  (1)  'Genuine,'  as 
though  it  were  connected  with  irlo-ns  (Meyer,  Weiss, 
etc.).  The  word  7r«rrtKo?  does  actually  occur  in 
Artemidorus  (Oneir.  2.  32)  in  the  sense  of  '  faithful ' 
(yvvr)  iruTTiKr)  Kal  oiKovpos)  ;  and  we  learn  from  Pliny 
[HN  xii.  26)  that  adulterations  of  nard  were  fre- 
quent.* (2)  'Liquid,'  as  though  it  was  connected 
with  wivco.  Ovid  (Ars.  Am.  iii.  443)  uses  the  epithet 
liguida  with  nardus ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Pad.  ii.  viii.  64)  distinguishes  between  fiiipa  vypa 
and  fiipa  fypd.  (3)  'Drinkable.'  Athenseus  tells 
us  that  some  unguents  were  drunk  (689  C).  But 
the  Greek  word  for  drinkable  is  words,  not  ttkt- 
ri/c6s.t     Some  have  suspected  a  '  primitive  error ' 

^f-^  Theophylact,  ry,v  IaZoXov  veipSov  xtxi  (jlitoc  rriffTtaiS   xa.TU.tr- 
xaiu.trUitru.fi  (Com.  on  St.  Mark,  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  cxxix.). 

7  Scaliger  derived  the  word  from  nriiririiv,  'to  pound.'  But 
this  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  sense. 


in  the  text  here,  and  have  proposed  various 
emendations.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
true  reading  is  'IvSiK-qs.  All  our  authorities  agree 
in  stating  that  the  genuine  nard  came  from  India, 
while  inferior  sorts  came  from  other  countries. 
Others  would  read  ciriKdrr/s  (=Vulg.  spicati),  a 
word  found  in  Galen,  vi.  178  C,  182  C,  E.  Naber 
(Mnemosyne,  1902,  pp.  1-15)  conjectures  an  original 
form,  o-Treio-riKrjs  ( = '  liquid '),  which,  being  a  airal; 
\ey6fievov,  might  have  been  corrupted  into  ttio-tiktjs. 
Prof.  E.  N.  Bennett  (Classical Review,  1890,  p.  319) 
suggests  that  the  true  form  may  be  irio-r&Kris,  and 
points  out  that  the  resin  of  the  Pistacia  terebinthus 
was  anciently  mixed  with  the  oil  of  nard,  and  that 
it  was  a  very  valuable  scent  (Dioscorides,  i.  91). 
All  these  emendations,  however,  ingenious  and 
interesting  as  they  are,  are  rendered  improbable 
by  the  fact  that  neither  in  St.  Mark  nor  in  St. 
John  is  there  any  variation  in  the  MSS. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  anything  like  certainty 
what  the  meaning  of  the  word  was.  It  may  be  a 
local  name,  as  RVm  suggests.*  Possibly  it  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  Pisitd,  one  of  the  Skr.  names 
for  Nardostachys  jatamansi  (Dymock,  Pharmaco- 
graphia  Indica,  ii.  p.  233).  But  most  likely  it 
is  a  technical  term  denoting  some  specially  valu- 
able kind  of  nard.t  Modern  experience  goes  to 
show  how  easily  the  exact  meaning  of  similar 
technical  or  '  fancy '  names  can  be  lost.  Such  has 
probably  been  the  case  with  the  word  we  are  dis- 
cussing.   See  also  artt.  Nard,  Ointment. 

Literature. — See  the  authorities  cited  at  end  of  art.  Nard. 
The  question  is  discussed  by  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche  (Com.  on  St. 
Mark,  Leipzig,  1830)  at  great  length,  and  very  fully  by  Morison 
(Com.  on  Mk.,  in  loc).  JJ.  W.  FULFORD. 

SPINNING. — From  very  early  times  in  Palestine, 
spinning  of  wool  and  flax  by  means  of  hand-spindles 
was  one  of  the  common  occupations,  especially  of 
women.  Jesus  referred  to  spinning  (prjOeiv)  in 
teaching  God's  providential  care,  even  of  the  lilies 
of  the  held,  which  are  richly  clothed  though  they 
neither  toil  nor  spin  (Mt  6-8,  Lk  12-7). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 

SPIRIT  (irvev/ia). — This  word  occupies  a  very 
important  place  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists, 
covers  a  wide  area  of  thought,  and  is  not  always 
clearly  defined  as  to  the  particular  use  it  is  put  to 
in  a  given  context.  The  prominent  place  thus 
assigned  to  the  word  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
cative of  the  position  which  the  principal  idea 
embodied  by  it  fills  in  the  general  scheme  of  con- 
structive Christian  psychology.  In  this  respect  we 
have  a  good  example  of  the  almost  instinctively 
creative  power  of  Jewish,  and  especially  of  Chris- 
tian-Jewish, religious  thought.  In  classical  writings 
irveOfia  is  found  largely  employed  in  a  physiological 
sense  (cf.  t<jS  irved/j-ari.  rov  o-Tb/xaros  avrov,  2  Th  28  ; 
and  for  a  similar  use  see  Jn  3s,  He  l7),  but  in  them 
it  never  appears  as  a  psychological  term,  as  it  does 
so  often  in  Biblical  writings  both  of  the  OT  and 
the  NT  (see  Cremer's  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.). 

The  determining  factor  in  the  employment  of 
this  word  by  NT  writers  is  the  profound  belief, 
inherited  from  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the 
OT,  that  there  existed  from  the  very  beginning  a 
unique  fellowship  between  God  and  man  (cf.  irvoty 
fwijs,  Gn  27  [LXX]).  In  spite  of  much  and  repeated 
unfaithfulness  on  man's  part  (cf.  thedifficult,  though, 
for  our  present  purpose,  the  sufficiently  significant 
passage,  '  My  spirit  shall  not  remain  [^ara/xeiyr;]  for 
ever  in  man,'  Gn  63),  this  fellowship  continued  to 
be  realized  more  and  more  intensely  as  one  gene- 

*  'Othtt/x??  (from  Opis,  near  Babylon),  "i'lmcxtxr,;  (from 
Psittake  on  the  Tigris),  and  Hhtty,;  (from  the  (?)  1'ersian  town 
Pisteira)  have  been  suggested  as  possible  readings.  But  none 
of  these  is  an  Indian  town. 

t  This  idea  is  found  as  early  as  Theophylact  (c.  1077  a.d.), 
who  says  that  the  word  may  denote  sThos  vuphou  ovtu  Xiyofjuvov. 
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ration  succeeded  another,  and  warriors  and  poets, 
prophets  and  priests,  all  found  their  inspiration  in 
the  firm  belief  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  the  living 
motive  power  animating  their  words  and  deeds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Incarnation 
formed  the  culminating  point,  as  well  as  the  final 
guarantee  of  the  truth,  of  this  historic  realization. 
Henceforth  there  was  established  in  the  human 
consciousness  a  relationship  between  God  and  man 
which  can  be  conveyed  only  in  terms  expressive  of 
the  closest  mutual  intimacy  and  communion.  Not 
only  can  it  be  asserted  that  God's  Spirit '  dwells  in  ' 
man,  but  the  counterpart  of  that  truth  consists  in 
the  resultant  abiding  of  man  'in  the  Spirit'  (iv 
TrveOfmrt,  Ro  89).  The  consequence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit's  activity  in  this  sphere  is  the  co-operative 
activity  of  man's  spirit  attesting  the  reality  of  the 
relationship  and  working  towards  '  the  righteous- 
ness of  God'  (Ro  103,  2  Co  521 ;  cf.  Ro  810-16).  The 
Pauline  identification  of  '  the  Spirit  of  Christ '  and 
'  the  Spirit  of  God '  is  for  us  ultimately  justified  in 
the  twofold  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  narrated,  as 
we  must  think,  from  two  distinct  points  of  view. 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  the  operative  agency  by 
which  the  Incarnation  was  accomplished  (Mt  l18-  20  ; 
cf.  the  interchangeable  terms  Trvevp.a  dyiov  and 
Suva/us  'Tfiarov,  Lk  l35).  The  revelation  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  followed  immediately  upon  His 
anointing  (ixp^e",  Ac  1038)  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  twofold  connexion  established  by  the  Syn- 
optists  between  this  revelation  and  His  Temptation 
seems  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  became  then  for 
the  first  time  fully  alive  to  the  wondrous  position 
which  He  occupied,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
work  He  was  destined  to  undertake  (cf.  the  burden 
of  the  heavenly  message  6  vlos  fiov  6  ayairrfrbs,  and 
the  implied  doubt  repeated  in  the  Temptation  ei  vlbs 
el  toO  OeoO,  as  well  as  the  part  played  by  the  Spirit 
in  each  of  these  incidents,  Mt  316  4lff-,  Mk  lllf-, 
Lk  322  4lff-,  also  Jn  l32f- ;  see  Plummer,'  St.  Luke,'  in 
ICC,  adloc). 

The  realization  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Spirit  continued  to  be  for  Jesus  the  dominating 
feature  in  His  ministry  of  power   (see   Mt   1228 ; 
cf.   the  corresponding  expression  iv   SaKrtiXip   deov, 
Lk  ll20),  and  gives  terrible  force  and  point  to  His 
solemn  warning  against  that  continued  deliberate 
opposition  to  His  claims  which  springs  from  love 
of  darkness  and  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  evil. 
Here,  too,  lay  the  secret  of  that  absolute  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  His  message  to  the  world,  resulting 
as  it  did  in  the  astonished  recognition  of  its  inherent 
authority  by  those  who  heard  it  (cf.  Jn  G"3  739-  46, 
Mt  728f-   1354  2233,  Mk   l22  62   111S,   Lk  432).     Nor 
would  Jesus  confine  this  conviction  to  Himself. 
The  descriptive  title  'the  Spirit  of  truth,'  three 
times  reiterated  in  the  Johannine  discourses,  em- 
phasized that  side  of    His    teaching  which   laid 
particular  stress  on  the  identity  of  the  guiding 
principle  of  His  life  and  work  with  that  moulding 
the  activity  of  His  disciples.     At  the  same  time  it 
guaranteed  the  continuity  of  the  context  of  His 
message  and  theirs  to  the  world  (Jn  14"  1526  1613, 
cf.  the  actual  bequest  in  which  His  promises  were, 
partly  at  least,  fulfilled,   Jn  2022 ;   see  also  739). 
That  they  might  entertain  no  doubt  as  to   the 
authoritative  position  they  were  to  occupy  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work  begun  by  Him,  Jesus  spoke  of 
His  own  permanent  return  to  them  as  practically 
identical  with  the  continual  abiding  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  and  with  them  (cf.  the  phrase  ipxop-at  7rpos 
ip.as,  Jn  1418).     '  Christ  is  in  fact  from  the  moment 
of  His  Resurrection  ever  coming  to  the  world  and 
to  the  Church,  and  to  men  as  the  Risen   Lord' 
(Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  on  143).     In  fact  the 
work  of  '  the  Spirit  of  truth '  is  mainly  the  glori- 
fication of  Jesus  by  gradually  making  Him  known 


to  the  world  as  to  His  Person  and  work  (iKetvos  ip.k 
5o£<£o-ei,  Stl  4k  tov  4p.ov  \r)p.\f/eTcu  kcU  avayyeXel  vp.1v' 
wdvTa  Sua  ixel  °  ""<""fy>  ip-a,  ianv,  k.t.'K.,  Jn  1614f-  ;  cf. 
iiceivos  p.apTvpr)<rti  Trepl  i/nov,  Jn  1526). 

The  profound  oneness  of  Jesus  and  His  followers 
is  nowhere  more  insistently  dwelt  on  than  in  these 
passages,  and  that  not  alone  in  the  character  of  the 
aims  which  He  and  they  have  in  view,  but  also  in 
the  motive  power  helping  and  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple guiding  them,  which  are  identified  by  Him 
as  the  forces  at  work  in  His  own  life  and  Person. 
By  an  argument  a  fortiori  He  gives  them  an 
assurance  that  He  will  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
those  who  recognize  their  need  of  His  guidance 
(Lk  ll13).  To  such  the  gift  will  always  be  pro- 
portionate to  their  immediate  needs  ( 1212).  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  peculiar  Lukan  phrase  irveiparos 
aylov  iirKr)adr)  (iw.4i.67j  jg  usecl  in  connexion  with 
the  spiritual  experiences  of  three  people  whose 
work  lay  in  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  of  the  Incarnation. 

Notwithstanding  the  transcendent  relationship 
in  which  Jesus  stood  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  not 
left  without  witness  that  even  in  this  sphere  of 
His  life  He  was  like  us  in  all  things  (see  Westcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  on  Jn  ll33).  It  is  this  woid 
(t6  irveOfm)  that  is  used  to  describe  the  death  on 
the  cross  by  three  of  the  Evangelists  (cf.  Mt  2750, 
Lk  2346,  Jn  1930),  although  in  other  places  we  find 
ipvxv  employed  in  a  sense  very  similar  (see  Jn 
iqi5.  i7;  cf  153  10").  It  is  possible,  however,  to  see 
in  the  use  of  the  former  word  a  wider  range  of 
thought,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  include  the  latter 
in  its  scope.  It  is  as  if  Jesus  desired  to  commend 
to  His  Father's  keeping  not  only  the  spirit,  the 
principle  of  His  highest  and  Divinest  life,  but  also 
the  soul,  the  seat  of  His  personal  earthly  life  (cf. 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  612"). 

That  ■tyvxii  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  found  to  denote  more 
than  this  is  evident  from  references  by  Jesus  Himself  to  its 
indestructibility  and  its  incomparable  value  as  the  goal  of  all 
human  progress,  where  we  should  have  expected  either  -rnvfut, 
or  mitZtux.  and  fax*  to  convey  His  full  meaning  (cf.  Mt  102*1-  39, 
Lk  1733,  Mk  83s,  Jn  1225).  The  distinction  and  confusion,  how- 
ever, in  these  two  words  are  in  accordance  with  OT  usage,  where 
ruah  (NT  mivftx.)  denotes  the  Divinely  imparted  principle  of 
life,  and  nephesh  (NT  -^ux*)  the  result  of  the  impartation  (see 
1  Co  1545 ;  cf .  Gn  27,  where  nephesh  hayyah  occurs,  an  expres- 
sion which  is  also  used  of  the  lower  life  of  the  animal  creation, 
Gn  12").  The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  two  words  to  denote 
the  same  idea  is  found,  e.g.,  in  Is  269  (LXX),  a  parallel  to  which 
we  have  in  the  Song  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Lk  14I>').    See  Soul. 

In  other  places  where  this  word  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Personality  of  Jesus,  we  find  it 
employed  somewhat  vaguely  and  in  loose  contrast 
with  the  outward  or  physical  senses.  He  is  said 
to  have  perceived  the  gist  of  the  murmured  reason- 
ings of  His  critics  '  in  his  spirit '  (imyvoiis  r<p  wvevpari. 
avrov,  /c.t.X.,  Mk  28  ;  cf.  Gould,  '  St.  Mark  '  in  ICC, 
ad  loc. ).  There  is  here  an  evident  contrast  implied 
between  that  intuitive  knowledge  gained  by  infer- 
ence and  deduction,  and  that  acquired  by  direct 
hearing  with  the  ears.  Again,  He  is  spoken  of  as 
sighing  inwardly,  as  distinct  from  audibly  (avaare- 
vc££as  rip  irveiJfj.a.Ti  airov,  Mk  812),  and  being  indignant 
'  within  himself '  or  'in  his  spirit,'  without  ex- 
pressing His  feelings  in  words  (cf.  ivtppip.Tjua.TO  r$ 
irveiifian,  Jn  ll38,  and  iv  eavrip,  ll38).  An  interest- 
ing example  of  a  subtle  psychological  distinction 
between  irvevp.a  and  fvxr)  is  found  in  the  personal 
experiences  of  Jesus  with  two  distinct  sources  of 
trouble  and  sorrow.  As  the  cross  drew  near,  His 
'  soul '  {ri  \pvxf)  p.ou  Ter6.pa.KTai,  Jn  1227)  revolted 
from  the  horrors  of  the  vision  ;  while  we,  as  we 
read  the  narrative  of  self-revelation,  perceive  the 
origin  and  cause  of  His  sympathy  with  '  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities'  (He  415).  On  the  other  hand, 
and  in  close  connexion  with  His  approaching  death, 
there  was  the  dark  treachery  of  Judas  ;  and  when 
we  remember  the  profound  joy  and  holy  satisfac- 
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tion  with  which  Jesus  reviewed  the  success  of  His 
work  in  keeping  near  Him  those  committed  to  His 
charge  (see  Jn  1712),  we  can  understand  the  grief 
caused  by  the  loss  of  'the  son  of  perdition.'  With 
reference  to  this  fact,  St.  John  notices  that  Jesus 
'was  troubled  in  spirit'  (Irjcrovs  irapdx^V  TV  Tvei- 
fiari,  1321),  as  though  he  would  wish  us  to  infer 
that  He  was  stirred  to  the  very  depths  of  His 
being  by  the  sight  of  a  soul  hurrying  to  its  doom. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  in  the  Gospels  of  con- 
trasts, simple  and  definite,  in  which  this  word 
plays  a  part,  though  we  have  no  example  of  the 
antitheses  so  familiar  to  students  of  the  Pauline 
Christology.  Perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  latter  is 
the  reference  by  Jesus  to  the  contrast  between  the 
strength  and  perseverance  of  the  spirit  and  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  (rb  wveOfia  irpSdvpov  .  %  aa.p% 
&<r8evfis,  Mk  1439=Mt  2641).  When,  in  His  conver- 
sation with  Nicodemus,  Jesus  refers  to  fleshly  {£k 
rrji  <rapic6s)  birth  and  spiritual  (&c  rod  irvetipaTos) 
birth,  He  is  not  contrasting  the  limitations  of  the 
one  with  the  inherent  independence,  as  to  time, 
space,  etc.,  with  their  consequent  imperfections,  of 
the  other.  He  has  in  His  mind  simply  the  two 
spheres  of  being  to  which  man,  qua  man,  stands 
related.  By  his  crdpf  he  is  in  fellowship,  spiritual, 
mental,  and  physical,  with  the  whole  visible 
creation.  By  his  irveOfia  he  touches  and  enters  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  life  in  the  entirety  of  his  com- 
plete nature.  Both  orders  of  existence  have  their 
characteristic  principles,  and  it  is  man's  unique 
privilege  to  unite  the  two  in  his  complete  life  and 
experience.  The  perfect  synthesis  is  accomplished 
only  in  the  Incarnation,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  two  great  constituent  elements 
in  Jesus'  Person  that  we  shall  succeed  in  truly 
interpreting  His  language  in  His  discourses  at 
Capernaum,  which  were  so  vitally  misunderstood. 
Neither  the  spirit  alone  nor  the  flesh  alone  can 
apprehend  and  appropriate  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Man.  '  The  flesh '  is  of  no  avail  (ji  crdpj  ovk  <Z<pe\e2 
oiStv,  Jn  6s3),  '  the  spirit '  alone  has  the  power  of 
conveying  life  (rb  TvevpA.  ianv  rb  faoiroiovv).  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  a  genuine  participation, 
the  life-giving  message  must  be  clothed  in  lan- 
guage which  may  be  heard  and,  in  part  at  least, 
understood  (to.  pr/p-ara  .  irvevp.d  tariv  ko.1  fwij).  The 
historic  fact  of  the  Incarnation  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  man  both  on  his  spiritual  and 
fleshly  side,  and  so  we  understand  the  force  of  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(ou  yap  d-fi  tov  dyytXcav  iwi\a.p.fiavtTa,i,  He  216).  And 
while  it  would  be  going  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  certainty  to  say  that  Jesus  on  this  occasion  is 
making  specific  reference  to  the  rite  which  He 
afterwards  instituted  in  words  of  similar  import, 
it  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  in  His  Last  Supper 
He  embodied  the  principles  referred  to  above.  In 
it,  too,  '  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,'  it  is  the  spirit 
that  giveth  life  ;  but  the  invisible,  intangible  spirit 
is  clothed  with  a  visible,  tangible  body,  while 
man,  working  through  and  by  the  latter,  reaches 
upwards  and  partakes  of  the  former  (cf.  Westcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  loc). 

When  Jesus,  in  His  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  identifies  Spirit  with  the  Being  of  God 
(irvevpa  6  $e6s,  Jn  424),  He  at  once  proceeds  to  fore- 
shadow the  abiding  result,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  man's  approach  to  Him.  The  arena,  so  to 
speak,  upon  which  the  activity  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  displays  His  manifold  and  world-wide  char- 
acter, is  the  human  spirit.  If  we  are  to  offer  to 
God  a  spiritual  (4v  irveipan)  worship,  and  appre- 
hend clearly  the  methods  by  which  He  quickens 
human  life,  the  first  and  last  requisite  is  that  we 
shall  be  in  the  Spirit  (Jn  424 ;  cf.  Ro  818L,  Eph  218 
etc.).  It  is  not  enough,  though  it  is  perfectly  true, 
to  say  that  '  the  spirit  in  man  responds  to  the 
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Spirit  of  God'  (Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  on  423). 
The  spirit  in  man  becomes  the  spirit  of  man  (t<£ 
Trvetip.a.Ti  7ip.&v,  Ro  816),  and  acting,  as  it  does,  in 
harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  guided  into  all 
the  truth  (cf.  the  sequence  rb  irvevp-a  rrjs  dXrjdelas 
els  ttjv  aXrjdeiav  wdaav,  Jn  1613).  Henceforth  man's 
spiritual  home  is  within  the  region  of  that  absolute 
truth  which  the  Person  and  the  work  of  Jesus 
were  destined  to  disclose  and  make  real. 

Just  as  we  are  led  to  believe  in  and  hope  for  this 
co-operative  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  the 
Evangelists  are  insistent  in  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  evil  are  ever  watchful  to  make  their 
home  within  us.  In  words  of  solemn  warning 
Jesus  implies  that  our  need  of  spiritual  guidance  is 
so  profound  that  we  stand  in  constant  danger  of 
harbouring  these  active  enemies  (note  ei's  rbv  oMv 
p.ov,  Lk  ll24),  and  that  the  only  way  of  successfully 
guarding  against  their  presence  is  to  admit  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  supreme  and  only  Guest  (cf. 
Plummer,  '  St.  Luke,'  in  ICC,  on  ll25).  So  close  is 
the  analogy  between  these  conceptions  that  St. 
Mark  does  not  hesitate  to  denote  the  presence  and 
the  relation  of  the  evil  spirits  to  the  possessed  by 
using  the  same  preposition  (tv)  which  he  employs 
when  speaking  of  the  guiding  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Mk  l24  322  52 ;  cf.  1236,  Lk  227).  The 
diseases  which  these  spirits  were  supposed  to  con- 
vey to  their  victims  were  often  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  them  inherently  (Mk  917-  x  etc.  See 
art.  Demon). 

We  shall  not  be  surprised,  after  these  considera- 
tions, to  learn  that  when  men  have  the  same  ends 
in  view,  pursue  them  by  similar  methods  of  work, 
and  betray  the  same  general  characteristics  in  their 
mental  and  spiritual  outlook,  they  are  said  to  have 
the  same  spirit.  John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah, 
though  separated  by  centuries  of  time,  were  be- 
lieved to  be  so  far  identified  that  the  former  lived 
and  acted  '  in  spirit  and  in  power '  (iv  irvevpan  ko.1 
Svvdp.ei,  Lk  l17),  i.e.  under  the  shadow  and  guidance 
of  the  latter  (cf.  Jesus'  method  of  interpreting  the 
popular  belief  in  the  pre-Messianic  return  of  Elijah, 
Mt  ll14).  At  the  same  time,  the  historian  is  care- 
ful to  note  that  the  Baptist's  childhood  was  marked 
by  a  gradual  development  and  strengthening  in 
spirit  side  by  side  with  his  bodily  growth  (Lk  l80). 
See,  further,  artt.  Flesh,  Holy  Spirit,  Soul. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Lexx.  and  Dictionary  artt. 
and  the  Lit.  at  Soul,  see  Laidlaw,  Bible  Boot,  of  Man,  esp. 
131  fit. ;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  of  NT,  §  27 ;  W.  H.  Hodge,  '  Bibl. 
Usage  of  Soul  and  Spirit '  in  Pres.  Ref.  Rev.  viii.  (1897),  251 ; 
F.  E.  Brightman,  '  Soul,  Body,  Spirit '  in  JThSt  ii.  (1900)  273 ; 
W.  H.   Schoemaker,   'Use  of  Pneuma  in  NT'  in  JBL  xxiii. 

(1904)  13.  J.  R.  Willis. 

SPIRITUALITY.  — See  Character  of  Christ 
in  vol.  i.  p.  286  f.,  and  art.  Spirit. 

SPIRITUALIZING  OF  THE  PARABLES.— 'The 

legs  of  the  lame,'  says  a  Hebrew  proverb,  'hang 
loose;  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools'  (Pr 
267) ;  but  it  is  possible  to  err  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  pressing  a  parable  too  far,  and,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  riding  it  to  death.  Such 
was  the  manner  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  and  it 
has  been  imitated  by  not  a  few  in  modern  times. 
The  error  lies  in  forgetting  that  a  parable  is 
designed  to  teach  one  broad  lesson,  and  insisting 
on  discovering  some  significance  in  every  detail. 
A  glaring  instance  is  Theophilus  of  Antioch's  ex- 
position, quoted  approvingly  by  St.  Jerome,*  of 
the  parable  of  the  Steward  (Lk  161"12),  which  in- 
culcates simply  the  duty  of  being  as  shrewd  in 
spiritual  matters  as  men  are  wont  to  be  in  worldly 
affairs.  The  rich  man,  according  to  Theophilus,  is 
Almighty  God  ;  the  steward,  St.  Paul ;  the  debtor 
who  owed  100  baths  of  oil,  the  Gentiles,  'qui 
*  ad  Algas.  Qucest.  vi. 
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magna  indigebant  misericordia  Dei ' ;  the  debtor 
who  owed  100  cors  of  wheat,  the  Jewish  people, 
'  which  had  been  nourished  by  the  wheat  of  God's 
commandments.'  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  whose 
interpretation  of  'the  fatted  calf  (Lk  15-3)  as  '  the 
holy  body  of  Christ'  is  saved  from  being  blas- 
phemous only  by  the  good  monk's  simple  piety, 
makes  out  that  the  rich  man  is  God  (rbv  0i\dc- 
dponrov  ko.1  avevdei)  deov) ;  the  steward,  every  possessor 
of  riches,  sucli  being  'not  lords  but  stewards'; 
the  steward's  dismissal,  death.  Some  modern  in- 
terpreters have  gone  quite  as  far  in  extravagance. 
Schleiermacher  makes  the  rich  man  represent  the 
Romans,  the  steward  the  tax-gatherers,  the  debtors 
the  Jewish  people.  According  to  Olshausen,  the 
rich  man  is  dpxw  tov  ko&hov,  while  the  steward  is 
the  man  who  applies  earthly  riches  to  spiritual 
uses. 

Origen's  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  1030"37)  is  a  masterpiece  of  ill-applied 
ingenuity.  The  traveller  is  Adam  ;  Jerusalem  is 
Paradise ;  Jericho  is  the  world  ;  the  robbers  are 
hostile  demons ;  the  Priest  is  the  Law  ;  the  Levite 
is  the  Prophets ;  the  Samaritan  is  Christ ;  the 
wounds  are  disobedience  ;  the  beast  is  the  Lord's 
body  ;  the  inn  is  the  Church  ;  the  two  denarii  are 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (the  New  and  the  Old 
Covenant,  says  Euthymius  Zigabenus)  ;  the  inn- 
keeper is  the  Bishop.  * 

The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt  251"13)  has 
furnished  another  fruitful  field  to  spiritualizing 
interpreters.  According  to  St.  Chrysostom  the 
lamps  are  the  grace  of  virginity  (rb  rr\%  irapOevlas 
Xa/noyta) ;  the  oil  is  philanthropy,  alms  (ttjv  <pC\av- 
dponrlav,  tt]v  £\eTifio(Tuv7)v) ;  the  sellers  are  the  poor, 
who  afford  the  opportunity  for  alms-giving ;  the 
sleep  of  the  virgins  is  death  ;  the  cry  at  midnight 
(cf.  1  Th  416)  shows  that  the  Resurrection  will  take 
place  by  night.  The  lesson  of  the  parable  is  that 
virginity  without  philanthropy  is  darkness.  Ac- 
cording to  Origen  and  St.  Jerome,  the  five  virgins 
are  the  five  senses.  According  to  the  latter,  the  oil 
is  good  works  ;  according  to  the  former,  it  is  teach- 
ing, the  vessels  being  the  souls  of  the  learners. 
There  is  much  shrewd  sense  in  Calvin's  caustic 
remark  :  '  Some  greatly  torment  themselves  about 
the  lamps,  about  the  vessels,  about  the  oil ;  but  the 
simple  and  real  gist  is  that  eager  zeal  for  a  brief 
space  does  not  suffice,  unless  unwearied  constancy 
be  added  thereto.'  See,  further,  artt.  Parable  and 
Circumstantiality  in  the  Parables. 

David  Smith. 

SPITTING,  SPITTLE  (irriw,  Trri^a,  tixTTTtu).— 
References  to  spitting  occur  in  the  NT  in  the 
Gospels  only,  and  there  always  in  connexion  with 
Christ. 

1.  Spitting  was  a  common  mark  of  derision  and 
contempt.  Christ  foretold  it  among  the  insults 
which  He  as  Messiah  would  endure  (Mk  1034,  Lk 
1832)  ;  and  during  His  Passion  He  was  spit  upon 
both  by  Jews  (Mt  2667,  Mk  1465)  and  by  Gentile 
soldiers  ( Mt  2730,  Mk  15la).  Allusions  to  the  custom 
with  this  injurious  meaning  are  found  in  the  OT 
(Nu  12",  Dt  259,  Is  506).  Variant  forms,  still 
customary  among  Orientals,  are  spitting  upon  the 
ground  before  any  one,  or  even  at  the  mention  of  a 
despised  and  hated  name. 

2.  Three  occasions  are  recorded  on  which  Christ 
made  use  of  His  spittle  in  the  work  of  healing: 
with  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  in  the  Decapolis 
(Mk  73s),  when  He  touched  the  tongue  of  the 
afflicted  with  moisture  from  His  own  mouth  ;  with 
a  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (Mk  823),  when  He 
'spat  upon  his  eyes ' ;  and  with  one  born  blind,  at 
Jerusalem  (Jn  96-7),  when  He  made  clay  of  the 

*  In  Luc.  Horn,  xxxiv.  St.  Augustine  (Quoest.  Ev.  ii.  §  19) 
gives  a  similar  interpretation,  but  with  still  greater  luxuriance 


spittle  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  In  the 
two  former  instances  Christ  is  stated  first  to  have 
taken  the  man  apart,  and  Meyer  suggests  that  this 
secrecy  was  due  to  His  use  of  the  spittle  ;  but  no 
reason  for  secrecy  suggests  itself,  and  the  third 
act  of  healing  appears  to  have  been  performed 
publicly.  Trench  {Miracles,  on  Jn  9)  adduces  Pliny 
(Z/jVxxviii.  7),  Suetonius  ( Vespas.  7),  Tacitus  (Hist. 
iv.  8),  to  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  an  ancient 
belief  in  the  medicinal  value  of  human  saliva, 
especially  for  eye  troubles.    See  Blindness. 

John  Muir. 
SPONGE.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  67a,  and 
Vinegar. 

STAFF. — Two  different  words  occurring  in  the 
Gospels  are  rendered  'staff'  in  EV. — (1)  pdBSos, 
(2)  ZtiKov. 

1.  Only  once  is  pd/35os  found  in  the  Gospels,  viz. 
in  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  instructions  given 
by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve  as  He  sent  them  on  their 
mission  (Mk  68  =  Mt  1010=Lk  93).  It  denotes,  of 
course,  the  ordinary  walking-staff  of  the  traveller, 
which,  as  used  in  the  East,  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  walking-stick  we  know,  and  is  simply  a 
long,  slightly- tapering  rod,  serviceable  for  support 
and  for  defence. 

The  main  interest  of  the  reference  to  the  staff  in  the  con- 
nexion above  mentioned  lies  in  the  textual  difference  exhibited 
by  the  parallel  passages.  The  instruction  as  given  in  Mk  68  was 
that  the  Twelve  were  to  take  nothing  with  them,  'except  a 
staff  only '  (s!  /n.*  px/3Sov  /xivov)  ;  whereas,  according  to  Mt.  (f*r,bi 
jukffSoy)  and  Lk.  (^mts  f>«/3S«»),  they  were  to  take  nothing  at  all, 
not  even  a  staff.  Wright  cites  this  in  suppport  of  a  suggestion 
that  Mt.  and  Lk.  were  'affected  by  the  tendency  to  expect 
exceptional  severity  in  the  case  of  religious  teachers '  (Synopsis, 
p.  57).  But  perhaps  it  is  adequately  explained  as  due  at  first  to 
a  mere  copyist's  assimilation  to  the  other  negative  items  that 
occur.  In  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  again,  there  is  a  v.l.  in  some  MSS 
which  gives  the  plural  pi.$iov;,  '  neither  staves.'  This  variant  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  to  a  set  purpose  to  afford  a  loop- 
hole for  harmonizing  the  accounts.  The  AV,  however,  reading 
'  staves '  in  both  cases,  lies  open  to  suspicion  on  this  point ;  for 
in  Mt  1010  it  gives  'nor  yet  staves,'  with  the  extraordinary 
marginal  note  '  Gr.  a  staff,'  showing  that  their  text  actually 
read  p«/35ov.  So  the  way  is  left  open  for  the  puerile  suggestion 
that  the  accounts  are  consistent,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  meant  that 
His  disciples  were  not  to  take  more  than  one  staff  each  !  Yet 
Wyclif's  earlier  version  (following  the  Vulg.)  had  rendered 
'  nether  a  yerde '  in  Mt  1010  (similarly  Lk  93),  careless  of  the 
discrepancy  with  Mk  68  ('  but  a  yerde  oneli ').  Cf.  Tindale  in 
Mt  1010  'nor  yet  arodde.'  The  superiority  of  Mk.'s  account  is 
self-evident :  there  is  a  touch  of  perfect  naturalness  about  it. 

2.  The  &\ov  mentioned  in  Mk  1443  (||  Mt  2647,  and 
see  Lk  2252),  Hke  the  sword,  is  distinctly  a  weapon. 
Jn  183  uses  the  general  expression  8w\a.  The  £i)\a 
(EV  '  staves ')  were  the  wooden  truncheons  or  clubs 
of  the  Jewish  police  (inrrip^Tai).  Josephus  (BJ  H. 
ix.  4)  mentions  them  as  weapons  used  by  Pilate's 
soldiers  in  attacking  a  crowd  of  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 
STALL.— See  Manger. 

STAR. — 1.  Introductory. — Occasional  reference 
is  made  in  the  NT  to  a  star  or  stars,  and,  in  most 
cases,  an  extraordinary  significance  of  some  kind 
is  associated  with  the  mention  of  such. 

Two  Greek  words  are  employed,  viz.  UtrTip  and  kirrpm.  The 
latter  also  bears  a  collective  meaning  (= a  group  of  stars,  a 
constellation),  but  not  in  the  NT.  cttrrtip  is  often  applied  meta- 
phorically (see  below),  ktrrpm  occurs  in  Lk  2125,  Ac  743  '  the 
star  of  the  god  Rephan '  (a  quotation  from  Am  525f-),  27™', 
He  1112.  Elsewhere  (exc.  2  P  119,  where  QaurfipK,  '  day-star,' 
occurs)  atrrrtp  is  used. 

Sometimes  these  references  are  without  any 
special  significance  (e.g.  Ac  2720,  He  ll12  'as  the 
stars  of  heaven  in  multitude '),  but  more  often 
some  definite  symbolical  application  is  apparent, 
as,  for  example,  when  a  period  of  calamity  mark- 
ing a  Divine  visitation  is  described  as  a  time 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  is  with- 
drawn and  '  the  stars  fall  from  heaven '  (Mt  24M 
H  Rev  613  810-  »  ;  cf.  Ezk  327).  In  Rev  91  the,  image 
of  the  '  fallen  star'  has  a  personal  reference*  Satan 


apparently  being  denoted  by  it  (cf.  Lk  1018  *I 
beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven ') ;  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  figure  of  '  the  seven  stars ' 
which  Christ  holds  in  His  right  hand  (Rev  l1^^1) 
are  signified  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  under 
the  direction  of  Christ ;  cf.  I20  (Grimm-Thayer). 
In  Rev  121  the  '  crown  of  twelve  stars '  may  be 
intended  to  symbolize  the  twelve  tribes  (or  the 
twelve  Apostles  '  regarded  as  the  crowning  orna- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Church').  A  mythological 
allusion  is  apparent  in  Rev  124  ( '  a  woman  arrayed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  ').  One  pass- 
age (2216)  identifies  Christ  with  '  the  bright,  the 
morning  star '  (6  ao-T^p  6  \a/j.irp6s,  6  wpmvds),  in 
accordance  with  which  also  228  ( '  I  will  give  him 
the  morning  star ')  and  2  P  l19  ('  until  the  day-star 
[<pwa-(j>6pos]  arise  in  your  hearts')  are  probably  to 
be  interpreted  (see,  further,  below). 

2.  The  star  of  the  Magi  (Mt  21"12).— In  its  main 
outlines  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem  is  probably  based  upon  what 
the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  believed  to  be 
facts.  It  rests  upon  a  historical  basis.  The  wide- 
spread expectation  of  the  coming  of  a  World- 
Redeemer,  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  interest  of  Eastern  astrol- 
ogers in  His  advent  in  the  West  are  well  attested, 
and  may  well  have  led  to  some  such  visit  as  is 
described  in  Mt.*  (See,  further,  art.  Magi).  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mt.'s  narra- 
tive is  governed  by  an  apologetic  purpose.  It  was 
written  for  the  special  object  of  meeting  the  needs 
and  objections  of  Jewish  readers.  One  influential 
motive  at  work  in  Mt  2  seems  to  be  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist  to  suggest  a  likeness 
between  the  Divinely  guided  career  of  Moses,  the 
instrument  of  Israel's  redemption  from  Egypt,  and 
the  Messianic  Redeemer  who  saves  His  people  from 
their  sins.  '  Thus  the  story  of  the  Magi  and  the 
star  has  a  striking  parallel  in  the  Midrash  Babba 
to  Exodus  in  the  section  which  deals  with  the 
birth  of  Moses.  There  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh's 
astrologers  (pjiSnuDsn)  perceived  that  the  mother 
of  the  future  redeemer  of  Israel  [i.e.  Moses]  was 
with  child,  and  that  this  redeemer  was  destined  to 
suffer  punishment  through  water.  Not  knowing 
whether  the  redeemer  was  to  be  an  Israelite  or  an 
Egyptian,  and  being  desirous  to  prevent  the  re- 
demption of  Israel,  Pharaoh  ordered  that  all 
children  born  henceforth  should  be  drowned. 't 
But  perhaps  the  leading  motive  in  Mt.'s  narra- 
tive in  this  section  of  it  is  to  suggest  the  homage 
of  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  selection  of  the  gifts 
(gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh)  may  have  been 
influenced  by  passages  from  OT  Messianic  pro- 
phecy which  predict  the  allegiance  of  the  nations 
(Is  60"- 5,  Ps  7211- 12-  15).+  A  contrast  may  also  be 
intended  to  be  suggested  between  the  spiritual 
Kingship  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  earthly  kingship 
of  secular  rulers  (like  Herod)  who  are  instinctively 
hostile  to  the  new  force  that  has  entered  the 
world. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  Mt.  here  does  not 
cite  any  proof-passages  from  the  OT  (in  vv.5-  6  the 
quotation  from  Micah  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Sanhedrin).  If  the  compiler  had  in  mind  the 
passage  in  Nu  24"  ('There  shall  come  forth  a  star 
out  of  Jacob,'  etc.),  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed^ his  failure  to  cite  it  would  indeed  be  sur- 

*Js,ee  esp-  the  admirable  discussion  in  W.  C.  Allen's  'St. 
Matthew'  (/CO,  pp.  11-15. 

ioL^ee  an  ark  y  *ne  Present  writer  in  The  Interpreter  (Jan. 
1SW)  on  '  The  Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Nativity  and  the  alleged 
influence  of  heathen  ideas.' 

v  liJ,otice  esp.  Is  603  '  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thv 
light.' 

§  E.g.  Jby  Wiinsche,  Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Erlauterunq  der 
EvangelUn,  p.  12. 


prising.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Numbers 
the  star  is  identified  with  the  Messiah,  and  would 
hardly  be  applicable  in  this  story.  (See,  further, 
below). 

It  maybe,  as  Zahn*  suggests,  that  Mt.  regards  the 
episode  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  render  homage 
to  the  newborn  King  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  a  new  prophecy 
'  which  indicates  that  the  Messiah  Jesus,  who  has 
been  born  to  save  His  own  people  from  their  sins 
(l21),  will  be  sought  out  and  honoured  by  heathen, 
while  the  leading  representatives  of  the  religious 
thought  and  worship  of  Israel  ask  no  questions 
concerning  Him,  and  leave  it  to  the  tyrant,  who 
enslaves  them,  to  concern  himself  about  the  true 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  then  only  with  the  object 
of  compassing  His  destruction.'  On  this  view  the 
star  and  the  astrologers — the  Magi — become  sig- 
nificant as  proof  that  God  uses  even  such  imperfect 
means  as  astrology  for  bringing  the  heathen  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  '  star '  of  the  narrative  doubtless  refers  to 
some  particular  star,  or  to  some  unique  astral 
phenomenon  which  the  Magi  were  led  to  connect 
with  the  birth  of  the  World-Redeemer  in  the 
West.  The  detail  about  the  star  '  which  they  saw 
at  its  rising '  going  '  before  them,  until  it  came 
and  stood  still  above  (the  place)  where  the  child 
was,'  is,  doubtless,  not  intended  to  be  understood 
literally.  It  is  merely  a  poetical  description  of  the 
illusion  which  makes  it  appear  that  a  luminous 
heavenly  body  keeps  pace  and  maintains  its  rela- 
tive position  with  the  movement  of  the  observer. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  '  star '  of 
this  narrative  with  some  exceptional  heavenly  phenomenon, 
and  to  fix  its  occurrence  by  means  of  astronomical  calculation. 
The  most  famous  of  these  is  that  of  Kepler  (1605),  who  thought 
of  a  close  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the 
constellation  Pisces, — a  rare  combination  which  takes  place 
only  once  in  800  years,  and  which  occurred  no  less  than  three 
times  in  the  year  747  A.u.c.  (=b.c  7).  See  Edersheim,  LT  i.  p. 
212  f.  But  the  data  are  too  indefinite  to  allow  of  any  certain 
conclusion  in  the  matter.  Moreover,  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  Herod  and  '  all  Jerusalem '  as  to  the  nature  of  the  star 
hardly  suggests  that  its  appearance  would  strike  any  but  prac- 
tised astrologers. 

The  association  of  the  birth  of  great  men  with  such  pheno- 
mena was  a  common  feature  in  the  ancient  world  where 
astrology  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Thus,  e.g.,  'on  the  birth- 
night  of  Alexander,  Magi  prophesied  from  a  brilliant  constel- 
lation that  the  destroyer  of  Asia  was  born '  (cf.  Cic.  de  Divina- 
tione,  i.  47,  cited  by  Allen,  op.  cit.  p.  12).  On  Jewish  ground 
we  have  already  seen  the  same  idea  at  work  in  connexion  with 
the  birth  of  Moses  in  the  Midrash  passage  cited  above.  Eders- 
heim (op.  cit.  i.  p.  211  f.)  also  cites  some  late  Midrashic  passages 
which  connect  the  coming  of  Messiah  with  the  appearance  of 
a  star.    But  these  are  of  very  uncertain  value. 

3.  The  star  of  the  Messiah.  —  Sometimes  the 
Messiah  Himself  is  metaphorically  referred  to  as  a 
Star.f  a  description  which  is  based,  apparently, 
on  Nu  24"  : 

'  There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel ' ; 

In  the  Targum  Onkelos  this  is  rendered  : 

'  When  a  king  shall  arise  out  of  Jacob, 
And  the  Messiah  shall  be  anointed  from  Israel ' ; 

And  in  pseudo-Jonathan  : 

'  When  the  mighty  King  of  Jacob's  House  shall  reign, 
And  the  Messiah,  the  Power  -  sceptre  of  Israel,  shall  be 
anointed.' 

Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  Star  is  expressly 
identified  with  the  Messianic  King.  A  similar 
Messianic  application  of  this  passage  meets  us  in 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  where 
(Judah,  24  [Greek  text])  the  following  occurs  : 

'  Over  you  a  star  shall  proceed  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  man  shall  arise  from  my  seed  like  the  sun  of  right 
eousness '  (cf.  Mai  42).     Cf.  also  Test.  Levi  18. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  3rd  Messiah-Apocalypse  embodied  in 

*  Das  Erangelium  des  Matthaus  (1903),  p.  101. 

t  The  same  word  is  used  metaph.  in  Arabic  for  a  ruler. 
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The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (ch.  53),  the  seer  beholds  the  Messiah 
appear  like  lightning  '  on  the  summit  of  the  cloud ' ;  and 
this  lightning  '  shone  exceedingly  so  as  to  illuminate  the 
whole  earth '  (cf.  Mt  242?  '  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  forth 
from  the  east,  and  is  seen  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  be  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ' ;  Lk  1724  and  the  other  NT  passages 
cited  below  ;  cf  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschatologie,  p.  221). 

It  was  apparently  from  Nu  2417,  Messianically 
interpreted,  that  the  false  Messiah  Simeon  derived 
his  designation  Bar  Cochba  (i.e.  'Son  of  the  Star'). 
When  Rabbi  Akiba  acknowledged  him  as  the 
Messiah,  he  expressly  cited  this  Scripture  passage 
(Bab.  Sank.  97J)  as  applicable  to  Simeon,  though 
this  opinion  was  not  generally  shared  by  the  learned 
among  the  Jews  of  the  time.  Bar  Cochba  seems 
to  have  been  invested  with  a  Messianic  character 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  popular  public  opinion. 
After  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  revolt  it  became 
necessary  to  apologize  for  Akiba's  mistake,  and 
one  such  explanation  seems  to  be  reflected  in  some 
of  the  minor  Midrashim  which  make  the  reference 
apply  to  Messiah  ben  Joseph,  who  was  destined  to 
be  killed  in  battle  before  Messiah  ben  David  could 
appear.  *  There  is  thus  good  evidence  that  in  the 
time  of  Christ  the  '  Star '  of  Nu  2417  was  popularly 
identified  with  the  Messianic  King.f 

This  idea  may  have  influenced  those  NT  passages 
where  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  '  Morning  Star ' 
(Rev  2216  228),  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  angels  are  described  symbolically  in  the  Bk.  of 
Enoch  (lxxxvi.  1,  3)  as  'stars' — a  metaphor  which 
helps  to  explain  the  symbolism  by  which  Jesus  is 
here  described  as  'the  Morning  Star.'  'Among 
the  stars  of  the  spiritual  firmament,'  Jesus  is  '  the 
brightest  in  the  whole  galaxy '  (Swete,  Apocalypse, 
p.  306).  A  similar  conception  meets  us  in  2  P  l19 
( '  Take  heed  unto  the  lamp  of  prophecy  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  [</>w<r06pos]  arise  in  your 
hearts'),  and,  in  fact,  the  essential  idea  is  present 
in  all  those  passages  of  the  NT  which  speak  of 
the  spiritual  illumination  that  accompanies  the 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  the  fragment  of  an 
old  Christian  hymn  in  Eph  514  '  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest  and  Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee';  cf. 

Jn  l9  Christ  '  the  Light  which  lightens  every  man 
coming  into  the  world,'  etc.).  There  is  also  the 
remarkable  description  of  the  Messiah  as  the  '  Day- 
spring  from  on  high '  (avaroM)  i%  i)i/<ous)  in  the  Song 
of  Zacharias  (Lk  l78),  which  may  possibly  have  been 
associated  in  thought  with  the  Messianic  Star.J 

The  association  of  the  idea  of  light  with  the 
Messiah  and  the  Messianic  age  was  well  established 
in  Jewish  Literature.  This  idea  is  founded  on — 
or,  at  any  rate,  finds  classical  expression  in- — Is 
60"-  ('Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come').  The 
Midrash  (Yallcut  Shim.)  on  this  passage  is  in- 
structive.    It  comments  thus : 

'  What  is  asserted  by  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  In  thy  light 
shall  we  see  light"  (Ps  3610)?  It  is  the  light  of  the  Messiah  that 
is  meant.  For  when  it  is  said,  "  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was 
good  "  (Gn  14),  it  is  thereby  taught  that  the  Holy  One  (Blessed 
be  He)  contemplated  the  generation  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
works,  before  the  world  had  been  created,  and  that  He  con- 
cealed the  light  for  the  Messiah  and  his  generation  beneath 
His  throne  of  glory.  Then  spake  Satan  before  the  Holy  One 
(Blessed  be  He):  "  Lord  of  the  World,  for  whom  is  the  light 
hidden  beneath  Thy  throne  of  glory  destined  ? "  [Answer]  "For 
him  who  in  the  time  to  come  will  subdue  thee  and  bring  thee 
to  shame." ' 

The  Midrash  then  goes  on  to  relate  that  at  his 
request  Satan  was  allowed  to  see  the  Messiah, 
and  at  the  sight  of  him  trembled  and  sank  to  the 
ground,  crying  out :  '  Truly  this  is  the  Messiah, 

*  Cf.  the  Pesikta  Zutarta  (ed.  Wilna,  1880,  p.  129»>)  and 
Jellinek's  Beth  ha  midrasch,  iii.  p.  141,  etc. 

t  For  an  early  Christian  application  of  Nu  24"  to  Christ,  cf. 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  32  :  '  Isaiah,  another  prophet,  prophesy- 
lnB  ™e  same  things  by  other  expressions,  thus  spake  :  "There 
shall  rise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  blossom  shall  ascend  from 
the  root  of  Jesse," '  etc. 

*  See  an  art.  by  the  present  writer  in  ZNTW,  vol.  vi.  p.  96  f. 
(Feb.  1905),  where  this  point  is  specially  discussed. 


who  will  deliver  me  and  all  heathen  kings  over  to 
Gehenna. '  * 

Gressmann  (Der  Ursprung  der  isr.-jiid.  Eschatologie,  p.  307  f.) 
traces  the  association  of  light  in  connexion  with  the  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  who  is  represented  as  the  Light  of  the  World  in 
Deutero-Isaiah  (Is  496  5i4))  to  the  mythical  representation  of 
the  World-Ruler  as  a  solar  hero  in  the  old  Saga. 

In  fact,  under  the  figure  of  light  the  salvation 
and  felicity  of  the  Messianic  age  are  constantly 
depicted  (see  esp.  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschatologie,  pp.  328- 
331).  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  a  city  filled  with  celestial  light  (Rev  2123- 25  225). 
The  long  drawn  out  contrast  between  light  and 
darkness  that  pervades  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  also 
significant  in  this  connexion.  G.  H.  Box. 

STATE  AFTER  DEATH See  Dead  and  Escha- 

TOLOGY,  I.  (A.)  §5  (C). 

STATER.— See  Money. 
STATURE.— See  Age. 
STEWARD,  STEWARDSHIP.— 

The  former  word  is  a  tr.  of  WnpoxK  in  Mt  20s,  Lk  83,  and  of 
timviuM  in  Lk  1242  up-  &  <*  ;  the  latter,  of  oIxmo/aU  in  Lk  162-  3. 4 
In  v.2  the  verb  olxovo^uv  occurs.  The  distinction  between  i-ri- 
rpiKros  and  ran'p;  has  been  variously  stated.  Home  treats 
them  as  synonyms  ;  Meyer  says  the  former  is  a  more  general 
term  ;  Schleusner,  that  the  iir.  is  appointed  by  law  or  a  magis- 
trate, the  oix.  by  will ;  Elliott  and  Lightfoot  agree  in  thinking 
that  \t.,  like  our  '  guardian,'  has  special  reference  to  '  persons' ; 
olx.,  like  '  steward,'  to  property  (see  their  notes  on  Gal  42  and 
references  there  cited,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Mom.  Ant., 
s.v.  'ariTptKro;).  The  last  view  is  probably  the  right  one.  But  the 
exact  duties  of  each  of  them  doubtless  varied  in  different  cases 
and  under  different  masters,  and  often  the  two  are  used  inter- 
changeably (so  Meyer  on  Mt  20*).  Meyer's  view  is  probably  true 
of  the  Gospels,  although  if  Chuza  as  irlrpvnc  (Lk  83)  had  special 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  royal  children,  it  might  lend 
further  colour  to  Sanday's  theory  of  Joanna's  relation  to  the 
authorship  of  Lk  1.  2.  In  Mt  2446  SoExos  is  used  of  one  whose 
position  is  evidently  that  of  the  steward,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparison  with  Lk  1242.  Usually,  indeed,  the  steward  is  a 
slave  or  freedman,  corresponding  to  Lat.  dispensator  or  villicus 
(as  in  Lk  12,  Mt  24) ;  occasionally  he  is  a  freeman,  Lat.  pro- 
curator  (lk.  16).  See  Plummer  in  ICC on  Lk  1242  igli  and  Hatch, 
Bibl.  Greek,  p.  62. 

The  primary  passages  are  Mt  201-20  (Labourers  in 
Vineyard),  2445"51,  Lk  83  1242"48  161"21  (the  Unjust 
Steward).  Some  would  add  the  parables  of  the 
Prodigal  and  of  Dives  as  illustrations  of  wealth 
wrongly  used.  The  secondary  are  Mt  2133-46 
(Wicked  Husbandmen)  2514"30  (Talents),  Lk  1912"27, 
(Miiue),  Mt  1024f-  1823"35,  Mk  1334,  Jn  1514"30,  Lk  1710. 
Of  these  Lk  83  yields  no  teaching. 

The  facts  and  teachings  of  the  others  may  be 
thus  summarized : 

1.  The  steward's  position. — He  was  entrusted 
with  the  oversight  of  part  or  all  of  his  master's 
estate,  including  persons  and  property.  He  had 
the  '  management  of  his  affairs,  the  care  of  re^ 
ceipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  duty  of  dealing 
out  the  proper  portion  to  every  servant  and  even 
to  the  children '  (Grimm-Thayer).  The  education 
of  the  children  as  well  as  their  maintenance  was 
under  his  charge.  His  control  was  more  or  less 
absolute  according  as  the  master  was  absent  or 
present.  Christ  teaches  that  we  are  all  God's 
stewards.  The  trust  covers  (a)  ourselves  (for  we 
are  His)  ;  (6)  others  whom  we  can  influence  ;  (c) 
our  time,  means,  opportunities,  etc.  For  every- 
thing we  rightfully  have  is  from  God  (cf.  Mt  5  ). 
What  one  has  wrongfully  seized  is  no  part  of  his 
trust. 

2.  The  steward's  duty  was  to  manage  every- 
thing with  most  watchful  fidelity  and  utmost 
efficiency,  and  to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  his 
master.  So  with  us.  We  should  therefore  (a) 
discipline  ourselves — body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  as 

*  See  the  whole  passage  in  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol?  p.  397  f. 
Edersheim,  LT  ii.  p.  728  (Appendix  ix.). 
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to  realize  God's  ideal  for  us  and  be  most  efficient 
for  service — a  duty  demanding  care  of  the  body, 
training  of  the  mind,  culture  of  the  affections,  dis- 
cipline of  the  will,  etc.;  (6)  pursue  our  calling, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  interest  of  God's  King- 
dom, whether  our  work  be  that  of  the  labourer, 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  physician, 
statesman,  teacher,  preacher,  or  any  other ;  (c) 
utilize  time,  influence,  opportunities,  money,  in 
the  wisest  way  ;  (d)  urge  and  help  others  to  do  the 
same.  One  must  plan  one's  probable  life  as  a 
whole  that  it  may  subserve  God's  purposes  in  the 
largest  measure  possible. 

3.  The  master's  duty  was  (a)  to  assign  to  the 
steward  only  just  and  honourable  work,  and  (6)  to 
provide  for  his  needs.  The  righteous  God  can  be 
trusted  to  do  both  (Mt  633).  This  leads  to  the 
topic  that  is  commonly  uppermost  when  Christian 
stewardship  is  thought  of  ;  only  it  approaches  the 
matter  from  a  rather  different,  but  the  true,  stand- 
point. 

The  arrangements  between  master  and  steward 
varied.  Is  it  so  in  our  relation  to  God  ?  or  is  there 
any  definite  arrangement  or  understanding  ?  Some 
have  held  that  tithing  represents  it.  Yet  a  regula- 
tion like  that  does  not  seem  fully  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  dispensation  (cf.  Jer  3133), 
which  deals  in  principles  rather  than  rules,  just 
because  God  is  more  careful  to  develop  character 
than  to  get  men's  gains.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
stating  the  case,  however,  would  be  this  :  God 
wills  that  His  stewards  should  spend  on  them- 
selves such  a  proportion  of  the  income  as  is  neces- 
sary to  their  highest  working  efficiency.  This 
will  vary  with  different  persons  according  to  con- 
ditions. Each  must  determine  honestly  for  him- 
self. '  To  his  own  Master  he  stands  or  falls.'  In 
general,  it  will  mean  less  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  must  be  determined  not  by  love  of  ease 
or  pleasure,  not  by  selfishness  or  pride,  not  by 
custom  or  fashion  (where  these  are  wrong),  nor 
even  by  what  would  be  reasonable  and  allowable 
in  a  normal  world  of  sinlessness  and  blessedness, 
but  wholly  by  the  spirit  of  Divine  love  in  view  of 
the  pressing  needs  of  this  abnormal  world  with  its 
appalling  sin,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness. 

4.  Rewards  and  penalties. — All  rewards  are  of 
grace  (Lk  1710).  These  begin  now,  but  their  fulness 
is  hereafter.  Through  faithful  service  there  comes 
the  perfecting  of  character,  the  richer  development 
of  the  personality,  and  the  final  winning  of  our  souls 
(2119).  We  are  now  stewards  holding  all  on  trust. 
We  shall  then  receive  as  our  own  the  inheritance 
prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Lk 
1612,  Mt  25s4).  We  shall  be  welcomed  into  eternal 
tabernacles  (Lk  169)  and  be  entrusted  with  the  rule 
and  authority  for  which  we  have  become  fitted 
(Lk  12«,  Mt  2447  2520"23).  The  unfaithful  shall  be 
beaten,  or  stripped  of  what  they  had,  cut  asunder 
as  hypocrites,  and  cast  into  outer  darkness  with 
the  unbelieving  (Lk  1246,  Mt  2451  2528"30). 

Literature.— Commentaries :  works  on  the  Parables ;  Stir- 
ling, Stewardship  of  Life ;  Hartman,  The  Business  Aspect  of 
Christian  Stewardship;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serin,  iv.  239 ;  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  An  All-round  Ministry,  260;  A.  L.  Moore,  God  is 
Love,  52 ;  W.  Houghton,  Secret  of  Power,  80 ;  the  best  treat- 
ment is  that  of  C.  A.  Cook,  Stewardship  (Am.  Bapt.  Publ.  Soc). 

J.  H.  Farmer. 

STIGMATA  {o-Tlyixara,  EV  'marks').— The  word 
occurs  only  in  Gal  617  '  From  henceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me :  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  body  the 
marks  of  Jesus'  (RV).  The  subject  of  the  'stigmata 
(or  marks)  of  Jesus '  comes  before  us  in  two  ways  : 
we  have  to  consider  (1)  the  meaning  of  the  word 
stigmata  as  used  by  St.  Paul ;  (2)  the  special  sense 
in  which  it  has  come  to  be  employed  from  the  time 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  onwards,  esp.  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.   St.   Paul's   use   of  the  word.  — (1)   By  the 


'  stigmata  of  Jesus '  Bonaventura  and  many  others 
have  supposed  the  Apostle  to  refer  to  bodily  marks 
resembling  the  nail  -  prints  and  other  insignia  of 
the  Saviour's  Passion — thus  making  him  affirm  an 
experience,  in  his  own  person,  of  the  phenomena 
of  '  stigmatization '  (see  2).  But  the  technical  sense 
in  which  the  word  stigmata  was  used  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul— viz.  as  denoting  marks  of  ownership 
(either  brands  made  with  hot  irons,  or  cuts  which, 
as  they  healed,  were  prevented  from  closing,  and 
so  became  broad  scars),  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  verse  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  context  and  its  analogies  in  other  parts  of  the 
Apostle's  writings  (esp.  2  Co  ll23ff-) — shows  that 
'IijeroO  must  be  taken  as  the  gen.  of  possession,  and 
that  the  reference  is  not  at  all  to  the  wounds  on 
the  Lord's  body,  but  solely  to  certain  marks  on  St. 
Paul's  own  body  that  stamped  him  as  belonging  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  A  few  commentators,  following  Augustine 
( Com.  on  Gal. ,  in  loc. ),  have  transformed  St.  Paul's 
stigmata  into  his  manifestation  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  with  special  reference  to  his  Christian 
asceticism  (cf.  1  Co  927).  But  the  technical  sig- 
nification of  stigmata,  as  well  as  the  expression 
'  on  my  body,'  seems  to  put  such  an  interpretation 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

(3)  Assuming,  then,  that  the  stigmata  were 
marks  of  ownership,  what  is  the  particular  figure 
that  St.  Paul  means  to  suggest  ?  (a)  Soldiers, 
in  honour  of  an  adored  commander,  sometimes 
branded  on  their  bodies  the  initial  letter  of  his 
name.  But  though  the  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
as  a  military  service  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  Pauline 
writings  (1  Co  97,  2  Co  104,  1  Ti  612,  2  Ti  47),  it  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  present  context,  which 
brings  Jesus  before  us  as  Lord  (vv.14- 17),  not  as 
Captain,  (b)  Slaves  attached  to  the  service  of  a 
heathen  temple  (UpbSovkoi)  were  branded  with  the 
names  of  the  deities  to  whom  they  ministered ; 
and  Lightfoot  (Com.  on  Gal.,  in  loc.)  and  others 
(e.g.  Westcott  in  Expos,  vi.  [1887]  241)  have  thought 
that  the  metaphor  is  most  appropriately  understood 
in  the  light  of  this  fact.  But,  as  Meyer  pointed 
out  (Com.  in  loc),  the  references  to  the  branding  of 
UpbSovKoi  found  in  Herod.,  Plut.,  Lucian,  etc.,  bear 
upon  the  usage  of  other  nations,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  for  Galatia  itself.  Even  if  we  had,  a 
reference  to  the  branding  of  the  slaves  in  lieathen 
temples  would  be  needlessly  recondite,  in  view 
of  the  much  more  familiar  practice  of  branding 
domestic  slaves.  And,  above  all,  as  the  iepddovXoi 
were  very  frequently  women  attached  to  a  temple 
for  immoral  purposes,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Apostle  would  have  in  his  mind  a  term  that  carried 
associations  so  degrading,  (c)  It  is  most  likely, 
therefore,  that  St.  Paul  is  alluding  to  an  ordinary 
domestic  custom.  In  the  East  (not  in  Rome,  where 
branding  was  the  mark  of  a  runaway  slave,  and  so 
a  badge  of  disgrace)  slaves  were  regularly  branded 
by  their  owners,  and  Artemidorus  Daldianus  bears 
witness  to  the  practice  in  Galatia  (Oneirocritica, 
i.  8.  The  verb  he  uses  is  crlfa,  from  which  o-Tly/xa 
comes.  See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Com.  on  Gal. 
pp.  84,  472,  who  tells  us  that  this  ancient  custom 
is  familiar  even  yet  to  the  observant  traveller  in 
Turkey).  St.  Paul  never  calls  himself  a  iepdSovKos, 
but  the  thought  that  he  was  the  SoOXos  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  one  of  his  ruling  ideas  (Ro  l1,  1  Co  7™. 
2  Co  45,  Gal  l10,  Ph  l1).  And  when  he  says,  'I 
bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus,'  he 
means  certain  marks  that  bore  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  his  Master  and  he  was  Jesus'  slave. 

(4)  But  what  were  these  marks  that  St.  Paul 
bore  branded  on  his  body  ?  Without  doubt,  he 
meant  the  scars  he  had  earned  in  the  service  of 
Christ  —  perhaps  the  general  signature  upon  his 
face  and  whole  person  of  all  his  toils  and  trials, 
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but,  at  all  events,  the  laceration  and  disfigurement 
produced  by  Jewish  scourges  and  lictors'  rods  and 
the  cruel  stones  of  the  multitude  (Ac  1419  1623,  2  Co 
ll24-  25).  These  marks  of  his  servitude  to  his  Lord 
the  Apostle  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  badge  of 
honour,  but  (and  this  is  his  reason  for  referring  to 
them  here)  as  seals  set  upon  his  claim  to  be  the 
Apostle  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  2  Co  ll23(r), 
and  so  as  tokens  of  his  right  to  speak  with  author- 
ity. (For  the  idea  of  authority  as  springing  out  of 
complete  subjection  to  a  greater,  cf.  the  centurion's 
'  I  also  am  a  man  under  authority,'  Mt  89,  Lk  78). 
The  verse  thus  falls  into  line  with  the  whole  Epistle 
as  an  intensely  personal  message  of  remonstrance 
and  appeal.  Once  more,  at  the  end  as  at  the  be- 
ginning (cf.  I1),  St.  Paul  exalts  his  Apostleship. 
And  what  he  says  here  is,  '  Let  no  man  trouble  me 
after  this,  by  challenging  my  right  to  declare  the 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  body 
the  marks  which  testify  that  I  am  the  slave  of  Jesus 
— that  He  is  my  Master  and  my  Lord.' 

2.  The  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word — According  to  the 
earliest  biographers  oi  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Thomas  of  Celano, 
the  '  Tres  Socii,'  and  Bonaventura,  whose  '  Vita '  are  all  included 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum),  the  saint,  while  meditating  in  his  cell 
on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  had  a  vision  of 
the  Crucified  Himself  in  the  form  of  a  seraph.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  that  he  was  marked  in  hands  and  feet  and  side  with 
the  wounds  of  the  Lord — wounds  which  remained  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  that  in  the  side  bleeding  occasionally.  Numerous 
witnesses  testify  to  having  seen  these  marks  in  the  body  of 
Francis,  both  during  his  life  and  after  he  was  dead.  Bona- 
ventura (op.  cit.  xiii.  4)  addresses  the  saint  in  the  following 
words  : '  Jam  enim  propter  stigmata  Domini  Jesu  quae  in  corpore 
tuo  portas,  nemo  debet  tibi  esse  molestus.'  This  is  an  appro- 
priation to  the  case  of  Francis  of  the  Vulg.  version  of  St.  Paul's 
language  in  Gal  617 :  from  which  the  inference  is  natural  that 
the  biographer,  by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  text,  con- 
ceived the  stigmata  of  Francis  and  those  of  the  Apostle  to  be  of 
a  like  kind. 

From  the  first  the  stigmatization  of  St.  Francis  was  generally 
accepted  in  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only  as  a  fact,  but  as  a 
miraculous  evidence  of  the  Divine  favour ;  though  the  Domini- 
cans objected,  and  attributed  the  alleged  miracle  to  Franciscan 
deceit.  In  the  next  century,  however,  similar  marks  were 
affirmed  to  have  shown  themselves  on  the  person  of  the  well- 
known  Dominican  nun,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena ;  and  thereafter 
down  to  modern  times  (the  last  well-authenticated  instance  was 
in  1868)  the  phenomena  of  stigmatization  have  repeatedly  been 
vouched  for,  the  subjects,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  being 
women.  That  some  of  the  alleged  instances  were  pure  frauds 
is  practically  certain,  while  in  other  cases  the  stigmata  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  wounds  self-inflicted  by  persons 
in  a  state  of  epileptic  hysteria.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  notably  in  that  of  St.  Francis,  the  positive  evidence 
is  too  strong  to  be  rejected  on  either  of  the  above  grounds  (see 
esp.  the  biography  of  St.  Francis  by  P.  Sabatier,  mentioned 
below).  And  now  modern  investigations,  esp.  in  the  region  of 
psycho-physics,  have  furnished  evidence  that  goes  to  support 
the  historical  testimony,  by  assuring  us  that  there  is  a  '  scientific 
background'  to  the  phenomenon  of  stigmatization.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  sensitive  subjects,  the  influence  of  the  mind  in  modify- 
ing bodily  states  and  producing  new  conditions  is  exceedingly 
great ;  and  stigmatization  is  now  commonly  placed  by  competent 
students  among  the  peculiar  phenomena  attributed  to  hypnotic 
auto-suggestion.  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  stigmata  have 
actually  appeared  on  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility was  abnormal,  when,  under  the  excitement  of  strong 
feeling,  they  have  fixed  their  minds  steadily  upon  the  thought  of 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  especially  on  the  insignia  Passionis 
(see  EBr  xxii.  550,  xxxii.  53  ;  Otto,  Naturalism  and  Religion 
(1907)  351-52).  But  while  modern  science  leads  us  to  accept 
stigmatization  as  a  pathological  certainty,  it  also  teaches  us  to 
regard  it  not  as  a  mark  of  the  Divine  favour,  but  as  an  evidence 
rather  of  the  presence  of  hysterical  neurasthenia.  And  modern 
criticism,  again,  assures  us  that  the  view  that  it  is  identical  with 
St.  Paul's  'stigmata  of  Jesus'  must  be  relegated,  in  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay's  words  (op.  cit.  p.  472),  to  the  'Dark  Ages'  of  scholar- 
ship. 

Literature.  —  For  1:  the  Comm.  of  Lightfoot,  Alford,  and 
Meyer,  in  loc. ;  Ramsay,  Hist.  Com.  on  Gal.  472  ;  Phillips  Brooks, 
Candle  of  the  Lord,  355.  For  2  :  artt.  '  Stigmatization'  in  EBr 
(by  Prof.  Macalister  of  Cambridge)  and  PRE 3,  '  Stigmata'  in 
Prot.  Diet. , '  Franz  von  Assisi '  in  PRE  3 ;  the  Lives  of  St.  Francis 
by  Thomas  of  Celano  and  Bonaventura  in  Acta  Sanctorum ; 
P.  Sabatier,  Vie  de  S.  Frangois  d' Assise  (1894— Eng.  tr.  same 
year),  ch.  xvu.,  and  'Etude  critique  sur  les  stigmata'  in  the 
Appendix;  W.  J.  Dawson,  The  Reproach  of  Christ,  p.  167: 
Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  Index,  s.v.  '  Stigmata." 

„~,.„_  J-  C.  Lambert. 

STONE.— 1.  The  Greek  terms.— Apart  from  the 
vb.  '  to  stone '  (for  wh.  see  Stoning),  there  are  5 


Gr.  words  tr.  'stone'  in  the  NT  which  call  for 
notice  in  the  present  article.  (1)  MBos  (LXX  for 
;3N)  is  the  general  term.  It  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  Gospels,  and  is  the  word  with  which  in  this 
art.  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  \ldos  is  distin- 
guished from  Trerpa  as  in  Eng.  '  stone '  is  distin- 
guished from  '  rock.'  (2)  \Wivos  (fr.  \l0os),  '  made 
of  stone';  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Jn  26 
\idivcu  vSpiac,  '  waterpots  of  stone.'  (3)  wirpos  is 
rendered  '  stone '  only  in  AV  of  Jn  l42  '  Cephas, 
which  is,  by  interpretation,  a  stone.'  AVm  gives 
'Peter,'  while  RV  has  'Peter'  in  the  text  and 
'  rock  or  stone '  in  the  margin.  '  Rock '  is  cer- 
tainly more  adequate  than  •  stone,'  for  irfrpos  pro- 
perly denotes  a  mass  of  detached  rock,  as  irtrpa 
does  a  living  or  solid  rock.  (So  Trerpwdns  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  [Mt  136- 20,  Mk  45- 16]  does  not 
mean  '  stony '  [AV]  but  '  rocky '  [RV] — not  ground 
full  of  loose  stones,  but  a  thin  soil  with  shelves  of 
rock  lying  underneath).  Probably,  however,  the 
sense  is  best  conveyed  by  the  proper  name  '  Peter  ' 
— the  meaning  of  '  Peter '  being,  of  course,  under- 
stood (cf.  Mt  1618).  (4)  Xafeirros,  '  hewn  in  stone  ' 
(fr.  \as  '  stone '  and  f ^w  '  scrape '  or  '  carve '),  ap- 
plied in  Lk  2353  to  the  tomb  in  which  Jesus  was 
laid.  Mt.  (2760)  and  Mk.  (1546),  however,  describe 
it  as  hewn  out  of  rock  (Trirpa).  (5)  \j/ij<pos,  'pebble,' 
represents  'stone'  in  the  'white  stone'  which  in 
the  Ep.  to  the  Church  in  Pergamum  Christ  pro- 
mises to  him  that  overcometh  (Rev  217). 

2.  Stones  crying  out. — The  stones  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospels  form  a  suggestive  subject.  There  are 
sermons  in  these  stones,  we  might  say,  for  they 
have  lessons  to  impart  to  us  regarding  Christ's 
history,  His  teaching,  and  His  Person  as  the 
Messiah. 

(1)  His  history. — (a)  "Whether  or  not  we  accept 
the  ancient  tradition  that  Jesus  was  born  in  one  of 
the  limestone  caves  of  Bethlehem,  it  is  very  likely 
that  His  manger  would  be  a  manger  of  stone — ■ 
built  with  stones  and  mortar  if  not  hollowed  out 
of  the  solid  rock  (see  Thomson,  LB  [ed.  1878]  p. 
413).  If  so,  the  first  bed  on  which  the  Lord  was 
laid,  like  the  last  one  to  which  He  was  carried  by 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  (Jn  1938ffi), 
was  a  bed  of  stone. 

(b)  In  Christ's  spiritual  struggles  on  the  very 
threshold  of  His  public  life,  He  had  to  do  with  the 
stones.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  play  a  part 
in  two  out  of  the  three  acts  that  make  up  the 
drama  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.  In 
the  one  case,  Jesus  is  tempted  to  use  His  miracu- 
lous powers  to  turn  the  stones  that  lie  about  Him 
on  the  rough  mountain-side  into  loaves  of  bread 
wherewith  to  satisfy  His  hunger  (Mt  42"4,  Lk  42'4). 
In  the  other,  He  is  tempted  to  leap  from  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  Temple  by  the  reminder  that  it  is 
written  (Ps  9111- 12)  that  God's  child  shall  be  upheld 
by  angels,  and  so  preserved  from  dashing  his  foot 
against  a  stone  (Mt  46-7,  Lk  49-12).  In  the  one  case, 
the  stones  were  to  nourish  His  life  ;  but  contrary 
to  God's  law  of  sowing  and  reaping.  In  the  other, 
they  were  to  refuse  to  dash  Him  to  death  ;  but 
contrary  to  the  Divinely  fixed  law  of  gravitation. 
Satan  meant  the  stones  to  be  stones  of  stumbling 
to  Jesus,  on  that  difficult  path  of  obedience  and 
self-renunciation  to  which  in  His  baptism  He  had 
just  consecrated  Himself.  But  Jesus  by  His  faith 
and  patience  turned  them  into  stepping-stones  to 
higher  things. 

(c)  At  Cana  of  Galilee  Jesus  'manifested  his 
glory ' ;  and  there,  we  might  say,  He  was  again 
beholden  to  the  stones ;  for  the  six  waterpots  by 
whose  aid  He  wrought  His  first  miracle  were 
waterpots  of  stone  (Jn  26). 

(d)  But  not  always  were  the  stones  His  servants 
and  ministers.  Twice  in  Jn.'s  Gospel  (859  1031,  cf. 
II8)  we  read  how  the  enemies  of  Jesus   took  up 
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stones  to  cast  them  at  Him,  because  He  claimed 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 

(e)  Against  the  cave  which  was  Lazarus'  tomb 
there  lay  a  stone  (Jn  ll38) — rolled  there  to  shut  in 
the  dead  during  the  awful  process  of  decay  (v.39), 
as  well  as  to  shut  out  the  ravening  wild  beasts. 
'  Take  ye  away  the  stone,'  Jesus  said  (v.39) ;  and 
when  they  had  done  so,  another  word  of  command 
turned  that  gravestone  at  Bethany  into  a  parable 
to  all  the  ages  of  the  rolling  away  from  human 
hearts  of  the  crushing  bondage  of  death  (He  214f-) 
by  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  (Jn 
ll'25). 

(/)  It  was  not  long  after,  when  the  Lord's  own 
body  was  carried  to  another  tomb  '  hewn  in  stone ' 
(Lk  2353),  and  laid  on  one  of  the  stone  shelves  pre- 
pared for  such  a  purpose.  Against  the  door  of 
His  sepulchre  also  '  a  great  stone '  was  rolled  (Mt 
27d0  II),  and  a  seal  was  set  upon  the  guardian  stone. 
And  that  great  stone,  which  the  Jewish  rulers 
would  fain  have  made  the  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  had  seen  the  last  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth (v.62ff>),  has  become  the  shining  and  peren- 
nial monument  of  His  victory  over  death — pro> 
claiming,  in  St.  Peter's  words,  that  'it  was  not 
possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it'  (Ac  224). 
For  whenever  Christian  men  think  of  the  Lord's 
sepulchre,  they  always  see  that  great  stone  rolled 
back  from  the  door,  and  the  angel  of  the  Resur- 
rection sitting  upon  it  (Mt  282  ||). 

(2)  His  teaching. — One  of  the  most  self-evident 
proofs  that  Jesus  ever  gave  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  the  reality  of  prayer,  lay  in  the 
question,  '  What  man  is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his 
son  shall  ask  him  for  a  loaf,  will  give  him  a  stone  ? ' 
(Mt  79).  One  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of 
His  heart-searching  irony  was  when  He  said  to 
the  accusers  of  a  sinful  woman,  '  He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her '  ( Jn  8t7J).  One  of  the  most  striking  assertions 
of  His  claim  to  Messianic  dignity  lay  in  His  answer 
to  the  Pharisees  when  they  appealed  to  Him  to 
rebuke  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  His  disciples : 
'  I  tell  you  that  if  these  shall  hold  their  peace,  the 
stones  will  cry  out '  (Lk  1940).  One  of  His  clearest 
and  most  emphatic  predictions  of  the  coming  fate 
of  Jerusalem  was  when  He  said  of  the  Temple, 
adorned  with  goodly  stones,  '  There  shall  not  be 
left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down    (Mk  132  |). 

In  the  Ep.  to  the  Church  in  Pergamum  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  Jesus  Christ 
as  promising  a  '  white  stone  '  to  the  victor  in  the 
good  fight  of  faith  (Rev  217).  Numerous  explana- 
tions of  this  white  stone  have  been  suggested,  but 
the  one  that  seems  best  to  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments is  that  which  takes  it  to  be  the  tessara 
gladiatoria,  bestowed  on  the  victorious  young 
gladiator  when  he  exchanged  the  name  of  tiro 
for  that  of  spectatus  (see  ExpT  i.  [1889]  p.  2,  viii. 
[1897]  p.  291  ;  Hastings'  DB  iv.  618b). 

The  5th  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  (1897)  '  Sayings  of 
Jesus '  contains  the  striking  words,  '  Jesus  saith 
Raise  the  stone  and  there  shalt  thou  find  me  ; 
cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I.'  The  words  have 
lent  themselves  to  various  ingenious  explanations  ; 
but  the  most  probable  interpretation  is  the  one 
which  also  most  readily  suggests  itself— that  we 
have  here  an  affirmation  of  the  immanence  of 
Christ  in  natural  things.  The  saying  may  be 
understood  in  a  sense  that  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  teaching  that  is  found  in  the  NT  (e.g.  Jn  l3, 
Col  116L),  but  was  more  probably  written  with  a 
leaning  to  a  kind  of  Gnostic  Pantheism.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that,  in  their  present  form  at 
least,  these  '  Sayings  of  Jesus  '  were  not  spoken  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  and  do  not  even  belong  to  the 
earliest  age  (see  Lock  and  Sanday,  Two  Lectures 


on  the   'Sayings  of  Jesus'  (1897)  ;   cf.    ExpT  ix. 
[1898]  p.  194  tf.). 

(3)  His  Person. — On  one  occasion  (Lk  20l7  =  Mt 
2142)  Jesus  took  a  stone  (\l9os  ;  cf.  His  symbolic 
use  of  '  rock '  (ir^r/ra)  in  Mt  724f-  II,  1618,  and  St. 
Paul's  'spiritual  rock,'  'that  rock  was  Christ,'  1  Co 
104)  as  a  symbol  of  His  own  Person.  He  had  just 
spoken  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
and  after  announcing  their  doom,  He  quoted 
epexegetically  Ps  1 1822  '  The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
corner.'  Thus  He  identified  the  rejected  'Son'  of 
the  parable  with  the  rejected  stone  of  the  Psalm, 
and  the  wicked  husbandmen  with  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  as  the  '  builders '  of  Israel's  theocratic 
edifice  ;  but  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  the 
latter  that  they  must  not  think  that  by  rejecting 
Him  and  putting  Him  to  death  they  would  be  done 
with  Him  for  ever.  So  far  from  that,  He  went  on 
to  say,  '  Every  one  that  falleth  on  that  stone  shall 
be  broken  to  pieces  ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall 
fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as  dust'  (Lk  2018  =  Mt 
2144). 

In  Ac  411  we  find  St.  Peter  taking  up  Christ's 
symbol,  and  boldly  declaring  to  the  Sanhedrin 
that  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  was  the  stone  set  at 
naught  by  them  the  builders,  but  made  by  God 
the  head  of  the  corner.  And  in  his  Epistle  he 
returns  to  this  parable  of  the  stone  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ's  Person,  and  dwells  upon  it  with  much 
greater  fulness  (1  P  24"8).  He  describes  the  Lord 
now,  with  evident  reference  to  His  Resurrection 
(cf.  Ac  410  with  v.11),  as  a  'living  stone,'  rejected 
indeed  by  men,  but  to  God  chosen  and  precious, 
upon  whom  His  people  are  built  up  into  a  spiritual 
house.  The  allusion  to  the  verse  in  Ps  118  is  un- 
mistakable ;  but  in  what  he  proceeds  to  say  the 
Apostle  makes  use  further  of  two  passages  in 
Isaiah.  First  he  quotes  Is  2816  '  Behold  I  lay  in 
Zion  a  chief  corner  stone,'  etc.,  and  next  the  words 
of  814  about  the  '  stone  of  stumbling  and  the  rock 
of  offence.'  And  it  seems  clear  that  his  reminis- 
cence of  the  latter  passage  has  been  inspired  by 
his  recollection  of  the  Lord's  own  words  as  to  those 
who  fall  upon  the  Stone  which  is  Himself,  and 
those  upon  whom  that  Stone  shall  fall  (cf.  vv.7- 8 
with  Lk  2017-18  =  Mt  2142- «).  See,  further,  art. 
Rock. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  on  the  various  Gr.  words,  and  the 
Coram,  on  the  passages  quoted.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

STONING.— There  are  three  Greek  verbs  in  the 
NT  which  mean  '  to  stone ' — \l0oj36\4w,  \i8dfa,  and 
/caraXi0dfa>.  These,  again,  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  two  Heb.  synonyms  hpo  and  on,  each  of 
which  may  denote  either  the  mere  throwing  of 
stones  by  a  mob  at  any  person  who  has  incurred 
their  ill-will  (Ex  17",  Nu  1410),  or  the  legal  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  by  letting  fall  one  or  more  large 
pieces  of  stone  upon  his  body.  Mere  stone-throw- 
ing is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  in  the  following 
passages :  The  priests  fear  that  the  people  may 
stone  them  (Lk  206) ;  the  prophets  were  so  treated 
(Mt  2337,  Lk  1334) ;  the  husbandmen  in  the  parable 
beat  or  stone  the  messengers  (Mt  2135,  Mk  124  AV)  ; 
and  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Jews  so  threaten  Jesus 

(859  1031-33  n8)_ 

The  Jewish  Senate  {Bith  Din)  recognized  four 
forms  of  capital  punishment, — stoning,  burning, 
beheading,  and  strangling  (Sanh.  vii.  1).  In  the 
case  of  stoning,  the  two  witnesses  took  their  stand 
on  an  elevation  of  about  twice  the  height  of  a  man. 
The  convict  was  laid  on  his  back  beneath,  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  dropped  a  stone  upon  his  heart. 
If  this  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  second  witness  cast 
one  ;  and  if  the  victim  still  survived,  then  all  Israel 
(Dt  177).  The  bodies  of  all  stoned  persons  were 
crucified  according  to  one  account ;  according  to 
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another,  only  those  of  blasphemers  and  idolators, 
a  man  being  hung  with  his  face  to  the  people,  a 
woman  with  hers  to  the  tree.  According  to 
another  account,  women  were  not  crucified  (ib. 
vi.  4).  A  person  who  had  been  stoned  was  not 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  (vii.  1). 

In  the  Law  and  in  practice  capital  punishment 
was  inflicted  for  offences  against  any  of  the  first 
seven  ordinances  of  the  Decalogue — that  is,  upon 

Eersons  guilty  of  apostasy  (Dt  1310),  idolatry  (175), 
lasphemy  (Lv  24le,  1  K  21"),  Sabbath-breaking 
(Nu  1535),  disobedience  to  parents  (Dt  2121),  murder 
(Lv  2421),  unchastity  (Dt  2221-24),  as  well  as  for 
practising  sorcery  (Lv  2027),  for  kidnapping  (Ex 
2116),  and  for  special  offences  (Jos  7).  An  ox  which 
gored  a  man  in  the  course  of  a  bull-fight  was  not 
stoned  (Baba  kamma,  iv.  4 ;  Ex  2128).  In  each 
of  the  above  cases  the  penalty  takes  the  form  of 
stoning,  though  this  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  murder,  of  kidnapping,  or  of  unchastity 
on  the  part  of  a  married  woman  (Dt  2222).  Stoning 
was  thus  the  regular  means  of  executing  criminals 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  strangling  was  with  the 
later  Jews.  Both  processes  avoided  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  reduced  the  risk  of  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  the  relatives. 

In  the  narrative  Jn  81"11,  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  spurious,  not  being  part  of  the  text  of 
the  best  MSS,  the  scribes  were  therefore  justified 
in  stating  that  '  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us 
that  such  should  be  stoned,'  the  reference  being  to 
Dt  22231  24.  This  would  imply  that  the  woman  was 
betrothed  merely,  but  not  married,  the  mode  of 
execution  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  not 
being  specified  (Dt  2222),  and  being,  in  fact,  at  the 
time  strangling  (Sank.  51b  :  'A  daughter  of  Israel 
who  is  married,  by  strangling,  who  is  betrothed,  by 
stoning').  T.  H.  Weir. 

STORM — See  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  591. 

STRANGER The  AV  has  only  the  one  render- 
ing—'  stranger ' — for  five  different  words  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  the  natural  translation  of  the  term 
which  has  the  most  general  signification  —  gvos 
(Mt  2535-  43  277  etc.) ;  and  there  is  no  other  word  in 
English  to  express  the  exact  force  of  dWdrpios  (Mt 
1725-26,  Jn  105;  cf.  1012— the  dWdrpios  is  the  one 
'whose  own  the  sheep  are  not').  For  dWoyevris 
the  proper  equivalent  is  '  alien,'  as  in  Lk  1718 
(RVm).  For  ir&poiicos  and  irapeirl8ri/j.os  RV"  rightly 
uses  '  sojourner '  (Ac  729,  1  P  211 ;  cf.  Lk  2418,  1P1', 
He  ll13).  These  words  indicate  a  sentiment  which 
is  (1)  racial  or  national  (Mt  1725-  26  the  kings  of 
the  earth  take  tribute  from  '  strangers,'  not  from 
sons),  (2)  humanitarian  (Mt  2535  '  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in'),  and  (3)  religious  (1  P  2" 
'  I  beseech  you  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims  to 
abstain,'  etc.). 

Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
connexion  in  which  the  words  occur  in  NT  is 
illustrative  of  the  difference  between  the  current 
Jewish  conception  of  the  stranger  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  Gospel. 
Jesus  found  His  countrymen  steeped  in  the  idea 
that  all  foreigners  were  '  dogs,'  that  '  the  peoples  ' 
was  a  term  almost  synonymous  with  '  the  heathen,' 
and  that  only  under  rigid  conditions  and  upon 
sufferance  might  a  non-Jew  obtain  any  of  the 
privileges  considered  to  be  the  Divine  right  of  a 

ti?W'  u  left    His    foll°wers    possessed   of   the 

thought,  however  unconscious  they  might  be  of  all 
that  it  involved,  that  to  Him  the  Samaritan  and 
the  Gentile,  the  man  outside  the  pale  and  the  man 
ot  no  caste,  were  as  much  the  objects  of  His  mission 
as  the  favoured  son  of  Abraham.  '  Stranger, '  to  the 
average  Jew,  was  the  name  for  one  with  whom  he 
might  have  commercial  dealings  and  certain  social 


or  political  relations,  but  with  whom  religious 
affinity  or  fellowship  was  practically  impossible ; 
to  Jesus  it  meant  one  who  had  a  special  claim 
upon  Him  and  His  (Mt  2535ff-).  The  impression 
which  He  created  was  not  merely  that  Christianity 
meant  a  deepening  and  extending  of  that  sense 
of  the  sacred  duty  of  hospitality  and  kindness 
which  already  existed  in  the  Jewish  mind,  as  it 
does  throughout  the  East  (Ex  239  2221,  Lk  193i,  Dt 
1018- 19,  Jer  7*  etc.  j  cf.  the  practice  existing  among 
the  Essenes,  Jos.  BJ  II.  viii.  4,  5),  but  that  it 
involved  a  complete  change  of  the  attitude  which 
assumed  that  a  different  treatment  was  to  be  meted 
out  to  the  stranger  from  that  which  was  naturally 
shown  to  one's  own  kith  and  kin  (Mt  S43-48  etc  )_ 
See,  further,  artt.  COSMOPOLITANISM,  HOSPI- 
TALITY, Gentiles,  Universalism. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  Christianity  gave 
a  new  signification  to  the  word  '  stranger. '  The 
way  had  been  prepared  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word  '  Ger '  (LXX.  wdpoiKos,  see  artt.  '  Ger '  in  DB 
and  '  Stranger '  in  Encyc.  Bibl. ),  which  designated 
the  sojourner  who  dwelt  within  the  gates  of  Israel, 
and  who,  while  having  a  certain  status  there  and 
a  temporary  home,  belonged  to  another  country. 
The  fact  also  that  the  Jews  themselves  had  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  so  often  been  sojourners  in 
a  land  not  their  own  (Ac  76- 29,  He  ll9),  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  dispersion  in  post -exilic 
times,  led  to  that  metaphorical  use  of  the  term 
which  has  entered  so  largely  into  religious  speech 
and  poetry.  The  follower  of  Christ  saw  in  it  a 
description  of  himself  as  of  one  who  was  absent  from 
his  proper  country,  and  whose  citizenship  was  in 
heaven  (Ph  320).  When  St.  Peter  writes  to  the 
'sojourners  of  the  Dispersion '( 1  P  l1),  and  beseeches 
them  '  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims '  to  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts  (2n),  he  is  diverting  the  term  from 
a  geographical  to  a  spiritual  sense  (cf.  I17).  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  t©  the  Hebrews  has  the  same 
thought,  '  For  we  have  not  here  an  abiding  city, 
but  we  seek  after  the  city  which  is  to  come'  (1314, 
cf.  ll13"16). 

Literature.  —  Uhlhorn,  Chr.  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Ch. ; 
Brace,  Gesta  Christi,  ch.  xvi. ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  xiv.  xvii. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
STREAM.-See  River. 

STREET.— In  place  of  'street'  in  Mk  656  we 
should  read  with  RV  '  market-place,'  the  open 
space  or  square  (dyopd)  where  goods  are  brought 
for  disposal  to  the  merchants  from  the  bazaars, 
and  where  people  at  leisure  gather  for  conversation. 
■jrKaTeia.  stands  for  '  street '  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
In  Lk  1421  it  is  apparently  distinguished  from  pvp.ii, 
as  'street'  from  'alley'  or  'lane.'  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  ignored  elsewhere ;  and  certainly  the 
'  street '  (ptip-v)  called  '  Straight '  in  Damascus  (Ac 
911)  is  no  'alley.'  In  the  East  it  would  be  difficult 
to  maintain  the  distinction.  Even  the  main  streets 
in  cities  like  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  are  often  narrow 
and  crooked,  more  like  '  alleys '  than  '  streets '  in  our 
sense.  The  footway  is  made  narrow,  the  upper 
storeys  frequently  overhanging  the  road,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Seclusion  is  a 
main  object  aimed  at  in  building  Eastern  houses  : 
the  wall  to  the  street  is  seldom  pierced  by  windows  ; 
the  door  usually  leads  through  a  passage  into  a 
court,  round  which  the  rooms  are  arranged.  All 
sorts  of  filth  are  cast  into  the  streets  (Rev  1 18).  In 
spite  of  the  scavengering  of  dogs,  their  condition  is 
often  not  only  loathsome,  but  a  source  of  danger  to 
health.  "W.  EwiNG. 

STRUGGLES  OF  SOUL.— The  Gospels  use  varied 
language  in  describing  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
Jesus.  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  groaned  in  the 
spirit  or  in  Himself  (Jn  ll33- 38,  Gr.  4i>ej3pi/j,J)o-aTo  and 
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iuBpLiubfievos,  from  ^uj3/)i/i<£o/uai  to  snort  in,  to  be  very 
angry,  to  be  moved  with  indignation,  Mk  145 ; 
sternly  to  charge,  Mt  930,  Mk  l43) ;  He  was  disturbed 
inwardly  by  pity  for  the  mourners,  by  grief  at  their 
hopeless  view  of  death,  and  by  disappointment  at 
their  lack  of  trust  in  Him.  His  feeling  found  ex- 
pression in  tears  (v.35).  When  restoring  hearing 
and  speech  by  the  unusual  means  of  putting  His 
hands  in  the  ears  and  touching  the  tongue,  prayer, 
and  the  word  '  Ephphatha,'  He  sighed  (eo-Tevatev, 
Mk  7s4).  Unbelief  either  in  the  sufferer  or  in  the 
multitude  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  Jesus  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  cure,  to  which  His  pity  moved 
Him  (cf.  Mt  1358).  Soon  after,  when  asked  for  a 
sign,  He  'sighed  deeply  in  spirit'  (de<x<rrei'd£as  t<{> 
irveiindTi,  Mk  8a2),  distracted  by  His  desire  to  win 
the  nation  and  His  purpose  not  to  use  any  illegiti- 
mate means  (cf.  the  second  temptation,  Mt  4"). 
When  the  Greeks  sought  an  interview  with  Him, 
He  confessed,  '  Now  is  my  soul  troubled '  (rerd- 
pa/crai,  Jn  1227) ;  the  possibility  of  finding  faith 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  necessity  of  His 
sacrifice  on  account  of  Jewish  unbelief,  were  prob- 
ably the  thoughts  that  so  distressed  Him.  The 
knowledge  that  Judas  would  betray  Him  troubled 
Him  in  spirit  (irapdxO'n  T<p  irveiipan,  Jn  1321),  love, 
grief,  disappointment,  indignation  struggling  to- 
gether. His  emotions  in  Gethsemane  are  described 
in  varied  phrases  by  the  Evangelists  (see  Agony). 
There,  as  Bengel  comments  on  Jn  1227, '  concurrebat 
horror  mortis  et  ardor  obedientise.' 

Besides  these  descriptions  of  the  Evangelists, 
we  have  other  indications  of  the  struggles  of  soul 
of  Jesus.  His  prayers  on  other  occasions  than 
Gethsemane  were  probably  strenuous  efforts  to 
discover  and  to  submit  to  the  Father's  will.  He 
withdrew  for  prayer  after  the  first  Sabbath  of 
healing  in  Capernaum  (Mk  l35),  after  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper  (Lk  516),  and  after  dismissing  the 
multitude  which  He  had  fed  (Mk  646).  He  was 
prepared  by  prayer  for  the  choice  of  the  Twelve 
(Lk  612),  and  for  His  willing  acceptance  of  death 
(Lk  i)28).  But  inward  conflict  arose  also  from 
temptation  (see  Temptation),  for  'he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  even  as  we  are'  (He  415).  This 
experience  was  not  confined  to  one  occasion,  for, 
as  Luke  (413)  states,  the  tempter  '  departed  from 
him  for  a  season,'  and  it  is  not  improbable  even 
that  the  narratives  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4'"11, 
Mk  l12- 13,  Lk  41"13)  bring  together  a  series  of  trials, 
separated  by  intervals  of  time.  The  language  He 
used  shows  that  He  felt  as  temptations  to  turn 
from  His  Divinely  appointed  path,  His  mother's 
appeal  at  Cana  ( Jn  $),  and  Peter's  remonstrance 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mt  1623) ;  and  even  the  re- 
quest of  the  Greeks  for  an  interview  (Jn  1227). 
Gethsemane  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  time  of 
temptation  (Mt  2641,  Mk  1438  ;  cf.  Lk  2240-  «).  His 
dread  of  encouraging  curiosity  or  wrong  belief  by 
His  miracles  (Jn  448)  came  in  conflict  with  His 
desire  to  help  and  comfort ;  and  when  the  Evan- 
gelists call  attention  to  compassion  as  the  motive 
of  His  performing  a  miracle,  we  may  conclude  that 
there  had  been  such  a  struggle  of  soul  (Mt  14'4 
1532  20s1,  Mk  1«  Lk  713).  So  also  this  feeling  of 
sympathy  came  in  conflict  with  His  desire  for 
rest  and  privacy  (Mt  930,  Mk  l44  631).  His  con- 
flict with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  regarding 
Sabbath  observance,  fasting,  ceremonial  washing, 
and  intercourse  with  sinners  must  have  distressed 
His  spirit ;  for  He  too  would  need  to  face  the 
issue —  would  He  follow  custom  or  conscience? 
We  have  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  inward 
strain  felt  by  Him,  because  His  regard  for  Jewish 
prejudice  and  exclusiveness  in  relation  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  order  that  He  might  not  estrange  His 
countrymen,  compelled  Him  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  aloofness  to  the  Gentiles  (the  Roman  centurion, 


Mt  810 ;  the  Syrophcenician  mother,  Mt  1526 ;  the 
Greeks,  Jn  1223). 

What  struggles  of  soul  must  have  resulted  from 
the  thwarting  of  His  love  and  grace  by  the  mis- 
understanding or  unbelief  of  His  relatives  (Mk 
S^'"35),  His  disciples  (Mt  1517  169  2631,  Mk  14-7),  His 
fellow-townsmen  (Mk  66),  and  the  Jerusalem  which 
He  so  loved  that  He  wept  over  it  (Lk  1334  1941)  ! 
He  strove  to  turn  Judas  from  his  betrayal  (Jn  670, 
Mt  1722  2623,  Jn  1327,  Lk  2248),  and  to  save  Peter 
from  his  denial  (Lk  2232).  His  struggle  of  soul 
culminated,  severe  and  grievous  as  it  had  often 
been,  in  the  agony  and  desolation  of  the  Cross, 
when  the  beloved  Son  of  God  was  so  made  sin 
(2  Co  521)  and  a  curse  (Gal  313)  for  mankind,  that 
in  His  darkness  and  loneliness  He  felt  Himself 
forsaken  of  God  (Mt  2746). 

Alfred  E.  Garvie. 

STUMBLE,  STUMBLING-BLOCK.  —  See  Hin- 
drance. 

SUFFERING. — Suffering  was  not  a  mere  acci- 
dent in  the  career  of  Christ.  Neither  is  it  so  in  the 
life  of  any  of  His  true  followers.  It  came  to  Him 
in  the  fulfilment  of  His  Divine  mission.  Just  so 
must  it  come  to  all  those  who  are  co-workers  with 
Him  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Therefore  in  the 
NT  the  sombre  background  of  physical  and  spiritual 
suffering  is  never  absent  from  the  thought  of  the 
writers.  St.  Peter,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
dwells  upon  it  in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  aspect, 
but  all  were  profoundly  impressed  by  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  endeavoured  to 
interpret  the  tribulations  of  His  followers  in  the 
light  of  His  own  varied  experiences. 

1.  Concerning  the  distressing  events  in  the 
Master's  life,  the  NT  gives  us  warrant  for  holding 
to  several  conclusions.  We  misinterpret  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ's  entrance  into  humanity,  if  we  limit 
His  tribulations  merely  to  the  agony  of  the  Passion. 
The  bitter  experiences  of  His  last  week  were  typical 
of  the  harsh  events  of  His  life  as  a  whole.  His 
emptying  of  Himself  (Ph  27)  to  become  the  humble 
partner  of  humanity  in  its  struggle  against  sin 
and  for  holiness,  was  itself  the  acme  of  suffer- 
ing. The  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  terrors 
of  the  death  on  the  Cross  were  but  the  last 
scenes  in  the  drama  of  His  humiliation.  Nor 
must  the  intensity  of  His  physical  sufferings  blind 
us  to  the  reality  of  the  woes  of  His  spirit.  With 
His  Divine  sensitiveness  to  selfishness  and  dis- 
obedience and  hard-heartedness  and  unresponsive- 
ness and  sin,  how  poignant  must  have  been  the 
griefs  which  His  sinless  soul  endured  !  For  this 
'man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief  (Is  53s), 
every  day  must  have  been  one  of  crncifixion. 
Against  Him  who  came  to  destroy  sin  was  dis- 
played all  the  violence  of  which  evil  was  capable. 
That  He  must  needs  suffer  in  His  effort  to  accom- 
plish His  mission  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  His  Messiahship  (Ac  2623,  Lk  24-'6).  But  not  by 
His  mere  sufferings  did  He  redeem  humanity. 
These,  in  themselves,  were  not  necessary  to  His 
office  as  the  'anointed  One,'  but  were  the  certain 
results  of  the  lifework  upon  which  He  had  entered. 
Only  as  He  was  willing  to  endure  whatever  human 
experiences  might  come  to  Him  could  He  reveal 
the  Father  and  help  to  turn  men  to  righteousness, 
by  showing  them  the  enormity  of  sin  (He  1312). 
Against  Him  were  displayed  the  fearful  extremes 
to  which  sin  would  go  in  its  effort  to  overcome 
good.  But  by  this  high  discipline  was  His  own 
spirit  cultured  (58) ;  and  through  His  heroic,  vic- 
torious endurance  of  sin-imposed  suffering  did  He 
become  our  High  Priest,  able  to  succour  those  who 
are  tempted  (217, 18  415).  In  this  noble  sense  are 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  central  to  His  gospel,  so 
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that  St.  Peter  can  justly  call  himself  a  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  (1  P  51). 

2.  Nor  are  the  followers  of  Christ  to  escape  the 
experiences  that  came  to  Him  (Jn  1520).  See  art. 
Sorrow.  Charles  \V.  Rishell. 

SUMMER  {Otfm,  Mt  2432,  Mk  1328,  Lk  2130).— 
This  term  stands  in  the  Gospels  for  the  time  of 
heat  as  distinguished  from  xel^v>  the  season  of 
cold  and  rain-storms.  These  terms  indicate  the 
great  division  of  the  year  in  the  East.  Scripture 
has  no  special  words  for  '  spring '  and  '  autumn ' ; 
and  while  the  Arab  speaks  of  er-rabi'a,  '  the  time 
of  fresh  pasture,'  and  el-kharlf,  'the  time  of 
gathering'  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  they  are 
hardly  regarded  as  distinct  seasons.  Saifwa  shitta', 
'  summer  and  winter,'  sum  up  the  year  for  him. 
When,  in  the  less  frequent  showers  of  early  April, 
the  fig-leaves  burst  out  and  cover  the  immature 
fruit  on  the  twigs,  the  days  of  cloudless  sunshine 
are  '  at  hand.'  These  last  from  April,  through  the 
harvest  in  the  end  of  May,  the  threshing  and 
winnowing  that  follow,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
fruits  in  August  and  September,  until  the  clouds  of 
October  herald  the  coming  of  rains  and  cold. 

W.  EWING. 

SUN. — The  rising  of  the  sun  marks  the  morning 
(Mk  162),  and  its  setting  the  evening  (Mk  l32,  Lk 
440).  Its  light  is  one  of  the  gifts  which  the  Creator 
bestows  on  all  men  without  distinction  (Mt  546). 
By  'signs  in  the  sun'  (Lk  2125)  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  phenomena  of  eclipse,  as  described  more 
clearly  in  the  parallel  passages,  Mt  2429,  Mk  1324. 
The  statement  in  Lk  2345  as  to  'the  sun  being 
darkened'  (AV)  or  'the  sun's  light  failing'  (RV) 
at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  cannot  be  explained 
in  this  way,  since  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  happen 
only  at  new  moon,  whereas  the  Crucifixion  took 
place  at  a  Passover,  when  the  moon  was  full.  The 
sun's  scorching  heat,  so  destructive  to  vegetation, 
is  an  emblem  of  tribulation  or  persecution  (Mt  13B- 21, 
Mk  46-  17).  The  appearance  of  the  face  of  Christ 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  172)  and  in  the  opening 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  l16)  is  compared  to 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  The  same  thing  is  said 
of  the  glory  in  which  the  righteous  shall  appear 
after  the  final  judgment  (Mt  1343). 

James  Patrick. 

SUPERNATURAL.— It  is  generally  recognized 
that  this  word  is  difficult  to  define,  and  its  defini- 
tions are  difficult  to  defend.  The  reason  of  this  is 
simple.  It  is  not  a  scientific  but  a  popular  term, 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  the  ambiguity  and 
vagueness  besetting  words  which  really  involve 
metaphysical  considerations,  but  which  have  grown 
into  use  without  any  proper  discussion  of  the 
metaphysical  questions  involved.  The  word  means 
that  which  is  beyond  or  above  nature  ;  but  the 
word  'nature'  is  ambiguous,  and  it  is  therefore 
uncertain  what,  if  anything,  corresponds  to  the 
word  '  supernatural.'  In  ordinary  speech,  '  super- 
natural' would  appear  to  mean  anything  outside 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  phenomenal  world. 
Everything  connected  with  ghosts,  for  instance,  is 
described  as  supernatural,  and  such  things  as  tele- 
pathy are  said  to  border  on  the  supernatural.  But 
even  in  such  cases  as  this  the  idea  attached  to  the 
word  is  not  clear.  A  ghost,  let  us  say,  raps  on  a 
table,  or  makes  the  sound  of  a  carriage  driving 
up  to  the  door.  These  are  perfectly  natural  and 
ordinary  sounds  :  they  are  called  '  supernatural ' 
only  m  the  sense  that  they  are  produced  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  And  by  this  is  apparently 
meant  that  the  spiritual  or  volitional  cause  of  the 
sounds  is  in  an  unusual  relation  to  the  material 
world.  A  chairman  rapping  on  the  table  at  a 
meeting  or  a  cabman  driving  up  to  the  door,  is  a 
spiritual  or  volitional  cause  of  the  sounds  produced, 


but  he  is  in  the  ordinary  relation  to  matter.  So 
the  phenomena  of  telepathy  are  said  to  border  on 
the  supernatural,  because  in  them  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  a  way  which  the  popular  mind  regards  as 
peculiarly  mysterious. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  world  was  made  and 
is  ruled  by  God,  have  to  imagine  to  themselves  in 
some  shape  the  mode  in  which  God  exercises  His 
sway.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  suffices  to  treat 
the  world  as  an  independent  organization,  carried 
on  by  laws  which  are  regarded  as  invariable,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  continually  to  the  Primary 
Cause  of  all.  This  view  of  the  world  is  harmless 
enough,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  developing 
an  inveterate  tendency  or  habit  of  thought,  by 
which  the  world  is  set  up  over  against  God,  as 
equivalent  to  '  nature '  or  the  '  natural  order' ;  while 
all  action  on  the  part  of  God  is  treated  as  having 
the  character  of  disturbance  or  interference  in  an 
order  which  possesses  independent  rights,  or  as 
being  supernatural,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  does 
interfere  or  disturb.  From  this  habit  of  mind  come 
all  those  phrases  by  which  miracles  are  described 
as  '  suspensions  of  the  order  of  nature,'  and  the 
like.  If  a  person  under  the  influence  of  this  habit 
of  thought  meets  with  the  suggestion  that  miracles 
are  themselves  orderly,  and  illustrate  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  ordinary  experience,  he  is  dis- 
quieted, because  he  thinks  that  in  losing  the 
character  of  disturbance,  miracles  lose  their 
'  supernatural '  character. 

Two  things  are  clear  in  regard  to  this  difficulty  : 
(1)  that  the  source  of  it  lies  in  the  (unverified) 
dualism  between  God  and  the  world  ;  (2)  that  there 
is  a  real  point  involved  in  the  distress  of  the  plain 
man  at  what  he  thinks  is  an  attenuation  of  the 
meaning  of  miracle.  We  will  consider  the  second 
point  first.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  law  which 
governs  miracle  differed  from  that  governing  ordin- 
ary experience,  merely  in  complexity,  the  distinc- 
tion of  natural  and  supernatural  would  disappear  ; 
so  far  the  plain  man  is  right.  A  conjurer  does 
not  profess  to  use  any  but  the  most  ordinary  laws : 
yet  a  savage  might  look  upon  the  common  trick  of 
bringing  live  pigeons  out  of  a  hat  as  a  real,  creative 
'  supernatural '  act.  Some  of  the  language  used  by 
critics  of  miracles  and  the  term  'supernatural'  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  these  events  down  to  the  level 
of  tricks  or  deceptions.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  a  fuller  knowledge  of  natural  processes  would 
lead  us  to  see  in  the  miracle  at  the  wedding-feast 
at  Cana  merely  an  acceleration  of  such  processes, 
which  would  quite  surrender  itself  to  ordinary 
methods  of  interpretation.  If  this  were  true,  the 
miracle  would  cease  to  be  in  any  sense  '  super- 
natural ' ;  it  would  be  merely  a  special,  imperfectly 
analyzed  case  of  an  ordinary  occurrence.  This  is 
a  real  attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
the  plain  man  is  right  in  objecting  to  it.  But  he 
is  wrong  if  he  objects  to  it  on  the  ground,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  Divine  action  is  necessarily  ex- 
plosive or  disruptive ;  for  this  would  mean  that 
Divine  action  is  irrational,  and  that  a  miracle 
must  be  as  great  a  marvel  to  God  as  to  man. 
Whatever  the  appearance  of  the  supernatural  to 
us,  to  God  it  must  appear  rational  and  orderly. 
God  is  the  author  of  nature  and  its  laws.  Their 
uniformity  represents  His  normal  action  and  will 
for  the  world.  But  nature  and  its  laws  have  no 
independent  validity  or  rights  as  against  God. 
They  are  entirely  at  His  disposal  and  under  His 
control.  If,  for  whatever  reason,  He  diverges  from 
what  is  normal,  it  .will  be  for  sufficient  cause.  He 
will  act  in  a  new  way  upon  the  old  material, 
reminding  man  of  the  dependence  of  all  upon  Him. 
And  the  difference  between  the  normal  and  the 
abnormal  action  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of 
the  laws  employed,  as  if  the  usual  operation  of 
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natural  law  were  broken  or  suspended  by  some 
intrusive  and  alien  force  ;  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
action  of  God  upon  the  order  of  created  being  is 
in  one  case  what  we  expect,  in  the  other  widely 
different.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  word  '  super- 
natural,' which  will  certainly  not  be  driven  out  of 
our  vocabulary,  should  not  be  used  as  a  label  for 
certain  characteristic  groups  of  actions  and  events. 
It  appears  necessary  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of 
God  to  take  such  action  :  otherwise  we  subject 
Him  to  the  tyranny  of  His  own  laws.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  associate  the  word  with  a  variety 
of  half  -  conscious  dualistic  assumptions,  which 
cannot  be  defended  in  theory.  See  also  art. 
Miracles.  Thomas  B.  Strong. 

SUPERSCRIPTION.— See  Title  on  Cross. 

SUPPER  (Setirvov).— The  term  applied  in  the 
time  of  Christ  to  the  principal  meal  usually  par- 
taken of  in  the  evening,  and  also  to  more  elabor- 
ate collations  for  the  entertainment  of  guests 
(weddings,  birthdays,  arrival  and  departure  of 
friends  or  distinguished  persons,  sheep-shearing, 
completion  of  wine-making,  funerals,  etc.).  In- 
vitations were  conveyed  by  slaves  (Mt  223ff-). 
Guests  were  welcomed  by  the  host  with  a  kiss  (Lk 
T45) ;  their  feet  were  washed  by  slaves  (744) ;  their 
hair,  beards,  and  sometimes  their  clothes  and  feet 
were  anointed  with  perfumed  oil  (Lk  7s8,  Jn  123) ; 
and  garlands  of  flowers  were  sometimes  provided 
for  the  decoration  of  their  heads  (Wis  27f- ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XIX.  ix.  1).  On  formal  occasions  the  guests 
were  arranged  at  the  table  by  the  master  of  the 
feast  (apxiTpUXivos),  usually  a  friend  of  the  family, 
according  to  his  conception  of  their  relative  social 
rank,  nearness  to  the  host  being  the  mark  of 
honour.  Guests  commonly  reclined  on  benches 
(sometimes  elaborate  and  luxurious),  three  or  five 
to  the  bench,  the  feet  of  each  extending  behind, 
and  the  back  of  the  head  of  each  reaching  to  the 
bosom  of  his  neighbour  on  the  left  (Jn  1323  2120). 
The  tables  were  usually  three  in  number,  arranged 
to  form  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  guests  re- 
clined upon  the  outside,  and  the  servants  ministered 
from  the  inside.  The  left  elbow  was  used  for 
support,  while  the  right  hand  and  arm  were  free 
for  conveying  food.  A  somewhat  formal  giving  of 
thanks  preceded  each  meal  (e6\oyla,  eixapLnrla). 
This  practice  was  carefully  observed  by  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  (Mt  1419  15s6  2626,  Lk  916,  Jn  6").  At 
suppers  of  the  more  formal  or  festive  type  the  host 
served  the  guests  with  equal  portions  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  where  no  special  honour  was  to  be 
done  to  special  guests.  In  the  latter  case,  a  double, 
triple,  or  even  quintuple,  or  a  particularly  choice 
portion  was  bestowed  upon  the  guest  of  honour. 
At  less  formal  suppers  the  food  was  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  put  into  large  dishes,  from  which  the 
guests  took  them  with  their  fingers  and  conveyed 
them  to  flat  cakes  of  bread  which  served  as  plates, 
where  they  pulled  them  to  pieces  before  conveying 
them  to  their  mouths.  Pieces  of  the  bread  were 
used  as  spoons  for  dipping  gravy  from  the  common 
dish.  Individual  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were 
not  used  even  by  the  wealthy  until  long  after  NT 
times.  The  practice  of  hand- washing  immediately 
before  the  meal  had  thus  its  special  appropriate- 
ness. "When  women  were  admitted  to  suppers  of 
the  more  formal  kind  (which  was  probably  unusual), 
they  seem  to  have  sat  rather  than  reclined.  Wine 
was  drunk  during  the  meal  and  after  the  eating 
(Mishna,  Berakhoth  vi.  5f.,  cf.  viii.  8).  Thanks- 
giving and  hand-washing  closed  the  meal. 

The  ordinary  suppers  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
were  far  less  formal.  The  suppers  of  the  poor  were 
no  doubt  partaken  of  without  tables  or  seats,  the 
family  sitting,  or  squatting  on  the  ground,  around 


a  skin  or  mat,  and  partaking  of  the  plain  food 
(flesh  being  rarely  used)  out  of  common  vessels 
with  the  fingers.  See  also  artt.  Food,  Meals,  and 
Last  Supper. 

Literature.— Artt.  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Kitto 
Hastings,  Schenkel,  Riehm,  the  EBi,  Winer's  RWB,  Herzog- 
Hauck,  PRE3;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon ;  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Heb. ;  E.  Robinson,  BRP ;  Buxtorf,  de  Conviviis  Ebrce- 
orum ;  and  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxx. 

Albert  Henry  Newman. 

SUPREMACY. — Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
in  the  Gospels  than  the  absolute  supremacy  over 
nature  and  man  which  Christ  is  represented  as  both 
claiming  and  exercising.  In  this  respect  the  Syn- 
optics bear,  if  anything,  a  more  striking  witness 
than  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Christ  appears  from  first 
to  last  as  exercising  lordship  over  matter  and 
natural  forces.  He  heals  incurable  diseases,  stills 
the  storm  by  a  word,  multiplies  food,  withers  the 
barren  fig-tree.  And,  beyond  these  things,  He  ap- 
pears also  as  supreme  over  the  world  of  spirits. 
He  calls  back  the  human  soul  to  the  body  after 
they  have  been  separated  by  death.  He  is  acknow- 
ledged as  lord  by  the  unwilling  and  undesired 
testimony  of  the  demons  (Mk  l34,  Lk  433"35  etc.). 
Such  a  supremacy  He  appears,  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive, to  exert  without  laying  any  special  claim 
upon  it.  He  accepts,  indeed,  with  praise  the  con- 
fession of  the  centurion  (Mt  85"13),  that  such  author- 
ity belongs  naturally  to  Him  ;  yet  He  does  not 
represent  these  wonders  as  being  the  chief  purpose 
of  His  ministry.  He  appeals  at  times  to  their 
evidence ;  but  His  most  characteristic  claim  is 
something  even  greater  and  more  fundamental. 

Christ  plainly  claims  supremacy  over  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  over  human  conscience  and  human 
destiny — a  supremacy  extending  through  all  time, 
and  without  limitation.  His  association  with  or 
subordination  to  the  Father  is  not  referred  to  as 
limiting,  but  rather  as  justifying  His  own  claim 
(Mt  1627,  Jn  519"27).  On  His  own  sole  word  He 
reverses  human  standards  of  judgment  (Mt  53"10 
1930,  Lk  620"26).  He  expands,  modifies,  or  abolishes 
by  His  own  '  I  say  unto  you,'  laws  or  institutions 
which  were  admittedly  Divine  in  their  origin  (Mt 
5.  193'9 ;  cf.  728-  29).  Yet  at  the  same  time  He  refuses 
to  enter  into  competition  with  temporal  rulers,  or 
to  give  decisions,  as  even  a  prophet  might  have 
done,  on  human  matters  of  dispute  (Jn  615,  Lk 
22i3.  i4j_  jjjs  supremacy  is  too  great  and  too  com- 
prehensive for  Him  to  involve  Himself  in  such  con- 
troversies, which  men  will  learn  to  settle  when 
they  have  learned  the  greater  lesson.  His  words, 
He  asserts,  are  more  lasting  than  heaven  and  earth 
(Mt  2435).  He  proclaims  Himself  King  and  Judge 
of  the  Kingdom  which  He  is  founding.  The  mem- 
bers of  it  are  His  servants,  and  responsible  to  Him 
alone  (Mt  24.  25,  Mk  1334"37,  Lk  1235"48).  But  His 
supremacy  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  His  own 
Kingdom.  He  claims  to  be  the  final  Judge  of  all 
the  nations,  to  allot  the  eternal  punishment  or  re- 
ward of  every  individual  soul  (Mt  1627  2531"46 ;  cf. 
Mk  132S- 27,  Lk  2127- S6).  And  this  universal  dominion 
over  both  matter  and  spirit  is  expressed  finally  in 
the  tremendous  closing  verses  of  Mt.,  'All  authority 
hath  been  given  (idddrj,  the  aorist  of  an  eternal  fact) 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  It  is  indeed  in 
this  Gospel  that  the  claim  of  Christ  to  be  King  and 
Judge  of  all  men  is  stated  in  the  most  detailed  and 
vivid  manner.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  with 
the  other  Gospels.  A  similar  claim  is  implied  in 
all ;  cf.  esp.  Lk  1911"27. 

In  the  Acts,  Christ  is  preached  by  the  Apostles 
as  '  Lord '  (2s6),  as  '  prince  (dpxvyfc)  of  life '  (315),  as 
universal  Judge  of  men  (1042  1731).  St.  Paul  from 
the  moment  of  his  conversion  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
his  absolute  Master,  whose  'slave'  he  is  (Ro  l1), 
whose  'marks'  he  bears  branded  upon  his  body 
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(Gal  617).  The  descriptions  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprisonment 
state  and  justify  this  supremacy  in  the  most  start- 
ling and  comprehensive  manner.  '  In  the  name  of 
Jesus '  all  creation  must  bow ;  all  creation  must 
confess  His  Lordship  (Ph  210- ").  All  things  have 
been  created  through  Him  and  unto  Him  :  creation 
not  only  starts  from  Him,  but  converges  in  Him 
(Col  lltM8).  Christ  is  the  'head  of  all  principality 
and  power'  (210).  All  things  are  'in  subjection 
under  his  feet '  (Eph  l21- 22). 

This  supremacy  of  Christ  is  again  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Everywhere  the  eye  of  the  believer 
is  directed  to  Him  (29  31  414  81  122-3  13s-20).  His 
figure  dominates  the  whole  of  man's  life ;  and  the 
writer  plainly  implies  that  this  supremacy  is  essen- 
tial and  indefeasible. 

The  same  teaching  appears  in  a  more  pictorial 
form  in  the  changing  scenery  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Christ  receives  the  homage  of  all  creation  (Rev 
59"14),  He  is  associated  with  God  the  Father  in  the 
possession  of  'the  kingdom  of  the  world'  (ll15),  He 
Himself  is  '  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ' 
(1911"16). 

Christian  worship,  Christian  art,  Christian  suffer- 
ings are  full  of  the  same  testimony.  Christ  is 
worshipped  personally  as  Lord  and  God.  He  is 
portrayed  as  universal  ruler,  bearing  the  insignia 
of  empire  over  all  the  thoughts  and  needs  and 
works  of  men.  The  martyrs  incurred  the  reproach 
of  disloyalty  to  temporal  rulers,  nay,  even  of  being 
enemies  to  human  society,  by  their  unswerving 
allegiance  to  Christ  as  supreme  over  all  human 
laws  and  customs.  Polycarp,  confronted  with 
death,  confesses  Him  as  'Saviour  and  King.'  The 
narrative  of  his  martyrdom  contrasts  the  brief 
authority  of  Jewish  and  Roman  officials  with  '  the 
reign  of  the  eternal  King,  Jesus  Christ'  (Letter  of 
the  Smyrnmans,  21). 

The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the  Christ  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  must  be  supreme  or  nothing  at  all. 
The  idea  of  a  limited  or  temporary  supremacy  is 
self-contradictory.  The  Christian  conscience,  how- 
ever laggard  the  will,  cannot  but  confess  the  justice 
of  the  Master's  question  :  '  Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say?'  (Lk  64li). 
See  also  artt.  Authority  of  Christ,  Divinity  of 
Christ,  King,  Lord. 

Literature. — Liddon,  Divinity  of  our  Lord  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures, 1866);  Gore,  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  (do.  1891); 
Seeley,  Bcee  Homo,  1866 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  1883 ;  Pere  Didon,  Jisus  Christ,  1891 ;  Sanday, 
art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Westcott,  Christus  Con- 
surnmator,  1887  ;  Ellicott,  Christus  Comprobator,  1891 ;  Stubbs, 
Christus  Imperator,  1894.  _£.  R.  WHITHAM. 

SURPRISE. — The  word  has  an  objective  as  well 
as  a  subjective  reference  :  it  means  both  '  the  act 
of  taking  unawares '  and  '  the  emotion  caused  by 
anything  sudden.'  The  emotion  is  closely  akin  to 
wonder,  '  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  something 
new,  unexpected,  or  extraordinary ' ;  but  sudden 
emergence  is  its  distinctive  characteristic.  It  may 
enter  in  as  an  element  in  disappointment,  when 
hopes  are  defeated,  purposes  miscarry,  or  efforts 
are  frustrated  suddenly.  When  the  nature  of  an 
object  is  inexplicable,  unintelligible,  when  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  is  unexpected,  uncalculated, 
surprise  is  felt.  It  necessarily  implies  limitation 
of  knowledge,  an  incapacity  of  the  subject  know- 
«?g  *?•  comPletely  possess  and  command  in  thought 
the  object  known.  In  the  objective  reference,  some 
instances  of  surprise,  or  at  least  the  attempt  to 
surprise,  are  found  in  the  Gospels.  The  enemies 
?i5j  ?"S  tried  to  'catch  Him  in  talk'  (Mk  1213,  Lk 
11    )  by  the  questions   they  put  to    Him.       They 

watched  Him  whether  He  would  heal  on  the 
babbath  day,  that  they  might  find  an  accusation 


against  him'  (Lk  67).  He  had  to  be  constantly 
on  His  guard  against  their  malignity.  By  the 
treachery  of  Judas  they  were  able  to  surprise  Him, 
unprotected  by  the  multitude,  in  Gethsemane. 
Peter's  denial  was  in  some  measure  due  to  his 
being  taken  by  surprise,  even  although  Jesus  had 
forewarned  him.  It  is  in  the  subjective  reference 
of  the  term  that  we  are  specially  interested  in 
reading  the  Gospels — the  surprise  Jesus  felt  and 
the  surprise  He  caused.  So  different  was  Jesus  in 
character,  purpose,  spirit,  from  His  environment, 
that  He  could  not  always  understand  it,  still  less 
could  it  understand  Him.  During  His  earthly 
ministry  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were  not  laid 
bare  to  Him,  although  He  occasionally  displayed 
an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  others ;  nor  was  the  veil  of  the  future 
altogether  withdrawn,  even  although  He  did,  in 
regard  to  His  own  death  and  resurrection,  and  the 
doom  of  the  city  which  rejected  Him,  show  an 
exceptional  knowledge.  But  supernatural  as  in 
these  respects  His  knowledge  was,  it  was  not  a 
Divine  omniscience — for  which  surprise  is  impos- 
sible, as  for  it  there  is  neither  the  inexplicable  nor 
the  unexpected.  The  subject  of  the  limitation  of 
Jesus'  knowledge  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
art.  Kenosis.  Jesus  was  surprised  by  the  anxiety 
felt  and  the  search  made  for  Him  by  His  parents, 
when  He  remained  behind  in  the  Temple.  '  How 
is  it  that  ye  sought  me?'  (Lk  249) ;  He  'marvelled 
because  of  their  unbelief '  in  Nazareth  (Mk  66) ;  He 
was  disappointed  at  the  dulness  of  understanding 
of  His  disciples  (Mt  1517  169-  u),  and  of  His  hearers 
in  Jerusalem  (Jn  843),  and  at  the  unbelief  of  His 
generation  (Mk  812).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faith  of  the  centurion  (Mt  810)  and  of  the  Syro- 
phcenician  woman  (Mt  IS*8),  brought  Him  glad 
surprise.  The  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Mt  824) 
was  a  surprise  to  Him  even  as  to  His  disciples, 
although  His  faith  was  not  disturbed  as  theirs 
was ;  so  also  He  knew  not  that  He  was  sending 
His  disciples  into  any  danger  when  He  dismissed 
them  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mt 
142'- ;  see  the  discussion  of  these  two  incidents  in 
Adamson's  The  Mind  in  Christ,  pp.  5-10).  He 
was  disappointed  in  His  desire  for  rest  with  His 
disciples  (Mk  631-34),  and  for  secrecy  (Mk  724'25). 
He  expected  to  find  fruit  on  the  barren  fig-tree 
(Mk  ll13).  Although  the  growing  estrangement 
of  Judas  was,  from  its  beginnings,  perceived  by 
Him  (Jn  664 ;  see  Dods'  comment  in  loco  in  Ex- 
positor's Gr.  Test.  i.  p.  759),  yet  when  He  called 
him  He  did  not  anticipate  his  treachery.  His 
state  in  Gethsemane  was  one  of  amazement  (Mk 
14s3)  ;  there  was  an  element  in  the  doom  He  looked 
forward  to  that  He  could  not  understand,  and  had 
not  looked  for.  His  amazement  is  expressed  in 
the  cry  of  desolation  on  the  Cross  (Mt  2746).  What 
He  then  experienced  was  worse  than  He  had  an- 
ticipated. As  man's  sin  had  ever  been  a  surprise 
to  Him,  so  was  its  worst  consequence  when  it  fell 
on  Him. 

Jesus  Himself  so  transcended  the  world  in  which 
He  lived,  taught,  and  wrought,  that  He  was  con- 
stantly a  surprise  to  men.  This  He  Himself  ex- 
pected ( Jn  37  520-  28  721).  The  marvel  began  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  in  the  Temple  at  Simeon's 
prophecy,  and  at  Jesus'  own  words  (Lk  2s"- 50). 
The  multitudes  marvelled  at  His  teaching,  His 
healing,  His  forgiveness  of  sins,  His  wisdom  in 
answering  the  questions  of  His  opponents,  and  His 
grace  in  preaching  the  gospel  (Mk  l22-27,  Mt  728- 29, 
Mk  212  5-°- 42,  Mt  98- 33  1223,  Lk  943  749,  Mt  2222,  Lk 
2026  422).  His  disciples  were  astonished  at  His 
command  over  the  storm  (Mk  651),  His  teaching 
regarding  the  rich  (Mt  1925),  and  the  curse  on  the 
fig-tree  (Mt  2120).  His  disregard  of  the  current 
customs  caused  surprise  (Lk  ll38,  Jn  427),  as  did  the 
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freedom  from  these  He  allowed  to  His  disciples 
(Mk  218  76).  The  world's  surprise  at  Jesus  is  its 
tribute  to  His  unique  perfection ;  His  surprise  at 
man's  sin  and  unbelief  the  evidence  of  its  need  of 
the  grace  and  truth  of  the  Son  of  God.  See, 
further,  AMAZEMENT. 

Literature. — A.  J.  Mason,  Conditions  of  Our  Lord's  Life  on 
Earth,  135-138 ;  T.  Adamaon,  Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ, 
6-12, 167 ;  Gore,  BL  147  f.  ALFRED  E.  GARVIE. 

SUSANNA  CZov<rdvva  fr.  nffiv,  fern,  of  ]&v,  which 
denotes  a  lily  or  any  lily -like  flower). — All  that  is 
known  of  her  is  that  she  was  one  of  the  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus  (Lk  83).  The  mention  of 
her  name  without  further  particulars  implies  that 
she  was  well  known.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
her  special  devotion,  in  which  case  reference  to  her 
on  other  occasions  would  have  been  expected,  or  to 
her  social  rank,  which  view  may  derive  support 
from  the  succession  of  her  name  to  that  of  Joanna 
(wh.  see).  R.  W-  Moss. 

SWADDLING  CLOTHES.— The  custom  of  wrap- 
ping the  newborn  infant  in  bands  of  cloth  (o-irapy- 
av6w)  has  long  prevailed,  and  still  exists  in  the 
East.  This  treatment  was  supposed  to  make 
for  the  strengthening  and  proper  growth  of  the 
back  and  limbs,  as  well  as  being  convenient  for 
carrying  the  child.  The  infant  Jesus  was  not 
neglected  in  this  particular,  though  laid  in  the 
manger  (Lk  27- 12) ;  the  absence  of  swaddling  bands 
being  regarded  as  a  sign  of  extreme  poverty  or  of 
neglect  (cf.  Ezk  164).  E.  B.  Pollard. 

SWEARING.— See  Oaths. 

SWEAT. — The  word  '  sweat '  occurs  only  in  one 
passage  in  the  NT,  namely  Lk  22*1,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  agony  in  Gethsemane,  where  we 
read  :  '  His  sweat  became,  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground.'  In  ap- 
proaching the  discussion  of  the  passage  there  are 
three  matters  to  be  considered:  (1)  the  textual 
problem,  (2)  the  interpretation  of  the  words  'be- 
came, as  it  were,'  and  (3)  the  possibility  of  the 
phenomenon  known  as  '  bloody  sweat '  (hcema- 
drosis). 

1.  In  turning  first  to  the  textual  question,  we 
find  that  vv.43-  u  are  omitted  in  many  of  the  best 
authorities  for  the  text  of  the  NT  (the  great 
uncials  KaABRT).  A  number  of  other  uncials 
(ESVTAII)  mark  the  passage  as  doubtful ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Codex  N  the  hand  of  one  corrector  has 
apparently  inserted  it,  while  that  of  another  has 
deleted  it.  The  Church  Fathers,  Hilary,  Jerome, 
and  others  bear  witness  that  there  were  many 
MSS  known  to  them  which  did  not  contain  these 
two  verses ;  and  certain  MSS  insert  them  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Mt.'s  Gospel,  namely  after  Mt 
263».  Of  the  Versions,  one  MS  of  the  Old  Latin 
omits  them,  as  do  also  the  best  of  the  Egyptian, 
Armenian,  and  the  oldest  Syriac  versions.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  omits  the  verses  in  his  Homilies  on 
Lk.'s  Gospel,  while  the  silence  of  such  writers  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  cannot  be 
without  significance.  One  cursive  MS  (124)  omits 
them,  while  No.  13  has  them  inserted  by  a  corrector. 
In  the  Greek  Lectionaries  the  verses  are  gener- 
ally omitted  from  the  lesson  in  which  they  would 
naturally  appear,  but  are  inserted  in  the  Mt.  pas- 
sage, a  custom  that  seems  to  have  influenced 
Chrysostom  in  his  reference  to  the  passage,  though, 
as  WH  admit,  '  a  mere  comparison  of  the  parallel 
narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would  suffice  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  reference.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  MSS  that  include  the  verses  as  they  stand 
m  LJc.  are  the  following:  uncials  N*DFGHKLM 
QUXA,  and  nearly  all  cursives.      While  A  omits 


the  passage,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  the  reference 
section-number  in  the  margin,  showing  that  its 
presence  in  other  MSS  must  have  been  known  to 
the  scribe.  The  verses  are  contained  also  in  the 
majority  of  the  MSS  of  the  Old  Latin,  some  few 
Egyptian,  the  Syr-Pesh.  and  Syr-Hier.  They  are 
known  also  to  Justin  Martyr  (who  quotes  them  in 
his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  103),  Iren.,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine.  The  verses  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  early  writers,  some  of  whom  held  that 
they  had  been  wilfully  cut  out  by  some  who  were 
afraid  of  their  employment  by  unorthodox  writers  ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  constituted  a 
strong  weapon  of  proof  against  those  who  denied 
the  reality  of  our  Lord's  humanity. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  evidence 
is  that  the  main  witness  to  the  presence  of  the 
verses  is  of  a  Western  order  ;  but  this  need  not 
mean  more  than  that,  as  is  the  habit  of  the 
Western  text  of  Lk.  in  particular,  many  elements 
of  tradition  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 
are  contained  in  it.  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  WH  come.  Their  words  are  :  '  These  verses 
can  only  be  a  fragment  from  the  traditions,  written 
or  oral,  which  were,  for  a  while  at  least,  locally 
current  beside  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  which 
doubtless  included  matter  of  every  degree  of 
authenticity  and  intrinsic  value.  These  verses 
and  the  first  sentence  of  23s4  may  be  safely  called 
the  most  precious  among  the  remains  of  this 
Evangelic  tradition  which  were  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  scribes  of  the  2nd  century.' 
Neither  do  these  editors  think  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  the  omission  of  the  verses  for  doctrinal 
reasons.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  they 
stood  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  does  the 
Pericope  Adulter  to ;  that  is,  as  an  early  story  of 
the  Evangelic  tradition  that  had  not  found  its  way 
into  all  the  copies  of  the  canonical  Gospels. 

2.  The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  '  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood.' 
Here  again  there  is  a  secondary  question  of  reading, 
because  certain  manuscripts  and  versions  (NVX, 
Vulg.  Boh. )  read  the  genitive  of  the  word  rendered 
'  falling  down,'  agreeing  with  the  word  for  '  blood,' 
and  not  the  nominative  in  agreement  with  the  word 
for  '  drops,'  as  do  the  majority  of  the  authorities. 
The  Greek  word  6p6/xflos,  either  with  or  without 
aifiaros,  can  itself  bear  the  meaning  '  a  drop  of 
blood,'  and  is  so  used  in  classical  Greek  writers 
(see  ^Esch.  Eum.  184  ;  Plato,  Grit.  120  A).  Tatian 
in  his  Diatessaron  renders  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
'  like  a  stream  of  blood,'  which  Bernard  supposes 
would  be  visible  in  the  moonlight. 

When  Justin  quotes  the  verse  he  also  omits  '  of 
blood ' ;  but  this  may  be  because  he  regarded  the 
word  0p6/j.[}oL  as  bearing  that  signification.  Even 
when  all  is  said,  however,  the  expression  may  not 
mean  more  than  that  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  the  falling  of  the  heavy  drops  of  perspira- 
tion and  the  plashing  of  blood-gouts  from  a  wound, 
so  that  the  verse  does  not  absolutely  and  neces- 
sarily assert  that  blood  flowed  from  our  Lord's 
body  in  the  moment  of  His  extreme  anguish. 

In  a  special  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Harnack,  that  writer 
maintains  that  the  stamp  of  Lk.  is  clearly  manifest  on  the 
verses  in  question,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  the  only  record  of  this  event  should  occur 
in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  the  man  whom  tradition  asserts  to 
have  been  a  physician,  and  whose  own  language  supports  the 
statement.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  very  thing  we 
should  expect  a  physician  to  take  special  pains  carefully  to 
record.  Harnack  in  the  same  discussion  draws  attention  to  the 
passage  in  Jn  12W-30,  which  he  regards  as  that  Evangelist's 
account  of  the  same  incident.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the 
passage  in  Lk.  speaks  of  an  angel  succouring  Jesus,  the  passage 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  tells  of  a  voice  from  heaven  that  answered 
His  prayer,  which  voice  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  people  as 
that  of  an  angel.  In  Harnack's  opinion  the  Fourth  Gospel 
draws  its  material  for  the  Passion  narrative  from  the  Synoptics, 
and  here  he  thinks  we  have  another  version  of  the  story  con- 
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tained  in  Luke.  Harnaek  also  reminds  us  that  there  are  two 
points  in  the  Lukan  story  that  would  offend  orthodox  readers, 
first,  the  mention  of  an  angel  as  strengthening  our  Lord,  which 
might  be  a  strong  support  to  those  who  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  angel  ministry ;  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the 
agony  was  the  result  of  an  inward  struggle,  which  might  be 
taken  as  pointing  to  too  great  human  weakness  in  our  Lord's 
Person  to  be  consonant  with  the  full  maintenance  of  His  Divine 
nature. 

3.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
such  a  thing  as  a  bloody  sweat  is  a  possibility,  and 
here  we  come  into  the  realm  of  medical  evidence. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  matter,  both  in  older 
days  and  up  to  the  present  time ;  a  great  deal  of  it, 
one  must  admit,  being  irrelevant.  The  less  criti- 
cal medical  writers  of  an  earlier  time  were  content 
to  quote  Galen  as  their  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  sometimes  '  the  pores  are  so  vastly 
dilated  by  a  copious  and  fervent  spirit,  that  even 
blood  issues  through  them  and  constitutes  a  bloody 
sweat'  (see  R.  Mead,  Medical  Works,  1762,  ch.  13). 
The  most  recent  medical  conclusion  on  the  subject 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  physically  possible  for  blood 
to  exude  through  the  sweat  glands,  as  the  conti- 
guity of  the  blood  vessels  and  these  glands  is  so 
close  and  oftentimes  the  walls  that  divide  them 
are  so  extremely  thin.*  It  may  thus  be  granted 
that  such  an  event  as  the  ordinary  text  describes 
was  a  possibility,  though  nothing  very  closely 
allied  to  it  has  ever  been  observed,  and  one  would 
naturally  manifest  great  caution  in  accepting  the 
historicity  of  it,  in  view  of  all  that  has  already 
been  said  about  the  passage. 

Some  writers  have  understood  the  phrase  '  drops 
of  blood '  as  a  purely  figurative  one,  being  simply 
expressive  of  the  intense  agony  undergone  by  the 
sufferer,  and  not  in  any  sense  to  be  taken  either 
literally  or  as  even  suggesting  that  the  perspira- 
tion was  itself  so  heavy  as  to  suggest  the  dripping 
of  blood. 

There  remains  one  interesting  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  verb  ■  sweat '  in  a  passage  of  the  early 
Christian  writing  known  as  the  Didache,  where  in 
ch.  1  we  read,  'Let  thine  alms  sweat  into  thine 
hands  until  thou  shalt  have  learned  to  whom  to 
give. '  The  words,  indeed,  are  not  actually  quoted 
as  Christ's,  but  there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  author  regarded  them  as  a  traditional  eaying 
of  the  Lord. 

Literature. — The  Comm.  on  the  passage,  esp.  Plummer,  ad 
loc,  and  the  additional  note  on  p.  544  ;  Holtzmann  in  the 
Hdcom.;  the  Expos.  Gr.  Test. ;  WH,  'Notes  on  Select  Readings,' 
pp.  64-67;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Medicine';  Encyc.  Bibl.,  art. 
'  Sweat(Bloody),' col.  4824,  also  ' Cross, 'par.  5, col.  959;  Harnack's 
discussion  in  Sitzungsber.  der  Berl.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  1901 ; 
Quain's  Diet,  of  Medicine  (ed.  1902,  Murray),  'Sudoriparous 
Glands  (Diseases  of)'  ;  R.  Mead,  Medical  Works,  1762,  p.  630; 
W.  Stroud,  A  'Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 
Christ,  1847 ;  Allgemeine  Ztschr.  fiir  Psychiatrie,  1863,  xx.  51 ; 
on  the  case  of  Louise  Lateau  see  Macmillan's  Mag.  1871,  and 
Lancet,  1871, 1,  543 ;  Gould  and  Pyle,  Anomalies  and  Curiosities 
of  Medicine,  1897,  ix.  388  ff. ;  T.  M.  Anderson,  Contributions  to 
Clinical  Medicine,  1898,  p.  43 ;  Besnier  et  Jacquet,  La  pratique 
dermatologique,  vol.  iv.  1904,  pp.  420-424;  Hobart,  Medical 
Language  of  St.  Luke,  79  ff .  ;  Harnaek,  Luke  the  Physician 
[Eng.  tr.],  194  n.  £.  QURRIE   MARTIN. 

SWINE.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  64b. 

SWORD. — In  Lk  235  and  in  some  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  word  for  'sword'  is  pofupaia  ;  else- 
where in  the  NT  it  is  Mx<"pa.  The  former  denoted 
?uW^f0n  used  by  barbarous  nations,  especially 
the  ihracians  (Livy,  xxxi.  39:  'Thracas  quoque 
rompliffiae  mgentis  et  ipsae  longitudinis,  inter 
objectos  undique  ramos  impediebant').  It  thus 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  lance  or  javelin  than 
a  sword,  and  so  may  reflect  the  Hebrew  romnh. 
In  the  Syr.  of  Lk  235  the  word  used  is  romha,  and 
/t  y£\  £v.ls  Probably  a  reminiscence  of  Ps  3715 
(L.AX).     The  word  /idxaipa  may  denote  nothing 

DrohLwp  °aIt?-  hi?mophiIicPersons  St ««™  not  onlypossiblebut 
probable.    Again,  however,  the  relevancy  is  not  very  apparent. 


more  than  a  knife  or  dagger,  as  in  the  LXX  of 
Jos  52-  3  of  flint  knives,  but  also  a  sword.  The 
people  who  came  to  arrest  Jesus  were  armed  with 
swords  and  clubs :  Jesus'  followers  also  had  two 
swords,  which  Jesus  declared  to  be  enough ;  and 
one  of  them  (Peter)  drew  his  sword  and  wounded 
a  servant  of  the  high  priest  (Mt  2647"55,  Mk  1443"48, 
Lk  2236"S2,  Jn  1810-  »). 

Metaphorically  the  sword  stands  as  a  symbol 
for  war  (to  '  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword '  means 
to  die  in  war),  or  for  a  divided  state  of  society  (Mt 
1034  '  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword '  [in  Lk 
1251  'division ']).  In  Mt  2652  ' They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,'  the  sword  prob- 
ably denotes  the  use  of  physical  force  generally, 
although  we  have  also  the  belief  that  a  tyrant  is 
despatched  with  the  very  weapon  which  he  employs 
against  the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  The  expression 
in  Lk  235  '  A  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own 
sou.1,'  was  sometimes  interpreted  as  a  prediction  of 
martyrdom  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.  78). 

T.  H.  Weir. 

SYCAMINE. — The  sycamine-tree  (o-vKdfiivos)  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  only  once,  viz.  in  Lk  176. 
The  Heb.  □'Cjj?',  from  which  the  Gr.  name  seems  to 
be  derived,  denotes  the  sycomore,  but  the  syca- 
mine is  by  general  consent  identified  with  the 
black  mulberry  (Morus  nigra).  In  his  Hebrew 
NT,  Delitzsch  renders  by  ran,  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mulberry  in  the  Mishna  (cf.  Arab. 
Mt).  Two  species  are  common  in  modern  Pales- 
tine, the  black  mulberry  and  the  white  (M.  alba). 
The  latter,  however,  which  is  cultivated  for  pur- 
poses of  sericulture,  and  whose  fruit,  owing  to  its 
insipidity,  was  little  eaten,  was  hardly  likely  to  be 
known  in  our  Lord's  time.  The  black  mulberry, 
on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  compound  fruit  which, 
eaten  fresh,  is  of  fine  flavour,  and  is  a  great  favourite 
in  the  East.  This  tree,  which  is  deciduous,  has  a 
dense  foliage,  and  affords  a  most  welcome  shade 
during  the  heat  of  summer. 

Thomson  (LB  pp.  23,  24)  would  identify  the 
sycamine  with  the  sycomore.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  appeals  to  the  common  Hebrew  origin  of 
the  two  names  ;  but  his  main  argument  is  that 

'  the  mulberry  is  more  easily  plucked  up  by  the  roots  than  any 
other  tree  of  the  same  size  in  the  country,  and  the  thing  is 
oftener  done.  Hundreds  of  them  are  plucked  up  every  year  in 
this  vicinity,  and  brought  to  the  city  for  firewood.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,'  he  adds,  '  that  He  who  spake  as  man  never  spoke 
would  select  this  tree,  with  its  short,  feeble  roots,  to  illustrate 
the  irresistible  power  of  faith.' 

The  argument  is  plausible,  but  not  conclusive. 
On  the  contrary,  what  weight  it  has  must  be  laid 
in  the  scale  against  this  theory  rather  than  in  its 
support.  The  rooting  up  of  the  mulberry  tree  was 
a  common  practice.  Granted  ;  but  was  it  not  from 
the  commonest  doings  and  happenings  that  our 
Lord  habitually  drew  His  illustrations?  When 
He  would  find  some  fit  emblem  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  He  appealed  not  to  the  unusual  but  to 
the  familiar,  not  to  the  heroic  but  to  the  homely. 
One  of  the  marked  charms  of  His  teaching  is  the 
gift  He  had  of  making  the  commonplaces  of  earth 
speak  the  language  of  heaven.  When,  therefore, 
He  would  figure  forth  '  the  irresistible  power  of 
faith,'  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  He  selected  the 
mulberry  tree,  the  uprooting  of  which  was  quite 
familiar  to  His  hearers.  True,  it  was  more  easily 
plucked  up  than  any  other  tree  of  the  size.  But 
that  fact  does  not  impair  the  force  of  the  figure. 
The  law  of  gravitation  is  as  clearly  manifested  in 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  in  the  majestic  order  of  the 
planets,  and  the  power  of  faith  is  as  vividly  illus- 
trated in  the  figure  of  uprooting  a  mulberry  tree 
by  the  word  of  command,  as  In  that  of  uprooting  a 
sycomore,  or  even  of  moving  a  mountain. 

Hugh  Duncan. 
SYCHAR  CZvx&p)  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
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the  journey  of  Jesus  from  Judsea  to  Galilee  re- 
corded in  Jn  44f\  We  learn  from  v.H-  that  He 
came  '  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to 
the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph:  and  Jacob's  well  (wrjyri)  was  there'  ;  v.u 
adds  the  information  that  '  the  well  (<pp£ap) '  was 
'deep.'  Jacob's  fountain,  referred  to  here,  is  one 
of  the  undisputed  sites  of  the  Gospels.  It  lies  in 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  running  up  between  Mts. 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  Shechem,  1J  miles  E.  of  the 
city  and  about  1100  yds.  from  the  traditional  site 
of  Joseph's  Tomb  (Jos  2432).  The  source  of  its 
water  is  still  uncertain.  Probably  rainfall  and 
percolation  contributed  most  to  the  supply.  Ac- 
cording to  Sanday  (Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  32), 
'  it  is  possible  that  the  special  sacredness  and  real 
excellence  of  the  water  (on  a  hot  day  it  is  beauti- 
fully soft  and  refreshing)  had  something  to  do 
with '  the  presence  of  the  woman  from  Sychar, 
though  it  has  been  suggested  that  she  was  fetch- 
ing water  for  workmen  employed  on  the  adjacent 
cornlands  and  not  for  her  own  household.  Now 
Sychar  lay  '  near '  Jacob's  ground  and  well,  and 
the  problem  is  whether  it  should  be  (1)  identified 
with  Shechem,  or  (2)  located  at  the  little  hamlet 
of  'Askar,  near  the  foot  of  Ebal,  about  a  mile  N. 
of  the  well  and  If  miles  E.N.E.  of  N&blus.  The 
balance  of  expert  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  latter  identification. 

In  support  of  (1),  several  considerations  have 
been  adduced,  (a)  Shechem  could  certainly  be 
roughly  described  as  '  near '  Jacob's  ground,  and 
the  disciples  who  went  to  '  the  city '  to  buy  bread 
were  away  during  the  whole  of  the  conversation, 
that  is,  for  some  considerable  time.  Cheyne 
(Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4831)  considers  it  unlikely  that 
'  the  city '  which  fills  such  a  prominent  place  in 
the  narrative  of  Jn  4  should  be  any  other  than 
Shechem.  Then  (b)  Jerome  (Ep.  86  and  Qucest. 
Heb.  in  Gen.  48.  22)  states  that  Sichem  and  Sichar 
are  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  Lvx&p  is  a 
copyist's  error  for  'Svx^M-  Cheyne  defends  Jerome's 
hypothesis,  holding  that  modern  criticism  has 
not  disproved  its  possibility.  It  has  also  been 
urged  (c)  that  the  Jews  called  Shechem  Shikor 
(=' drunken')  and  Shelter  (  =  ' false') — hence  the 
transition  from  Shechem  to  Sychar.  It  can  be 
added  (d)  that,  for  centuries  after  Jerome's  time, 
his  view  was  adopted  by  '  pilgrim '  writers,  among 
whom  maybe  mentioned  Arculf  ( a. d.  700),  Saewulf 
(c  1102),  Theoderich  (1172),  Maundeville  (1322), 
and  Tuchem  of  Nurnberg  (1480). 

But  strong  objection  lias  been  taken  to  most 
of  these  contentions,  in  favour  of  (2).  (a)  Over 
against  Cheyne's  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  identification  with  Shechem  may  be 
set  the  view  of  G.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  368),  that  the 
Evangelist,  who  had  such  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  OT,  could  not,  in  face  of  Gn  3319  and  Jos  2432, 
have  substituted  (in  error)  Sychar  for  Sychem,  and 
that  if  he  possessed  only  such  knowledge  of  the 
locality  as  the  OT  gave  him,  he  would  have  used 
the  name  2ux<?M  (like  Stephen  in  Ac  716).  Then  (b) 
Jerome  offers  no  evidence  for  his  identification, 
and  "Svx&p  has  now  been  generally  adopted  as  the 
correct  reading.  Also  Jerome  translates  Eusebius' 
note,  which  separates  Sychar  from  Neapolis  (or 
Shechem),  without  comment  or  correction  (in 
Onom.  s.v.  'Sychar').  (c)  There  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  the  nicknames  'Shikor'  and  'Sheker' 
were  ever  given  to  Shechem  (HGHL  369,  and 
Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4830).  And  (d)  in  spite  of  the 
pilgrims'  belief  in  Jerome,  there  is  clear  evidence 
for  Sychar  as  a  separate  town,  from  the  4th  cent, 
onwards. 

The  evidence  just  referred  to  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. Eusebius  (Onom.  s.v.  Zvxdp)  writes  to  the 
effect  that  Sychar  lay  '  before  Neapolis,  near  the 


piece  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph,  where  Christ,  according  to  John,  held  dis- 
course with  the  Samaritan  woman,  by  the  foun- 
tain :  it  is  shown  to  this  day.'  Jerome  simply 
translates  this,  adding  in  place  of  the  last  sentence, 
'  ubi  nunc  ecclesia  f abricata  est. '  [But  see  Eusebius' 
Onom.  s.v.  ^vx^fj.  and  BdXavos  Zi/a/xcij',  where  Shechem 
is  distinguished  from  Neapolis].  The  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  (c.  330  A.D.)  mentions  a  Sychar  distinct 
from  Shechem,  and  about  a  Roman  mile  away — 
to  which  testimony  must  be  added  that  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  333),  and  later  on  of 
the  Abbot  Daniel  (A.D.  1106),  of  Fetellus  (1130), 
and  of  John  of  Wiirzburg  (c.  1165).  In  the 
Samaritan  Chronicle  (not  later  than  the  14th 
cent.)  a  town  spelt  'Ischar  (with  initial  Aleph)  is 
referred  to,  '  apparently  near  Shechem  '  and  the 
same  as  Sychar.  Finally,  the  traveller  Berggren 
found  the  name  'Askar  or  'Asgar  (with  Ayin)  given 
both  to  a  spring  and  to  the  whole  plain.  This 
name  still  attaches  to  the  modern  village  at  the 
foot  of  Ebal.  G.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  371)  and 
Cheyne  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4831)  agree  that  'Askar 
may  well  have  grown  out  of  Stich-ir — the  inter- 
mediary form  being  'Ischar.  There  is  a  parallel  in 
the  case  of  Ashkelon,  mod.  'Askalan.  To  this  evi- 
dence for  separating  Shechem  and  Sychar  must  be 
added  references  in  the  Talmud  (noted  by  Light- 
foot)  to  a  place  called  Snrhar  or  Sichar,  a  '  foun- 
tain of  Suchar '  and  '  a  plain  of  en-Suchar.'  The 
spring  and  the  plain  just  mentioned  can  hardly  be 
other  than  those  referred  to  by  Berggren  (Reise, 
ii.  267). 

These  references  and  opinions  seem  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  St.  John's  Sychar  is  the  modern 
'Askar,  with  its  ruins  and  fine  spring. 

Literature. — Hastings'  T)B  iv.  635;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4828  f.; 
Robinson,  BRP  iii.  133;  Stanley,  SP  240 f.,  223  (note);  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ch.  31 ;  Buhl,  GA  P  203 ;  Sanday,  Sacred 
Sites,  31-33,  91 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal  pp.  328,  337  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  367  f.;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  284  ;  Neubauer,  (Jeoa.  du  Talnx. 
169  ;  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  163.  A.  W    COOKE. 

SYCOMORE.  —  The  sycomore  tree  (avKOfj-opia, 
Lk  194  only),  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
story  of  Zacchoeus,  is  the  Ficus  sycomorus.  The 
Gr.  name  means  literally  a  '  fig-mulberry,'  and  was  I 
bestowed  upon  it  because  it  yielded  a  fruit  akin  to 
the  fig,  while  its  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  mulberry. 
In  the  OT  it  is  called  shilcmim  (1  K  1027  etc.), 
from  which  is  probably  derived  the  Gr.  o-uKd/juvos, 
though  that  denotes  a  quite  different  tree  (see 
Sycamine).  The  sycomore,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  British  sycamore  (Acer  pseudo- 
Platanus),  flourishes  best  in  districts  having  a 
warm,  equable  climate.  In  Palestine  it  is  found 
principally  along  the  coast  and  in  the  low-lying 
plains  around  Jericho,  and  is  often  planted  by  the 
roadside.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Syria  it  is  not 
met  with,  as  it  is  not  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
the  occasional  frosts  (Ps  7847).  It  attains  a  great 
size,  and  its  principal  branches  being  long  and 
wide-spreading,  and  its  foliage  plentiful,  it  yields 
a  most  delightful  shade.  It  is  deciduous,  but  the 
old  leaves  do  not  fall  off  till  the  new  ones  come 
out.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  fig 
(Ficus  carica),  but  is  much  smaller,  and  very  much 
inferior  in  flavour.  It  is  eaten  only  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population.  The  'figs,'  of  which 
there  are  several  crops  each  year,  grow  on  short, 
leafless  stems  which  spring  from  the  trunk  and 
from  the  larger  branches.  The  process  of  ripening 
is  hastened  by  cutting  off  the  apex  of  the  fruit  or 
making  an  incision  in  it  (cf.  Am  714  where  the 
prophet  describes  himself  as  D'Cpp  dra,  a  'nipper 
of  sycomore-figs ').  The  tree  is  very  easily  climbed, 
and  its  lower  branches  are  a  favourite  perch  for 
children.  Hugh  Duncan. 
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SYMEON.— See  Simeon,  No.  2. 

SYMPATHY. — The  subject  of  sympathy,  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  so  large 
as  to  be  almost  co-extensive  with  His  whole  life 
and  work.  The  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement, 
whatever  be  the  exact  theological  meaning  of 
the  two  words,  are  undoubtedly  exhibitions  of 
the  intense  sympathy  which  resulted  not  only 
in  the  human  ministry  of  Christ,  but  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible here  to  treat  fully  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ 
in  its  broader  aspect.  The  scope  of  the  present 
article  will  be  limited  to  the  consideration  how 
far  the  sympathy  of  Christ  which  made  the 
redemption  of  the  world  possible  was  manifested 
in  His  dealings  as  the  Son  of  Man  with  His 
fellow-men. 

1.  The  miracles  as  expressive  of  sympathy. — 
(a)  Miracles  of  healing. — The  miracles  of  healing 
are  truer  expressions  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ  to 
us  to-day  than  they  were  in  the  earlier  days  when 
miracles  were  regarded  more  as  a  proof  of  His 
Divinity  than  an  incident  connected  with  it.  The 
tendency  of  Biblical  critics  of  late  years  has  been 
to  modify  very  considerably  the  scepticism  of  a 
generation  ago.  Especially  in  reference  to  cures 
of  disorders  of  a  nervous  character,  men  of  science 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  power  of  such 
a  Personality  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  in  dealing 
with  these  complaints.  Yet  this  way  of  regarding 
the  miracles  adds  greatly  to  the  significance  they 
possess  as  expressive  of  human  sympathy.  The 
power  to  perform  such  acts  of  healing  presupposes 
a  combination  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  with 
commanding  authority,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  miracles  are 
instances  of  sympathy  according  to  its  etymological 
meaning  (criv,  iradew),  and  that  Christ  Himself 
shared  the  suffering  in  the  act  of  relieving  it. 
This  idea  is  suggested  by  His  remark  with  regard 
to  the  healing  of  certain  demoniacs  (Mk  929),  that 
the  performance  of  the  miracle  must  be  preceded 
by  prayer,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  530),  when 
Christ  perceived  'that  virtue  had  gone  out  of 
him.'  According  to  this  view,  the  healing  ministry 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  His  Divinity  so 
much  as  an  outcome  of  it ;  and  in  this  context  it 
is  especially  important  to  notice  that  He  never 
appears  as  a  mere  worker  of  marvels,  but  in  a 
larger  and  grander  way  as  the  friend  of  sufferers, 
relieving  their  physical  suffering,  no  less  than  their 
sorrows  and  their  sins,  by  human  sympathy. 

(b)  Nature  miracles. — The  sympathy  of  Christ, 
as  revealed  in  His  miracles,  was  not  confined  to 
the  relief  of  physical  sufferings  occasioned  by 
disease.  The  feeding  of  the  5000  (Mk  635  etc.) 
shows  sympathy  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
body ;  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain,  and  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany, 
illustrates  His  sympathetic  interest  in  family  life 
with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows.  The  stilling  of  the 
storm  (Mk  437)  shows  His  willingness  to  allay  the 
fears  of  His  disciples  in  the  time  of  personal 
danger.  Standing  in  a  class  by  itself  among  the 
miracles  is  the  turning  of  the  wafer  into  wine 
(Jn  2),  and  yet  this  is  an  act  of  especial  interest 
as  revealing  an  aspect  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  reminds  us  that 
His  sympathy  extended  to  a  wider  range  than  the 
mere  relief  of  distress.  He  who  watched  the 
games  of  the  children  in  the  market-place,  as  they 
played  at  weddings  and  funerals  (Mt  11",  Lk  732), 
and  used  their  games  as  illustrations  in  His  dis- 
courses, entered  no  less  readily  into  the  social 
pleasures  of  their  elders.  The  sympathy  of  Christ 
was  broad  enough  to  cause  Him  to  desife  actively 


to  promote  social  happiness,  and  to  supply  not 
merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  the  means  of 
enjoying  its  luxuries. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  as  expressive  of  sympathy. 
— What  Christ  showed  by  His  own  deeds  and 
actions  to  be  the  rightful  attitude  in  dealing  with 
others,  He  also  enunciated  clearly  in  His  teaching, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ethical  counterpart 
of  His  sympathy.  The  central  feature  of  Christ's 
teaching  dealt  with  the  '  Kingdom  of  God,'  and 
the  subjects  and  members  of  this  Kingdom  in 
their  relation  to  one  another  no  less  than  in  their 
relation  to  God.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
full  of  His  teaching  on  this  subject.  The  '  Reign 
of  God'  would  witness  the  transmission  of  the 
Divine  love  and  sympathy  into  the  various  subjects 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  clearest  enunciation  of  the 
principle  is  in  His  '  Golden  Rule,'  which  bids  us 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  others  in  order 
that  we  may  be  guided  as  to  the  effect  of  our 
actions  upon  them  (Mt  712).  Combined  with  this 
are  His  various  injunctions  to  be  merciful  (Mt  57, 
Lk  6s6),  forgiving  (Mt  614,  Lk  173),  pitiful  (Mt  1833), 
and  to  show  these  qualities  to  enemies  as  well  as 
to  friends  (Mt  5U).  In  all  these  cases  the  Divine 
example  is  adduced  as  the  chief  motive.  God 
makes  His  rain  to  fall  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  and  His  children 
must  be  ready  to  follow  His  example,  to  reconcile 
an  offended  brother,  and  to  forgive  an  enemy. 
The  teaching  is  further  illustrated  in  several  of 
the  parables.  The  unmerciful  servant  (Mt  1823'35) 
forfeited  his  claim  on  God's  mercy.  Every  act  of 
love  and  kindliness  would  be  revealed  in  the  final 
separation  on  the  Judgment  Day  as  done  to  Himself 
(Mt  2531"46).  The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  1030)  taught  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
apart  from  the  artificial  distinctions  of  creed  and 
country  ;  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  1520)  shows 
the  Great  Father  as  bestowing  the  same  mercy  and 
forbearance  as  He  would  have  us  display.  The 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619"31),  again, 
inculcates  the  duty  of  mercy,  while  that  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Lk  189)  was  directed 
against  certain  who  'despised  others.'  Such 
teaching  as  this  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
life  of  One  whose  chief  occupation  was  to  go  about 
doing  good,  and  who  on  the  cross  prayed  for  His 
murderers. 

3.  Christ's  relation  to  others  as  expressive  of 
sympathy. — (a)  Christ's  relation  to  sinners. — By 
His  friendly  attitude  towards  '  publicans  and 
sinners'  He  gave  a  practical  expression  of  His 
doctrine  of  mankind,  and  of  the  power  of  human 
sympathy  to  reclaim.  The  great  social  gathering 
of  outcasts  in  Capernaum  (Mk  218"17),  brought 
together  by  Levi  or  Matthew,  was  a  concrete 
statement  of  the  great  truth  that  a  man  at  his 
worst  is  still  a  man,  and  a  bearer  of  the  Divine 
image,  however  that  image  may  have  been  de- 
faced by  faults  of  character  ana  actual  sin.  It 
was  this  attitude  towards  the  individual — an 
attitude  so  different  from  the  conventional  attitude 
of  the  religious  world  of  the  day — that  gave  Him 
power  over  such  a  soul  as  Mary  Magdalene.  Two 
classical  instances  of  this  power  may  be  quoted, 
and  both  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  One  is  the  feast 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  736ff-).  The 
contrast  is  pointed  between  the  self-righteous  host 
and  the  sinful  woman  who  loved  much  because  she 
had  been  forgiven  much.  Christ  had  come  to  call 
not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
so  His  work  lay  with  the  publican,  with  the 
harlot,  and  the  poor.  The  other  instance  is  that 
of  Zacchseus  (Lk  191"10).  The  reclaiming  of 
Zacchoeus  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
will  tend  to  assimilate  his  character  to  the  opinions 

I  which  others  entertain  of  him.     Zacchseus  was  an 
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outcast  only  so  long  as  he  was  treated  as  an  out- 
cast. Jesus  reclaimed  him  not  by  condoling  with 
his  trials,  not  by  talking  to  him  about  his  soul  or 
by  preaching  to  him  about  his  sins,  but  simply 
by  treating  him  as  a  friend  and  an  equal.  His 
simple  words,  '  I  will  abide  at  thy  house/ 
seemed  to  identify  Him  with  the  publican,  and  to 
acknowledge  a  brother. 

(b)  Christ's  relation  to  various  people. — His  sym- 
pathy was  not  confined  to  publicans  and  sinners. 
He  was  sorry  for  the  young  man  whose  riches 
stood  between  him  and  life.  He  could  deal  with 
the  unbelief  of  Thomas  and  the  fall  of  Peter.  His 
heart  went  out  particularly  to  those  who  were 
in  any  spiritual  need,  and  the  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria  shows  how  the  •  doctrine  of 
mankind '  rose  superior  to  the  superficial  cleavages 
of  race,  descent,  occupation,  or  even  character, 
and  pronounced  them  all  of  small  account  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  is  common  to  all  humanity 
— a  soul.  Indeed,  as  His  whole  mission  was  one 
of  self-sacrifice  and  compassion  for  the  race,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  rare  instances  recorded  of  His 
weeping  should  be  for  the  sorrows  of  others — at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus — and  for  the  sufferings  of 
Jerusalem,  rather  than  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  or  for  His  own  sufferings  ;  and  that  in  His 
death  -  pangs  His  thoughts  should  be  on  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  on  His  mother,  on  the 
dying  robber,  and  on  His  murderers,  rather  than 
on  Himself.  It  is  left  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (415f-)  to  state  plainly  the  continu- 
ing nature  of  the  Divine  compassion  of  the  Son  of 
Man  :  '  We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but 
was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.     Let  us  therefore  come  boldly,'  etc. 

4.  Characteristics  of  Christ's  sympathy.— («)  It 
was  universal. — It  was  not  evoked  by  any  one 
need,  but  by  every  need  of  which  the  human 
nature  is  capable.  He  could  rejoice  with  them  that 
did  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  wept.  His 
presence  at  festivities  of  various  kinds  caused  the 
Pharisees  to  bestow  on  Him  the  title  of  -  glutton 
and  wine-bibber.'  He  appears  at  other  times  as 
the  patron  of  family  life,  sharing  alike  in  its  joys 
and  sorrows.  Yet  amid  all  this  there  stands  out 
conspicuously  the  claim  of  the  outcast,  which  He 
expressed  Himself  by  saying  that  '  the  Son  of  Man 
was  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost '  (Lk  1910).  The  call  of  pain,  whether  bodily, 
mental,  or  spiritual,  was  especially  strong. 

(b)  It  was  individual. — There  is  a  vague  way  of 
speaking  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  Atonement 
which  does  not  realize  the  tender,  affectionate,  and 
personal  love  by  which  that  constant  reconciliation 
is  effected.  The  sympathy  of  Christ  was  not 
merely  love  of  men  in  masses.  He  loved  the 
masses,  but  He  loved  them  because  they  were 
made  up  of  individuals.  '  He  calleth  his  own 
sheep  by  name '  ( Jn  103).  Christ  held  the  master- 
key  to  the  being  of  each  one.  In  the  Garden  He 
uttered  the  one  word  'Mary'  (Jn  2016).  Many 
had  called  her  by  that  name  before,  but  none  with 
the  same  revealing  and  interpreting  inflexion.  It 
is  true  that  'he  had  compassion  on  the  multitude,' 
but  He  had  also  discriminating,  special  tenderness 
for  erring  Peter  and  Thomas.  He  felt  for  the 
despised  and  lonely  Zacchaeus  in  the  sycomore  tree. 
He  had  compassion  on  the  discomfort  of  His 
disciples.  He  added  His  tears  to  those  of  others 
by  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  called  the  abashed 
children  to  His  side.  He  detected  the  individual 
touch  of  faith  :  '  Master,  the  multitude  throngs 
thee,  and  sayest  thou,  Who  touched  me? 
Someone  hath  touched  me'  (Lk  845'-). 

(c)  It  was  loving  and  judicious. — Sympathy  is 
not  always  welcomed  by  those    on  whom  it  is 
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bestowed.  When  it  savours  of  superiority,  it  is 
resented  more  than  scorn.  Yet  this  was  never  the 
case  with  Christ's  sympathy.  '  He  knew  what 
was  in  man '  ( Jn  225),  and  was  capable  of  sym- 
pathizing in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word, — of 
entering  into  the  state  of  the  individual  for  the 
time  being,  and  of  identifying  Himself  with  it. 
An  interesting  question  arises  on  account  of  the 
persistent  mention  of  the  need  for  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  of  His  acts  of  compassion, 
and  it  has  been  asked  whether  mutual  sympathy 
was  the  medium  of  the  miraculous  cures.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  sympathy  of  Christ  was  so 
tactful  and  so  judicious  as  to  inspire  confidence, 
and  with  it  the  faith  that  was  needful  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferer  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  relief. 

(d)  It  was  practical.  —  Christ  did  not  openly 
sympathize  with  the  sinner  as  such  on  account  of 
the  supposed  beauty  inherent  in  the  sinner's 
nature,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  recent  writer 
of  the  aesthetic  school  (Oscar  Wilde,  De  Profundis, 
pp.  113-116).  He  sympathized  only  with  the 
sinner  in  whom  the  germ,  at  any  rate,  of  repent- 
ance was  present.  Compassion  would  have  been 
wasted  upon  the  Pharisees ;  stern  treatment  was 
necessary  there.  They  were  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  suffers  from  a  hidden  disease,  and  must 
have  it  revealed  to  himself  before  he  will  co-operate 
in  effecting  a  cure.  Divine  sympathy  is  a  remedy 
which  can  operate  only  when  the  wound  is  open. 

(e)  It  was  free  from  mere  sentiment. — The  sym- 
pathy of  Christ  has  nothing  in  common  with  a 
type  of  modern  humanitarian  sentiment,  which  is 
but  a  parody  of  the  Divine  compassion.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  prize  feeling  qua  feeling,  and  to 
praise  and  admire  its  possessor.  There  is  a  kind 
of  sympathy  which  exists  only  to  palliate  sin, — to 
excuse  it  on  grounds  of  environment,  antecedents, 
and  other  causes.  Such  sympathy  rarely  does 
good,  and  generally  leaves  the  sinner  where  it 
finds  him.  Christ's  sympathy  was  no  such  exotic, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  too  delicate  to  use.  With  Him 
feeling  led  to  this  :  'He  went  about  doing  good ' 
(Ac  1038).  WTith  Him  sympathy  expressed  itself 
in  this  :  '  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need'  (He  416). 

(/)  It  was  consistent  with  sinlessness.— There  is 
an  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  experienced  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  able  to  enter  into  it  with  proper 
sympathy,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
experimental  proof  of  the  power  of  sin  in  order  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  under  its  sway. 
This  was  not  so  with  Christ.  He  could  sympathize 
with  the  sinner,  because  He  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  tempted.  He  had  all  the  natural  appetites 
of  mind  and  body.  '  He  suffered  being  tempted  ' 
(He  218).  Yet  He  exhibited  a  sinless  nature  by  a 
perfect  subjugation  of  the  desire  to  sin  to  the  will 
to  do  right.  And  the  sympathy  of  Christ  is 
valuable  in  disproving  the  fallacy  that  only  the 
guilty  can  sympathize  with  the  guilty.  '  We  have 
not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin '  (He  415). 
See,  further,  art.  Pity. 

Literature.— F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  i.  99 ;  A.  B.  Bruce, 
Gal.  Gospel,  128  ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Jew.  Temple  and  Chr.  Church, 
88,  Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  123  ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo, 
chs.  xix.  xx.  ;  B.  Jowett,  College  Serm.  148 ;  ExpT  v.  (1894) 
156,  x.  (1899)  360.  T.   ALLEN    MOXON. 

SYNAGOGUE.— 1.  The  name. — o-vvaytoyn  is  the 
Gr.  equivalent  for  the  Heb.  rip:?,  derived  from  the 
rare  verb  ojs,  of  which  the  radical  meaning  is 
'  to  gather.'  The  term  means  primarily  a  gather- 
ing together  of  any  objects  or  persons  for  any  pur- 
pose, in  Scripture  an  assembly  of  the  members  of 
a  local  community  either  for  the  purpose  of  worship 
or  for  joint  action  under  professedly  religious 
sanctions  (Lk   1211  2112).     Thence  the  word  was 
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applied  to  the  building  in  which  such  a  meeting 
■was  held,  and  in  that  sense  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  NT.  For  a  time  the  term  was  current 
amongst  Christians  as  the  designation  of  their 
meetings  or  places  of  meeting  ;  cf.  Ja  22,  He  1025 
(Gr.),  and  such  Patristic  notices  as  Epiphanius, 
Hcer.  xxx.  18,  avvayoiy^v  8e  oStoi  tcaXovcn  tt\v  iavrCiv 
iKK\i)(rlav  ko.1  oixl  iKKktialav.  This  usage  lingered 
amongst  the  Ebionites  and  longer  still  amongst  the 
Marcionites,  but  in  other  quarters  a  distinction 
early  appeared.  Either  because  of  the  growing 
divergence  between  the  two  faiths,  or  because 
iKK\T)<rla.  was  regarded  as  a  better  expression  of  the 
genius  of  Christianity  with  its  preference  for  other 
than  ethnic  or  racial  ideals,  the  terms  '  church ' 
and  '  synagogue '  ceased  to  be  interchangeable. 
The  two  senses  of  each  were  retained,  as  an 
assembly  and  a  place  of  assembly  ;  but  a  strictly 
Christian  or  Jewish  association  was  definitely 
attached  to  each. 

2.  Origin  and  history. — In  NT  times  the  institu- 
tion of  the  synagogue  was  popular  and  widespread, 
and  was  believed  to  date  back  '  from  generations 
of  old '  (Ac  1521)  ;  but  few  materials  are  available 
for  assistance  in  the  attempt  to  trace  its  actual 
history,  and  its  origin  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Later  traditions  (e.g.  Pal.  Targ.  on  Ex  1820,  a  Mid- 
rash  in  Pesikta,  ed.  Buber,  1296)  connect  it  with 
the  primitive  times  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 
During  the  exile  in  Babylon,  worship  at  the  Temple 
necessarily  ceased,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Cap- 
tivity have  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  favour- 
ite soil  for  the  germs  of  the  institution  ( Wellhausen, 
IJG3 193).  But  the  purposes  served  by  the  syna- 
gogue make  it  indispensable  that  some  such  insti- 
tution should  have  been  in  existence  centuries 
earlier.  The  synagogue  was  a  school  and  a  court 
of  local  government  before  it  became  pre-eminently 
a  place  of  worship.  In  ancient  times  the  scattered 
peoples  might  go  up  to  the  Temple  at  the  festivals, 
and  in  the  intervals  avail  themselves  of  the  local 
sanctuaries  ;  but  as  business  connexions  multi- 
plied (cf.  §  7),  the  father  could  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  for  the  regular  instruction  of  his  sons,  whilst 
a  centre  would  have  to  be  found  in  every  village 
or  group  of  villages  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  in  subordination  to  the  recognized 
authority,  whether  regal  or  priestly.  Hence  the 
germs  of  the  institution  are  to  be  sought  far  back 
in  the  exigencies  that  arose  as  civilization  became 
more  complex  ;  and  the  Exile  marks  not  the  first 
stage  in  the  origin  of  the  synagogue,  but  an  im- 
portant modification  of  its  functions,  worship  be- 
coming thenceforward  the  principal  though  far 
from  the  sole  occupation,  and  the  administrative 
functions  falling  for  a  time  into  abeyance.  After 
the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  popular  usage  may  well 
be  conceived  as  temporarily  reverting  to  the  pre- 
vious practice ;  hence  the  silence  of  the  later 
part  of  the  OT,  Ps  748  (though  Briggs  in  loc. 
substitutes  '  festivals '  for  '  synagogues,'  whilst 
retaining  the  latter  term  in  his  lexicon,  cf.  Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.  s.v.  lyio)  containing  the  only  explicit 
reference.  In  the  OT  Apocr.  the  silence  is  even 
more  complete  ;  and  the  post-Maccabsean  revival 
of  the  strong  accentuation  upon  the  religious  side 
of  the  functions  of  the  synagogue  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  Law  at  the  close  of  the  bitter  struggle  for 
national  independence. 

3.  A  feature  of  normal  Jewish  life.— In  the  1st 
cent.  a.d.  synagogues  abounded  wherever  a  Jewish 
population  was  found.  In  Jerusalem  itself  the 
number  is  variously  given  as  394  (Bab.  Kethub. 
105a)  or  480  (Jer.  Megilla,  IZd).  The  figures  are, 
of  course,  exaggerated,  but  are  an  indication  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  institution  had  extended. 


In  addition,  there  was  a  synagogue  within  the 
Temple  itself,  with  others  for  the  communities  of 
foreign  Jews  settled  in  the  city  (Ac  69,  cf.  929). 
Galilee  was  studded  with  synagogues,  as  the 
thickness  of  its  population  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. Mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels  of  those  at 
Nazareth  (Mt  1354,  Mk  62,  Lk  416)  and  at  Caper- 
naum (Mk  l'21,  Lk  75,  .In  659).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  last-named  should  be  identified  with  the 
ruins  recently  discovered  at  Tell  Hum — one  of 
eleven  groups  of  ruined  synagogues  found  in 
Northern  Galilee  and  dating  in  part  from  the  1st 
cent.  (SWP  i.  231  f.,  252,  397  ft'.,  401).  Agrippa  I. 
built  a  synagogue  at  Dora  (Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  vi.  3), 
in  imitation  of  his  grandfather's  practice  else- 
where. The  same  state  of  things  obtained  outside 
Palestine.  In  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  St.  Paul 
found  synagogues  everywhere.  Philo  speaks  of 
'  thousands  of  houses  of  instruction '  opened  on 
the  Sabbath  day  (Mangey,  ii.  282).  And  in  our 
Lord's  time  the  synagogue  was  as  common  a 
feature  of  Jewish  life  as  places  of  worship  are  of 
conventional  life  in  our  own  country  to-day. 

i.  Site,  architecture,  equipment.— Two  rules  as 
to  the  building  of  synagogues  require  that  they 
should  stand  on  an  elevated  site,  and,  like  the 
Temple,  be  entered  from  the  east.  The  Galilsean 
ruins  show  that  these  rules  were  not  followed  in 
the  1st  cent,  in  Palestine  ;  for  the  ruins  do  not 
occupy  prominent  positions,  and  in  every  instance 
except  one  the  entrance  is  from  the  south.  In 
different  countries  the  local  style  of  architecture 
was  adopted,  and  there  never  was  any  style 
peculiar  to  synagogues.  In  Palestine,  as  the  ruins 
indicate,  Grseco-Roman  influences  can  be  traced, 
with  an  over-elaboration  of  ornament  that  was 
rather  Oriental  in  its  character.  The  building 
proper  consisted  of  a  quadrilateral,  divided  into 
three  or  five  aisles  by  means  of  two  or  four  rows 
of  pillars.  Admission  was  gained  through  three 
doors,  in  front  of  which  was  sometimes  a  highly 
decorated  portico.  Of  the  equipment  the  most 
important  item  was  the  press  or  ark  containing  the 
sacred  writings.  Above  it  was  a  canopy,  and  in 
front  a  curtain  ;  and  each  of  the  rolls  was  wrapped 
in  an  embroidered  cloth.  In  small  synagogues, 
near  the  ark,  which  stood  probably  against  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance,  was  a  raised  tribune, 
furnished  with  a  lectern  for  the  reader  and  a  chair 
for  the  speaker  (Lk  4-°).  In  larger  buildings  this 
platform  was  brought  forward  nearly  to  the  centre. 
The  chief  seats  (Mt236,  Mk  1239,  Lk  ll43  2046)  were 
in  front  of  the  platform  and  ark,  or  in  larger  syna- 
gogues at  the  further  end  of  the  building,  opposite 
the  doors,  and  in  either  case  faced  the  congrega- 
tion, who  generally  sat  on  chairs  or  mats  arranged 
across  the  building,  sometimes  lengthways,  with  an 
open  space  between  the  first  ranks  on  either  side. 
Lamps  were  a  regular  part  of  the  furniture,  and 
were  probably  in  use  in  our  period,  since  two  early 
traditions  refer  to  the  oil  that  was  burnt  and  to 
the  custom  of  keeping  the  lamps  lighted  through 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Terumoth,  xi.  10;  Pesachim, 
iv.  4).  The  adoption  of  a  screened  gallery  or  even 
of  separate  seats  for  women  was  a  late  arrangement, 
and  not  the  custom  in  our  period.  No  such  rule 
occurs  in  the  Talmud  or  other  ancient  source, 
whilst  the  evidence  points  to  the  actual  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  synagogal  service  (cf.  JBL, 
1898,  111  ft'.;  and  Abrahams,  Jew.  Life  in  Mid. 
Ages,  25  f.),  and  their  qualification  to  serve  in  the 
Diaspora  even  as  apxurw&yuyos  (RE J  vii.  161  ff-), 
which  should  not  be  resolved  into  a  mere  title  of 
honour. 

5.  Officials. — In  a  large  synagogue  a  numerous 
staff  might  be  employed,  the  principal  officials 
being  duplicated,  and  a  variety  of  teachers  and 
interpreters  added.     But  no  synagogue  would  be 
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without  two  officers.  The  duty  of  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  was  not  to  conduct  the  service  himself, 
but  to  choose  and  invite  competent  persons  for  the 
purpose  (cf.  Ac  1315),  and  to  check  any  indecorum 
or  disorder  (Lk  1314).  In  all  probability  he  was 
responsible  also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  syna- 
gogue in  good  repair,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
its  property.  He  might  or  might  not  be,  but  pro- 
bably generally  was,  one  of  the  elders,  who  occupied 
with  him  the  chief  seats,  and  formed  together  the 
governing  body  of  the  community.  The  other 
indispensable  official  was  the  attendant  (hazzan  or 
virripiTTis,  Lk  420),  whose  duties  were  varied  and, 
whenever  possible,  distributed.  He  had  to  prepare 
the  building  for  the  public  services,  and  to  announce 
with  a  thrice  repeated  trumpet-blast  from  the  roof 
the  advent  of  the  Sabbaths  and  other  festivals.  In 
the  course  of  the  services  he  presented  the  sacred 
roll  to  the  reader,  and  in  due  course  replaced  it 
ceremoniously  in  the  ark.  In  small  congregations 
he  had  to  read  the  lesson  himself  (Bab.  31  eg.  256 
gives  an  instance  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.), 
and  to  lead  the  prayers  ( Jer.  Berakh.  Y2d).  Besides 
all  this,  he  had  to  teach  the  children,  and  to  scourge 
such  culprits  as  the  synagogue,  when  acting  as  a 
court  of  law,  condemned  to  that  punishment.  For 
the  faithful  discharge  of  these  manifold  duties  he 
was  treated  with  special  respect  (ib,  6a),  and  classed 
in  rank  with  one  of  the  grades  of  scribes.  Other 
officials,  where  the  synagogue  was  large  enough 
to  need  them,  comprised  the  administrators  and 
collectors  of  alms,  and  the  translators  of  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons  from  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular  of 
the  congregation.  In  our  Saviour's  time  these 
offices,  where  they  existed,  were  honorary,  as  was 
probably  always  the  case  with  the  controllers  of 
the  charities.  / 

6.  The  synagogue  as  a  place  of  worship*— 
Before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  ordinary 
services  were  simpler  than  they  afterwards  became  ; 
but  the  order  followed  generally  the  rule  prescribed 
at  a  later  date  in  the  Mishna  [Meg.  iv.  3).  Of  the 
four  principal  parts  (a)  the  first  was  the  Shemd 
(so  called  from  the  opening  word  of  Dt  64.  which 
should  read  '  Hear",  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one,'  as  cited  in  Mk  1229),  with  intro- 
ductory and  closing  benedictions.  It  is  true  that 
this  verse  is  cited  in  the  NT  without  any  mention 
of  its  liturgical  use  ;  but  other  evidences  point  to 
a  contrary  conclusion.  The  Shemd  comprised 
altogether  Dt  64"9  ll13"21  and  Nu  1537"41,  in  which 
the  wearing  of  frontlets  and  fringes  is  prescribed 
as  a  symbolic  reminder  of  legal  obligations.  That 
these  injunctions  were  interpreted  literally  by  the 
zealous  legalists  of  our  Saviour's  time  is  shown  by 
His  references  to  the  wearing  of  phylacteries  (Mt 
235)  This  practice  is  difficult  to  explain  except 
on  the  assumption  that  the  passages  quoted  in 
justification  were  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
special  sanctity.  Both  customs  may  be  confidently 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
Hasidim,  a  century  and  more  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  the  recitation  of  the  Shemd  with  its 
accompanying  ritual  was  a  confession,  both  of  faith 
in  the  unity  of  God  and  of  the  imperative  obliga- 
tion to  keep  His  Law.  (b)  What  prayers  originally 
followed  the  recitation  of  the  Shemd,  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  say.  Those  adopted  at  a  later 
time  would  be  inappropriate  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  the  memory  of  which  colours  several 
of  the  phrases.  From  the  example  of  the  Baptist 
in  teaching  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  from  the 
request  for  similar  instruction  addressed  to  Jesus 
(Lk  ll1),  it  may  be  inferred  that  forms  of  prayer 
were  not  yet  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  possibly 
that  a  disposition  towards  the  adoption  of  such 
forms  was  now  arising.  Psalms  or  selections  may 
have  been  used  ;  but  the  time  had  apparently  not 


yet  come  for  anything  more,  (c)  The  reading  of 
extracts  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  was  the 
central  part  of  the  synagogal  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  That  this  was  customary  in  NT 
times  appears  from  many  passages  (e.g.  Lk  417,  cf . 
Ac  1315  15'21,  2  Co  315).  The  sections  of  the  Law 
were  apportioned  among  several  members  of  the 
congregation,  any  male  who  was  acquainted  with 
Hebrew  being  eligible.  Next  a  passage  was  read 
from  the  Prophets  by  any  one  upon  whom  the 
choice  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  fell.  Eventu- 
ally an  official  lectionary  was  adopted,  so  arranged 
that  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  was  completed 
in  a  year,  the  section  from  the  Prophets  being 
selected  as  far  as  possible  with  a  view  to  enforce 
the  lesson  of  that  from  the  Law ,  but  in  the  time 
of  Christ  the  reader  of  the  Prophetic  section  seems 
to  have  been  at  liberty  to  select  whatever  part  he 
liked  (Lk  417).  (d)  With  the  reading  of  [the  Scrip- 
ture the  service  proper  terminated.  Gradually, 
as  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  translate  the  lessons  into 
Aramaic  or  Greek  or  whatever  might  be  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  congregation.  For  this  purpose  an 
interpreter  (methurgeman)  was  employed,  or  the 
schoolmaster  or  any  competent  man  amongst  the 
audience  acted  in  his  stead.  The  lesson  from  the 
Law  was  paraphrased  verse  by  verse,  that  from 
the  Prophets  by  three  verses  at  a  time  (Meg  iv.  4). 
These  paraphrases  were  not  literal  translations, 
but  rather  condensed  interpretations,  of  a  passage, 
and  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
preaching.  The  next  development  was  an  extended 
exposition,  which  was  the  usage  in  NT  times  (Mt 
42:i,  Mk  l21  62,  Lk  66.  Jn  182°)  The  instruction  was 
didactic  rather  than  rhetorical,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  sitting  posture  (Lk  420,  cf.  Mt  51  2655,  Jn 
82) ;  and  though  naturally  the  Babbis  were  looked 
to  for  such  service,  they  had  not  yet  become  a 
class  of  professional  preachers,  but  any  distin- 
guished stranger  (cf.  Ac  1315),  or  even  any  ordinary 
member  of  the  community,  might  be  invited  to  give 
an  address.-^  tl  ..,..< .-, 

7.  The  synagogue  school. — The  OT  ideal  makes 
parents  responsible  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  draws  an  idyllic  picture  of  the  father 
and  the  son  turning  every  opportunity  to  profit 
for  instruction  in  religion  and  in  duty  (Dt  67) 
Such  an  arrangement  was  suitable  only  to  primitive 
times  (cf.  §  2) ;  and  as  trade  extended,  and  the 
father's  absence  from  home  became  necessary  and 
frequent,  the  need  of  public  elementary  schools 
made  itself  felt.  The  main  idea  of  the  synagogue 
service  was  originally  instruction  rather  than  wor- 
ship, for  which  in  its  associated  forms  the  Temple 
was  provided,  and  in  its  intimate  forms  privacy 
could  be  secured,  Not  only  does  the  NT  make 
teaching  the  chief  function,  but  Philo  in  one  place 
(Mangey.  ii  168)  almost  protests  against  syna- 
gogues being  regarded  as  other  than  schools.  The 
adults  in  their  regular  services  educated  them- 
selves in  the  Law,  and  strengthened  the  social  as 
well  as  the  private  sense  of  obligation  The  chil- 
dren were  gathered  regularly  for  instruction  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  synagogue  itself  or  an  adjoining 
room;  under  the  care  of  the  hazzan,  or  in  larger 
centres  of  population,  of  a  professional  teacher. 
For  advanced  studies  and  for  technical  Jewish 
training,  provision  was  made  in  some  of  the  towns 
or  near  the  residence  of  some  distinguished  Rabbi  ; 
but  everywhere  the  elementary  school  was  an 
inseparable  adjunct  of  the  synagogue.  See  artt 
Boyhood  (Jewish),  and  Education. 

8.  The  synagogue  as  a  court. — Under  the  strict 
conception  of  a  theocracy  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  things  ecclesiastical  and  things  civil. 
Hence,  in  places  where  the  population  was  prepon- 
derantly Jewish,  local  administration  was  in  the 
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hands  of  a  court,  which  took  cognizance  of  all  the 
Jewish  interests  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  which 
the  Roman  over-rule  was  apt  to  avail  itself  for  both 
executive  and  minor  judicial  business.  Where  the 
Jews  were  outclassed  in  numbers  or  influence,  the 
synagogal  authority  was  proportionately  reduced, 
though  without  any  loss  of  respect  within  the 
Jewish  community.  If  there  were  several  syna- 
gogues in  a  Jewish  town,  all  were  knit  together 
into  some  kind  of  organization,  under  a  controlling 
council  which  regulated  also  all  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  community.  The  case  of  a  town  with  but  a 
single  synagogue  was  simpler,  but  not  radically 
distinct.  Here  the  council,  or  local  Sanhedrin 
(Mt  5"2  1017,  Mk  139),  met  in  the  synagogue,  where 
their  plans  were  matured,  their  decisions  taken, 
and  often  their  penalties  exacted.  The  court  proper 
consisted  of  twenty -three  members  where  the  popu- 
lation was  considerable,  elsewhere  of  seven  ;  and 
this  college  of  elders  (Lk  73)  or  rulers  (Mt  918- 23, 
Lk  841)  exercised  a  wide  jurisdiction.  For  minor 
offences  (Makkoth  iii.  1)  the  penalty  was  scourging 
(Mt  1017  2334,  cf.  Ac  2219;  not  to  be  confused -,with 
the  Roman  penalty  of  scourging  of  Mt  2019  and 
Jn  191),  limited  to  forty  stripes  save  one  (cf.  2  Co 
ll24),  and  administered  in  the  synagogue  by  the 
hazzan.  Excommunication  was  the  punishment  of 
offences  that  were  thought  to  imperil  the  stability 
of  the  Jewish  community  (Lk  6-2,  Jn  9'22  1242;162). 
See  art.  EXCOMMUNICATION  in  vol.  i.  p.  559a. 

9.  Other  uses  of  the  synagogue.  —  There  are 
indications  in  early  Jewish  literature,  belonging 
some  of  them  to  the  1st  cent.,  that  the  synagogue 
served  also  the  purposes  of  a  public  hall  or  general 
meeting  -  place,  and  regulations  for  its  reverent 
treatment  were  gradually  adopted.  Notices  re- 
specting the  interests  of  the  community  at  large, 
or  even  of  private  members,  were  given  there  (Baba 
mezin,  286).  It  was  the  place  for  funeral  orations 
over  the  death  of  men  of  distinction,  and  at  a  later 
period  could  be  used  for  some  of  the  ceremonies  of 
private  mourning  (ib.).  Josephus  says  (Vita,  54) 
that  political  meetings  were  held  in  the  synagogues 
at  the  time  of  the  war  against  Rome.  They  became 
increasingly  a  common  meeting-ground  for  the  Jews 
of  the  neighbourhood,  where  their  affairs  might  be 
discussed  informally  or  in  a  summoned  assembly, 
and  a  variety  of  matters  might  be  conveniently 
settled.  Thus  a  secularizing — or,  from  a  Jewish 
point  of  view,  a  communal — tendency  developed, 
such  as  had  already  shown  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
courts  of  the  Temple  (Mt  21",  Mk  ll15,  Jn  214ff-); 
and  arrangements  had  eventually  to  be  made  in 
the  interest  of  decorum.  People  were  forbidden  to 
discuss  trifles  on  the  premises  of  a  synagogue,  or 
to  walk  aimlessly  about,  to  shelter  there  from  the 
heat  or  rain,  to  come  in  with  soiled  shoes  or  gar- 
ments, or  to  make  a  thoroughfare  of  the  courts. 
Some  of  these  regulations  are  of  a  later  date 
than  the  Gospels,  but  their  necessity  arose  from 
habits  that  were  already  becoming  fixed.  The 
synagogue  was  not  only  a  place  of  authoritative 
instruction  in  the  Law,  but  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
life  of  a  district,  and,  as  such,  its  purposes  were 
determined  by  both  social  and  racial  needs. 

10.  Financial  administration.  —  Most  of  the 
officials  of  the  synagogue  were  honorary  ;  but  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  attendant  would  require  at 
least  partial  support,  whilst  the  cost  of  erection, 
with  that  of  repairs  and  maintenance,  must  have 
been  considerable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fees  paid 
at  a  later  period  to  'ten  unemployed  men 'as  the 
minimum  of  a  congregation.  It  is  a  problem,  for 
the  settlement  of  which  sufficient  materials  are  not 
ax  present  available,  how  these  expenses  were  met. 
in  some  cases  a  wealthy  man,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
wishing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  or 
out  of  pure  kindness,  may  have  provided  a  syna- 


gogue (cf.  Lk  75;  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  vi.  3).  In  other 
cases,  though  the  authorities  are  not  explicit,  the 
synagogue  must  have  been  erected  by  means  of  a 
general  levy  upon  the  community,  and  the  revenue 
for  its  maintenance  provided  in  the  same  way.  The 
Mishna  invests  the  whole  property,  including  build- 
ings and  equipment,  in  the  civic  community  (Meg. 
iii.  1 ;  Nedarim,  v.  5),  and  classes  it  thus  with  the 
baths  and  roads  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  necessary  moneys  were 
raised,  and  the  means  by  which  payment  was  en- 
forced, very  little  is  at  present  known.  A  set  of 
synagogue  accounts  from  the  early  part  of  the  1st 
cent,  would  be  a  discovery  of  much  value. 

Literature. — Of  the  works  cited  in  Hastings'  DB,  Schurer 
is  still  the  most  important.  The  German  edition  is  the  best ; 
the  reference  to  the  Eng.  tr.  is  n.  ii.  52-89.  Add  Dalman's  art. 
'Synagogaler  Gottesdienst '  in  PRE*  vii.  7-19  ;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  ii.  83  ff.  ;  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in  Syn.  and  Home. 
Any  of  the  technical  Cyclopaedias  may  be  consulted ;  but  care 
should  be  taken,  especially  in  the  case  of  Hamburger  ,|by  checking 
the  dates  of  the  original  authorities,  to  distinguish  the  periods 
for  which  they  stand.  J£.  \\/'.  MOSS. 

SYNOPTICS,  SYNOPTISTS.  — The  term  'Syn- 
optics' is,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of 
modern  NT  scholars,  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  these  three 
Evangelists  are  known  as  the  '  Synoptists.'  It  is  so 
used  because  these  Gospels  are  so  constructed  that, 
together,  they  present  a  synopsis  or  conspectus  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord.  From  Tatian,  in  the  2nd  cent.,  to  our  own 
day,  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  exhibit 
the  Canonical  Gospels  in  the  form  of  a  Harmony. 
Such  a  Harmony  usually  took  the  form  of  a  com- 
pilation of  these  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
arranged  in  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  present  a 
complete  Gospel,  constructed  out  of  the  materials 
supplied  by  each  Evangelist.  The  title  of  Tatian's 
lost  work,  the  Diatessaron  (rb  Sia  Te<rcrdpoiv,  '  the  one 
by  means  of  four'),  illustrates  the  principle  adopted 
in  such  Harmonies.  In  the  early  Church,  and  in- 
deed until  the  time  when  the  modern  view  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  Gospels  was  first  stated  by 
Griesbach  in  1774,  the  example  of  Tatian  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Synopsis  was  made  to  embrace  all 
four  Gospels ;  some,  like  Irenaeus,  being  led  by 
various  reasons,  more  or  less  fanciful,  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  fourfold  nature  of  the  Gospel.  Modern 
scholars,  however,  observed  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
differed  from  the  others  in  so  many  important  points 
as  to  call  for  separate  treatment.  It  has  been  noted, 
for  instance,  that  while  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Luke,  except  in  their  accounts  of  the  closing 
scenes,  relate  almost  exclusively  the  Galilsean  minis- 
try of  Jesus,  St.  John  confines  himself  mainly  to 
His  work  in  Judaea.  It  may  be  observed,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  first  three  Gospels  '  proceed  in  the 
main  upon  a  common  outline  .  .  variously  filled 
up  and  variously  interrupted,  but '  which  '  can  be 
easily  traced  as  running  through  the  middle  and 
largest  section  of  each  of  their  Gospels.'  These 
Gospels  form,  in  fact,  a  group  altogether  unique, 
in  which,  while  each  member  has  its  own  distinctive 
peculiarities,  all  three  are  of  a  common  type.  See, 
further,  art.  GOSPELS,  and  the  artt.  on  each  of  the 
Gospels.  Hugh  H.  Cureie. 

SYROPHffiNICIAN  WOMAN.— So  designated  in 
Mk  726.*  She  is  described  further  (1)  in  the  same 
passage  as  a  Greek  (EM^Ws),  i.e.,  according  toJjHeb. 
usage,  one  who  spoke  Greek  as  her  ordinary 
language ;  t   and   (2)   in   Mt   1522  as    a   Canaanite 

*  The  readings  are  various.  MAEL  and  other  MSS  have 
'S.vpotpotvixta-ffa. ;  EFGH,  etc.,  1up»  $oivtxiirira&.  For  the  SuooQoivirrM 
of  the  TR  there  is  little  authority. 

t  The  word"EXA»ii'  is,  indeed,  often  used  in  the  NT  in  a  yet 
wider  sense,  as  the  equivalent  of  Gentile  (Ac  1910,  Ro  116  29, 
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{Xavavala),  equivalent  here  to  Phoenician,  in  con- 
formity with  the  LXX,  which  renders  Canaan  by 
QoivUt).  The  woman  was  apparently  a  Greek  as 
regards  language  and  culture,  a  Phoenician  by 
descent,  and  a  Syrian  by  provincial  connexion.* 
Her  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(ii.  19,  iii.  73)  as  Justa,  and  that  of  her  daughter  as 
Bernice. 

1.  The  woman's  approach  to  Christ  on  her 
daughter's  behalf  is  remarkable,  for  (1)  Jesus  be- 
longed to  a  race  which  hated  or  despised  her 
countrymen,  and  were  hated  and  despised  by  them. 
(2)  He  had  healed  none  of  her  people,  and  had 
come  into  her  district  not  for  ministry,  but  for 
retirement  and  rest.  (3)  She  had  evidently  received 
no  encouragement  from  the  disciples.  Yet  she 
comes  to  Him  and  addresses  Him  not  as  a  general 
philanthropist,  but  as  Son  of  David.  She  had 
heard  about  Christ,  probably,  from  some  of  '  those 
about  Tyre  and  Sidon'  who  had  waited  early  on 
His  ministry  before  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve 
(Mk  38).  Her  national  prejudice  against  Jesus 
and  a  Jewish  Messiah  had  been  broken  down,  her 
faith  in  His  healing  and  exorcizing  power  was 
complete.  The  incentive  to  her  faith  and  appeal 
is  maternal  love  along  with  sore  need.  She  is  in 
great  trouble,  and  one  who  has  helped  others  in 
trial  is  at  hand.  She  loves  her  stricken  daughter, 
and  warm  affection  surmounts  all  barriers. 

2.  Still  more  remarkable  is  our  Lord's  triple 
apparent  repulse.  (1)  His  silence  at  first  and 
seeming  indifference  :  '  He  answered  her  never  a 
word'  (Mt  1523).  (2)  His  apparent  refusal  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  authority  :  '  I  am  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  (3) 
His  seemingly  scornful  reproach  :  '  It  is  not  meet 
to  take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the 
dogs'  (Mt  1526,  Mk  727).  For  this  repeated  repulse, 
however,  there  was  a  triple  reason.  (1)  Considera- 
tion for  Jews.  It  was  part  of  God's  providential 
plan  to  use  the  Jews  for  the  education  and  conver- 
sion of  the  world ;  therefore  they  must  not  be 
needlessly  and  prematurely  alienated  from  a  Christ 
who  was  to  be  a  Messiah  equally  for  Jews  and  for 
Gentiles.  The  alienation  was  destined  to  come 
eventually  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  it  must 
not  be  hastened  and  intensified  through  any  sudden 
process ;  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  must  be 
shown  to  be  natural  and  inevitable  —  the  proper 
recompense  of  a  faith  in  .Jehovah  which  constituted 
Gentiles  genuine  sons  and  daughters  of  Abraham. 
(2)  Education  of  disciples  who  shared  more  or  less 
in  the  national  prejudice  and  exclusiveness.  The 
Twelve  were  to  become  Apostles  to  the  world,  and 
Christ  wished  their  eventual  mission  not  to  be 
merely  imposed  by  authority,  but  to  be  the  out- 
come of  inward  prompting.  Accordingly  He  ex- 
cites (a)  their  pity,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  become, 
even  if  selfishly,  intercessors  for  the  woman  ;  t  and 
(b)  their  admiration,  by  the  manifestation  in  her  of 
a  faith  which  exceeded  that  of  their  own  country- 
men. (3)  Development  of  the  woman's  faith  and 
love.     He  who  '  knew  what  was  in  man '  saw  the 

Col  3H);  of.  the  Oriental  use  of  the  word  '  Frank'  as  equivalent 
to  '  West  European.' 

*  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Svria  was  subdivided  into  (1)  Syria 
proper,  (2)  Syro-Phoenicia,  (3)  Syria-Palestinia  (Lucian,  de  Con. 
Dear.  4).  The  political  division,  then  officially  made,  probably 
followed  an  already  existing  popular  nomenclature,  so  that  a 
Syropho?nician  may  mean  simply  a  Syrian  resident  in  Phcenicia 
proper  (Hastings'  DB  iv.  652).  'There  is  no  distinct  authority 
for  the  possible  interpretation,  half -Syrian,  half  -  Phoenician  ; 
although  Juv.  (viii.  159)  is  regarded  by  some  as  such,  and  there 
is  an  analogy  in  the  use  of  Libyphnmix  to  denote  a  mongrel 
person  (Livy,  xxi.  22). 

t  Mt  1523. 24t  where  Christ's  reply  indicates  that  He  understood 
the  disciples  to  mean,  'Send  her  away  with  her  entreaty 
granted.' 
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strength  of  the  Syrophcenician's  faith,  and  He  de- 
sired to  perfect  it  (Ja  l3)  through  such  trials  as,  to 
His  discerning  insight,  she  appeared  able  to  bear. 
He  sought  to  deepen  within  her  that  humility 
which  is  the  condition  of  exaltation,  and  to  render 

et  warmer  that  motherly  love  which  had  opened 
tier  eyes  to  love  Divine.  Doubtless,  had  her  faith 
been  less  strong,  her  humility  less  deep,  her  love 
less  self-forgetful,  He  would  nave  dealt  more  ten- 
derly with  her,  so  as  not  to  'break  the  bruised 
reed ' ;  but  these  qualities  being  already  well  de- 
veloped, He  braced  her  character  with  the  cold  yet 
wholesome  wind  of  seeming  discouragement. 

3.  The  woman's  triumph  and  reward.  — ■  Over 
Christ's  silent  apathy,  as  it  appeared  (Mt  1522), 
she  triumphs  with  renewed  supplication  ;  over  His 
seemingly  narrow  refusal  of  ministry  to  an  alien 
she  triumphs  with  lowly  worship  of  Him  as  Son  of 
David, — such  worship  as  was  withheld  by  His  own 
countrymen,  as  a  whole  ;  His  outwardly  harsh  de- 
scription of  her  as  a  heathen  dog,  to  whom  it  was 
not  meet  to  give  the  children's  bread,  she  overcomes 
with  the  apt  rejoinder  that  the  little  dogs  (tcwapia) 
under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs.  *  Her 
victory  is  signal.  Her  faith,  like  that  of  the  cen- 
turion in  Mt  8,  is  attested  as  great  (Mt  1528),  and 
the  more  than  willing  surrender  of  Christ  is  graci- 
ously ascribed  by  Him  to  herself.  '  For  this  saying 
go  thy  way'  (Mk  729).  The  reward  is  complete 
and  immediate  :  '  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt ' ;  '  her  daughter  was  made  whole  from  that 
very  hour'  (Mt  1528). 

i.  The  main  lessons  of  this  incident  are  obvious. 
(1)  What  the  Christian  preacher  or  teacher  is 
tempted  to  regard  as  the  least  promising  soil  — 
individuals  or  communities  outside  the  Church's 
pale — is  sometimes  that  from  which  the  richest 
harvest  is  reaped.  (2)  What  men  most  fear  in 
their  life's  experience — suffering,  adversity,  trouble 
—often  serves  as  a  straight  path  to  God,  often 
reveals  itself  as  a  husk  of  evil  enclosing  and  con- 
cealing a  kernel  of  spiritual  blessing.  While 
sorrow  does  not  always  sanctify,  but  sometimes 
breeds  moroseness  or  scepticism,  still  it  is  Divinely 
fitted  to  move  us  to  go  to  Him  who  can  sympathize 
and  relieve.  (3)  Warm  love  towards  those  near  and 
dear  to  us,  although  sometimes  leading  the  heart 
away  from  the  Creator  to  idolatry  of  the  creature, 
is  intended  and  fitted  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  soul 
to  the  Fatherly  mercy  of  God,  to  the  brotherly 
sympathy  and  saving  grace  of  Christ.  Love  within 
us  discerns,  believes  in,  realizes  love  outside  of  us 
in  God,  in  Christ,  and  in  fellow-men.  (4)  What 
men  dislike  most  in  a  request  is  among  the  things 
that  please  God  best  —  importunity.  This  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  record  of  the  miracle  is  also 
impressed  on  us  by  two  of  Christ's  parables  — 
those  of  the  Midnight  Guest  (Lk  ll5)  and  of  the 
Importunate  Widow  (181).  It  is  the  same  lesson 
that  was  inculcated  long  before  by  the  suggestive 
story  of  Jacob's  wrestling,  when  the  patriarch 
cried,  'I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless 
me'  (Gn3226). 

Literature. — Trench,  Miracles,  pp.  359-369 ;  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times,  ii.  37-43 ;  E.  P.  Gould,  '  St.  Mark '  in  ICC  pp.  133- 
137 :  A.  B.  Bruce,  '  Synoptic  Gospels '  in  EGT  p.  390  f.  ;  Chad- 
wick,  '  Gospel  of  St.  Mark '  in  Expositor's  Bible,  pp.  195-200 ; 
Luckock,  Footprints  of  the.  Son  of  Man,  pp.  156-161 ;  Sam. 
Rutherford,  Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith  (Twenty-seven  sermons 
on  the  Syrophoenieian  Woman) ;  Ker,  Serm.  ii.  200 ;  Lynch, 
Serm-.  for  my  Curates,  317  ;  Bruce,  Kinqdom  of  God,  103,'Gali- 
lean  Gosp.  154 ;  ExpT  iv.  [1892]  80,  xii.  [1901]  319 ;  Dale  in 
Expositor,  v.  v.  [1897]  365.  HENRY  COWAN. 

*  Christ  Himself  had  suggested  this  response  by  His  use  of 
the  diminutive  xmmptus,  which  was  applicable  not  to  the  roam- 
ing dogs  of  a  city,  but  to  the  pet  dogs  of  ^  home. 
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TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF.  — The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  is  mentioned  in  Jn  72-  37.  It  was  the 
third  and  the  most  important  of  the  Jewish 
festivals,  requiring  the  presence  of  all  males  at 
Jerusalem.  It  began  on  the  15th  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  month  Tishri,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ 
continued  for  eight  days. 

In  early  times  it  was  called  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  (Ex  23l<> 
3422),  a  name  that  testifies  to  its  agricultural  origin  and  char- 
acter. In  the  time  of  the  Judges  it  appears  as  a  Canaanitish 
festival  at  Shechem  (Jg  92'),  and  as  an  Israelitish  festival  at 
Shiloh  (21W,  1  S  1).  It  was  the  occasion  that  Solomon  chose  on 
which  to  dedicate  his  Temple  (1  K  82).  The  date  given  in  this 
chapter,  viz.  the  seventh  month,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  Temple  as  given  in  1  K  638,  an(j 
may  be  a  later  insertion  giving  the  date  of  the  Feast  as  fixed 
later.  From  the  original  character  of  the  Festival,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  precise  date  could  be  fixed  at  first.  The  early  legisla- 
tion in  Exodus  requires  its  observance,  but  does  not  give  its 
date  or  duration. 

The  Deuteronomic  Code  calls  it  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
requires  it  to  be  kept  seven  days,  but  does  not  fix  a  date.  It 
describes  it  as  a  day  of  joy  for  all,  including  servant,  stranger, 
and  widow  (Dt  1613ff')'  In  accordance  with  the  sweeping 
centralization  of  worship  of  Deuteronomy,  it  must  be  kept  at 
Jerusalem,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  this  change  involved  very 
radical  alterations  in  its  character. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  significantly  assigns  it  an  exact  date 
(45'i5). 

The  Priests'  Code  requires (Lv  2333-43)  the  people  celebrating 
it  to  dwell  in  booths  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  their  fathers 
did  likewise  of  necessity  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Sacrifices 
are  prescribed  (Nu  2912-38),  and  an  eighth  day  is  added.  At  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  as  the  law  of  the  land 
in  post-exilic  times,  the  Feast  was  kept  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  (Neh  814ff-)>  and  as  an  examination  of  the  Law 
showed  that  the  dwelling  in  booths  was  required,  this  was  done, 
as  an  innovation.  The  early  practice  had  doubtless  died  out  as 
incongruous  with  the  centralized  observance  from  the  time  of 
Deut.,  but  was  now  restored  with  a  special  significance  attached 
to  it. 

Later  Jewish  laws  added  to  the  regulations,  and  the  Feast 
was  kept  at  Jerusalem  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
Since  then  it  has  remained  one  of  the  great  feasts  of  the  Jews, 
although  the  mode  of  its  observance  has  suffered  changes  to 
accord  with  modified  conditions. 

One  rite  which  was  observed  in  NT  times  was 
the  drawing  of  water  from  Siloam,  and  the  pouring 
of  it  out  as  a  libation  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
This  Feast  was  regarded  as  the  appropriate  time  for 
special  prayer  for  abundant  rain  to  ensure  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  for  the  ensuing  year.  Many  hold  that 
this  rite  and  custom  furnished  our  Lord  the  occasion 
for  using  the  figure  of  water  for  the  thirsty,  in  His 
invitation  on  the  great  day  of  the  Feast  ( Jn  737-  ^J. 
This  may  have  been  the  case,  even  though  that 
particular  rite  was  regularly  omitted  on  the  eighth 
day ;  but  the  teaching  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  very 
different,  at  least  from  the  original  thought  of  the 
rite  on  this  Feast  of  Ingathering.  It  may  be  only 
a  natural  coincidence  that  an  important  part  of 
Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
on  the  occasion  of  this  Feast  was  for  answer  to 
prayers  for  rain,  as  they  should  be  made  statedly 
thereafter. 

Literature.— Art.  '  Tabernacles  [Feast  of] '  in  Hastings'  DB, 
and  in  EBi  and  JE ;  Edersheim,  L T  i.  145  ff. ;  cf.  Benzinger, 
Heb.  Arch,  passim  ;  and  the  Comm.  ad  loc. 

O.  H.  Gates. 
TABLE,  TABLET  (Lk  les™aK1'Siox,  2  Co33and  He 
94  7r\<££). — The  word  irivaidSiov,  not  wholly  unknown 
in  classical  Greek,  although  it  is  not  commonly 
used,  occurs  but  once  in  the  NT  and  not  at  all  in 
the  Septuagint.  When  it  is  used  in  Lk  l63  it  de- 
notes, in  all  probability,  a  wax-covered  wooden 
writing -tablet.  The  ordinary  LXX  word  for 
'tablet'  or  'table'  is  the  word  ttX<££,  which  is  found 
also,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  NT  in  two  pass- 


ages. In  Is  308  we  find  irv£iov  (M  irv%ioi>),  which 
is  a  writing-tablet  of  box-wood,  and  in  Jer  171 
we  have  arijOos  (4wl  rod  (xrfidovs  rijs  Kapdlas),  '  breast,' 
'surface.'  Both  irv^lov  and  o-rrjOos,  however,  stand 
for  the  Heb.  ni^>,  which  is  the  ordinary  word  for 
'  tablet'  or  '  table,'  and  is  used,  e.g.  in  Ex  3118,  in 
reference  to  the  tables  of  the  Law.  |'vk  (Is  81), 
rendered  in  the  AV  'roll,'  is  in  the  RV  more 
suitably  rendered  '  tablet.'  Tablets  were  in  almost 
universal  use  in  the  ancient  world  alike  for  pur- 
poses of  correspondence  and  for  literary  purposes 
in  general,  and  were  formed  of  various  materials, 
such  as  stone,  clay,  and  wood,  the  wood  being 
sometimes  whitewashed,  sometimes  covered  with 
wax.  Bronze  also  was  employed  for  tablets,  at 
least  in  some  of  the  countries  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  seemingly  only  for  such  tablets  as 
contained  inscriptions  of  an  official  nature. 

Literature. — The  Commentaries;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
Encyc.  Bibl. ;  works  on  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  in  general ; 
allusions  in  Ramsay's  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 

TABOR,  MOUNT.— A  notable  landmark,  of  rare 
beauty  and  symmetry,  six  miles  east  of  Nazareth, 
on  the  north-east  arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
In  the  works  of  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  its 
designation  is  Itabyrion  ;  in  Polybius,  Atabyrion  ; 
elsewhere,  Thabor.  The  modern  Arabic  name — 
identical  with  the  name  of  the  Mount  of  Olives — is 
Jebel  et-Tur.  Mount  Tabor  stands  apart,  clear 
and  distinct,  from  the  rugged  elevations  grouped 
around  it,  except  on  its  western  side,  where  a  low 
narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
Its  apparent  isolation,  and  its  noble  domelike  con- 
tour, rising  directly  from  the  level  of  the  Plain, 
make  it  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  Lower 
Galilee.  Its  outline  varies  somewhat  when  viewed 
from  different  positions.  As  seen  from  the  south 
and  south-west,  it  resembles  the  segment  of  a 
sphere ;  from  the  north-west  a  truncated  cone.  Its 
true  figure,  according  to  W.  M.  Thomson,  is  an 
'  elongated  oval,  the  longitudinal  diameter  running 
nearly  east  and  west.'  Its  flattened  summit,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  levels  near  its  base, 
is  1400  feet  above  the  average  elevation  of  the 
plain,  and  almost  1900  above  sea  level.  Like  the 
hills  south  and  west  of  it,  Tabor  is  a  mass  of 
cretaceous  limestone,  and  the  soil  on  its  summit 
and  sides  is  deep  and  rich.  It  is  conspicuous 
among  the  mountains  of  this  section  for  its  wooded 
slopes  and  leafy  glades,  as  well  as  for  its  regular 
form  and  graceful  outline,  and  yet  it  is  not 
'  densely  wooded,'  as  some  have  described  it. 
There  are  dense  clumps  of  undergrowth  in  places, 
but  the  trees,  which  for  the  most  part  are  scrub 
and  evergreen  oaks,  resemble  the  growth  of  an 
orchard  or  park  rather  than  of  a  forest.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  flattened  platform, 
oval  in  outline,  and  thickly  strewn  along  its  outer 
edges  with  ruined  walls  and  massive  substructions 
of  different  periods  and  styles  of  architecture. 

A  tradition  as  old  as  the  4th  cent,  locates  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor, 
and  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  this  was 
the  generally  accepted  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
devotion  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  The 
earliest  references  in  this  connexion  are  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Jerome,  and  others  (Cat.  xii.  16; 
Epp.  44  and  86).  In  the  6th  cent.,  three  churches, 
corresponding  to  the  three  tabernacles  of  Peter 
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(Mk  95),  were  built  on  its  summit.  Saewulf  speaks 
of  three  monasteries  (c.  a.d.  1103),  which,  with 
later  reconstructions  by  the  Crusaders,  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  13th  century.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Mount  Tabor  in  the  NT,  and  no  intimation  which 
in  any  way  connects  it  with  the  scene  of  the  great 
Epiphany.  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  based  upon 
the  statement  given  above,  that  Tabor  at  the 
date  of  this  occurrence  was  not  a  suitable  place  for 
a  quiet  retreat,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Evangelists.  Apart  from  this  objection, 
not  in  itself  decisive,  all  the  events  immediately 
associated  with  it  unquestionably  took  plage  on  or 
about  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Hermon  (Mt 
1617"28,  Mk  S27"38,  Lk  918"37).  Of  the  six  days  which 
followed  the  prophetic  declaration  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning His  approaching  sufferings  and  death, 
there  is  no  record,  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
entire  narrative  to  assume  that  they  were  spent  in 
retirement  and  prayer.  There  is  no  intimation 
that  He  passed  the  momentous  hours  of  this  transi- 
tion period  in  travel,  or  that  He  sought  another 
place  in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Galilee 
for  this  crowning  manifestation  of  His  Divinity 
and  Messiahship.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted 
in  Mk  930  that  Jesus  'passed  through  Galilee' 
after  He  had  healed  the  spirit-possesseu  child  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  While,  for  the  reasons 
given,  the  time-honoured  tradition  which  connects 
this  '  strange  and  beautiful  mountain '  with  the 
Transfiguration  has  been  almost  universally  aban- 
doned, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  objects  of  vision  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  early  home  of  Jesus,  and  its 
graceful  outlines  were  often  before  Him,  as  He 
journeyed  to  and  fro  during  the  greater  part  of 
His  public  ministry. 

Literature. — Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  136;  Schaff, 
Through  Bible  Lands,  330-336 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  364 ; 
Stanley,  SP  419  ;  Merrill,  Galilee,  54 ;  Robinson,  BRP  ii.  353, 
and  iii.  221 ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xvi.  391 ;  Andrews,  Life  of 
our  Lord,  357,  358  ;  PBF  Mem.  i.  388-391 ;  de  Vogue,  Eglises  de 
la  Terre  Sainte,  353 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  394,  408,  417  ;  C.  W. 
Wilson  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  671  f. ;  Buhl,  GAP  107  f.,  216  f. 

R.  L.  Stewart. 
TALENT.— See  Money. 

TALENTS  (Parable  of).— In  Mt  2514"30  we  have 
the  story  of  a  man  who  went  away  on  a  journey 
into  a  far  country,  and  entrusted  to  one  of  his 
slaves  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another 
one.  The  story  resembles  so  closely  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  in  Lk  1911"27  that  many  scholars  have 
considered  them  to  be  different  versions  of  the  same 
parable. 

1.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  relations  between  the  two  parables. 
(a)  In  the  parable  of  the  Talents  we  have  three 
slaves  mentioned,  who  seem  from  the  expression 
chosen—'  his  own  slaves ' — to  stand  in  a  relation  of 
peculiar  intimacy  to  their  master.  He  is,  there- 
fore, already  familiar  with  their  capacity,  and 
allots  the  talents  he  distributes  to  them  in  harmony 
with  his  knowledge.  To  the  most  capable  he  gives 
five  talents,  to  one  not  so  capable  he  entrusts  two, 
and  to  a  third  with  less  ability  than  either  he 
entrusts  one.  He  does  not  give  them  any  instruc- 
tions, since  they  ought  to  understand  that  such 
large  sums  of  money  are  not  intended  to  lie  idle, 
but  should  be  used  in  increasing  their  master's 
possessions.  As  soon  as  his  master  has  departed, 
the  first  servant  goes  at  once  and  trades  with  his 
lord's  money.  The  master  is  absent  for  a  long 
time,  so  that  by  legitimate  trading  the  servant 
doubles  the  capital  he  has  received.  The  second 
servant,  although  of  less  capacity,  exhibits  an 
equal  devotion  to  his  lord's  interests,  and  while  his 
capital  is  smaller,  he  also  succeeds  in  doubling  it. 
The   third  servant,   however,   while   he  does  not 


squander  the  money  entrusted  to  him,  buries  it  in 
the  earth,  and  keeps  it  safe  for  his  master's  return. 
After  a  long  period  has  elapsed,  the  master  comes 
back  and  reckons  with   his  servants.      The  first 
two  slaves  bring  the  capital  they  have  originally 
received  and  that  which  they  have  made  by  trading. 
In  each  case  they  use  the  same  formula ;    each 
receives    precisely   the    same   commendation    and 
reward.      The   third  servant  is  conscious  that  he 
must  find  some    excuse   for  his    failure,   and  he 
throws  the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  character 
of  his  master.      He  is  a  driving,  avaricious  man, 
determined  to  enrich  himself  even  at  the  cost  of 
dishonest  reaping  where  others  have  sown.      He 
was  therefore  afraid  to  trade  with  the  money  lest 
misfortune  should  overtake  him,  and  he  lose  some 
or  all  of  the  capital  entrusted  to  him.    The  master, 
without  deigning  to  justify  himself  from  the  harsh 
character  thus  given  to  him,  points  out  that  were 
the  slave  right  in  his  estimate,  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  money 
was  entrusted  to  the  bankers.     Lazy  as  he  was,  he 
ought  not  to  have  grudged  the  trouble  involved  in 
taking  the    talent  and  flinging  it  down    at  the 
banker's,  so  that  the  capital  might  at  least  have 
accumulated  interest.     He  is  accordingly  deprived 
of  his  talent,  and  it  is  given  to  him  who  has  ten. 
And,  of  course,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  joy  of  his 
lord,  but  from  the  brilliantly  lit  banqueting-hall 
where  the  feast  is  held  is  thrust  into  the  homeless 
darkness   outside  the  mansion.      He  has  proved 
himself  a  useless  servant,  and  the  penalty  of  use- 
lessness  is  that  his  master  has  no  further  use  for  him. 
(b)  The  parable  of  the  Pounds  (see  art.  POUND) 
has  many  significant  points  of  contrast  with  that 
of  the  Talents,  and  the  contrasts  harmonize  with 
the  difference  of  the  situation  presupposed.     It  is 
in  this  case  not  a  merchant,  but  a  nobleman,  and 
his  object  in  going  to  a  far  country  is  to  receive  a 
kingdom.     It  is,  in  fact,  held  by  many  that  in  the 
parable    of    the    Pounds  we    have    two   parables 
blended  together,   one  of  which  described  how  a 
nobleman  was  opposed  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
kingdom  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  how,  having 
received  the  kingdom,  he  executed  vengeance  upon 
them.     The  other  parable  went  on  similar  lines  to 
the  parable  of  the  Talents,  the  differences  being  due 
either  to  a  difference  in  the  lesson  Jesus  intended 
to  teach,  or  to  variations  of  the  story  that  grew  up 
as  it  was  told  and  retold  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is,  however,  important  in  this  connexion  to  ob- 
serve that  the  whole  parable  is  dominated  by  the 
idea  that  it  is  of  a  prince  that  the  story  speaks. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  from  which  the  story 
of   the   nobleman  starts  out    is    reflected  in  the 
details  of  the  story  of  the  servants,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  become  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  it. 
It  is  probable  that  the  parable  rests  on  a  historical 
incident,   and   the    view  of  most    interpreters    is 
that  it  is  the  journey  of  Archelaus  to  Rome  to 
secure  his  kingdom  and  the  embassy  of  the  Jews 
to    thwart    him    to    which    Jesus    here    alludes. 
The  internal  harmony  of  the  story  speaks  strongly 
for  its  unity.      In    this  case  the  nobleman  calls 
his  ten  servants  and  gives  each  of  them  a  pound. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  suppose  that, 
while  nobly  born,  he  is  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  has  little  money  to  spare ;    but  this  is  pro- 
bably not  the  real  reason  why  the  sum  entrusted 
is  so  small.      In  the  parable  of  the  Talents  we 
have  apparently   to  do   with   a  merchant  whose 
object  is  to  make  money.     He  therefore  entrusts 
his  servants  with  a  large  capital  in  order  that  they 
may   have    ample  opportunity  for   gaining  large 
sums  of  money.     Moreover,  he  has  already  tested 
their    capacity  in    precisely   this    kind  of    work. 
That  accounts  for  the  difference  in  distribution,  and 
for  the  absence  of  any  command  that  they  should 
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trade  with  the  money.  They  know  their  master 
and  his  objects  too  well  to  doubt  what  he  means 
them  to  do.  But  naturally  a  nobleman  is  not  a 
merchant,  hence  his  servants  are  quite  unpractised 
in  commercial  enterprise.  If,  however,  he  is  to 
receive  a  kingdom,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
have  men  who  are  skilled  in  financial  administra- 
tion. He  therefore  employs  the  interval  of  his 
absence  in  testing  the  business  capacity  of  his 
slaves,  in  order  that  he  may  know  whom  to  appoint 
to  the  various  offices  of  State  when  he  comes  into 
his  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  assigns  to  each  an 
equal  sum  of  money,  that  all  may  have  equal 
advantages  and  be  differentiated  according  to  their 
zeal  and  capacity.  And  inasmuch  as  his  object  is 
not  to  make  money,  for  he  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  doing  that  when  he  receives  his 
kingdom,  he  does  not  entrust  them  with  a  large 
but  with  a  slender  capital.  Fidelity  and  ability 
can  be  tested  by  the  use  of  slender  as  well  as  of 
large  resources.  "When  the  servants  come  back, 
three  of  them  are  specially  singled  out  for  men- 
tion. There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  this  is  an 
incongruity  in  the  parable.  Ten  slaves  are,  it  is 
true,  selected,  because  there  are  several  offices  in 
the  State  to  be  filled,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
merchant  only  three  are  chosen,  because  the  capital 
is  more  profitably  distributed  into  few  than  into 
many  hands  if  the  purpose  is  to  make  money.  It 
would  have  been  tedious,  however,  to  mention  each 
slave  individually  in  the  parable  of  the  Pounds, 
hence  three  only  are  introduced  as  specimens  of 
the  rest.  Besides,  the  parable  is  subordinated  to 
the  aim  of  teaching  its  lesson,  and  attention  would 
have  been  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  detail, 
even  if  ten  different  lessons  could  have  been  drawn 
from  the  different  conduct  of  the  ten  slaves.  The 
vital  thing  was  to  bring  out  the  main  lessons,  and 
not  confuse  the  broad  issues  by  minute  differentia- 
tions. The  first  slave  tells  the  prince  that  his 
pound  had  won  ten  pounds.  His  zeal  and  enter- 
prise win  the  prince's  warm  approval,  and,  since 
he  has  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  he  receives 
authority  over  ten  cities.  The  second  has  been 
less  successful,  his  pound  has  made  only  five.  He 
receives  a  reward  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
other ;  that  is,  he  is  set  over  five  cities ;  but  ap- 
parently the  prince  suspects  that  his  relative 
failure  is  due  not  simply  to  his  slighter  capacity, 
but  to  his  feebler  devotion  to  his  master's  interests. 
Accordingly  he  meets  with  a  chill  reception,  and 
there  is  no  word  of  approval,  but  simply  the  curt 
indication  of  the  office  he  is  to  fill  in  the  govern- 
ment. When  we  compare  the  treatment  of  the 
two  servants  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  the 
difference  becomes  significant.  In  that  parable 
the  two  slaves  have  unequal  capacity,  but  they 
have  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  their  master,  and 
achieved  a  similar  result ;  that  is,  each  has  doubled 
his  capital :  accordingly  they  receive  the  same 
reward  with  the  same  warmth  of  praise.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds  the  slaves  start  from  an 
equal  position,  but  achieve  an  unequal  result. 
They  therefore  receive  an  unequal  reward,  and  the 
commendation  given  in  the  one  case  is  withheld 
in  the  other.  The  case  of  the  third  servant  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  both,  though  with  verbal 
and  other  differences.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
the  slave  who  has  received  a  pound  will  treat  it 
otherwise  than  the  slave  who  has  received  a  talent : 
the  large  sum  is  naturally  buried  in  the  earth,  the 
smaller  one  is  carefully  put  by  in  a  napkin.  He, 
too,  is  deprived  of  his  pound,  and  it  is  given,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  bystanders,  to  the  one 
who  has  ten.  The  parable  concludes  with  the 
genuinely  Oriental  trait  of  the  execution  of  the 
malcontents  who  sought  to  keep  the  prince  out  of 
his  kingdom. 


It  will  be  clear,  then,  from  this  comparison,  that 
the  two  parables  presuppose  different  situations, 
each  of  which  is  harmoniously  worked  out  in  detail, 
and  that  each  has  different  lessons  to  teach.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  substantial  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  same  original  parable  has  developed  into 
these  two  very  different  stories.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  had  this  been  the  case,  the  internal 
consistency  of  each  should  have  been  what  it  is. 

The  above  conclusion  is  due  to  no  harmonistic  prejudices,  for 
it  may  be  freely  granted  that  different  versions  of  the  same 
sayings  were  current  in  the  Church,  and  have  been  incorporated 
in  our  Gospels.  But  it  is  a  mere  prejudice,  on  the  other  side, 
to  imagine  that  similarities  are  always  to  be  accounted  for  as 
variants  of  the  same  original,  and  we  may  well  hold  that  Jesus 
deliberately  developed  a  similar  story  along  these  two  different 
lines,  just  because  He  thus  brought  out  significantly  different 
lessons.  It  is  by  the  comparison  of  the  two  that  the  full 
meaning  of  each  becomes  clear.  At  most,  it  might  be  admitted 
that  the  two  stories  exercised  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other. 
Possibly  the  words,  '  I  will  set  thee  over  many  things,'  are  an 
intrusion  in  the  story  of  the  Talents.  Apparently  the  main 
portion  of  the  master's  capital  has  already  been  entrusted  to 
his  slaves  (v.1-*),  so  that  there  is  an  incongruity  when  the  five 
talents  are  called  '  few  things,'  and  that  over  which  the  slave  is 
to  be  set  is  called  '  many  things.'  And  the  incongruity  is  even 
greater  when  the  same  promise  is  repeated  to  the  second  slave. 
The  total  amount  is  in  each  case  merely  a  doubling  of  the 
original  capital,  and  the  contrast  between  half  and  the  whole  is 
exaggerated  if  it  is  described  as  a  contrast  between  few  and 
many.  Acordingly,  it  is  not  impossible  that  here  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  has  influenced  the  report.  There  the  contrast 
between  the  one  pound  and  the  ten  cities  might  well  be  described 
in  the  terms  employed  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  here  the  application  determined  the  form  of 
the  story,  and  that  Jesus,  or  possibly  His  reporter,  is  thinking 
of  the  contrast  between  earthly  opportunities  and  the  heavenly 
reward.  In  that  case  the  contrast  between  the  many  and  the 
few  is  quite  appropriate.  The  passage,  however,  reminds  us 
strongly  of  Mt  24««=Lk  12^2-44  on  the  faithful  servant  whom 
his  lord  set  over  his  household  in  his  absence,  and  whom  on  his 
return  he  will  set  over  all  that  he  has.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds  the  description  of  the  sum  entrusted  as  very  little  is 
entirely  appropriate. 

The  significance  attached  to  the  parts  relating 
to  the  first  two  servants  has  already  been  pointed 
out  in  the  course  of  the  comparison.  In  the  paralile 
of  the  Talents  the  lesson  is,  that  difference  in 
endowment  or  opportunity  involves  no  difference 
in  the  reward.  It  is  assumed  that  such  differences 
exist ;  all  that  is  demanded  is  that  the  opportunities 
afforded  should  be  faithfully  employed.  Where 
like  faithfulness  has  been  shown,  like  reward  will 
be  given,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  result.  The  significance  in  the 
parable  of  the  rounds  is  different :  each  starts 
from  the  same  level,  but  they  reach  a  very  different 
result.  To  what  the  difference  is  due  is  not  stated, 
but  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be 
to  the  comparative  slackness  of  the  second  servant. 
The  lesson  again  is  that  devotion  to  the  master's 
interests  is  what  counts  in  the  final  reward. 
Another  lesson,  common  to  both  parables,  is  that 
reward  for  work  is  more  work,  Dut  work  on  a 
larger  scale  with  ampler  opportunities.  In  the 
case  of  the  third  servant,  some  of  the  lessons  are 
quite  clear.  Slothfulness  in  the  service  of  the 
king  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  failure  to  use 
opportunity  is  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of 
opportunity  and  dismissal  from  the  master's  ser- 
vice. What  further  lessons  can  be  drawn  out 
depends  on  the  view  we  take  of  the  servant's 
excuse.  If  it  really  represented  his  belief,  it 
suggests  that  unjust  thoughts  of  God  may  paralyze 
a  man's  action.  The  servant  had  constructed  a 
caricature  of  his  master,  and  feared  that  his  grasp- 
ing avarice  might  be  disappointed  if  he  lost  part  of 
the  capital  in  trade  ;  and  therefore  he  felt  that 
his  duty  was  done  if  he  returned  it  to  his  master 
as  he  received  it.  But  the  words  of  the  master, 
'  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,'  suggest 
rather  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  wrong 
estimate  that  he  had  formed  of  his  master's  char- 
acter, but  with  the  laziness  of  his  disposition.  If 
he  was  unwilling  to  trade  with  it  himself,  he  might 
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at  least  have  taken  it  to  those  who  would  have 
traded  with  it  and  returned  it  with  interest.  And, 
in  any  case,  the  slave  had  his  orders,  tacitly,  it  is 
true,  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  but  explicitly 
in  the  parable  of  the  Pounds.  The  responsibility 
for  misfortune  was  therefore  removed  from  his 
shoulders  ;  his  duty  was  to  obey  orders. 

2.  The  question  remains  as  to  the  relation  between 
these  two  parables  and  the  Second  Coming.  Lk 
introduces  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  approach 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  expectation  enter- 
tained by  His  followers  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
was  immediately  to  be  established.  The  parable 
of  the  Pounds  fits  that  situation  in  so  far  as  it 
indicates  that  the  master  is  going  on  a  distant 
journey  and  will  be  away  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
the  kingdom  is  to  be  established  only  upon  his 
return.  The  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  Messi- 
anic claims  of  Jesus,  and  the  vengeance  that  is  to 
come  upon  them  at  the  Parousia,  are  also  suggested. 
The  eschatological  colour  is  not  so  deep  in  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  still  it  is  present.  It  is, 
however,  noteworthy  that  the  main .  point  of  both 
parables  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the 
Second  Coming.  This  comes  out  more  clearly  in 
Mt  2448"51.  There  the  unfaithful  servant  abuses 
his  trust  precisely  because  his  lord  delays  his 
coming,  and  there  are  other  closely  related  say- 
ings and  parables  which  bear  on  the  need  for 
watchfulness  and  on  the  suddenness  of  the  Second 
Coming.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the 
parables  of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talents  are  a 
development  of  Mk  1334"37,  or  to  think  that  the 
experience  of  delay  in  the  early  Church  created 
the  parables.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  Jesus  expected 
to  return  within  a  generation,  the  evidence  that 
He  warned  His  disciples  that  His  absence  might 
be  protracted  is  very  strong.  Lk.  may  have 
accurately  stated  the  occasion  of  the  parable  of 
the  Pounds,  though  there  are  other  parables  that 
would  suit  better  the  particular  situation. 

Literature. — Commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Luke.  Dis- 
cussions in  works  on  New  Testament  Theology,  Teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  Lives  of  Christ,  and  especially  the  works  on  the 
Parables  by  Trench,  Bruce,  Dods,  Jiilicher,  and  Bugge. 

Arthur  S.  Peake. 

TALITHA  CUMI  (for  Greek  raXiBd.  not/u,  which, 
in  turn,  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Aram.  'nip  who 
'Maiden,  arise'). — The  words  occur  in  Mk  541,  and 
were  uttered  by  our  Saviour  over  the  daughter  of 
the  Jewish  ruler,  Jairus.  The  Aram,  noun  is  'So 
=  'lamb.'  This  has  its  emphatic  form,  masc.  n^>b, 
fem.  «n;)o  ;  or,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Edessene 
Aram,  preserved  in  the  Peshitta,  Nn'So.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  Palestinian  Aram,  the 
word  'Tip  passes  from  meaning  'lamb'  to  being  a 
term  of  endearment  for  a  '  child.'  We  thus  repro- 
duce the  words  of  Jesus  accurately,  if  we  render 
them,  'Lambkin,  arise.'  In  the  Gr.  of  Mk  541  the 
Aram,  words  are  translated  rd  Kopdcrtov,  gyeipe.  The 
'articular  nominative'  is  in  NT  used  sixty  times 
for  the  vocative  case  (Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr. 
P-  70).     In  Lk  854  we  have  r)  7rcus,  iyeipe. 

The  Gr.  codices  NBC  read  koij/j.  for  xoi/u.  The 
latter  is  more  accurate  for  Galiloean  Aramaic. 
The  former  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  Aram, 
dialects  the  final  letter,  though  written,  was  not 
pronounced.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 


TAMAR.— An  ancestress  of  Jesus  (Mt  l6). 
art.  Rahab. 
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.  TARES  {Mdvia,  Mt  1325fr- ;  only  in  this  passage 
in  NT  and  only  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  authors  influenced 
by  the  NT;  Arab,  zatvdn  ['nausea'];  Syr.  zizna ; 
Lat.  and  scientific  name,  Lolium  temulentum 
['drunken']).— The  bearded  darnel,  a  weed  much 


resembling  wheat  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  grow- 
ing mostly  in  grain  fields.  Its  area  of  distribution 
is  wide,  embracing  Europe,  Western  Asia,  North 
Africa,  India,  and  Japan.  The  kernel  is  black, 
bitter,  and  smaller  than  wheat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  poisonous,  producing  dizziness,  sleepiness, 
nausea,  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  gangrene,  and  some- 
times death  ;  this  is  due,  however,  not  to  the  dar- 
nel itself,  but  to  the  ergot  which  usually  infests  it. 
It  does  not  harm  poultry,  for  which  it  is  raised  and 
sold  in  Oriental  markets.  Though  very  closely 
resembling  wheat  till  the  grain  is  headed  out, 
afterwards  '  even  a  child  knows  the  difference ' 
(Thomson).  See  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  486),  and  Thomson  [LB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  395-31)7) 
esp.  for  an  explanation  of  the  common  Oriental 
but  unscientific  idea  that  darnel  is  degenerate 
wheat. 

The  parable  of  the  Tares  and  its  explanation  are 
found  only  in  Mt  1324"30- 36"43.  Our  interpretation 
of  it  is  affected  by  a  few  exegetical  details.  In 
v.24  the  aorist  wfioididri  is  significant  (as  also  the 
aorists  in  1823  and  222,  and  the  future  in  251)  if  the 
use  of  this  tense  means  that  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  has  'been  made  like,'  etc.,  by  the  course  of 
events,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  history  it  has 
become  like.  This  ties  the  parable  to  the  historical 
situation  in  which  it  was  spoken,  forbidding  an 
exclusive  reference  to  the  future ;  while  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  Son  of  Man  (  =  Messiah)  who  has 
sown  the  good  seed  (cf.  v.37)  excludes  all  reference 
to  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  time  of  the 
parable  is  the  time  of  the  question  of  the  servants 
(v.27),  when  the  tares  had  been  already  recognized 
as  such  (t<j>&vq,  v.26).  As  to  v.25,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  think  that  this  was  a  common  method 
of  revenge  in  Jesus'  day  and  country.  Thomson 
did  not  find  a  person  in  Palestine  who  had  ever 
heard  of  sowing  darnel  maliciously.  If  new  to 
Jesus'  hearers,  it  would  emphasize  this  quite  pos- 
sible malice  as  extraordinary,  unheard-of,  and 
outrageous.  In  v. 26  xbpT°*  means  the  grassy  crop,  in- 
cluding all  that  grew  in  the  field,  and  was  chosen  just 
in  order  to  embrace  both  tares  and  wheat.  '  Made 
fruit '  does  not  mean  '  produced  fruit,'  but  refers  to 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  kernel.  '  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  appeared  also  the  tares  as  tares. 
V.27  and  the  following  verse  show  that  the  idea  of 
wheat  degenerating  into  darnel  is  foreign  to  the 
parable ;  the  servants  think  of  mixed  seed,  the 
master  of  an  independent  sowing  of  darnel.  Still 
less  is  there  any  idea  in  the  parable  that  darnel 
may  become  wheat  (B.  Weiss).  Weeding  wheat 
(vv  28. 29)  jg  common  to-day  in  Palestine  as  in 
America,  and  has  been  observed  there  by  Stanley, 
Thomson,  and  Robertson  Smith  ;  but  it  must  be 
done  either  before  the  milk  stage  of  the  wheat, 
i.e.  before  it  is  headed  out  (impossible  in  this  case 
on' account  of  the  similarity  between  wheat  and 
darnel  in  the  earlier  growth),  or  later  when  the 
kernel  has  hardened.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
any  disturbance  of  the  wheat  when  'in  the  milk' 
is  especially  harmful  to  it.  So  the  master  will  not 
allow  the  weeding  then,  lest  the  servants  pull  out 
and  so  disturb  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  interlaced  as 
they  are  with  the  roots  of  the  darnel.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  pulling  up  wheat  for  darnel  by 
mistake.  The  darnel  has  already  appeared  as 
darnel,  and  just  on  that  account  comes  the  ser- 
vants' question  (v.27).  The  question  of  the  servants 
is  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Galilsean 
agriculturists  addressed,  an  intrinsically  foolish 
one.  No  one  who  knew  anything  about  farming 
would  think  of  removing  the  darnel  at  that  junc- 
ture. The  master's  reply  does  not  seem  strange  to 
the  crowd.  It  is  reinforced  by  their  knowledge 
and  common  sense.  So  Jesus  gains  the  approval 
of  the  common  man  to  back  His  teaching.     The 
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harvesters  of  v.30  (cf.  v.39)  are  different  from  the 
servants,  although  this  is  merely  implied  here,  and 
is  first  made  perfectly  clear  only  in  the  explana- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the 
mingling  of  the  kernels  of  the  darnel  and  the 
wheat,  lest  the  bread  be  poisoned.  This  may  be 
effected  (a)  by  weeding,  (6)  by  carefully  picking  out 
the  stalks  of  darnel  one  by  one  from  the  cut  grain, 
probably  the  former  here  (cf.  vv.30-28  <™XX<?£aTe, 
truXX^fai/xec),  or  (c)  by  sifting  (after  threshing)  with  a 
sieve  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  smaller  darnel 
seeds  to  fall  through,  while  retaining  the  larger 
wheat.  All  three  methods  are  used  in  Palestine 
to-day.  The  weeding  would  trample  down  the 
grain,  to  be  sure ;  but,  as  to-day  in  America,  it 
would  rise  again  enough  to  be  cut  by  the  sickle, 
always  used  in  Palestine ;  cf.  Dt  169  23-5,  Mk  429, 
Rev  1414"19.  It  is  probable  that  to.  cKdvSaXa.  in  v.41 
is  to  be  taken  personally  as  in  1623.  The  Trdvra, 
not  repeated  before  tows  ttoioOvtcls,  seems  to  include 
both  under  one  vinculum  ;  up  to  this  time  all,  both 
tares  and  wheat,  have  been  interpreted  as  persons 
(v.38) ;  and,  finally,  only  persons  are  subject  to  the 
final  judgment  (v.42). 

The  correct  interpretation  of  this  parable  flows 
directly  from  its  historical  setting.  It  is  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  which  allows 
itself  to  be  described  {u/iotdidTi,  v.24)  by  the  story  of 
the  Tares.  The  men  addressed,  whether  the 
Twelve  or  the  multitudes,  were  Jews,  with  the 
common  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
and  these  ideas  Jesus  was  engaged  in  modifying 
and  spiritualizing.  The  Sower  had  been  a  parable 
of  disillusionment,  disclosing  that  the  success  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  would  not  be  so  universal 
or  immediate  as  they  had  fondly  imagined,  that 
its  method  was  to  be  preaching  and  not  cataclysm, 
that  it  depended  for  its  spread  on  its  reception  in 
human  hearts.  The  Tares  is  equally  a  parable  of 
disillusionment.  John  the  Baptist  had  at  least, 
publicly  and  prevailingly,  described  the  Messiah  as 
coming  for  judgment  (Mt  310"12),  and  this  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  popular  anticipation  that 
the  Messianic  reign  would  begin  with  a  judgment 
(Schurer,  HJP  II.  ii.  163-168,  181).  But  Jesus 
had  not  shown  any  indication  of  being  such  a 
judge,  nay  He  had  taken  quite  another  course  (Mt 
1215"21),  so  that  doubt  came  into  the  mind  even  of 
John  the  Baptist  (ll2ff-).  For  the  inauguration  of 
the  Messianic  reign  with  a  judgment  the  disciples 
were  eagerly  looking.  '  On  that  day'  (131)  of  the 
parables,  or  at  least  a  short  time  before  it,  the 
Pharisees  had  shown  their  true  colours  by  charg- 
ing that  Jesus  cast  out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  the  demons  (12""3")  Jesus  had  indeed 
given  them  a  solemn  warning  (v.32),  but  no  light- 
ning stroke  had  destroyed  them,  and  the  disciples 
were  disappointed.  Their  spirit,  described  in  the 
question  of  v.28,  was  later  expressed  by  James  and 
John  (Lk  954f-),  'Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  bid  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them?' 
In  this  parable  Jesus  teaches  them  that  the  judg- 
ment which  they  momentarily  expected,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  sons  of  the 
Evil  One,  shall  surely  come,  not  now,  but  at  the  end, 
of  the  age,  and  that  meantime  the  wicked  shall  con- 
tinually spring  up  among  the  righteous.  This  is 
to  be  expected,  and  is  to  be  borne  tcith  patience. 
lhe  parable  therefore  discloses  the  fact  that,  in- 
stead of  being  victorious  at  one  stroke,  the  progress 
of  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  continually  hindered  and 
hampered  (cf.  rd  crUvdaM,  v.41),  till  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  age. 

This  interpretation  leaves  unanswered  those 
questions  about  Church  discipline  which  have 
made  the  parable  an  ecclesiastical  battle-ground 
lor  centuries,  because  the  parable  has  nothing  to 
ao  wttfi  such  controversies.      (1)  The   field  is  not 


the  Church,  but  the  world  of  men  (v.38),  the  Mes- 
siah's world  which  He  is  sowing,  just  as  it  is  in 
the  Sower,  the  Mustard  Seed,  and  the  Leaven. 
(2)  The  Kingdom  is  not  the  Church,  but  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  of  Jewish  expectation.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  the  Kingdom  ever  =  the 
Church,  certainly  never  the  visible,  organized 
Church.  (3)  There  was  no  background  for  the 
idea  of  '  Church,'  much  less  of  Church  discipline, 
in  the  disciples'  minds  at  this  time.  It  is  only  at 
Csesarea  Philippi  (1618)  and  afterwards  (only  1817), 
that  Jesus  begins  to  introduce  that  idea  in  a  very 
rudimentary  way,  by  what  Aramaic  word  we  know 
not.  (4)  If  the  parable  refers  to  Church  discipline, 
it  forbids  it  in  tolo,  while  the  parable  of  the  Net 
on  a  similar  interpretation  makes  it  impossible. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  it  prohibits  only  the  exclusion 
of  masses,  and  permits  that  of  the  very  bad,  or 
inculcates  a  general  attitude  of  mind'  towards 
Church  discipline.  (5)  All  men  are  to  appear  at 
the  Judgment,  not  merely  professing  Christians 
(2531-32).  (6)  The  Apostles  did  not  so  understand 
the  parable,  for  they  insisted  on  Church  discipline 
(1  Co  52- 13,  2  Co  25"11,  2  Th  36- 13,  Rev  214"16- 2°-23 ;  cf. 
Mt  1815"20).  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  parable  shows  that  such  a  use  of  it  was  first 
made  by  Cyprian  during  his  bishopric  (248-258),  in 
support  of  his  theories  of  the  Church.  Tertullian, 
a  half  century  earlier,  may  have  held  it.  Origen 
(b.  182,  d.  250)  knew  of  this  interpretation,  but 
rejected  it.  Irenseus  knew  nothing  of  it.  (7)  Last 
and  most  important,  such  an  interpretation  ignores 
the  historical  situation,  would  have  been  a  riddle 
to  the  disciples  (cf.  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching,  p. 
43),  a  prophecy  with  no  root  in  the  present;  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  emphasis  in  Christ's  inter- 
pretation, and  of  His  omission  of  the  servants' 
question    and    the    master's    answer   therein   (cf. 

vv  28b-30a  wjth  VV.37"43). 

Two  objections  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable  proposed  in  this  article  deserve  attention. 
(1)  In  v.41,  Jesus  says  that  the  angels  shall  gather 
out  of  His  Kingdom  all  offences  and  them  that  do 
iniquity,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  tares  were 
in  the  Kingdom  and  not  in  the  world.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  word  '  Kingdom '  is  used  in  this 
parable  in  a  very  loose  sense.  But  this  is  the  uni- 
versal fact  throughout  the  Synoptics,  in  proof  of 
which  the  long  controversies  in  the  theological 
world  about  its  meaning  are  conclusive  (cf.  Sanday 
in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  619  f.).  The  Kingdom  of  v.24, 
which  the  course  of  events  has  already  made  like 
the  field  of  the  following  narrative,  is  a  most  in- 
tangible and  indefinable  entity,  a  congeries  of 
truths  and  principles  characteristic  of  the  coming 
age,  which  take  shape  in  the  world  as  they  em- 
body themselves  in  the  lives  of  men.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  taking  shape,  the  parable  tells  us,  opposition 
has  risen  in  the  world  of  men  which  these  truths 
and  principles  claim  as  their  rightful  sphere,  and 
which  men  expect  them  to  occupy.  The  sons  of 
the  Kingdom  (v.38)  are  those  who  receive  these 
truths  and  embody  them  in  their  lives  and  con- 
duct. These  are  sown  in  the  wide  field  of  the 
world  of  men,  which  the  Messiah  claims  as  right- 
fully His — His  Kingdom  (v.41),  or,  if  preferred, 
which  He  calls  His  Kingdom  at  His  coming  to 
claim  it  as  such  (cf.  Mt  1628,  2  Ti  41,  Rev  ll15 ;  cf. 
Mt  1349).  Finally,  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father 
(v.43,  cf.  Mt  2629  2534-  46)  is  the  consummated  King- 
dom of  glory.  (2)  The  related  parable  of  the  Net 
(1347-50)  js  supposed  to  refer  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake,  (a)  The 
Kingdom  is  not  like  the  Net ;  but  its  principles 
and  history,  here  especially  its  consummation,  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  story  (cf.  Mk  426). 
(b)  The  explanation  of  vv.*  60  lays  not  the  slightest 
emphasis  on  anything  except  the  consummation. 
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(c)  Those  who  draw  the  net  and  those  who  separate 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  the  very  same  persons 
(v.48),  i.e.  the  angels  (v.49).  (d)  The  parable,  if  it 
relates  to  Church  discipline,  makes  that  abso- 
lutely impossible,  (e)  Its  position  at  the  end  of 
the  sermon  of  Mt  13,  whether  due  to  Jesus  or  Mt. 
or  an  editor,  is  an  additional  proof  that  its  teaching 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tares :  i.e.  at  the  end 
of  the  age,  and  only  then,  shall  the  good  and  the 
bad  be  separated. 

The  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels  gives  no  assured  results 
here.  Holtzmann  and  Pfleiderer  think  that  the  Evangelist  has 
worked  over  and  added  new  traits  to  Mk  426ff..  B.  Weiss  says 
that  Mt.  and  Mk.  have  worked  over  the  same  original  parable, 
Mt.,  however,  adding  only  vv. 25. 27. 28a,.  The  explanation,  as 
also  that  of  the  Sower,  is  from  the  Evangelist's  hand.  Jiilicher 
acknowledges  an  unrecognizable  parable-kernel  here,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  The  parable,  as  it  stands  in 
Mt.,  is,  however,  the  result  of  a  working  over  of  Mk.'s  parable 
and  the  original  parable,  the  companion  of  the  Net,  while  the 
explanation  is  from  the  same  editor's  hand.  Hilgenfeld  and 
Holsten  look  on  Mk.'s  parable  as  a  weakened  form  of  the  Tares, 
or  a  substitute  for  it.  J.  Weiss  thinks  that  the  idea  of  gradual 
development  is  not  in  this  or  its  sister  parables. 

Literature. — Broadus,  Com.  on  Mt.  ;  Jiilicher,  Die  Gleich- 
nisreden  Jesu,  ii.  546-569 ;  also  B.  Weiss,  Zahn,  Goebel,  Trench, 
and  Bruce  (Parabolic  Teaching),  cf.  his  remarks  in  Expos.  Gr. 
Test.,  in  loc. ;  Arnot  (Parables)  may  be  compared  as  a  pioneer 
of  the  correct  interpretation.  See  also  R.  Flint,  Christ's  King- 
dom upon  Earth  (1865),  122 ;  H.  S.  Holland,  God's  City  (1894), 
181 ;  R.  J.  Campbell,  The  Song  of  Ages  (1905),  77.  The  contro- 
versy of  the  Donatists  with  Augustine  first  brought  out  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

Frederick  L.  Anderson. 
TAX  {airoypacpw,  RV  '  enrol '),  TAXING  (i.iroypa<p-n, 
RV  '  enrolment '),  occur  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Lk 
21"5.  The  words  refer  to  the  registration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  levying 
taxation  upon  them  for  Imperial  purposes.  In  the 
present  instance  this  appears  to  have  been  done, 
not  by  the  usual  Roman  method  of  enrolling  per- 
sons under  their  place  of  residence,  but  by  the 
Jewish  method  of  enumerating  them  according  to 
the  cities  and  towns  with  which  their  families  were 
originally  connected.  For  the  enrolment  is  men- 
tioned in  order  to  explain  why  Joseph  and  Mary 
came  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  born.  The  passage  would  need 
no  further  comment,  were  it  not  for  the  historical 
difficulty  that  has  been  raised  in  connexion  with 
the  statement  of  v.2  about  Quirinius.  There  was 
a  well-known  enrolment  (Ac  537)  which  took  place 
in  Judaea  under  his  supervision,  after  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  in  A.D.  6  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  5,  XVIII. 
i.  1) ;  but  it  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether 
he  held  an  earlier  governorship  of  Syria  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  whether  such  an 
enrolment  as  St.  Luke  describes  really  took  place 
at  that  time.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is 
now  admitted  that  Quirinius  probably  held  a  post 
of  responsibility  in  Syria  before  the  governorship 
which  began  in  A.D.  6  (see  Schurer,  HJP  I.  i.  353  ft"., 
and  art.  Quirinius).  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  it  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay 
( Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?)  that,  in  Egypt  at 
least,  enrolments  took  place  every  fourteen  years, 
that  traces  of  the  same  arrangement  have  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it 
may  have  extended  to  Palestine.  The  dates,  when 
traced  backwards,  would  include  A.D.  20,  A.D.  6, 
and  B.C.  8.  If  an  enrolment  were  actually  due  in 
Palestine  in  the  last-named  year,  its  completion 
may  have  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  Herod's  kingdom,  and  may  have  fallen  as 
late  as  B.C.  6,  which  is  the  probable  date  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  James  Patrick. 

TEACHER. — SiSdo-KaKos,  though  strictly  meaning 

teacher,'  is  tr.   'master'  by  AV  throughout  the 

gospels  except  in  Jn  32      In  two  other  passages 

besides  this,  viz.  Mt  23s  and  Jn  310,  RV  gives  the 

correct  translation  ;  and  in  every  case  where  both 


AVand  RV  translate  'master/RVm  gives  'teacher' 
as  an  alternative  reading.  In  Lk  246  Siddo-Ka\ot  is 
rendered  '  doctor,'  and  in  Jn  l38  it  is  stated  to  be 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  '  Rabbi '  (see  artt.  Rabbi 
and  Master). 

This  was  the  word  by  which  our  Lord  was  al- 
ways addressed.  Even  His  enemies  admitted  His 
claim  to  be  a  teacher.  And  not  only  was  He  recog- 
nized as  a  teacher,  but  the  supremacy  of  His  teach- 
ing was,  and  is,  universally  acknowledged.  His 
contemporaries  felt  His  superiority  and  could  not 
withstand  the  influence  of  His  teaching,  '  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes '  (Mt  7'29),  and  '  never  man  so  spake ' 
(Jn  746).  In  modern  times,  too,  even  those  who 
cannot  assent  to  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
His  religion  bow  before  the  majesty  of  His  speech, 
and  proclaim  Him  the  greatest  moral  and  religious 
teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen.     See  Supremacy. 

Christ's  great  bequest  to  the  world  as  a  teacher 
is  His  revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  twofold  message  is 
peculiar  to  His  gospel,  and  forms  the  keynote  of 
His  teaching.  Christ  the  Teacher  is  indeed  Christ 
the  Revealer.  He  reveals  the  truths  concerning 
man's  true  nature  and  destiny,  and  his  relation- 
ship to  God  ;  and  sheds  an  ineffable  light  upon  all 
the  dark  and  perplexing  problems  of  life,  death, 
and  immortality. 

But  Christ  was  more  than  a  mere  teacher.  His 
teaching  is  not  only  instructive  :  it  is  also  creative. 
His  words  do  not  come  with  power  to  the  intellect 
alone  :  they  also  appeal  to  the  heart  and  influence 
the  will.  '  They  are  spirit  and  they  are  life '  ( Jn 
663).  They  pass  into  the  soul  of  man  and  there 
quicken  and  create  new  life.  The  discourse  with 
Nicodemus  (Jn  3)  was  intended  to  emphasize  this 
very  fact,  that  Jesus  was  not  only  a  Teacher  but 
a  Saviour,  and  that  the  passport  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  not  mere  knowledge,  but  a  new  life 
which  demands  new  birth.  Christ  is  not  merely 
the  truth  :  He  is  also  the  life.  His  truth  liberates 
and  saves ;  and  those  who  receive  it  into  their 
hearts  and  minds  are  thereby  raised  to  a  higher 
and  a  nobler  life  of  righteousness  and  holiness,  and 
are  endued  with  power  to  become  '  sons  of  God ' 
(Jn  l12).  His  teaching  still  exercises  this  cleansing 
and  life-giving  power ;  and  everywhere  men  in 
quest  of  God  and  salvation  re-echo  the  assertion  of 
St.  Peter,  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life '  ( Jn  668). 

Dugald  Clark. 

TEACHING  OF  JESUS.— The  place  and  mean- 
ing of  knowledge  in  the  Christian  religion  consti- 
tute a  question  of  supreme  importance.  It  has 
been  answered  in  differing  ways  in  different  times 
and  places,  and  with  far-reaching  effects,  often  of 
the  saddest  character.  Yet  the  answers  have 
usually  been  of  the  nature  of  instinctive  assump- 
tions rather  than  results  of  deliberate  investigation 
into  the  grave  problem  involved  ;  indeed,  it  has 
seldom  been  realized  that  a  problem  existed.  In 
our  own  day,  however,  the  spread  of  the  mode  of 
thought  known  as  Agnosticism — a  term  coined  in 
protest  against  a  too  confident  attitude  of  gnosis  or 
full  knowledge— has  helped  to  bring  home  the  fact 
and  something  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  under- 
lying the  various  bodies  of  '  doctrine '  claiming  the 
authority  of  Christ.  In  so  stating  the  case,  our 
thoughts  travel  back  to  the  final  form  of  the  ques- 
tion,* which  must  control  all  others,  viz.,  What 
sort  of  'knowledge'  did  Jesus  Himself  offer  to 
men,  and  how  is  it  related  to  human  knowledge  in 
general  and  to  man's  religious  consciousness  as 
such  ?  Some  suggestions  towards  a  true  answer 
may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  terms  found  in 

*  In  this  connexion  Latham's  Pastor  Pastorum,  chs.  i.  and 
iii. ,  offers  certain  regulative  ideas  of  high  value. 
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our  Gospels  as  used  in  this  connexion,  such  as 
'know,'  'knowledge,'  'teach,'  'teaching,'  'teacher,' 
'mystery,'  in  the  light  of  their  originals,  Aramaic 
and  Greek.  Here,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  needless 
to  distinguish  between  Christ's  own  usage  and  that 
of  the  Evangelists  themselves,  for  these  coincide 
generally.  The  few  exceptions  in  the  Synoptics 
can  be  noted  incidentally,  while  the  special  Johan- 
nine  usage  is  treated  by  itself. 

The  characteristic  Greek  term  yvCiait  occurs  in 
our  Gospels  only  in  Lk  l77  'knowledge  of  salva- 
tion,' and  ll52  'the  key  of  knowledge'  (see  below) ; 
and  the  intellectual  interest  connoted  by  it,  as 
also  by  'wisdom'  (ffo<pia)  and  'the  Wise  man,' 
among  the  Greeks,  is  here  quite  absent  (iituxTijixT\ 
does  not  occur  at  all).  All  this  points  to  the  con- 
crete, personal,  or  experimental  nature  of  the 
knowledge  implied  in  the  religion  of  the  Gospels, 
as  of  the  OT, — a  fact  which  comes  out  also  in  the 
contexts  in  which  '  know '  occurs. 

'  The  OT  everywhere  assumes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
knowledge  of  God,  but  it  is  never  speculative,  and  it  is  never 
achieved  by  man.  God  is  known  because  He  makes  Himself 
known,  and  He  makes  Himself  known  in  His  character.  Hence 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  OT  =  true  religion  ;  and  as  it  is 
of  God's  grace  that  He  appears  from  the  beginning  speaking, 
commanding,  active,  so  as  to  be  known  for  what  He  is,  so  the 
reception  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  ethically  conditioned.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  God's 
character,  and  a  life  determined  by  it,  that  a  universal  know- 
ledge of  God  is  made  the  chief  blessing  of  the  Messianic  age.  . 
Side  by  side  with  this  practical  knowledge  of  God,  the  OT  makes 
room  for  any  degree  of  speculative  agnosticism.  This  is  especi- 
ally brought  out  in  the  Book  of  Job '  (Hastings'  DB  iii.  8f.). 

The  distinction  between  gradual  experimental 
recognition  (yivdxricetv,  tiriyivticrKetv)  and  the  actual 
possession  of  knowledge  (eiSivat)  is  well  preserved  ; 
e.g.  in  Jn  147  '  If  ye  had  come  to  recognize  me  (in 
my  true  character),  ye  would  have  had  knowledge 
of  my  Father  also.'  Corresponding  to  the  ethical 
quality  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  growing  per- 
sonal receptivity,  is  the  nature  of  the  '  teaching '  * 
(diSax^i),  as  defined  by  the  contexts  in  which  this 
term  and  its  verb  stand ;  e.g.  Mt  728  '  The  crowds 
were  exceedingly  astonished  at  his  teaching  ;  for  he 
was  teaching  them  as  having  authority,  and  not  as 
their  scribes  (after  Sermon  on  the  Mount).  Finally, 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  habitually  addressed  as 
'Rabbi,'  and  so  treated,  suggests  that  He  dealt 
with  the  same  subject-matter  as  the  official 
'teachers'  of  the  Jewish  Law  (T6rah),  viz.  the  sort 
of  conduct  pleasing  to  the  God  of  Israel  (cf.  Mt 
517-20),  though  He  differed  in  going  behind  the  act 
to  the  motive,  and  in  setting  this  in  the  light  of 
the  Father's  character.  There  was,  we  may  be 
sure,  a  certain  fitness  in  the  plausible  compliment, 
as  coming  even  from  Pharisaic  lips,  '  Rabbi,  .  .  . 
of  a  truth  thou  teachest  the  way  of  God'  (Mk 
1214  i|,  cf.  1232).     We  do  well)  then>  tQ  approach  the 

meaning  of  'knowledge'  and  'teaching'  in  the 
Gospels  through  the  senses  which  these  terms  bore 
in  contemporary  Judaism.  Philo  describes  Jews 
as  'taught  .,  even  long  before  the  sacred  laws 
and  also  the  unwritten  usages,  to  recognize  as  one 
God  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  world '  (Legatio 
ad  Gaium,  16).  Here  we  have  a  starting-point  for 
consideration  of  the  knowledge  Jesus  offered  to  im- 
part, as  regards  its  substance. 

i.  The  Synoptic  Gospels.— Jesus'  own  know- 
ledge was  rooted  in  the  essential  teaching  of  the 
Ul,  interpreted  by  a  unique  religious  experience, 
which  even  in  childhood  enabled  Him  to  make 
marvellous  use  of  its  contents  (Lk  246'-),  and  which 
developed  as  a  -  wisdom '  that  matured  with  His 
years  (y.  -).  The  determinative  element  in  it  was 
a  consciousness  of  the  God  of  Israel  as  His  Father 

tio*n^»,<^aC;'V0?si^ed  of  did^kalice  or  definite  ' instruc- 
tion^ h,L     c°n?»<*.  cf.  Mk  77,  Mt  159  'teaching  for  instruc- 


in  a  peculiarly  intimate  personal  sense.  Through 
this  the  OT  revelation,  as  written  and  as  currently 
taught,  was  gradually  filtered,  until  only  those 
elements  and  interpretations  remained  effective  in 
His  mind  and  speech  which  were  valid  in  the  light 
of  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Father  and  His  practical 
relations  with  men.  Thus  the  '  sacred  laws '  of 
Mosaism  were  transmuted  into  '  the  teaching '  of 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  with  its  new  spirit  and  fresh 
emphasis.  But  the  lines  of  the  new  were  con- 
tinuous with  the  old  as  regards  the  primarily 
practical  reference  of  the  new  teaching,  which 
superseded  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  Pharisaic 
school,  then  dominant  (Mk  l22-  27  216- ls).  Thus  the 
'  knowledge '  which  Jesus  aimed  at  imparting  in 
His  'teaching'  was  analogous  in  scope  to  that 
recognized  as  such  in  current  Palestinian  Judaism, 
and  bore  essentially  on  true  piety  conceived  as 
doing  '  the  will  of  God '  (Mk  3s5).  But  the  form  of 
its  presentation,  and  much  of  its  resulting  spirit, 
were  largely  determined  by  two  features  peculiar  to 
Jesus  as  a  teacher :  (a)  a  note  of  fresh,  personal 
authority,  in  contrast  to  the  derivative  authority 
claimed  by  the  scribes  (Mk  l22) ;  {b)  constant  refer- 
ence to  'the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  the  true  Theoc- 
racy for  which  Israel  had  long  been  waiting  and 
watching,  in  connexion  with  Messiah,  its  Divinely 
commissioned  Inaugurator.  John  the  Baptist 
had  spoken  of  such  a  Theocracy  as  imminent. 
Yet  so  little  had  he  realized  the  spiritual  ex- 
perience proper  to  it  in  its  fulness,  that  Jesus, 
even  in  the  act  of  recognizing  John's  supremacy  in 
the  order  of  prophets,  can  declare  that  '  He  that  is 
but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he'  (Mt  ll11,  Lk  7X).  The  Messianic  Kingdom, 
then,  is  bound  up  in  a  unique  manner  with  Jesus 
Himself  as  its  Announcer  (Kriptiaauv)  and  Legislator 
(8i.5a.GKwv) — the  two  aspects  in  which  He  conveys 
'knowledge'  of  it,  and  so  of  religion  as  it  is  known 
to  the  Gospels. 

Wellhausen,  indeed,  roundly  denies  this  (Einleitung  in  die 
drei  ersten  Evangelien,  1905,  106 ff.):  'From  the  Kingdom  as 
present,  Jesus  as  already  constituted  (dagewesener)  and  present 
Messiah  is  inseparable ;  accordingly  He  cannot  Himself  have 
spoken  of  it.  .  .  In  Mark  He  speaks  only  of  the  future  King- 
dom ;  but  He  does  not  say  that  He  is  to  bring  it.  It  is 
thought  that  the  declaration  of  this  future  Kingdom  was  actu- 
ally the  proper  content  of  His  preaching.  Far  from  this,  it 
recedes  completely  into  the  background  in  Mark.  In  the 
Galilsean  period  He  does  not  as  a  rule  preach  at  all,  but  He 
teaches  :  and  indeed  not  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  (which 
does  not  occur  at  all,  save  in  the  addition  430-32),  but,  in  un- 
constrained succession,  touching  this  and  that  matter  which 
comes  in  His  way  ;  obvious  truths,  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  a  general  public,  which  is  misled  by  its  spiritual  leaders ' 
(p.  106).  As  regards  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  idea  of  which  He 
could  assume  as  present  to  His  hearers'  minds,  '  He  emphasized 
in  any  case  warning  more  than  promise.  .  .  .  He  began  not 
with  allusions  to  blessings  (Gliickwiinschen  und  Seligpreiaungen), 
but  with  the  preaching  of  penitence  :  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand,  repent !  Like  Amos  before  Him,  and  like  John  the 
Baptist,  He  thereby  protested  against  the  illusion  of  the  Jews, 
as  though  to  them  the  Judgment  were  bound  to  bring  the  ful- 
filment of  their  wishes'  (107  f.).  Wellhausen  goes  on  to  question 
whether  the  phrase  '  the  gospel  •  was  ever  found  on  Jesus'  own 
lips,  since  even  in  Mark  'the  gospel  is  tantamount  to  Chris- 
tianity,' i.e.  what  the  Church  came  to  understand  as  the  pur- 
port of  its  Master's  life  and  death.  Here  Wellh.  seems  to  take 
'  gospel '  in  too  rigid  and  uniform  a  sense,  rather  than  as  '  good 
tidings '  which  may  vary  in  connotation.  In  any  case,  it  is  one 
thing  to  argue  that  the  Evangelists  have  made  Jesus  use  a 
phrase  proper  to  their  age,  not  His  (yet  Is  611,  in  view  of  Mt 
ll5,  Lk  722,  cf.  418,  makes  His  use  of  the  verb  '  preach  good 
news '  [liccyyik^nrSai] — as  in  Lk.,  who  never  uses  the  substantive 
[ivayyixm] — far  from  unlikely) :  it  is  quite  another  to  have  dis- 
proved the  historic  truth  of  the  idea  thereby  conveyed,  viz. 
that  Jesus'  own  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  as  imminent 
was  in  a  different  key  from  John  the  Baptist's.  Both,  no 
doubt,  urged  repentance  as  befitting  such  an  expectation ;  but 
how  differently  this  may  be  done,  how  different  the  motives 
suggested— in  a  word,  how  different  the  spirit  of  the  two 
messages  !  (see  Mk  2i»f.  (,  Mt  1116-19,  Lk  731-35).  In  the  one  the 
note  of  severity  was  uppermost,  in  the  other  that  of  gladness. 
Surely  the  very  point  of  the  striking  saying  in  Mt  ll11,  Lk  728  is 
that  the  spirit  of  John's  message  was  defective,  as  we  feel  it  to 
be,  in  its  negative  and  threatening  tone,  as  compared  with  the 
positive  and  winning  note  of  benediction  and  hope  added  by 
Jesus,  in  the  light  of  God's  true  attitude  to  men — a  revelation 
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which  by  no  means  took  from  the  force  of  the  summons  to 
repentance  for  sins,  now  seen  more  clearly  in  the  purer  light. 
So  we  read  in  Mk  612,  even  after  much  of  the  Galikean  teaching 
was  already  given,  that  the  Apostles  '  went  out  and  preached 
that  men  should  repent '  (Wellh.  I.e.  p.  112,  questions  even 
whether  there  were  any  '  apostles '  during  Jesus'  lifetime).  The 
spirit  of  the  above  distinction  is  finely  given  by  Longfellow's 
lines  (cited  in  Sir  A.  F.  Hort's  Com.  on  Mk  1!5) : 

'  A  voice  by  Jordan's  shore, 
A  summons  stern  and  clear  : 
Repent !  be  just,  and  sin  no  more  I 
God's  judgment  draweth  near! 

A  voice  by  Galilee, 

A  holer  voice  I  hear : 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  love !  for  see 

God's  mercy  draweth  near.' 

The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  necessarily  determines  the  sense 
and  emphasis  given  to  '  repentance '  in  relation  to  it ;  and  as 
'  righteousness '  meant  to  Jesus  something  very  different  from 
what  it  did  on  John's  lips,  so  with  their  respective  teaching  as 
to  'the  Kingdom.' 

As  to  the  '  future '  and  '  present '  Kingdom,  surely  on  Jesus' 
idea  of  the  essentially  spiritual  nature  of  the  Kingdom  this  dis- 
tinction loses  its  full  force ;  where  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom  is,  there  is  the  Kingdom  already  in  a  real  sense. 

As  '  preaching '  the  Kingdom,  He  declares  the 
fact  of  its  near  advent,  so  'giving  knowledge  of 
salvation'  as  yet  nearer  than  John's  preaching 
was  able  to  announce  (Lk  l77).  Reception  of  such 
knowledge  meant  repentance  for  sins  as  unfitting 
the  sinner  for  membership  in  the  Kingdom  soon  to 
'  appear,'  and  confidence  in  the  forgiveness  which 
was  part  of  the  expected  Messianic  blessings.  Then 
.as  'teaching,'  He  gave  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  the  coming  era  of  the  Father's  realized 
sovereignty.  Relying  on  this  teaching  and  obey- 
ing its  precepts,  the  man  who  accepted  the  'preach- 
ing' of  the  Kingdom  as  at  hand  was  assured  of 
participation  therein  when  it  arrived.  Of  such 
'  teaching '  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  sum- 
marized expression  (Mt  728f).  It  represents  'the 
key  of  knowledge '  touching  God's  will,  as  it  should 
be  done  in  the  true  Theocracy  or  Kingdom,  which 
the  official  guardians  of  the  Law  had  removed  out  of 
men's  reach  by  their  traditions  (Lk  ll52).  But  the 
same  knowledge  was  also  given  less  fully  and  form- 
ally, in  occasional  and  piecemeal  fashion,  in  the 
'  teaching '  Jesus  was  wont  in  His  earlier  ministry 
to  give  at  the  Sabbath  services  in  synagogues  of 
Galilee,  in  close  connexion  with  the  reading  of  the 
Law  and  its  regular  exposition  (Mk  l21  62,  Lk  415 ; 
cf.  v.43  for  'preaching'  also),  as  well  as  on  other 
and  less  formal  occasions.  Its  main  subject '  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  character  required  in  its  members  (Sanday), 
treated  in  the  light  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

At  first,  moreover,  His  own  Person  formed  no 
part  of  His  explicit  teaching.  Apparently  the 
practical  recognition  of  His  plenary  authority  as 
Revealer  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  truths  constitu- 
tive of  it,  enforced  by  the  object-lesson  of  His 
deeds  (Lk  1023,24)  of  beneficent  authority  in  the 
healing  of  the  body  and  soul  (see  Mk  25-12),  was 
what  Jesus  had  most  at  heart  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  His  ministry  at  least.  What  went  beyond  this 
was  allusive  and  suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic, 
being  contained  in  the  title  by  which,  in  preference 
to  all  others,  He  chose  from  first  to  last  to  refer  to 
Himself  and  His  ways — 'the  Son  of 'Man.'  The 
sense  which  He  gave  to  it,  as  distinct  from  the 
associations  currently  attaching  to  it  in  various 
circles  of  Judaism,  seems  to  be  chiefly  'brother- 
hood with  toiling  and  struggling  humanity,  which 
He  who  most  thoroughly  accepted  its  conditions 
was  fittest  also  to  save'  (Sanday).  It  was  only  as 
criticism  and  challenge  forced  Him  to  fall  back 
upon  His  ultimate  and  inner  credentials,  that  He 
referred  explicitly  to  His  mysteriously  unique  ex- 
perience of  Sonship  to  the  Father  as  the  ground 
of  the  revelation  He  imparted  in  His  teaching — 
particularly  as  to  the  Divine  Fatherhood  which  lay 


at  the  heart  of  that  teaching  (Mt  ll25ff-,  Lk 
2021"24). 

In  this  we  get  some  insight  into  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  Christ's  teaching,  viz.  His 
pedagogic  method,  which  implied  that  religious 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  thought  of  or  taught  as  if 
it  were  all  on  one  level,  or  as  if  it  were  of  little 
moment  how  it  is  imparted  and  acquired.  In 
other  words,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
'  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus '  than  the  psychological 
conditions  under  which  it  should  be  learned,  by 
progressive  assimilation,  as  the  learner  is  able  to 
bear  it.  His  was  the  experimental  method  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  to  a  degree  surpassing  all  other 
teachers.  This  fact  comes  out  in  several  con- 
nexions,* of  which  His  use  of  parables  deserves 
special  notice. 

As  regards  Jesus'  use  of  the  parable  proper,  as 
distinct  from  mere  figurative  maxims  or  illustra- 
tions, it  is  often  strangely  overlooked  that  the 
Gospels  do  not  represent  it  as  a  form  of  communi- 
cating religious  knowledge  employed  by  Jesus  from 
the  first.  In  fact  it  emerges  relatively  late  in  His 
ministry,  when  already  He  had  proved  the  general 
unreceptiveness  of  His  hearers  and  the  positive 
hostility  of  their  official  teachers.  This  appears 
not  only  from  the  first  occasion  on  which,  in  the 
relatively  historical  order  preserved  in  Mk.,  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  '  taught  in  parables '  (Mk  42,  Mt  133  ; 
Mk  323,  Lk  536  639  do  not  prove  the  contrary),  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  His  disciples  ask  Him  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  first  recorded  parable,  plain  as 
its  meaning  is  to  us  (Mk  410- I3).  Further,  that 
meaning  is  one  which  implies  a  disappointing  ex- 
perience of  various  types  of  hearer, — the  good  being 
in  the  minority, — such  as  suits  a  comparatively 
prolonged  period  of  experiment,  during  which  Jesus 
had  proved  how  unprepared  the  majority  of  His 
countrymen  were  to  embrace  the  Kingdom  as  He 
meant  it.  In  fact  the  psychological  moment  at 
which  He  began  His  full  parabolic  method  on 
principle,  was  just  that  depicted  in  Mark's  narrative 
(cf.  Latham,  op.  cit.  p.  324).  Already  the  Scribes, 
both  local  (26- 16)  and  from  the  religious  centre  in 
Jerusalem  (323),  the  Pharisees  generally  (218-  M  36), 
and  even  the  disciples  of  John, — presumably  a 
specially  prepared  class, — had  indicated  pretty 
clearly  that  their  attitude  was  likely  to  be  unrecep- 
tive.  Thus  we  read  in  Mk  37  of  His  withdraw- 
ing from  before  Pharisaic  hostility — which  already 
felt  that  He  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost  (v.6) — 
with  His  circle  of  disciples,  from  the  synagogue  and 
the  city,  where  friction  was  likely,  to  the  sea- 
shore, there  to  continue  His  effort  to  win  the  un- 
sophisticated hearts  of  the  common  people.  Then 
follows  the  selection  of  the  Twelve  from  the  larger 
body  of  disciples  habitually  about  Him,  with  a 
view  to  their  acting  as  '  apostles '  or  missionaries, 
to  assist  in  what  was  opening  out  before  Him  as  a 
longer  and  more  arduous  ministry  than  had,  per- 
haps, at  first  seemed  needful.  Tf'hat  in  itself  is 
significant ;  and  its  significance  is  enhanced  by  the 
scene  which  precedes  the  first  parables,  when  He 
dwells  on  the  spiritual  ties  binding  Him  to  the 
disciples,  in  contrast  even  to  His  own  blood  rela- 
tions. All  this  implies  that  Jesus  fell  back,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  parabolic  teaching  which  we  regard 
as  so  beautifully  characteristic  of  Him,  largely 
under  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  form  of  His 
teaching,  for  deep  spiritual  reasons,  to  the  dis- 
appointing unreceptivity  of  His  hearers  generally. 
Nor  was  the  state  of  His  disciples  much  better  in 
point  of  intelligence,  though  their  practical  self- 
committal  to  Him  as  their  trusted  authority  and 
teacher  implied  a  moral   affinity  of  great  latent 

*  Among  these  we  can  only  allude  to  the  stages  in  Jesus' 
teaching  of  His  disciples  in  the  latter  part  of  His  ministry, 
which  dates  from  the  decisive  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 
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possibility  for  future  insight  and  knowledge.  This 
comes  out  most  clearly  in  Mark's  narrative,  which, 
throughout  the  chapter  on  the  beginnings  of  para- 
bolic teaching,  preserves  the  original  historic  atmo- 
sphere to  a  degree  far  surpassing  what  the  other 
Evangelists,  owing  to  their  later  perspective,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  intelligence  at  that  time  of 
Christ's  personal  disciples  (see  Mk  413,  omitted  by 
Mt.  and  Lk.),  have  been  able  to  achieve. 

Observe  the  following,  compared  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.:  'He  proceeded  to  teach  them  in  parables  many 
things,  and  to  say  to  them  in  his  teaching,  Listen  (Mk  42)  .  . 
He  who  has  ears  to  listen,  let  him  listen  (v. 9).  And  he 

went  on  to  say  to  them  *  (that  the  light  of  the  lamp  is  meant 
to  be  seen,  and  so),  there  is  nothing  hidden  except  with  a  view 
to  its  being  ultimately  made  manifest.  ...  If  any  one  hath 
ears  to  listen,  let  him  listen  (vv.21-^).  And  he  went  on  to  say 
to  them,  See  to  it  what  ye  hear  ( =  understand,  cf .  Lk  818  '  how 
ye  hear ').  According  to  the  capacity  of  the  measure  ye  use,  it 
shall  be  meted  out  to  you,  and  with  interest  (irpotrndiirsTati  ufjCiv, 
cf.  Mtl3122529  xx't  vipiirirwflr.riTou,  after  the  next  clause) ;  for  he 
who  hath  {i.e.  by  receptiveness),  there  shall  be  given  to  him, 
and  he  who  hath  not  (by  unreceptiveness),  even  that  which  he 
hath  (through  his  ears  merely,  cf .  Lk  818 '  what  he  supposes  he 
hath ')  shall  be  taken  from  him '  (Mk  424-25).  Then,  after  two 
more  parables,  t  we  read  :  'And  with  such  parables,  and  many 
of  them,  he  used  to  speak  to  them  the  word  just  as  they  were 
able  to  listen ;  but  without  parable  used  he  not  to  speak  to 
them,  whilst  privately  to  his  own  disciples  he  used  to  resolve 
(the  meaning  of)  all  things'  (v.33f.). 

Running  throughout  the  whole  account  in  Mk. 
is  a  single  coherent  conception  of  the  function  of 
parable  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  knowledge,  viz. 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  veil  spread  over  the  face  of 
truth,  in  order  that  only  those  who  are  morally 
ready  to  act  aright  in  regard  to  it  shall  perceive 
its  Divine  lineaments.  This  implies  (a)  that  it  is 
bad  for  a  man  to  see  the  truth  in  the  wrong,  i.e. 
unsympathetic,  mood,  and  (b)  that  it  is  the  special 
nature  of  spiritual  or  religious  knowledge  to  be 
morally  conditioned  in  its  communication.  Accord- 
ingly it  can  be  received,  in  the  sense  alone  valued 
by  Jesus,  only  gradually,  by  successive  acts  of  use 
or  vital  obedience.  But  the  teacher's  ulterior 
object  in  parable,  as  in  plainer  modes  of  speech 
(as  the  context  of  the  simile  of  casting  pearls 
before  swine  helps  to  make  clear,  Mt  76ff-),  was 
that  as  many,  not  as  few,  as  possible  of  the 
average  hearers  addressed  might,  by  seeking  and 
its  discipline,  come  to  find  aright,  instead  of  rest- 
ing in  imaginary  possession  of  a  knowledge  that 
was  really  error.  %  The  treasure  of  knowledge 
touching  the  Kingdom  could  not  be  had  without 
real  spiritual  quest ;  it  was  a  '  secret,'  to  be  shared 
in  only  by  awakened  curiosity  and  desire.  What 
is  received  too  easily  is  held  loosely  ;  or  rather,  in 
the  case  of  spiritual  truth,  it  is  not  received  at  all, 
when  taken  passively  and  not  by  the  activity  that 
is  also  self-committal ;  or,  again,  it  is  received  in 
so  crude  a  sense — what  comes  from  without  being 
overlaid  or  distorted  by  what  already  exists  within 
— that  it  had  better  not  be  received  at  all  in  this 
fashion.  The  remedy  is  that  the  reception  should 
be  gradual,  through  a  process  of  piecemeal  and 
even  painful  adjustment  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
the  hearer  to  the  essential  form  of  the  truth  en- 
shrined in  the  message  or  teaching.  Then,  what  is 
so  won  becomes  the  basis  of  fresh  discoveries  of  the 
same  kind.  In  this  beneficent  yet  deeply  serious 
sense  Jesus  'was  wont  to  speak  the  word''  to  men 
'just  as  they  were  able  to  listen  to  it.' 

Such  seems  the  philosophy  of  Christ's  parabolic 
teaching,  when  we  regard  the  trend  of  this  funda- 
mental section  and  the  general  effect  of  His  teach- 

*  i.e.  to  the  disciples,  to  whom  He  is  explaining  His  new 
method. 

t  Probably  not  spoken  on  the  same  occasion,  but  added  by 
the .Evangelist  (in  keeping  with  catechetical  tradition),  by  affinity 
of  theme ;  and  this  addition  leads  up  naturally  to  the  use  of 
'to  them'  in  v.33  =  to  the  people. 

t  Cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  pp.  18- 
23,  and  Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum,  ch.  x.  ( '  To  those  who  have, 
is  given '),  in  support  of  this  and  much  of  what  follows. 


ing  in  the  Gospels.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of 
the  motive  assigned  to  it  in  Mk  412  '  That  seeing 
they  may  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing  they 
may  hear,  and  not  understand  ;  lest  haply  they 
should  turn  again  and  it  should  be  forgiven  them '  ? 
Can  we  believe  that  in  these  words — if  read  in  the 
sense  of  a  '  judicial  blinding ' — we  have  a  quotation 
from  Jesus'  lips  uncoloured  by  the  tradition  lying 
between  Him  and  the  Gospel  records?  Hardly. 
The  saying  is  an  isolated  one  in  the  Synoptics. 
But  a  like  use  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (69f-)  here 
drawn  upon,  occurs  in  Ac  2825"27,  in  an  address  to 
leading  Koman  Jews,  and  in  Jn  1239- 40,  which  con- 
tains the  reflexions  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  Here 
we  seem  to  have  the  clue  to  the  '  paradox '  as  Some 
would  call  it,  '  incompatibility '  as  it  will  seem  to 
others.  That  is,  Jesus'  own  use  of  Isaiah's  language 
underwent  development  in  the  Church's  tradition, 
being  first  reapplied  to  specific  Jewish  unbelief  (as  in 
Acts),  and  then  hardened  in  its  spirit  *  (as  in  Jn. ). 
The  conclusive  thing  appears  to  be  this.  Not  only 
are  the  words  virtually  quoted  from  Is  69%  but  they 
are  not  given  uniformly  in  the  other  Synoptics. 
Then  it  is  only  in  the  anti-Judaic  reflexions  in  Jn. 
that  the  sense  of  judicial  blindness  is  given  to  them 
at  all,  by  a  deliberate  change  of  form,  which  attri- 
butes the  blinding  and  dulling  of  hearing  to  direct 
Divine  action.  It  seems  natural,  then,  to  assume 
that  Jesus  simply  made  an  allusive  use  of  the 
phraseology  of  Is  69,  so  far  as  it  lent  itself  to  His 
purpose ;  and  that  in  the  Church's  tradition  this 
reference  was  taken  up,  fully  applied,  and  even,  as 
in  Jn  1240,  emphasized  in  an  anti-Jewish  direction. 
Here  Mk.  shows  us  the  first  stage  in  the  tradition, 
at  which  the  regret  with  which  Jesus  contemplates 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  law  that  unreceptive- 
ness tends  to  become  a  fixed  habit,  is  apparent  in 
the  quick  transition  to  '  lest  haply  they  should 
turn  back  and  forgiveness  should  be  theirs'  {a<f>edrj 
airots,  an   adaptation  of  Isaiah's  la.aoij.ai  airotis  on 


Jahweh's  behalf).  Against  this  the  telic  '  with  a  I 
view  to'  {'cva)  cannot  weigh  decisively,  since  its 
exact  degree  of  purposiveness  is  not  always  the 
same.  Here  it  may  well  be  no  more  than  a  recog- 
nition of  the  providential  nature  of  the  law  of 
moral  continuity,  as  well  as  of  those  inevitable 
effects  which  Jesus  knew  to  be  involved  in  His 
deliberate  resort  to  parabolic  teaching,!  in  place  of 
plainer  proclamation,  touching  the  Kingdom — its 
inner  and  gradual  operation,  and  its  fortunes, 
especially  in  the  near  future.  Further,  the  less 
severe  reading  seems  required  by  what  follows  in 
Mk  421-23,  viz.  that  the  object  of  the  light's  coming 
is  to  be  seen  ;  and  any  temporary  '  covering '  or 
'hiding'  is  all  meant  to  be  subservient  to  this. 
All  is  simply  adjusted  to  existing  ability  to  hear 
(Mk  4s3). 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  resort  to  this 
obscurer  form  of  instruction?  Because  He  was 
now  passing  on  to  a  new  side  or  aspect  of  His 
teaching.  Henceforth  the  more  unambiguous  form 
of  declaration  would  have  met  immediately  with 
a  summary  rejection  J  so  decisive  as  to  jeopard- 

*  Surely  Dr.  Sanday  (Hastings'  DB  ii.  618)  does  not  allow 
enough  for  the  change  of  spirit  between  Jesus'  own  reference  to 
the  law  of  continued  insensibility  involved  in  Isaiah,  and  the 
less  sympathetic  use  of  the  words  in  John.  Hence  he  speaks  of 
their  '  strange  severity '  in  Mark's  context,  '  which  would  be 
mitigated  if  they  could  be  put  later  in  the  ministry,  where 
they  occur  in  St.  John.'  We  have  argued  that  even  in  Mk. 
they  do  belong  to  a  relatively  late  stage  in  the  ministry ;  but 
we  would  give  them  a  gentler  sense  on  Jesus'  own  lips,  viz.  one 
of  sadness,  not  of  severity. 

t  Which  is,  as  Matthew  Henry  puts  it,  a  '  shell  that  keeps 
good  fruit  for  the  diligent,  but  keeps  it  from  the  slothful ' ;  cf. 
also  Bruce,  I.e.  pp.  21  23. 

t  The  lessons  as  to  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  bound  up  with  its  spirituality,  'were  so  strange  to 
the  Jews  .  that  He  had  to  adopt  a  method  of  instruction 
that  might  conciliate  and  provoke  reflection,  and  gradually 
make  a  way  to  their  minds  for  new  truth '  (Salmond  on  Mk  41 
in  Century  Bible). 
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ize  the  very  completion  of  His  own  ministry 
and  cut  short  the  training  of  His  disciples,  the 
actual  nucleus  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  on  whom 
its  future  realization  depended.  The  popular 
receptivity  towards  such  a  Kingdom  as  Jesus  had 
in  mind,  one  radically  spiritual, — as  distinct  from 
national  and  hedonistic, — had  already  been  tested 
by  clear  enunciation  of  its  ethical  nature  and  re- 
quirements ;  and  but  few  had  definitely  responded. 
That  was  the  daunting  experience  which  had  been 
His  for  some  months  at  least,  months  of  such 
ethical  intensity  for  all  within  range  of  His 
influence  as  to  mean  more  than  as  many  years  of 
the  ordinary  testing  of  life.  Already  He  saw  that 
His  lot  was  to  be  akin  to  that  of  the  prophets  of 
old,  who  achieved  their  mission  only  after  and 
through  a  period  of  general  rejection,  during 
which  disciples  learned  their  message  vitally,  and 
then  helped  in  the  conversion  of  Israel.  But  while 
this  was  the  case  on  the  whole,  there  were  still 
individuals  to  be  gained  over  one  by  one  to  the 
'little  flock'  of  His  disciples,  if  only  they  had 
time  to  ponder  the  new  ideal  of  the  Kingdom — 
as  coming  only  gradually,  from  a  very  small 
nucleus  (Mk  42t>-32).  Elect  souls  could  do  so  most 
profitably  under  the  very  stimulus  of  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  parabolic  or  suggestive  method, 
regarded  on  its  positive  side ;  while  for  the  im- 
patient mass  it  had  only  its  negative  function, 
veiling  the  full  truth  from  the  profane  gaze  of 
those  insensible  as  swine  to  the  real  charm  of 
pearls— and  apt.  when  disappointed,  to  turn  like 
swine  and  rend  the  bearer  of  jewels.  Hence  Jesus 
spoke  His  parables  publicly,  to  call  such  prepared 
or  preparing  souls,  as  well  as  to  instruct  His  own 
inner  circle  in  the  deeper  or  more  trying  aspects  of 
the  Kingdom  they  had  already  in  principle  and  at 
heart  received.  For  this  seems  the  point  of  Mark's 
'To  you  the  secret*  (mystery)  hath  been  given, 
touching  the  kingdom  of  God'  (v.11).  Disciples  as 
such  had  the  qualifying  '  secret '  in  their  souls,  the 
key  to  further  understanding  in  the  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  Kingdom  It  is  rather  this  latter  that 
Mt.  and  Lk  have  in  mind  in  writing  (according  to 
the  form  of  the  saying  most  familiar  to  them),  '  to 
you  it  hath  been  given  to  recognize  the  secrets 
(mysteries)  of  the  kingdom.'  This  probably  repre- 
sents a  later  turn  given  to  the  original  thought 
as  found  in  Mk. ,  the  truth  of  which  is  borne  out 
by  what  follows  at  once  in  Mt  1312  '  he  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given,'  etc.  Here  the  possession 
that  is  the  basis  for  further  additions,  must  be 
primarily  the  recognition  of  the  Kingdom  in  prin- 
ciple. When  this  fundamental  issue,  as  conditioned 
by  the  original  historic  situation,  faded  more  and 
more  into  the  background,  and  various  detailed 
aspects  of  the  Kingdom  came  practically  to  the 
front  in  the  Church's  experience,  it  was  natural 
that  the  saying  should  be  coloured  thereby  and  its 
shade  of  meaning  changed.  Further,  we  can  see 
how  the  later  form  would  lend  itself  to  the  grow- 
ing reflective  tendency  which  showed  itself  in 
Gnosticism,  a  mode  of  thought  alike  unbiblical 
and  un-Jewish  in  spirit,  but  akin  to  Greek  intel- 
lectualism  or  one-sided  reliance  on  '  knowledge ' 
(gnosis)  as  such.  Yet  rightly  understood,  i.e.  in 
relation  to  the  whole  genius  of  Christ's  '  teaching ' 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  at  least.t  not.  even   the 

*  The  'secret'  consisted  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
itself,  as  being  such  as  Jesus  revealed  it  in  Himself  and  His 
ministry  of  deed  and  word  (corresponding  to  'seeing  and 
'  hearing  ■  in  the  next  verse).  This  fundamental  '  secret '  made 
its  possessor  a  '  disciple '  (cf .  Mt  1352  '  every  scribe  made  a 
disciple  to  [or  '  by ']  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  /uxOririuSih  ry 
^flw/Xe/a  t.  evpetyajv),  corresponding  to  the  '  initiated '  in  the  Greek 
and  other  Mysteries.  Those  who  shared  it  not  were  'those 
outside,'  who  move  wholly  in  the  sphere  of  '  parable,'  the  outer 
simile  never  opening  and  revealing  the  inner  truth  or  reality 
thus  kept  'secret.' 

t  Confirmed  also  by  the  character  of  '  the  Teaching  of  the 


later  form  warrants  the  idea  that  '  Gnostic '  or 
metaphysical  doctrines  are  here  meant  in  any 
degree.  The  'secrets'  in  question  are  just  those 
detailed  aspects  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  develop- 
ment, as  parts  of  the  Divine  counsels,  which  form 
the  essence  of  the  parables  which  follow  in  this 
connexion  and  elsewhere.  They  are  of  the  nature 
of  moral  principles  such  as  verify  themselves  in 
the  experience  of  the  loyal  life,  rather  than  remain 
'  mysteries  of  faith '  in  the  later  sense  of  these 
words. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  full  discussion  of  the  limits  of  know- 
ledge, even  religious  knowledge  in  a  sense,  attaching  to  the 
gospel  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  Such  limits  clearly  exist 
as  regards  '  the  times  and  seasons  '  of  the  Kingdom's  temporal 
development.  This  is  manifest  in  the  saying  in  Mk  1332  ||  '  But 
of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father'  (alone).  It  is  also 
implied  in  the  parable  of  the  Seed  Growing  Unobserved  (Mk 
4  629),  if  the  Sower  who  ' himself  knows  not  how '  the  seed 
grows,  be  none  other  than  Christ,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, — a 
fact  which  at  once  explains  the  omission  of  the  parable  by  Mt. 
and  Luke.  Such  ignorance  only  confirms  our  general  view  as 
to  the  strictly  spiritual  character  of  the  '  knowledge  '  conveyed 
by  Jesus  in  His  teaching,' — a  statement  which  applies  even  to 
the  knowledge  referred  to  in  the  high  utterance  in  Mt  1125-27T 
Lk  1021f-,  touching  Jesus'  unique  knowledge  of  the  Father  and 
His  corresponding  '  revelation '  of  Him  to  receptive  souls.  See, 
further,  art.  Kenosis. 

ii.  The  Fourth  Gospel.— So  far  we  have  had 
in  view  '  knowledge '  and  the  '  teaching '  of  it  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  only.  But  like  results  hold  good 
in  essence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  also,  though  with 
characteristic  differences  as  to  form.  There,  while 
the  special  word  for  '  knowledge '  (yvdais)  does  not 
occur,  the  corresponding  verb,  with  its  suggestions 
of  progressive  insight  gained  by  moral  affinity,  is 
very  frequent  (e.g.  1038  '  recognize  and  go  on  re- 
cognizing/ 137  'thou  dost  not  know  now,  but 
thou  shalt  come  to  recognize  hereafter,'  cf.  147). 
The  knowledge  in  view  is  still  such  as  can  be 
verified  by  spiritual  experience,  and  not  such  as 
must  necessarily  remain  mera  objective  theory  or 
'  dogma '  in  the  later  sense. 

A  typical  passage  is  31"21,  where,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much  is  due,  in  form 
at  least,  to  the  Evangelist,  and  how  much  to  Him 
of  whom  he  writes.  At  v.18  even  the  form  ceases 
to  be  historic,  and  passes  into  reflexion  on  the 
principles  involved  in  what  precedes.  But  what 
underlies  the  whole  is  the  idea  of  religious  experi- 
ence as  conditioning  insight  into  such  knowledge 
as  the  new  Rabbi  had  to  convey  (32ff-).  Its  subject- 
matter  is  the  'Kingdom  of  God,'  the  nature  of 
which  dawns  on  a  man's  inner  eye  like  the  light  of 
a  fresh  world  of  experience,  into  which  he  comes 
as  by  a  new  birth.  This  correlation  of  '  light '  and 
life'  implies  that  the  knowledge  in  question  is 
not  abstract  or  impersonal,  but  vital  and  personal, 
such  as  can  best  be  learned  from  and  through  a 
person,  as  it  animates  and  gives  him  his  specific 
character  and  attitude  to  life.  Thus  the  life' 
in  Jesus  Himself  was  the  'light'  He  bore  about 
in  His  personal  walk  among  men.  This  is  why 
'  belief  in '  Jesus  as  a  person  and  recognition  of 
the  'light  of  His  message  are  so  closely  related, 
indeed  practically  identified,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  particular.  Both  attitudes  of  soul  are  con- 
ditioned by  a  man's  will,  and  this  again  by  his 
underlying  character — so  far  as  developed — and 
the  sympathetic  affinities  proper  thereto.  '  For 
everyone  that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh 
not  to  the  light,  lest  his  works  should  be  reproved. 
But  he  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  works  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they 
have  been  wrought  in  God '  (320f-).    Here  we  get  the 

Lord  through  the  Twelve  Apostles '  as  it  was  understood  in  the 
circle  represented  by  the  Didache, — a  fact  the  more  striking 
if,  as  seems  probable,  this  compilation  of  traditional  matter 
represents  in  the  main  Syrian  Christianity  (c.  75-100  A.D.),  the 
source  also  of  our  Synoptic  tradition. 
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Johannine  terms  in  their  most  essential  meaning, 
as  defined  by  the  context.  Christ's  manifestation 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  (on  which  the  King- 
dom depends)  as  His  essential  life,  is  the  'truth' 
about  God  and  man  in  their  mutual  relations, — a 
truth,  therefore,  practical  in  its  scope,— and  so  the 
'light'  of  men  as  regards  their  special  concern, 
the  art  of  life.  '  He  that  followeth  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life ' 
(812).  '  My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 
me.  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself  (716f-)- 

This  agrees  essentially  with  the  Synoptic  teach- 
ing as  to  '  righteousness  and  its  conditions  ;  *  it 
even  coincides  in  form  as  regards  the  metaphor  of 
'light'  for  man's  footsteps  in  the  journey  of  life 
(Mt  6-3,  Lk  ll33'-,  Jn  812),  and  the  vision  or  blindness 
of  men  as  determined  by  their  prior  moral  affinities 
(Mt  1514  2316"26,  Lk  418  639).  What  is  peculiar  to 
the  Johannine  presentation  is  the  use  of  '  truth ' 
where  the  Synoptic  word  is  '  righteousness. '  But 
OT  usage  t  helps  us  to  see  their  equivalence  in 
idea,  and  that  '  truth '  is  here  at  bottom  no  more 
speculative  or  dogmatic  than  'righteousness.'  It 
means  '  the  way  of  God  in  truth '  (Mt  2216,  Lk  2021, 
cf.  1611) ;  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist's  choice  of 
the  more  intellectual  synonym  is  probably  due 
to  a  habit  which  he  had  adopted  in  bringing  the 
message  home  to  men  of  Greek  rather  than  Jewish 
training.  But  the  practical  and  vital  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  appears,  for  instance,  in 
the  central  saying  :  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by 
me'  (Jn  146).  When,  too,  Jesus  goes  on  with,  'If 
you  had  come  to  recognize  me  (for  what  I  am),  of 
my  Father  also  you  would  have  had  knowledge' 
(ei  iyvdiKeire  .  &v  ifdeire),  He  does  not  pass  into 
another  sphere  than  that  of  spiritual  quality  and 
power,  experimentally  perceived :  '  He  that  hath 
seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father.'  The  very  fact  that 
this  is  said  in  surprised  reply  to  Philip^s  request, 
'  Show  us  the  Father,'  proves  that  distinct  and 
explicit  teaching  as  to  the  Father  in  Himself  had 
formed  no  part  of  '  the  teaching ' ;  it  had  all  been 
implicit  in  the  authoritative  yet  dependent  or  filial 
mien  with  which  the  Son  had  spoken  and  acted 
for  God.  X  How  far  any  sayings  recorded  in  the 
great  discourse  and  prayer  which  follow,  go  beyond 
such  manifested  spiritual  unity,  into  the  realm  of 
metaphysics,  is  still  an  open  question  among 
scholars.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
thought  moves  ever  on  the  devotional  rather  than 
the  dogmatic  level  of  thought,  especially  in  the 
prayer  in  ch.  17  ;  and  that  to  all  believers  is  open 
a  like  oneness  to  that  between  Jesus  and  His 
Father  (iVct  Sxnv  ?x  jcafl&s  -tyuets  £v,  1722),  though  this 
comes  to  others  through  relation  to  Himself  (iyCo  iv 
a&Tote  Kal  <rti  iv  i/xoi,  v.23).  In  any  case  the  unity  is 
that  of  Love  made  perfect  (vv.23- 26),  and  rests  on 
recognition  of  the  Father's  name,  gained  by  recog- 
nition of  Jesus  as  sent  of  the  Father  (v.25f-). 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  namely,  that  Jesus' 
teaching,  even  in  the  Johannine  Gospel,  moved 
essentially  in  the  region  of  knowledge  accessible 
to  spiritual  perception  acting  on  kindred  facts  of 

*  Cf.  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  256  ft.,  as  well  as  his 
general  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  Synoptic  and 
the  Johannine  representations  of  Jesus'  teaching. 

t  Cf.  Hastings'  DB  iii.  p.  9a  :  '  The  conception  of  true  re- 
ligion as  the  knowledge  of  God  is  probably  the  true  antecedent 
and  parent  of  some  NT  expressions  for  which  affinities  have 
been  sought  in  the  phenomena  of  Gnosticism.  John  (6-15)  quotes 
Is  54"'  (  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord'). 

t  Latham,  op.  cit.  p.  17,  observes  that  Jesus  'trusts  to  men's 
believing  that  the  Father  is  in  Him,  not  because  He  has  de- 

■4-u  tu  ln  set  d°gmas,  but  because  He  has  been  "  so  long 
with  them  This  is  part  of  His  chosen  method  of  teaching, 
to  the  most  religious  effect,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
being  whose  spiritual  faculties  are  to  be  evoked  and  trained 
freely  and  ethically. 


experience,  analogously  to  ordinary  sense  percep- 
tion, we  have  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  '  the  true  and 
faithful  witness'  (Rev  15314).  Jesus  'witnesses'  to 
His  message  in  various  aspects  (Jn  311 531 77  813£-  1837), 
in  such  words  and  deeds  as  make  failure  to  recog- 
nize its  truth  a  self-judgment  passed  by  each  man 
upon  the  state  of  his  own  conscience  or  spiritual 
faculty,  as  determined  by  past  conduct  and  motive 
( Jn  317"21 1522-  24,  cf.  Mk  421"25 1|).  Thus  '  the  witness ' 
of  Jesus  constituted  a  'manifestation'  (2U  74  176) 
within  the  reach  of  men  independently  of  intel- 
lectual capacity,  on  the  sole  basis  of  moral 
perceptivity  and  receptivity  (see  716f-,  quoted  above, 
cf.  530),  in  which  the  common  folk  excelled  the 
learned  (Mt  ll25).  The  real  object  of  such  per- 
ception by  nascent  moral  affinity,  the  specific 
revelation  in  Christ,  was  the  total  effect  of  Jesus' 
teaching,  what  we  should  style  its  'spirit.'  To 
resist  this  impression  by  practically  judging  it  evil 
in  nature  and  origin,  was  sin  against  '  the  Holy 
Spirit'  at  work  in  the  conscience— the  most  fatal, 
because  the  most  radical  of  all  sins  (Mk  328-3",  Mt 
1231).  The  ultimate  source,  then,  of  insight  into 
the  message  witnessed  and  the  character  of  the 
Messenger  as  sent  of  God,  especially  in  the  full 
and  perfect  sense  constituting  Him  the  Messiah 
(Mk  827-30!!),  was  the  revealing  action  of  the  Father 
Himself  (Mt  1617,  Jn  532  6«  818,  cf.  Mt  ll27),  as  dis- 
tinct from  all  mere  human  conditions  of  knowing 
(cf.  Latham,  op.  cit.  337  f.).  The  Father  Himself 
was  the  ultimate  witness.  Not  only  were  Jesus' 
works  manifestly  God's  works  ( Jn  536  1710) ;  His 
'  voice '  gave  the  final  silent  confirmation  within 
the  conscience  ;  His  '  immanent  word  '  answered 
to  the  word  uttered  without  by  His  witness ;  the 
vaguely  dim  outline  of  His  character  or  Name  was 
but  fulfilled  in  clearer  form  in  the  Name  given  by 
and  in  His  witness  (Jn  537f-)-  And  so  the  'light' 
from  within  met  and  recognized  the  light  from 
without,  and  rose  to  the  triumphant  faith  that 
the  Light  promised  to  Israel  had  indeed  risen 
upon  it. 

iii.  General  Results.— In  all  this  there  seems 
essential  harmony  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  though  in  the  latter  the  emphasis 
on  the  inner  conditions  of  insight,  and  upon  the 
Person  of  Jesus  as  summing  up  the  spirit  of  His 
own  teaching  by  word  and  deed,  is  more  marked. 
In  both  types  of  Gospel  the  educative  method  *  of 
Jesus  appears,  even  if,  from  its  different  scope,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  not  bring  this  out  concretely 
and  progressively,  as  does  the  Synoptic  narrative 
by  its  very  nature  as  a  narrative  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  gradual  '  training  of  the  Twelve ' 
through  actual  intercourse  with  their  Master. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Personality  of  Jesus,  through  eye  and  ear, 
is  more  apparent  in  the  Synoptic  account ;  while 
in  the  Johannine,  the  universal  significance  of  His 
'  Person '  as  Messianic  and  Divine  is  set  in  relief 
— as  it  would  be  in  later  Christian  experience. 
But  in  neither  does  the  knowledge  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  true  Sovereignty 
of  the  Righteous  Father — first  its  principles,  and 
then  its  future  developments — in  close  connexion 
with  the  destiny  of  its  Founder  and  Lord,  the 
Messiah,  seen  in  His  true  character  as  unique  Son 
of  God.  It  is  continuous  with  the  Covenant  idea 
of  personal  relations  between  God  and  His  chosen 
people,  and  with  the  Divine  name  or  character 
revealed  in  concreto  through  those  relations,  t    The 

*  The  wonderfully  original  and  quickening  nature  of  this  is 
analyzed  in  Latham's  Pastor  Pastorum  as  nowhere  else,  per- 
haps, not  excepting  Ecce  Howo. 

t  Cf.  Ps  25"  RV,  '  The  secret  (counsel)  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  him  ;  and  his  covenant,  to  make  them  know  it' 
(tou  h^Xtotratt  a^ToT?).  Here  the  LXX  inserts  reference  to  'the 
name  of  the  Lord'  between  the  parallel  clauses,  as  a  third 
Synonym, 
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*  secret '  or  mystery  revealed  is  the  more  spiritual 
and  less  national  nature  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  its 
essential  contents  form  the  New  Covenant,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  His  private  teaching  to  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples,  Jesus  declared  was  destined 
to  he  consecrated  or  sealed  in  His  own  life-blood. 
The  emphasis  on  the  connexion  between  the  mes- 
sage and  the  Messenger,  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
and  His  own  Person  as  Messianic  Son  of  God, 
increased  with  the  growing  opposition  encountered ; 
so  that  confidence  in  Himself  became  the  very 
sheet-anchor  of  the  cause  to  which  He  was  from 
the  first  consecrated.  Thus  the  perspective  of  the 
'teaching'  changes  somewhat.  The  side  at  first 
implicit,  becomes  more  and  more  explicit,  especi- 
ally in  the  intimate  intercourse  of  Jesus  and  His 
inner  circle.  But  there  is  essential  continuity  of 
spirit  throughout.  Nor  is  there  any  esoteric 
knowledge,  in  the  strict  sense,  different  in  kind 
from  the  public  teaching.  The  inner  side  was 
simply  the  darker  side  of  difficulty  and  rejection, 
that  most  apt  to  repel  the  hearer  until  his  confi- 
dence in  the  Master  was  well  grounded.  These 
were  '  the  mysteries '  *  of  the  Kingdom,  if  Jesus 
ever  used  such  an  expression  (Mt  1311,  Lk  810,  where 
Mk.  has  '  the  mystery,'  and  above,  p.  702).  There 
was  no  new  '  theology '  in  the  abstract  and  Greek 
sense,  as  distinct  from  that  of  personal  relations 
with  man.  Accordingly  there  is  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  no  real  warrant  for  the  Gnostic  develop- 
ments which  began  once  the  Gospel  passed  from 
Jewish  to  Greek  soil.  It  is  significant  that  re- 
ligious knowledge  was  not  taken  in  a  Gnostic  sense 
among  Palestinian  Christians  (as  distinct  from  the 
mixed  Samaritan  type).  This  implies  that  Christ's 
teaching  was  felt  to  move  within  the  circle  of 
general  Hebrew  metaphysics,  and  not  to  have  any 
direct  knowledge  here  to  convey. 

Such  a  judgment  is  confirmed,  positively,  by  the 
so-called  '  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,'  which 
in  its  present  form  is  probably  of  Palestinian 
or  Syrian  origin,  and  understands  'the  teaching 
{didaxtf)  of  the  Lord'  to  have  differed  from  Judaism 
only  ethically,  in  the  deeper  knowledge  of  God's 
will,  fuller  spiritual  life,  and  firmer  grasp  on 
immortality  (yvwo-is  ical  iricms,  fwi},  ddavaala,  ix.  3, 
x.  2),  which  it  bestowed.  Its  negative  confirmation 
lies  in  the  very  fact  that  Gnosticizing  versions  of 
Christ's  teaching  early  arose  in  the  centres  where 
the  Hellenic  spirit  was  strongest.  Such  'apocry- 
phal '  Gospels,  professing,  as  a  rule,  to  supply  from 
a  secret  line  of  tradition  the  words  of  'deeper 
wisdom'  which  it  was  assumed  must  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  Eevealer  of  the  spiritual 
world  (here  regarded  cosmically  rather  than  ethic- 
ally), only  show  what  the  speculative  spirit  missed 
in  our  Gospels,  with  their  concrete,  practical  teach- 
ing, often  in  terms  of  an  individual  case.  Most 
probably  Christian  Gnostics  felt  some  encourage- 
ment and  justification  afforded  them  by  the  less 
Hebraic  tone  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  even  though 
it  is  mystical  rather  than  metaphysical  in  its  dis- 
tinctive elements,  and  is  tinged  with  Christian 
experience  rather  than  cosmical  philosophy.  Pro- 
bably also  their  first  efforts  at  Gospel-writing  were 
more  ethical  than  metaphysical  in  scope  and  in- 
terest. This  was  certainly  the  case  in  some  circles, 
notably  that  represented  by  the  Gospel  to  which 
belong  the  Oxyrhynchus  '  Sayings  of  Jesus '  (pub- 
lished in  1898,  1904),  in  which  the  non-original 
element  is  largely  inspired  by  the  '  Wisdom '  litera- 
ture of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  takes  the  form 
m.auiry  of  glossing  certain  actual  sayings  of  Jesus 
with  developments  and  expansions  in  terms  of  the 
deeper  moral  philosophy  of  the  day,  e.g.   of  the 

•  «T-rUe  to  tne  OT  usaSe  = '  secret  counsels ' ;  cf .  Rev  10'  '  then 
ls.  .'s*ed  the  mystery  of  God,  according  to  the  good  tidings 
which  he  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets.' 
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maxim,  '  Know  thyself,'  and  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  Wonder  as  the  mother  of  Wisdom.  Once  this 
process  of  free  development  was  started,  however, 
and  sanctioned  among  Christians  imbued  with 
Hellenic  and  Oriental  notions,  both  philosophical 
and  mythological, — for  the  age  was  one  of  syncret- 
ism or  the  blending  and  fusion  of  ideas  of  very 
diverse  origin, — it  was  bound  to  go  ever  further 
and  further  away  from  the  attitude  and  horizon 
of  historic  Gospels.  If  the  remains  of  2nd  cent. 
Gospels  known  to  us  were  not  so  scanty,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  the  stages  by  which  the 
later  types,  in  which  the  historic  element  of  Jesus' 
teaching  in  word  and  deed  is  at  a  minimum, 
evolved  gradually,  rather  than  sprang  full-blown 
to  life.  Thus  the  uncanonical  Gospel  drawn  on 
by  the  preacher  whose  homily  is  known  tradition- 
ally as  '2  Clement,'  whether  it  be  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians  or  not,  represented  the 
next  stage  of  idealization  to  that  marked  by  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Gospel ;  but  it  still  contained  much 
matter  found  in  (and  probably  borrowed  from)  our 
Synoptic  Gospels.*  Quite  the  opposite  kind  of 
development,  though  one  which  also  carries  us 
away  from  the  historic  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  seen 
in  the  Judaizing  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  its  two  forms  or  stages,  in  which  the  reaction- 
ary reading  of  Jesus'  message,  the  tendency  to 
make  it  Judaic  in  letter  and  spirit,  becomes  more 
and  more  manifest. 

Midway  between  these  two  opposed  tendencies — 
the  Judaic  or  legal,  and  the  Gnostic  or  esoteric, 
mysterious,  metaphysical — lie  our  historic  Gospels. 
They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Hebraic  teaching  as 
to  knowledge  of  Divine  things ;  but  raise  it  to 
a  new  power  and  universality  by  contact  with  the 
Personality  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  Himself  the  heart 
of  the  Gospel  within  the  Gospels,  the  prime  source 
of  their  perennial  vitality  and  authority.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  very  form  of 
these  Gospels  fits  them,  in  a  wonderful  way,  to  be 
the  vehicles  of  religious  teaching  after  the  mind 
of  Jesus  Himself,  through  '  being  narrative  instead 
of  didactic,  and  coming  from  the  Evangelists 
instead  of  from  Christ '  Himself  direct.  '  If  our 
Lord,'  says  Latham  (p.  13),  'had  left  writings  of 
His  own,  every  letter  of  them  would  have  been 
invested  with  such  sanctity  that  there  could  have 
been  no  independent  investigation  of  truth.  Its 
place  would  have  been  taken  by  commentatorial 
works  on  the  delivered  word,'  on  the  lines  of  the 
scribes  and  Rabbis.  The  letter  of  Jesus'  teaching 
would  have  been  so  revered,  that  its  'spirit  and 
life'  would  have  had  less  chance  of  reproducing 
itself  through  personal  effort  freely  to  find  its 
meaning  by  inner  moral  quest.  So  would  the  very 
end  of  that  teaching  have  been  frustrated.  For 
'in  all  His  sayings  and  doings,  our  Lord  was 
most  careful  to  leave  the  individual  room  to  grow.' 
'He  cherishes  and  respects  personality.'  And  so 
'  He  gave  seed  thoughts  which  should  lie  in  men's 
hearts,  and  germinate  when  fit  occasion  came ' 
(ib.  pp.  5,  10,  12).  All  this  is  permanently  secured 
by  the  simple  narrative  form  of  the  Gospels, 
especially  the  Synoptics.  Herein  the  outer  form 
of  the  NT — its  Epistles  hardly  less  than  its  Gospels 
— is  as  characteristic  of  the  religion  it  enshrines  as 
the  Koran  is  of  Islam.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  steadily  moved  away  from 
the  narrative  to  the  didactic  manner,  many  of 
them  transposing  their  key  from  the  third  to  the 
first  person,  by  the  device  of  making  their  teach- 
ing ostensibly  post-resurrectional  (even  the  Oxy- 
rhynchus Gospel  does  this),  with  a  view  to  make 
it  more  dogmatically  impressive.  In  so  doing  they 
came  nearer   the   Koran  and  most   other  sacred 

*  See  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Oxford. 
1905. 
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books  representing  founders  of  religions  ;  but  they 
receded  further  from  the  earlier  type  of  Christian 
written  Gospel,  of  which  the  four  in  the  Church's 
canon  are  the  most  perfect  samples. 

See  also  artt.  Discourse,  Illustrations, 
Originality,  Parable,  etc. 

Literature. — As  bearing  on  the  form  of  Jesus'  teaching  and 
its  leading  terms,  so  far  as  determined  by  their  original  Aramaic 
character,  Dalman's  Die  Worte  Jesu  is  invaluable  [Eng.  tr.  of 
first  part=2'Ae  Words  of  Jesus,  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1902], 
Equally  fundamental  for  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  the 
Synoptics,  compared  also  with  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
Wendt,  Die  Letire  Jesu  [Eng.  tr.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1892] ;  cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  The 
Kingdom  of  God,  Edinburgh,  1890,  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of 
Christ,  London,  1889.  Perhaps  the  best  book  in  English  on  the 
whole  subject  is  Latham's  Pastor  Pastorum  (Cambridge,  1890), 
which  gives  special  attention  to  'the  way  in  which  our  Lord 
taught  His  disciples,  both  in  what  He  did  and  in  what  He 
refrained  from  doing'  and  saying.  Incidental  help  is  also 
afforded  by  the  larger  Lives  of  Christ ;  while  the  articles  on 
'  Knowledge '  and  '  Teaching '  in  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo- 
paedias often  contain  a  section  on  our  special  subject. 

Vernon  Bartlet. 

TEARS. — The  only  two  passages  in  EV  of  the 
Gospels  where  tears  are  mentioned  are  Mk  924, 
where  the  father  of  the  epileptic  lad  is  said  in  AV 
to  have  cried  out  with  tears,  "  Lord,  I  believe , 
help  thou  mine  unbelief  '  [RV,  however,  following 
decidedly  the  best  MSS,  omits  the  words  '  with 
tears '] ;  and  Lk  7s8-44,  where,  in  Simon  the  Phari- 
see's house,  the  penitent  harlot  washed  with  her 
tears  the  Saviour's  feet.  If,  however,  we  enlarge 
our  article  by  references  to  weeping,  we  have 
several  instances  of  sorrow  calling  forth  those 
tears  which  are  its  frequent,  but  by  no  means  in- 
variable, expression.  Mary  of  Magdala  wept  when 
on  the  third  day  after  the  crucifixion  she  found 
that  the  body  of  her  beloved  Lord  was  no  longer 
in  Joseph's  sepulchre  ( Jn  2011"16).  Peter  wept  tears 
of  bitter  shame  when  the  sound  of  the  cock-crowing 
brought  home  to  him  his  sin  in  denying  the  Master 
on  the  night  of  betrayal  (Mk  147'2  and  parallels). 
In  each  of  these  cases  it  may  be  useful  to  notice 
that  tears  were  turned  into  joy  ;  for  to  the  penitent 
woman  Christ  said,  'Go  in  peace';  Mary's  grief  was 
changed  to  adoring  rapture  when  the  risen  Saviour 
pronounced  her  name  ;  and  to  Peter,  by  a  special 
revelation  of  grace,  He  granted  the  blessedness  of 
the  man  whose  transgression  is  forgiven  and 
whose  sin  is  covered.  In  no  case  was  the  lamenta- 
tion vain  remorse,  like  that  of  Esau,  who  found 
no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  the 
blessing  of  his  father  diligently  with  tears  (He 
1217). 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  passages  where 
Jesus  Himself  is  reported  to  have  wept.  They  are 
three.  (1)  On  the  day  when  He  rode  into  Jerusalem 
on  the  ass's  colt,  while  the  multitudes  were  rejoic- 
ing with  shouts  cf  Hosanna,  His  heart  was  not  in 
tune  with  their  mirth.  Lk  1941  says  that  when  He 
was  come  nigh,  He  saw  the  city,  and  wept  over  it. 
There  was  good  reason  for  His  wails.  [The  word 
ttikavo-ev  does  not  actually  express  tears  so  much  as 
loud  cries].  The  sins  which  that  city  had  com- 
mitted in  killing  the  prophets  and  stoning  them 
that  were  sent  unto  her — sins  which  were  to  cul- 
minate in  a  few  days  when  He  Himself  was  to  be 
the  victim  of  their  malice — lay  sore  on  the  heart 
of  Him  who  would  gladly  have  gathered  her  chil- 
dren together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  who  saw  His  salvation  re- 
jected. The  dishonour  done  to  His  Father  and 
the  degradation  of  His  Father's  house  filled  Him 
with  a  grief  which  not  only  made  rivers  of  waters 
run  down  His  eyes,  but  drew  words  of  indignation 
from  His  lips.  The  sorrows  which  were  about  to 
swamp  Jerusalem  in  a  flood  of  woe  wrung  from 
His  heart  the  agonizing  cry,  '  If  thou  hadst  known 
in  this  day,  even  thou,  the  things  which  belong  unto 
peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes'  (Lk 


1942).  It  was  not  for  Himself  that  He  lamented, 
nor  for  Himself  that  He  would  allow  tears  to  be 
shed  by  others.  Even  while  He  was  ready  to  faint 
under  the  load  of  the  cross  that  was  to  be  His 
anguish  and  shame,  He  said,  '  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, weep  not  for  me.'  If  they  had  tears,  let 
them  prepare  to  shed  them  now  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children,  because  of  the  fearful 
tragedies  that  were  to  be  enacted  in  their  city 
ere  a  few  years  had  passed  (Lk  2327"31).  The  Man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  (Is  533)  was 
in  His  characteristic  attitude  of  agonizing  for 
others  when  the  load  of  their  sins  lay  heavily  upon 
Him  that  day,  and  He  was  like  the  prophet  (Jer  91) 
who  wished  that  his  head  were  waters  and  his 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  he  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  his 
people. 

(2)  Jn  ll35  'Jesus  wept.'  The  word  here  is 
iSaapvatv,  'shed  tears.'  This  was  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  when  He  was  about .  to  raise  him 
from  the  dead.  There  is  something  here  to  sur- 
prise us,  though  much  that  was  very  natural  in  the 
tears  of  the  Saviour.  To  the  widow  of  Nain  who 
was  following  the  bier  of  her  only  son  He  said, 
'Weep  not'  (Lk  V3),  as  He  had  said  to  those  who 
lamented  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  '  Why  make  ye 
this  ado,  and  weep?'  (Mk538-39).  He  was  about 
to  dry  their  tears  and  silence  their  wails  by  restor- 
ing their  dead  to  life.  Yet  here  (Jn  H3:i-35)  it  is 
recorded  that  He  Himself  groaned  in  spirit,  and 
Avept  as  He  joined  the  company  of  those  who  were 
weeping  with  the  bereaved  sisters.  The  tears  of 
Jesus  on  this  occasion  have  been  a  source  of  much 
consolation  to  those  who  mourn  their  dead.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Erasmus  Darwin — 

'  No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  Fortune  wears, 
No  gem  that,  twinkling,  hangs  from  Beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  stars  which  Night's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  rising  stars  that  gild  the  vernal  morn, 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  Virtue's  manly  cheek  for  others'  woes.' 

They  prove  to  us  the  perfect  humanity  of  the 
Redeemer.  He  who  with  Divine  authority  was 
about  to  call  the  dead  to  life  yet  had  the  human 
weakness  to  shed  tears.  '  The  possession  of  a  body 
enabled  Him  to  weary ;  the  possession  of  a  soul 
enabled  Him  to  weep'  (F.  W  Robertson).  They 
also  show  His  thorough  sympathy  with  those  who 
have  to  endure  grief,  especially  bereavement,  how 
in  all  their  afflictions  He  is  afflicted.  Perhaps 
they  may  also  be  evidence  of  the  anguish  He  felt 
at  the  woe  which  was  caused  in  the  world  by  that 
sin  in  the  train  of  which  misery  and  death  came 
into  the  world.  Further,  the  tears  may  have  been 
drawn  forth  as  He  thought  of  the  anguish  that 
would  be  caused  to  His  mother  and  His  friends  when 
He  Himself  should  be  laid  within  such  a  sepulchre 
as  that  before  His  eyes.  And  no  doubt  while  on 
this  occasion  in  Bethany  He  was  about  to  turn 
sorrow  to  joy  and  heaviness  to  mirth,  yet  He  was 
aware  that  there  were  multitudes  who  would  have 
to  sorrow  without  hope,  and  bewailed  that  he  who 
had  the  power  of  death  must  claim  so  many  victims 
ere  he  was  himself  destroyed. 

(3)  He  57-  8.  In  this  interesting  passage,  which, 
while  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  refers  to 
Christ,  we  are  reminded  how,  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  He  offered  up  prayers  with  strong  crying  and 
tears  unto  Him  who  was  able  to  save  Him  from 
death.  The  allusion  is  chiefly  to  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane,  though  possibly  to  other  occasions  of 
Christ  praying  to  the  Father.  It  is  hardly  within 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  question  of 
what  it  was  for  which  our  Lord  then  prayed.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  merely  such  a  prayer  as  that 
of  Hezekiah  when  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  wept  sore  on  being  told  that  his  sickness  was 
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mortal  (2  K  201"3),  or  that  of  the  Psalmist  who,  as 
he  mingled  his  drink  with  weeping,  said  :  '  O  my 
God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days '  (Ps 
1021'-24).  For  a  discussion  of  the  subject  see  West- 
cott,  Hebrews  ;  SchaufHer  in  Sunday  School  Times, 
of  America,  1895 ;  Expository  Times,  vi.  1894- 
95,  pp.  433,  522.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer's 
thought  is  to  a  large  extent  linked  with  the  media- 
torial office  of  Christ  in  the  perfect  obedience  of 
His  humanity  which  was  learned  through  suffer- 
ing. Death  to  Him,  as  well  as  to  all  Christians, 
had  an  awful  meaning ;  and  however  willing  the 
spirit  of  Christ  might  be  to  meet  it,  yet  the  flesh  was 
weak,  and  tears  might  well  gush  forth  in  prospect 
of  its  bitterness.  Here,  again,  from  the  tears  of 
the  Saviour,  we  learn  the  thorough  sympathy  of 
Christ  with  men,  even  the  identification  of  the 
Son  of  Man  with  those  for  whom  He  was  to  die. 

Literature. — Lives  of  Christ  and  Commentaries  on  Gospels 
and  on  Hebrews ;  numerous  published  sermons,  among  which 
there  stand  out'  as  noteworthy :  Donne  (vol.  i.) ;  Henry  Melvill, 
'  Fifty  Sermons  ';  F.  W.  Robertson,  'The  Human  Race.' 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

TEMPERANCE.— In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Christ  dwells  on  the  restraint  under  which  not 
only  our  actions  and  our  words  must  be  held,  but 
also  our  thoughts.  He  sees  in  the  angry  thought 
the  germ  of  murder,  in  the  impure  thought  the 
germ  of  adultery,  and  so  He  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  cleanse 
the  stream  at  a  certain  point  in  its  course,  if  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flows  is  impure ;  if  the 
stream  is  to  be  kept  pure  the  fountain  must  be 
kept  pure ;  and  if  the  words  and  actions  are  to 
be  under  control,  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  must 
be  under  control.  It  is  from  within,  out  of  the 
heart,  that  all  kinds  of  irregularities  proceed, 
therefore  '  keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,'  or, 
as  in  the  marginal  note,  '  above  all  that  thou 
guardest,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life'  (Pr 
423). 

In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  we  see  the 
depth  of  degradation  into  which  a  man  is  brought 
when  he  breaks  away  from  his  God.  In  the  case 
of  the  prodigal,  the  initial  step  was  taken  when 
the  undisciplined  thought  was  harboured  in  the 
heart.  His  mind  fretted  and  rebelled  against  the 
restraints  of  his  father's  house,  he  wished  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  to  see  life,  he  wanted  to  be 
free  from  all  control.  The  next  step  was  the 
undisciplined  word,  'Give  me  the  portion  of  thy  sub- 
stance that  falleth  to  me.'  And  the  final  step  was 
the  undisciplined  act,  '  He  took  his  journey  into  a 
far  country,  and  there  he  wasted  his  substance 
with  riotous  living.'  Here  the  thought  first  ran 
riot,  and  the  rest  followed. 

Christianity,  therefore,  is  a  religion  not  merely 
for  a  part  of  our  being,  but  for  the  whole  man  ;  it 
touches  him  in  every  relationship  of  life  and  in 
every  aspect  of  that  relationship.  It  teaches  him 
to  'live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world'  (Tit  212).  While  righteousness 
represents  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-men  and 
godliness  his  attitude  towards  God,  soberness 
represents  his  attitude  towards  himself.  Sober- 
ness (auHppotrijvT})  is  a  right  balance  in  all  things  ;  it 
is  the  bringing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nature  into 
subjection  to  the  higher,  the  flesh  into  subjection 
to  the  spirit ;  it  means  the  spirit  of  man,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  governing  the  soul  or 
intellect ;  then  the  soul  or  intellect,  thus  sanctified, 
governing  the  flesh  ;  and  the  whole  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  kept  under  control,  held  in  hand, 
just  as  a  spirited  horse  is  held  in  hand  by  an 
experienced  rider  ;  moving  on,  not  torn  asunder  by 
conflicting  interests,  but  advancing  steadily  in  one 
direction  upwards  and  heavenwards. 

A  temperate  man   is    one  who   rules   himself, 


who  lets  every  act  that  he  performs  have  its  own 
proper  place,  who  gives  everything  its  own  due 
proportion,  who  does  not  eat  too  much,  drink  too 
much,  sleep  too  much,  talk  too  much,  or  do  any- 
thing in  excess.  We  live  in  days  when  there  is  an 
inordinate  craving  for  amusement :  amusements 
have  their  place,  and,  within  limits,  are  not  only 
necessary  but  good  for  us  ;  but  when  they  absorb 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  life  that  its  more  serious 
duties  have  to  give  place  to  them,  then  they  be- 
come extremely  hurtful.  They  should  be  regarded 
as  sidings  off  the  main  line  of  our  life,  opportunities 
for  recruiting  our  tired  and  weary  energies,  so 
that  we  may  return  to  our  work  with  renewed 
vigour  ;  and  when  thus  used  they  are  very  helpful. 
A  temperate  man  will  exercise  self-control  with 
regard  to  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters. 

But  while  temperance  is  an  all-round  virtue,  the 
term  has  come  to  be  used  very  largely  with  refer- 
ence to  self-control  in  a  particular  direction,  viz. 
in  the  matter  of  strong  drink.  When  we  speak  of 
'  the  Temperance  cause '  or  '  Temperance  work,' 
we  generally  mean  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  suppress  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Our  Temperance  Societies  are  directed  towards 
this  object,  and  so  the  word  '  temperance '  has 
come  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  this  con- 
nexion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  it,  because  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  strong  drink  are  so  patent  and  so  terrible  that 
they  attract  attention  in  a  way  that  few  other  sins 
do.  Temperance  is  not  necessarily  total  abstinence  ; 
it  is  the  use,  as  distinct  from  the  abuse,  of  strong 
drink.  Total  abstinence  may  be  necessary ;  for 
the  inveterate  drunkard  it  is  necessary  ;  for  him 
the  only  remedy,  under  God,  is  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  that  which  he  cannot  use  in  strict 
moderation  (cf.  Jesus'  words  in  Mt  52a-  30).  Again 
it  may  be  necessary  for  others  besides  drunkards, 
viz.,  for  those  who  are  to  rescue  the  victims  of 
strong  drink,  for  we  all  know  that  example  is 
far  more  powerful  than  precept ;  we  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  help  those  who  have  fallen 
into  this  abyss  by  saying  to  them,  'Do  as  we  do,' 
than  by  saying,  '  Do  as  we  tell  you.' 

But  while  total  abstinence  may  be  necessary  for 
some,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  are  working 
in  the  slums  of  our  large  towns,  it  is  not  enjoined 
upon  all ;  the  strictly  moderate  use  of  alcohol 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  sin  ;  and  to  speak  of  it  as 
though  it  were  a  sin,  as  has  sometimes  been  done, 
is  only  to  weaken  the  cause  that  we  have  at  heart ; 
it  is  the  abuse  of  it  that  is  a  sin,  and  therefore, 
while  abstinence  is  not  enjoined  upon  all,  temper- 
ance is  enjoined  upon  every  Christian  man  and 
woman. 

Our  Lord  tells  us  what  is  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
fallen  but  redeemed  and  regenerate  humanity, 
'  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect'  (Mt  548).  This  is  the  goal  set 
before  us  ;  and  to  reach  this  goal  our  attitude  must 
be  that  of  the  spiritual  athlete,  straining  every 
nerve  and  exerting  every  muscle,  keeping  under 
the  body  and  bringing  it  into  subjection,  running 
the  race  set  before  us, '  looking  unto  Jesus '  (He  12'-'), 
looking  unto  Him  as  our  example,  looking  unto 
Him  for  strength,  pressing  onward  from  stage  to 
stage,  from  strength  to  strength,  from  one  degree 
of  perfection  unto  another,  'unto  a  full-grown 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ' (Eph413). 

And  here  our  Lord  stands  before  us  as  our  Ideal. 
The  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  presents  to  us  a  life 
which'  is  the  very  embodiment  of  temperance, 
a  life  of  perfect  self-restraint,  of  complete  self- 
mastery  ;  a  life  free  from  excess  on  the  one  hand 
and  defect  on  the  other,  well-balanced,  well-pro- 
portioned, without  flaw,  without  spot,  perfect  in 
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all  its  parts ;  a  life  which  had  for  its  object  the 
glory  of  God,  from  the  time  when  He  came  into 
the  world,  saying,  'Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  my  God'  (He  107),  to  the  time  when,  having 
finished  all,  He  exclaimed  with  the  voice  of  a 
conqueror,  '  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do'  (Jn  174).  To  copy  this  perfect 
Ideal  and  to  reach  this  goal  we,  by  a  life  lived  in 
union  with  Him  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  must  strive  to  be  temperate  in  all  things. 
See,  further,  art.  Self-Control. 

Rowland  Ellis. 
TEMPEST.— See  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  591. 

TEMPLE.— i.  Use  of  terms.— 1.  The  word 
which  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  Gospels  for 
the  temple  is  rb  Upbv  (t^ipan  fva) ;  it  occurs  nearly 
50  times.  Under  this  term  is  included,  generally 
speaking,  the  whole  of  the  temple  area,  i.e.  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Court  of  the  Women,  the 
Court  of  the  Israelites,  the  Priests'  Court,  and  the 
Holy  Place,  together  with  the  Holy  of  Holies.  In 
this  wide  sense  it  is  used  in  Mt  126  241-  2,  Mk  lln 
131- 3  1449,  Lk  1947  2137-  38  225a  2453  ;  but  in  a  number 
of  passages  it  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
viz.  :  in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  Mt 
21i2-i6.  a  Mk  ll15"18-  »  Lk  1945  2253,  Jn  214- 15  514  859  ; 
in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the  Women,  Mk  1241, 
Lk  227- 37  211 ;  in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the 
Israelites,  Mt  2655,  Mk  1235,  Lk  2^  1810  201,  Jn 
714.28  U56  182o_  Tne  particular  part  of  the  temple 
referred  to  cannot  always  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty, especially  in  the  case  of  the  Men's  Court 
(Court  of  the  Israelites),  but  presumably  the  men- 
tion of  'teaching  in  the  temple'  would  usually 
refer  to  Christ  teaching  the  Jews  (in  view  of  such 
passages  as  '  I  am  not  sent  save  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,'  Mt  1524),  in  which  case  the 
women,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  would  not  be 
present.  In  a  few  instances  Upbv  is  used  of  some 
particular  part  of  the  temple,  viz.  of  the  actual 
sanctuary,  Lk  215,  Jn  820 ;  in  this  passage  the 
treasury  is  spoken  of  loosely,  as  being  in  the 
temple  (Upbv),  strictly  speaking  it  was  in  the 
Sanctuary  (vabs).  The  same  applies  to  the  men- 
tion of  Solomon's  Porch  in  Jn  1023.  In  reference 
to  the  wing  or  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (Mt  45,  Lk 
49)  irrepijytov  tov  iepov  is  used  ;  as  to  where  this  spot 
was  precisely  scholars  differ.  See  Pinnacle.  Once 
the  phrase  rb  Upbv  tov  Oeov  is  used  (Mt2112),  but  the 
addition  of  tov  deov  is  not  well  attested. 

2.  The  word  vabs*  (Va'n)  denotes  the  Sanctuary, 
i.e.  that  part  of  the  temple  which  was  holy,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  none  but  the  priests  haa  access  ; 
it  included  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(see  Lk  l21- «).  The  vabs  was  built  of  white  marble, 
overlaid  in  part  with  gold  sheeting;  this  costli- 
ness is  referred  to  in  Mt  2316- 17.  Other  references 
to  the  Sanctuary  are :  2318- 19- 3S,  which  speak  of 
the  altar  ;  275- 6,  the  treasury  (but  see  below) ;  Lk 
I9,  the  altar  of  incense  (here  the  phrase  o  vabs 
tov  Kvplov  occurs  for  the  only  time) ;  Mt  2751,  the 
heavy  veil  between  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the 
Holy  Place  (see  also  Mk  1538,  Lk  2345).  Finally, 
Christ  speaks  of  His  body  as  symbolizing  the 
Sanctuary  in  Jn  219"21,  cf.  Mt  2661  (where  the  only 
occurrence  of  the  phrase  6  vabs  tov  deov  is  found) 
2740  Mk  14*8  1529.  In  Jn  22»  6  vabs  is  inaccurately 
used  in  the  words  '  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building'  {i.e.  has  this  temple  been  in 
building  up  till  now),  for  it  was  the  whole  temple 
area  with  all  included  in  it  that  had  so  far  been 

„„*  ^  Tf  that  part  in  which  God  'dwelt'  (v«,'«),  and  corre- 
!S?h-wf  J0,1*^™  originally  also  the  most  sacred  part,  i.e. 
oein-ju  (cf.  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  temple  as  a  whole 
1V3  house'),  the  'house  of  God';  the  early  conception  of  a 
(cf  2  S  7,5a7)that  °f  bel"g  essentially  a  '  dwelling-place '  for  God 


worked  at  for  forty-six  years ;  it  was  not  finished 
until  shortly  before  its  final  destruction  by  Titus  in 
A.D.  70-71. 

3.  A  few  other  expressions  used  for  the  temple 
may  be  briefly  referred  to  :  6  oTk6s  pov,*  Mt  21 13, 
Mk  ll17,  Lk  1946,  Jn  217  ;  oTkos  7rpoaevXVh  Mt  2113, 
Mk  ll17,  Lk  1946  ;  6  or/cos  tov  irarpbs  fnov,  Jn  216.  All 
these  expressions  are  used  in  the  larger  sense  of  rb 
Upov.  The  '  Holy  Place '  is  specifically  referred  to 
in  Mt  2335  '  between  the  sanctuary  (cads)  and  the 
altar,'  i.e.  the  space  between  the  outer  veil  (see 
below)  and  the  altar  for  burnt-offerings ;  in  2416 
eo-rbs  ev  rbwip  ayitp,  but  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mk 
1314)  the  reading  is  eo-TnKbra  Sirov  ov  Sel.f  Lastly, 
the  expression  6  oUos  v^Zv,  Mt  23s8  ('  Your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate  '),J  apparently  also  refers  to 
the  temple,  for  it  is  in  the  temple  that  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  it  is  to  the  temple  that  the  dis- 
ciples point  when  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  in  reply  to  which  Christ  says :  '  There 
shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another, 
which  shall  not  be  thrown  down ' ;  thus  '  your 
house' evidently  means  the  temple  building  in  its 
external  form,  in  contradistinction  to  the  '  house 
of  God,'  the  spiritual  building  not  made  with 
hands. 

ii.  HEROD'S  TEMPLE.  —  There  are  several  ad- 
mirable descriptions  of  Herod's  temple  published 
and  easily  available ;  §  all  are  based  on  the  main 
sources,  viz.  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  xi.,  BJ  v.  v.,  c.  Ap.  i. 
22,  and  the  Mishnic  tractate  Middoth.\\  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  detailed 
account  here,  but  a  general  outline  to  illustrate 
the  Gospel  references  is  necessary.  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  H  in  the 
year  B.C.  20  (the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign),  on 
the  site  of  the  second  temple ;  but  the  available 
space  was  insufficient  for  the  much  larger  building 
which  he  intended  to  erect.  He  therefore  con- 
structed immense  vaulted  chambers  **  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  earlier  temple  stood  ; 
by  this  means  the  area  at  his  disposal  was  doubled. 
A  general  idea  of  the  whole  will  be  best  gained  by 
indicating  its  main  divisions  : 

1.  The  Outer  Court.  —  This  large  space  (two 
stadia  ft  in  length,  one  in  breadth,  the  perimeter 
being  six  stadia),  which  surrounded  the  temple 
proper,  was  enclosed  by  a  battlemented  wall.  The 
main  entrances  to  this  enclosure  were  on  the  west, 
leading  from  the  city  ;  here  there  were  four  gates, 
the  remains  of  one  of  which  have  been  discovered,  ti 

*  i  olxas  tou  6uu  (Mt  124,  Mk  226,  Lk  64)  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  1  S  214-6. 

t  On  this  passage  see  Swete,  in  loc. 

t  i/wfuis  is  read  by  KCD  OL,  but  omitted  by  all  other 
authorities. 

§  The  most  useful  are  those  in  Riehm's  HBA  ii.  pp.  1636- 
1645  ;  the  section  '  Tempel  des  Herodes '  in  Nowack's  Heb.  Arch. 
ii.  pp.  74-83 ;  the  account  in  Guthe's  Kurzes  Bibel-  Worterbuch, 
pp.  653-658.  The  best,  however,  is  that  in  Hastings'  DB ;  it  is 
very  full,  and  the  excellent  illustrations  enable  one  to  form  a 
definite  picture  of  what  the  temple  looked  like  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  the  art.  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  is  very  useful ;  there  is  also 
an  interesting  art.  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  See, 
further,  the  literature  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

I]  ed.  Surenhusius,  see  also  Hildersheim's  description  in 
Jahresbericht  des  Rabbiner-Seminars  fur  das  orthodoxe  Juden- 
thum  (Berlin,  1876-1877).  Middoth  belongs  to  the  2nd  cent,  a.d., 
but  its  account  of  the  temple  is  evidently  based  on  reliable  data. 
The  original  sources  are  not  always  in  agreement,  but  taking 
them  together  a  sufficiently  accurate  picture  of  Herod's  temple 
is  obtainable. 

IT  It  was  not  completed  until  the  procuratorship  of  Albinus 
(a.d.  62-64).  Its  site  is  to-day  occupied  by  the  llaram  es-Shenf, 
though  this  includes  also  part  of  the  site  formerly  covered  by 
the  Tower  of  Antonia,  which  stood  at  the  north-west  of  the 
temple  area. 

**  Called  by  the  Arabs  '  Solomon's  Stables ' ;  opinions  differ  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and  were  only 
renovated  by  Herod,  or  whether  Herod  constructed  them  him- 
self, or  whether  they  belong  to  a  later  date  altogether. 

tt  A  stadium =606|  English  feet. 

}t  Known,  after  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  as  Wilson's  Arch 
(see  Warren  and  Conder's  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  '  Jeru- 
salem,' p.  196). 
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On  the  south  side  were  the  two  '  Hnldah '  gates, 
remains  of  which  have  also  been  discovered.  On 
the  south-west  corner  there  was  a  bridge  which 
led  from  the  city  into  the  temple  area ;  a  huge 
arch  which  formed  part  of  this  bridge  was  dis- 
covered by  Robinson,  and  is  called  after  him. 
There  was  one  gate  on  the  east,  which  has  been 
walled  up;  this  was  called  the  'Golden  Gate,' 
which  tradition  identifies  with  the  '  Beautiful 
Gate'  mentioned  in  Ac  32.*  On  the  north  there 
was  likewise  one  gate,  called  in  Middoth  the  '  Tadi 
Gate.'t  All  these  gates  led  directly  into  the  great 
temple  area,  or  outer  court ;  around  the  whole 
area,  within  the  walls,  were  ranged  porticoes  with 
double  rows  of  pillars  ;  but  the  finest  was  that  on 
the  south  side  ;  here  there  were  four  rows  of  Corin- 
thian columns  made  of  white  marble.  All  these 
porticoes  were  covered  with  a  roof  of  wood.  The 
eastern  portico  was  called  Solomon's  Porch  (Jn 
1023,  cf.  Ac  311  512) ;  it  belonged  to  an  earlier  build- 
ing which  tradition  ascribed  to  Solomon.  On  the 
north-west  two  sets  of  steps  led  up  to  the  Tower  of 
Antonia ;  the  Roman  garrison  stationed  here  kept 
constant  watch  during  the  feasts  and  other  occa- 
sions of  great  gatherings,  in  case  of  tumult  (cf.  Ac 
2p5. 40j_  Thjg  temple  area  was  called  the  '  Court  of 
the  Gentiles ' ;  it  was  not  part  of  the  temple  proper, 
and  therefore  not  sacred  soil,  consequently  any  one 
might  enter  it.  It  is  to  this  outer  court  that  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Mt  2112"16,  Mk  ll15ff-,  Lk  1945-  «  Jn 
213-17.  the  money-changers  t  and  those  who  sold 
animals  for  the  temple  sacrifices  had  free  access 
here. 

2.  The  Court  of  the  Israelites.— This  inner  court 
was  raised  fifteen  cubits  §  above  the  outer  one  just 
referred  to ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  terrace  {Ml), 
ten  cubits  in  breadth,  which  was  approached  from 
the  outer  court  by  ascending  fourteen  steps  ;  these 
steps  ran  round  the  whole  terrace,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  them  there  was  a  low  wall  or  breast- 
work (soreg)  which  was  the  limit  to  which  non- 
Israelites  might  approach ;  along  it  were  placed, 
at  intervals,  inscriptions  warning  Gentiles  not  to 
pass  beyond,  on  pain  of  death  ;  they  were  written 
in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  one  of  the  latter  has  been 
discovered  by  Clermont-Ganneau.||  On  entering 
this  inner  court,  '  holy '  ground  was  reached,  which 
accounted  for  the  prohibition  just  referred  to  ;  only 
the  seed  of  Abraham  might  enter  here,  hence  its 
name.     It  was  divided  into  two  portions  : 

(a)  The  Women's  Court. — This  was  the  smaller 
division  ;  it  occupied  the  eastern  part.  The  court 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  formed  the 
limit  to  which  women  might  advance  towards  the 
sanctuary,  not  because  it  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  women.  IT  It  was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Men's 
Court,  which  was  entered  through  six  of  the  nine 
gates  belonging  to  the  Women's  Court.  Of  these 
gates,  three  deserve  special  mention,  viz.  that  pre- 
sented by  Alexander  of  Alexandria  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  largest,  and  was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
secondly,  the  Eastern  gate,  which  was  covered 
with  Corinthian  bronze  ;  and,  above  all,  the  gate 

*  Possibly  to  be  identified  with  the  '  Shushan  Gate '  men- 
tioned in  Middoth. 

t  The  '  private '  gate,  used  only  by  mourners  and  those  who 
were  ceremonially  unclean. 

J  The  temple  tribute  was  half  a  shekel  annually ;  as  this  had 
to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  coin,  the  money-changers 
wta  exchanged  them  for  current  coin  had  an  opportunity, 
which  they  did  not  neglect,  of  making  considerable  profits  on 
commission. 

5  A  cubit=l  ft.  51  in.  or  1  ft.  8J  in.,  according  to  the  shorter 
or  longer  measurement ;  see  Hastings'  DB  ana  Encyc.  Bibl.  art. 
Weights  and  Measures.' 

II  It  runs :  '  No  Gentile  may  enter  within  the  balustrade  and 
wall  encircling  the  temple.  Whosoever  is  caught  (doing  so) 
will  have  to  blame  himself  for  the  consequence, — the  death 
penalty'  (cf.  Ac  21261) :  see  PEFSt,  1871,  p.  132 ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
xv.  xi.  5. 

II  In  modern  Jewish  places  of  worship  a  special  gallery  is 
reserved  for  the  women. 


of  Nicanor;*  this  was  called  the  'Great  Gate';  it 
was  fifty  cubits  high  and  forty  broad  ;  fifteen  steps, 
semicircular  in  form,  led  up  to  it  from  the  Women's 
Court.  Whether  the  '  Beautiful  Gate '  mentioned 
in  Ac  32  referred  to  this  or  to  the  Eastern  gate  of 
the  Outer  Court  (see  above)  is  quite  uncertain. 

(b)  But  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  proper  was 
the  western  and  larger  court,  called  also  the  Men's 
Court,  and  to  this  only  men  had  access.  It  ran 
round  the  whole  of  the  Sanctuary  itself,  in  which 
was  included  the  Priests'  Court  (see  below).  In 
the  Men's  Court  were  (according  to  Josephus)  the 
treasury-chambers,  where  all  the  more  valuable 
temple  belongings  were  kept.  The  '  treasury ' 
spoken  of  in  Mk  1241- 43,  Lk  211  was  clearly  entered 
by  women  ;  the  discrepancy  may,  however,  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  one  of  the  trumpet- 
shaped  receptacles  into  which  offerings  were  cast, 
and  which  usually  stood  in  the  Men's  Court,  was 
at  certain  times  placed  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  court,  so  that  every  one,  including  the  women, 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  offer- 
ings ;  on  such  occasions  the  Women's  Court  was, 
for  tbe  time  being,  a  treasury.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  treasury  mentioned  in  Jn  820  would  appear, 
from  the  context,!  to  refer  to  that  in  the  Men's 
Court,  the  word  being  used  here  in  the  strict  sense 
(see,  too,  Mt  275-  6). 

3.  The  Court  of  the  Priests. — Before  entering 
the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  Priests' 
Court  had  to  be  traversed.  In  this  court  there 
stood,  in  the  centre,  the  great  altar  for  burnt- 
sacrifices,  and  close  to  it  the  brazen  laver  for  the 
priestly  ablutions.  On  the  right  of  these,  on  enter- 
ing, was  the  place  for  slaughtering  the  animals 
brought  for  sacrifice.  On  either  side  of  the  court 
were  the  priests'  chambers ;  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  these  was  the  Lishkath  parhedrin,  '  the  Hall  of 
the  vrpoedpoc'  ('assessors'),  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  met  in  a  quasi-private  character 
before  they  met  officially  in  the  Lishkath  ha-gazith,X 
'the  Hall  of  hewn  stone.'  Where  this  latter  was 
precisely,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  owing  to  the  con- 
flicting evidence  of  the  authorities  ;  the  only  thing 
that  seems  tolerably  certain  is  that,  while  it  was 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  proper,  it  was 
not  within  the  Priests'  Court ;  this  is  certain  from 
the  fact  that  none  but  priests  might  enter  the 
court  called  after  them ;  the  only  exception  to 
this  was  that  which  permitted  the  entrance  of 
those  who  brought  offerings,  for  they  had  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  sacrifice,  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  ritual. 

i.  The  Holy  Place  (Mkhal). — This  was  separated 
from  the  Priests'  Court  by  a  high  porch  ('vldm, 
see  above,  i.  1),  running  north  and  south  ;  it  was  a 
hundred  cubits  in  height  (the  highest  part  of  the 
whole  temple)  and  breadth,  but  only  eleven  in 
depth.  The  Holy  Place  stood  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  surrounding  court,  from  which  twelve 
steps  led  up  to  it.  Its  furniture  consisted  of  the 
altar  of  incense  (see  Lk  l9),  the  table  of  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  seven-branched  candlestick. 

*  An  interesting  reference  to  the  gate  of  Nicanor  is  to  be 
found  on  a  recently  discovered  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  found 
inscribed  on  an  ossuary  from  a  sepulchral  cave,  and  runs  :  'Oo-tS 
rav  tov  Netxixvopos  '  .\X^xvhf)?aj;  TotiirecvTo;  Toci  SCpxf.  NDdSn  "13p3 
('The  bones  of  [the  children  of  ?]  Nicanor,  the  Alexandrian 
who  made  the  doors.  Nicanor  Aleksa.').  Prof.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  says  that  this  inscription  'can  scarcely  refer  to  any 
other  than  the  family  or  descendants  of  Nicanor','  and  that  the 
'  doors '  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  '  the  famous  door  of 
the  temple  of  Herod,  known  as  the  Gate  of  Nicanor,  after  the 
rich  individual  who  had  presented  it  to  the  Sanctuarv '  •  spp 
PEFSt,  1903,  pp.  125-131.  _  J    ' 

t  TotuTot  rx  pri/x.xrcc  ikx\ri<riv  iv  tu  ytc^oOuXxxiai  h,hxtrxnv  it  tu 
lip*.  It  was  teaching  which,  according  to  Jewish  ideas  con- 
cerned men. 

t  The  tribunal  was  called  9niri  |'l  n'3  ('The  great  house  of 
judgment '). 
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5.  The  Holy  of  Holies  (debir). — No  human  foot 
might  enter  here,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
high  priest,  who  entered  once  a  year,  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  sacri- 
fice and  incense  before  God.  It  was  properly  the 
place  wherein  the  ark  should  have  rested ;  but 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  ark  after  the  Captivity, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  was,  therefore,  quite  empty. 
The  'foundation  stone'  (n;w  |?k)  upon  which,  in 
the  first  temple,  the  ark  had  stood,  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  in  the  second 
temple  it  was  exposed  to  the  extent  of  about  six 
inches;*  there  is  no  mention  of  this  anywhere  in 
reference  to  Herod's  temple,  but,  as  this  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  temple,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  there.  There  was  no  means 
whereby  any  light  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; 
it  was,  therefore,  always  in  total  darkness,  except- 
ing when  artificially  lighted.  It  was  separated 
from  the  Holy  Place  by  means  of  two  veils,  with 
the  space  of  a  cubit  between  them  ;  in  Mt  2751,  Mk 
1538.  Lk  2345  (cf.  He  619  93  1020,  though  it  is  not 
Herod's  temple  that  is  referred  to  in  these  pas- 
sages) only  one  veilt  is  spoken  of  ;  but  as  the  two 
were  so  close  together,  they  were  probably  regarded 
as  two  parts  of  one  whole. 

iii.  Christ  axd  the  TEMPLE. — 1.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  temple  in  connexion  with  Christ  is 
on  the  occasion  of  His  being  brought  there  for 
'  presentation  '  and  '  redemption  '  thirty-one  days 
after  His  birth,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law 
(Lk  222"39,  cf.  Ex  131"16).  This  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  as  the  presence  of 
Mary  and  Anna  shows  ;  it  was  a  simple  one,!  con- 
sisting only  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  child 
to  the  priest,  who  offered  up  two  '  benedictions,' 
or  thanksgiving  prayers,  one  on  behalf  of  the  child 
for  the  law  of  redemption,  the  other  on  behalf  of 
the  mother  for  the  gift  of  the  firstborn  son. 

From  Lk  241  it  may  be  assumed  that  Christ  was  brought 
annually  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  celebration  in  the 
temple  ;  there  was  no  need  for  Him  to  be  left  behind, §  and  the 
presence  of  children  in  the  temple  was  evidently  of  common 
occurrence  (Mt  2115);  the  visit,  therefore,  recorded  in  Lk  242 
was  not  the  first  time  that  Christ  was  present  at  the  yearly 
Passover  feast  in  the  temple.  II 

One  other  reference,  prior  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
public  ministry,  but  on  the  threshold  of  it,  is  con- 
tained in  the  parable  of  His  Temptation,  whose 
second  scene  (in  Lk.  the  third)  is  represented 
as  having  taken  place  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple. 

2.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Christ's 
connexion  with  the  temple  is  His  teaching  given 
within  its  precincts.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
we  read  of  the  representatives  of  different  classes 
coming  to  Him  in  the  temple,  often,  no  doubt, 
with  the  genuine  object  of  profiting  by  His  teach- 
ing, but  frequently  also  for  a  more  sinister  purpose 
(e.g.  Mt  161  2215).  The  most  elaborate  account  of 
such  teaching  is  probably  that  contained  in  the 
long  passage  Mt  2123-2339 ;  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
course, addressed,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  a 
variety  of  hearers,  would  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  in  the  large  outer  court  (ii.  1).  The  many- 
sided  character  of  Christ's  teaching  in  the  temple 
is  well  illustrated  by  this  section ;  the  first  who 

*  Jewish.  Encyc.  xii.  92. 

t  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  'Babvlonian'  veil, 
which  hung  before  the  Holy  Place,  and  which  is  not  referred  to 
in  the  Gospels.    See  Warren  and  Conder,  '  Jerusalem,'  pp.  340- 

t  Probably  more  simple  even  than  among  modern  Jews :  see 
Firstborn. 

5  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  provincial  towns  of  Judaea  were 
+v?lp  l  aud  deserted  on  the  occasions  of  the  annual  feasts,— 
though  there  is  an  obvious  exaggeration  when  he  savs  that  at 
the  Passover  in  the  year  63  there  were  no  fewer  than  2,7OO,O0C 
Jewish  people  present  in  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xiv.  xiii.  4,  BJ  vl 

II  Against  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  242.  See  also  art 
Boyhood,  vol.  i.  p.  225b. 


are  here  mentioned  as  coming  to  Him  were  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people,  who  asked 
Him  by  what  authority  He  taught ;  the  series  of 
parables  which  constituted  His  reply  to  their  ques- 
tion concluded  with  an  appeal  to  Scripture  :  *  Did 
ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of 
the  corner  ? '  (Ps  11822) ;  there  was  peculiar  aptitude 
in  the  quotation  being  given  in  the  temple,  for 
'  stone '  was  a  figurative  expression  for  the  leader 
of  the  people,  which  must  have  been  familiar  to 
His  hearers  (cf.  Is  191:i,  Jg  202,  1  S  1433,  Zee  104) ; 
a  family,  and  also  a  nation,  were  conceived  of  as 
a  building  (cf.  1  P  25),  the  head  of  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  prominent  feature — the  part  of 
the  spiritual  building  which  stood  out  most  con- 
spicuously. There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  temple  as,  in  a  real  sense,  a 
symbol  of  their  nation.  When  Christ  spoke  of 
Himself  as  the  corner-stone,'  He  was  claiming  for 
Himself  the  leadership  of  the  people,  i.e.  He  was, 
in  effect,  declaring  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah.* 
Christ's  teaching  was  next  addressed  in  turn  to 
the  Pharisees,  the  Herodians,  the  Sadducees,  the 
lawyers,  and,  lastly,  to  the  surrounding  people  ; 
the  whole  section  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  use 
He  made  of  the  temple  for  His  teaching  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  Other  references  to  His 
teaching  in  the  temple  are  Lk  1947- 48,  from  which 
it  is  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  how  exasperated  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  were,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  the  people  nocked  into  the  temple  to 
hear  Him  (Mt  2655,  Mk  1449,  Lk  2137-38  2253,  Jn 
1820). 

But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  teaching  of 
Christ  in  the  temple  was  during  the  great  festivals, 
when  immense  numbers  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  the  details  of  this  teaching  are, 
for  the  most  part,  preserved  ;  thus  in  Jn  710ff-  we 
read  that  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Jesus 
went  into  the  temple  and  taught,  so  that  the 
people  marvelled  at  His  teaching  ;  and  that  on  the 
last  day  of  this  feast  a  climax  was  reached  ;  for, 
while  on  the  one  hand  He  was  declared  to  be  the 
Messiah,  on  the  other  this  claim  was  disputed  ; 
and  that  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  believing 
that  their  opportunity  had  come,  attempted  to 
take  Him,  but  in  vain,  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  sided  with  Christ.  The  method  of  Christ's 
public  teaching  in  the  temple,  together  with  the 
way  in  which  the  learned  Jews  sought  to  combat 
it,  is  graphically  described  in  such  passages  as 
Jn  7.  8  ;  the  whole  of  the  episode  dealt  with  in 
these  chapters  took  place  in  the  outer  Court  of 
the  Gentiles,  where  the  largest  number  of  people 
congregated  :  this  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  people  took  up  stones  t  to  cast  at  Christ  (859). 
Again,  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  Christ  was  once 
more  in  the  temple,  teaching,  with  the  like  result, 
that  the  people  threatened  to  stone  Him  :  in  this 
case  we  are  definitely  told  (Jn  10-2-42)  that  it  took 
place  in  '  Solomon's  Porch,"  whicli  was  in  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  (see  above,  ii.  1).  Lastly,  that 
Christ  was  again  present  in  the  temple,  and  teach- 
ing, during  the  other  great  feast,  the  Passover, 
seems  tolerably  clear  from  Jn  1212"36. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Christ  made  every 
use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  of  pressing  home 

*  The  'corner-stone,'  as  implied  above,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  foundation  of  a  building  ;  this  is  quite  clear  from  the 

Heb.  rns  E>K1  and  from  the  Syr  «"■  and  Pesh.  |A_iOl5  {-•—»$  '• 
the  root-idea  of  JO^  is  that  of '  excrescence  '  (see  Brockelmann, 
Syr.  Lex.  s.v.).  Literally,  the  phrase  might  be  rendered,  'the 
top  of  the  highest  point  ' ;  and  the  spot  indicated  would  pro- 
bably be  the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Temptation, 
t  The  other  courts  were  paved. 
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His  teaching  in  the  temple;*  no  other  spot  offered 
the  same  favourable  conditions,  viz.  it  was  the 
most  convenient  centre  for  the  gathering  together 
of  the  multitude  ;  the  frequent  presence  of  priests, 
Pharisees,  scribes,  and  lawyers  enabled  Christ,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  to  contrast  His 
teaching  with  theirs  ;  there  was  also  the  fact  that 
teaching  in  the  temple  naturally  appealed  to  the 
multitude  more  than  if  given  anywhere  else,  as 
the  temple  was  the  officially  recognized  place  for 
instruction. 

3,  It  is  extraordinary  that  no  instance  of  a  miracle 
of  healing  by  Christ  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels  as 
having  been  performed  in  the  temple  ;  but  in  view 
of  such  passages  as  Ac  31'12  512  we  cannot  doubt 
that  such  did  take  place,  especially  as  the  Outer 
Court  of  the  temple  would  be  a  natural  spot  for  the 
lame  and  crippled  to  congregate  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  pity  of  those  going  up  to  worship. 

Only  once  is  the  temple  the  scene  in  a  parable, 
namely,  in  that  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
(Lk  1810"14) ;  while  in  one  other,  the  Good  Samaritan 
vLk  1030'36),  temple  officers  are  referred  to. 

i.  There  are,  in  the  next  place,  a  certain  number 
of  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which  there  are  direct 
references  to  the  temple,  or  something  connected 
with  it,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  The 
temple  and  its  furniture  would  have  been  so  well 
known  to  the  people  that  Christ  could  use  both 
symbolically  without  actually  mentioning  them, 
and  yet  His  hearers  would  perfectly  understand 
the  reference.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this 
is  where  the  sanctuary  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ's  risen  body  ( Jn  219"21 ;  cf.  Mt  266i  2740,  Mk 
1458  1529).  But,  as  a  rule,  these  references  are  not 
so  obvious  to  modern  ears  as  to  those  who  heard 
them.  The  significance  of  these  examples  is  en- 
hanced in  the  case  of  those  which  were  spoken 
in  the  temple  itself ;  among  them  are :  Jn  812  '  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world ' ;  one  may  reasonably 
infer  that  there  was  a  reference  here  to  the  seven- 
branched  lampstand  in  the  Holy  Place  ;  t  but  for 
this  artificial  light  it  was  altogether  in  darkness  ; 
the  context  ('he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness ')  receives  emphasis  when  one  remem- 
bers this.  Christ  is  drawing  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Jewish  teaching,  according  to  which  the 
close  approach  to  God  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  meant 
darkness,  and  His  own,  according  to  which  the 
nearer  one  approached  to  Him,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  greater  the  light.  Again,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  temple  service  of  praise  when  Christ  quotes 
Ps  82  (LXX) :  '  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  has  perfected  praise '  (Mt  2116) ; 
here  again  was  an  implied  contrast  between  the 
formalism  of  the  temple-worship  and  the  whole- 
hearted praise  of  the  children  crying,  '  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David.'  A  further  and  more  direct 
reference  to  the  worship  of  the  temple  is  to  be 
found  in  Mk  1229,  where  Christ  quotes  the  Shema  : 
'  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is 
One' ;  the  Shemd  (Dt  64)  was  one  of  the  earliest 
portions  of  the  temple  liturgy,^  and  was  recited 
every  morning  and  evening. §  In  the  same  section 
occurs  a  reference  to  the  daily  sacrifices  in  the 
temple,  viz.  that  to  love  God  and  one's  neighbour 
is  '  more  than  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices ' 
(Mk  1233).  Other  references  of  this  kind  are  in 
Mt  522,  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  Sanhedrin 
('Council');  Mt  523-24,  where  the  offering  on  the 
altar  in  the  Court  of  the  Priests  (see  above,  ii.  3) 
is  mentioned  ;  Mt  2316ff-,  which  contains  the  pro- 

*  Cf.  also  the  activity  of  Jeremiah  in  this  respect. 

t  But  cf.  Westcott,  in  loc. 

I  See  Box  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  cols.  4953,  4954. 

5  Queen  Helen  of  Adiabene  fixed  a  golden  candelabrum  in  the 
front  of  the  temple,  which  reflected  the  first  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  thus  indicated  the  time  of  reciting  the  Shema'  (Yoma,  376, 
quoted  in  Jewish  Encyc.  xi.  266). 


hibition  of  swearing  by  the  temple  or  the  altar  ; 
Mk  711,  where  Christ  speaks  against  an  abuse 
which  was  clearly  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  *  the 
word  korban  (see  CoRBAN)  was  a  technical  term 
used  in  making  vows,  and  meant  that  a  gift  was 
made  to  God  ;  the  abuse  arose  when  a  man  would 
say  to  another  (who  as  a  relative  or  the  like  had  a 
claim  upon  him) :  '  My  property  is  korban  to  thee,' 
for  by  this  means  he  could  prevent  his  relative 
from  deriving  any  benefit  from  his  possessions. 
Korban  means  lit.  ■  offering ' ;  it  was  used  also  of 
the  sacred  treasury  in  which  gifts  for  the  temple 
were  kept ;  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Mt  27B.t  In 
Mt  23-  Christ  speaks  of  'Moses'  seat,'  i.e.  the  Rab- 
binic college,  the  official  deliberations  of  which 
took  place  in  the  temple.  Not  all  of  these  refer- 
ences were  spoken  in  the  temple  itself,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Christ  had  the  temple, 
or  something  connected  with  it,  in  His  mind  when 
He  spoke.  Lastly,  there  are  other  passages  which 
record  sayings  or  actions  of  Christ  in  which  a 
connexion  of  some  kind  with  the  temple  is  to  be 
discerned,  e.g.  Jn  151  '  I  am  the  true  vine ' ;  golden 
vines,  with  immense  bunches  of  grapes,  were  carved 
on  the  door  leading  into  the  Holy  Place  (Hekhal) ;  + 
it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  Christ  based  His 
teaching  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,§  on  what 
was  familiar  to  His  hearers.  Again,  at  the  wash- 
ing of  the  disciples'  feet,  Jn  135tf-  recalls  to  mind 
the  priestly  ablutions  at  the  brazen  laver  near  the 
great  altar  in  the  Priests'  Court,||  preparatory  to 
their  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  priestly  office  ; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Christ,  in  the  episode 
referred  to,  was  about  to  perform  an  act  apper- 
taining to  His  high-priestly  office,  and  the  disciples 
were  being  consecrated  in  a  special  manner  to  their 
future  work. 

One  has  but  to  bear  in  mind  the  part  that  the 
temple  and  its  worship  played  among  the  Jews, 
not  only  of  Palestine  but  also  of  the  Diaspora,  to 
realize  that  the  references  indicated  above  are  not 
fanciful. 

iv.  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  temple 
WORSHIP. — The  Gospels  present  to  us  two  elements 
in  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  temple  and  its 
system  of  worship  which  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  contradictory ;  but  they  can,  nevertheless,  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

On  the  one  hand,  Christ  evinces  a  great  love  and 
reverence  for  the  temple  ;  His  frequent  appearance 
there  cannot  have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  people,  for,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Gospels  never  directly  record  an  instance  of  His 
offering  sacrifice,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  He  fulfilled  the  duties  incumbent  upon  every 
true  Israelite ;  this  the  following  considerations 
will  bear  out : 

The  keynote  of  Christ's  subsequent  observance 
of  the  Law  (cf.  Mt  518)  was  already  sounded  at  His 
presentation  in  the  temple  (Lk  222"24) ;  from  boyhood 
He  was  taught  to  observe  the  Passover  (Lk  241-4-), 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should,  later  on, 
have  omitted  what  was  a  sacred  duty  in  the  eyes 
of  every  Jew,  viz.  taking  His  share  in  the  family 
sacrifice  in   the   temple   at   the  Passover    feast.1T 

*  See  Ec  52-5. 

t  Cf.  Jos.  BJ  ii.  ix.  4,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  '  sacred 
treasure.' 

{  Cf.  Westcott,  ad  loc.  Jos.  {BJ  v.  v.  4,  cf.  Ant.  xiv.  iii.  1) 
and  Taoitus  (Ann.  v.  5)  refer  to  this  ;  the  vine  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  is  found  as  such  on  Maccabsean  coins. 

5  e.g.  in  Mt  4*9  22^  etc. 

||  See  above,  ii.  3. 

If  Although  the  Passover  was  celebrated  in  the  home  in  our 
Lord's  time  as  well  as  at  the  present  day  among  Jews,  yet  the 
Paschal  lamb  might  be  killed  only  in  the  temple,  the  central 
sanctuary.  At  the  Passover  even  laymen  were  permitted  to  kill 
the  sacrificial  animals,  on  account  of  the  immense  number  that 
were  offered.  But,  in  any  case,  every  Jew  had  to  take  part  in 
the  offering,  by  means  of  the  consecrating  act  of  laying  the  hand 
upon  the  victim  on  the  altar. 
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Moreover,  all  Jews  took  a  direct  share  in  the 
ordinary  services  and  worship  of  the  temple  ;  a 
crowd  of  worshippers  was  always  present  at  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  which  was 
offered  up  on  hehalf  of  the  congregation ;  they 
waited  either  in  meditation  or  in  prayer  while  the 
high  priest  entered  into  the  Holy  Place  to  present 
the  incense-offering,  and  when  he  came  forth  they 
received,  with  bowed  head,  the  priestly  benedic- 
tion ;  they  listened  to  the  chant  of  the  Levites,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  section,  when  the  priests 
sounded  their  silver  trumpets,  the  whole  multi- 
tude prostrated  themselves.  *  That  Christ,  further- 
more, observed  the  Jewish  feasts  has  already  been 
shown,  and  His  own  words  as  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover  (Lk  227$K)  clearly  show  His  attitude 
towards  the  sacrificial  system  generally.  Then, 
again,  several  occasions  are  recorded  of  His  dis- 
tinctly enjoining  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
sacrifice  :  Mt  84  (cf.  Mk  l44,  Lk  514)  5-3- 24  232,  Lk 
1714  (cf.  Jn  546  723) ;  and  His  reference  to  the 
shewbread  in  Mk  226,  Lk  64  is  also  to  the  point. 
Indeed  one  has  but  to  recall  His  instinctive  desire 
to  be  'in  his  Father's  house'  (Lk  249),  His  zeal  for 
the  '  house  of  prayer'  (Lk  1945,  46),  His  sense  of  the 
holy  character  of  the  sanctuary  (Mt  2317),  His  in- 
sistence on  the  need  of  paying  the  temple  tax  (Mt 
1724f),  to  realize  how  fully  He  acquiesced  in  the 
contemporary  conceptions  regarding  the  temple 
and  its  worship. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  references, 
equally  decisive,  though  fewer  in  number,  in  which 
both  the  temple  and  its  worship  are  regarded  as  of 
quite  subordinate  importance.  Thus  in  Mt  126, 
where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  ■  greater  than 
the  temple,'  He  was  uttering  words  which,  at  all 
events  to  Jews,  must  have  implied  a  depreciation 
of  the  temple ;  in  the  same  passage  the  quotation 
from  Hos  66  '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ' 
(repeated  in  Mt  913)  pointed  distinctly  to  the  rela- 
tive unimportance  of  sacrifice.  Again,  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  illustrates  what  Christ 
thought  of  the  priesthood  (Lk  1031) ;  and  most 
.striking  is  His  reply  to  those  who  lavished  praise 
on  the  beauty  of  the  temple  :  '  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down'  (Mt  242,  Mk  131"3, 
Lk  215-  6),  in  connexion  with  which  must  be  taken 
Jn  421  '  Neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem 
shall  y\:  worship  the  Father.'  f 

This  twofold,  and  apparently  contradictory,  atti- 
tude of  Christ  towards  the  temple  and  its  worship 
has  also  a  twofold  explanation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christ's  realization 
of  the  relatively  minor  importance  of  the  temple 
and  its  worship  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  His 
second  coming  {wapovala)  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things.  This  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  that 
it  is  immediately  after  the  prediction  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  (Mt  242,  Mk  131,  Lk  216)J 
that  He  recounts  the  signs  which  shall  precede  His 
second  coming  (see  esp.  Mt  2531ff-,  cf.  2  Th  21"12) ; 
the  near  approach  of  the  end  (Mt  2414)  emphasized 
the  temporary  character  of  the  temple  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it.§    In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be 

*  See  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums,  p.  94. 

t  This  attitude  of  Christ  towards  the  temple  and  its  worship 
receives  corroboration  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  fragment 
»L™  7  (?0SP?1- discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus,  which  contains  an 
m^t  ^°  a  V1S*  ot.Chrl9t  and  His  disciples  to  the  temple  ;  they 
meet  there  a  Pharisee  who  reproaches  them  with  neglecting 
to  perform  the  usual  purification  ceremony  before  entering  the 
Ph,XfP  ?ce  <Presumably  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  is  meant). 
S Mftrt'  emphasizes  the  need  of  inward  purity,  com- 
mM^'SSJ^  °UtWard  cerem°™l  *  as  nothing  (cf. 
Bibll  cols  '^omination  o(  Desolation'  see  Cheyne  in  Eneye. 

inviolahiWv  !!)  IL1,60.*  con,tradi°t;ion  to  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
opct  P  9y7rcftAect7ewPle'  S6e  JOS-  BJ  VI'  V"  2;  °£-  Bousset' 


explained  by  the  ever-widening  conceptions  which 
Christ  experienced  regarding  His  Person  and  work. 
In  the  early  part  of  His  ministry  the  influence  of 
Jewish  up-bringing  and  environment  was  strongly 
marked  ;  but  as  the  realization  of  His  own  Divine 
Personality  and  the  world-embracing  character  of 
His  work  grew  more  and  more  clear,  all  that  was 
distinctively  Jewish  and  of  local  colour  receded 
into  comparative  insignificance.  The  evolution  of 
Christ's  Divine  consciousness  brought  with  it  a 
new  perspective,  which  revealed  Him  to  Himself 
not  merely  as  King  of  the  Jews,  but  also  as  the 
Divine  Saviour  of  the  world  (cf.  Mt  2414). 

Cleansing  of  the  temple. — This  episode,  together 
with  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  is  one  of 
the  few  events  (apart  from  the  story  of  the  Passion) 
recorded  by  all  four  Evangelists  ;  this  is  significant, 
for  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
There  are  slight  variations  in  the  four  accounts, 
but  the  substantial  fact  is  identical  in  each  (Mt 
2112"17,  Mk  ll15"18,  Lk  1945- 46,  Jn  214"21).  It  is  neces- 
sary to  realize  clearly  that  this  act  of  '  cleansing ' 
(the  expression  is  quite  misleading)  belonged  to  a 
definite  course  of  action  marked  out  by  Christ  for 
Himself,  and  that  it  formed  the  last  great  act  [the 
narrative  in  Jn.  being  misplaced]  of  His  public 
ministry  prior  to  the  Passion.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  connect  it  with  the  leading  events  of 
the  few  months  preceding  it. 

According  to  Mk.,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
offering  the  earliest  and  most  strictly  historical 
account,  that  which  definitely  and  irrevocably 
marked  the  final  breach  between  Christ  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  the  question  of  Sab- 
bath observance  (cf.  Burkitt,  TIte  Gospel  History 
and  its  Transmission,  p.  68  ff. ) ;  the  controversy 
on  this  subject  culminated  in  the  healing  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath  (Mk 
3lff).  This  occurred  in  the  country  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Herod  Antipas,  i.e.  during  the  Galil«an 
ministry,  which  had  as  one  of  its  most  notable  re- 
sults the  adhesion  to  Christ  of  the  masses.  It  was 
on  account  of  this  popular  support  that  the  religious 
authorities  deemed  it  .advisable  to  get  help  from  the 
secular  arm,  if  this  movement,  so  dangerous  from 
their  point  of  view,  was  to  be  checked.  For  this 
reason  they  appealed  to  the  Herodians  (Mk  36) ; 
their  appeal  was  evidently  successful,  for  Christ 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Galilee,  and  to  remain 
in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  were  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas  ;  thus  freeing  Him- 
self from  the  molestations  of  the  Herodiarts..  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  multitudes  flocked  to  Him ;  but 
His  main  purpose  consisted  in  preparing  His  dis- 
ciples for  what  was  to  come.  This  preparation 
went  on  for  some  months.  Then  Christ  determined 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  and  appear 
publicly  once  more,*  though  He  knew  what  the 
result  must  be,  and  did  not  hide  it  from  His  dis- 
ciples (1032"34).  He  thereupon  entered  Jerusalem 
publicly,  accompanied  by  His  followers  (ll7ff-),  and 
the  next  day  the  '  cleansing '  of  the  temple  took 
place.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  cycle  of  events  just 
referred  to,  the  'cleansing'  formed  the  climax. 
Now,  the  essence  of  practical  Judaism,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  religious  official  classes,  consisted, 
above  all  things,  in  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  due  and  regular  carrying  out  of 
the  sacrificial  system.  Christ  had  dealt  with  the 
former  of  these,  as  referred  to  above ;  and,  in 
making  it  a  real  blessing,  had  of  necessity  run 
directly  counter  to  the  traditional  rules  of  observ- 
ance ;  that  is  to  say,  while  holding  firmly  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Law,  He  abrogated  the  Sabbath  in  the 
old  Jewish  sense  of  the  word.  The  '  cleansing '  of 
the  temple  denotes  His  intention  of  doing  the  same 

*  As  Judaea  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas, 
Christ  would  be  more  unfettered  in  His  action  there. 
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with  the  other  prime  mark  of  practical  Judaism, 
viz.  the  sacrificial  system.  That  this  is  really  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  '  cleansing '  of  the  temple, 
the  following  considerations  will  show  : 

(i. )  Excepting  on  this  supposition,  there  was  no 
meaning  in  Christ's  action  ;  the  Outer  Court,  or 
'  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  where  the  '  cleansing '  took 
place  (see  above,  ii.  1),  was  not  'sacred'  soil;  it 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  on  account  of  profana- 
tion of  the  temple  that  Christ  acted  as  He  did. 
The  sheep  and  oxen,  doves,  and  money-changers, 
were  all  absolutely  essential  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  sacrificial  system  of  the  time ;  Christ's  action  was 
too  significant  to  be  misunderstood. — (ii.)  The  stress 
laid  in  each  of  the  three  Synoptics  on  the  temple 
being  a  '  house  of  prayer,'  seems  to  point  in  the  same 
direction.  There  is  some  significance,  too,  in  the 
dialogue  which  took  place  very  shortly  after  be- 
tween our  Lord  and  one  of  the  scribes  (Mt  1228),  when 
the  latter  says :   '  and  to  love  his  neighbour 

as  himself,  is  much  more  than  whole  burnt-offerings 
and  sacrifices,' — words  which  Christ  describes  as 
'discreet.' — (iii.)  The  event  took  place  just  before 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  i.e.  at  a  time  when  the 
sacrificial  animals  would  be  crowding  in  as  they 
did  at  no  other  time  of  the  year.  This  made 
Christ's  action  all  the  more  significant. — (iv.)  The 
whole  belief  and  attitude  of  both  hierarchy  and 
people  regarding  the  sacrifices  were  such  that  the 
abrogation  of  these  latter  was  an  indispensable 
necessity  if  Christ's  teaching  was  to  have  practical 
and  permanent  results.  Vast  as  the  number  of 
public,  official  sacrifices  were,  those  of  private  indi- 
viduals were  of  an  infinitely  greater  number  ;  it  was 
these  latter  that  formed  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  worship  at  Jerusalem. 

'  Here,  day  after  day,  whole  crowds  of  victims  were  slaugh- 
tered and  whole  masses  of  flesh  burnt ;  and  when  any  of  the 
high  festivals  came  round,  there  was  such  a  host  of  sacrifices  to 
dispose  of  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  attend  to  them  all, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  thousands  of  priests 
officiating  on  the  occasion.  But  the  people  of  Israel  saw,  in  the 
punctilious  observance  of  this  worship,  the  principal  means  of 
securing  for  themselves  the  favour  of  their  God '  (Schiirer,  HJP 
ii.  i.  298). 

These  considerations  seem  to  show  that  the 
'cleansing'  of  the  temple  really  did  connote  an 
intention  in  the  mind  of  Christ  to  abrogate  entirely 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  ;  if  this  is  not  what  it 
meant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  point  in  it  at  all. 
In  how  far  Christ  intended  to  mark  Himself  out 
as  Him  in  whom  was  hereafter  to  be  centred  a 
purified,  spiritual  '  sacrificial  system, ' — or,  in  other 
words,  what  the  relations  were  between  the 
'cleansing'  of  the  temple  and  the  words  spoken 
in  the  upper  chamber,  '  This  is  my  body,'  '  This  is 
my  blood,' — is  a  question  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  here. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple 
here  advocated  be  correct,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  few  actions  of  our  Lord  possessed  greater 
significance. 

.,Ll™ATCRE-—  Besides  the  various  works  referred  to  above, 
™  f£,llowlnS  selection  of  books  is  recommended :  Fergusson, 
ihe  Jemples  of  the  Jews,  London,  1878;  Warren  and  Conder, 
iooT^c? fYestern  Palestine  :  '  Jerusalem,' pp.  117-341,  London, 
1884;  istade,  GV1  ii.  p.  491  ff.,  Berlin,  1888;  Benzinger,  Heb. 
Arch  pp.  402-404,  Leipzig,  1894;  Clermont-Ganneau,  Archceo- 
logiaal  Researches  in  Palestine,  chs.  iv.-vii.,  London,  1899  ;  Box 
in  hncyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4948-4956  (for  the  services  of  the  temple), 
London,  1903  ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  106-117, 
Oxford,  1903 ;  Babelon,  Manual  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  ch.  vii., 
London,  1906.  W    0-  E    QeSTERLEY. 

TEMPTATION.— The  word  *-«/><#«  (noun  7re»- 
pa<r/i<5j,  Lk  413  813  2228,  Mt  613  2641  ;  intensive  form 
iKTTupafa,  Lk  1025,  Mt  47)  has  a  neutral,  a  good, 
and  a  bad  sense.  It  may  mean  simply  'to  try,' 
'make  trial  of,'  'test,'  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  quality  of  a  man,  what  he  thinks,  or 
how  he  will  behave  himself ;  but  usually  there  is 


either  a  good  (Jn  66,  perhaps  also  Mt  2285)  or  a  bad 
intent.  In  the  latter  case  it  means  to  solicit  to  sin, 
to  tempt.  That  the  word  may  be  used  in  the 
wider  sense,  even  when  rendered  'tempt,'  must  not 
be  forgotten.  In  Ja  l12  '  temptation  is  used  of 
trial  generally,  the  issue  of  which  is  intended  to 
be  the  crown  of  life  ;  but  in  v.13  'tempted  '  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  solicited  to  sin ;  and  the  writer 
very  emphatically  asserts,  '  God  cannot  be  tempted 
(airdpao-Tos)  with  evil,  and  he  himself  tempteth  no 
man.'  This  statement  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
Jesus'  quotation  from  Dt  616  in  His  answer  to  the 
second  temptation  in  Mt  47,  as  well  as  by  the 
sixth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  613) ;  but 
tempting  God  does  not  mean  soliciting  Him  to  sin, 
but  trying  His  justice  and  patience,  challenging 
Him  to  give  proof  of  His  perfection  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  incur  His  displeasure,  and  to  expose 
oneself  to  His  judgment ;  and  the  temptations 
into  which  God  is  asked  not  to  lead  us,  are  the 
circumstances  or  the  states  of  mind  which,  though 
to  the  strong  they  might  prove  the  opportunities  of 
winning  '  the  crown  of  life '  ( Ja  l12),  to  weakness 
may  be  the  occasions  of  failure  and  transgression. 
This  weakness  of  His  disciples,  while  admitting 
their  good  intentions,  Jesus  recognizes  in  His 
warning  in  Gethsemane  (Mt  2641),  and  commends 
their  fidelity  to  Him  in  the  trying  experiences  they 
had  shared  with  Him  (Lk  2228).  To  the  enthusi- 
astic but  shallow  hearers  of  His  words  He  affirmed 
that  trials  (persecution,  etc. )  would  prove  morally 
fatal  (Lk  813).  The  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures 
of  this  life  (v.14)  He  regarded  as  hindrances  to  the 
higher  life.  Noteworthy  is  the  emphasis  He  lays 
on  the  peril  of  wealth  (Mt  1923;  24).  That  Jesus  dis- 
covered the  moral  peril  in  which  Judas  was  placed 
from  the  very  first  indications  of  distrust  and  dis- 
loyalty to  Himself,  is  suggested  by  Jn  670-  71,  which 
shows  also  the  danger  He  feared  for  the  other 
disciples.  His  repeated  references  to  His  coming 
betrayal  (Mt  1722  2018  263),  His  plain  allusion  to  the 
presence  of  the  traitor  at  the  Last  Supper  (Lk  2221), 
His  giving  the  sop  to  Judas  (Jn  1326),  may  all  be 
regarded  as  loving  endeavours  to  strengthen  him 
against  temptation ;  and  even  when  all  these 
efforts  had  proved  vain,  what  good  was  still  in  him 
was  appealed  to  in  the  pathetic  reproach,  '  Betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ? '  (Lk  2248).  Peter, 
too,  was  warned  against  the  temptation  that  threat- 
ened him  (Lk  2231-  32) ;  and  Jesus,  who  feared  his 
fall  through  his  self-confident  weakness,  hoped  for 
his  recovery,  and  the  help  he  could  be  to  others 
after  his  recovery,  because  He  believed  in  the 
power  of  His  own  intercessory  prayer. 

Jesus  Himself  was  both  tried  and  tempted.  He 
seems  to  confess  His  own  liability  to  temptation 
when  He  refuses  the  epithet  '  good '  (Lk  1819), 
although  He  never  confesses  to  have  fallen  before 
temptation  ;  and  the  attitude  He  assumes  to  sinners 
implies  His  own  sinlessness.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (415)  states  His  moral  posi- 
tion in  the  words,  '  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin' ;  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  indicate 
this  liability  to  temptation  without  the  actuality  of 
sin  in  the  phrase  '  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh '  (Ro 
83).  St.  Luke's  statement  that  the  tempter  '  de- 
parted from  him  for  a  season  '  (413),  and  Jesus'  own 
reference  to  the  temptations  (Lk  22^)  which  His 
disciples  had  endured  with  Him,  show  that  the  ex- 
perience in  the  wilderness  was  not  solitary.  It  is 
not  improbable  even  that  the  narratives  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  41"",  _  Mk  l12- ",  Lk  41"13)  are  a 
summary  of  a  succession  of  moral  trials  through 
which  Jesus  in  the  course  of  His  ministry  passed, 
or  at  least  that  this  record  of  an  early  experience 
has  been  coloured  by  reminiscences  of  later  ex- 
periences. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can  find  in  the 
Gospels  indications  of  similar  trials  of  His  fidelity 
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to  God.  The  desire  of  the  people  for  healing  (Jn 
448)  and  bread  (626),  the  demand  of  His  enemies  for 
a  sign  (Mt  161),  the  attempt  to  make  Him  a  king 
(Jn  615),  may  be  regarded  as  illustrations  of  the 
three  kinds  of  temptation  recorded.  A  careful 
study  of  the  record  of  the  early  ministry  (in  Jn 
2-4)  warrants  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was 
tempted  by  His  enthusiasm  (which  see)  to  force  the 
issue  between  Him  and  His  enemies  prematurely, 
and  that  the  reserve  in  language  and  restraint  in 
action  He  displayed  as  soon  as  He  had  discovered 
this  peril,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquest  over 
temptation.  His  'escapes,'  as  Bruce  calls  them 
(With  Open  Face,  ch.  vii.),  were  intended,  in  the 
later  part  of  His  Galilsean  ministry  at  least,  not 
only  to  secure  quiet  for  the  training  of  the  Twelve, 
but  to  withdraw  Him  from  the  danger  threatened 
by  His  enemies.  Had  He  run  risks  before  His 
hour,  He  would  have  fallen  before  what  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  Second  Temptation  (Mt  45- 6). 
His  own  family  were  a  source  of  moral  peril  to 
Him.  His  words  to  His  mother  in  Cana  (Jn  24) 
are  explicable  only  if  in  her  request  He  found  a 
suggestion  of  evil,  that  He  should  use  His  mirac- 
ulous power  at  the  bidding  of  His  natural  affec- 
tion instead  of  at  God's  command  alone.  The 
completeness  of  His  repudiation  of  the  claims  of 
His  mother  and  brethren  upon  Him  in  relation  to 
His  public  ministry  indicates  how  intensely  He 
felt  this  peril  (Mt  1248- 49).  The  attempt  to  influence 
Him  was  nevertheless  renewed  by  His  brethren, 
when  they  advised  Him  to  go  up  to  the  feast  and 
so  manifest  Himself  to  the  world  (Jn  73-  4).  Peter 
was  rebuked  as  the  Tempter  (Mt  1623)  almost 
immediately  after  being  commended  as  the  Con- 
fessor, because  he  sought  to  turn  Jesus  from  His 
sacrifice.  May  His  refusal  of  the  request  of  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  (Mt  1524"27)  not  have  been 
due  to  the  fear  lest  a  ministry  of  healing  among 
the  Gentiles  might  divert  Him  from  the  path  of 
sacrifice  to  which  He  knew  that  His  Father  called 
Him?  The  request  of  the  Greeks  also  (Jn  1221) 
stirred  so  deep  emotion,  because  it  seemed  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  the  Cross,  which 
had  to  be  rejected  as  a  temptation.  The  same 
temptation  in  its  most  acute  form  presents  itself  in 
the  Agony  (which  see)  in  Gethsemane. 

Tests  or  trials  which  were  not  felt  by  Jesus  as 
temptations,  but  which  were  intended  by  His 
enemies  either  to  discredit  Him  with  the  multitude 
or  to  obtain  some  ground  of  accusation  against 
Him,  were  the  questions  addressed  to  Him  about  the 
tribute  to  Caesar,  the  resurrection,  and  the  greatest 
commandment  (Mt  2215"40),  and  divorce  (193).  The 
man  with  the  withered  hand  in  the  synogogue  (Lk 
66-  7)  was  a  trap  set  for  Him,  to  involve  Him  in  the 
guilt  of  Sabbath -breaking  ;  so  also  was  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  ( Jn  86),  that  He  might  either  by 
His  severity  estrange  the  people,  or  by  His  laxity 
be  shown  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  sufferings  and  sorrows  Jesus  passed  through 
were  Divinely  appointed  trials  that  He  might  learn 
obedience,  and  so  be  made  perfect  (He  58  210) ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  illustrate  this  discipline 
in  detail  (see  Struggles  of  Soul).  To  the  data 
from  the  Gospels  here  presented,  a  few  observations 
may  be  added  regarding  the  possibility,  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  nature  of  temptation  in  Jesus'  life. 

As  God  cannot  be  tempted,  the  liability  of  Jesus 
to  temptation  proves  that  there  was  a  Divine 
Kenosis  (which  see)  involved  in  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  could  be  tempted,  because 
He  was  limited  in  knowledge,  subject  to  emotion, 
and  undergoing  a  moral  development.  Omniscience 
has  an  insight  into  the  moral  character  of  all  con- 

iiCtVand  a  foresight  into  the  moral  issues  of 
all  choice,  which  exclude  even  the  possibility  of 
temptation ;    omnipotence  has  such    a    command 


over  all  its  moral  resources  that  its  moral  efforts 
can  never  involve  any  moral  strain,  such  as  is  ex- 
perienced in  temptation ;  omniscience  and  omni- 
potence, therefore,  cannot  know  the  disturbance  of 
feeling  which  is  possible  to  limited  knowledge 
and  power.  To  ascribe  these  Divine  attributes  to 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  is  to  deny  His  liability  to 
temptation,  and  to  make  His  moral  development  a 
semblance  and  not  a  reality.  Liability  to  tempta- 
tion, necessary  to  moral  development,  does  not, 
however,  imply  any  necessity  to  sin.  There  may  be 
growth  unto  perfection,  with  a  constant  choice  of 
good.  \Temptation  does  not  arise  only  in  a  sinful 
nature.  Natural  instincts  and  appetites,  which 
are  morally  neutral,  become  sinful  only  when  seen 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in 
conscience.  The  opinions,  sentiments,  and  desires 
of  sinful  men  may  become  the  occasions  of  tempta- 
tion to  a  sinless  nature.  Temptation  is  not  sin, 
involves  no  necessity  of  sin,  although  it  brings  the 
possibility  of  sin. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's 
vocation  as  the  Saviour  of  men  that  He  should  be 
tempted  without  sin.  His  moral  teaching  gains 
force  from  His  moral  example,  and  He  can  be  a"- 
moral  example  to  us  only  because  He  passed 
through  a  human  moral  development.  His  own 
moral  struggles  enable  Him  to  feel  with  us  in  ours 
(He  415).  To  condemn  the  sin  of  mankind  (Ko  83) 
it  was  needful  for  Him  not  only  to  suffer  for  sin, 
but  also  to  overcome  sin  by  withstanding  its 
assaults. 

The  nature  of  His  temptation  was  determined  by 
His  unique  vocation.  The  lower  passions  and 
appetites  seem  never  to  have  assailed  Him.  He 
was  tempted  to  abuse  His  miraculous  power,  His 
privileged  position,  His  supreme  authority  as  Son 
of  God,  to  fulfil  the  popular  expectations  instead 
of  His  own  ideal  of  the  Messiahship,  to  shrink 
from  the  agony  and  desolation  of  the  Cross.  His 
temptations  transcended  the  common  experience 
as  much  as  He  Himself  did  ;  but,  though  possible 
to  Him  alone,  they  were  as  real  for  Him  as  are  the 
lower  temptations  for  other  men.  See,  further,  the 
following  article. 

Literature. — Butler,  Anal.  ch.  v. ;  Dods,  The  Prayer  that 
Teaches  to  Pray,  143  ff.  ;  Liddon,  BLS  512  ;  Ullmann,  Sinless- 
ness  of  Jesus,  123 ff.,  264 ff.;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  Gospel  of 
Experience,  98  ;  J.  D.  Jones,  Elims  of  Life,  92  ;  D.  Fairweather, 
Bound  in  the  Spirit,  33 ;  W.  H.  M.  H.  Aitken,  Temptation  and 
Toil,  1-205 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  51 ;  J.  Stalker, 
The  Fou, -Men,  29.  ALFRED  E.   GARVIE. 

TEMPTATION  (in  the  Wilderness). —[On  the 
general  subject  of  temptation  see  pieced,  article]. 
The  continuousness  and  variety  of  our  Lord's  temp- 
tations have  probably  been  obscured  by  the  circum- 
stance that  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon 
one  episode  in  His  life  which  is  distinctively  known 
as  '  The  Temptation.'  This  very  significant  inci- 
dent is  fully  related  in  Mt.  (41-'11)  and  Lk.  (41"13), 
mentioned  in  Mk.  (I12-13),  and  omitted  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  St.  Mark's  account  is  of  the 
briefest :  '  And  straightway  the  Spirit  urges  him 
forth  into  the  desert.  And  he  was  in  the  desert 
forty  days,  tempted  by  Satan  ;  and  he  was  with 
the  wild  beasts ;  and  the  angels  ministered  to 
him.'*  The  mention  of  'wild  beasts,'  which  is 
peculiar  to  Mark,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  accentuating  the  solitari- 
ness of  Jesus,  and  His  remoteness  from  all  human 
aid.  But  Professor  Bevan  {Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Hist. 
Theol.   1901-2)  finds  in  this   mention  the   key  to 

*  The  'desert'  is  possibly  that  known  as  Quarantania,  from 
the  forty  days,  and  since  the  12th  cent,  traditionally  accepted 
as  the  same,  a  few  miles  from  Jericho  ;  or  it  may  have  been,  as 
Conder  thinks,  some  miles  farther  south — the  dreary  desert 
which  extends  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Hebron  moun- 
tains. See  his  picturesque  description,  pp.  213  to  214  of  his 
Handbook 
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the  whole  incident.  It  seems  that  in  the  East, 
or  at  any  rate  in  Persia,  there  is  a  traditional 
custom,  called  '  the  subjugation  of  the  jinn.'  In 
order  to  achieve  this  victory  the  candidate  retires 
to  a  desert  place,  fasts  for  forty  days,  and  when 
the  jinns  appear  in  the  forms  of  a  lion,  a  tiger, 
and  a  dragon,  he  must  hold  his  ground  fearlessly. 
Doing  so,  power  over  the  demons  is  attained. 
'The  conclusion,'  says  Professor  Bevan,  'which 
we  may  draw  from  these  facts  is  that  the  story  of 
the  Temptation,  in  its  original  form,  was  a  de- 
scription of  a  practice  by  means  of  which  it  was 
believed  that  man  could  acquire  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  demons. '  The  analogy  is  interesting. 
Our  Lord  in  this  critical  conflict  with  Satan  did 
'  bind  the  strong  man,'  and  secured  that  in  all 
future  encounters  He  would  conquer.  But  is  there 
any  evidence  at  all  that  the  Persian  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  ?  Is  there  any  ground  for 
supposing  either  that  our  Lord  would  follow  such 
a  custom,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  story  of  the  Temptation  in  the 
facts  of  His  career?  And  is  not  the  simple  ex- 
pression, 1jv  /tera  rSiv  dyplwv,  inadequate  to  suggest 
such  a  conflict  as  is  supposed  ?  * 

Order  of  Temptations.  — In  Mt.  and  Lk.  the  order 
of  the  second  and  third  temptations  is  inverted, 
while  the  substance  of  them  remains  identical. 
The  order  followed  by  Mt.  is  generally  accepted  as 
correct.  There  seems  to  be  an  ascending  scale  in 
the  temptations  as  recorded  in  the  First  Gospel, 
though  Plummer  (Lk  45)  says  :  '  The  reasons  given 
for  preferring  one  order  to  the  other  are  subjective 
and  unconvincing.  Perhaps  neither  Evangelist 
professes  to  give  any  chronological  order.' 

Source  of  the  story. — As,  according  to  all  the 
accounts,  Jesus  was  not  accompanied  by  anyone 
during  His  temptation,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  How  did  the  knowledge  of  what  took  place 
become  public  property  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but 
one  answer  :  Our  Lord  informed  His  disciples  of 
what  had  taken- place.  That  He  should  have  done 
so  is  probable.  At  first,  perhaps,  they  might  not  be 
prepared  to  understand  the  incident  ;  but  after 
they  had  acknowledged  Him  as  Messiah  many 
questions  as  to  His  procedure  must  have  arisen  in 
their  minds,  and  to  these  questions  an  account  of 
His  initial  temptations  was  the  best  answer. 

Character  of  the  incident. — The  more  clearly  the 
reality  of  the  Temptation  is  grasped,  the  less  need 
does  there  seem  for  supposing  that  the  tempter 
took  a  visible  shape,  or  that  any  bodily  transport 
to  '  the  high  mountain  '  or  '  the  wing  of  the  temple  ' 
took  place.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
whether  such  bodily  transport  was  thought  of  by 
the  Evangelists  or  is  implied  in  their  words.  In 
Lk.  the  '  high  mountain  '  is  omitted  except  in  so 
far  as  reference  may  be  found  to  it  in  the  word 
dmyaydiv.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  tritere 
occurs  a  characteristic  apocryphal  embellishment  : 
'  Forthwith  my  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit  took  me 
by  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head  and  carried  me 
away  to  the  high  mountain  of  Tabor.' 

Its  connexion.— In  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
in  the  development  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  Tempta- 
tion follows  upon  the  Baptism.  In  His  Baptism 
He  had  been  proclaimed  Messiah,  called  out  of 
private  into  public  life,  summoned  to  take  among 
men  a  place  which  could  be  filled  by  Himself  alone. 
He  was  called  from  the  carpenter's  shop  to  redeem 

*  Besides,  as  O.  Holtemann  (Life  of  Jesus,  143)  says  :  '  In  old 
Uraelibsh  times  lions  still  inhabited  the  thickets '  beside  the 
Jordan  (Jer  49l») ;  in  the  age  of  Jesus  the  chief  beast  of  prey  in 
falestine  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  jackal.  But  Mark's  sole  object 
in  making  this  addition  would  appear  to  have  been  the  desire 
to  bring  into  greater  relief  Jesus'  complete  severance  from 
Jjuman  society,  with  the  idea  of  imparting  more  body  to  his 
description.'  Dr.  Abbott's  Clue,  p.  115,  is  suggestive  in  this 
connexion. 


a  world.  The  village  youth  was  to  represent  in 
His  person  the  wisdom,  the  holiness,  the  love,  the 
authority  of  the  Highest.  How  could  He  face  this 
task  ?  By  what  hitherto  untried  methods  accom- 
plish it  ?  He  had  no  counsellor,  example,  or  guide. 
None  had  as  yet  attempted  or  even  adequately 
conceived  the  part  He  was  to  play. 

Its  necessity. — The  burden  and  glory,  the  hazard 
and  intricacy  and  responsibility  of  His  vocation 
must  have  stirred  in  His  soul  a  ferment  of  emotions. 
O.  Holtzmann  may  overstate  the  risk  when  he  says 
(Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  141) :  '  There  was  a  grave 
danger  of  His  personal  life  being  disturbed  by  so 
august  a  revelation,  of  its  causing  Him  to  plunge 
headlong  into  fantastic  dreams  of  the  future,  and 
into  acts  of  violence,  with  the  object  of  realizing 
His  dreams.'  Our  Lord  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  great  vocation  ;  He  must  often  have  considered 
how  He  could  best  bring  light  and  life  to  His  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  now  that  He  was  actually  launched 
on  the  work,  all  past  thoughts  must  have  seemed 
insufficient,  and  He  felt  that  still  His  decisions  were 
to  be  made.  Solitude  was  necessary.  The  Spirit 
that  came  upon  Him  in  Baptism  compelled  Him  to 
contemplate  action,  and  in  order  that  He  might 
finally  choose  His  path  and  His  methods  He  must 
turn  away  from  the  expectant  gaze  and  eager 
inquiries  of  John's  disciples  and  seek  the  solitude 
of  the  desert.  ^~ 

Its  conditions.  —  The  intensity  of  our  Lord's 
emotion  and  the  difficulty  of  decision  are  conveyed 
by  the  Evangelists'  statement  that  for  forty  days 
(i.e.  for  an  unusually  long  period,  'forty'  being 
used  as  a  round  number  indicative  of  magnitude)  * 
He  forgot  to  eat.  This  gives  us  the  measure  of 
His  absorption  in  thought.  The  temptations  in- 
deed are  spoken  of  as  if  they  occurred  at  the  close 
of  the  forty  days'  fast ;  naturally,  because  then 
only  out  of  the  turmoil  of  thought  did  these  three 
possible  lines  of  conduct  become  disengaged  and 
present  themselves  as  now  finally  rejected.  To 
one  who  adequately  conceives  the  stupendous  task 
awaiting  our  Lord  and  the  various  methods  of 
accomplishing  it  which  He  had  often  heard  dis- 
cussed, no  statement  of  His  absorption  in  thought 
or  of  the  strife  of  contending  pleas  will  seem  exag- 
gerated. 

Lines  on  which  the  Temptation  proceeded. — The 
key  to  the  Temptation  is  found  in  the  necessity 
laid  upon  Jesus  of  definitely  determining  the 
principles  and  methods  of  the  great  work  that 
awaited  Him.  There  were  necessarily  present  to 
His  mind  as  possible  courses  the  various  expecta- 
tions current  among  the  people.  Eventually  these 
presented  themselves  in  three  great  questions  :  Am 
I  as  Messiah  lifted  above  human  needs  and  trials  ? 
What  means  may  I  legitimately  use  to  convince 
the  people  of  my  claims  ?  What  kind  of  Messianic 
kingdom  and  Messianic  King  am  I  to  represent  ? 
To  each  of  these  questions  there  was  an  answer 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  cherished  by  most 
of  the  people  He  was  now  to  influence,  and  with 
much  which  superficially  commended  it,  but  which 
He  recognized  as  Satanic. 

The  absence  of  the  article  before  uii;  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  the  temptations  were  not  Messianic.  Against  this  it  ha3 
been  pointed  out  that  the  predicate  is  regularly  anarthrous. 
But  Middleton  (Gr.  Article,  p.  62)  shows  that  'we  sometimes 
find  that  the  predicate  of  the  ilu.i  has  the  Article,  where  the 
subject  is  a  personal  pronoun  or  demonstrative,  \yii,  irC,  otm;,' 
etc.  This  rule  is  borne  out  by  NT  usage  :  see  Mt  16i6  26s3  2711, 
Mk  311  etc.  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  should  expect  the 
Article  here,  if  the  meaning  were,  '  If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God, 

*  '  It  is  only  by  travelling  that  one  becomes  aware  how  uni- 
versal is  the  application  of  the  number  40  to  the  features  of 
Oriental  architecture.  If  there  is  a  famous  building  with  some- 
thing over  a  score  of  columns,  or  a  town  with  a  like  number  of 
minarets,  it  will  be  styled  the  hall  of  40  columns  or  the  city  of  40 
towers '  (Arthur  Arnold  in  Academy,  12  March  1881).  '  "  Forty  " 
means  "many"'  (Angus,  Bible  Handbook). 
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or,  the  Christ.'  The  meaning  rather  is,  '  If  thou^art  God's  Son  ' 
[the  emphatic  place  being  given  to  vlos,  i!  ulis  eT  t.  faav],  if  this 
relationship  to  God  be  the  determining  element  in  your  life. 
But  this  by  no  means  excludes  reference  to  His  Messianic  dignity, 
it  rather  implies  it.  It  was  as  God's  Son  He  had  been  hailed 
at  His  baptism  proclaiming  His  Messianic  vocation,  and  fitly, 
because  Divine  Sonship  was  that  out  of  which  the  Messiahship 
sprang,  and  which  underlay  the  whole  vocation  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ. 

First  temptation. — The  first  temptation  was  to 
use  for  His  own  comfort  and  preservation  the 
powers  committed  to  Him  as  Messiah.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  He  found  Himself  lent  im- 
mense force  to  the  appeal.  He  found  Himself 
faint  and  ready  to  perish.  What  a  fiasco  would 
His  Messianic  calling  seem  if  He  died  here  in  the 
wilderness,  and  how  easy  apparently  the  means  of 
relief :  '  Say  the  word.'  '  How  oft  the  sight  of  means 
to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done  ! '  Once  only 
in  His  life  can  He  have  suffered  more  acutely  from 
this  same  temptation:  only  when  He  knew  He 
could  command  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  His  aid, 
only  when  He  was  taunted,  '  He  saved  others,  him- 
self he  cannot  save.'  The  use  He  might  legiti- 
mately make  of  His  powers  as  God's  Son  must  once 
for  all  be  settled  :  and  He  settles  it  by  recognizing 
that  having  taken  human  nature  He  must  accept 
human  conditions,  and  elevate  human  life  not  by 
facing  life's  temptations  on  wholly  different  terms 
from  the  normal,  but  by  accepting  the  whole 
human  conflict :  '  Man  lives — and  I,  being  man, 
therefore  live — not  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.' 
He  accepted  absolutely  the  human  condition  with 
its  entire  dependence  on  God.  Duty  was  more 
than  food.  His  life  was  to  be  ruled  by  intima- 
tions of  Gxl's  will,  not  by  fear  of  death  by 
starvation.  He,  like  all  other  men,  was  in  God's 
band. 

Second  temptation. — The  second  temptation  was 
to  establish  the  Messianic  claim  by  the  performance 
of  some  astounding  feat,  such  as  leaping  from  the 
roof  of  the  wing  of  the  temple  into  the  crowded 
courts  below.  Once  for  all  our  Lord  had  to  settle 
by  what  methods  His  claim  could  be  made  good. 
That  which  the  people  so  frequently  demanded,  '  a 
sign,'  must  have  suggested  itself  as  a  possible 
means  of  convincing  them.  And  it  was  an  easy 
means,  for  was  it  not  written  in  the  book  He  had 
pondered  as  His  best  guide  :  *  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their  hands 
they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  haply  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone'  (Ps  91llf-)?  Were  these 
words  not  prepared  for  this  Messianic  manifesta- 
tion ?  Could  the  people,  ever  craving  for  signs, 
be  in  any  other  way  led  to  accept  Him  as  God's 
messenger  ?  Might  not  His  whole  mission  fail, 
might  He  not  miss  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
purpose,  if  He  did  not  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  His  countrymen  and  grant  them  a  sign? 
But  now,  as  always,  He  saw  the  incongruity 
and  insufficiency  of  such  signs  :  '  an  evil  and  ad- 
ulterous generation  seeketh  a  sign,  and  no  sign 
shall  be  given  to  it'  (Mt  1239  ||).  But  that  which 
settles  the  matter  in  His  own  mind  is  the  con- 
sideration that  to  attempt  the  performance  of  any 
such  feat  would  be  a  tempting  of  God.  He  rebuts 
the  temptation  with  the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.'  He  perceived  that  He 
had  no  right  to  expect  the  protection  of  God  in  any 
course  but  the  lushest,  in  any  course  which  His 
own  conscience  told  Him  was  a  short  cut  to  His 
end.  To  abandon  the  region  of  man's  actual  needs 
and  work  wonders  not  for  their  relief  and  as  the 
revelation  of  God's  love,  but  for  mere  display,  was, 
He  felt,  to  trespass  the  Father's  intentions.  He 
could  not  count  upon  the  Father's  countenance  and 
help  if  He  departed  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
His   own   highest   ideal.     Spiritual  ends   must  be 


attained   by  spiritual  means,   however   slow  and 
uncertain  these  seem. 

Third  temptation. — The  third  question  which  had 
now  once  for  all  to  be  settled  was,  What  kind  of 
kingdom  must  the  Messiah  establish  ?  Shall  it  be 
a  kingdom  of  this  world,  such  as  many  expected 
and  would  promptly  aid  Him  to  secure  ?  The  glory 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  had  a  present  lustre 
all  its  own.  There  was  in  their  power  and  oppor- 
tunity an  appeal  to  beneficent  ambition  not  easily 
resisted.  What  might  not  be  accomplished  for  the 
down-trodden,  the  heavily-taxed,  the  outcast,  the 
despairing?  He  had  Himself  groaned  with  the 
rest  of  His  countrymen  under  the  unrighteous 
exactions  of  fraudulent  publicans  ;  why  not  win 
for  His  people  the  blessings  of  freedom  ?  More 
than  once  this  temptation  returned  in  the  attempts 
of  the  multitude  to  make  Him  a  king.  But  our 
Lord  recognized  that  for  Him  to  depart  from  the 
idea  of  founding  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  which  God 
should  be  acknowledged  would  be  to  serve  Satan." 
The  craving  for  earthly  dominion  was  inextricably 
mixed  up  with 'worldly  ambitions,  and  could  only 
be  gratified  by  the  use  of  means  alien  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  He  felt  such  a  kingdom  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  sole  and  exclusive  service  of  God — not 
that  all  earthly  kingdoms  are  necessarily  Satanic, 
but  His  calling  was  to  introduce  the  true  reign  of 
God  among  men.  He  saw  that  in  order  to  win 
earthly  dominion  He  would  require  to  appeal  to 
evil  passions  and  use  such  means  as  the  sword — 
in  a  word,  to  avail  Himself  of  the  aid  of  evil.  This 
was  impossible. 

Literature. — The  various  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and 
the  Lives  of  Christ;  Liddon,  Bamp.  Leetfi  p.  512 f. ;  Expos. 
Times,  in.  [1891]  118ff.,  xiv.  [1903]  389ff. ;  Expositor,  i.  iii. 
[1870]  321  ff.;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  1 ;  W.  H.  Brook- 
field,  Serm.  252,  262,  275  ;  T.  Christlieb,  Memoir  with  Serm. 
219,  238,  255  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Waiting  upon  God,  107  ;  H.  Wace, 
Some  Central  Points  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  59-132  ;  Th.  Zahn, 
Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  God  (1905),  1. 

Maecus  Dods. 

TENT  (o-Kvvri).—  The  light  shelter  of  the  nomad, 
here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow,  is  an  apt  symbol 
of  what  is  fleeting  and  transitory.  This  lends  the 
suggestion  of  irony  to  our  Lord's  phrase  (Lk  169) 
'  eternal  tents.'  The  notion  of  transiency  is  upper- 
most also  in  2  Co  51-  4  {o-ktjvos). 

The  ordinary  Eastern  tent  is  made  of  black 
goats'-hair  cloth,  spun  and  woven  by  the  women 
with  very  primitive  implements.  The  women  pitch 
the  tents,  and  on  removing  they  strike  and  pack 
them  for  the  journey.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
three  rows  of  three  upright  posts,  from  6  feet  to  8 
feet  in  height,  the  middle  row  being  highest.  It  is 
stretched  by  cords  fastened  to  the  edges,  and  at- 
tached to  pegs  driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  The 
'  walls "  are  hung  like  curtains  round  the  eaves,  and 
a  breadth  of  cloth  across  the  tent  cuts  off  the 
women's  compartment  from  that  open  to  the  public. 
It  is  an  effective  shelter  from  the  sun.  When  wet, 
the  cloth  shrinks  and  becomes  quite  waterproof. 
o-Kiqvii  may  also  mean  a  hut,  booth,  or  other  tempo- 
rary structure,  like  those  made  by  the  Arabs  of  cl- 
Huleh  from  the  reeds  that  abound  in  the  marshes 
close  by  the  base  of  Hermon.  Peter  was  doubtless 
familiar  with  these  rude  peasant  structures,  the 
leafy  shelters  erected  on  the  roofs  for  cool  retreat 
in  summer,  and  the  booths  for  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Mt  17"  etc.).  W.  Ewing. 

TERAH. — Father  of  Abraham  ;  named  as  a  link 
in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  334). 

TESTAMENT.  — 1.  The  Gr.  word  SmO^k-i),  tr. 
'  covenant '  Lk  l72  AV,  '  testament '  Mt  2628  II  Mk 
1424,  Lk  2220  AVand  RVm,  is  in  RV,  ll.cc,  uniformly 
'  covenant. '  The  last  of  these  passages  is  bracketed 
by  WH  as  a  '  very  early  interpolation.'     The  word 
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does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.  The 
rendering  '  covenant '  (wh.  see)  is  unquestionably 
right : '  testament '  has  come  from  the  Lat.  Versions. 

2.  In  classical  literature  diadrjKr]  denoted  a  will, 
and  apparently  nothing  else  (Ar.  Av.  440,  if  an 
exception,  is  unique).  A  Greek  will,  however,  was 
a  settlement  or  trust-deed  rather  than  a  will  in 
the  Roman  (i.e.  the  modern)  sense.  In  it  the 
conditions  of  inheritance  were,  indeed,  in  the  first 
place  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  testator,  but  it 
was  publicly  and  solemnly  executed,  and  thereupon 
at  once  became  absolute,  irrevocable,  and  unalter- 
able. 

3.  The  LXX  translators  adopted  the  word  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  n-i?.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  supposed  to  have  influenced  their 
choice  : — (a)  Siad-qiaq  represented  essentially  a  '  one- 
sided covenant,'  cwdy]K-r\  (the  ordinary  word)  a 
mutual  one  ;  (b)  8t,adr)KT)  was  charged  with  religious 
ideas,  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  will  conveyed  the 
religious  institutions  as  well  as  the  property  of  the 
family  (cf.  the  similar  case  of  the  Hebrew  '  birth- 
right ').  It  may  possibly  also  have  been  used,  in 
the  popular  spoken  dialect,  in  a  wider  sense  than 
that  of  a  will  (cf.  SiarldeirBai). 

4.  (a)  The  special  reference  in  Lk  l72  [=  Ps 
1058f-  ?]  is  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Gn  15. 
17).  (b)  The  words  of  Mt  2628,  Mk  1424  [Lk  2220] 
are  plainly  drawn  from  Ex  24s.  The  addition  of 
'  new '  (AV,  RVm)  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  ll.cc,  has  small 
MS  authority,  and  is  rejected  in  RV  text :  it  is 
due  to  1  Co  ll25.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  '  new  covenant ' 
had  been  the  theme  of  OT  prophets  (cf.  Jer  3131ff- 
etc.),  and  its  application  to  the  Christian  covenant 
was  in  current  use  among  the  Apostles  :  the  '  old  ' 
covenant  in  the  implied  contrast  was  the  Mosaic 
not  the  Abrahamic  (2  Co  36,  He  915  etc.),  and  the 
allusion  to  Ex  248  seems  tacitly  to  suggest  the 
same  contrast  here. 

Literature. — Ramsay,  Hist.  Com.  on  Galatians,  p.  349 ft.; 
Westcott,  Hebrews,  p.  298 ff.;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Covenant,' 
'Testament.'  F.   S.    RANKEN. 

TETRARCH  {TtTpdpxvs  is  the  classical  form,  but 
in  NT  the  MS  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
Terpaapxris  [Tisch.,  WH,  and  Nestle]). — The  title  is 
used  in  the  Gospels  of  Antipas  (Mt  141,  Lk  31- 19  97), 
and  of  Philip  and  Lysanias  (Lk  31).  Originally  it 
denoted  the  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  country 
or  province.  Euripides  {Ale.  1154)  is  the  earliest 
writer  to  use  the  term  Terpapx^,  and  applies  it  to 
Thessaly,  which  in  primitive  times  was  divided  for 
civil  administration  into  four  districts.  This  ar- 
rangement was  restored  in  the  constitution  given 
by  Philip  of  Macedon  (Demos.  Philipp.  iii.  26,  where 
the  word  is  clearly  technical  and  free  from  the 
doubt  in  which  Euripides  leaves  it).  A  similar 
system  was  met  with  in  Galatia,  where  each  of  the 
three  tribes  had  its  four  tetrarchs  (Strabo,  430, 
566  f . ).  Pompey  afterwards  reduced  the  number 
to  three,  one  for  each  tribe,  but  retained  the 
original  title  (Appian,  Mithridat.  46).  Thence- 
forward, if  not  at  an  even  earlier  date,  the  name 
lost  its  etymological  meaning,  and  could  be  applied 
to  any  petty  dependent  prince,  subordinate  in  rank 
to  kings  but  enjoying  some  of  the  prerogatives  of 
sovereignty  (Cic.  pro  Milone,  xxviii.  76 ;  Hor. 
Snt.  i.  iii.  12;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25;  et  al.).  Such 
tetrarchs  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  especially 
in  Syria.  Antony  conferred  the  title  upon  both 
Herod  and  his  brother  Phasael  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV. 
xiii.  1,  BJ  I.  xii.  5) ;  but  the  rank  was  almost 
purely  titular,  and  left  them  inferior  in  dignity  to 
the  high  priest,  Hyrcanus  II.  In  B.C.  30  another 
brother,  Pheroras,  was  made  tetrarch  of  Peraea 
(Jos.  Ant.  xv.  x.  3),  the  nominal  honour  being 
maintained  on  an  income  granted  by  Herod  him- 
self.    In  the  Gospels  the  etymological  signification 


of  the  term  has  evaporated.  For,  though  Herod 
divided  his  kingdom  into  four  parts,  the  one 
assigned  to  Salome  consisted  merely  of  a  palace 
with  the  revenue  of  certain  so-called  free  towns, 
and  was  in  no  sense  a  tetrarchy.  With  this  excep- 
tion, his  kingdom  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  the  title  of  '  tetrarch '  was  conferred  by  the 
will  of  Rome  upon  Antipas  and  Philip,  whilst  that 
of  '  ethnarch,'  or  recognized  head  of  a  nation, 
was  similarly  bestowed  upon  Archelaus.  On  two 
occasions  Antipas  is  styled  '  king'  (Mt  149,  cf.  141, 
Mk  614,  22, 26f-) ;  and  the  obvious  explanation  is  that 
his  subjects  were  encouraged,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  disposed,  to  speak  of  him  by  the  higher 
title,  for  which  Rome  had  substituted  a  lower, 
without  any  allusion  to  its  strict  meaning.  Simi- 
larly in  the  case  of  Lysanias.  He  was  ruler  of  the 
district  of  Abila  in  the  Lebanon,  which  had  been 
severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Iturrea  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Lysanias  I.  in  B.C.  36.  That  kingdom  was 
in  the  course  of  time  broken  up  into  three  parts,  of 
which  Abilene  formed  one,  with  another  Lysanias 
as  its  tetrarch  (Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  vi.  10,  XIX.  v.  1  ; 
CIG  4521, 4523).  The  term  may  have  been  selected 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  district  in  com- 
parison with  the  earlier  kingdom,  but  it  preserves 
no  record  of  the  division  of  a  country  or  associa- 
tion of  tribes  into  four  parts.  In  the  Gospels  the 
tetrarch  is  merely  a  petty  prince,  dependent  upon 
Rome  for  the  retention  of  his  few  emblems  of 
sovereignty,  whilst  encouraged  to  self-repression 
and  loyal  service  by  an  occasional  promotion  to  a 
higher  dignity.  R.  W.  Moss. 

TEXT  OP  THE  GOSPELS.— 1.  The  problem.— 

All  true  criticism  must  begin  by  taking  cognizance 
of,  and  as  far  as  possible  accounting  for,  existing 
facts.  The  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  text  of 
the  Gospels  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

(i. )  A  Greek  text  substantially  the  same  as  the 
text  underlying  the  AV  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  by  Christendom  as  the  authentic 
Greek  text  from  about  the  year  A.D.  350  till  the 
development  in  modern  times  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  text  of  the  NT.  This  text  is  found  in  the 
great  mass  of  existing  Greek  MSS,  and  was  used 
by  almost  all  ecclesiastical  writers  from  Chrysos- 
tom  onwards.  Translated  into  Syriac,  under  the 
name  of  the  Peshitta  version,  it  was  used  by  most 
of  the  Syriac-speaking  Churches  from  at  least  the 
4th  cent,  onwards.  It  was  the  only  Greek  text 
printed  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  West,  and 
received  the  name  of  Textus  Receptus  (TR)  from 
an  expression  used  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
Elzevir  edition,  1633  :  '  textum  ergo  habes  nunc  ab 
omnibus  receptum,  in  quo  nihil  immutatum  aut 
corruptum  damus.' 

(ii.)  Against  this  general  unanimity  in  regard 
to  the  Greek  text  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the 
Churches  of  the  West  read  the  Gospels  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Jerome  (A.D.  384),  according 
to  a  text  substantially  different  from  the  TR. 
Moreover,  existing  MSS  and  Patristic  quotations 
of  the  earlier  Latin  versions  differed  from  the  TR 
even  more  fundamentally,  and  similar  types  of 
text  are  found  to  have  been  very  widely  spread, 
speaking  in  a  geographical  sense,  and  occur  in 
some  important  MSS,  in  many  ancient  Versions, 
and  in  the  quotations  of  many  Christian  writers, 
especially  in  the  earliest  times.  This  text  (or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  texts  of  this  type)  has 
been  named  '  Western  ' ;  and,  although  it  has  long 
been  well  known  that  the  term  is  not  exclusively 
applicable  in  a  geographical  sense  (indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  at  least  some  members  of  this 
family  may  have  had  their  rise  in  the  East),  yet 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  it  must  for  the  present 
be  employed. 
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(iii.)  But  a  few  of  our  earliest  Greek  MSS,  sup- 
ported by  the  quotations  of  the  most  scholarly 
Fathers  of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  by  a  few 
Versions,  present  a  different  text,  which  has  com- 
mended itself  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  proved  antiquity,  to  most  modern 
critical  scholars  :  it  forms  the  base  of  practically 
all  the  modern  critical  editions,  and  of  our  English 
RV 

2.  The  Received  Text. — A  text  substantially  the 
same  as  the  TR  has  been  called  by  Dean  Burgon 
and  his  school  the  '  Traditional  Text ' ;  by  Dr. 
Hort  (in  the  Introduction  *  to  Westcott  and  Hort's 
The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek)  the 
'  Syrian '  Text.  Hort  also  suggests  the  name 
'  Antiochian,'  which  is  preferable,  because  it  avoids 
any  chance  of  confusion  with  the  totally  distinct 
Syriac  versions.  For  reasons  that  will  be  explained 
later  on  in  this  article,  Hort  considers  that  the 
Antiochian  text  affords  practically  no  evidence  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  original  Greek  of  the 
NT,  and  he  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
most  extreme  opponent  of  the  TR.  In  his  opinion 
(Introduction,  §  185)  the  Antiochian  text  '  must  be 
the  result  of  a  recension  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  a  work  of  attempted  criticism,  performed 
deliberately  by  editors  and  not  merely  by  scribes.' 
He  further  distinguishes  two  stages  in  the  revision, 
and  thinks  (§  190)  that  the  final  process  was  com- 
pleted by  350  or  thereabouts,  and  that  the  first 
process  took  place  at  some  date  between  250  and 
350.  According  to  Burgon  and  his  close  follower 
Miller,  these  recensions  are  purely  imaginary  crea- 
tions ;  they  believe  the  Church  of  Antioch  (in 
company,  no  doubt,  with  practically  all  the  Greek- 
speaking  Churches)  to  have  preserved  the  pure 
text  from  the  first.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
Chrysostom  used  this  text :  he  was  born  at  Antioch 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  lived  in 
that  city  till  398,  when  he  became  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. We  have  seen  above  that  even  the 
main  opponents  of  this  text  allow  that  it  took  its 
final  shape  probably  about  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  birth.  From  that  time  onwards  it  held 
practically  undisputed  sway,  and  the  main  mass 
of  later  MSS  contain  it.  When  at  length,  some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  first 
New  Testaments  in  Greek  were  published,  they 
naturally  rested  on  the  MSS  in  ordinary  ecclesi- 
astical use,  and  thus  the  Antiochian  text  became 
the  '  Received '  Greek  text  of  modern  Christendom, 
from  which  our  own  AV  was  made. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  history  of  the  printed  text  in 
the  16th  cent,  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  Antiochian  text ; 
although  of  no  critical  importance,  it  is  a  subject  very  full  of 
interest.  [A  good  short  account  of  the  early  printed  editions 
will  be  found  in  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction  (ed.  Miller, 
1894),  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  Cf.  also  Tregelles,  Account  of  the  Printed 
Text  of  the  Greek  NT,  1854].  The  NT  was  first  printed  in  Greek 
as  vol.  v.  of  the  Cohiplutensian  Polyglott  Bible.  This  magnifi- 
cent work  was  prepared  at  the  cost  of  Francis  Ximenes  de 
Cisneros,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  was  printed  at 
Alcala  (Complutum),  where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The 
OT  was  given  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  the  Apocrypha  and 
NT  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  volume  containing  the  NT  (which 
was  the  first  to  be  printed)  was  completed  on  10th  Jan.  1514 ; 
but  owing  to  the  death  of  the  truly  great  Cardinal,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  work  was  delayed,  the  Pope's  license  not  being 
granted  till  22nd  March  1520.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  forestall 
the  Spanish  edition,  John  Froben,  the  celebrated  publisher  at 
Basle,  employed  Erasmus  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  NT  in 
Greek,  accompanied  by  a  revised  Latin  version  :  this  was 
hurried  through  the  press,  and  published  in  1516.  Erasmus 
published  other  editions  in  1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535.  Other 
important  editions  are  those  of  Robert  Stephen  (especially  the 
tolio  of  1550,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  standard  text), 
iheodore  de  Beze  (Beza),  and  the  brothers  Elzevir.  All  printed 
editions,  even  those  prepared  by  the  great  founders  of  textual 
criticism  were  based  upon  the  TR  until  1831,  when  Lachmann 
puDiished  a  text  constructed  directly  from  the  ancient  docu- 
ments. 


*  This  Introduction  was  written  by  Dr.  Hort,  and  will  in  this 
article  be  cited  under  his  name,  though  the  two  editors  accept 
joint  responsibility  for  it. 


Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  of  textual 
criticism,  the  TR  must  always  remain  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  deep  veneration  and  of  close 
study.  It  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Christianity.  Through  it  the 
Spirit  of  God  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  spoken  to  the 
greater  number  of  her  members.  It  has  controlled 
the  doctrine  and  the  life  of  Christians,  and  by  its 
means  we  have  been  freed,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  heavy  yoke  of  mediaeval  sacerdotalism  and 
superstition.  Those  who  translated  it  into  modern 
languages  have  left  us  in  their  work  something  of 
their  own  life  and  spirit.  If  extent  of  influence 
for  good  is  to  be  our  criterion,  then  surely,  what- 
ever its  origin,  the  TR  and  the  translations  made 
from  it  bear  the  impress  of  the  seal  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  have  an  unsurpassed  and  almost  unsurpassable 
claim  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  mankind. 

This  much  every  thinking  Christian  will  surely 
grant.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  go  on  to  say  : 
'  therefore  this  text  must  be  the  original  authentic 
text.'  It  would  be  as  logical  to  argue  that  because 
the  gospel  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  Greek 
language,  therefore  Jesus  must  have  spoken  in  the 
same  language.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
experience  of  God's  methods  of  working  that  He 
should  employ  an  instrument  fashioned  and  con- 
ditioned not  only  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  its  rise,  but  also  by  those  through 
which  it  has  passed  in  the  course  of  its  history. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  Burgon  and 
Miller's  writings  seem  to  imply  (we  believe,  in- 
deed, that  the  Dean  stated  it  in  so  many  words) 
that  of  necessity  God  must  have  provided  for 
the  accurate  preservation  of  the  text  of  the  book 
which  He  had  given  to  man.  It  appears  to  have 
been  inconceivable  to  Burgon  that  the  true  text 
should  be  any  other  than  that  commonly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Church  :  to  him  the  Church  was 
the  guardian  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  same  sense  as 
some  people  believe  her  to  be  the  guardian  of 
doctrine.  If  this  view,  even  though  not  expressly 
stated,  is  felt  to  underlie  the  student's  conclusions, 
then  those  conclusions  are  removed  from  the  do- 
main of  matters  with  which  the  critic  can  deal. 
They  may,  as  in  the  case  of  views  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith,  or  of 
theories  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  con- 
ceivably rest  on  a  true  spiritual  perception,  but 
they  do  not  rest  on  evidence,  with  which  alone  the 
critic  is  competent  to  deal.  We  have  pointed  out 
above  that  a  large,  and  the  most  enlightened,  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Vulgate,  or  Latin  translation  of  Jerome, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  only  authoritative  exponent 
of  the  true  text  and  sense  of  the  original.  There 
never  has  been  a  unanimous  tradition  as  to  the 
text  of  Scripture  :  only  for  the  three  centuries  that 
followed  the  first  printing  of  the  Greek  NT  has 
there  been  even  an  appearance  of  such  unanimity. 
But  though  the  writings  of  Burgon  and  Miller 
force  one  to  the  conclusion  that  for  them  per- 
sonally their  theory  rested  on  a  priori  grounds, 
yet  they  have  with  great  labour,  assiduity,  and 
learning  collected  a  vast  amount  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  'Traditional  Text.'  Unfortu- 
nately, Burgon  wrote  in  such  a  contemptuous 
manner  of  the  leading  textual  critics  and  of  the 
most  ancient  MSS  of  the  NT  that  most  of  his  work 
has  the  appearance  of  an  ex  parte  statement  rather 
than  of  a  solid  contribution  to  the  investigation  of 
a  difficult  problem.  Miller,  who  edited  and  com- 
pleted many  of  Burgon's  papers  after  his  death, 
adopted  a  more  temperate  tone  ;  but  so  much  of 
Burgon's  language  is  incorporated,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  still  treated  rather  after  the  fashion  of  a 
polemical  controversy  than  of  a  critical  investiga- 
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tion.  Moreover,  Burgon's  contention  was  that  the 
'  Traditional  Text '  is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  text ;  all  docu- 
ments that  differ  from  it  are  treated  as  of  prac- 
tically no  value.  Hort,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered the  '  Traditional '  or  '  Antiochian  '  text  to 
be  valueless  as  evidence.  Thus  the  subject  has 
been  treated  at  its  extreme  points,  and  neither  side 
has  taken  sufficient  trouble  to  discover  how  much 
truth  is  contained  in  the  views  of  the  other  side. 
We  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  this  matter,  be- 
cause we  think  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition 
to  regard  the  '  Traditional  Text '  as  a  hobby  of 
Burgon's,  and  to  treat  his  defence  of  it  with  the 
same  contempt  that  he  poured  so  freely  on  others. 

3.  Hort's  'Syrian'  or  'Antiochian'  Text.  —  In 
part  iii.  of  Hort's  Introduction,  chapter  ii.  bears  the 
heading,  '  Results  of  Genealogical  Evidence  proper.' 
Section  i.  (§§  130-168)  is  devoted  to  proving  the 
posteriority  of  Antiochian  to  other  known  types  of 
readings.  We  hope  to  show  later  on  that  the  evi- 
dence here  adduced  is  not  entitled  to  be  called 
'  genealogical '  in  a  strict  sense,  but  with  this  we 
are  not  for  the  moment  concerned.  Hort  begins 
(§  130)  by  stating  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
all  great  variations  of  text  were  prior  to  the  5th 
cent.,  since  the  text  of  Chrysostom  and  other 
Syrian  Fathers  of  the  4th  cent,  is  substantially 
identical  with  the  common  late  text;  and  (§  131) 
the  text  of  every  other  considerable  group  of  docu- 
ments is  shown  by  analogous  evidence  of  Fathers 
and  Versions  to  be  of  equal  or  greater  antiquity. 
If  we  were  living  in  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  the 
problem  to  be  solved  would  in  all  essential  points 
be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Hort  then  adduces 
three  lines  of  evidence  to  prove  the  posteriority  of 
Antiochian  readings:  (i.)  by  analysis  of  connate 
readings  (§§  132-151),  (ii.)  by  Ante-Nicene  Patristic 
evidence  (§§  152-162),  (iii.)  by  internal  evidence  of 
Syrian  (i.e.  Antiochian)  readings  (§§  163-168).  We 
must  deal  with  each  of  these  divisions  separately. 

(i.)  When  one  reading  is  found  in  one  group  of 
documents,  another  in  a  second  group,  and  the 
two  different  readings  are  found  combined  in  a 
third  group,  this  reading  is  said  to  be  'conflate.' 
Of  course  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  the  first  two 
readings  are  prior  to  the  conflate  reading,  or  else 
it  is  not  a  conflate  reading  at  all.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment goes  in  a  circle,  unless  either  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  two  separate  readings  existed  at  a  time 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  conflate  reading  did 
not,  or  the  conflate  reading  is  so  obviously  wrong 
that  it  cannot  conceivably  be  the  original  reading. 
If  neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled,  then  con- 
clusions based  on  the  so-called  conflate  readings 
are  matters  of  judgment,  not  of  evidence.  Hort 
adduces  and  examines  eight  cases  of  readings 
which  he  believes  to  be  conflate  :  in  each  case, 
according  to  his  view,  the  Antiochian  text  has 
combined  two  separate  readings  found  in  earlier 
texts.  Obviously  eight  examples,  taken  four  from 
Mark  and  four  from  Luke,  afford  but  a  slender 
foundation  on  which  to  build  :  it  may  be,  and  has 
been,  urged  that  these  eight  examples  are  only 
specimens  taken  from  a  large  number  available, 
vt  jntil  furtner  examples  are  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  case  must  be  judged  by  the  eight  given. 

.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  give  here  the  main  readings 
j"  the  instance  selected  for  special  discussion  by  Hort.  In  Mk 
b  *  (following  and  the  people  saw  them  going,  and  many  knew 
t hem,  and  they  ran  there  together  on  foot  from  all  the  cities)  we 
nnd  the  following  readings  : 

xxi  ■rpo^xUv  xunC;  {and  outwent  them),  NB  lect  49  Lat.  vg  Boh 
Arm  and  (with  xporfaBovJor  *pm\8ov)  LA  13  lect  39  ;  Syr.  vg 
nas  *«;  trpoyjxdov  xvtov    ixii. 

xxi  irvty\Qo»  xvtov  {and  came  together  there),  De"'  28,  604  b 
(2pe  d  ff  i  r  have  xxi  y\Sov  xvtoZ,  a  simply  et  venerunt,  Syr.  sin 
and  when  they  came  :  these  documents  might  be  taken  to  sup- 
port either  of  the  shorter  readings). 

xxi  rpoiiXBov^  cci/Toii;  xxi  e-uvvixdov  npos  xvtov  {and  outwent  them, 


and  came  together  unto  him),  all  known  uncials,  except  the  five 
named  above,  all  cursives  except  eight,  /  q  Syr.  hcl  Mth. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  xxi  o-vvyXOnv  rrpos  xvtov  alone  was  ever  read ;  more- 
over, the  evidence  for  xx.)  <ruvij\8ot  xvtov  is  very  slender,  and 
quite  possibly  later  than  the  supposed  conflation.  Mill  sug- 
gested with  much  probability  that  D  omitted  the  words  and 
outwent  them,  because  they  contradicted  Mt  1413  and  Lk  911 
'  the  crowds  followed  him.'  Swete,  ad  loc,  quotes  33  as  reading 
ffuvihpot.fji.ov  irp'os  xvrovt  xoci  ffvvv{K%ov  rrpos  xvtov  '.  this  appears  to 
have  been  another  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  words  objected  to. 
The  reading  of  the  mass  of  MSS  gives  such  good  sense  that 
Hort  himself  says  (§  13C),  '  There  is  nothing  in  the  sense  that 
would  tempt  to  alteration  :  all  runs  easily  and  smoothly,  and 
there  is  neither  contradiction  nor  manifest  tautology ' ;  and 
again  (§  138),  '  Had  it  been  the  only  extant  reading,  it  would 
have  roused  no  suspicion.'  He  does,  indeed,  argue  that  the 
fresh  point  made  by  and  came  together  unto  him  '  simply  spoils 
the  point  of  ii&BJiv  in  vM;  the  multitude  "followed"  (Mt., 
Luke)  the  Lord  to  the  desert  region  Oxu),  but  the  actual 
arrival  at  His  presence  was  due  to  His  act,  not  theirs,  for  He 
"came  out"  of  His  retirement  in  some  sequestered  nook  to 
meet  them.'  But  Swete,  ad  loc,  far  more  naturally  takes  the 
l£sA0&Jw  to  mean  '  having  landed,'  and  thus  the  only  objection 
that  Hort  could  find  to  the  language  of  the  fuller  reading  falls 
to  the  ground  :  the  crowd  were  the  first  to  reach  the  spot 
whither  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  going,  they  ran  together 
on  the  beach  to  meet  Him  ;  and  as  He  landed  He  saw  them,  and 
realized  that  He  could  not  secure  the  quiet  He  sought.  It  is 
therefore  quite  possible  that  the  reading  of  NBLA  is  due  to  the 
accidental  omission  of  a  clause. 

In  none  of  the  eight  cases  can  it  be  proved  that 
the  two  parts  of  the  longer  reading  both  existed 
separately  at  a  time  when  the  combined  reading 
did  not  exist,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
the  readings  in  which  the  two  separate  ones  are 
combined  are  likely  to  be  right  or  not. 

Dr.  Salmon  {Some  Thoughts  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
XT,  p.  68)  says  that  '  Canon  Cook  elaborately  discussed  Hort's 
eight  cases,  contending  that  in  every  one  of  them  the  con- 
flation hypothesis  gives  the  less  probable  account  of  the  facts.' 
He  adds  :  '  In  each  of  these  cases  I  did  not  myself  follow  Hort 
altogether  without  misgivings.'  Miller  also  discusses  the  sup- 
posed conflations  in  Appendix  ii.  of  his  '  Causes  of  Corruption,' 
and  makes  out  a  fairly  good  case  for  the  originality  of  the  sup- 
posed conflate  readings. 

(ii.)  Hort's  next  argument  to  prove  the  posteri- 
ority of  Antiochian  readings  is  founded  on  Ante- 
Nicene  Patristic  evidence. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  follow  Hort's  example  in  giving  at  this 
point  some  general  considerations  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
the  use  of  Patristic  evidence.  We  will  speak  first  of  the  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties  experienced  in  using  it.  To  begin 
with,  the  material  is  necessarily  very  fragmentary  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Each  writer  quotes  but  a  limited  number  of  passages, 
so  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  specially  prominent  passages 
that  we  can  get  together  a  really  representative  collection  of 
Patristic  quotations.  It  follows  that  any  kind  of  Patristic 
apparatus  is  more  or  less  deceptive.  It  may  be,  for  instance, 
that  Origen  has  a  reading  which  agrees  with  MSS  most  approved 
by  critical  writers,  but  that  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  not 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Here  we  are  placed  in  a 
difficulty,  because  Clement  and  Origen  did  not  by  any  means 
always  agree,  and,  if  a  quotation  had  been  preserved  in  which 
Clement  used  a  different  reading,  it  would  be  probable  that 
Origen's  reading  did  not  belong  to  the  text  traditionally  current 
at  Alexandria,  but  that  he  had  obtained  it  from  some  other 
source  ;  his  evidence,  therefore,  would  be  simply  of  a  personal 
character.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  weighing  Patristic 
evidence  to  deal  with  the  author's  quotations  as  a  whole,  in 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  text  he  used. 
When  Clement's  and  Origen's  quotations  are  thus  dealt  with,  it 
is  found  that  Origen  in  part  agrees  with  the  text  most  favoured 
by  critical  editors,  but  that  his  predecessor  Clement  used  a 
substantially  different  text  of  a  '  Western '  type  ;  Origen  too, 
in  part,  followed  '  Western '  texts  :  the  conclusions  to  which 
these  phenomena  lead  will  be  discussed  later  on.  The  important 
point  to  note  at  this  stage  is  that  the  whole  mass  of  a  writer's 
quotations  must  be  treated  as  one  whole,  and  that,  while  we 
can  discover  the  type  of  text  he  used,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  only 
fragmentary,  and  necessarily  confined  as  far  as  details  are  con- 
cerned to  the  passages  explicitly  quoted. 

A  moment's  reflexion  on  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  quoted 
in  extempore  sermons  or  in  conversation  will  he  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  writer's  quotations  may  not  always  reproduce  the 
text  that  he  considered  the  best,  supposing  him  to  have  formed 
a  critical  judgment  on  the  subject  Natural  looseness  of  quota- 
tion from  memory,  familiarity  with  more  than  one  text,  and 
confusion  between  parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels,  will  account 
for  many  deviations  that  cannot  be  considered  genuine  variant 
readings.  A  knowledge  of  the  proneness  of  the  human  brain 
to  repeat  a  mistake  once  made,  will  render  us  cautious  even 
when  a  writer  quotes  a  passage  more  than  once  in  the  same 
unusual  form.  Even  with  great  care  and  wide  experience  it  is 
difficult  for  a  student  to  feel  sure  that  a  quotation  gives  the 
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reading  which  the  writer,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question,  would 
have  deliberately  stated  to  be  the  right  one. 

Moreover,  we  often  feel  great  doubt  whether  the  quotation 
stands  in  our  printed  editions  in  its  original  form.  The  works 
of  many  Greek  Fathers  have  been  notoriously  badly  edited,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  editor's 
methods  that  we  can  feel  any  security  that  full  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  MSS  and  other  evidence  available.  Dr.  Nestle 
(in  his  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  NT, 
Eng.  tr.  1901,  p.  145)  refers  to  an  extreme  instance  of  supineness 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  even  a  fairly  recent  editor :  he  gave 
in  his  MS  the  first  and  last  words  of  quotations,  and  left  the  printer 
to  All  them  up  from  a  printed  copy  of  the  NT. 

And  when  we  go  behind  the  editions,  we  often  find  that  only 
comparatively  late  MSS  are  now  extant,  and  we  have  to  allow 
for  the  natural  tendency  of  scribes  to  substitute,  both  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  familiar  for  unfamiliar  readings.  Sometimes 
the  comments  that  follow  the  quotation  enable  the  student  to 
detect  the  substitution,  but  such  alterations  must  have  been 
made  by  scribes  in  numberless  passages  in  which  there  are  no 
means  of  discovering  them. 

The  case  of  Fathers  writing  in  a  language  other  than  Greek 
presents  further  difficulties,  because  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
how  far  the  form  of  the  quotation  is  due  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  Greek,  and  how  far  to  familiarity  with  the  version  in 
their  own  language.  Analogous  difficulties  arise  in  the  case  of 
works  which  are  preserved  only  in  translations,  because  the 
translator  was  likely  to  introduce  readings  familiar  to  him  in 
the  vernacular. 

We  have  enlarged  somewhat  on  this  matter  in  order  to  show 
how  much  care  is  needed  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  Patristic 
evidence  in  regard  to  individual  readings.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  desire  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  the  immense 
importance  of  Patristic  evidence  when  employed  with  due  pre- 
cautions for  its  proper  purpose,  namely,  the  dating  and  localizing 
of  special  types  of  text. 

But,  again,  we  must  remember  that  the  remains  of  Ante- 
Nictne  Christian  literature  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  very 
fragmentary.  'The  only  period  for  which  we  have  anything 
like  a  sufficiency  of  representative  knowledge  consists  roughly  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  from  about  175  to  250 '  (Hort,  §  158). 
Besides  Clement  and  Origen,  Hort  names  Irenseus,  Hippolytus, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Novatian,  belonging  to  the  period 
named ;  Methodius  towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  cent. ;  and 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  the  first  third  of  the  4th  century.  '  The 
text  used,'  writes  Hort  (§  159),  '  by  all  those  Ante-Nicene  Greek 
writers,  not  being  connected  with  Alexandria,  who  have  left 
considerable  remains,  is  substantially  Western.' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  value 
of  the  argument  for  the  posteriority  of  Antiochian 
readings  which  Hort  bases  on  Ante-Nicene  Patristic 
evidence :  itis  an  esilentio  argument — that  no  extant 
writer  before  Chrysostom  used  the  Antiochian  text. 
The  force  of  this  argument  is  considerably  lessened 
if  we  reflect  that,  had  the  writings  of  Origen 
perished,  we  should  have  had  practically  no  Ante- 
Nicene  Patristic  evidence  for  the  type  of  text  con- 
tained in  the  RV. 

Miller  (The  Traditional  Text,  p.  94 ft'.)  has 
attempted  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Tradi- 
tional or  Antiochian  text  by  a  wide  appeal  to 
Patristic  evidence.  In  a  sense  he  fails,  because  if 
a  reading  is  shown  to  be  older  than  the  supposed 
revision  which  produced  the  Antiochian  text,  it  is 
said  by  the  school  of  Hort  to  be  not  distinctively 
Antiochian,  but  a  '  Western '  reading  adopted  by 
the  revisers.  To  one  who  does  not  adopt  an  extreme 
view  on  either  side,  this  will  probably  appear  very 
like  a  fight  over  empty  names.  The  Antiochian 
text  confessedly  contained  an  ancient  element,  and 
the  real  question  is  whether  critical  editors  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  it.  Call  the  text  by  what  name  you  will,  but  let 
it  be  judged  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  readings, 
not  in  accordance  with  uncertain  theories.  Its  very 
existence  forms  evidence  in  favour  of  certain  types 
of  the  Western  text,  which  must  go  back  to  the 
2nd  cent.,  as  is  shown  by  Miller  ;  and  the  real 
question  at  issue  is,  What  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  evidence  of  these  texts  ? 

(iii.)  The  judgment  of  such  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Hort 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Antiochian  readings 
must  carry  the  greatest  weight.  It  will  be  most 
satisfactory  to  quote  his  own  words.  '  Another 
step  is  gained  by  a  close  examination  of  all  read- 
ings distinctively  Syrian  (Antiochian)  in  the  sense 
explained  above,  comparing  them  on  grounds  of 
Internal  Evidence,  Transcriptional  and  Intrinsic, 


with  the  other  readings  of  the  same  passages.  The 
result  is  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis 
which  was  mentioned  as  not  excluded  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  conflate  readings,  namely  that  in 
other  cases,  where  the  Syrian  text  diners  from  all 
other  extant  ancient  texts,  its  authors  may  have 
copied  some  other  equally  ancient  and  perhaps 
purer  text  now  otherwise  lost'  (§  163).  This  de- 
cision may  be  regarded  either  as  an  expression  of 
subjective  judgment,  in  which  case  its  value  will 
vary  according  to  the  estimate  formed  of  its 
author's  ability  as  a  critic;  or  else  it  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  certain  lines  of  argument, 
in  which  case  it  is  the  business  of  other  critics  to 
examine  those  arguments. 

The  conclusions  which  Hort  reached  in  regard 
to  the  conflate  readings  discussed  above  rest  on, 
and  indeed  may  be  fairly  considered  to  assume  the 
truth  of,  his  views  as  to  the  genealogical  relations 
of  the  different  families  into  which  he  divides  all 
extant  NT  documents.  His  whole  text  is  indeed 
based  on  those  views  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  to 
discuss  the  problem  before  us  intelligently,  it  is 
essential  to  have  correct  knowledge  of  the  exact 
nature  of  genealogical  evidence,  and  of  how  far  it 
is  available  for  the  criticism  of  the  NT  text. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth  that,  if  the  original  of  a 
document  exists,  no  number  of  copies  will  possess 
any  value  for  settling  its  text,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  document  itself.  This 
is  the  simple  ground  on  which  all  genealogical  evi- 
dence rests.  If  three  independent  copies  have  been 
made  of  a  document  which  has  itself  perished,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  where  all  three  agree 
they  correctly  represent  the  original ;  and  further, 
in  cases  where  two  of  the  copies  agree  against  the 
third,  we  shall  confidently  judge  that  these  two 
preserve  the  right  text,  and  that  the  third  is  in 
error.  Now  suppose  that  fifty  copies  have  been 
made  of  this  third  original  copy,  and  that  it  has 
itself  perished,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  evidence 
of  the  two  extant  primary  copies  outweighs  the 
evidence  of  the  fifty  secondary  ones.  In  this  ex- 
ample it  is  assumed  that  the  exact  parentage  of 
every  copy  is  known.  This  is,  of  course,  seldom 
the  case  with  the  MSS  of  ancient  authors;  but 
when  the  parentage  of  every  MS  concerned  can  be 
ascertained,  then  genealogical  evidence  gives  results 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

This  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
illustrate  further  what  we  have  said,  by  reference  to  an  actual 
instance.  A  fair  number  of  MSS  exist  of  the  Pcedagogue  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  In  one  family  of  these,  consisting  of 
eight  or  more  members,  a  passage  of  considerable  length  is  left 
out.  Now  two  leaves  have  been  lost  from  a  MS  preserved  at 
Florence  (called  F),  which  contained  exactly  this  passage  ;  it  is 
therefore  beyond  doubt  that  the  MSS  referred  to  were  copied 
from  F  after  the  loss  of  these  leaves,  and  they  are  therefore  of  no 
value  as  evidence.  There  exists  also  at  Paris  another  MS;(P), 
considerably  older  than  F.  At  one  time  there  was  some  little 
doubt  about  the  relation  existing  between  these  two  MSS ;  but 
after  a  time  it  was  pointed  out  by  a  German  scholar,  Dr.  Stahlin, 
that  certain  notes  that  were  written  in  P  by  different  people  and 
at  different  times,  are  written  in  F  in  the  hand  of  the  original 
scribe ;  this  makes  it  certain  that  F  was  copied,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  P,  and  it  can  therefore  also  be  put  aside. 
Further  researches  showed  that  every  known  MS  of  the  work 
was  derived  from  P,  which  consequently  forms  our  only  authority 
for  the  text.  It  is  very  seldom  that  such  certain  results  as  these 
can  be  reached  in  actual  practice.  It  is  generally  possible  to 
group  MSS  to  some  extent  by  observing  their  agreement  in 
obvious  errors,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  different  scribes 
would  make  the  same  mistakes  independently  in  several  differ- 
ent places.  It  is  obvious  that  the  confidence  with  which  we  can 
employ  genealogical  evidence  is  proportionate  to  the  certainty 
with  which  the  relations  of  the  MSS  have  been  ascertained.  In 
the  case  of  certain  cursive  MSS  of  the  Gospels  strictly  genea- 
logical evidence  is  forthcoming,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
cursives  13,  69,  124,  346,  and  certain  others,  are  derived  from 
one  common  ancestor ;  but,  except  for  this  one  important  and 
interesting  case,  the  genealogical  relations  of  Gospel  MSS  are 
matters  of  deduction,  if  not  of  guesswork. 

It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  acqui- 
esce in   Hort's  unqualified   condemnation   of  the 
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Antiochian  text,  so  far  as  that  condemnation  rests 
on  (i.)  the  analysis  of  conflate  readings,  which 
presupposes  certain  genealogical  relations  to  exist 
between  certain  groups  of  MSS,  and  involves  an 
argument  in  a  vicious  circle,  because  those  relations 
cannot  be  independently  shown  to  exist;  and  (ii.) 
so  far  as  it  rests  on  Patristic  evidence,  this  being 
precarious  from  its  fragmentary  character,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  does  prove  that  the  Antiochian 
text  contains  a  very  ancient  element.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  judge  this  text  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 

4.  The  generally  accepted  Critical  Text. — Once 
again,  it  is  with  Sort's  views  that  we  must  princi- 
cipally  concern  ourselves,  because  WH's  text  is  the 
only  one  published  which  can  be  regarded  as  in  any 
way  self  -  consistent.  No  textual  student  would 
place  much  confidence  in  Tischendorf's  judgment, 
which  is  embodied  in  his  editio  ociava  critica  major ; 
the  Greek  text  underlying  the  RV  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  formed  in  accordance  with  any  ascer- 
tainable principles  ;  and  Weymouth's  '  Resultant 
Text,'  and  similar  editions,  founded  on  the  con- 
sensus of  critical  editors,  from  their  nature  have 
no  independent  critical  value.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  principles  on  which  WH  founded 
their  text.  We  have  already  shown  how  the  great 
mass  of  documents,  containing  an  Antiochian  text, 
were  set  on  one  side.  The  pre- Antiochian  texts 
Hort  divided  into  three  families,  and,  on  what  ap- 
pear to  many  students  insufficient  grounds,  assumed 
that  they  stood  in  certain  genealogical  relations  to 
one  another.  One  of  these  families  consists  of  the 
group  of  texts  commonly  called  'Western';  after 
setting  these  aside  as  obvious  corruptions  of  the 
original  text,  only  a  small  body  of  MSS,  Versions, 
and  Fathers  remains.  This  small  residuum,  how- 
ever, Hort  proceeds  to  again  divide  into  '  Neutral ' 
and  '  Alexandrian '  documents.  It  is  now,  we  think 
we  may  say,  generally  acknowledged  that  this  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  maintained  (cf.  Salmon,  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  NT,  p. 
50  ff. ).  Practically,  he  classes  as  '  Alexandrian  ' 
the  readings  of  documents  which  usually  agree 
with  Codex  B,  when  they  differ  from  B  and  are 
not  supported  by  much  Western  evidence.  We 
shall  therefore  treat  these  documents  as  forming 
one  group,  and  distinguish  the  readings,  as  Salmon 
suggests,  as  early  and  later  Alexandrian.  Hort 
frankly  admitted  the  close  relation  existing  be- 
tween his  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  readings,  since 
he  conceived  both  sets  of  readings  to  be  derived 
from  a  common  non  Western  ancestor ;  this  led 
him,  in  the  case  of  an  important  set  of  readings, 
which  he  called  '  Western  non-interpolations,'  to 
prefer  the  testimony  of  a  small  group  of  Western 
documents  to  the  practically  unanimous  evidence 
of  all  other  documents. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  list  of  the 
main  documents  with  which  criticism  has  to  deal. 
We  begin  with  those  which  more  or  less  regularly 
support  the  Alexandrian  readings.  See  also  art. 
Maxuscripts. 

B,  the  famous  Codex  Vatioanus,  assigned  to  the  4th  cent.,  is 

by  far  the  most  interesting ;  according  to  Hort,  it  con- 
tains a  purely  '  Neutral '  text  in  the  Gospels. 
X,  Codex  Sinaiticus,  discovered  by  Tischendorf  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
and  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  4th  century.  This 
MS  is  thought  by  Hort  to  be  free  from  Antiochian 
readings,  but  to  contain  a  '  mixed '  text,  that  is,  one  in 
which  Western,  Neutral,  and  Alexandrian  elements  are 
all  found,  though  in  the  Gospels  he  looks  on  it  as  largely 
Neutral ;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  its  agreements 
with  B  are  very  numerous. 

C,  Codex   Ephrsemi  Rescriptus,  a  palimpsest  preserved   at 

Paris,  and  belonging  probably  to  the  5th  century.  The 
text  of  this  MS  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance. 
Miller  (Plain  Infr.*  vol.  i.  p.  123)  well  describes  its  text 
as  *  standing  nearly  midway  between  A  and  B,  somewhat 
inclining  to  the  latter.'  Hort  considers  C  to  contain  an 
Antiochian  and  also  a  Western  element. 
L,  Codex  Regius,  preserved  at  Paris,  belonging  to  the  8th 
century.  This  MS  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  number 
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of  readings  it  has  in  common  with  B.     According  to 
Hort  (§  209),  '  The  foundation  of  the  text  is  Non- Western 
Pre-Syrian.'    But  he  adds :  '  The  fundamental  text  has 
been  largely  mixed  with  late  Western  and  with  Syrian 
elements.' 
T.  Under  this  symbol  are  placed  several  fragments  of  MSS 
containing  a  Greek  text  and  a  translation  in  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt  (Sahidic  or  Thebaic).    They  range  in  date 
from  the  5th  to  the  7th  century. 
X,  Codex  Monacensis,  preserved  at  Munich,  of  the  9th  or  10th 
cent.,  has  a  fundamentally  Antiochian  text,  but  is  of 
interest  because  it  often  joins  with  CL  in  giving  readings 
which  may  be  regarded  as  late  Alexandrian. 
Z,  Codex  Dublinensis  Rescriptus,  perhaps  to  be  assigned  to 
the  4th  cent.,  contains  295  verses  of  Mt.  in  22  fragments. 
The  text  is  apparently  pre- Antiochian,  and  agrees  more 
closely  with  X  than  with  B. 
A,  Codex  Sangallensis,  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  has  an  ordi- 
nary Antiochian  text,  except  in  Mk.,  in  which  Gospel  it 
has  many  readings  in  common  with  CL. 
S,  Codex  Xacynthius,  a  palimpsest,  probably  of  the  8th  cent., 
belonging  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
London.    This  MS  contains  342  verses  of  Lk.,  giving  an 
apparently  pre-Antiochian  text,  in  which  both  Western 
and  Alexandrian  elements  are  found. 
1,  A  minuscule,  preserved  at  Basle,  assigned  to  the  10th, 

12th,  or  13th  cent.,  often  agrees  with  NB  and  BL. 
33,  A  minuscule  of  the  10th  cent.,  preserved  at  Paris,  has  been 
called  '  the  queen  of  cursives.'  It  has  a  very  interesting 
text,  containing  many  ancient  elements,  but  agreeing 
now  with  one,  now  with  another  type  of  readings. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  Versions,  as  might  be  expected,  to  some 
extent  support  the  Alexandrian  text ;  but  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  these  Versions  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
reckon  with  them  as  an  element  in  the  critical  problem  pre- 
sented to  us.  Forbes  Robinson,  in  his  art.  '  Egyptian  Versions' 
in  Hastings'  I)B,  declines  to  follow  Lightfoot  and  Hort  in 
assigning  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  principal  Egyptian  Versions 
(i.e.  the  Bohairic  and  the  Sahidic),  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  to 
the  close  of  the  2nd  century.  He  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  Sahidic  Version,  which  was  current  in  Upper  Egypt, 
was  the  earlier  of  the  two ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mentally Western  rather  than  Alexandrian.  The  Bohairic  (mis- 
leadingly  called  Coptic,  and  also  Memphitic)  Version,  current  in 
Lower  Egypt,  confessedly  agrees  in  general  with  B,  and  perhaps 
even  more  closely  with  the  text  used  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
If  it  has  to  be  assigned  to  a  date  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  type  of 
text  then  current  in  Alexandria,  and  cannot  be  used  as  evidence 
for  the  greater  antiquity  of  that  text.  The  remains  of  the 
Bashmuric  Versions  —  those  current  in  Middle  Egypt  —  are  so 
scanty  that  they  offer  little  help  at  present. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  by  including 
documents  which  occasionally  support  the  Alex- 
andrian text,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  attestation  for  most  of  Hort's  readings  lies 
practically  in  the  group  KBCLX  33,  often  sup- 
ported by  the  Egyptian  versions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  greater  part  of  the  attestation  for 
Hort's  readings  is  often  afforded  by  documents 
which  he  classes  as  Western,  and  whose  evidence 
he  would  put  on  one  side  were  it  not  supported  by 
some  member  or  members  of  the  Alexandrian 
group.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a  list  of  the 
main  Western  documents,  which  have  not  already 
been  mentioned  as  containing  an  Alexandrian 
element. 

D.  Codex  Bezse  Cantabrigiensis,  of  the  6th  century.  This  is 
in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  MS  of  the  Gospels  extant  : 
its  text  is,  to  a  great  extent,  unique,  and  gains  in  interest  and 
importance  from  the  support  which  it  often  receives  from  the 
most  ancient  versions  known,  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac. 
All  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  preserves  for  us  a  text  which 
was  widely  read  in  the  2nd  cent.,  and  the  questions  connected 
with  this  text  are  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  both 
in  importance  and  in  practical  interest. 

P  and  Q.  Two  palimpsests  preserved  at  Wolfenblittel,  assigned 
respectively  to  the  6th  and  5th  centuries.  P  contains  31  frag- 
ments, consisting  of  518  verses  from  all  four  Gospels ;  Q  12 
fragments  of  247  verses  from  Lk.  and  John.  The  ancient  element 
in  these  MSS  is  partly  Western  and  partly  Alexandrian. 

R.  Codex  Nitriensis,  a  palimpsest  of  the  6th  cent.,  in  the 
British  Museum,  contains  25  fragments  of  Lk.,  consisting  of  about 
516  verses.    The  pre-Antinchian  readings  are  mostly  Western. 

Two  groups  of  minuscules  are  of  importance.  1-118-131-209 
are  fairly  closely  related,  and  offer  some  interesting  readings  ; 
but  far  more  important  are  the  minuscules  of  the  Ferrar  group, 
mentioned  above,  1 3-69-1 24-346-543-(788)-826.  This  group  pre- 
serves the  readings  of  a  lost  MS  containing  a  peculiar  Western 
text,  different  from  that  of  D,  but  in  a  manner  parallel  to  it. 
Another  important  minuscule,  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  is  pre- 
served at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  named  by  Miller-Scrivener  473 
(565  of  Gregory,  81  of  Hort,  2p«  of  Tischendorf). 
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The  evidence  of  the  Versions  is  of  great  importance  in  regard 
to  the  Western  text,  for  it  shows  how  widespread  this  text  was 
in  the  earliest  times,  and  teaches  us  that  the  name  '  Western ' 
cannot  properly  be  applied  to  it  in  a  geographical  sense.  From 
East  and  West  and  from  the  south  of  Egypt  we  get  evidence  of 
the  prevalence  of  distinctively  Western  types  of  readings. 

The  Old  Latin  (i.e.  the  pre-Vulgate  Latin)  is  found  in  different 
forms,  which  have  been  distinguished  as  African,  European, 
and  Italic ;  the  last  of  these,  however,  approaches  so  nearly  to  the 
Vulgate  text,  that  we  shall  now  leave  it  on  one  side.  The  most 
important  MS  of  the  African  Latin  is  k  (Codex  Bobbiensis), 
of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.,  preserved  at  Turin.  Unfortunately,  it 
contains  only  portions  of  Mt.  and  Mark.  The  close  agreement 
of  its  readings  with  the  quotations  of  Cyprian  proves  that  it 
contains  a  text  used  in  Africa  in  early  times  ;  e  (Codex  Palatinus), 
of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.,  preserved  at  Vienna,  contains  a  version 
of  a  similar  type,  though  by  no  means  so  homogeneous  as  that 
of  k.  Of  the  European  Latin  there  are  several  MSS  :  a,  b,  ^"(Mc. 
only),  h  (part  of  Mt.),  i  (part  of  Mk.  and  Lk.),  m  (not  a  MS,  but  a 
collection  of  passages  [testimonia]  from  the  OT  and  NT,  known 
as  the  '  Speculum ') ;  this  type  is  also  found  to  some  extent  in  c, 
/,  and  q,  and  in  many  fragments  of  MSS. 

The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  preserved  in  very  numerous 
MSS.  It  is  fundamentally  Western  in  character,  as  being  a 
descendant  of  the  Old  Latin,  but  has  been  much  modified, 
especially  in  the  Gospels,  by  the  influence  of  Greek  MSS  of  the 
Antiochian  type. 

In  Syriac,  the  Peshitta  Version  holds  a  place  analogous  to  St. 
Jerome's  Vulgate  in  Latin,  and  supports  the  Antiochian  text. 
Another  Version,  called  by  the  followers  of  Hort  the  '  Old  Syriac,' 
is  preserved  in  two  MSS  ;  one  in  the  British  Museum,  the  text 
of  which  was  published  by  Cureton,  is  called  after  him  the 
'  Curetonian  Syriac '  (Syr  <=ur) ;  the  other  was  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  in  the  Library  of  the  Convent  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  is  known  as  the  'Sinaitic  Syriac'  (Syrsin).  These 
Versions,  allied,  but  by  no  means  identical,  have  an  essentially 
W  estern  text.  Another  factor  in  the  Syriac  problem  is  the  Dia- 
tessaron  of  Tatian  (flourished  a.d.  160),  the  text  of  which  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  recovered  from  an  Arabic  translation,  from 
an  Armenian  translation  of  the  Syriac  commentary  of  Ephraem 
Syrus,  and  from  the  quotations  of  the  Syrian  writer  Aphraates. 
The  Diatessaron  was  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  was 
widely  used  in  Syriac-speaking  countries  in  preference  to  the 
separate  Gospels ;  and  in  compiling  it  Tatian  used  a  Western 
text,  similar  in  character  to  the  Old  Syriac.  The  mutual  rela> 
tions  of  these  documents  are  still  in  dispute,  but  the  most 
probable  view  is  that  the  Old  Syriac  stands  to  the  Peshitta  as  the 
Old  Latin  does  to  Jeromes  Vulgate.  Two  later  versions  must  be 
mentioned  ;  one  is  the  Harkleian  revision  of  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac,  made  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  about  the  year  616,  the  text 
of  which  is  based  on  the  Peshitta,  but  important  readings  from 
Greek  MSS  of  a  Western  type  are  given  in  the  margin  ;  the  other 
is  an  Evangelistarium,  or  Church-lesson  book,  of  the  11th  cent., 
known  as  the  '  Jerusalem  Syriac,'  which  sometimes  offers  very 
interesting  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  type.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Sahidic  version  of  Upper  Egypt  is  funda- 
mentally Western. 

In  order  to  complete  this  brief  survey  of  the  most  important 
documents,  we  must  here  mention  A— the  important  Codex 
Alexandrinus  of  the  5th  cent. ,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
it  contains  a  pure  form  of  the  Antiochian  text,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  critics  will  learn  to  allow  more  weight  to  its 
evidence  than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  main  mass  of  uncials 
that  have  not  been  here  mentioned,  and  of  the  minuscules,  may 
be  regarded  as  simply  supplementing  the  evidence  of  A,  because 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  them  depends  upon  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  the  value  of  the  text  of  A. 

We  have  now  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  use 
which  Hort  makes  of  the  Alexandrian  group  of 
documents.  We  have  already  tried  to  show  how 
precarious  any  argument  is  which  rests  on  genea- 
logical considerations,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently full  evidence ;  at  the  best,  genealogical 
evidence  affords  us  no  help  in  judging  between  the 
Western  and  the  Alexandrian  texts,  because  they 
are  confessedly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  have 
equal  claims  to  consideration  on  genealogical 
grounds.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
Alexandrian  group  consistently  supports  readings 
intrinsically  better  than  those  of  the  Western 
documents,  this  will  afford  good  reason  for  follow- 
ing it.  In  other  words,  the  question  comes  to 
this :  Is  the  text  of  WH,  which  all  critics  admit  to 
be  substantially  a  text  used  at  Alexandria  early  in 
the  3rd  cent. ,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  TR, 
and  to  such  a  text  as  would  be  formed  by  following 
exclusively  Western  documents  ?  The  answer  of 
critics  at  the  present  time  to  this  question  would 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  affirmative.     But,   in  the 

T^aAim5^ority  of  cases  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
1 K,  W  H  s  text  lias  the  support  of  the  best  Western 
as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrian  documents;   it  is 


possible,  therefore,  to  argue  that  its  general  excel- 
lence is  due  to  the  pure  form  of  the  Western 
element  which  it  contains,  and  to  look  upon  the 
distinctively  Alexandrian  readings  as  blemishes. 
On  what  grounds  does  Hort  prefer  these  dis- 
tinctively Alexandrian  readings  ?  His  main  argu- 
ment is  the  internal  evidence  of  groups ;  all  the 
readings  supported  by  a  group  such  as  KB  or  MD 
are  examined,  and  judgment  is  passed  on  them 
collectively,  and  also  on  the  text  common  to  the 
MSS  forming  the  group.  Now,  the  text  common 
to  N  and  D  is,  according  to  Hort's  classification, 
Western,  and  in  his  opinion  gives  inferior  readings 
(of  course,  when  unsupported  by  other  primary 
documents) ;  whereas  the  agreement  of  N  and  B 
almost  invariably  gives  readings  which  he  con- 
siders intrinsically  excellent.  This  method  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  a  wide  consideration  of  the 
general  readings  of  a  group,  to  a  great  extent  does 
away  with  the  personal  element  which  is  so  great  a 
danger  when  individual  readings  are  considered 
each  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  it  still  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  the  personal  equation,  since  a  general 
judgment  is  based  on  a  special  individual  judgment 
in  a  number  of  separate  cases  ;  thus  Hort's  system 
is  far  less  impersonal  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first 
sight.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  enter  into  all 
this  minute  research  unless  one  is  able  to  devote 
many  years  of  close  work  to  the  subiect :  yet, 
without  doing  so,  it  appears  presumptuous  to  dis- 
pute Hort's  conclusions. 

But  judgment  in  this  matter  really  rests  on  a 
wider  question.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  probable 
that  the  Alexandrian  text  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
vision, then  the  greater  part  of  Hort's  work  has 
been  expended  in  restoring  the  original  text  of 
that  revision,  and  is  only  a  step,  though  an  im- 
portant one,  in  getting  back  to  the  readings  of  the 
original  autographs.  Now,  recent  investigations 
seem  to  tend  to  render  two  facts  probable  :  (1) 
that  all  documents  giving  an  Alexandrian  text 
are  connected  with  Egypt,  and  (2)  that  the  text 
current  in  Egypt  prior  to  the  time  of  Origen  was 
fundamentally  Western,  not  Alexandrian.  If  a 
strong  probability  can  be  made  out  for  these  two 
views,  then  it  will  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
the  Alexandrian  text  had  its  rise  in  Egypt  during 
the  early  part  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  treated  as  parallel  to,  though  earlier  and  more 
important  than,  the  Antiochian  text.  Egypt  was 
the  home  of  scholars,  and  if  such  a  recension  was 
made  there,  it  is  natural  that  the  conclusions  of 
early  scholars  should  commend  themselves  on  their 
intrinsic  merits  to  men  of  similar  training  even  at 
a  much  later  date  ;  we  have  also  to  remember  that 
it  is  quite  probable  that  those  early  scholars,  with 
more  evidence  before  them  than  we  now  have,  did 
select  the  best  readings,  and  may  have  preserved 
to  us  many  true  readings  which  would  otherwise 
have  perished.  The  dislike  with  which  the  later 
students  of  Antioch  regarded  the  opinions  of  the 
earlier  Alexandrian  Fathers,  and  the  taint  of 
heresy  which  attached  to  them,  easily  account  for 
the  text  they  preferred  not  having  continued  in 
general  use,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  widely  current. 
Hort  has  declared  that  there  are  no  grounds  at  all 
for  believing  in  this  Alexandrian  revision,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  he  has  gone  beyond  assertion 
on  this  point.  In  the  same  way,  Burgon  and  Miller 
declared  that  Hort's  Antiochian  revisions  were  the 
creations  of  Hort's  imagination.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Alexandrian  text  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  3rd  century. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  used  a  distinctively  Western 
text ;  it  is  true  that  he  sometimes  has  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  Alexandrian  readings,  but 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  prove  that  these  may 
not  have  been  part  of  the  Western  text,  current  in 
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Alexandria,  and  naturally  taken  up  by  the  revisers. 
If  it  is  the  case  that  the  Sahidic  version  is  earlier 
than  the  Bohairic,  again  we  find  the  Western  type 
preceding  the  Alexandrian  ;  and  if  Robinson  is 
further  right  in  assigning  the  Bohairic  to  the  3rd, 
and  not  the  2nd  cent.,  then  it  may  very  possibly 
have  been  made  from  MSS  with  the  revised  Alex- 
andrian text,  and  its  character  is  thus  accounted 
for. 

The  great  importance  which  Hort  assigns  to  the 
agreement  of  X  and  B  depends  on  his  contention 
that  the  two  MSS  are  independent  of  each  other ; 
but  there  are  really  strong  reasons  for  doubting 
this.  Hort  (§  288)  admits  the  truth  of  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Tischendorf,  '  that  six  leaves  of  the 
NT  in  K,  together  with  the  opening  verses  of  the 
Apocalypse,  besides  corrections,  headings,  and  in 
two  cases  subscriptions,  to  other  parts,  are  from 
the  hand  of  the  same  scribe  that  wrote  the  NT 
in  B.'  He  adopts  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
scribe  of  B  was  the  corrector  of  H,  and  adds  that 
it  shows  that  the  two  MSS  were  written  in  the 
same  generation,  probably  in  the  same  place.  He 
argues,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  the  text, 
supported  by  differences  in  the  order  of  the  books 
and  other  externals,  creates  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  copied  from  independent  exemplars. 
But  where  so  much  depends  on  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  two  witnesses,  this  close  local 
connexion  must  cause  the  most  serious  doubts. 
Have  we  any  means  of  saying  where  it  is  likely 
that  the  two  MSS  were  written?  Both  MSS 
contain  a  peculiar  system  of  chapter  numbers  in 
the  Acts,  in  each  case  in  a  very  early  hand,  and 
with  such  differences  that  in  neither  case  can  the 
numeration  have  been  copied  from  the  other  MS, 
but  must  have  come  from  a  common  original. 
Dean  Armitage  Robinson,  in  his  '  Euthaliana ' 
(TS  iii.  3),  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
chapter-numeration  is  the  same  as  that  connected 
with  the  name  of  Euthalius,  and  points  out  (p.  35) 
that  a  Euthalian  codex  claims  to  have  been  col- 
lated with  the  accurate  copies  in  the  library  at 
Caesarea  of  Eusebius  Pamphyli.  The  connexion 
of  Origen  with  this  great  library  is  well  known, 
and  suggests  (though  it  can  hardly  be  called  more 
than  a  suggestion)  that  the  same  library  may  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  these  two  great  MSS  which, 
when  in  agreement,  support  the  text  which  Origen 
mostly  used,  and  with  the  rise  of  which  he  may 
well  have  been  connected.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  confidence  until  a  great  deal  more 
work  has  been  done,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  Alexandrian  revision  is 
growing  (cf.,  further,  Burkitt,  TS  v.  5). 

We  are  able  to  judge  of  Hort's  work  only  by 
the  results,  and  to  some  extent  our  judgment  must 
be  based  on  a  consideration  of  extreme  instances, 
that  is,  we  must  judge  the  theory  by  cases  in 
which  he  has  pushed  it  to  its  furthest  limits. 
No  one  denies  that  the  greater  part  of  his  text, 
right  or  wrong,  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  being- 
based  on  the  agreement  of  Alexandrian  and 
Western  documents ;  the  question  is  whether  his 
theory  has  led  to  the  inclusion  of  readings  that 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  earlier  than  Origen,  and 
may  therefore  be  due  to  an  Alexandrian  revision, 
or  may  be  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  Western 
text  current  at  Alexandria  on  which  that  re- 
vision was  based.  We  propose  to  examine  a  few 
examples  which  throw  light  on  the  methods  he 
employed. 

One  of  the  most  important,  instructive,  and  truly  typical 
examples  occurs  in  Jn  1]8.  The  passage  has  been  exhaustively 
discussed  by  Hort  in  the  first  of  his  Two  Dissertations  (1876).  The 
verse  runs  in  the  Alexandrian  MSS  :  Stiv  olhtts  tupotxtv  xuitoti- 
fAevaylvr/S  Otis  i  uv  tk  tov  xo^tov  toV  xozTpos  txttvos  sl-wyritreiro.  For 
MfvoytvYis  Otis  the  vast  majority  of  documents  give  &  /ju>voytvy,s 
"lis :  Hort's  reading  is  supported  by  a  small,  and  nearly  homo- 


geneous, group  of  documents,  NBC*L  33,  the  Pesh.  Syriac,  the 
margin  of  the  Hark.  Syriac,  and  the  Bohairic.  The  Sahidic 
and  Gothic  Versions  and  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  are  not  extant 
here,  and  the  evidence  of  the  jEthiopic  is  divided.  So  far,  this, 
would  appear  to  be  an  exclusively  Alexandrian  group,  were  it 
not  for  the  support  of  the  Pesh.,  which  can  hardly  be  suspected 
of  complicity  with  BC*L,  and  seems  to  show  that  the  reading 
must  be  older  than  the  alleged  Alexandrian  revision.  The 
Patristic  evidence  is  as  usual  confused  and  doubtful,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Clement  of  Alexandria's  usual 
reading  was  i  povoytvy.s  litis  (the  article  is  found  with  his  also  in 
N°  33  Bohairic),  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  reading  mis 
which  comes  once  in  an  allusion  of  his  own,  once  in  the  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Theodoto.  Irena^us  seems  to  have  known  the  reading 
litis,  which  is  also  found  in  several  later  Fathers,  including 
Origen.  But  the  important  point  is  that  we  have  good  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  this  reading  prior  to  the  time  of  Origen. 
We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  an  old  reading  current  in  Alex- 
andria. On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the  great  majority 
of  MSS  and  Versions,  supported  by  a  good  array  of  Fathers, 
shows  that  the  rival  reading  was  widely  spread  at  an  equally 
early  period.  Hort  had  no  doubt  how  to  decide  on  the  evidence, 
impressed  as  he  was  with  the  general  excellence  of  the  Alex- 
andrian group,  and  he  argued  so  well  that  internal  evidence 
supports  fjunoyiivg  6tis  that  it  is  hard  to  read  his  words  without 
feeling  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right.  Yet  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  such  a  phrase  as  p.<,voytvi.s  Otis  could  have  been 
used  before  Greek  philosophy  obtained  a  commanding  influence 
over  Christian  theology.  Godet,  who  was  second  to  none  in  the 
exegesis  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  was  singularly  unbiassed  in 
matters  of  textual  criticism,  deals  with  the  rival  readings  in 
a  few  words  (Com.  ad  loc.) :  '  La  lecon  des  Alexandrins :  le 
Dieu  fits  unique,  malgre  l'autorite  du  Vatic,  n'a  ete  admise 
a  peu  pres  par  aucun  des  editeurs  modernes,  et  l'appui  du 
Sinait.  ne  lui  procurera  pas  a  l'avenir  un  meilleur  accueil. 
Elle  a  trop  la  saveur  de  la  dogmatique  posterieure.  Le  fait 
qu'elle  se  trouve  chez  Clement  d'Alexandrie  et  chez  Origene, 
est  un  indice  de  son  lieu  d'origine.'  It  does,  indeed,  seem 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  immediately 
after  saying  '  God,  no  one  has  ever  seen,'  should  continue,  '  the 
only-begotten  God  .  .  has  declared  him.'  In  fact,  the  word 
Otis  can  apparently  be  in  place  here  only  if  used  in  the  secondary 
sense  assigned  to  it  by  Origen,  as  distinguished  from  i  Otis,  a 
term  which  he  thought  could  not  properly  be  used  of  the  Logos. 
Hort  thinks  that  the  reading  cannot  have  arisen  from  an  acci- 
dental confusion  of  tts  and  us,  because  of  the  omission  of  the 
article  in  most  MSS  reading  Otis ;  but  the  testimony  of  Clement 
suggests  that  i  /w>vcyivy,s  Otis  may  have  arisen  accidentally  ;  the 
reading  would  be  welcomed  by  the  school  of  Origen,  but  the 
article  would  naturally  be  omitted. 

We  next  select  an  instance  which  exemplifies  a  particular 
excellence  of  the  Alexandrian  text — freedom  from  readings 
introduced  to  make  one  Gospel  harmonize  with  the  parallel 
passage  in  another.  In  Mt  l2'  NBZ  1,  33  read  'iais  ou  (B  omits) 
tTtxtv  viiv,  and  they  have  the  support  of  important  MSS  of  the 
Old  Latin  (avid  beg1  k),  of  the  Egyptian  versions,  and  the 
Curetonian  Syriac.  The  mass  of  MSS  and  Versions  bring  Mt. 
into  harmony  with  Lk.  by  reading  teas  ot  tTtxtv  tov  vlov  xvryts  tov 

XpCilTOTOXOV. 

A  very  similar  group  (with  the  addition  of  D,  but  without  the 
Curetonian  Syriac)  omits  the  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Mt  613. 

In  Mt  713  we  have  one  of  the  instances  in  which  \VH  desert 
B,  omitting  the  words  ■>,  rriiXrt  with  N*  and  the  Old  Latin,  sup- 
ported by  strong  Patristic  evidence.  But  the  Patristic  evidence 
is  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  extreme  familiarity  of  expres- 
sions referring  to  the  'Two  Ways'  (cf.  e.g.  Didaehe,  §  1)  might 
easily  result  in  no  reference  being  made  to  the  'Gate.'  Most 
people  who  are  not  professed  textual  critics  would  prefer  to 
follow  the  main  mass  of  MSS. 

Mt  162b- 3  is  omitted  by  KB,  supported  by  3  uncials  (including 
X),  14  minuscules,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  one  MS  of  the 
Bohairic,  and  apparently  Origen.  Jerome  says  that  the  passage 
was  omitted  in  most  MSS.  Hort  says :  '  Both  documentary 
evidence  and  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  omission  prove 
these  words  to  be  no  part  of  the  text  of  Mt.  They  can  hardly 
have  been  an  altered  repetition  of  the  parallel  Lk  1254- 53,  but 
were  apparently  derived  from  an  extraneous  source,  written  or 
oral,  and  inserted  in  the  Western  Text  at  a  ver3r  early  time.' 
This  example  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  important  problem  : 
the  natural  tendency  of  scribes  was  to  make  their  MS  as  full  as 
possible,  and  it  is  usually  impossible  (except  in  cases  of  homoeo- 
teleuton)  to  account  for  omission.  B  and  its  allies  frequently 
omit  phrases  or  passages  found  in  the  majority  of  documents. 
Is  this  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  their  text  ?  It  is  hard  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is.  Yet  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
indeed  uncritical,  to  adopt  a  sweeping  theory  that  all  omissions 
are  right,  for  they  may  have  arisen  from  accidental  causes 
which  we  cannot  know  of. 

A  far  more  interesting  and  important  case  is  the  omission  of 
Mk  169-20.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  the  evidence  fully. 
The  internal  evidence  of  these  verses  renders  it  most  probable 
(personally  we  think  it  almost  conclusively  proves)  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  original  Gospel.  But  textual  criticism 
has  to  answer  only  the  question,  Were  they  in  the  copy  from 
which  our  MSS  are  derived  ?  They  are  omitted  by  KB  :  let  us 
deal  first  with  the  evidence  of  these  two  MSS.  Are  they  inde- 
pendent witnesses?     The  question  is  well  discussed  by   Dr. 
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Salmon,  Histor.  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  NT,  in 
a  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  ix.  The  leaf  containing  the  conclusion 
of  Mk.  in  K  is  admitted  to  have  been  written  by  the  scribe  who 
wrote  B  :  apparently  as  corrector  of  the  former  MS  he  cancelled 
and  rewrote  the  leaf.  Lk.  begins  as  usual  on  a  new  leaf,  and 
there  would  be  room  on  the  last  leaf  of  Mk.  for  the  disputed 
verses.  It  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  the  scribe  of  N  copied 
the  verses  from  his  archetype,  and  that  the  corrector  deliber- 
ately removed  them.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  reason 
for  connecting  N  and  B  with  the  great  library  of  Csesarea : 
Eusebius  was  no  doubt  a  great  authority  on  points  of  Biblical 
criticism  there,  and  we  know  that  his  opinion  was  against  these 
verses  (Mai,  Script.  Vett.  Nov.  Collect,  i.  p.  1).  They  were  not 
reckoned  in  the  Ammoniau  Sections  or  the  Eusebian  Canons. 
His  '  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  copies  in  his 
time  contained  the  verses,  and  some  did  not ;  but  that  those 
which  omitted  them  were  then  the  more  numerous,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  more  trustworthy.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
evidence  we  have  so  far  considered  comes  to  no  more  than  this 
— 'MSS  preferred  by  Eusebius.'  If  he  rejected  these  verses  on 
internal  grounds,  we  believe  he  was  right  in  doing  so,  but  we 
must  take  care  that  subjective  evidence  is  not  treated  as 
objective  textual  evidence.  It  is  probable  that  the  scholia 
found  in  various  minuscules,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius  quoted  above,  are  derived  from  him,  and  have  no 
independent  value.  But  a  shorter  ending  to  the  Gospel  was 
also  current,  which  was  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  this  affords 
indirect,  but  definite,  evidence  for  the  omission  of  vv.9-20, 
because  it  could  arise  only  through  the  Gospel  ending  abruptly 
at  v.8.  This  shorter  ending  is  found  in  the  Old  Latin  MS  k, 
247  margin,  Hark.  Syriac  margin,  one  codex  of  the  Bohairic 
margin,  and  in  the  ^Ethiopic  Version.  Both  endings,  the 
shorter  coming  first,  are  found  in  L  I12  p^,.  it  ;s  obvious  that 
the  strictly  textual  evidence  against  vv.9-20  ;g  very  inconclusive  : 
apparently  they  were  omitted  (either  on  internal  evidence,  or 
through  a  strange  coincidence  by  accidental  damage  to  a 
papyrus  roll)  in  an  early  group  of  MSS ;  and  the  omission 
commended  itself  to  Eusebius,  as  it  does  to  most  scholars  at  the 
present  day. 

In  Mk  622  nearly  all  documents  read  xxi  slerektkims  rii;  6uya.rpK 
avTri;  Tii,-  'HpuSiaho; :  WH  follow  NBDLA  2p=  (238)  in  substitut- 
ing airoD  for  aiiTYi;  Tii;,  making  the  dancer  a  daughter  of  Herod 
bearing  the  same  name  as  her  mother  Herodias.  This  is  quite 
impossible,  and  we  have  to  understand  rsj?  Ovyarpk  xutoS  to 
mean  step-daughter  ;  but  even  so  an  unknown  character  is 
introduced,  for  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  according  to  Josephus, 
was  named  Salome.  Clearly  B  and  its  allies,  in  spite  of  the 
support  of  D,  must  be  wrong  here. 

In  Mt  274»  NBCL,  with  some  late  support,  add  (after  trutru* 
et\jTn\)  the  words  «XAo?  5s  XocfSuv  KoyX'4"  'z"u$sv  ocvtou  Trtv  xXiupotv, 
-ax)  llvjKQiv  vhup  y.aii  aTptM.  WH  suspend  judgment  by  placing 
the  words  in  the  text  within  double  brackets ;  but  they  are 
fairly  obviously  an  interpolation,  put  in  at  the  wrong  place, 
from  Jn  19M. 

In  Mk  62°  WH  read,  with  NBL  Boh.,  *nipa  for  i«/u.  Both 
readings  make  excellent  sense,  but  many  people  will  think  the 
simpler  one  the  more  likely. 

In  Lk  4«  WH  read  'lovhxi«.t  instead  of  ToaiWas.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  accept  'louhxlx;  as  even 
a  possible  reading  in  view  of  the  context  (but  see  Hastings' 
DB  i.  406  f.).  In  the  RVm  we  read  that  '  very  many  ancient 
authorities  read  Judcea.'  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  autho- 
rities which  agree  in  this  obvious  error  :  they  are  NBCLQR 
1-131-209,  22,  157,  and  11  other  minuscules,  6  lectionaries,  the 
Bohairic,  and  the  text  of  the  Hark.  Syriac— an  unusually  wide 
and  very  representative  Alexandrian  group.  Soon  after  (Lk  61), 
a  similar  though  smaller  group  (NBL  1-118-209,  22,  69,  33, 157, 
with  the  Bohairic  and  some  Latin  and  Syriac  documents)  omits 
the  difficult  word  Ivjrt/impimt.  WH  and  the  RV  accept  the 
evidence  of  this  group. 

The  excellence  of  the  Alexandrian  group  is  well  seen  in  Lk  112-4 ; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  right  in  Lk.,  as  Godet  unhesitatingly  declared.  The  constant 
element  in  the  attestation  for  the  three  omissions  consists  of 
BL  1,  22,  130,  Latin  Vulgate  ;  N  and  57  join  in  two  of  the  three 
places. 

t  ,To?i?uJmS?r  of  Patri3tic  references  to  the  omission  in  MSS  of 
Lk  a-u- «  (the  ministering  angel,  the  bloody  sweat)  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  they  do  not  form  part  of  the  true  text ;  they 
are  omitted  by  *a  ABRT  13*-69-124  /,  Hark.  Syriac  margin, 
and  some  MSS  of  the  Egyptian  Versions;  they  are  marked  as 
probably  spurious  in  many  later  documents, 
can  Z  Stfw^  of  peculiar  interest,  because  there 
wi?vT  l,tt'e  dpubt  about  the  right  reading,  .Z™  ykp  %  ™DW 
thar"  *  if  dlt'0,!i  The  difficulty  of  this  statement  is  so  obvious, 
down  w„TndCTf  ?i?r1  atteraPts  were  not  made  to  soften  it 
S"-  »  ?AZ  0t  t,1?,nk  any  Passa*e  hears  more  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  text  of  the  NT  as  transmitted 
to  us.  The  words  are  found  without  addition  in  NTKn  42,  91, 
Bohairio  Lh  J^a1**1"-  Yulgate.  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  the 
add  Sl-a  n»?ntrfn-en,a1-  Th?.*>-eat  majority  of  documents 
point  Mo^  T  „£.  h  ,nsert,on  which  does  not  affect  the  main 
after  ,„ZL  Tt  ■  documente  s»PPort  the  insertion  of  M.tf,., 
Jerusalem  J *',,  i*  v  ™r-Y  remarkable  that  B  (254)  (with  e  a, 
Jerusalem  and  Hark.  Syriac)  has  the  fullest  reading,  *)&,*«.  £,,,. 


IziopLivev.    D  (with  /  go)  gets  over  the  difficulty  in  a  different 
way  by  reading  to  vvEupca.  ccytov  i-x'  mvtois. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  convey  a  fair  impres- 
sion by  a  selection  of  readings,  but  we  hope  the 
above  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  two  things, 
the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  Alexandrian  tradi- 
tion, and  the  inadvisability  of  following  it  against 
internal  evidence  of  readings.  If  Hort's  views  of 
the  genealogical  relations  of  the  main  texts  are,  as 
we  believe,  unproved,  then  the  Alexandrian  group 
must  stand  on  its  merits  alone,  and  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  its  readings  may  be  due  to  a  definite 
revision  ;  *  in  any  case,  however,  whether  there  was 
an  Alexandrian  revision  or  not,  the  text  preserved 
by  this  group  of  documents  is  the  purest  and  the 
most  important  now  known  to  us.  We  believe  that 
the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Salmon  (Introd.  to 
the  NT4,  p.  164,  note)  well  expresses  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  verdict  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
two  great  Cambridge  critics  : 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  textual  critics  are  not  entitled  to  feel 
absolute  confidence  in  their  results,  if  they  venture  within  range 
of  the  obscurity  that  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Gospels.  Such  a  task  as  Bentley  and  Lachmann 
proposed  to  themselves,  viz.,  to  recover  a  good  fourth-century 
text,  was  perfectly  feasible,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  accomplished 
by  Westcott  and  Hort  with  triumphant  success.  I  suppose  that 
if  a  MS  containing  their  text  could  have  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  Eusebius,  he  would  have  found  only  one  thing  in  it  which 
would  have  been  quite  strange  to  him,  namely,  the  short  con- 
clusion on  the  last  page  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he  would  have 
pronounced  the  MS  to  be  an  extremely  good  and  accurate  one. 
But  these  editors  aim  at  nothing  less  than  going  back  to  the 
original  documents ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  in  some  cases 
necessary  to  choose  between  two  forms  of  text,  each  of  which  is 
attested  by  authorities  older  than  any  extant  MS.  Now,  a 
choice  which  must  be  made  on  subjective  grounds  only  cannot 
be  made  with  the  same  confidence  as  when  there  is  on  either 
side  a  clear  preponderance  of  historical  testimony.  And,  further, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  Evangelist  might  have  himself 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  Gospel,  so  that  two  forms  of 
text  might  both  be  entitled  to  claim  his  authority.' 

In  his  treatment  of  this  difficult  subject,  the 
present  writer  has  tried  to  set  out  main  principles 
rather  than  to  go  into  minute  details  :  he  has  also 
tried  to  show  how  a  judgment  must  be  formed 
rather  than  to  express  his  own  opinions.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  move  in  textual  criticism 
without  having  a  working  hypothesis.  Supporters 
either  of  the  Traditional  Text  or  of  WH's  views 
have  the  advantage  of  starting  from  a  clearly 
defined  position,  and  attack  or  defend  definite 
theories.  The  present  writer  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  intimate,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  what 
his  own  views  are,  and  has  attempted  to  show  the 
reasons  why  he  holds  them.  We  can  reconstruct  a 
text  which  was  current  at  Antioch  by  the  middle  of 
the  4th  cent. ,  and  which  won  its  way  to  practically 
universal  acceptance  in  countries  which  used  the 
Greek  language ;  this  would  not  differ  in  any 
material  respects  from  the  Textus  Receptus.  We 
can  also  reconstruct  a  text  current  in  Alexandria 
probably  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  3rd 
cent.  ;  this  would  be  almost  the  same  as  Westcott 
and  Hort's  text,  if  we  except  those  passages  where 
they  give  the  preference  to  Western  documents. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  documents  of  very 
divergent  types,  which  are  loosely  classified  as 
Western  ?  This  is  really  the  main  problem  which 
textual  critics  now  have  to  face.  We  may  perhaps 
roughly  distinguish  the  following  groups  of  docu- 
nients  as  attesting  different  types  of  readings,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  continual 
cross-attestation  :  (a)  D  supported  by  the  old  Latin  ; 

(b)  groups  in  which  N  sides  with  Western  docu- 
ments against  distinctively  Alexandrian  readings  ; 

(c)  the  ancient   text  underlying   the   Antiochian 
revision,   which  is   often  very  difficult   to  distin- 

*  Hort  looked  upon  what  he  called  the  Alexandrian  text  (as 
distinguished  from  the  Neutral)  as  the  result  of  a  revision ; 
according  to  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  X  and  B  were  not 
unaffected  by  the  revision. 
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guish  ;  (d)  the  Ferrar  group  of  minuscules  ;  (e)  the 
Old  Syriac ;  we  also  know  of  a  certain  number  of 
readings  which  were  evidently  widely  spread  in 
early  times,  but  which  have  left  little  or  no  trace 
of  their  existence  in  extant  MSS  and  versions. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  enter  on  this  very  wide  question ;  nor  is  it 
possible  at  the  present  stage  of  criticism  to  say 
that  any  really  definite  results  have  been  reached. 
Whatever  may  be  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Western  texts,  and  however  strongly  certain 
isolated  readings  may  commend  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  a  few  students,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  known  type  of  Western  text  in  its  entirety 
will  ever  command  the  respect  of  a  considerable 
body  of  students  of  textual  criticism  and  of  exegesis ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  final  decision 
must  rest  on  exegesis,  unless  textual  evidence  at 

firesent  not  even  guessed  at  should  be  brought  to 
ight.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Antiochian 
text  adopted  much  of  what  was  best  in  the  various 
Western  texts  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  agree- 
ment of  Western  and  Alexandrian  documents  in 
many  readings  that  are  almost  undoubtedly  right 
warns  us  that  right  readings  may  lurk  in  the  most 
divergent  texts,  though  it  is  improbable  that  much 
of  value  escaped  both  the  Alexandrian  and  the 
Antiochian  revisers. 

But  the  existence  of  these  early  divergent  types 
of  text,  in  regard  to  which  textual  criticism  can 
give  no  definite  verdict,  has  a  very  distinct  practical 
lesson  to  teach,  and  one  which  is  greatly  needed  at 
this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Christianity  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  recover  at  present  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  NT  writers.  Of  course  the  limits  of 
doubt  are  very  narrow,  and  the  possible  variants 
are  few  and  for  the  most  part  unimportant ;  but 
the  fact  of  doubt  remains,  and  is  a  standing  protest 
against  all  mechanical  theories  of  inspiration,  for 
however  slight  the  discrepancies  the  question  must 
arise,  '  Which  text  or  reading  is  inspired  ? '  We 
must  build  on  the  general  sense,  not  on  the  mere 
letter  of  Scripture  ;  this  is  the  practical  lesson  which 
textual  criticism  teaches  us  at  this  moment.  And 
what  result  can  be  happier  than  if  the  study  of  the 
letter,  by  its  inconclusiveness,  leads  us  to  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  general  sense,  in  which  is  the  '  spirit 
that  maketh  alive '  ? 

Literature. — Art.  'Textual  Criticism  (of  NT)'  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  208  ff. ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  Criticism  of 
NT*,  1894;  Gregory,  Textkritik  des  NT,  1900,  Prolegomena 
to  Tigchendorf,  1884-94,  Canon  and  Text  of  NT,  1907 ;  von 
Soden,  Die  Schriften  des  NT,  1902  «.  ;  E.  Miller,  Guide  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  NT,  18S6,  The  Oxford  Debate,  1897, 
The  Present  State  of  the  Textual  Controversy,  1899,  The  Textual 
Controversy  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  1901,  The  Traditional 
Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  1896  [jointly  with  Burgon],  Causes  of 
the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text,  1896  ;  Hort,  Introduc- 
tion to  WH's  NT  in  Greeks,  1896  ;  Nestle,  Introd.  to  Text.  Crit. 
ofGr.  NT,  1901 ;  Salmon,  Some  Criticism  of  the  Text  of  the  NT, 
1897  ;  K.  Lake,  The  Text  of  the  NT,  1900  ;  Kenyon,  Handbook 
to  the  Text.  Crit.  of  NT,  1901 ;  Hammond,  Outlines  of  Textual 
Criticism  applied  to  the  NT,  1902.  P.  M.  BARNARD. 

THADD£!US  occurs  only  Mk  318  and  Mt  103  ;  in 
the  latter  place  in  the  AV  in  the  form  :  '  Lebbseus, 
whose  surname  was  Thaddseus.'  On  the  textual 
questions,  see  artt.  Judas  (vol.  i.  p.  906),  Lebb^us 
(above,  p.  22),  and  '  Thaddseus '  (DB  iv.  741).  In  the 
Western  Church  neither  'Lebbseus'  nor  'Thaddseus' 
became  common,  their  place  being  taken  by  Judas,' 
occurring  in  Lk.'s  Gospel  and  Acts  as  Judas  Jacobi, 
and  found  in  Mt.  as  Judas  Zelotes  in  the  oldest 
Latin  witnesses,  and  as  Judas  son  of  James  in  Syr- 
Sin  ;  his  day  falling  with  that  of  Simon  on  the 
28th  October.  *     But  even  under  the  name  of  Jude 

*  In  the  Calendar  of  Cordova  for  961  the  entry  runs  :  '  festum 
Simonis  Cananei  et  Tadei  apostolorum ' ;  see  M.  Fe>otin,  Le 
liber  ordinum  en  usage  dans  Viglise  Wisigothique  et  Mozarabe 
d'Espagne,  Paris,  1904  (  =  Monumenta  ecclesice  liturgica,  ed. 
Cabrol-Leclerq,  vol.  v.). 


this  Apostle  never  became  very  popular.  The 
Calendar  of  the  English  Church,  Illustrated  (Ox- 
ford and  London,  1851),  knows  only  of  two  old 
churches  in  England  dedicated  in  the  joint  names 
of  Simon  and  Jude,  and  of  several  instances  in 
modern  churches  of  their  names  being  honoured 
separately,  as  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bethnal 
Green,  West  Derby  ;  '  but  this  is  quite  against  the 
mediaeval  custom. '  Neither  was  '  Thaddseus '  fre- 
quent as  a  proper  name  ;  cf.,  however,  for  instance, 
the  Italian  painter  Taddeo  Gaddi.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  19th  June  is  kept  as  /j-vv/j-V  tov  aylov  nal 
4vS6i;ov  airoo-roXov  'lotiSa,  who  by  Luke,  in  the  Gospel 
and  Acts,  is  called  'Ioi/5as ;  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
QaSSaXos  Kal  Ae/3/3cuos,  dSeA^ds  Kara  cr&pKa  xPV/J-aT^uv 
rod  Kvplov  71/j.uiv  'Incrov  Xpio~Tov  <bs  uios  '\wo~rjcp  tov 
IxvifffTopos ,  dSe\0os  Sk  yvrjo'cos  'laKibfSov  tov  ade\<po6iov, 
6  Kal  Ti]v  <poiTio~TiKr\v  Kal  5oyp.6.TU)v  l/j,Tr\eov  tov  Ileei;- 
/xaros  apdpwirois  awacnv  iirio-TeLXas  £irio-To\-qv .  It  is 
then  told  that  he  was  sent  by  Christ  Himself  d>s 
dSeX0os  Kal  p,v<rTayioy6s  to  Mesopotamia,  came  to 
Edessa,  healed  Abgar,  and  was  shot  with  arrows 
by  the  infidels  in  the  town  Ararat,  On  30th  June, 
the  day  of  all  Apostles,  he  is  numbered  12th ;  the 
place  where  he  died  in  one  MS  being  called  iv 
'Ap&Tip  rrj  iroXei.  On  the  21st  August  the  Greek 
Church  celebrates  )i.vr\p.-r\  tov  dylov  Attoo-tSXov  0a55a/ou 
tov  Kal  Ae/3/3atou  tubs  tQv  if35ofj.Tr)KOVTa.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  from  Edessa,  a  Hebrew  by  birth,  who 
came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  baptized,  and  afterwards  followed  Jesus  till 
His  Passion.  Then  he  returned  to  his  home, 
healed  Abgar  of  the  '  black '  leprosy,  came  to 
Syria,  and  died  in  B^pvtos  ;  cf.  the  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum Apocr.,  ed.  Tischendorf. 

On  the  identity  of  Lebbaeus-Thaddseus-Judas 
Jacobi  with  the  author  of  the  Epistle  and  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  see  Mayor,  '  Brethren  of  the  Lord ' 
(DB  i.  320) ;  Dom  J.  Chapman  (JThSt  vii.  412-433) ; 
Th.  Zahn,  Forschungen,  vi.  [1900]  225-363.  For 
evidence  that  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  quoted  occa- 
sionally under  the  name  of  Thaddseus,  see  ZNTW 
iii.  [1902]  251.  In  the  Syrian  Churches,  Jude  is 
identified  with  Thomas,  and  sometimes  regarded 
as  twin  brother  of  Jesus  ;  see  J.  R  Harris,  Dioscuri 
in  the  Christian  Legends,  and  The  Cult  of  the 
Heavenly  Twins  (1906),  p.  105.  In  the  Onomastica 
sacra  the  name  '  Thaddseus '  is  explained  by  aiVercis 
(ed.  Lagarde,  202.  83).  The  same  etymology  is 
followed  in  the  Talmud,  Sanh.  43a,  where  the  last 
of  the  five  disciples  of  Jesus  is  called  Thoda,  and 
Ps  1001  5023  are  applied  to  him. 

On  monuments  of  Christian  art  the  name  does 
not  seem  to  occur  frequently  (see  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell, 
The  Saints  in  Christian  Art  (1901),  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 
'  The  Twelve  Apostles ' ;  ch.  xvi.  '  St.  Simon,  St. 
Jude,  and  St.  Matthias').  In  the  mosaic  of  S. 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  Thaddseus  is  the  last  of  the 
Apostles  ;  on  its  bronze  doors,  cast  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1070,  he  is  left  out  altogether  along 
with  James  the  Less  and  Matthias.  The  Romanic 
frontale  aureum  of  the  altar  of  the  church  at 
Comburg  (Wiirtemberg),  representing  the  Salvator 
Mundi  in  the  midst  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  gives 
him  under  the  name  S.  Tatheus.  When  the  Creed 
is  apportioned  among  the  Twelve,  'Thaddseus 
dixit :  carnis  resurrectionem.'  In  the  Hexameters 
ascribed  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  '  Bestituit  carnem 
Judas ' ;  with  Firminius  :  '  Judas  Jacobi  dixit : 
sanctorum  communionem,  remissionem  peccat- 
orum"  (Hahn,  Bibliothek  der  Symbole3,  pp.  52-54, 
97,  104). 

In  the  Const.  Apost.  the  ordinances  about  widows 
are  ascribed  to  Thaddseus  (viii.  25). 

Very  complicated  is  the  guestion  about  the  relation  of  the 
Apostle  Thaddseus  to  BxXimK,  who  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Seventy,  and  to  have  been  sent  after  the  Ascen- 
sion, by  Thomas,  to  Edessa  to  heal  King  Abgar.    Jerome,  on 
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Jit  104,  tells  the  same  about  the  Apostle  Thaddseus,  while  in  the 
Syrian  legend  the  messenger  to  Edessa  is  called  Addai  (on  the 
form  Haddai  in  one  of  the  MSS  of  the  Syriao  Version  of  the  BE 
of  Eusebius,  see  DB,  s.v.  'Thaddseus').  Zahn  thinks  that 
Eusebius  is  guilty  of  the  confusion  of  Addai  with  Thaddaios. 
On  the  Syriac  Doctrine  of  Addai,  see  Lagarde,  Reliquiw  juris 
eccles.  aniiqu.  syr,  p.  32  =  Gr.  p.  89;  Cureton,  Ancient  Syriac 
Documents  ;  G.  Phillips,  The  Doctrine  of  Addai  (1876). 

As  the  place  of  his  burial  there  is  mentioned, 
besides  Beirut  in  Phoenicia,  the  town  Ostracine  in 
Egypt  (see  Const.  Apost. ,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  283),  where 
Oaddatos  6  Ae@aios  kclI  'IotfSas  is  distinguished  from 
Judas  Jacobi ;  the  latter,  after  preaching  through- 
out the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  stoned  by  the 
Jews,  and  lies  at  Edessa ;  the  former  preached  to 
the  Edessenes,  was  crucified,  and  buried  in  '  Ostra- 
cine,' the  town  of  Egypt. 

The  most  probable  etymology  of  the  name 
'  Thaddseus '  seems  to  be  that  proposed  by  Dalman, 
who  sees  in  it  the  Heb.  abbreviation  of  a  Greek 
name  beginning  with  Theo-,  as  in  Theudas.  The 
'  Gospel  of  Thaddseus '  mentioned  in  some  MSS  and 
editions  of  the  Devretum  Gelasii  is  due  to  a  clerical 
error.  On  the  legends  connected  with  Thaddseus 
see  Lipsius,  Die  apokr.  Apostelgeschickten,  ii.  pp. 
142-200  (1884). 

Literature.— Artt.  Judas  1  and  Lebb^us  in  the  present  work ; 
'Judas'  in  DB  ii.  798*;  'Lebbasus,'  ib.  iii.  92;  'Thaddseus,'  ib. 
iv.  741;  'Judas,'  'Lebbseus,'  'Thaddseus,'  in  EBi;  Zahn, 
Forschungen,  vi.  293,  321,  344  ;  Dom  Chapman,  '  The  Brethren 
of  the  Lord'  in  JThSt  vii.  412 fl.  Eb.  NESTLE. 

THANKSGIYING  (evxapio-rla,  eixaP^T^)  js  .an 
important  Christian  virtue,  and  in  pre-Christian 
Greek  the  word  is  rare.  Used  chiefly  of  man's 
attitude  to  God,  it  implies  a  recollection  of  Him, 
a  recognition  of  His  actions  in  the  past  (cf.  o/xo- 
Xo7e?j>  and  cognates,  He  1316,  Mt  ll25  etc.),  quite 
apart  from  any  thought  of  petition  for  the  future. 
Meaning  originally  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a  man 
(cf.  ^xe'"  x6pLV>  1  Ti  l12),  eixapt-o-Tla  acquires  the 
meaning  of  repaying  a  favour,  and  hence  of  show- 
ing gratitude.  Philo  uses  it  in  the  technical  sense 
of  thank-offering.  Outside  the  Gospels  and  Apoca- 
lypse it  occurs  in  the  NT  only  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul. 

1.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. — The  word  eix^p^riui 
{evxapio-Tta  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels),  though 
found  in  other  connexions  (Jn  ll41,  Lk  1716),  occurs 
principally  in  relation  to  grace  before  meat,  espe- 
cially at  the  miracles  of  the  loaves,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mt  lo36  2627,  Mk  86 
14-3,  Lk  2217- 19  [before  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
we  have  in  the  ||  Mt  2626,  Mk  1422  ei\oyvo-as  (EV 
'  blessed ')  for  e6xaPi<rT'n°~as  in  Lk.],  Jn  611- 23).  From 
this  fact,  in  later  times,  though  not  in  the  NT 
itself,  the  word  Eucharist  became  a  recognized 
term  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  is  found  in 
the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (91)  and  other 
sub- Apostolic  literature  (Ign.  Smyr.  7,  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  1,  65),  as  well  as  in  later  writings.  See, 
further,  artt.  Benediction  and  Blessing. 

Besides  evxa-pt-o-riui  we  find  in  the  Gospels,  as  terms 
denoting  the  giving  of  thanks,  (1)  i£o/Ao\oyioficu  (Mt 
ll25 1|  Lk  1021,  RVm  '  praise ') ;  (2)  avdofio\oyioimL  (Lk 
238) ;  and  (3)  *x«>  xty"  (Lk  179,  cf.  632ff-).  In  (1)  Jesus 
Himself  thanks  His  Father  for  revealing  to  babes 
what  is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  understanding. 
In  (2)  Anna  the  prophetess  gives  thanks  to  God  for 
the  vision  of  the  infant  Jesus.  In  (3)  Jesus  sets 
aside  the  idea  that  a  servant  should  be  thanked  for 
doing  the  things  which  were  commanded  him. 

2.  Christ's  lessons  regarding  thanksgiving (1) 

His  own  example  is  a  lesson.  He  gives  thanks  to 
His  Father  for  daily  bread  (Mt  1536 1|  Mk  86,  Jn  6n- 23 ; 
cf .  Lk  2430) ;  for  the  revelation  to  babes  of  the  secrets 
of  the  heavenly  Kingdom  (Mt  1 l25 1|  Lk  1021) ;  for  the 
Divine  hearing  of  His  prayer  (Jn  ll41) ;  for  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy  Supper,  and  all  the 


spiritual  blessings  which  they  connote  (Mt  2626'-, 
Mk  1422f-,  Lk  2217- 19,  1  Co  ll24t-).  (2)  His  words 
convey  lessons.  We  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  profitable  servants,  deserving  to  be  thanked,  if 
we  have  merely  done  our  duty  (Lk  179f-)-  There  is 
a  kind  of  thanksgiving  to  God  which  is  only  a  form 
of  hypocrisy,  being  really  a  flattery  of  ourselves 
(Lk  1811).  The  truly  thankful  heart  is  rare  (Lk 
1716fl") .  it  recognizes  God's  hand  in  the  gifts  of 
human  benefactors  (v.18) ;  it  is  inspired  by  faith, 
and  wins  great  blessings  (v.19). 

It  is  worth  noting  that  it  is  to  St.  Luke  alone 
that  we  owe  the  story  of  the  Ten  Lepers  and  the 
Grateful  Samaritan,  which  is  typical  of  the  Chris- 
tian grace  of  gratitude  that  finds  expression  in 
thanksgiving ;  while  it  is  to  St.  Luke's  beloved 
friend  and  teacher,  St.  Paul,  as  to  no  other,  that 
we  owe  the  repeated  and  characteristic  Christian 
utterance  of  thanks  to  God  for  His  unspeakable 
gift  (2  Co  915,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  passim). 

Literature.  —  Cremer,  Lexicon,  s.vv.  tuxxpurriu,  tlXeyiw ; 
Swete,  JThSt,  Jan.  1902,  p.  163 ;  Trench,  Miracles,  357  ff. ; 
Mozley,  University  Serm.  253 ;  Rashdall,  Christus  in  Ecclesia, 

179.  H.  C.  Lees  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

THEOPHILUS.— The  name  of  an  early  Christian 
to  whom  a  couple  of  NT  documents,  the  Third 
(canonical)  Gospel  and  its  sequel,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  are  addressed  (Lk  l3,  Ac  l1).  This  does 
not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  writer  had  no  wider 
audience  in  view.  The  two  books  in  question  are 
far  too  carefully  composed  to  be  mere  private  com- 
munications. In  modern  parlance  they  are  '  dedi- 
cated '  rather  than  addressed  to  Theophilus  ;  that 
is,  if  we  suppose  the  name  to  be  a  genuine  proper 
name.  On  this  point,  however,  there  has  been 
some  difference  of  opinion.  Conceivably  Theo- 
philus ( =  OT  Jedidiah,  '  God's  friend ')  might  be  no 
more  than  a  conventional  title  for  the  average 
Christian  reader,  an  imaginary  nom  de  guerre  for 
the  typical  catechumen.  This  symbolic  sense  of 
the  word  was  conjectured  by  Origen.  At  the  same 
time,  instances  of  Theophilus  as  a  proper  name  are 
not  uncommon,  and  it  seems  simpler,  on  the  whole, 
to  regard  it  as  such  in  the  NT.  A  modification  of 
the  above  theory  has  also  been  proposed  (e.g.  by 
Ramsay  and  Bartlet),  which  would  make  Theo- 
philus a  baptismal  name  given  to  a  Roman  official, 
and  employed  here  for  the  sake  of  safety.  This  is 
possible,  but  rather  unlikely. 

The  name,  then,  is  to  be  taken  as  denoting  some 
contemporary  of  Luke  (or  of  whoever  wrote  the 
Third  Gospel  and  Acts).  Otherwise  he  is  unknown 
to  history.  Later  tradition  naturally  busied  itself 
with  fanciful  conjectures  upon  his  personality, 
turning  him  eventually  into  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
or  of  Csesarea  (cf.  Zahn's  Einleitung,  §  58.  5).  But 
this  is  the  region  of  guesswork,  though  modern 
critics  have  often  been  tempted  to  stray  back  into 
it.  As,  for  example,  Beck,  who,  in  his  Prolog  des 
Lk.-Evangeliums  (1900),  deduces  from  iv  ijfuv  (l3) 
the  fact  that  the  author  was  one  of  the  two  Em- 
maus  disciples,  while  Theophilus  must  have  been  a 
wealthy  Antiochene  tax-collector,  an  acquaintance 
of  Chuza  and  Herod,  who  accompanied  Herod  and 
Bernice  to  Csesarea,  where  he  fell  in  with  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Luke.  Godet  opines  that  Luke  was  a 
freedman  of  Theophilus.  The  latter,  at  any  rate, 
may  have  been  the  patronus  libri,  expected  to  be 
responsible  for  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
the  Gospel  and  its  sequel.  Whether  he  was  of 
Greek  extraction  or  a  Roman,  possibly  of  eques- 
trian rank,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  one  may 
cheerfully  set  aside  the  theories  which  identify 
him  with  Philo  or  Seneca. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  an  examination  of  the 
internal  evidence  for  any  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  the  man.     (1)  Plainly,   to 
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begin  with,  he  was  a  Christian  when  the  Third 
Gospel  was  composed.  He  had  been  '  instructed  ' 
in  the  faith  by  some  Christian  teachers  as  a  cate- 
chumen. But  either  he  or  his  friend,  the  author, 
felt  that  some  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  historic 
basis  of  the  Christian  religion  (not  of  the  Pauline 
gospel,  as  Hilgenfeld  argues  in  Ztschr.  fur  Wiss. 
Theologie,  1901,  pp.  1-11)  was  advisable,  and  it 
was  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  Third  Gospel 
and  its  sequel  were  addressed  to  him,  in  order  to 
remove  uncertainties  caused  by  diversity,  inexact- 
ness, lack  of  thoroughness,  and  absence  of  order, 
in  the  current  accounts  of  Christ's  life  on  earth. 
Some  critics  still  hold  that  Theophilus  was  simply 
a  pagan  interested  in  Christianity.  But  the  term 
narrix-nOvs  (Lk  l4,  cf.  Ac  1825  2121),  especially  in  the 
light  of  its  context,  seems  to  preclude  this  hypo- 
thesis. St.  Luke's  preface  implies  that  he  was  more 
than  merely  an  interested  inquirer.  It  suggests,  as 
Wright  says  (Composition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  p. 
55),  that  '  busy  men  like  Theophilus  had  been  cate- 
chized in  their  youth,  but  later  occupations  had 
driven  out  many  of  the  lessons,  and  unless  a  man 
could  secure  the  same  catechist  whom  he  had 
attended  as  a  boy,  the  frequent  discrepancies  in 
the  ever-changing  tradition  would  jar  on  the  preci- 
sion of  youthful  memory,  and  produce  a  general 
sense  of  disappointment  and  uncertainty.'  Oral 
tradition  had  its  merits.  It  was  vital  and  free 
from  any  danger  of  codifying  the  Christian  spirit. 
But  among  its  defects  were  liability  to  discrepancies 
(cf.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  2)  and  absence  of  uniformity. 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  no  other  instance  of  one 
Christian  hailing  another  by  a  secular  title  in  the 
NT,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  case  of  a  Chris- 
tian writing  for  the  benefit  of  any  save  fellow- 
Christians.  Besides,  such  a  title  need  not  have 
been  incongruous  with  Christianity.  If  Theophilus 
was  of  high  rank,  the  faith  which  bade  Christians 
honour  all  men  would  not  preclude  a  Christian 
author  from  employing  such  a  title  once  in  a  semi- 
formal  prologue  to  his  work.  (2)  That  Theophilus 
was  a  man  of  rank  is  suggested  by  the  term 
Kparurre  =  '  most  excellent '  or  '  your  excellency ' 
(Ac  2326  243  2625),  which  may  be  almost  semi- 
technical,  and  in  any  case  implies  respect  for 
exalted  position  and  high  authority,  though  the 
idea  of  intimacy  and  affection  need  not  be  excluded 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  8,  etc.).  He  may  have  been  on 
the  proconsular  staff,  or  an  official  of  some  kind  in 
the  Imperial  service.  And  this  would  tally  with 
the  special  emphasis  laid  by  St.  Luke  upon  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Empire,  and  the 
repeated  connexions  which  he  suggests  between 
the  political  affairs  of  the  age  and  the  progress  of 
Christianity  (cf.  e.g.  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  bom  at 
Bethlehem  ?  ch.  iii. ),  especially  in  Acts.  His  social 
position  is  further  suggested  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Third  Gospel,  which,  as  has  been 
often  pointed  out  (cf.  e.g.  Eneyc.  Bill.  1792),  is 
specially  concerned  with  the  hindrances  thrown  up 
by  money  and  rank  in  the  path  of  a  consistent 
Christian  character.  '  Lk.  seems  to  see,  as  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  Faith,  not  hypocrisies,  nor  Jewish 
backsliding,  but  the  temptations  of  wealth  and 
social  position  acting  upon  half-hearted  converts ; 
and  his  sayings  about  building  the  tower,  putting 
the  hand  to  the  plough,  renouncing  all  one's  posses- 
sions, and  hating  father  and  mother,  are  pathetic 
indications  of  what  must  have  been  going  on  in  the 
divided  household  of  many  a  young  Theophilus.' 
In  the  case  of  Theophilus,  however,  wealth  and 
dignity  did  not  form  an  obstacle  to  faith.  It  says 
something  for  this  well-to-do  Christian  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  instructed,  and  evidently  keen  to 
learn  the  historic  principles  of  his  faith.  To  his 
open-mindedness  we  owe,  in  one  sense,  two  of  the 
most  important  historical  documents  in  early  Chris- 


tian literature.  For  it  is  plain  that  this  man's  need 
stirred  his  friend  to  write.  Behind  Theophilus  he 
probably  saw  many  a  likeminded  inquirer.  This 
catechumen's  case  was  in  some  ways  typical  and 
characteristic,  and  thus  St.  Luke  was  led  to  write 
his  Gospel  narrative,  an  instance  of  the  '  first  and 
noblest  use '  of  the  human  imagination,  •  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  power  of  perceiving  things  which  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  senses,'  viz.  'to  eall  up  the 
scenes  and  facts  in  which  we  are  commanded  to 
believe,  and  be  present,  as  if  in  the  body,  at  every 
recorded  event  of  the  history  of  the  Redeemer' 
(Ruskin,  Frondes  Agrestes,  §  9).  The  writer's  aim 
was  personal,  as  well  as  modest  and  religious. 
Early  Christian  literature  sprang  from  no  literary 
ambition.  Even  in  its  historic  form  it  was  prac- 
tical and  didactic.  But  in  this  case  the  writer, 
like  Burke,  who  originally  drew  up  his  Be/lections 
on  the  French  Revolution  for  the  benefit  of  a  puzzled 
young  friend,  has  gained  a  wider  reach  and  range 
for  his  pen's  products  than  perhaps  he  contem- 
plated when  he  began. 

The  omission  of  the  semi-formal  adjective  Kpd- 
TitTTe  in  Ac  l1  is  not  unnatural.  It  is  needless  to 
see  anything  subtle  or  significant  in  the  change 
from  Lk  l3.  No  doubt  the  excessive  use  of  the 
term  was  one  feature  of  ancient  servility  (Theo- 
phrastus,  Char.  5).  But  St.  Luke  might  well  have 
used  it  twice  in  two  volumes  without  any  fear  of 
incurring  the  charge  of  obsequiousness,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  he  dropped  the  adjective  lest  he 
should  be  guilty  of  bad  taste.  Still  less  probable 
is  the  conjecture  that  the  absence  of  the  title  in 
Ac  l1  denotes  the  conversion  of  Theophilus  to 
Christianity  since  Lk  l3  had  been  written.  For 
this  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  there  was  no  necessary  incon- 
gruity in  applying  such  a  title  of  honour,  pagan 
though  it  was,  to  a  fellow-Christian. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries 
s.v.,  and  to  the  critical  editors  on  Lk  l1-4,  see  the  monographs 
on  that  passage  already  referred  to,  and  add  Blass,  Philology 
of  Gospels,  pp.  7-20,  with  Zahn's  Einleitung  in  das  NT,  §  60. 

J.  MOFFATT. 

THIEF  (kVttttjs).— Thieves  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  Gospels,  besides  several 
others  where  RV  substitutes  '  robber '  as  the 
equivalent  of  X^tjjj.  See  Robber.  1.  Mt619-20  = 
Lk  1233.  Christ's  disciples  should  have  their 
treasure  where  thieves  do  not  break  (lit.  ■  dig ') 
through  and  steal.  Eastern  houses,  being  com- 
monly of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick,  are  easily  broken 
into  ;  cf.  Ex  222,  Job  2416,  Ezk  125-7  2.  Mt  24**= 
Lk  1239.  The  unexpectedness  of  Christ's  coming  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  thief's  entry.  This  figure 
seems  to  have  greatly  impressed  the  Apostles  ;  it  is 
echoed  several  times  in  the  NT  (1  Th  52<4>,  2  P  310, 
Rev  33  1615).  3.  Jn  101- 8- 10.  False  and  self-seeking 
teachers — whether  false  Christs,  or,  more  probably, 
Pharisees — are  compared  to  thieves  and  robbers. 
i.  Jn  126.  Judas  '  was  a  thief,  and  having  the 
bag'  (lit.  'box')  'took  away  what  was  put  therein' 
(RV).  Harold  Smith. 

THIRST. — The  occasions  on  which  the  physical 
suffering  arising  from  thirst  is  noted  by  the  Evan- 
gelists are  connected  in  every  instance  with  the 
personal  experiences  of  Jesus.  Early  in  His  public 
ministry,  as  He  was  journeying  back  from  Judsea 
to  Galilee,  leaving  the  former  country  as  a  result 
of  Pharisaic  hostility,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  notices  that  Jesus  suffered  the  pangs  of 
thirst,  and  records  His  request  for  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  Samaritan  woman  as  she  came  to  draw 
water  from  '  Jacob's  spring  '  (irnyy)  rod  'IaK<i/3,  Jn  46). 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  author  mentions  this 
fact,  as  well  as  the  weariness  felt  by  Jesus  in  His 
journey,  side  by  side  with  the  title  (6  Kvpios,  41) 
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which  betrays  the  writer's  attitude  towards  His 
claims  over  human  life  and  conduct. 

The  other  instance  of  Jesus'  suffering  in  this 
respect  is  also  mentioned  by  this  writer,  who 
records  His  cry  'I  thirst'  {5ifu,  1928)  from  the 
cross.  And  although  he  seems  to  connect  the  ex- 
pression with  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy 
(cf.  Ps  6921),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  utterance  of  the 
Sufferer.  The  intensity  of  His  suffering  is  attested 
by  the  unwonted  interference  of  one  of  the  soldier- 
guards,  who,  out  of  compassion  for  the  Crucified, 
attempted  to  allay  His  anguish.  One  result  of 
these  and  such  like  incidents  in  the  course  of  His 
life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vivid  portraiture  by  Jesus 
of  the  great  Day  of  final  judgment.  The  common 
physical  wants  of  struggling  humanity  afford 
opportunities  of  service  in  the  sacred  cause  out- 
lined by  the  two  great  commandments  of  the  Law 
(Mt  22*6ff-).  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  basis 
upon  which  Jesus  has  placed  the  service  of  man  by 
men,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  He  distributes 
the  final  awards.  To  every  believer  in  the  cosmic 
significance  of  the  Incarnation  the  use  of  the  first 
person  (ibty-qo-a,  etc.)  by  the  Judge-King  (Mt  25s4) 
who  is  '  the  Son  of  Man '  (v.31),  reveals  the  nature 
and  character  of  His  sympathy  with  our  weaknesses 
(<rvi>wa.0rj<rcu  rah  aoSevelcus  rifiCbv,  He  415),  and  guaran- 
tees the  truth  of  the  assertion  that '  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  in  all  things  become  like  his 
brethren '"  (&<pei\ev  Kara,  iravra  ro?s  d5e\0o?s  dfxoi- 
udrjvai,  He  217). 

Following  the  example  of  OT  thinkers,  Jesus 
employed  the  idea  embodied  in  the  word  '  thirst ' 
to  express  the  conscious  needs  of  the  human  soul 
for  something  higher  and  more  satisfying  than  it 
could  discover  in  its  earthly  experiences  (cf.  Is  551, 
Ps  422  etc. ).  Just  as  man  in  the  vigour  of  physical 
health  revolts  against  physical  deprivation  in  the 
shape  of  thirst,  so  in  proportion  to  his  spiritual 
health  and  energy  he  reaches  out  and  cries  for 
spiritual  satisfaction,  and  cannot  rest  as  long  as 
his  wants  are  unsupplied.  In  this  restlessness 
Jesus  sees  a  source  of  men's  ultimate  happiness, 
and  those  He  accounts  blessed  (nandpioi)  who  thirst 
for  righteousness  (Stfwvres  ttjv  SiKaioo-ivriv,  Mt  56). 
As  might  perhaps  be  expected,  the  Johannine 
writer  makes  the  most  frequent  reference  to  this 
feature  of  Jesus'  teaching.  Belief  in  Himself, 
Jesus  asserts  to  be  the  means  by  which  spiritual 
thirst  is  assuaged  (cf.  Jn  6s5  737) ;  and  if  we  compare 
this  statement  with  its  expansion  and  elaboration, 
we  will  observe  that  by  belief  He  means  the  spiri- 
tual appropriation  of  His  entire  Manhood  (^  <rdp^ 
fi.ov      .       rd  alfid  /jiov  aX-qOfy  tan  Trdais,  666). 

On  two  distinct  occasions  Jesus  makes  incidental, 
though  didactic,  reference  to  the  profound  union, 
between  Himself  and  those  who  believe  on  Him, 
hinted  at  above.  In  His  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  He  characteristically  empha- 
sizes His  teaching  by  the  details  in  her  drawing  of 
the  water  from  the  fountain.  For  her  the  well 
was  a  source  of  the  satisfaction  of  personal  need, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  others  dependent  on  her.  In  a  manner 
analogous  to  this,  if  she  had  drunk  of  the  living 
water  which  He  was  ready  to  supply,  Jesus  pro- 
mised her  a  part  in  His  glorious  work  of  sharing 
with  others  out  of  the  fulness  she  had  received  (cf. 
I16).  In  her  the  living  water  would  become  '  a 
fountain  springing  unto  eternal  life '  (to  airy  w-qy'q 
iiSaros  aWofxtoov  eis  fwV  aiibviov,  414).  This  thought 
is  more  definitely  and  directly  stated  by  Jesus 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  He  attended 
m  Jerusalem.     His  invitation  to  all  who  thirsted 

t  11"  T"A^'  737)  t0  come  to  Him  and  drink  was 
followed  by  the  promise,  founded  on  the  phrase- 
ology and  thought  of  the  OT  (Is  123  58",  etc.), 


that  they  who  accepted  would  themselves  be- 
come sources  of  blessing  and  satisfaction  to  their 
fellow-men  (irorafiol  sk  ttjs  KoCKias,  k.t.X.,  738).  'He 
who  drinks  of  the  Spiritual  Rock  becomes  in  turn 
himself  a  rock  from  within  which  the  waters  flow 
to  slake  the  thirst  of  others '  (Westcott,  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  ad  loc).  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in 
this  living  relationship  between  Jesus  and  believers 
the  foundation  upon  which  must  ultimately  rest  all 
human  activities,  as  they  display  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  race.  J.  R.  Willis. 

THISTLES.— In  the  NT  thistles  (rpipohoi)  are 
mentioned  twice  (Mt  716,  He  68  RV).  The  term, 
however,  is  loosely  employed,  and  probably  em- 
braces several  genera  of  spinous  plants,  in  which 
Palestine  is  peculiarly  rich.  In  Hebrew  there  is 
a  very  extensive  and  varied  nomenclature,  about 
twenty  terms  being  employed  which  denote  prickly 
shrubs  or  weeds  ;  but  in  many  instances  the  precise 
meaning  is  unknown,  while  in  many  others  the 
words  are  used  in  the  most  general  way.  Tristram, 
who  goes  very  fully  into  the  matter  (Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bible,  423-432),  identifies  Heb.  hoah  with  the  com- 
mon thistle  (Carduus)  and  dardar  with  knapweed 
(Centaur ea).  Of  the  former  there  are  many  species, 
the  most  common  among  them  being  :  (1)  Notabasis 
syriaca,  a  tall  thistle  with  pink  flowers ;  (2)  the 
yellow  spotted  thistle  (Scolymus  maculatus) ;  and 
(3)  Carthamus  oxycanthus,  which  has  a  yellow 
flower.  Of  the  latter  there  are  also  many  species, 
notably  the  star-thistle  (Centanrea  calcitrapa). 
These  plants  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the 
farmer,  the  corn-fields  often  being  overrun  with 
them. 

The  only  reference  to  thistles  which  occurs  in 
the  Gospels  is  in  our  Lord's  question,  'Do  men 
gather  figs  of  thistles  ? '  (Mt  718). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

THOMAS.— One  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  (For  the 
name  see  DlDYMUS).  In  the  lists  of  the  Twelve 
his  name  is  always  in  the  second  group  of  four. 
In  Mk  318,  where  the  names  are  not  in  pairs,  he  is 
eighth ;  so  in  Lk  615,  where  he  is  coupled  with 
Matthew.  In  Mt  103  he  is  seventh,  coming  before 
Matthew.  In  Acts  l13  lie  is  sixth,  and  is  coupled 
with  Philip.  No  incident  is  recorded  of  him  in 
the  Synoptics  or  in  Acts  ;  but  he  comes  into  some 
prominence  in  the  later  scenes  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  When  Jesus  is  about  to  return  to  Judaea 
because  of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  the  disciples 
are  afraid  of  Jewish  hostility,  Thomas  says,  '  Let 
us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him  '  (Jn  ll16).  In 
the  conversation  after  the  Supper,  Thomas  inter- 
jects the  remark,  '  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou 
goest ;  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ? '  (145) ;  and 
thereby  elicits  the  great  saying,  '  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life '  (146).  When  Jesus  appeared 
to  the  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection 
day,  Thomas  was  absent,  and  was  unable  after- 
wards to  accept  the  testimony,  '  We  have  seen  the 
Lord.'  He  must  himself  not  only  see  the  Master, 
but  touch  His  body  before  he  could  believe  (2024- 25). 
A  week  later  Thomas  is  present  when  Jesus  again 
appears  ;  and  then  his  doubts  vanish,  and  he  rises 
to  the  completest  confession  of  faith  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  '  (2026-29). 
Thomas  is  mentioned  also  in  212  as  one  of  the 
group  to  whom  Jesus  appeared  on  the  morning  by 
the  Lake-side. 

Later  traditions  of  Thomas,  obviously  of  little  value,  are 
mentioned  in  Eusebius  and  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thomas. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  a  missionary  to  Parthia,  or  to  India.  Some 
traditions  assign  to  him  the  honour  of  martyrdom  ;  and  his 
supposed  grave  was  shown  at  Edessa  in  the  4th  century. 

The  personality  of  Thomas  has  a  clear  and 
consistent  expression  in  the  incidents  which  the 
Fourth  Gospel  records.     He  belongs  to  the  quiet, 
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reflective  group  of  the  Apostolic  company  ;  and  his 
temperament  is  that  of  a  man  who  finds  the  best 
things  too  good  to  be  true,  and  who  usually  imagines 
that  the  worst  foreseen  possibility  will  be  realized. 
He  requires  direct  personal  evidence,  and  will  not 
hastily  accept  the  testimony  even  of  his  friends. 
Vet  he  is  not  lacking  in  devotion  and  love  to  his 
Lord.  He  will  die  with  Him  rather  than  desert 
His  cause  ;  and  in  his  gloomiest  days  of  unbelief 
he  does  not  separate  himself  from  the  Apostolic 
company.  Though  not  persuaded  of  the  reality  of 
the  Resurrection,  he  keeps  his  old  loyalty  and 
love ;  and  when  the  Master's  presence  is  utterly 
sure,  he  gladly  accepts  the  highest  that  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ  implies.  His  unbelief  was  never  a 
failure  to  respond  to  the  spiritual  truth  and  love 
brought  to  him  by  his  Master  ;  at  most  it  was  an 
inability  to  accept  unexpected  and  marvellous 
external  manifestations  of  that  truth.  '  In  Thomas 
we  have  a  man  incredulous  but  tenacious  ;  despond- 
ent but  true  ;  with  little  hope  but  much  courage  ; 
'  sincere  in  love  though  perplexed  in  faith  ;  neither 
rushing  to  the  right  conclusion  as  Peter  might 
have  done,  nor  rushing  away  from  it  into  danger 
and  dishonour  as  Peter  did  '  (T.  T.  Lynch). 

The  scepticism  of  Thomas  has  a  real  apologetic 
value.  It  goes  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the 
Apostles  were  credulous  persons  easily  misled  by 
their  hopes,  and  so  deluded  into  a  mistaken  belief 
that  their  dead  Master  had  spoken  to  them. 
Thomas  believed  because  the  fact  which  was  too 
good  to  hope  for  became  too  certain  to  reject. 

Literature. — Among  expository  sermons  on  Thomas  may  be 
named  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  ii.  268 ;  T.  T.  Lynch,  Serm.  for 
my  Curates,  33 ;  H.  M.  Butler,  Univ.  and  other  Serm.  43 ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  The  Called  of  God,  317. 

E.    H.    TlTCHMARSH. 

THORNS. — Palestine  is  unusually  rich  in  acan- 
thous  plants.  As  many  as  50  genera  and  200 
species  occur  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  '  besides  a 
multitude  clothed  with  scabrous,  strigose,  or  sting- 
ing hairs,  and  another  multitude  with  prickly 
fruits'  (Post  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  753).  In  the 
OT  references  to  thorns  are  numerous,  and  many 
different  words  are  used  to  express  them.  But  the 
vocabulary,  though  full,  is  very  indefinite,  many 
of  the  terms  employed  being  as  vague  and  general 
as  our  own  English  word  'thorns.'  We  have  the 
reflex  of  this  uncertain  terminology  in  EV,  which 
renders  almost  indiscriminately  by  'thistle,'  'thorn,' 
or  '  bramble,'  a  single  Hebrew  word.  In  the  NT 
three  terms  occur,  viz.  &Kav8a,  Tpij3o\os,  and  o-k6\o\//. 
The  last-named  is  found  only  in  2  Co  127  '  There 
was  given  to  me  a  thorn  (<nc<5\oi/<)  in  the  flesh,'  but 
in  this  instance  the  rendering  should  rather  be 
'stake'  or  'pale.'  The  second  (rpfy3o\os)  has  al- 
ready been  explained  (see  Thistles).  It  remains 
that  we  should  consider  tex^o.  (Mt  716  137-22,  Mk 
47- 18,  Lk  644  87- I4,  Jn  192,  He  68),  which  is  invariably 
translated  'thorns.'  Strictly  speaking,  this  term 
denotes  Acanthus  spinosus,  a  showy  perennial  with 
deeply  indented  and  spiny  leaves,  and  bearing 
white  flowers  tinged  with  pink.  In  the  NT,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  quite  general  term  for  all  thorny  or 
prickly  plants,  and  is  applied  to  bushes  and  weeds 
alike.  Among  the  most  common  are  thorny 
Astragali,  which  abound  in  the  higher  mountain- 
ous regions,  and  many  species  of  Acacia,  Eryngium, 
Rhamnus,  Rubus,  Solanum,  etc.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Poterium  spinosum  and  Rhamnus  punctata, 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  our 
Third  Gospel  mention  is  made  of  the  bramble 
(/3<£tos,  Lk  H44).  This  may  quite  possibly  be  the 
common  bramble  (Rubus  fruticosus),  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that,  except  in  this  one  passage, 
jSdros  is  always  rendered  'bush,'  and  is  used  onlv 
of  the  'burning  bush 'of  Moses  (Mk  1226,  Lk  2037 


etc.).  The  corresponding  Heb.  word  (rue)  is  simi- 
larly restricted  in  its  use.  As  the  bramble  is  not 
found  on  Horeb  (Sinai),  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  '  bush '  was  a  kind  of  acacia.  For 
the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  set  in  mockery  on 
the  head  of  Christ  (Jn  192),  see  Crown  of  Thorns. 

Much  might  easily  be  said  regarding  the  sym- 
bolism of  thorns  in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  may  be 
sufficient  merely  to  note  that  they  were  regarded 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  human  sin,  and  so 
became  the  natural  symbols  of  sin  and  the  suffer- 
ings in  which  it  issues  (Gn  318,  Nu  3355,  Pr  225  etc.). 
In  the  light  of  this  symbolism  there  is  an  apt 
pathos  and  beauty  in  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
crowned  with  thorns  (see  Cox,  An  Expositor's  Note 
Book,  349  ft'.;  and  Earl  Lytton,  Fables  in  Song,  i.). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

THREE.— See  Number. 


THRESHING  -  FLOOR. 

vol.  i.  p.  40a. 


-See  Agriculture  in 


THRONE  (0p6vos)  is  a  term  applied,  first  of  all, 
to  the  royal  seat  of  a  king ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
official  seat  of  a  judge  or  subordinate  ruler.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  employed  of  heaven  as  the  throne 
of  God  (Mt  534  2322).  The  Messianic  reign  of  Jesus 
is  foretold  by  Zacharias  in  the  words,  '  The  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David '  (Lk  l32).  Jesus  speaks  of  His  own  exalta- 
tion as  the  time  '  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory '  (Mt  1928  2531).  The  uni- 
versal dominion  which  He  is  to  share  with  His 
Father  is  suggested  by  '  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne '  (Rev  56  717),  and  by  '  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb'  (223).  So  in  He  81  122  Christ  is 
seated  '  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne '  of  God. 
The  promise  given  to  the  Twelve,  of  sitting  on 
thrones  of  judgment  (Mt  1928 1|  Lk  2230),  is  practi- 
cally given  to  all  who  overcome  in  the  battle  with 
evil  (Rev  321).  In  Col  l16  'thrones'  are  among  the 
subordinate  powers  of  the  universe  which  owe  theii 
creation  to  Christ.  James  Patrick. 

THUNDER  (Ppovrfy  is  but  twice  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  (Mk  317,  Jn  1229).  In  mountainous 
Palestine,  with  the  long  deep  gorge  of  the  Jordan, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  awe-inspiring  of  natural 
phenomena.  It  seldom  occurs  save  in  the  winter 
half  of  the  year,  and  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  rain.  For  the  old  Israelites  thunder 
was  the  voice  of  God,  with  a  meaning  which 
persons  specially  gifted  might  understand.  '  It 
seems  probable  that  the  "  voice  out  of  heaven  "  ( Jn 
2228.  29)  vvas  a  thunder-peal,  as  indeed  most  of  those 
present  thought,  and  that  its  significance  was  re- 
cognized and  interpreted  by  Jesus  alone '  (Hastings' 
DB  iv.  757b).  The  surname  '  sons  of  thunder ' 
given  to  James  and  John  (Mk  317)  disappears  at 
once  and  finally  from  the  records.  On  the  avail- 
able data  no  sure  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  why 
it  was  applied  to  them.  As  men  in  the  East  are 
called  '  sons '  of  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
them,  there  was  doubtless  something  'thundery' 
about  them, —a  tendency,  e.g.,  to  wrathful  resent- 
ment of  slight  or  injury  (Lk  954).    See  Boanerges. 

W.  EWING. 

TIBERIAS  (lipepi&s).—  A  city  situated  on  the 
W  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  founded  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  The  original  inhabitants  were 
foreigners,  whom  Herod  either  forced  to  reside  in 
the  new  city  or  to  whom  he  gave  special  induce- 
ments if  they  would.  Our  Lord,  so  far  as  is 
known,  never  visited  Tiberias,  it  being  His  custom 
to  avoid  Gentile  cities.  The  only  reference  to  the 
city  in  the  NT  is  Jn  623,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
'  there  came  boats  from  Tiberias  unto  the  place 
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where  they  ate  the  bread  after  the  Lord  had  given 
thanks '  (cf.  Jn  61  211). 

1.  Location.  —  The  ancient  city  was  situated 
directly  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
therefore  approximately  682  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  north  end  of  a  narrow 
rectangular  plain  about  two  miles  long,  which  was 
bounded  by  a  rather  steep  ridge  of  hills  rising 
abruptly  to  the  west.  From  the  ruins  still  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  it  is  probable  that  the 
ancient  city  extended  considerably  farther  south  of 
the  modern  town.  Josephus  {Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  3  ; 
cf.  BJ  IV.  i.  3)  says  that  there  were  '  warm  baths  a 
little  distance  from  it  in  a  village  called  Emmaus ' 
(Hammath  ?).  According  to  the  Talmud  (Jerus. 
Megilla,  i.  1),  the  city  was  built  upon  the  ancient 
site  of  Rakkath  of  Naphtali ;  and  it  is  further 
stated  (Sanhed.  12a)  that  in  the  4th  cent,  the  Jews 
had  actually  dropped  the  name  Tiberias  and  re- 
verted to  the  ancient  name  Rakkath.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Bab.  Talmud,  Tiberias  is  some- 
times identified  with  Kakkath,  sometimes  with 
Hammath,  and  sometimes  with  Chinnereth  (cf. 
Jos  1935).  Jerome  (Onom.  112.  28 ff.)  identifies  it 
with  Chinnereth. 

2.  History. — Herod  Antipas  is  supposed  to  have 
completed  the  building  of  Tiberias  about  A.D.  22. 
Ancient  sepulchres  were  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  new  foundations,  and  accordingly  the  Jews 
regarded  the  new  city  as  legally  unclean  (cf.  Nu 
19llfr-)-  Nevertheless  the  town  grew  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  before  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  had 
become  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine.  Herod 
had  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  removing  the 
seat  of  government  from  Sepphoris,  the  former 
capital.  The  city  was  fortified  by  Josephus  when 
commander-in-chief  of  Galilee  (c.  A.D.  66).  During 
the  struggle  of  the  Jews  with  Rome,  its  inhabit- 
ants remained  loyal  to  the  national  cause.  When, 
however,  Vespasian  appeared  before  its  walls  with 
three  legions,  the  citizens  yielded  without  resist- 
ance. Vespasian  restored  it  to  Herod  Agrippa  n., 
who  stripped  it  of  its  political  prestige  by  trans- 
ferring the  capital  again  to  Sepphoris.  When 
Agrippa  died  (A.D.  100),  it  fell  directly  under  Roman 
rule.  Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(A.D.  70),  Tiberias  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Jews  and  of  Jewish  learning.  According  to  Epiph- 
anius,  it  was  not  long  before  the  city  was  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Jews.  In  the  2nd  cent,  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  which  had  been  shifted  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jamnia  and  then  to  Sepphoris,  was  established  at 
Tiberias  under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy. 

3.  Present    condition.  —  The    modern   town   is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Tdbariyeh.      Traces  still  re- 
main of  the  ancient  city  along  the  Lake,  especially 
to  the  south  of  the  present  town.     Heaps  of  stones, 
columns  of  grey  granite,  foundations  of  buildings, 
and  of  a  thick  wall  which  extended  almost  to  the 
famous  baths,  all  confirm  the  supposition  that  the 
ancient  city  extended  at  one  time  farther  south. 
The  present  town  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by 
a  wall  furnished  with  towers.     There  are  the  ruins 
of  a  once  imposing  castle  at  the   N.W.  corner. 
But    castle,    walls,    and    houses    were    seriously 
damaged   by  the  earthquakes  of  30th   Oct.   1759 
and  of  1st  Jan.  1837.     Among  the  famous  tombs 
,of  Tiberias  are  those  of  Maimonides,  and  Rabbis 
Akiba  and  Jochanan.       To-day   Tiberias    has    a 
population  of  approximately  4000  souls,  of  whom 
about  two-thirds  are  Jews  and  the  other  third 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  of  different  sects, 
lhe  Protestants  have  a  well-equipped   hospital, 
and  are  doing  a  good   religious  work  under  the 
U  nited  Free  Church  of  Scotland.    The  Jews  occupy 
a   squalid    quarter    in    the   middle    of    the    town, 
adjacent  to  the  Lake.     The  city  as  a  whole  is  '  a 


picture  of  disgusting  filth  and  frightful  wretched, 
ness.'  Of  late,  however,  the  place  is  improving 
somewhat,  having  become  the  seat  of  a  Turkish 
kaimakan,  or  governor. 

Tiberias  is  hot  and  fever-haunted.  The  breezes 
from  the  Mediterranean  are  prevented  from  strik- 
ing the  city  by  the  hills  which  bound  the  plain  on 
the  west.  The  winters  are  mild,  snow  being  very 
rarely  known.  The  Lake  furnishes  the  only  supply 
of  water.  The  view  from  the  city  embraces  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  except  the 
S.W  extremity.  Schiirer  speaks  of  Tiberias  as 
'  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Galilee,'  which,  how- 
ever, is  an  exaggeration.  At  present  it  is  one  of 
the  four  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the 
others  being  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Safed.  The 
study  of  the  Talmud  still  flourishes  in  Tiberias. 

Literature. — Robinson,  BRPm.  254  ff. ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal. 
286  ff.  ;  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  250  ff.  ;  Neubauer,  Giog.  du  Talm. 
208  ff.  ;  Merrill,  art.  '  Tiberias '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Buhl,  GAP 
226  f. ;  Reland,  Pal.  ii.  1036;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  447 ff. ; 
Burokhardt,  Travels,  320  ff.  ;  Murray,  Syria-Pal.  251;  Schiirer, 
HJP  n.  i.  143  ff. ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  116  ff. ;  Ritter, 
Geog.  of  Pal.  ii.  256  ff. ;  art.  '  Tiberias '  in  EBi  iv. 

George  L.  Robinson. 

TIBERIUS.— In  Lk  3"-  it  is  stated  that  a  word  of 
God  came  upon  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  15th  year 
of  the  rule  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  what  year  is  indicated  by  this  date.  The 
sole  rule  of  Tiberius  began  in  A.D.  14;  the  15th 
year  of  this  sole  rule  would  be  A.D.  28.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  we  ought  to  count  from  the 
time  at  which  Tiberius  received  power  equal  with 
that  of  Augustus  over  the  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
that  is,  from  the  end  of  A.D.  11 ;  this  brings  us  to 
A.D.  25-26  (Ramsay,  Was  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem? 
p.  199  ff.). 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  named  after  his  adop- 
tion Tiberius  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  monuments 
bears  the  name  Tiberius  Caesar  Augustus.  He 
was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  (a  Roman 
noble)  and  Livia  (whom  Augustus  took  to  wife 
while  her  husband  was  still  alive),  and  was  born 
in  B.C.  42.  Constitutionally,  the  principate  died 
with  each  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  could  not 
appoint  a  successor.  Augustus  got  over  this  diffi- 
culty by  appointing  a  partner  or  co-regent  in  the 
Empire  :  it  was  practically  impossible  to  pass  over 
such  in  electing  to  the  principate.  The  Imperial 
powers  were  gradually  conferred  on  this  consort. 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  first  held  this  position  (died 
B.C.  12).  Marcellus  (who  died  B.C.  23)  and  Gaius 
and  Lucius  Caesar  were  marked  out  as  successors. 
In  their  youth  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  forced  to  divorce  his  wife  and 
marry  Augustus'  daughter  Julia  (B.C.  11).  By  this 
time  Tiberius  had  proved  himself  an  able  soldier,  and 
in  B.C.  9  was  raised  to  the  position  which  Agrippa 
had  occupied.  Augustus  had  a  dislike  to  Tiberius, 
and  did  not  desire  his  succession.  This  obvious 
desire  to  use  Tiberius  selfishly,  for  his  own  ends, 
embittered  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  in  B.C.  6  he 
retired  to  Rhodes,  and  remained  there  eight  years 
in  solitude,  while  his  young  stepsons  received  ad- 
vancement in  the  State.  But  they  died — Lucius 
in  A.D.  2,  and  Gaius  in  A.D.  4.  In  this  latter  year 
Tiberius  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  adopt  his  own  nephew 
Germanicus.  In  A.D.  11  he  was  raised  practically 
to  a  position  of  equality  with  Augustus.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  A.D.  14,  his  sole  reign  began. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  competent  Emperor ;  but  a 
naturally  reserved  temperament,  influenced  by 
early  disappointments  and  outraged  feelings,  re- 
sulted in  weakness  and  cruelty.  His  fear  of  con- 
spiracy made  him  encourage  informers,  and  many 
supposed  rivals  were  put  to  death.  In  the  second 
half  of  his  reign  he  was  much  under  the  influence 
of  one  Sejanus,  an  accomplished  schemer,  whosa 


duplicity  and  crime  he  realized  only  after  much 
evil  had  been  wrought  by  him.  By  this  time  he 
had  retired  to  spend  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in 
the  island  of  Capri,  where  he  died  on  16th  March 
a.d.  37.  His  principate  thus  covers  all  the  period 
of  the  Gospel  history. 

Literature. — J.  B.  Bury,  A  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(London,  1893  and  later);  J.  Bergmans,  Die  Quellen  der  Vita 
Tiberii  des  Cassius  Dio  (Amsterdam,  1903) ;  R.  Cagnat,  Cours 
d'Epigraphie  Latine  3  (Paris,  1898),  p.  179  ff.  etc.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  ancient  authorities  take  too  severe  a  view, 
based  on  the  memoirs  of  Agrippina,  the  enemy  of  Tiberius : 
these  ancient  authorities  are,  Tacitus,  Annals  ;  Suetonius,  Life 
of  Tiberius ;  and  Dio  Cassius.  ALEX.  SOUTEE. 

TILES. — The  man  sick  of  the  palsy  was  let  down 
'  through  the  tiles '  (AV  '  tiling ').  See  art.  House 
in  vol.  i.  p.  753a. 

TIM/EUS.—  See  BaktimjEUS. 

TIME. — 1.  The  word  '  time '  is  used  in  the  Gospels 
in  a  variety  of  phrases  more  or  less  indefinite. 
Probably  the  most  definite  expression  is  iv  crnypiy 
XP^vov,  'in  a  moment  of  time'  (Lk  45).  xp6"os  is 
used  of  time  in  general  (Lk  l57  8™,  Mk  921,  Jn  56), 
passing  or  having  passed.  In  a  similar  sense  we 
lind  &pa  (Mk  6s5)  rendered  "day'  in  RV  (see  Day). 
More  definite  is  d™  tots,  'from  that  time'  (Mt  417 
16JI,  Lk  1616),  and  efws  rod  vvi>,  '  until  now '  (Mt  2421 
RV.  Mk  1319).  The  most  important  word,  however, 
is  icaipds,  used  invariably  of  a  definite  period  or 
occasion.    Three  uses  in  this  sense  are  noteworthy. 

( 1 )  It  is  used  to  indicate  the  time  of  certain  events 
in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (Mt  ll25  121  141).  (2)  In  a 
special  sense  we  have  the  remarkable  passage  Jn 
76- 8  '  My  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is 
always  ready,'  where  the  contrast  is  used  appar- 
ently to  emphasize  the  peculiar  character  of  Jesus' 
mission  and  the  hostility  which  it  aroused  in  Jeru- 
salem. (3)  Most  important  is  the  use  of  KcupSs  to 
indicate  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch — weir\ripuTai  6 
KaiP6s,  'the  time  is  fulfilled'  (cf.  1333,  Lk  1256,  Mt 
163) — which  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  inaugurated. 
This  new  era  is  contrasted  with  the  past  (Mk  l15) 
and  with  the  future  (Mk  1030,  Lk  1830;  see  artt. 
Day  [That],  Generation).  In  a  similar  sense  of 
world-period  or  era  we  have  iccupoi  tSvGsv,  '  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles'  (Lk  2124 ;  but  cf.  nyu  njj,  i.e.  judg- 
ment-day, Ezk  303).  Kaipos  is  also  used  of  a  season 
of  the  year  (Mk  ll13,  Mt  1330 ;  cf.  Lk  1242). 

2.  Various  methods  of  reckoning  time  were  in 
existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  this  fact  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  locate 
events  with  any  certainty.  The  time  of  day  was 
reckoned  at  the  outset  mainly  by  physical  con- 
siderations, temperature,  etc.  (Gn  '38  181,  1  S  ll9, 
Job  2415),  or  by  the  sun's  movements  (Gn  1915  3224) ; 
the  night  in  early  Jewish  history  was  reckoned  by 
watches  (see  artt.  Day,  Hour,  Night,  Watch). 
The  days  of  the  week  were  numbered,  not  named. 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  was  probably  of 
Babylonian  origin,  and  would  be  suggested  by  the 
moon's  phases,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
influence  either  in  OT  or  NT.  The  word  for  '  week ' 
in  the  Gospels  is  cr6.ppa.Tov  (Lk  1812).  The  use  of 
the  plural  (Mt  281,  Mk  162,  Lk  241)  may  have 
arisen  from  the  Aram.  Sabbetha,  'the  Sabbath' 
(Heb.  Shabbath),  which  at  an  early  date  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  week. 

Of  the  larger  divisions  of  time,  the  month,  so 
*amiliar  in  OT  times,  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
NT  (Lk  128- 38,  Jn  425).  The  jewish  month  was 
lunar.  Hence  the  usual  Hebrew  name  for  '  month ' 
(»7i)  is  properly  the  'new  moon.'  Three  methods 
were  employed  to  distinguish  the  month:  (1)  old 
Canaanite  names,  of  which  only  four  now  survive  ; 

(2)  numerals  (Gn  711,  Ex  191  etc.) ;  (3)  Babylonian 
names  (see  Hastings'  DB  iv.  765). 


The  Jewish  year,  like  the  month,  was  originally 
lunar,  consisting  of  354  days.  But  as  this  fell  so 
far  short  of  the  full  solar  year,  difficulty  would 
naturally  arise  in  celebrating  feasts  at  the  same 
time  in  each  year.  To  avoid  this,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  add  an  extra  month  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  This  was  done  by  adding  a  second  Adar 
(the  Bab.  name  for  the  twelfth  month),  February- 
March,  so  contrived  that  the  Passover,  celebrated 
on  the  14th  Nisan  (the  first  month),  should  always 
fall  after  the  spring  equinox.  The  exact  method 
of  doing  this  is  somewhat  obscure.  But  as  a  month 
in  three  years  was  hardly  sufficient,  a  cycle  of 
eight  years  was  observed  in  which  three  months 
were  intercalated,  based  on  general  observation  of 
the  seasons.  This  continued  until  some  time  after 
the  Christian  era,  when  a  more  perfect  system,  a 
cycle  of  nineteen  years  with  seven  months  inter- 
calated— the  invention  of  an  astronomer  of  Athens 
named  Meton — was  adopted.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Jews  had  any  fixed  chronological  calendar 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  this  is  disputed  (see 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
p.  401,  etc.). 

The  method  of  reckoning  years  is  a  complicated 
and  difficult  subject.  In  accordance  with  Eastern 
ideas,  that  precision  in  reckoning  events  to  which 
we  moderns  are  accustomed  was  unknown.  It 
was  not  considered  necessary  (cf.  e.g.  the  loose 
phrases  '  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,'  Mt  21 ; 
and  '  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,'  Lk  31) ;  nor 
was  it  easily  attainable.  For  it  was  possible  for  a 
writer  in  NT  times  to  employ  various  systems  of 
reckoning,  and  it  was  also  possible  to  employ  any 
one  system  in  various  ways.  In  addition  to  the 
various  eras  in  which  it  was  common  to  reckon, 
viz.  the  Olympiad  era  beginning  B.C.  776;  the 
Seleucid,  used  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees, 
beginning  B.C.  312  ;  the  Actian  1  eginning  B.C.  31  ; 
there  was  also  the  Roman  method  of  reckoning 
by  consuls  or  emperors  (Lk  31),  and  the  Jewish  by 
high  priests.  Further,  the  year  began  at  a  differ- 
ent time  in  different  countries,  e.g.  the  Roman 
year  began  on  Jan.  1,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
emperors  dated  their  years  from  the  date  of  their 
election  as  tribunes  of  the  people  on  Dec.  10. 
The  Jewish  sacred  year  began  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  as  did  also,  in  all  probability,  the  years 
of  the  Seleucid  era.  But  in  Asia  Minor  a  year 
beginning  in  autumn  was  also  observed  in  ordinary 
use.  These  and  other  considerations  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  give  the  precise  date  of  any 
event  even  in  NT  times  (see  art.  Dates).  The  one 
date  given  with  any  apparent  precision  is  in  Lk  31 
'  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar.'  This  seems  tolerably  accurate,  but  the 
actual  date  intended  depends  on  how  St.  Luke 
reckoned.  He  may  have  dated  from  the  death  of 
Augustus,  Aug.  19,  A.D.  14,  counting  that  year 
as  the  first  of  Tiberius'  reign,  or  from  the  be- 
ginning of  A.D.  15,  which  was  also  a  method  of 
reckoning.  Or  he  may  have  reckoned  from  Dec. 
10,  A.D.  15,  when  Tiberius  assumed  tribunician 
authority.  Or,  as  the  tribunician  authority  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  St.  Luke  may 
have  dated  his  reign  from  the  time  when  he  as- 
sumed tribunician  power  the  second  time.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  question  whether  St.  Luke 
would  reckon  according  to  the  Roman  year  from 
Jan.  1,  or,  according  to  local  methods  prevalent 
in  Syria,  from  the  autumn  equinox. 

Literature. — Kaestner,  de  Aeris ;  Bilfinger,  Die  antiken 
Stundenangaben ;  Schwarz,  Der  Jud.  Kalender ;  Lewin,  Fasti 
Sacri ;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels  ;  Ideler, 
Handbuch  der  Chronologie ;  Schiirer,  HJP  i.  37,  ii.  App.  iii. 
and  iv.  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay.  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?  v.-xi.  ; 
Hastings'  DB  iv.  pp.  762o-766*>,  also  specially  Ext.  Vol.  473t>-484. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 
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TITHE 


TITLE  ON  THE  CROSS 


TITHE. — On  the  tithe  as  a  Jewish  institution, 
see  art.  '  Tithe '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

Our  Lord  makes  but  three  references  to  the 
tithes,  and  they  are  all  of  the  observance  of  them 
by  the  Pharisees  (Mt  2323,  Lk  ll42  1812).  In  the 
first  two  passages  He  contrasts  the  minute  exact- 
ness with  which  the  Pharisees  observe  their  less 
important  and  external  laws  of  tithe  with  their 
careless  disregard  of  the  inner  and  more  important 
virtues  of  justice,  mercy,  faith,  and  the  love  of 
God.  In  Lk  1812  He  illustrates  how  compliance 
with  external  requirements,  especially  when  these 
are  exceeded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  dissociated  from  the  corresponding  state  of 
heart,  breeds  a  culpable  and  overweening  self- 
righteousness.  Our  Lord  in  these  references,  as 
also  in  Mt  519,  recognizes  degrees  of  importance 
in  the  Law's  demands.  Minute  observance  of  the 
less  important  does  not  excuse  from  attending  to 
the  greater,  but  neither  does  compliance  with  the 
greater  absolve  from  the  obligation  to  observe  the 
lesser.  'This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone.'  Our  Lord  evidently 
thought  the  tithe,  as  well  as  the  other  OT  institu- 
tions, of  Divine  origin,  and  binding  upon  the  Jews 
of  His  day.  At  the  same  time,  He  foresaw  a 
period  when  outward  observances  should  give  place 
to  the  more  purely  inward,  as  men  should  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (Jn  421"24).  See 
also  artt.  Anise  and  Rue.  G.  Goodspeed. 

TITLE  ON  THE  CROSS.  — The  technical  word 
•HrAos  is  found  only  in  Jn  1919 ;  Mt  2737  has  alrta, 
Lk  23s8  iTTLypa.(j>-/),  and  Mk  1526  ^  twiypaffi  ttjs  cuVtas. 
Again,  as  regards  the  wording  of  the  titulus,  no 
two  Gospels  agree  exactly.  Mt.  has  o5r6s  iariv 
It/ctoOj  6  /3a<n\ei>s  twv  'lovdalujv  ;  Mk.  6  /3a<n\ei>s  rQv 
'lovdalwv  ;  Lk.  6  /3a<n\evs  twv  'lovdaloiv  odros  ;  and  Jn. 
ItjctoOj  6  Nafuipatos  6  ^a<n\eis  twv  'lovSalwv. 

The  only  important  variation  is  in  the  case  of  Lk.,  where  the 
TR  reads  cures  'urm  i  /3.  r.  'I.,  probably  from  assimilation| to  the 
form  given  by  Mt.  The  form  above  given  (Lk  2338)  is  found  in 
NBL,  and  is  supported  by  the  Latin  of  D :  rex  Judceorum  hie  est. 
The  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter,  taking  the  words  as  an  insult 
to  Jesua  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  reads:  oZris  'arm  i  fi.  nu 
'ltrpotrtX. 

It  was  customary  at  Roman  executions,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  remarkable  prisoners,  for  the  charge 
under  which  the  prisoner  was  suffering  to  be  written 
briefly  on  a  tablet  (o-avls)  covered  with  gypsum  (yifw 
oXiyXi/x/i^vos,  Suidas ;  cf .  titulus  qui  causam  posnee 
indicavit  [Suet.  Cal.  32],  and  perk  ypap.p.druv  tV 
aMav  rrjs  davaruxreuis  airov  SrfKovvTuiv  [Dio  Cassius, 
liv.  3]).  This  was  usually  hung  round  the  neck  or 
the  criminal,  or  carried  before  him  to  the  place  of 
execution  (prcecedente  titulo  [Suet.  Cal.  32]).  It 
was  afterwards  hung  from,  or  fixed  to,  the  top  of 
the  cross. 

Other  words  for  this  tablet  are  *•/»*£  and  liixap*.  The  letter 
°'  ™e  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  preserved  by  Eusebius 
«  tiV' 1''  gives  an  instance  ot  suon  a  titulus  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  martyrs.  The^words  are:  irivxxos  a-vrh  ■Xfoxyonaf,  U  S 
lytypx/TTo  "PuiMucr!,  ot-s-i;  io-nv  "Att«A«  i  vpuvimis.  This  agrees 
exactly  with  the  form  of  the  title  as  given  by  Mt. 

The  Synoptists  merely  mention  the  fact  that  such 
a  title  was  placed  over  the  cross  of  Jesus.  St.  John, 
who  writes  as  an  eye-witness,  adds  some  interesting 
particulars-^  1)  that  Pilate  wrote  the  title  ;  (2)  that 
it  was  written  'EfrxuVrrf,  "Pw^aio-ri,  'EXX^urH  (the 
similar  words  m  the  TR  of  Lk.  are  merely  an  inter- 
ft  ff?m  J?-)5  O)  that  Pilate,  in  spite  of  the 
expostulation  of  the  chief  priests,  scornfully  refused 
to  alter  the  form  of  what  he  had  written.  With 
reference  to  (1)  Westcott  (on  Jn  19")  remarks: 
for  tho  Tlf n  8°vernor  found  expression  to  the  last 
tor  the  bitterness  which  had  been  called  out  in  him 

eovernnrOPPOS1i10.nJ°lthe  Jews      ■       the  heath«n 
governor  completed  the  unwilling  testimony  of  the 


Jewish  priest'  (Jn  ll49'-).  The  three  languages  of 
the-r^xXos — Hebrew  (i.e.  Aramaic),  Latin,  and  Greek 
— represent,  as  Westcott  remarks,  the  national,  the 
official,  and  the  common  dialects  respectively.  The 
true  reading,  therefore,  preserves  the  more  natural 
order. 

Bilingual  and  trilingual  inscriptions  such  as  this  were  naturally 
common  in  the  East  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Grotius  (on 
Mt  2737)  mentions  the  case  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  which  was  written  in  no  fewer  than  five 
languages  ;  the  five  being  the  three  above  mentioned,  together 
with  Persian  and  Egyptian. 

The  wording  of  the  title  differs  in  all  the  four 
Gospels,  as  above  remarked,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  harmonize  or  explain  the  varia- 
tions. Wordsworth  (on  Jn  1919)  has  even  supposed 
that  the  title  really  ran  thus :  '  This  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews.'  Such  an  attempt 
at  harmonizing  the  variations  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary. All  four  Gospels  agree  in  giving  the 
important  words  which  were  offensive  to  the  chief 
priests,  viz.  'the  King  of  the  Jews.'  Others  have 
supposed  the  variations  to  be  due  to  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  form  of  the  title  in  the  three  languages. 
This,  as  a  general  idea,  is  possible,  even  probable  ; 
but,  as  regards  detail,  agreement  seems  to  be 
nearly  hopeless.  The  uncertainty  appears  greatest 
as  to  the  Latin  form,  which  Edersheim  finds  in 
Mt.,  Cook  (Speaker's  Com.)  in  Mk.,  Farrar  in  Lk., 
Grotius  and  Swete  in  John.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  two  languages  the  more  general  consensus  of 
opinion  finds  the  Greek  in  Mk.  and  the  Hebrew, 
or  rather  Aramaic,  in  John.  It  can  be  said  with 
some  confidence  that  it  is  more  natural  that  6 
Naf wpaios  should  represent  the  word  of  the  Aramaic 
inscription,  as  this  method  of  description  would 
have  little  point  for  those  who  would  read  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  (cf.  Sadler  on  Jn  1919).  We  have 
seen  above  that  the  form  given  by  Mt.  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Latin  titulus  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
the  Churches  of  Gaul.  Assuming,  then,  that  Jn. 
gives  the  Aramaic  form  and  Mt.  the  Latin,  the 
Greek  must  be  looked  for  in  Mk.,  as  Lk.  agrees 
with  Mt.  in  retaining  the  word  oBros.  We  may 
suppose,  then,  that  the  various  forms  were  some- 
what as  follows  : 

Aramaic  :  'Nii.Ti  xaba  nxijri  w; 
Latin  :  Hie  est  Jesus  Rex  Judseorum. 
Greek  :  6  /3a<rt\ei>s  ruv  'lovdaiow. 

This  view  agrees  with  Edersheim  (Life  and  Times,  ii.  591  n.), 
except  as  regards  the  order.  He  supposes  the  Latin  to  have 
been  at  the  top  and  the  Aramaic  last ;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  only  evidence  we  have.  He  is  certainly  right  in  his 
attempt  to  give  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  inscription  in  words 
which  are  really  Aramaic.  It  is  strange  to  explain  Hebrew  to 
mean  Aramaic  and  then  to  give  the  words  in  their  Hebrew  form 
(cf.  Geikie,  quoted  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  781,  and  Farrar's  St. 
Luke). 

It  may  be,  as  Alford  writes,  '  hardly  worth  while '  to-  com- 
ment on,  and  endeavour  to  explain,  'the  variations  in  the 
Gospels  with  regard  to  the  Title  on  the  Cross ;  but  one  can 
hardly  forbear  to  remark,  what  has  been  so  often  noticed  before, 
how  the  three  great  languages  of  the  world  of  the  time  bear 
witness  to  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.'  '  The  three  representative 
languages  of  the  world  at  that  time,'  says  Plummer  (on  Jn  1919) 
— '  the  languages  of  religion,  of  empire,  of  intellect; — were  em- 
ployed. Thus  did  they  tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that  the 
Lord  is  king  (or  reigned  from  the  tree.  Ps  961"  LXX).'  These 
three  languages,  Westcott  writes,  '  gathered  up  the  results  of 
the  religious,  the  social,  and  the  intellectual  preparation  for 
Christ,  and  in  each,  witness  was  given  to  His  office.'  These 
modern  writers  expand  slightly  the  more  expressive  words  of 
Grotius :  '  Ille  enim  erat  cui  cedere  debebat  religio  judaica, 
eruditio  grieca,  robur  latinum '  (cf.  also  some  little  known  words 
of  Priscillian  [Tract,  i.  p.  30] :  '  In  omni  littera  sive  hebraea  sive 
latina  sive  grseca  in  omni  quod  videtur  aut  dicitur,  rex  regum 
et  dominorum  dominus  est,  in  quibus  Unguis  etsi  titulus  crucis 
ponitur,  divinum  tamen  deo  testimonium  litteratur ').  'Thus 
the  three  languages  represent  not  only  three  races,  but  their 
qualities  and  tendencies.  Wherever  these  exist — where  there 
is  an  eye  to  read,  a  hand  to  write,  a  tongue  to  speak — the  cross 
has  a  message  and  the  King  a  kingdom.  The  "  Title  "  is,  in 
St.  John's  view,  the  witness  of  language  to  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  who  is  also  the  King  of  humanity '  (Alexander,  Leading 
Ideas  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  277,  278). 
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Literature. — The  Comm.,  esp.  Swete  on  Mk  15M,  Plummer 
and  Farrar  on  Lk  2328,  Grotius  on  Mt  273?  ;  art.  on  same  subject 
in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.;  and  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  pp.  590-591. 

J.  M.  Harden. 

TITTLE  (Gr.  /cepate  [WH  nepta. ;  see  vol.  ii.  App. 
p  151]). — Both  the  Gr.  and  the  Eng.  words  occur 
lii  NT  only  in  Mt  518,  Lk  16".  /repute  ('little  horn,' 
dim.  of  /c^pus)  was  used  by  Hesychius  and  other 
grammarians  of  the  accents  and  diacritical  marks 
in  Gr.,  and  the  slight  points  and  bends  by  which 
in  Heb.  such  letters  as  3  and  3,  i  and  ■%  n  and  n 
are  distinguished  from  each  other.  '  Tittle,'  which 
is  just  '  title '  in  another  form  of  spelling  (the 
shorter  form  is  used  in  all  the  Eng.  VSS,  except 
the  Rhemish,  up  to  and  including  the  AV  of  1611), 
comes  from  titulus,  which  was  used  in  late  Lat. 
to  denote  any  mark  or  stroke  whereby  one  letter 
was  distinguished  from  another.  It  was  adopted 
by  Wyclif  and  Tindale  to  render  /cepute — Luther 
similarly  employing  Tuttel  (Titel  in  modernized 
Germ,  spelling).  Great  importance  was  attached 
by  the  Rabbis  to  the  little  marks  by  which  certain 
Heb.  letters  are  distinguished  from  others  that 
they  closely  resemble,  and  there  are  several  Jewish 
sayings  which  declare  that  any  one  who  is  guilty  of 
interchanging  such  letters  in  certain  passages  of 
the  OT  will  thereby  destroy  the  whole  world  (see 
Edersheim,  LT  i.  537  f.  ;  cf.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb. 
xi  99). 

On  the  lips  of  Jesus  the  saying,  '  One  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law  till 
all  be  fulfilled '  (Mt  518),  is  startling  ;  and  a  number 
of  modern  critical  scholars  are  inclined  to  meet  the 
exegetical  difficulty  by  denying  the  genuineness  of 
the  logion — regarding  it  as  an  answer  of  the 
Evangelist  himself  to  the  Pauline  anti-legalism, 
or  even  as  a  later  Jewish-Christian  insertion. 
Certainly,  if  the  saying  stood  by  itself,  unqualified 
and  uninterpreted  in  any  way,  there  might  be 
some  warrant  for  such  criticism,  even  although  on 
textual  grounds  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  verse,  which,  moreover,  reappears  in  Luke, 
though  in  a  shorter  form.  But  the  very  fact  that 
our  Lord  proceeds  in  what  follows  to  repeal  the 
old  Law  at  various  points,  and  to  substitute  for  its 
enactments  precepts  of  His  own  (w.31f- 33ff- S8fr), 
suggests  that  v.18,  so  far  from  being  likely  on  His 
lips  to  mislead  His  hearers  utterly,  would  be 
understood  easily  enough  as  nothing  more  than 
an  emphatic  affirmation,  in  the  Master's  own 
characteristic  style,  of  the  rounded  perfection  of 
the  ideal  law.  The  objection  that  the  reference 
to  the  jot  and  the  tittle  implies  the  written  Law, 
and  not  the  ideal  law,  has  little  force.  One  might 
as  well  say  that  when  Jesus,  in  vv.29-  30,  bids  His 
disciples  pluck  out  their  right  eyes  or  cut  off  their 
right  hands,  He  is  urging  them  to  a  literal  self- 
mutilation,  inasmuch  as '  lands  and  eyes  are  physical 
realities,  not  ideal  things. 

When  we  remember  that  Jesus  was  constantly 
charged  by  His  enemies  with  being  a  law-breaker 
(Mk  216-18-24  etc.),  we  may  see  in  the  saying  an 
utterance  that  has  its  polemical  bearing.  Im- 
mediately after  (v.20)  we  find  Him  declaring, 
Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
And  elsewhere  He  affirms  that  the  Pharisaic  and 
Rabbinic  legalism  led  to  a  positive  dishonouring 
of  the  Divine  law  in  the  interests  of  a  human 
tradition  (Mk  78- 9- 13).  There  were  thus  two 
reasons  why  on  polemical  grounds  Jesus  should 
assert  the  claims  of  the  OT  Law  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  :  (1)  Because  His  enemies  themselves 
continually  dishonoured  it ;  (2)  because  they  falsely 
accused  Him  of  being  indifferent  to  it.  And  apart 
from  polemics  altogether,  there  was  this  positive 
reason  why  He  should  '  magnify  the  law  and  make 


it  honourable' — He  knew  (v.17)  that  the  very 
purpose  of  His  coming  was,  not  to  destroy  it,  but 
to  fulfil.  And  so  in  the  striking  language  of 
paradox  and  even  of  hyperbole  that  He  was  wont 
to  use  when  He  felt  strongly  and  desired  to  speak 
strongly,  He  exclaimed,  '  For  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law, 
till  all  be  fulfilled.' 

The  point  of  the  saying  clearly  lies  in  the  word 
'  fulfilled. '  Christ  comes,  not  to  lower  the  standards 
of  righteousness,  as  His  enemies  said,  but  to  exalt 
them  (cf.  v.20).  He  comes,  indeed,  to  repeal  much 
in  the  old  Law.  The  jots  and  tittles,  be  it  observed, 
are  to  pass  away  when  the  Law  is  fulfilled.  But 
He  is  to  repeal  the  old  by  supplying  the  power  for 
its  true  fulfilment,  and  by  snowing  how  the  letter 
is  transcended  by  the  spirit.  Regarded  in  this 
way,  the  saying  is  nothing  more  than  an  arresting 
utterance  of  the  familiar  Christian  truth  of  the 
relation  in  spiritual  things  between  the  kernel  and 
the  husk,  the  calyx  and  the  flower.  Every  fibre 
of  the  husk  is  precious — until  the  time  comes  for 
the  living  germ  to  be  released.  Each  tiny,  pointed 
sepal  of  the  enfolding  calyx  must  be  preserved  in 
its  integrity — until  the  hour  arrives  for  the  bursting 
of  the  perfect  corolla.  Thus  Jesus  comes,  not  to 
destroy  the  least  commandment  (v.19),  but  to  fulfil 
it.  His  'royal  law,'  as  St.  James  calls  it  (Ja  2s), 
the  law  of  liberty  and  love,  is  an  abrogation  of  the 
Divine  Law  that  went  before  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  blossom  abrogates  the  bud  and  the 
flower  the  blossom.     See,  further,  art.  Law,  §  6. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Tittle,'  and  Ext.  Vol. 
p.  24  f. ;  Weiss,  NT  Theol.  i.  108 ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  i.  40 ; 
Wendt,  Teach,  of  Jesus,  ii.  7  ft.;  Bruce,  Kingdom-  of  God,  p.  64, 
and  EGT,  Mt.  in  loc;  Dods  in  Expositor,  iv*  ix.  [1894]  70 ff. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

TOLERATION,  TOLERANCE.— The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  exemplified  the  highest  forms  of  toleration 
and  encouraged  the  virtue  in  His  disciples  (Mk  938-40). 
The  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans 
(Jn  49),  yet  Jesus  laboured  in  Samaria  (Jn  4  ,  Lk 
952),  healed  and  praised  a  Samaritan  leper  (Lk  1715"19), 
and  chose  a  Samaritan,  in  preference  to  a  Levite  and 
a  priest,  to  exhibit  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  neigh- 
bour' (1030"37).  When  His  enemies  asked,  'Say  we 
not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a 
demon  ? '  He  passed  over  the  former  and  limited 
His  reply  to  a  denial  of  the  latter  charge  (Jn  848'1). 
While  by  example  and  teaching  He  sought  to  build 
a  bridge  of  kindly  consideration  from  the  side  of 
Judaism,  He  built  also  from  the  other  side,  and 
declared  in  Samaria  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  re- 
spected as  the  possessors  of  the  means  of  salvation 
(Jn  422;  cf.  Ro  31-2  102  ll25"31).  There  are  other 
kinds  of  tolerance  manifested  by  the  Lord.  Per- 
sons of  diverse  views,  habits,  temperaments,  were 
attracted  to  Him,  so  that  Petrine  and  Johannine 
minds,  the  tax  -  gatherer  Matthew  and  the  tax- 
hater  Simon,  Nicodemus  and  Zacchseus,  Martha 
and  Mary,  found  in  Him  what  they  needed.  His 
gracious  comprehensiveness  shielded  the  good  in 
all.  The  ascetic  Baptist  (Mt  ll18),  who  drew  men 
into  the  wilderness  (ll7"9),  received  the  highest 
commendation  (Lk  726-28)  from  Him  whose  scene 
of  ministry  was  the  street  and  the  synagogue,  and 
who  honoured  with  His  presence  bridal  and  other 
feasts  (Mt  910-12,  Jn  21"11  122).  The  Samaritan  vil- 
lagers (Lk  952"56),  whose  intolerance  James  and 
John  would  have  avenged,  were  left  alone ;  thus 
were  they  punished,  whereas  they  might  have 
made  their  place  glorious,  as  he  did  who  lent  the 
Lord  the  room  in  which  the  Holy  Supper  was  insti- 
tuted (227"20).  In  this  case  we  see  the  intolerance 
of  the  Samaritans  borne  with,  and  (as  in  949-  °°)  the 
intolerance  of  the  disciples  rebuked. 

Again,  though  the  Lord  Jesus  was  frequently 
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compelled  to  attack  the  Pharisees  on  account  of 
their  doctrines  and  practices.  He  showed  them 
consideration  by  accepting  their  hospitality  (Lk  7s6 
ll37) ;  and  He  reminded  His  disciples,  on  an  occasion 
when  His  enemies  criticised  His  conduct  (530-33), 
that  those  who  preferred  old  ways  were  to  be  judged 
leniently  (539).  The  great  parables  of  Lk  15,  besides 
being  a  rebuke  of  the  leaders  in  religion  for  neglect- 
ing to  minister  to  publicans  and  sinners,  are  a 
gracious  appeal  to  share  in  the  delight  of  seeing 
men  saved, — an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  latent 
in  the  hearts  of  Christ's  unscrupulous  critics.  He 
was  tolerant  to  the  intolerant.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  existence,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Pharisees,  of  a  strong  belief  in  our  Lord's 
toleration.  No  matter  how  vehemently  He  de- 
nounced their  hypocrisy,  they  were  convinced  that 
He  was  free  from  animosity.  Always  they  counted 
upon  His  forbearance.  Of  the  reality  of  His  power 
they  entertained  no  doubt,  though  they  could  assign 
it  to  a  Satanic  origin  (ll15,  Mt  934  1224)  ;  and  yet  so 
confident  were  they  of  impunity,  that  they  never 
anticipated  injury  at  His  hands,  and  they  ridiculed 
Him  openly  (Lk  1614).  They  were  aware  that  His 
graciousness  alone  spared  them,  and  they  knew 
that  that  graciousness  would  not  fail. 

W.  J.  Hexderson. 
TOLL. — See  Publican,  and  Receipt  of  Custom. 

TOMB,  GRAYE,  SEPULCHRE.— 

The  terms  '  tomb '  and  '  sepulchre '  are  used  in  AV  in- 
differently to  tr.  /xvvifMiav,  u.wfjMi  and  rtxQtts.  '  Grave '  is  used 
8  times  (Mt  2752. 53,  Lk  11«  Jn  528  ni7.  31.  38  1217)  as  rendering 
of  fj.tviu.im.  This  last  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  Greek  word, 
pwiyut  occurring  only  in  Mk  58-  5  15«,  Lk  82?  2353  241.  The 
usage  of  the  RV  is  as  follows.  '  Sepulchre '  is  reserved  as  tr.  of 
t<*?«  (lit.  '  burying-place ') :  Mt  2327. 29  2761-  64.  66  281  [an  the 
Gospel  occurrences  of  ratpos].  In  all  the  other  passages  '  tomb ' 
is  substituted  for  '  sepulchre,'  or  retained  where  AV  already 
has  it,  as  tr.  either  of  j^v/ifuTn  or  fi.vnij.ct..  '  Grave '  thus  dis- 
appears entirely  in  RV. 

The  forms  of  sepulture  that  a  people  adopts 
depend  partly  upon  religious  belief,  partly  upon 
climate,  partly  upon  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country.  Among  the  Hebrews,  while  the  con- 
ception of  a  personal  resurrection  arose  only  after 
the  return  from  the  Exile,  the  belief  in  Sheol  as  a 
place  where  the  soul  after  death  remained  in  some 
sort  of  connexion  with  the  body  did  much  to 
determine  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  and  the 
nature  of  the  tomb.  Early  in  Hebrew  history 
the  burial  customs  became  stereotyped.  Between 
the  days  of  Abraham  and  Jesus  they  underwent 
no  essential  modification. 

1.  Religious  belief  demanded  (a)  that  the  body 
should  be  buried  (see  BURIAL).  The  soul  of  the 
unburied  person  was  supposed  to  have  no  rest,  and 
even  in  Sheol  the  souls  of  such  lurked  in  the 
corners  (Is  1415,  Ezk  3223).  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
discovered  a  dead  body  was  under  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  bury  it.  The  soul  of  the  body  left  un- 
buried was  regarded  as  almost  under  a  curse  (1  K 
14"  164  2124).  (b)  That  members  of  the  same 
family  should  be  buried,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
tomb  (Gn  472a- *>  4929"31,  2  S  19s7,  1  K  1431,  Neh  25). 
For  this  reason  the  family  tomb  was  often  situated 
upon  the  family  property.  It  was  this  dread  of 
being  buried  apart  from  one's  kith  and  kin  that 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew's  hatred  of 
the  sea  (Rev  211).  (c)  That,  except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  family  sepulchre 
should  be  reserved  for  the  burial  of  members  of 
the  one  family.  There  are  no  Hebrew  monumental 
inscriptions  ;  but  from  Aramaean  inscriptions 
calling  down  curses  on  any  who  should  intrude 
their  dead  upon  the  dead  already  lying  there,  we 
can  measure  the  intensity  of  feeling  on  this  point, 
lo  allow  a  stranger  to  be  buried  in  the  family 
tomb  was  a  sign  of  the  very  greatest  magnanimity 


and  love  (Mt  2760,  Gn  236).  (d)  That  no  body 
should  be  burned  except  as  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  most  odious  of  crimes  (Lv  2014  219, 
Jos  725).  To  burn  the  body  of  a  foe  was  to  do 
something  that  passed  all  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerents (Am  21). 

2.  Climate  demanded  that  interment  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  death  (Mt 
9s3,  Ac  56- 10  82). 

3.  The  geological  character  of  the  country  con- 
ditioned to  a  large  extent  the  particular  form  of 
sepulture.  The  country  is  one  long  limestone 
ridge,  and  almost  everywhere  the  hills  are  natur- 
ally terraced,  while  the  soft  rock  is  easily  worked. 
But  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  burial  customs 
should  be  noticed.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  people  living  between  two  such  civilizations 
as  those  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  in  which  the 
cult  of  the  dead  played  so  large  a  part,  should 
have  remained  uninfluenced  by  such  ornate  and 
imposing  ceremonial.  The  Jews  did  not  embalm 
their  dead.  They  raised  no  elaborate  sepulchres 
over  them  ;  indeed,  the  building  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber  was  an  innovation  based  on  the  practices 
of  Greece.  While  this  may  have  been  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  lack  of  artistic  capacity  in  the 
Hebrew,  it  was  due  also  to  spiritual  views  of 
death,  and  to  the  dread  of  idolatry  that  had 
always  characterized  the  Semitic  race.  Wher- 
ever, in  Syria  or  Arabia,  Greek  or  Roman  civiliza- 
tion has  left  some  representation  of  the  human 
body,  the  traveller  finds  that  the  face  at  least  has 
been  disfigured  by  the  nomads. 

The  forms  of  sepulture  were  these  : — (a)  The 
simplest,  though  not  the  commonest,  form  was  an 
excavation  in  the  rock  surface,  roughly  correspond- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  human  body,  and  covered 
with  a  slab  of  stone  countersunk  till  it  was  level 
with  the  ground.  All  over  Syria  these  primitive 
graves  are  to  be  met  with.  The  Jews  were  most 
careful  to  keep  the  stone  whitewashed,  lest  any 
should  unwittingly  walk  over  the  grave  and  so 
incur  ceremonial  defilement.  This  kind  of  burial 
is  referred  to  in  Lk  ll44  Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  are  as  graves 
which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over 
them  are  not  aware  of  them.'  (b)  A  chamber  was 
excavated  in  the  limestone  rock-face,  and  long 
narrow  recesses,  perhaps  six  feet  by  two,  were  cut 
into  the  rock  at  right  angles  to  the  face.  The 
bodies,  covered  with  the  simplest  of  grave-clothes 
(Mt  2759,  Jn  ll44),  were  thrust  into  these.  The 
recesses  were  known  as  kokim,  and  were  fre- 
quently made  of  double  width,  intended  for  the 
reception  of  two  bodies.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  a  chamber  would  have  only  one  recess  ; 
generally  it  had  several.  It  might,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  an  i  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,  have  one  chamber  opening  off  another, 
each  chamber  having  many  kokim.  Three  other 
forms  of  sepulture  are  in  reality  only  modifica- 
tions or  combinations  of  these  two  main  modes 
already  mentioned,  (c)  Shelf  tombs.  Inside  the 
chamber  the  recess  for  the  body,  instead  of  running 
in  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  was  simply  cut 
parallel  with  the  wall,  and  formed  a  shelf  on 
which  the  body  was  laid.  The  notable  thing 
about  many  of  these  shelves  is  their  narrowness. 
(d)  The  shelf  was  sometimes  excavated  so  as  to 
form  a  trough  in  which  the  body  was  laid,  (e)  In 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself,  or  in  the  passage 
leading  from  one  chamber  to  another,  a  grave 
might  be  cut,  as  in  (a),  and  covered  with  a  slab. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  chamber-tombs  that  our 
Lord  was  laid  (Mt  2760,  Mk  154S,  Lk  2353)  ;  and  dis- 
used tombs  of  this  kind  were  used  as  places  of 
abode  by  the  outcast  and  the  homeless  (Mk  52). 
To  prevent  desecration  by  wild  beasts,  the  tombs 
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were  often  cut  in  almost  inaccessible  places  ;  and 
ancient  tombs  in  the  Kidron  Valley  and  in  the 
*ace  of  Mount  Quarantania  are  used  even  now  as 
cells  by  anchorites,  who  may  be  seen  climbing 
by  ladders  to  and  from  their  abodes.  This  form 
of  sepulture  in  chambers  was  used  also  by  the 
tribes  of  the  desert.  Doughty  found  such  tombs 
at  Medain  Salih. 

'  The  mural  loculi  in  the  low  hewn  walls  of  these  rudely  four- 
square rooms  are  made  as  shallow  shelves,  in  length  as  they 
might  have  been  measured  to  the  human  body,  from  the  child 
to  the  grown  person.  .  .  In  the  rock  floors  are  seen  grave- 
pits,  sunken  side  by  side,  full  of  men's  bones,  and  bones  are 
strewed  upon  the  sanded  floors.  .  In  another  of  these  monu- 
ments I  saw  the  sand  floor  full  of  rotten  clouts,  shivering  in 
every  wind,  and  taking  them  up,  I  found  them  to  be  those  dry 
bones'  grave-clothes '  (Arabia  Deserta,  i.  108). 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  protection  of  the  tombs 
was  comparatively  easily  secured.  The  door  of 
the  sepulchre  was  made  intentionally  small,  and 
was  closed  by  a  great  stone,  sometimes  circular, 
that  ran  in  grooves  in  the  rock.  Ceremonial  de- 
filement was  guarded  against  by  whitewashing 
the  stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  every  spring 
(Mt  2327).  In  Lebanon  the  present  writer  saw  a 
tomb  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  rock-face 
from  a  point  below  the  normal  level  of  the  soil. 
After  a  body  had  been  interred,  the  stone  was 
replaced  in  the  entrance,  the  earth  was  tossed  back 
against  the  door,  and  all  trace  of  the  tomb  was 
obliterated.  This  special  precaution  may  have 
been  peculiar  to  a  district  where  wild  animals 
were  common.  A  tomb  was  never  opened  save  for 
a  fresh  interment.  It  is  this  that  gives  point  to 
St.  Paul's  saying  (Ro  313,  cf.  Ps  59)  :  '  Their  throat 
is  an  open  sepulchre  '  (rd^os),  i.e.  at  every  opening 
of  their  mouth  they  bury,  by  slander  and  detrac- 
tion, some  one's  fair  fame.  On  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
see  Golgotha. 

Literature. — Artt.  '  Burial '  and  '  Sepulchre '  in  Hastings' 
DB,  '  Tombs '  in  Encyc.  Bibl. ,  '  Begrabnis  bei  den  Hebraern '  in 
PRE  3,  '  Beerdigung '  in  Hamburger's  RE ;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  i.  8f.,  187 ff. ;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  163 ff.,  224 fl.  ;  Bliss, 
Excavations  at  Jerusalem';  PEFSt,  passim;  ZDPV,  passim; 
Tobler,  Topogr.  ii.  227  ff. ;  Sepp,  Jerus.  und  das  heilige  Land, 
ii.  273  ff . ;  Revue  Biblique,  passim. 

R.  Bruce  Taylor. 
^  TONGUE  {y\uo-o-a).—  1.  The  organ  of  speech  (Mk 
733- M).  Its  power  for  good  or  evil  is  indicated  in 
Scripture  by  the  figures  of  a  sword  (Ps  574  643),  a 
serpent  (1403),  an  arrow  (Jer  98),  fire  (Is  3(F,  Ja  36), 
a  beast  of  prey  (Ja  38).  It  is  referred  to  as  a  per- 
sonality with  independent  will  and  the  power  of 
devising  and  executing  plans  (Ps  5019  522,  Pr  1821). 
It  walks  (Ps  739),  it  rises  in  rebellion  (Is  5417),  it 
has  ethical  and  emotional  qualities  (Ps  1202- s  1262), 
it  performs  acts  of  worship  (Is  4523,  Ro  14u,  Ph  2U). 

2.  Language  (Mk  16",  Ac  28). — In  this  sense  it 
forms  a  counterpart  to  deed  and  actuality  (Mt  721, 
1  Jn  318).  In  RV  of  Ac  l19  28  2140  222  2614  '  lan- 
guage' is  substituted  for  AV  'tongue'  as  tr.  of 
5i<£Xe/cTos,  local  and  provincial  speech.  Language 
formed  one  of  the  first  antipathies  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  encountered,  and  one  of  its 
earliest  triumphs  was  in  the  discovery  and  de- 
claration that  in  the  new  citizenship  there  was 
neither  Greek  nor  barbarian  (Ro  l14,  Col  3"). 

3.  Index  of  nationality,  Rev  59  146,  being  thus 
equivalent  to  '  race,'  '  people,'  '  humanity.' 

In  keeping  with  the  important  influence  attached 
to  language,  Christ  charged  His  disciples  to  avoid 
unloving,  untruthful,  and  irreverent  speech  (Mt 
522. 33-37).  jje  trusted  the  defence  of  Himself  and 
His  teaching  to  the  power  of  right  words  (Lk 
1211- 12),  and  the  future  extension  of  His  Kingdom 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  definite  message  (Mt 
1027  2819).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

TOOTH  (dSoiis). — 1.  In  legal  compensation. — The 
tooth  was  the  least  important  of  the  particulars 


enumerated  as  exemplifying  the  exaction  of  like 
for  like  (Ex  2124,  Lv  2420,  Dt  1921).  Under  primitive 
conditions  of  social  life,  this  law  acted  mercifully 
in  repressing  wanton  disregard  of  life  and  limb  in 
the  relationship  of  master  and  slave,  and  of  the 
strong  towards  the  weak  generally.  It  also  in- 
culcated respect  for  the  body  by  the  compensation 
awarded  when  any  mutilation  had  been  inflicted 
or  disability  incurred.  Although  the  item  of  loss 
was  in  itself  insignificant,  the  claim  connected 
with  it  lay  within  the  area  and  application  of  a 
great  principle,  which  by  its  recognized  standard 
of  liability  protected  both  parties,  and  prevented 
private  abuse.  It  thus  in  due  time  formed  part  of 
the  boundary  line  of  an  outgrown  ideal,  the  tran- 
scending of  which  led  at  once  and  definitely  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  5s8- 39). 

2.  In  emotional  expression.  —  Gnashing  of  the 
teeth,  with  weeping  and  wailing  (Mt  812  1342-  50  2213 
etc. ),  is  the  physical  expression  of  regret  over  re- 
membered advantages  and  opportunities  lost.  It 
was  also  a  sign  of  evil  possession  (Mk  918),  and 
a  manifestation  of  malignant  hatred  (Ac-  754). 
Among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  in  physical  accompani- 
ment, the  same  Arabic  word  is  used  to  indicate 
both  violent  indignation  and  the  sorrow  of  bereave- 
ment. When  a  forgotten  promise  or  matter  of 
neglected  duty  is  suddenly  recollected,  or  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  grave  mistake  has  been  committed, 
Orientals  indicate  their  feeling  of  annoyance  and 
regret  by  slapping  the  hand  on  the  thigh  (Jer  3119, 
Ezk  2112),  and  by  thrusting  the  knuckle  of  the 
forefinger  into  the  mouth,  as  if  instinctively  seek- 
ing something  on  which  to  press  and  clench  the 
teeth.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

TORCH. — In  the  six  passages  in  which  the  word 
'  torch '  occurs  in  the  Gospels  (AV  and  RV),  once 
in  the  text  ( Jn  183)  and  five  times  as  an  alternative 
rendering  in  the  margin  (Mt  251-  3£- 7f-),  it  answers  to 
the  Greek  \d,iuras,  which  in  the  LXX  represents  the 
Hebrew  lappid  in  Gn  1517,  Ex  2018,  Jg  716- 20  154f-, 
Job  4119,  Is  621,  Ezk  l13,  Dn  106,  Nab  24,  Zee  126. 
Now  the  regular  meaning  of  lappid  is  '  torch,'  by 
which  it  is  mostly  rendered  in  the  OT  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  margin.  This  meaning  fits  in  very 
well  with  the  context  in  Jn  183,  but  seems  unsuit- 
able in  the  other  passages,  where  a  light  fed  with 
oil  is  required.  Probably  we  are  to  think  in  them 
of  a  lamp  borne  on  a  pole,  and  therefore  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  torch,  or  of  a  torch  fed  with 
oil  in  some  way  from  time  to  time.  The  use  of 
the  former  is  attested  for  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  a  statement  to  which  Lightfoot  called 
attention  {Works,  ed.  1684,  vol.  ii.  p.  247),  found 
in  the  mediseval  lexicon  Aruch,  and,  on  the 
authority  of  Rabbi  Solomon,  in  a  gloss  on  the 
reference  to  lappid  in  Kelitn,  ii.  8.  It  has  been 
often  cited  or  referred  to,  but  a  literal  translation 
from  the  gloss  may  be  of  interest : 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  land  of  Ishmael  for  the  bride  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  house  of  her  father  to  the  house  of  her  husband 
in  the  night  before  she  goes  into  the  huppah  (cf.  Ps  194),  and 
for  ten  poles  to  be  borne  before  her,  on  the  top  of  each  of 
which  is  a  sort  of  saucer  of  brass  containing  pieces  of  garments 
and  oil  and  pitch — these  are  kindled,  and  give  light  before  her. 

The  other  custom,  the  use  of  torches  fed  with 
oil,  is  said  by  the  German  writer,  Ludwig  Schneller, 
who  was  born  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
minister  in  Bethlehem,  to  be  in  force  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  present  day.  These  torches  consist  of 
long  poles,  round  the  upper  end  of  which  are 
wrapped  rags  saturated  with  olive  oil.  Unless  fed 
with  fresh  oil,  they  burn  down  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  (Evangelienfahrten,  p.  460). 
The  maidens  of  Bethlehem,  says  the  same  writer 
(ib.  p.  459),  assemble  at  sunset  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage,  and  move  with  dance  and  song  through 
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the  street  to  the  house  of  the  marriage  festival 
bearing  torches  in  their  hands.  Bauer  also  (  Volks- 
leben  im  Lande  der  Bibel,  p.  94)  mentions  the  use 
of  oily  torches  by  the  women  who  go  out  to  meet 
the  bridegroom.  On  the  other  hand,  Robinson 
Lees  ( Village  Life  in  Palestine  2,  p.  87  f . )  affirms 
that  small  earthenware  lamps  are  still  carried  in 
villages  by  the  virgins  who  go  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, together  with  little  jars  containing  an 
additional  supply  of  oil.  He  admits,  however, 
that  torches  are  used  in  the  cities.  With  our  pre- 
sent slender  knowledge  of  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  the  nature  of  the  torches  or 
lamps  of  the  parable,  but  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  to  incline  to  some  kind  of  lamp-torch  lifted 
high  into  the  air.     See  Lamp. 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see  Wet- 
stein  and  Zahn  on  Mt  251 ;  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  455. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 

TORMENT. — The  literal  and  figurative  references 
to  suffering  in  the  Gospels  are  to  be  distinguished. 
1.  In  the  natural  sense  of  pain  caused  by  disease 
the  words  fiao-avos  and  j3a<racifetc  are  used  (Mt 
4-4  86) ;  also,  of  evil  spirits  anticipating  Christ's 
displeasure  (Mt  829||).  Similarly,  the  use  of  the 
word  'tormentors'  (/3a<raet<rrai)  by  Christ  (Mt  1834) 
must  be  taken  as  a  reflexion  of  well-known  severities 
of  the  time  ;  cf .  '  cut  him  asunder '  (with  scourging) 
in  Mt  2451  It  has  not  been  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence that  cruelties  have  been  inflicted  on  prisoners 
with  a  view  to  inducing  their  friends  to  raise  the 
sum  of  money  demanded  for  their  release. 

2.  The  one  example  of  the  figurative  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  (Lk  1623"28  fi&cravos,  'torment';  65vva.<rdai, 
'  to  be  tormented ').  Christ  addressed  the  startling 
language  of  this  parable  to  men  who  were  hurting 
their  souls  by  covetousness.  To  pierce  the  hard 
crust  of  complacency  born  of  wealth  He  used  the 
heaviest  strokes  of  threatening ;  and,  choosing 
language  that  was  most  fitted  to  cause  a  smart  to 
the  softness  of  their  luxury,  He  spoke  of  torture, 
agony,  and  fire.  Ethical  truth  has  always  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  physical  sensibility,  and  these 
were  things  His  hearers  could  understand.  Christ 
read  off  to  them  in  vivid  words  what  their  vision 
was  too  dull  to  see, — the  penalties  attached  to 
their  sin  by  the  law  that  'Justice  founded  and 
eternal  Love.'  T.  GREGORY. 

TOUCH. — The  word  '  touch '  is  always  associated 
in  the  Gospels  with  Christ  Himself,  except  in  one 
instance.  The  exception  is  Lk  ll46  'Ye  yourselves 
touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  fingers,'  a 
passage  requiring  no  exposition. 

I.  Christ's  touch.— 1.  Christ's  touch  of  heal- 
ing.— Christ  habitually  established  outward  con- 
tact with  the  sick  as  a  sign  and  means  of  healing. 
Besides  the  word  HwreaOai.,  '  touch,'  there  are  used 
such  phrases  as  £iriTi6tva.i  ttjv  xe'Pa.  'to  lay  the 
hand  upon,'  and  KpareTv  tt)s  xelP^>  '  to  take  by  the 
hand.'  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  there 
was  a  slightly  more  mediatorial  significance  about 
the  latter  phrases,  as  though  our  Lord  were  rather 
acting  as  the  delegate  of  another  than  on  His  own 
authority,  but  it  will  be  found,  on  examination  of 
parallel  passages,  that  this  distinction  cannot  be 
observed.  The  wide  extent  of  Christ's  contact  by 
touch  with  human  malady  is  seen  as  soon  as  the 
passages  recording  this  act  are  enumerated.  By  a 
touch  only,  recorded  in  its  simplest  form  (fareo-dai), 
Christ  healed  a  leper  (Mt  83),  fever  (v.15  where 

lii^J!.?1  nas  KPaTV*™s  t?}s  x«pi5s),  blind  people  (e.a. 
Mt  9^),  tho  ear  of  Malclms  (Lk  2251)      By  a  touchj 

recorded  in  its  stronger  form  of  grasp  or  imposition 
ot  hands,  He  healed  one  deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  733), 
the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (822-26),  a  woman  with 


a  spirit  of  infirmity  (Lk  1313),  the  epileptic  lad 
(Mk  927),  many  divers  diseases  (65),  and  the  dead 
daughter  of  Jairus  (Mt  925). 

2.  Christ's  touch,  other  than  of  healing.— Here 
four  instances  are  to  be  noted  :  the  arresting  touch 
laid  upon  the  bier  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  (Lk 
714  Tjfaro  ti)s  aopou) ;  the  upholding  touch  or  grasp 
offered  to  Simon  Peter  upon  the  sea  (Mt  1431  eKreivas 
7-T)c  xeipa  ^Te\d/3eTO  airov)  ;  the  encouraging  touch 
laid  upon  the  disciples  after  the  Transfiguration, 
when  '  he  touched  them,  and  said,  Arise,  and  be 
not  afraid'  (Mt  177  Jifaro  airGiv  ;  cf.  Rev  l17  'He 
laid  his  right  hand  [edrjice  tt)v  Seijidv]  upon  me,  say- 
ing, Fear  not ') ;  the  touch  of  blessing  vouchsafed  to 
the  children  brought  by  their  mothers  (Mt  1915 
eiriOeh  avrofc  rots  xe'pos). 

The  Incarnation  itself  has  been  truly  described 
in  one  of  its  aspects  as  God's  coming  into  touch 
with  men,  or  God's  putting  Himself  where  men  can 
touch  Him.  St.  Paul  says  that  men  '  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  may  feel  after  [lit.  'handle'] 
him'  (\prj\a<l)7)Gei<xv,  Ac  1727) ;  and  one  purpose  of 
the  Incarnation  is  that  in  Christ  this  desire  may 
be  satisfied.  And,  accordingly,  to  recognize  some- 
thing symbolic  about  the  '  touches '  of  Christ 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  is  no  mere  exercise  of 
fancy. 

(1)  In  the  instances  recorded  above  we  are,  as  a 
first  step,  permitted  to  see  the  broad  fact  of  Divine 
love  seeking  friendly  contact  with  those  for  whom 
it  cares.  Our  Lord,  is  not  ashamed  to  call  men 
brethren.  He  lays  His  hand  upon  the  bier  ;  takes 
children  in  His  arms  ;  holds  up  a  sinking  disciple  ; 
encourages  by  touch  as  well  as  by  word  those  who 
otherwise  are  overwhelmed  by  fear.  Thus  we  see 
already  an  acted  parable  of  how  in  the  Incarnation 
our  Lord  '  talceth  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham' 
(He  216  tirikafifidveTcu,  the  word  already  quoted  of 
Jesus  '  catching '  Peter  on  the  waves  to  hold  him  up). 
In  Christ,  '  God  put  on  the  garment  of  humanity, 
and  drew  near  in  person,  that  we  might  clasp  Him 
as  a  kinsman  in  our  arms'  (Ker,  Sermons,  1st  ser. 
191).  Instead  of  the  spoken  'word'  of  the  OT 
prophets,  addressed  only  to  the  hearing,  there  is 
now  the  living  '  Word,'  meeting  the  lives  of  men 
in  warm  and  friendly  contact. 

(2)  But  a  further  and  deeper  truth  suggests 
itself  when  we  pass  to  the  many  records  of  Christ's 
touch  of  healing.  There  we  see  what  might  be 
called  the  victorious  vitality  of  the  Incarnate 
Saviour,  whose  touch  represents  not  only  a  sign  of 
friendliness,  but  the  opening  of  a  channel  of  life- 
imparting  power.  If  it  be  true  that  the  '  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  symbol '  of  laying  on  of 
hands  in  the  OT — on  an  offering,  a  criminal,  a 
young  disciple,  etc. — was  'identification  by  con- 
tact '  (Swete  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  85a),  then  even  to 
the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  there  must  have  been 
something  deeply  significant  about  the  deliberate 
touch  or  imposition  of  hands  on  others.  It  meant 
that  He  identified  Himself  with  them  in  their 
weakness  ;  and  that  He  identified  them  with  Him- 
self in  His  superabounding  life.  '  He  touched 
nothing  which  He  did  not ' — heal.  Christ  said  to 
men,  '  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also '  (Jn  1419). 
He  revealed  this  Divine  power  amid  immense 
variety  of  malady,  and  amid  the  human  helpless- 
ness of  many  of  the  cases. 

(3)  Still  another  step  is  offered  to  us  when  we 
observe  that  Christ  healed  by  touch  such  a  disease 
as  leprosy,  where  contact  with  the  polluting  ailment 
was  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  law  (Lv 
1346).  For  here  we  see  a  vivid  representation  of 
Christ's  identification  with  mankind,  not  only  in 
weakness  but  in  defilement.  To  touch  the  blind  or 
deaf  was  the  act  of  a  Divine  physician ;  but  to 
touch  the  leper  was  more  than  this — it  was  the  act 
of  One  who  could  triumph  over  pollution,  who  could 
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come  in  contact  with  defilement  and  yet  not  be 
defiled.  'Another  would  have  defiled  himself  by 
touching  the  leper :  but  He,  Himself  remaining 
undefiled,  cleansed  him  whom  He  touched ;  for  in 
Him  health  overcame  sickness,  and  purity  defile- 
ment, and  life  death'  (Trench,  Miracles,  233). 
Thus  the  life  revealed  in  the  Incarnation  not  only 
sustains  and  heals,  but  delivers  from  the  guilt  which 
it  is  not  afraid  to  meet  in  closest  contact. 

(4)  Finally,  in  many  of  the  instances  we  can 
discern  in  Christ's  touch  an  admirable  means  of 
suggesting  the  presence  of  a  Healer,  and  so  of 
challenging  faith.  '  Then  touched  he  their  eyes, 
saying,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you' 
(Mt  92il).  The  touch  of  our  Lord  must  often  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  a  challenge.  It  provoked 
attention,  proffered  help,  and  awaited  response. 

II.  Touching  Christ. — The  occasions  on  which 
men  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  to  have  touched, 
or  sought  to  touch,  our  Lord  may  be  arranged  as 
follows.  The  principle  guiding  the  arrangement 
will  be  referred  to  when  the  instances  have  been 
collected. 

1.  The  touch  of  desire  or  faith  (the  verb  in  this 
first  group  is  aTTTeadai). — '  As  many  as  had  plagues 
pressed  upon  him,  that  they  might  touch  him '  (Mk 
310).  '  They  besought  him  that  they  might  touch 
if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his  garment '  (Mk  6s8 1|). 
'A  woman  came  in  the  crowd  behind  and 
touched  his  garment.  For  she  said,  If  I  touch  but 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole'  (527-28||).  With 
these  may  be  associated  the  act  of  the  woman  in 
Simon's  house,  who  washed  Christ's  feet  with  tears, 
and  anointed  them  with  ointment,  and  of  whom 
the  Pharisee  said  later,  'This  man,  if  he  were  a 
prophet,  would  have  perceived  who  and  what 
manner  of  woman  this  is  which  toucheth  him '  (Lk 
739). 

2.  The  touch  of  curiosity  or  indifference.— The 
most  vivid  instance  of  this  is  in  the  story  above 
referred  to  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood, 
where,  in  the  different  Gospels,  no  less  than  four 
Greek  words  are  used  to  depict  the  thronging  of 
the  multitude,  so  finely  distinguished  from  the 
significant  touch  of  faith  which  brought  healing  to 
the  sufferer.  Mk.'s  word  is  avv6\ipeiv,  'throng' 
(Mk  531).  Lk.  uses  no  fewer  than  three  words : 
avuirvlyetv,  lit.  '  choke ' ;  iriWxe"',  '  press ' ;  airo- 
8\ipw,  '  crush '  (Lk  842-  «).  '  Out  of  that  throng- 
ing multitude  one  only  touched  with  the  touch  of 
faith.  Others  crowded  upon  Him,  but  did  not 
touch  Him,  did  not  so  touch  that  virtue  went  forth 
from  Him  on  them '  (Trench). 

3.  The  hostile  hold  of  restraint  or  enmity. — 
Since,  in  dealing  with  the  touch  of  Christ,  we 
included  instances  of  His  '  laying  hands '  on  others, 
so  in  pathetic  contrast  the  following  instances 
must  be  included  here.  'And  when  his  friends 
heard  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him '  (/cpcn-TJcrai 
avrdv,  the  word  often  used  of  Christ's  more  kindly 
activity)  (Mk  321).  'No  man  laid  hands  on  him 
(eW/SaXev  ttjv  x«pa),  for  his  hour  was  not  yet  come ' 
(Jn  730).  Though  the  connexion  be  not  one  of 
verbal  identity,  such  references  to  a  false  or  hostile 
touch  of  Christ  suggest  themselves  as  the  betraying 
kiss  of  Judas  (Mk  1445),  and  the  smiting  in  the 
high  priest's  palace  (v.65). 

4.  It  is  better  to  class  separately  the  very  inter- 
esting references  to  the  touching  of  our  Lord  after 
the  Resurrection.  These  are  as  follows :  '  They 
came  and  took  hold  of  his  feet  (iKp6.Ti)<rav  aiirov 
robs  7r65as),  and  worshipped  him'  (Mt  289)— the 
permitted  grasp  of  recognition  and  adoration. 
'Handle  me  (\l/ri\a<pricrar4  fie),  and  see'  (Lk  2439)  ; 
'  Reach  hither  thy  hand  ((/><f/>e  rrjy  xe~lP&  <fov),  and 
put  it  into  my  side '  ( Jn  2027) — the  solicited  touch  of 
reverent  experiment.  '  Touch  me  not  (/A17  /xou  dirrov), 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the  Father '  ( Jn  20") 
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— the  forbidden  handling  of  selfish  and  prematura 
rapture. 

When  God  and  man  were  brought  near  in  the 
Incarnation,  it  was  natural  that  the  Divine  hand 
should  be  seen  stretched  out  manwards  in  healing 
and  help  (see  above) ;  but  natural  also  that  human 
hands  should  be  seen  groping  Godwards,  seeking 
closer  contact.  An  American  missionary  bishop 
tells  of  an  Indian  who  knocked  one  day  at  his  door, 
and  said :  '  I  have  often  gone  out  into  the  woods, 
and  tried  to  talk  to  a  Great  Spirit  of  whom  my 
father  told  me.  But  I  could  never  find  Him.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  what  I  mean.  You  never 
stood  in  the  dark,  and  reached  out  your  hand,  and 
could  not  take  hold  of  anything.'  The  idea  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  St.  Paul ;  men  '  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  may  handle  him '  (\prj\a<t>ri<Teia.v  avrdv, 
Ac  IT27).  Now  it  is  this  identical  Avord,  strangely 
enough,  that  our  Lord  uses  in  the  gracious  invi- 
tation to  His  disciples  :  '  Why  are  ye  troubled  ? 
See  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself; 
handle  me  and  see.'  In  the  Incarnation  this  longing 
has  been  responded  to.  So  that,  when  St.  John 
sets  forth  the  main  purpose  of  his  First  Epistle, 
he  uses  this  same  word  again,  and  with  what 
Westcott  declares  to  be  a  '  distinct  reference '  to 
the  passage  in  Luke,  he  states  that  purpose  to  be 
the  disclosure  to  others  of  '  that  which  we  beheld, 
and  our  hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of 
life'  (1  Jn  l1). 

In  the  Incarnation,  then,  God  has  put  Himself 
where  men  might  touch  Him  ;  and  in  the  various 
instances  of  touching  Christ,  grouped  above,  we 
see  "how  men  responded  to  this  opportunity.  There 
were  those  who  sought  with  all  their  hearts  for 
closer  contact,  impelled  by  the  sense  of  need,  or  by 
the  impulse  of  adoring  love ;  '  the  history  of  all 
God's  dealings  with  man  is  the  record  of  an  approach 
nearer  still,  and  nearer  .  until  faith  puts  its 
fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  its  hand  into  the 
wounded  side,  and  constrains  us  to  cry,  My  Lord, 
and  my  God'  (Ker,  I.e.).  There  were  those  who 
merely  jostled  and  thronged  our  Lord,  but  obtained 
no  blessing,  because  enlightened  by  no  deep  desire. 
And  there  were  those  whose  only  impulse  towards 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  was  one  of  repudiation 
and  dislike. 

Only  one  passage  of  those  quoted  above  seems  at 
first  sight  to  put  itself  outside  the  general  symbol- 
ism. This  is  the  record  of  our  Lord's  saying  to 
Mary  Magdalene  :  '  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  unto  the  Father,' — a  passage  of  which  the 
interpretations  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  com- 
mentators. But  is  not  the  explanation  to  be  found  in 
the  present  tense  of  the  injunction,  combined  with 
the  contrasted  command^  '  But  go,'  etc.— as  though 
our  Lord  were  saying,  '  Keep  not  on  touching  me, 
making  sure  of  me  in  a  selfish  rapture,  for  the  duty 
of  the  moment  calls  thee  to  be  a  witness  to  others  ; 
handle  me  not,  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto 
them'?  And  if  it  be  objected,  as  by  Godet,  that 
on  that  view  the  following  words,  'I  am  not  yet 
ascended,'  present '  absolutely  no  sense,'  the  answer 
is  that  the  hour  was  coming  later,  when,  after  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  close  and  intimate  communion 
with  Christ  could  be  given  along  with  the  work  of 
witness  and  service, — when  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  soul  to  be  both  in  contact  with  the  living  Lord  and 
also  a  messenger  for  Him, — when  (in  other  words) 
the  disciple  could  be  in  'touch'  with  Christ  by 
His  Spirit  and  also  '  go '  on  His  errands. 

R.  Stevenson. 

TOWEL. — '  Towel '  in  the  two  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  134f-)  represents  \4vtwv, 
which  is  clearly  the  Latin  linteum,  a  word  mean- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  'linen  cloth,'  and  then 
'  napkin '  or  '  apron '  worn  by  slaves  or  servants, 
and  especially  '  bath-towel.'     Under  the  Empire 
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this  Latin  word  made  its  way  not  only  into  Greek, 
but  also  into  late  Hebrew  in  the  form  'aluntith. 
It  is  found  in  the  Mishna  (Shabbath  xxii.  5)  of  the 
bath -towels  used  at  the  hot  baths  of  Tiberias  and 
elsewhere.  That  slaves  or  attendants  wore  the 
linteum  is  more  than  once  referred  to  in  the 
classics.  The  best  known  passage  is  in  Phsed.  Fab. 
II.  v.  11  ft'.,  where  an  officious  attendant  of  Tiberius, 
who  was  snubbed  for  his  pains,  is  described  as — 

'  Ex  alticinctis  unus  atriensibus 
Cui  tunica  ab  humeris  linteo  Pelusio 
Erat  destricta.' 

Less  known,  but  even  more  interesting,  as  at  the 
same  time  supplying  parallel  and  contrast,  is  the 
anecdote  given  by  Suetonius  (Calig.  26)  of  the 
humbling  of  distinguished  senators  by  the  mad 
Cresar  Caligula,  by  allowing  them  to  stand  at  his 
coucli  or  his  feet,  girt  with  towels  (suecinctos 
linteo).  This  is  evidently  recorded  as  a  grave 
indignity  to  which  the  haughty  Romans  submitted 
with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

Literature. — Wetstein  on  Jn  13s ;  Becker's  Gallus  (Eng.  tr.), 
1849,  p.  395 ;  Fiirst,  Glossarium  Grceco-Hebratum,  1890,  p.  51». 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 
TOWER. — 'Tower'  (wvpyos)  is  mentioned  three 
times  in  the  Lord's  teaching  :  in  the  parable  of  the 
Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mt  213a,  Mk  121),  in  the 
allusion  to  an  accident  in  Siloam  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  eighteen  lives  (Lk  134),  and  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  builder  who  was  unable  to  complete  his 
undertaking  (Lk  1428).  Two,  if  not  three,  kinds  of 
tower  may  be  referred  to   in   these   passages  : — • 

(1)  The  builder  who  exposed  himself  to  ridicule  by 
beginning  what  he  could  not  finish  (Lk  1428)  may 
be  thought  of  as  building  a  house.  The  larger 
houses  in  the  Holy  Land  are  sometimes  provided 
at  one  end  with  a  tower-like  annex.  A  good  re- 
presentation of  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon 
is  given  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  ('Judges,'  p.  59). 
The  'aliyyah  or  upper  storey,  seen  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, must  suggest  a  tower  rather  than  a  dwelling- 
house  (see  also  Land  and  Book,  ed.  1874,  p.  160). 

(2)  The  tower  in  Siloam  (iv  t$  SiXwd/U,  Lk  134)  may 
have  been  connected  with  some  fortifications.  The 
walls  of  ancient  Oriental  cities  were  generally  pro- 
vided with  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  Many 
illustrations  could  be  given  from  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures, and  the  old  wall  in  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
1st  cent.  A.D.  had  sixty  towers  (Jos.  BJ  V.  iv.  3), 
two  of  which,  Hippicus  and  Phasaelus,  are  probably 
represented  to  some  extent  by  two  of  the  towers 
of  the  modern  citadel,  the  latter  being  partly  pre- 
served in  the  so-called  David's  Tower  (Picturesque 
Palestine,  i.  pp.  1,  5,  7-11).  Edersheim  (Life  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  222)  suggests  that  the  tower 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
aqueduct  constructed  by  Pilate  with  money  taken 
from  the  temple  treasury  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  Hi.  2; 
BJ  ii.  ix.  4) ;  but  that  is  unsupported  conjecture. 
If  the  Tower  was  situated  literally  in  Siloam,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  may  help  to  explain  the 
accident.  The  village  of  S'ihv&n,  which  represents 
the  ancient  Siloam,  '  is  built  on  a  steep  escarpment 
of  rock,  on  which  a  building  with  good  foundations 
would  stand  for  ever  ;  ill-laid  foundations  would 
drop  their  superstructure  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  valley '  (Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Tower ').  For  the 
Tower  of  Antonia  see  art.  Jerusalem.  (3)  The 
vineyard  tower  referred  to  in  the  two  other 
passages  (Mt  2133,  Mk  121 ;  cf.  Is  52)  can  be  illus- 
trated from  ancient  ruins  and  modern  practice. 
1  nstram  remarks  (Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands, 
p.  139  f.)  that  'in  many  cases  we  still  find  the 
remains  of  the  solidly-built  tower  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  enclosure,  and  was 
probably  the  permanent  residence  of  the  keeper 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.'  Dr.  W  Wright 
observes  that  every  vineyard  and  garden  in  Syria 


has  its  tower  (Palmyra  and  Zenobia,  p.  332  f.).  A 
representation  is  given  in  that  work  (p.  279)  of  a 
stone  tower  in  the  Hauran  constructed  of  black 
basalt,  with  a  stone  loft  at  the  height  of  14  feet, 
reached  by  a  spiral  staircase  (see  also  Porter, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Bethany,  p.  18;  Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  421). 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see  Heber- 
Percy,  Bashan  and  Argob,  p.  123  ff.  ;  Swete  on  Mk  12. 

W  Taylor  Smith. 
TRACHONITIS.— A  Roman  province  of  Eastern 
Palestine  over  which  Herod  Philip  held  rule  when 
John  the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  public  ministry 
(Lk  31).  The  Greek  word  rpax^vins  or  rp&xwv  sig- 
nifies a  '  rough  or  stony  place,'  and  its  identifica- 
tion with  the  wild  and  rugged  volcanic  region 
within  the  limits  of  ancient  Bashan,  which  the 
Arabs  designate  el-Lcjd  (' the  refuge'),  is  unques- 
tioned. This  was  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  most 
notable  portion,  of  the  province,  and  gave  to  it  its 
distinctive  name.  The  phrase  rpaxwciriSos  x^pas 
('the  Trachonite  region,'  Lk  31)  implies  an  extent 
of  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Trachon,  or 
lava-bed  section.  The  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where in  the  NT,  but  the  boundaries  of  the 
province  can  be  approximately  defined,  from  state- 
ments concerning  it  in  the  works  of  Josephus, 
Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  writers.  Josephus 
informs  us  that  its  N.W.  limit  extended  to  the 
districts  of  Ulatha  and  Paneas,  at  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Hermon ;  and  also  that  it  bordered 
on  Auranitis  (en-]S ukra.)  and  Batansea  (Ant.  xv. 
x.  3,  XVII.  ii.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xx.  4).  The  line  of  the 
western  border  is  not  definitely  given,  but  it 
probably  extended  to  the  eastern  limit  of  Gaulan- 
itis  (Jaulan),  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  a 
separate  district  of  Herod  Philip's  dominion. 

Literature.— Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  110  ff.  ;  Wetz- 
stein,  Reisebcricht  uber  Hauran,  etc.,  110  ff.;  de  Vogue,  Syrie 
Centrale,  89 ff.;  Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  268-272,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  24-97  ;  Graham 
in  Jour.  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  1858,  p.  256  ff.  ;  Ewing  in  PEFSt,  pp. 
41ff.,  60ff.,  131ff.,  etc. ;  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan;  Stewart, 
Land  of  Israel;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  ;  Tristram,  Topog.  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  Baedeker's  Pal.5  pp.  193-194 ;  Hastings'  DI3, 
articles  'Argob'  and  'Trachonitis.' 

R.  L.  Stewart. 
TRADE    AND    COMMERCE.— 1.    The    terms.— 

The  terms  used  in  the  NT  in  its  allusions  to  mer- 
cantile transactions  give  but  little  indication  of 
the  remarkable  developments  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Palestine  since 
OT  times. 

Schurer  (GJV3  ii.  50-61)  gives  a  considerable  list  of  trading 
terms  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  were  in 
ordinary  use  among  Palestinian  Jews,  but  few  of  these  appear 
in  the  NT.  The  only  term,  e.g.,  for  'merchant'  is  eW»p« 
(Mt  1345,  Rev  183.  ii.' 15. 23),  this  being  the  equivalent  etymo- 
logically  of  the  two  terms  which  are  common  in  OT — inb  and 
721 — both  of  which  seem  to  have  the  root -idea  of  travel, 
whether  by  land  or  sea.  What  is,  however,  significant  is  the 
frequency  of  the  words  xyopx  and  xyepx^oj  (Mt  203  23',  Mk  656 
74  ;  Mt  2il2  1415,  Mk  145 1546,  Lk  1419,  jn  48  etc.),  which,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  OT,  with  the  exception  of  Is  233,*  there 
is  no  mention  of  markets  properly  so  called,  shows  that  the  old 
conception  of  the  merchant,  as  one  who  travels  with  his  goods, 
is  giving  place  to  a  more  settled  and  organized  system  of  trade. 
But  the  NT  indications  of  a  busy  and  complex  commercial  life 
are  mostly  indirect  and  general,  e.g.,  in  such  terms  as  \pyiXou."t, 
Mt  2527  ;  rpxyu.xTECofi.xi,  Lk  1913  (see  context  in  both  places)  • 
Tf>xTiXirw  and  rixo;,  Mt  25-7 ;  cf.  the  apocryphal  saying  of 
Jesus,  '  Show  yourselves  tried  bankers '  (rpxT^irxi,  see  West- 
cott,  Introd  to  Gospels,  p.  458).  Though  general  references  of 
this  kind  are  fairly  numerous,  technical  names  for  traders, 
such  as  TopfvpoTa>\i;  (Acts  1614),  are  very  rare.  Even  in  the 
graphic  description  of  the  trade  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Rev 
I8I1.20  there  is  no  word  more  specific  than  iurtpos ,  the  various 
trades  of  the  merchants  being  described  simply  by  mentioning 
the  article  in  which  they  deal. 

2.  The  status  of  the  trader. — There  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  in  Herodian  times  the  occupa- 

*  In  Ezk  27i2-25  the  words  translated  (AV)  'fairs'  and 
'  market '  will  not  bear  that  meaning  ;  see  RV. 
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tion  of  a  merchant  was  held  in  more  repute  than 
had  formerly  been  the  case  among  the  Jews.  Such 
a  statement  as  that  of  Josephus — '  We  have  no 
taste  for  commerce  or  for  the  relations  with 
strangers  which  it  establishes '  (c.  Apion,  i.  12), 
must  not  be  taken  too  literally  (cf.  Herzfeld, 
Handelsgesch.  der  J-udcn,  p.  80).  Josephus  him- 
self makes  numerous  references  to  the  widespread 
trade  carried  on  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  without 
any  implication  that  they  incurred  disparagement 
thereby  ;  he  mentions  the  '  Upper  Market-place  ' 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers 
(BJ  V.  iv.  1),  the  wool-merchants,  the  cloth-mart 
(v.  viii.  1),  the  timber-market  (II.  xix.  4)  ;  he  tells 
us  of  the  exportation  of  corn  from  Judaea  to  Arabia 
(Ant.  XIV.  v.  1),  and  through  Joppa  to  Phoenicia 
(XIV.  x.  6)  ;  he  mentions  the  influence  which  a 
Jewish  trader,  Ananias,  exercised  at  the  court  of 
Adiabene  (xx.  ii.  3,  4)  ;  he  relates  how  John 
of  Giscala  made  himself  rich  by  obtaining  the 
monopoly  of  exporting  oil  from  Galilee  (BJ  II. 
xxi.  2)  ;  and  in  various  places  indicates  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  and  affluence  of  the  Jews  (e  g.  Ant. 
XII.  iv.  10,  Vlt.  26,  etc.).  In  no  case  do  we  dis- 
cover any  indication  that  the  fact  of  engaging  in 
trade  was  a  reflexion  upon  a  true  Jew7,  so  long  as 
he  took  care  not  to  defile  himself  by  such  contact 
as  the  Law  forbade  (cf.  Mk  74  '  when  they  come 
from  the  market-place,  except  they  wash  them- 
selves they  eat  not ').  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  encouragement  which  high  priests  like 
John  Hyrcanus  gave  to  trade,  and  the  fact  that 
Herodian  princes  themselves  engaged  in  it,  tended 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  Jewish  trader.  Priests 
were  sometimes  themselves  traders.  Josephus  de- 
scribes the  high  priest  Ananias  as  a  keen  money- 
lender (Ant.  XX.  ix.  2)  There  were,  of  course, 
different  grades  of  traders  recognized.  Sirach 
(2629)  distinguishes  between  a  merchant  and  a  huck- 
ster. Between  the  merchant-prince  and  the  mere 
pedlar  there  was  a  vast  variety  of  persons  who 
found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  commerce 
with  their  religion,  and  perhaps  we  may  infer 
from  the  following  that  even  the  humblest  trade 
was  not  despised  :  '  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Nasi  called 
Elazar  b.  Azariah  a  huckster's  basket,  and  com- 
pared him  to  a  huckster  who,  taking  his  basket, 
goes  about  the  country,  and  the  people  come  flock- 
ing around  him,  inquiring  for  various  articles,  and 
find  he  has  everything  '  (Aboth,  2).  In  the  Gospels 
the  allusions  to  persons  engaged  in  trade  take  it 
for  granted  that  merchants  have  a  responsible  and 
even  an  honourable  place  in  the  national  economy. 
In  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  1912"27),  a  man  of 
noble  birth  carries  on  trade  through  the  agency  of 
his  servants,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  A.  B.  Bruce's  supposition  (Parabolic 
Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  219)  that  such  a  transaction 
was  '  a  most  unusual  one  for  a  nobleman.'  In  the 
East,  indeed,  royalty  from  early  times  had  associ- 
ated itself  closely  with  the  development  of  trade.* 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  '  full  of  appreciation  of 
the  bigness  of  the  methods  of  trade  and  of  the 
brave  tempers  required  in  it.'  t 

The  gradual  change  by  which  the  Jews,  from 
being  an  agricultural  people,  became  a  people 
devoted  to  commerce,  is  illustrated  by  many  Tal- 
mudic  passages  :  e.g.  '  Rabbi  Eleazar  said,  There 
is  no  worse  trade  than  agriculture ;  and  Rabbi 
Rah  added,  Commerce  is  worth  all  the  harvests 
of  the  world'  (Jebamoth,  63.  1).  This  change, 
however,  took  place  only  very  slowly  ;  the  time  of 
Christ  was  the  transition  period,  and  while  there 
were  many  pious  Jews  who  did  not  hesitate  to 

*  See  art.  '  Trade  and  Commerce '  in  EBi  p.  5192a. 

t  lb.;  cf.  also  To  113,  where  a  Jew  is  the  honoured  purveyor 
(ayo/iKc-Tr,;)  of  a  foreign  monarch,  and  his  nephew  is  steward 
and  accountant  (122). 


engage  in  foreign  trade,  there  were  others  who 
viewed  it  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  some 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
Essenes  abjured  trade,  apparently,  at  least  among 
themselves  (BJ  II.  viii.  4).  The  two  things  which 
laid  a  stigma  upon  it  were  (1)  the  extensive  con- 
tact with  foreigners  which  it  involved,  and  the 
consequent  risk  of  ceremonial  pollution  ;  and  (2) 
the  moral  deterioration  which  it  seemed  to  bring. 

The  fact  that  Sirach  has  several  passages  emphasizing  the 
latter  danger  indicates  the  prevalent  fear  that,  with  the  growth 
of  Hellenistic  influences,  there  was  coming  in  a  relaxation 
of  Hebrew  strictness  and  integrity  :  e.g.  '  A  merchant  shall 
hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and  a  huckster  shall 
not  be  acquitted  of  sin '  (Sir  2629) ;  '  Sin  will  thrust  itself  in 
between  buying  and  selling'  (272) ;  'Take  not  counsel  with  a 
merchant  about  exchange  nor  with  a  buyer  about  selling ' 
(3711). 

Delitzsch,  indeed,  thinks  that  it  was  not  until  about  500  years 
after  Christ  that  the  Jewish  people  began  to  show  any  special 
preference  for  those  branches  of  trade  which  deal  in  work  fur- 
nished by  others  (Jewish  Artisan  Life  in  the  time  of  Christ,  p. 
19),  but  the  passages  which  he  quotes  appear  to  be  not  so  much 
indicative  of  the  Jew's  aversion  from  trade,  as  such,  as  instances 
of  the  feeling  that  a  commercial  occupation  is  hardly  com- 
patible with  a  devout  life  :  e.g.  '  Wisdom,  says  Rabbi  Jochanan, 
in  reference  to  Dt  3012,  is  not  in  heaven, — that  is  to  say,  not  to 
be  found  among  the  proud  ;  nor  beyond  the  sea — that  is  to  say, 
you  will  not  find  it  among  traders  and  travelling  merchants ' 
(ib.  and  Erubin,  55a). 

In  the  NT  there  is  no  disparagement  of  trade  as  such.  A 
passage  like  Ja  413  'Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  To-day  or  to- 
morrow we  will  go  into  this  city  and  spend  a  year  there  and 
trade  (iu.TopiCo^Lix-t)^  is  not  directed  against  trading,  but  only 
against  that  commercial  spirit  which  leaves  God  out  of  account. 
The  passage  Rev  18iiff-  (based  on  Ezk  27)  suggests,  not  the 
prevalence  of  an  anti-trade  spirit  in  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity, but  a  Puritanic  protest  against  the  excessive  luxury 
of  a  materialistic  society.*  Whatever  the  obscure  passage  Rev 
1316  '  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  buy  or  to  sell  save  he  that 
hath  the  mark,  even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the  number  of 
his  name,'  may  mean,  the  writer  can  hardly  be  taken  to  mean 
more  than  that  the  habits  of  trade  were  so  mixed  up  with 
pagan  practices  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  Christian  to  be  a 
trader  without  becoming  stamped  with  the  'mark  of  the  beast.' 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  Deissmann  (Bible  Studies, 
p.  2<!1  ff.)  finds  a  reference  to  seals,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  which  seem  to  have  been  necessary  in  docu- 
ments of  a  commercial  nature.  We  may,  at  any  rate,  set  over 
against  Delitzsch's  assertion  that '  in  the  whole  Talmud  there  is 
scarcely  a  word  in  honour  of  trade,'  the  statement  that  in  the 
NT  there  is  no  word  in  its  dishonour. 

3.  Commercial  morality.  —  From  some  of  the 
passages  already  quoted  it  might  be  inferred  that 
trade  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  1st  cent,  was 
particularly  corrupt.  Was  this  actually  so  ?  It 
is,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  put  together  a  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  trader  appears  as  a  per- 
son of  smirched  reputation.  Autolycus  had  his 
parallel  in  Palestine.  The  merchants  of  Lydda 
seem  to  have  been  notorious  for  dishonesty  (ac- 
cording to  Pesachim,  626).  Sirach  (2917)  dwells 
upon  the  difficulty  of  getting  loans  repaid,  and 
upon  the  ready  excuse  of  '  bad  times.'  Zacchseus 
(Lk  191"10),  who  probably  farmed  the  revenues 
from  the  famous  balsam-gardens  of  Jericho  (see 
Jos.  BJ  iv.  viii.  3,  Ant.  xiv.  iv.  1  ;  cf.  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  p.  267,  note),  was,  according  to  the 
generally  received  interpretation,  given  to  un- 
scrupulous exaction.  In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  161"9)  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  a 
factor  whose  dealings  are  a  tissue  of  knavery.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  the  publicans,  who  appear  in 
the  Gospels  with  so  poor  a  reputation,  owed  this 
partly  to  a  shady  connexion  with  the  traffic  which 
passed  through  their  hands.  But  it  is  obviously 
unfair  to  assume  from  such  data  as  these  that 
there  was  any  more  dishonesty  among  Jewish 
than  among  other  traders.  Herzfeld  justly  claims 
(p.  276  f. )  that,  though  the  reproach  of  usury 
attached  to  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  ap- 
pears that  among  the  Jews  of  earlier  times  the 
rate  of  interest  was  lower  than  among  other 
peoples   engaged  in   trade.     The  enemies  of  the 

*  For  a  description  of  the  demands  of  society  for  which  the 
trade  of  the  day  catered,  see  Friedlander,  DarsteUungen  ant 
der  Sittengeseh.  Boms,  iii.  '  Der  Luxus.' 
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Jews  in  Roman  times  did  not  scruple  to  bring 
against  them  the  most  ridiculous  charges,  but  pre- 
cisely this  charge  of  dishonesty  in  business  re- 
lations is  not  found.  In  the  Talmud  usurers  are 
regarded  as  in  the  same  category  with  gamblers 
(Bosh  ha-shana,  i.  8).  Surely,  too,  the  close  con- 
nexion between  business  and  religion,  which  is 
so  often  emphasized  in  the  Bible  (e.g.  Lv  1935-  36 
2536-  37,  Dt  152  2320,  Pr  ll1  1611  2010  234f-  2822,  Am  85, 
Mic  610- ",  cf.  Sir  4,2*),  and  of  which  the  Talmudic 
writers  have  so  much  to  say  (cf.  Herzfeld,  p. 
162  f . ),  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  mercantile 
morality.  That  trade  was  directly  recognized  as 
having  the  sanction  of  religion  would  appear  from 
an  allusion  (Joma,  v.  3)  to  a  prayer  offered  by  the 
high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  for  '  a  year 
of  trade  and  traffic'  The  indignation  of  Jesus 
when  He  ejected  the  traders  and  money-changers 
from  the  Temple  courts  (Mt  2112- 13,  Mk  ll15"18,  Lk 
1945"47,  Jn  214"16)  must  no  doubt  have  been  prompted 
partly  by  a  knowledge  of  the  dishonesty  of 
their  dealings  ('a  den  of  robbers')  ;  but  His  de- 
nunciation is  a  quotation  from  Jeremiah  (7n),  and 
must  not  be  pressed.  What  stirred  His  wrath 
was  the  conjunction  of  unscrupulousness  with  high 
religious  pretensions.  It  was  because  their  prac- 
tice was  not  in  harmony  with  their  principles  that 
He  drove  them  forth.  That  they  suffered  it  with 
so  little  resistance  seems  to  show  a  tacit  admission 
on  their  part  that  they  were  departing  from  the 
strictness  of  Jewish  law.  Jesus  never  singles  out 
the  trader,  as  such,  as  an  example  of  covetousness 
or  fraud  ;  when  He  inveighs  against  corrupt  prac- 
tices, it  is  rather  the  Pharisees  '  who  devour  widows' 
houses'  (Mk  1240),  and  who  are  'full  from  extor- 
tion '  (Mt  2325)  that  are  selected  for  castigation. 
If,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  Good  Samaritan  of  Lk 
1030-37  was  suggested  by  the  merchants  who  tra- 
velled regularly  on  the  trade-route  that  led  through 
Jericho  (cf.  v.35),  we  have  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  Jesus  contrasted  the  humanity  often 
characterizing  men  of  the  world  with  the  inhu- 
manity which  professors  of  religion  may  be  capable 
of  showing. 

4.  Relations  of  Jesus  with  the  mercantile  com- 
munity.— It  has   been   said  *   that  the    trade    of 
Palestine  is  often  reflected  in  the  parables  of  Jesus 
spoken  as  He  passed  along  the  busy  trade-routes 
of  Galilee  and  Judaea.     Typical  of  these  is  the 
parable  of  the   Merchant  seeking  Goodly   Pearls 
(Mt  1345-  46).     Jesus  would  be  sure  to  meet  traders 
on  His  frequent  journeys.     Merchandise  was  still 
carried,   for  the  most  part    probably,   on    pack- 
animals — asses,   mules,   or    camels   (cf.   Jos.    Vit. 
26  f . ) ;  for,  though  under  Imperial  Rome  there  had 
been  a  great  development  of  the  means  of  transit, 
and  a  fast  service  of  conveyances  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  great  trunk  roads  of  the   Empire, 
this  would  hardly  be  the  case  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.     But  conditions  had  arisen  more 
favourable  to  commerce  :   the   roads  were  safer  ; 
brigandage  was  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  ix.  2,  xv.  4) ;  in  addition  to  the  usual 
town-markets,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
seem  to  have  been  held  monthly,  and  to  which  the 
country  people  came  in  (1  Mac  l58,  cf.  Herzfeld, 
p.  75  f. ),  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trade  done  at 
the  regular '  stopping-places  of  the  caravans,  and 
at  the  inns  ;   periodical  fairs  also  sprang  up   at 
certain  places,  e.g.  Gaza,  Acco,  and   Tyre  (Herz- 
feld, p.  134).     In  the  towns,  at  any  rate  the  larger 
towns,   merchants  would   have    their    recognized 
exchange  for  corn,  wool,  etc.,  and  their  bazaars 
for  manufactured  articles.     They  had  their  trade 
guilds,    capable   sometimes  of    exercising  a  con- 
siderable influence  (cf.  Ac  1923ff-),  and  their  trade 
leagues  between  neighbouring  towns,   e.g.   those 
*  EBi,  art.  '  Trade  and  Commerce,'  5191a. 


of  Decapolis  (Herzfeld,  p.  148  ;  HGHL  p.  595)  ; 
there  were  trading  corporations,  which  had  their 
representatives  in  the  important  centres.  Thus, 
there  were  Antiochian  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem 
presumably  for  purposes  of  trade  (2  Mac  49-  19), 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  times  of  the 
great  feasts,  many  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
combined  business  with  religion,  and  used  the 
opportunity  to  establish  trade  relations  with  their 
fellow-countrymen  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  sea,  now  cleared  of  pirates,  no 
longer  offered  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  com- 
merce ;  the  Jews  had  at  last  ports  of  their  own  ; 
Philo  (in  Flaccum,  8)  refers  to  Jewish  shipmasters 
at  Alexandria  ;  Josephus  (Ant.  xvin.  ix.)  and  the 
Talmud  refer  to  the  wealth  of  Babylonian  Jews. 
Through  Galilee  ran  some  of  the  most  frequented 
trade-routes  ;  and  in  this  province,  more  than  else- 
where, the  influence  of  the  enterprising  Greek  was 
in  evidence. 

Jesus  was  in  close  contact,  then,  with  the  busy 
traffic  of  His  day,  and  the  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Gospels  are  many  ;  e.g.  the  trade  in  oil  (Mt  259), 
in  spices  (Mk  161  145,  Jn  1939  ;  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  this  traffic  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  made  by  Josephus,  that  at  Herod's 
funeral  there  were  500  spice-bearers  [Ant.  XVII. 
viii.  3]),  in  clothes  (Mk  1540,  Lk  2236),  in  cattle  (Lk 
1419),  in  weapons  (Lk  223(i).  It  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  there  is  no  special  reference  to  what 
must  have  been  the  trade  best  known  to  Christ's 
disciples,  that  in  dried  fish,  for  which  Tarichese 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  was  a  famous  centre 
(Strabo,  XVI.  ii.  45  ;  BJ  III.  x.  6  ;  HGHL  p.  455). 
Absorption  in  trade  is  hinted  at  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  neglects  the  king's  invitation,  that 
he  may  go  to  his  merchandise  (Mt  22B),  and  in  Mt 
1825  Ave  get  a  glimpse  into  a  trade  the  dimensions 
and  importance  of  which  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  anything  in  the  NT, — 
the  slave-trade.  This,  however,  would  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  its  chief  centre  being  at 
Delos  (Strabo,  XIV.  v.  2),  where  as  many  as  10,000 
slaves  might  be  found  at  one  time.  Phoenician  mer- 
chants seem  to  have  been  the  usual  intermediaries 
in  this  traffic  (1  Mac  341,  2  Mac  8",  Ant.  XII.  vii. 
3) ;  and,  while  the  only  direct  allusion  to  the 
slave-merchant  in  the  NT  is  Rev  1813,  this  person- 
age must  have  been  a  too  familiar  figure  on  the 
roads  of  Galilee. 

Literature. — Herzfeld,  Handelsgesch.  der  Juden  des  Alter- 
thums  ;  art.  '  Trade  and  Commerce '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in 
EBi  ;  on  the  general  subject  of  the  relation  between  commerce 
and  religion  see  G.  A.  Smith's  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  ch.  18. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
TRADES. — It  had  long  been  a  custom,  which 
almost  had  the  force  of  law,  among  the  Jews,  that 
every  youth,  of  whatever  station,  must  have  a 
trade.  The  Rabbis  insisted  upon  it.  Of  the  dis- 
tinguished teachers  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great, 
Hillel  and  Shammai  learned  and  wrought  the  trade 
of  mechanics.  So  with  Gamaliel,  a  contemporary 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  quite  usual,  though  by  no 
means  universal,  for  a  son  to  follow  the  trade  of 
his  father,  as  Jesus  did  that  of  Joseph,  who  was  a 
carpenter  (Mt  1355,  Mk  63).  Tradition  says  Jesus 
made  ploughs,  ox -yokes,  chairs,  and  the  like.  The 
most  common  trades  of  Christ's  day  were  those  of 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  stone-mason,  the 
baker,  the  tanner,  the  sandal-maker,  the  weaver, 
the  spinner,  the  wool-comber,  the  tailor,  the  tent- 
maker,  the  potter,  the  perfumer,  the  jeweller,  the 
fuller.  These  occupations  are  seldom  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  but  the  implements  or  wares 
connected  with  many  of  them  are  referred  to,  or 
are  used  as  illustrations  in  parables  of  our  Lord : 
ploughs  and  yokes,  work  of  the  carpenter,  Lk  962, 
Mt  ll29;  of  the  mason,  Lk  2353,  Mt  2142 ;  of  the 
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weaver,  Mt  34,  Jn  1923 ;  of  the  tailor,  Mk  221 ;  the 
fuller,  Mk  93 ;  of  digging,  Lk  163 ;  of  spinning, 
Mt  6™. 

While  mechanical  labour  was  regarded  with 
honour  among  the  Jews,  all  the  trades  were  not 
looked  upon  with  equal  respect.  The  tanner,  pro- 
bably because  of  the  unclean  nature  of  his  work, 
the  donkey-driver,  the  butcher,  and  the  followers 
of  a  few  other  occupations,  were  more  or  less 
discredited.  Sewing,  weaving  (Jn  1923),  spinning 
(Lk  1227),  grinding  (Mt  2441),  baking  (Mt  133S),  and 
the  like,  were  largely  occupations  of  women.  The 
industry  of  catching  and  curing  fish  (see  art. 
Fish)  was  a  most  important  one,  more  particularly 
about  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  Jesus  called  several  of 
His  disciples  from  this  occupation,  Mt  418,  Mk16. 
See  separate  articles  on  several  of  the  trades  above 
mentioned.  E.  B.  Pollard. 

TRADITION. — In  its  simplest  and  most  primitive 
form,  the  conception  of  tradition  involves  what  is 
contained  in  the  English  Avord  delivery.  Tradition 
is  the  act  of  transmitting  the  story  of  an  event  or 
the  teaching  of  a  master.  From  being  thus  first  of 
all  the  act  of  transmission,  it  becomes  in  the  next 
place  the  thing  transmitted,  and  finally  a  whole 
body  of  narratives  or  teachings  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  In  the  history  of  all  religions, 
traditions  play  a  very  important  part.  The  times 
of  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  were  not  exceptional  in 
this  regard.  Explicit  mention  of  tradition  is  made 
in  Mt  152- 3- 6,  Mk  73- 6- 8- 9- 13;  Both  of  these  passages 
refer  to  the  same  transaction,  and  therefore  repre- 
sent the  same  condition  of  affairs  in  the  environ- 
ment and  the  same  attitude  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
towards  the  subject. 

The  environment  was  as  thoroughly  pervaded 
by  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  tradition  as 
any  other  that  we  know  of,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times.  In  fact,  it  stands  pre-eminent  in  this 
particular  (Mt  152,  Mk  73).  The  Sadducees  took  ex- 
ception to  the  prevalent  state  of  mind  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  x.  6) ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  was 
the  very  opposite,  and  exerted  a  dominant  influence 
in  the  matter.  In  the  Talmud  it  was  written  that 
'  Moses  received  the  oral  Law  from  Sinai  and  de- 
livered it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  delivered  it  to  the 
elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  They 
said  three  things  :  Be  deliberate  in  judgment,  raise 
up  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence  for  the  Law ' 
(Aboth  i.).  The  Rabbis  interpreted  Ex  201  as  in- 
volving the  idea  that  all  that  was  to  guide  the 
Israelite  into  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the 
law  of  God  had  been  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  More  expressly,  they  found  the  different 
parts  of  the  complex  rule  of  faith  advocated  in  the 
phraseology  of  Ex  2412.  The  expression  used  in 
this  passage  is,  '  I  will  give  thee  the  tables  of  stone, 
and  the  law,  and  the  commandments,  which  I  have 
written,  that  thou  mayest  keep  them.'  The  '  tables 
of  stone '  were  understood  to  mean  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  '  the  law,'  the  written  prescriptions 
of  the  Pentateuch;  'the  commandments,'  the 
Mishna ;  '  which  I  have  written,'  the  prophets  and 
Hagiographa  ;  '  that  thou  mayest  teach  them,'  the 
Talmud  (Berakh.  5a,  lines  11-16).  A  place  was 
thus  made  for  a  large  body  of  precepts  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  OT  Scriptures  ;  and  all  this  was 
of  at  least  equal  authority  with  the  written  Law, 
because  given  at  the  same  time  and  through  the 
same  person,  Moses.  To  the  question  why  it  was 
not  written  down  at  the  same  time  as  the  written 
Law,  the  answer  was  that  Moses  did  indeed  desire 
to  reduce  it  to  writing,  but  was  forbidden  by 
God,  because  in  the  days  to  come  Israel  would  be 
scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  written 
Law  would  be  taken  from  them  ;    the  oral  Law 


would    then    be    the    distinctive    badge    of    the 
Israelite.  * 

By  some  it  was  held  that  the  oral  or  traditional 
Law  was  even  superior  to  the  written,  because  the 
latter  was  dependent  for  its  authority  upon  the 
oral  testimony  of  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  oral 
precedes  and  underlies  the  written.  The  covenant 
was  founded  not  on  the  written,  but  on  the  oral 
word  of  God ;  for  it  is  said,  '  after  the  tenor  of 
these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and 
with  Israel '  (Ex  M*1). 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  tradition  was  not  a 
clearly  defined  body.  A  large  portion  of  it  was 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  written  Law,  with  elabo- 
rations of  detail  and  embellishments.  Another 
portion  consisted  of  distinct  additions,  a  third  of 
provisions  looking  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Torah.  As  far  as  this  tradition  was  prescriptive 
or  legal,  it  was  called  H&ldkha  {-khdth),  i.e.  de- 
cision (or  decisions)  having  the  force  of  statutes. 
As  far  as  it  was  narrative,  it  was  called  Haggdda 
(that  which  is  related).  As  a  reiteration  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  it  was  called  Mishna  (repetition).  As 
a  series  of  questionings  into  or  investigations  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Law,  it  was  called  Midrdsh 
(Midrashim).  As  a  means  of  teaching,  or  the 
body  of  what  was  to  be  taught,  it  was  the  Talmud. 
The  whole  body  of  tradition  together  with  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  in  fact  the  whole  rule 
of  faith  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch, 
was  called  Kabbalah,  that  which  is  received.  A 
doctrine  of  paralepsis  was  thus  developed,  to  cor- 
relate with  the  doctrine  of  paradosis,  'tradition.' 

The  administration  or  practical  use  of  such  a 
body  of  tradition  was  not  an  easy  matter.  In 
fact,  for  the  average  layman  it  was  an  impos- 
sibility ;  hence  the  rise  of  a  class  of  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  studying  it, 
and  informing  inquirers  about  it  (see  SCRIBES, 
Lawyers).  But  this  method  raised  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  Law  to  a  place  of  authority.  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Law  were  accepted  as  binding, 
because  they  said  so,  not  because  the  Law  was 
seen  to  involve  them.  The  Law  was  obeyed  not 
because  its  Divine  origin  was  perceived,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  men.  Tradition  thus  came  to 
be  doubly  the  enthronement  of  human  authority. 
On  the  one  side,  it  massed  together  man-made 
rules  and  representations  of  God's  thought ;  on  the 
other  side,  it  wrought  out  man-made  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Law  which  truly  came  from  God.  For 
the  former  a  direct  Divine  authority  was  claimed 
in  the  teaching  that  they  were  actually  delivered 
to  Moses  on  Sinai ;  some  corroboration  for  each 
separate  precept  thus  brought  down  was  sought 
for  in  the  written  Law.  For  the  latter  not  even 
this  semblance  of  connexion  with  the  known 
revelation  of  God  could  be  adduced.  In  neither 
case  could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  its  source. 
The  teachings  of  men  came  to  take  the  place  which 
belonged  to  those  of  God.  It  could  not  go  further 
back  than  the  elders  (Fathers),  and  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  accept  it  must  do  so  upon  the 
authority  of  human  statements.  Tradition  thus 
canonized  the  media  of  communication,  and  lost 
sight  of  the  value  and  validity  of  the  things  com- 
municated on  one  side,  and  of  the  authority  of  Him 
from  whom  the  communication  came  on  the  other. 
Whatever  the  claim  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
Mishna  might  be,  the  practical  result  of  its  ac- 
ceptance was  the  exaltation  of  the  means  through 
which  it  came  to  the  supreme  place  of  authority. 

Jesus'  attitude  towards  tradition  relates  itself 
decidedly  to  this  aspect  of  it.  He  saw  in  it  a 
means  of  transgressing  the  commandments  of  God. 
He  denied  first  of  all  the  Pharisaic  teaching  that 

*  Hence  the  name  Oral  Law  has  prevailed  in  modern  Jewish 
usage.    (Cf.  JE,  art.  '  Oral  Law '). 
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tradition  was  of  equal  weight  with  the  Law.  He 
did  not,  however,  definitely  affiliate  Himself  with 
the  Sadducaic  teachings  on  the  subject.  As  against 
the  Pharisees,  He  taught  that  the  Law  of  God 
could  not  come  in  conflict  with  itself,  whereas 
between  the  traditions  current  and  the  Law  there 
were  conflicts.  In  many  cases  traditional  pre- 
scriptions did  stand  in  the  way  of  the  right  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  (Mk  7llff-)-  As  contrasted 
with  the  Divine  Law,  He  calls  the  tradition  '  your 
tradition.'  Finally,  He  classes  all  tradition  with 
matters  of  form  or  lip-service.  He  relegates  the 
application  of  it  into  the  sphere  of  the  non-ethical. 
So  far  as  such  traditions  could  be  made  serviceable 
in  the  promotion  of  ethical  or  spiritual  ends,  they 
might  be  unobjectionable,  but  they  must  in  no 
case  stand  in  the  way  of  the  clearly  revealed  will 
of  God  (Mt  153-°,  Mk  72"23.     See  also  art.  Coeban). 

Literature.— Barclay,  The  Talmud,  1878;  Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes  Judenthum,  1711 ;  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienstl.  Vor- 
trage  d.  Juden*,  1892  ;  J.  H.  Weiss,  Dor  [1876],  i.  1-93  ;  Eders- 
heim,  LT3  [1886],  ii.  205-211 ;  Friedlander,  The  Jewish  Religion, 
1891,  pp.  136-139.  A.  C.  ZENOS. 

TRAITOR.— See  Judas  Iscariot,  ii.  (e). 

TRANSFIGURATION The  name  given  to  that 

event  in  the  course  of  Christ's  ministry  in  which 
He  was  visibly  glorified  in  the  presence  of  three 
selected  disciples.  Difficulty  has  always  attached 
to  any  attempt  to  explain  it.  That  it  represents  a 
singular  enhancement  of  His  Person  and  a  singular 
attestation  of  His  message  was  seen  from  the 
beginning  (2  P  l16"18).  As  such  it  took  its  natural 
place  among  the  evidences  of  His  Divinity.  To 
that  position  its  significance  has  been  very  generally 
limited,  and  there  conceived  for  the  most  part  in 
a  purely  external  manner.  The  paucity  of  essential 
ideas  associated  with  it  has  diverted  attention  to 
its  details,  which  have  lent  themselves  to  much 
conjectural  and  picturesque  description,  too  real- 
istic in  character  to  be  serviceable  to  knowledge. 
In  recent  2vT  scholarship  a  new  interest  in  the 
event  has  sprung  up,  directed  by  the  modern 
analytical  study  of  Christ's  self-consciousness,  and 
discerning  in  the  experience  it  embodies  a  moment 
of  profound  import  in  His  self -development. 

1.  Narratives  of  the  event. — (1)  The  evidence  for 
the  Transfiguration  is  remarkably  strong.  It  is 
recorded  by  all  three  Synoptics  in  its  incidents, 
and  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  its  inner  mood 
(Mt  171"9,  Mk  93"10,  Lk  Q2*"36,  Jn  12-3"41).  In  the 
lirst  three  Gospels  both  the  precision  of  detail  and 
the  agreement  are  striking,  including  the  following 
facts  :  the  occasion — six  days  after  the  preceding 
incidents  just  narrated ;  the  place— a  high  mountain 
apart ;  the  chosen  three — Peter,  James,  John  ;  the 
supernatural  light ;  the  heavenly  visitants  and 
their  speech  ;  the  suggestion  of  Peter  ;  the  over- 
shadowing cloud  and  the  Divine  voice  from  its 
midst ;  the  awe,  yet  joy,  of  the  disciples ;  the 
return  of  Christ  to  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
life  ;  the  charge  of  silence.  Additional  features  of 
importance  are  given  by  Lk.  (928f-) :  the  motive  of 
the  ascent,  viz.  prayer,  during  which  the  unearthly 
lustre  appeared ;  the  subject  of  discourse,  viz. 
the  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jeru- 
salem (v.31) ;  the  physical  state  of  the  disciples,  viz. 
'heavy  with  sleep,  and,  having  kept  themselves 
awake,  they  saw  his  glory'  (v.32);  together  with 
two  points  of  time,  viz.  'about  eight  days'  (v.28), 
and  the  descent  from  the  hill  'the  next  day'  (v.37). 
Touches,  less  important,  peculiar  to  the  others, 
f\ff  ^J^rist's  allaying    the    fear    of   the    disciples 

Ail  ne'  aml  Peter's  embarrassment  and  agitation 
[Mk  9>).  The  silence  of  Jn.  has  been  specially 
commented  on  as  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
Synoptic  witness  (cf.  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  pt.  ii. 


c.  10).  But  when  we  recognize  the  totally  different 
animus  narrandi  in  his  case  from  that  which  we 
discover  in  the  Synoptics,  we  may  be  reassured. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  separates  itself  from  the  others 
in  making  prominent  the  fact  that  the  motif  and 
explanation  of  Christ's  words  and  acts  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  circumstances  and  persons  around 
Him,  but  in  a  higher  necessity  incumbent  on  Him 
in  virtue  of  His  nature  or  His  office  or  His  work 
or  the  will  of  God,  i.e.  a  higher  law  at  work. 
Accordingly  we  may  expect  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
less  the  outward  incidents  *  and  more  the  interior 
mood  corresponding  to  them,  to  be  emphasized. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Johannine 
counterpart  of  the  Synoptic  narration  is  to  be 
found  in  Jn  1223"41,  the  passage  -which  stands  between 
the  record  of  Christ's  public  ministry  and  the  en- 
suing scenes  of  His  glorifying  through  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  —  a  position  identical  with 
that  occupied  by  the  Transfiguration  event  in  the 
Synoptics. 

The  details  of  the  Transfiguration  are  seldom 
referred  to  throughout  the  rest  of  the  NT.  Explicit 
allusion  is  made  only  once,  viz.  in  2  P  l16"18,  a  writ- 
ing whose  authenticity  is  seriously  doubted,  t  The 
effort  (Jannaris,  ExpT  xiv.  [1903]  462)  to  find  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  direct  refer- 
ence bo  the  Transfiguration  is  of  interest,  but 
unconvincing.  Better  material  may  be  found  in 
such  passages  as  1  Jn  l1"1,  Rev  l13"17,  He  l3- 4  33- 6- 7, 
2  Co  46,  in  which  we  have  statements  obviously 
coloured  from  immediate  conviction  of  Christ's 
visible  glorification  ;  even  here,  however,  we  have 
only  indirect  testimony.  The  extra-Synoptic  reti- 
cence is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  quite  explicable. 
It  is  a  reticence  only  as  to  details  :  the  idea  of  the 
Transfiguration  story  is  so  manifestly  accepted  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  In  the  Epistles  the  aim  of 
the  writers  is  not  historical  statement,  but  doctrinal 
elucidation  and  practical  edification — an  aim  which 
calls  for  but  slight  advertence  to  the  outward  facts 
of  Christ's  earthly  life.  There  is,  too,  the  clear 
belief  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  that  all  those 
facts  pale  in  impressiveness  and  meaning  before 
that  of  the  Resurrection,  the  event  which  is  not 
simply  analogous  to  them,  but  that  in  which  they 
find  their  rationale  and  explanation.  By  that 
fact  more  than  by  any  other  the  glory  of  Christ's 
Person  was  revealed,  and  the  Divine  purpose  and 
message  in  Him  realized.  In  the  light  of  it,  the 
Transfiguration  appeared  but  its  pledge  and  fore- 
cast (cf.  Mt  179,  Mk  98).  It  is  probably  true  to 
affirm  that  the  central  idea  of  the  event  lay  in  its 
significance  for  Christ  Himself  rather  than  for  His 
disciples,  who  are  brought  in  more  as  spectators  of 
its  marvel  than  as  participants  in  its  meaning. 

(2)  The  place  of  the  Transfiguration  is  not  defi- 
nitely located  in  the  Gospels.  The  phrases  are  in 
Mt.  and  Mk.  'unto  an  high  mountain  apart,'  and 
in  Lk.  '  into  a  mountain. '  Earlier  tradition  almost  X 
unanimously  fixed  on  Mt.  Tabor— a  tradition  which 
lias  enshrined  itself  in  the  calendar  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  where  the  Festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
is  celebrated  on  6th  Aug.  as  rb  Qafidipiov.  Modern 
opinion  almost  as  unanimously  regards  as  more 
likely  Mt.  Hermon,  either  one  of  its  spurs  or  even 
its  summit  (Conder,  Tent-Work  in  Palestine).  The 
argument  relies  mainly  on  the  fact  of  the  distance 
of  Mt.  Tabor,  lying  near  Nazareth,  far  to  the  soutli 
from  Cnesarea  Philippi  in  the  N.W.,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  the  immediately  preceding  incidents 
took  place.  The  departure  of  Christ  and  His  com- 
pany from  Csesarea  is  not  mentioned  till  later  (Mt 

*  Cf.  the  omission  of  the  Temptation  narrative. 

t  Cf.  Moffatt,  Historical  New  Testament,  pp.  596-598  ;  per 
contra,  Swete,  Epistles  of  St.  Peter. 

X  There  appears  to  have  been  another,  identifying  the  site  with 
the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
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1722,  Mk  930).  There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  fitness 
in  the  Transfiguration  scene  having  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  intimate  antecedents,  and  in  the 
intense  atmosphere  charged  with  their  novel  and 
perplexing  intimations.  It  is  perhaps,  too,  not  a 
mere  fancy  that  Hermon's  glittering  cone  of  snow 
suggested  Mk.'s  expression,  \evKa  Xlav  m  x^">  if 
the  last  words  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  text.* 

(3)  There  is  a  little  more  definiteness  about  the 
occasion.  Each  of  the  three  narrators  connects 
it  by  time  with  what  goes  before :  '  six  days,' 
'  eight  days ' ;  the  latter  (Lk. )  evidently,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  Jewish  reckoning,  inclusive. 
The  note  of  time  is  not  without  a  purpose.  The 
link  is  intentional  between  the  new  wonder  and 
the  surprising  revelations  recounted.  Those  were 
three  in  number  :  ('()  the  great  confession  by  Peter 
of  Christ's  Messianic  dignity  (Mt  1613"20,  Mk  827"30, 
Lk  918"21) ;  (b)  our  Lord's  solemn  announcement  of 
His  near  suffering  (Mt  1621"26,  Mk  831"37,  Lk  920-26)  ; 
and  (e)  the  definite  prediction  of  His  coming  in  His 
Kingdom  (Mt  1627-  2S,  Mk  8s8  9\  Lk  926- 27).  Compare 
with  these  the  statements  concerning  His  mind  in 
(a)  Jn  ll27,  (b)  ll47"53  127,  and  (c)  1212"26. 

(4)  As  for  the  time  of  the  day  when  the  occurrence 
took  place,  the  favoured  view  is  that  it  was  by 
night.  For  (a)  night  was  generally  the  time  of  His 
retirement  for  prayer  (cf.  Lk  612  with  928) ;  {b)  the 
disciples  were  '  heavy  with  sleep,'  and  had  to  '  keep 
themselves  awake' ;t  and  (c)  they  descended  the 
mountain  '  the  next  day,'  i.e.  after  spending  the 
night  on  its  summit. 

On  the  high  land,£  then,  close  by  Csesarea,  pos- 
sibly in  the  early  dawn,  withdrawn  a  stone's  cast 
from  the  disciples  (cf.  Lk  2241),  communing  face  to 
fate  with  the  Father,  Christ  yielded  His  heart, 
wholly  preoccupied  with  self-discovery  and  tragic 
anticipation,  to  the  experience  of  the  hour,  and 
received  the  illumination  and  strength  for  which 
He  was  ripe.  To  the  disciples  it  seemed  as  if  a 
Divine  splendour  beamed  around  Him,  lighting  up 
the  departing  darkness,  imparting  its  brightness  to 
His  raiment,  and  suffusing  His  features  with  a 
wondrous  lustre,  so  that  He  appeared  to  be  trans- 
formed.§  And  with  it,  from  within  the  veil,  came, 
standing  forth  as  men  (Lk  930),  the  greatest  of  OT 
men  of  God,  Moses  and  Elijah,  to  talk  with  Him  of 
His  decease  (#fo5os),  and  to  manifest  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  spirit- world  in  His  work  (cf.  1  P  l12). 
Then,  to  the  overwhelming  awe  of  the  three,  there 
drew  near  a  still  Greater  Presence,  for  the  cloud 
which  now  cast  its  shadow  over  them  all  was  the 
cloud  of  God  Himself,  and  the  voice  heard  was  His, 
proclaiming  the  Son's  high  state  and  attesting  His 
heavenly  call. 

2.  Reality  of  the  occurrence. — The  narratives 
throw  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most 
powerful  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  event.  Their 
primary  impression  is  of  the  outward  actuality  of 
the  scene.  The  structure  defies  dissection,  ||  the 
substance  invention.  The  simple  naturalness  of 
the  one,  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  other, 
betray  no  indications  of  artificiality,  while  the 
story  as  a  whole  is  as  inextricably  embedded  in  the 
surrounding  records  as  the  supernatural  element  in 
the  historical  setting  of  the  Gospel  itself.  It  pre- 
sents accordingly  a  problem  to  faith  and  unfaith 
alike.     For  the  former  its  substance  is  too  thin, 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  on  the  site,  consult  Keim,  Jesus  of 
Nazara,  iv.  306,  n. ;  Edersheim,  LT ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ. 
For  an  interesting  note  against  Hermon's  claims,  see  ExpT 
xviii.  [1907]  p.  333.  The  facts  are  too  few  for  anything  beyond 
conjecture. 

t  SutypvytpitrxtTi;  =  '  having  kept  themselves  awake  through- 
out.' 
t  to  iipo;  ti-^yi^Bv  may  mean  simply  '  the  high  land. ' 
§  HL'-rtuopcputivi :  [x.iT<i  change  of,  uopipv)  '  the  abiding  form.' 
II  Of  its  textual  construction,  criticism  has,  so  far,  failed  to  give 
any  clear  account.    Cf.  the  divergent  theories  of,  e.g.,  Strauss, 
Keim,  Bacon,  Schmiedel. 


for  the  latter  its  form  too  full ;  both  are  often  in 
danger  of  missing  its  inner  force. 

With  the  external  details  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ 
primitive  opinion  concerned  itself  but  slightly.  It  dwells  on  the 
fact  they  served  to  portray — '  his  majesty,'  with  the  assured 
conviction  of  which  the  whole  attitude  of  the  early  Church  was 
animated.  Patristic  and  mediaeval  expositors  connect  the  event 
with  the  prediction  preceding,  defining  it  as  the  inauguration  ot 
His  Kingdom,  not  indeed  in  its  actual  working,  but  in  that  per- 
sonal condition  of  their  Lord  which  should  be  the  cause  and 
signal  of  its  commencement.  Doubt  of  the  objective  reality  of 
the  glorification  of  Christ  does  not  occur,  and  only  rarely  even 
any  doubt  of  the  literal  realism  of  its  accompanying  details.* 

In  the  modern  period  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Trans- 
figuration has  been  ably  contested  by  rationalistic  criticism,  and 
unwisely  defended  by  spiritualistic  theory.  The  prepossession 
of  naturalistic  thought  against  the  supernatural  has  pushed  it 
to  a  variety  of  shifts.  There  is  the  hypothesis  of  frau^  accord- 
ing to  which  Jesus  had  arranged  a  secret  meeting  on  the  hill, 
when  a  peculiar  play  of  light  and  of  clouds,  perhaps  also  a 
thunderstorm,  caused  the  disciples  to  suppose  they  had  per- 
ceived the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  and  helped  them  to  mistake 
the  two  confederates  t  in  the  plot  for  Moses  and  Elijah  (Paulus, 
Schleiermacher) — an  unfounded  conjecture,  which  has  justly 
lost  all  repute.  There  is  the  hypothesis  of  myth.  Here  the 
incident  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  Elijah  con- 
versation (Mt  1710-l3,  Mk  911-13)  as  its  duplicate,  and  regarded  as 
originating  at  a  later  date,  when  it  was  not  held  sufficient  that 
in  the  Messianic  time  of  Jesus,  Elijah  should  only  have  appeared 
figuratively  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist — when  it  was  thought 
fitting  that  he  should  also  have  shown  himself  personally.  The 
legend  was  constructed  skilfully  from  OT  figures  and  analogies 
(especially  from  the  parallel  illumination  of  Moses'  countenance 
on  Sinai),  and  from  the  prophecies  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  forerunner  (Mai  45)  Elijah.  The  aim  of  the 
story  was  to  glorify  Christ  over  Moses,  and  to  exhibit  His  mes- 
sage as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Strauss). 
With  inconsiderable  modifications,  the  foregoing  view  is  main- 
tained by  Keim  and  others.  The  mythical  hypothesis  has  the 
merit  of  directing  attention  to  the  probable  sources  from  which 
the  descriptive  details  were  drawn,  and  to  the  natural  character 
of  their  application  in  the  picture  of  the  event.  There  is  the 
hypothesis  of  allegory,  which  finds  in  the  incident  a  symboliza- 
tion  of  the  disciples1  intoxicated  perception  of  the  destiny  of 
Jesus  and  His  relation  to  the  OT.  The  high  mountain  symbolizes 
the  height  of  knowledge  which  the  disciples  then  attained  ;  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  form  of  Jesus  and  the  splendour  of  His 
clothes  are  an  image  of  their  intuition  of  the  Messianic  idea  ;  the 
cloud  which  overshadowed  the  appearances  signifies  the  dimness 
and  indefiniteness  in  which  the  new  knowledge  faded  away,  from 
the  inability  of  the  disciples  to  retain  it ;  the  proposal  of  Peter 
to  build  tabernacles  is  the  attempt  of  this  Apostle  to  fix  at  once 
in  dogmatic  form  the  sublime  intuition  (Weisse) — an  absurd 
suggestion  of  ill-fitting  symbols.  There  is  the  hypothesis  of 
dream-vision.  During  or  after  prayer  offered  by  Jesus  or  by 
tliuiliyylles,  ni  which  mention  was  made  of  Moses  and  Elias,  and 
their  advent  as  Messianic  forerunners  desired,  the  three  disciples 
slept,  and  dreamed  that  Moses  and  Elijah  were  present,  and  that 
Jesus  conversed  with  them — an  illusion  which  continued  during 
the  first  confused  moments  after  waking  (Neander  and  others) 
— a  most  superficial  perception  of  the  situation. 

The  latest  attempts  have  more  interest,  as  discovering  a 
certain  measure  of  independent  fact  in  the  event.  One  finds 
the  substratum  of  real  history  embodied  in  it  in  the  confession 
of  Peter  made  previously,  which  was  elaborated  by  idealizing 
tendency  into  a  vision  and  attributed  to  the  disciples  (Bacon, 
AJTh,  1902,  pp.  236-265).  A  second  regards  as  the  reality 
underlying  the  occurrence  an  inner  revelation  made  to  Jesus 
alone,  a  short  time  before  Peter's  confession  and  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  Peter  had  discernment  enough  to  recognize  its  effect  on 
the  Master's  mind  and  intuitively  grasped  its  meaning  (Reville, 
Jtsxis  de  Nazareth,  ii.  204-206).  A  third  holds  that  the  story 
reflects  the  crisis  when  Jesus  became  convinced  that  He  was 
the  chosen  heir  of  God.  The  event  admits  very  easily  of  being 
regarded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  inner  consciousness  of 
Jesus  ;  probably  in  the  company  of  the  three,  who,  after  awaking 
from  sleep  perhaps,  received  a  powerful  impression  of  the 
wondrous  majesty  with  which  Jesus  came  to  meet  them  after 
He  had  heard  the  heavenly  voice,  the  terms  of  which  He  after- 
wards made  known  to  them  (Schmiedel,  EBi  4571).  A  fourth 
sees  in  the  scene  a  report  by  men  who  were  confessedly  in  great 
agitation  when  they  witnessed  it,  who  yet  were  well  aware  that 
what  they  saw  was  not  reality  but  vision.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
as  symbolic,  and  consequent  on  the  determination  of  Jesus  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  possibly  encounter  a  fate  which,  to  the 
ordinary  Jewish  mind,  would  entirely  destroy  His  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah,  or  in  any  way  a  chosen  instrument  of  Deity.  It  is 
at  this  moment  that  He  puts  on,  to  the  eyes  of  His  most  intimate 
friends,  heavenly  radiance,  and  appears  as  One  whose  true  nature 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  His  human  mien  or  His  outward  fortunes. 
It  is  then  that  His  figure  becomes  framed  to  His  friends'  eyes  in 
the  same  picture  with  the  principal  figures  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory of  Israel :  Elijah,  because  of  his  prominence  in  Messianic 
thought,  and  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  Old  Covenant :  their 
presence  indicating  that  He  is  not  to  destroy  their  work,  but 

*  Tertullian  is  the  most  outstanding  exception, 
t  One  writer,  Venturini,  identifies  them  with  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thsea  and  Joseph  father  of  Jesus. 
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to  carry  it  further.  The  Transfiguration  is  the  enthronement 
of  the  Apostolic  Christology  (Menzies,  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  174). 
Akin  in  one  respect  to  the  foregoing  is  the  theory  of  Wimmer 
and  Holtzmann,  that  we  have  here  Dichtung,  truth  in  a  picture. 
The  glorified  conception  of  Christ  reached  by  His  followers  after 
His  death  is  transferred  to  the  time  of  His  ministry,  and  in  this 
picture  represented  as  foretold  then.  The  attractive  aspect  of 
these  efforts  is  that  they  seek  to  identify  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ  with  a  fresh  increase  of  His  self-realization.  The  event 
centres  in  His  Person,  and  for  it  marks  a  period.  All  the 
foregoing  hypotheses  prove  inadequate  in  failing  to  recognize 
the  super-terrestrial  powers  which  are  represented  as  appear- 
ing, and  as  communicating  a  sense  of  their  presence,  to  the 
disciples. 

The  lacuna  is  filled  by  Spiritualism,  which  finds 
a  congenial  theme  in  the  very  facts  which  ration- 
alism would  dissipate.  The  super-terrestrial  is  its 
special  delight.  It  sets  forth  principles  which  are 
alleged  to  account  for  the  unaccountable  features 
of  the  light,  the  visitants,  the  voice.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  'spiritual  body'  is  asserted,  by  means  of 
which  man  may  pass  out  of  his  ordinary  mode  of 
being,  of  sight  and  of  hearing,  into  the  spirit- 
sphere  or  unseen  world  which  is  everywhere  around 
him,  and  there  be  and  see  and  hear,  in  the  unusual 
conditions  subsisting  in  that  sphere,  what  he  never 
can  in  this.  The  notion  seems  to  be  that  in  each 
man  there  is  a  'spirit,'  made  of  a  sort  of  thin 
matter,  existing  within  the  outward  body,  but 
having  a  purer  existence. 

'  Deep  within, 
Some  say,  the  spirit  has  another  frame, 
Invisible,  magnetic,  beauteous,  thin, 
And  fine  as  any  ether,  scent,  or  flame.' 

(J.  C.  Earlr,  Light  leading  unto  Light). 
In  the  Transfiguration  the  '  spiritual  body '  in  Christ  shone 
forth  in  its  native  might  and  splendour,  overpowering  the  dim- 
ness of  the  flesh  which  He  had  assumed.  And  by  the  '  spirit- 
body  '  in  them,  the  disciples  were  enabled  to  contemplate  His 
and  those  of  Moses  and  Elijah. 

Scarcely  so  materialistic,  yet  quite  in  the  same  plane  of 
thought,  are  the  ideas  of  the  spiritualization  and  subtilizing  of 
the  bodily  frame  until  it  became  luminous  by  some  inherent 
law  connecting  the  physical  radiance  with  the  ripened  image 
of  God  in  man  *  (cf.  e.g.  George  Macdonald,  Miracles  of  our 
Lord,  xii.).  The  error  of  such  theorizing  springs  from  imagining 
the  two  as  existences  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  not  realizing 
the  conception  of  spirit  as  mind  or  self-consciousness,  which  is 
the  only  way  of  conceiving  its  actual  presence  in  our  world. 
Spirit  exists  in  the  medium  of  consciousness,  not  in  a  peculiar 
kind  of  matter.  The  spiritualization  of  the  natural  body  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  an  astral  or  angel-body,  but  in  the  gesture, 
dignity,  and  noble  mien  that  make  the  body  of  the  civilized 
man  the  outward  image  of  his  soul.  When  we  leave  this  track 
we  land  in  vulgar  mysticism, — and  '  that  way  madness  lies.' 

The  reality  of  the  Transfiguration  may  be  reason- 
ably maintained  on  the  basis  of  such  considerations 
as  these  : — (a)  that  it  primarily  displays  the  state 
of  the  inner  consciousness  of  Christ  at  its  height ; 
(b)  that  it  was  the  direct  resultant  of  the  preceding 
events  ;  and  (c)  that  in  the  description,  on  the  face 
of  it,  there  is  much  that  is  symbolical.  The 
Transfiguration  is  the  transcript  of  an  exalted 
spiritual  experience,  and  only  in  the  form  of  symbol 
can  such  be  portrayed.  To  the  writers  it  was  the 
natural  mode  where  their  Master  was  concerned 
(cf.  the  Temptation  and  Christophanies).  They 
were  but  following  illustrious  models  on  which 
their  faith  had  been  nurtured— of  Abraham  (Gn 
15),  of  Jacob  (2810"22),  of  Elijah  (1  K  19),  of  Isaiah 
(ch.  6),  of  Jeremiah  (l4"10  20),  and  above  all  of 
Moses  (Ex  341'10-  Z!-3S),  of  Daniel  (ch.  10),  and  of  later 
Jewish  Apocalyptic.  The  story  is  written  in  one 
mould ;  it  is  not  manufactured  ;  it  tells  its  truth 
in  words  and  images  that  come  easily  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  wed  themselves  to  the  truth  so  freely 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  divorce  them.  Material 
fact  and  impalpable  vision  shoot  through  each 
other  and  cannot  be  dissevered.  But  this  at  least 
is  plain,   the    body  f  shared   in   the  experiences. 

*  Olshausen  has  a  theory  that  all  through  the  earthly  life 
^nnst  s  body  was  being  etherealized,  and  that  here  we  have  a 
glimpse  into  the  process. 

t  It  is  a  just  instinct  which  relates  the  lustre  to  the  inner  life. 
ino  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  it.  For  hints, 
out  only  hints,  cf.  Dean  Church's  sermon  on  '  Sense  of  Beauty 
a  witness  to  Immortality'  in  his   Cathedral  and   University 


There  is  no  attempt  to  picture  more  than  has  been 
seen,  but  it  is  implied  that  what  has  been  seen  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  felt.* 
It  is  the  picture  of  an  exalted  emotion  quickened 
by  the  sense  of  contact  with  a  fact  so  vast  that 
the  spectators  are  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
it.  The  thought  of  it  cannot  be  recaptured  or 
recounted,  because  it  is  so  unexpected,  so  sur- 
prising, so  new,  so  unlike  all  else.  Everything 
is  swallowed  up  in  awe  and  in  joy,  the  joy  of 
feeling  face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  experience, 
an  adventure  beside  which  all  the  glory  of  the 
world  sinks  into  insignificance,  t  Accordingly  we 
find  two  unique  characteristics,  the  absence  of 
imagination,  and  the  sober  insistence  on  circum- 
stance. Both  testify  to  reality.  The  fact  to  which 
the  narrators  point  transcends  experience,  and 
imagination  can  create  nothing  which  transcends 
experience.  Then,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  mind  in 
recovering  from  transcendent  wonder  and  retailing 
it,  continues  to  regard  as  impressive  details  which 
are  really  immaterial,  but  without  whose  aid  the 
wonder  itself  would  remain  hid.  Here,  then,  we 
have  no  dream  of  a  fevered  twilight,  but  the  fit 
expression  of  a  mystery,  beyond  thought  and  ob- 
servation, of  insight  and  vision, J  where  the  soul 
is  like  a  dreamer,  enthralled  by  sleep,  and  strug- 
gling with  all  his  might  to  make  some  familiar 
motion. 

3.  Significance  of  the  Transfiguration.  —  The 
inner  meaning  of  the  Transfiguration  is  best 
brought  out  by  considering  it  in  relation  to  Christ's 
Person  and  Ministry.  In  relation  to  His  Person 
it  denotes  («)  a  sublime  self -discovery,  and  (b)  a 
supreme  self  dedication.  In  relation  to  His 
Ministry  it  initiates  important  departures  in  the 
purpose,  method,  and  sphere  of  His  activity. 

The  event  was  naturally  led  up  to.  We  can 
distinguish  the  several  moments  of  its  develop- 
ment. There  was,  to  begin  with,  Jesus'  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  Messiah-ideal.  Neither  Moses 
nor  the  prophets  satisfied  Him.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  results  of  contemporary  NT  learning. 
Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  but 
declined  the  current  expectations  of  what  the 
Messiah  should  be.  His  own  thought  immensely 
enriched  both  the  prophetic  and  the  popular  fore- 
casts. The  Temptation  implies  that  consciousness. 
The  interval  between  the  Temptation  and  Trans- 
figuration, i.e.  His  public  ministry  in  Galilee, 
reveals  it  partly  in  acts,  partly  in  hints,  partly  in 
explicit  reserves.  At  the  beginning  we  see  the 
clear  -  cut  decision ;  throughout  its  course  the 
deepening  realization  of  what  the  decision  in- 
volved :  there  He  is  neither  simply  working,  nor 
simply  instructing,  He  is  also  '  manifesting '  Him- 
self. In  the  life  of  that  Self  the  lines  are  complex 
and  interwoven.  They  include,  but  are  not  cir- 
cumscribed by,  those  specifically  appropriate  to 
the  Messianic  Hope.  His  Self  is  greater.  That 
at  the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation  Christ  saw  the 
plenitude  of  its  greatness  and  the  multiplicity  of 
its  interior  self-relationships  is  not  to  be  believed. 
It  revealed  itself  in  the  living  process  of  His  mental 
and  practical  powers  which  it  excited  to  constant 
energy,  and  which  all  radiate  from  and  converge 
again  into  it.  It  is  a  Self  which  has  its  definite 
stages  of  progression,  whose  outward  signs  are 
traceable,  §  but    which    finds  within  the  veil  of 

Sermons.  Cf.  also  Browning's  fine  passage  in  Easter  Day,  in 
which  he  suggests  the  thought  of  Michael  Angelo  painting  in 
heaven. 

*  Cf.  the  disciples'  awe. 

t  Cf.  Mt  172,  Mk  93. 

i  The  name  used  by  Christ  Himself  (Mt  179) — t»  cpxfMn= 
'  vision,'  not  in  the  sense  of  dream,  but  '  that  which  has  been 
seen.'  For  the  closing  reflexion,  cf.  Tennyson,  The  Higher 
Pantheism. 

§  Cf.  His  expressions:  His  'time  not  come,'  His 'hour,'  His 
being  '  straitened  to  accomplish,'  He  '  must  work  the  works  of 
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outward  seeming  its  proper  home,  living  there  a 
concurrent  life  on  a  higher  plane,  with  peculiar 
relations  to  an  unseen  world,  holding  power  over 
it,  and  bringing  power  from  it ;  and  in  such  wise 
that  men,  observing  His  external  attitudes,  grew 
in  wonder,  debate,  belief,  or  unbelief.  His  Self 
grew.  Day  by  day  it  enlarged  its  domain,  and 
took  on  an  extraordinary  presence  of  which  He 
was  conscious,  a  secretly  luminous  life  known  to 
Himself,  only  glimpses  of  which  He  could  bring 
within  the  ken  of  the  disciples. 

Nor  was  this  whole  process  secret  from  the 
disciples.  We  have  to  note  in  them  a  growing 
perception  of  the  mystery  of  His  life.  They 
began  their  following  of  Him  with  their  own 
mental  prepossessions.  These  He  was  daily  dis- 
turbing. Their  attention  He  was  continually 
arresting.  The  particulars  of  His  life  they  were 
driven  to  scan  eagerly  from  their  various  points  of 
view,  curious  concerning  it,  questioning  regarding 
it,  taking  sides  about  it,  some  slowly  rising  towards 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  reality,  others  hardening 
into  the  exact  reverse.  A  calm  and  unimpassioned 
looking  at  the  material  outside  manifestation  of 
His  Life  without  any  reference  to  the  inward 
reality  of  it,  was  precisely  the  one  thing  that  did 
not  happen.  That  it  was  more  than  human  they 
divined,  but  what,  how,  to  what  extent  the  '  more ' 
came  in,  they  could  not  explain ;  they  were  earnestly 
inquiring.  And  thus  they  reached  the  stage  when 
they  could  acknowledge  His  Messianic  proportions  : 
the  confession  at  Csesarea.  That  great  avowal  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis.  It  was  bound  to  be  followed 
by  a  further  revelation  of  His  purposes.  Then 
came  the  startling  announcement  of  the  Death, 
opening  before  their  eyes  a  dark  foreground  of 
repudiation  and  suffering,  of  whose  features  Christ 
Himself,  it  is  probable,  could  at  the  moment 
furnish  no  clear  picture  :  an  announcement  whose 
effect  was  not  mitigated  by  the  further  revelation 
of  Resurrection  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  a  memorable  week  that  followed.  The 
silence  of  the  narrative  tells  of  the  intensity  of 
the  time.  They  were  on  the  summits  where  life 
absorbs  the  soul.  Thither  the  juncture  of  events 
had  brought  them.     The  Master  must  be  lucid. 

But  first  to  Himself.  A  necessary  hour  is  upon 
Him.  Knowing  it,  He,  according  to  His  wont, 
restrains  not  the  inevitable,  but  seeks  solitude  and 
God.  He  spends  the  night  in  prayer.  In  the  light 
of  His  people's  destiny,  in  the  face  of  His  prophetic 
forerunners,  conscious  of  a  deeper  need  and  a  more 
desperate  struggle  than  theirs,  He  presses  His  life 
closer  to  God's,  reaching  out  after  completer  sym- 
pathy and  perfect  understanding  of  His  purposes 
and  of  His  own  part  in  fulfilling  them,  and  receives 
in  return  that  wonderful  and  beautiful  inflow  of 
life  which  stirs  up  unfathomable  springs  of  purity 
within,  and  transmutes  even  His  face  and  form. 
It  was  as  when  in  the  sunlight,  peering  into  the 
heart  of  a  gem,  we  see  depth  opening  beyond 
depth  until  it  looks  as  if  there  were  no  end  to  the 
chambers  of  splendour  that  are  shut  up  in  the 
little  stone  ;  flake  after  flake  of  luminous  colour 
floating  up  out  of  the  unseen  fountain  which  lies 
somewhere  in  its  heart.  In  that  high  hour  Christ 
knew  Himself. 

He  likewise  learned  His  task.  In  the  same  self- 
revealing  hour  the  issue  of  His  life  was  registering 
itself  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  '  seeth  the  end  in 
the  beginning,'  and  won  His  approval.  The  issue 
was  inevitable.  For  Christ  to  know  God's  will 
was  to  do  it.  There  was  neither  doubt  nor  debate, 
but  immediate  decision.  He  had  no  instinctive 
unwillingness  like  Jeremiah.  Rather  He  resembled 
Isaiah,  who,  when  he  had  seen   the   Majesty  of 

God,'  His  raising  Lazarus  '  for  the  glory  of  God,'  His  cure  of  the 
blind  man  '  that  the  works  of  God  be  made  manifest,'  etc.  etc. 


Jehovah,  came  forth  from  His  presence  with  an 
awe  upon  him  that  never  left  him,  and  a  force  of 
conviction  that  never  deserted  him,  and  with  the 
feeling  of  an  imperative  necessity  lying  on  him  to 
speak  His  word  to  men  which  he  could  not  resist. 
So  Christ.  He  had  seen  His  own  glory  and  felt 
its  power  in  Him,  and  was  uplifted  with  a  radiant 
energy  before  which,  as  it  seemed,  no  wickedness 
could  stand,  and  which  inspired  with  a  joy  deep 
and  strong  and  solemn.  The  sweet  and  awful 
gladness  of  His  consecration  fills  His  heart  and 
shines  out  in  His  face.  The  Transfiguration  was 
the  Divine  defiance  of  the  coming  darkness  (cf. 
2  Co  4s).* 

The  Transfiguration  event  transformed  His 
mind :  it  transformed  also  His  ministry.  Its 
fascination  was  upon  Him,  impelling  Him  to  make 
it  manifest  with  a  certain  eager  wistfulness.  The 
motive  is  not :  Death  is  before  Me,  the  sooner  it 
is  over  the  better  ;  but,  The  beauty  of  the  Father's 
face  has  risen  upon  Me,  let  it  shine  out  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  draw  all  men  unto  it. 

The  endeavour  to  bring  this  home  to  the  dis- 
ciples now  dominates  His  thought  and  directs  His 
activity,  dividing  both  from  His  Galilsean  teaching 
and  work  by  the  clearest  line  of  demarcation. 
Themes  original  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
yield  to  the  "excellent  glory'  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  His  death  would  intro- 
duce. Miraclesj  and  parables  cease  as  an  integral 
part  of  His  ministry.  Public  addresses,  which 
hitherto  had  been  the  rule,  are  now  limited,  so  far 
as  Ave  read,  to  the  Temple  courts  and  the  Sanhe- 
drin  ;  their  place  is  taken  by  more  private  converse. 
There  is  a  less  obvious  calling  of  attention  to 
Himself,  in  view  of  a  keener  anxiety  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  Spirit  that  animates  Himself  and 
the  Father,  and  is  needful  for  that  higher  form  of 
fellowship  of  men  with  God  than  Israel  had  known, 
which  He  Himself  enjoyed,  and  which  He  promises 
will  glorify  them  as  it  had  glorified  Him.  J  From 
this  last  consideration  we  deduce  the  significance 
of  the  event  for  us.  It  is  the  same  as  for  Christ 
and  His  disciples.  '"We  shall  be  like  him,'  says 
the  disciple  who  had  felt  most  effectually  the 
power  of  His  personal  presence  (1  Jn  32). 

That  points  to  an  organic  change  that  will  take 
place  in  us  at  His  coming.  It  has  to  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  this  other,  '  Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory '  (Col  l27).  The  moral  transformation 
is  the  root  and  beginning  of  the  organic.  Christ 
not  only  so  acts  upon  us  as  to  conform  us  to  His 
holy  and  exalted  pattern  now  ;  when  He  comes 
again,  it  shall  be  to  reflect  His  glory  into  the 
persons  of  His  believing  followers.  The  Church 
of  the  redeemed  will  mirror  His  surpassing  loveli- 
ness and  majesty,  '  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints,  and  to  be  marvelled  at  in  all  them 
that  believe '  (2  Th  l10). 

Literature.— The  literature  of  the  Transfiguration  is  not 
large,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  sermons,  for  a  bibliography  of 
which  see  ExpT  xviii.  [1907]  p.  313,  adding,  Ruskin,  Frondes 
Agrestes,  178 ;  Rendel  Harris,  Memoranda  Sacra,  87.  For 
critical  discussion  consult  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  pt.  ii.  c.  10 ; 
Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  vol.  iv.  ;  JThSt,  Jan.  1903,  July  1903, 
Jan.  1904  ;  AJTh,  190!?.    For  expository  articles  see  ExpT  xvii. 

*Dr.  Matheson  (Studies  in  the  Portrait  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.) 
interprets  the  Transfiguration  as  designed  solely  to  inspire  and 
comfort  Christ  in  prospect  of  His  approaching  Sufferings  by 
providing  an  anticipation  of  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection 
['decease  '  =  exodus  by  resurrection  and  ascension].  Dr.  Mason 
(Faith  of  the  Gospel,  p.  194)  thinks  the  Transfiguration  an 
opening  of  the  door  of  heaven  for  a  splendid  departure,  His 
earthly  probation  being  now  ended.  An  ingenious  writer  in 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review  (July  1901,  'A  Study  of  our 
Lord ')  draws  out  these  parallels  : — transfiguration  of  body  in 
face  of  maltreatment  of  body,  appearance  of  Elijah  and  Moses 
in  face  of  rejection  by  rulers  and  people,  the  cloud  and  voice 
in  face  of  the  hiding  of  the  Father's  face.  Such  exegesis  is 
exaggeration  and  misses  proportion. 

t  Miracles  are  now  rare — and  enter  exceptionally 

t  Cf.  Jn  16  17. 
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[1906]  p.  372  ff.,  xiv.  [1903]  p.  442ft.;  Trench,  Studies  in  the 
Gospels,  Essay  8  ;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Transfiguration ' ;  the 
Lives  of  Christ,  specially  those  by  Farrar,  Edersheim,  and 
Matheson.  A.  S.  MARTIN. 

TRANSMIGRATION.— The  idea  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  human  soul  seems  to  be  assumed  in 
the  question  which  the  disciples  put  to  Jesus  with 
reference  to  the  man  born  blind  (Jn  92).  The  pre- 
existence  hinted  at  is  presumably  and  at  first 
glance  an  incarnated  one,  for  it  is  possible  to  sin 
in  it.  But  if  this  exegesis  of  the  passage  be  cor- 
rect, then,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
who  propounded  the  question,  there  was  a  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  exegesis,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
into  the  antecedents  and  broad  setting  of  the 
thought. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration,  i.e.  the  idea 
that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  at  death  it 
passes  into  another  body,  was  held  widely  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Greeks.  Each 
one  of  these  peoples,  however,  developed  it  in  a 
peculiar  form  of  its  own.  Through  the  long  his- 
tory represented  by  their  combined  life,  it  assumed 
a  large  variety  of  aspects.  Broadly  speaking, 
these  may  be  reduced  to  two,  the  cruder  and  the 
more  refined  metempsychosis. 

(a)  In  the  crudest  form,  belief  in  transmigration 
was  simply  the  belief  that  the  moving  principle 
of  a  living  being,  either  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  that  being  or  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed interval,  takes  upon  itself  another  organ- 
ism. In  this  form  of  it,  the  doctrine  does  not 
distinguish  between  human  bodies  and  bodies  of 
other  living  beings  ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  other 
material  forms  reputed  to  be  living.  The  soul  is 
supposed  to  pass  into  another  organism  of  the 
same  class,  or  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  class.  A  man 
might  be  reborn  as  a  brute,  or  as  a  tree  or  stream, 
or  even  as  a  star.  The  ethical  idea  associated  with 
this  form  of  metempsychosis  is  in  the  belief  that 
the  kind  of  body  taken  by  the  soul  depends  on  its 
realizing  or  failing  to  realize  ethical  ideals.  Of 
this  form  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  either  in  the  NT  or 
in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  literature,  with  its 
sequel  of  Jewish  Rabbinical  teaching  of  the  earlier 
period.  If  it  appear  at  all  in  Jewish  thought,  it 
does  so  as  an  importation  in  a  much  later  stage 
than  the  Biblical. 

(b)  The  more  refined  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  limits  the  sphere  of  movement  to 
the  human  race.  The  human  soul  or  personality 
is,  according  to  this  conception,  capable  of  re- 
appearing and  taking  part  in  the  world.  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  this  is,  of  course,  not 
transmigration,  but  reincarnation.  But  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  there  are  a  number  of  expres- 
sions in  the  Gospels  which  point  to  the  existence 
of  the  belief  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Chief  and  fore 
most  among  these  are  the  passages  which  refer  to 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  ll4  1712-  13,  Mk  9").  Here 
the  disciples  are  puzzled  by  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  fact  that  Elijah  has  not  appeared,  as, 
in  accordance  with  an  authoritative  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (45),  he  was  expected, 
to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah. 
Ihe  disciples  evidently  accepted  the  teaching  of 
the  scribes.  This  belief,  however,  does  not  put 
it  beyond  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion or  even  reincarnation  was  current.  Elijah 
had  not  died  and  been  divested  of  his  first  body. 
His  reappearance  could  only  be  conceived  of  as 
involving  his  descent  from  heaven  with  the  same 
body  which  he  took  there  at  the  time  of  his  ascen- 
sion lhe  difficulty  in  believing  that  John  the 
.Baptist  was  Elijah  consisted,  at  least  in  part,  in  the 


fact  that  he  was  known  to  have  had  a  natural 
birth ;  whereas  the  return  of  Elijah  would  neces- 
sarily exclude  such  birth.  Jesus'  answer  to  the 
disciples  simply  removes  the  case  from  the  physical 
into  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  thus  makes  the 
question  before  their  minds  an  irrelevant  one. 
The  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled,  but  its  fulfilment 
involved  neither  the  reincarnation  of  Elijah  nor 
his  descent  from  heaven  with  his  first  body. 

Another  instance  of  belief  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  transmigration  is  that  suggested  in 
Herod's  words  (Mt  14"-)  identifying  Jesus  with 
John  the  Baptist.  But  here,  too,  the  words 
scarcely  point  to  belief  in  transmigration.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  assume  is  that  the  remorse- 
stricken  Herod  saw  in  the  miracles  reported  of 
Jesus  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  It  is  belief  in  resurrection  rather  than  in 
rebirth. 

Still  another  case  is  that  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples, in  answer  to  the  question  of  Jesus,  report 
that  some  believed  Him  to  be  Elijah,  others  Jere- 
miah, and  others  one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  1614,  Mk 
gi4-i7j  ^he  idea  0f  transmigration  is  more  natural 
in  this  passage,  but  even  here  it  is  not  clearly  set 
forth.  As  far  as  Jesus  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly 
not  only  not  held  or  encouraged  by  Him,  but  quite 
definitely  set  aside.  At  most,  it  can  be  only  an 
idea  entertained  by  the  common  people. 

Outside  of  the  Gospels,  the  traces  that  a  belief  in 
metempsychosis  was  held  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Jesus  are  very  scanty.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Essenes  it  was  held  that  the  soul  was  immortal, 
and  its  life  upon  earth  due  to  its  being  drawn  from 
its  native  ether  and  entangled  in  the  body  as  in  a 
prison  cell  (Jos.  BJ  II.  viii.  11).  The  affinity  of 
this  belief  with  the  Platonic  teaching  regarding 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  soul  suggests  that  the 
Platonic  idea  of  transmigration,  as  its  inevitable 
logical  corollary,  was  held  also  by  the  Essenes. 

In  general,  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
Jewish  thought  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
idea  of  transmigration  as  soon  as  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  body  supplanted  the  older  idea 
of  the  unitary  character  of  the  human  being.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  very  much  to  make  the 
thought  welcome  in  the  Rabbinical  system.  The 
doctrine  of  pre-existence  (of  the  Messiah,  of  the 
Torah,  of  the  Tabernacle)  would  easily  lend  itself 
as  a  basis  for  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  in  some 
form  or  other  of  human  souls.  Further,  belief  in 
the  possession  of  the  body  by  more  than  one 
spiritual  being  (demoniac  possession)  would  tend  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  belief  in  the  return  of 
disembodied  spirits  into  human  bodies.  Finally, 
the  idea  of  resurrection  from  the  dead  furnished 
an  analogue  to  reincarnation.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  notion  should  appear 
more  or  less  clearly  in  the  later  Rabbinical  the- 
ology (cf.  Epiphanius  Wilson,  The  Talmud,  Pre- 
face). The  question  of  its  existence  in  the  days  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  left  open,  while  the  question 
of  its  being  entertained  by  Him  or  taught  in  the 
Gospels  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

Literature. — On  the  general  subject  of  metempsychosis,  cf. 
Alger,  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life,  14,  Boston, 
1889,  pt.  v.  ii.  ;  ed.  D.  Walker,  Reincarnation :  A  Study  of 
Forgotten  Truth,  Boston,  1888  On  the  allied  doctrines  of  pre- 
existence  of  souls  in  Jewish  thought,  cf.  Weber,  Jud.  Theol.% 
pp.  212,  225 ff.;  Drummond,  Philo  Judmus,  i.  336;  Siegfried, 
Philo  v.  Alexandria,  p.  242  ft.  On  the  idea  of  transmigration 
in  the  XT,  Pryse,  Reincarnation  in  the  NT,  N.Y.  1900.  [This 
last  work,  however,  is  scientifically  of  very  little  value]. 

A.  C.  Zenos. 

TRAVEL. — Travelling  for  pleasure  was  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  roads,  lack 
of  conveyances,  and  perils  by  the  way.  Travellers 
had  usually  some  definite  object  in  view  ;  Abraham 
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seeking  for  a  home  at  the  command  of  Jehovah 
(Gn  12lff-) ;  Jacob  fleeing  from  his  brother  (Gn  2810) ; 
the  Israelites  going  up  to  their  sacred  places,  and 
later  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  As  the  sea  had 
special  terrors,  travelling  was  chiefly  by  land,  and 
not  till  well  on  in  history  did  men  launch  boldly 
out  into  the  deep.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
sailing  was  confined  to  certain  well  defined  tracks, 
and  to  certain  seasons.  On  land,  travel  was  done 
for  the  most  part  on  foot ;  hence  the  custom  of 
washing  the  feet  (Gn  184,  Jg  1921  etc.)  was  almost 
a  necessity  as  a  token  of  hospitality.  Horses  were 
used  for  war,  and  camels  for  the  desert.  Persons 
of  rank  rode  on  mules  (2  S  1329,  1  K  l33),  while  the 
ass  was  more  usually  kept  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Wheeled  waggons  were  not  in  general  use,  and, 
on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  they  were  employed, 
were  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  without  springs. 
Joseph  sent  waggons  for  his  father  (Gn  4519- 21) ; 
the  kings  of  Israel  had  their  chariots  (1  K  2235) ; 
and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  made  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  a  chariot  (Ac  828) ;  but  wheeled  vehicles 
of  any  kind  were  rare.  Long  journeys  were  gener- 
ally undertaken  in  the  summer,  when  the  roads 
were  good  and  firm.  In  the  winter  the  roads  were 
soft,  and  other  conditions  unfavourable.  In  Mt 
2420  Jesus  says,  '  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
the  winter  time,'  which  means  the  rainy  season, 
when  roads  are  practically  impassable,  and  food 
difficult  to  obtain  en  route.  This  accounts  for  St. 
Paul's  desire  to  have  Timothy  with  him  before  the 
winter  set  in  (2  Ti  421).  In  the  morning  the  tra- 
veller started  on  his  journey,  and  continued  it  till 
noon-day,  when  he  took  refuge  for  an  hour  or  two 
under  some  kindly  shade  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  then  resumed  his  course  (Ca  V). 
To  refuse  hospitality  to  a  traveller  was  a  breach  of 
good  manners,  if  not,  indeed,  an  insult  to  God. 
This  state  of  affairs  continues  largely  in  Palestine 
to-day,  though  on  the  tourist  routes  the  people 
have  fallen  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  ordinary  way  of  reckoning  the  length  of  a 
journey  was  not  by  miles,  but  by  time  (Gn  3036 
o'v  7]-n,  Jon  34  or  i^qn,  Lk  244  7]/x4pas  656s),  and  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
distances  covered.  Moses  asked  that  the  children 
of  Israel  should  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness a  three  days'  journey  (Ex  53),  and  in  Gn  3123  it 
is  said  that  Laban  pursued  after  Jacob  a  seven 
days'  journey.  There  would  be  a  great  difference 
between  the  speed  of  these  two  companies,  and 
consequently  in  the  ground  traversed.  In  hilly 
districts  the  progress  would  be  less  than  in  the 
flat  country,  and  a  small  company  or  a  single  indi- 
vidual would  go  faster  than  a  caravan.  An  ordi- 
nary clay's  journey  might  be  put  down  at  about 
2o  miles,  but  it  would  require  an  extraordinary 
stretch  of  imagination  to  make  that  fit  in  with  Nu 
ll31  In  Lk  244  it  probably  meant  not  more  than 
6  miles,  for  these  festal  caravans,  with  their 
crowds,  moved  at  a  leisurely  pace ;  and  tradition 
has  it  that  the  halting-place  was  Beeroth,  which  is 
6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

The  longer  the  journey  the  slower  the  pace,  for 
provision  for  man  and  beast  and  equipment  for 
the  way  had  to  be  carried.  '  Take  victuals  with 
you  for  the  journey'  (Jos  9n)  was  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  This  led  Christ  to  say  to  the 
Twelve,  when  He  sent  them  out,  '  Provide  neither 
gold  nor  silver  for  your  journey'  (Mt  109- 10  !l),  so 
that  they  might  not'be  hampered  by  these  things, 
and  that  they  might  receive  a  much-needed  lesson 
in  faith. 

Reference  is  made  in  Ac  l12  to  a  Sabbath  day's 
journey  (<ra.ppi.Tov  656s).  This  is  the  only  place 
where  the  phrase  occurs.  Olivet  is  said  to  be  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  ex- 
pression is  very  indefinite.     Josephus  in  one  place 


(Ant.  XX.  viii.  6)  gives  the  distance  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  5  furlongs,  and  in  another 
as  6  (BJ  V.  ii.  3).  Schleusner  makes  it  7  i  stadia  or 
furlongs.  The  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  vary- 
ing length  of  the  cubit,  which  in  the  older  Hebrew 
measurement  was  longer  than  in  the  later.  The 
result  is  the  same — 2000  cubits,  which  would  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  Rabbinical  law,  '  Let  no 
man  go  walking  from  his  place  beyond  2000  ells  on 
the  seventh  day'  (Jerus.  Targ.  on  Ex  1629).  A 
Sabbath  day's  journey  was  by  common  consent 
2000  cubits  or  ells,  though  some  Rabbis  allowed  a 
kind  of  sliding  scale,  and  spoke  of  the  greater 
journey  (2800),  the  medium  (2000),  and  the  smaller 
(1800).  This  was  purely  Rabbinical,  and  deduced 
from  (1)  Ex  1629  '  Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place, 
let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day ' ; 
(2)  from  the  distance  between  the  Ark  and  the 
people  on  the  march  (Jos  34)  ;  and  (3)  from  the 
conditions  laid  down  as  to  the  cities  of  refuge  (Nu 
355).  In  Ex  1629  the  'place'  by  a  process  of 
Rabbinical  reasoning  became  the  city  where  a 
man  dwelt ;  and  it  was  argued  that  '  if  one  who 
committed  murder  accidentally  was  allowed  to 
take  this  journey  of  2000  ells  on  the  Sabbath  day 
without  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  innocent 
people  might  do  the  same.'  By  a  little  ingenuity 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey  could  be  considerably 
extended.  If  a  person  desired  to  do  so,  he  had 
simply  to  carry  to  some  point  within  the  Sabbatical 
limit  two  meals  before  the  Sabbath  began,  one  of 
which  he  had  to  eat  and  the  other  to  bury ;  and 
that  place  became  for  him  his  dwelling-place.  It 
is  even  alleged  that  by  fixing  his  eye  upon  a  tree 
or  wall  within  the  prescribed  limit,  and  uttering 
certain  words,  he  could  make  that  his  starting- 
point. 

In  NT  times  it  was  customary,  as  indeed  it  is 
to-day,  to  accompany  a  departing  guest  on  a  part 
of  his  way  (Ro  1524,  Ac  153,  1  Co  166)  as  a  token  of 
goodwill  and  affection. 

Literature.— Thomson,  LB  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL ;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  ;  Conder,  Palestine  ; 
PEFSt ;  RP ;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  pp.  368-402. 

R.  Leggat. 
TREASURE.  — The  word  'treasure'  upon  the 
lips  of  a  Hebrew  signifies  a  store  of  anything  that 
constitutes  wealth — of  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  as 
well  as  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  (Mt 
1352).  Hence  spiritually  the  word  suggests  an  apt 
figure  of  the  true  eternal  riches.  Just  as  on  earth 
the  worldly-wise  may  lay  up  stores  of  wealth,  so 
in  the  heavens  the  man  who  seeks  after  spiritual 
things  may  lay  up  for  himself  an  eternal  treasure. 
It  has  been  imagined  by  some  commentators  that 
by  '  treasure  in  heaven '  our  Lord  means  merely 
the  reward  which  shall  be  given  hereafter  to  all 
who  suffer  loss  for  His  sake  on  earth.  '  Go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  '  (Mt  19-'1,  Mk  1021, 
Lk  1822),  they  take  to  mean  merely,  '  Give  away 
thine  earthly  wealth,  and  God  shall  give  thee 
instead  heavenly  blessedness '  ;  but  so  to  interpret 
the  words  is  to  miss  by  far  the  most  valuable  part 
of  their  teaching.  It  was  this  interpretation  that 
formed  the  chief  justification  for  the  monkish 
asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
false  spiritualism,  to  the  fatal  and  irreconcilable 
dualism  of  sacred  and  secular.  In  addressing  the 
words  to  the  rich  young  man,  our  Lord  was  treat- 
ing a  particular  case,  the  case  of  one  whose 
spiritual  aspirations  were  crushed  beneath  the 
burden  of  his  wealth.  The  treasure  in  heaven 
which  Christ  told  him  he  should  have  was  not  to 
be  gained  by  the  simple  process  of  denuding  him- 
self of  his  worldly  possessions  —  God  would  not 
step  in  to  supply  in  the  next  world  what  he  had 
voluntarily  sacrificed  in  this.    Such  teaching  would 
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have  been  an  appeal  to  selfish  prudence  merely, 
would  justify,  if  it  were  correct,  all  that  unbe- 
lievers have  said  about  the  selfishness  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  not  to  the  man's  selfishness  that 
Christ  addressed  Himself,  but  to  the  earnest  long- 
ing after  righteousness  which  He  perceived  in  him. 
'  What  lack  I  yet  ? '  the  man  had  said,  even  after 
asserting  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments 
from  his  youth  up.  Christ  therefore  bade  him 
cast  aside  the  temptation  which  bound  him  down, 
that  his  aspirations  might  at  last  have  free  play  ; 
that,  untrammelled  by  earthly  cares,  he  might 
take  to  himself  the  treasure  of  righteousness  and 
truth  which  he  had  always  longed  to  make  his 
own. 

That  spiritual  treasure  is  regarded  by  our  Lord  as 
a  personal  thing,  not  as  a  mere  reward  assigned 
from  without,  is  rendered  even  more  plain  by  what 
He  says  regarding  the  '  treasure  of  the  heart'  (Mt 
1235 1|  Lk  645).  This  treasure  of  the  heart  is  mani- 
festly the  accumulated  tendencies  which  we  call 
character,  the  habits  which  a  man  makes,  the 
qualities  which  he  acquires,  by  the  repeated 
choices  of  his  life.  He  who  strives  continuously 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  righteousness  and  love, 
makes  for  himself  a  righteous  and  loving  char- 
acter. His  past  deeds  become  a  store  from  which 
he  can  continually  draw  anew.  The  more  good 
deeds  he  does  the  richer  grows  his  heart  in  good- 
ness, and  the  greater  will  his  joy  become  in  doing 
what  is  right.  His  heart  will  of  itself  bear  fruit 
of  goodness.  But  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  evil 
man.  The  second  lie  is  proverbially  easier  than 
the  first.  The  more  evil  he  does,  the  more  evil 
grows  his  heart,  until  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
for  it  to  produce  what  is  good.  His  heart  be- 
comes callous  and  hard,  so  that  he  can  no  longer 
take  delight  in  goodness.  Thus,  again,  it  is  true 
that  '  where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be 
also.'  The  heart  of  the  good  man  brings  down 
heaven  to  earth,  while  that  of  the  evil  man  could 
find  no  bliss  in  heaven  itself. 

When  in  Col  23  St.  Paul  tells  his  readers  that  in 
Christ  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  he  is  but  following  out  the  same  figure. 
tv  XpiaT$  expresses  one  of  the  two  great  principles 
of  the  Pauline  theology.  To  win  the  true  treasure 
a  man  must  be  in  Christ ;  for  He  is  the  universal 
Man,  the  ideal  of  manhood,  the  only  perfectly 
loving  and  wise  and  true  of  all  mankind.  In  Him 
only  was  the  heavenly  treasure  revealed  in  perfect 
f  ukiess.  He  who  would  share  it  must  therefore  be 
in  Christ,  must  be  inspired  by  His  spirit. 

The  true  treasure  of  the  human  heart  is  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  To  have  the  Kingdom  of 
God  within  one,  is  to  be  spiritually  rich  indeed. 
In  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  Kingdom 
is  received  into  different  kinds  of  hearts,  our  Lord 
once  again  uses  the  figure  of  treasure,  in  the  par- 
able of  the  Treasure  hid  in  a  field  (Mt  1344). 
Here  He  refers  to  an  experience  not  uncommon 
in  the  East,  where  the  uncertain  tenure  of  property 
led  men  often  to  hide  their  wealth,  and  where  the 
equal  uncertainty  of  life  caused  it  often  to  remain 
unclaimed.  This  and  the  parable  of  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  (another  kind  of  treasure),  which  fol- 
lows it,  describe  the  two  ways  in  which  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  is  received  by  men.  There  is  the 
finder  who  has  never  sought  at  all,  and  who  comes 
upon  his  find  by  accident ;  and  there  is  the  finder 
who  lias  spent  his  life  in  seeking.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  are  like,  that  when  the  treasure  is  dis- 
covered each  is  willing  to  part  with  all  he  has  for 
its  possession.  Indeed,  this  willingness  is  the  test 
oi  the  true  finder  ;  but  it  is  also  the  essential  mark 
ot  the  true  treasure.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  cannot  be  possessed  for  less  than  all  that  a  man 
is  and  has.     It  lays  hold  upon  the  true  finder's 


heart ;  for  in  it  he  recognizes  the  satisfaction  of 
all  his  longings  :  it  is  the  completion  of  his  being, 
the  source  of  his  life  to  all  eternity. 

Literature. — The  Comm.  on  the  NT  ;  standard  works  on  the 
Parables;  Beyschlag's  and  Weiss'  NT  l'heol.;  Flint,  Christ's 
Kingdom  upon  Earth  (1865),  196 ;  H.  Scott  Holland,  God's  City 
(1894),  161 ;  W.  G.  Tarrant  in  Serm.  by  Unitarian  Ministers,  i. 

(1905),  25.  w.  J.  S.  Miller. 

TREASURY. — Two  words  are  trd-  '  treasury '  in 
the  Gospels.  1.  •yajJtxjnAaKiov  (fr.  yafa,  a  word  of 
Persian  origin  =  6t)oo. vp6%,  'treasure,'  and  </>iAcck?7, 
'  guard'),  'a  place  for  keeping  treasure,'  i  e.  either 
a  treasure-chest  or  a  treasure-chamber  (Mk  1241- i3 
||Lk211,  Jn  820).  (1)  In  the  two  Synoptic  passages 
it  is  used,  in  connexion  with  the  incident  of  the 
poor  widow  who  gave  her  two  mites,  to  denote  a 
treasure-chest,  or  receptacle  into  which  offerings 
were  cast  by  worshippers  coming  into  the  Temple 
— a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  found  also  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  XIX.  vi.  1,  where  Agrippa  hangs  his 
chain  of  gold  virtp  rb  ya^o<t>v\6.Kiov).  According  to 
the  Talmud  (Sheqalim,  vi.  5),  there  stood  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  sacred  enclosure,  13  brazen  chests,  into  which 
were  dropped  the  contributions  made  for  the  service 
of  the  Temple,  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  other 
pious  purposes.  These  chests  were  of  a  peculiar 
shape — bulging  out  beneath  so  as  to  be  of  consider- 
able capacity,  but  tapering  upwards  to  a  narrow 
mouth,  into  which  the  offerings  were  put — and, 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  inverted  trumpets, 
were  known  as  shophdroth  (niis'it?,  '  trumpets').  It 
was  into  one  of  these  shophdroth  that  the  widow 
would  cast  her  all.  (2)  In  the  EV  rendering  of  Jn 
820  Jesus  is  said  to  have  spoken  '  in  the  treasury ' 
(4v  t£  ya.to<pv\aKi<f>),  as  He  taught  in  the  Temple. 
This  rendering  would  imply  that  the  ya.£o<pvh&Kiov 
in  question  was  not  a  treasure-chest  merely,  but  a 
part  of  the  Temple  itself  in  which  treasure  was 
kept.  Now,  we  know  that  there  were  special 
treasure-chambers  within  the  inner  court,  in  which 
not  only  the  precious  vessels  of  the  sacrificial 
service  and  the  costly  garments  of  the  priests,  but 
vast  sums  of  money  and  various  other  valuables 
were  kept,  and  that  these  treasure-chambers, 
which  were  under  the  charge  of  officers  known  as 
ya^o<p6\aKes,  were  called  yatcxpvX&iaa,  (Neh  1037 
LXX  ;  Jos.  BJvi.  v.  2).  That  Jesus  would  be  found 
teaching  in  one  of  these  inner  treasure-chambers  is, 
however,  exceedingly  improbable.  And  when  we  put 
such  a  supposition  aside,  two  views  may  be  taken  of 
the  meaning  of  iv  t$  ya^o(pv\aKi(p.  (a)  We  may  take 
yat;o(pv\a.Kiov  to  denote,  as  in  the  Synoptics,  nothing 
more  than  a  treasure-chest,  and  understand  4v  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  proximity  merely  (so  Meyer  ; 
cf .  iv  8e£i§  6eod  [Ro  834  and  frequently],  '  at  the  right 
hand  of  God '),  so  that  the  phrase  would  signify  '  at 
or  near  the  treasury.'  (b)  We  may  take  ev  in  its 
strict  local  sense  (so  Winer,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr.  481), 
and  then  understand  yafo<f>v\&Kiov  to  denote  that 
part  of  the  Women's  Court  in  which  the  treasure- 
chests  were  kept.  But  in  either  case  the  general 
meaning  will  be  the  same.  Jesus  was  not  in  some 
closely  guarded  chamber  of  the  inner  Temple,  b  t 
sitting  '  near  the  shophdroth,'  or  '  in  the  colonnade 
where  the  shophdroth  stood.' 

2.  Koppavas  (fr.  Kopfiav  ;  see  COEBAN)  occurs  in 
NT  only  in  Mt  276,  where  it  denotes  the  sacred 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  Into  this  treasury  the 
chief  priests  would  not  put  Judas'  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  'because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.'  In 
Josephus  (BJ  II.  ix.  4)  the  word  is  used  not  of  the 
Temple  treasury,  but  of  the  treasures  it  contained. 
Herod  is  said  to  have  created  a  disturbance  in 
Jerusalem  by  expending  upon  aqueducts  'that 
sacred  treasure  which  is  called  corbanas  '  (rbv  Upbv 
drjcravpov,  Ka~KeiTai  St  KOpfiavas). 
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It  may  be  added  that,  although  in  EV  drjo-avpds 
is  invariably  rendered  '  treasure,'  it  is  occasionally 
used  in  a  sense  that  corresponds  to  '  treasury '  or 
the  place  where  treasure  is  kept.  In  Mt  1235  ||  Lk 
645  it  denotes  the  treasury  of  the  heart  ;  in  Mt  1352 
that  of  the  well-provided  householder,  to  whom 
Jesus  likens  the  '  scribe  who  hath  been  made  a 
disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  and  Comm.  ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb. 
p.  536  ff. ;  Buxtorf ,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  2506 ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara, 
v.  192  ff . ;  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  164  f . ,  387  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  260  ff. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

TREE  (%ii\ov,  Lat.  lignum,  arbor). — A  poetic  name 
for  the  Cross  (Ac  530  103S)  1329,  1  P  224 ;  cf.  Gal  313 ; 
nowhere  in  Gospels).  The  name  no  doubt  ori- 
ginated in  the  practice  (cf.  Jos  1026)  of  employing  a 
tree  in  case  of  haste  for  the  purpose  of  crucifixion  * 
(cf.  gallows-tree),  but  in  mediaeval  times  it  was  ex- 
plained by  a  quaint  legend.  As  he  lay  a  dying,  it 
was  said,  Adam  sent  his  son  Seth  to  the  angel  that 
guarded  Paradise,  to  crave  a  bough  from  the  tree 
of  life.  The  angel  gave  it,  and  Seth  carried  it  to 
his  father,  but  found  him  dead.  He  planted  the 
bough  upon  his  grave.  In  course  of  time,  when 
Solomon  was  building  the  Temple,  the  tree  was 
cut  down,  but  it  refused  to  be  fitted  into  any  part 
of  the  Temple,  and  was  placed  over  a  stream  to 
serve  as  a  bridge.  By  and  by  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  with  her  gifts  and  offerings.  Seeing  the  tree 
she  would  not  walk  over  it,  since  she  recognized 
that  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  would  suffer  on  it. 
Long  afterwards  the  Jews  took  it  and  cast  it  into 
a  stagnant  pool,  which  derived  a  miraculous  virtue 
from  its  presence  :  an  angel  descended  from  time 
to  time  and  troubled  the  water,  and  the  first  that 
stepped  in  after  the  troubling  was  healed  (cf. 
[Jr.]  54).  There  it  remained  until  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  pool 
and  fashioned  into  the  Cross  on  which  He  suffered,  t 

Much  devout  fancy  was  inspired  by  the  term. 
It  suggested  a  reference  to  the  Cross  in  Ca  23- 5, 
which  runs  thus  in  the  Vulgate :  '  Sicut  malus 
inter  ligna  sil varum,  sic  dilectus  meus  inter  filios. 
Sub  umbra  illius,  quem  desideraveram,  sedi :  et 
fructus  ejus  dulcis  gutturi  meo.  Fulcite  me  flori- 
bus,  stipate  me  malis  :  quia  amore  langueo.'  The 
hymn-writers  extolled  the  '  arbor  salutifera '  which 
bore  such  sweet  and  precious  fruit.  One  says  :  J 
'  Fertilitate  potens,  O  dulce  et  nobile  lignum, 
Quando  tuis  ramis  tam  nova  poma  geris.' 

And  in  his  exquisite  Laudismus  de  S.  Cruce  St. 
Bonaventura  says :  § 

'  Crux  est  arbor  deoorata, 
Christi  sanguine  sacrata, 

Cunctis  plena  fructibus ; 
Quibus  animae  eruuntur, 
Cum  supernis  nutriuntur 

Cibis  in  ccelestibus.' 

The  Fathers  loved  to  contrast  the  first  tree  whose 
fruit  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  the  second 
tree  whose  '  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations '  (Rev  222).  Cf.  St.  Jerome  on  Mk  1523  '  Hie 
figitur  salus  in  ligno,  ligno  primo  infixa  est  mors. 
Lignum  primum  lignum  sciential  boni  et  mali  est. 
Et  secundum  lignum  boni  tantum  nobis  et  vitee 
lignum  est.'  In  Evangel.  Nicodem.  xxiii.,  after  the 
'  harrying  of  hell '  Hades  says  to  Satan  :  '  All  that 
thou  gainedst  by  the  tree  of  knowledge  (St&  rod 
&\ov  tt)s  yvdxrews),  by  the  tree  of  the  Cross  (8ia  rod 
iffkov  rod  ffravpov)  thou  hast  lost.'  See  also  art. 
Cross. 

Literature— Reference  may  be  made  to  '  The  Legend  of  the 
Cross'  in  Baring-Gould's  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  to  Farrar's  Christ  in  Art,  p.  276.  DAVID  SMITH. 

*  Lips,  de  Crue.  u.  v.  Though  %v\o*  is  rarely  applied  to  live 
wood  in  classical  Greek  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.),  it  is  fre- 
quently so  used  in  later  and  Biblical  Greek;  cf.  Jg  9816,  Ps 
96(95)12  104  (103)18,  Lk  2331,  Rev  27  222. 

t  Daniel,  Thes.  Hymnol.  i.  c.  n. 

X  lb.  i.  cxli.  §  lb.  n.  exxii. 


TRIAL  OP  JESUS.— The  narratives  of  what  may 
be  termed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  two- 
fold trial  of  Jesus  yield  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  is  fairly  intelligible  and  substantially 
authentic,  but  which  is  bound  up  with  a  triple  set 
of  problems.  Some  of  these  are  topographical  or 
archaeological ;  some  are  legal,  connected  with 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  trial ;  while  others  are 
historical,  arising  from  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  Evangelic  traditions.  The  fragmentariness  of 
these  traditions  *  and  the  lack  of  any  outside  testi- 
mony occasionally  prevent  criticism  from  throwing 
a  steady  ray  of  light  upon  the  exact  course  of 
affairs,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  first  two  classes  of  the  trial-problems. 

1.  The  topographical  problem. — This  includes 
the  question  of  Pilate's  Prastorium  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  859,  and  Pr^etoritjm),  the  precise  meaning  of 
Gabbatha  (Jn  1913,  cf.  Gabbatha  and  PAVEMENT), 
the  problem  whether  Annas  and  Caiaphas  had 
separate  residences  or  stayed  together  in  an  official 
house,  and  the  site  of  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  or  elsewhere). 
These  details  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  them 
afresh,  particularly  as  the  decisive  evidence,  such 
as  it  is,  has  to  be  drawn  as  a  rule  from  considera- 
tions which  lie  outside  the  words  of  the  Gospels. 
The  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to 

2.  The  legal  problem. — The  question  whether 
Jesus  was.  j£gally  condemnfid_±Q  death  starts"  an 
interesting  problem  in  historical  jurisprudence,  hut 
it  was  not  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists 
or  of  the  original  reporters  of  the  Passion  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  condensed,  fragmentary, 
and  even  discrepant  character  of  their  traditions, 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  any  confidence  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative.  Tf  f,he  Talnmdic  law  was  in  force  in 
Pplpstinp  fliirjng  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  there  would 
be  no  course  open  but  to  agree  with'  some  savants 
of  last  century  that  the  Sanliediin  acted  illegally . t 
But  the  Talmud  represents  a  much  later  phase  of 
Jewish  jurisprudence,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  contemporary  practice,  the 
Council  were  careful  on  the  whole  to  observe  the 
letter,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  justice,  and  to 
practise  most  of  the  forms  of  legality.  +  Thus  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  they  met  formally  at  night, 
though  it  seems  as  if  they  passed  their  resolution 
before  daybreak  ;  and  the  main  counts  against  them 
are  the  neglect  to  warn  the  witnesses  solemnly 
before  giving  evidence,  the  judicial  use  of  the 
prisoner's  confession,  and  the  undue  haste  with 
which  the  proceedings  were  rushed  through.  They 
were  kept  within  judicial  limits  only  so  far  as  it 
was  necessary  to  save  appearances. 

The  proceedings  before  Pilate  are  less  obscure. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Jewish  authorities  to 
obtain  the  governor's  sanction  for  the  execution  of 
the  death  sentence,  and  this  involved  a  fresh  trial 
of  the  accused.     Pilate  seems  to  have  acquitted 

*  The  relevant  passages  are  Mk  1453-1520,  Mt  26"-273i,  Lk  2254- 
2325,  jn  1812-1916. 

t  Thus  the  ablest  of  recent  jurists  who  have  discussed  the  pro- 
blem, Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes,  sums  up  his  inquiry  in  the  words  :  '  A 
process,  begun,  continued,  and  apparently  finished  in  the  course 
of  one  night,  commencing  with  witnesses  against  the  accused 
who  were  sought  for  by  the  judges,  but  whose  evidence  was  not 
sustained  even  by  them ;  continuing  by  interrogations  which 
Hebrew  law  does  not  sanction  ;  and  ending  with  a  demand  for 
confession  which  its  doctors  expressly  forbid ;  all  followed, 
twenty-four  hours  too  soon,  by  a  sentence  which  described  a 
claim  to  be  the  fulfiller  of  the  hopes  of  Israel  as  blasphemy— such 
a  process  had  neither  the  form  nor  the  fairness  of  a  judicial 
trial.'  This  needs  to  be  qualified,  but  substantially  it  seems 
accurate. 

X  Contrast,  on  this  point,  the  juristic  colouring  of  the  Aeta 
Pilati  (cf.  von  Dobschutz,  ZNTW.  1902,  89-114,  and  Mommsen, 
ib.  198  f.). 
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Jesus  of  the  majcstas  or  high  treason  which  the 
Council  first  brought  forward  against  Him,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  acquittal 
was  formally  pronounced  in  accordance  with  law. 
In  the  Markan  tradition,  followed  by  Matthew, 
Pilate  never  pronounces  Jesus  to  be  innocent,  al- 
though it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  believe  Him  to  be 
guilty.  His  reason  for  allowing  Him  to  be  crucified 
is  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the  people.  AY  hen 
he  discovers  that  they  prefer  Barabbas  to  Jesus, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  after  all  a  popular  in- 
fatuated leader,  he  has  little  or  no  scruples  about 
handing  Him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  His  com- 
patriots.    His  blood  be  on  their  heads  ! 

The  Lukan  tradition,  followed  substantially  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  raises  the  problem  of  juris- 
prudence definitely  by  affirming  that  Pilate  thrice 
pronounced  Jesus  innocent  (234- 14-  2-).  If  so,  the 
first  acquittal  makes  the  reference  of  Jesus  to 
Herod  illegal.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  probable 
that  this  formal  verdict  is  at  least  antedated,  and 
that  Jesus  was  not  finally  acquitted,  if  He  was 
acquitted  at  all,  until  He  had  been  sent  back  from 
Herod.  Thereafter  the  proceedings  are  destitute 
of  justice  ;  Pilate  is  concerned  not  with  his  legal 
duty,  but  with  the  interests  of  his  personal  safety 
and  popularity,  which  were  endangered  by  his  con- 
scientious desire  to  release  the  prisoner. 

Only  a  critical  analysis  and  comparison  of  these 
early  Christian  traditions  can  yield  evidence  for 
estimating  aright  the  problems  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  trials  ;  and  even  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry 
are  not  final,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
trial.  It  is  with  a  preliminary  caution  of  this  kind 
that  we  enter  on  the  third  and  most  important 
stage  of  our  discussion. 

3.  The  historical  problem. — The  confusing  and 
even  conflicting  features  in  the  narratives  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  which  followed  His  arrest  (cf .  Arrest 
and  Betrayal),  are  due  to  the  fact  that  no  uni- 
form or  complete  account  of  it  was  ever  circulated 
among  the  early  Christians.  The  Gospels  betray 
different  currents  of  tradition,  and  these  currents 
do  not  always  flow  in  the  same  channel.  Here 
and  there,  in  different  circles,  different  phases  or 
reminiscences  of  the  trial  were  preserved  ;  but  not 
even  in  the  Markan  narrative,  with  its  Petrine 
basis,  does  an  exhaustive,  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  lie  embedded.  The  later  Gospels  treat 
the  account  in  their  own  way,  omitting,  adapting, 
and  adding,  to  suit  their  own  religious  interests  ; 
and  one  of  the  tasks  of  criticism  is  to  determine 
how  far  these  may  preserve  some  authentic  traits, 
for  it  is  as  erroneous  to  presuppose  that  all  later 
additions  to  the  Markan  outline  are  unhistorical 
as  to  assume  that  the  details  of  the  four  canonical 
stories  can  be  harmonized  into  a  protocol  of  the 
actual  proceedings. 

In  compiling  the  later  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  Christians  were 
better  oft.  For  one  thing,  these  subsequent  trials  were  usually 
deliberate ;  occasionally  they  were  expected  for  some  time,  so 
that  the  Church  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  any  case 
attention  was  piously  paid  to  the  last  words  and  experiences  of 
the  saint.  By  the  4th  cent,  the  shorthand  reports  of  the 
trials  became  also  accessible  to  the  martvrologist ;  he  was 
thereby  enabled  to  write  dialogues  which' had  the  merit  of 
expressing  not  only  what  the  accused  and  the  accusers  should 
have  said,  but  sometimes  what  they  did  say.*  The  trial  of 
Jesus  found  His  adherents  quite  unprovided  for  any  such  record 
of  what  happened.  '  The  sudden  Roman  faces  arid  the  noise,' 
the  circumstances  of  horror  and  surprise  which  attended  the 
arrest  of  their  Master,  the  haste  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
smock  of  fear  which  overtook  them,  were  enough  to  prevent  the 
aisciples  from  realizing  what  was  going  on.  All  was  over 
Detore  they  could  steady  their  minds  to  anvthing  except  the 
general  fact  of  the  Master's  arrest  and  execution.  Afterwards, 
tney  were  able  to  piece  together,  from  their  own  observation 
ana  trom  the  information  of  councillors  like  Nicodemus  and 
«?m?  °'^rimath*a,  or  of  sympathizers  in  the  crowd,  or  of 
some    ot  the   women,  several  of  the   words  and  experiences 

pp*  <W.F'  °'  Conybeare'  The  AP<>logy  and  Acts  of  Apollonius, 


of  their  Lord  before  the  Council  and  the  procurator.  The 
exigencies  of  controversy  with  the  Jews  and  the  natural  desire 
to  remember  as  vividly  and  completely  as  possible  the  details  of 
the  scene,  would  foster  this  movement  towards  a  recollection  of 
the  trial.  The  extant  records  show  how  comparatively  scanty 
was  the  harvest  of  memory.  But  their  very  scantiness  proves 
that  the  instinct  for  embroidering  the  facts  with  unhistorical 
fancies  did  not  operate  to  any  serious  extent  within  the  primi- 
tive Christian  traditions,  while  their  tone  of  moderation  tells 
in  favour  of  the  essential  historicity  of  the  method  in  which, 
they  record  actions  of  the  Jews  and  Romans  which  must  have 
outraged  and  shocked  the  later  Christian  conscience.  There  is 
neither  reprobation  of  the  accusers  and  judges,  nor  any  effusive 
sympathy  shown  with  the  Sufferer.  The  Evangelic  narratives  do 
not  burn  emotional  incense  before  the  figure  of  Jesus.  Nor  are 
they  tinged  with  serious  and  direct  censure.  Thus  St.  Luke, 
e.g.,  is  content  to  record  the  painful  story  without  pointing  a 
moral  or  adorning  the  tale  ;  he  does  not  stop  or  step  aside  to 
blacken  Judas  or  Herod,  as  Thucydides  has  exposed  Cleon  and 
Hyperbolus,  or  as  many  subsequent  writers  in  Christianity  have 
treated  the  Jewish  and  Roman  actors  in  the  Passion-story. 
Against  the  sentimental,  unhistorical  rhetoric  of  the  latter  class, 
John  Stuart  Mill's  protest  may  stand.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
his  essay  On  Liberty,  he  remarks :  '  The  man  who  left  on  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  his  life  and  conversation,  such 
an  impression  of  his  moral  grandeur,  that  eighteen  subsequent 
centuries  have  done  homage  to  him  as  the  Almighty  in  person, 
was  ignominiously  put  to  death,  as  what?  as  a  blasphemer. 
Men  did  not  merely  mistake  their  benefactor  ;  they  mistook  him 
for  the  exact  contrary  of  what  he  was,  and  treated  him  as  that 
prodigy  of  impiety,  which  they  themselves  are  now  held  to  be, 
for  their  treatment  of  him.'  These  men,  he  proceeds  to  argue, 
'  were,  to  all  appearance,  not  bad  men — not  worse  than  men 
commonly  are,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  men  who  possessed  in 
a  full,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  full  measure,  the  religious, 
moral,  and  patriotic  feelings  of  their  time  and  people  ;  the  very 
kind  of  men  who,  in  all  times,  our  own  included,  have  every 
chance  of  passing  through  life  blameless  and  respected.  The 
high  priest  who  rent  his  garments  when  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced which,  according  to  all  the  ideas  of  his  country,  con- 
stituted the  blackest  guilt,  was  in  all  probability  quite  as  sincere 
in  his  horror  and  indignation  as  the  generality  of  respectable 
and  pious  men  now  are  in  the  religious  and  moral  sentiments 
they  profess.'  This  estimate  is,  of  course,  too  roseate  to  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  historical  research.  Even  a  Jewish  authority 
like  Jost  admits  the  illegality  of  che  verdict  against  Jesus.  Mill 
forgets,  too,  that  some  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  history  have 
been  connived  at,  if  not  started,  by  men  of  quite  respectable 
character.  Sincerity  is  no  essential  proof  of  innocence,  even  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  Caiaphas  and  the  other  priests  were  open- 
minded  people  who  acted  in  good  faith  when  they  misunder- 
stood their  prisoner.  But  the  spirit  which  Mill  properly  de- 
siderates in  an  estimate  of  such  men  is  wonderfully  preserved 
in  the  Gospels.  Their  records  have  no  trace  of  the  outraged 
partisan,  any  more  than  of  a  pious  desire  to  cast  some  ad- 
ventitious halo  round  Jesus  ;  and  when  one  considers  how 
numerous  were  the  temptations  to  make  capital  against  the 
Jews  out  of  this  Passion-story,  or  to  decorate  it  with  trivial  and 
extravagant  circumstances  (as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  re- 
levant Apocryphal  Gospels),  one  can  better  appreciate  the  sober 
and  wonderfully  restrained  character  of  the  Evangelic  traditions. 

To  receive  the  due  religious  impression  of  the 
Evangelic  narratives,  it  is  generally  enough  to 
read  each  by  itself.  But  while  devout  feeling 
is  seldom  perturbed  by  any  discrepancies,  such 
differences  do  exist  both  in  conception  and  in  de- 
tail, and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  four  Gospels  in 
the  canon  obliges  faith  to  look  at  the  variety  of  the 
records  and  make  some  attempt  at  a  historical 
estimate  of  their  relative  contents.  The  main 
business  is  to  appreciate  their  religious  interests. 
Yet,  whilst  these  are  both  obvious  and  independent 
of  critical  research,  a  comparative  inquiry  into  the 
different  traditions  is  imperative.  '  Investigations 
of  this  kind,  which  attempt  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
conflicting  or  parallel  accounts,  have  always  a  some- 
what cold-blooded  and  judicial  spirit  in  them,  a 
spirit  which  cannot  but  be  out  of  harmony  with 
that  in  which  we  can  study  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  to  our  soul's  profit.  Yet  these  historical 
questions  must  be  faced,  if  our  estimate  of  the 
gospel  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  region  of  mere  in- 
herited sentiment.'  *  Fortunately,  verbal  accuracy 
is  not  equivalent  to  inner  veracity.  The  occasional 
divergences  of  the  records  do  not  affect  seriously 
either  the  religious  truth  or  the  historical  value  of 
the  traditions  as  a  whole. 

The  primary  fact  which  emerges  from  such  a 
study  is  that  when  Jesus  was  brought  before  the 

*  Professor  Burkitt,  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission 
(p.  139). 
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Jewish  authorities,*  He  was  judged  worthy  of 
death,  and  thereupon  remitted  to  Pilate.  But 
was  He  really  tried  ?  and  if  so,  before  what 
authorities  ?  and  of  what  specific  charge  was  He 
found  guilty?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
off-hand.  Still  less  can  any  one  Gospel  be  assumed 
to  be  the  standard  by  which  the  others  are  to  be 
measured.  An  examination  of  all  four  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  problems  are  even  to  be  stated,  much 
less  solved. 

('()  Jesus  before  the  Jewish  authorities  (Mk  1453-65 
=  Mt  2657"68=Lk  2254"71).— The  arrest  of  Jesus,  all 
the  Gospels  agree,  was  at  once  followed  by  His 
removal  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  in  custody 
of  the  guard.  What  occurred  between  this  and 
the  crucifixion  on  the  following  day  is  usually 
described  as  the  trial  of  Jesus,  but  a  glance  at 
the  order  of  affairs  will  soon  show  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  Jesus  really  was  ever  tried, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Pilate  made  an 
attempt  to  try  Him,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  if  it 
was  carried  out  adequately.  He  gave  his  general 
impressions  of  the  prisoner,  asked  a  few  questions 
of  Him  and  His  accusers,  and  strove  to  avoid  a 
decision.  A  rough  and  honest  informality  marked 
the  opening  stages,  at  least,  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  Roman  governor  and  the  Galilsean 
prisoner.  Latterly,  Pilate  failed  to  recognize  any 
rights  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  When  he  gave  Him 
up  to  be  crucified,  it  was  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  in  ratification  of  a  previous  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  Jewish  Council.  Even  here,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  is  questionable  if  all  the  legal 
foims  were  observed,  t 

According  to  one  tradition,  the  Jewish  trial  took 
place  at  once  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  where  the 
Sanhedrin  had  gathered,  despite  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  The  arrest  was 
followed  by  the  examination.  Then,  after  being 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy,  Jesus  was  kept  waiting 
till  morning,  and  exposed  meanwhile  to  the  coarse 
mockery  and  rough  play  of  the  company  (probably, 
for  the  most  part,  the  servants  of  the  high  priest 
and  the  rest  of  the  underlings).  At  daybreak  an 
adjourned  meeting  was  held,  at  which  He  was 
formally  bound  (the  sentence  perhaps  being  ratified) 
and  handed  over  to  Pilate's  jurisdiction. 

The  Lukan  tradition  defers  the  examination  till 
the  morninrr.  After  His  arrest,  Jesus  was  detained 
in  custody  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  judicial  authorities,  suffered 
violence  at  the  hands  of  His  captors.  Then,  at 
daybreak,  the  Sanhedrin  was  hastily  convened. 
An  abbreviated  account  of  its  proceedings  is  given, 
in  which  all  reference  to  false  witnesses  and  the 
charge  about  the  Temple  is  omitted,  but  the  end  is 
the  same.  Jesus  is  found  guilty,  and  taken  away 
to  Pilate. 

The  latter  tradition  is  more  true  to  the  regular 
practice  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  met  by  day  ;  for 

*  St.  Paul  sometimes  makes  the  whole  nation  (1  Th  214- 15), 
sometimes  the  rulers  especially  (cf .  Ac  1327. 28),  responsible  for 
the  crime,  and  once  he  ascribes  it  to  demonic  impulse  (1  Co  28). 
St.  Peter,  in  Ac  S^ff-,  also  blames  the  Jerusalemites,  rather  than 
Pilate,  whom  from  the  first  the  Evangelic  tradition  rightly  re- 
garded as  less  culpable.  But  even  within  the  circle  of  the 
canonical  Gospels  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  that 
tendency  to  compare  Pilate  favourably  with  the  Jews,  which 
afterwards  went  to  quite  extravagant  lengths. 

t  Chwolson,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Das  letzte  Passamahl 
Christi,  argues  that  the  illegal  haste  of  the  proceedings  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees,  who  were  adherents  of  the 
Roman  government,  were  in  power  at  the  time.  Their  antipathy 
to  one  whose  teaching  threatened  their  class  privileges  in  the 
Temple  and  the  political  status  quo  of  the  nation,  led  them  to 
breaches  of  the  law  which  would  have  been  less  probable  in  the 
case  of  the  Pharisees.  Derenbourg  in  his  Essai  sur  L'Histoire 
et  la  Geographie  de  la  Palestine  (1867),  p.  201,  had  already  urged 
this  view.  He  explained  the  precipitate  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  impossible  for  Pharisees,  and  due  to  the  well-known 
severity  of  the  Boethusians.  Rabbi  Ziegler  (in  Der  Kampf 
zwischen,  Judentum  und  Christentum,  1907,  p.  34  f.)  fixes  the 
blame  upon  the  Herodians. 


only  then  were  its  decisions  valid  (cf.  SANHEDRrN). 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  is  more 
original,  for  St.  Luke  may  have  been  smoothing 
out  what  appeared  to  him  an  irregularity  in  the 
previous  tradition.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  diffi- 
culties involved  by  the  Markan  view  are  serious. 
Once  Jesus  was  in  their  hands,  the  authorities  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  rushing  through  the  trial  before 
morning.  It  would  be  in  their  own  interests  to 
preserve  most  of  the  forms  of  legal  process  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  the  Council,  or  even  a  quorum 
of  twenty-three  members,  being  already  summoned 
hurriedly  to  await  the  nocturnal  arrest  of  Jesus, 
when  nothing  decisive  could  be  done  for  hours. 

The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  while,  no 
doubt,  Caiaphas,  Annas,  and  some  others  were  on 
the  spot,  the  Council  was  not  formally  convened 
until  the  early  morning,  about  6  a.m.,  and  that 
Jesus  spent  the  night  in  custody.  Even  the 
Markan  tradition  includes  a  morning  examination 
(Mk  151  =  Mt  271,  a  full  and  formal  meeting  of  the 
court),  which,  after  the  nocturnal  one,  would  be 
no  more  than  a  closing  deliberation  or  a  hastj 
ratification  of  the  sentence  already  passed.  The 
colourless  and  brief  mention  of  this  second  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  Petrine  tradition  had  no  exact 
knowledge  of  its  proceedings.  In  reality,  it  had  no 
room  for  it,  and  its  preservation  is  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  the  morning  trial,  which  St.  Luke  has 
described,  was  too  firmly  established  in  the  primi- 
tive record  to  be  entirely  ignored  even  when  it  was 
deprived  of  its  proper  point.  As  to  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Markan  tradition  to  dilate  on  a 
nocturnal  trial,  the  clue  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  fhat  there  really  was  such  a  hasty  pre- 
liminary cross-questioning  of  Jesus  ;  only,  it  was 
not  before  Caiaphas,  but  before  Annas  (see  ANNAS), 
the  influential  ex -high  priest,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  movement  to  arrest  Jesus. 
The  prisoner  was  taken  illegally  and  informally 
before  him,  questioned  about  His  disciples  and  His 
teaching,*  and  then  removed  to  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  where  the  proceedings  eventually  took 
place  which  are  recorded  by  Mark  and  Matthew. 

The  fact  that  this  preliminary  examination  or  i.vxxpim;  before 
Annas  is  recorded  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (181214- 1924) has 
excited,  not  unnaturally,  strong  suspicion  of  its  authenticity,  and 
efforts,  more  or  less  plausible  (cf.  Keim,  vi.  36  f.),  have  been  made 
to  show  that  the  author  has  wrongly  inferred  from  Lk  32,  Ac  48 
61',  the  high  authority  of  Annas ;  and  that  the  latter  is  brought 
in  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  variety.  These  efforts  are  quite 
unconvincing.  Historical  criticism  cannot  be  put  off  nowadays 
with  the  assumption  that  the  Markan  tradition  is  so  exhaustive 
and  infallible  as  to  prove  a  standard  for  judging  the  later  Gospels. 
Certain  data  in  the  tradition  even  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (e.g.  the 
date  of  the  Crucifixion,  cf.  vol.  i.  413 f.,  8S2f.,  with  Kattenbusch 
in  Die  Christliche  Welt,  1895,  pp.  317  f.,  331  f.)  are  winning  more 
and  more  credence  from  critics  of  all  schools,  and  the  insuper- 
able difficulty  about  eliminating  the  Annas  trial  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  detecting  any  adequate  motive  for  its  invention  and 
introduction.  The  various  theories  which  explain  its  growth 
from  a  misconception  of  the  Synoptists  will  not  hold  water.  The 
details  of  it  are  also  uncoloured  by  any  specific  Johannine 
interest.!    Tt  is  not  shot  through,  as  is  the  later  trial  before 

*  Jesus  ignores  the  query  with  regard  to  the  disciples  (which 
involved  an  insinuation  of  sedition  and  conspiracy),  and  asserts 
that  His  teaching  was  open  and  above-board,  no  esoteric  doc- 
trine. The  well-known  parallel  is  the  remark  of  Socrates  in  the 
Apologia  (xxi.) :  '  If  any  one  says  he  ever  learnt  or  heard  from 
me  in  private  what  all  other  people  did  not  hear,  be  sure  he  is 
not  speaking  the  truth.'  Twice  only,  here  and  in  Mk  1448,  does 
He  expostulate  with  the  priestly  authorities  for  their  unfair 
treatment  of  Him.  Evidently  He  saw  that  they  were  determined 
to  have  their  way,  and  no  further  protest  fell  from  His  lips  (see 
vol.  i.  756-757).  The  blow  of  Jn  1822  ;s  illustrated  by  that  of  Ac 
232.  It  is  arbitrary  to  take  the  latter  as  the  prototype  of  the 
former. 

t  The  historical  basis  of  the  report  is  recognized  not  merely 
by  Ewald,  Renan,  and  Hausrath,  but  by  so  thoroughgoing  a 
critic  as  A.  Reville  (Jesus  de  Nazareth,  ii.  378f.).  The  likelihood 
is  that  it  forms,  as  Oscar  Holtzmann  admits  of  Jn  1828  (Life  of 
Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  p.  480),  '  a  fragment  of  the  good  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  Johannine  Gospel.'  The  idea  of  Christ's  publicity 
(1820)  j9l  of  course,  a  genuinely  Johannine  trait  (cf.  714f),  but  this 
does  not  explain  why  the  author  should  have  invented  the  Annas 
trial  for  it. 
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Pilate,  by  Johannine  conceptions.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  true, 
ignores  the  details  of  the  trial  before  Caiaphas ;  but  this  difficulty 
is  not  more  serious  than  that  of  the  Synoptic  silence  upon  the 
Annas  trial,  for  the  latter  might  well  appear  too  insignificant 
or  private  to  be  retained  beside  the  Caiaphas  trial,  or  even  to 
be  accurately  distinguished  from  it.  As  the  ex-high  priest  had 
no  power  to  pronounce  sentence,  the  tendency  of  tradition 
would  naturally  be  towards  the  decisive  proceedings  before 
Caiaphas. 

The  traditional  order  of  the  text  in  Jn  18,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  represent  the  original.  Some  distortion  has  taken 
place,  as  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  version  shows,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  restore  the  true  sequence  (see  Moffatt,  The  Historical 
New  Test.  pp.  528  f.,  693  f.),  perhaps  the  most  plausible  proposal 
being  that  of  Professor  G.  G.  Findlay,  who  would  read  vv.w-24 
between  v.1-*  and  v.  15.  Some  such  rearrangement  is  necessary, 
at  any  rate,  in  order  to  give  a  coherent  sense  to  the  passage,  the 
denial  of  Peter  taking  place,  as  in  the  Synoptic  account,  at  the 
house  of  Caiaphas  (lSi-'-W- 2527).  On  Wellhausen's  recent  attempt 
to  excise  all  the  allusions  to  Caiaphas,  see  the  present  writer's 
paper  in  the  Expositor  (July  1907,  pp.  55-09). 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  Lk  32  that  St.  Luke 
assumed  the  high  priest  of  2254f-  was  Annas.  But  if  he  did,  he 
(or  his  source  at  this  point)  tacitly  corrects  the  Markan  tradition. 
On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  ignores  Caiaphas  entirely.  When 
the  Council  meet,  they  act  unanimously  and  simultaneously 
(2266f.) ;  there  is  no  need  of  any  mouthpiece  or  spokesman. 

These  efforts  of  the  high  priest  and  the  Council 
to  secure  evidence  against  Jesus  proved  at  first  a 
failure.  Many  witnesses  came  forward,  but  nothing 
tangible  or  crucial  could  be  made  out  of  their  state- 
ments.* At  last  some  people  appeared  with  a 
garbled  version  of  one  saying  which  seemed  relevant 
and  final.  As  given  by  the  three  writers  who  record 
it,  it  runs  thus  : 


Matthew  (2681). 

I   am    able   to  de- 
stroy 

the  temple  of  God, 

and  after  three  days 
to  build  it. 


John  (2"). 
Destroy  (Auo-are) 

this  temple, 

and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it. 


Mark  (1458). 
I  will  destroy  (««.-«- 

this    temple    made 

with  hands, 
and  after  three  days 
I  will  build  another 

not     made     with 

hands. 

The  saying  bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity, t  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  original 
place  or  significance.  The  Synoptic  omission  of  its 
utterance  by  Jesus  is  all  the  more  striking^,  since  it 
would  fit  in  excellently  with  the  Synoptic  account 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which  preceded 
and  determined  the  arrest  of  Jesus.  The  Fourth 
Evangelist,  who  misplaces  this  incident,  actually 
cites  it  in  this  very  connexion  (Jn  219),  but  charac- 
teristically he  gives  it  a  double  meaning.  Jesus, 
he  declares,  was  speaking  of  His  resurrection,  the 
temple  being  the  body — according  to  the  familiar 
symbolism  of  the  age.  The  Jews,  however,  took 
Him  literally.  In  all  probability  the  saying  was 
'  one  of  those  mystic  pregnant  words  which  imply 
more  than  they  explicitly  state,  or  than  any  one 
thought  of  when  they  were  first  uttered  '  (cf .  Bruce, 
Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  306-310).  The  original  mean- 
ing may  have  been  that  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be 
greater  than  the  Temple  (Mt  126),  would  raise  His 
community,  even  though  the  Jewish  system  of 
worship  was  shattered.  His  cause  was  not  bound 
up  with  the  Temple.  If  He  came  to  associate  His 
own  death  with  the  ruin  of  the  sanctuary,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  conception  of  His  personal 
resurrection  should  further  colour  the  saying. 
But  in  any  case  the  later  Christian  reflexion  would 
read  it  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection,  whether  with 
or  without  any  historical  j  ustification.  The  Fourth 
Evangelist,  who  makes  Jesus  not  only  fully  con- 
scious of  His  Messianic  dignity  and  approaching 
death  from  the  first,  but  outspoken  on  the  subject, 
has  naturally  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  statement 
at  the  threshold  of  His  ministry,  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  this  length  of  time  between  the  saying 
and  its  quotation  at  the  trial  is  historically  neces- 

^IJheurm i"™'  (Mk  1456>  ct-  v-59)  refers  to  harmony  of  state- 
ment.    Had  the   Evangelist  meant  '  adequate,'  '  equal  to  the 
occasion,   he  would  have  used  >v.«*«.l  or  some  equivalent. 
T  compare  the  discussion  of  Strauss  (Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  by 

SSL™°S't>S  }U1'  ^h0  uPnold3  its  historicity  against  the 
fauspicions  of  Bretschneider. 


sary  in  order  to  explain  '  that  hesitation  and 
contradiction  about  the  evidence  of  the  ' '  false 
witnesses,"  and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring 
it,  which  both  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's 
accounts  of  the  trial  of  Christ  distinctly  attest' 
(R.  H.  Hutton,  Theological  Essays,  p.  228).  The 
contention  is  unconvincing.  Such  a  saying,  if 
uttered  even  a  day  or  two  before  to  an  excited 
crowd,  would  readily  be  caught  up  and  twisted 
according  to  the  sympathies  or  the  antipathies 
of  people.  Words  such  as  those  of  Mk  132  would 
inevitably  colour  it,  and  the  passion  of  these  utter- 
ances indicates  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  must  have 
been  concerned  with  the  Temple  and  its  future  in 
relation  to  His  message  more  deeply  than  our 
extant  records  happen  to  disclose.  In  any  case, 
popular  animus  needed  but  a  few  days  to  distort 
an  enigmatic  saying  of  this  kind.  Many  versions 
of  it  would  be  afloat  on  the  bubbling  tide  of  gossip 
in  the  Jerusalem  streets,  and  some  of  these  were 
uttered  by  hostile  lips  to  hostile  ears  before  the 
Council. 

St.  Mark  bluntly  calls  this  information  a  piece  of 
false  evidence,  false  because  it  misrepresented  the 
real  meaning  of  Jesus  by  attributing  to  Him  a 
revolutionary  design  of  which  He  was  innocent. 
It  failed,  owing  to  the  disagreement  of  the  wit- 
nesses. For  some  reason,  which  the  Evangelist 
leaves  unexplained,  their  testimonies  did  not  tally  ; 
no  coherent  and  decisive  proof  could  be  picked  out 
of  their  conflicting  reports.  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  go  thi»  length.  Not  merely  is 
he  silent  upon  the  disagreement  of  the  witnesses 
(contrast  Mk  \4P-s»)t  but  he  refuses  to  call  them 
false  witnesses  outright,  although  this  may  be 
implied  in  2659"60.  To  the  Evangelist  any  witness 
against  Jesus  probably  counted  as  false  witness. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  original  desire  of  the 
authorities  to  find  false  witness,  implying  that  they 
would  stick  at  nothing  to  secure  the  conviction  of 
Jesus,  and  that  they  eventually  managed  to  secure 
evidence  which,  being  in  itself  blasphemous,  and 
being  legally  corroborated  by  two  witnesses  (2660"61), 
enabled  them  to  proceed  with  their  design.  St. 
Mark,  who  admits  that  the  authorities  were  bent 
on  compassing  the  death  of  Jesus,  does  not  accuse 
them  of  deliberately  searching  for  false  witness 
from  the  first,  though  he  points  out  that  even  the 
evidence  they  secured  was  inadequate  from  a  legal 
standpoint  (cf.  vol.  i.  575-576). 

Botli  agree,  however,  that  Jesus,  on  being 
challenged  by  the  high  priest,  refused  to  answer 
the  charge.  He  kept  a  dignified  silence,  *  probably 
for  the  reason  given  in  the  words  put  by  Luke  into 
His  mouth  (2267- 68).  It  was  idle  to  argue  with 
those  who  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to 
find  Him  guilty.  His  stern,  calm  silence  was  a 
judgment  of  His  so-called  judges.  Their  malevo- 
lent prejudice  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  de- 
mand information  about  His  mission.  The  high 
priest,  who  spoke  in  their  name,  was  eager,  not 
to  elicit  the  truth,  but  to  make  the  prisoner  in- 
criminate Himself  as  a  inezith  or  sacrilegious  foe 
of  Judaism,  by  giving  some  explanation  of  the 
alleged  saying.  The  silence  of  Jesus  baffled  and 
irritated  him.  It  threw  him  out  in  his  calcula- 
tions. There  were  probably  some  in  the  Council 
who  were  not  particularly  favourable  to  the  designs 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas ;  the  failure  to  attack 
Jesus  for  cleansing  the  Temple  may  indicate,  per- 
haps, that  several  members  t  rather  approved  of 

*  Cf.  Bushnell's  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  (ch.  x.). 

t  They  reasoned,  or  might  have  reasoned,  that  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  would  be  a  very  unlikely  act  on  the  part  of  a 
reformer  who  designed  its  destruction.  But  in  any  case,  that 
action  was  not  seriously  and  instantly  challenged  by  the 
authorities  (Mk  ll27),  and  its  sequel  proves  that  no  exception 
was  taken  to  it  by  the  religious  people  of  the  city  or  even  by 
the  Romans. 
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the  act ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  moment  to  bring 
the  whole  Council  into  line  against  Jesus,  to  rouse 
every  interest,  sacerdotal  (cf.  vol.  i._  pp.  297-298) 
and  official,  in  order  that  a  unanimous  verdict 
might  be  carried  to  Pilate.  Furthermore,  there 
was  the  people  to  consider.  Jesus  had  sympa- 
thizers whose  number  was  unascertained.  If  He 
was  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  must  be  on  some  broad, 
serious  charge  which  might  command  a  wave  of 
overwhelming  popular  enthusiasm  and  indignation. 
Sacerdotal  diplomacy  is  generally  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  playing  upon  such  prejudices  and 
organizing  popular  feeling  in  aid  of  its  own  ends, 
and  the  next  move  of  the  high  priest  showed  no 
inconsiderable  skill.  He  chose  his  new  ground 
admirably.  But  it  is  not  clear  why  he  shifted 
his  position  so  suddenly.  Was  he  aware  of  the 
Messianic  claims  of  Jesus  and  astute  enough  to 
use  them,  as  a  last  resource,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  some  incriminating  answer?  Or  was  the 
ground  really  shifted  ?  Might  it  be  inferred  from 
the  primitive  Evangelic  tradition,  as  reproduced  by 
Mk.  and  Mt.  alike,  that  the  saying  about  the 
Temple  (Mk  1458=Mt  2661)  was  held  to  imply  a  sort 
of  Messianic  claim*  upon  the  part  of  Jesus?  In 
that  event,  the  high  priest's  next  question  would  be 
simply  a  further  move  on  the  line  already  taken. 
The  former  hypothesis  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
likely  of  the  two.  But  in  any  case  the  point  is 
plain.  Foiled  by  the  silence  of  Jesus  in  his  at- 
tempt to  make  capital  out  of  the  witnesses'  report, 
Caiaphas  proceeds  to  put  the  straight  and  final 
question,  'Art  thou  the  Christ?'  (Mk  146t  =  Mt 
2663,  cf.  Lk  2266;  Mk.'s  addition,  '  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed,'  is  probably  more  original  than  Mt.'s 
generalized  'the  Son  of  God').i  It  was  a  cate- 
gorical and  crucial  query.  Matters  were  now 
brought  to  an  issue  which  Jesus  could  not  and 
would  not  evade. 

His  answer  is  variously  reported :  '  /  am  (iyih 
tl/u) :  and.  you  mil  see  the  Son  of  Man  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Power,  and  coming  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven '  (Mk  1462) ;  '  It  is  as  thou  sayest  (<ri>  eTiras). 
Yet  I  tell  you,  in  future  you  will  see  the  Son  of 
Man  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Power,  and 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven '  (Mt  2664) ;  '  You  will 
not  believe  if  I  tell  you,  nor  will  you  answer  if  I 
question  you.  But  from  henceforth  the  Son  of  Man 
slmll  be  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Power  of 
God'  (Lk  2267-69).  Primarily,  the  saying  is  a  remi- 
niscence and  application  of  the  Messianic  passage  in 
Dn  713,  though  the  Speaker  has  also  the  opening  of 
Ps  110  in  His  mind — a  psalm  which  in  those  days 
was  more  than  once  upon  His  lips  (cf.  Mk  1236). 
So  much  is  clear.  But  the  details  of  the  answer 
are  not  always  quite  intelligible.  Thus  St.  LukeJ 
divides  the  question  into  two,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
query,  'Art  thou  the  Son  of  God?'  makes  Jesus 
reply  :  ii/xeh  \tyere,  6Vt  4yd>  ei/ii  (22™).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Markan  answer  is  perfectly  explicit  (cf. 
Menzies,  The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  267).  Jesus  replies, 
'  /  am.'  St.  Matthew,  again,  gives  an  evasive  or 
ambiguous  turn  to  the  words  by  the  phrase  ai> 
eiiras,  which  here,  as  in  2625,  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  mean  a  qualified  affirmative.  The  person 
addressed  replies  in  the  sense  of  the  questioner. 
'  You  say  so.  I  will  not  contradict  you.'  '  I  answer 
you  out  of  your  own  lips.'  Recently,  however, 
Chwolson,  followed  by  Merx,  N.  Schmidt  (The 
Prophet   of  Nazareth,    p.    287),    and   others,    has 

*  The  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  in  the  new  age  was  one 
work  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  some  circles  of  pre-Christian 
Judaism  (cf.  Enoch  9028  etc.;  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums, 
226  f.). 

t  The  avoidance  of  God's  name,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usage,  is,  as  O.  Holtzmann  points  out  (Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  164, 
♦75), '  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  soundness  of  our  tradition.' 

t  '  The  Power '  of  Mk.  and  Mt.  is  more  original  than  Lk.'s 
explanatory  phrase. 
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challenged  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  as  a 
Rabbinic  form  of  affirmation  ;  instead  of  being 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  dixisti,  it  is  held  to  be  really 
a  denial.  This  is  most  unlikely,  to  judge  from  the 
context ;  and  even  linguistically,  as  Dalman  has 
shown  ( Words  of  Jesus,  p.  309  f.),  it  is  unnecessary.* 

But,  minor  discrepancies  apart,  the  answer  re- 
veals three  cardinal  traits  of  Jesus :  His  courage 
in  confessing  the  Messianic  vocation,  when  death 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  ;  His  serene  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  His  cause  upon  earth  ;  and 
His  admission  that  only  the  future  could  unfold 
the  real  meaning  of  His  Person,  t  The  last  point 
is  to  be  noted  specially.  The  high  priest's  question 
was  so  contrived  as  to  make  any  answer  fatal, 
whether  negative  or  affirmative.  In  the  one  case, 
Jesus  would  lose  all  His  influence  and  authority  ; 
in  the  other,  He  would  be  liable  to  judgment  as  a 
pretender.  But  Jesus  realized  that  even  a  bare  af- 
firmative would  be  misleading,  since  His  Messianic 
vocation  was  widely  different  from  what  the  ordin- 
ary expectation  imagined.  Hence  the  fuller  state- 
ment, wrung  from  the  tension  and  passionate  faith 
of  His  soul.  The  words  seized  on  by  the  Council 
were  those  referring  to  His  claim  to  sit  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Power,  but  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred J  from  this  that  the  charge  of  constructive 
blasphemy  for  which  Jesus  was  condemned  was 
dissociated  from  His  Messianic  claims.  The  con- 
tention that  such  claims  were  not  blasphemous  in 
themselves  all  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
person  who  made  them.  The  Council  considered 
themselves,  rightly  or  wrongly,  absolved  from 
entering  into  any  minute  examination  of  the  con- 
duct and  aims  of  Jesus.  §  On  that  their  minds 
were  already  made  up,  as  His  arrest  shows.  The 
attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  and  the  Temple  and 
the  cherished  religious  traditions  of  Judaism  left 
no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  He  was  a  dangerous 
person,  in  whom  it  would  be  superfluous  to  look 
for  any  Messianic  criteria.  His  presumption  in 
claiming  Messianic  honour  was  in  itself  blasphemy 
of  a  capital  order,  as  it  involved  a  supersession  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  His  words  now  corroborated 
the  impression  already  made  by  His  actions  that 
He  was  a  discredited  pretender  to  Divine  rank, 
and  a  false  and  disloyal  prophet.  In  short,  the 
verdict  of  the  historian,  as  Holtzmann  puts  it,  must 
be:  'Jesus  confessed  Himself  to  be  Messiah,  was 
condemned  as  a  false  Messiah,  and  executed  as 
a  pretender.' || 

Caiaphas  had  now  gained  his  point.  He  had  in- 
duced Jesus  to  convict  Himself  out  of  His  own 
mouth,  and  with  a  pious  gesture  of  horror  (cf.  2  K 
2211,  1  Mac  ll71,  Is  371  etc.)  he  professes  himself 
at  once  shocked  by  the  blasphemy  of  the  Galilrean, 
and  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  interrogation. 
He  appeals  theatrically  to  the  Council  if  this  is  not 
enough  evidence,  and  they  obsequiously  agree. 

The  condensed  and  cursory  nature  of  the  report 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  sure  whether  this 
verdict  was  as  premature  and  illegal  as  it  appears 
to  be,  and  whether  the  irregularities  were  held  to 

*  Cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  Das  messianische  Bevmsstsein  Jesu 
(1907),  pp.  29-31,  as  against  Wrede's  idea  (Das  Messiasaeheimnis, 
Tit.)  that  the  phrase  'Son  of  God'  must  be  taken  in  a  meta- 
physical, not  in  a  theocratic  sense. 

t  Bengel,  on  Mt  26M,  has  one  of  his  fine  comments :  'In  ad- 
versissimis  quibusque  rebus  summos  fines  exitusque  intueri, 
maxime  juvat  filios  dei. ' 

I  As  by  Wellhausen,  who  omits  Mk  146l-  62  in  order  to  support 
this  reading  of  the  incident.  But  1463  does  not  follow  the  silence 
of  Jesus  very  aptly  ;  the  blasphemy  is  more  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  straightforward  utterance  of  Jesus  than  with 
the  divergent  reports  of  the  witnesses,  and  Lk.'s  in  nu  <rtifj.ii.TU 
aiiTcd  is  probably  a  correct  gloss. 

§  Cf.  Mk  27. 

||  Das  Messianische  Bewusstsein  Jesu  (1907),  pp.  35-36, 
where  the  various  views  of  recent  critics  on  this  point  are 
adequately  summarized.  For  the  punishment  of  a  false  prophet. 
see  Dt  131-5  1820-22.  *    v 
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be  justified  by  the  emergency  which  had  trans- 
pired. The  Evangelic  tradition  was  naturally 
more  concerned  with  the  result  than  with  the 
precise  processes  of  the  trial.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  unmistakable  that  the  priests  had  now 
got  what  they  wanted.  They  had  secured  from 
Jesus  a  confession  which  was  nominally  equivalent 
to  a  blasphemous  claim  (on  this  see  voL  i.  pp.  209- 
210),  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Being.  But  we  are 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  far  the  ordinary  forms  of 
jurisprudence  were  observed,  whether  the  witnesses 
were  cautioned  before  giving  evidence,  whether  the 
case  for  the  defence  was  first  of  all  opened,  and  so 
forth.  The  outstanding  point  is  that  Jesus  was 
condemned  primarily  for  blasphemy.  To  convict 
Him  of  claiming  to  be  Messiah,  and  charge  Him 
with  that,  would  not  have  appealed  to  the  Saddu- 
cees.  More  was  needed,  and  this  was  supplied  by 
the  fact  of  Jesus,  a  Galilsean  peasant,  with  revolu- 
tionary views  upon  the  cultus,  daring  to  claim  for 
Himself  Messianic  honours,  and  thus  threatening 
to  supersede  the  sacrosanct  legal  system  of 
Judaism. 

(b)  Jesus  before  Pilate  (Mk  151-20=Mt  271"31  =  Lk 
231-25= Jn  1828-1916).— If  the  proceedings  before  the 
Jewish  Council  strained  even  the  letter  of  justice, 
those  before  the  Roman  authorities  show  little  or  no 
attempt  whatsoever  to  try  the  prisoner  judicially. 
Jesus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  legally  tried 
before  Pilate.  The  Roman  governor,  after  the 
first  turn  in  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  principally 
anxious  to  discover  the  most  politic  course  of  action, 
as  well  as  to  thwart  the  authorities.  His  sense  of 
justice  was  overborne  by  considerations  of  personal 
advantage  and  civil  prudence.  But  he  was  not 
driven  to  this  end  without  reluctance,  and  the 
record  of  the  proceedings,  which  took  place  in  the 
open-air  in  front  of  his  palace  or  tribunal,  is  of 
considerable  psychological  interest. 

The  first  phase  of  the  trial  before  Pilate  is  the 
procurator's  dismissal  of  the  grave  charge  of  majestas 
brought  against  Jesus  by  His  accusers,*  who  natur- 
ally fixed  upon  the  political  rather  than  the  re- 
ligious side  of  the  Messianic  claim  as  the  more 
likely  to  carry  weight  with  the  governor. 

According  to  one  tradition,!  Pilate  takes  the 
initiative  by  asking  Jesus  if  He  is  really  the  king 
of  the  Jews.  The  question  breathes  pity  and  con- 
tempt and  wonder.  This  forlorn  Galilcean  peasant 
(<rt/  emphatic)  a  claimant  of  royalty  !  The  quiet 
reply  is,  <ri>  \4yea  (cf.  vol.  i.  931b).  To  the  subse- 
quent outburst  of  accusation  from  the  Jewish 
leaders,  Jesus  vouchsafes  no  reply ;  nor  will  He 
even  deign  to  interpret  His  silence  to  the  astonished 
procurator.  Plainly,  this  is  a  very  abridged  version 
of  the  actual  facts,  and  we  turn  for  fuller  details 
to  Luke.  According  to  his  account,  the  Jewish 
authorities  push  forward  with  their  accusation 
before  Pilate  has  time  to  speak,  and  the  charge 
is  threefold :  He  is  accused  of  being  a  seditious 
agitator,  of  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  of  claiming  to  be  '  Christ, 
a  king.'  A  political  charge  is  thus  cleverly  foisted 
into  the  religious  complaint,  and  the  procurator, 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  vague  accusa- 
tion, naturally  fixes  on  the  third  point,  asking 
Jesus  (as  in  the  other  tradition)  if  He  is  really  the 

t  "^V*  5,itualistic  scruple  about  entering  the  Preetorium  is 
noted  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (1823)  with  deliberate  meaning, 
in  the  light  of  the  Christian  interpretation,  it  acquired  a 
h"1! ter.sigmfipance  'Polluting  their  souls  with  blood,  they 
dare  not  pollute  their  bodies  by  breach  of  outer  etiquette.  .  . 
flILmT  xe  somJe  scraP  of  conscience  left  to  hide  them  from 
for  b,f^Vf '    *nward  defilement,  unprincipled  action,  are  atoned 

+  K.ou'er  decorum '  (Reith,  Gospel  of  John,  ii.  135). 

follow,6  t£°urth  Evangelist  (1833),  like  St.  Matthew  (27"),  here 

exr>W ^^ndensed  Markan  tradition  (152),  leaving    t  un- 

™JX    w™  P',la-te  had  come  to  hear  of  the  accusation  of 

ESSo-  thi?  i  fmp  y\""   *£**  Jesus  had  not  heard  the  Priest 
laying  this  information  before  the  governor. 


king  of  the  Jews.  Luke's  account  certainly  gives 
a  better  sense  here  than  the  other,  for  it  explains 
how  Pilate  came  to  put  his  question ;  whereas,  in 
the  evidence  of  Mk  152=Mt  27",  there  is  nothing 
to  account  for  the  governor  seizing  this  point  at  all. 
That  the  charge  of  the  Jews  was  astute  but  unjus,' 
needs  no  proof  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  246").  The  Gospels 
show  how  scrupulously  Jesus  kept  clear  of  abetting 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  Rome  felt  by  many  of  His 
fellow-countrymen,  and  probably  it  was  this  refusal 
to  side  with  them  which  secretly  instigated  their 
plan  of  attack.  At  any  rate,  as  Renan  observes, 
'  Conservative  religious  bodies  do  not  generally 
shrink  from  calumny. '  To  refute  the  charge  was 
superfluous  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  His  silence  did 
all  that  was  necessary ;  it  repudiated  the  ac- 
cusation. 

The  silence  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  was  due  to  moral  reasons. 
Dr.  Salmon,  in  his  posthumous  work,  The  Human  Element  in 
the  Gospels  (1907,  p.  512),  prefers,  indeed,  to  attribute  it  to 
physical  fatigue.  '  The  only  way  that  occurs  to  one  of  accounting 
for  His  silence  is  that,  after  the  strain  of  the  work  of  the  previ- 
ous day,  of  the  sleepless  night,  and  the  brutal  insults  of  His 
tormentors,  His  physical  frame  was  incapable  of  conducting  a 
discussion.  And  we  could  sufficiently  account  for  Pilate's 
unwillingness  to  condemn,  if  he  perceived  that  the  man  against 
whom  so  much  accusation  was  brought  was  quite  unable  to  say 
a  word  in  His  own  defence.  In  this  choice  between  Jesus  and 
Barabbas,  might  he  not  feel  that  the  more  dangerous  enemy  to 
Caesar  was  the  man  in  vigorous  health  who  had  already  taken 
part  in  an  insurrection  in  which  many  lives  had  been  lost,  and 
not  the  so-called  prophet,  who  seemed  unable  to  speak,  much 
less  to  act.  And  if  he  had  no  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Jewish 
advisers,  might  he  not  have  even  suspected  that  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  one  whom  they  regarded  as  useless,  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  one  who  would  be  really  dangerous  ? '  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  psychological  suggestions  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  the  opening  sentence  does  not  seem 
adequate  to  the  facts.  Even  when  wearied  (46f-),  Jesus  would 
not  allow  fatigue  to  prevent  Him  from  speaking,  if  utterance 
were  necessary.  If  He  was  silent,  it  was  because  He  was 
unwilling,  not  because  He  felt  unable.  Besides,  the  impression 
left  by  the  record  of  the  last  two  days  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
that  His  physical  strength  must  have  been  considerable.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  it  is  needless  to  attribute  His  silence  before 
Pilate  to  any  other  reason  than  a  belief  that  protestations  of 
innocence  were  useless,  coupled,  as  that  belief  was,  with  a  calm 
consciousness  of  truth  which  left  no  room  for  even  a  vestige  of 
anxiety  about  the  ultimate  success  of  His  cause. 

The  impression  made  by  Jesus  upon  Pilate 
started  a  series  of  attempts  upon  the  part  of  the 
procurator  to  extricate  himself  and  his  prisoner 
from  the  situation  created  by  the  rancour  of  the 
Jewish  authorities.  Three  separate  movements 
were  made  by  him  in  this  direction.  The  first 
was  to  change  the  venue  of  the  trial ;  for  Herod 
as  a  Galilrean  might  be  expected  to  judge  this 
Galilean  peasant  more  fairly  than  the  Jerusalem 
authorities.  After  this  device  had  failed,  Pilate 
tried  to  get  behind  the  priests,  and  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  the  people  when  unbiassed  by 
sacerdotal  and  ecclesiastical  intrigues  ;  surely  a 
Messiah  would  be  popular,  he  argued,  recollecting 
the  hot  patriotism  of  the  nation.  But,  to  his 
disgust  and  dismay,  Barabbas  was  preferred  to 
Jesus.  Finally,  as  a  last  resource,  he  tried  to 
work  on  their  pity,  now  that  their  patriotism  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  he  presented  Jesus  to  them, 
with  the  bloody  marks  of  scourging  upon  Him,  as 
an  object  to  excite  compassion  (Jn  191(-).  This 
again  proved  of  no  avail,  and  with  its  collapse 
Pilate  saw  the  disappearance  of  the  last  chance  of 
rescuing  the  prisoner.  Such  is,  in  rough  outline, 
the  scheme  of  events  which  we  can  recover  from  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  extant  records. 

St.  Luke,  indeed,  makes  Pilate  at  once  pronounce 
Jesus  innocent  (234).  But  this  is  far  too  abrupt. 
The  probability  is  that  (Mk  153"5  =  Mt  2712"14)  the 
priests  and  elders  continued  to  heap  fresh  accusa- 
tions upon  Him,  and  that  His  silence  under  the 
strain  of  calumny  roused  Pilate's  astonishment. 
The  procurator  was  evidently  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  this  prisoner.  For  though  silence 
may  have  been  equivalent,  in  Roman  law,  to  a 
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confession  of  guilt,  he  was  unwilling  to  pronounce 
sentence  in  this  case  without  some  further  evidence, 
and  the  invectives  of  the  Jewish  authorities  did 
not  point  to  any  conclusive  or  reliable  ground  for 
arriving  at  a  judgment.  The  very  silence  of 
Jesus,  as  Keim  properly  observes,  impressed  the 
procurator  more  than  the  eager,  noisy  vehemence 
of  His  opponents.  '  He  did  not  infer  guilt  or 
obstinacy  from  the  silence,  as  the  official  and 
imperious  consciousness  even  of  a  mild  Pliny  the 
Younger  was  apt  so  quickly  to  do :  an  evidence 
this  of  Pilate's  intelligence,  and  still  more  of  the 
impression  produced  by  the  Lord  even  when  He 
uttered  no  words.'  In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity 
the  word  '  Galilee,'  flung  up  on  the  torrent  of 
invective,  caught  his  ear.  He  seemed  to  see  a 
chance  of  relieving  himself,  and  perhaps  of  helping 
Jesus.  For  if  Jesus  had  been  guilty  of  crime 
within  the  borders  of  Galilee,  plainly  Herod 
Antipas  was  the  man  to  deal  with  Him  ;  he  might 
be  more  impartial,  too,  than  the  local  priests  and 
scribes.  Besides,  it  was  a  politic  attention  to 
Antipas.  So  the  procurator  gladly  dismissed  his 
prisoner  to  the  Galiltean  tetrarch,  only  too  relieved 
to  be  quit,  as  he  hoped,  of  this  inconvenient 
responsibility.  But  this  change  of  venue  was 
futile.  It  was  not  exactly  illegal,  for,  as  has  been 
observed,  the  words  of  Lk  234  are  probably  intro- 
duced too  early  ;  the  other  Gospels  know  nothing 
of  such  an  acquittal  at  this  point.  But  it  did  not 
help  Pilate.  The  crafty  Herod  was  shy  of  touching 
any  charge  of  majestas.  As  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  puts 
it,  '  the  Idumean  fox  dreaded  the  lion's  paw,  while 
very  willing  to  exchange  courtesies  with  the  lion's 
deputy.' 

The  transference  of  Jesus  to  Herod  (cf.  vol.  i.  722)  is  one  of  St. 
Luke's  special  contributions  to  the  story  of  the  Passion  (236-16, 
cf.  Ac  42').  Whether  taken  from  oral  tradition  (cf.  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  103)  or  from  the  Jewish  Christian  source  (note 
the  technical  Jewish  zp'^r«"  /3««Ae«  =  king  Messiah,  232)  which 
some  critics  trace  below  his  narrative,  it  goes  back  to  the 
memories  of  the  Christians  who  belonged  to  the  Herodian 
entourage  (cf.  83  94),  and  ought  never  to  have  been  suspected  by 
a  sane  criticism.  No  satisfactory  motive  for  its  invention  can 
be  adduced.*  St.  Luke  (131)  was  perfectly  aware  that,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  Pilate  had  no  hesitation  in  killing  Galilseans. 
The  author  rightly  hints  at  other  motives  for  his  action  now. 
The  presence  of  the  high  priests  and  scribes  at  the  interview 
(v.  10)  is,  at  first  sight,  certainly  a  difficulty ;  it  might  suggest 
that  here,  as  perhaps  at  2252  (cf.  2266),  the  historian  has  gone 
too  far  in  emphasizing  the  activity  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  feared  to  let  the  prisoner  out 
of  their  sight.  Herod  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  release  Jesus  out  of  spite  or  caprice,  as  Pilate 
had  threatened  to  do,  and  with  relentless  t  vigour  some  of  the 
authorities  may  have  kept  on  the  track  of  their  victim.  The 
omission  of  231"12  in  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  version  is  probably  due 
to  harmonizing  tendencies.  Certainly  2315  affords  no  adequate 
ground  for  excising  it  (so  Wellhausen  J)  as  a  later  gloss,  for 
even  if  the  inferior  reading, '  /  sent  him  (Jesus)  to  him  (Herod),' 
be  adopted,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  authorities 
were  not  present  at  Herod's  examination.  Pilate  is  not  giving 
them  fresh  information.  He  is  simply  rehearsing  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  a  semi-formal  fashion. 

St.  Luke  does  not  exaggerate  the  share  of  Herod 
in  Christ's  death,  as  does  the  later  Gospel  of  Peter, 
which  makes  Antipas  sentence  the  prisoner  form- 
ally. ^  The  historian  simply  brings  out  the  idle 
curiosity  of  the  tetrarch.  §  The  mockery  of  Jesus, 
in  which  he  is  said  even  to  have  participated  him- 
self, was  probably  due  to  irritation  at  his  failure 
to  elicit  any  answer  from  the  prisoner.  Herod's 
wounded  dignity  and  baffled  curiosity  were  up  in 
arms  to  take  a-  petty  vengeance  (cf.  vol.  i.  454a), 
and  both  lie  and  Pilate  were  consoled  for  their 
trouble    and    annoyance    by   getting    their    feud 

*  The  ordinary  theory  that  Herod  is  made  the  representative 
of  Judaism,  to  exculpate  paganism  (Pilate),  contradicts  2315. 

t  There  is  a  dramatic  contrast  between  the  two  uses  of  this 
Lukan  term  ilmm;  here  and  in  Ac  1828. 

t  He  deserts  here  his  favourite  D  (ctvimw^ix.  yacp  ujjlo.?  rrpai 
ccUit).  Compare,  against  him,  Blass  in  The  Philology  of  the 
Gospels,  pp.  183-184. 

§  Bengel's  caustic  comment  on  v. 8  is:  ' Potentes  minus 
obvium-  habuere  Jesum :  et  illi  Solent  esse  ultimi  in  cognos- 
cendis  rebus  regni  dei.' 


patched  up  and  their  mutual  jurisdiction  recog- 
nized. Their  treatment  of  Jesus  gave  each  the 
opportunity  of  a  politic  and  inexpensive  generosity. 

Pilate  then,  according  to  Luke,  proposes  a  weak 
compromise  (2313"16).  To  appease  the  Jews  he  will 
scourge  this  harmless  fanatic,  Jesus,  before  re- 
leasing Him ;  for  release  Him  he  must,  as  His 
guilt  has  not  been  proven.  The  innocence  of  Jesus 
seems  to  be  formally  pronounced.  Herod's  refusal 
to  convict  Him  gives  Pilate  the  tardy  courage  to 
acquit  the  prisoner  before  His  accusers,  but  it  does 
not  lend  him  courage  to  carry  out  the  strict  legal 
consequences  of  the  decision.  Utilitarian  motives 
come  into  play.*  The  governor  realizes  that  he 
must  try  to  conciliate  the  infuriated  Jews.  Since 
his  offer  to  scourge  Jesus  is  ignominiously  rejected, 
some  other  compromise  must  be  devised. 

Here  all  the  Gospels  come  into  line,  with  an 
account  of  Pilate's  next  attempt  to  save  Jesus, 
this  time  at  the  expense  of  Barabbas  (see  Barabbas 
and  Insurrection),  though  St.  Luke  less  happily 
omits  all  reference  to  the  custom  of  releasing  a 
prisoner,  and  makes  the  idea  of  Barabbas  originate 
with  the  Jews  (2318),  not  with  Pilate,  while  St. 
Matthew  inserts  a  piece  of  very  secondary  tradition 
about  Pilate's  wife  (2719,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  495)  in  order 
to  explain  the  governor's  hesitation,  as  well  as  to 
throw  the  malice  of  the  Jews  into  relief.  A  further 
addition  f  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  dramatic  incident 
of  Pilate  washing  his  hands  before  the  people,  and 
proclaiming  his  innocence  of  the  judicial  crime 
which  they  were  bent  on  perpetrating  (2724'25).J 
The  incident  may  be  St.  Matthew's  anecdotal  way 
of  depicting  the  idea  of  the  Jews'  real  responsibility 
for  the  death  of  Jesus.  In  any  case,  once  the 
people  deliberately  prefer  Barabbas,  Pilate  plainly 
throws  off  all  responsibility  for  all  that  follows. 
Probably  the  revelation  of  Christ's  unpopularity  § 
removed  the  last  scruple  of  conscience  which  he 
felt.  Why  should  he  endanger  his  position  and 
risk  a  tumult  among  the  people  for  the  sake  of  a 
Galiltean  dreamer  who  had  not  a  single  adherent 
to  stand  by  Him  ?  Pilate  could  afford  to  thwart 
the  priests,  perhaps,  but  it  was  another  matter 
when  the  people  asserted  their  wishes. 

In  response  to  his  half-perplexed,  half-ironical 
inquiry  as  to  what,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  Jesus 
the  so-called  Christ,  the  reply  (unanimous,  accord- 
ing to  Mt  27")  is,  '  Crucify  him.'  Carlyle,  in  the 
sixth  of  his  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  takes  this  to 
be  an  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  universal 
suffrage.  '  Can  it  be  proved  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  there  was  ever  given  a 
universal  vote  in  favour  of  the  worthiest  man  or 
thing  ?  I  have  always  understood  that  true  worth 
in  any  department  was  difficult  to  recognize  ;  that 
the  worthiest,  if  he  appealed  to  universal  suffrage, 
would  have  but  a  poor  chance.  .  .  Alas,  Jesus 
Christ  asking  the  Jews  what  He  deserved,  was 
not  the  answer,  Death  on  the  gallows  ! '  But  the 
point  of  the  incident  is  not  quite  this.  The 
Markan  tradition,  followed  by  Matthew  (27*°  = 
Mk  15n),  indicates  the  responsibility  of  the  priests 
rather  than  of  the  people.      The  latter  were  in- 


*  Compare  the  defence  of  the  governor's  action  in  Sir  James 
Stephen's  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  p.  88  f.  It  is  not  a 
bench  on  which  historical  criticism  will  be  content  to  rest  for 
long.  See  Zimmermann's  Uistor.  Wert  der  dltesten  Ueberl. 
(1905)  p.  184  f. 

t  Besides  the  account  of  Judas  (273ff-;  cf.  vol.  i.  911) ;  on  these 
fragments  of  Palestinian  Jewish  tradition  see  W.  C.  Allen's 
'St.  Matthew'  (ICC),  p.  315.  'When  truth  is  in  danger,'  said 
Dr.  John  Ker,  '  the  conduct  of  many  is  to  wash  their  hands  in 
Pilate's  basin  of  weak  neutrality  ;  but  they  only  soil  the  water, 
and  do  not  cleanse  their  hands.' 

t  Note  the  intentional  repetition  of  Iptis  S-^arSe  from  274. 

§  The  opposition  of  the  people  to  Pilate's  suggestion  may 
have  been  due  in  part  to  his  own  unpopularity.  The  Jews 
would  readily  take  any  opportunity  of  thwarting  a  proposal 
from  one  who  had  so  repeatedly  defied  their  prejudices  and 
religious  tastes. 
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stigated  by  the  sacerdotal  authorities,  who  were 
afraid  of  Pilate's  appeal,  and  jealous*  of  the  pos- 
sible popularity  which  Jesus  might  win  among  the 
crowd.  Accordingly  they  worked  —  how,  we  are 
not  told — upon  the  passions  of  the  mob,  religious 
and  political.  The  result  was  a  wild  outcry  for 
the  release  of  Barabbas,  which  at  once  showed 
Pilate  that  Jesus  was  not  a  favourite  of  the  people, 
but  merely  a  discredited  provincial. 

The  general  outline  of  the  closing  scene,  despite 
variations  in  detail,  is  fairly  distinct.  Pilate  allows 
himself  to  be  overborne  by  the  popular  clamour. 
Finding  that  his  attempts  to  expostulate  with  the 
mob  are  fruitless,  he  at  last  lets  them  have  their 
own  way,  pronouncing  the  fatal  words  t£e\evo-rj  cis 
aravpbv  (ibis  ad  crucem). 

Before  ordering  the  prisoner  off  to  the  death 
which,  in  Roman  law,  must  immediately  follow  the 
capital  sentence,  he  bids  the  lictor,  I,  lictor,  conliga 
manus,  flagellis  verberetur  ;  Jesus  is  then  subjected 
to  the  scourging  which  preceded,  in  Roman  usage,t 
the  last  act  of  the  death  punishment.  Such  at 
least,  according  to  one  tradition  (Mk  1515  =  Mt2728), 
was  the  significance  of  the  scourging ;  it  was  a  mere 
accessory  to  the  crucifixion.  In  Luke,  it  occupies 
an  earlier  and  a  different  position,  as  we  have  seen, 
whilst  X  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (191£-)  it  forms  part 
of  the  mockery,  and  issues  in  Pilate's  presentation 
of  Jesus  to  the  people  in  order  to  excite  a  pity  or 
a  contempt  which  might  allay  their  malice.  This 
is  probably  correct.  In  closely  associating  the 
scourging  with  the  mockery,  though  not  in  placing 
them  prior  to  the  formal  condemnation,  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  is  following  the  Markan  tradition.  He 
rightly  brings  out  the  third  and  last  appeal  of 
Pilate,  before  the  final  sentence  is  pronounced. 
But  for  the  details  of  this  bloody  punishment  we 
must  look  outside  the  Gospels.  All  four  eschew 
any  harrowing  pictures  of  the  scene.  The  simple 
and  sober  mention  of  the  fact  is  all  that  the 
tradition  has  preserved. 

(c)  The  mocking  of  Jesus  (see  CROWN  OF  THORNS, 
Mockery,  Reed,  Thorns). — That  Jesus  was  in- 
sulted and  ill-treated  during  the  course  of  His 
trial  is  a  fixed  part  of  the  Evangelic  tradition,§ 
but  it  is  uncertain  when  and  where  the  cruel  sport 
took  place.  According  to  one  tradition  (Mk  1465 
=  Mt  2667-68)  it  followed  the  condemnation  by  the 
Sanhedrin  ;  either  the  bystanders  ||  or  the  servants 

*  This  ill-will  (Mk  1510 =Mt  2718)  towards  one  who  had  dial- 
lenged  their  vested  interests  and  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
patent  to  Pilate  (cf.  vol.  i.  521  f.,  and  Lidgett's  Spiritual  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Atonement,  p.  11  f.).  As  we  know  from  the  record 
of  his  previous  conflict  with  the  Jews,  he  took  an  insolent 
delight  in  humiliating  them,  which  had  thrice  led  to  an  even 
more  humiliating  surrender  upon  his  own  part.  The  trial 
of  Jesus  gave  him  another  chance  of  thwarting  the  authorities. 
But  he  had  learned  prudence  by  this  time.  He  would  use  Jesus 
as  far  as  possible  to  exasperate  the  Jews,  but  he  would  have 
little  hesitation  in  sacrificing  his  prisoner  to  safeguard  his  own 
credit  and  popularity,  particularly  when  he  found  that  the 
Galilaean  was  unpopular  Himself. 

t  Thus  the  Jews  caught  outside  Jerusalem  during  the  siege 
by  Titus  '  were  first  scourged,  then  tormented  with  all  kinds  of 
torture  before  they  died,  and  were  crucified  opposite  the  walls 
of  the  city '  (Jos.  BJ  v.  xi.  1). 

J  Perhaps  founding  on  the  hint  of  Lk  23=2,  where  it  is  part 
of  Pilate's  suggested  compromise.  The  position  of  the  scourg- 
ing, with  the  subsequent  Ecce  Homo  incident  (Jn  191-3. 4f.)  la 
rightly  assigned  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 

8  How  far  the  tradition  has  been  affected  bv  the  natural 
desire  (cf  Ac  1S».  ■)  to  conform  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  to  such 

nIr°PFvPTSM9Al5(*  (C-lvMi5  51)'  H  is  '"'Possible  to .deter 
funfmJJ  o?  Mat*hew>, «"th  »"s  predilection  for  discovering 
ikeUhood  ?»  f  °P^eCy'  d0!?  "ot  reter  t0  8uch  Passages.  Thl 
actual] J^L St™"8*  ad™t*  (§  128),  that  while  Jesus  was 
SL™hS  as  the  E™nse»sts  record,  'their  descrip- 
apneared  «  ,  I  £  °"  P™Phecies  which,  when  once  Jesus 
appeared  as  a  sufferer  and  maltreated  person,  were  applied  to 

selleV'-Ttaft  iS0!^1"?  Ten  ?ome  of  the  councillors  them- 
VI  v  a  £  nnfLL °"?ntal  Pa9si°n  which,  in  view  of  Jos.  BJ 
inconsistent  wii-v,tev.k^n  a-s  a  touch  of  the  Evangelic  tradition 

usrspi  ^.asKtft  0asMes  wellhausen 


of  the  high  priest  or  the  councillors  (Mt. )  blind- 
folded Him,  spat  in  His  face,  and  rained  blows 
upon  Him,*  asking  Him  with  jeers  to  prophesy 
who  struck  Him.  St.  Luke  (2263-65)  more  accu- 
rately places  this  horseplay  during  the  nocturnal 
interval  between  His  arrest  and  the  assembling  of 
the  Council  in  the  morning,  when  no  responsible 
parties  were  present  to  prevent  vulgar  indignities 
being  heaped  on  the  defenceless  prisoner.  St.  Luke 
also  narrates  (2311)  that  Herod  and  his  troops 
treated  their  prisoner  with  rough  ridicule  as  a 
soi-disant  king ;  and,  when  the  incident  of  the 
Herod  interview  is  accepted  as  historical,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  violence  may  have 
been  inflicted,  unless  Luke  is  held  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  Herod  the  mockery  which  the  earlier 
tradition  (Mk  1516"20,  Mt  2727"31)  ascribes  to  Pilate. 

This  second  mockery  consisted  in  the  troops 
arraying  Jesus  in  a  scarlet  military  mantle, 
spitting  on  Him  (in  caricature  of  the  kiss  of 
homage),  crowning  Him  with  thorns,  putting  a 
reed  in  His  hand,  and  paying  mock  deference  to 
Him.f  Then,  beating  Him  unmercifully,  they 
stripped  Him  of  this  finery,  and  reclothed  Him 
in  His  own  garments.  '  In  our  time,  when  a  man 
has  been  sentenced  to  death,  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  add  to  his  sufferings  by  preliminary 
torture ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  former  days ;  if 
bystanders,  in  their  indignation,  added  to  what 
had  been  sentenced  by  the  judge,  all  this  was 
looked  upon  as  no  more  than  giving  the  criminal 
his  deserts ;  and  this  volunteered  addition  to  the 
judge's  sentence  was  no  doubt  the  severest  part 
of  the  penalty. '  X  The  rough  treatment  of  Jesus, 
however,  by  the  soldiers  of  Pilate  took  place  within 
the  barracks.  As  it  was  aimed  at  the  nation 
through  the  person  of  Jesus,  it  was  not  politic  to 
conduct  it  in  the  open  air. 

The  mockery  of  Jesus  was  thus  twofold.  That 
inflicted  by  the  Jews  was  meant  for  Jesus  the 
prophet ;  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  of  Herod's 
Syrian  troops,  was  occasioned  by  His  pretensions 
to  be  a  king.  He  was  ill-treated,  as  He  was  con- 
demned and  crucified,  for  being  a  royal  pretender. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  second 
mockery  is  an  unhistorical  echo  of  the  former,  or 
that  even  the  former  is  (Brandt,  Evangel,  gesch, 
p.  69  f . )  constructed  elaborately  out  of  Old  Testa- 
ment suggestions.  But  a  more  real  problem  has 
been  raised,  in  recent  years,  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  mockery.  Several  scholars  §  have 
attempted  to  find,  in  the  details  of  this  incident, 
allusions  to  the  mock  coronation  which  preceded 
the  grotesque  Saturnalia  of  the  Saceean  festival 
in  ancient  Babylonia, — celebrated  throughout  Asia 

*  Professor  Burkitt  (The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission, 
pp.  51-53)  holds  that  ns  'uttli  i  vxlirx.;  tri  (Mt  266**)  is  a  secondary 
addition  of  the  Evangelist,  and  that  the  real  meaning  of  Mk 
1468  is  that  the  face  of  Jesus  was  covered  because  He  was  form- 
ally condemned  (Est  7»).  But,  in  this  event,  the  blindfolding 
would  immediately  follow  the  condemnation,  whereas  the  spit- 
ting intervenes,  showing  that  horseplay  had  begun.  Besides, 
Luke's  version  corroborates  the  Markan  view  as  reproduced 
in  Matthew,  and  probably  is  one  of  his  harmonizing  touches, 
which  smooth  out  details  in  Mark  and  Matthew  into  a  graphic 
and  intelligible  picture  Wellhausen  omits  the  blindfolding  in 
Mk  1465  (with  D  and  Syr8'"),  which,  in  his  view  of  the  context 
(see  above),  implies  that  the  prophesying  of  Jesus  was  to  be 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

t  A  similar  grim  jest  was  practised  by  the  Mediterranean 
pirates  upon  any  Roman  citizen  whom  they  captured.  Plutarch 
(Vita  Pomp,  xxiv.)  describes  how  they  affected  to  be  struck 
with  terror,  dropped  on  their  knees  before  him,  threw  a  toga 
round  him,  and  finally  made  away  with  him. 

J  Salmon,  The  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels  (p.  506).  The 
soldiers  were  probably  seizing  the  opportunity  to  vent  their 
contempt  for  the  Jews,  quite  as  much  as  to  express  personal 
animosity  towards  Jesus. 

§  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough*,  ii.  24f.,253f.,  iii.  150 f.  Wend- 
land,  in  his  paper  on  Jesus  as  a  Saturnalian  king  (Hermes, 
1898,  pp.  175-179),  thinks  that  the  Roman  troops  ridiculed  Him 
in  the  farcical  garb  of  Saturn  ;  but  the  late  Acta  of  Dasius  the 
martyr  are  too  unreliable  to  serve  as  evidence  for  this  period, 
even  had  the  Romans  b«en  tolerant  of  human  sacrifices. 
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Minor  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
Persian  goddess  Anaitis, — where,  in  the  course  of 
other  orgies,  '  a  condemned  prisoner  was  arrayed 
in  royal  attire,  only  in  the  end  to  he  stript  of  his 
borrowed  finery,  scourged,  and  hanged  or  cruci- 
fied.' Another  theory  (advocated  by  Reich  in 
his  essay  on  Der  Kbnig  mit  der  Dorner/crone,  1905) 
casts  back  to  the  popular  buffoonery  which  accom- 
panied the  mimes,  e.g.  at  Alexandria  (cf.  Philo, 
in  Flacc.  5-6,  quoted  by  Grotius  in  this  connexion), 
while  Mr.  W.  K.  Paton  (in  ZNTW,  1901,  339-341) 
further  points  out  that  the  trait  of  a  triple  cruci- 
fixion reflects  the  Persian  custom  of  crucifying  a 
pretender  or  usurper  upon  three  crosses.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  two  robbers  were  cruci- 
fied with  Jesus  simply  because  no  more  happened 
to  be  in  prison  at  the  moment ;  but,  in  view  of  this 
custom,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  number  of 
victims,  like  the  mock  homage  paid  previously  to 
one  of  them,  may  have  been  determined  by  some 
hazy  notion  of  imitating  a  pagan  bit  of  ritual. 
The  un-Jewish  character  of  these  accompaniments 
of  the  crucifixion  would  certainly  lend  additional 
relish  to  the  soldiers'  contemptuous  pleasure  in 
crucifying  a  caricature  of  a  Jewish  monarch.* 
But,  while  the  possibility  of  this  may  be  granted, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Gospel  accounts  as 
legendary  products  of  any  such  pagan  custom. 
For  one  thing,  Jesus  was  not  crucified  on  three 
crosses,  nor  was  His  death  taken  as  an  offering. 
Again,  Dr.  Frazer's  identification  of  Purim  with 
Sacsea  is  too  precarious  t  to  support  firmly  the 
inference  that  Jesus  perished  as  a  Haman  at  this 
Jewish  festival ;  nor  did  it  require  any  coarse 
pagan  rite  to  stimulate  military  horseplay  among 
soldiers,  even  although  they  may  have  been,  like 
Herod's  Syrian  troops,  familiar  with  such  customs, 
or  had  been,  like  Pilate's  Roman  legions,  stationed 
at  one  time  on  the  Euphrates  where  the  rites  in 
question  may  have  survived.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  such  a  confusion  of  Sacsea  with  the 
Jewish  festivals  should  have  arisen,  or  that  any 
reminiscence  of  the  Alexandrian  outburst  should 
have  prompted  the  records  of  the  horseplay  at 
Jerusalem.  %    See,  further,  art.  MOCKERY. 

paTurpjx,  (Mk  1465,  Jn  1822)  is  a  blow  inflicted  with  the  open 
hand  (cf.  Field's  Notes  on  the  Transl.  of  the  NT,  p.  105).  This 
is  the  most  probable  meaning,  on  the  whole,  though  the  dubiety 
of  the  reading  in  the  former  passage  (e/3«aaov  or  i/2»Kov,  tkoip.0Kvov 
or  it.te.iiov)  introduces  a  slight  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sense. 

i.  Special  points  in  the  NT  narratives.— Most 

of  the  characteristic  features  in  the  various  reports 
of  the  trial  have  already  been  noted,  but  it  remains 
for  us  to  glance  briefly  at  the  Evangelic  records 
one  by  one.  The  Petrine  tradition  in  Mk.  (cf. 
Bennett  in  Expositor,  Dec.  1906,  p.  545  f . )  is 
substantially  reproduced  in  Mt.,  most  of  whose 
additions  are  of  secondary  historical  importance. 
St.  Luke,  again,  appears  to  have  access  to  a  special 
source  for  this  part  of  his  narrative,  while  the 
Fourth  Gospel  presents  a  problem  of  peculiar  in- 
tricacy, since  its  record  of  the  Passion  contains 
not  merely  elements  which  in  form  and  content  are 
plainly  due  to  the  writer's  underlying  religious 
aims,  but  also  one  or  two  passages  which  are  either 
modelled  upon  the  Lukan  tradition  or  due  to  a 
good  source  which  may  have  been  known,  at  an 
earlier  period,  independently  to  St.  Luke  himself. 

St.  Mt.'s  omission  of  the  blindfolding  of  Jesus 
(2666- 67)  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  merely 
gives  another  view  of  the  scene.  We  see  Jesus 
pulled  hither  and  thither  by  a  crowd  of  exasperated 

*  Cf.  the  present  writer's  remarks  in  the  Hibbert  Journal 
(1903),  p.  775  f. 

t  Cf.  Andrew  Lang's  criticism  in  Magic  and  Beliqion,  pp. 
76f.,200f. 

t  This  is  well  put  by  Dr.  J.  Geffcken  in  Hermes  (1906),  p. 
220  f.,  and  by  Vollmer  in  ZNTW  (1905)  194-198,  criticising 
Reich. 


fanatics,  twisted  from  side  to  side,  knocked  about, 
struck  behind  His  back,  and  jeeringly  invited  to 
guess  who  struck  Him.  The  blindfolding  makes 
the  picture  more  dramatic,  but  not  more  intelligible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  oi  irpeo-jS&repoi 
in  2712-  20  (cf.  2741),  and  of  rbv  \ey6/xei>ov  Xpio-r6v  (2722), 
is  probably  due  to  the  author's  characteristic  desire 
to  accentuate  the  Jewish  details,  while  changes 
such  as  the  omission  of  Mark's  favourite  ijp£avTo 
(2667-  71  2729),  or  the  substitution  of  aorists  for  im- 
perfects (2660- 67- 7i  75  2718-  34),  are  simply  literary  and 
stylistic,  adding  nothing  to  the  real  sense  of  the 
narrative.  Evidently  the  author  or  editor  of 
Matthew  had  not  access  to  any  wider  channel  of 
authentic  information  than  he  found  in  the  Markan 
tradition.  At  one  point  it  is  possible  that  the 
canonical  text  of  Mark  has  even  been  enriched  from 
Matthew,  for  the  words  6  iarw  irpairupiov  (Mk  1516), 
as  Prof.  Menzies  {The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  276)  after 
Brandt  observes,  do  nothing  '  to  make  Mark's 
narrative  clearer,  but  rather  the  opposite,  and  may 
have  crept  in  first  as  a  gloss  on  the  margin  from 
Matthew,  where  the  statement  appears  to  be  that 
the  soldiers  took  Jesus  off  to  another  building,  viz. 
to  the  prsetorium,  and  collected  there  the  whole 
cohort."    See  Blass  in  ExpT  x.  [1899]  185  f. 

A  much  more  significant  and  complex  character 
belongs  to  the  Lukan  narrative.  Thus  the  freedom 
with  which  the  historian  has  treated  the  Markan 
narrative*  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  his 
order,  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  trial  (denials  of 
Peter,  mockery  of  Jesus,  examination  of  Jesus), 
exactly  reverses  that  of  the  earlier  Gospels.  He 
also  forgets  to  mention  that  any  evidence  t  was 
laid  against  Jesus  (cf.  226B),  or  that  Jesus  Avas  ever 
bound — a  point  on  which  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is 
more  correct  (Jn  1812).  Furthermore,  he  omits  all 
reference  to  the  saying  about  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  though  it  was  plainly  known  to  him 
(cf.  Ac  614).  Possibly  an  'apologetic'  motive 
underlay  this  alteration.  If  Luke,  writing  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  viewed  it  as  a 
Divine  judgment  upon  Israel,  'which  might  be 
regarded  as  inflicted  by  Jesus  Himself,  he  might 
wish  to  avoid  saying  that  the  testimony '  of  the  wit- 
nesses 'was  false,'  and  so  left  out  the  entire  inquiry 
before  the  Council  (EBi  1772).  The  attempt  to 
trace  an  'apologetic'  element  in  2312,  as  though  this 
meant  the  pact  of  Judaism  and  paganism  against 
Christianity  (cf.  Ac  427),  is  rather  beside  the  mark, 
however.  Herod  considered  Jesus  quite  beneath 
his  notice,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
Him  ;  He  was  beneath  hatred,  though  not  below 
contempt.  Nor  did  Pilate  regard  the  prisoner 
with  enmity.  It  is  indubitable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  St.  Luke  views  the  conduct  of  the  people  at 
this  point  in  a  more  severe  light  than  the  other 
Gospels.  He  omits  the  sacerdotal  device  (cf.  2318 
with  Mk  15"  and  Mt  2720),  writing  as  though  the 
people  of  their  own  accord  demanded  Barabbas 
(cf.  also  2266  231- 2- 13),  at  one  in  this  with  the 
high  priests  and  the  rulers,  though  possibly,  in 
view  of  passages  like  1843  1948  2138,  we  are  to  take 
the  people  here  as  supporters  of  the  priests.  +  The 
Fourth  Evangelist,  again,  takes  a  slightly  milder 
view  of  the  people  (cf.  the  omission  in  196),  and  this 
leads  us  to  notice  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  trial- 
story  in  that  Gospel. 

Here  Peter  (cf.  vol.  i.  444-445)  is  not  the  only 

*  Compare  Sir  John  C.  Hawkins  in  Expository  Times,  xv.  [1903] 
124  f.     On  Luke's  omissions  see  EBi,  col.  1793  f. 

t  The  condensed  nature  of  his  account  here  lends  too  pre- 
cipitate a  character  to  the  proceedings.  Possibly  the  search  for 
witnesses  was  loosely  begun  during  the  night ;  but  even  so  Luke's 
narrative  is  defective  on  this  point.  That  he  knew  the  Markan 
tradition  of  the  false  evidence  is  plain  from  the  retention  of  in 
in  22?1.  On  his  own  scheme  the  word  is  superfluous,  since  no 
word  of  any  previous  witnesses  occurs  in  the  narrative. 

J  So  B.  Weiss  in  Die  Quellen  des  Lukasevangeliums  (1907), 
225-226. 
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disciple  who  follows  Jesus  into  the  place  of  trial ; 
another  disciple,  who  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  '  beloved  disciple,'  enters  the  high  priest's 
palace,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  position  there  ('he 
was  known  to  the  high  priest '),  is  able  to  introduce 
Peter.  The  estimate  of  this  assertion  depends  upon 
the  general  view  taken  of  the  relation  between  the 
historical  and  the  religious  element  in  the  Gospel ; 
either  (a)  the  anonymous  disciple  is  the  author, 
John  (see  vol.  i.  880  f.),  or  (b)  the  authority  to 
which  the  author  refers,  or  (c)  a  purely  ideal  figure 
(cf.  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  1907,  pp.  57, 
144,  etc.,  and,  from  the  opposite  side,  Lepin's 
L'Origi?ie  du  Quatrieme  Itvangile,  341-398). 

While  the  Synoptic  Gospels  make  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings before  Pilate  take  place  in  the  open  air, 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  makes  Pilate  repeatedly  go 
between  the  Jews  outside  and  Jesus  inside  the 
palace.*  The  attempts  of  the  governor  to  save 
his  prisoner  are  dramatically  sharpened,  if  not 
multiplied ;  Jesus  speaks  far  more  than  in  the 
earlier  accounts ;  and  a  certain  superstitious  fear 
is  even  attributed  to  Pilate  as  one  result  of  these 
interviews  (198). 

The  two  private  conversations  between  Pilate 
and  Jesus  (1833"38  198"11)  bring  out  the  Evangelist's 
conception  of  Christ's  Kingdom  as  a  reign  of  truth, 
not  of  political  or  military  force.  In  dramatic 
juxtaposition,  Pilate  and  Jesus,  the  representa- 
tives of  world-power  and  heavenly  power,  are  con- 
fronted, and  Jesus  meets  the  Roman  governor  with 
undaunted  calmness,  actually  putting  questions  to 
him  as  One  possessed  of  independent  authority.  He 
judges  His  judge,  in  fact.f  The  Evangelist  uses 
his  favourite  form  of  dialogue  in  order  to  bring 
out  this  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  crisis. 
Pilate,  to  him,  is  less  culpable  than  the  Jews.  He 
is  first  impatient,  but  soon  impressed  by  Jesus,  and 
finally  convinced  of  His  innocence.  The  insolence 
and  rancour  of  the  Jews  form  a  foil  to  his  anxiety 
to  release  the  prisoner,  and  the  dramatic  conversa- 
tions between  the  governor  and  the  accusers  bring 
out  the  contempt  felt  by  the  former  for  the  latter's 
intriguing  spirit,  but  also  the  weakness  of  character 
upon  which  the  Jews  were  clever  enough  to  play. 
Threatening  Pilate  with  high  treason  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius  (cf.  vol.  i.  246a)  if  he  acquits 
Jesus,  they  force  his  hand,  until  angry,  like  any 
weak  man  who  is  publicly  forced  to  be  disloyal  to 
his  convictions,  he  hands  over  the  prisoner  to  be 
crucified.J 

It  is  plausible  to  read,  between  the  lines  of  this 
scene,  the  author's  plea  for  the  political  innocence 
of  Christians  at  the  opening  of  the  2nd  cent,  (as  in 
Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts),  and  to  this  apologetic 
element  may  be  added  an  emphasis  on  the  malevo- 
lent instigation  of  persecution  by  the  Jews  (as  at 
Polycarp's  martyrdom  in  Smyrna),  and  a  corre- 
sponding emphasis  on  the  greater  hopefulness  of 
the  Gentile  mission.  The  Jesus  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel's  trial  recognizes  no  duty  of  confession 
towards  Judaism.  While  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
He  confesses  His  Messiahship  to  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
is  silent  on  it  before  Pilate,   the  reverse  is  the 

♦  Jn  1831-  32  is  the  early  Christian  interpretation  of  what  was 
necessary  for  several  ordinary  reasons.  The  Jews  could  not 
stone  their  false  prophet  to  death  with  impunitv.  They  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  Romans  responsible  for  the  death  of  Jesus, 
as  wen  as  to  make  that  death  more  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
iff  P  .u  £e3ldes>  they  had  no  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stones, 
oTZ  breakdown  of  the  evidence  about  the  Temple  saying. 
Compare  Nestle's  Emfiihrung  in  das  Gruchische  NT,  p.  213. 
Wh.p  JesV.s  appeals  to  a  higher  court  than  that  of  Pilate 
;,iw  ,,Ja«  gehst  su*Kests,  the  verdict  passed  on  Jesus  had  been 
suosequently  reversed. 

vJw  nf  o'  a  Roman.  administrator  capable  of  taking  this  sensible 
hiHlpnT"8?  dishonestly  got  up  should  nevertheless  suffer 
Sift1"  be  .overborne  by  the  outcry  of  a  threaten- 
oKhSh"-"^  Populace,  is  indeed  deplorable,  but 
niartineJ,  l^e  JV^*  ?^e  of  decay  of  the  civil  virtues' 
(ilartineau,  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii  ) 


case  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  1  Ti  613).  But  even 
in  describing  and  defending  His  mission  before  the 
governor,  Jesus  appeals  not  to  him  but  to  the 
world  of  sincere,  elect  souls,  who  are  '  of  the  truth ' 
(cf.  1220f-),  Greeks  or  Jews,  the  latter  having  no 
precedence  whatsoever.  It  is  in  this  light,  as 
Loisy  points  out,  that  Pilate's  famous  question, 
What  is  truth?  must  be  read,  not  as  the  word  of 
an  inquirer,  nor  of  melancholy  regret,  but  as  a 
reflexion  of  the  half-contemptuous  scepticism  felt 
by  some  Roman  authorities  for  the  inconvenient 
enthusiasm  of  Christians,  who  persisted  in  taking 
seriously  what  no  man  of  the  world  would  allow  to 
disturb  his  own  conscience  (cf.  Truth).*  The  idea 
of  a  man  letting  himself  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
'  truth,'  a  chimera  of  the  schools !  As  for  the 
dramatic  confession  of  the  Jews,  We  have  no  king 
but  Cmsar  (191S),  with  its  affectation  of  patriotism 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  King  of  truth,  what  the 
author  means  to  bring  out,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  crisis  of  70  A.D.,  when  Caesar  destroyed  the 
Jewish  State,  is  the  abnegation  by  Judaism  of  its 
proper  mission.  That  mission  was  spiritual. 
'  Judaism  was  the  sheath  to  a  seed  :  if  it  ceased  to 
enfold  transcendent  hope,  it  lost  all  meaning. 
What  found  its  expression  in  the  rejection  of  Christ 
was  that  renegade  Judaism  in  alliance  with  the 
world  which  we  know  as  Pharisaism.  For  Judaism 
to  ally  itself  with  Rome,  with  Herod,  with  any 
earthly  dominion,  is,  for  a  race  called  on  to  uphold 
trust  in  God,  to  confess  that  in  any  real  stress  of 
need  the  recourse  must  be  to  material  springs  of 
power '  (Julia  Wedgwood,  The  Message  of  Israel, 
p.  302). 

Three  further  points  in  the  Johannine  narrative  demand  a 
final  word  of  notice,  (a)  Are  the  famous  words  Ecce  homo  (195, 
cf.  vol.  i.  507)  meant  to  represent  Pilate,  like  Caiaphas  (11*9-82), 
as  an  involuntary  prophet?  This  would  be  likely  if  o  kvQpuio; 
were  taken  (with  Nestle,  Einfiihrung  in  das  Griech.  NT,  237  f.) 
in  the  sense  of  the  Son  of  Man  (cf.  I51  314),  an  interpretation 
favoured  by  Grill  (Untersuchungen  uber  die  Entstehung  des 
vierten  Evangeliums,  pp.  49-50).  We  should  then  have  a  play 
upon  words  which  literally  meant,  '  Behold  the  fellow  1 '  or, 
'  Look  at  this  poor  wretch ! ' 

(b)  To  whom  does  Jesus  refer  in  the  words  (1911),  '  He  that 
delivered  me  to  thee  has  the  greater  sin '?  To  Satan,  to  Judas, 
or  to  Caiaphas?  Most  probably  it  is  the  high  priest  who  is  in  the 
author's  mind.  The  previous  words  of  the  verse  (cf.  Coleridge's 
Table  Talk,  May  20,  1830)  emphasize  one  cardinal  idea  of  the 
Gospel,  viz.  that  the  fate  of  Jesus  was  due  to  the  Divine  will 
alone  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  reiterates  the  other  concep- 
tion of  the  Jews  as  more  culpable  than  the  Roman  authorities 
(cf.  A.  R.  Eagar  in  Expositor,  July  1905,  p.  33  f.). 

(c)  Is  Ixeidiiriv  (1913)  intransitive  or  transitive?  Did  Pilate 
seat  himself  or  Jesus  on  the  tribunal  ?  The  latter  rendering, 
supported  by  a  tradition  voiced  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and 
Justin  Martyr  (see  vol.  i.  678a),  would  give  a  good  sense,  Jesus 
being  symbolically  enthroned  as  the  King  of  truth,  and  Pilate's 
irony  really  indicating  the  true  position  of  his  prisoner  (so 
Loisy,  after  Professor  Roberts,  Expositor,  1893,  296  f.,  and 
others) ;  but  unfortunately  the  grammatical  and  psychological 
probabilities  tell  seriously  against  it.t 

Literature. — Besides  the  references  already  cited,  the  litera- 
ture under  Caiaphas,  Judas,  Peter,  and  Pilate,  and  the 
relevant  sections  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
biographies  of  Jesus  (notably  those  by  Strauss,  B.  Weiss, 
Neander,  Farrar,  Beyschlag,  Keim,  A."  Reville,  Edersheim, 
O.  Holtzmann),  there  are  special  studies  of  the  subject  by 
Brandt,  Die  evangel.  Gesch.  und  der  Vrsprung  des  Christenthums, 
1893,  pp.  53-68,  who  gives  the  most  searching  and  sceptical  view 
of  the  details,  and,  on  conservative  lines,  by  S.  J.  Andrews,  The 
Life  of  our  Lord  (1892),  pp.  505-544 ;  Ewald,  Bistort/  of  Israel, 
vi.  429-437 ;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  The  History  of  the  Passion  and 
-Resurrection  of  our  Lord',  in  the  light  of  Modern  Criticism 
(Edinburgh) ;  Prof.  Stalker,  The.  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ 
(London,  1894) ;  Dr.  John  Watson,  The  Life  of  the  Master  (pp. 
363-382) ;  and  Auguste  Wabnitz,  Hist,  de  la  Vie  de  Jisus—La 
Passion,  la  Mort,  et  la  Resurrection  de  J&sus  (Montauban,  1904), 
pp.  175-273  ;  see  also  H.  B.  Workman,  Persecution  in  the  Early 
Church  (1906),  pp.  10-20;  and,  from  a  different  standpoint, 
the  tenth  chapter  of  E.  Clodd's  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  On  the 
legal  aspects  the  standard  monograph  in  English  is  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes's  The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ :  A  Legal  Monograph  (1899),  a 


*  As  usual  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  1234),  Jesus  is  made  to 
utter  a  deep,  enigmatic  saying  which  is  misunderstood  by  the 
literal  mind  of  His  opponent.  See,  further,  Matheson's  Land- 
marks of  NT  Morality,  p.  244  f . 

tCf.  Abbott's  Johannine  Grammar,  2537,  and  Zahn's  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  NT  (§  69,  note  12). 
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dignified  and  subtle  study,  to  which  the  relevant  pages  of  Signor 
G.  Kosadi's  The  Trial  of  Jesus  (Eng.  tr.  of  3rd  Italian  ed.  1905) 
add  little  or  nothing ;  see,  further,  Dalman  in  Sunday  School 
Times  (May  6th,  1899) ;  H.  M.  Cheever,  '  The  legal  aspects  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus,'  Bibl.  Sacra  (1903),  495-509 ;  and  the  popular 
descriptions  in  two  works  by  S.  Buss,  viz.  Roman  Law  and 
History  in  the  NT(W0V),  pp.  174-239,  and  The  Trial  of  Jesus: 
Illustrated  from  Talmud  and  Roman  Law  (1906).  In  addition 
to  these  studies,  the  preacher  will  find  excellent  material  in 
W.  F.  Besser,  Leidengeschichte  (1855) ;  H.  Muller,  Der  leidende 
Jesus  (Halle,  1856) ;  A.  Nebe,  Die  Leidengesch.  Jesu  (Stuttgart, 
1881) ;  Siiskind,  Dispositionen  zur  heil.  Passion  (Berlin,  1887) ; 
M.  J.  Ollivier,  La  Passion  (Paris,  1902);  H.  Werner,  Christi 
Leidensgesch.  das  Meisterwerk  des  gottliches  Vorsehung  (1902) ; 
J.  L.  Meagher,  The  Tragedy  of  Calvary,  or  The  Minute  Details 
of  Christ's  Life  from  Palm-Sunday  morning  till  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  (New  York,  1905);  together  with  A.  M.  Fair- 
bairn's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (ch.  xvi.) ;  W.  R.  Nicoll's 
The  Incarnate  Saviour  (ch.  xviii.);  Parker's  The  Inner  Life  of 
Christ,  iii.  232  f . ;  Joseph  Hall's  invaluable  Contemplations  (vol. 
iii.  ch.  xxx.-xxxi.);  W.  M.  Clow's  volume,  In  the  Day  of  the 
Cross  (1899) ;  Dr.  William  Hanna's  The  Passion  Week ;  Gerhard's 
Erklarung  der  Historic  des  Leidens  und  Sterbens  unseres  Herm 
Jesu  Christi  (Berlin);  and  Hengstenberg's  devout  volume  of 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Leidengeschichte  (Leipzig,  1875).  There 
are  notable  sermons  on  Mk  1515-20  ('Crowned  Suffering')  by 
H.  W.  Beecher,  on  Mt  271214-  20-23  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  (The 
Forgiveness  of  Sins,  1904),  on  Mt  2722  ('  What  will  you  do  with 
Christ?') by  H.  W.  Beecher,  on  Jn  1831-38  ('The  Postponement 
of  Pilate ')  by  S.  A.  Brooke  (Sermons,  second  series,  p.  294  f .), 
and  F.  W.  Robertson  (Sermmis,  first  series,  xix.-xx.),  on  Jn  1836 
by  Mozley  (University  Sermons,  No.  1),  and  on  Jn  1910-11  by 
Liddon  (Unirersity  Sermons,  second  series,  p.  236 f.).  Compare 
also  Steele's  paper  in  the  Spectator  (No.  356)  for  April  18, 
1712,  Mr.  Wratislaw  on  '  The  Scapegoat — Barabbas  '  (ExpT  iii. 
[1892]  400-403),  and,  on  Jn  1837- =»,  Phillips  Brooks'  The  In- 
fluence of  Jesus  (ch.  iv.) ;  with  R.  J.  Campbell  (City  Temple 
Sermons,  p.  50  f .)  on  Jn  195.  JAMES  MOFFATT. 


TRIBE  (<j>v\ri)  is  used  mostly  in  the  special  OT 
sense  of  an  Israelitish  tribe,  composed  of  the  de- 
scendants of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  pro- 
phetess Anna  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk 
236).  The  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus  were  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  He  sprang  from  the  royal 
tribe  of  Judah  (He  714).  Galilee  comprised  the 
territories  allotted  in  OT  times  to  the  tribes  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  (Mt  413- 15).  The  promise  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles  that  they  should  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Mt  1928 1|  Lk  223u)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus 
sometimes  expressed  His  teaching  in  the  language 
of  popular  apocalyptic  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (cf.  Rev74if-).  Less  probable  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Weiss,  that  '  their  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
is  only  the  reverse  side  of  their  being  sent  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  which  are  exposed  to  judgment  just 
because  the  offer  of  salvation  was  made  to  them 
through  the  Apostles'  (NT  Theol.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  154). 
In  Mt  2430  (quoted  from  Zee  1212)  '  tribe '  has  the 
wider  sense  of  a  branch  of  the  human  race. 

James  Patrick. 

TRIBULATION.— The  Gr.  word  6\tyis  (which 
means  literally  '  a  pressing,'  '  a  pressing  together,' 
'pressure')  is  translated  in  the  AV  by  the  words 
'  tribulation,'  '  affliction,'  and  '  anguish.'  In  every 
instance  of  its  occurrence  save  one,  viz.  Jn  162\ 
where  the  AV  tr.  '  anguish '  is  retained,  the  RV 
uniformly  employs  the  term  'tribulation.'  The 
verb  0\Lj3u  occurs  twice  in  the  Gospels  :  in  Mk  39, 
where  it  describes  the  action  of  the  crowd  in 
'  thronging '  Jesus ;  and  Mt  714,  where  it  repre- 
sents '.the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life'  as  being 
'  straitened '  (Te6\ia/j^pri).  In  his  Study  of  Words, 
Trench  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Eng.  word,  'tribulation.'  Derived 
from  Lat.  tribulum,  the  threshing  instrument  or 
harrow  by  means  of  which  the  corn  was  separated 
from  the  husks,  tribulatio,  the  term  applied  to  the 
process  of  separation,  came  to  be  used  for  the 
disciplinary  ordeal  of  distress  and  adversity.  The 
following  grouping  of  passages  indicates  the  various 
usages  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  : 

1.  In  the  Apocalyptic  discourse  '  tribulation '  is 
declared  to  be  in  store  for  the  Jewish  nation 
(Mt  2429,   cf.    Mk  1319).       The  necessity   of    this 


tribulation  is  emphasized  (Mt  246,  Mk  137,  Lk  219), 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  described 
in  terrible  and  pathetic  detail. 

2.  'Tribulation'  is  announced  by  Jesus  as  the 
outward  lot  that  awaits  His  disciples.  («)  In  the 
confusion  and  conflict  that  would  sweep  the  nation 
on  to  the  final  catastrophe,  the  disciples  were  to 
be  involved  (Mt  249).  They  would  draw  this 
relentless  hostility  on  themselves  in  consequence 
of  their  testimony  and  activity  as  disciples.  It 
behoved  them  to  endure  (virofieveiv,  v.13)  and  prove 
themselves  '  brethren  and  partakers  in  the  tribula- 
tion, and  kingdom,  and  patience  (virofiovfi)  which 
are  in  Jesus '  (Rev  l9  RV,  cf.  Ro  53).  (b)  Similarly, 
but  without  reference  to  any  particular  ordeal,  the 
disciples  are  warned  about  the  treatment  they 
must  expect  to  meet  with  '  in  the  world  '  ( Jn  162- 33). 
On  account  of  their  relation  to  Jesus,  they  would 
be  subjected  to  this  treatment.  But  their  attitude 
ought  to  be  one  of  '  good  cheer '  (dapo-elre).  '  The 
way  that  leadeth  unto  life '  was,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  the  disciples  to  prove  '  straitened ' 
(TeOXifj-fifri)). 

3.  'Tribulation'  and  persecution  (SWy/iios)  'be- 
cause of  the  word'  are  mentioned  in  the  parable 
of  the  Sower  as  the  conditions  which  cause  those 
'  to  stumble  straightway '  that  '  hear  the  word, 
and  straightway  with  joy  receive  it,  and  have  no 
root  in  themselves'  (Mt  1321,  Mk  417).  A  mind 
only  emotionally  interested  in  the  '  word,'  that  is 
to  say,  as  distinct  from  one  intellectually  and 
morally  interested  (Mt  1323,  Mk  420),  is  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  emotional  shock  occasioned 
by  tribulation  and  persecution.  With  his  feelings 
sustained  and  refreshed  by  no  continuous  and 
immediate  experience  in  relation  to  the  'word,' 
such  a  person  cannot  resist  the  assault  upon  them 
of  actual  harassing  events.  See  also  Sorrow, 
Suffering. 

Literature. — Trench,  Study  of  Words;  Bushnell,  The  New 
Life ;  Maclaren,  The  Unchanging  Christ ;  W.  Archer  Butler, 
Serm.  2nd  ser.  (1866)  78 ;  T.  Arnold,  Christian  Life  (1878),  217 ; 
Moulton-Geden,  Gr.  Concordance ;  Grimm-Thayer,  Gr.  Lex.  s.vv. 
and  Comm.  on  passages.  A.  B.  MaCAULAY. 

TRIBUTE  is  used  in  the  Gospels  in  two  distinct 
senses.  1.  The  tribute-money  (didpaxfiov,  Mt  1724ff-) 
was  the  Temple-tax  levied  on  all  male  Israelites  of 
twenty  and  upwards,  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  daily 
burnt-offering  and  the  other  sacrifices  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  for  other  objects  of  a 
public  character.  In  the  days  of  Nehemiah  the 
amount  was  a  third  of  a  shekel  (Neh  1032-  83))  but 
in  NT  times  it  was  half  a  shekel  (Jos.  Ant.  XA7HI. 
xix.  1),  which  was  also  the  sum  fixed  in  Ex  3011"13. 
It  was  collected  in  the  month  Adar,  and  was  paid 
in  money  of  the  early  Hebrew  standard.  The 
' piece  of  money'  (o-Ta.ri\p)  of  Mt  1727  was  equal  to  a 
shekel  (about  2s.  9d.),  and  so  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Temple-tax  for  two  persons.  2.  The  tribute  to 
Cmsar  ((pdpos,  <popoi,  ktjvo-os)  denoted  the  taxes  pay- 
able by  the  Jews,  as  Roman  subjects,  into  the 
Imperial  treasury  (fiscus).  These  included  taxes 
on  land  and  property  (tributum  soli),  and  the  poll- 
tax  (tributum  capitis),  from  which  only  children 
and  old  men  were  exempt.  The  Roman  authorities 
made  use  of  the  Jewish  courts  in  collecting  their 
revenue  from  these  sources  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xvii.  1). 
It  was  the  lawfulness  of  paying  such  taxes  about 
which  Jesus  was  questioned  by  His  enemies  (Mt 
2217 1|  Mk  1214 1|  Lk  2022).  His  reply  gave  no  ground 
for  the  charge  of  forbidding  their  payment,  which 
was  afterwards  brought  against  Him  (Lk  232). 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP  i.  i.  65,  ii.  107  f.,  ii.  i.  250 ff.,  ii. 
162,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

James  Patrick. 
TRINITY.— Our  subject  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 
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"We  have  to  consider  how  far  that  great  conception 
of  God's  being  and  nature  is  revealed  or  implied  in 
the  fact  of  Christ  as  presented  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

I.  The  witness  of  our  Lord's  consciousness  as 
revealed  in  the  Gospels.— (i.)  As  regards  Him- 
self.— It  was  not  our  Lord's  custom  to  take  to 
Himself  the  names  and  titles  to  which  He  knew 
He  had  a  right.  The  passage  which  exhibits  this 
fact  most  clearly  is  that  in  which  we  find  Him 
questioning  His  disciples,  first  as  to  the  popular 
opinion,  and  then  as  to  their  own  belief  (Mt  1613ff-, 
Mk  827ff-,  Lk  918ff).  After  St.  Peter  had  made  his 
great  confession,  our  Lord  charged  the  disciples  to 
keep  the  truth  which  had  just  emerged,  to  them- 
selves. No  doubt  He  desired  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
arising  from  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  Messiah. 
He  wished  also  to  train  the  minds  of  the  disciples, 
to  lead  them  gently  from  truth  to  truth,  so  that 
spiritual  experience  might  keep  pace  with  know- 
ledge. And  yet  our  Lord's  thoughts  about  Himself 
were  loftier  far  than  could  be  imagined  from  the 
mere  names  and  titles  which  He  acknowledged. 
When  the  passages  which  contain  His  statements 
about  His  own  relation  to  God  and  man  are  col- 
lected and  viewed  as  a  whole,  they  are  found  to 
imply  claims  which  are  far  in  advance  of  the  first 
and  more  obvious  meanings  of  the  titles. 

It  is  being  more  and  more  fully  recognized  by  critical  students 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  that  He  certainly  regarded  Himself  as  the 
Messiah,  and  that  the  names  and  titles  by  which  He  described 
Himself  and  permitted  others  to  describe  Him  are  Messianic  in 
their  significance.  But  when  this  has  been  granted  to  the  full, 
there  remains  a  very  large  proportion  of  His  self-revelation 
unaccounted  for.  Bousset  considers  that  the  reserve  of  our  Lord 
on  the  subject  of  His  Messiahship  was  due  to  His  deep  sense  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Messianic  title  for  that  which  He  felt 
Himself  to  be  (Jesus,  p.  175  ff.,  Eng.  tr.).  And  certain  it  is  that, 
among  all  the  conceptions  which  clustered  round  the  Jewish 
anticipation  of  the  Messiah,  none  is  great  enough,  none  deep 
enough,  to  correspond  with  the  revelation  of  Himself  which  our 
Lord  makes  in  the  Gospels.  (See  art.  '  Development  of  Doctrine ' 
in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol. ;  Charles, '  Enoch '  and  '  Eschatology ' 
in  vol.  i.  ;  also  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels).  True,  we 
have  the  great  OT  conceptions  of  the  later  Isaiah  and  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  we  have  the  latter  repeated,  and  in  some 
respects  enlarged,  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch.  In  this  probably 
pre-Christian  work  there  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  which  corresponds  remarkably  with  certain  passages  in 
the  Gospels.  He  is,  as  it  seems,  regarded  as  pre-existent,  was 
named  in  the  presence  of  God  before  creation,  and  takes  part  jn 
judgment.  But  there  is  no  anticipation  of  that  extraordinary 
union  of  earthly  humiliation  with  transcendent  relationship  to 
God  the  Father  which  is  the  principal  deliverance  of  our  Lord's 
consciousness  concerning  Himself.  The  truth  is  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  representing  that  consciousness  by  means  of  the  under- 
stood and  recognized  terms  of  the  religion  and  theology  of  the 
day  was  almost  inconceivably  great. 

It  was  this  very  inadequacy  of  all  existing  con- 
ceptions to  convey  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Person 
in  His  relation  to  God  and  man  which  rendered 
necessary  that  careful  and  patient  handling  of  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  which  we  find  everywhere  in 
His  dealing  with  them.  A  spiritual  experience  of 
a  new  kind  had  to  be  created  before  the  new 
language  could  be  learned.  The  new  wine  needed 
new  bottles.  The  first  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
was  a  premature  precision,  a  hasty  definition.  The 
one  title  which  our  Lord  constantly  used  of  Himself, 
'  the  Son  of  Man,'  most  skilfully  avoided  anything 
of  the  nature  of  definition.  Messianic  in  its  associa- 
tions, it  was  yet  not  so  distinctively  Messianic  as 
to  constitute  a  claim,  and  it  was  capable  of  infinite 
suggestion,  according  to  its  application  and  context. 
It  was  a  continual  challenge  to  reflexion.  See  art. 
Sox  of  Man  above  and  in  Hastings'  DB. 

These  reflexions  will  help  us  to  discern  the  true 
nature  of  the  problem  which  is  presented  by  our 
Lords  revelation  of  Himself.  The  facts  of  that 
problem  maybe  summarized  as  follows,  the  Synoptic 
evidence  and  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  being  ex- 
hibited separately. 

(1)  Dircrt  statement*  or  Halms  to  a  position  or 
authority  more,  than  human.—  The  strongest  pass- 


age in  the  Synoptics  is  the  solemn  declaration 
recorded  by  Mt.  (II27)  and  Lk.  (1022),  'All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  :  and  no 
one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  save  the  Father  ;  and 
who  the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him. ' 

These  words  form  the  most  striking  connecting  link  between 
the  Christology  of  the  Synoptics  and  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
But  they  do  not,  as  some  critics  would  have  us  believe,  stand 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  they  but  sum  up  teaching  which  may 
be  found  everywhere,  expressed  or  implied.  In  many  places  our 
Lord  speaks  of  His  mission  from  God  in  a  manner  which  sets 
Him  above  and  apart  from  men  (Mt  2028,  Mk  937  11)45,  Lk  943, 
Mt  2818  etc.).  He  is  King  in  a  superhuman  sense  of  the  term 
(Mt  2430T-  2534-  40,  Mk  152,  Lk  19:»-4<5  2229  232-  3).  He  is  Judge  of 
all  and  Lord  of  the  future  (Mt  253UF.  1627 1928  2664,  Mk  838  13J6. 27 
1462,  Lk  926  128. 9.  40ff.  1325ir.  1730  2136  2269  etc.).  He  is  David's 
Lord  (Mt  2243-45,  Mk  1235ff.,  Lk  2044).  He  is  higher  than  the 
angels  (Mk  1332).  He  demands  the  most  complete  devotion  as 
His  right,  and  the  most  extreme  self-sacrifice  (Mt  822  io32.  33. 37-39 
1129  i624-26  2610S-.,  Mk  834ff.  1029,  Lk923ff.  I426ff.  2li2ff.  etc.).  These 
passages  express  the  Divine  claim  upon  the  loyalty  of  mankind 
in  terms  which  could  not  be  surpassed.  So  it  is  that  our  Lord 
declares  Himself  greater  than  the  Temple  (Mt  126),  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  (Mt  128,  Mk  228),  greater  than  Solomon  (Mt  1242). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  this  great  claim  of  Christ 
occupies  a  much  larger  space,  and  is  more  explicit 
and  more  fully  stated,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  more  strongly  expressed.  Such  a 
passage  as  Jn  522- 23  '  He  hath  given  all  judgment 
unto  the  Son  ;  that  all  may  honour  the  Son  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father,'  is  very  definite,  but  it 
is  only  putting  into  general  terms  the  teaching  of 
Mt  1037  25;»ff-,  Mk  834-38,  Lk  1426.  The  tremendous 
statement  in  Jn  1030  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,' 
summing  up  as  it  does  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
Gospel,  finds  perhaps  its  most  perfect  explication 
in  Mt  ll27,  Lk  1022.  The  great  section,  Jn  14-17, 
is  but  the  further  development  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, introducing,  as  was  necessary,  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  certain  fundamental  instruc- 
tion concerning  His  function  and  work. 

(2)  When  from  direct  statements  made  by  our 
Lord  Himself  we  pass  to  the  revelation  of  His 
consciousness  of  His  unique  relation  to  God  which 
is  to  be  found  implied  in  His  life  and  methods,  we 
are  able  to  note  the  following : 

(a)  The  unvarying  tone  of  authority  which 
characterizes  all  His  actions  and  utterances — 
authority  as  regards  the  greatest  subjects  which 
have  ever  engaged  the  mind  of  man.  See,  further, 
artt.  Authority  of  Christ  and  Claims  of 
Christ. 

(b)  The  serene  certainty  of  His  judgments  upon 
the  greatest  questions  of  morality  and  religion. 
This  characteristic  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  all  those  parts  of 
His  teaching  which  deal  with  His  own  relation 
to  God,  and  God's  love  to  man.  All  the  highest 
and  greatest  things  are  to  Him  easy  and  familiar. 
He  walks  upon  the  mountain  peaks  of  vision  with 
unhesitating  confidence.  He  speaks  as  One  who 
sees  clearly  into  the  heart  of  God.  Examples  will 
be  found  in  the  following  passages  : 

Mt  543ff.  625-34  77-12  1J20.30  1230-37  1720  187-14  2219-21.29-33  23?'", 
Mk  218-22.  27  933-50  1042-45  143-9,  Lk  249  421  722.23.  47-50  1024.  25-37  15 
174. 10.  20. 21  189-14,  jn  33  424  517  142  etc. 

(c)  He  never  prays  with  His  disciples.  He 
teaches  them  to  pray,  He  prays  for  them,  but 
not  with  them.  (See  Chadwick,  Christ  bearing 
witness  to  Himself,  pp.  104,  105 ;  and  Forrest, 
The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience,  p.  22  ft'., 
and  Appendix  to  5th  ed.).  We  read  of  solitary 
prayers  (Mk  6415-48,  Jn  615). 

(d)  The  harmonious  combination  of  opposite 
qualities  in  His  character. — Characteristics  which 
would  be  incompatible  in  any  one  else  unite  freelv 
and  with  perfect  consistency  in  Him.  Here  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  absolute  truth 
of  the  portrait  presented  in  the  Gospels.  Nothing 
but  the  strength  and  reality  of  the  Personality 
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which  inspired  the  various  accounts  could  have 
made  such  a  result  possible.  See,  further,  artt. 
Character  of  Christ,  Divinity  of  Christ, 
Mental  Characteristics. 

(ii.)  His  relation  to  the  Father.— (l)  Our 
Lord  asserts  and  implies  that  He  stands  in  a  rela- 
tion of  unique  intimacy  with  God  the  Father.  The 
great  passage  already  quoted  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  1CF)  is 
the  fullest  statement  in  the  Synoptics.  The 
language  here  associates  the  Son  with  the  Father 
in  a  manner  which  exalts  Him  above  all  creation. 
It  corresponds  with  certain  characteristic  phrases 
and  mental  habits  of  our  Lord.  For  example,  He 
calls  God  'my  Father'  in  a  manner  which  sets  the 
relation  indicated  by  the  words  far  apart  from  that 
Fatherhood  which  He  attributes  to  God  in  relation 
to  men,  whether  disciples  or  not :  see  Mt  721  1032,  33 
ll27  1513  1810  2023  etc.,  Mk  838,  Lk  249  2229  2449,  Jn 
517  1029.  so  1420  20"  etc.  These  passages  but  supply 
the  correlative  to  the  announcement  at  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transfiguration  (Mk  l11  97).  They  also 
interpret  for  us  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  attributed  to 
Him  and  accepted  by  Him  (Mt  43- «  829  1433  2740-  43-  54, 
Mk  3n  126"8  1539,  Lk  441  22™,  Jn  l34-  49  935  ll27  etc.). 

In  connexion  with  this  we  observe  the  cloudless 
serenity  of  His  relation  to  God.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  absence  of  any  note  of  repent- 
ance is  the  strongest  proof  of  our  Lord's  perfect 
sinlessness.  But  we  have  in  His  life  the  marks  of 
a  moral  state  which  is  very  much  more  than  mere 
sinlessness.  The  value  of  the  negative  is  entirely 
relative  to  the  corresponding  positive.  The  per- 
fect innocence  of  a  soul  which  possessed  but  small 
moral  capacity  would,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be  of 
but  little  value  as  a  moral  factor  in  the  universe. 
But,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  we  find  a  moral 
capacity  which  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in 
human  experience,  and  we  find  the  moral  Being 
who  possesses  this  capacity  not  merely  conscious 
of  innocence,  but  living  a  life  which  is  wittingly 
and  willingly  all  that  God  would  have  it  be  (see 
Forrest,  op.  cit.,  Lect.  I.). 

(2)  Unity  with  the  Father.  —  The  revelation 
which  our  Lord  gives  us  of  His  relation  to  the 
Father  amounts  to  much  more  than  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  peculiar  intimacy  between  Himself  and 
God.  He  claims  distinctly  certain  Divine  attri- 
butes and  privileges.  He  is  King  and  Judge  of 
all.  He  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  most  absolute 
trust,  the  utmost  devotion.  No  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  be  made  for  His  sake  (see  above).  To 
reject  Him  or  His  messengers  is  to  reject  God  and 
to  incur  the  severest  judgment  (Mt  1016-  40  ll22-24, 
Mk  129,  Lk  1013-14-16  1334-36  etc.).  The  right  of 
the  Almighty  to  supremacy  over  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  could  not  be  expressed  in  stronger 
terms  than  those  in  which  Jesus  claims  human 
allegiance.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  His 
attitude  is  that  given  by  His  own  words,  '  All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ' 
(Mt  ll27,  Lk  1022). 

When  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find 
this  teaching  expressed  with  a  fulness  and  clear- 
ness of  statement  which  ought  not  to  appear  ex- 
traordinary. There  must  surely  have  been  an 
inner  side  to  such  a  life  as  we  find  portrayed  from 
the  outside  in  the  Synoptics.  If  the  external 
accounts  give  so  many  indications  of  a  unique 
relation  to  God,  the  revelation  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  wonderful  Personality  must  display  that  re- 
lation with  special  clearness.  What  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary is  that  the  inner  history,  as  we  have 
it  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  does  not  reveal  any  essen- 
tial element  which  cannot  be  found,  expressed  or 
implied,  in  the  external  histories  (see  above).  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
the  method  and  style  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  con- 
trast so  strongly  with  those  of  the  others. 


From  St.  John  we  learn  Ihen  to  think  of  our  Lord  :  (1)  As 
One  who  came  from  God,  with  whom  He  was  before,  on  a 
mission  of  mercv  to  mankind,  Jn  311-14-  1(i-  !'•  31fr-  524-30.  43 
629.  32. 33ff.  62  716.  28  etc.  g23.  42  etc.  i628ff..  (2)  As  One  whose  re- 
lation to  the  Father  is  essential  and  unique,  313.  18. 34  517. 18. 
23.  26  657  816  ioi5. 38  147. 11.  (3)  As  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
3I6. 18)  and  see  114.  18  (in  v. 18  the  stronger  tmoyivis  bm  seems 
the  better  reading).  (4)  As  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  858  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,' 
and  17s-  24  « the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was,'  'Thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
These  passages  justify  the  extraordinary  language  of  the  Pro- 
logue (l1- -),  'the  Word  was  with  God,'  'the  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God  '  (xpk  rov  lliit).  The  tyii  lift*  of  85«  certainly 
implies  more  than  mere  pre-existence.  (5)  As  one  with  the 
Father  :  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one  '  (103<>) ;  '  All  things  what- 
soever the  Father  hath  are  mine '  (I6I5) ;  '  All  things  that  are 
mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine '  (1710),  etc.  The  i'»  (one)  in 
1030  is  very  remarkable.  It  signifies  essence,  as  distinguished 
from  person,  which  would  be  us.  The  force  of  it  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  its  relation  to  the  context.  Our  Lord  is 
declaring  His  power  to  keep  His  people.  He  appeals  to  the 
Almighty  power  of  God  (v.2*),  identifying  His  own  power  with 
it  and  adding  the  explanation,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one.'  See 
also  517  12«  147-10  etc. 

This  classification  of  passages  enables  us  to  pass  along  an 
ascending  plane  of  thought  to  that  great  doctrine  which  is  so 
comprehensively  and  yet  so  briefly  expressed  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Gospel.  We  learn  that  the  Evangelist  intended  us  to 
gather  that  the  conception  of  the  Logos  which  is  there  pre- 
sented is  the  true  and  necessary  implication  of  our  Lord's 
consciousness  of  Himself  and  His  work  in  relation  to  God  and 
the  world. 

II.  The  revelation  of  God  in   the  Gospels. — 

(i.)  The  Father. — We  must  never  forget  that 
Christianity  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
Jewish  monotheism.  A  long  providential  discip- 
line had  secured  to  the  Jewish  people  their  splendid 
heritage  of  faith  in  the  One  and  Only  God.  '  Hear, 
O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah  :  and 
thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might '  (Dt  64fi ).  This  was  the  corner-stone  of  the 
religion  of  Israel.  These  were  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  of  all  sacred  words  to  the  ears  of  the  pious 
Jew.  They  were  recited  continually.  Our  Lord 
Himself  had  them  frequently  in  His  mind  (Mt 
2237,  Mk  1229-30,  Lk  1027).  That  He  thought  of 
God  always  as  the  Supreme  One  is  unquestionable. 
Indeed  the  very  idea  of  Fatherhood,  which,  with 
our  Lord,  is  the  characteristic  conception,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  presented  in  a  way 
which  might  weaken  or  injure  a  true  monotheism, 
becomes  in  His  teaching  absolutely  monotheistic 
because  absolutely  universal  (see  Mt  545- 48  7U  8n 
1029,  Lk  635  1329- 30  15).  To  the  Jewish  mind,  the 
sovereignty  of  God  was  the  natural  and  character- 
istic thought.  In  our  Lord's  teaching  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  overshadows  and  also  transforms  the 
Divine  sovereignty,  but  never  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  pure  and  splendid  monotheism  of  the  original 
doctrine. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood presented  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord :  God 
is  the  universal  Father  (see  retf.  given  above) ;  He 
is,  in  a  very  intimate  and  special  way,  the  Father 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (Mt  516  61-  8-  9ff-  7n,  Lk  1232 
etc. ) ;  He  is,  in  the  highest,  and  unique,  sense,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see  above). 

It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  makes  a  very  clear  distinction 
between  His  own  Sonship  and  the  relationship  in  which  others, 
even  the  most  faithful  of  disciples,  stand  towards  God.  Yet,  in 
thus  setting  Himself  apart  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  was  in  truth 
providing  that  very  element  which  was  required  to  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Divine  and  the  human.  The  great 
danger  of  monotheism  is  its  tendency  towards  a  transcendence 
which  removes  man  to  an  infinite  distance  :  God  and  man  seem 
to  stand  apart  from  one  another  in  hopeless  opposition.  Such 
was  the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  conception  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.    (See  art.' '  God  (in  NT)'  by  Dr.  Sanday  in  Hastings'  DB). 

We  find,  then,  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  of  the  Gospels  concerning  God  is  the  union  of 
a  true  and  unwavering  monotheism  with  a  great 
doctrine  of  mediation,  according  to  which  God 
and  man  enter  into  very  close  relationship  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

(ii.)  THE  SON.— (I)  The  Son  is  a  distinct  Person 
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from  the  Father. — It  is  easy  to  complicate  this 
question  by  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  'personality.'  The  Latin  word  persona  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  Greek  vw  oar  avis,  but  neither 
the  original  nor  its  translation  was  adequate.  To 
endeavour  to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  by  recalling  the  primitive  meaning 
of  persona  is  surely  vain.  The  truth  is  that  the 
conception  of  personality,  as  we  now  understand 
it,  did  not  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients 
at  all.  They  used  the  language  which  attached 
itself  most  easily  to  the  new  distinctions  which  the 
rise  of  Christian  theology  forced  upon  their  atten- 
tion, and,  in  doing  so,  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
modern  philosophical  and  theological  terminology. 
But  the  true  force  of  their  technical  terms  may  be 
more  accurately  gauged  by  considering  the  mean- 
ings to  which  they  tended,  than  by  going  back  to 
meanings  which  they  forsook.  It  is  much  better 
to  interpret  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  with  the  help 
of  the  modern  conception  of  personality  than  by 
means  of  the  Latin  word  persona ;  for  if  the  con- 
notation of  the  term  has  altered,  its  denotation  is, 
in  this  case,  the  same,  and  the  change  of  meaning 
was  simply  the  inevitable  development. 

The  truth  of  this  will  become  evident  when  we 
turn  from  abstract  doctrines  and  a  priori  argu- 
ments to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  we  have 
them  in  the  Gospels.  If  any  result  has  emerged 
from  our  examination  it  is  this  :  the  Personality 
of  our  Lord  is  the  most  distinct  and  the  most 
concrete  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  If  His 
consciousness  included  elements  which  are  outside 
the  range  of  our  experience,  if  His  character  com- 
bined qualities  which  do  not  coexist  under  ordinary 
human  conditions,  if  there  was  an  unexampled 
completeness  about  His  moral  and  spiritual  being, 
then  all  these  great  spiritual  possessions  belonged 
to  His  Ego,  and  therefore  that  Ego  had  a  distinct- 
ness and  concreteness  surpassing  any  other  human 
being  who  ever  lived.  To  confuse  the  boundaries 
which  give  the  Ego  its  distinctness,  for  the  sake  of 
making  an  abstract  doctrine  appear  more  intellig- 
ible, is  surely  a  dangerous  error.  Our  Lord  was 
very  man,  and  His  Ego  had  all  the  self-possession 
and  self-consciousness  which  give  to  every  human 
soul  its  personal  distinctness.  While  we  find,  in 
His  self-revelation,  that  He  constantly  entered 
into  a  communion  with  God  which  is  quite  without 
parallel  in  human  experience,  and  that  He  knew 
the  heart  of  God  from  within,  we  also  find  Him 
ever  distinguishing  Himself  as  a  Person  from  the 
Father.  There  is  no  trace  anywhere  of  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  boundaries  of  personal  life.  The 
Hebrew  prophet  was  frequently  impelled  to  speak 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah,  his  personality 
seemed  to  dissolve,  and  the  voice  of  Deity  seemed 
to  speak  through  his  lips.  So  with  the  mystic,  the 
individual  being  seems  to  vanish  in  the  moment  of 
insight,  the  human  drop  seems  to  blend  with  the 
ocean  of  Divinity.  In  the  records  of  the  inner  life 
of  our  Lord  will  be  found  no  sign  of  such  experi- 
ences. His  utterances  reveal  no  displacement  of 
the  centre  of  personal  life.  He  is  always  self- 
contained,  even  in  Gethsemane. 

This  personal  distinctness  may  be  seen  clearly  in  the  following 
passages.  They  are  among  our  Lord's  greatest  utterances  :  '  All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  one 
knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father,'  etc.  (Mt  1127,  Lk  1022) ;  'The 

iZI  ?li5an  shal1  come  in  the  SIory  o£  his  Father  with  his  angels' 
(Mt  lb-n) ;  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words 
in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  the  Son  of  Man  also 
snail  be  ashamed  of  him,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his 
ft  wJVlth  -the  ho]y  angels'  (Mk  838);  '  xot  what  I  Will,  but 
what  thou  wilt '  (Mk  1436)  .  -  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 

"JK"  VL23  > ;  '  M>'  God'  W  God-  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me.    (Mk  1534) ;     Mv  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work'  (Jn 

tr,,Vh  o  a"df.th?.,,Father  are  one '  (1030) ;  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
mew?„  SS  hfe  :  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  bv  me ' 
Th»  p™?'«,  ^ese  ?x.amPles  are  selected  out  of  a  great  number. 
•ine  fourth  Gospel  is  especially  rich  in  such  passages,  and  this 


fact  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Christian 
mysticism.  In  it  we  are  taught  to  think  of  the  great  unities 
which  are  realized  in  Christ :  '  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ' ;  '  I  in  thera  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one'  (1721-  23),  etc.  Yet  St. 
John  is  very  clear  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  Persons :  '  The 
Logos  was  with  God,' '  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God ' 
(l1-2).  The  phrase  is  remarkable,  rrpis  riv  8ii>.  It  signifies  per 
sonal  distinctness  with  active  relationship.  (Cf.  1  Jn  l2  rrpk  to* 
■ra-ripx).  We  have  already  seen  how  emphatic  this  Evangelist 
is  as  to  the  humanity  of  our  Lord.  We  now  find  him  equally 
emphatic  as  to  the  true  Personality.  Yet  he  is  our  clearest 
teacher  about  the  Divinity.  Surely  we  must  recognize,  as  the 
source  of  this  extraordinary  combination,  the  reality  of  the  life 
and  consciousness  to  which  he  testifies,  the  fact  of  Christ. 

(2)  Organic  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. — 
(a)  The  subordination  of  the  Son. — This  truth  is 
presented  everywhere  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
Though  He  speaks  ever  as  One  who  enjoys  a  unique 
relation  of  intimacy  with  the  Father,  though  He 
claims  God  as  His  own  Father,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
He  was  filled  with  reverence  towards  the  Eternal 
Source  of  all  things  from  whom  His  own  being  is 
derived. 

Certain  passages  express  this  very  distinctly :  Mk  1332  '  Of  that 
day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  These  words  are  usually  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  kenosis  (wh.  see). 
But  they  are  quite  as  important  as  a  testimony  to  our  Lord's 
consciousness  of  His  own  Divine  Sonship.  Here  we  find  Him 
placing  Himself  above  the  angels  in  heaven,  next  to  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  the  fact  of  His  ignorance  of  the  great  secret  noted 
as  extraordinary.  The  truth  is  that  the  implications  of  this 
passage  involve  a  Christology  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
teaching  of  St.  John.  There  is,  however,  the  clear  assertion  of 
the  subordination  of  the  Son  ;  and  even  if  His  ignorance  of  the 
great  day  be  regarded  as  temporary,  part  of  the  limitation  in- 
volved in  His  humiliation  while  on  earth,  none  the  less  the 
assertion  remains. 

Secondly,  especial  mention  may  be  made  of  Jn  1428  '  The  Father 
is  greater  than  I.'  As  Coleridge  observes  (see  Table  Talk,  1st 
May  1823),  these  words,  which  have  been  used  to  supply  an  argu- 
ment against  the  orthodox  creed,  contain,  in  truth,  a  very  strong 
implication  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  For  a  mere  man  to  say, '  God 
is  greater  than  I,'  would  be  monstrous  or  absurd.  Comparison 
is  possible  only  between  things  of  the  same  nature.  While,  there- 
fore, the  assertion  implies  the  Divinity,  it  is  a  direct  statement  of 
the  filial  subordination  of  the  Son.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
statement,  our  Lord  uses  the  emphatic  '  I,'  as  in  858  (rpiv  'A/Spxafi 
ysvttrdoci  iyu  6'VO  and  1030  (l>yu  xot}  '0  iraryp  h  ifffjitv).  He  does  not 
say,  '  the  Son,'  or,  '  the  Son  of  Man.'  It  is  inadmissible,  as 
Westcott  points  out,  to  suppose  that  He  is  speaking  here  other- 
wise than  '  in  the  fulness  of  His  indivisible  Personality.'  We 
cannot  think  that  the  statement  refers  merely  to  the  human  life 
of  Christ  on  earth.  '  The  superior  greatness  of  the  Father  must 
therefore  be  interpreted  in  regard  to  the  absolute  relations  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  without  violation  of  the  one  equal  Godhead.' 
(See  Westcott,  loc.  eit.,  and  Additional  Note  on  1428). 

{b)  The  derivative  nature  of  the  Son's  Divinity. — 
We  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  essential 
nature  of  this  subordination.  The  Son  derives  His 
being,  His  knowledge,  His  power,  His  active  life, 
at  every  moment,  from  the  Father.  For  the  de- 
tailed proof  of  this  we  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  here  the  range  of  passages 
which  may  be  adduced  is  extraordinary. 

'  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself '  (Jn  519) ;  <  As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave  he  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life 
in  himself '  (v.  26) ;  '  I  can  of  myself  do  nothing '  (v.30) ; '  I  am  come 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me '  (638) ;  '  I  do  nothing  of  myself '  (828) ;  '  I  spoke  not 
from  myself ;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me 
a  commandment,  what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should  speak' 
(1249);  'The  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works'  (1410); 
'  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee '  (1721). 

(c)  The  kenosis. — It  is  this  derivative  nature  of 
the  Son's  Divinity  which  helps  us  to  realize  that 
the  limitations  to  which  He  submitted  during  His 
life  on  earth  involved  no  breach  of  His  Divine 
identity.  Our  ordinary  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  limitation  of  our  powers  does  not  destroy  our 
identity.  If  we  shut  our  eyes,  we  impose  upon 
ourselves  voluntarily  a  limitation  which,  while  it 
lasts,  diminishes  very  considerably  our  hold  upon 
reality  ;  yet  we  continue  to  be  the  same  identical 
persons  that  we  were  before,  and  that  we  shall  be 
again  when  the  voluntary  limitation  has  come  to 
an  end.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  similar 
in  the  case  of  the  Eternal  Source  of  all  being.     All 
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that  is  depends  on  Him,  and  any  reduction  or 
limitation  of  His  power  is  inconceivable.  Certainly 
that  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  when  we  think  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  But  surely  it  is  different  with 
the  Eternal  Son.  His  Divinity  is  derivative,  de- 
pendent from  moment  to  moment  upon  the  Father  : 
and  therefore  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
what  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  that,  during  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth,  there  took  place  a  limitation  of  the 
Divine  effluence.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  limitation  was  always  the  same  in  extent 
or  degree.  Here  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
awful  cry,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ? '  Such  a  view  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  '  it  was  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell,'  the  whole  irXrjpufia  of  the  Deity 
(Col  l19). 

(d)  The  Logos. — For  the  use  of  this  term  in 
Christian  theology  we  are  indebted  to  St.  John. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  inner  truth  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  that  nowhere  is  our  Lord  represented  as 
using  it ;  for  it  is  not  in  His  manner,  nor  does  it 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  thought  of  the  first  age 
of  Christian  experience  (but  see  Rev  1913).  It  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  age  of  reflexion  and  philo- 
sophic construction.  Yet  the  term  was  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  thinkers  of  various  schools  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  means  of  drawing  together  the 
religious  thought  of  Palestine  and  the  philosophy 
of  Alexandria.  In  the  former,  the  Memra  or  Word 
of  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  a  gwasi-personal  Divine 
agency  by  which  the  Most  High  effects  His  pur- 
poses in  the  world.  In  the  latter,  the  Logos  is  a 
personified  abstraction,  and  must  be  connected 
with  the  Immanent  Reason  of  Greek  speculation, 
though  sometimes  conceived  more  concretely  (by 
Philo)  as  executive  power.  (See  Harnack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma,  ch.  ii.  §  5,  etc.,  and  throughout,  for 
further  development  of  the  Logos  conception). 
See,  further,  art.  Logos. 

Both  speculatively  and  historically  the  Incarna- 
tion is  the  starting-point  for  that  course  of  thought 
which  leads  inevitably  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  As  soon  as  Christian  thinkers 
came  to  realize  that  the  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God 
as  being  the  Incarnate  Divine  Logos,  their  thought 
was  launched  upon  that  vast  speculation  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  and  especially  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  which  occupied  the  minds 
of  theologians  during  the  earlier  centuries  of 
Church  history. 

(iii. )  The  Holy  Ghost. — For  a  general  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  art.  Holy  Spirit  in  vol.  i.  and  the 
corresponding  art.  in  Hastings'  DB.  Here  a 
briefer  and  more  limited  treatment  must  suffice. 

(1)  The  evidence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — The 
Gospels  record  a  renewed  activity  of  prophetic 
inspiration  in  connexion  with  the  Advent  of 
Christ.  Of  John  the  Baptist  it  was  foretold,  '  He 
shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother's  womb'  (Lk  l15).  So  we  read  (vv.4l-67)of 
Elisabeth  and  Zacharias,  that,  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  they  uttered  prophetic  language.  See  also 
Lk  225,  **• 27-  38.  Again,  the  miraculous  conception 
is  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  (Lk  l35, 
Mt  l18- 20).  Equally  clear  is  the  statement  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  (Mk  l10,  Mt  3i6,  Lk  322).  As  He  entered  upon 
His  ministry,  the  Evangelists  tell  us  that  our  Lord 
was  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mk  l12,  Mt  41,  Lk 
41.  2. 14.  is)  His  miracles  are  performed  in  the 
Spirit  (Mt  1228).  In  His  hour  of  most  profound 
concentration  upon  the  mystery  of  His  own  Person 
and  work  we  are  told,  '  He  rejoiced  in  the  Holy 
Spirit' (Lk  1021). 


Our  Lord's  own  teaching  on  this  subject,  as 
given  in  the  Synoptics,  recognizes  the  inspiration 
of  the  OT  (Mk  1236,  Mt  2243),  and  connects  His 
own  miraculous  works  (Mt  1228)  and  His  mission 
(Lk  418)  with  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cer- 
tain of  His  promises  to  His  disciples  can  be  fully 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  which 
we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  See  Mt  1020,  Lk 
ll13  1213  2449,  Ac  l4-s-8.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
strongest  passage  of  all  is  that  in  which  our  Lord 
warns  against  the  awful  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mk  329,  Mt  1232,  Lk  1210).  The  intensity  of 
our  Lord's  language  here  certainly  points  to  the 
Deity  of  the  Spirit.  See,  further,  art.  Unpardon- 
able Sin. 

(2)  The  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— Here  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  frequently  mentioned. 
He  is  the  agent  in  the  new  birth  (35"8);  the  living 
water  (414  739) ;  the  Paraclete  (1416);  the  Spirit  of 
truth  ( 1417  lo26  1613),  etc.  In  these  and  other  passages 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Son,  and  His  agency  in  connexion  with  the 
work  of  God  in  the  Church  and  the  world,  are  pre- 
sented with  extraordinary  impressiveness. 

(3)  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — It  is 
inevitable,  owing  to  the  very  use  of  the  ambiguous 
word  irvedfw.,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
be  certain,  from  the  mere  language  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs  or  from  their  context,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  agency  to  which  reference  is 
made.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
personification  of  abstractions  may  be  carried  to 
great  lengths  when  the  conception  of  personality  is 
indefinite,  as  it  certainly  was  among  the  ancients, 
at  least  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  at  present. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  infer  the  Per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  mere  use  of 
language  concerning  Him  which  seems  to  imply  it. 
Such  language  must  be  understood  in  relation  to 
the  whole  Christian  revelation  and  its  interpreta- 
tion in  terms  of  thought.  Yet  the  language  is  very 
strong  and  very  definite.  '  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  he 
may  be  with  you  for  ever  ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  ' 
(1416-  ").  The  Spirit  is  here  indicated  as  '  another,' 
One  who  is  to  take  the  place  of  our  Lord  Himself 
as  His  substitute.  Also  He  is  6  irapd.K'\r]Tos,  to  irveCfia 
to  ayiov  (v.26).  The  masculine  form  of  the  word  is 
certainly  used  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  the 
truth  that  the  Presence  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  is  no 
less  a  Personal  Presence  than  the  other.  And  this 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  repeated  and  emphatic 
eneivos :  'he  shall  teach  you'  (v.26) ;  'he  shall  bear 
witness'  (1526) ;  'he,  when  he  is  come,  will  con- 
vict .'  (168);  'he  shall  guide  you  .'  (v.13); 
'he  shall  glorify  me'  (v.14).  Not  merely  the  lan- 
guage, strong  and  emphatic  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
but  the  whole  argument  demands  the  doctrine  of 
the  Personality  of  the  Spirit. 

This  group  of  passages  also  shows  very  clearly 
that  we  are  here  taught  to  think  of  the  Spirit  as 
not  only  personal,  but  as  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  appears  remarkably  in  14-6 
'  The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  thatl  said  unto 
you.'  Again  in  1526  Whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  wliich 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  bear  witness 
of  me.'  Language  could  not  make  the  distinctness 
of  the  Persons  clearer.  Yet  strong  and  clear  as 
this  teaching  is,  we  find  its  strength  and  clearness 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  fits  into  the 
scheme  of  Christian  thought  as  we  find  that  scheme 
developing  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  taking 
more  rounded  dogmatic  form  in  the  later  ages  of 
Christian  reflexion. 
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(4)  The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — We  can  have 
no  doubt  on  this  subject  when  we  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  attain  the  conviction  that,  in  His 
great  discourse,  our  Lord  teaches  us  unmistakably 
the  Personality  of  the  Spirit  as  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  The  Three  Persons 
are  here  viewed  upon  a  plane  of  being  which  is  above 
that  of  all  created  things. 

In  Jn  1416-18. 26  152«  1614. 15  the  inter-relationship  of  the  Divine 
Three  is  expressed  and  implied.  The  dependence  of  both  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Father  appears  :  '  I  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete.'  The  Spirit 
'  proceeds '  from  the  Father  and  is  sent  by  the  Son  (1526  167). 
His  presence  is  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  the  Son,  for  with 
reference  to  His  coming,  our  Lord  declares  (1418),  '  I  will  not 
leave  you  desolate  :  I  come  unto  you.'  In  His  relation  to  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  is  to  bring  all  our  Lord's  words  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  disciples  (v.26) ;  He  is  to  bear  witness  of  our  Lord 
(1526),  to  glorify  Him  (I6I4),  etc.  So  important  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  Son,  that  our  Lord 
solemnly  declares  the  expediency  of  His  own  departure  in  order 
that  the  period  of  the  Spirit's  activity  may  begin.  And  to  this 
teaching  we  must  add  such  statements  as  the  following :  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father'  (149);  'I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me '  (v.1") ;  '  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  word  :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him'  (v. 23);  'All  things 
whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are  mine,  therefore  said  I,  that  he 
(i.e.  the  Spirit)  taketh  of  mine  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you' 
(I6I5).  All  these  refer  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit  concerning  which  our  Lord  is  instructing 
His  disciples  in  this  great  discourse. 

Such  teaching  certainly  implies  both  the  Divinity 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Three  Persons,  which  through- 
out are  at  once  distinguished,  regarded  as  insepar- 
ably united,  and  placed  upon  a  plane  of  being  far 
above  all  created  existence. 

III.  Summary.— (i. )  The  Baptismal  Formula. 
— We  have  omitted  from  our  consideration  one 
great  passage  of  first-rate  importance  on  every 
branch  of  our  subject.  It  has  been  kept  to  the 
last  because  it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  formal  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  In 
Mt  2818"20  there  is,  as  the  last  word  of  that  Gospel, 
a  solemn  charge  which  it  is  stated  our  Lord  gave 
to  His  disciples  when  they  met  Him,  by  His  special 
command,  after  His  resurrection.  The  charge  in- 
cludes :  (1)  a  declaration  of  His  universal  authority, 
'  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,'  containing  a  very  strong  implication 
of  His  Divinity  and  agreeing  with  Mt  ll27  and 
Lk  1022  as  well  as  with  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  (2)  A  great  commission,  '  Go  ye  therefore 
and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,' — 
words  which  are  at  once  the  greatest  command, 
the  greatest  prophecy,  and  the  greatest  dogmatic 
statement  ever  given.  (3)  A  promise,  '  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,' 
which  has  been  a  source  of  power  and  inspiration 
to  the  Church  ever  since. 

It  is  true  that  this  passage  belongs  to  a  part  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  which  has  been  assailed  with  great  persistence,  and, 
on  internal  grounds,  with  some  apparent  reason.  It  is  often 
argued  that  the  First  Gospel  contains  many  additions  to  the 
Evangelic  narrative  which  arose  from  the  habits  of  thought 
and  practice,  as  well  as  from  explanatory  teaching,  current  in 
the  primitive  Church.  The  account  of  baptism  given  here 
would  then  be  a  reflexion  of  the  teaching  of  a  later  time. 
Against  this,  we  have  to  note  that  there  is  no  textual  evidence 
against  the  passage,  that  2  Co  13"  contains  the  threefold  Divine 
name  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  combination  was  familiar 
to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Church  at  a  time  which  was  cer- 
tainly less  than  thirty  years  after  the  Ascension,  and  that  there 
is  a  continuous  stream  of  testimony  from  the  earliest  times  as 
to  baptism  into  the  threefold  name,  the  Didache  providing  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  Justin  Martvr. 
Hut  stronger  than  all  these  is  the  fact  that  this  passage  merely 
sums  up  the  teachings  concerning  God  which,  as  we  have  seen 
in  detail  may  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  four  Gospels. 
It  is  surely  somewhat  hard  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
pi  yoa  could  have  so  rapidly  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  And 
SJTtk  £  s  Epistles,  if  our  Lord  Himself  had  not  brought 
together  the  various  strands  of  His  teaching  ;   and  when  was 


this  so  likely  to  happen  as  when  He  manifested  Himself  to  His 
disciples  after  His  resurrection  ?  The  truth  is  that  this  passage 
in  Mt.  supplies  exactly  the  clue  we  need  in  order  to  understand 
the  rapid  development  of  doctrine  and  the  continuity  of  custom 
in  the  early  Church.  (See  Sanday  in  art.  'God'  in  Hastings' 
DB  ii.  p.  213,  and  his  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  218 ; 
also  Scott  in  art.  '  Trinity '  in  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  313).  But  there 
is  this  further  proof  of  genuineness,  that  the  language  here 
possesses  all  the  power,  concentration,  and  authority  which  are 
everywhere  the  marks  of  the  true  sayings  of  Jesus.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  this  utterance,  from  ihoOvi  to  waves,  which  has  not 
been,  in  all  ages,  a  source  of  life  to  the  Church.  Here  the 
meaning  of  the  life,  death,  and  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
translated  into  a  language  which  appeals  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  ages  of  human  history,  and  this  in  the  most  Jewish 
of  the  Gospels.  Moreover,  the  prophecy  here  contained  is  on 
too  large  a  scale  to  have  arisen  naturally  out  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  community  of  the  1st  century.  Not  even  to  St.  Paul 
was  granted  so  wide  an  outlook  upon  the  history  of  mankind. 
This  great  vision  of  a  world-wide  Christianity  belongs  to  the 
mind  of  Him  who  spoke  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  and 
the  Draw-Net,  and  taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  '  Thy  kingdom 
come.' 

We  may,  unless  our  judgments  are  obscured  by 
critical  prejudices,  turn  to  this  passage  as  supplying 
the  needful  summary  of  all  those  thoughts  about 
God  which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels.  The  expression  els  rb  6Vo/*a 
is  important :  Christian  Baptism  is  to  be  '  into  the 
name.'  The  phrase  recalls  the  language  of  the  OT 
in  which  the  '  Name '  of  God  stood  for  Himself  as 
revealed  or  brought  into  relation  to  men.  So  the 
name  Jehovah  was  the  sign  or  mark  of  the  old 
covenant.  Can  we  fail  to  gather  that  the  name 
which  marks  the  new  covenant  is  that  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ?  In  this  name  is  contained 
the  revelation  of  God  which  Christ  brought  to 
man.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  word  is 
singular,  rd  6vo^a,  suggesting  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head.    The  name  is  threefold,  yet  it  is  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  then,  the  summing 
up  of  the  teaching  concerning  God  which  is  con- 
tained or  implied  in  the  Christian  revelation.  It 
is  not  a  philosophic  construction.  It  is  not  the 
outcome  of  abstract  discussion  upon  the  Being  and 
attributes  of  God.  In  its  origin  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  logical  or  dialectical  methods,  nor  did  it 
arise  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  understanding.  Its 
source  is  simply  the  fact  of  Christ  Himself.  That 
amazing  and,  to  the  merely  scientific  intelligence, 
most  mysterious  fact,  which  still,  after  so  many 
centuries,  presents  to  mankind  the  old  question, 
'  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ? '  is  the  revelation  of  the 
Trinity.  Jesus  Christ  manifests  God  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

(ii.)  The  illuminating  power  of  the  doc- 
trine.— When  from  the  position  which  has  now 
been  attained  we  look  back  over  the  life  and 
teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  find  that  sudden  light  is 
thrown  upon  much  that  otherwise  seems  obscure. 
It  is  this  reflex  illumination  of  Christian  experience 
which  constitutes  the  verification  of  the  doctrine — 
a  verification  which  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  and  which  to  this 
day  may  be  discerned  in  the  vitality  of  orthodox 
Christianity  and  its  continued  value  for  the  religious 
consciousness  of  mankind  in  contrast  with  Deism 
in  all  its  forms.  Here  we  confine  our  brief  survey 
to  the  Gospels,  and  note  the  following.  At  the 
Annunciation  the  angel  replies  to  the  Virgin's 
question  (Lk  l35) :  '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee  :  wherefore  also  that  which  is  to 
be  born  shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.'  At 
the  Baptism  the  three  Divine  Persons  are  repre- 
sented :  '  He  saw  the  heavens  rent  asunder  and  the 
Spirit  as  a  dove  descending  upon  him  ;  and  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  heavens,  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son, 
in  thee  I  am  well  pleased '  (Mk  l10- u,  also  Mt 
316-  ",  Lk  321-  22).  At  the  Transfiguration  the  glory 
of  the  Son  and  His  relation  to  the  Father  are  mani- 
fested (Mk  97,  Mt  175,  Lk  935). 
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But  more  profound  even  than  such  indications  as 
these  is  the  truth  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
underlies  the  whole  movement  of  Divine  providence 
for  the  redemption  and  elevation  of  man  as  we  have 
it  presented  in  the  NT.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  everywhere  in  the  Gospels,  while  God  the 
Father  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
things,  both  in  creation  and  in  redemption,  certain 
special  functions  are  declared  to  belong  to  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  and  yet  there  is  no  separation  or 
opposition  between  the  Divine  Persons.  God  the 
Father  is  the  Creator,  yet  all  things  were  made 
by  (5id)  the  Logos,  ko.1  xwP's  cl&tov  iytvero  oi8£  ii>  8 
ytyovev  ( Jn  l3).  Redemption  is  the  work  of  the  Son  : 
'  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost '  (Lk  1910).  He  came  '  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many '  (Mk  1045,  Mt  2028).  He  is  the 
Shepherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep  (Lk  153-7).  But 
the  love  which  surrounds  the  sinner  from  his  birth, 
which  remains  constant  throughout  his  life  of  sin, 
and  which  receives  him  into  a  perfect  reconciliation 
on  his  repentance,  is  the  love  of  the  Father  (Lk 
15uff-).  further,  the  salvation  which  is  the  result 
of  the  death  of  Christ  is  everywhere  presented  as 
the  work  of  God  Himself.  Thus  is  the  love  of  God 
revealed  in  Christ,  and  assurance  as  regards  God's 
mind  and  will  towards  us  attained.  The  unity  of 
the  Divine  Persons  is  the  underlying  truth  of  the 
Atonement.  So  again,  the  works  of  Christ  are  '  in 
the  Spirit'  (Mt  1228),  and  the  Spirit  is  called  by 
Christ  '  the  Spirit  of  your  Father '  (Mt  1020).  The 
Son  is  the  means  of  communication  between  man 
and  the  Father  (Mt  ll27,  Lk  1022,  Jn  146  etc.),  yet 
the  Spirit  is  the  source  of  the  life  which  makes 
this  communication  possible  ( Jn  33"8).  Further,  the 
Spirit  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  (Lk  ll13),  and  none 
can  come  to  the  Son  unless  the  Father  draw  him 
(Jn  644).  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out,  finally,  how 
closely  interrelated  are  the  functions  of  the  Three 
Persons  as  described  in  Jn  14-16.  The  coming  of 
the  Paraclete  is  identified  with  a  coming  of  the  Son 
(1418),  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  with  a  coming 
of  the  Father  (vv.9,  23).  His  office  is  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Son,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Father 
(1614- 15),  in  the  Church  (1417ff-  etc.)  and  in  the  world 
(168)  after  the  departure  of  the  Son.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  characteristic  work  of  the  Father 
is  creation,  of  the  Son  redemption,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  sanctification.  The  distinction  is  certainly 
Scriptural,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  these  works 
in  which  each  of  the  Divine  Persons  has  not  a  share. 
The  Trinity  in  Unity  is,  to  use  the  old-fashioned 
language,  both  ontological  and  economical. 

And  all  this  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Christian 
experience  of  our  own  time,  for  Christianity  is, 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  individual,  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  through  and  in 
that  Christ  who  presents  Himself  afresh  to  every 
age  as  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
whose  personal  influence,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  survives  every  shock  of  revolution  as  well 
as  the  slow  movement  of  the  ages. 

(iii.)  The  philosophical  aspect.  —  This  is 
not  the  place  to  consider  the  great  question  as  to 
how  far  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  commend 
itself  to,  or  be  justified  by,  the  philosophical  reason 
of  mankind.  The  problem  is  as  old  as  Christian 
theology,  and  is  latent  in  all  discussions  which 
touch  the  life  of  the  Christian  creed.  If  it  has 
not  been  greatly  canvassed,  at  least  directly,  in 
recent  times,  it  is  .because  all  the  resources  of 
Christian  thought  have  been  devoted  to  a  work 
which  has  been  in  truth  more  pressing,  the  en- 
deavour to  grasp  more  firmly  and  to  realize  more 
perfectly  the  facts  to  which  the  Scriptures  testify, 
the  elements  of  the  great  revelation  upon  which 
the  doctrine  depends.  When  the  time  for  full  dis- 
cussion comes,  there  is  at  least  a  probability  that 


the  general  mind  will  be  prepared.  The  old  ob- 
jection that  the  doctrine  is  apparently  contra- 
dictory, that  it  cannot  be  made  logically  con- 
sistent, is  certainly  losing  its  plausibility.  All  the 
lines  of  thought  which  have  guided  so  many  in  the 
direction  of  Agnosticism  have  converged  upon  this  : 
that  there  must  be  an  element  of  mystery  in  the 
nature  of  God.  The  old  Deistic  conception  of  a 
solitary  Sovereign  in  the  skies,  standing  above  and 
apart  from  creation,  is  now  impossible  for  the  in- 
structed. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  in 
truth  midway  between  Agnosticism  and  Deism. 
With  the  former  it  recognizes  the  impossibility  of 
presenting  to  our  minds  the  inmost  nature  of  the 
Supreme  One,  with  the  latter  it  insists  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  thinking  of  the  Deity  in 
terms  of  personality.  But  it  keeps  closer  than 
either  to  the  facts  of  the  religious  consciousness 
and  the  needs  of  humanity,  because  it  builds  upon 
actual  experience,  the  experience  which  stands 
central  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  it  interprets 
this  experience  by  means  of  the  only  perfect  Per- 
sonality known  to  man. 

In  addition  to  this  general  consideration,  there 
are  tendencies  in  recent  thought  which  seem  to 
promise  new  light  on  the  old  doctrine.  Philosophy 
and  psychology  have  both  been  dealing  with  the 
question  of  personality,  and  have  been  revealing 
the  existence  of  problems  of  extraordinary  com- 
plexity and  suggestiveness  in  connexion  with  it. 
For  both,  human  personality  appears,  from  one 
point  of  view,  as  a  self-sufficing  unity,  and,  from 
another,  as  an  illuminated  portion  of  a  vast  world 
of  spiritual  existence.  It  is  both  inclusive  and  ex- 
clusive, both  universal  and  limited,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded,  and  no  principle 
has  yet  come  to  light  by  means  of  which  these 
oppositions  can  be  shown  to  be  overcome. 

The  more  usual  way  of  approaching  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  personality  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  to  follow  the  line  indicated  by 
Lotze  (Microcosmo/s,  bk.  ix.  ch.  iv.)  and  regard 
personality  as  it  exists  in  man  as  incomplete,  per- 
fect personality  belonging  to  God  only.  If  this 
conception  be  justifiable,  we  may  well  expect  to 
be  able  to  apply  an  ancient  method  and  find  that 
distinctions  which  we  know  to  exist  in  man's  per- 
sonality may  be  correctly  regarded  as  correspond- 
ing to  distinctions  of  a  much  profounder  degree  in 
the  Divine  Being.  The  best  modern  exposition  of 
this  view  is  Illingworth's  Personality,  Human  and 
Divine,  a  work  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
representing  for  our  time  the  classic  point  of  view, 
that  of  St.  Augustine  in  his  de  Trinitate. 

The  difficulty  which  is  inherent  in  this  method  was,  however, 
clearly  seen  by  Augustine  himself,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
modern  philosophers  have  been  able  to  surmount  it  success- 
fully. Regarding  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  three,  '  memory,  understanding,  love,'  which 
we  know  of  in  ourselves,  he  yet  perceives  that  '  Tria  ista  , 
mea  sunt,  non  sua  ;  nee  sibi  sed  mihi  agunt  quod  agunt,  imo 
ego  per  ilia,'  and  again,  '  Ego  per  omnia  ilia  tria  memini,  ego 
intelligo,  ego  diligo,  qui  nee  memoria  sum,  nee  intelligentia, 
nee  dilectio,  sed  haec  habeo.  Ista  ergo  dici  possunt  ab  una 
persona  quae  habet  haec  tria,  non  ipsa  est  haec  tria '  (de  Trini- 
tate, bk.  xv.  ch.  xxii.  §  42).  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Augustine 
or  any  of  his  successors  in  this  great  adventure,  not  even  Hegel 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion,  has  been  able  to  show  how  what 
in  us  is  only  the  attribute,  faculty,  or  thought  of  a  persona,  can 
become  a  Persona  in  the  Deity. 

There  is,  however,  another  line  of  thought  in 
recent  philosophy,  which  seems  to  the  writer  to 
promise  much  better  results  for  the  Christian 
thinker.  Out  of  the  Hegelian  school  have  arisen 
some  who,  feeling  the  force  of  certain  considera- 
tions relied  on  by  Agnostic  reasoners,  hold  that 
the  nature  of  the  Ultimate  Reality  is  beyond  us, 
our  highest  categories  and  our  most  concrete  ex- 
periences being  inadequate  alike  to  express  or  to 
present  it.  In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been 
slowly  gaining  recognition  the  importance  of  the 
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conception  of  degrees  of  reality.  Bradley  in  his 
Appearance  and  Reality  has  done  more  than  any 
other  writer  to  call  attention  to  this  principle. 
Foe  to  theology,  as  he  professes  to  be,  he  may 
prove  its  most  useful  ally.  The  work  of  Pringle- 
Pattison  points  in  the  same  direction.  Person- 
ality may  be,  for  human  thought,  the  highest  of 
all  categories  ;  but  the  existence  of  certain  funda- 
mental antinomies  and  oppositions,  speculative 
and  practical,  proves  clearly  that  it  is  not  the 
ultimate  form  of  being.  There  is  a  degree  of 
Reality,  a  final  Unity,  higher,  more  concrete,  than 
Personality.  There  must  be,  because  a  person  is, 
after  all,  essentially  one  among  many.  A  person 
is  what  he  is,  not  merely  because  he  is  inclusive  as 
regards  his  own  experience,  but  because  he  is  ex- 
clusive as  regards  his  neighbours'  experience. 
Personality  cannot  therefore  be  a  full  definition 
of  the  Divine  nature.  God  is  personal  and  some- 
thing more.  In  His  final  Unity  He  is  super- 
personal,  and  this  super  -  personal  unity  is  the 
ultimate  Reality,  concrete  and  universal.  Here 
is  exactly  the  condition  demanded  by  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  most  complete 
monotheism  is  compatible  with  the  recognition  of 
a  personal  multiplicity  in  the  Godhead. 

Literature.  —  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei  Niccence  ;  Waterland, 
Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  and  other  works ;  Dorner, 
Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine,  and  Hist,  of  the  Development  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed  ;  H. 
Browne,  Exposition  of  the  Articles ;  Swete,  The  Apostles'  Creed  ; 
Martensen,  Dogmatik  ;  Works  on  NT  Theology  by  Schmid, 
Weiss,  Oosterzee,  and  Beyschlag ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  ;  Gore,  The  Incarnation,  and  Dissertations  ;  Scott,  art. 
'  Trinity '  in  Hastings'  DB  (Ext.  Vol.) ;  Sanday,  art.  '  God  (in 
NT),'  ib.  (vol.  ii.);  art.  'Trinitat'  in  PRE ;  Chad  wick,  Christ 
bearing  witness  to  Himself ;  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  History  and 
of  Experience  ;  R.  H.  Hutton,  Theol.  Essays,  Essay  on  '  The 
Incarnation  and  Principles  of  Evidence ' ;  Knight  and  Mar- 
tineau,  Inter  A  micos  ;  Armstrong,  The  Trinity  and  the  Incar- 
nation (from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view  ;  see  also  Martineau, 
Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion).  On  the  philosophical  side, 
Hegel,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Among 
recent  books,  Illingworth's  Personality  Human  and  Divine, 
Rashdall's  Doctrine  and  Development,  and  the  present  writer's 
Idealism  and  Theology,  endeavour  to  deal  with  aspects  of  the 
question.  The  subject  has  not  been  treated  systematically  by 
recent  writers.  CHARLES  F    DARCY. 

TRUMPET The  sole  mention  of  the  trumpet 

in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  Mt.'s  version  of  the  small 
apocalypse  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
eschatological  discourse  of  Jesus.  There  (Mt  24S1) 
we  read  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  in  the 
clouds  for  the  final  judgment,  He  despatches  His 
angels  '  with  a  loud  trumpet '  to  gather  His  elect 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  context, 
especially  in  Mt.,  is  a  Jewish-Christian  application 
of  the  older  Messianic  tradition  (cf.  e.g.  Is  2713,  Zee 
210  [LXX])  which  depicted  the  scattered  members 
of  Israel  being  summoned  together  by  a  trumpet- 
blast  at  the  Messiah's  advent.  The  figure  was 
natural,  for  the  trumpet-blast  denoted  the  approach 
of  majesty.  '  Power,  whether  spiritual  or  physical, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  trumpet :  and  so,  well  used 
by  Handel  in  his  approaches  to  the  Deity'  (Fitz- 
gerald's Letters,  i.  92).  It  was  a  favourite  figure 
of  John  Knox,  too,  as  Stevenson  has  noted  (in 
Men  and  Books).  But  it  is  rather  as  a  rallying 
summons  than  as  a  herald  of  royalty  or  even  an 
awakener  of  sleepers,  that  the  trumpet  is  em- 
ployed as  a  pictorial  detail  in  the  passage  before 
us.  The  writer  does  not  develop  the  sketch.  We 
are  not  told  who  blows  the  trumpet,  though  possibly 
the  angels  were  meant.  St.  Paul  seems  to  reflect, 
in  1  Th  416,  the  tradition  which  connected  it  with 
the  archangel  Michael,  but  Mt.  merely  inserts 
the  realistic  trait,  owing  to  his  characteristic  love 
ol  Hebrew  Messianic  prophecy.* 

rannlt'w8611   a/^es  that  as   'the   trumpet    is  singular,   it 

Srl,nT"eT.-d  With  the  an?els'  b,lt  m"st  be  P°site<i  «  a 
separate  unit.     This  seems  prosaic.     '  Trumpet '  may  have  been 


Literature. — See  Huhn's  Messianischen  Weissagungen  (§  45). 
Volz's  Judische  Eschatologie  (1903,  §  456) ;  Bousset's  Antichrist 
(Eng.  tr.  pp.  247,  248),  and  the  same  author's  Die  Religion  des 
Judentums  (1903,  p.  224  f .) ;  also  Haupt's  Die  eschatolog. 
Aussagen  Jesu  (1895,  pp.  116  f.,  128  f.). 

James  Moffatt. 
TRUST. — That  personal  trust  is  the  innermost 
essence  of  the  faith  that  God  requires,  is  almost 
universally  recognized  by  Protestant  theologians. 
Only  in  rare  instances  may  one  still  meet  with  the 
pronounced  intellectualistic  view  which  regards 
faith  as  the  assent  to  a  sum  of  doctrines.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  may  note  here  and  there  a  tendency 
towards  the  opposite  extreme — to  ascribe  a  value 
to  faith  as  a  subjective  state  without  special  regard 
to  the  reality  of  its  ground  and  content.  But  the 
one  view  is  as  un-Evangelical  and  un-Biblical  as 
the  other. 

When  Bellarmin  (de  Justif.  i.  4)  declares  :  '  haeretici  fidem 
fiduciam  esse  definiunt ;  Catholici  fidem  in  intellectu  sedem 
habere  volunt,'  he  states  accurately  enough  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Evangelical  concep- 
tion of  faith,  and  yet  in  his  discussion  he  betrays  a  fatal  mis- 
apprehension concerning  the  latter.  Protestants  do  define 
faith  as  fiducia  (trust) ;  but  this  is  not  a  bare  and  empty  trust 
— the  inanis  hcereticorum  fiducia  against  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  impertinently  protested.  A  trust  that  is  merely  sub- 
jective is  indeed  groundless  and  empty,  and  therefore  worse 
than  worthless  (cf.  1  Co  152- 17-20).  Faith  has  no  value  per  se  ; 
its  value  lies  solely  in  its  object.  If  the  object  is  unreal,  the 
faith  is  vanity.  Or  if  the  object,  though  real,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  him  that  trusts  himself  to  it,  his  confidence 
can  bring  him  only  loss.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  believes  ; 
the  vital  question  is,  whom  he  believes.  We  may  not  divide 
men  into  the  two  classes  :  those  who  believe  and  those  who  do 
not.  For  in  varying  degrees  of  confidence  all  men  believe 
(trust).  He  who  doubts  God,  believes  men  or  the  spirit  of  this 
world.  Confidence  in  any  object  other  than  God,  who  alone 
has  power  over  sin  and  death,  could  not  in  any  case  have 
saving  value.  And  even  so  our  faith  would  not  be  '  saving,' 
unless  God  freely  purposed  to  save.  And  man,  though  free  in 
the  act  of  faith,  is  utterly  unable  to  produce  it  of  himself. 
Only  the  revelation  of  His  grace  can  call  forth  and  ground  faith 
in  God.  Any  possible  confidence  toward  God  not  grounded  in 
the  revelation  of  His  purpose  is  not  faith,  but  presumption. 

When  it  is  said  that  Christian  faith  is  personal 
trust  in  God  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  one  need 
not  conclude  that  '  faith  '  and  '  trust '  are  exactly 
equivalent  terms.  The  thought  is  only  that  the 
deepest  essence  of  faith  is  trust,  and  that  there  is 
no  Christian  faith  that  is  not  personal  trust  in 
God.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  passages 
in  the  NT  in  which  these  words  occur  will  clearly 
show  that  even  here  —  to  say  nothing  of  later 
ecclesiastical  usage — faith,  formally  regarded,  is 
the  more  comprehensive  term. 

'  Two  factors  (Momente)  are  to  be  distinguished  in  faith,  one 
relating  to  the  object,  the  knowledge  of  God  mediated  through 
Christ,  the  other  relating  to  the  state  of  the  subject,  the  trust 
in  salvation  resting  upon  Christ.  But  the  two  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  since  the  Christian  knowledge  of  God 
arises  only  in  and  with  the  trust  in  salvation.  To  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  sides  of  faith  correspond  the  two 
formulae  fides  quae  creditur— the  content  of  faith,  and  fides  qua 
creditur=the  attitude  of  faith.  Only  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  content  of  faith  consists  primarily  not  in  a  theologi- 
cally formulated  doctrine,  but  in  the  immediate  beholding  and 
understanding  of  the  saving  revelation  itself '  (Kirn,  art. 
'Glaube'  in  PRE  3). 

It  is  accordingly  unwarrantable  to  speak  of 
'a  purely  intellectual  faith  in  God.'  The  mere 
holding  a  doctrine  to  be  true  is  not  faith  at  all. 
Earlier  dogmaticians  divided  the  function  of  faith 
into  three  acts  :  notitia,  knowledge,  instruction  in 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  assensus, 
assent  to  the  teaching  ;  fiducia,  personal  trust. 
This  view,  however,  is  misleading  ;  for  faith,  how- 
ever many  aspects  it  may  have,  is  yet  an  integral 
thing,  not  formed  by  the  synthesis  of  several  acts. 
And 

'  notitia  and  assensus  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  faith 
except  as  they  are  included  in  the  fiducia.    That  saving  trust 


meant  to  denote  'trumpet-blast,'  as  indeed  the  gloss  tpmy? 
suggests.  We  should  rather  conjecture  that  pit*  <ri.k*ryy<ii 
lj.sy<k\;,;,  preceded  by  xxi,  originally  stood  after  Ufa  a-oXXiif, 
which  would  give  a  better  order. 
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does  not  arise  without  the  hearing  of  the  message  of  salvation 
(axo-h,  Eo  1017)  is  self-evident  and  undisputed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assensus,  as  the  sure  persuasion  of  the  power  of 
Christ  as  Redeemer  and  of  the  reality  of  the  God  who  is  above  the 

world,  is  brought  about  only  in  and  with  the  fiducia Only 

this  one  thing  must  remain  unobseured,  that  the  right  and 
proper  answer  of  man  to  the  saving  revelation  that  comes  to 
him  is  the-Jiducia,  and  that  out  of  it  grows  all  certainty  and 
knowledge  of  God  and  Divine  things '  (Kirn). 

Some,  again,  have  attempted  to  draw  a  positive 
distinction  between  faith  and  trust,  regarding 
faith  as  the  receiving  from  God,  and  trust  as  the 
yielding  of  self  to  God.  The  essential  character- 
istic of  faith  is  indeed  receptivity  ;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  trustful  yielding  of  self 
to  God  is  anything  more  or  other  than  the  opening 
of  the  heart  and  life  to  His  influence  and  control 
through  the  overmastering  revelation  of  the  grace 
of  Christ.  In  other  words,  even  the  trustful  de- 
votion of  self  to  God  remains  at  bottom  a  receiving 
from  God. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  (cf.  esp.  E.  W 
Mayer,  Das  christliche  Gottvertrauen  und  der 
Glaube  an  Christ  us,  1899)  to  show  that  while 
Christ,  according  to  the  NT,  is  the  object  of 
'  faith,'  only  God  is  the  object  of  the  full  'trust' 
of  the  Christian.  As  Jesus,  the  Christ,  revealing 
in  word  and  deed  the  Father's  holy  love,  bears  the 
offer  of  salvation  to  men,  so  through  their  faith  in 
His  revelation  He  brings  men  to  the  Father  in 
trust.  Trust  in  God  is  the  consequence  of  faith  in 
Christ.  But  can  this  view  be  consistently  main- 
tained ?  Faith  in  Christ — not  as  Prophet  merely, 
but  as  the  Bearer  of  salvation — is  justified  only  as 
we  have  ground  for  the  assurance  that  in  Him  God 
is  dealing  with  us.  So  then  faith  in  Christ  is  trust 
in  the  Father,  and  trust  in  the  Father  as  revealed 
in  Christ  is  also  trust  in  the  Son,  the  Bearer  of 
salvation  (Jn  14lff-).  Certain  it  is  that  the  writers 
of  the  NT  saw  in  Christ  more  than  Teacher  and 
Example.  Even  as  their  exalted  Lord  He  con- 
tinued to  be  a  personal  Helper. 

So  long  as  the  revelation  of  God's  grace  was  not 
yet  complete  in  the  sending  forth  of  His  Son  and 
then  of  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  (Gal  44-  6),  faith  could 
not  rise  to  its  full  measure.  Before  Christ  the  full 
conception  of  faith  could  not  be  reached.  The 
word  '  trust '  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  and 
not  seldom  in  certain  other  OT  books.  It  does 
not,  however,  signify  the  perfect  fellowship  of  the 
child  of  God,  but  only  a  reliance  upon  God's  faith- 
fulness. The  predominant  idea  in  the  trust  of  the 
OT  was  hope.  There  were  heroes  of  faith  before 
Christ,  but  their  faith  could  not  be  perfect,  for 
they  had  not  received  the  object  of  their  hope  (He 
ll39-40).  In  Christ  the  filial  disposition  is  estab- 
lished (ef.  e.g.  Vs-).  And  so  fundamental  and  all- 
comprehensive  was  His  work  as  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant  that  He  could  be  truly  called  '  the 
author  and  perfecter  of  faith '  (122).  Only  as  men 
know  God  in  Christ  can  they  know  what  faith  in 
its  full  sense  is.  The  life  of  faith  is  communion 
with  God  in  and  through  Christ,  and  the  nerve  of 
that  communion  is  personal  trust.  Christian  trust 
is  reliance  upon  God,  but  not  upon  '  God  out  of 
Christ.'  Neither  can  it  be  reliance  upon  Jesus 
except  as  the  essential  revelation  of  the  Father. 

Not  unknown  in  Church  history  is  a  view  of  the  redemptorial 
work  of  Christ  which  would  make  it  consist  in  appeasing  an 
angry  God.  According  to  this  view  Christ  and  not  the  Father 
is  the  Reconciler,  God  and  not  the  world  is  reconciled.  In 
such  a  case  perfect  childlike  trust  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
There  would  be  no  firm  ground  for  it.  If  God  has  once  changed 
His  purpose,  why  should  He  not  do  so  again  ?  Only  where 
God  is  manifest  in  Christ  as  the  Reconciler  of  the  world  (2  Co 
61*)  can  there  be  perfect  security  for  time  and  eternity.  Where 
Christ  is  thought  of  as  having  wrought  a  change  in  the  will  of 
God,  men  will  with  wavering  hope  implore  Him  to  intercede 
with  God  on  their  behalf,  and  will  perhaps  also  invoke  the  aid 
of  many  saints.  Perfect  assurance  is  not  to  be  reached  by  this 
road. 

Only  as  we  have  the  Son  do  we  have  the  Father 


(Jn  146fr-,  1  Jn  223- 24),  but  we  have  the  Son  only 
because  of  the  Father's  love  (Jn  316).  Jesus  knows 
the  Father,  and  He  teaches  us  to  know  Him.  His 
life  is  the  glorious  example  of  trust  in  the  Father's 
love.  But  it  is  not  through  the  contagious  ex- 
ample of  the  '  inner  life  '  of  Jesus  that  men  are  led 
into  perfect  filial  trust.  He  promised  His  disciples 
a  perfect  joy,  which  no  one  should  take  away 
(1620"24),  but  this  was  to  come  only  after  He  should 
have  been  glorified.  God's  boundless  love  for 
sinners  must  first  be  manifested  in  the  cross  of 
Christ  (Ro  58  832).  Yet  even  Christ's  dying  and 
rising  again  on  our  behalf  (2  Co  515)  is  not  the  final 
proof  of  God's  love.  God  has  also  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts  (Gal  46,  Ro  814ff-)- 
The  gift  of  the  Spirit  means  the  reality  of  com- 
munion in  prayer,  and  the  Spirit's  work  in  us  is  the 
pledge  of  our  complete  salvation  at  last  (cf.  e.g. 
Ro  826,  2  Co  55).  To  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
love  of  God,  that  one  maybe  strengthened  to  know 
that  love  which  passeth  knowledge  (Eph  317ff-)  ;  to 
know  and  have  believed  the  love  which  God  hath 
in  us  (1  Jn  416)  ;  and  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  love 
of  God  (Jude  v.21) — this  is  the  meaning  of  Christian 
trust. 

Since  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  manifested  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  our  assurance, 
we  must  place  no  confidence  in  the  flesh  (Ph  33ff-). 
The  seed  of  Abraham  or  of  Israel  may  not  trust  in 
this  relation  (Mt  39,  Jn  833ff-,  Ro  228-  -9,  Gal  328-  29). 
Nor  may  we  trust  in  works  of  righteousness  (e.g.  Ro 
319ff-,  Eph  29,  Tit  35),  or  in  our  good  purpose,  effort, 
or  zeal  (e.g.  Ro  916  106ff-,  Ph  36).  Even  the  con- 
fession of  Christ  and  the  profession  of  faith  will 
avail  nothing  without  the  vital  union  with  Him  in 
the  faith  that  works  by  love  (Mt  721ff-,  Ja  21W\ 
1  Co  101_]3,  Rev  31).  Moreover,  not  even  what  men 
call  a  good  conscience  can  give  security  (1  Co  43-  4, 
1  Jn  l8*)-  The  wondrous  fact  of  fellowship  in  the 
love  of  God  is  indeed  a  token  of  the  life  of  God 
in  us.  And  whereinsoever  our  heart  condemn  us, 
we  shall  obtain  assurance  in  the  way  of  sincere 
obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  love.  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart — He  can  pardon  and  heal.  And 
when  by  His  grace  our  heart  is  set  free  from  self- 
condemnation,  our  communion  with  God  may  be 
unbroken. 

Upon  the  immovable  foundation  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  world  in  Christ  (2  Co  514ff-)  the 
individual  appropriates  to  himself  the  promise  by 
faith.  Thereby  he  experiences  a  present  grace  and 
rejoices  in  the  sure  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  (Ro 
51- 2).  Because  he  has  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit — 
because  God's  love  has  been  shed  abroad  in  his 
heart — he  can  even  glory  in  tribulations  (53-6,  cf. 
1212).  Even  bearing  the  cross  and  being  crucified 
with  Christ  are  his  joy  and  glory  (Gal  22u  614,  Ph 
38ff-).  Out  of  the  richness  of  the  grace  of  this 
fellowship  he  can  know  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  his  good,  that  is,  for  his  salvation,  and 
he  is  persuaded  that  nothing  can  separate  him 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ.  There  is 
no  power  that  can  gainsay  the  loving  will  of  the 
eternal  God  (Ro  818"39).  In  every  condition  he 
proves  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  grace  (e.g.  2  Co 
129),  and  by  prayer  and  supplication  finds  that 
God's  peace,  far  surpassing  all  understanding  of 
men,  keeps  guard  over  his  heart  and  thoughts  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Ph  46-  ').  Through  faith  he  is  kept 
in  a  hope  sure  and  steadfast  unto  the  final  salva- 
tion which  awaits  him  (e.g.  1  P  l3lr-).  But  the 
sureness  of  the  hope  does  not  work  carelessness. 
'  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set  on  him  puri- 
fieth  himself  even  as  he  is  pure'  (1  Jn  33).  The 
true  believer  is  '  careful  without  care.'  Moreover, 
the  grace  of  our  fellowship  works  zeal  in  service 
(1  Co  1510).  Only  the  Christian  can  enjoy  perfect 
freedom  from  anxious  care  in  order  that  he  may 
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devote  himself  fully  to  the  work  which  God  has 
given  him.  The  past  is  under  the  blood  and  the 
future  is  secure  in  the  promises  of  God  (Tholuck). 
And  because  he  sees  in  Christ  the  grand  purpose 
of  God  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  and  the 
security  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose, he  cannot  despair  of  the  world  any  more  than 
he  can  despair  of  himself.  Because  he  knows  the 
grace  of  Christ  he  can  gladly  accept  his  own  lot  in 
life,  and  '  in  the  patience  of  hope  and  the  labour  of 
love '  serve  and  wait  and  watch  (Lk  1235-  36, 2  Co_59- 10). 
Christian  trust  is  a  state  of  heart ;  yet  it  has 
seemed  better  to  lay  stress  upon  its  ground  and 
essential  significance  than  upon  its  psychological 
aspects.  Christian  joy  and  peace  are  effects  of  a 
power  beyond  ourselves.  Only  God  can  give  them. 
It  is  our  part  to  make  sure  of  our  union  with  Christ, 
and  then  to  see  that  we  receive  not  the  grace  of 
God  in  vain  (2  Co  61).  The  full  realization  of  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  promise  of  peace  is  not  to  be 
had  at  once.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  path  of  trust. 
But  if  there  is  established  the  relation  of  such  con- 
fidence in  God  that  all  our  weaknesses,  doubts, 
fears,  and  sins  drive  us  to  our  sure  Helper,  the 
goal  of  perfect  peace  will  surely  be  reached  at  last 
(cf.  Mt  ll28"30,  He  418). 

Literature. — The  art.  Faith  is  presupposed  throughout,  and 
also  that  of  Dr.  Warfield  in  Hastings'  DB.  See  also  Drum- 
mond,  Pax  Vobiscum  ;  Herrmann,  Faith  and  Morals,  and  The 
Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God  ;  Kahler,  Zur  Lehre  von 
der  Versohnung,  and  Der  Lebendige  Gott ;  J.  G.  Tasker,  '  Trust 
in  God  and  Faith  in  Christ '  in  ExpT  xi.  [1900]  490. 

J.  R.  van  Pelt. 

TRUTH. — Apart  from  the  adverbial  phrases  'of 
a  truth '  (Mk  1232,  Lk  425)  and  '  truly '  (e.g.  Mk  14™, 
Lk  927  1244),  which  are  used  in  their  ordinary 
colloquial  sense  (cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p. 
£27),  the  only  occurrence  of  this  term  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  is  in  the  hypocritical  address  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  to  Jesus  (Mt  2216, 
Mk  1214,  Lk  202!),  where  these  soi-disant  inquirers 
compliment  Him  on  His  sincerity  as  a  teacher. 
Here  loyalty  to  the  truth  is  opposed  to  the  dis- 
ingenuous spirit  that  allows  itself  to  be  swayed  by 
fear  or  flattery.  The  impression  made  by  Jesus 
on  His  opponents  was  one  of  fearless  honesty  and 
candour  ;  He  was  no  casuist  or  time-server,  and  it 
was  His  recognized  character  of  religious  frankness 
and  veracity  which  suggested  their  trap.  For  all 
His  sympathies,  they  knew  He  would  be  straight- 
forward. They  could  count  upon  His  telling 
dangerous  and  unpleasant  truths,  no  matter  what 
His  word  might  cost  Him.  He  had  the  courage 
without  which  truthfulness  is  impossible,  and  these 
Jews  were  cunning  enough  to  trade  upon  His  very 
virtues. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  '  truth '  is  used 
in  a  special,  pregnant  sense,  characteristic  of  the 
writer  and  of  his  age.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  cate- 
gories or  themes  of  the  book,  and  its  proportions, 
as  well  as  its  perspective,  are  entirely  different 
from  anything  in  the  Synoptics.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  occurs,  as  in 
the  phrases  about  true  witness  (531-32  2124),  or 
credible  statements  (814) ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
word  means  no  more  than  veracity,  and  its  adjective 
represents  '  trustworthy '  (cf.  104'1  with  718  816f-  40-  46 
and  167).  In  Pilate's  remark,  'Truth!  what  is 
truth?'  (1838),  however,  we  are  on  the  way  to  a 
more  definite  conception.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in 
this  scene  the  implied  censure  of  a  false  attitude 
to  truth,  as  Cowper  has  pointed  out. — 

'  Sut™what  ia  truth?    'Twas  Pilate's  question  put 
To  Truth  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore  ?  will  not  God  impart  His  light 
To  them  that  ask  it  ?— Freely— 'tis  His  joy, 
His  glory  and  His  nature,  to  impart. 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere, 
Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark.' 

(Task,  bk.  iii.  1.  270). 


Truth,  in  this  passage,  however,  has  the  further 
connotation  of  speculative  or  abstract  knowledge, 
and  the  majority  of  the  references  throughout  the 
Gospel  are  tinged  by  such  associations.  They 
converge  on  the  principle  that  the  spiritual  is  the 
real,  and  that  the  truth  of  human  life  is  attainable 
only  in  relation  to  Christ,  who  is  at  once  the  true 
Life  of  God  and  the  true  means  whereby  men 
appropriate  that  Divine  and  absolute  nature. 

Two  small  linguistic  problems  lie  at  the  threshold  of  any 
attempt  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  'truth'  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  (a)  Attempts  have  been  made,  notably  by  Wendt  (e.g. 
in  SK,  1883,  p.  511  f.,  and  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  259  f.),  to 
read  i.\r,dux  as  equivalent  to  'faithfulness'  or  'rectitude,'  on 
the  analogy  of  the  LXX  rendering  (i\io;  xcti  uk>,l)ua.)  for  the 
Hebrew  original  of '  grace  and  truth.'  Certainly,  in  ll4- 17,  the  OT 
antithesis  is  unmistakable.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  z'  P'; 
is  substituted  for  i\ik,  the  author  is  evidently  using  'truth' 
here  in  a  deeper  and  special  meaning  of  his  own.  The  general 
usage  of  the  term  throughout  the  Gospel,  whether  as  applied  to 
God  or  man,  cannot  be  explained  by  '  faithfulness '  or  '  righteous 
conduct,'  any  more  than  by  mere  '  veracity.'  Even  where  the 
OT  form  of  expression  is  retained,  the  content  and  the  substance 
of  the  thought  are  extended  and  intensified.  (6)  A  cognate 
difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  use  of  two  adjectives,  SArJlis  and 
«A>jftn)j,  in  connexion  with  &-\*i6eia  (see  ExpT  xv.  [1904]  505,  xvi. 
42-43).  No  rigid  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them  in  the 
Gospel  (note  the  variant  in  S1^),  as  if  they  were  equivalent 
precisely  to  verax  and  verus.  The  latter  may  be  translated 
'  true,'  in  the  sense  of  real,  as  opposed  to  what  is  counterfeit 
(151)  or  transient  and  inadequate  (19  632-  51) ;  but  often  what  is 
true,  in  the  sense  of  veracious  and  sincere,  is  thereby  sub- 
stantial, the  sole  reality  amid  the  shadows  of  falsehood,  just  as 
God,  who  is  true  (cf.  Field,  ON  iii.  p.  104),  as  opposed  to 
deceptive  and  disappointing  idols,  is  also  real,  in  the  sense  of 
being  living  and  lasting.  Hence  i.\n6fc  (826)  and  k\yfti<,k  (T28) 
are  applied  equally  to  God  (cf .  3s3),  as  the  Father  who  has  sent 
the  Son,  while  the  former  adjective  is  used  (e.g.  in  655)  where 
the  latter,  in  the  sense  of  real  or  genuine,  would  have  been 
equally  appropriate  (cf.  (S32  l9). 

Truth,  in  this  specific  sense,  forms  one  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  equivalent 
either  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  being  and  will,  or 
to  the  Divine  being  and  will  itself ;  in  other  words, 
it  represents  the  higher  and  heavenly  reality  of 
things,  transcendent  and  absolute,  and  corresponds 
generally  to  light  (cf.  I8  and  5s3)  in  its  sphere  and 
functions.  Like  the  light,  however,  the  truth  is 
not  an  abstract  entity,  much  less  an  intellectual 
system,  to  the  author,  but  this  Divine  reality  as 
manifested  in  the  incarnate  Logos,  as  revealed  in 
the  Son.  He  is  the  Truth  (14s);  He  and  it  are 
identified  (cf.  832- 36).  All  else  is  transitory  and 
unsubstantial.  Whatever  appears  to  compete  with 
this  truth  is  either  counterfeit  or  merely  relative. 
Jesus,  as  the  perfect  Son  of  God,  is  the  final  and 
adequate  embodiment  of  God's  saving  will ;  and 
the  common  term  for  that  heavenly  nature,  in 
relation  to  man's  errors  and  ignorance,  is  the  truth. 
But  the  errors  and  ignorance  against  which  it  has 
to  struggle  are  moral  rather  than  intellectual.  It 
is  truth  to  be  done  (321),  not  speculation  to  be 
understood.  The  prerequisite  for  coming  to  the 
light  of  the  Logos  is  a  sound  moral  disposition, 
faithfulness  to  the  light  of  conscience,  and  genuine 
sincerity  of  thought  and  deed.  Such  is  the  point 
pressed  by  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  world  which  included  earnest  seekers 
for  the  truth  (cf.  1220ff-)  and  so-called  '  philosophers' 
or  religious  theorists,  in  Judaism  and  paganism, 
who  refused  to  accept  the  Christian  estimate  of 
Jesus,  and  probably  preferred  Gnostic  presenta- 
tions of  communion  with  God.  To  meet  both  of 
these  contemporary  currents,  he  states  his  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  Truth.  With  that  Christ 
all  truly  sincere  souls  have  an  affinity,  which,  if 
allowed  to  develop  naturally,  will  bring  them  into 
touch  with  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objec- 
tions to  Christ,  often  paraded  on  intellectual 
grounds,  are  run  back  to  moral  defects,  and  failure 
to  see  the  reality  of  God  in  Christ  is  attributed  to 
some  unreality  of  human  character. 

The  roots  of  this  unique  conception  may  partly 
be  found  in  Philo,  but  ultimately  they  run'  back  to 
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Platonism  and  the  later  Stoicism  (cf.  Grill,  p.  204  f.), 
while  even  Egyptian  theology  had  crowned  the  god 
Thoth  with  the  attribute  aitv  dXTjflijs  of  the  Logos 
(cf.  Reitzenstein,  Zwei  religionsgesch.  Fragen,  pp. 
56,  80  f. ).  But  the  distinctive  usage  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  lies  in  its  correlation  of  this  conception 
with  the  historic  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Asiatic-Greek  audience  for  which  the  book  was 
immediately  composed,  learnt  that  He  was  a  king 
of  truth  (1836),  instead  of  being  king  of  some  realm 
whose  Jewish  Messianic  associations  failed  to  im- 
press Hellenic  readers.  This  was  a  timely  pre- 
sentation of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  reading  of 
Christ's  personality  which  could  not  fail  to  com- 
mend itself  to  those  for  whom  the  more  local  and 
national  associations  of  Judaism,  or  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  had  lost  much,  if  not  all,  of  their 
interest  and  appeal.  Hence  the  emphasis  on  the 
two  realms  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or  of  reality 
and  unreality,  which,  like  the  cognate  antithesis 
of  light  and  darkness,  helps  to  body  forth  the 
moral  dualism  of  the  Gospel.  The  opposition  of 
men  to  Christ  as  the  Logos  is  referred  to  their 
connexion  with  the  realm  of  the  devil  (840f-),  whose 
hereditary  policy  is  hatred  of  the  Divine  truth. 
The  author  does  not  speculate  on  any  fall  of  the 
devil,  nor  does  he  discuss  the  origin  of  this  cosmic 
feud ;  he  is  content  to  trace  it  through  history,  in 
the  practical  experience  of  mankind.  Truth  and 
falsehood,  reality  and  unreality,  light  and  dark- 
ness, are  set  in  juxtaposition.  His  Christ  is  a 
King  of  Truth.  '  He  reigns  as  Himself  holy  and 
true,  by  the  power  of  the  truth  which  He  reveals 
— truth  in  the  conscience,  truth  in  the  heart,  and 
truth  in  the  mind — and  over  those  who,  through 
His  grace  and  spirit,  have  become  fundamentally 
true ;  who  stand  in  the  eternal,  abiding  relation- 
ship of  peace  and  love  and  holiness  towards  God ' 
(Reith,  The  Gospel  of  John,  ii.  p.  138).  The  con- 
trast between  this  and  the  realm  of  falsehood  and 
unreality  is  moral,  rather  than  metaphysical,  for 
the  writer,  though  the  metaphysical  basis  is  plain. 

Hence  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  witness 
borne  to  the  truth  by  John  the  Baptist  (533)  and 
that  borne  by  Christ  (840  1837).  The  former  passage 
(where  '  the  truth '  is  meant  to  cover  more  than  its 
ordinary  sense,  although  the  language  of  the  latter 
is  employed)  is  in  the  line  of  17£- 19t.  But  when 
Jesus  is  said  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  or  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  in  the  sense  that  He  bears  witness 
to  Himself  (814)  as  the  Truth.  His  whole  Person 
and  work  are  an  adequate  revelation  of  the  Father's 
inner  being.  To  see  Him  is  to  see  the  Father.  His 
witness,  therefore,  consists  in  what  may  be  termed 
His  loyalty  to  Himself,  and  His  devotion  to  that 
vocation  of  being  true  to  God's  will  for  which  He 
became  incarnate,  and  from  which  no  fear  of  death 
could  deter  Him  (cf.  Lidgett,  The  Spiritual  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Atonement,  p.  24  f.).  A  further  line  of 
witness  to  the  truth  of  God  is  afforded  by  those 
who  accept  the  revelation  of  Christ  (333).  Their 
adhesion  to  the  truth  affords  to  the  world  fresh 
evidence  of  the  truth's  power ;  they,  as  it  were, 
accredit  the  transcendent  purpose  of  God  by  their 
obedience  to  it  as  the  moral  ideal  of  their  life. 
This  is  indicated  already  in  the  Prologue  by  the 
words   'we  beheld   .  we   have  all    received.' 

Finally,  there  is  the  living  witness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  (see  below)  in  the  Church,  which,  unlike  the 
so-called  Gnostic  revelations  of  fresh  knowledge,  is 
ever  loyal  to  the  historical  personality  of  Christ, 
and  aims  consistently  at  glorifying,  instead  of 
obscuring  or  diminishing,  the  vital  significance  of 
His  life  for  the  human  soul. 

This  note  is  struck  loudly  and  clearly  at  the 

very  outset,   in  the  Prologue :    '  And   the  Logos 

became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.    And  we  beheld 

his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the 
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Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  For  of  his 

fulness  we  have  all  received,  even  grace  upon  grace. 
For  the  law  was  given  through  Moses :  grace  and 
truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ'  (Jn  l14-"-"). 
Here,  just  as  the  conception  of  the  Truth  is  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  the  Way  in  145- 6,  the  aspect 
of  grace  controls  that  of  truth.  Religion,  in  this 
definition,  is  not  the  arduous  aspiration  of  man's 
soul,  stretching  up  wistfully  to  communion  with 
God,  but  the  gracious  revelation  of  God  to  men 
through  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  initiative 
is  on  God's  side ;  and  the  Divine  nature,  in  its 
absolute  reality,  is  mediated  for  the  soul  by  Christ 
alone,  not  by  any  number  of  theosophic  ffions.  All 
that  either  the  OT  economy  or  contemporary 
Gnosticism  could  offer  the  soul  was  a  partial  dis- 
closure of  God's  inner  being.  Time-honoured  and 
plausible  as  rival  methods  might  be,  they  were  at 
best  imperfect.  The  full  revelation  was  in  Christ 
as  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God  par  excellence,  the 
Truth  of  God,  and  therefore  of  man,  amid  shadows 
and  appearances.  He  is  the  revealer,  or  rather  the 
revelation  Himself.  His  personality  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  that  Divine  essence  which  He 
alone  can  communicate  in  all  its  fulness  to  believing 
men,  and  through  which  men  realize  themselves 
fully.  He  is  the  true  way  to  life.  The  author 
emphasizes  this  central  and  primary  conception  on 
two  lines.  Not  only  does  he  change  the  '  mercy ' 
of  the  Gr.  OT  into  '  grace,' — a  change  which  is  all 
the  more  significant  that  this  great  Pauline  term 
never  recurs  in  the  Gospel, — but  the  companion  idea 
of  truth  (cf.  Ex  346)  is  expanded  from  faithfulness 
or  veracity  to  what  a  modern  might  describe  as  the 
absolute  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  an  inner, 
heavenly  reality,  or  rather  the  Reality,  which 
Christ  alone  (l18)  could  disclose.  The  'truth'  of 
God  is  thus  neither  information  to  be  gained,  nor 
dogmas  to  be  supernaturally  revealed,  but  is  at 
once  personal  and  full  of  initiative.  It  is  God 
Himself  manifesting  His  essential  life  to  the  faith 
and  need  of  man.  As  Maurice  once  put  it,  '  Truth 
must  be  a  person  seeking  us,  if  we  are  to  seek 
him.' 

While  this  mission  and  ministry  of  the  truth  have 
reached  their  climax  in  the  brief  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  the  latter  phase  was  only  its  final,  not  its 
first  manifestation.  Like  the  Light,  the  Truth 
has  been  in  the  world  prior  to  its  absolute  revela- 
tion and  embodiment  in  Christ  the  Logos  (320- 21). 
In  all  ages,  and  from  all  quarters  (cf.  1837),  Christ 
draws  to  Himself  those  who  practise  the  truth.  In 
the  OT  and  elsewhere  (Jos  2"  [LXX],  Ps-Sol  17" 
with  2\eos,  cf.  Ps  8312)  this  phrase  means  simply 
to  deal  truly  or  to  act  sincerely,  according  to  the 
context.  The  author  of  this  Gospel,  however, 
follows  his  usual  method  of  putting  into  such 
phrases  a  deeper  and  specific  content,  so  that  here 
it  denotes  rather  the  active  exercise  and  practical 
manifestation  by  good  people  of  what  corresponds 
to  God's  real  character.  To  practise  the  truth  is  a 
synonym  for  doing  works  in  God  (321).  This  is 
independent  of  nationality.  It  is  also  evidently 
intended  to  cover  the  pre-Christian  era  ;  or  rather, 
according  to  this  Gospel,  the  history  of  humanity, 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  was  not  wholly  out 
of  touch  with  the  true  Spirit  and  Life  of  God  (l5-  9). 
The  present  passage,  taken  along  with  a  remark 
like  that  of  1837  ('everyone  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice '),  suggests  a  view  of  paganism 
similar  to  that  of  Ro  2laf-  Furthermore,  it  implies 
that  men  grasp  this  '  truth '  of  God  by  the  exercise 
of  their  entire  moral  nature.  The  reality  of  God, 
as  Spirit  and  as  Personal  Life,  cannot  be  known 
except  by  real  men,  by  those  whose  character  is 
real  to  the  core.  The  conditions  of  that  personal 
knowledge  are  singleness  of  mind,  purity  of  con- 
science, and  openness  of  heart.     It  is  the  exercise 
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of  these  that  brings  a  man  into  permanent  touch 
■with  the  reality  of  the  Divine  nature  as  manifested 
in  Christ.  The  locus  classicus  for  this  profound 
conception  is  717 ;  although  the  term  '  truth '  does 
not  occur  there,  the  identification  of  disinterested- 
ness and  candour  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  truth 
(cf.  718)  shows  that  the  idea  was  in  the  writer's 
mind. 

This  inwardness,  with  its  corollary  of  freedom 
from  national  or  local  cults,  is  brought  out  with 
especial  clearness  in  the  well-known  definition  of 
Christian  worship  (423-  24),  where  truth  is  associated 
with  spirit.  In  contrast  to  external  and  ritual 
worship,  the  genuine  worshipper  must  approach 
God  inwardly  ;  it  is  like  to  like,  as  in  32'-  The 
spiritual  is  the  inward,  the  real.  As  God's  nature 
is  such,  His  worshippers  must  correspond  to  Him  ; 
and  if  worship  is  ottered  in  the  spirit,  it  is  thereby 
genuine.  A  similar  antithesis  to  the  symbolic  and 
unsubstantial  worship  of  the  OT  underlies  1717"19, 
where  truth,  in  a  certain  abstract  sense,  denotes 
the  eternal  reality  of  the  Divine  nature  as  revealed 
to  men,  the  ideal  or  truth  of  life  realized  in  Christ, 
and,  through  Him,  in  His  people.  By  His  con- 
secration or  devotion  of  Himself  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  purpose  of  revelation,  Christ  makes  it  poss- 
ible for  His  disciples  to  be  consecrated  to  God's 
service — a  consecration  which,  as  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  term  allows,  implies  personal  purification 
from  sin.  Negatively,  the  vocation  is  equivalent 
to  a  deliverance  from  the  stains  and  illusions  of  the 
transient  world,  which  is  superior  to  the  OT  ritual. 
Positively,  it  denotes  an  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
God.  His  name  and  His  truth  are  the  same.  They 
represent  the  reality  of  the  Divine  revelation  in 
Christ,  with  the  twofold  antithesis,  running 
through  the  entire  Gospel,  between  this  final 
revelation  and  the  inadequate  OT  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  contemporary  philosophic  or  theo- 
sophic  speculations  about  truth  on  the  other. 

A  further  application  of  this  freedom,  inherent 
in  the  absolute  and  inward  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  occurs  in  the  debate  (cf.  Peyton, 
Memorabilia  of  Jesus,  p.  446  f.)  between  Jesus  and 
the  Jews  in  831f- — a  passage  which  reproduces  the 
great  Pauline  ideas  of  Gal  37-513,  although  redemp- 
tion as  usual  is  included  under  the  aspect  of  revela- 
tion, rather  than  vice  versa.  The  effects  of  truth, 
when  received  by  men,  are  here  described  summarily 
as  freedom  (83Jf-).  The  argument  is  this.  As  the 
Father  seeks  true  worshippers,  whose  note  is 
spirituality,  so  the  Son  seeks  true  disciples,  whose 
characteristic  is  loyal  adherence  to  His  teaching, 
i.e.  to  Himself  (cf.  833-  36)  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Father.  Adherence  or  obedience  of  this  kind 
yields  a  knowledge  of  God's  real  nature ;  it  initi- 
ates men  into  the  true  purpose  and  mind  of  the 
Father,  and  invests  them  with  the  Divine  nature 
itself  (173).  Their  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  is  not 
a  process  of  abstract  learning.  There  is  no  intel- 
lectualism  about  it.  It  is  not  a  mastery  of  theo- 
sophic  principles  or  subtle  theories,  but  participa- 
tion in  a  personal  Life.  And  contact  with  this 
brings  a  verve  and  independence  into  life,  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  reality,  a  freedom  from  bondage  and 
legalism,  which  can  be  attained  only  bv  a  nature 
whose  capacities  are  set  free  to  realize  themselves 
fully.  In  another  aspect,  freedom  may  be  con- 
sidered as  deliverance  from  sin  ;  although  such  a 
reference  is  not  excluded  even  in  83-,  it  is  definitely 
suggested  in  1719,  where  participation  in  the  Divine 
life  is  made  to  involve  personal  purification,  through 
the  death  of  Christ.  '  What  men  needed  was  to  be 
sanctified,  that  is,  to  be  consecrated  to  God.  It 
was  not  in  their  power— surely  no  reason  can  be 
conceived  for  this,  but  that  which  lies  in  their  sin 
—to  consecrate  themselves,  and  what  they  were 
not  able  to  do  for  themselves  Christ  did  for  them 


in  His  own  person.  He  consecrated  Himself  to 
God  in  His  death '  (Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ, 
p.  269). 

A  third  aspect  of  this  inward  and  absolute  know- 
ledge of  God  in  Christ  is  presented  in  the  conception 
of  the  Spirit  or  Paraclete  throughout  the  closing 
chapters  (14-17).  Considered  under  the  category 
of  a  liberating  power,  these  references  to  the  tunc- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  (which,  it  is  curious  to 
recollect,  were  applied  to  Mohammed  by  Moham- 
medan divines)  may  be  defined  as  a  presentation 
of  the  liberating  effect  of  the  truth,  as  opposed  to 
traditional  and  antiquarian  views  of  Jesus  which, 
even  within  the  Church,  might  restrict  the  full 
appreciation  of  His  Person.  The  author  had  to 
meet  a  twofold  danger,  and  he  chose  to  state  his  new 
conception  of  Christ  and  Christianity  in  the  form 
of  a  Gospel,  not  of  a  treatise  or  an  Epistle.  One 
reason  for  this,  as  he  suggests  in  the  sayings  repro- 
duced in  1526  and  1613,  is  his  heartfelt  conviction 
that  the  Person  of  Christ  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  Divine  revelation,  and  that  no  fresh  state- 
ments or  progressive  views,  such  as  those  pro- 
mulgated by  Cerinthus  and  other  Gnostics,  are 
authoritative  unless  they  represent  elements  already 
present  by  implication  in  the  words  and  works  of 
the  incarnate  Logos.  The  deeper  interpretation  of 
Christ,  with  which  he  came  forward  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  a  later  age,  is  none  other  than  a 
fresh  discovery  of  latent  truths  in  Christ.  The 
influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  is  not  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  inde- 
pendent oracles  or  to  the  task  of  striking  out  original 
additions  to  the  revelation  of  Christ,  which  would 
render  the  latter,  in  any  sense,  superfluous  or  in- 
ferior. The  test  of  all  such  new  interpretations  is 
their  loyalty  to  the  historic  manifestation  of  the 
Logos.  The  Spirit  of  Truth,  bestowed  by  Christ 
upon  His  Church  (1416f-),  recalls  to  the  mind  of  all 
true  disciples  the  bearing  and  meaning  of  Christ's 
own  teachings  ;  '  he  shall  bear  witness  of  me 
he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  (for  a  different 
reading  in  Jerome,  etc.,  cf.  Nestle's  Einfuhrunrj", 
p.  98),  for  he  shall  not  speak  from  himself  .  .  !:3 
shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you'  (cf.  Bruce,  The  Training  of  the 
Twelve,  pp.  376  f.,  418  f.).  This  great  definition  of 
the  right  and  limitations  of  true  freedom  of  move- 
ment within  the  Christian  consciousness,  safeguards 
it  alike  against  the  abuses  of  Gnostic  speculation 
and  the  disinclination  to  advance  beyond  the  Jewish- 
Christian,  or  rigidly  Messianic,  interpretation  of 
Christ's  Person  which  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
first  generation  of  the  disciples.  To  know  Christ 
after  the  flesh  was  far  from  exhausting  the  signifi- 
cance of  His  Person.  His  Spirit,  i.e.  His  living  pres- 
ence in  the  Christian  Church  and  consciousness, 
had  still  more  to  unfold  of  truth  and  grace.  Hence 
one  privilege  of  being  in  contact  with  this  '  Truth,' 
as  embodied  in  Christ,  is  that  disciples,  no  longer 
in  touch  with  the  earthly  Jesus,  are  fitted  to  adapt 
it  to  varying  conditions,  to  see  it  in  ever  fresh 
bearings,  and  to  apply  it  with  inexhaustible  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  preserve  its  essential 
meaning.  Their  training  in  it,  so  far  from  involv- 
ing any  disloyalty  to  it,  is  a  part  of  their  fidelity 
to  its  principles. 

'They  who  follow  the  Spirit's  guidance  will  not  receive  an 
illumination  enabling  them  to  dispense  with  truth,  but  the 
enablement  to  lay  hold  of  truth.  .  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Truth  given  in  Christ  will  need  from  age  to  age  His  expounding 
to  unlock  its  stores ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faith  in  Him 
and  His  office  in  the  present  shall  never  loosen  men  from  the 
Gospel  given  once  for  all,  or  draw  them  away  from  the  eternal 
Father,  by  enabling  any  voice  born  only  of  the  present  to  seem 
wholly  Divine.  Standing  fast  in  the  unchanging  Truth,  and  an 
endless  progress  in  taking  knowledge  of  it  shall  be  indissolubly 
united '  (Hort,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  p.  58  f.). 

Thus,  while  the  author  carefully  and  stringently 
safeguards  the  future  revelations  of  religious  truth 
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by  limiting  them  to  the  sphere  of  the  historical 
Logos,  he  contemplates  fresh  advances  in  the 
apprehension  of  Christ  (1613),  just  as  he  does  in  the 
practical  extension  of  the  Church  (1720).  Revela- 
tions in  the  future,  and  of  the  future,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  The  latter  is  not 
fettered  by  the  past.  This  prophetic  function  of 
the  Spirit  may  seem  rather  one-sided  (so  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theol.  i.  282)  as  compared  with  its  ethical 
presentation  in  Paul.  But  it  is  in  line  with  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  where  the  Spirit  is  primarily, 
if  not  entirely,  a  spirit  of  witness  ;  while  the  other, 
more  ethical  aspect,  is  at  least  suggested  in  the 
context  (cf.  1416- 17).  The  truth  or  reality  of  the 
Divine  life,  at  any  rate,  includes  the  future  (cf. 
Ps  255  [LXX]) ;  as  indeed  it  must,  if  God's  purpose 
is  a  developing  plan  throughout  history  and  ex- 
perience, and  if  this  truth  or  reality  is  personal. 
For  as  a  personality  is  ex  hypothesi  full  of  resources 
and  surprises,  the  richer  is  its  life.  Its  spirit  must 
be  a  perennial  self-expression,  conditioned  only  by 
the  receptive  powers  of  men.  Consequently  the 
aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  these  allusions  to  the 
progressive  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  in  the 
future  and  of  the  future,  is  to  prevent  loyalty  to 
the  historic  essence  of  Christianity  from  degenerat- 
ing into  stagnant  adherence  to  an  institution  or  a 
creed.  What  Jesus  said,  as  Cyprian  used  to  insist, 
was:  'I  am  the  Truth,'  not,  'I  am  Tradition.' 
Christ  is  God's  last  "Word  to  the  world.  But,  as 
the  writer  strikingly  implies  in  the  phrase,  '  The 
Spirit  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth,'  the  full 
interpretation  of  that  Word  was  not  attained  by 
the  primitive  generation  of  the  disciples.  They 
had  no  monopoly  of  it.  '  Most  friends  of  truth,' 
said  Vinet,  '  love  it  as  Frederick  the  Great  loved 
music.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that,  strictly 
speaking,  he  was  not  fond  of  music  but  of  the 
flute,  and  not  indeed  fond  of  the  flute  but  of  his 
flute.'  It  is  to  prevent  any  religious  aberration  of 
this  kind  that  such  words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are 
put  forward.  They  express  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
revelation,  which  cannot  be  held  by  a  trivial  or 
narrow  life,  any  more  than  it  can  be  selfishly 
grasped  or  adequately  weighed  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced age  of  Christendom. 

Literature. — The  conception  of  truth  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
handled  by  all  the  editors,  notably  by  Westcott  and  Oscar 
Holtzmann.  Besides  the  special  essays  of  Wendt  (see  above) 
and  Ruling  (NKZ,  1895,  625  f.),  see  Schrenck's  Die  johann. 
Anschauung  vom  Leben  (1898),  p.  86 f. ;  J.  Grill,  Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  Entstehung  des  vierten  Evang.  (1902)  pp.  201-206  ;  E.  A. 
Abbott,  Johannine  Vocabulary  (1703,  1727) ;  V.  H.  Stanton  in 
Hastings'  DB  iv.  816-820 ;  Cheyne  in  EBi  5217-5219  ;  Weiss, 
N T  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.)  ii.  §  147 ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  ii.  p. 
375  f. ;  Hort,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (189i),  p.  41  f.; 
Du  Bose,  Soteriology  of  NT,  pp.  291  f.,  297 f.  ;  E.  H.  Hutton, 
Theological  Essays  (p.  18  f.)  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  The  Influence  of 
Jesus  (p.  142  f.);  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  253  ff. 

James  Moffatt. 
TURNING.  — 1.  The  Gospel  terms.  — In  EV  of 

the  Gospels  the  vbs.  'turn,'  'convert'  represent  no 
fewer  than  8  different  Gr.  words.  The  ordinary 
terms,  and  the  ones  we  have  almost  exclusively  to 
do  with  in  the  following  article,  are  o-rpt(pu>  and 
tiri<TTpt<pta  (whence  4irio-Tpo<p-q,  'conversion,'  in  Ac 
153).  In  addition  to  these  we  find  (each,  however, 
used  only  once  in  the  Gospels)  airoo-rptya  (Mt  542), 
i>voo-Tp4<pu  (Lk  245),  ivaxuptu  (Mt  222),  avaKaixirrw 
(Lk  I06),  awopaivu  (2113),  ylvo/iai  (Jn  1620)— all  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  turning,  and  rendered  by 
'  turn '  either  in  AV  or  RV. 

(1)  Literal  turning. — Both  o-Tptyu  and  tirio-Tp{(pw 
are  used  in  this  sense.  Once  orpe^w  occurs  transi- 
tively, where  Jesus  bids  His  disciples,  when  smitten 
on  the  right  cheek,  turn  the  other  to  the  smiter 
(Mt  53i)).  Both  vbs.  frequently  occur  in  the  passive 
form,  but  with  a  reflexive  or  middle  meaning,  to 
denote  the  turning  of  oneself  round.  Usually  it 
is  Jesus  Himself  who  thus  turns  round  (o-Tpa<peis, 


iirio-Tpa<pels),  to  look  for  someone  (e.g.  Mk  530,  Lk 
2261),  or  to  address  some  pointed  word  to  those  who 
follow  (e.g.  Mt  1623,  Lk  965). 

(2)  Figurative  or  spiritual  turning. — In  this  sense 
both  aTpt<p<ii  and  £ino-Tp4<pw  are  employed,  but  the 
former  only  once  (Mt  183).  The  noun  £wio-Tpo<t>r), 
corresponding  to  iirio-Tpe<pw  in  its  spiritual  sense, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  found  only  in 
Ac  153  Both  in  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere  in  the 
NT  the  AV  frequently  renders  these  vbs.,  when 
they  denote  a  spiritual  turning,  by  '  convert,'  and 
in  Ac  153  it  renders  iirio-Tpo<p-q  by  '  conversion.'  RV 
retains  •  conversion  '  in  the  last-mentioned  passage, 
and  '  convert '  in  Ja  519-  20  (where  the  vb.  is  active 
and  transitive — '  convert  a  sinner') ;  but  otherwise 
it  has  substituted  '  turn '  for  '  convert '  —  a  wise 
course,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  modern  religious 
speech  •  conversion '  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  con- 
ventional sense  that  does  not  always  correspond 
to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  In  another  im- 
portant respect  the  RV  has  corrected  a  wrong 
impression  produced  by  the  AV  renderings.  The 
latter,  through  the  influence  of  the  Vulg.  (convertor), 
not  only  uses  the  vb.  'convert,'  but  renders  the 
reflexive  o-rpeoieaOai,  4iri.o-Tp£<peo-dai  as  if  they  were 
genuine  passives,  and  instead  of  '  turn '  has  '  be 
converted.'  A  still  more  glaring  mistranslation 
appears  in  the  quotation  from  Is  610  [LXX]  given 
in  Mt  1315,  Jn  1240,  Ac  2827  (cf.  Mk  412).  In  Is  610 
AV,  correctly  enough,  has  'lest  they  convert' — 
'convert'  in  the  time  of  King  James  being  used 
intransitively.  But  in  the  NT  passages,  though 
the  Gr.  vb,,  except  in  Jn  1240,  is  in  the  active  form, 
just  as  in  the  LXX,  the  'convert'  of  Isaiah  is 
changed  into  'be  converted.'  Both  in  the  last- 
mentioned  passages  and  in  those  cases  in  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  usage,  the  vbs. 
though  passive  in  form  are  certainly  reflexive  in 
meaning,  RV  has  changed  the  '  be  converted '  of 
AV  into  '  turn '  (see  Mt  1315  18s,  Mk  412,  Lk  2232, 
Jn  1240,  Ac  319  2827).  It  is  with  this  spiritual 
turning  or  '  conversion  '  that  we  shall  be  occupied 
in  the  remainder  of  the  article. 

2.  The  NT  facts.— (1)  So  far  as  the  term  'turn' 
or  '  convert '  is  concerned,  the  Gospels  can  hardly 
be  said  to  afford  sufficient  data  for  a  doctrine  of 
conversion  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  In 
Mt  1315,  Mk  412,  Jn  1240  an  OT  prophecy  (Is  610)  is 
referred  to  ;  but  both  in  its  original  use  and  its  NT 
application  it  is  a  national  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual turning  that  is  meant.  Again,  the  notable 
passage,  Mt  183  '  Except  ye  turn,  and  become  as 
little  children,'  etc.,  though  often  taken  as  a  funda- 
mental utterance  of  our  Lord  on  the  subject  of 
conversion,  can  hardly  be  used  for  this  purpose 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  context.  For  it  was 
addressed  directly  to  the  Twelve  at  a  time  long 
subsequent  to  their  call  to  the  Apostolate  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Judas,  who  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  Apostles  at  this  period  were  '  uncon- 
verted '  men  ?  Moreover,  the  turning  which  Jesus 
demanded  of  them  was  not  that  absolute  turning 
from  sin  in  order  to  follow  Himself  which  the  word 
•  conversion '  is  used  to  denote,  but  a  turning  from 
those  foolish,  unworthy  ambitions  which  had  just 
prompted  the  question,  '  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ? '  (v.1),  and  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  in  God's  Kingdom  humility  is  the  real 
badge  of  greatness.  Similarly,  when  our  Lord 
says  to  Peter,  '  When  once  thou  hast  turned  again 
(AV  'When  thou  art  converted'),  stablish  thy 
brethren'  (Lk  2232),  it  seems  evident  that  the 
Apostle  did  not  lack  conversion  in  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  that  he  was  being  sum- 
moned beforehand  to  a  fresh  and  more  devoted 
return  to  his  Master's  service  after  his  fall. 

When  we  pass  to  Acts,  however,  we  do  find 
4ino-Tp4<p<j>  and  £wuTTpo<f>i)  in  a  sense  that  corresponds 
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to  the  familiar  use  of  the  term  'conversion.'  When 
St.  Peter,  preaching  to  the  multitude  in  Solomon's 
Porch,  says,  '  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  turn  again, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out'  (Ac  319),  the 
turning  he  demands  is  unquestionably  the  kind  of 
turning  that  conversion  implies.  When  it  is  said 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lydda  that  they  '  turned  to 
the  Lord '  (935),  it  is  their  conversion  that  is  referred 
to.  So  likewise  at  Antioch,  when  '  a  great  number 
that  believed  turned  unto  the  Lord'  ( 1 l21) ;  and  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  to  the  people  of  Lystra 
that  they  should  '  turn  from  these  vain  things  unto 
the  living  God'  (1415);  and  again  when  the  same 
Apostles  passed  through  Phoenicia  and  Samaria 
'  declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,'  and 
causing  great  joy  unto  all  the  brethren  (153 ;  see, 
further,  v.19  2618- 20). 

In  the  Epistles  the  use  of  the  figure  of  turning 
to  denote  the  great  spiritual  change  that  consti- 
tutes a  man  a  Christian  is  infrequent ;  but  we  have 
it  in  2  Co  316,  and  notably  in  1  Th  l9  '  How  ye 
turned  unto  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a  living  and 
true  God.'  And  this  use  of  the  word  '  turn,'  we 
must  remember,  was  not  only  a  natural  figure  to 
denote  a  great  spiritual  transformation,  but  one 
that  was  especially  familiar  to  every  pious  Jew. 
The  prophetic  writings  are  full  of  it.  And  no- 
where, whether  in  the  OT  or  the  NT,  is  there  a 
finer  expression  of  the  idea  than  in  the  words  of 
Deutero- Isaiah  :  '  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts :  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon'  (Is  557  ;  cf.  610,  Ps  5113,  Jer  314,  Ezk  3311, 
Hos  12s,  Jl  212'-,  Zee  l3f-). 

(2)  But  we  are  not  confined  to  the  terms  for 
'  turning '  in  the  NT,  in  seeking  there  for  the  fact 
of  conversion.  The  reality  itself  is  constantly  in 
evidence.  In  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  Himself  we 
have  manifest  cases  of  conversion  in  the  sinful 
woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk 
747ff-),  in  Zacchseus  the  publican  of  Jericho  (198fr-), 
in  the  penitent  robber  on  the  cross  (2342-  *•).  The 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (15uff-),  who  'came  to 
himself '  and  then  returned  to  his  father,  is  a  parable 
of  conversion.  And  what  are  those  great  appeals 
that  Jesus  constantly  makes — for  a  taking  up  of 
the  cross  in  order  to  follow  Him  (Mt  1624  ||),  for  a 
willingness  to  lose  one's  life  in  order  to  find  it 
(1039  1625  188-9),  for  a  'hating'  of  one's  dearest 
friends  in  order  to  be  His  disciple  (Lk  1426) — but  a 
demand  for  conversion,  even  though  the  figure  of 
turning  is  not  employed  ? 

In  the  story  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  again,  we 
have  constant  illustrations  of  the  great  spiritual 
change— the  3000  souls  brought  into  the  Church 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Ac  241),  and  those  who 
thereafter  were  added  to  them  day  by  day  (v.47) ; 
the  results  that  everywhere  followed  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  whether  by  the  lips  of  evangelists 

(85.6.12ll2l.24)    or    Apostles    (935    1Q44    141    etc).    the 

striking  individual  cases  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
(837),  Cornelius  (lO44"'-  ll18),  Lydia  of  Thyatira 
(1614f),  and  the  jailer  of  Philippi  (v.30fr-).  Above 
all,  we  have  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself— the  most 
typical  and  remarkable  example  the  world  has 
ever  seen  of  that  complete  and  conscious  turning 
of  the  soul  which  we  name  conversion  (93ff-  226ff- 
2612ff-)- 

(3)  Once  more,  the  fact  of  conversion  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles,  and  above 
all  m  the  Pauline  Epistles,  by  the  employment  of 
other  figures  than  that  of  turning.     For  it  is  evi- 

w  /  conversion  that  is  described  by  the  putting 
?n  fif  old  man  and  the  Putting  on  of  the  new 
(l,ol  6  ),  by  the  transition  from  a  world  of  darkness 

i°Ta  i7^d<lm  of  USht  <Ro  1312>  EPh  58.  Col  lis, 
1  Jn  1'  2»),  by  the  ideas  of  a  crucifixion  of  the  old 


self  (Ro  66),  an  awaking  out  of  sleep  (Eph  514),  and 
even  a  rising  from  the  dead  with  a  view  to  walking 
in  newness  of  life  (ib.,  Ro  64).  This  last  figure  of 
a  rising  from  the  dead  reminds  us  how  near  conver- 
sion as  a  forthputting  of  the  human  will  approaches 
to  regeneration  as  an  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
so  brings  us  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  larger 
doctrinal  relations. 

3.  The  Christian  doctrine. — Properly  speaking, 
conversion  as  we  use  the  word  is  a  modern  and 
popular  rather  than  a  Scriptural  or  theological 
term  ;  but,  while  its  inexactness  leads  sometimes 
to  its  being  misapplied,  it  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
venient word  to  denote  the  conscious  side  of  that 
great  change  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  Christian. 
In  dwelling  further  on  it  we  may  think  (1)  of  its 
essential  nature ;  (2)  of  its  particular  contents ; 
and  (3)  of  its  types  or  modes. 

(1)  The  essential  nature  of  conversion. — There  is 
a  very  frequent  misconception,  according  to  which 
conversion  is  thought  of  as  a  passive  experience 
rather  than  an  active  energizing  of  the  human  will. 
We  have  often  heard  it  said,  for  example,  that 
someone  'has  got  converted.'  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  blame  for  this  incorrect  use  of  the  word  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  AV,  with  its  '  be  con- 
verted' instead  of  'turn.'  The  Greek  lends  no 
support  to  the  idea  of  a  passive  conversion.  If  we 
except  Ja  5i9-  20  (where  the  reference  is  to  the  action, 
not  of  the  Divine  power,  but  of  the  human  preacher 
or  teacher  who  mediates  the  message  of  salvation), 
there  is  not  a  single  case  in  the  NT  where  the  word 
for  turning  or  conversion  is  so  employed  as  to  sug- 
gest that  something  is  wrought  upon  a  man  from 
without.  Always  it  is  an  act  of  the  man  himself 
that  is  so  described  ;  the  turning  is  a  self-turning, 
a  human  and  moral,  not  a  supernatural  and  meta- 
physical change. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  that  there  are 
other  figures  in  the  NT  which  represent  the  process 
of  becoming  a  Christian  as  something  that  is  carried 
through  by  the  operation  of  a  Divine  power.  The 
new  birth  (Jn  33ff-),  the  new  creation  (2  Co  5T7,  Gal 
615),  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Tit  35),  all  point  to  another  side 
of  the  matter.  But  what  we  have  to  notice  here 
is  that,  as  distinguished  from  regeneration,  conver- 
sion at  all  events  is  always  represented  as  a  work 
and  a  duty  the  full  responsibility  for  which  is  laid 
upon  man. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  precise  relations 
between  conversion  and  regeneration,  we  pass  into 
a  difficult  region  where  questions  are  raised  which, 
as  Professor  Laidlaw  has  said,  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  theologians  to  avoid.  '  Reformed  theology  pre- 
sents no  reasoned  connexion  between  regeneration 
in  the  stricter  sense  and  conversion  with  its  fruits ' 
(Bib.  Doct.  of  Man,  266).  And  for  lack  of  a  reasoned 
and  definite  theory,  or  even  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  NT  teaching,  the  figure  of  regeneration  has 
very  commonly  been  overworked,  while  the  moral 
side  of  the  change  involved  in  becoming  a  Christian 
has  been  neglected.  But,  while  it  is  Scriptural  to 
say  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  a  mys- 
terious Divine  work  has  been  effected  within  him, 
it  is  equally  Scriptural  to  say  (and  Scripture  says 
it  much  oftener)  that  we  become  Christians  by  our 
own  free  choice,  and  that  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  we  are  to  be  Christ's  disciples  or  not  rests 
with  ourselves.  Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  larger  problem  of  the  relation  between 
human  freedom  and  the  Divine  will,  and  can  only 
say  here  that  in  the  NT  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion come  before  us  as  one  and  the  same  process, 
looked  at  from  the  Divine  and  the  human  side 
respectively,  but  looked  at  as  essentially  a  moral 
rather  than  a  metaphysical  change.  Men  are  born 
of  the  Spirit,  but  they  must  turn  if  they  are  to 
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enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  '  This  my  son 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again,'  exclaimed  the  father  of 
the  Prodigal,  for  he  recognized  a  miracle  of  Divine 
grace  in  his  son's  return.  But  that  heavenly  mys- 
tery had  its  human  counterpart,  that  miracle  of 
grace  its  moral  coefficient ;  for  the  Prodigal  had 
turned  away  from  the  swine-trough,  '  and  he  arose 
and  came  to  his  father.'  See,  further,  art.  Re- 
generation. 

(2)  The  particular  elements  of  conversion. — When 
we  analyze  conversion,  two  elements  show  them- 
selves ;  for  two  moments  are  involved  in  every  act 
of  turning  :  there  is  a  turning  from  and  a  turning 
to.  Christian  conversion  is  a  turning  from  self,  the 
world,  and  sin  ;  and  a  turning  to  God  in  Christ. 
But  these  are  just  the  two  moral  acts  which  in  the 
NT  are  commonly  designated  by  the  names  '  repent- 
ance' and  'faith.'  And  so  it  seems  proper  to  say 
that  repentance  and  faith  are  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  conversion.  And  this  is  confirmed  when 
we  find  that  in  the  record  of  the  Apostolic  preaching 
conversion  or  turning  is  associated  with  repentance 
on  the  one  hand  and  faith  on  the  other.  '  Repent 
ye  therefore,  and  turn  again '  is  the  point  to  which 
St.  Peter  brings  his  sermon  in  Solomon's  Porch 
(Ac  319) ;  and  St.  Paul's  claim,  as  he  stands  before 
King  Agrippa,  is  that  he  has  declared  alike  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  'that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to 
God  '  (2620).  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  the 
Greeks  of  Antioch  that  '  a  great  number  that 
believed  turned  unto  the  Lord'  (ll21).  Corre- 
sponding again  with  this  separate  presentation  of 
the  two  sides  of  conversion,  is  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  combines  the  two  when  he  says  to  the  elders 
of  the  Ephesian  Church,  as  he  sums  up  his  ministry 
among  them,  that  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  his 
testimony  has  been  this  :  '  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ac  2021). 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  whether  in 
conversion  repentance  comes  before  faith,  or  faith 
before  repentance.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
theory  it  is  a  somewhat  barren  discussion  ;  and 
when  we  come  to  practice,  the  fact  appears  to  be 
that  in  the  conscious  experience  of  the  soul  faith 
rises  into  more  immediate  prominence  in  some  cases 
and  repentance  in  others.  But  what  is  of  import- 
ance is  to  note  that  in  conversion  both  are  inextric- 
ably joined  together  in  the  unity  of  a  complex  but 
single  moral  act. 

(3)  The  modes  or  types  of  conversion. — (a)  Two 
strongly  contrasted  types  meet  us  in  the  NT  and 
in  the  whole  history  of  Christian  experience.  The 
one  is  marked  by  deep  contrition  for  sin — contrition 
that  amounts  in  some  cases  to  a  positive  agony  of 
mental  distress.  From  the  other  the  element  of 
pain  and  contrition  is  almost  wholly  absent ;  it 
consists  in  a  joyful  and  unclouded  acceptance  of  the 
love  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
St.  Paul  and  the  jailer  of  Philippi  are  representa- 
tives of  the  violent  and  painful  type  of  conversion 
— reproduced  in  the  later  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  experience  of  such  men  as  Augustine  and 
Bunyan.  Cornelius,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and 
Lydia  '  the  seller  of  purple,'  may  stand,  perhaps,  for 
the  gentler  and  simply  trustful  type — forerunners 
of  multitudes  like  them  in  every  subsequent  age. 
Theologically  the  difference  between  these  two 
types  might  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  as 
repentance  and  faith  are  the  two  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  conversion,  in  the  one  case  repent- 
ance is  more  prominent,  and  in  the  other  faith. 
For  while  it  is  true  that  repentance  is  primarily  a 
change  of  mind,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  mere  feeling  of  sorrow  on  account  of  sin,  yet 
repentance  is  at  all  events  that  side  of  conversion 
which  represents  the  soul's  backward  and  down- 
ward look,  just  as  faith  is  the  aspect  of  it  in  which 
the  soul  looks  forward  and  upward.     And  so  con- 


trition for  the  sorrowful  past,  even  while  it  must 
be  distinguished  from  true  repentance,  is  yet  in 
certain  cases  its  very  natural  accompaniment. 
The 'full  explanation,  however,  of  the  differences 
between  these  two  types  of  conversion  must  be 
sought  from  psychology  rather  than  theology,  in 
the  field  of  experience  and  not  in  that  of  doctrinal 
theory.  They  are  due  for  the  most  part  to 
diversities  in  natural  temperament,  in  personal 
history,  in  religious  education,  and  especially  in 
the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  religious  thought  and 
belief.  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  remarking  on 
the  fact  that  in  his  wide  experience  as  an  evangelist 
he  had  never  met  with  conversions  of  the  agonizing 
type  so  common  in  an  earlier  generation,  once 
raised  the  question  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
not  in  these  days  have  changed  His  modus  operandi. 
The  question  is  startling ;  but  considered  in  the 
light  of  Jn  1613  it  may  have  the  kernel  of  truth  in 
it.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  has  led  the  Church  of  our 
time  into  new  and  larger  views  regarding  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  a  once  familiar  type  of  conversion 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  without  sur- 
rendering their  belief  in  the  reality  and  heinous- 
ness  of  sin,  both  the  Christian  evangelist  and  his 
hearers  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(b)  Two  other  well  -  known  and  strongly  con- 
trasted types  are  those  of  sudden  and  gradual  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  nurtural  conversion.  Of 
the  former  the  NT  affords  numerous  examples ; 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  NT  conversions  are  evidently 
sudden  in  their  mode.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  we  should  take  this  to  be  the  ordinary,  much 
less  the  only  legitimate  type.  In  NT  times  it  lay 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  conversion  should  be 
sudden.  The  gospel  made  its  appeal  at  first  to 
those  who  had  grown  up  in  a  world  ruled  by 
principles  the  very  opposite  of  those  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom,  and  the  transition  from  either  Judaism 
or  paganism  to  Christianity  was  bound  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  absolute  and  sudden  break.  And 
such  conversions,  of  course,  are  common  still,  in 
Christian  lands  as  well  as  in  the  mission  field,— in 
the  case  of  those  who  find  themselves  standing  face 
to  face  at  last  with  the  Christ  of  whom  they  have 
never  heard  before,  or  of  whom  they  have  never 
rightly  thought,  or  whose  grace,  though  long 
familiar  enough,  they  have  hitherto  deliberately 
resisted.  Then  constantly  there  takes  place,  as 
Henry  Drummond  said,  •  an  experience  which 
words  are  not  allowed  to  utter— a  something  like 
the  sudden  snapping  of  a  chain,  the  waking  from  a 
dream  '  (  Nat.  Law  in  the  Spir.  World,  94). 

It  is  different  in  the  case  of  those  who  from 
infancy  have  been  brought  up  under  the  nurturing 
care  of  the  Christian  Church  and  a  Christian  home, 
and  who  have  almost  unconsciously  been  respond- 
ing to  this  nurtural  treatment.  Timothy  suggests 
to  us  an  example  in  NT  times  of  gradual  or  nurtural 
conversion  (Ac  161,  1  Ti  l5) ;  though  it  was  through 
St.  Paul's  teaching,  no  doubt,  that  his  early  training 
blossomed  into  the  flower  of  a  rich  personal  faith 
(1  Co  417).  In  later  times  nurtural  conversions 
become  common ;  and  under  ideal  conditions  of 
Christian  education  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  type.  When  one  has  been  born  in  a 
Christian  home,  dedicated  to  Christ  in  infancy, 
surrounded  continually  by  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
and  so  has  learned  '  from  a  child  '  to  know  and  love 
and  follow  Jesus,  a  sudden  and  startling  conversion 
is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Christians  with  such  a 
history  can  seldom  tell  the  day  and  hour  of  their 
conversion.  And  yet  the  name  of  '  conversion  '  is 
not  to  be  withheld  from  certain  experiences  that 
have  usually  come  into  such  lives.     For  the  un- 
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conscious  Christianity  of  childhood  needs  to  be 
transformed  into  the  conscious  Christianity  of 
developed  character.  There  may  be  no  day  and 
hour  that  can  be  named,  but  there  is  generally  a 
pretty  well-defined  period  when  the  first  instinctive 
love  and  faith  and  obedience  pass  into  the  deliberate 
attitude  of  the  surrendered  will. 

Modern  students  of  the  psychology  of  religious 
experience  have  proved  to  how  large  an  extent 
what  we  call  '  conversion  '  is  associated  with  those 
physiological  and  psychological  changes  that  belong 
to  the  transition  from  childhood  to  dawning  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  This  transition  is  not  a 
sudden  process,  not  a  thing  of  a  day  or  an  hour. 
It  covers  a  considerable  period,  but  in  that  period 
a  momentous  work  is  going  on.  And  in  those  days 
there  comes  to  every  young  soul  that  has  been  well 
nurtured  a  new  feeling  of  the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  life,  and  a  fresh  sense  also  of  the  possibilities 
that  life  otters  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil.  The  old 
Greek  stories  about  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
the  choice  of  youth  are  not  only  perennially  true, 
but  have  a  special  Christian  application.  Even 
those  who  have  learned  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood to  love  and  honour  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
and  Lord  do  not  escape  the  need  for  a  critical 
decision.  When  the  time  comes  for  taking  up  the 
free  development  of  character,  Jesus  Christ  stands 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  ;  and  though  He  knows 
of  very  many  that  they  have  been  following  Him 
hitherto,  He  asks  whether  they  are  going  to  forsake 
Him  now  or  follow  Him  still.  When  a  young  heart 
replies,  like  Simon  Peter  of  old  (Jn  667f-),  'Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life,'  that  heart  has  turned  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately to  Christ.  Of  such  conversions  there  are 
multitudes ;  for  in  order  to  conversion  a  soul  does 
not  need  to  be  violently  plucked  up  by  the  roots 
and  transplanted  to  another  soil.  It  is  enough  if, 
knowing  what  it  does,  it  turns  joyfully  to  Christ, 
as  the  flower  turns  to  follow  the  pathway  of  the 
sun. 

(c)  The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  converted  more  than  once  ; 
and  point  is  given  to  the  inquiry  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  the  Lord  said 
to  Peter,  '  When  once  thou  has  turned  again  (AV 
'  when  thou  art  converted  '),  stablish  thy  brethren ' 
(Lk  2232).  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  suppose 
that  that  process  of  conversion  which  is  the  full 
equivalent  on  the  human  side  for  the  Divine  act  of 
regeneration  is  an  experience  that  can  be  repeated. 
And  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  evident  from  the 
Gospels  that  the  definite  yielding  of  his  will  to 
Christ  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's 
ministry,  and  not  after  the  ministry  was  ended. 
But  these  words  of  Jesus  to  His  Apostle  suggest 
that  while  conversion  in  the  express  and  primary 
sense  can  be  experienced  only  once,  there  are 
secondary  conversions,  of  one  kind  or  another,  that 
may  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  true  Christian 
life.  One  such  is  when  a  Christian  man,  as  in 
Peter's  case,  has  fallen  into  grievous  sin,  but 
repents  and  turns  to  Christ  again,  not  only  '  with 
grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,'  but  with  a  fuller  pur- 
pose of  new  obedience  than  he  ever  cherished 
before  This  is  that  repentance  of  a  Christian 
man  winch  St.  Paul  describes  in  2  Co  711— a  repent- 
ance which  may  work  in  him  such  indignation 
against  himself,  such  vehement  desire  to  make 
amends  for  his  backsliding,  and  as  it  were  to  be 

avenged  upon  it,  that  he  may  become  in  many 
respects  a  stronger  Christian  than  he  was  before, 
ana  thus  better  able  to  stablish  and  strengthen  his 
Dietnren.  Another  type  of  secondary  conversion  is 
when  a  man,  without  the  quickening  spur  of  repent- 
ance for-  some  great  backsliding,  comes  to  a  fuller 
™"-w'""   "f    Christ's  claim   upon  him  for    the 
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costliest  and  best  he  has  to  give,  and  so  makes  a 
fresh  and  higher  departure  in  the  Christian  life,  a 
departure  that  is  deliberate  and  definite,  and  thus 
may  properly  be  described  as  a  turning.  In  ways 
like  these  there  may  be  several  conversions  or 
spiritual  turning-points  in  a  Christian's  history — 
zigzags,  so  to  speak,  on  the  steep  ascending  path 
upon  which  he  made  his  definite  entrance  when  he 
first  turned  to  Christ,  with  full  consciousness,  as 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  his  life. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  of  Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer,  s.vv. 
trrpiipai,  'vriirTpiQai ;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Conversion ' ;  Field,  A'otes 
on  the  Translation  of  AT  (1899),  246  ;  ExpT  vii.  [1896]  396,  xi. 
[1899-1900]  4,  244,  289,  xv.  [1904]  337.  On  the  doctrine  of  conver- 
sion see  Augustine's  Confessions  ;  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding ; 
Charnock,  Works  (Nichol's  ed.),  iii.  88;  Laidlaw,  Bib.  Doct.  of 
Man,  263 ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Chr.  Theol.  401 ;  Stevens, 
Chr.  Doct.  of  Salvation,  483 ;  Stearns,  Evid.  of  Chr.  Experience, 
126 ;  Drummond,  Nat.  Law  in  the  Spir.  World  ;  '  The  Psych,  of 
Conv.'  in  Ch.  Quart.  Rev.  lvi.  (1903)  17  ;  A.  R.  Whately,  '  Conv. 
and  Mod.  Thought'  in  Churchman,  xx.  (1906)  413 ;  A.  J.  Mason, 
The  Ministry  of  Conversion  (1902);  W.  Adams  Brown,  Chr. 
Theology  in  Outline  (1907),  408;  and  more  fully,  for  the 
psychology  of  the  subject,  J.  B.  Pratt,  Psych,  of  Rel.  Belief 
(1907),  with  the  literature  on  p.  312  f. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
TURTLEDOYE.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  65b. 

TWELVE.  —  See  artt.  Apostles,  Disciple, 
Seventy. 

TYRE  (for  many  common  features,  see  Sidon). 
—The  most  noted  district  and  city  of  Phoenicia, 
the  city  being  40  miles  N.W  of  Capernaum  in 
Galilee.  Its  name  is  simply  the  '  Rock,'  from  two 
rocks  in  the  sea — a  larger  and  a  smaller — a  mile 
distant  from  the  shore,  lying  parallel  therewith, 
about  3000  feet  in  length,  and  containing  some  150 
acres.  This  '  Rock,'  as  a  breakwater,  early  invited 
mariners,  and  ultimately  furnished  the  elements 
of  two  harbours, — the  Sidonian,  north  ;  and  to  the 
south  the  Egyptian,  now  long  filled  with  sand.  It 
served  also  as  a  fortress,  as  well  as  a  treasure-house 
for  the  merchandise  that  there  was  stored  for  trans- 
shipment between  East  and  West.  Old  Tyre  was 
the  residential  portion,  extending  at  times  for  5 
miles  along  the  shore. 

As  early  as  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the 
Amarna  tablets,  Tyre  is  mentioned  with  Sidon  as 
a  locality  of  note.  Its  daring  sailors  had  mastered 
the  art  of  sailing  the  open  sea  by  the  stars,  thus 
outdoing  rivals  who  as  yet  had  to  steer  by  sight 
of  land,  and  anchor  at  night.  In  the  height  of 
their  power  Tyrian  merchantmen  frequented  every 
Mediterranean  port,  sailing  the  Atlantic  to  the  tin 
mines  of  Britain,  and  even  perhaps  circumnavigat- 
ing Africa. 

In  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  Ashurbani- 
pal  laid  siege  to  Tyre  and  practically  destroyed 
the  land  city.  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Tyre 
for  seven  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  completely 
subdued  it.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  in  a  state 
of  decay,  morally  as  well  as  otherwise.  To-day  it 
clings  to  the  rock,  a  community  of  some  4000,  a 
stagnant  Arab  village  of  fisher-folk. 

As  the  conflict  between  the  authorities  and  Jesus 
waxed  to  the  murder-point,  the  masses  of  the  people 
flocked  to  Him  all  the  more.  St.  Mark  (38)  paints 
the  mixed  throng  on  the  banks  of  Gennesaret  as 
coming  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  including  a 
curious  Gentile  multitude  from  'about  Tyre  and 
Sidon.'  St.  Luke's  specification  (617)  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive, but,  true  to  his  breadth  of  interest,  portrays 
'  a  great  multitude  of  the  people  from  .  .  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,'  while  St.  Matthew  (425) 
is  oblivious  to  such.  Compared  with  the  disbelief 
of  Jesus'  hearers  and  kin  in  Galilee,  Tyre  should 
stand  immeasurably  above  those  of  greater  light 
and  opportunities,  but  of  less  susceptibility  and 
response  to  the  same  (Mt  ll21f-).  Guilt  and  con- 
demnation are  relative.     When  Jesus  had  had  to 
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break  with  the  carnally-minded  populace  that  de- 
sired only  an  insurrectionary  leader  and  temporal 
king,  He  retired  for  intensive  instruction  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  parts  of  Tyre  (1521 1|) ;  and  there  it 


was  that  there  was  found  and  shown  to  them  a 
rudimentary,  but  for  all  that  a  potent,  faith  in 
an  apparently  pagan  heart.  See  SYROPHOENICIAN 
Woman.  Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele. 
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UBIQUITY.— See  Omnipresence. 

UNBELIEF.— The  withholding  of  belief,  in- 
credulity. In  respect  to  Divine  things  the  term 
implies  absence  of  faith,  credence  refused  to  reli- 
gious tenets.  Infidelity,  in  its  sense  of  want  of 
faith  or  belief,  is  a  synonym  ;  not,  however,  scepti- 
cism, for  the  latter  word  is  more  properly  used  of 
the  indecision  of  the  reflective  mind.  Nor  is  dis- 
belief an  exact  equivalent :  unbelief  suggests  rather 
the  failure  to  admit ;  disbelief  implies  deliberate 
and  positive  rejection.  The  unbeliever  is  open  to 
conviction  ;  the  one  who  disbelieves  is  convinced  (at 
all  events  for  the  time  being)  of  the  inadequacy  of 
proofs  submitted,  of  the  improbability  or  impossi- 
bility of  that  which  is  proposed  for  acceptance.  In 
the  one  case  the  explanation  may  point  to  want  of 
knowledge  ;  in  the  other  the  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty  presupposes  acquaintance,  if  imperfect, 
with  the  questions  at  issue. 

Illustrations  in  the  Gospels. — The  term  rendered 
'unbelief  is  the  noun  airier  la  (occurring  5  times: 
Mt  1358  1720,  Mk  6fl  924  16u),  with  a  range  of  mean- 
ing between  distrust  and  disbelief.  There  is  the 
use  of  the  verb  Tricrreiiia  with  the  objective  (ou)  or 
subjective  (/x?j)  negative ;  occasionally  the  inten- 
sitive  (ov  ixri)  is  met  with  :  here  again  varying  shades 
of  significance  are  observable.  Four  times  (Mk 
Ign.  w^  Lk  2411- 41)  the  verb  a-ma-rev  occurs  ;  and  in 
each  case  the  '  disbelieve '  of  RV  suggests  that  it  is 
used  absolutely.  It  may  be  remarked  generally 
that  the  questions  at  issue  differ,  and  that  there 
are  differences  in  regard  to  mental  attitude. 

(a)  In  the  Synoptics. — Jesus  is  on  a  visit  to  '  his 
own  country.'  If  Lk  416  refers  to  a  previous  visit 
(which  is  unlikely),  He  will  seek  once  more  to  win 
His  fellow-townsmen  when  (Mt  1353-  54,  Mk  61-  2)  He 
takes  His  stand  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 
They  are,  indeed,  astonished  at  His  wisdom  :  the 
reports  of  mighty  works  done  by  Him  have  filled 
them  with  amazement ;  but  they  are  little  disposed 
to  give  a  patient  and  sympathetic  hearing  to  one  of 
whom  they  themselves  have  known  so  much,  and 
withal  nothing  that  has  augured  greatness.  His 
claims  scandalize  them.  They  reject  His  teaching 
and  Himself.  'And  he  marvelled,'  dia  tV  diriarlav 
avruv  (Mk  66) ;  it  became  evident  that  '  a  Divine 
"cannot"  answers  to  a  Divine  "must"'  (West- 
cott).  If  the  unbelief  manifested  on  that  occasion 
amounted  to  a  positive  disbelief,  it  was  certainly 
not  consequent  on  prolonged  and  serious  reflexion. 
Adverse  opinions  were  precipitated  by  bias  ;  those 
who  were  swayed  by  prejudice  were  quick  to  dis- 
allow. And  this  unbelief  of  prejudice  is  again  met 
with  in  the  case  of  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes  as  they  question  Jesus  in  their  council 
(Lk  2266-68).  The  reply  which  comes  from  Him  is 
significant:  'If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe'  (ov 
A";  7rt(7rei)o-7)re)  ;  in  the  face  of  hostile  and  precon- 
ceived opinion  further  speaking  would  be  to  no 
purpose. 

A  group  of  passages  may  be  taken  next  where 
the  unbelief  illustrated  is,  generally  speaking,  that 
of  incredulity.  But  the  incredulity  is  diverse  :  its 
explanations  point  to  reasonable  distrust,  want  of 


receptiveness,  power  of  discernment  overcome  for 
the  time  being  by  various  emotions,  knowledge 
limited,  inability  to  apprehend  that  which  is  out- 
side the  sphere  of  previous  experience.  Thus  Lk 
2411  (ical  riirio-Tovv  avraU)  :  where  reports  brought  by 
the  women  are  discredited  as  idle  tales  by  disciples 
unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  life  lived  under  new 
conditions.  Their  doubt  becomes  assurance ;  but 
the  sudden  gladness  told  of  in  Lk  2441  (airio-ToiivToiv 
airwv  airb  rfjs  xaP&s)  renders  it  impossible  to  rise  to 
a  full  apprehension  of  what  is  still  the  inexplicable. 
Despondency  lies  in  the  background  of  the  unbelief 
referred  to  in  the  appendix  to  the  Second  Gospel 
(Mk  16u- 13) ;  a  despondency  which,  because  yielded 
to,  has  sunk  into  a  settled  disinclination  to  be  con- 
vinced. The  thought  here  is  of  that  stolid  unbelief 
in  which  the  heart  is  hardened  and  the  mind  unre- 
ceptive  of  spiritual  truth  (Mk  1614).  And  this  in- 
credulity of  apathetic  minds  is  perhaps  noticeable 
in  the  attitude  which  '  the  priests  and  the  scribes 
and  the  elders '  had  adopted  in  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist  (cf.  Mt  2123"27,  Mk  ll27"33). 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  incredulity  which 
Jesus  reproves  (Mk  1614),  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  incredulity  which  He  not  merely  sanc- 
tions but  enjoins.  He  makes  large  demands  for 
faith,  trust,  belief ;  what  He  will  not  have  is  that 
mere  credulity  which  bespeaks  the  inert  mind,  that 
superficiality  which  is  ready  to  assent  to  anything. 
There  is  surely  a  depth  and  width  of  meaning  in 
the  fi.7)  irtcrTeij(T7)Te  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  His 
recorded  predictions  (Mt  2423,  Mk  1321) ;  and  the 
warning  against  false  Messiahs  may  be  equally  a 
warning  against  perverted  notions  of  Deity,  false 
conceptions  of  religion.  By  implication,  a  demand 
is  made  that  tests  be  applied,  discrimination  exer- 
cised. The  reality  of  faith  will  then  manifest  itself 
in  the  deliberate  rejection  (disbelief)  of  whatever 
does  not  bear  the  hall-mark  of  eternal  truth.  '  Re- 
ligion is  belief — surely  it  requires  little  thought  to 
see  that  religion  is,  or  should  be,  belief  in  what  is 
true '  (A.  T.  Lyttelton). 

There  is  an  unbelief  which  is  indicative  of  a  want 
of  knowledge.  But  along  with  it  there  is  the  desire 
to  know,  to  rise  to  a  fuller  apprehension  of  that 
whereof  already  there  is  the  dim  perception.  Faith 
shines  out  in  it ;  faith  which,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
is  strong,  and  which  can  even  declare  itself  openly  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  profound  consciousness 
of  infirmity  and  limitations.  And  this  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  father  of  the  demoniac  boy  (Mk 
9i4-2») .  tiie  unbelief  which,  realized  by  himself,  he 
will  not  conceal  from  Jesus,  has  not  deprived  him 
of  the  capacity  to  trust.  That  he  can,  and  does, 
trust  is  evident  from  his  pathetic  utterance  (Mk 
924  in<TTe6t>},  fio-qdei  /xov  rrj  ainCTla).  Pleading  the 
compassion  of  Jesus  instead  of  his  own  faith,  he 
unconsciously  shows  a  genuine  faith  (Gould,  St. 
Mark). 

(b)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel. — A  characteristic  feat- 
ure should  be  duly  noted,  the  enhanced  demand  for 
belief  in  the  Son  of  God  ( '  statt  der  Sache  uberall 
nur  die  Person '  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Wernle 
[Quellen  des  Lebens  Jesu,  18]).  Passages  bearing 
on  the  subject  will,  however,  be  discussed  as  they 
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stand,  and  without  raising  questions  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  John  [Gospel  of]). 

There  is  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  The 
unbelief  referred  to  by  Jesus  (Jn  313  /cat  ou  Trio-refere) 
is  the  failure  to  apprehend,  which  involves  spiritual 
unreceptiveness.  No  credence  has  been  given  to 
things  which  lie  within  the  range  of  human  experi- 
ence ;  how  then  shall  there  be  perception  of  truths 
which  have  their  sphere  in  a  higher  order  ?  A  few 
verses  further  on  there  come  the  reflexions  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  here  thought  is  directed  to  that 
from  which  such  unbelief  springs.  Sharp  is  the 
contrast  between  the  6  /«j  rrco-Tevwi>  of  v.18  and  the 
6  wiaTeiwv  Ws  avrdv  of  its  opening  words;  in  the 
former  case  full  adherence  to  the  Son  of  God  has 
been  deliberately  refused  ;  that  refusal  has  meant 
a  rejection  of  the  highest  manifestation  of  God, 
which  is  ultimately  traceable  to  an  evil  disposition, 
evil  works.  Of  similar  import  are  the  comments 
of  the  Evangelist  in  1237"40 ;  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Jesus  had  not  indeed  been  denied,  at  the  same 
time  they  had  made  but  a  transient  impression, 
and  had  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  powers 
of  darkness ;  of  unreserved  confidence  in  and  full 
acceptance  of  Himself  there  had  been  none  what- 
ever. That  it  should  be  otherwise  was,  after  all, 
impossible  where  perceptive  faculties  had  been 
dulled  and  moral  sense  blunted.  The  unbelief 
manifested  was  but  the  effect  produced  by  the  abuse 
of  religious  privileges  and  failure  to  profit  by  a 
progressive  revelation.  To  look  back  to  544  is  to 
find  precisely  the  same  thought  expressed  by  Jesus 
Himself.  The  long-continued  education  in  Divine 
things  had  been  all  in  vain  for  those  Jews  who  had 
studied  '  Moses '  and  yet  remained  blind  to  the 
progressive  teaching  of  the  OT.  How  then  should 
they  have  ready  acceptance  for  the  One  in  whom 
another,  and  a  higher,  revelation  had  been  given  ? 

The  attitude  of  the  rulers  referred  to  in  124--  w 
demands  consideration.  It  would  seem  that  con- 
viction had  come  to  them  ;  closer  examination 
shows  that  it  was  a  conviction  of  the  intellect 
only ;  that,  because  of  unworthy  fears,  it  went  no 
further,  it  found  no  outward  expression  in  the  life. 
'  This  complete  intellectual  faith  (so  to  speak)  is 
really  the  climax  of  unbelief  (Westcott) ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  capable  of  transformation,  of  passing 
into  that  larger  faith  which  dominates  the  whole 
man.  Possibly  the  case  of  Nicodemus  may  serve 
as  illustration.  It  was  an  intellectual  conviction 
that  brought  him  to  Jesus  in  the  first  instance 
(31-  2) ;  if  he  shrank  then  from  publicity,  he  appears 
later  on  as  one  who  has  felt  his  way  to  an  avowal 
of  discipleship ;  the  tA  irpCnov  of  1939  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  repeated  interviews  and  faith  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  Where  there  was  the  secrecy 
of  the  earliest  visit  there  is  at  length  the  act  of 
reverence  done  openly  at  the  Cross. 

It  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  the  '  doubt ' 
of  Thomas.     '  Unbelief '  would  be  the  better  word ; 
for  the  attitude  ascribed  to  him  is  rather  suggestive 
of  emphatic  if  tentative  denial  than  of  perplexity 
and  hesitation.     And  yet  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  an  allegiance  deep  and  strong  to  which  all 
the  stories  told  of  him  (in  Fourth  Gospel  only)  bear 
ample  testimony.     He  is  pictured  as  ready  to  go 
with  Jesus  to  death  (ll16) ;  the  thought  of  separation 
from  his  Master  (145)  has  sorely  distressed  him  ; 
the  crucifixion  has  dashed  his  hopes,  but  he  will 
not  sever  himself  from  the  company  of  the  dis- 
ciples (2026)    although    for  him   the  assurance  is 
wanting  which   has  come  to  others  (2025).      For 
want  of  conclusive  proof  their  glad  tidings  leave 
him  unconvinced,  and  so  there  comes  that  round 
disclaimer  (ikv  ^  tSu       .   .   ov  ^  Tno-refow)  which 
reveals  his  unbelief.    And  this  attitude  of  his,  how 
is  it  to  be  explained  ?    Is  it  really  the  case  that  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  'rationalist  among  the 


Apostles  ' ;  that  with  him  the  reflective  powers  are 
stronger  than  the  susceptive  (see  Robertson's  sermon 
on  The  Doubt  of  Thomas,  ii.  268) ;  that  he  is  one  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  all  his  grounds  are  estab- 
lished ;  that,  ready  to  believe  when  he  can,  he  is 
healthily  averse  from  the  belief  of  mere  credulity ; 
that  his  soul  desires  '  not  a  refuge  but  a  resting- 
place'  (Toynbee),  and  that  he  knows  no  security 
as  long  as  there  is  one  possibility  of  delusion  left  ? 
The  explanation  is  an  attractive  one,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  sustained  in  the  face  of 
the  narratives  above  alluded  to.  They  are  scarcely 
suggestive  of  the  highly  speculative  turn  of  mind. 
"What  they  do  betray  is  a  gloomy  temperament, 
a  tendency  to  pessimism.  Thomas  is  so  constituted 
that  he  will  always  take  the  darker  view  of  things. 
He  simply  cannot  shake  off  the  'desponds  and 
slavish  fears'  (Pilgrim's  Progress)  which  weigh 
down  his  soul.  Of  himself  he  is  incapable  of  glad- 
some belief ;  and  yet,  when  assurance,  comes,  he 
can  rise  to  the  great  confession  (2028).  As  the  light 
breaks  in  upon  him  he  can  say  his  '  Farewell  night, 
welcome  day '  with  a  full  heart. 

It  is  difficult,  then,  to  see  in  Thomas  one  who 
will  painfully  think  out  truth  in  order  that  when 
once  found  it  may  be  the  more  firmly  grasped.  Not, 
therefore,  is  he  to  be  classed  with  those  referred  to 
in  "i48  (tav  /J.T]  cr)/j.eia  Kai  rdpara  XS-qre,  oi  /j.t)  iriffTetio-riTe). 
They  stand  on  a  far  lower  level.  For  with  all  his 
defects  of  character,  Thomas  has  nothing  shallow 
about  him  ;  nothing  to  suggest  the  undeveloped 
intellect.  The  Galilseans,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
seem  to  be  characterized  by  childishness.  Like 
the  emissaries  of  Vladimir,  who  reported  in  favour 
of  Greek  Christianity  because  the  grand  services 
at  Constantinople  had  appealed  to  their  imagina- 
tion, they  are  to  be  reached  only  by  that  which 
strikes  the  eye.  The  faith  to  which  they  can  rise 
is,  at  best,  a  feeble  faith.  And  yet,  with  one  of 
them,  it  is  strong  enough  to  secure  a  blessing 
(449-  60).  There  is  a  '  complete  spiritual  parallel ' 
(Westcott)  between  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum 
and  the  father  of  the  demoniac  boy  (Mk  924). 

See  also  artt.  Belief,  Doubt,  Faith. 

Literature.  —  Flint,  Agnosticism,  381;  Christlieb,  Modern 
Doubt  and  Christian  Belief,  325  and  passim  ;  Newman,  Oxford 
Univ.  Serm.  230 ;  Ker,  Sermons,  ii.  1, 83 ;  Martineau,  Endeavours 
after  the  Christian  Life,  343.  H.  L.  JACKSON. 

UNCLEANNESS.— See  Purification. 

UNCLEAN  SPIRIT.— See  Demon. 

UNCONSCIOUS  FAITH.— Faith  is  a  venture  of 
the  soul.  In  the  highest  instances  the  soul  stakes 
its  all,  and  if  the  faith  proves  vain,  is  then  of  all 
most  pitiable  ;  but  if  the  venture  be  justified,  dis- 
covers that  it  has  lost  itself  only  to  find  itself  as 
never  before,  and  so  in  its  endurance  the  soul  is 
won.  Can  faith  thus  understood  be  unconscious  ? 
Assuredly  it  can.  On  the  one  hand,  ignorance  may 
conceal  the  fact  that  any  venture  is  involved  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  actual  stake  is  known, 
it  may  be  welcomed  through  sheer  exuberance  of 
spiritual  vitality  without  any  such  reflexion  on 
the  risk  as  to  make  it  a  conscious  venture.  An 
investor  may  put  his  capital  into  some  undertaking 
without  knowing  that  it  is  a  speculation,  or  he 
may  do  so  because  his  native  enterprise  prompts 
him  to  seize  an  opportunity  without  reflecting  that 
the  best  opportunities  are  connected  with  larger 
risks.  And  the  soul  which  ventures  faith  may  do 
so  without  consciousness  of  what  it  is  doing,  either 
because  its  knowledge  of  life  is  restricted,  or  be- 
cause it  acts  from  instinct  rather  than  considera- 
tion. But  usage  gives  to  the  expression  '  uncon- 
scious faith '  a  wider  scope  than  this  its  strictest 
meaning.      A  faith  conscious  of  its  own  activity 
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may  yet  be  unconscious  of  the  person  or  fact  on 
which  it  is  actually  set.  The  soul's  venture  may 
be  made  on  the  ground  of  an  object  of  faith  which 
is  either  unrecognized  or  un perceived,  and  which 
is  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ground  of  such  a 
venture  being  made  at  all.  Where  the  real  object 
of  faith  does  not  come  into  consciousness,  there  is 
still  warrant  for  calling'  this  '  unconscious  faith,' 
even  though  verbal  exactitude  might  stickle  at 
such  phraseology.  But  when  this  degree  of  lati- 
tude is  conceded,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  definition  of  '  unconscious  faith  '  is  made  more 
difficult,  not  only  in  respect  of  its  connotation,  but 
of  its  denotation  also.  For  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  true  object  on 
which  faith  rests,  pass  by  imperceptible  gradation 
into  those  in  which  there  is  some  consciousness 
of  the  object,  but  no  true  perception  of  its  real 
nature,  and  even  into  those  in  which  the  perception 
of  this  is  markedly  imperfect.  But,  of  course, 
there  are  few  cases  of  faith  where  this  perception 
is  anything  like  perfect ;  for  not  only  is  our 
knowledge  usually  very  far  from  complete  in 
matters  spiritual,  but  where  it  is  most  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  truth,  least  occasion  is  left,  as 
a  rule,  for  faith.  Bearing  all  these  limitations  in 
mind,  however,  '  unconscious  faith '  stands  for  an 
experience  by  no  means  rare  in  human  life,  and  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Our  object  must  be  to  understand  its  nature,  and 
to  realize  the  place  it  holds,  and  has  held,  in  the 
relations  of  mankind  to  Christ. 

1.  At  the  outset  we  must  recognize  fully  Jesus 
Christ's  constant  requirement  of  faith  from  all  who 
sought  or  needed  His  help,  and  His  refusal  to  give 
help  where  this  requirement  was  not  met  (Mt  1358, 
Lk  23s-  9).  Only  so  shall  we  appreciate  the  welcome 
He  always  showed  for  every  sign  of  unconscious 
faith.  '  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us'  (Mk 
940)  is  a  principle  which  recognizes  what  may  be  far 
short  not  only  of  full  avowal,  but  also  of  conscious 
faith.  It  is  obvious  that  in  saying,  '  I  know  that 
Messias  cometh'  (Jn  425),  the  woman  of  Samaria 
had  little  consciousness  of  the  real  meaning  of  her 
words,  yet  her  imperfect  faith  drew  the  disclosure, 
'I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he.'  Similarly  the 
faith  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  who  won  the 
help  she  sought,  can  hardly  have  been  conscious  of 
what  she  was  pleading  for  when  she  urged  that 
'  even  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's 
crumbs'  (Mk  7M).  A  more  striking  instance  is  that 
of  the  cripple  who  was  cured  of  his  infirmity  on 
Christ's  order  to  rise,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
'  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  who  it  was '  that  had 
healed  him  (Jn  513).  And  to  this  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  who  received  sight  in  Jerusalem  is  some- 
what similar  ;  for  when  the  Lord  afterwards  con- 
fronted him  with  the  question,  'Dost  thou  believe 
on  the  Son  of  God?'  he  was  only  able  to  reply, 
'  Who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on  him  ? ' 
(9s5).  An  instructive  passage  as  to  Christ's  esti- 
mate of  faith  which  is  unconscious  is  Lk  ll29-32. 
He  was  condemning  the  contemporary  generation 
in  Galilee  for  its  want  of  faith  shown  in  the  re- 
peated demand  for  a  '  sign.'  In  contrast  with  this 
He  set  two  instances  of  greater  faith  recorded  in 
much  earlier  days  where  less  might  have  been 
looked  for.  The  first  is  that  of  the  men  of  Nine- 
veh, whose  repentance  on  Jonah's  appearance 
among  them  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  ;  the 
second  is  that  of  the  Queen  of  the  South,  whose 
visit  to  Solomon's  court  is  picturesquely  narrated 
in  the  Book  of  Kings.  In  the  one  case  it  is  written, 
'  The  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God,  and  they 
proclaimed  a  fast '  (Jon  35) ;  in  the  other  the  queen 
says  :  '  I  believed  not  the  words  until  I  came  .  . 
and,  behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me '  (1  K 107).  The 
credit  given  to  the  prophet's  message,  and  to  the 


fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  is  taken  as  evidencing 
a  deeper  and  unconscious  faith  in  the  righteous 
God  who  was  judging  the  iniquity  of  the  great 
city,  and  in  the  all-wise  God  whose  inspiration 
was  the  source  of  the  king's  wonderful  ability. 
And  this  unconscious  faith  of  heathens  is  deemed 
worthy  to  shame  and  condemn  the  faithlessness  of 
the  generation  which  demurred  to  Christ's  claims, 
and  demanded  signs. 

2.  There  were  times  when  the  Lord  Jesus  put 
this  point  of  view  into  express  teaching  with  more 
of  generality.  Perhaps  the  words,  '  If  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  .  .  '  (Mt  1720, 
Lk  176),  were  not  intended  solely  to  suggest  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  seed,  but  also  the  inert  grain 
in  which  the  life  lies  latent  for  the  present,  though 
hereafter  it  will  become  active  and  develop.  At 
all  events  when  '  he  called  to  him  a  little  child  and 
set  him  in  the  midst'  (Mt  182),  bidding  His  disciples 
'  become  as  little  children,'  no  characteristic  of 
childhood  can  have  counted  for  so  much  in  His 
mind  as  the  spontaneous  readiness  to  trust  without 
limit  where  love  is,  which  at  the  same  time  makes 
a  child  so  wonderfully  teachable,  and  gives  it 
charm  too  apt  to  be  robbed  by  increasing  years. 
A  child  is  the  very  personification  of  eager  instinc- 
tive faith  unconscious  of  itself.  There  were  times 
too  when  Christ's  gaze  ranged  wider,  and  He 
welcomed  the  unconscious  faith  in  Himself  of  those 
who  had  never  known  an  opportunity  of  trusting 
Him.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  Greeks  who 
were  introduced  by  Andrew  and  Philip  seemed  to 
Him  the  first-fruits  only  of  a  far  greater  harvest, 
and  He  looked  on  to  the  time  when,  '  being  lifted 
up,'  He  'would  draw  all  men  unto  himself  (Jn 
1232).  It  is  impossible  to  limit  this  forecast  to 
cover  those  only  who  in  time  to  come  should  con- 
sciously become  His  disciples.  He  has  drawn,  and 
is  now  drawing,  many  to  Himself  who  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  power  which  is  attracting  them.  And 
there  seems  to  be  a  similar  recognition  of  a  wide- 
spread unconscious  faith  which  needs  to  be  made 
conscious  that  it  may  be  perfect,  in  the  saying, 
'  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ; 
them  also  I  must  lead,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice '  ( Jn  1016).  A  still  more  remarkable  recogni- 
tion of  an  unconscious  faith  in  Himself,  in  days 
long  anterior  to  His  manifestation  in  the  world,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  saying,  '  Your  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad'(Jn866). 

The  instance  last  cited  opens  out  a  view  of  the  propaedeutic 
character  of  the  whole  life  history  of  Israel,  as  it  has  been  well 
called.  Not  Abraham  alone,  but  all  the  prophets  in  Israel,  and 
even  all  'they  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  thought  upon  his 
name,'  rejoiced  to  see  Christ's  day,  and  saw  it  with  joy  ;  for  all 
of  them  are  included  in  the  Divine  saying,  '  They  shall  be  mine  in 
the  day  which  I  do  make,  even  a  peculiar  treasure  '  (Mai  3W- 17). 
For  whatever  of  Divine  truth,  of  spiritual  life,  was  discerned  in 
those  earlier  ages,  was  just  so  much  of  the  revelation  of  God 
made  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son.  He  'was  the  light  of  men,'  and 
those  who  saw  His  light  saw  Him,  and  rejoiced  to  see  Him. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  real  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  not 
its  function  to  be  predictive  of  historical  detail  before  the  event, 
but  to  discern  and  disclose  the  unseen  and  eternal  in  the  things 
that  were  seen  and  temporal.  Inasmuch  as  the  eternal  belongs 
to  no  one  epoch  more  than  another,  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  was  bound  to  find  its  realization  in  after  times  so  far 
as  it  concerned  itself  with  the  real  principles  and  laws  of 
spiritual  life  ;  and  to  this  extent  it  was  predictive  in  what  con- 
cerned 'the  deep  things  of  God.'  But  the  special  power  of 
prophecy  was  insight,  not  foresight.  This,  however,  was  of 
necessity  both  preparatory  and  anticipatory,  since  the  revelation 
of  God  was  an  evolution  in  time.  So  the  prophets  are  accur- 
ately described  by  St.  Peter  as  'searching  for  what,  or  what 
manner  of  season,  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  was 
disclosing,  protesting  beforehand  of  the  sufferings  destined  for 
Christ  (t«  11;  Xpiirriy)  and  the  glories  that  should  follow  them ' 
(1  P  l11).  The  faith  of  the  prophets  was  thus  an  unconscious 
faith  in  Christ  no  less  truly  than  it  was  a  conscious  faith  in  God. 
And  this  view  is  explicitly  taught  both  in  His  own  words  and 
in  the  NT  Epistles  To  the  professed  students  of  Scripture 
round  Him  He  said:  'Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  because  ye 
think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  these  are  they 
which  bear  witness  of  me ;  and  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that 
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ye  may  have  life '  (Jn  5^-  40).  And  among  His  own  disciples, 
'  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets,  he  inter- 
prefed  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 
self '  (Lk  242/,  cf.  2444-47).  .  .,.,_.., 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  NT  m  which  this  idea  of  uncon- 
scious faith  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  given  the  emphasis 
which  its  importance  deserves.  The  more  obvious  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  great  roll-call  of  those  sons  of 
faith  in  many  ages  who  were  'looking  unto  the  Pioneer  and 
Perfecter  of  faith,  even  Jesus '  (He  122).  of  these  it  is  written 
that  they  'all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises, 
but  having  seen  and  greeted  them  from  afar,  and  having  con- 
fessed that  they  were  strangers  and  sojourners  on  the  earth' 
(Hi3,  cf.  vv.3a- 40).  The  faith  by  which  they  lived  and  in  which 
they  died  was  no  doubt  a  more  or  less  distinctly  conscious 
faith  in  God  and  in  the  unseen  world ;  but  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  is  not  content  to  view  it  so.  To  his  eyes  it  was  also  an 
unconscious  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  embodies  faith  in 
its  conscious  perfection,  and  is  Himself  the  ultimate  ground  of 
its  reality  in  all. — The  other,  and  the  deeper  treatment,  is  in  St. 
Paul's  later  Epistles.  In  his  earlier  writings  there  are  occasional 
passages  in  which  the  same  thought  is  expressed,  e.g.  'They 
drank  of  a  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them,  and  the  Rock 
was  the  Christ'  (1  Co  10-1) ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  that  St.  Paul  discloses  his  whole  mind. 
In  these  he  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  'the  mystery  which  hath 
been  hid  from  all  ages  and  generations  .  .  .  which  is  Christ  in 
you  (Gentiles),  the  hope  of  glory '  (Col  126. 27,  cf .  Eph  31-12).  gt. 
Paul  is  not  so  deeply  moved  by  the  thought  of  a  secret  kept  out 
of  sight  in  the  Divine  counsels,  while  for  ages  men  were  being 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  only  disclosed  at  the  last. 
God's  purpose,  he  felt,  was  an  eternal  purpose ;  and  if  salva- 
tion through  faith  in  Christ — in  whom  He  '  purposed  to  sum  up 
all  things '  (Eph  11°) — remained  for  long  a  hidden  mystery,  it 
was  not  for  the  interval  ineffectual.  All  through  the  long  time 
of  waiting,  here  was  a  secret  hope  for  all  men,  though  theirs 
might  be  an  unconscious  faith  as  yet.  And  '  in  the  fulness  of 
the  times '  this  hope  was  revealed  through  Apostles  and  prophets 
and  saints  in  the  Church  (Eph  35,  Col  124),  that  the  faith  which 
had  been  unconscious  and  incomplete  might  become  conscious 
and  resolute  and  full  of  glory,  working  in  power  in  all  (hipyov 
jct'm  i»  hvvK/Ati).  It  is  a  truly  magnificent  view  of  life  which  is 
here  unfolded  to  sight.  It  brings  all  time  before  Christ's 
earthly  manifestation,  and  all  races  which  have  not  known 
Him,  and — we  may  fairly  add — all  souls  which  love  and  revere 
the  holiness  which  they  see  in  Him,  though  they  do  not  feel  able 
to  confess  His  Name  as  the  Saviour,  or  the  Son  of  God,  within 
the  reach  of  healing  and  help  in  virtue  of  their  unconscious 
faith.  This  is  not,  indeed,  universalism,  for  it  does  not  antici- 
pate the  ultimate  judgment  of  God  ;  but  it  does  teach  that  it  is 
God's  will  '  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  truth ' ;  and  it  teaches  that  this  is  through  faith — 
conscious  or  unconscious — in  'one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  himself  man,  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  on 
behalf  of  all,  the  testimony  being  appointed  for  its  proper 
seasons' (ITi  2«).  E.  P.  BOYS-SMITH. 

UNDERSTANDING.  —  1.  o-w-ie'vai,  -etrts,  adj. 
6to's  (priv.  aaiiveros),  to  bring  one  thing  alongside 
of  another  :  (1)  for  combat ;  (2)  metaph.,  for  critical 
comparison,  '  to  bring  the  outward  object  into  con- 
nexion with  the  inward  sense  '  (Liddell  and  Scott), 
'  to  put  the  perception  with  the  thing  perceived  ' 
(Grinim-Thayer),  to  '  apprehend  the  bearings  of 
things'  (Lightfoot,  Col.).  The  typical  passage  is 
Mt  1319- 23,  where  the  exact  significance  is  distinctly 
brought  out.  The  hearer  '  by  the  wayside  '  differs 
from  '  him  that  was  sown  upon  good  ground '  in  this, 
that  the  former  '  understandeth  not'  while  the  latter 
'  understandeth  '—the  former  does  not  apprehend 
the  bearing  of  what  he  hears  on  practical  conduct, 
the  latter  sees  the  bearing  and  acts  accordingly. 
The  former  '  does  not  recognize  himself  as  standing 
in  any  relation  to  the  word  which  he  hears  or  to 
the  kingdom  of  grace  which  that  word  proclaims  ' 
(Trench,  Parables,  in  loc),  while  the  latter  does 
so  recognize.  In  v.B1,  concluding  the  series  of 
parables,  Jesus  asks  His  disciples  if  they  have 
apprehended  the  meaning  of  all  that  He  has  said. 
In  the  same  sense  (Mt  1713)  the  disciples  have,  by 
the  exercise  of  their  critical  faculty,  recognized 
that  in  speaking  of  Elias,  Jesus  was  in  fact  re- 
ferring to  the  Baptist.  Hence  the  contrast  be- 
tween aw.  and  other  words— clkoijciv,  Mt  1313-  "•  15-  23 
Mk  714,  Lk  810,  the  sound  of  the  word  spoken  fall- 
ing on  the  ear  contrasted  with  the  exercise  of  such 
criticism  as  leads  to  the  apprehending  of  its  per- 
sonal bearing  :  vodv,  Mk  8",  perceiving  contrasted 

wUKM^r^/-6^1011-     A  comparison  of   Mt  16M 
with  II  Mk  82i  ls  mteresting,  Mt.  representing  the 


disciples  as  having  recognized  on  further  con- 
sideration, while  Mk.  gives  ' a  stimulating  ques- 
tion which  leaves  the  Twelve  to  think  out  for 
themselves  the  comparison  of  leaven  with  teach- 
ing (Swete,  in  loc).  Similarly,  Mk  652  (RV,  'con- 
sidered '  AV)  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the 
walking  on  the  sea  ;  '  debuerant  a  pane  ad  mare 
concludere '  (Bengel).  Lk.  employs  the  word  less 
frequently  than  Mt.  or  Mk.  In  260  1834  2445,  where 
it  occurs  in  the  narrative,  the  meaning  of  appre- 
hending the  significance  of  the  word  spoken,  recog- 
nizing its  bearing  on  the  circumstances  (the  mission 
of  Jesus,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  sufferings),  is 
apparent.  He  does  not  use  the  special  thought  in 
his  account  of  the  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the 
Sower. 

The  privative  adj.  aavveros  '  without  understand- 
ing,' exhibits  the  precise  meaning  of  the  verb,  Mt 
1516  ||  Mk  718.  '  The  aavv.  is  the  man  who  lacks 
the  discernment  which  comes  from  the  due  use  of 
the  illuminated  intelligence'  (Swete).  The  posi- 
tive adj.  awerbs  (Mt  IP8 1|  Lk  1021),  AV  'prudent,' 
RV  '  understanding,'  preserves  the  idea  of  critical 
comparison,  in  contrast  with  the  more  general  in- 
telligence denoted  by  ao<j>b% ;  but  the  reference  is  to 
material  not  spiritual  things  :  '  the  "  wisdom  of 
the  world"  which  is  "  foolishness  with  God"  [con- 
trasted with]  the  "  foolishness  of  the  world  "  which 
is  "wisdom  with  God,"  on  which  St.  Paul  was  so 
fond  of  dwelling  '  (Farrar). 

The  noun  ativeais  occurs  only  in  Lk  247,  where  the 
precise  idea  is  implied  of  the  growth  of  Jesus  in 
the  development  of  His  faculty  of  recognizing 
truth  in  every  aspect  along  with  His  growth  in 
stature  ;  and  Mk  1233,  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

St.  Paul's  usage  of  the  word  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  in 
strict  harmony  with  that  of  the  Gospels.  See  especially  Col  l9, 
where  he  combines  'understanding'  with  'wisdom'  in  his 
prayer,  and  Eph  34  of  '  the  mystery  of  Christ,'  51'  of  '  the  will 
of  God'  (Eph  l18  Tiiavoia.;  is  a  disputed  reading).  See  Lightfoot, 
Col.,  where  Aristotle's  definition  is  expounded. 

2.  voeiv,  Mt  1517  ||  Mk  718,  Mt  169 1|  Mk  817,  Mt 
16"  RV  '  perceive,'  Mt  2415  ||  Mk  1314  (AV  and 
RV),  Jn  1240  (from  Is  69)  RV  'perceive ' :  to  per- 
ceive (1)  with  the  senses,  (2)  with  the  mind.  As 
distinguished  from  aw.  it  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  bodily  sensation  and  critical  apprehen- 
sion. The  first  step  is  the  sensuous  perception 
(&Ko6eiv,  Idetv,  etc.),  then  the  mental  act  of  atten- 
tion to  what  is  thus  presented  (voeiv),  which  in  turn 
precedes  the  derivative  critical  act  (awu&vai),  by 
which  one  is  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on  it. 
The  process  of  digestion,  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  the  passage  read,  the  word  heard,  are  ob- 
jects first  of  sensation,  then  of  attention,  and 
lastly  of  reflexion,  in  order  that  their  true  bearing 
may  be  apprehended.  Cf.  2  Ti  27  and  Ellicott's 
note. 

3.  ■yfyvtio-iceiv  is  rendered  by  '  understand '  (AV) 
in  Mt  2610,  Jn  827- 4S  106  1216  (cf.  rendering  of  its 
privative  o^yvoeTv  in  Mk  932=  Lk  945).  In  other  cases 
y.  is  rendered  by  '  know,'  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  for  not  adhering  to  that  rendering  in  these 
verses.  7.  differs  from  aw.  in  so  far  that  while  aw. 
generally  marks  an  antithesis  to  sense  -  percep- 
tion, 7.  marks  an  advance  upon  it.  Preoccupation 
with  lower  thoughts,  self-complacency  excluding 
apprehension  of  spiritual  truths,  present  circum- 
stances obscuring  the  full  significance  and  neces- 
sitating a  further  enlightenment  by  new  circum- 
stances and  prolonged  pondering,"  hinder  this 
advance.  Only  when  these  difficulties  are  re- 
moved can  one  come  to  know  the  higher  aspects  of 
the  reality.  (For  the  thought,  compare  Jn  222  137 
142S)._  d7.  (Gospels  only  Mk  932  ||  Lk  945)  preserves 
this  idea  of  advance,  '  there  was  a  Divine  purpose 
in  their  temporary  ignorance '  (Swete).  The  dis- 
ciples were  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea  of  suffering 
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and  death,  and  the  rebuke  administered  to  Peter 
made  them  afraid  to  ask  questions  ;  thus  they 
remained  ignorant  for  a  time. 

Literature. — The  Lexicons  and  Commentaries,  all  of  which 
refer  to  Lightfoot's  Colo$sians,  19 ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Week-Dap 
Sermons  (1867),  p.  10.  K.  MACPHERSON. 

UNDRESSED  CLOTH.— 1.  Ingredients  in  dress- 
ing.— The  principal  cleansing  agents  were  two 
kinds  of  crude  alkali  salt. — (a)  Mineral.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  natural  deposits,  chiefly  in  Egypt,  of 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonates.  It  was  the  Heb. 
nether,  Arab,  natrun,  EV  (incorrectly)  '  nitre,'  RV 
'lye'  (Jer  2-2).  White  clay  was  also  used,  chiefly 
as* a  detergent  or  scrubbing  agent. — (b)  Vegetable. 
This  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  soap  plant 
called  in  Arabic  ishnan,  growing  on  the  desert 
plains  of  Syria.  When  burnt,  it  yields  a  crude 
substance  named  kali  in  Arabic,  corresponding  to 
the  Heb.  borith,  '  soap "  (Mai  32). 

2.  Process  of  dressing. — (a)  For  cotton  and  linen. 
The  cleansing  of  these  was  carried  out  after  the 
cloth  had  been  woven.  The  present  custom  in 
Syria  is  to  dip  the  cloth  in  water,  and  lay  it  out  on 
a  flat  surface  of  rock.  It  is  then  sprinkled  with 
natrun  (lye)  or  kali  (soap),  and  beaten  with  rods  or 
clubs,  and  is  finally  rinsed  in  fresh  water  and 
spread  out  under  the  sun  to  dry. 

(b)  For  wool.  On  account  of  the  presence  of 
natural  oil  and  many  accretions  and  impurities  in 
the  fleece,  the  cleansing  had  to  be  done  before 
the  cloth  was  woven.  For  this  the  chief  in- 
gredient was  urine  collected  and  kept  till  it  formed 
ammonium  carbonate  during  putrefaction.  Be- 
cause of  the  offensive  odours  of  such  cleansing 
agents,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  free  space 
needed  for  drying  purposes,  the  fullers'  establish- 
ments were  placed  near  or  outside  the  city  walls. 
The  wool  was  further  purified  in  several  changes  of 
water  containing  the  lye  or  soap  already  mentioned, 
and  was  finally  rinsed  in  running  water. 

(c)  For  silk.  This  also  had  to  be  treated  before 
being  woven,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  thread 
the  gluey  substance  called  sericin  (fr.  o-qpiKou,  Rev 
1812),  which  not  only  gave  off  an  offensive  odour, 
but,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  make  the  cloth 
hard  and  lustreless.  To  remove  this,  the  silk 
fibre  had  to  be  kept  for  several  hours  in  a  bath  of 
hot  water  containing  soap  made  of  olive  oil  and 
alkali  salt.  This  process  tested  the  skill  of  the 
fuller  ;  for  if  the  soaking  were  insufficient,  some  of 
the  sericin  still  adhered  to  the  silk  fibre,  and  if 
prolonged  beyond  a  certain  point  it  imparted  an 
indelible  yeliow  stain.  The  raw  silk  was  then 
transferred  for  a  short  time  to  a  bath  of  water  in 
which  dog  or  pigeon  dung  had  been  mixed,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  materials,  the  last  stage 
was  a  thorough  washing  in  pure  water. 

The  eye-witnesses  of  our  Lord's  majesty  in  the 
Mount  (Mk  92"8)  testified  that  on  that  occasion 
the  white  radiance  of  His  garments  was  beyond 
the  art  of  any  fuller  on  earth. 

3.  Christ's  parabolic  use  of  undressed  cloth. — 
In  Mt  916  ||  Mk  221  Christ,  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  as  to  why  His 
disciples  did  not  fast,  employs  the  figure  of  a  piece 
of  undressed  cloth  (pa/cos  &yva<f>ov)  sewed  on  an  old 
garment,  to  show  the  incongruity  between  fasting 
according  to  rule  and  the  new  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, pd/cos  (fr.  p-rjyw/ju,  '  to  break  ')  is  properly  a 
piece  of  cloth  torn  off,  cf.  Eng  'rag'  ;  &yva<pos  (fr. 
a  privative  and  yvdirrw,  '  to  full  or  dress  cloth ' 
[whence  yva.<pe6s,  'a  fuller,'  Mk  93])  =  'unfulled,' 
'undressed.'  Neither  of  the  Gr.  words  occurs  else- 
where in  NT.  In  the  parallel  passage  Lk  536,  where, 
however,  a  somewhat  different  turn  is  given  to  the 
saying,  ipdriov  ic<up6p  ('  new  garment ')  occurs  instead 
of  p&Kos  &yva.(pov.      By  the  rendering  'undressed 


cloth'  RV  brings  out  the  point  of  the  original, 
which  is  quite  lost  in  the  colourless  '  new  cloth '  of 
AV,  though  suggested  by  the  '  raw  or  unwrought ' 
of  AVm.  A  piece  of  cloth  that  is  undressed  or 
unfulled  is  certain  to  shrink  with  a  wetting,  and 
so  to  strain  and  tear  away  the  old  garment  to 
which  it  is  sewed.  Thus,  as  Christ  said,  it 
'  taketh  from  the  garment,  and  a  worse  rent  is 
made. '  For  the  religious  significance  of  the  saying 
see  esp.  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  p. 
302  ff.  Cf.  also  artt.  Bottle  in  vol.  i.,  and  Law, 
above,  p.  12b. 

G.  M.  Mackie  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

UNION.— 1.  Union  of  the  world  with  God In 

a  sense  the  creation  is  always  closely  related  to  the 
Creator,  and  has  no  separate,  independent  exist- 
ence :  '  thy  heavens  '  (Ps  83),  '  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being'  (Ac  1728).  Yet  it  is  in 
a  relative  independence  of  the  creation  that  all 
things  happen.  Hence  we  read  in  Eph  lao  and  Col 
l20  that  God  will  gather  together  all  things  in 
Christ,  and  will  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself. 
This  is  spoken  in  reference  to  the  human  spirit 
and  its  salvation.  By  the  redemption  of  man,  God 
will  perfect  the  relationship  of  the  creation  to 
Himself.  All  things  are  so  linked  together  that 
God's  approach  to  the  human  race,  and  His  causing 
of  the  human  race  to  approach  to  Him  in  Christ, 
is  also  a  drawing  of  the  whole  world  into  a  more 
perfect  union  with  God. 

2.  Union  between  God  and  the  human  race. — It 
is  only  from  the  human  side,  and  as  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  we  can  study  the  union  into  which  God 
has  progressively  entered  with  the  spirit  of  man. 
It  is  the  effect  of  any  religious  exercise  that  is 
matter  of  observation.  Thus  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  dawning  consciousness  of  God  in  the  human 
spirit ;  '  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord '  (Gn  426).  Those  who  were  receptive 
above  their  fellows  of  the  Divine  influence  were 
prophets  (Dt  1815,  1  S  99).  This  being  the  case,  we 
are  led  to  postulate  and  believe  in  a  corresponding 
communication  on  the  part  of  God  towards  men, 
and  to  observe  its  development  (see  Revelation). 
The  history  of  Israel  was  so  shaped  by  providences, 
and  spiritual  progress  was  so  determined  by  pro- 
phecy, that  Christ  was  prepared  for,  and  came 
(Gal  44),  and  in  Him  the  union  of  God  with  our 
race  was  perfected  (Is  714  810). 

In  regard  to  the  union  of  God  with  man  in 
Christ,  the  emphasis  in  Scripture  is  not  laid  upon 
the  manner  of  that  union  so  much  as  upon  the 
fact  of  it.  If  Creeds  and  Catechisms  seem  to  do 
otherwise,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  their 
chief  concern  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  God  was 
in  Christ.  In  Ph  25"11  St.  Paul  says  nothing  of  the 
manner  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  but  accepts  as  assuredly  true 
that  He  was  God  with  us,  and  that  the  same  Per- 
son who  emptied  Himself  and  took  the  form  of  a 
servant,  also  humbled  Himself  and  became  obedi- 
ent even  unto  death,  yea  the  death  of  the  cross. 

When  we  turn  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  words 
in  the  Gospels,  we  find  that  His  attitude  towards 
God  was  ethically  perfect,  as  of  a  Son  to  a  Father, 
in  obedience,  sympathy,  comprehension,  honour, 
love,  trust  (Mt  ll25"27,  Jn  519-  30  65<  1CP  11",  Lk 
2346,  and  many  other  passages).  This  is  what  we 
are  permitted  to  see  of  the  relationship  between 
God  and  Christ.  But  the  Son  who  so  manifested 
His  oneness  with  the  Father  did  so  in  our  human 
nature.  Here  therefore  is  humanity  in  the  person 
of  its  Head  seen  to  be  in  union  with  God.  So 
far  as  every  OT  saint  was  able  to  anticipate  and 
prefigure  Christ,  so  far  this  union  between  God 
and  man  was  a  process  which  was  progressively 
unfolded  and  perfected.  And  so  far  as  believers 
by  fellowship  with  Christ  enter  into  His  relation- 
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ship  with  God,  the  union  between  God  and  our 
race  is  still  being  realized  ;  and  it  must  always 
take  the  form  perfectly  set  forth  by  Christ  (1  Jn 
417). 

3.  Union  between  believers  and  Christ. — It  is 
necessary  that  individual  souls  should  be  united 
by  faith  to  Christ,  if  the  union  of  mankind  with 
God  is  to  be  general  (Jn  1016  1232).  The  Gospels 
record  how  in  process  of  events  men  became  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  (Jn  l37,  Mk  l18).  That  which  was 
so  effected  was  afterwards  in  many  ways  confirmed 
(Jn  668  2022),  and  is  described  in  the  parable  of  the 
Vine  and  its  Branches  (ch.  15).  Again,  those  who 
believed  when  the  Apostles  preached,  and  to  whom 
the  Spirit  was  given,  without  being  personally 
attached  to  Christ  in  His  earthly  life,  nevertheless 
became  partakers  of  spiritual  union  with  Him  (Ac 
ll17.  See  also  He  314,  1  Co  P,  1  Jn  l3).  This 
union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  is  more  than  the 
tie  between  a  disciple  and  a  teacher,  and  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  'in  Christ,'  'in  the  Lord,' 
'  in  him,'  which  occur  more  than  150  times  in  the 
NT,  notably  in  2  Co  517  (RVm)  and  Ro  167.  As 
this  union  is  entered  into  by  trust  and  obedience 
and  full  consent,  so  it  consists  of  identity  of  inter- 
ests and  companionship  in  everything.  In  the 
region  of  the  conscience,  union  with  Christ  gives 
peace  (Ro  81) ;  in  that  of  the  will,  regeneration 
(Gal  220)  ;  in  regard  to  our  activity,  '  we  are 
labourers  together  with  God'  (1  Co  39,  2  Co  61) ; 
and  in  regard  to  all  events,  we  are  sharers  with 
Christ  in  suffering  and  in  glory  (Ro  817,  2  Ti  212  ; 
see  also  Jn  1720"24). 

i.  Union  of  believers  with  one  another. — The 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  simplest  and  most  perfect 
outward  expression  of  the  union  of  Christians  with 
one  another,  because  of  their  common  attachment 
to  Christ,  and  deriving  of  benefit  from  Him.  Thus 
in  Ac  242  207,  1  Co  1016-  "  it  is  assumed  that  heart- 
union  with  Christ  and  with  one  another  went  along 
with  the  outward  expression  of  that  union,  in  their 
partaking  of  the  same  significant  bread.  The 
obedience  of  the  soul  to  Christ  which  alone  con- 
stitutes any  one  a  disciple  may  or  may  not  coin- 
cide with  participation  in  this  or  any  other  out- 
Ward  observance.  Yet,  like  the  kernel  and  the 
containing  shell  of  a  nut,  they  as  a  matter  of  fact 
appeared  and  developed  together.  Union  with 
Christ  produces  an  attachment  of  loyalty  to  Him, 
and  to  everything  that  belongs  to  Him  ;  besides 
also  the  fruits  of  Christ-like  character,  which  are 
in  their  nature  unifying  :  '  The  glory  thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one'  (Jn 
1722).  Should  this  unity  be  broken,  the  remedy  is 
that  all  parties  should  renew  their  allegiance  to 
Christ  (1  Co  1-3,  2  Co  107). 

Union  among  believers  is  compared  to  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  a  body  (Ro  124,  1  Co  1212,  Eph  44). 
This  has  not  the  effect  of  ignoring  the  differences 
between  believers  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fullest 
provision  is  made  for  differences  of  gift.  So  far 
from  the  eye  ceasing  to  be  specifically  an  eye, 
because  the  body  has  hands  and  feet,  there  is  the 
more  need  of  the  eye,  and  it  has  more  work  to  do. 
Individuality  is  to  be  conserved  and  strengthened, 
and  not  destroyed  or  weakened.  The  case  taken 
for  comparison  is  not  that  of  the  failure  of  the 
eye  to  see,  when  the  hand  would  do  its  best  to 
aid  the  eye,  and  do  its  work  ;  but  such  a  healthy 
state  of  things  as  would  allow  every  sense  to  do  its 
own  work.  At  the  same  time,  all  are  under  the 
law  of  love  to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  and  are 
sensitive  to  each  other's  suffering  or  success,  and 
their  life  is  wholly  directed  to  mutual  helpfulness. 
Ine  result  is  that  each  is  exercised  in  the  use 
ot  whatever  gift  he  has,  and  the  whole  society  is 
maintained  in  spiritual  vigour  and  growth  (Eph 
412,  Phil  6).    See  also  Oneness,  Unity. 


Literature. — Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  Sanday,  Jesus 
Christ  (reprinted  from  art.  in  Hastings'  DB) ;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Theol.  of  OT ;  Rendel  Harris,  Union  with  God ;  A.  Maclaren, 
Holy  of  Holies  ;  Illingworth,  Divine  Immanence. 

T.  Gregory. 

UNIQUENESS.— Beyond  dispute  Christ  appears 
on  the  theatre  of  human  history  as  a  unique  Per- 
sonality. In  however  large  a  sense  He  may  be 
revealed  as  sharing  the  lot  and  the  nature  of  men, 
He  stands  forth  as  the  possessor  of  traits  which 
have  never  been  duplicated.  Let  a  parallel  be 
drawn  between  Him  and  any  other  who  has  won 
renown  in  human  annals,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  points  of  unlikeness  more  than  match  the 
points  of  likeness. 

1.  In  several  respects  the  self -consciousness  which 
the  Gospels  show  to  have  been  resident  in  Christ 
was  of  a  unique  kind.  (1)  We  look  in  vain 
throughout  their  records  for  any  indication  that 
He  recognizes  the  common  call  to  repentance  as 
applying  to  Himself.  No  utterance  that  is  put 
into  His  mouth  conveys  a  hint  that  the  slightest 
shadow  of  condemnation  ever  rested  upon  His 
spirit.  He  speaks  as  if  He  felt  Himself  to  be 
the  channel  rather  than  the  needy  recipient  of 
grace,  as  if,  in  truth,  His  inner  life  was  as  stain- 
less as  it  was  assumed  to  have  been  in  Apostolic 
thought.  (2)  Again,  the  self-consciousness  of 
Christ  appears  to  have  been  of  a  unique  type  as 
including  a  perfectly  clear  and  marvellously  potent 
sense  of  sonship  towards  God.  So  rounded  is  the 
filial  ideal  which  He  presents  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  point  at  which  it  admits  of  supplement. 
Who  can  imagine  a  more  complete  expression  of 
filial  trust  than  that  which  is  contained  in  His  pre- 
cepts on  putting  away  every  anxious  care  about  the 
stores  which  the  morrow  may  bring  (Mt  6'-5"34 1|)  ? 
Who  can  conceive  of  filial  devotion  ascending  to  . 
a  higher  stage  than  was  made  manifest  in  the  i 
words,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  '  (Lk  2242 1|),  ] 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  most  bitter  cup  of 
shame  and  suffering?  Who  can  think  of  filial 
intimacy  more  close  and  constant  than  is  attested 
by  the  whole  body  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds  ? 
In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  record 
without  being  struck  vith  the  .aptness  of  the 
Evangelical  description  which  speaks  of  Him  as 
the  'beloved  Son'  (Mt  317 1|)  and  as  dwelling  'in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father'  (Jn  l18).  (3)  Still  fur- 
ther, a  unique  order  of  self-consciousness  is  dis- 
closed in  the  pronounced  sense  of  an  extraordinary 
mediatorial  vocation  which  was  characteristic  of 
Christ.  '  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
me '  ( Jn  146) — that  is  the  strong  declaration  which 
the  Fourth  Gospel  places  upon  His  lips ;  and  a 
full  equivalent  is  supplied  by  the  other  Gospels  in 
such  sentences  as  these :  '  The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Mt  2028  ||). 
'  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him  '  (Mt  ll27 1|).  To  what  prophet  or  leader 
of  the  race  beside  have  we  any  warrant  for  imput- 
ing such  a  conception  of  personal  vocation  ?  Surely 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  His  sense  of  the  prerog- 
ative and  the  burden  of  mediation  Christ  makes  a 
class  by  Himself ;  He  has  no  peer  or  companion. 
(4)  Once  more,  the  unique  character  of  Christ's 
self-consciousness  is  seen  in  His  extraordinary 
sense  of  authority  or  rightful  lordship.  While 
He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  He  still  made 
it  evident  that  in  the  depths  of  His  spirit  there 
was  an  unhesitating  affirmation  of  a  pre-eminent 
royalty.  He  spoke  as  one  who  needed  not  to  accom- 
modate His  words  precisely  to  the  instructions  of 
Moses  or  to  any  other  ancestral   standard.     He 
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claimed  an  allegiance  so  unqualified  as  to  reduce 
to  a  secondary  place  the  most  imperative  obliga- 
tions enforced  by  earthly  ties.  In  words  which 
match  the  significance  of  the  Pauline  declaration 
that  in  His  name  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  His  lordship  (Ph  210f-),  He  pictured 
the  gathering  of  all  nations  before  His  throne  of 
judgment,  to  receive  from  His  lips  the  merited 
•sentence  (Alt  2531ff-).  Thus  in  various  ways  Christ 
gave  expression  to  a  transcendent  and  maryellous 
self -consciousness. 

2.  Almost  rivalling  the  impression  which  comes 
from  a  consideration  of  the  exceptional  self-con- 
sciousness in  Christ  is  that  which  is  properly  derived 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  union  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Him  of  strongly  contrasted  traits.  (1)  He 
was  unique  in  His  combination  of  meekness  with 
the  fullest  energy  and  force  of  character.  With 
quietness  of  mind  He  accepted  the  yoke  of  parental 
and  national  requirements.  He  submitted  to  a 
consecration  rite  at  the  hands  of  one  who  declared 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of 
His  shoe  (Jn  l27  ||).  In  all  His  conduct  there  was 
no  trace  of  aristocratic  superiority  ;  among  all  His 
mighty  works  no  deed  that  savoured  of  ostentation. 
But  while  He  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  He 
was  masterful  and  commanding,  inflexible  in  pur- 
pose, remote  from  weak  conciliation,  perfectly 
resolute  to  march  against  a  perverse  generation, 
to  confront  its  frown,  its  mockery,  and  its  homi- 
cidal hatred.  (2)  Again,  Christ  exemplified  the 
union  of  tender  compassion  for  the  sinner  with 
sharp  intolerance  for  sin.  He  was  neither  moved 
by  the  depth  of  His  compassion  to  make  unguarded 
allowances  for  the  transgressor,  nor  incited  by  His 
intense  repulsion  against  sin  to  lose  the  brother 
in  the  censor.  In  dealing  with  erring  souls  that 
had  any  longing  for  better  things  He  fulfilled  the 
prophetic  picture  of  one  who  should  not  break  the 
bruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  flax  (Is  423,  cf. 
Alt  1220).  At  the  same  time,  He  showed  Himself 
the  absolutely  uncompromising  enemy  of  unright- 
eousness, insisting  that  it  must  be  excluded  from 
the  thoughts  as  well  as  from  the  deeds,  and  requir- 
ing that  the  offending  right  hand  should  be  cut  off 
and  the  offending  right  eye  be  plucked  out  (Alt  529f-). 
Tender  as  the  dew  where  there  was  any  place  for 
a  healing  ministry,  He  was  yet  sharp  and  unspar- 
ing as  the  lightning  against  every  form  of  iniquity. 
(3)  In  another  respect  also  Christ  exhibited  a 
unique  ability  for  reconciling  diverse  traits.  We 
see  in  Him  a  remarkable  union  of  spirituality  with 
kindly  contact  with  the  world.  He  knew  how  to 
be  unworldly  without  being  ascetic  ;  how  to  throw 
the  weight  of  emphasis  upon  the  treasure  laid  up 
in  heaven  without  patronizing  any  eccentric  form 
of  self-denial.  He  ministered  to  bodily  needs  as 
well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  spirit.  Herald  as  He 
was  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  He  yet  stood  in 
sympathetic  relation  with  the  sensible  world, 
treated  it  as  the  workmanship  of  His  Father's 
hands,  and  used  it  as  a  book  of  divinity  from 
which  to  read  to  His  hearers  most  beautiful  and 
comforting  messages  of  truth. 

3.  Corresponding  to  this  extraordinary  balance 
of  the  various  traits  of  ideal  character,  Christ 
showed  a  unique  competency  as  a  teacher  to 
bring  into  a  unity  the  diverse  orders  and  interests 
of  truth.  In  the  standard  of  life  which  He  set 
before  His  disciples  He  reconciled  loftiness  with 
simplicity.  The  standard  is  undoubtedly  very 
high.  It  towers  above  the  average  level  of  human 
living  like  an  Alpine  summit.  But  with  all  its 
loftiness  it  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  strained  and 
the  unnatural.  Its  attainment  involves  no  sacri- 
fice of  manhood  or  swamping  of  the  true  self,  but 
rather  just  the  achievement  of  manhood  and  the 
realization  of  the  true   self.     Rebuking  nothing 


that  is  purely  and  truly  human,  it  requires  only 
that  the  human  should  come  to  its  best  by  stand- 
ing in  the  transfiguring  light  of  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  Divine.  A  great  reconciling  function 
is  also  fulfilled  by  Christ's  teaching  in  the  just 
tribute  which  it  pays  at  once  to  morality  and  to 
religion,  and  in  the  indissoluble  union  which  it 
assumes  to  subsist  between  them.  From  the 
standpoint  of  that  teaching  no  man  is  a  fit  subject 
to  bring  a  gift  to  God's  altar  until  he  has  done  his 
utmost  to  establish  right  relations  with  his  feilows 
(Mt  523t).  No  man  is  an  acceptable  petitioner  for 
the  Divine  clemency  until  he  is  willing  to  forgive 
the  one  who  has  trespassed  against  himself  (Mt 
614f-).  Ceremonial  scrupulosity  and  ecclesiastical 
performances  count  for  nothing  apart  from  the 
intention  and  the  habit  of  righteous  dealing. 
They  are  no  better  than  a  counterfeit  appearance, 
a  whitewash  upon  the  sepulchre  (Alt  2S27).  Re- 
ligion divorced  from  morality  is  a  delusion  and  a 
pretence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching 
of  Christ  is  vastly  remote  from  contentment  with 
a  bare  morality  or  discharge  of  the  common  duties 
of  man  to  man.  The  presence  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  lay  about  Him  like  a  radiant  atmosphere. 
To  do  the  will  of  that  Father  He  regarded  as  the 
prime  necessity  of  His  life,  His  very  meat  (Jn  434). 
In  the  assurance  of  the  Father's  complacent  love 
He  found  the  unfailing  spring  of  consolation  and 
rejoicing,  and  the  return  of  His  heart  in  fervent 
love  to  the  all-perfect  One  He  counted  the  most 
obvious  and  the  sweetest  of  all  conceivable  obliga- 
tions. Accordingly,  it  could  not  but  come  about 
that  His  teaching  should  be  thoroughly  transfused 
with  a  religious  element,  with  the  thought  of  Divine 
relationships.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  beauti- 
fied and  illumined  by  lofty  and  intense  religious 
convictions.  In  short,  stress  upon  the  ethical 
factor  is  not  permitted  in  the  least  degree  to 
diminish  the  emphasis  rendered  to  the  religious 
factor  in  man's  life.  The  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  the  two  makes  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
fruitful  ideals  that  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  race. 

Literature.— Carl  Ullmann,  The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  •  G.  A. 
Gordon,  The  Christ  of  To-day ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  With  Open  Face  ; 
Hastings  Rashdall,  Doctrine  and  Development,  77  B.  ;  Lives  of 
Christ  by  Edersheim,  Geikie,  Farrar,  Khees,  Sanday,  and  Keim  ; 
Works  on  NT  Theology  by  Weiss,  Holtzmann,  Beyschlag, 
Stevens,  and  Adeney.  HENRY  C.  SHELDON. 

UNITY In  the  NT  the  term  'unity,'  like  its 

Gr.  equivalent  ivbr-qs,  occurs  only  in  Eph  43- 13 — 
both  times  with  reference  to  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church  (v.3  '  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,'  v.13 
'the  unity  of  the  faith').  But  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  as  the  '  body  of  Christ '  is  one 
that  constantly  meets  us  both  in  positive  and  in 
negative  forms — in  connexion,  i.e.,  alike  with 
exhortations  to  Christian  unity  and  with  the  de- 
precation and  rebuke  of  schism  or  of  the  divisive 
spirit. 

St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  (113  H18  1225)  js  the  first  to  use  ■  schism ' 
(ir^/ir^a)  with  an  approach  to  its  present  technical  meaning. 
The  0-x.io-fJi.x.Tx,  however,  which  he  condemns  are  parties  only  in 
the  Church,  not  sects ;  '  strifes,'  but  not  separations.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  those  who  called  themselves  '  of  Paul '  had 
ceased  to  communicate  with  those  who  called  themselves  '  of 
Apollos '  (l12).  The  '  divisions '  apparent  in  their  meetings  for 
worship  (111*-21)  were  of  class,  of  richer  and  poorer  (v. 22),  and  did 
not  prevent  the  common  meeting.  The  '  schism '  deprecated  in 
his  parable  of  body  and  members  (1225)  amounts  only  to  care- 
lessness of  mutual  interest ;  solution  of  continuity  in  the  body  of 
Christ  is  not  contemplated.  The  word  mptru  (EV  '  sect,' '  heresy ') 
comes  nearer  in  NT  use  to  the  idea  of  '  sect,'  though  it  does  not 
reach  it.  It  still  denotes  any  party  or  faction  within  a  single 
communion,  as  of  the  Sadducees  (Ac  51?),  of  the  Pharisees  (155 
265),  or  of  Christians  considered  as  a  school  of  Judaism  (245- 14 
2822).  n  goes  no  farther  in  Gal  52",  where  ttlpsrus  are  counted 
among  works  of  the  flesh,  as  the  natural  sequence  of  ipiSuxi  and 
iiXcrriLr'uu.  In  2  P  21  they  are  the  secret  work  of  pseudo- 
prophets,  and  are  cup.  inaiXtla.;  ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
they  amounted  to  separations  .•  they  work  '  among  you.'    The 
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strongest  expression  used  on  the  subject  is  that  of  St.  Jude 
(v.  19),  who  speaks  of  some  as  cKnSiwfonTss,  '  marking  themselves 
off'  from  their  fellows  ;  but  apparently  only  in  tone  and  conduct 

there  was  no  interruption  of  formal  fellowship  :  the  murmurers 

still  '  feasted '  with  the  Church,  and  were  present  at  its  Uycurxi. 
The  Nicolaitans  (Rev  26- 15)  were  a  party  within  the  Church, 
not  a  separation  from  it.  The  idea  of  communions  severally 
arranged  upon  differing  bases  of  opinion  or  order  does  not  exist 
within  the  NT  thought.  What  is  conceived  as  possible,  only  to 
be  reprobated,  is  the  tendency  to  faction,  or  the  spirit  of  party, 
or  the  '  divisive  course' :  as  for  actual  schism — y.ii  yivoiTo. 

1.  Our  Lord's  personal  teaching  on  the  subject 
is  positive,  not  negative  ;  He  inculcates  unity  rather 
than  forbids  division.  It  is  to  be  gathered  (1)  from 
His  example,  (2)  from  His  recorded  sayings. 

(1)  The  condition  of  religion  in  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  of  His  time  was  profoundly  unsatis- 
factory to  Him.  It  called  forth  His  sharp  rebuke. 
Its  teachers,  their  doctrine  and  their  practice,  in- 
curred His  denunciation.  The  Temple  demanded 
cleansing  at  His  hands ;  the  synagogues  were  in 
possession  of  those  scribes  and  lawyers  and  Phari- 
sees on  whom  He  cried  '  Woe,'  as  hypocrites. 
Nevertheless,  He  bade  His  disciples  respect  their 
authority  and  obey  their  ordinances — always  with- 
out imitating  their  conduct.  They  '  sit  in  Moses' 
seat '  (Mt  232) ;  a  seat  self-assumed, — their  office  had 
no  recognition  in  the  Law, — but  in  a  sense  they 
represented  the  prophetic  succession,  and  de  facto 
stood  for  constituted  order.  Christ  neither  separ- 
ated Himself,  nor  allowed  others  to  separate,  on 
the  ground  of  their  corruption,  error,  or  abuse  of 
power  ;  though  He  recognized  that  all  these  existed, 
and  protested  against  them.  His  custom  was  to  go 
up  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  days.  He 
observed  the  Feasts  of  the  Temple,  that  of  the 
Dedication  (which  had  only  customary  sanction) 
as  well  as  those  prescribed.  His  example  suggests 
no  extremity  of  circumstance  under  which  separa- 
tion from  the  Divine  Society  becomes  the  course  of 
duty. 

(2)  His  express  teaching  is  as  emphatic  as  the 
circumstances  permit  us  to  expect.  He  establishes 
a  Kingdom  which  in  time  and  place  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Ecclesia  which  He  will  build  upon 
the  confession  of  Himself  (Mt  1618).  The  essential 
unity  of  the  Kingdom  necessarily  reflects  itself  in 
the  unity  of  the  representative  society.  Unity  is 
involved  in  the  fact  that  its  bond  is  a  relation  to 
Himself :  the  one  Shepherd  implies  the  one  flock, 
the  one  door  implies  the  one  fold  (Jn  ll9- 16).  It  is 
presented  under  similes  which  convey  the  idea  of 
unity :  it  is  one  building  on  one  foundation  (Mt 
_1618),  one  enclosed  vineyard  (201"11),  one  shoal  taken 
in  a  single  net  (1347-48),  one  company  of  watchers 
(251'13),  or  of  guests  at  one  feast  (Lk  147-24) ;  it  is  a 
perfect  century  of  sheep,  a  complete  sum  of  money, 
and  the  breaking  of  its  completeness  is  intolerable 
(154-8). 

Its  unity  is  primarily  theological,  necessitated  by 
its  causation  in  the  unity  which  is  in  God  (Jn 
1711-21),  and  objectively  effected  by  the  indwelling 
in  its  constituents  of  the  one  Christ  (1723).  The 
subjective  unity  in  mutual  affection  of  which 
Christians  are  conscious  is  a  result  of  this  objective 
unity,  and  is  evidential  of  their  common  relation  to 
Christ  ( Jn  1335,  cf.  1  Jn  314- I9) ;  but  that  sense 
of  unity  does  not  constitute  the  bond  which  unites 
Christians  ;  the  bond  is  antecedent  to  the  sense  of 
it,  and  stands  in  the  life  of  Christ  transfused 
through  the  discipleship.  This  transfusion  of  life 
is  effected  by  the  mission  of  the  Paraclete,  the 
Holy  Ghost  mediated  by  Christ  in  His  heavenly 
intercession  (Jn  1416"19),  and  results  in  a  vital  unity 

i  .Chr}st  with  the  recipients  of  the  Paraclete ; 
/I[uc  ™  comParable  to  that  of  a  single  organism 
(the  True  Vine,  151"8)  in  which  the  individual 
"Jff  hJ  the  fact  of  his  inherence  in  Christ 
Uo  '  ).  So  much  our  Lord  declares  of  His  own 
operation ;  for  the  rest,  He  implies  that  He  is  in 


measure,  in  this  as  in  all,  dependent  for  the 
realization  of  His  purpose  on  our  apprehension  of 
it  and  co-operative  obedience.  Undoubtedly  He 
desires  that  the  vital  and  spiritual  unity  which  He 
effects  should  have  a  concrete  expression — such 
expression  as  is  apprehensible,  not  only  to  the 
spiritual  man  discerning  spiritual  things  (1  Co 
211"16),  but  to  the  world,  which  cannot  receive  the 
Spirit  (Jn  1417),  and  is  aware  of  that  only  which 
with  eyes  of  flesh  it  sees.  He  commands  us,  as  a 
condition  of  the  world's  recognition  of  our  disciple- 
ship, to  love  one  another  '  as  I  have  loved  you ' 
(1334).  He  prays  the  Father  that  we  may  be  one 
in  such  fashion  that  the  world,  seeing  it,  may 
believe  in  His  mission  :  and  defines  this  unity  as 
comparable  to  His  own  unity  with  the  Father. 
Beyond  question  He  demands  a  unity  manifested 
in  terms  of  the  common  understanding  of  the  man 
of  this  world.  He  prays,  not  that  believers  may 
be  '  at  one  '  (in  harmony  of  faith  or  temper— or  as 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  at  one  in  agreeing  to  part 
peaceably),  but  that  they  may  be  '  one  thing,'  'iva, 
Simv  iv  (1711-  21-  22) ;  '  completed  into  one  thing  '  (1723). 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  '  one 
thing'  is,  spiritually,  the  Kingdom  which  His 
Incarnation  brings  among  us  (Lk  1721) ;  represen- 
tatively, the  Society  which  He  builds  (Mt  1618),  to 
which  by  His  institution  the  one  Baptism  (Eph  46) 
admits,  and  which  the  one  Bread  (1  Co  10")  shows. 
Every  kingdom,  He  says,  divided  against  itself 
(the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  included  in  the  argu- 
ment) is  brought  to  desolation  ;  every  city  or  house 
(the  City  of  God,  the  House  built  of  living  stones, 
is  included)  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand 
(Mt  1225,  Mk  324- 25).  The  unity  which  our  Lord 
teaches  appears,  then,  to  be  a  visible  and  organic 
unity,  based  upon  a  vital  unity  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  necessary  both  for  evidence  and  for  stability. 
His  verdict  upon  schism,  as  the  interruption  of 
such  unity,  must  be  inferred — it  is  nowhere  stated  * 
— from  the  sanctions  assigned  to  unity,  and  from 
the  intensity  of  His  supplication  that  it  may  be 
realized  in  the  experience  of  His  Church. 

2.  In  this  sense  the  Apostolic  tvriters  have  under- 
stood Christ.  It  is  noted  that  the  disciples  were 
'  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place '  to  receive  the 
Spirit  (Ac  21) ;  that,  as  the  result  of  Pentecost, 
they  'were  together,  and  had  all  things  common' 
(244) ;  '  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul '  (432).  The  assumption 
of  the  Epistles  is  that  '  the  saints '  anywhere  are 
'the  church  of  God'  which  is  there  (Ro  l7,  1P11 
etc. ).  If  they  are  '  churches,'  they  are  not  less  one 
fellowship  in  the  unity  of  Christ  (Gal  l1,  Rev  l1). 

St.  Paul  is  copious  on  the  subject.  The  unity 
on  which  he  insists  is  not  only  of  spirit ;  it  is  also 
embodied  unity.  Many  as  we  are,  we  are  one  loaf 
and  one  body,  being  partakers  of  the  one  sacra- 
mental food  (1  Co  1017;  cf.  Did.  ix.  4).  The  one 
Spirit  makes  us  one  body,  and  members  one  of 
another  (1  Co  124"27),  'that  there  should  be  no 
schism  in  the  body.'  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
be  guarded  in  the  bond  of  peace — '  one  body,  one 
Spirit,'  as  there  is  unity  in  every  basis  of  our  life 
(Eph  34"6).  This  body  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
requires  for  its  attainment  to  completion  the 
harmonious  interworking  of  every  member  and 
group,  as  constituting  a  single  organism  in  which 

*  The  possible  exception  is  where  (Mt  2451,  Lk  1246)  Christ 
threatens  the  evil  servant  who  smites  his  fellow-servants  and 
eats  and  drinks  with  the  drunken,  that  He  '  will  come  and 
cut  him  asunder  (Si^o™,!**™  x.iri>).'  The  RV  translators  and 
others  suggest  for  this  remarkable  phrase  («.-*.  Xvy.  in  NT)  '  will 
scourge  him  severely ' — which  is  as  if  one  were  to  say  in  our 
speech  '  will  flay  him  alive,'  and  is  an  expression  which  one  has 
difficulty  in  hearing  with  that  sense  from  those  lips.  Euskin 
somewhere  interprets  it  of  the  judicial  aspect  of  schism,  as 
'  God's  revenge '  upon  worldly  and  oppressive  priesthoods — an 
interpretation  which  the  history  of  schism  may  seem  to  com- 
mend. 
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all  inhere  (Eph  413"16).  The  Church  is  a  Body,  of 
which  Christ  is  Head  (Col  lw-  ^4  21S).  It  is  '  the 
mystery  of  Christ'  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  of 
the  same  body  with  Israel  (Eph  3G).  Baptism  is 
into  a  unity  to  which  neither  race  nor  status  nor 
sex  is  a  barrier  (Gal  327-  '■*).  It  is  against  first 
principles  to  assume  the  name  of  any  leader  as  a 
party  distinction  (1  Co  l13) ;  to  do  so  is  'carnal' 
(33-  4).  God  is  to  be  glorified  with  one  mouth,  as 
well  as  with  one  mind  (Ro  15s3- 6).  The  Churches  of 
God  have  no  custom  of  love  of  controversy  (1  Co 
ll16) ;  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of 
peace  ;  and  so  it  is  in  all  the  Churches  (1433).  The 
contentious  earn  indignation  and  wrath  (Ro  28) ; 
those  who  cause  divisions  are  to  be  noted  and 
discouraged  (1617) ;  a  partisan  after  repeated  ad- 
monition is  to  be  rejected  (Tit  310).  A  Church  is 
commended  which  follows  other  Churches  already 
in  Christ  (1  Th  214).  Doubtful  disputations  are  to 
be  avoided  ;  the  weak  to  be  borne  with  ;  uniformity 
of  opinion  on  ceremonial  or  ritual  points  is  not  to 
be  insisted  upon  ;  to  insist  on  uniformity  may  be 
'to  destroy  the  work  of  God'  (Ro  14-153).  It 
becomes  the  gospel  of  love  that  men  should  stand 
fast  in  one  spirit  with  one  mind  (Ph  l27)  :  nothing 
is  to  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory — the 
guard  of  unity  is  humility  (23)  ;  we  are  to  do  all 
tilings  without  murmurings  or  disputings,  as  chil- 
dren of  God  (214f-). 

St.  Peter  assumes  the  same  general  conception  ; 
diffused  as  the  Church  is  (1  P  l1),  it  is  one  building, 
dne  priesthood,  one  nation  (25- 9).  St.  John  con- 
ceives of  the  Church  as  a  fellowship  with  Apostles 
who  have  fellowship  with  God  (1  Jn  l3),  united  in 
love,  which  is  to  be  in  deed  and  truth,  not  in  phrase 
(318).  The  Epp.  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  deal  with 
conditions  of  corruption,  moral  and  doctrinal ;  but 
there  is  no  thought  of  self-segregation  as  the  duty 
of  the  faithful,  even  where  deeds  that  Christ  hates 
are  tolerated  (Rev  26) ;  He  lays  no  other  burden  on 
His  servants  but  to  hold  fast  (22i- 25). 

The  teaching  of  the  NT,  in  fact,  is  positive.  It 
shows  a  threefold  unity  of  the  Church: — (1)  An 
objective  unity  of  origin  and  of  vital  relation  of  its 
constituent  elements,  which  (like  the  racial  unity 
of  blood)  is  constituted  by  the  Divine  act  and 
exists  antecedently  to  any  action,  for  it  or  against 
it,  of  ours ;  to  which  we  may  do  violence,  but 
which  we  cannot  abrogate ;  and  which  is  the 
Church's  spiritual  oneness.  (2)  A  social  unity, 
the  result  and  therefore  the  manifestation  of  this 
common  Divine  life,  which  is  related  to  the  life 
communicated  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  physical 
organism  of  the  individual  is  to  the  personal  life 
which  co-ordinates  that  of  its  component  cells,  one 
body  for  one  spirit ;  which  (being  body)  may  be 
wounded,  but  only  with  suffering  and  to  its  hurt 
and  weakening.  (3)  A  unity  of  temper  and  inten- 
tion, of  consent  in  belief  and  thought,  which  it  rests 
with  ns  to  supply  ;  which  is  the  co-operation  with 
the  Divine  action  that  is  required  of  us, — obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  nature  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  —  the  bond  of  peace  in 
which  we  are  to  observe  (rtipeiv)  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  (Eph  43).  The  existence  of  a  state  of  schism 
is  not  contemplated  in  the  NT,  nor  is  any  direc- 
tion given  for  conduct  in  such  a  case.  Party  spirit 
and  divisive  courses  are  condemned,  but  there  is 
'  no  precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of 
one  sect  to  another.'  The  Apostolic  doctrine  as  to 
schism  can  be  inferred  only  from  these  facts. 

3.  According  to  the  conception  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
centuries,  unity  was  locally  constituted  by  association  in  acts 
of  communion  with  God  (especially  in  the  Eucharistic  synaxis), 
and  by  recognition  of  the  authority  representing  the  discipline 
of  the  Church ;  oecumenically,  it  was  constituted  by  intercom- 
munion, evidenced  by  reception  on  the  part  of  each  local 
community  of  the  formates  (commendatory  letters)  of  the  rest, 
by  homologation  of  each  other's  discipline,  by  the  encyclical 


letters  of  their  respective  chief  pastors,  and  later  by  common 
Conciliar  action.  It  was  jealously  a  unity  in  the  faith,  but  not 
necessarily  in  identity  of  expression  of  the  faith  ;  the  Creed,  as 
repeated  in  different  Churches,  was  not  in  all  verbally  the  same. 
It  was  a  unity  in  moral  obedience,  but  not  a  uniformity  in 
ceremony  or  custom :  each  Church  ordered  its  own  liturgy, 
and  determined  its  own  ritual  and  usage  ;  wide  differences 
might  exist  in  practices,  e.g.  of  fast  and  festival  (Eus.  v.  24 — 
Polycarp  and  Anicetus,  Irenaeus  and  Victor).  Such  differences 
were  held  only  to  demonstrate  identity  in  the  faith :  '  in  una 
tide  nihil  oificit  sanctte  ecclesiae  consuetudo  diversa '  (Greg,  ad 
Leandr. ,  quoted  by  Bingham  ;  see  also  his  letter  to  Aug.  of  Cant. 
in  Bede,  Hist.).  For  the  sojourner  or  incomer  to  scruple  at  local 
custom  in  things  indifferent,  or  to  abstain  from  the  common 
worship  on  account  of  unfamiliar  details,  was  in  itself  a  schis- 
matic act  (Aug.  ad  Januar.,  ib.). 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Church's  life,  government  by 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  one  local  community  could  coexist 
with  government  by  college  of  presbyters  in  another,  without 
offence  to  either ;  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Smyrna  communicated 
with  Rome  and  Corinth.  Ignatius  addi  esses  the  collegiate 
Church  at  Rome  as  cordially  as  he  does  the  monepiscopal  else- 
where. Clement  has  no  criticism  for  the  absence  of  a  bishop 
at  Corinth,  but  only  for  insubordination  to  its  presbyters. 
Churches  autocephalous  (externally  independent  of  each  other) 
might  exercise  large  discretion  in  internal  arrangement,  yet 
recognize  each  other's  sacraments  and  discipline.  The  centre 
of  unity  was  in  heaven,  not  on  earth.  It  was  a  unity  as  that  of 
Hellas,  rather  than  as  that  of  the  Empire.  Local  Churches 
were  '  as  bays  of  the  one  sea.'  Unity  was  essentially  maintained 
when  intercommunion  was  maintained.  Schism  was  the  inter- 
ruption of  communion  :  '  schismaticos  facit,  non  diversa  fides, 
sed  disrupta  communionis  societas'  (Aug.,  quoted  by  Sprott, 
Macleod  Lect.  '  Schism,'  p.  2). 

As  for  local  unit}',  the  safeguard  of  that  was  the  recognized 
principle  that  only  one  valid  ecclesiastical  authority  could  exist 
in  the  same  community  ;  latterly,  that  only  one  bishop  could 
validly  occupy  one  seat,  that  presbyters  could  not  act  validly 
without  him,  and  that  the  flock  should  communicate  with  him 
in  sacraments  and  prayer.  The  worst  form  of  schism  was  held 
to  be  the  violation  of  this  rule,  as  it  produced  sect  within  the 
same  area,  and  led  to  the  setting  up  of  '  altar  against  altar  '—a 
greater  evil  than  interruption  of  communion  between  one  local 
Church  and  another,  as  civil'  war  is  a  greater  evil  than  war 
between  State  and  State.  The  converse  responsibility  was 
equally  recognized :  that  no  uncatholic  or  heretical  term  of 
communion  should  be  locally  imposed  or  required  between 
Church  and  Church.  In  the  case  of  that  being  done,  the  schism 
was  held  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  authority  imposing  such 
terms,  or  of  the  Church  requiring  them.  Thus  Firmilian  writes 
(with  reference  to  the  excommunication  by  Stephen  of  Rome 
of  those  who  disallowed  the  baptism  of  heretics) :  '  While  thou 
thinkest  that  all  may  be  excommunicated  by  thee,  thou  hast 
excommunicated  thyself  alone  from  all '  (Epp.  of  Cyprian,  Ixxv., 
Oxf.  tr.  p.  284). 

4.  It  was  to  this  latter  principle  that  the  Reformers  generally 
appealed,  as  justifying  in  Catholic  order  their  action  in  reclaim- 
ing the  autonomy  of  national  Churches,  and  in  continuing  their 
administration  independently  of  the  Roman  See ;  which  they 
regarded  as  a  '  tyranny,'  under  which  impossible  terms  of  com- 
munion were  schismatically  demanded.  As  to  schism  generally, 
the  Reformers  maintained  the  traditional  doctrine,  and  Calvin's 
view  may  be  taken  as  typical :  '  Such  is  the  value  which  the 
Lord  sets  on  the  communion  of  His  Church,  that  all  who  con- 
tumaciously alienate  themselves  from  any  Christian  society  in 
which  the  true  ministry  of  His  word  and  Sacraments  is  main- 
tained, He  regards  as  deserters  of  religion '  (Inst.  iv.). 

5.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  recognize  that  responsibility 
for  divisions  has  generally  been  a  diffused  responsibility,  and 
that  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  that  of  the  authors 
of  separation  and  of  the  inheritors  of  positions  of  confusion 
which  personally  they  have  not  created ;  to  accept  the  essential 
validity  of  the  conceptions  of  unity  which  guided  the  Church 
in  its  inception,  while  recognizing  the  difficulty  of  return  to 
their  practice  ;  and  to  welcome  the  efforts  of  those  who  desire 
to  be  called  '  repairers  of  the  breach,  restorers  of  paths  for  men 
to  dwell  in.'    See,  further,  artt.  Church,  Communion,  Oneness. 
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UNIYERSALISM.— Three  different,  though  con- 
nected, problems  are  raised  by  this  word  :  (1)  The 
universality  of  Christianity  as  a  gospel  for  all  races 
(as  against  the  early  Ebionism  (wh.  see)  which 
confined  Christianity  to  the  circumcised) ;  (2)  the 
universal  purpose  of  Christ's  death — for  'all  men' 
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(as  against  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  Christ's  death  on  behalf  of  those  elected  out  of 
the  mass  of  sinful  mankind)  ;  (3)  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  souls  (as  against  the  eternal  suffer- 
ing of  the  wicked  ;  or,  their  destruction  ;  or  perhaps 
as°against  uncertainty— subjective  uncertainty,  due 
to  our  ignorance,  or  objective  uncertainty,  due  to 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  sentence  of  the  Great  Day  ; 
see  below). — A  study  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  is 
very  specially  concerned  with  the  first  problem. 

1.  Universality  of  Christianity.— 1.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  religions  qualify  as  'uni- 
versal.' They  may  reveal  the  missionary  impulse 
(Zoroastrianism  ?  see  Jackson,  Zoroaster  the  Prophet 
of  Ancient  Iran,  1899,  p.  92;  Modern  Hinduism, 
sucking  up  hill-tribes  into  its  fellowship  ?).  _  Or  in 
addition  they  may  simplify  very  greatly — in  con- 
trast with  the  legal  or  national  character  of  de- 
veloped systems  of  religion  in  the  ancient  world. 

Buddhism  went  furthest  in  the  way  of  simplifying.  From 
the  first,  apparently,  a  proselyte  might  have  the  benefits  of 
Buddhism  without  renouncing  the  practices  of  his  former  faith  ; 
and  at  this  hour  many  of  the  population  of  China  are  said  to 
practise  concurrently  the  three  religions — Confucianism,  Tao- 
ism, Buddhism.  Muhammadanism  is  missionary  and  is  simple, 
but  it  institutes  a  new  legalism  in  the  strictest  sense.  Pre- 
Christian  Judaism,  in  its  proselytizing,  revealed  the  missionary 
impulse  ;  but  simplification  of  ritual— a  simplified  creed  was 
hardly  needed— could  not  be  granted,  unless  to  the  a-ifiiu.v><n 
('devout  persons');  and  their  position  was  theoretically  very 
insecure. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Church  had  the  missionary 
impulse,  but  practised  the  OT  law  as  inherited 
custom  ;  wa,s  it  also  sacred  duty  ?  The  question 
threatened  to  rend  the  new  fellowship.  Should  the 
missionary  impulse  be  given  free  scope  ?  And  should 
life  be  simplified — in  the  first  instance,  for  those  of 
Gentile  birth — by  abrogation  of  OT  law  ?  Or  should 
the  missionary  impulse  be  slowly  throttled  by 
Jewish  laws  and  customs?  Both  parties  were 
pushed  back,  and  led  to  define  their  principles 
more  sharply.  The  Judaizers  claim  that  the  Law 
is  necessary  to  salvation  (Ac  151),  or  at  least  to 
full  salvation  (Gal  33).  St.  Paul  justifies  his  atti- 
tude of  antagonism  by  declaring  that  the  Gentile 
Christian,  who  accepts  circumcision  and  the  Law, 
renounces  Christ  (Gal  52"4).  On  both  sides,  law 
is  treated,  not  as  customary,  but  as  religious  in 
value  —  good  religion  to  the  Judaizers,  bad  re- 
ligion to  St.  Paul  (though  in  mere  custom  he  him- 
self '  became  a  Jew  to  win  Jews,'  1  Co  920).  In  the 
end  the  various  sections  of  Christian  Jews  all  died 
out,  or  merged  themselves  in  the  rival  camps — the 
Synagogue  and  the  Catholic  Church.  It  may  seem 
as  if  universalism  failed.  Christianity  has  been 
known  to  history  as  a  Gentile  and  non-Jewish 
institution — a  strange  state  of  matters,  were  we 
not  blinded  by  familiarity.  And  in  other  ways, 
too,  success  has  been  very  partial.  No  religion, 
not  even  the  Christian,  has  ever  attained  the 
destiny  of  universal  sway  to  which  all  the  higher 
prophetic  religions  aspire.  Yet  Christianity  per- 
sists in  claiming  that  it  is  truly  universal.  It 
excludes  none.  The  Jewish  people  excludes  itself. 
(Individual  Jews,  of  course,  are  entangled  in  hered- 
itary custom,  and  can  break  away  only  by  self-will 
or  moral  heroism). 

3.  The  simplifying  of  religion,  which  was  carried 
through  in  controversy  by  St.  Paul,  begins  uncon- 
troversially  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  brings 
the  Law  to  a  principle  (Mt  712)  or  to  a  pair  of  prin- 
ciples, drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  OT  (Dt 
6  ,  Lv  1918),  and  recognized  by  the  Master  as  con- 
nected by  an  inward  likeness  (Mt  2237-40||).  All 
these  principles,  of  course,  are  moral  and  indifferent 
to  ceremonial.  So,  too,  the  religious  life  is  brought 
to  a  single  principle  by  the  name  which  Jesus 
steadily  uses  for  God.  If  God  is  our  Father,  re- 
l!glun  41S  ®onshiP-  This  is  a  simplifying  of  the 
nignest  order— a  simplifying  which  is  also  a  deepen- 


ing, an  ennobling,  a  perfecting  of  the  religious  life. 
Thus  Christ's  teaching  is  universalist  at  the  core. 
If  religion  consists  in  the  belief  of  God's  Fatherhood 
and  in  love  to  man,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Jew 
should  be  preferred  to  a  Gentile.  Nor  do  corollaries 
from  these  principles  fail  to  appear  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  He  rejects,  as  lacking  Divine  authority, 
that  tradition  (153"9||)  by  means  of  which  the  Phari- 
sees, morally  the  most  earnest  among  the  Jews, 
safeguarded  the  OT  law  and  applied  it  to  new 
details,  at  the  cost  of  making  it  ever  more  and 
more  a  burden.  He  hints  repeatedly  that  cere- 
monies, even  those  taught  by  the  OT,  are  of  inferior 
moment  in  comparison  with  moral  duty  (916- 17  127, 
cf.  1726  2221 1|).  He  speaks  of  sin  and  pardon  (Mt  96||, 
Lk  748),  and  of  His  own  approaching  death  (Mt2028||, 
2628||),  in  words  which  send  us  back  to  the  predic- 
tion of  a  '  new  covenant '  ( Jer  3131).  And  thus  He 
connects  the  new  body  of  principles  contained  in 
His  teaching  with  His  own  Person  and  destiny. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universalist  corollary 
itself  seems  strangely  absent.  For  Christ  conceives 
His  calling  upon  earth  as  confined  to  Israel  (Mt 
1524||).  His  intercourse  with  Gentiles  (85ff-),  or  even 
with  the  half-heathen  Samaritans  (Jn  49,  Lk  962 
1716),  was  but  casual.  He  bids  His  disciples,  at 
their  first  going  out,  confine  themselves  to  Jews 
(Mt  106).  All  this,  as  we  can  see,  was  involved  in 
His  recognition  that  God  called  Him  to  be  Messiah 
— Israel's  king.  If  'anointed' to  'preach'  (Is  611, 
Lk  418),  He  must  direct  His  prophetic  message  to 
Israel.  The  shaping  out  of  His  royalty  depends, 
under  God,  on  the  attitude  of  Israel  in  response  to 
His  appeal.  These  things  are  plain  to  us ;  still, 
there  was  room  for  doubt  under  the  historic  con- 
ditions of  the  early  disciples.  It  was  plausible  for 
Jewish  Christians  to  hold  that  the  Master's  example 
sanctioned  particularism  rather  than  universalism. 
Very  possibly  Mt  10 — as  borrowed  by  the  author  of 
our  Gospel  from  an  older  document  (the  Logial 
one  version  of  the  Logia  ?,  see  Logia) — was  origin- 
ally a  gathering  together  in  a  single  context  of 
sayings  that  might  throw  light  on  the  permanent 
duties  of  an  evangelist ;  if  so,  the  original  draft  of 
the  chapter  confines  the  itinerant  preacher  to  an 
audience  of  Jews.  (We  must  not  expect  that 
Evangelists  should  write  like  critical  historians, 
with  exact  notes  of  time  and  circumstance).  On 
the  other  hand,  our  Gospel  of  Mt.,  as  a  whole,  cer- 
tainly presents  a  different  outlook.  Yet  it  is  only 
after  the  Resurrection — and,  in  all  the  Synoptics, 
with  a  very  definite  contrast  to  the  past — that  we 
have  the  record  of  a  positive  command  to  preach  to 
all  men.  Not  that  the  mind  of  our  Master  is  really 
uncertain  on  this  point.  OT  prophecy  had  extended 
hope  to  Gentiles  (Is  22,  e.g.);  and  Jesus  stands 
higher,  not  lower,  than  His  prophetic  forerunners. 
Could  He — speaking  in  the  light  of  such  promises  ; 
or  could  He  at  all — preach  a  gospel  universalist 
from  its  centre  outwards,  and  not  know  what  He 
was  doing?  He  knew  it  well.  And  so  the  prin- 
ciples of  His  teaching  come  to  their  rights  through 
the  witness  of  St.  Paul,  who — in  forms  of  his  own, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  forms  which  owed  to  him  their 
full  and  sharp  development — vindicates  the  uni- 
versal religion  which  has  succeeded  to  the  Old 
Covenant  through  the  atoning  death  for  sin.  See 
also  artt.  Cosmopolitanism,  Exclusiveness, 
Gentiles,  Missions. 

Literature. — The  present  writer's  Christ  and  the  Jeioiah 
Law,  1886,  quotes  older  literature.  Interesting  recent  state- 
ments, from  a  position  of  some  theological  latitude,  in  Harnack's 
What  is  Christianity  ? ;  Wernle's  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
and  Weinel's  Jesus  Christus  im  19ten  Jahrhundert  [the  last  not 
yet  translated]. 

II.  Universal  purpose  of  Christ's  death. 
— 1.  Granted  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  races, 
did  He  die  for  all  men  in  all  races,  or  only  for  such 
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as  actually  reap  the  benefits  of  His  sacrifice  ?  The 
question  may  seem  somewhat  academic.  It  is 
admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  that  the 
merits  of  Christ  suffice  to  redeem  all  men  ;  and  it  is 
[or  was  ;  but  see  III.  below]  admitted  on  both  sides 
that  only  a  certain  number  of  souls  are  advantaged 
by  the  Christian  salvation.  Still,  it  seemed — e.g. 
to  Wesley— a  new  and  ugly  particularism  to  affirm 
that,  by  Divine  decree,  the  salvation,  professedly 
offered  to  all,  was  confined  to  some,  chosen  arbi- 
trarily or  upon  unknown  grounds. 

2.  In  our  Lord's  Synoptic  teaching,  or  in  the 
very  simple  theology  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
the  point  now  before  us  is  hardly  touched  on. 
Christ  is  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  '  many '  (Mt 
2028  II) ;  and  so,  too,  His  covenant  blood  is  shed  for 
•  many '  (2B28 1|).  The  contrast  in  view  is  between 
the  One  suffering  and  the  many  saved.  In  Jn.  the 
phenomena  are  more  various.  The  shepherd  gives 
His  life  for  the  sheep  (Jn  10n).  Christ  loves  His 
own  (131).  He  prays  for  them  and  not  for  the  world 
(179).  On  the  other  hand,  the  ulterior  aim  is  'that 
the  world  may  believe'  (1721'23')-  Lifted  up,  He  is 
to  draw  '  all  men '  (1232).  And,  when  we  turn  from 
the  Johannine  teaching  of  Christ  to  other  parts 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find  strong  emphasis  laid 
on  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  whole 
world  (l29  317  442).  A  Gospel  so  penetrated  with  the 
thought  of  universalism  (I.)  was  not  likely  to  lend 
itself  to  a  new  particularism  as  against  universal- 
ism (II.). 

3.  It  is  to  St.  Paul  that  the  Augustinians  and 
Calvinists  look  back  as  their  explicit  master.  All 
that  happens,  happens  by  God's  will.  All  that 
fails  to  happen,  fails  just  because  it  was  no  part  of 
God's  purpose.  Salvation,  especially,  is  efficacious  ; 
grace  is  'irresistible.'  Predestinated  —  called  — 
justified — glorified — the  stately  sequence  moves  on 
without  pause  or  uncertainty  (Ro  83u).  (We  omit 
the  initial  term  '  foreknown  '  as  somewhat  difficult 
—difficult  perhaps  to  both  schools  of  theology). 
What  God  plans,  He  accomplishes.  The  necessary 
obverse  of  this  doctrine  —  unless  transformed  by 
universalism  (III.) ;  so  Hastie,  Theology  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  1894  —  is  that  neither  God  nor 
Christ  meant  any  blessing  for  those  who  are  in  the 
issue  unsaved.  Christ  died  for  some,  not  for  all. 
But  the  NT  writes  differently.  Even  St.  Paul 
joins  in  the  common  confession — 'He  died  for 
all'  (2  Co  515).  Language  which  in  later  theo- 
logy is  found  characteristic  only  of  transition 
Calvinism — i.e.  of  Calvinism  in  a  state  of  decay, 
like  Amyraldism  —is  the  natural  expression  of  the 
faith  of  St.  Paul  and  of  all  the  NT  writers.  True, 
A.  Ritschl  (Justification,  vol.  iii.,  tr.  H.  R.  Mack- 
intosh and  A.  B.  Macaulay,  ch.  ii.  §  22)  contends 
that  this  form  of  expression  is  of  inferior  scientific 
value  to  the  other  set  of  expressions — noted  by  us  in 
the  Johannine  teaching,  and  in  Ro  8 — according  to 
which  grace  is  destined  to  the  Church.  Ritschl's 
peculiar  doctrine — the  Elect = the  Church  and  not 
=  a  body  of  individuals — has  found  few  supporters, 
and  probably  will  find  fewer  in  the  future.  His 
preference  for  Calvinism  is  noteworthy,  though  he 
was  no  genuine  Calvinist.*  Yet  we  feel  bound 
to  hold  that  it  is  deeper  spiritual  vision  and  not 
simply  lowered  logical  acumen  that  makes  the 
NT  writers — conceivably,  sometimes,  at  the  cost  of 
systematic  coherence— nail  Christ  as  Saviour  of  all 
men.  Otherwise,  Universalism  (I.)  seems  emptied 
of  moral  meaning.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Calvinistic 
limitation  is  little  heard  of  now  in  Great  Britain, 
except  among  some  of  the  Evangelicals  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  some  of  the  Baptists.  And 
few  would  now  rank  it  as  a  burning  question. 

*  Universalism  (III.),  Ritschl  dismissed  as  'sentimental.'    His 
own  inclination  was  towards  a  doctrine  of  conditional  immor- 
tality, but  he  left  his  eschatology  somewhat  in  the  dark. 
VOL.  II.  —  SO 


The  controversy  has  gone  to  sleep.     Or  judgment 
in  the  cause  goes  by  default. 

Literature. — Besides  Ritschl  and  Hastie,  referred  to  above, 
the  attentive  reader  will  find  fossil  marks  of  the  controversy 
in  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Evangelical  Revival,  both  Calvin- 
istic and  Wesleyan. 

III.  Universal  ultimate  salvation.  —  !. 
At  the  present  day,  '  Universalism '  most  naturally 
suggests  to  the  reader  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
restitution  of  all  souls  (there  are  Universalist 
churches  in  America  in  this  sense).  The  doctrine 
is  not,  indeed,  a  novelty.  It  is  found,  qualified  by 
his  extraordinary  insistence  upon  individual  free- 
will, in  Origen's  closely-knit  speculative  system  ; 
also  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others.  And  Ritschl 
(Gesch.  des  Pietismus)  notes,  with  scorn,  among  the 
symptoms  of  post-Reformation  '  pietism,'  that,  ever 
and  anon,  hope  is  expressed  even  on  behalf  of  con- 
demned and  lost  souls.  The  most  earnest  and 
ardent  supporters  in  Great  Britain  of  the  univers- 
alist doctrine  have  been  Thomas  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen  (in  his  later  years;  d.  1870),  Samuel  Cox 
(Salvator  Mundi,  1877),  and  Caleb  Scott  of  Man- 
chester. But  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  (1849)  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  formal  theological 
work  to  move  opinion  in  this  direction  ;  and  there 
has  been  a  great  break-up  of  the  old  unhesitating 
belief  in  literally  unending  punishment.  Some 
have  taught  conditional  immortality  (E.  White, 
Life  in  Christ,  1875  ;  Petavel  [French-Swiss],  The 
Problem  of  Immortality,  2  vols.  1890-91  (Eng.  tr. 
in  one  vol.  1892) ;  W.  D.  Maclaren),  others  a 
mitigated  punishment  (F.  W.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope, 
1878,  Mercy  and  Judgment,  1881  ;  hinted  also  in 
J.  R.  Illingworth's  Reason  and  Revelation,  1902, 
ch.  xii.).  Others  plead  for  uncertainty  (E.  H. 
Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison,  1884,  with  full  and 
interesting  references ;  Plumptre's  brother-in-law, 
F.  D.  Maurice  (Theological  Essays,  1853),  had  stated 
philosophic  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  'eternal.' 
Present  writer's  Essays  Towards  a  New  Theology, 
1889).  An  original  and  very  curious  suggestion  is 
found  in  A.  M.  Fairbairn's  Christ  in  Modern  Theo- 
logy, 1893,  p.  467.  Deity  'cannot'  annihilate,  but 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  isindeterminater&ther 
than  eternal  (like  sentences  of  committal  to  Elmira 
reformatory  prison,  N.Y.).  Repentance  always 
remains  possible.  If  or  when  the  damned  repent, 
they  shall  emerge.  Besides  all  these  changes  or 
innovations  in  belief,  the  growing  reticence,  and 
one  may  say  reluctance,  among  those  who  maintain 
full  traditional  orthodoxy  is  even  more  significant. 
Few  would  now  write  as  Charles  Reade  did  (1856) 
in  his  brilliant  novel,  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 
(ch.  21),  as  if  the  last  moments  of  life  on  this  side 
the  veil  Avere  necessarily  the  last  moments  of  hope 
for  the  soul  ('Never'  too  late?). 

2.  Much  of  what  we  have  just  mentioned  con- 
cerns us  only  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  great 
swaying  of  opinion  towards  universalism  (in  the 
fullest  sense).  The  three  senses  of  the  word  which 
we  have  been  studying  form  a  climax — Christ  for 
all  races,  Christ  for  all  souls,  Christ  actually  re- 
deeming and  winning  all.  In  the  theological 
discussion  just  noted — Fairbairn  is  an  exception — 
the  question  is  generally  argued  as  one  of  NT 
interpretation.  The  present  writer  does  not  think 
that  hopeful.  He  sees  no  ground  for  challenging 
the  old  doctrine  on  exegetical  lines.  Words  often 
applied  to  the  universalist  hope — Apokatastasis, 
<  restitution  of  all  things,'  Ac  321  (cf.  Mt  17"  II,  Ac  l6) 
— do  not  really  bear  the  meaning  supposed.  One 
passage  teaches  probation  after  death  (1  P  319), 
but  it  hardly  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 
Eternal  punishment  had  come  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  synagogue,  and  it  passed  into  the  NT  with 
perhaps  even  sharper  definition,  as  a  witness  to 
the  unspeakable  evil  of  sin.     True,  the  doctrine 
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was  not  rigorously  formulated,  and  it  is  a  question 
among  interpreters  whether  St.  Paul's  teaching  is 
eternal  punishment  or  rather  a  certain  type  of 
conditional-immortality  doctrine.  But  generally 
the  NT  is  clear,  even  the  language  used  by  Christ ; 
although  we  note  that  what  is  freshest  and  most 
personal  in  our  Lord's  words  (Lk  1247-48)  goes  to 
modify  the  dreadful  wholesale  dogma,  and  fore- 
shadows, at  however  remote  a  time,  the  ultimate 
challenging  of  the  letter  of  this  article  of  the 
theological  creed.  Again,  as  a  matter  of  exegesis, 
we  cannot  claim  either  the  Johannine  teaching  of 
our  Lord  (Jn  123-),  or  the  culminating  point  in 
St.  Paul's  great  argument  (Ro  ll32),  as  asserting 
universal  salvation.  Other  plainer  passages  are 
decisive.  There  is  a  'son  of  perdition'  (Jn  1712), 
and  St.  Paul  denounces  '  eternal  destruction '  on 
sinners  (2  Th  l9).  Still,  the  question  recurs  here, 
too,  whether  the  spirit  and  inner  drift  of  such 
words — words  spoken  on  the  mountain-tops  of 
spiritual  vision — can  be  satisfied  by  anything  less 
than  their  full  meaning. 

3.  Recent  change  in  theological  opinion  is  largely 
a  matter  of  moral  recoil.  We  may  sum  up  the 
moral  postulate  by  saying  that,  as  long  as  there  is 
hope  of  rescuing  the  soul,  any  severity  is  a  holy 
and  even — though  one  trembles  at  the  words — a 
gracious  thing.  But  if  character  sets  permanently 
in  the  ways  of  evil,  can  we  credit  long-drawn-out 
suffering  ?  Our  generation,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
puts  even  the  cruellest  of  murderers  to  a  painless 
death.  We,  who  dare  not  torture,  cannot  conceive 
that  God's  administration  includes  endless  torment. 

i.  Passing  from  simpler  moral  considerations  to 
a  religious  speculation,  we  note  that  optimism 
enters  into  every  theistic  creed.  In  some  sense — 
in  the  deepest  sense — what  happens  in  God's  world 
is  the  best.  It  is  best  that  evil  should  be  per- 
mitted, should  show  what  is  in  itself,  should  be 
conquered.  Above  all,  when  God's  providence  and 
grace  have  reached  their  goal  in  history,  we  must 
be  able  to  say,  '  It  is  best.'  Again,  God  is  omnipo- 
tent. He  cannot,  of  course,  do  anything  formally 
impossible  or  inherently  absurd  ;  nor  can  He  '  deny 
Himself.'  But  any  lawful  desire  of  His  children 
He  can  and  will  supply.  All  that  He  has  is  ours, 
for  we  are  'heirs  of  God.'  He  acts  in  His  own 
way,  according  to  His  own  will ;  yet  He  grants 
what  we  desire,  or  something  better.  This  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  riddles  of  our  private  lives. 
Its  grandest  and  most  public  application  is  found 
in  redemption.  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  ignore 
the  world's  sin.  He  did  what  was  far  better, 
when  He  sent  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  here  it  seems 
incomparably  the  divinest  issue  of  history  that 
redemption  should  prove  universal,  and  God  all  in 
all,  not  through  slaughter  of  His  enemies  ('Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw'),  still  less  through  chaining 
them  in  hopeless  misery  and  hatred,  but  through 
winning  in  every  heart  that  victory  which,  in 
some  of  the  hardest  and  darkest  of  hearts,  Christ 
has  won  already. 

'  His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean ; 
His  blood  availed  for  me.' 

Again,  God  is  our  Father.  Men  have  said  in 
the  writer's  hearing,— some  lightly,  some  with  the 
profoundest  gravity  and  tenderness,—'  I  could  leave 
no  child  of  mine  to  endless  misery.  Can  God  do 
that  ? '  We,  being  evil,  cannot  but  raise  this  ques- 
tion.    Our  Maker  must  answer  it. 

5-  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  banish  from  our 
minds  the  tendency  of  character  to  set,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  As  we  know  it,  this  tendency  remains 
incomplete.  None  are  perfect,  nor  may  we  regard 
any  as  beyond  rescue.  But  even  a  child  learns 
how  repetition  facilitates  either  evil  or  good,  and 
how  a  delayed  reform  grows  harder  and  less  likely 
to  he  «,v,,„^       It  is  no  skirmisft  or  sham  fi  j/t 
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for  which  we  are  enlisted.  As  right  differs  from 
wrong  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being,  so  the 
issues  of  the  life  that  has  been  won  for  righteous- 
ness and  love  must  differ  from  those  of  the  life 
that  has  willingly  preferred  sin.  Measured  and 
limited  ill-consequence  is  in  no  sort  of  proportion 
to  the  infinite  evil  of  wilful  wickedness ;  and  the 
rhetoric  of  universalism  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
'  eddy  round  and  round '  is  the  lazy  and  lying 
assurance,  '  It  will  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.'  God  cannot  brook  this.  He  must  needs 
threaten  sin  with  its  wages  ;  and  we  have  no  right 
to  affirm  that  the  most  awful  of  all  threats  is  but 
an  empty  or  ideal  possibility.  So,  longing  with 
full  hearts  for  a  universal  restitution  of  lost  souls, 
we  must  leave  this  theme  of  mystery  and  terror 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Redeemer's  throne  of  grace. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  art.,  cf.  Salinond, 
Chr.  Doct.  of  Immortality,  628 ;  J.  A.  Beet,  Last  Things,  203 ; 
Newman  Smyth,  Orthodox  Theol.  of  To-day,  55 ;  Alcott,  '  Uni- 
versalism a  Progressive  Faith '  in  Mew  World,  iii.  (1894),  38. 

Robert  Mackintosh. 
UNLEAVENED  BREAD.— See  Passover. 

UNPARDONABLE  SIN.— The  expression  is  not 
a  Scriptural  one,  but  rests  partly  upon  a  saying  of 
Jesus  reported  in  different  forms  by  all  the  Synop- 
tists,  and  partly  upon  two  analogous  passages  in 
Hebrews  and  one  in  1  John.  It  is  only  with  the 
saying  in  the  Gospels  that  we  are  directly  con- 
cerned, but  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  must  be 
glanced  at  as  bearing  upon  our  interpretation  of 
Christ's  words,  and  something  must  be  said  also  as 
to  the  place  of  the  subject  in  Christian  experience. 

1.  In  the  Gospels. — It  is  the  solemn  declaration 
of  Jesus  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  never  be  forgiven  which  forms  our  funda- 
mental authority.  In  an  examination  of  these 
words,  several  points  have  to  be  considered.  (1) 
The  occasion  of  the  utterance. — Both  Mt.  and  Mk. 
connect  the  saying  with  calumnious  charges  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  based  upon  our  Lord's  action 
in  curing  demoniacs  (Mt  12-2"-,  Mk  3u-22ff-).  Lk. 
gives  it  a  different  setting  (128ff-  ;  cf.  ll14ff-)  ;  but 
while  it  is  possible  that  Jesus  used  the  words  on 
separate  occasions,  there  can  be  little  question 
that,  if  He  spoke  them  only  once,  it  is  from  Mt. 
and  Mk.  that  we  get  the  proper  historical  con- 
nexions. His  work  in  delivering  demoniacs  from 
the  power  of  evil  spirits  had  deeply  impressed  the 
multitude,  who,  according  to  Mt.  (1223),  began  to 
ask,  'Is  this  the  Son  of  David?'  But  when  the 
Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said,  '  This  man  doth  not 
cast  out  devils  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
devils'  (v.24,  Mk  322 ;  cf.  Lk  ll15).  Jesus  showed 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  charge,  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mere  reason  and  common  sense 
(Mt  1225ff-,  Mk  3™a-,  Lk  1  l17ff-)-  And  then,  suddenly 
changing  His  tone  as  He  passed  from  the  logical 
weakness  of  His  adversaries  to  lay  His  finger  on 
their  moral  and  spiritual  fault,  He  uttered  those 
memorable  words  in  which  He  declared  that  while 
all  other  sins  and  blasphemies,  even  blasphemy 
against  Himself,  shall  be  forgiven,  whosoever  shall 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  never  be 
forgiven  (Mt  1231- 32,  Mk  328-  29  ;  cf.  Lk  1210). 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  sin. — In  seeking  for  this, 
the  occasion  of  the  utterance  serves  as  a  guide.  A 
study  of  the  context  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  at  once 
disposes  of  some  of  the  views  that  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit — all  those,  e.g.,  that  are  associated  with  the 
idea  that  only  Christians  can  be  guilty  of  it. 
Jesus  was  speaking  to  Pharisees,  and  it  is  by 
thinking,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  Pharisees  and 
their  attitude  to  Him  and  His  teaching  that  we 
get  on  the  right  line  for  arriving  at  the  meaning  of 
His  words.     He  had  cast  out  demons  ;   and  the 
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Pharisees  said  that  He  did  this  by  the  help  of 
Beelzebub.  He  had  delivered  men  and  women  from 
unclean  spirits  (Mk  l23ff-,  Mt  101,  Lk  433ff-  and 
passim)  ;  and  they  said  of  Himself,  '  He  hath  an 
unclean  spirit '  (Mk  330).  Now,  such  language 
regarding  Jesus  strikes  us,  first  of  all,  as  blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  Man  Himself — and  this  it  un- 
doubtedly was.  But  this  was  not  the  aspect  of 
the  sin  upon  which  Jesus  fastened.  On  the  con- 
trary, He  declared  that  all  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  forgiven.  It  was  possible  for 
men  to  insult  Him  personally,  through  want  of 
thought  or  ignorance  as  to  His  real  character.  Of 
all  such  offenders  He  was  ready  to  say,  as  He  said 
at  last  of  those  who  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  or 
reviled  Him  hanging  there,  '  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do '  (Lk  23s4).  But 
apart  from  all  questions  of  His  personal  dignity, 
Jesus  came  revealing  in  His  words  and  deeds  the 
Divine  spirit  of  holiness  and  love.  The  works  He 
did  testified  to  the  manner  of  spirit  He  was  of. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  goodness  that 
shone  from  His  beneficent  activities,  the  Pharisees 
only  gnashed  their  teeth  and  declared  that  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  Satan.  This  was 
blasphemy,  not  against  Jesus  only,  but  against 
the  Divine  Spirit  that  was  manifested  in  Him. 
And  such  blasphemy,  we  must  remember,  the 
Pharisees  were  guilty  of,  not  once,  but  constantly. 
Jesus  might  have  affirmed  of  them,  as  Stephen 
afterwards  affirmed  in  the  face  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
'Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Ac  751). 
John  the  Baptist  had  come  '  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness '  (Mt  2132) ;  and  they  said  of  him,  '  He  hath  a 
devil'  (Mt  ll18,  Lk  733).  Jesus  came  in  the  way, 
not  only  of  righteousness,  but  of  love  ;  and  of  this 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  grt.ce  they  said  again 
and  again,  '  He  hath  a  devil '  (Mt  9s4  1224,  Mk  322, 
Lk  ll15,  Jn720848-52  1020).  They  said  this,  more- 
over, not  rashly  or  carelessly,  but  deliberately  and 
malignantly  ;  not  because  they  were  blind  to  the 
tokens  of  God's  presence  with  Jesus,  but  because 
they  hated  Him  for  having  crossed  them  in  their 
paths  of  selfishness  and  pride,  and  revealed  both  to 
themselves  and  others  the  utter  emptiness  of  their 
religious  life.  Their  blasphemy  thus  was  not  the 
hasty  utterance  of  a  moment  but  a  vice  of  their 
indwelling  thoughts  and  character  (Mt  1225)  ;  not  a 
single  act,  but  a  habitual  attitude.  The  light  that 
came  into  the  world  shone  round  about  them  ;  but 
they  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil.  And  at  last  they 
came  not  only  to  prefer  the  darkness,  but  to  hate 
the  light  so  bitterly  that  nothing  would  serve  them 
but  to  declare  to  others  and  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  came  not  from  God,  but  from  the 
devil. 

(3)  Its  unpardonable  character. — The  unpardon- 
ableness  of  such  blasphemy  as  this,  Jesus  affirms 
in  language  that  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  In  Lk. 
once  (12!0)  and  in  Mt.  twice  (1231-  32)  He  declares,  '  It 
shall  not  be  forgiven' — adding  in  Mt.  (v.32)  the 
ominous  words,  '  neither  in  this  age  (aldiv),  nor  in 
that  which  is  to  come.'  The  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  soften  down  the  force  of  the  last  expres- 
sion. The  present  age,  it  is  said,  was  simply  the 
Mosaic  age  or  dispensation  under  which  the  Jews 
were  living ;  while  '  the  age  to  come '  was  the 
Messianic  age  or  Christian  dispensation.  Our 
Lord's  words  thus  mean  only  that,  whether  men 
live  under  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  unpardonable  They 
have  no  reference  to  the  future  life  ;  they  tell  us 
nothing  about  a  state  of  doom  after  death  ;  they 
do  not  carry  us  on  to  any  final  issues  (so  Cox, 
Expositor,  ii.  iii.  [1882]  322).  But  while  it  is  true 
that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  used  the  phrases 
'  this  age '  and  *  the  coming  age '   to  denote  the 


period  before  and  the  period  after  the  advent  of 
the  expected  Messiah  (cf.,  however,  Schiirer,  HJP 
II.  ii.  177),  it  is  clear  from  the  Gospels  that  Jesus 
Himself  habitually  employed  them  to  indicate  the 
age  before  and  the  age  after  His  own  Parousia  (see 
Mt  1339- 40- 49  243  2820,  Mk  1030,  Lk  1830  2036),  thereby 
throwing  '  the  age  to  come '  into  that  future  world 
which  lies  beyond  His  Second  Advent  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (see  Salmond,  Chr.  Doct.  of 
Immort.  381).  And  if  Mt.'s  language  left  us  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  absoluteness  of  His  meaning, 
the  doubt  would  disappear  when  we  turn  to  Mk. 
For  there  we  find  Him  saying  of  the  man  who 
blasphemes  against  the  Holy  Spirit  that  he  '  hath 
never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin ' 
(329  RV).  Even  if  it  stood  by  itself,  '  hath  never 
forgiveness '  would  carry  a  sound  of  finality  with 
it.  And  when  there  is  added,  dXXd  &<ox<5s  itrnv 
alwviov  afia.pTTritJ.aTos,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  described  as  a  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy.  The  words  in  the  original  are 
exceedingly  striking.  Zvoxos  {  =  £vex6fi<;vos,  fr.  4v 
and  lxu)  means  'held  in  the  grip  of  (see  Morison, 
Matthew,  in  loc).  And  if  we  give  to  alwvios  the 
meaning  it  regularly  has  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  '  an 
eternal  sin '  appears  to  mean  a  sin  that  eternally 
persists,  a  sin  that  has  so  engrained  itself  in  the 
character  as  to  become  fixed  in  the  form  of  destiny. 
See,  further,  Eternal  Sin. 

(4)  The  reason  for  its  unpardonableness. — This 
does  not  lie  in  any  limitation  of  the  grace  of  Christ 
or  of  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God.  It  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  sin  as  just  described.  The  sin 
is  unpardonable  because  the  sinner  has  no  desire 
for  pardon  ;  it  '  hath  never  forgiveness  '  because  it 
is  not  repented  of.  For  when  men  for  selfish 
reasons  hate  the  light,  and  persistently  shut  their 
eyes  against  it  and  blaspheme  it,  they  gradually 
put  their  eyes  out.  God's  '  sov'reign  vital  lamp  ' 
still  shines  about  them,  but  they  can  no  more  see 
it,  since  they  have  extinguished  their  own  power 
of  seeing.  Eternal  darkness  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  eternal  sin.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a./xd.pT7i/j.a  generally  stands  for  an  act,  not  a  state 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  exegesis,  little  can 
be  built  upon  this.  For  an  act  may  be  the  revela- 
tion of  a  state  ;  and  when  the  Pharisees  said  of 
Jesus,  '  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit,'  this  particular 
piece  of  blasphemy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  really 
the  expression  of  a  settled  attitude  of  mind. 

2.  In  the  Epistles. — There  are  two  passages  in 
Hebrews  that  bear  upon  the  subject.  In  64"8  the 
writer  describes  the  impossibility  of  a  renewal 
unto  repentance  fcr  Christians  who  have  fallen 
away  from  Christ  after  having  once  '  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift '  and  become  '  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  In  1026"31  he  declares  that  there  is  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins  in  the  case  of  those  who  sin  wilfully 
and  persistently  after  they  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  he  means  that  a  Christian  cannot  be 
forgiven  if  he  falls  into  sin,  however  grievous,  or 
that  Jesus  is  unable  to  save  men  to  the  uttermost 
(cf.  217  416  1019ff-)-  In  the  second  passage  certainly, 
and  presumably  in  the  first  also,  he  is  speaking  of 
a  deliberate  repudiation  of  Christ  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  tasted  His  blessings.  Once  they 
were  enlightened,  but  they  too  loved  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light,  and  so  shut  the  light  out  of 
their  hearts,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God,  and  did  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace. 
Thus  we  have  here  again,  though  now  in  the  case, 
not  of  Pharisees,  but  of  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  a  manifestation  of  the  same  kind  of  sin  as 
before.*     In  1  Jn  516  the  writer  distinguishes  be- 

*  The  case  of  Esau  (He  1216- 17),  though  often  quoted  in  con- 
nexion with  this  sin,  has  no  real  bearing  upon  it.     The  repent- 
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tween  '  a  sin  unto  death '  and  '  a  sin  that  is  not 
unto  death'  ;  and  while  urging  Christians  to  pray 
for  one  another  with  respect  to  the  latter,  says  that 
he  does  not  bid  them  make  request  to  God  concern- 
ing the  former.  It  seems  evident  that  there  is  a 
reference  here  to  our  Lord's  language  in  Mt  1231f-||, 
but  in  itself  the  passage  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  unpardonable  sin. 

3.  In  Christian  experience. — The  subject  is  of 
importance,  not  only  exegetically  and  theologically, 
but  because  of  its  practical  bearings,  and  that  in 
two  different  directions.  (1)  Bunyan  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  religious  history  (see  Grace  Abounding , 
§§  96-230)  is  a  type  of  multitudes  who  have  suffered 
agonies  of  spiritual  torture  through  the  fear  that 
they  have  committed  a  sin  for  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  But  if  the  view  taken  above  is  the 
right  one,  there  is  no  specific  act  of  blasphemy  in 
word  or  deed,  standing  by  itself,  that  we  are 
entitled  to  think  of  as  '  the  unpardonable  sin. ' 
The  phrase,  in  fact,  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  unscrip- 
tural,  though  the  common  use  of  it  has  helped  to 
load  thousands  of  sensitive  souls  with  a  burden  of 
intolerable  pain.  There  is  no  mysterious  trans- 
gression which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  put  a  man 
beyond  the  power  of  repentance,  and  so  outside 
the  pale  of  forgiveness.  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  find  expression  and  come  to  its 
culmination  in  some  specific  way  ;  but  essentially 
it  is  a  settled  attitude  of  mind  and  heart.  It  is  a 
deliberate  extinguishing  of  that  inner  light  which 
God  Himself  has  kindled  within  us,  and  which 
ought  to  respond  to  His  clear  shining  from  without. 
Such  compunctions  as  Bunyan  had  are  the  very 
best  proof  that  a  man  has  not  committed  any 
unpardonable  sin,  for  they  are  the  experiences  of 
one  who,  though  he  has  not  yet  realized  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Christ's  grace,  is  possessed  at  least  of 
that  contrite  spirit  which  trembles  at  God's  word, 
and  so  may  rest  upon  the  prophet's  assurance  that 
unto  him  the  Lord  will  look  (Is  662).  '  Sell  Him  ! 
sell  Him  !  sell  Him  ! '  was  the  urgent  persuasion 
of  the  Tempter  in  Bunyan's  ear.  But  though  at 
last  in  his  distraction  he  felt  the  thought,  '  Let 
Him  go  if  He  will,'  pass  through  his  mind,  the  true 
intention  of  his  heart  was  always,  '  No,  no  !  not  for 
thousands,  thousands,  thousands  ! '  (op.  cit.  §  139). 

(2)  But  if  anxious  and  fearful  souls  need  to  be 
reminded  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  some  mysterious  sin  into  which  a  man  may 
fall  against  all  the  promptings  of  his  better  nature, 
the  case  of  the  Pharisees  and  Jesus  conveys  to  all 
a  message  of  serious  warning.  No  one  can  stumble 
suddenly  into  irremediable  sin  ;  but  men  may 
drift  into  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  Pharisees. 
Selfishness  and  pride,  and  not  least  religious  selfish- 
ness and  pride,  may  slowly  harden  the  heart  and 
sear  the  conscience  and  ^eal  the  eyes,  until  men 
come  to  call  good  evil  and  light  darkness,  and  are 
ready  at  last  to  say,  even  of  one  who  manifests  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ,  '  He  hath  a  devil. '  The 
special  monition  of  the  incident  in  the  Gospels  is 
against  that  loss  of  vision  which  comes  from  the 
hardening  power  of  sin,  that  continual  resistance 
of  the  Spirit  which  leads  at  last  to  hatred  of  the 
Spirit.  Poor  Francis  Spiera,  whose  case  seemed  to 
Bunyan  so  like  his  own  (op.  cit.  §  163),  may  not 
ATlnSelf  have  been  Kuilty  of  unpardonable  sin  (cf. 
Alartensen,  Chr.  Eth.  ii'.  128)  ;  but  there  is  deep 
significance  for  all  in  his  solemn  sentence,  'Man 
knows  the  beginning  of  sin,  but  who  bounds  the 
issues  thereof?'  See,  further,  artt.  Blasphemy, 
Forgiveness. 

™!tITEnAT.URIi~Schaff'  Die  Silnde  wider  d.  heil  Ge.ist :  Muller, 
oftr.  Doct^of  Sin,  ii.  418  ;   Gloag,  Exeget.  Stud.  i. ;  Salmond, 

ance  which  he  sought  was  a  change  of  mind  on  his  father's  part, 

lid  tL  V,'8  ?W'\JBut  lsaac  had  already  bestowed  the  blessing 
and  the  past  could  not  be  undone.. 


Chr.  Doct.  oflmmort.  379  ;  Stevens,  Theol.  of  NT,  102  ;  Butler, 
Serm.  x.  '  Upon  Self -Deceit '  ;  Mozley,  Univ.  Serm.  ii.  '  The 
Pharisees '  ;  Bunyan,  Grace  Abounding  ;  ExpT  iii.  [1891-1892] 
49,  215,  240,  555,  xi.  [1899]  1,  49 ;  Expositor,  n.  iii.  [1882]  321. 

J.  C.  Lambekt. 

UPPER  ROOM 1.  The  words  'guest-chamber' 

and  'upper  room.' — (1)  Guest-chamber  (KardXvfia). 
In  the  LXX  /cardXiyta  denotes  (a)  an  inn  or  lodging- 
place  :  Ex  424,  Sir  1425,  Jer  148;  (b)  a  dwelling- 
place  in  general:  Ex  1513,  Jer  3224  (=2538)  4012 
(  =  3312),  Ezk  2321,  1  Mac  345 ;  (c)  a  chamber  con- 
nected with  a  sanctuary  or  the  Temple  :  1  K  ( =  1  S) 
ji8  g22)  i  Q\x  2813,  being  in  one  case  the  room  where 
the  sacrificial  meal  was  eaten,  1  K  ( =  1  S)  922  ;  (d)  a 
tent :  2  K  (  =  2  S)  7s  ;  (e)  the  tabernacle  :  1  Ch  175 
(not  B).  In  the  NT  Kard\vfia  occurs  only  in  Lk  27 
(inn,  or  possibly  guest-chamber)  and  Mk  1414, 
Lk  22u  (apparently  guest-chamber).  The  best 
MSS  of  Vulg.  have  diversorio  in  Lk  27 ;  refectio 
mea  (also  in  bfi)  in  Mk  1414,  diversorium  in  Lk 
22".  Of  other  Lat.  MSS  (besides  differences  of 
spelling, — divor.,  dever.),  in  Lk  27  e  has  stabu.  ;  in 
Mk  1414  X*^  have  diversorium  meum,  Z  has 
diversorium  meum  refectio  mea,  B  H  9  Mt  0  have 
diversorium  meum  et  refectio  mea,  ff2  has  re- 
fectorium,  k  has  hospitium ;  in  Lk  2211  efr  have 
hospitium,  a  has  refectio,  I  has  locus* 

(2)  Upper  room  (avdyatov  in  best  MSS :  other 
MSS  have  Avdyatov,  dvwytuiv,  avtayiias,  dvdiyatov, 
avtbyeov). 

In  the  LXX  avdyatov  does  not  occur  in  any  form, 
vwepyov  occurs  twenty-three  times,  apparently 
always  in  the  sense  of  upper  room.  In  the  NT 
avdyatov  (TR  avcbyeov)  occurs  only  in  Mk  1415,  Lk 
2212,  vwepfov  occurs  only  in  Ac  l13  937- m  208,  both 
words  in  the  sense  of  upper  room.  The  best  MSS 
of  Vulg.  have  cenaculum  for  both  words  in  all 
places.  Of  other  Lat.  MSS  (besides  differences  of 
spelling, — caen.,  coen.,  cin.,  cenn.),  in  Mk  1415  k 
has  sub  'pedaneum'  sterranceum  (having  appar- 
ently first  written  subpedaneum,  and  then  tried  to 
alter  it  to  sterranceum),  q  has  locum  stratum,  ff2  has 
stratum  ;  in  Lk  2212  a  has  nuedianum,  b  has  pede 
piano  locum,  d  has  superiorem  domum,  q  has 
superiorcm  locum,  cejf^ir  have  in  superioribus 
locum,  I  has  in  superioribus;  in  Acts  l13  degig 
MSS  used  by  St.  Augustine  (Adv.  Fel.  Man.  i.  4  ; 
De  unit.  eccl.  27)  have  superiora,  GrecQp2tepl 
have  cum  introissent  in  cenaculum  ascenderunt  in 
superiora  (combining  cenaculum  with  superiora  : 
see  Wordsworth  and  White's  note  on  Ac  l53  in 
their  edition  of  Vulg.) ;  in  Ac  937  m  has  superiori 
cwnaculo,p  has  superioribus  ;  in  939  m  has  superiora 
cwnaculi,  e  p  have  superioribus ;  in  2l)8  d  has  sup- 
erioribus. 

2.  Events  in  the  upper  room. — (1)  The  Last 
Supper  (wh.  see) :  Mk  1417,  Mt  2620,  Lk  2214  ;  (2) 
the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet  and  subsequent 
discourse:  Jn  132"20;  (3)  the  prophecy  of  the 
betrayal  of  our  Lord  by  Judas  :  Mk  1418"21,  Mt 
2621"25,  Lk  2221"23,  Jn  13-1"35 ;  (4)  the  Institution  of 
the  Eucharist:  1  Co  ll23"25,  Mk  1422"25,  Mt  2626"29, 
Lk  2219- 20  (see  Lord's  Supper)  ;  (5)  the  prophecy 
of  the  denial  of  our  Lord  by  St.  Peter  and  sub- 
sequent discourse:  Lk  2231-38,  Jn  1336"38;  cf.  Mk 
1427"31,  Mt  2631"35,  where  such  a  prophecy — either 
that  here  recorded  or  a  repetition  of  it — is  placed 
after  the  departure  from  the  upper  room  ;  (6)  dis- 
course :  Jn  14  ;  (7)  the  departure  from  the  upper 
room  :  Mk  1426,  Mt  2630,  Lk  2239,  Ju  1421. 

It  is  possible  that  the  room  in  an  unspecified 
house  in  Jerusalem  where  the  disciples  met  after 
the  Resurrection  (Mk  1614,  Lk  24s3- 36,  Jn  2019-26), 
and  '  the  upper  chamber  (virepyov)  where  they  were 
abiding'  after  the  Ascension  (Ac  l13),  were  the 
same  as  the  'upper  room'  (avdyatov)  in  which  the 

*  The  signs  here  used  are  those  adopted  in  Wordsworth  and 
White's  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  and  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts. 
See  also  Hastings'  DB  iii.  47-62,  iv.  873-890. 
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above  events  took  place  ;  and  that  this,  again,  was 
in  '  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  whose 
surname  was  Mark '  (Ac  1212).  '  The  combina- 
tions are  quite  legitimate,  and  only  give  unity  and 
compactness  to  the  history,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  house  of  Mary  and  her  son  was  the  one  cen- 
tral meeting-place  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
throughout  the  Apostolic  age'  (Sanday,  Sacred 
Sites,  p.  83).  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  in  the  NT  for  identifying  the  dvdyatov  of 
Mk  1415,  Lk  2212  with  the  bwepyov  of  Ac  l13,  or  for 
placing  it  in  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
John. 

3.  Places  at  table  in  the  upper  room. — There 
is  some  probability  in  the  suggestion  (Edersheim, 
LT  ii.  494-95)  that  our  Lord  occupied  the  place  of 
the  host,  that  St.  John  was  on  His  right  hand, 
Judas  in  the  place  of  honour  on  His  left  hand,  and 
St.  Peter  in  the  least  honourable  place  opposite 
St.  John,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
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Such  an  arrangement  would  account  for  (1)  our 
Lord  telling  St.  John  by  what  sign  to  know  the 
traitor  without  the  rest  hearing,  Jn  1326 ;  (2)  the 
giving  of  the  '  sop'  first  to  Judas,  Jn  1326,  Mk  1420, 
Mt  2623 ;  (3)  the  inquiry  of  Judas  whether  he  was 
the  traitor,  and  our  Lord's  reply  without  the  rest 
hearing  the  latter,  Mt  2625,  Jn  1327"30 ;  (4)  the 
beckoning  of  St.  Peter  to  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter's 
request  that  St.  John  should  ask  our  Lord  who 
was  the  traitor,  Jn  1323- 2i ;  (5)  the  possibility  that 
in  the  '  contention '  among  the  Apostles  (Lk  2224), 
if  this  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  Supper 
and  before  it,  Judas  claimed  and  obtained  the 
chief  place  ;  (6)  the  possibility  that  after  our  Lord's 
rebuke  of  the  •  contention '  (Lk  2225"30),  St.  Peter 
eagerly  seized  on  the  lowest  place. 

i.  The  identification  of  the  site It  is  thought 

by  many  good  judges  that  the  traditional  site  of  the 
cenaculum  (the  present  building  dates  from  the 
14th  cent.)  is  probably  the  place  where  the  upper 
room  stood.  Dr.  Sanday  (p.  77)  writes,  '  I  believe 
that  of  all  the  most  sacred  sites  it  is  the  one  that 
has  the  strongest  evidence  in  its  favour.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  for  it  appears  to  me  so  strong  that, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  that  I  should  be  prepared 


to  give  it  an  unqualified  adhesion.'  The  most 
interesting  testimonies  in  the  tradition  are  the 
following : 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  (a.d.  348)  xvi.  4  :  '  The  Holy  Ghost, 
who  spake  in  the  prophets  and  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  came 
down  on  the  Apostles  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues  here  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  upper  church  of  the  Apostles  ;  for  with  us  are 
the  most  valuable  privileges  of  all.  Here  Christ  came  down 
from  heaven.  Here  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  from  heaven. 
And  truly  it  is  most  fitting  that,  as  we  speak  of  Christ  and 
Golgotha  here  in  Golgotha,  so  also  we  should  speak  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  upper  church.  But,  since  He  who  came  down 
there  shares  in  the  glory  of  Him  who  was  crucified  here,  we 
speak  here  of  Him  who  came  down  there,  for  the  worship  of 
Them  is  indivisible.' 

Silvia  (or  Etheria),  Peregrinatw  (c.  385  a.d.),  39-43  :  At  Easter 
'  all  the  people  conduct  the  bishop  with  hymns  to  Sion.  When 
they  have  come  there,  suitable  hymns  for  the  day  and  place  are 
said,  prayer  is  made,  and  that  passage  from  the  Gospel  is  read 
in  which,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  place  where  the  church 
itself  in  Sion  now  is,  the  Lord  came  in  to  the  disciples  when  the 
doors  were  shut,  that  is,  when  one  of  the  disciples,  namely, 
Thomas,  was  not  there.'  On  the  octave  of  the  Resurrection  '  all 
the  people  conduct  the  bishop  with  hymns  to  Sion.  When  they 
have  come  there,  suitable  hymns  for  the  place  and  day  are  said, 
and  that  passage  from  the  Gospel  is  read  in  which,  eight  days 
after  the  Resurrection,  the  Lord  came  in  where  the  disciples 
were,  and  rebuked  Thomas  for  his  want  of  belief.'  At  Pentecost 
'  all  the  people  conduct  the  bishop  with  hymns  to  Sion,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  Sion  at  the  third  hour.  When  they  have  come 
there,  that  passage  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  read  in 
which  the  Spirit  descends.  ...  In  Sion  is  the  very  place, 
though  there  is  a  new  church,  where  of  old  after  the  passion 
of  the  Lord  the  multitude  was  gathered  together  with  the 
Apostles.' 

Epiphanius,  de  Mens,  et  Pond.  (a.d.  392)  14 :  '  Hadrian ' '  found 
the  whole  city  [Jerusalem]  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  temple 
of  God  trodden  under  foot,  except  for  a  few  buildings  and 
the  little  church  of  God.  It  was  there  that  the  disciples,  on 
their  return  when  the  Saviour  had  ascended  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  went  up  into  the  upper  chamber  (to  Cnpx «►) ;  for  on 
that  site  had  it  been  built.'  (If  Epiphanius  possessed  accurate 
information,  this  statement  carries  back  the  tradition  about  the 
site  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  117-138). 

Lucian  of  Caphargamala,  near  Jerusalem,  Ep.  de  revel.  Corp. 
Steph.  8,  after  describing  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  St  Stephen 
(a.d.  415):  'Then,  with  psalms  and  hymns,  they  carried  the 
relics  of  the  most  blessed  Stephen  to  the  holy  church  of  Sion, 
where  also  the  Archdeacon  had  been  ordained.'  Cf .  Breviarium 
Romanum,  lect.  v.  for  August  3;  Breviarium  Ambrosianum, 
lect.  iii.  for  August  3. 

Theodosius,  De  situ  terrm  sanclce  (a.d.  530),  7 :  '  Sion,  which 
is  the  mother  of  all  churches,  which  our  Lord  Christ  founded 
with  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  house  of  holy  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist.' 

Liturgy  of  St.  James  (Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and 
Western,  i.  53,  54) :  '  Thy  all-holy  Spirit,'  '  who  came  down  on 
Thy  holy  Apostles  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues  in  the  upper 
chamber  (sv  rZ  vxipaiu)  of  the  holy  and  glorious  Sion  on  the  Day 
of  the  holy  Pentecost.'  'We  offer  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  also  for 
Thy  holy  places,  which  Thou  didst  glorify  with  the  manifestation 
of  Thy  Christ  and  the  descent  of  Thy  all-holy  Spirit,  especially 
for  the  holy  and  glorious  Sion,  the  mother  of  all  churches.' 

Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  Chronicle  (usually  assigned  to  10th 
cent.,  but  perhaps  of  7th  cent.) :  '  This  is  John,  whom  the  Lord 
loved,  the  virgin  and  evangelist,  who  remained  at  Jerusalem, 
the  mother  of  the  churches,  at  his  own  house,  to  which  the 
Apostles  fled  in  fear  of  the  Jews.  There  also  was  prepared  the 
Passover.  There  also  the  first  mystery  was  consecrated  for  the 
disciples.  There  also  the  Lord  appeared  to  them  after  the 
resurrection.  There  also  He  showed  the  prints  of  the  nails  to 
Thomas.  There  the  Apostles  ordained  as  first  bishop  the  son 
of  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  ...  He  [John]  received  the 
all-holy  Mother  of  God  (0iOT»'xo»)  in  his  house  until  her  assump- 
tion (ju,t%pt  t%s  a.vx.irra.trzais  ui/Ty;).' 

See  also  the  plan,  identifying  the  place  of  the  Last  Supper,  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  death  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  left  by  Bishop  Arculf,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  685, 
with  Adamnan  at  Iona,  and  reproduced  in  Adamnan,  De  locis 
Sanctis,  of  which  reproduction  there  is  a  facsimile  in  vol. 
xxxviii.  of  the  Vienna  Corpus  Script.  Eccl.  Lai.  p.  244. 

Literature. — Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
ii.  482-519 ;  Le  Camus  in  Vigouroux,  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  ii.  399-403 ; 
Zahn,  '  Die  Dormitio  Sanctae  Virginis  und  das  Haus  des  Johannes 
Markus'  in  NKZ,  vol.  x.  ;  Mommert,  Die  Dormitio  und  das 
deutsche  (rrundstuck  anf  dem  traditinvel/rn  Zion  :  Sanday, 
Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  77-88 ;  J.  Watson.  The  Upper 
Room  (1895) ;  J.  Telford,  The  Story  of  the  Upper  Room  (1905) ; 
D.  M.  M'Intyre,  The  Upper  Room  Company  (1906). 

Darwell  Stone. 
URIAH.— The  Hittite  (Mt  l6). 

USURY.— See  Interest. 

UZZIAH. — A  king  of  Judah,  named  as  a  link  in 

our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  l8). 
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YAIN.— 1.  '  In  vain ' :  Mk  77  (II  Mt  159)  /t<*™7»  5e 
aifiovral  /it  diSdvuovTes  StSaiTKaKlas  turdX/mra  avdptbirwv. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  NT  where  the  adverb 
fiaTTjv  is  found  (orig.  accus.  from  parr],  'a  folly'). 
The  Vulg.  has  in  vanum  in  Mk.,  sine  causa 
(=  'without  reason,'  Cic. )  in  Mt.  Both  senses  are 
perhaps  included  :  their  worship  was  '  meaning- 
less' and  'to  no  purpose'  (cf.  Ja  l26  ndratos 
dpr)<TKeia,  with  Mayor's  [Com.  on  James,  71]  apt 
quotation  from  Isocrates,  ad  Nicoclen  18  E,  ^700 
du/xa  tovto  KaWtiTTOV  elvai  Kal  OepaTrdav  /j.eyiaTTjv  eav 
cl)s  PeXrurTOf  Kal  SiKaibrarov  aavrbv  irapixv*)- — Our 
Lord  quotes  here  from  Is  2913,  where  LXX  reads 
H&Tr)v  5e  aifiovraX  p-e  8iS6.<XKovTe$  evrdXp-ara  dvdptiiirtiiv 
Kal  5ida<TKa\las.  The  clause  in  the  Heb.  text  may 
be  literally  rendered,  '  And  their  fearing  me  is 
become  ('npi)  a  statute  of  men  which  they  have 
learned.'  How  to  account  for  pArnv  in  the  Gr. 
text  is  a  question  still  unsolved.  Grotius  (Opera, 
ed.  Amsterdam,  1679,  ii.  155)  thought  it  evident 
that  the  LXX  read  *nrii  (=p.drTjv,  cf.  Is  494)  and  not 
'npi  in  the  Heb.  text,  so  that  the  clause  would  then 
have  meant,  '  And  their  fearing  me  is  vain — a 
statute  of  men  which  they  have  learned  ! '  This 
brilliant  emendation  of  the  text  is  adopted  by 
Turpie  (OT  in  the  New  (1868),  196)  and  Nestle 
(Expos.  Times,  xi.  330).  It  is  quite  possible  that 
our  Lord  '  read  inhi  in  His  Hebrew  scroll  of  Isaiah,' 
and  that  this  was  the  received  reading  at  the  time 
that  the  Gospels  were  written.  Such  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  would  indeed  be  completely  satisfying, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  proposed  reading 
is  merely  a  conjectural  one,  and  that  no  external 
evidence  in  its  favour  has  been  found.  Other 
suggested  explanations  of  the  h&ttiv  in  the  Gospels 
are,  that  our  Lord  used  the  LXX  and  quoted  from 
it,  or  that  in  reporting  His  answer  to  the  Phari- 
sees the  writer  or  writers  quoted  memoriter  from 
the  LXX  (it  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the 
last  words  is  not  the  same  in  the  LXX  and  in  the 
Gospels).  The  latter  explanation  is  the  one  gener- 
ally preferred  by  expositors,  some  of  whom  assign 
reasons  still  more  unsatisfying  for  the  presence  of 
fi&TT)v.  But  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
our  Lord  did  not  use  an  Aramaic  word  correspond- 
ing to  /iAtiji/  in  quoting  the  passage  from  Isaiah,  we 
feel  it  best  to  accept  the  p.drt\v  as  stamped  with 
His  authority.— Our  Lord  by  this  citation  authen- 
ticates and  carries  forward  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  of  the  OT  as  to  the  vanity  of  that 
worship  which  merely  conformed  to  human  tradi- 
tions, and  by  which  it  was  thought  possible  to 
gain  the  favour  of  God  without  moral  obedience 
(cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC  293-295  ;  Driver,  Is.  57  ; 
W  endt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  282). 

2.  'To  use  vain  repetitions'  :  Mt  67  Trpo<revx6p.evoi 
5e  p.r)  pa.TTo\oyfi<rr)Te  &o-irep  ol  idviKoi.  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Lewis  (Expos.  Times,  xii.  60)  approves  of  the  der- 
ivation of  fiaTTokoytia  from  the  Arabic  b'tal,  'vain,' 
'useless,'  recently  suggested  by  Blass.  "'It  is  one 
ol  those  hybrid  compounds  which  come  into  exist- 
ence in  countries  where  two  or  more  languages  are 
SM  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 


spoken.' 


is  onomatopoetic  (like  parraplfa,  see  Stephanus, 
Ihesaurus,  s.v.),  and  is  derived  from  the  sound 
made  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  syllable  in 
stammering  or  stuttering.  Our  Lord  gives  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  in  the  clause  following, 
J^  or  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  then- 
■*o\v\oyla  (of.  Meyer,  Holtzmann,  in  loc).  What 
He  here  condemns  is  the  heathenish  idea  that  a 


reluctant  and  ungracious  Deity  is  to  be  worked 
upon  by  our  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  (cf.  1  K  1826),  or  by  repeating  His  honours 
and  titles  (cf.  Ac  1934).  In  the  words  Coa-trep  ol 
idvLKol  He  calls  up  a  picture  of  those  whom  His 
hearers  have  no  desire  to  resemble  (Expositor,  1900 
(i.),  239).  'Pestering  the  gods  with  entreaties,' 
'  dinning  into  the  ears  of  the  gods,'  were  Roman 
phrases  :  thus  Tacitus  speaks  of  Galba  '  wearying 
with  entreaties  the  gods  of  an  empire  no  longer  his ' 
(Hist.  i.  29);  cf.  Statius,  Thebais,  2.  224,  'Superos 
in  vota  fatigant  Inachidse'  ;  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1.  6, 
'Desiste,  inquam,  deos  obtundere.'  Such  expres- 
sions set  forth  the  contrast  between  Jesus'  teaching 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  and  the  low  conceptions 
about  God  on  which  the  prayers  of  the  heathen 
were  founded,  and  give  point  to  the  precept,  '  Be 
not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  :  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye 
ask  him '  (Mt  68). 

That  our  Lord's  prohibition  of  j3a.TTo\oyia  is  not 
meant  to  exclude  such  prolonged  and  repeated 
prayers  as  are  genuine  utterances  of  love  and 
desire,  the  impassioned  pressing-in  of  the  devout 
spirit  into  communion  with  God,  is  evident  from 
His  enjoining  increasing  earnestness  (Mt  77"11,  Lk 
ll9"13)  and  persevering  importunity  (Lk  ll5ff-  18lff-) 
in  prayer,  as  well  as  from  His  own  example,  when 
He  sought  relief  from  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
His  work  and  '  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God '  (612),  or  when  He  '  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto 
him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death  '  (He  57), 
satisfying  the  fervour  of  His  feeling  of  Sonship 
with  the  cry,  'Abba,  Father,' and  returning  to  His 
oratory  in  the  depth  of  the  Garden  to  offer  the 
same  prayer  as  before  (Mk  1439  (Mt  2644)  rbv  avrbv 
\6yov  ei-n-div,  'the  same  petition,'  rather  than  'the 
same  words ' ;  cf.  Swete,  327).  Our  Lord's  prayers 
were  the  beginning  of  His  ever-continuing  inter- 
cession (Ro  8s4,  He  728),  and  in  the  one  instance 
reported  of  a  prayer  of  considerable  length  which 
He  offered  as  His  disciples  stood  around  Him 
(Jn  17)  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  expres- 
sions. With  respect  to  the  perfect  form  of  words 
which  He  taught  us  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (wh.  see),  it 
is  by  our  repeating  it  often  that  we  come  to  under- 
stand its  real  depth,  and  how  all  our  requests  are 
to  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of  its  petitions  ; 
and  when  we  have  not  said  it  well,  we  should  try 
to  say  it  better  a  second  or  a  third  time.  The  true 
sense  of  our  Lord's  saying  is  set  forth  in  one  of 
Bp.  Wilson's  '  Maxims  of  Piety ' :  '  The  eloquence 
of  prayer  consists  in  our  proposing  our  wants  to 
God  in  a  plain  manner '  (Maxims,  132),  and  still 
better  by  Hooker  in  the  words,  '  The  thing  which 
God  doth  regard  is  how  virtuous  our  minds  are, 
and  not  how  copious  our  tongues  in  prayer ;  how 
well  we  think,  and  not  how  long  we  talk,  when  we 
come  to  present  our  supplications  before  Him ' 
(Eccles.  Pol.  v.  32.  1) ;  cf.  Augustine's  letter  to 
Proba,  quoted  by  Trench  (Ser.  on  the  Mount,  255). 

Literature. — Grotius,  Com.  on  the  Gospels;   Expos.  Times, 
xi,  xii,  ut  sup. ;  Hatch  and  Redpath,  Concordance  to  the  LXX. 

James  Donald. 
VEIL. — '  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom '  when  Jesus 
died  (Mt  2751,  Mk  1538,  Lk  2345).  The  Temple  is,  of 
course,  the  Temple  of  Herod,  and  the  veil  is,  the 
'second  veil'  (He  93)  which  divided  the  ^rrr  or 
Holy  Place  from  the  -vni  or  Holy  of  Holies.     This 
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is  the  only  reference  to  the  veil  of  the  Temple  in 
the  NT,  that  in  Hebrews  being  to  the  veil  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  Greek  words  are  rb  KaTairirao-fia. 
tov  vaov.  In  the  LXX  ea6s  =  T:n  in  Ps  28  (27) 2  and 
(cor.  =(1)  Tip?,  the  curtain  before  the  door  of  the 
Holy  Place  and  before  the  gate  of  the  fore-court  in 
the  Tabernacle  ;  and  (2)  rohs,  the  curtain  between 
the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  (similarly 
Philo,  Vita  Moysis,  iii.  5).  The  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  had  in  the  above 
passage  '  lintel '  instead  of  '  veil '  ( '  superliminare 
templi  infinitse  magnitudinse  fractum  esse  atque 
divisum').  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  there  was  no  veil,  since  it  is  mentioned 
only  in  2  Ch  314 ;  but  Thenius'  emendation  of  1  K 
6-1  '  drew  the  veil  across  with  golden  chains '  is 
good.  In  the  Mishna  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  is 
presupposed,  e.g.  in  Yoma  v.  1,  where  the  mention 
of  the  ark  shows  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  Josephus  (BJ  V.  v.  4)  men- 
tions a  gorgeously  embroidered  veil  before  the 
hyrt,  and  a  second  veil,  which  he  does  not  describe, 
in  front  of  the  t:h  of  the  Temple  as  he  knew  it. 

A  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  in  Herod's  Temple  not  one  but  two  veils  between  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  each  representing  a  surface 
of  the  wall  one  cubit  thick,  which  in  Solomon's  Temple  separ- 
ated the  two  places.  In  Yoma  v.  1  the  high  priest  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  leaves  the  Holy  Place  by  the  south  end  of  the 
outer  veil,  walks  northwards  down  the  cubit  space  between  the 
two  veils,  and  enters  the  sanctuary  by  the  north  end  of  the 
inner  veil.  This  cubit  space  is  in  Middoth  iv.  7  called  popno, 
that  is,  t«/!«|i5,  because  in  the  first  Temple  it  was  filled  with  the 
wall,  and  the  builders  of  the  second  did  not  know  whether  to 
reckon  the  space  as  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place  or  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  According  to  another  account,  there  was  only  a 
single  veil.  In  any  case  the  veil  would  mean  the  outer  one, 
which  alone  was  visible  to  any  except  the  priests.  The  Kaabah 
in  Mecca  has  also  a  veil  over  its  door. 

The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple  would 
indicate  the  end  of  its  sanctity,  just  as  the  tearing 
of  a  woman's  veil  means  dishonouring  her  (Hamasa, 
Freytag,  i.  141). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Jewish  tradition  also  records  the 
occurrence  of  certain  prodigies  about  this  time.  Josephus  (BJ 
vi.  v.  3)  enumerates  several  portents  which  presaged  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple :  a  sword  appeared  suspended  over  the 
city,  a  heifer  about  to  be  sacrificed  brought  forth  a  lamb,  and 
the  brazen  gate  opened  of  its  own  accord.  Lightfoot  (Prospect 
of  the  Temple,  xx.  1  [Pitman's  ed.  ix.  329])  says :  '  There  are 
three  remarkable  things,  which  the  Jews  do  date  from  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple — namely  this  of  the 
Temple-doors'  opening  of  themselves,  and  the  Sanhedrin's 
flitting  from  the  room  Gazith,  and  the  scarlet  list  on  the 
scapegoat's  head  not  turning  white.'  Compare  Plutarch's 
account  of  the  prodigies  which  foreshadowed  the  murder  of 
Caesar. 

In  He  1020  the  veil  of  the  Tabernacle  is  inter- 
preted as  symbolizing  the  corporeal  nature  of 
Christ,  and  in  later  mysticism  phenomenal  exist- 
ence is  termed  'the  veil.'  In  2  Co  312ff-  the  veil 
(KdXv/Mfm.)  which  Moses  put  on  (Ex  34s3  nipa,  LXX 
xdXu/i/ta)  becomes  the  spiritual  blindness  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  probably  without  any  reference  to 
Is  257,  where  the  words  are  different.  The  veil  on 
Israel's  heart  is  '  done  away  in  Christ '  (iv  Xpio-rf 
Karapyeirai). 

Literature.  — Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.  xxTxriTxr/M  ;  Hast- 
ings' LB,  art.  '  Veil ' ;  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  610  ff. 

T.  H.  Weir. 
YENGEANCE.— The  word  '  vengeance '  (iKSlKipts) 
occurs  in  EV  of  the  Gospels  only  in  Lk  2122,  where 
it  refers  to  God's  providential  punishment  of  sin. 
iKSiKijcnt  occurs  also  in  the  phrase  iroieiv  iKBiKrjo-tv 
(EV  'avenge')  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge 
(Lk  187-  8),  and  the  corresponding  verb  e(coWw  (also 
rendered  'avenge';  cf.  RVm  'do  me  justice  of) 
is  found  in  the  same  parable  (vv.3- 5).  Outside  the 
Gospels  these  words  and  the  cognate  2k5ikos  occur 
exactly  a  dozen  times.  Some  of  the  passages 
will  call  for  reference  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the  very  rare  use  of 


this  small  group  of  words  for  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  vengeance.  We  gather  it  from  several  passages 
of  direct  instruction,  from  His  continual  insistence 
on  an  unrevengeful,  a  forgiving,  loving  spirit,  and 
from  His  own  conduct  throughout  His  ministry, 
but  especially  at  its  close. 

Our  word  '  vengeance '  is  closely  related  to  two 
others, — '  avenge '  and  '  revenge,' — between  which, 
at  least  in  modern  usage,  an  important  distinction 
is  made.  Both  have  to  do  with  the  redress  of 
wrong.  In  •  avenge '  the  idea  of  the  justice  of  the 
redress  or  punishment  is  prominent.  In  'revenge,' 
on  the  other  hand,  the  predominant  thought  is  that 
of  the  infliction  of  punishment  or  pain,  not  neces- 
sarily unjust,  for  the  gratification  of  resentful  or 
malicious  feelings  (note,  e.g.,  in  Jer  1515  the  sub- 
stitution in  RV  of  'avenge'  for  AV  'revenge,' 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  retention  of  *  avenge '  in 
Ro  1219).  '  Vengeance '  leans,  now  to  the  one,  now 
to  the  other  of  these  meanings.  It  may  be  just, 
it  may  be  malicious ;  even  when  it  is  just,  the 
motive  may  be  wrong. 

1.  The  aim  of  Christ  was  to  create  in  His  dis- 
ciples a  new  attitude  towards  those  who  had 
wronged  them.  Evidently  He  was  preparing  them, 
at  least  in  part,  for  injuries  that  must  come  to 
them  as  His  followers  (Mt  510ff-) ;  but  His  teaching 
has,  of  course,  a  much  wider  application.  The 
permission,  even  encouragement,  of  retaliation  by 
the  OT,  and  still  more  the  interpretations,  ex- 
aggerations, limitations  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, Christ  swept  away  with  an  authority  which 
astounded  His  hearers.  He  denounced  the  attitude 
of  retaliation  and  hatred,  and  commanded  His 
disciples  to  accept  the  sufferings  which  fell  to  their 
lot.  But  this  was  more  than  a  demand  for  a  new 
attitude.  It  was  the  exorcizing  of  an  evil  spirit, 
and  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  heart  to  a 
new  spirit.  An  attitude  may  be  merely  external 
and  mechanical.  Christ  wants  more.  The  nega- 
tive must  have  a  corresponding  positive  or  be 
morally  worthless.  Forgiveness  and  benevolence 
must  take  the  place  of  vengeance ;  love,  not 
hatred,  must  be  the  motive  of  thought  and  act. 
'  Enemy '  must  be  blotted  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  follower  of  Christ,  at  least  as  a  category  in 
which  any  of  his  fellow-men  may  be  included. 
Others  may  hate  and  persecute  him  ;  he  must  love 
and  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good.  It  is  this 
new  spirit  that  is  the  supreme  moral  difficulty  ;  it 
is  here  that  all  questions  of  interpretation  and 
application  must  find  their  solution.  We  must 
remember,  not  only  Christ's  '  resist  not,'  but  also 
His  '  pray  for,'  and  His  '  love.' 

This  teaching  of  Christ  is  found  constantly 
throughout  the  Gospels.  He  pronounced  '  blessed ' 
the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers,  the 
persecuted  (Mt  55- 7- 9- luff- ).  He  rebuked  James  and 
John  when  they  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  the  Samaritan  village  that  would  not 
receive  Him  (Lk  951ff-).  He  taught  His  disciples  to 
forgive  a  sinning  but  penitent  brother,  not  with  a 
niggard,  but  with  a  generous  and  inexhaustible 
forgiveness  (Lk  173t-,  cf.  Mt  1821ff-)-  He  even 
makes  God's  forgiveness  of  a  man  depend  on  the 
man's  forgiveness  of  his  fellow  (Mt  614  1835,  Mk 
ll25'-).  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  that  they 
might  be  forgiven  as  they  forgave  others  (Mt  612, 
Lk  1 14).  He  warned  the  Twelve,  as  He  sent  them 
out  on  their  mission  (Mt  10),  that  they  would  suffer 
hatred,  persecution,  even  death,  for  His  sake  ;  and 
charged  them  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  '  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves'  (v.16),  in  the 
endurance  of  their  sufferings  to  have  no  fear,  but 
to  rely  on  God. 

2.  His  own  conduct  during  His  ministry  is  the 
best  commentary  on  His  teaching.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  much  denunciation  of  evil  {e.g.   Mt  23), 
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that  He  upbraided  for  their  unbelief  the  cities 
where  He  had  wrought  His  great  miracles  (Mt 
ll20ff-|l),  that  He  swept  the  Temple  clear  of  those 
who  had  robbed  it  of  its  sanctity  (Jn  2i4ff-,  Mt 
211-ff- 1|).  But  these  are  echoes  of  the  Divine  wrath  ; 
they  are  not  in  any  single  instance  the  expression 
of  personal  anger,  of  retaliation,  of  hatred.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  His  patient  endurance 
of  all  manner  of  personal  abuse,  His  heart-broken 
lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt  2337 1|),  His  bearing 
during  and  after  His  trial  (Mt  26.  27),  and  above 
all,  His  prayer  on  the  cross :  '  Father,  forgive 
them  :  for  they  know  not  what  they  do'  (Lk  23s4). 
3.  This  teaching  of  Christ,  forbidding  vengeance, 
requiring  forgiveness  and  love,  is  built  on  a  firm 
religions  basis.  His  aim  as  a  religious  Teacher, 
as  the  Sent  of  God,  was  to  renew  the  sin-broken 
fellowship  between  men  and  God,  to  make  men 
sons  of  God ;  but  the  indispensable  condition  of 
sonship  is  unity  of  nature.  The  essence  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  love,  and  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  love  is  forgiveness  and  benevo- 
lence. The  spirit  of  malevolence,  of  retaliation,  of 
vindictive  dealing  with  men,  is  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  God.  Therefore  it  must  be  banned  out  of  the 
heart  of  those  who  would  be  sons  of  God,  and  re- 
placed by  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  of  ungrudging 
love.  It  is  this  conception  of  the  essential  love  of 
God  issuing  in  forgiveness,  in  love,  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  high  demands  of  Christ,  and  the 
inspiration  and  possibility  of  our  response  (Mt 
543-45. 4s  18-j3-35>  Lk  635     Note>  ais0)  how  Christ  links 

the  Second   Commandment  to  the  First  as  '  like 
unto  it,'  Mt2239||). 

i.  If  the  teaching  of  Christ  seem  at  first  sight 
impracticable,  destructive  of  moral  order,  and  de- 
livering wrong-doers  from  the  fear  of  punishment, 
the  answer  to  these  objections  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  first  place,  liberation  from  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  is  a  moral  triumph  for  the  sufferer  of 
wrong.  Revenge  is  evil.  It  belongs  at  best  to  a 
lower  stage  of  morality  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
God.  It  cannot  justify  itself  to  those  who  have 
seen  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  sons  of 
God  must  be  like  the  Son  of  God,  like  God  Himself, 
who  loves  and  forgives  without  limit.  Further, 
love  is  the  most  potent  moral  force  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  To  meet  wrong  with  revenge 
may  be  a  satisfaction,  and  may  seem  a  right  thing 
to  the  natural  man.  Vengeance  may  accomplish 
its  object,  may  fully  punish  and  even  crush  the 
wrong-doer.  But  it  does  not  conquer  him,  it  does 
not  crush  the  wrong  out  of  his  heart,  it  does  not 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  sin,  it  does  not  win  him 
to  good  and  to  God.  Love  does — not  always  in- 
deed, but  often — and  nothing  else  can.  Love  is  a 
heaping  of  coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy's  head  (Ro 
1220),  the  kindling  of  a  burning  shame  in  his  heart, 
the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good,  the  triumph  of 
God.    See  art.  Retaliation. 

5.  There  is  a  further  and  a  very  solemn  strain 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  which  we  find  the 
final  answer  to  the  fear  that  moral  anarchy  may 
arise  from  the  exorcism  of  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
The  clearest  expression  of  it  is  found  outside  the 
Gospels  (Ro  12la):  'Avenge  not  yourselves,  be- 
loved, but  give  place  unto  wrath  [rrj  6/ryrj,  the  wrath, 
the  wrath  of  God] :  for  it  is  written,'  Vengeance 
belongeth  unto  me  ;  I  will  recompense,  saith  the 
l^ord.  To  avenge  ourselves  is  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  God.  So  Christ  teaches,  e.g.,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge :  '  Shall'  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect?  .  I  say  unto  you,  that 
he  will  avenge  them  speedily '  (Lk  187'-).  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  must  read  all  Christ's  words 
ot  denunciation,  His  parables  of  Judgment,  His 
judicial  acts  (such  as  the  cleansing  of  tSe  Temple), 
His  lament  ovpr  inm^;fn„*  t °„i '  It  shall 
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lament  over  impenitent  Jerusalem. 


be  more  tolerable  .  .  .  in  the  day  of  judgment' 
(Mt  1015  ;  <:f.  1033  ll20ff-  1236f-  163f-,  Jn  844).  The  moral 
order  of  the  world  will  be  vindicated  by  Him  whose 
right  alone  it  is  to  mete  out  vengeance  to  evil- 
doers, who  alone  has  adequate  knowledge  and 
wisdom  to  do  justice  to  sin. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  hold  this  teaching 
of  Christ  in  a  wrong  spirit,  to  cherish  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  that,  even  if  we  may  not  avenge  our- 
selves, yet  vengeance  is  certainly  in  store  for 
wrong-doers.  This  would  be  entirely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  would  be  the  old  evil  spirit 
of  vengeance  in  a  new  form,  a  more  subtle  and 
therefore  a  worse  form.  It  would  mean  an  utter 
absence  of  the  love  which  Christ  inculcates,  which 
desires  and  prays  for  the  good  of  the  enemy.  It 
would  be  the  conquest  of  ourselves  by  evil,  not  of 
the  evil  in  others  by  good.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  sense  which  God  has  implanted 
in  us,  and  which  He  has  strengthened  by  His 
revelation  of  Himself,  could  not  rest  satisfied  unless 
it  were  assured  that  evil  shall  not  go  unpunished, 
that  unrepented  wrong  shall  receive  its  due  reward 
from  an  all-wise  and,  let  us  add,  an  all-loving  God. 

Literature. — Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.vv.  ;  EGT,  ad  locc.  cit. ; 
Maclaren,  Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  '  Matthew ' ;  Tholuck,' 
Com.  on  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Goebel,  Parables ;  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Romans ;  Moule,  Romans ;  Stevens,  Teaching  of 
Jesus  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus ;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Anger 
(Wrath)  of  God,'  'Avenge,'  'Ethics,'  'Forgiveness,'  'Goel' ;  JE, 
artt.  '  Forgiveness,'  '  Goel,'  '  Retaliation.' 

Charles  S.  Macalpine. 
VERILY. — A  formula  of  asseveration  or  corro- 
boration. 

The  Hebrew  is  JDK,  and,  while  it  is  translated  in  the  OT  by 
the  LXX  into  yinairo  (cf.  Ps  7219)  or  btofiSs  (cf.  Jer  28[35]6),  and  by 
Aquila  into  xiTwraiiAivuis,  it  is  simply  transliterated  by  the  NT 
writers,  except  St.  Luke,  who,  in  deference  to  his  Gentile  readers, 
gives  U'kYflM  in  three  instances  where  the  parallels  have  i«i 
(Lk  927  =  Mt  1628  =  Mk  91 ;  Lk  12+»  =  Mt  24«  ;  Lk  21»  =  Mk  12«). 

According  to  R.  Judah  ben  Sima,  the  formula  had  three  uses  : 
(1)  in  swearing  (cf.  Nu  522),  (2)  in  accepting  (cf.  Dt  2715),  and 
(3)  in  expressing  confidence  (cf.  1  K  136).*  When  a  Rabbi  would 
add  impressiveness  to  a  doctrine,  he  prefaced  it  with  Amen, 
'Verily,'  signifying  that  it  was  a  tradition  received  by  Moses  on 
Sinai,  f  The  congregation  responded  Amen  to  the  prayers  in 
the  synagogue,  a  usage  which  passed  into  the  Christian 
ecclesia;X  and  the  Talmud  warns  against  'an  orphan  Amen,' 
meaning  one  uttered  without  consideration,  or  in  ignorance 
whereto  the  response  is  being  made.§ 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that,  where  it  is  an  asseverative 
preface,  our  versions  have  translated  £/»,»  by  '  verily,'  and, 
where  it  is  a  liturgical  response,  have  simply  transliterated  it. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  word  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
See  art.  Amen. 

Jesus,  like  the  Rabbis,  was  accustomed,  by  way 
of  bespeaking  His  hearers'  attention,  to  preface 
important  declarations  with  Amen,  '  Verily.' ||  All 
our  Evangelists  represent  Him  as  doing  so  ;  but 
whereas  the  Synoptists  put  on  His  lips  a  single 
'  Verily,'  St.  John  makes  Him  in  every  instance 
reduplicate  the  formula,  saying  '  Verily,  verily.' 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  divergence  ?  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that,  since  the 
Johannine  and  the  Synoptic  logia  are  in  no  case 
identical,  Jesus  may  have  spoken  after  both 
fashions,  employing  now  the  single,  now  the 
double  'Verily.'  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Latter  was  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Jesus  always  spoke  according  to 
the  Synoptic  representation.  Lightfoot  makes  a 
shrewd  and  far-reaching  comment  on  Mk  541. 
Talitha,  Mini  means  merely  "Maiden,  arise!" 
And  this  is  all  that  Jesus  actually  said  ;  '  but  in 
His  pronunciation  and  utterance  of  these  words 
there  flashed  forth  such  authority  and  command- 
ing energy,  that  they  sounded  no  less  than  if  He 

*  Wetstein  on  Mt  613. 

t  Lightfoot  on  Mt  518. 

X  1  Co  14'6  ;  Aug.  de  Catech.  Rud.  §  13. 

§  Lightfoot  on  1  Co  1416. 

II  Aug.  in  Joan.  Ev.  Tract,  xli.  §  3  :  '  Multum  commendat  quod 
ita  pronuntiat ;  quodammodo,  si  dici  fas  est,  juratio  ejus  est, 
Amen,  amen  dico  vobis.' 
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had  said:  "Maiden,  I  tell  thee,  arise."'  (Cf. 
Mt  96  with  Mk  211  =  Lk  524).  May  not  this 
be  the  explanation  of  St.  John's  reduplicated 
'  Verily '  ?  Jesus  actually  used  the  single  formula  ; 
but  such  was  the  authority  of  His  tone  that 
St.  John,  reproducing  not  merely  His  language 
but  His  spirit,  reiterated  the  asseveration,  very 
much  as  a  modern  writer  might  underline  the 
word,  or  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expressed  plurality 
or  magnittide  by  repetition  ;  e.g.  Gn  1410  '  full  of 
pits  of  asphalt,'  literally  'pits,  pits  of  asphalt.' 
The  beloved  disciple  held  every  tone,  look,  and 
gesture  of  the  Master  in  reverent  remembrance  ; 
and  when  he  limned  His  picture,  he  was  in 
nowise  careful  to  reproduce  details  with  slavish 
and  pedantic  accuracy,  but,  with  the  artist's  in- 
stinct, sought  to  catch  those  subtle  and  elusive 
expressions  which  reveal  the  true  personality. 
When  he  reduplicated  '  Verily,'  he  designed  to 
make  his  readers  realize  the  majesty  wherewith 
the  Lord  spoke  and  the  authority  which  His  words 
carried.  * 

Literature. — Bruder,  Concord.,  and  Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v. 
Upr,v\  Hastings,  DB,  art.  'Amen';  ExpT  viii.  [1896]  100 ff., 
190  f.,  xiii.  [1902]  563  ff. ;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  226  ff. 

David  Smith. 

YICARIOUS  SACRIFICE The  word  '  vicarious ' 

(vicarius  from  vicis,  ■  change,'  '  alteration ')  means 
acting,  or  suffering,  for  another,  or  in  the  place  of 
another.  The  idea  of  change,  transfer,  or  substi- 
tution pertains  to  the  term.  It  has  the  same  root 
as  'vice'  in  'vicegerent,'  'viceroy 'or  'vicar,'  and 
other  words  which  signify  that  one  person  has 
assumed  the  place,  position,  or  office  of  another. 
It  may  mean  'instead  of  (avri),  or  'in  behalf 
of  (virip).  The  word  'sacrifice'  (from  sacer, 
'sacred,'  'holy,'  and  facere,  'to  make')  means 
something  devoted,  or  offered  at  a  cost ;  and  in 
the  stricter  religious  sense  means  something  con- 
secrated, or  offered  to  a  divinity  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  benefits  received,  or  as  a  propitiation 
for  favours  to  be  extended.  Sacrifice  (wh.  see)  is 
a  somewhat  different  act  in  different  cults  and  in 
different  stages  of  religious  development,  but  has 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  means  of  approach  to  Deity 
through  a  material  oblation  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  His  favour.  When  the  service  is  volun- 
tarily undertaken,  or  when  it  is  assumed  at  a  cost 
to  the  individual  and  for  the  sake  of  another,  no 
personal  benefit  being  expected  in  return,  we  have 
sacrifice  which  is  vicarious.  Vicarious  sacrifice, 
therefore,  has  been  appropriately  defined  as  '  volun- 
tarily assuming  the  place  and  entering  into  the 
condition  of  some  one  for  his  benefit.'  The  two 
words,  '  vicarious '  and  '  sacrifice,'  add  to  each  other, 
and  together  well  define  a  phenomenon  which  we 
find  occurring  in  the  more  advanced  religions,  and 
especially  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

'  Vicarious  sacrifice '  is  not  a  Scripture  expression, 
but  is  used  by  theologians  to  represent  the  meaning 
of  a  large  number  of  passages  found  in  the  NT,  in 
which  the  substitutionary  character  of  Jesus'  suffer- 
ings are  referred  to,  as,  e.g.,  the  one  in  which  Jesus 
describes  the  end  of  His  coming  as  a  \{rrpov  avrl 
woWQv,  a  ransom  for  many  (Mk  1045).  These 
passages  have  generally  been  held  to  teach  vicarious 
sacrifice  ;  but  just  how  the  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood, in  what  sense  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  were 
vicarious,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  terms  to 
mean  'in  behalf  of,'  or  'in  the  place  of,'  whether 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  was  made  in  the  interests  of 
God  (Satisfaction  theories),  or  of  men  (Moral  and 
Sympathy  theories),  or  both  (Mediation  theories) — 
these  questions  have  constituted  some  of  the  most 
disputed  problems  of  theology,  and  have  been  the 

*  Cf.  Just.  M.  DM.  c.  Tryph.,  ed.  Sylburg,  p.225  C  :  iUs  yip 
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ground  on  which  have  been  developed  diverse  con- 
ceptions which  for  hundreds  of  years  have  agitated 
the  Church.  As  far  as  the  words  '  Vicarious 
sacrifice '  are  concerned,  they  can  be  used  in  either 
sense,  for  Christ's  sacrifice  would  be  vicarious  if  it 
were  made  to  propitiate  the  offended  dignity  of 
God,  or  uphold  His  justice,  or  maintain  His  law, 
or  satisfy  the  demands  of  His  ethical  life,  or 
reveal  the  content  of  His  ethical  nature  in  a 
supreme  manifestation  of  saving  love.  To  deter- 
mine in  which  sense  the  words  are  to  be  understood, 
that  they  may  reveal  to  us  the  true  teachings  of 
Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  those  passages  which  they  are  used  to  sum  up 
or  represent. 

In  doing  this  we  meet  with  the  following  serious  difficulties. 
(1)  The  lack  of  unity  in  the  Biblical  mode  of  representation,  the 
view-point  of  Christ's  work  and  sufferings  being  diverse  and 
manifold.  (2)  The  fact  that  Christ's  work  is  set  forth  both  by 
Himself  and  the  Apostles  in  metaphors  and  symbols  which 
cannot  be  given  a  close  logical  interpretation.  It  has  been  well 
said,  '  We  make  a  mistake  if  we  take  their  symbols  of  thought 
as  equivalents  of  spiritual  realities,  or  if  we  treat  their  sentences 
as  propositions  from  which  we  may  deduce  the  uttermost  corol- 
laries. Their  figures  are  illustrations,  not  definitions ;  their 
expressions  were  forced  on  them  by  their  past  thought  and 
experience,  and  are  flung  out  towards  truth  as  their  best  means 
of  approximating  to  it '  (Lewis).  (3)  While  some  of  the  figures 
are  rooted  in  popular  conceptions  of  religious  service  and  are 
drawn  from  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  others  are  bold  strokes 
of  the  imagination,  and  are  capable  of  various  meanings.  (4) 
The  different  views  held  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  from 
which  the  NT  figures  and  expressions  are  drawn  constitute  a 
difficulty.  Some  regard  them  as  close  types  and  symbols  of 
Christ's  work,  and  give  them  expiatory  value  (P.  Fairbairn) ; 
while  others  affirm  that '  they  disclose  no  trace  of  the  idea  of 
vicarious  substitution,  nor  of  propitiation '  (Westcott).  (5)  Some 
texts  used  singly  seem  to  teach  what  other  texts  contradict, 
showing  that  they  are  loose  statements,  not  to  be  taken  with 
logical  exactness ;  or  that  they  represent  phases  of  a  doctrine 
and  not  the  whole  of  it,  or  that  they  are  metaphorical.  (6)  The 
fact  that  there  are  two  ideas  of  sacrifice  in  the  OT — one  of  the 
priests  and  the  other  of  the  prophets  ;  and  that  Hebrews  and  Jn. 
seem  to  have  worked  out  their  ideas  on  the  basis  of  the  Levitical 
standpoint,  while  Jesus  and  St.  Paul  represent  more  the  ideas 
of  the  prophets.  (7)  The  difficulty  of  freeing  ourselves  of  a 
priori  ideas  in  our  interpretations  of  Scripture,  dogmatic  con- 
ceptions having  been  planted  in  our  minds  in  childhood,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  we  move. 
(8)  Finally,  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  meaning  attached  to 
terms  among  the  Palestine  Jews  of  Jesus'  time,  such  terms,  for 
example,  as  '  ransom,'  '  redemption,'  '  propitiation,'  and  certain 
legal  expressions.  In  studying  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  Christ's  vicarious 
sacrifice,  we  are  to  note  the  individualism  of  the  expressions, 
their  figurative  character,  their  lack  of  logical  exactness  and 
definition,  their  relation  to  their  time,  and  the  fact  that  their 
authors  are  concerned  with  stating  facts  and  results  rather  than 
developing  theories.  We  are  to  interpret  the  passages  in  a  free 
and  vital  rather  than  in  an  exact  and  literal  way,  note  the 
general  impression  they  make,  the  essential  truth  they  reveal, 
and  the  conception  of  their  meaning  which  will  best  harmonize 
the  variant  and  diverse  statements  into  a  consistent  unity. 

1.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics.— Our 

first  source  of  information  concerning  the  way  we 
are  to  understand  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
must  be  His  own  teachings.  Too  many  have  over- 
looked this  and  started  with  the  conceptions  of  St. 
Paul,  as  if  the  human  teacher  were  a  clearer  witness 
than  He  who  was  Himself  the  revelation.  If  there 
is  any  squaring  to  do,  St.  Paul  must  be  squared 
with  Jesus,  not  Jesus  with  St.  Paul,  for  the  Master 
did  not  preach  a  partial  gospel.  As  we  study  His 
sayings  concerning  His  sacrifice,  we  note  that  He 
regards  it  as  necessary,  voluntary,  vicarious,  and 
redemptive,  and  that  He  relates  it  (1)  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom,  (2)  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  (3)  to  the  ratifying  of  the  covenant.  ( 1 )  Jesus 
considers  His  vicarious  sacrifice  as  necessarily  in- 
volved in  His  work  of  establishing  His  Kingdom. 
He  opened  His  ministry  with  the  announcement, 
'The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand '  (Mk  l15,  cf.  Mt  4").  The  Kingdom  of 
God  was  not  the  '  politico-ethical  commonwealth  ' 
(Pfleiderer)  which  Jewish  prophecy  had  described, 
but  a  spiritual  society,  established  by  the  grace 
of  God,  of  righteous  men  having  fellowship  with 
one  another  and  with  a  common  Father.     To  the 
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founding  of  His  Kingdom  He  devoted  Himself 
with  singleness  of  heart,  understanding  well  the 
hazard  it  involved  ;  for  He  realized  the  tradition- 
alism of  the  age,  its  formalism,  its  lack  of  spiritual 
vision,  its  worldly  lust  and  ambition,  and  He  knew 
full  well  the  opposition  He  would  stimulate  and 
the  conflicts  He  must  encounter.  The  history  of 
the  prophets  was  before  Him,  and  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  cried  to  Him  from  the  ground.  Even 
Plato  was  able  to  perceive  '  that  one  perfectly  just 
could  not  appear  among  the  senseless  and  wicked 
without  provoking  a  murderous  hatred.'  The  law 
of  righteousness,  fundamental  in  His  Kingdom, 
would,  He  knew,  cut  across  the  self-interests  of 
men,  as  well  as  the  conservatism  of  the  Rabbinical 
teachers  of  the  day.  Consequently  He  compares 
Himself  to  the  good  shepherd  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep,  and  states  the  terms  of  His 
discipleship  as  follows :  '  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me'  (Lk  923).  Nor  did  He  mis- 
take the  facts,  for  early  in  His  career  the  antagon- 
ism developed  which  increased  in  intensity  until 
it  culminated  in  the  Crucifixion.  Only  by  a  denial 
of  His  vocation  in  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
could  He  have  saved  His  life ;  only  by  what  was 
impossible  with  Him — the  forgetting  of  the  will  of 
God  and  the  ceasing  to  love  men.  Thus  we  see 
that  vicarious  sacrifice  was  necessarily  involved  in 
His  work  of  establishing  His  Kingdom,  and  in  this 
sense  was  not  singular  or  exceptional,  but  came 
under  the  general  law  of  service.  '  Whatever  more 
is  to  be  said  as  to  the  significance  of  Christ's  death, 
this  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  died  as  a  faithful 
martyr  for  truth  and  love '  (Bruce). 

(2)  There  seems,  however,  to  be  something  deeper 
in  Jesus'  consciousness  than  the  mere  fact  that  His 
work  of  founding  His  Kingdom  will  so  cross  the 
world-spirit  of  selfishness  and  sin  that  He  will 
develop  an  antagonism  which  will  end  in  His 
vicarious  death.  He  clearly  relates  it  to  the  fact 
of  remission  of  sins.  In  Lk  2237  there  is  a  deeper 
thought  than  Hollmann  has  in  mind  when  he  says  : 
'  He  is  only  thinking  of  the  dreary  fact  that  His 
countrymen  are  going  to  treat  Him  as  a  criminal 
instead  of  as  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  for  this  passage 
was  associated  in  the  minds  of  His  hearers  with 
a  Messianic  work  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Stronger  statements  are  found  in  Mk  up--33"-. 
Jesus  is  going  with  His  disciples  to  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  way  seeks  to  impress  them  with  what  He 
has  stated  very  earnestly  before,  that  in  Jerusalem 
He  will  be  delivered  to  mockery  and  death,  but  in 
three  days  will  rise  again.  This  announcement  is 
followed  by  the  ambitious  request  of  James  and 
John  for  chief  seats  in  His  Kingdom.  With  His 
mind  filled  with  the  thought  of  His  coming  passion, 
He  replies  to  them,  '  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup  which  I  drink,  or  be 
baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which  I  am  bap- 
tized ? '  Then  follows  in  an  address  to  the  disciples, 
who  are  indignant  at  James'  and  John's  request, 
the  notable  words,  '  For  the  Son  of  Man  also  came 
not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  The  correct 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is  most  important, 
for  it  is  much  emphasized  by  those  who  seek  to 
find  in  Jesus'  teaching  an  expiatory  reference. 

♦w\?aur  and  others  have  questioned  its  integrity,  affirming 
£  v.  ^>ere  1S  nothinS  like  ^  in  the  Synoptics  except  Mt  20», 
which  Baur  also  casts  under  suspicion,  that  it  is  introduced  so 
aDruptly  as  to  be  questionable,  and  that  it  has  a  Pauline  flavour, 
ana  if  genuine,  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  Luke.  The 
criticism,  however,  seems  scarcely  valid,  for  in  speaking  to  the 

»rXeB  -?bout  the  nature  of  greatness-that  its  value  lies  in 
?"tf7  ™s  natural  that  Jesus  should  allude  to  His  expected 
21  wht1(*  He  had  previously  spoken,  using  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  point  He  was  enforcing. 

The  passage  has   had  various    interpretations. 


Usually  much  weight  has  been  attached  to  the 
word  \irpov,  'ransom,'  and  its  Heb.  equivalents, 
these  being  assumed  to  fix  its  meaning  ;  but  this  is 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  LXX  has  employed  Xirrpov 
to  translate  four  different  Heb.  terms,  and  besides, 
since  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic,  it  is  not  certain  that 
Xtirpov,  in  the  way  the  LXX  uses  it,  exactly  repre- 
sents what  Jesus  said.  If  an  exact  interpretation 
were  required,  we  should  have  to  know  the  Aramaic 
word  of  which  Xvrpov  is  the  translation.  Hollmann 
has  discussed  this  term  cogently  and  ably,  showing 
that  Jesus  probably  did  not  use  the  Aram,  cognate 
of  kopher,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  Heb.  word  de- 
rived either  from  rns  'to  ransom,'  h*}  '  to  deliver,' 
or  p"?9  'to  set  free.'  Thus  Xdrpov  would  mean  a 
purchase  price,  or  a  means  of  setting  free.  In  this 
case  avTi,  of  which  much  is  made,  would  not  signify 
'  in  place  of  and  establish  a  thought  of  substitution, 
but  '  for,'  and  the  passage  would  mean  that  Jesus 
would  give  His  life  for  the  freeing  or  saving  of 
many — an  interpretation  which  would  fit  in  with 
the  context  much  better  than  if  Xvrpov  is  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  kopher.  The  idea  would  then  be 
that  men  of  the  world  find  greatness  in  assuming 
superiority  over  others,  whereas  Jesus  finds  it  in 
serving  others.  But  if  we  assume  that  Xirpov  means 
in  this  passage  what  it  means  in  the  LXX  tr.  of 
Leviticus,  where  the  main  idea  of  the  ransom  is 
that  of  substituting  one  thing  for  another,  and  if 
we  hold  that  diri  means  '  in  place  of,'  the  most  that 
we  can  make  out  of  the  passage  is  that  Jesus  gives 
His  life  as  a  ransom  price  to  liberate  many  who  are 
in  bondage.  But  what  is  the  bondage?  Taking 
Jesus'  other  teachings  into  account,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  bondage  to  selfishness  and  sin, 
such  selfishness  and  world-spirit  as  James  and  John 
had  just  shown.  This  would  accord  with  the  use 
of  Xvrpba  found  in  1  P  l18  and  Tit  214.  But  even 
if  this  is  the  meaning,  the  passage  does  not  state 
the  process  or  manner  of  the  ransom.  The  thought 
that  because  the  word  is  taken  from  the  old  sacri- 
ficial system  we  must  find  there  the  meaning  that 
is  to  be  attached  to  it,  is  not  warranted  by  sound 
principles  of  exegesis.  That  the  thought  of  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  offered  to  God  is  not  intended, 
is  rendered  clear  by  the  fact  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation would  contradict  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  who  constantly  emphasized  the 
free  grace  of  God  as  ready  to  forgive  every  re- 
pentant sinner.  Jesus  does  not  conceive  of  His 
work  as  an  offering  to  God,  or  for  the  sake  of  God, 
but  as  performed  solely  in  behalf  of  men.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  this  important  passage  simply 
means  that  Jesus  vicariously  sacrificed  His  life  in 
order  to  save  men  from  the  selfishness  of  sin.  How 
He  thought  His  death  would  accomplish  this  is 
not  stated,  and  is  a  matter  of  inference.  If  any- 
thing is  implied,  it  is  that  a  complete  surrender 
to  the  good  of  men  is  such  a  break  with  the  world- 
spirit  which  has  just  revealed  itself,  even  in  such 
good  men  as  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  that  if  men  will 
accept  this  serving  spirit  and  act  from  the  motive 
of  self-denying  love,  they  will  thereby  win  an  inner, 
moral  victory  over  the  world,  and  thus  be  freed 
from  its  bondage  and  evil. 

Another  passage  in  the  Synoptics  which  has  been 
made  to  do  service  in  attempts  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  and  its  relation  to  the 
remission  of  sins,  is  His  utterance  upon  the  cross. 
The  depth  of  agony  there  expressed  in  the  cry,  '  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? '  is  said 
to  indicate  that  in  this  dark  experience  Christ  as  a 
substitute  was  suffering  in  its  fulness  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sin  ;  that  He  was  exiled  from  the  joys 
of  God's  presence  (Dale),  because  He  was  vicari- 
ously bearing  the  consequences  of  the  transgressions 
of  the  race.  There  has  been  a  tendency  since 
asceticism  invaded  the  Church,  and  the  body  was 
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made  the  seat  of  sin, — and  to  crucify  it  was  con- 
sidered a  way  to  please  God, — to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  physical  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
make  them  the  supreme  sacrifice  through  which 
remission  of  sins  has  come.  This  was  not  the 
thought  of  the  Apostolic  age,  which  was  impressed 
with  His  grace  rather  than  by  His  physical  suffer- 
ings. Christ's  death  had  long  been  before  His 
contemplation,  and  from  it  He  never  shrank.  He 
spoke  of  it  with  calmness  and  dignity,  and  some- 
times with  apparent  rapture  :  '  the  Son  of  Man 
should  be  glorified '  (Jn  12'-3).  But  when  He 
refers  to  its  modes  and  agents,  He  assumes  another 
tone.  It  is  the  form  not  the  fact  of  death  from 
which  He  appears  to  shrink.  He  is  overcome  by 
the  thought  that  the  agents  of  His  suffering  are 
the  religious  leaders  of  His  time,  and  that  from  His 
own  company  has  arisen  a  traitor.  Evil  is  using 
the  occasion  of  His  voluntary,  vicarious  death  as 
an  opportunity  for  more  violent  manifestation,  and 
the  men  He  is  trying  to  save  are  at  work  to  put 
Him  to  death.  The  highest  revelation  of  His 
grace  is  the  occasion  for  the  highest  manifestation 
of  wickedness.  Being  in  the  midst  of  it,  not 
thinking  about  it,  but  experiencing  it,  this  fact  of 
evil  comes  upon  Him  with  an  overwhelming  reality, 
and  for  a  moment  His  sensitive  soul  is  clouded, 
and  He  lays  hold  of  a  sentence  found  in  Ps  221  and 
utters  it  as  the  most  suitable  words  at  hand  by 
which  to  express  His  agony.  The  psalm  does  not 
•mean  abandonment  by  God,  but  abandonment  to 
suffering,  for  later  it  increasingly  expresses  the 
confidence  of  the  sufferer  that  he  will  be  heard  and 
delivered  by  God,  so  that  he  shall  yet  come  to 
praise  Him ;  nor  does  Jesus  mean  that  He  is 
abandoned  by  God  and,  substitutionally,  under  the 
crushing  load  of  His  displeasure,  for  He  stays  Him- 
self on  the  fact  that  in  His  agony  God  is  His  God. 
As  has  been  said  :  '  He  who  wrestles  with  death 
with  such  pious  longing  upon  His  lips  has  not  fully 
lost  His  God,  but  rather  presupposes  a  still  abiding 
relationship  with  Him '  (Wendt).  We  cannot, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  words  on  the  cross  are 
in  any  sense  a  consciousness  of  God's  displeasure. 

(3)  But  not  only  do  the  Synoptics  relate  Christ's 
vicarious  sacrifice  to  the  remission  of  sins,  they 
also  connect  it  with  the  ratification  of  the  Neiv 
Covenant,  especially  by  the  words  spoken  at  the 
Last  Supper.  The  account  is  found  in  all  the 
Synoptics  and  in  1  Co  11.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  concerning  the  true  text,  some 
holding  that  eh  &<t>eaiv  afxapriGiv  and  irepi  tto\\G>v, 
inrep  vp.Qiv  are  later  additions.  Some  also  affirm 
that  t)  kcuvt]  Siad-riKr)  of  Lk.  are  words  due  to  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul.  Some  of  the  reasons  sug- 
gested for  this  criticism  seem  to  have  weight,  but 
nothing  that  has  been  said  is  at  all  decisive,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  let  the  text  stand.  To  interpret 
its  meaning  we  must  remember  the  occasion  with 
which  it  is  connected — the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over. This  feast  was  regarded  as  a  memorial  of 
the  delivery  from  bondage,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  a  joyful  festival.  In  the  discourse  of  the 
Last  Supper  the  symbolism  used  is  not  drawn  from 
the  Paschal  lamb,  but  rather  from  Ex  24,  where  the 
sacrifice  established  to  celebrate  the  new  covenant 
between  Jahweh  and  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai  is  de- 
scribed. The  victim  was  slain,  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  contracting  parties  passing  between 
these  parts  were  sprinkled  with  blood.  Thus  the 
covenant  was  solemnized,  and  the  partaking  of  the 
flesh  in  common  indicated  communion.  As  the 
offering  at  Sinai  sealed  the  Old  Covenant,  so  Jesus, 
when  about  to  die,  looked  upon  Himself  as  the 
victim  whose  blood  would  seal  the  New  Covenant 
which  He  had  established  in  inaugurating  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Says  Stevens  (Chr.  Doct.  of 
Salv.  50) : 


'  The  Supper  is,  then,  the  symbolic  ratification  of  the  New 
Covenant,  analogous  to  the  solemn  rite  by  which  the  ancient 
covenant  was  confirmed  by  an  offering  denoting  the  establish- 
ment of  communion  with  God  and  participation  in  the  blessings 
of  His  grace.  If  regard  be  had  solely  to  the  language  of  our 
Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  it  must  be  admitted, 
I  think,  that  it  is  adapted  to  carry  our  thoughts  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  Jewish  ideas  of  propitiation  by  sacrifice, 
but  rather  toward  the  conception  of  a  new  relation  of  fellowship 
with  God  and  obedience  to  Him  constituted  by  Jesus'  death.' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  find  in 
the  Synoptics  any  teaching  which  warrants  the 
theological  deduction  often  made,  that  the  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  of  Christ  is  an  offering  made  to  satisfy 
the  justice  of  God,  propitiate  Him  in  the  sense  of 
removing  His  displeasure,  or  secure  the  remission 
of  sins  by  removing  objective  obstacles  to  the  free 
movement  of  God's  grace. 

2.  Vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  writings  attributed 
to  St.  John. — The  writings  which  are  ascribed  to 
St.  John  present  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ 
in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  the  Synoptics. 
There  is  much  use,  in  these  writings,  of  the  thought 
that  men  become  free  through  light,  or  that  salva- 
tion is  by  revelation.  If  one  walks  in  the  light, 
that  is,  holds  fellowship  with  God  in  righteousness 
and  love,  he  is  saved. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  critical  questions  con- 
cerning authorship  and  other  special  difficulties  which  these 
writings  present.  We  believe  the  balance  of  argument  is  in 
favour  of  their  authenticity.  One  cannot  fail,  however,  to  note 
that  the  historic  reality  which  characterizes  the  Synoptic  ac- 
counts is  here  invaded  by  the  subjective,  mystic  t3rpe  of  thought 
of  the  author.  The  parable  gives  way  to  the  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions. The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  is  supplanted  by  dis- 
courses about  eternal  life.  There  is  also  clear  evidence  that  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  found  in  Jn.  were  not  delivered  in  the  form 
there  presented,  but  have  been  worked  over  in  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  Apostle.  St.  John's  religious  consciousness,  how- 
ever, has  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  Jesus,  and  his 
statements  and  discourses  are  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  real 
sayings  of  the  Master.  They  are  therefore  of  the  highest 
value. 

(a)  The  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  especially  draws 
out  the  above  conception,  and  makes  the  object  of 
Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  the  revelation  of  the 
Father.  By  illuminating  the  world,  Jesus  saves 
the  world.  He  shines  in  on  the  darkness  of  human 
society  and  thus  gives  life.  '  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent    (Jn  173). 

But  along  with  this  conception  of  redemption 
through  revelation,  there  is  another  line  of  passages 
which  refer  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
and  which  relate  these  to  His  saving  office.  St.  John 
seems  to  have  clearly  recognized  that  sin  is  a  power 
which  excludes  the  coming  in  of  light,  and  that 
therefore  it  needs  in  some  special  sense  to  be  over- 
come. The  first  of  these  passages  is  the  announce- 
ment of  John  the  Baptist :  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ' 
(Jn  l29).  Many  have  questioned  the  genuineness 
of  a  statement  so  different  from  those  with  which 
the  Synoptics  begin  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  but 
admitting  it  to  be  authentic,  we  have  the  following 
facts  to  note  concerning  it :  (1)  It  is  suggested  by 
Is  137.  (2)  The  phrase  6  aipuv  means  '  who  removes,' 
as  the  LXX  uses  other  terms  for  bearing  sin.  (3) 
While  the  words  '  the  Lamb  of  God '  go  back  to 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  as  here  used  they 
are  connected  with  the  conception  of  prophecy  and 
not  of  ritual.  (4)  There  is  certainly  nothing  clearly 
to  join  this  passage  to  the  idea  of  bearing  the  con- 
sequences, or  punishment  of  sin. 

Jn  314"18  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  represent 
a  sentiment  of  Jesus,  probably  enlarged  and  given 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle.  It  contains  the 
following  teaching  :  (1)  That  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ  originated  in  the  love  of  God.  (2)  That 
acceptance  of  it  by  faith  secures  eternal  life.  (3) 
That  the  lifting  up  on  the  cross  is  an  exaltation 
before  men.  (4)  That  it  is  necessary  (Set)  in  order 
that  men  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 
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There  is  no  expiatory  idea  suggested  in  the  passage, 
but  the  thought  seems  to  be  that  the  voluntary 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  '  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  love  of  God  asserted  itself  and  became  effectual 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world '  (Terry). 

The  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus  is  taught  also  in 
other  passages ;  as  Jn  650- 51  10"- 15  1224  1513,  and  in 
the  High-Priestly  prayer  in  ch.  17.  Jn  6S0- 51  is  not 
an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  is  connected 
with  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude  suggesting  the  idea  of  spiritual  feeding, 
of  Jesus'  mission  to  bring  to  men  spiritual  manna 
by  the  partaking  of  which  they  would  have  life. 
It  does  not  refer  to  atonement,  but  to  something 
present  and  available. 

The  dominating  idea  is  that  of  ethical  appropria- 
tion, which  Lightfoot  describes  as  follows  :  '  To 
partake  of  the  Messiah  truly  is  to  partake  of  Him- 
self, His  pure  nature,  His  righteousness,  His  spirit.' 
Jn  1011- 15  does  not  speak  of  an  expiatory  offering 
for  sin,  but  rather  '  of  an  exposure  to  loss  of  life 
consequent  upon  faithful  care  of  the  sheep '  (Terry). 
Jn  1224  states  only  the  general  law  that  to  effect 
results  in  the  moral  world  one  must  sacrifice  him- 
self, a  principle  of  which  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the 
supreme  illustration.  Jn  1513  is  an  important 
passage,  as  some  have  made  ntfeeai  rr\v  ^uxV 
inrip  point  to  a  substitutionary  death  of  judicial 
significance ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  see  in  it 
more  than  a  complete  consecration  of  life  to  the 
good  of  others,  that  witholds  not  even  when  it  leads 
to  death.  The  Johannine  use  of  nOtvai  favours 
this  interpretation,  as  does  the  relation  of  this 
passage  to  the  counsel  how  men  should  give  them- 
selves to  one  another's  good.  Nor  aoes  the  word 
ayia^eiv  (1719)  necessitate  a  sacrificial  or  expiatory 
giving  of  Himself  ;  for  in  other  passages  in  Jn.  the 
word  is  not  used  in  this  sense.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
ciples could  not  sanctify  themselves  in  this  manner. 
The  passage  simply  means  the  complete  conse- 
cration of  His  life  to  His  work  with  all  that  it 
involved,  but  it  does  not  give  any  special  interpre- 
tation of  His  death. 

(b)  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  we  come  upon 
passages  which  seem  more  dogmatic,  notably  1  Jn 
l7  2lf-  315  410.  In  these  passages,  as  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  we  have  clearly  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  Christ  originates  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
is  'a  move  on  His  part  to  provide  a  covering  of 
sins.'  The  word  l\a<r/i6s,  which  is  tr.  '  propitia- 
tion,' means  covering  or  blotting  out.  Westcott 
says  :  '  It  contains  the  notion  not  of  appeasing  one 
often  in  anger,  but  of  altering  the  character  of 
that  which  interposes  an  inevitable  obstacle  to 
fellowship.  The  propitiation,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  sinner,  neutralizes  the  sin.'  Deissmann 
shows  that  its  strict  classical  meaning  is  lost  in  the 
NT,  and  that  it  is  applied  to  any  sacrificial  offer- 
ing. The  context  in  1  Jn.  also  is  against  giving  the 
term  a  relation  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  since 
it  is  deduced  from  the  Divine  love  (410).  Conse- 
quently we  must  see  in  this  word  a  covering  of  sin 
in  the  sense  of  cleansing  from  it,  or  propitiation. 
That  which  separates  from  the  fellowship  of  God 
is  not  any  exigency  of  the  Divine  government,  or 
any  offence  to  the  Divine  nature,  but  it  is  the  fact 
that_  man  has  chosen  to  walk  in  darkness,  has 
participated  in  the  works  of  the  devil.  His  sin 
must  be  put  away,  and  this  the  blood  of  Jesus  is 
able  to  accomplish.  If  we  are  asked  how,  we  know 
no  better  reply  than  that  of  Beyschlag  in  the 
following  passage  (NT  Theol.  ii.  448) : 

'Now  what  can  "  cover  "  the  sin  of  the  world  in  the  eyes  of 
.  4.  ,nly  a  PersonaIity  and  a  deed  which  contain  the  power 
ot  actually  delivering  the  world  from  sin.  For  the  sin  which 
allows  itself  to  be  broken,  and  to  disappear— that  only  can  God 
forgive  and  consider  extinct.  This  is  the  general  view  of  the 
OI  and  the  NT  Christ  in  His  death  has  gained  a  power  to  thus 
deliver  the  world  from  sin.    By  His  union  with  God  and  His 


love  to  God  and  the  brethren  in  the  conflict,  even  to  blood  and 
death,  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  He  has  overcome  the  spirit 
of  selfishness  and  evil  which  rules  the  world,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  He  is  able  to  overcome  it  in  every  heart  into  which  He 
finds  entrance.  He  has  thus  become  to  the  Father  the  Surety 
for  the  purification  of  humanity,  and  for  His  sake  the  Father  can 
offer  forgiveness,  if  men  will  receive  and  obey  Him.' 

(c)  The  ideas  found  in  the  Apocalypse  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Johannine  Epistles.  They  have 
been  summarized  as  follows:  '(1)  That  death  is 
regarded   as  a  great  demonstration   of  love   (l8). 

(2)  It  is  a  death  which  once  for  all  has  achieved 
something.     There  is  a  finished  work  in  it  (l6). 

(3)  It  is  a  death  which  has  an  abiding  power  (v.6). 

(4)  This  abiding  power  is  exercised  in  this,  that  it 
enables  men  to  be  faithful  to  Christ  under  persecu- 
tion, to  suffer  with  Him  rather  than  sin,  finally, 
rather  to  die  than  to  sin  (1211).  (5)  Hence  the 
blood  of  Christ  both  does  something  once  for  all,  in 
breaking  the  bond  which  sin  holds  us  by,  and 
bringing  us  into  such  a  relation  to  God  that  we  are 
a  people  of  priests ;  and  does  something  pro- 
gressively, in  assuring  our  gradual  assimilation  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  faithful  witness '  (Denney,  Death 
of  Christ,  p.  250). 

3.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul. — St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  is  very  difficult  to  interpret,  although 
strongly  emphasized ;  and  consequently  opinions 
have  varied  more  concerning  his  meaning  than 
concerning  the  thought  of  any  other  Biblical 
writer. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  :  (1)  The  unsystematic  form  in  which 
he  often  presents  his  ideas.    (2)  The  use  of  diverse  figures. 

(3)  His  considering  the    subject  from    different    standpoints. 

(4)  His  frequent  use  of  abstract  and  ideal  rather  than  historic 
conceptions.  f5)  The  failure  to  realize  that  St.  Paul  is  con- 
trolled by  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  motive,  that  he 
is  not  consciously  developing  a  systematic  statement,  but  is 
writing  out  of  his  experience,  and  trying  to  adjust  his  own 
religious  conceptions.  (6)  His  large  use  of  Pharisaical  phrases 
and  forms  of  thought  in  describing  his  new  experiences,  making 
it  difficult  to  decide  how  literally  they  are  to  be  taken.  (7)  His 
evident  desire  to  find  a  harmony  between  certain  incongruities 
between  his  old  beliefs  and  his  present  conceptions  and  ex- 
perience. (8)  His  rhetorical  temper,  leading  to  extravagant 
emphasis  in  the  midst  of  logical  discussion.  (9)  The  necessity 
he  felt  of  dwelling  on  some  conceptions,  as  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  because  they  were  so  contrary  to  current 
thoughts  and  expectations.  (10)  The  confusing  way  in  which  the 
doctrinal  and  the  historical  are  sometimes  mixed,  and  his  taking 
Adam  and  the  Fall  as  literal  historic  facts.  (11)  The  little  use 
he  makes  of  the  Christian  tradition,  seldom  referring  to  the  life 
or  teachings  of  Jesus — '  I  neither  received  it  from  man,  neither 
was  I  taught  it '  (Gal  112).  (12)  The  fact  that  Christ  with  him  is 
the  Christ  of  his  spiritual  intuition  rather  than  of  historic  know- 
ledge and  observation. 

Because  of  these  characteristics,  we  are,  in  interpreting  St. 
Paul,  to  observe  the  following  principles :  (1)  Not  to  be  too 
literal  or  exact  in  method,  or  to  crowd  his  figures.  (2)  To 
understand  that  we  have  to  do  not  simply  with  the  revelation 
of  Christ,  but  with  the  reflexion  of  a  man  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, 'fiery  fancy,'  and  extraordinary  logical  power,  who  is 
developing  facts  into  doctrines.  (3)  That  he  is  doing  this  for 
practical  purposes  rather  than  to  give  the  Church  a  theology, 
and  aims  to  meet  needs  and  special  points  of  view  characteristic 
of  his  day.  (4)  That  the  inner  religious  experience  of  the  man, 
out  of  which  he  wrote,  is  not  fully  dissociated  from  Rabbinical 
dialectics  and  Pharisaical  conceptions,  which  had  been  well 
wrought  into  the  framework  of  his  religious  thinking.  He  had 
to  express  himself  by  means  of  '  the  ideas  and  association  of 
ideas  lying  ready  in  his  consciousness,'  which  bore  a  decided 
Jewish  stamp.  (5)  That  he  is  sufficiently  tinctured  with  Alex- 
andrian methods  of  interpreting  Scripture  to  use  Biblical  cita- 
tions in  accommodated  senses.  (6)  That  the  Alexandrian  ideas 
about  the  opposition  of  flesh  and  spirit,  the  earthly  man  and  the 
heavenly  man,  have  determined  the  direction  of  some  of  his 
reflexions.  (7)  That  the  Pharisaical  theology  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  the  form  of  his  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  sacrifice.  This  theology  construed  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  God  from  the  legal  standpoint.  Men  who  do 
not  fulfil  the  Law  are  responsible  and  involved  in  guilt.  This 
guilt  must  be  recompensed,  or  punishment  must  be  visited  on 
the  offender.  Good  deeds,  meritorious  performances,  voluntary 
mortifications  are  availing,  but  with  most  men  the  guilt  of  mis- 
doing is  so  great  that  such  compensations  are  not  sufficient  to 
balance  accounts  and  avert  deserved  punishment.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  look  to  the  superfluous  merits  of  some  eminently 
just  or  holy  person  to  be  imputed  to  sinners  for  the  covering  of 
their  deficiencies.  (8)  While  the  husk  of  St.  Paul's  thought  is  at 
times  Jewish,  there  is  in  him  a  kernel  of  his  own,  a  spiritual 
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and  inner  side  which  we  must  grasp  to  understand  his  real 
teachings.  Most  of  the  theories  of  vicarious  sacrifice  which  do 
not  accord  with  our  modern  ethical  spirit  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  modern  thought,  arise  from  making  too  much  of 
the  '  earthen  vessels '  into  which  Paul's  real  beliefs  are  cast,  and 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  get  rid  of  these  to  find  the  '  heavenly 
treasures.' 

Most  interpreters  see  in  St.  Paul  a  twofold 
representation  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice,  a 
juridical,  based  on  his  Pharisaical  conceptions,  and 
an  ethico-mystical,  a  product  of  his  vital  religious 
experience.  A.  B.  Bruce  thinks  they  indicate 
different  stages  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  in  the  Apostle's  thinking,  but  one 
can  scarcely  consider  them  as  '  two  doctrines,'  for 

(1)  They  are  wrought  out  in  the  same  Epistles ; 

(2)  They  interpenetrate.  Pfleiderer  explains  them 
psychologically,  making  them  the  expression  of 
'  two  souls  which  always  struggled  with  each  other 
in  the  breast  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Apostle 
Paul,  namely,  the  legal  Jewish  soul  and  the  evan- 
gelical Christian  soul.'  As  the  juridical  concep- 
tion arises  in  his  discussion  with  the  Jews  and  has 
reference  to  Jewish  ideas  only,  it  may  be  that  the 
juridical  element  is  adopted  as  a  form  of  argument 
which  will  be  most  convincing  to  a  special  class, 
and  that  it  is  not  intended  for  a  universal  form  in 
which  to  put  the  doctrine.  We  shall,  therefore, 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  form  as  on  the  reality 
which  seems  to  lie  behind  it — the  spiritual  idea — 
in  trying  to  set  forth  Paul's  view.  The  main  posi- 
tions of  the  Apostle  which  bear  on  his  conception 
of  Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  can  be  stated  under  the 
following  heads  : 

(1)  Man  is  separated  from  God  by  the  fact  of  sin. 
— This  is  due  {a)  to  the  attitude  of  God  toward  sin. 
The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who, 
light  having  been  given  them,  are  without  excuse 
and  are  treasuring  up  for  themselves  wrath  in  the 
day  of  wrath  (Ro  l18ff-,  Eph  56,  Col  36).  (b)  Man 
because  of  sin  is  at  enmity  with  God,  minding  the 
things  of  the  flesh  and  not  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
nor  being  subject  to  the  law  of  God  (Ro  86"9).  For 
men  to  be  brought  back  to  God  they  must  be  led 
to  renounce  sin,  for  God  can  never  allow  it  or  har- 
monize with  it. 

(2)  God  wants  to  save  men  from  sin  and  reconcile 
them  to  Himself. — (a)  The  work  of  reconciliation, 
St.  Paul  says,  is  begun  by  God,  who  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  (2  Co  518- 19), 
who  sent  Him  forth  (Ro  325,  Gal  44)  to  redeem 
them  which  were  under  the  Law  ;  and  since  He 
'  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all,  how  shall  he  not  also  with  him  freely  give 
us  all  things?'  (Ro  832).  In  view  of  these  explicit 
statements,  there  is  no  place  for  the  idea  that 
Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  was  to  reconcile  God  to 
us.  The  word  KaraWdixcria,  '  reconcile,'  is  used 
three  times  in  2  Co  518"20,  and  in  each  case  the 
reconciliation  is  to  God,  and  not  of  God  to  the 
world.  The  noun  KaraWay/i  is  twice  used  in  this 
passage  to  indicate  something  given  to  us,  and 
reinforces  the  affirmation  of  the  verb.  The  peace 
the  sinner  receives  through  this  reconciliation  is  a 
peace  irpbs  rbv  ffedv,  toward  God,  and  not  a  peace  of 
God  toward  men.  Christ,  therefore,  in  seeking 
the  salvation  of  man,  is  the  expression  of  God  ;  it 
is  God's  action,  God's  kindness,  God's  sacrifice. 
Whatever  Christ  meant  in  His  life  and  work  God 
meant,  (b)  This  idea  is  further  enforced  by  the 
passages  which  speak  of  Christ's  work  as  one  of 
grace  (Ro  324) :  those  who  would  be  justified  by 
the  Law  are  fallen  away  from  grace  (Gal  54),  for 
salvation  is  the  gift  of  God  (Eph  27- 8). 

(3)  There  are  certain  obstacles  to  God's  free  for- 
giving grace  tohich  must  be  overcome.  --  (a)  Such  an 
obstacle  is  not  the  ethical  nature  of  God,  or  His 
justice,  which  demands  a  propitiatory  offering  or 


substitute  in  punishment  to  make  it  possible  for 
Him  consistently  to  forgive.  This  idea  is  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  passages  just  referred  to, 
which  make  God  originate  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  which  make  Christ's  act  God's  own. 
If  God  is  Himself  acting  in  Christ,  St.  Paul  cannot 
anywhere  mean  that  Jesus  is  seeking  in  His  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  something  from  God  which  He  is  not 
willing  to  give.  It  has  been  well  said,  '  since  God 
was  working  in  Christ  there  was  nothing  in  God  to 
overcome'  (Clarke).  Certain  passages,  however, 
are  said  to  teach  a  theory  of  expiation  which  has 
objective  reference,  and  show  the  necessity  of 
removing  obstacles  to  forgiveness  in  the  nature  of 
God.  Some  of  these  are  Ro  326,  2  Co  521,  Gal  313, 
and  Col  2U.  St.  Paul,  it  is  held,  in  these  passages 
teaches  that  sin  is  an  offence  to  the  righteousness  of 
God,  and  this  righteousness  must  be  vindicated 
and  compensated  before  forgiveness  is  possible. 
Bearing  in  His  death  the  punishment  due  to  us, 
Christ  has  satisfied  the  Divine  righteousness,  so 
that  God  can  consistently  exercise  His  grace 
toward  sinners.  This  makes  Christ's  vicarious 
sacrifice  penal. 

The  interpretation  is  objectionable  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  :— (a)  Judicial  punishment  and  for- 
giveness are  incompatible,  for  forgiveness  means 
the  withdrawal  and  not  the  infliction  of  such 
punishment.  The  disapproval  of  God  is  the  soul 
of  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  this  is  withdrawn 
when  forgiveness  is  extended.  If  it  is  the  purpose 
of  God  to  reconcile  man  to  Himself,  and  if  He  is 
in  the  world  in  Christ  seeking  to  bring  this  about, 
the  attitude  of  disapproval  of  the  sinner  which 
makes  the  penalty  of  the  sin  has  been  cancelled  by 
His  own  act,  and  there  can  be  no  moral  necessity 
in  God  which  demands  a  judicial  rather  than 
an  ethical  vindication  of  His  righteousness.  (/3) 
Punishment  is  non-transferable,  and  any  infliction 
of  it  on  a  substitute  is  not  punishment  but  some- 
thing else.  (7)  When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  in  relation  to  us,  he  always  uses  virtp  thi&v 
'in  our  behalf,'  not  avrl  yix&v,  'instead  of  us.' 
(5)  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  not  judicial  but  ethical,  and  it  is  not  satis- 
fied by  something  offered  to  it,  but  by  such  an 
expression  of  it  as  destroys  sin  in  man.  (e)  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  if  our  sins  have  been  atoned 
for  by  a  substitutionary  sacrifice,  faith  in  Christ  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  When  a  debt  is  paid  the 
obligation  is  released,  (f)  The  idea  does  not  do 
full  justice  to  God's  antagonism  to  sin,  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  it  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  punish- 
ment of  it. 

The  statement  in  Ro  325  that  God  sent  forth 
Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His 
blood,  to  show  His  righteousness,  cannot  mean 
that  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  is  intended  to  make 
it  righteous  for  God  to  forgive  sin.  ds  IvSeL^v  means 
to  show,  or  demonstrate.  Now,  as  Tymms  has 
said :  '  Before  the  righteousness  of  an  act  can  be 
shown,  or  proved,  or  demonstrated,  it  must  actu- 
ally be  righteous  in  itself.  To  say  that  a  demon- 
stration of  a  thing  or  a  quality  can  produce 
a  thing,  or  confer  the  quality  demonstrated,  is 
absurd.'  If  God  is  in  Christ,  this  whole  line  of 
interpretation  must  be  cut  out.  The  passage  is 
contradictory  and  incapable  of  being  understood, 
if  with  Sanday  ('  Romans  '  in  ICC)  we  reply  to  the 
question,  Who  is  propitiated  ?,  '  the  answer  can  only 
be  ' '  God. " '  The  word  IXaaTtfjpwv  has  been  given  four 
interpretations,  of  which  we  prefer  the  tr.  '  mercy- 
seat,'  since  this  is  its  accredited  meaning  in  Biblical 
Greek,  and  since  the  symbolic  significance  of  the 
mercy -seat  made  it  a  fitting  figure  for  the  Apostle 
to  use.  This  interpretation  also  best  explains  the 
phrase  'in  his  blood,7  and  the  middle  voice  em- 
ployed  in    the   Gr.    verb   irpoidero,    '  set   forth   for 
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himself.'  The  thought,  therefore,  is  that  God 
sent  forth  His  Son  '  as  the  reality  and  fulfilment 
of  all  that  was  symbolized  in  the  mercy-seat.' 
God  will  no  longer  look  upon  sin,  or  consider  it,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  by  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  accept  His  provision.  Thus  God's  righteous- 
ness will  be  revealed  in  His  grace. 

(b)  Nor  is  the  obstacle  to  God's  forgiveness  '  the 
Law,'  of  which  St.  Paul  makes  so  much,  considered 
as  a  judicial  principle,  having  rights  which  must 
be  met.  It  is  often  said  that  Christ  suffered 
vicariously  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Law,  and 
sometimes  this  idea  of  law  is  developed  into  a 
system  of  moral  government  which  must  be  vindi- 
cated. Gal  313  says,  '  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law.  '  The  law '  here  is  manifestly 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  'us'  cannot  mean  those 
who  never  lived  under  this  law,  but  must  refer  to 
Hebrew  Christians.  The  Jews  who  were  under 
this  discipline  were  freed  from  it  when  they  be- 
lieved in  Christ,  for  He  established  a  new  covenant. 
St.  Paul's  language  must  not  here  be  made  uni- 
versal, for  it  applies  only  to  a  limited  class  of 
people.  St.  Paul  clearly  tells  us  that  we  are 
justified,  not  by  anything  done  to  or  for  law,  but 
'  apart  from  law,'  as  a  pure  act  of  grace.  All 
thought  of  justification  on  the  principle  of  law  is 
in  Ro  320  ruled  out.  As  has  been  said,  Christ's 
gospel  is  not  a  '  veiled  legalism,'  and  He  did  not 
work  out  for  men  a  '  law-righteousness  which  they 
could  not  have  obtained  for  themselves.'  Says 
W.  N.  Clarke  (Outline  of  Theol.  p.  336) :  '  If  grace 
comes  simple  and  whole-hearted  into  the  world,  it 
does  not  come  to  satisfy  legal  demands  or  win  law- 
righteousness.  .  God  does  not  deal  with  men 
through  Christ  in  the  character  of  lawgiver,  or 
judge,  or  in  any  special  character,  but  in  His  real 
character  as  God,  His  own  very  self,  in  personal 
relations  with  His  creatures  as  their  very  selves.' 
Indeed,  what  is  the  Law  in  any  true  sense  but  God 
revealing  to  men  His  nature  as  righteous  ?  It  is 
not  an  abstract  thing  apart  from  God  that  has 
rights,  or  can  make  demands,  or  needs  vindication. 
Our  relations  are  with  a  person  and  not  with  a 
system. 

There  is,  however,  according  to  St.  Paul,  one 
thing  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
God  to  forgive,  and  that  is,  His  opposition  to  sin 
must  be  shown.  He  must  be  Himself  revealed  as 
One  who  wants  men  to  leave  off  sinning  and  become 
righteous.  God  could  not  be  satisfied  without  pro- 
viding some  adequate  revelation  of  this  fact,  and 
He  has  provided  it  in  Christ. 

(4)  The  reconriliation  which  God  desires  to  effect 
is  accomplished  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ ; 
for  this  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  ;  for  this 
He  lived,  suffered,  and  died.  St.  Paul  makes 
much  of  the  cross.  It  is  the  heart  of  his  theology, 
because  it  is  God's  supreme  self-expression  in 
sacrifice  to  sinful  man.  In  2  Co  515  we  read  :  '  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their 
sakes  died  and  rose  again.'  No  clearer  passage  is 
needed  to  show  that  God's  forgiving  grace  is  medi- 
ated through  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
that  His  inmost  heart  is  thus  made  manifest. 
Christ  became  man's  Saviour  (a)  by  His  absolute 
obedience.  '  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of 
one  shall  many  be  made  righteous'  (Ro  519). 
Christ  lias  resisted  sin  unto  suffering,  sacrificed 
the  creature  will  to  the  will  of  God,  become  obedi- 
ent unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Pli  28), 
and  so  has  conquered  sin  by  breaking  through  its 
general  dominion.  To  those  who  join  themselves 
to  Him,  He  imparts  the  same  power  through  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  (b)  He  has  also  vicariously 
borne  our  sins.     St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  He  has 


borne  the  consequences  of  them,  or  the  punishment 
of  them,  but  He  has  taken  our  sins  on  Himself  in 
such  a  way  that  they  have  been  a  burden  to  His 
heart  and  caused  Him  to  suffer.  He  has  borne 
them  in  the  sense  that  He  has  borne  with  them. 
To  God  incarnate  in  Christ,  sin,  as  the  despoiler  of 
those  whom  He  loves  and  wishes  good,  must  be 
offensive,  must  be  an  affliction,  a  source  of  suffering 
and  pain.  God's  sympathy  is  always  being  taxed 
by  the  evil  of  the  world,  His  holiness  is  always 
being  offended,  and  His  heart  is  ever  being  grieved. 
In  a  real  and  vital  way  this  is  sin-bearing — this 
enduring  it  in  patience,  this  carrying  it  upon  the 
heart.  Another  way  in  which  Christ  bears  our 
sins  is  in  labouring  to  overcome  them.  Sin  puts 
on  God  a  great  task,  that  of  suffering  and  labour- 
ing to  save  the  world.  This  sin-bearing  is  what 
St.  Paul  refers  to  when  he  says,  '  Him  who  knew 
not  sin  he  made  sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  '  (2  Co  5-1). 
This  does  not  mean  that  He  made  Him  a  sinner, 
for  God  was  in  Christ ;  but  in  His  work  of  express- 
ing God's  love  for  men,  Christ  so  identifies  Him- 
self with  humanity  that  He  feels  its  sin  as  a 
persona]  burden.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  interpret 
this  passage,  as  many  have  done,  to  mean  that 
Christ  was  made  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin, 
or  that  guilt  was  imputed,  or  transferred  to  Him, 
which  is  an  ethical  impossibility.  The  bold  figure 
simply  refers  to  such  -an  identification  with  men  as 
to  make  their  burden  of  sin  Christ's  own.  The 
much  quoted  passage  in  Gal.  (313),  '  Christ  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a 
curse  for  us  ;  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  hangeth  on  a  tree,'  is  to  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  is  a  strong  expression  based 
on  Dt  21~- 23.  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  had  the 
outward  appearance  of  His  being  an  accursed 
criminal,  and  by  metonymy  expresses  the  humilia- 
tion and  sin-bearing  of  Christ  in  '  His  vicarious 
identification  with  man  under  the  curse  of  the 
law.'  Says  Terry  :  '  He  entered  into  the  depths  of 
human  suffering,  and  felt  most  keenly  the  bitter 
exposure  of  sinful  man  to  the  curse  of  violated 
law ;  and,  being  Himself  personally  without  sin 
and  without  any  condemnation  from  law,  He  was 
the  more  capable  of  becoming  "greatly  amazed 
and  sore  troubled  "  over  the  desperate  situation  of 
sin-cursed  humanity  under  the  curse  of  holy  law  ' 
(c)  In  bearing  sin,  Christ  condemns  it  and  estab- 
lishes God's  righteousness,  establishes  it  by  mani- 
festing it.  The  punishment  of  sin  is  not  the 
strongest  way  of  expressing  one's  condemnation  of 
it ;  a  stronger  way  is  to  be  willing  to  endure  sacri- 
fice to  save  one  from  it.  It  must  be  an  awful 
thing,  if  God  will  go  to  such  lengths  of  suffering  to 
rescue  men  from  its  evil  (Jn  316).  Men  risk  their 
lives  only  to  save  their  fellows  from  calamitous 
dangers.  God  suffers  in  Christ,  only  because  He 
looks  at  sin  as  an  awful,  destructive  fact.  Nowhere 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  over  against  sin, 
seen  so  clearly  as  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  (d)  The 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  also  expresses  God's 
willingness  to  save.  '  God  commendeth  his  own 
love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us'  (Ro  58"11)  It  is  a  voluntary 
expression  of  interest  in  us  that  withholds  not  at 
the  greatest  possible  cost ;  and  wins  gratitude  and 
response  if  anything  can  awaken  them.  Love  can 
go  no  farther.  In  such  a  work  God  does  His 
utmost  to  bring  men  to  Himself.  The  vicarious 
element  in  Christ's  life  satisfies  God,  for  it  is  God's 
highest  effort  for  man's  recovery  ;  and  it  satisfies 
man,  for  it  shows  Jesus  as  his  personal  Saviour. 

(5)  The  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  becomes  avail- 
able through  faith. — Men  cannot  maintain  a  passive 
relation  to  Christ  and  be  saved  from  sin ;  they 
must  join  themselves  to  Him   by  a  living  faith. 
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They  must  die  with  Him  on  the  cross,  and  rise 
with  Him  to  newness  of  life.  They  must  be  one 
with  Him  in  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings. 
Christ  must  be  in  them  their  hope  of  glory.  '  I 
live  no  longer,'  cries  the  Apostle,  '  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  I  now  live,  I  live  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God '  (Gal  220).  By  fellowship 
with  Christ  the  old  man  is  put  off  and  dies.  The 
Christ  living  in  us  becomes  the  power  by  which  we 
break  absolutely  with  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
win  a  victory  over  it.  This  is  being  saved — being 
delivered  from  sin  and  brought  to  righteousness. 
A  man  who  in  the  obedience  of  faith— faith  being 
not  the  intellectual  principle  of  belief,  but  the  act 
of  trust— joins  himself  to  Christ,  brings  himself 
thereby  into  fellowship  and  moral  unity  with  Him, 
and  becomes  possessed  of  the  mind  of  Christ — the 
mind  of  hostility  to  sin  and  love  of  the  good  (Gal 
326).  Christ  who  has  ascended  in  the  Resurrection, 
descends  into  the  heart  of  the  believer  in  order  to 
assist  and  complete  the  freeing,  saving  work.  It 
is  because  of  this  that  St.  Paul  lays  such  emphasis 
on  the  Resurrection  in  connexion  with  his  doctrine 
of  salvation.  He  '  was  delivered  up  for  our  tres- 
passes, and  was  raised  for  our  justification '  (Ro  425). 
Having  been  reconciled  to  God,  the  believer  lives 
the  new  life  of  righteousness  by  faith,  which 
becomes  a  continuous  experience,  and  will  be  con- 
summated in  an  eternal  salvation. 

(6)  St.  Paul  also  has  a  doctrine  of  a  new  humanity 
obtained  through  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice,  which 
grows  out  of  the  importance  he  attaches  to  human 
solidarity.  Salvation  is  not  only  individual,  but 
also  social.  This  feature  of  St.  Paul's  thought  has 
recently  been  worked  out  in  an  interesting  way  by 
Dr.  Olin  A.  Curtis  in  The  Christian  Faith  (pp.  317- 
337).  The  end  of  God  in  redemption  is  '  to  obtain 
a  race  of  holy  men.'  '  God  wanted  an  entangled 
race.'  While  Christ  is  the  source  of  help  and 
strength,  the  social  solidarity  of  men  makes  it 
essential  that  the  social  organism  be  redeemed,  for 
men  must  help  to  complete  one  another.  The  new 
humanity  built  up  in  Christ  becomes  a  body  of 
which  He  is  the  living  head,  and  for  which  He  ever 
makes  intercession. 

i.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  He- 
brews.— The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  as  set 
forth  in  Hebrews,  although  elaborate,  need  not  be 
especially  considered  here,  as  this  Epistle  gives  us 
no  new  information  of  importance.  The  subject  is 
extensively  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  OT,  the  doctrine  being  set  forth 
largely  in  terms  of  sacrifice.  We  do  not  hear  any- 
thing about  '  the  law,'  or  about  satisfaction  to  it  or 
to  God's  righteousness.  Here  Christ  is  a  pure  offer- 
ing in  sacrifice  to  God,  but  His  death  is  not 
received  as  a  substitutionary  expiation.  The  ab- 
sence of  this  idea  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
author  so  closely  approximates  it.  Had  he  shared 
this  conception,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  did  not 
bring  it  forward  in  connexion  with  such  assertions 
as  that  Christ  made  propitiation  (i\&<riceo-0cu)  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  (217),  tasted  death  for  every  man 
(29),  and  was  ottered  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  many 

'  Not  the  satisfaction  of  the  law,  the  removal  of  the  curse,  the 
endurance  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  a  Divine  fitness,  or  decorum, 
is  assigned  as  the  reason  why  the  Author  of  salvation  should 
he  made  perfect  through  sufferings  (210).  Elsewhere  he  deduces 
the  necessity  of  Jesus'  death  from  the  very  fact  that  He  is  a 
priest.  It  is  the  calling  of  a  priest  to  offer  sacrifice,  hence  "  this 
high  priest  must  also  have  somewhat  to  offer "  (83),  and  that 
"somewhat"  can  only  be  His  own  life.  In  another  place  this 
necessity  is  derived  from  the  import  of  the  word  iitMixti.  This 
word  has  two  meanings — "  covenant "  and  "testament."  Our 
author  passes  from  one  meaning  to  the  other  in  the  elaboration 
of  his  argument.  The  first  covenant  was  sealed  by  a  death  ;  in 
fact,  wherever  a  testament  or  will  goes  into  effect,  it  does  so  in 
consequence  of  a  death:  therefore  it  was  needful  that  the 
establishment  of  the  New  Covenant  should  be  ratified  by  a 
death,  that  is,  by  the  death  of  Christ'  (Stevens,  op.  cit.  76  f.). 


One  interesting  fact  concerning  this  Epistle  is 
the  ethical  meaning  the  author  attaches  to  the 
whole  conception  of  sacrifice,  making  it,  as  applied 
to  Christ,  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  it 
is  in  the  Levitical  ritual  and  ceremonies. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  will  not  be  considered, 
for  they  shed  no  new  light  on  the  problem  under 
discussion. 

5.  Summary  of  results. — In  concluding  our  in- 
vestigation of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  NT,  we 
summarize  our  results  as  follows  :  (1)  The  doctrine 
of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  the  harmonious  note  of  all  the  Biblical 
writers,  finding  expression  in  the  OT  sacrifices,  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles.  God  is  seeking  to  develop  a 
righteous  people,  a  holy  race,  and  the  process  or 
method  is  by  vicarious  sacrifice. 

(2)  In  the  Scriptures  the  doctrine  is  largely  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  and  symbols,  and  current  con- 
ceptions which  make  its  interpretation  difficult, 
and  have  led  to  much  misunderstanding.  Many 
theories  have  been  built  up  on  what  close  analysis 
shows  to  be  only  a  metaphor,  or  Jewish  sacrificial 
term.  We  must  not  strain  popular  language  to 
give  exact  scientific  statement. 

(3)  While  Biblical  writers  assert  their  individu- 
ality in  stating  the  fact  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  setting 
it  forth  in  different  ways,  they  all  agree  in  what  it 
is  and  what  it  does — that  it  is  a  method  of  God  to 
save  men  from  sin  and  bring  them  into  fellowship 
with  Himself. 

(4)  The  Scriptures  discuss  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  from  different  standpoints  and  in 
different  relations,  and  do  not  give  us  what  may  be 
called  a  theory  of  the  subject.  It  is  proper  for  us 
to  attempt  to  construct  one  from  what  is  revealed, 
but  we  must  have  in  mind  the  significance  of  the 
Scripture  presentation. 

(5)  St.  Paul  differs  from  other  writers  in  having 
a  theology,  and  in  having  worked  over  the  facts  of 
Christ's  vicarious  life  and  death  in  the  crucible  of 
his  own  thinking.  In  doing  this  he  has  had  in 
mind  a  special  class  of  hearers,  the  Jewish  law 
under  which  they  and  he  have  lived,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ's  work  to  it ;  and  he  has  expressed 
his  thought  in  terms  of  the  Pharisaic  theology  in 
which  he  has  been  trained,  and  has  used  certain 
conceptions  from  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
sources  which  Ave  must  take  into  account  in  inter- 
preting him.  While  he  has  developed  his  concep- 
tions in  legal  forms,  he  has  saved  himself  from 
legalism  by  exhibiting  the  ethical  content  of 
Christ's  work  and  vitally  relating  it  to  life. 

(6)  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  grounded 
not  in  a  judicial  or  rectoral  relation  of  God,  but  in 
a  deeply  personal  fact  and  expression,  (a)  It  is 
founded  by  God  in  His  personal  interest  in  and 
love  for  men.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  God's  heart  to 
sinners,  and  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  Himself,  (b)  It  seeks  a  personal  end,  namely, 
the  salvation  of  sinners  and  their  restoration  to  the 
personal  relation  of  fellowship  with  God.  (c)  All 
theories,  therefore,  which  make  it  effect  a  change 
in  God  are  un-Scriptural.  The  fact  that  Christ  is 
the  Logos  effectually  routs  such  conceptions. 

(7)  Christ's  vicarious  atonement,  because  grounded 
in  personal  relations,  is  to  be  explained  not  as  a 
judicial,  but  as  a  deeply  ethical  and  spiritual  fact. 
It  embodies  and  represents  not  God's  rectoral  or 
judicial  relations,  but  His  moral  nature.  It  is  a 
transaction  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  expressing  in  an 
empirical  event  a  spiritual  principle.  We  can  in- 
terpret it  only  by  rising  above  the  abstract  fictions 
of  logic  into  the  realm  of  the  realities  of  the  moral 
life,  seeing  in  it  not  forensic  transactions,  but  the 
living  action  of  spiritual  laws.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  (a)  a  compensation  to  law,  as  if  law  had  an 
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objective  reality,  and  rights  apart  from  the  Being 
whose  expression  it  is ;  or  (b)  a  compensation  to 
justice,  as  if  justice  and  grace  were  in  antagonism 
in  the  Divine  nature,  and  His  attributes  were  more 
than  diverse  reflexions  of  the  action  of  His  har- 
monious being,  or  as  if  a  mechanical  device,  of  which 
God  is  Himself  the  author,  can  compensate  His 
justice.  '  Divine  justice  seeks  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil,  and  hence  identifies  itself  with  love.' 
(c)  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  penal.  It  really 
impeaches  the  moral  government  of  God  to  intro- 
duce an  expedient,  in  order  to  render  it  possible  for 
a  moral  Being  who  has  created  men,  and  taken 
upon  Himself  responsibilities  in  so  doing,  to  be 
able  to  forgive  His  erring  creatures.  All  these 
and  other  theories  are  developed  out  of  the  old 
idea  of  God's  transcendence,  considering  Him  as  a 
Being  above,  ruling  from  without,  a  King  on  His 
throne,  a  Judge  on  His  judicial  bench,  at  least  a 
Being  separate,  outward,  remote,  when  the  true 
conception  is  that  of  His  immanence,  as  One  who 
acts  in  the  world,  tabernacles  with  men,  entangles 
Himself  with  our  life.  This  is  the  Scriptural  idea  : 
'  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.' 

(8)  Vicarious  sacrifice  is  an  expression  and  revela- 
tion of  God.  This  the  Scriptures  abundantly 
teach.  It  manifests  God's  feelings  about  sin,  the 
intense  opposition  with  which  He  regards  it ;  and 
it  reveals  God's  love  for  the  sinner,  the  depth  and 
power  and  sacrificial  character  of  it,  leading  even 
to  suffering  and  death. 

(9)  The  work  of  Jesus  in  salvation  is  closely 
related  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  teachings  of 
Jesus  centre  about  this  Kingdom.  He  dwells  on 
it,  and  puts  it  forth  as  the  thing  He  is  come  to 
establish  on  the  earth.  But  men  can  enter  this  King- 
dom only  by  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  They  must  thus 
come  to  know  God,  and  live  in  that  spiritual 
fellowship  with  Him  which  constitutes  the  social 
bond  of  His  Kingdom. 

(10)  The  mediation  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  rendered 
available  through  faith.  Not  all  receive  its  benefits 
as  they  would  if  it  were  a  penal  satisfaction  ren- 
dered to  law  or  Divine  majesty.  It  must  be  changed 
from  an  outer  to  an  inner  fact,  to  an  experience  of 
life,  and  this  is  possible  only  through  a  living  faith 
which  unites  men  to  God  in  obedience  and  fellow- 
ship. By  the  personal  participation  in  Christ's 
vicarious  work  for  us,  we  become  '  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature '  (2  P  1"),  and  Christ  comes  to  '  live 
within  us,'  '  our  hope  of  glory '  (Gal  220,  Col  l27). 
God's  method  of  salvation,  therefore,  is  by  faith, 
bringing  the  soul  into  constant  and  living  contact 
with  One  who  embodies  the  higher  spiritual  life. 
We  are  not  saved  by  example,  but  by  touch. 

(11)  Salvation  through  the  appropriation  of 
Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  is  a  continuous  process, 
and  not  a  finished  work.  His  life  and  death  are 
historic  facts,  but  they  are  perpetuated  in  their 
meaning  in  this,  that  Christ  has  passed  into  the 
heavens.where  He  abides  as  our  perpetual  Mediator. 
He  was  '  raised  for  our  justification ' ;  but,  more 
than  that,  He  has  come  to  us  invisibly  in  the 
person  of  His  Spirit,  who  continues  His  work  by 
taking  on  Himself  the  burden  of  trying  to  influence 
us  to  accept  the  benefits  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and 
God's  forgiving  grace.  'The  eternal  Spirit  and 
God  and  Christ  are  all  one  in  this  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  and  the  Lord  Christ  has  no  more 
finished  His  work  of  mediation  than  has  the  Holy 
father  or  the  Holy  Spirit  finished  yearning  for 
mankind '  (Terry). 

(12)  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  has  constituted  a 
new  humanity,  for  it  is  not  simply  an  individual, 
Dut  a  racial  fact,  seeking  to  produce  a  redeemed 
human  family,  that  shall  constitute  the  very  '  body 
oi  Christ.      There  is  a  profound  meaning  in  the 


intercessory  prayer  of  Jesus  that  we  may  be  one, 
as  He  and  the  Father  are  one, — '  I  in  them  and 
they  in  me,' — and  to  the  effect  that  we  may  be 
'  sanctified  by  the  truth  '  and  '  perfected  in  one,' 
and  finally  be  with  Him  where  He  is,  participating 
in  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was  (Jn  1719'24).  St.  Paul  has  this  end 
in  mind  in  Eph  26,  where  he  speaks  about  being 
raised  up  with  Christ,  and  coming  to  sit  with  Him 
in  the  heavenlies.  The  discipline  of  life  is  to  help 
in  completing  our  work  of  preparation,  and  in 
enabling  us  to  realize  the  great  consummation  of 
our  salvation  in  Christ. 

For  the  history  of  the  doctrine  see  art. 
Redemption. 

See  also  artt.  Atonement,  Death  of  Christ, 
Propitiation,  Ransom,  Redemption,  Sacrifice, 
etc. 
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Samuel  Plantz. 
YICTORY  (v'ikos,  Mt  1220,  1  Co  1555-  57 ;  vUv,  1  Jn 
54  ;  n^wp  1  S  195,  Pr  2131).— Mt  1220  is  a  quotation 
from  Is  423  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  word  used  is  rrtf 
'truth,'  and  not  'victory.'  It  is  the  same  word, 
vev'iK-riKa.  (fr.  vik&w),  which  is  used  by  our  Lord  in 
Jn  1633  'I  have  overcome  the  world,'  and  in  many 
other  passages  throughout  the  NT,  to  express  the 
idea  of 'overcoming.'  To  the  mind  of  Jesus  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  victory.  It  is  not  the  triumph 
over  social  and  financial  difficulties  which  issues  in 
worldly  success,  but  that  mastery  over  our  lower 
nature  and  the  powers  of  evil  within  and  around 
us  which  issues  in  self-control,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  whole  life  to  the  will  of  God.  This  is  the 
one  real  victory,  without  which  any  other  is  but  a 
fleeting  phantom.  It  was  the  victory  which  He 
Himself  gained,  and  which  His  true  disciples  are 
enabled  to  achieve  through  His  aid  and  guidance. 
This  victory  brings  with  it  such  blessings  as  for- 
giveness, deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
from  the  fear  of  death,  a  deep  sense  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  peace  with  God,  and  life  ever- 
lasting. Dugald  Clark. 

YINE,  YINEYARD  (&fnre\J>j>).—  Vine-culture  was 
one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  Palestine.  This  is 
attested  by  the  presence  of  rock-hewn  wine-presses 
and  traces  of  ancient  vine  terraces  where  all  is 
wilderness  to-day.  Work  in  the  vineyard  furnished 
occupation  to  many  (Mt  20lff-  2128).  Landowners 
planted  vineyards,  and  let  them  to  husbandmen 
(Mt  2133ff-  etc. ).  The  vineyard  requires  much  care 
and  attention.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dry-stone 
wall,  a  bank  of  thorns,  or  fence  of  prickly  pear. 
If  it  be  on  a  slope,  the  terraces  must  be  kept  in 
good  repair,  lest  the  soil  be  washed  away  by  winter 
rains.  The  ground  is  well  worked  with  the  hoe, 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  of  alien  roots.  Pruning 
is  done  in  Dec.  or  Jan.  ;  the  blossom  is  out  in 
April  and  May  ;  the  vintage  is  general  in  Sept. , 
but  somewhat  earlier  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  The 
'  tower  '  (Mt  2133  etc.)  is  the  shelter  for  the  watch- 
man who  guards  the  crop  against  injury  from  man 
and  beast. 

The  familiar  form  of  the  vine,  with  its  abundant 
and  luxuriant  branches,  would  lend  itself  all  the 
more    readily   to    the    allegorical    use    of   Jesus, 
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inasmuch  as  '  in  the  OT,  and  partially  in  Jewish 
thought,  the  vine  was  the  symbol  of  Israel,  not 
in  their  national,  but  in  their  Church  capacity' 
(Edersheim,  LT  ii.  520 ;  cf.  Jn  15).  See  next 
article. 

The  fig  and  the  vine  are  often  closely  associated 
(Lk  136).  The  mod.  Arab,  harm  stands  for  both 
vineyard  and  fig-orchard.  From  the  Mishna  we 
gather  that  200  years  after  Christ  vine-culture 
was  still  a  flourishing  industry  in  Palestine. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Arabs,  vineyards  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  During  the  last  cent,  the 
industry  has  in  some  measure  revived  under  the 
influence  of  the  German  and  Jewish  colonists  in 
Palestine,  and  the  French  in  the  Lebanon.  Both 
E.  and  W.  of  Jordan  the  vine  is  now  largely 
cultivated.  The  grapes  of  Eshcol  are  in  high 
repute.  W.  Ewing. 

YINE,  ALLEGORY  OF  THE.— In  the  allegory  of 
the  vine  (Jn  151"10)  Christ  describes  the  close  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  disciples  and  Him- 
self, and  impresses  on  them  the  necessity  of  the 
continuance  of  this  intimate  union  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fruitfulness  on  their  part. 
The  figurative  side  of  the  allegory  is  not  developed 
first  and  then  followed  by  the  interpretation,  but 
figure  and  interpretation  are  woven  together 
throughout  the  passage.  When  we  separate  them 
we  find  that  the  figurative  material  is  compara- 
tively slight.  It  presents  to  us  the  picture  of  a 
vine  tended  by  a  husbandman  who  takes  away  the 
unfruitful  branches  and  cleanses  the  fruitful,  i.e. 
cuts  off  from  them  all  useless  shoots,  that  they 
may  become  more  productive.  Attention  is  also 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  unfailing  condition  of 
fruit-bearing  is  that  the  branch  abide  in  the  vine. 
If  by  any  chance  it  is  separated  from  the  parent 
stock,  it  is  of  no  more  use,  but  is  cast  forth  from 
the  vineyard  and  withers  away,  and  is  fit  only  for 
firewood. 

In  the  interpretation  Christ  Himself  is  the  vine 
('the  true  vine'  is  the  phrase  used,  of  which  we 
shall  discuss  the  significance  presently) ;  His  Father 
is  the  husbandman,  believers,  especially  the  dis- 
ciples, are  the  branches.  As  there  are  unfruitful 
branches  in  the  natural  vine,  so  there  may  be  some 
who,  in  spite  of  their  communion  with  Christ,  yet 
prove  unproductive.  The  fate  which  overtakes 
them  is  similar  to  that  of  the  unfruitful  branches 
of  the  natural  vine.  The  Heavenly  Husbandman 
severs  the  connexion  between  them  and  Christ 
(v.2*).  Wherein  fruitfulness  consists  Christ  does 
not  say.  Some  take  it  as  the  keeping  of  His  com- 
mandments (v.10),  and  the  practice  of  that  right- 
eousness whereby  the  soundness  of  the  tree  is 
proved  (Mt  716- 2U"21),  while  others  think  specially 
of  that  Apostolic  work  which  is  to  fall  to  the  dis- 
ciples (so  Bruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve,  p.  402). 
By  the  cleansing  of  the  branches  (v.2b)  we  must 
understand  such  Divine  dealings  as  tend  to  greater 
fruitfulness  in  the  life  of  the  believer.  The  pro- 
cess of  cleansing  in  the  natural  vine  suggests  to  us 
the  chastening  discipline  to  which  the  Father  sub- 
jects believers  (so  de  Wette).  But  in  proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  disciples,  to  whom  He  now  directly 
refers  as  the  branches,  Christ  gives  a  more  general 
interpretation  of  the  figure  of  cleansing.  They 
are  already  clean,  He  says  (v.3),  on  account  of  the 
word  which  He  has  spoken  to  them,  i.e.  the  revela- 
tion He  has  given  them  has  had  a  purifying  influ- 
ence upon  their  life.  The  vital  matter  for  them  is 
to  continue  in  such  close  relationship  to  Christ, 
whose  word  has  had  this  cleansing  influence  upon 
them,  that  they  may  ever  remain  clean.  There- 
fore He  proceeds  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
their  abiding  in  Him,  i.e.  making  Him  the  source 
from  which  they  derive  all  their  strength  and 
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nourishment  (v.4).     This  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  fruitfulness  in  the  spiritual  life  (vv.4- 5). 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  with  greater  ful- 
ness the  blessed  results  that  follow  from  such  close 
adherence  to  Him,  Christ  pauses  to  indicate  the 
fate  of  those  who  sever  their  connexion  with  Him 
(v.6).  They  are  like  the  branches  that  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  vine,  which  are  cast  out  of  the 
vineyard  and  wither  away,  and  are  gathered  to- 
gether and  burned.  Some  would  find  an  exact 
equivalent  to  all  the  details  in  this  description. 
The  casting  forth  corresponds  to  their  exclusion 
from  the  Church,  the  withering  to  their  loss  of 
spiritual  life,  the  gathering  to  the  work  of  the 
angels  (Mt  1330- 39),  and  the  fire  to  Gehenna.  In  any 
case  the  language  indicates  the  certainty  of  the 
destruction  that  awaits  all  who  break  away  from 
their  adherence  to  Christ.  In  contrast  to  this, 
Christ  proceeds  to  describe  the  condition  of  those 
who  abide  in  Him.  United  to  Him  in  close  com- 
munion, they  will  obtain  whatsoever  they  ask 
(v.7).  The  result  will  be  abundant  fruitfulness 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  whereby  they  will 
become  true  disciples  of  Christ  (v.8).  The  exhorta- 
tion to  abide  in  Him  is  finally  strengthened  by  an 
appeal  to  the  example  of  God  and  Christ  in  their 
relation  to  one  another.  Christ's  love  to  the  dis- 
ciples is  like  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  As 
Christ  abides  in  the  love  of  the  Father  by  keeping 
His  commandments,  so  will  the  disciples  abide  in 
the  love  of  the  Son  if  they  keep  His  command- 
ments (vv.9- 10). 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  allegory.  The  follow- 
ing points  in  connexion  with  it  may  be  briefly 
discussed  : 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  true  (aX^fltoj)  vine? 
It  is  often  taken  as  suggesting  that  the  natural 
vine  only  imperfectly  represents  the  idea  of  the 
communion  of  Christ  with  believers.  But  why 
should  the  vine  be  selected  rather  than  any  other 
plant?  And  in  what  respect  is  the  organic  re- 
lationship suggested  by  the  figure  only  imperfectly 
represented  by  the  natural  vine?  H.  Holtzmann 
understands  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  Christ  is 
the  vine  which  belongs  to  the  higher  world  and 
has  been  planted  by  God  in  the  midst  of  mankind  ; 
and  he  finds  here  another  instance  of  the  Platonic 
tendency  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  regard  sensible 
things  as  imperfect  copies  of  archetypes  which 
exist  in  the  world  above  {Handcom.  ad  loc.  and 
p.  35).  Calvin  takes  the  phrase  as  equivalent  to 
'  Ego  vere  sum  vitis ' ;  and  van  Koetsveld  (De 
Gelijkenissen  van  den  Zaligmaker,  ii.  199  f.),  on 
the  analogy  of  the  true  light  (l9),  and  the  true 
bread  (6s3"35),  understands  it  as  meaning  the  vine 
which  may  be  called  so  in  truth,  and  does  not 
merely  bear  the  name  and  appearance  of  such. 
But  in  the  ca"se  of  the  true  light  and  the  true 
bread  we  can  understand  the  force  of  the  adjec- 
tive in  this  sense,  as  light  and  bread  are  metaphors 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  a 
spiritual  reference,  and  it  is  proper  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that,  for  the  illumination  and  nourishment 
of  the  spiritual  life,  a  higher  light  and  bread  than 
the  natural  are  necessary.  But  before  we  can 
understand  the  force  of  the  adjective  as  applied 
to  the  vine,  we  must  recognize  in  what  sense  it 
is  appropriate  to  introduce  the  vine  metaphori- 
cally in  a  religious  reference.  The  Old  Testament 
supplies  the  connexion.  The  vine  was  a  familiar 
metaphor  as  applied  to  Israel  (Jer  221,  Ezk  15lff- 
1910ff-,  Ps  808ff-,  cf.  Is  5lff-).  But  Israel  had  proved 
unfaithful  to  her  calling.  She  had  '  turned  into 
the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine'  (Jer  221). 
Delitzsch  has  further  pointed  out  that  the  vine  is 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah  (Iris,  Eng.  tr.  pp. 
184-186).  It  is  with  reference  to  this  familiar 
metaphor  that  Christ  calls  Himself  the  true  vine. 
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The  idea  that  was  held  before  Israel  in  the  pro- 
phetic application  to  her  of  the  figure  of  the  vine 
is  realized  in  Him  and  His  disciples. 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  Christ  and 
the  disciples  indicated  by  the  mutual  abiding  in 
one  another  ?  Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  disciples, 
this  relation  is  presented  as  an  injunction,  '  Abide 
in  me ' ;  from  the  side  of  Christ  as  a  promise,  '  and 
I  in  you,'  i.e.  and  I  will  abide  in  you  (v.4).  This 
is  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  verse,  though 
Bengel  makes  the  injunction  embrace  the  whole  : 
'  Facite  ut  maneatis  in  me  et  ut  ego  maneam  in 
vobis.'  In  the  following  verses  more  particular 
statements  occur,  which  seem  to  define  more 
clearly  the  relationship  thus  indicated.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  determine  to  which  of  the  sides  of 
the  relationship  the  statements  in  question  apply. 
Thus  in  v.7  we  have  the  phrase,  '  If  ye  abide  in  me 
and  my  words  abide  in  you.'  Does  the  latter 
clause  take  the  place  of  the  '  and  I  in  you  '  of  v.4, 
or  is  it  a  fuller  description  of  the  clause  immedi- 
ately preceding  it,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
•  abide  in  me  '  of  v.4  ?  Either  view  may  be  adopted 
with  some  show  of  reason.  In  support  of  the  first, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  on  this  interpretation, 
the  phrase  exactly  corresponds  to  the  '  He  that 
abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him  '  of  v.5.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  '  and  I  in 
you  '  of  v.4  contains  a  promise,  and  that  in  v.7  the 
two  clauses  together  embrace  the  condition  upon 
which  the  promise  which  immediately  follows 
('  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you ') 
depends,  there  seems  good  ground  for  taking  the 
clause  '  and  my  words  abide  in  you '  as  a  more 
definite  statement  of  what  is  involved  in  our 
abiding  in  Christ ;  while  the  promise  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  may  be  regarded  as  presenting 
under  a  new  aspect  what  is  meant  by  Christ's 
abiding  in  us. 

Again,  in  v.9  we  have  another  aspect  of  abiding 
presented,  'Abide  ye  in  my  love,'  i.e.  continue  to 
be  the  objects  of  my  love.  Here  again  the  ques- 
tion arises,  To  which  of  the  two  abidings  does  the 
phrase  apply  ?  To  our  abiding  in  Christ,  or  to 
Christ's  abiding  in  us?  The  parallelism  of  the 
phrase  to  the  '  abide  in  me '  of  v.4  favours  the 
first  alternative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  while  the  phrase  occurs  in  v.9  as 
an  injunction,  it  is  repeated  in  v.10  as  a  promise, 
conditional  on  our  keeping  Christ's  command- 
ments. Now,  in  the  interpretation  of  v.7  sug- 
gested above,  to  have  Christ's  words  abiding  in  us, 
i.e.  to  keep  His  commandments,  corresponds  to 
the  '  abide  in  me'  of  v.4  Here,  therefore,  the  pro- 
mise which  is  held  forth  to  those  who  keep  the 
commandments,  i.e.  to  those  who  abide  in  Christ, 
will  correspond  to  the  promise  of  v.4,  and  to  abide 
in  Christ's  love  will  represent  under  a  new  aspect 
what  is  meant  by  Christ's  abiding  in  us. 

Each  of  the  ways  of  regarding  the  verses  in 
question  yields  a  view  of  the  relationship  of  the 
believer  and  Christ  to  one  another  which  seems  to 
be  true  in  fact,  and  to  harmonize  with  the  general 
Johannine  conception  of  that  relationship.  To 
have  Christ's  words  abiding  in  us  is  a  phrase  which, 
in  view  of  the  importance  assigned  in  this  Gospel 
to  the  word,  may  well  represent  what  is  meant  by 
abiding  in  Christ.  It  is  in  the  word  that  Christ 
reveals  Himself,  and  that  only  is  the  true  relation- 
ship to  His  Person  which  involves  trustful  accept- 
ance of,  and  obedience  to,  His  word  (831  1415-  21). 
On  the  other  hand,  just  because  of  the  import- 
ance thus  assigned  to  the  word  as  that  through 
winch  Christ  reveals  Himself,  the  phrase  may 
likewise  denote  the  manner  in  which  Christ  abides 
in  the  believer.  The  sanctifying  power  of  the 
word  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  passage 
( v.  ).    1  he  words  which  Ch  rist  speaks,  they  are  spirit 


and  they  are  life  (663),  and  to  have  them  abiding  in 
us  is  already  to  have  everlasting  life  (524).  In  like 
manner,  to  abide  in  Christ's  love  is  a  phrase  which 
may  equally  well  describe  either  our  abiding  in 
Him  or  His  abiding  in  us.  Our  abiding  in  Christ 
may  in  v.4  be  the  condition  upon  which  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ's  abiding  in  us  is  given.  But  in  the 
spiritual  life  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  between  conditions  and  consequences.  The 
conditions  upon  which  promises  of  blessing  are 
fulfilled  become  an  integral  part  of  the  blessed- 
ness bestowed.  To  abide  in  Christ's  love  is  at 
once  the  condition  and  the  constituent  of  spiritual 
blessedness.  It  is  at  once  our  abiding  in  Christ 
and  Christ's  abiding  in  us.  These  two  abidings 
seem  to  be  the  same  relation  regarded  from  dif- 
ferent sides.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  subjective 
aspect  of  the  relation  presented,  on  the  other  the 
objective  (Weiss,  Diejohan.  Grundbegriffe,  p.  71) ; 
on  the  one  side  the  attitude  of  faith  towards  the 
Saviour,  on  the  other  the  response  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  faith  which  unites  the  believer  to  Him.  See 
also  art.  ABIDING. 

3.  Can  we  accept  the  allegory  as  authentic  in  its 
present  form9.  It  has  been  felt  by  some  that  that 
form  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Illustration  and 
interpretation  are  mixed  together  throughout.  No 
clear  and  connected  picture,  of  which  the  details 
are  in  due  course  interpreted,  is  brought  before  the 
mind  ;  but  the  figure  of  the  vine  is  used  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  is  based  a  series  of  meta- 
phors, loosely  strung  together,  describing  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  and  the  believer  to  one  another. 
When  we  compare  it  with  the  parables  and  simili- 
tudes of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we  realize  at  once 
what  a  vast  difference  there  is  between  them.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  allegory  of  the  vine 
may  have  been  originally  a  parable  which  John 
has  worked  up  into  its  present  form.  B.  Weiss 
believes  he  can  find  the  original  elements  in  vv.a- 4  6, 
and  thinks  that  it  had  taught  that,  as  the  husband- 
man does  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  vine  pro- 
ductive, but  if  his  efforts  are  in  vain  casts  forth  the 
worthless  branches  and  burns  them  up,  so  God's 
purpose  in  the  planting  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
Israel  had  been  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
members,  and  if  that  purpose  is  not  fulfilled  the 
only  result  will  be  the  exclusion  of  Israel  from  the 
Kingdom.  The  main  point  in  the  parable  could  not 
have  been  that  the  increasing  fruitfulness  of  the 
branches  depended  upon  their  abiding  in  the  vine, 
but  that  this  abiding  might  be  forfeited  by  con- 
tinued unfruitfulness.  But  the  Evangelist,  who 
ever  puts  the  personal  relation  to  Christ  in  the 
foreground,  made  this  abiding  in  Christ  as  the 
condition  of  fruitfulness  in  the  religious  life  the 
central  thought,  though  in  vv.2-6  the  original 
tendency  of  the  parable  is  still  apparent  (in 
Meyer's  Kommcntar,  1893,  ad  loc,  and  Leben  Jesti 
ii.  334  ff'.).  Jiilicher  thinks  that  Weiss  is  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  make  John  approach  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  Synoptists  ;  and  while  he  does 
not  believe  the  allegory  as  preserved  by  John  to 
be  genuine,  confesses  himself  unable  to  conjecture 
what  its  original  form  was,  supposing  it  to  be 
based  upon  authentic  reminiscences  {Die  Gleich- 
nisreden  Jesu,  1888,  pp.  120,  196). 

4.  Is  the  present  place  of  the  allegory  in  the 
Gospel  the  correct  one?  Sanday  {Fourth  Gospel, 
p.  231)  thinks  that  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  and  more 
didactic  period  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is 
out  of  place  in  the  present  speech,  of  which  the 
object  is  to  comfort  the  disciples  in  view  of  their 
Lord's  departure.  De  Wette  and  B.  Weiss  bring 
forward  the  same  objection.  The  latter  thinks 
that  the  allegory  in  its  original  parabolic  form,  of 
which  the  main  point  was  a  warning  against  un- 
fruitfulness, belongs  to  the  period  of  crisis  in  the 
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life  of  Christ,  when  the  multitudes  who  had  been 
attracted  to  Him  fell  away,  and  He  foresaw  that 
even  one  of  the  Twelve  was  to  prove  unfaithful. 
The  Evangelist  has  brought  together  in  these  fare- 
well speeches  all  that  seemed  to  deal  with  the  self- 
revelation  of  Christ  to  believers  ;  and  as  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  put  upon  the  allegory,  by  making 
the  central  point  of  it  an  exhortation  to  abide  in 
Christ,  led  him  to  include  it  in  this  category,  he  has 
inserted  it  here  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  334).  Bruce  meets 
the  objection  that  the  allegory  is  out  of  place  in 
the  farewell  discourse,  by  showing  that  Christ's 
object  in  that  discourse  is  not  merely  to  comfort 
the  disciples  in  view  of  His  departure,  but  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  continuance  of  His  work.  When 
we  realize  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  speech  in 
which  it  occurs,  the  aptness  of  the  allegory  cannot, 
he  thinks,  be  questioned  (Training  of  the  Twelve, 
p.  401). 

Literature. — The  various  commentaries  and  works  on  NT 
theology;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  497 f. ;  Weiss,  Die  johan. 
Grundbegriffe,  §  8 ;  van  Koetsveld,  De  Gelijkenissen  van  den 
Zaligmaker,  ii.  194-204.  For  homiletical  treatment  see  Mac- 
laren,  Holy  of  Holies,  168  ft. ;  Macmillan,  Bible  Teachings  in 
Nature,  174 ;  A.  Whyte,  Walk,  Conversation,  and  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ch.  xxxiv. ;  A.  Murray,  Abide  in  Christ,  passim  ; 
Westcott,  Revelation  of  the  Father,  119  ;  P.  J.  Maclagan,  Gospel 
View  of  Things,  146 ;  ExpT  ix.  [1898]  211. 

G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 

YINEGAR  (&!-os,  acetum)  was  credited  with  mani- 
fold efficacy  by  the  ancient  physicians.  *  Nor  was 
the  medicinal  its  sole  use.  It  served  as  the  drink 
of  the  lower  orders,  especially  slaves  ;  f  and  it  was 
the  only  refreshment  allowed  to  soldiers  while  en- 
gaged in  active  service.  '  The  vigilant  humanity 
of  Julian,'  says  Gibbon,  J  '  had  embarked  a  very 
large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of 
wine.' 

It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  quaternion  of  soldiers  (cf.  Jn  1923) 
charged  with  the  execution  had  with  them  a  jar  of 
their  posca,  as  it  was  termed  ;  and,  when  they  had 
accomplished  their  laborious  task,  they  refreshed 
themselves  from  it.  The  bystanders,  led  by  the 
exultant  priests,  were  meanwhile  mocking  the 
meek  Sufferer  and  deriding  His  Messianic  claim. 
'  He  is  King  of  Israel,'  they  cried  :  '  let  him  come 
down  now  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  on 
him.'  The  soldiers  heard  the  taunt  and  joined  in 
(Lk  2335"43  =  Mt  2739"44=Mk  1529"32). 

Again,  after  He  had  uttered  His  cry  of  desola- 
tion :  Eli,  Eli,  lama  'dzabhtani  (see  Dereliction), 
Jesus  moaned,  '  I  thirst' ;  and  one  of  the  bystanders, 
probably  a  Roman  soldier,  §  moved  by  pity,  took  a 
sponge  and,  dipping  it  in  the  posca,  put  it  on  the 
end  of  a  hyssop  reed.  His  comrades  interfered. 
Ignorant  of  Hebrew,  they  took  Eli  for  the  name 
Ellas,  and  supposed  that  Jesus  was  invoking  the 
help  of  one  of  that  name.  '  Hold  ! '  ||  they  cried. 
'  Let  us  see  if  Elias  is  coming  to  save  him.'  But 
the  man  persisted  in  his  humane  purpose,  and  held 
up  the  sponge  to  the  parched  lips  (Mt  2745"50=Mk 

1533-37  =  Jn  1928-30) 

St.  Mark's  account  is  much  confused.  It  represents  the 
offering  of  the  vinegar  as  an  act  of  mockery,  in  opposition  to 
both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  the  cry,  'Hold,'  etc.,  as 
uttered,  without  any  apparent  provocation,  by  the  man  with 
the  reed.  There  is  here  an  example  of  the  style  of  modification 
which  the  Evangelic  tradition — in  this  instance  correctly  re- 
produced by  St.  Matthew — suffered  in  the  process  of  oral  trans- 
mission :  (1)  The  interference  of  the  bystanders  was  omitted ; 

*  Plin.  HN  xxiii.  27  ff. 

t  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  iii.  2.  23. 

J  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiv.     See  Wetstein  on  Mt  27s4. 

5  So  Jerome,  Euth.  Zig.,  on  the  ground  that  Jews  would  have 
understood  the  Hebrew  Eli. 

II  Mt.'s  kifK  may  be  the  Hellenistic  sign  of  Imperat.  (modern 
Gr.  £s) :  cf.  Mt  7»= Lk  642  ;  but  its  construction  as  an  indepen- 
dent Imperat.  is  equally  permissible  (cf.  Epict.  iv.  i.  79)  and 
yields  a  better  sense,  besides  being  favoured  by  Mk.'s  k<p ere. 


and  (2)  kqss,  suitable  when  addressed  to  one  man,  was  altered 
to  fit  the  new  conception  of  the  situation  into  iafin. 

It  is  nothing  strange  that  Jesus  accepted  the 
posca  after  refusing  the  'myrrhed  wine'  (Mk 
15-3  =  Mt  2734).  He  refused  the  narcotic  (see 
Crucifixion),  He  accepted  the  refreshment. 

David  Smith. 

VIOLENCE.— In  Lk  3W  part  of  the  advice  given 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  the  soldiers  was,  '  Do  vio- 
lence to  no  man  '  (/^oVj-o,  d iaa elo-qre),  the  verb  mean- 
ing, '  like  conditio  in  juridical  Latin,  to  extort 
from  one  by  intimidation  money  or  other  pro- 
perty'  (Grimm-Thayer).  The  word  occurs  again 
in  Mt  ll13,  where  the  adjective  'violent'  is  also 
found  in  AV.  The  adverb  '  violently  '  appears 
in  Lk  833  AV,  'the  herd  ran  violently  (ibptx-qo-ev) 
down  a  steep  place,'  and  in  Lk  1616  RV,  '  every 
man  entereth  violently  into  it'  (^id^erai).  Interest 
centres  chiefly  on  the  two  passages  Mt  ll12  and  Lk 
1616,  which  are  so  much  alike,  though  in  different 
contexts,  that  they  are  obviously  two  versions  of 
the  same  saying.  We  place  them  side  by  side  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  compared. 

Mt  1112- 13.  Lk  1616. 

(a)  tolvtis  yap  ol  rrpoQwrott  xett  («)  o     vouos    xau    01     crpoQiJTOii 

0  yofjCos  lots  'laidvvov  Tpaii^YiTitjffU.v     p>ixPl   'iotdvvou. 

<V-13>\     .  ,  , 

(fc)  ttrro  "h\  tSv  ypAtpcuv  'leodvyov         (/3)  aire  tots. 

TOV  {SxTTHTTOV   tOJS   BCpTt. 

(c)  Yi     {3c&o~i).litx.     Taiv    ovpctvaov  (7)  vi   fiocFt^etec   Tov   8tou  evety- 

fiiaXtTM.  ylkit,iTOLl. 

id)    xou     fitxtrToct     o\pv«Zfivirtv         (h)  xcci  trace  iU  auT'/jv  $taZ,LTtx.t, 

OLVTVtV, 

It  is  evident  that  a,  b,  d  closely  correspond  to 
a,  (3,  5  ;  why,  then,  should  not  c  be  taken  to  convey 
the  same  idea  as  7  ?  This  is  the  view  of  Melan- 
chthon,  Stier,  Banks,  and  others,  who  hold  that 
l3id£eTat  in  Mt.  is  the  Middle  voice,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is  in  the  last  clause  of  Luke.  The  trans- 
lation will  then  be,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
advanceth  violently,'  it  forcibly  introduces  itself, 
coming  with  urgency  and  beating  down  all  ob- 
stacles, '  sese  vi  quasi  obtrudit'  (Bengel,  who  adds 
'  ssepe  LXX  j3tafo^ai  ponunt,  vim  adhibeo  ').  This 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  context,  where  Christ 
is  extolling  the  work  which  John  the  Baptist  had 
done  as  a  pioneer  and  forerunner  (cf.  Mt  35'-,  Mk  l5, 
Lk  729).  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parables  of 
the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven  (Mt  1331"33),  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  conveying  the  same 
sense  as  the  parallel  clause  in  Lk.  '  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  preached.'  The  only  serious  objection  urged 
against  such  a  rendering  by  Meyer,  Alford,  and 
Bruce  (in  Expos.  Gr.  Test. )  is  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  words  following — '  the  violent 
take  it  by  force.'  Is  there  necessarily  any  incon- 
sistency, however  ?  May  we  not  have  here  one  of 
those  passages  where  by  a  slight  change  in  the  ex- 
pression, by  a  turning  of  the  coin,  as  it  were,  a  new 
and  complementary  truth  is  conveyed?  AVould 
there  be  any  inconsistency  if  one  were  to  say 
'  the  train  is  advancing  quickly,  and  those  who  are 
quick  succeed  in  entering  it '  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  translation  of  the  EV  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  tautological. 

/Stdfcreu  is,  however,  usually  taken  as  Passive  in 
Mt  ll12  ('suffereth  violence,'  AV  and  RV  ;  'is 
gotten  by  force,'  AVm  ;  vim  patitnr.  Vulg.;  patois 
Kparefrai,  Hesychius).  The  image  may  be  taken 
from  the  storming  of  a  city  or  from  forcing  an 
entrance  through  an  opposing  army  :  the  word  is 
used  in  Thucyd.  Hist.  vii.  70,  72,  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  forcing  its  way  out  of  Syracuse  (/3idfrcr0cu  rbv 
torXow),  and  in  Xen.  Hell.  V.  ii.  23,  of  cities  forced 
into  a  union  (wdXeis  t&s  /3e/3ia<riu<fj'as). 

The  further  question  now  arises,  From  whom 
does  the  violence  proceed  ?  and  three  answers  are 
possible  :  (1)  from  true  disciples,  (2)  from  other 
aspirants,  (3)  from  enemies,  e.g.  the  scribes  and 
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Pharisees.  If  the  last  be  adopted,  the  meaning 
will  then  be,  '  the  kingdom  of  neaven  is  violently- 
resisted,  is  crushed,  and  violent  men  tear  it  to 
pieces.'  So  Dalman  explains  the  passage  (see 
below),  and  similarly  Hilgenfeld  in  Mt.  ( '  is  violently 
crushed '),  but  he  would  render  in  Lk.  '  every  man  is 
constrained  by  the  gospel,'  taking  ^nxfeTat  as  Pass- 
ive). This,however,is  partly  an  anachronism, for  the 
imprisonment  of  John  hardly  justifies  such  strong 
language,  and  is  partly  forbidden  by  the  connexion 
with  v.13  and  with  what  goes  before  (see  Meyer's 
note).  '  Non  est  h.  1.  querela  de  vi  mala,  nam 
querela  incipit  versu  16 '  (Bengel).  '  The  subject 
is  not  the  resistance  made  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  the  dii.erence  between  a  prophesied 
and  a  present  kingdom  of  heaven  '  (Alford).  The 
second  answer  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  here  meant  to  rebuke  a  wrong  method,  not 
to  commend  a  right  one,  and  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  violence  of  those  who,  misled  by  the  free 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  were  inclined  to  force  an 
entrance,  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  Law. 
In  its  favour  it  may  be  urged  that  this  explanation 
admirably  suits  the  difficult  context  of  Lk  1616  and 
the  use  of  tras,  '  every  man  entereth  violently  into  it. ' 
Jesus  shows  in  v.171,  that '  the  same  orderly  methods 
were  to  obtain  in  the  Kingdom  as  under  the  Law  ; 
so  much  so  that  the  Law  itself  might  be  said  to 
be  maintained  in  every  detail.  The  Gospel  was 
not  a  release  from,  but  a  deepening  and  widening 
and  spiritualizing  of  the  Law's  requirements ' 
(Canon  Bindley,  who  advocates  this  view  in  a 
paper  entitled  '  The  Method  of  the  Christ,'  Expos. 
Times,  Feb.  1905). 

The  first  answer,  however,  is  preferred  by  most 
commentators,  viz.  that  the  piaarai  are  the  dis- 
ciples who  seek  a  share  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom 
with  ardent  zeal  and  intensest  exertions,  '  who 
strive  to  obtain  its  privileges  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  and  effort '  (Grimm  -  Thayer),  '  men  of 
violence '  (RV ;  there  is  no  art.  in  the  Greek), 
violent  men'  (Wycl.),  'they  that  go  to  it  with 
violence' (Tind.),  'the  violent' (AV,  Cran.,  Gen., 
Rhem.),  iravres  ol  /j.era  cnrovSrjs  irpoirtdvTes  (Chrys. ). 
Like  the  publicans  and  sinners,  like  Zacchseus,  they 
take  the  Kingdom  by  force,  they  drag  it  to  them- 
selves (apirafrvcn,  cf.  Jn  615),  they  clutch  at  it  like 
spoils  and  make  it  their  own,  'ut  raptim,  celerrima 
vi,  perruptis  obstaculis,  ad  se  redigant  bonum  in 
medio  positum '  (Bengel).  This  explanation  agrees 
best  with  Pindar's  use  of  the  similar  word  {tiaras, 
which  has  always  a  good  sense  (Meyer),  '  mighty, 
strong,'  and  closely  corresponds  to  Luke's  iras  eh 
avrriv  ^id^erai.,  'entereth  violently  into  it'  (RV), 
'  vi  ingruit  pia '  (Bengel) ;  '  presseth  into  it '  ( A  V)  is 
too  weak.  The  hindrances  are  like  a  hostile  army 
round  a  city  which  must  be  broken  through  with 
force  ;  the  same  strenuous  effort  is  required  which 
is  commanded  in  such  passages  as  'strive  (aywvl- 
i;e<r6e)  to  enter  in  by  the  narrow  door'  (Lk  1324), 
'ask,  seek,  and  knock'  (Mt  77),  'fight  the  good 
fight  of  the  faith '  (aywvlfrv,  1  Ti  612),  '  so  run  that 
ye  may  attain'  (1  Co  924),  'contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith'  (twayuviteaOai,  Jude3).  'Every  man' 
(ira.%)  is  perhaps  emphatic,  showing  that  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  scribes  must  no  longer  look  on  the 
Kingdom  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  nation 
or  class  ;  it  was  open  to  all  nations,  and  might  be 
entered  by  even  the  lowest  men,  though  it  would 
appear  from  the  warning  of  the  following  verses 
that  not  all  would  seek  it  in  the  right  spirit. 
'Jesus  uses  this  strong  figurative  expression  of 
violence  and  seizure,  which  in  their  peculiar  meaning 
were  applied  to  the  unjust,  forcible  appropriation 
of  others'  goods,  not  because  He  finds  the  point  of 
analogy  in  the  injustice  and  violence,  as  if  men 
could  appropriate  a  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will,  but  because  He 


sought  to  lay  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  urgent 
energetic  laying  hold  of  a  good  to  which  they  can 
make  no  claim.  It  is  of  no  avail  in  regard  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  wait  idly,  as  in  other  cases 
men  may  take  a  waiting  attitude  in  regard  to  a 
gift ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  seek  laboriously  to  earn 
it :  but  it  does  avail  energetically  to  lay  hold  of 
and  to  retain  it.  It  is  ready  as  a  gift  of  God  for 
men,  but  men  must  direct  their  desire  and  will 
towards  it '  (Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  49, 
Eng.  tr.).  It  is  possible,  however,  to  take  the 
words  as  a  description  rather  than  as  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  disciples,  and  to  find  in  them  a  reference 
to  those  earthly  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
which  even  the  Apostles  held  until  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  (cf.  Ac  l6). 

Dalman  (The  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  139-143,  Eng.  tr.)  in  an 
important  section,  the  substance  of  which  is  here  transcribed, 
seeks  to  find  the  probable  Aramaic  antecedent  of  /3;«?£t«(. 
A.  Meyer  suggests  jpq,  cf.  Dn  718. 22 ;  but  this  would  mean  merely 
'to  take  possession  of,'  and  would  hardly  cause  one  writing  in 
Greek  to  use  fiixZuv.  He  finds  a  better  equivalent  in  t]pn,  which 
means  in  Peal  'to  be  strong,'  in  Aphel  'to  hold  fast';  in  Dt 
2225,  Onkelos  has  «]prq  for  Heb.  p'iprn,  while  the  LXX  renders 
by  piatrx/wiK.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  f]pn  has  no 
Passive  ;  from  this  it  would  follow  that  the  Passive  /3«*?st«i  is  not 
derived  immediately  from  an  Aramaic  prototype.  A  solution 
more  in  conformity  with  the  Greek  may  be  arrived  at  provided 
DJN  be  made  the  starting-point,  for  it  can  mean  '  to  use  force ' 
and  'to  rob.'  The  text(Mt  ll!2)thus  refers  to  that  period  of 
the  theocracy  (i.e.  the  Kingdom  of  God)  which  was  introduced 
by  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist ;  it  is  its  peculiarity 
that  the  theocracy  suffers  violence,  not,  of  course,  from  be- 
lievers, but  from  those  in  authority.  The  words  kp^x^evn-it 
xiiriiti  (NniOJN)  are  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  violent 
seize  the  theocracy,  but  merely  that  they  maltreat  it  in  the 
persons  of  its  representatives.  The  utterance  occurs  in  St.  Luke 
in  an  entirely  different  connexion.  According  to  him,  it  is 
applied  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  who  despised  the  admoni- 
tion as  to  the  right  use  of  money.  Jesus  declared  to  them  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  theocracy  since  the  time  of  John  made 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  intrude  himself  violently  into  it ; 
nevertheless  it  was  not  their  own  estimate,  but  the  judgment 
of  God  that  decided  who  was  worthy  of  entrance.  The  context, 
however,  in  Lk.  may  be  pronounced  peculiarly  Greek.  Neither 
the  Passive  tuocyytXittTxi  nor  els  <x.tirr,v  /3<«?sto£i  is  capable  of  being 
directly  rendered  into  Aramaic,  especially  if  DJN  is  used. 

If  it  be  supposed,  adds  Dalman,  that  by  using 
(vv.  15-18)  sayingS  of  our  Lord  which  originally  had 
quite  a  different  association,  Lk.  obtains  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  parable,  it  may  be  surmised  that  he  has 
given  to  v.16  its  present  form  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  context.  The  saying  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  found 
in  their  sources  made  mention  only  of  the  violent 
treatment  of  the  theocracy  since  the  time  of  John. 
St.  Luke  thought  of  attempted  entrance  into  it, 
and  thus  found  it  natural  to  insert  it  here.  St. 
Matthew,  with  greater  reason,  understood  it  to 
refer  to  the  violent  treatment  of  the  preachers  of 
the  theocracy,  and  therefore  connected  it  with  the 
answer  of  Jesus  to  John.  Neither  by  Jesus  nor 
by  the  Evangelists  is  it  suggested  that  any  one 
could  actually  appropriate  the  theocracy  by  force. 
Unless  absolutely  driven  to  it,  we  ought  not  to  try 
to  discover  beneath  these  words  an  idea  so  dis- 
tinctly at  variance  with  the  whole  style  of  our 
Lord's  teaching. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  a  good 
article  in  Expos.  Times,  1892-93,  p.  510,  by  J.  S.  Banks,  will  be 
found  useful.  See  also  Expositor,  I.  iii.  [1876]  252,  v.  [1877]  197, 
iv.  vii.  [1893]  224.  "W-   H.   DUNDAS. 

YIPER.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66b. 

YIRGIN  BIRTH Introductory.— A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  Gospel  narratives  is  sufficient  to 
reveal  certain  apparent  inconsistencies  of  statement 
and  implication  regarding  the  parentage  of  Jesus. 
He  is  popularly  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  the  son 
of  Joseph  (cf.  Mt  1355  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  ? '  Lk  422,  Jn  l45  642) ;  and  even  in  the  Nativity 
narrative  of  the  Third  Gospel,  Mary  and  Joseph 
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are  several  times  referred  to  as  '  his  parents '  {yoveU, 
Lk  2'-"-41-43),*  while  once  the  mother  of  Jesus  her- 
self is  made  to  say,  'Thy  father  [i.e.  Joseph]  and  I 
sought  thee  sorrowing '  (248).  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Jesus  was  popularly  looked  upon  by  His  contem- 
poraries as  Joseph's  son  by  natural  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  First  and  the  Third 
Gospels  contain  special  sections  dealing  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  detail,  and, 
though  obviously  independent,  the  two  traditions 
embodied  in  the  Nativity  narratives  agree  in  stating 
unequivocally  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin 
mother  without  the  intervention  of  a  human  father 
(Mt  l18f-,  Lk  l34- 36). 

No  real  inconsistency  is,  however,  necessarily 
involved  in  the  narratives  as  they  stand.  The 
secret  of  Jesus'  birth  may  have  been  for  long 
jealously  guarded  within  the  narrow  circle  among 
whom  it  was  originally  known.  It  apparently 
formed  no  part  of  the  early  Apostolic  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  was  not  included  in  the  common 
form  of  the  Synoptic  Gospel-tradition  (note  that 
the  Second  Gospel  begins  with  the  Baptism).  In 
preserving,  therefore,  the  popular  references  to 
Jesus  as  Joseph's  son,  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
conform  to  psychological  and  historic  truth.  In 
one  part  of  the  narrative,  popular  opinion  is  accu- 
rately reflected  and  expressed  ;  in  the  other,  know- 
ledge of  a  special  character  derived  from  private 
sources. 

That  no  inconsistency  was  felt  to  exist  in  this  double  use  of 
description  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  even  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  where  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  Jesus 
is  often  insisted  upon  with  unnecessary  stress.  Thus  in  the 
Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  (ch.  27)  the  following,  e.g.,  occurs: 
'  And  some  went  away  to  the  chief  priests,  and  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  told  them  that  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  had 
done  great  signs,'  etc.  A  few  pages  further  on  (ch.  30)  Jesus  is 
made  to  say :  '  But  I  am  an  alien  in  your  courts,  because  I 
have  no  carnal  parent.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  references 
as  those  cited  above  from  the  Gospels  had  exhibited  a  mechani- 
cal consistency  in  describing  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Mary  (to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  Joseph),  the  representation  would  have 
justly  been  impugned  as  violating  the  canons  of  historical  and 
psychological  truth. 

In  social  life  and  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  Jesus,  during  His  earthly  life,  would  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  Joseph's  son.  As  Dalman 
has  pointed  out,  '  If  no  other  fatherhood  was  alleged, 
then  the  child  must  have  been  regarded  as  be- 
stowed by  God  upon  the  house  of  Joseph ' ;  and 
while  Joseph  was  alive,  Mary  and  her  son  were 
undoubtedly  under  his  legal  protection.  This  con- 
sideration will  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  both 
genealogies  trace  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus 
through  Joseph  (not  through  Mary).  On  any  view 
Jesus  belonged  to  the  family  of  Joseph ;  and  if 
any  formal  and  official  birth-register  ever  had  any 
independent  existence  in  the  Temple  or  elsewhere, 
Jesus  would  naturally  appear  therein  as  Joseph's 
son. 

The  genealogy  in  Mt  1  in  anything  like  its  present  form  can 
hardly  have  formed  part  of  such  a  document.  Special  didactic 
features  are  too  pronounced  in  it.t  Regarding  the  text  of  Mt 
l16  see  esp.  Sanday,  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB  (ii. 
644  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  genealogy  in  the  Third  Gospel 
(Lk  323-38)  has  a  greater  appearance  of  independence,  and  may 
have  been  incorporated  by  the  Evangelist  from  a  written  source 
(cf.  Sanday,  op.  cit.  645). 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the 
tradition  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  as  embodied 
in  Mt  1-2  and  Lk  1-2.  Silence  in  this  case  would 
presumably  imply  not  ignorance,  but  tacit  accept- 
ance. Unless  the  tradition  were  contradicted  either 
explicitly  or  tacitly,  the  presumption  in  such  a 
case  is  that  it  was  accepted.  It  is  certainly  signi- 
ficant that  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  occupies  a  similar  place  to  that  of  the  gene- 

*  Once  'his  father  and  his  mother '  (233). 

t  Cf.  for  this  point  a  discussion  in  ZNTW  by  the  present 
writer  (1905,  Heft  1,  p.  85). 


alogy  in  the  First  Gospel,  traces  the  origin  of  the 
Logos,  which  became  incarnate  in  Christ,  to  the 
inner  life  of  God.  What  the  genealogies  attempted 
to  do  partially  is  here  carried  out  fundamentally 
and  finally.  The  question  arises,  Is  the  Prologue 
intended  to  be  a  tacit  correction  of  the  Matthaan 
and  Lukan  Nativity  traditions  ?  Or  are  these— at 
any  rate  as  regards  their  central  feature  — the 
virgin  birth— silently  accepted  and  supplemented 
by  the  statement  of  fuller  and  deeper  truth  ?  The 
latter  alternative  accords  with  the  characteristic 
manner  and  method  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  So 
far  from  excluding  the  possibility  of  the  virgin 
birth,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Prologue  presup- 
poses it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tradition  of 
the  virgin  birth  must  already  have  been  current 
in  certain  Christian  circles,  and  can  hardly  have 
been  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  Johannine  Pro- 
logue, this  conclusion  becomes  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable. If  the  writer  had  conceived  of  the  method 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  as 
being  otherwise,  we  should  at  least  have  expected 
to  find  some  hint  or  suggestion  to  that  effect.  In 
the  only  verse,  however,  in  the  Prologue  where 
any  allusion  to  birth  occurs  (Jn  l13),  the  refer- 
ence is  certainly  not  incompatible  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  virgin  birth,  but  may  be  regarded 
as  lending  it,  if  anything,  some  presumptive 
support. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  if  the  contention  of  Carr  (ExpT 
xviii.  [1907]  522)  is  accepted,  that  [tttoynov;  (Jn  l14),  '  from  its 
position  in  the  Prologue,  and  from  its  form  as  a  composite  of 
yiytmrSxi,  must  refer  not  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  but  to  the  human  birth  of  the  Son  of  Man '  (cf.  also 
Allen,  Interpreter,  Oct.  1905,  p.  52  f.).  There  is  also  the  remark- 
able reading,  known  to  Justin,  Ireneeus,  Tertullian,  and  perhaps 
Hippolytus,  according  to  which  v.13  directly  refers  to  Christ's 
supernatural  birth  :  '  who  (sing.)  was  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.'  Here 
natural  generation  by  a  human  father  is  denied  and  excluded 
in  the  most  categorical  manner.  Even  if  this  reading  be  not 
accepted,  it  is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  :  '  Why  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  theme,  above  all  why  the  ti0>i,p<x.TK  avhpk,  unless  he 
[the  writer  of  the  Prologue]  has  in  mind  the  supernatural  birth 
of  the  Logos  as  a  kind  of  pattern  or  model  of  the  birth  of  the 
children  of  God?  As  He  was  born  into  the  world  by  super- 
natural conception,  not  through  the  process  of  human  genera- 
tion, so  they  were  born  out  of  the  world  into  the  higher  life 
by  a  spiritual  process,  symbolized  indeed  by  generation,  but 
transcending  it '  (W.  C.  Ailen,  ib.  p.  57  f.  ;  see,  further,  the  whole 
of  his  admirable  discussion). 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  silence  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  silence  in  this  case  any  more  than  in  that 
of  the  Johannine  writings  is  to  be  taken  as  implying  ignorance. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  indirect  allusions  to  the  virgin  birth 
are  entirely  absent  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (cf.  Gal  44  '  born 
of  a  woman,'  1  Ti  216).  The  most  that  can  be  urged  is  that  in 
the  Pauline  Christology  no  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  dogma  of 
the  virgin  birth. 

1.  The  Gospel  sources.  —  The  question  really 
narrows  itself  down  to  one  concerning  the  amount 
of  credibility  that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Gospel 
narratives  of  the  Nativity  contained  in  Mt  1-2  and 
Lk  1-2.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  these  narratives  as  a  whole,  or  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject 
in  the  art.  Birth  of  Christ  in  this  work.  But 
one  or  two  points  of  special  significance  in  this 
connexion  may  be  dealt  with.  Recent  critical  dis- 
cussion has  largely  been  concerned  with  these 
narratives,  around  which  the  critical  battle  has 
fiercely  raged.  In  the  result  it  may  be  said  with 
confidence  (rt)  that  the  Palestinian  character  and 
origin  of  the  narratives  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  (b)  that  the  attempt  to  disintegrate  the 
Lukan  account  has  not  been  attended  with  signal 
success. 

(a)  The  establishment  of  the  Palestinian  origin 
and  character  of  the  two  Birth  narratives  carries 
with  it  important  consequences.  The  narratives 
have  been  shown  to  be  Jewish-Christian  through 
and  through.  It  follows  that  the  tradition  of  the 
virgin  birth  gained  currency  among  Christian 
circles  in  Palestine  at  a  relatively  early  date,  pro- 
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bably  by  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.*  A  further 
inference  is  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
this  tradition  'on  Palestinian  soil  at  sufficiently 
early  a  date  to  account  for  its  presence  in  two 
quite  independent  forms  in  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels.  That  being  so,  the  view  that  they  are 
based  upon  actual  facts  and  came  ultimately  from 
the  family  of  Christ  Himself,  is  infinitely  probable,  't 
(b)  Critical  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Lukan  Birth  narrative.  In  Lk  2,  it 
is  urged,  the  view  of  the  narrative  is  that  Mary 
was  Joseph's  wife,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Jesus  (cf.  2s3  his  father  and  his  mother,'  v.41  'his 
parents,'  v.48  '  thy  father  and  I ') ;  the  Davidic 
pedigree  of  Jesus  is  traced  through  Joseph,  with 
the  harmonistic  explanation  '  as  was  supposed ' 
(323) ;  •  and  with  this  agrees  the  early  reading 
apparently  preserved  in  the  Sinaitic  -  Syriac,  25, 
"with  Mary  his  wife." 'J  The  narrative  in  ch.  1 
could  be  harmonized  with  that  in  ch.  2  if  vv.34,  35 
— -which  contain  '  the  only  reference  to  the  virgin 
birth  in  the  Third  Gospel' — could  be  removed  as 
an  interpolation.  This  procedure — which  has  the 
support  of  such  scholars  (among  others)  as  Harnack, 
Holtzmann,  Pfieiderer,  Schmiedel,  and  Usener — is 
justified  on  the  following  grounds  : 

The  reference  to  Elisabeth  in  v.36  certainly  seems  to  follow 
better  on  v. 83.  in  that  passage,  moreover,  the  child  whose 
birth  is  announced  is  already  designated  Messianically  as  '  Son 
of  the  Most  High ' ;  but  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  in  v. 35  has  a 
quite  different  signification  ;  it  denotes  not  official  adoption, 
but  actual  origin  :  v.35  is  thus  a  doublet  of  vv.3i-  32  0n  another 
plane.  Moreover,  the  incredulity  of  Mary  concerning  the 
possibility  of  motherhood  (v.34)  seems  inexplicable  in  one 
already  betrothed ;  yet  it  does  not  (like  that  of  Zacharias, 
w.18-20)  expose  her  to  rebuke  or  penalty ;  the  doubt  seems 
introduced  only  to  give  occasion  for  the  explanation  in  v.35. 
The  real  reply  of  Mary  to  the  original  announcement  in 
w.  30-32. 36-37  follows  in  v.38  '.Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word,'  and  her  submission  to  the  heavenly  will  wins  the  blessing 
of  Elisabeth  (v.-l2).§ 

A  closer  examination  of  the  suspected  verses 
does  not,  however,  lend  any  support  to  the  theory 
of  interpolation.  Their  phraseology  is  unmistak- 
ably Hebraistic  in  character,  the  language  being 
suggested  by  and  derived  from  the  OT.  In  fact, 
as  Professor  Briggs  has  pointed  out,  '  the  Annuncia- 
tion represents  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  due  to  a 
theophany.'H  The  verses  are  of  the  same  character 
as  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  and  must  be  the  work 
of  a  Jewish  writer ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  with  Gunkel,  that  they  are  translated 
from  a  Hebrew  original.  This  consideration  will 
help  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  announcement 
in  v.31  more  closely.  The  Hebrew  original  of 
avWri^ri  there  would  be  a  participle,1T  and  the 
exact  rendering  would  be,  '  Behold,  thou  art  con- 
ceiving now.'  An  immediate  conception  is  meant, 
not  one  that  would  naturally  follow  after  Joseph 
had  in  due  course  taken  her  to  wife ;  and  this 
immediate  conception  is  implied  by  the  words 
'with  haste'  in  v.3a.  Besides,  v.36  ('And  behold, 
Elisabeth,  thy  kinswoman,  she  also  hath  conceived 
a  son  in  her  old  age  ')  implies  that  a  conception  of 
an  extraordinary  character  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  previous  verses  in  reference  to  Mary  ;  and  the 
words  suggest  that  a  not  unnatural  doubt  and 
surprise  on  her  part  are  being  set  at  rest  (cf.  esp. 
v.  7  'for  no  word  of  God  shall  be  impossible'), 
lhere  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  Mary's 
conceiving  a  son  as  Joseph's  wife. 

Again,  the  Lukan  genealogy,  far  from  dis- 
crediting, seems  to  the  present  writer  to  offer  a 
positive  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
suspected  verses.     Jewish  genealogies  usually  have 

1  S?6^'.?,-  Allen'  In,erpreter,  Feb.  1905,  p.  115. 
t  w.  C.  Allen,  lb.  p.  122. 

I  t'  ?=M-n  £arPenJer.  The  Bible  in  the  XlXth  Century,  p.  486. 

S  J.  astlin  Carpenter,  ib.  p   487 f 

I!  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  p.  50. 

H  Cf.  the  translations  in  the  Hebrew  New  Testaments. 


some  edifying  purpose  in  view,  and  the  list  in 
Lk  S23'38  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  striking  feature  about  it  is  that  it  traces  the 
descent  of  Jesus  right  up  to  Adam  {the  son)  of 
God.  Evidently,  in  linking  Adam  to  Christ,  the 
editor  or  compiler  intends  to  suggest  that  Christ 
is  the  Second  Adam,  the  re-founder  of  the  human 
race ;  and  that  just  as  the  first  Adam  was  son  of 
God  by  a  direct  creative  act,  so  also  was  the  Second 
(by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit).  For  genealogical 
purposes  it  was  necessary  to  link  Jesus  to  previous 
generations  through  His  foster-father  Joseph.  But 
the  suggestion  is  that  the  Second  Adam,  like  the 
first,  owes  His  human  existence  to  a  direct  creative 
act  on  the  part  of  God.  Lk  3s8  thus  supports  the 
genuineness  of  l35  (vibs  deov),  and  the  whole  gene- 
alogy, viewed  in  the  light  of  its  edifying  purpose, 
guarantees  the  original  character  of  the  alleged 
interpolation. 

The  fact  that  vlo;  Bioii  in  the  genealogy  involves  the  occurrence 
of  vlis  in  the  physical  sense  of  origin  exactly  as  in  135,  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  objection  noted  above,  viz.  that  while 
in  v.32  ('  Son  of  the  Most  High ')  '  son '  denotes  official  adoption, 
in  v.35  it  describes  actual  origin.*  But  the  two  ideas  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
can  have  suggested  such  an  otherwise  un-Jewish  application 
of  the  term  'son'  in  such  a  context,  and  amid  language  so 
Hebraistic,  except  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  fact  narrated. 

But  the  theory  of  interpolation  is  confronted 
with  a  further  radical  difficulty.  It  is  not  enough 
to  remove  the  suspected  verses  to  make  the  narra- 
tive congruous  with  a  non-miraculous  birth.  The 
significant  fact  still  remains  that  the  figure  of 
Joseph  is  quite  subordinated  in  the  Lukan  account, 
while  that  of  Mary  is  proportionately  enhanced  in 
lonely  importance.  This  feature  dominates  the 
whole  structure  of  Luke's  first  two  chapters  ;  and 
in  this  particular  a  sharp  (and  obviously  designed) 
contrast  is  suggested  between  the  nativity  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  that  of  Jesus.  While  in  the  case 
of  the  Baptist's  birth  the  annunciation  is  made  to 
the  father  (l13f'),  in  that  of  Jesus  it  is  made  to  the 
mother  (l28) ;  and  while  the  Baptist's  birth  is  repre- 
sented as  the  occasion  of  such  profound  joy  on  the 
part  of  Zacharias  that  the  latter's  dumbness  is 
overcome,  and  he  bursts  into  the  strains  of  the 
Benedict  as  (I68"79),  no  such  role  is  assigned  to 
Joseph.  What  reason  can  be  adduced  for  this 
deliberate  minimizing  of  the  part  assigned  to 
Joseph — a  feature  that  characterizes  the  Lukan 
narrative  throughout  —  except  it  be  that  the 
fundamental  fact,  dominating  and  forming  the 
climax  of  the  whole,  is  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus  of  a  virgin  mother  ?  f  [Cf .  also  the  criticism 
of  this  theory  of  interpolation  in  the  art.  BlRTH 
of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  203]. 

(c)  The  Matthcean  account  of  the  virgin  birth 
(Mt  I18-25)  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  art. 
cited  above  (vol.  i.  p.  206).  Here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  emphasize  only  one  or  two  special 
points.  The  intensely  Jewish  character  of  the 
narrative,  its  sobriety  and  delicacy,  have  been 
justly  insisted  upon.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  in  so 
restrained  a  narrative  the  '  pagan  substratum '  of 
which  Usener  speaks.  The  full-blown  myth  has 
certainly  been  divested  of  all  its  bloom.  In  fact, 
the  points  of  difference  far  outnumber  the  resem- 
blances with  the  ancient  myth,  as  even  Cheyne 
admits  (Bible  Problems,  p.  89  f . ).  In  this  connexion 
the  difficult  problem  arises  as  to  the  real  significance 
of  the  quotation  in  Mt.  of  Is  714  (LXX) :  '  Behold, 
the  virgin  (?/  irapdtvos)  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.' 
Two  points  are  clear:  (1)  No  trace  exists  in 
Jewish  (as  distinct  from  Christian)  literature 
known  to  us  of  any  Messianic  application  of  this 

*  The  former  is  a  characteristic  Hebrew  usage, 
t  Cf.  the  article  (cited  above)  by  the  present  writer  in  ZNTW 
p.  93. 
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text ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  adduce  any  indubitable 
evidence  from  Jewish  sources  that  the  belief  in  the 
Messiah's  being  born  of  a  virgin  was  ever  current 
among  the  Jews.  (2)  It  is  generally  agreed  among 
critical  scholars  that  the  narrative  of  Mt.  could 
not  have  been  suggested  by  the  quotation  (Is  714), 
but  that  the  quotation  was,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  method,  added  by  the  narrator  as  a  proof- 
passage  from  Scripture  in  support  of  the  story. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  LXX  rendering 
(Ta.p6ivte).  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  adopted  under  the 
influence  of '  current  mythological  ideas '  in  order  to  enhance 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  future  Deliverer's  origin,  or  it  may  be 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  translators  regarded  rrapditos  as 
being  the  true  Greek  equivalent  of  nO?yn,  without  consciously 
giving  it  any  definite  reference  to  the'  Messiah.  If,  as  Gunkel 
supposes,  Messiah's  birth  of  a  virgin  had  become  a  fixed  element 
in  Jewish  Ohristological  belief  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  which 
was  afterwards  transferred  in  Jewish-Christian  legend  to  our 
Lord's  nativity,  how  is  it  that  no  trace  of  such  a  belief  has 
survived  in  Jewish  literature  ?  Why  the  reluctance  and  reserve 
manifested  in  proclaiming  the  alleged  fact,  if  such  a  birth  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
true  Messiah?  But  so  far  from  its  being  a  popular  or  even 
familiar  belief  among  the  Jews,  it  may  be  inferred  with  practical 
certainty  from  Mt.'s  narrative  that  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth 
was  to  Jewish  readers  a  stumbling-block,  which  it  required 
special  apologetic  efforts  to  overcome.  Not  improbably  Jewish 
calumny  regarding  Jesus'  birth  had  already  made  itself  felt 
before  Mt.'s  narrative  was  published.  The  reference  of  Is  714 
to  the  circumstances  of  Jesus'  birth  can,  therefore,  only  have 
been  suggested  by  the  event,  or,  at  least,  by  what  the  narrator 
looked  upon  as  the  actual  facts.  Consequently  the  Messianic 
application  is  purely  Jewish-Christian.  In  Justin  Martyr  (Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  lxiii.)  there  is  a  curiously  interesting  collection  of 
proof-passages  from  Scripture  in  support  of  the  virgin  birth  : 
viz.  besides  Is  714,  also  538  ('  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ? '), 
Gn  49n,  Ps  HO3  ('  In  the  beauties  of  thy  saints,  from  the  womb 
have  I  begotten  thee  before  the  morning  star ' :  so  LXX).  In 
the  last  passage  the  LXX  clearly  interprets  of  the  pre-existent 
Messiah  ;  *  the  application  to  the  virgin  birth  of  Messiah  would 
seem  to  be  Jewish-Christian.  Ps  110  was  undoubtedly  under- 
stood Messianicall.v  in  the  ancient  synagogue.  Cf.  also  the 
passages  quoted  in  Raymundus  Martini,  Pugio  Fidei  (ed. 
Carpzov,  p.  154  f.)  on  the  authority  of  R.  Moses  ha-Darshan 
(which  cannot  now  be  verified) :  '  Redemptor  quern,  suscitabo 
e  vobis  non  habebit  patrem' ;  cf.  Zee  612,  Is  532  ('a  root  out  of 
a  dry  ground '),  Ps  1103  and  27. 

The  obviously  mythological  figure  in  Rev  12  of  the  woman 
'  arrayed  with  the  sun '  who  '  was  delivered  of  a  son,'  if  it  is 
derived  from  an  earlier  Jewish  source,  shows  that  the  Baby- 
lonian myth  was  not  unfamiliar  among  apocalyptic  circles 
within  Judaism.  It  can  hardly,  however,  have  influenced  or 
suggested  the  Jewish-Christian  tradition  of  the  virgin  birth. 
'But,'  to  use  Mr.  Allen's  words,  'it  is  worth  while  raising  the 
question  whether  the  author  of  the  book  [of  Revelation]  did 
not  incorporate  this  section  with  direct  reference  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  with  which  he  must 
therefore  have  been  acquainted '  (Tnterp. ,  Feb.  1905,  p.  123).  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  Is  714  the  prophet  makes  use  of 
current  eschatological  ideas,  and  by  the  '  young  woman '  means 
the  mother  of  the  coming  Deliverer  (whom  he  expected  to 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  Assyrian  invasion).  'The 
wonderful  child  of  whom  you  all  know,  of  whom  the  ancient 
prophecy  speaks,  whose  name  is  Immanuel,  is  already  on  the 
way  to  being  born.'  The  prophet  is  not  thinking  so  much  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  birth  as  the  time.  What  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  vague  possibility  of  the  unknown  future  is 
announced  by  the  prophet  to  be  a  present  reality.  No  stress, 
it  will  be  noticed,  is  laid  upon  the  virginity  of  the  mother. 
The  point  does  not  arise.  And  this  remark  applies  to  the  later 
Jewish  transformations  of  the  idea  (the  origin  of  the  Messiah  is 
often  pictured  as  mysterious  and  obscure);  and  the  'woman' 
of  Rev  12  is  no  exception. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Nativity 
narrative  of  the  First  Gospel  is  governed  by  an 
apologetic  and  (partly)  polemical  purpose.  The 
compiler  is  meeting  Jewish  objections  and  (pro- 
bably) Jewish  calumny,  which  finds  its  explanation 
in  a  distorted  version  of  the  virgin  birth.  The 
prominence  of  Joseph  is  also  noticeable.  This 
may  also,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  compiler's  desire 
to  meet  Jewish  calumny.  It  was  important  to 
show  what  exactly  Joseph's  relations  were  to  his 
espoused  wife,  to  make  clear  that  Mary  and  her 
child  enjoyed  his  protection,  in  order  to  meet 
Jewish  slander.  Another  motive,  too,  may  have 
been  at  work.  The  Jews  were  at  no  time  dis- 
posed to  exalt  the  unmarried  state  above  the 
married.      The  story  of  the  Virgin,  with  Joseph 

*  Cf.  for  traces  of  this  idea  in  the  LXX,  Bousset,  Relig.  d. 
Ju&ent.l  303  f. 


completely  subordinated,  might  easily  lead  to  such 
a  result,  which,  from  the  strict  Jewish  point  of 
view,  it  was  important  to  avoid. 

2.  The  sources  of  the  two  Nativity  narratives. 
— The  present  writer's  conclusion,  arrived  at  in- 
dependently, closely  approximates  to  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs,  who  points  out  that  the  material  of 
which  the  '  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  '  is  composed  is 
in  the  form  of  poetry  embedded  in  prose  narrative. 
This  poetry  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  translated  from  Hebrew 
originals,*  and  in  its  Greek  form  embodied  by 
St.  Luke  in  his  opening  chapters.  '  It  is  probable 
that  the  prose  which  encompasses  this  poetry 
comes  from  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  the  poetry 
from  other  and  probably  several  different  authors. 
Therefore  we  are  not  to  look  for  an  earlier  written 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus,  but  are  to  think  of 
a  number  of  early  Christian  poems  with  reference 
to  that  infancy  from  which  the  author  of  our 
Gospel  [St.  Luke]  made  a  selection.  These 
songs  which  have  been  selected  for  use  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  doubtless  represent  reflexion  upon 
these  events  by  Christian  poets  who  put  in  the 
mouths  of  the  angels,  the  mothers  and  the  fathers, 
the  poems  which  they  composed.  But  the  inspired 
author  of  the  Gospel  vouches  for  their  propriety 
and  for  their  essential  conformity  to  truth  and 
fact.'t  In  the  Matthsean  narrative  the  annuncia- 
tion to  Joseph  (Mt  l20- 21)  is  probably  a  citation 
from  one  of  these  Hebrew  hymns,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Greek.  All  the  hymns  were,  per- 
haps, composed  for  liturgical  use,  and  were  so 
used  in  the  early  Jewish-Christian  community  in 
Palestine.  As  we  have  seen,  they  will  probably 
have  been  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Their  whole  tone — 
so  intensely  Jewish  and  Messianic,  but  yet  so 
spiritual— and  their  primitive  Christology  suggest 
early  conditions.  Their  authority  must  therefore 
rank  exceedingly  high.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  the  narrative  in  the  First  Gospel  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  Joseph,  that  in 
the  Third  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mary.  The 
delicacy  of  feeling,  the  exquisite  reserve,  the  in- 
timate touches  which  mark  each  narrative,  well 
accord  with  this  conclusion.  Sanday's  conjecture, 
that  the  Lukan  material  is  based  upon  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  mother  of  Jesus  through  one  of 
the  women  mentioned  in  Lk  83  2410,  is  a  suggestive 
and  valuable  one. 

3.  Heathen  analogies. — As  early  as  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  lxvii.),  the  mytho- 
logical tales  of  virgin  birth  were  cited  to  discredit 
the  Christian  doctrine.  'Amongst  the  Grecian 
fables,'  says  Trypho,  '  it  is  asserted  that  Perseus 
was  born  of  the  virgin  Danae  ;  Jupiter,  as  they 
call  him,  coming  down  upon  her  in  a  shower  of 
gold.'  Such  tales  are  widespread.  'We  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  fact,'  says  Mr.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
'  that  the  idea  of  a  wondrous  birth  without  human 
fatherhood  appears  in  a  multitude  of  tales  which 
can  be  traced  literally  round  the  world  "from 
China  to  Peru."  '  J  A  large  collection  of  these  has 
been  made  in  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus.  But 
for  purposes  of  comparison  here  the  great  majority 
of  them  can  be  dismissed.  The  Greek  fables,  which 
impute  the  physical  origin  of  great  men  (heroes 
and  benefactors)  to  the  gods  (not  only  to  Zeus,  but 
to  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury),  doubtless  are  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  feeling  which  finds  in  splendid 
endowments  and  achievements  something  mar- 
vellous and  inexplicable  on  natural  grounds.      The 

*  The  poetical  pieces  are  not  confined  to  the  '  Canticles ' 
usually  recognized,  but  include  the  words  of  the  Annunciation 
(Lk  l2'8-  3°-33-  35-37)  as  well  as  other  pieces. 

t  Briggs,  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  p.  42  ff . 

t  Op.  cit.  p.  490. 
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soil  for  such  beliefs  in  the  popular  feeling  and 
consciousness  was  a  fertile  one.  But  this  was  not 
the  case  among  the  Jews.  Such  feeling  assumed 
quite  a  different  form  among  them,  at  any  rate 
within  historical  times.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
ideas  of  the  kind  prevalent  in  the  pagan  popular 
consciousness  regarding  the  sons  of  the  gods  could 
have  found  an  entrance  into  primitive  Christian 
circles— least  of  all  Jewish -Christian  circles.  To 
borrow  Dr.  Weiss'  words,  '  The  shameless  glorify- 
ing of  sensual  desire  in  these  myths  could  only 
provoke  in  the  primitive  Christian  consciousness 
the  deepest  abhorrence  ;  every  endeavour  to  refer 
any  such  idea  to  Jesus  must  have  appeared  a  pro- 
fanation of  what  was  most  holy,  by  thus  dragging 
it  through  the  mire  of  sensuality.'*  Cheyne,  in- 
deed, following  Gunkel,  has  made  out  a  stronger 
case  for  the  introduction  of  mythical  material 
regarding  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  from  Baby- 
lonian sources  (cf.  Bible  Problems,  p.  76  f. ).  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  '  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun '  of  Rev  12  is  clearly  mythological. 
And  she  was  regarded  by  the  author  of  the  chapter 
as  being  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Jewish 
Messianic  idea  bears  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
universal  myth  of  the  World  Redeemer.  It  is  in- 
deed, when  analyzed  critically,  found  to  be  largely 
a  transformed  and  refined  edition  of  the  old 
material.  The  universal  craving  which  found  vary- 
ing expression  in  the  world-myth  of  the  coming 
Deliverer  assumed  its  highest  and  most  spiritual 
phase  in  some  forms  of  Jewish  Messianic  belief. 
One  feature  of  the  myth  was  the  representation  of 
the  mother  of  the  coming  Deliverer.  The  mother 
plays  an  important  rdle,  but  no  father  is  mentioned. 
Here  in  all  probability  we  must  see  a  survival  of 
the  idea  of  the  goddess-mother  as  distinct  from 
the  later  one  of  the  goddess-wife,  t  In  Is  714  the 
goddess-mother  has  been  transferred  to  earth,  and 
has  become  simply  the  Israelitish  woman  who  is  to 
bear  the  wonderful  child. 

In  Rabbinical  literature  this  idea  seems  to  have  survived  in 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  conception  of  the  Messiah's 
earthly  pre-existence  comes  to  expression. 

(1)  He  is  represented  asleading  a  hidden  life  and  then  suddenly 
manifests  himself  (cf.  Mt  2427- 43.  44).  in  the  Midrash  Ex.  Rabba, 
i.,  it  is  said  that  as  Moses,  the  first  deliverer,  was  reared  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  so  the  future  Deliverer  will  grow  up  in  the 
Roman  capital.  Another  Midrash  says  that  the  Messiah  will 
suddenly  be  revealed  to  Israel  in  Rome. 

(2)  The  Messiah  is  represented  as  born,  but  not  yet  revealed.  J 
Cf.  the  well-known  passage  Sank.  986,  where  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Messiah  is  already  born  and  is  living 
in  concealment  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Targ. 
(Jerus.)  on  Mic.  48,  the  Messiah  is  on  the  earth,  but  is  still  in 
concealment  because  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  Messiah  is  represented  as  having  been  born  at  some 
time  in  the  past  (according  to  one  account,  born  at  Bethlehem  on 
the  day  the  Temple  was  destroyed  ;  according  to  another,  born 
in  the  days  of  king  David  and  now  dwelling  at  Rome).§ 

In  the  curious  story  of  the  Messiah's  birth  quoted  by  Light- 
foot  (Horce,  on  Mt  21),  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (whose  name  is 
Menahem,  son  of  Hezekiah)  is  connected  with  Bethlehem  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  His  mother's  name  is  not  given, 
she  being  described  simply  as  '  the  mother  of  Menahem.'  At 
Bethlehem  she  is  found  with  her  infant  son  by  the  Jew  who  has 
been  mysteriously  apprised  of  Messiah's  birth.  The  Jew  leaves, 
and  '  after  some  days  returns  to  that  city,  and  says  to  her,  "  How 
does  the  little  infant?"  And  she  said:  "From  the  time  you 
saw  me  last  spirits  and  tempests  came,  and  snatched  him  awav 
out  of  my  hands."' 

In  all  these  forms  of  the  myth  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  mother  Of  the  Redeemer  is  nowhere  called 
a  '  virgin.'  Where  the  mention  of  a  father  does  not 
occur,  this  feature  may  be  due  to  the  prominence  of 
the  mother  in  an  earlier  social  stage,  surviving  in 

!  Suoied.by  Knowling,  Our  Lord's  Virgin  Birth,  p.  42  f. 

t  ™  ?arJ-0nV^  Sketch  "f  Semitic  Origins,  ch.  in. 

isLiSl     rtyl(I)ia(-  c-  rrspA.  viii.):  'But  Christ,  if  He 

self  Tor  c^ ?& a"ywhj!re;»  ™kn<»™  !  "°r  does  He  know  Him- 

and  anoint  Hit  ^  1  ^  ™Y  P°Wer  tiH  Elijah  shaU  come 
ana  anoint  Him,  and  make  Him  manifest  to  all  men ' ;  cf.  also 

§  Cf.  JE  viii.  511,  where  the  above  details  are  given. 


the  form  of  the  goddess-mother ;  an  idea  which 
later  assumed  the  form  of  the  Messiah's  being 
concealed  and  unknown,  and  manifesting  Himself 
suddenly.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Rev  12 
the  woman  is  a  heavenly  being  :  in  other  words, 
the  conception  in  this  passage  is  nearer  the  primi- 
tive myth  than  it  is  in  Is  714.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  representation  in  Rev  12  can  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  prominence  assigned  to  the 
virgin  mother  of  Jesus  in  the  Christian  story  may 
have  influenced  the  author  of  Revelation  in  select- 
ing so  crude  a  piece  of  mythological  material  for 
the  purposes  of  his  book.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  Gospel  story  that  suggested  the  selection  of 
the  mythical  representation  in  Rev  12.  It  would 
be  easier  to  suppose  that  the  LXX  of  Is  714  had 
given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  than  the 
mythical  figure  in  Revelation. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  Professor 
Cheyne  is  driven  to  conjecture  '  that  in  some  of  the 
early  Jewish  versions  of  the,  Oriental  myth  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  (which  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
know  as  yet,  been  preserved)  the  mother  of  the 
Holy  Child  was  called  a  "  virgin  " '  (Bible  Problems, 
p.  81).  And,  further,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  irapOivos  ('virgin'),  which  in  its  original  appli- 
cation (e.g.  to  the  great  mother-goddess  of  Asia 
Minor)  meant  one  who  was  not  bound  by  the 
marriage  tie  (and  therefore  connoted  anything  but 
the  virginity  of  Lk  l34),  in  the  process  of  transition 
to  the  conjectured  Jewish  version  of  the  myth,  lost 
its  original  connotation,  and  was  interpreted  in  the 
strict  sense  ;  '  for  nothing  is  easier  than  for  Divine 
titles  to  pass  from  one  religion  to  another,  and  for 
their  original  meaning  to  be  forgotten '  (ib. ).  This, 
however,  is  hardly  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
idea  of  virgin  birth  in  its  various  heathen  forms. 
Some  at  least  of  these  inherently  possessed  a  high 
religious  value  (cf.  the  Egyptian  examples  cited  by 
J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  op.  cit.  p.  491  f.).  On  the 
whole  question,  some  weighty  words  of  Professor 
Sanday  may  well  be  pondered.  '  If  we  believe 
that  the  course  of  human  ideas,  however  mixed  in 
their  character — as  all  human  things  are  mixed — 
is  yet  part  of  a  single  development,  and  that 
development  presided  over  by  a  Providence  which 
at  once  imparts  to  it  unity  and  prescribes  its  goal, 
— those  who  believe  this  may  well  see  in  the 
fantastic  outgrowth  of  myth  and  legend  something 
not  wholly  undesigned  or  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  Great  Event  which  was  to  be,  but  rather  a  dim 
unconscious  preparation  for  that  Event,  a  groping 
towards  it  of  the  human  spirit,  a  prophetic  instinct 
gradually  moulding  the  forms  of  thought  in  which 
it  was  to  find  expression  '  (op.  cit.  p.  647). 

It  is,  however,  all -important  to  remember  that 
the  Gospel  narratives  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
history,  and  were  produced  under  the  limitations 
that  condition  the  record  of  historic  facts.  The 
creations  of  the  mythopceic  fancy  flourish  in  a 
different  atmosphere.  '  They  are  part  of  a  common 
stock  of  imaginative  material  reproduced  without 
purpose  or  authority  from  age  to  age  and  land  to 
land,  destitute  of  historic  significance.'  * 

i.  Results  of  the  discussion. — Is  the  Gospel  story 
of  the  virgin  birth  a  legend  ?  If  so,  it  must  have 
grown  up  within  the  Jewish-Christian  community 
of  Palestine,  and  must  represent  a  primitive 
Christological  dogma  expressing  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  moral  and  spiritual  purity  of  Jesus  as  Son 
of  God.  The  Christian  consciousness,  it  might  be 
urged,  working  on  such  a  passage  as  '  Thou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  I  have  begotten  thee '  (Ps  27),  together 
with  the  Scripture  promise  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  that  should  rest  upon  the  Messiah  (Is  ll2), 
may  have  been  led  to  transfer  these  ideas  to  the 
*  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  ib.  490. 
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physical  beginnings  of  Jesus'  life.*  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  analogous  developments  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  elsewhere,  this  is  hard  to 
believe.  Why  did  the  Christological  process  assume 
just  this  form,  and  in  this  (a  priori  most  unlikely) 
quarter  ?  The  impulse  must  have  been  given  from 
without.  But  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  imported 
from  heathen  sources  into  so  strictly  Jewish  a 
circle  is  incredible ;  consequently  it  must  have 
grown  out  of  a  conviction,  cherished  originally 
within  a  limited  Palestinian  circle  of  believers, 
that  the  traditional  belief  among  them  was  based 
upon  facts,  of  which  some  members  of  that  com- 
munity had  been  the  original  depositaries  and 
witnesses. 

When  subjected  to  the  criteria  properly  ap- 
plicable to  it,  such  a  tradition  would  seem  to 
possess  high  claims  to  historical  credibility.  The 
restrained  character  of  both  narratives  of  the 
virgin  birth,  the  verisimilitude  of  small  details, 
the  reserve  that  characterizes  them,  their  very 
inconsistencies,  argue  against  the  hypothesis  of 
invention  or  of  their  being  mere  mythical  figments. 
And  these  characteristics  distinguish  them  as  much 
from  the  apocryphal  Christian  versions  as  from 
heathen  myths.  Everything,  indeed,  suggests 
their  'essential  conformity  to  truth  and  fact.' 
The  essential  truth  embodied  in  the  Christian 
tradition  has  been  admirably  stated  by  Professor 
Briggs :  t 

'  The  virgin  conception  of  Jesus  .  .  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  if  it  were  a  miracle  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
rather  as  brought  about  by  God  Himself  present  in  theophany. 
The  conception  of  Jesus  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  differs 
from  all  other  conceptions  of  children  by  their  mothers,  in  that 
there  was  no  human  father.  The  place  of  the  human  father 
was  taken  by  God  Himself ;  not  that  God  appeared  in  theo- 
phanv  in  human  form  to  beget  the  child,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  mythologies  of  the  ethnic  religions,  but  that  God  in  a 
theophany  in  an  extraordinary  way,  unrevealed  to  us,  and 
without  violation  of  the  laws  of  maternity,  impregnates  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  the  holy  seed.  The  words  of  the  angel  imply 
a  theophan'ic  presence  ;  for  though  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  upon  her  was  an  invisible  coming,  after  the 
analogy  of  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the  parallel 
statement  that  the  Divine  power  overshadowed  her  cannot  be  so 
interpreted.  For  it  not  only  in  itself  represents  that  the  Divine 
power  covered  her  with  a  shadow,  but  this  is  to  be  thought  of, 
after  the  uniform  usage  of  Scripture,  as  a  bright  cloud  of  glory, 
hovering  over  her,  resting  upon  her,  or  enveloping  her  with  a 
halo  of  Divinity,  in  the  moment  when  the  Divine  energy  enabled 
her  to  conceive  the  child  Jesus.' 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  secret  of  Jesus' 
birth  was  not  at  first  generally  made  known.  '  The 
doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth  was  not  generally  re- 
vealed in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Apostolic  Age.' 
Mr.  Arthur  Wright  (Synopsis 2,  p.  xlii)  believes  it 
'  to  have  been  kept  back  until  conflict  with  heresy 
brought  it  forward.'  This  is  not  improbable.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  above  that  in  all 
probability  one  strong  motive  at  work  in  the 
Matthaean  account  was  to  meet  Jewish  calumny 
regarding  Jesus'  birth.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the 
Matthaean  narrative  must  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  Lukan,  which  shows  no  such  strong 
interest,  and  contains  more  original  material. 

5.  Meaning  of  the  Yirgin  birth.— If  we  assume, 
then,  that  the  virgin  birth  is  a  fact,  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  reached  above,  we  have 
further  to  ask,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fact  ? 
In  the  Lukan  account  the  birth  is  already  invested 
with  a  Christological  significance.  Jesus  is  Son  of 
God,  because  He  is  begotten  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  Divine  energy.     This  represents  an 

*  This  is  substantially  the  position  taken  up  by  Lobstein  in  his 
Essay  on  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  (Eng.  tr.,  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate,  1903).  Lobstein  contends  that  '  the  conception  of  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ  is  the  fruit  of  religious  feeling,  the 
echo  of  Christian  experience,  the  poetic  and  popular  expression 
of  an  affirmation  of  faith '  (p.  96).  He  also  denies  pagan  in- 
fluence, and  maintains  that  the  conception  '  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  Israel's  religion  transformed  by  the  new  faith '  (p.  75, 
cf.  p.  69  f.). 

t  Op.  cit.  p.  49  f . 


early  stage  in  Christological  development.  In 
St.  Mark  the  Divine  Sonsliip  of  Jesus  is  connected 
with  the  Baptism  (l11) ;  in  St.  Luke  (l34-35),  with 
the  supernatural  birth ;  in  St.  Paul,  with  the 
Resurrection  ;  in  St.  John  (Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel),  with  the  essential  and  eternal  relationship 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

But  the  central  and  abiding  significance  of  the 
fact  consists  in  the  expression  it  affords  of  the 
perfect  moral  and  spiritual  purity  of  Jesus.  It 
proclaims  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  a  sinless 
manhood,  in  which  '  the  sinful  entail '  has  been 
broken.  '  It  involves  the  introduction  of  a  new 
factor,  to  which  the  taint  of  sin  does  not  attach. 
If  like  produces  like,  the  element  of  unlikeness 
must  come  from  that  to  which  it  has  itself  affinity. 
Our  names  for  the  process  do  but  largely  cover  our 
ignorance,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  essential 
truth  contained  in  the  scriptural  phrase,  "The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee ;  wherefore 
also  that  which  is  to  be  born  shall  be  called  holy, 
the  Son  of  God."  '  * 

Literature. — To  the  literature  already  cited  in  the  body  of 
the  art.  and  in  the  art.  Birth  of  Christ,  add  W.  C.  Allen,  '  St. 
Matthew'  (ICC)  on  chs.  1-2;  an  art.  by  Briggs  in  the  North 
American  Review  (June  1906)  on  '  Criticism  and  the  Dogma  of 
the  Virgin  Birth' ;  a  series  of  Lectures  on  'The  Virgin  Birth  of 
Christ,'  by  Dr.  J.  Orr  (1907).  G.  H.  BOX. 

YIRTUE AV  tr.  in  Mk  530,  Lk  619  8«  of  Mxa/us 

(RV  'power'),  referring  to  the  healing  influence 
that  went  out  from  Jesus.  On  the  early  English 
use  of  the  term  see  art.  '  Virtue '  in  Hastings' 
DB. 

YISION.— See  Dream. 

VISITATION 1.  The  ecclesiastical  term  applied 

to  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elisabeth  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  (Lk  l39-50), 
commemorated  in  Western  Church  Calendars  on 
2nd  July. 

2.  iirio-Koir-fi  (Lk  1944).  Occurs  only  once  in  the 
Gospels,  but  is  found  also  in  Ac  l20,  where  it  = 
•charge,'  'office,'  'bishopric'  (AV) ;  cf .  1  Ti  31, 
where  it  = 'oversight,'  'office  of  a  bishop'  (AV). 
It  occurs  in  a  sense  more  nearly  approaching  that 
of  Lk  1944  in  1  P  212,  where,  however,  'the  day  of 
visitation'  {rjfjJpa  twto-KOTrrjs)  seems  to  imply  trial 
and  affliction,  whereas  in  Lk  1944  'the  time  of 
visitation  '  (6  /ccupds  rrjs  itno-KOTrTJs)  is  suggestive  rather 
of  the  special  care  and  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
opportunity  thereby  afforded. 

In  classical  Greek  irnrxtrn  is  found  only  in  Lucian,  \-riirxi\ts 
being  the  usual  form.  In  LXX  ipS,  mp?  are  rendered  by  \-.  itr- 
xirrtpcu,  Irurxox*  (Gn  5024-  25,  Ex  3™  1319,  Is  103  [i,  i,u.ip*  rfc 
tTia-xofrys,  as  in  1  P  212],  Jer  101S  [xxipos  iTurxoxys,  as  in  Lk  1944], 
Ps  84).  In  the  Apocrypha  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  in- 
spection or  examination;  though  in  Wis  14H  there  is  an  implica- 
tion of  Divine  wrath,  derived,  however,  mainly  from  the  context. 
In  NT  etio-xsVtoaw"  is  used  to  signify  visitation  in  sympathy 
or  compassion  (Mt  2536. 4::,  ja  127);  God's  gracious  regard 
(Lk  l68-  78  716,  Ac  1514,  He  26) ;  in  the  sense  of  '  going  and  seeing ' 
(Ac  723);  and  to  imply  enquiry  for  the  purpose  of  selection 
(Ac  68). 

To  the  general  use  of  ttrio KitrTo^ai,  itno-Koirri,  we 
may  find  a  parallel  in  the  use  of  the  English  word 
'regard,'  whrch,  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  'obser- 
vation,' may  imply  also  a  kindly  or  gracious  pur- 
pose. iwio-Koirr)  may  be  said  generally  to  signify 
critical  inspection  (by  God),  in  which  due  regard 
is  had  to  the  good  and  bad  features  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  inspected.  ^7ria-K<?7TTo/icu  implies 
also  a  Divine  purpose  of  blessing.  [The  technical 
use  of  eirio-KOTr-/>,  indicated  above,  to  denote  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  is  of  course  secondary].  Thus  in 
Lk  1944  we  may  understand  the  '  time  of  visitation  ' 
as  being  either  the  time  during  which  Jerusalem 
*  Sanday  (ut  cit.  supra). 
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was  being  critically  regarded  by  God,  and  neglected, 
through  ignorance  of  this  inspection,  to  display 
those  features  of  national  character  which  would 
have  redeemed  it  in  God's  eyes ;  or  the  time  of 
spiritual  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  presence  of 
'  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  in  which  it  might  have 
known  and  sought  '  the  things  which  belonged  unto 
its  peace.'  In  the  latter  sense,  the  '  time  of  visita- 
tion '  would  be  equivalent  to  '  this  thy  day '  in  v.4-. 
S.  J.  Ramsay  Sibbald. 
VOICE. — 1.  Introductory  .—The  Gr.  word  of  which 
'  voice  '  is  a  rendering  in  the  NT  is  <pu>vfi.  In  the  AV 
other  renderings  are  sometimes  given  :  as  '  sound ' 
(Jn  38)  and  'noise'  (Rev  61)  [but  cf.  RV  where 
this  inconsistency  is  generally  removed  *].  The  Gr. 
word  is  sometimes  used  of  inarticulate  utterance 
( = '  sound '),  e.g.  of  trumpet,  Mt  2431,  1  Co  147 
('things  without  life,  giving  a  voice,  whether  pipe 
or  harp,'  etc.,  A V  'sound'  here),  Rev  142  ('voice  of 
many  waters,'  AV  and  RV),  Jn  38  of  the  wind 
('thou  hearest  the  voice  thereof,'  RV),  etc.;  some- 
times of  articulate  utterance,  ascribed  to  God  (Mt 
317  etc. ),  and,  naturally,  to  men  (Mt  33  e.g. ). 

$uvv)  is  often  used  in  such  combinations  as  rm  <paivr,y  x'ipuv 
(i<rat!pu>)=' to  lift  up  the  voice'  (e.g.  Lk  1713  ll27),  with  the 
general  meaning  '  to  cry  out,'  '  call ' ;  tpaivy  f*,tyci\y,'  with  a  great 
(loud)  voice,'  is  often  added  to  verbs  ;  see  the  Lexx.  and  cf.  art. 
Cry. 

The  '  voice '  of  God  and  the  '  voice '  of  Christ  are 
referred  to  in  various  connexions  (some  eschato- 
logical).  Jesus  compares  the  call  which  He  makes 
to  that  of  the  shepherd  to  his  sheep  (Jn  103"5  '  the 
sheep  hear  his  voice ' ;  cf.  1016- 27 1837) ;  in  an  eschato- 
logical  connexion,  Rev  320  ('  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me ') ;  of  the  resurrection  cry, 
1  Th  41S  (the  voice  of  the  archangel  awakening  the 
dead  ;  cf.  Jn  S25-  28,  the  voice  of  Christ  awakening 
the  spiritually  dead).  The  voice  of  God  is  spoken 
of  as  admonishing  in  the  OT  Scriptures  (Jn  537, 
He  37- 15  47),  and  as  '  shaking  the  earth '  (He  1226). 

An  antithesis  is  drawn  by  Gr.  writers  (esp.  Plutarch)  between 
tpwi  and  xiyos,  and  this  was  afterwards  transferred  by  the 
Fathers  (Origen,  Augustine)  to  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ, 
'  the  first  claiming  for  himself  no  more  than  to  be  "  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness "  (Jn  123),  the  other  emphatically 
declared  to  be  the  Word  which  was  with  God  and  was  God 
(Jn  11).'  See,  further,  Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  §  lxxxix.,  where 
Augustine's  interesting  disquisition  on  this  contrast  is  sum- 
marized. 

2.  The  Yoice  from  Heaven.— (a)  In  the  NT.— A 
'  voice  from  heaven '  is  mentioned  in  the  Synoptics 
in  Mt  3'7 1|  (<f>wvri  ^k  tCjv  ovpavQv),  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Baptism  ('  And  lo,  a  voice  out  of  the  heavens, 
saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased'),  and  again  in  Mt  175  II  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Transfiguration  a  'voice  out  of  the  cloud'  is 
spoken  of  ('And  behold,  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud, 
saying,'  etc.).  In  both  cases,  as  Dalman  (Words 
of  Jesus,  p.  204)  has  pointed  out,  the  mention  of 
the  heavens  and  the  cloud  is  derived  from  the 
context,  and  both  representations  are  due  '  to  the 
Evangelic  narrative  and  not  to  the  words  of  Jesus.' 
In  the^  Fourth  Gospel  one  reference  occurs,  viz.  in 
Jn  1228  'There  came  therefore  a  voice  out  of 
heaven,  saying,'  etc.  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  104-8  142  184  etc.) 
—in  all   these   passages   introducing  a  heavenly 

n,S«n  n<tbbf'lic.al  literature. -The  '  Heavenly  Voice'  is  fre- 
BaTh  LT^  J'th^  RabWmcal  literature  under  the  designation 
D?viLr»  (Renter-voice ').    Here  also  it  often  introduces  a 

God  foHn^  l?n-  The  Bath  ?o1  was  one  of  the  means  "se<1  "V 
SniB  7^ln?  a  «e  velatlon-  I*  was  heard  all  through  Biblical 
El  fact-  °«tenest  during  the  classical  period  of  Israel's 
Snirit I  '°'?  .ProP»M«:y  was  extinguished,  and  while  the  Hnly 
by  the  TemX^™  ,tS  fful"esS  among  the  people  (symbolized 
heard  »  S -f  "I*'  the  death  of  Moses  a  Bath  Kol  was 
th^buriarf/)«,fefir  th°U  -0t,'  Moses!  J  myself  will  care  for 
^I^^i^^^onjcx^  it  alS0  survived  beyond  the 

*  Cf.,  however,  Mt  2431  (<  sound  ■  bothln  AV  and  KV). 


Biblical  period,  and  was  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  Divine 
revelation  then  operative  (Bab.  Sola,  486  ;  Yoma,  96).  In  time, 
however,  it  fell  into  disrepute,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  assiduous 
way  in  which  it  came  to  be  looked  for  and  appealed  to  by 
certain  teachers  as  a  means  of  further  revelations  ;  and  by  the 
Rabbis  of  the  2nd  cent,  it  was  decided  that  '  no  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  it  when  arrogating  to  decide  against  the  moral 
conviction  of  the  majority.  The  Torah  is  not  in  heaven.  Its 
interpretation  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  catholic  Israel.'  * 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  true  Bath  Kol — the 
Heavenly  Voice  which  proceeded  really  and  miraculously  from 
God  Himself  directly — and  the  secondary  Bath  Kol,  which  was 
merely  'a  human  utterance  heard  by  some  chance,  to  which 
was  attributed  the  significance  of  a  Divine  intimation '  (Dalman). 
In  the  former  of  these  senses  the  expression  is  used  to  denote 
audible  speech,  appealing  to  the  faculty  of  hearing,  uttered  by 
God  Himself.  Only,  the  Rabbis  shrank  from  saying  baldly, 
'  God  said  so  and  so,'  and  made  use  of  the  phrase  '  A  Bath  Kol 
came  (or  was  given) '  instead.  The  phrase,  like  many  others, 
is  merely  precautionary,  nor  has  it  any  hypostatic  significance. 

One  striking  feature  about  the  revelations  conveyed  by  the 
Bath  Kol  is  that  these  were  usually  expressed  not  in  original 
words,  but  in  some  verse  or  sentence  taken  from  the  Hebrew 
OT  or  (in  some  cases)  from  the  Apocryphal  books.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  when  the  Rabbinical  authorities  proposed  to  include 
King  Solomon  among  the  finally  lost,  a  Bath  Kol  was  heard 
saying  in  the  words  of  Job  3433  'Shall  his  recompense  be  as 
thou  wilt,  that  thou  refusest  it?'  t 

(c)  Significance  of  the  Heavenly  Voice  in  the  NT. 
— Parallel  with  the  true  Bath  Kol,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  organs  of  Divine  revelation, 
is  the  Heavenly  Voice,  heard  at  the  Baptism  of 
Jesus  (Mt317,  Mk  1",  Lk  322),  at  the  Transfiguration 
(Mt  175,  Mk  97,  Lk  9s5),  before  the  Passion  (Jn  1228), 
as  well  as  that  heard  by  St.  Peter  and  again  by 
St.  Paul  (Ac  94,  cf.  227  and  2614 ;  1013-  _16).  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  Voice  at  the  Baptism  and  the 
Transfiguration  combines  two  sentences  of  Scripture 
(Ps  27  and  Is  411)  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Bath 
Kol  spoken  of  in  Rabbinical  literature.  An  audible 
voice  solemnly  affirming  or  introducing  a  Divine 
revelation  seems  to  be  intended  in  every  case. 

The  NT  formula  ?A9s»  ovv  <pon,Y,  tx  rcZ  oiipavov  (Jn  1228,  cf. 
Rev  104-8  IS4  etc.)  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew 
D'DOT  ja  Vip  m  nw  and  the  Aram.  trctf  ;a  N*?p  rra  npsj. 
In  later  Rabbinical  literature  the  expression  was  abbreviated 
('from  heaven'  being  omitted),  but  its  significance  remained 
unaltered.  For  parallels  in  the  extra-canonical  literature  of 
the  OT,  cf.  Jub  1715,  Bk.  of  Enoch  lxv.  4,  2  (4)  Es  613c.  'God's 
Voice,'  i.e.  the  Heavenly  Voice,  is,  of  course,  the  correlative  of 
'God's  Word'  or  '  Speech'  (the  Memra  of  J"  'p  SOO'D,  N"J?:n). 
Cf.  Bousset,  Rel.  d.  Jml.2  p.  3(i2f. 

The  attempt  of  Edersheim  (LT  i.  p.  285 f.)  to  discredit  'any 
real  analogy'  between  the  Bath  Kol  and  the  Voice  from  Heaven 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  is  unwarranted.  His  contention  that 
the  Bath  Kol  could  not  be  represented  as  accompanying  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  shown  by  the  facts  adduced  above 
to  be  baseless.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  only  be  natural  to 
represent  the  revival  of  prophecy  and  the  return  in  full  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  including  also  the  mode  of  revelation 
expressed  by  the  '  Daughter- Voice.'  Only  so  would  the  scale  of 
revelation  be  complete. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  s.v.  ifeuvri,  esp.  Grimm-Thayer  and 
Schleusner.  To  the  important  literature  on  Bath  Kol  already 
cited  in  the  body  of  the  article,  add  art.  'Bath  Kol'  in  JE 
(with  the  literature  cited  at  end)  and  in  PRE  3  if.  443  f.  (by 
Dalman);  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.2  (reff.  in  Index).  The  passages 
relating  to  Sip  na  have  been  collected  by  Pinner  in  his  ed.  of 
Berakhoth  (Berlin,  1842),  pp.  22-24  ;  an  elaborate  presentment 
of  the  data  with  full  discussion  is  given  by  E.  A.  Abbott  in  From 
Letter  to  Spirit  (1903),  pp.  139-460;  add  also  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Beb.  on  Mt  3".  G.  H.  BOX. 

YOWS. — A  vow  (votum,  eixh)  is  a  promise  made 
to  God  ('promissio  Deo  facta,'  Thorn.  Aquin. 
II.  ii.  Q.  88).  It  is  a  perfectly  natural,  and  indeed 
inevitable,  expression  of  religious  feeling  wherever 
there  is  a  conception  of  a  personal  God  with  whom 
men  come  into  any  kind  of  relationship.  Thus 
vows  form  part  of  the  great  pre-Christian  and  non- 
Christian  religious  systems.  They  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  vows  made  in  hope  of  receiving  some 
desired  good,  or  of  delivery  from  some  special 
danger  ;  and  (2)  vows  of  devotion  made  in  expecta- 
tion of  attaining  closer  relationship  with  God.     In 

*  Schechter,  '  Rabbinic  Parallels  to  the  NT,'  JQR  xii.  426 
(April  1900). 

t  Cited  by  Schechter  (op.  cit.  ib.).     There  are  many  other 

instances. 
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the  OT  we  have  examples  of  (1)  in  Gn  2820-22,  Jg 
II30,  1  S  l11.  Such  vows  may  involve  the  dedication 
to  God  of  a  person,  an  animal,  a  field,  a  house  or 
other  property.  Accurate  laws  were  made  for  the 
regulating  of  such  vows  and  the  defining  of  persons 
competent  to  make  them  (Lv  27,  Xu  30lff-).  Of 
(■2)  the  Nazirite  vow  taken  for  life  (Jg  1617)  or  for 
a  fixed  period  (Nu  613)  is  an  example. 
--  In  our  Lord's  teaching  there  is  only  one  mention 
of  vows  (Mt  l&f-  ||  Mk  710tr-)-  Here  He  rebukes  in 
the  severest  "manner  the  making  of  vows  which 
interfere  with  the  simple  and  obvious  duties  of 
man  to  man,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Rabbinical  teaching  on  Corban,  hypocritical  vows 
which  were  not  meant  to  be  kept.  He  says  nothing 
about  the  making  and  keeping  of  justifiable  and 
proper  vows.  It  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  a 
natural  religious  instinct  and  with  the  assumption 


of  the  rightness  of  making  vows  which  underlies 
our  Lord's  rebuke  of  the  Pharisaical  abuse  of  them, 
that  the  Church  subsequently  imposed  vows  upon 
candidates  for  baptism.  The  baptismal  vow  is  in 
reality  a  dedication  of  the  whole  person  to  God, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
gospel  as  well  as  with  the  Apostolic  teaching 
(Ro  5"  121- 2,  1  Co  716- 17).  The  various  monastic 
vows  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  OT 
Nazirite  vow,  and  were  regarded  as  means  of 
attaining  specially  close  communion  with  God. 

Literature.— Robertson  Smith,  RS 2,  1894  ;  Rothe,  Theol. 
Ethik,  vol.  iii.  [1848] ;  Zockler,  Krit,  Gesch.  der  Askese  •  Daab, 
Die  Zuldssigkeit  der  Gelubden,  1896 ;  Ramsay,  '  Greek  of  Early 
Church  and  Pagan  Ritual '  in  ExpT  x.  (1899)  13. 

J.  0.  Hannay. 
VULTURES.— RVm  for  -  eagles '  in  Mt  2428  and 
Lk  1732.    See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  65b. 
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WAGES. — 1.  6\j/ibviov  is  the  technical  term  for  a 
soldier's  pay,  and  occurs  only  in  Lk  314.  '  From  a 
root  3re7r  we  get  2\j/u),  6fov,  "cooked"  meat,  fish, 
etc.,  as  contrasted  with  bread.  Hence  the  com- 
pound dfwviov  (uiviopai,  "to  buy")  =  (l)  provision 
money,  ration  money,  or  the  rations  in  kind  given 
to  troops.  (2)  In  a  more  general  sense,  "wages'" 
(Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  623).  In  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  a  foot  soldier  received  §  of  a  denarius 
a  day.  This  was  increased  by  Augustus.  John 
the  Baptist  bids  the  soldiers  (probably  those  en- 
gaged in  police  duty  connected  with  the  customs) 
abstain  from  adding  to  their  wages  by  extortion 
through  violence,  threats,  or  false  accusations. 

2.  fucrdos  is  the  ordinary  term  for  wages,  and  is 
translated  indifferently  throughout  the  Gospels  as 
'wages,'  'reward,'  'hire.'  The  labourers  in  the 
parable  hire  themselves  for  a  denarius  a  day  (Mt 
208).  That  was  a  fairly  generous  rate  for  such 
work  (cf.  To  514).  The  denarius  was  equivalent  in 
money  value  to  9>,d.,  and  in  purchasing  value  to 
about  2s.  (see  artt.  '  Money,'  §  8,  and  [in  Ext.  Vol.] 
'  Wages '  in  Hastings'  DB). 

The  analogy  of  service'  and  wages  is  freely  used 
by  Jesus  in  His  teaching  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  the 
receipt  of  wages  that  rules  the  thought  as  the 
quarter  whence  they  come.  The  labourer  is  always 
worthy  of  his  hire,  but  what  that  will  be  depends 
upon  whether  he  is  serving  the  world  or  God.  The 
Pharisee  is  really  the  world's  hireling,  and  receives 
his  wages  from  it,  viz.  honour,  consideration, 
power,  wealth,  and  not  from  God,  whom  nominally 
he  serves  (Mt  62- 5- 16).  But  those  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake  (Mt  511),  those  whose  religious 
obedience  is  unobtrusive  and  self- forgetting  (64-  6- 18), 
those  who  help  any  of  God's  servants  and  do 
them  a  kindness  for  His  sake  (1041-42,  Mk  941), 
those  who  go  beyond  the  world's  self-regarding 
way,  and  love  their  enemies,  and  do  good  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again  (Lk  635,  Mt  545- 46),  are 
servants  of  the  unseen  Father.  Their  wages  are 
not  counted  out  to  them  in  the  world's  coin  ;  they 
receive  the  Father's  open  acknowledgment  and 
gather  fruit  unto  life  eternal  (Mt  64-  6- I8,  Jn  436). 

Jesus'  remark  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  or  of  his  meat  (Lk  107,  cf.  Mt  1010),  probably 
a  quotation  of  a  common  proverb,  is  of  a  different 
order.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  His  disciples  to 
accept  hospitality,  in  their  missionary  journeys, 
from  those  to  whom  they  have  ministered  in 
spiritual  enlightenment. 


Literature. — The  vols,  on  the  Parables,  esp.  Bruce,  Parabolic 
Teaching,  178 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  New  Starts  in  Life,  p.  1 ; 
Griffith  Jones,  The  Economics  of  Jesus  (1905);  Expos,  i.  iii. 
(1876)  81,  427 ;  ExpT  v.  (1894)  549. 

Richard  Glaister. 
WAGGING.— See  Gestures  in  vol.  i.  p.  646b. 

WAILING. — The  expression  of  sorrow  by  loud 
cries  is  several  times  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels : 
Mt  218  '  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard ' ;  Mt 
ll17  'We  have  mourned  unto  you'  (cf.  Lk  2327, 
Jn  1620).  The  Jewish  custom  is  abundantly  evi- 
denced from  the  OT  (see  esp.  Jer  910- 17) ;  in  the 
Gospels  only  two  instances  are  detailed,  one  at 
the  death  of  Jairus'  daughter,  and  the  other  at 
Christ's  death.  On  both  of  these  occasions  mourn- 
ing with  loud  cries  is  indicated  (Mt  923  '  flute- 
players,'  'tumult' ;  Mk  538  'wailing';  Lk  2327  '  la- 
mented,' iOpfyow).  The  word  used  in  Mk  I.e.  is 
dXaXdf uv  (cf .  Ja  51  6\o\i$ei.v,  '  howl ').  In  most  other 
places  the  word  tr.  '  wail '  or  '  bewail '  is  Koirreo-dac, 
literally,  to  beat  upon  the  breast,  so  that  any  outcry 
is  inferred  only.  The  phrase  6  icXavdpbs  k<xI  6 
fipvyfibs  twv  oSovtwv  was  formerly  tr.  'wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth '  only  in  Mt  1342-  60  ;  but  now  the 
RV  has  brought  these  passages  into  line  with  the 
others  where  the  same  words  occur,  and  correctly 
renders  'weeping.'    See  also  Mourning. 

T.  Gregory. 

WALK.  —  1.  TrepnraTeiv.  The  passages  in  the 
Gospels  where  this  word  occurs  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  (1)  'To  move  along  leisurely  on  foot 
without  halting.'  It  is  used  in  this  literal  sense 
of  our  Lord's  walking  by  the  Lake  (Mt  418  TrepiiraTwv 
S4), — the  words  following  show  that  the  subject  of 
His  thoughts  as  He  walked  was  the  analogy  be- 
tween Peter  and  Andrew's  present  occupation  and 
the  work  to  which  He  was  about  to  call  them,  that 


(129)8)  ; 

mien  as  He  passed  riveted  John's  gaze  (Jn  l36) ; 
of  His  walking  on  the  sea  (Mk  648- 4S,  Mt  1425-  2", 
Jn  619— iirl  rrjs  0aX<£<r<n?s  in  Mk.  and  Jn.,  «7ri  ttj" 
d&Xao-o-av  in  Mt.). 

'The  genitive  points  to  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  water 
under  His  feet  (cf.  Mk  6-*'  irr)  rii;  yis),  the  accusative  to  the 
progress  implied  in  -ripinnSv '  (Swete,  St.  Mark,  130)^  Cf.  LXX 
Job  98  x-epiTKTiiv  ix  it'  iiiiftvs  iri  BaXa/rmi,  38'6  <,x8k_  li  i*> 
■rr,yw  Hakimis,  i*  Se  i'x»s<r;»  kfidtrirov  Tif>ier«.Tw«.s,  Sir  245  £»  fia.Hu 
b&iimn  Tipiur*Tvrx..  Particular  OT  events  also  form  suggestive 
parallels  :  Ex  1422  (cf.  Ps  77".  20,  Hab  3™),  Jos  3",  2  K  2»-  H 
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Our  Lord's  walking  on  the  sea  reveals  Him  as 
making  material  nature  an  instrument  through 
which  His  interest  in  us  is  shown  (Illingworth, 
Div.  Immanence1,  124),  as  coming  to  our  aid  across 
the  troubled  waters  in  which  our  conflict  lies 
(Westcott,  Characteristics  of  Gosp.  Mir.1  15,  19), 
and  so  leading  us  to  the  confidence  expressed  in 
Ro  828- 35.  The  same  word  is  used  also  of  Peter's 
walking  on  the  sea  (Mt  1429  TrepiewdTrjo-ev  iirl  rot 
CSaro),  so  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Peter 
merely  '  attempted '  to  walk  on  the  water :  the 
words  imply  that  he  made  some  progress  in  going 
to  Jesus.  By  the  invitation  '  Come  ! '  Jesus  ex- 
pressed His  warm  sympathy  with  Peter  in  his 
desire  for  closer  fellowship  with  Him,  and  gave  a 
pledge  that  He  would  support  him  in  the  enter- 
prise of  his  faith.  The  cause  of  his  temporary 
failure  was  his  betaking  himself  again  to  his  own 
resources  after  having  committed  himself  to  a 
course  that  involved  full  dependence  on  Christ's 
strength.  Then,  after  the  grasp  of  our  Lord's  hand 
had  revived  his  faith,  he  was  really  enabled  to 
carry  through  what  he  had  undertaken,  probably 
walking  on  the  sea  with  Jesus  in  returning  to  the 
boat  (cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Waiting  upon  God,  241, 
250).  Two  texts,  Jn  155  and  Ph  413,  show  how  we 
should  apply  this  narrative  to  ourselves.  TcepnraTelv 
is  also  used  :  of  men's  gait,  whereby  the  blind  man 
who  was  being  gradually  restored  to  sight  recog- 
nized the  true  nature  of  the  objects  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  taken  for  trees  (Mk  824  fiXe'iru  robs 
av6 pihirovs  6Vt  cos  Se'vSpa  6p&  irepiwarovvTas,  '  I  see 
men  ;  for  I  perceive  objects  like  trees,  walking' ;  cf. 
Jg  9s6 ;  Swete,  in  loc. ) ;  of  people's  walking  over 
hidden  graves  (Lk  ll44  :  see  Woe)  ;  of  the  scribes, 
tCov  6e\6vTojv  irepiiraTeiv  ev  oroXous  (Lk  2041i  ||  Mk  1238 
'love  to  go  in  long  clothing,'  AV;  see  Dress);  and 
in  the  question  with  which  the  Risen  Lord  began 
the  conversation  with  His  two  disciples  whom  He 
joined  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (Lk  2417  rives  ol 
\6yoi    .    .        oOs  avTiSdWere  TrepuraTOuvres ;  cf. 

Mk  1612). 

(2)  Of  those  to  whom  Jesus  miraculously  restored 
the  power  of  walking :  the  paralytic  (Mk  29  )|  Mt 
95,  Lk  523).  No  passage  in  the  Gospels  is  more 
significant  of  the  character,  or  more  persuasive  of 
the  credibility,  of  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing 
than  this.  He  says  to  the  paralytic,  '  Son,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee' ;  and  in  order  that  those  who  cavil 
at  this  saying  'may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,'  He  commands 
him,  'Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk,'  which 
was,  from  their  point  of  view,  a  harder  thing  for 
Him  to  say,  because  it  could  at  once  be  proved 
whether  His  words  had  any  effect.  The  miracle 
is  thus  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  something 
greater  than  bodily  healing  ;  it  points  to  an  inward 
and  spiritual  power,  destructive  of  evil,  now 
present  among  men.  It  is  implied  that  disease  is 
the  physical  effect  of  sin  (cf.  Jn  514),  and  by  healing 
the  one  our  Lord  gives  an  evidence  of  His  power 
to  destroy  the  other  (cf.  1  Jn  38).  He  teaches  that 
the  perfect  idea  of  redemption  is  realized  in  'a 
redeemed  soul  in  a  redeemed  body,'  and  that  He  is 
come  to  deliver  the  entire  personality  of  man,  soul 
and  body,  from  the  dominion  of  evil  (cf.  Illing- 
worth, I.e.  97).  Man  forgiven  is  enabled  to  '  walk 
and  not  faint'  (Is  4031),  and  this  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  '  the  inhabitant  of  Zion  shall  not 
say  I  am  sick  ;  the  people  that  dwell  therein  shall 
be  forgiven  their  iniquity'  (Is  33-4,  cf.  Rev  7"-"). 
ho  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda  (Jn  58-  9-  "• 12 
—a  Sabbath  miracle  :  the  others  being  Mk  l23- 3I  31 
ffi.^  143>  J"  9") :  the  lame  who  walk  (Mt 
1 15  15"  Lk  722  ;  cf .  LXX  Is  353  iaX^are   ,  yolara 

wapaKeKv&a,   also  v.";    Ac  3°   148) ;    also  of   the 

^aUf /A?ir  «,    airus  whom  our  Lord  raised  from  the 
aeaa  (Mk  5U  irepteirdrf  i,  '  she  began  walking  about '). 


In  all  His  raisings  from  the  dead  there  was  an 
immediate  restoration  of  the  bodily  powers  (Lk  715, 
Jnll44). 

(3)  It  is  also  used  in  a  special  sense  of  our  Lord's 
life  of  movement  and  unwearied  activity.  This 
use  of  irepiwaTeZv  is  peculiar  to  St.  John.  In  Jn  ll9- 10 
Jesus  speaks  in  parabolic  fashion,  first  of  His 
having  a  full  working  day  (cf.  94)  of  twelve  hours, 
during  which  He  walks  in  the  light  of  life  without 
fear  of  danger  in  the  path  of  His  heavenly  Father's 
will,  and  then  of  the  coming  on  of  the  night  of 
death,  when  walking,  as  regulated  by  present  con- 
ditions, will  be  ended  for  Him ;  because  it  is  His 
enemies'  '  hour,'  coinciding  with  that  permitted  to 
'the  power  of  darkness'  (Lk  2263;  cf  Jn  133»; 
Plummer,  St.  Luke,  513  ;  Camb.  Bib.  St.  John,  230). 
Jn  666  'many  went  back,'  ko.1  oixin  per  airov  irepie- 
■KaTow  ;  the  last  words  picture  His  journeyings  to 
and  fro,  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
companying Him  on  foot,  and  hearing  His  teaching. 
In  the  same  sense  :  Jn  71  '  walked  in  Galilee,  for  he 
would  not  walk  in  Jewry ' ;  1023  walking  in  the 
Temple  ('ut  in  sua domo,'Beng.  ;  cf.  Mkll27);  ll84 
'  walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews. '  This 
use  of  Trepiware'iv  is  also  found  in  Rev  2l  of  our 
Lord's  life  of  activity  in  His  exalted  state :  '  walketh 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,'  as  if 
journeying  forth  by  the  circular  route  which,  after 
traversing  all  the  Churches  mentioned,  returns  to 
Ephesus  (Ramsay,  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
'  Letter  to  the  Church  in  Ephesus,'  Introduction). 
It  is  likewise  used  by  our  Lord  of  Peter's  working 
life  (Jn  2118  ireptewdTeis  Swov  ijde\es,  as  when  he 
had  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  'I  go  a  fishing,' 
v.3),  and  of  the  life  of  the  redeemed  (Rev  34  irept- 
ira.Tr)<jovtji  /xer'  efj.ou  ei>  XevKoh  ;  cf.  Zee  34-  7),  which 
is  thus  suggestively  represented  as  a  life  of  action 
conjoined  with  purity  (cf.  1  Jn  32- 3). 

(4)  '  To  act  and  behave  in  any  particular  manner,' 
'  to  pursue  a  particular  course  of  life ' :  Mk  76  (the 
only  passage  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  where  irepi- 
iraritv  is  used  in  this  sense — 'why  walk  not  thy 
disciples  /caret  ttjv  Trapddocriv  tuiv  Trpeo~f5vTt'po»>'  •  Kara 
indicating  conformity  with  a  standard  [as  in  Ro 
84  1415,  2  Co  102-  3,  Eph  22  ;  Win. -Moult.  500].  nfin 
in  Rabbinical  language  is  '  the  rule  by  which  men 
must  walk '  [ti^h]  ;  cf.  Swete,  in  loc.  ;  see  TRADI- 
TION), Jn  812,  where  the  condition  of  '  not  walking 
in  darkness '  ( =  ignorance  and  self  -  deception, 
narrowness,  joylessness,  and  death)  is  stated  to  be 
our  'following  the  Light  of  the  world,'  Jesus  our 
Sun  (cf.  II9,  Ps  27',  Is  92  426  6019-  20,  Mai  42),  whose 
rising  is  the  signal  to  awake  and  work  (Eph  514, 
He  313),  and  whose  movement  as  He  mounts  to 
attain  His  perfect  day  is  a  call  to  progress  in 
righteousness  and  love  (Ps  195,  Pr  418,  Ph  314).  St.' 
Paul  developed  this  figure  :  he  who  follows  the 
Light  of  the  world  becomes  himself  '  light  in  the 
Lord'  (Eph  58-  9,  1  Th  5s).  Cf.  Jn  1235  ('fides  non 
est  deses  sed  agilis  in  luce,'  Bengel.  So  also  is  love, 
1  Jn  29-»). 

xipirrxriiii  is  used  of  the  conduct  of  life  ;  Aquila,  Gn  522  (Enoch) 
TtptiTotTu  irvv  tu  6su,  where  LXX  has  ivr.picrrviiri  (cf.  He  ll5) ; 
LXX  2  K  203,  Ps  119(128),  pr  820,  Ec  119.  St.  Paul  uses  ntpirarut 
in  the  ethical  sense  thirty  times,  and  it  is  found  in  this  sense 
in  all  his  Epistles  except  Philem.  and  the  Pastorals.  He  has  also 
another  word  for  '  to  walk '  which  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels 
(«T«y i?v,  '  to  march  in  file ').  This  word  '  may  imply  a  more 
studied  following  of  a  prescribed  course  than  m/>it«ti/V  '  (Ellic. 
on  Gal.  122).  Compare  with  the  passages  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
Un  16- 7  28.  n,  2  Jn  4,  3  Jn  3- 4. 

2.  iropeietrdai  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  Trepi- 
warelv  (3)  in  Lk  1333  '  I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  following ' ;  '  I  must  go  on 
my  way,'  RV.  'The  duration  of  my  course  is 
ordained  by  God,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
shorten  it '  (cf.  Jn  ll9f- ;  Burkitt,  Gosp.  Hist,  and  its 
Transmission,  95).  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
Trepiwareiv  (4)  in  Lk  l6  ('  walking  in  all  the  command- 
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ments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless ') ;  cf. 
LXX  Pr  109  (with  Barrow's  Sermon)  14-,  Mic  68 
wopeOecrdai  fieri.  Kvplov  Oeov  crov,  '  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God,'  AV  and  RV 

3.  5«?/>x«r0cu,  'to  pass  through':  Mt  1243  (||  Lk 
ll-4)  '  walketh  through  dry  places,'  '  passeth 
through,'  RV  (cf.  Ps  106  (107)35).  'Apart  from 
humanity,  evil  powers  have  only  an  empty,  unpro- 
ductive existence  ;  and  accordingly  they  lie  in  wait 
continually  for  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
world  of  men,  and  to  set  up  their  abode  there' 
(Martensen,  Dogmatics,  196). 

Literature. —  Swete,  Com.  on  St.  Mark ;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Waiting  upon  God ;  J.  H.  Jowett,  Thirsting  for  the  Springs, 
167  ;  Illingworth,  Div.  Immanence ;  Westcott,  Characteristics 
of  the   Gospel  Miracles ;  Hatch  and  Redpath,  Concordance  to 

the  lxx.  James  Donald. 

WALLET  (RV  tr.  of  ir^pa,  Mt  1010  etc.  ;  AV 
'scrip'). — This  corresponds  to  the  hell  hdro'im, 
or  yalkut,  of  1  S  1740  (see,  however,  H.  P.  Smith, 
Samuel,  in  loc).  It  is  a  bag  made  of  partially 
tanned  kid-skin,  bound  by  a  strap  round  the  waist, 
or  slung  from  the  shoulder.  In  it  the  shepherd 
carries  his  supply  of  provisions  when  going  with 
the  flock  to  distant  pasture.  The  coarse  loaves  of 
the  country,  olives,  and  dried  fruit  form  the  staple 
diet,  with  an  occasional  lump  of  cheese.  The 
wallet,  however,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  boy's 
pocket  among  ourselves,  and  often  contains  a 
curious  assortment  of  articles.  The  AV  '  scrip ' 
appears  in  our  literature  with  the  same  meaning. 
Milton  (Comus,  line  626)  speaks  of  the  shepherd's 
'  leathern  scrip '  in  which  are  carried  '  simples  of  a 
thousand  names '  (cf .  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It, 
Act  iii.  sc.  2).  Setting  out  on  a  journey,  the 
Syrian  peasant  carries  a  wallet  well  furnished, 
which  he  opens  for  refreshment  as  he  rests  by  the 
way,  or  in  the  shelter  of  the  khan  at  nightfall. 
Christ's  Apostles  were  to  go  unencumbered  on 
their  special  mission  (Mt  1010,  Mk  68,  Lk  9s  104), 
trusting  to  hospitality,  and  the  providing  care  of 
their  Master.*  But,  as  an  ordinary  rule,  provident 
forethought  is  to  be  commended  (Lk  22s6). 

W  Ewing. 

WAR  (wSXefios). — As  the  Gospels  record  the  story 
of  Christ,  whose  mission  was  to  bring  '  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  to  men,'  the  references  to  war 
are  not  numerous.  But  St.  Luke  has  three  refer- 
ences well  worthy  of  attention. — 1.  In  Lk  314  '  the 
soldiers  '  (o-Tpa.Tev6fj.evoi,  RVm  '  soldiers  on  ser- 
vice ')  consult  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  who  the  soldiers  were,  or  in  what 
expedition  they  were  engaged,  but  they  were  not 
Roman  soldiers,  or  any  part  of  the  force  of  Herod 
Antipas  against  his  father-in-law  Aretas,  since 
the  quarrel  between  Herod  Antipas  and  Aretas 
had  not  developed  then. — 2.  In  Lk  1431  (where  He 
is  enforcing  the  general  lesson  that  we  should  not 
undertake  what  we  have  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  will  to  achieve,  or  enter  upon  His  service  unless 
we  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  life  itself) 
our  Lord  draws  attention  to  the  action  of  a  king  in 
calling  a  council  of  war.  Possibly  there  is  here 
a  historical  allusion  to  the  war  between  Herod 
Antipas  and  Aretas  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  v.  3). — 3.  In 

*  Edersheim  compares  certain  Rabbinical  ordinances  which 
laid  down  that  no  man  might  go  on  the  Temple  Mount  with 
his  staff  or  with  shoes,  or  with  his  scrip,  or  with  money  tied  to 
him  in  his  purse.  Whatever  he  might  wish  to  contribute  must 
be  carried  in  his  hand,  possibly  to  indicate  that  the  money 
about  him  was  exclusively  for  an  immediate  sacred  purpose. 
He  suggests  that,  for  similar  reasons,  Jesus  transferred  these 
very  ordinances  to  the  disciples  when  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  real  Temple,  and  says  the  direction  of  Mt  109f-  will  then 
mean  :  '  Go  out  in  the  same  spirit  and  manner  as  you  would  to 
the  Temple  services,  and  fear  not, — ' '  for  the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat."  In  other  words  :  Let  this  new  Temple  service  be 
your  only  thought,  undertaking,  and  care'  (The  Temple,  etc. 
P.  42). 


Lk  1943  our  Lord  shows  His  familiarity  with  the 
history  of  warfare  when  He  prophesies  that  the 
enemy  will  cast  up  a  bank  (x<*P<*£)  or  a  trench 
round  Jerusalem.  This  prophecy  was  literally 
fulfilled  forty  years  afterwards,  when  Titus  sur- 
rounded Jerusalem  with  a  palisaded  mound  and 
wall  of  masonry  (agger  and  vallum). 

Jesus  seems  to  have  recognized  war  as  rising 
from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution  of 
society  ;  but  as  His  teaching  lays  hold  upon  nations, 
the  methods  of  war  become  less  barbarous,  and  we 
have  good  cause  to  anticipate  a  time,  and  to  work 
for  it,  when  '  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 
While,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  condemn 
war  in  the  abstract,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  against  it  (see  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  War'). 

Coll.  A.  Macdonald. 

WASTE. — The  idea  of  waste  is  presented  in  the 
Gospels  in  two  figures.  (1)  The  first  of  these 
appears  in  the  word  Siao-Kopwifai,  which  indicates  the 
scattering  of  one's  possessions.  It  is  the  act  of  the 
man  who,  like  the  Prodigal,  makes  ■  ducks  and 
drakes '  of  his  goods  (Lk  1513),  or,  like  the  Unfaith- 
ful Steward,  squanders  his  master's  property  (Lk 
161). 

(2)  The  second  word  is  iwdiXeia,  which  denotes 
the  doing  to  death  of  that  which  should  have  re- 
mained to  enrich  and  beautify  life.  Judas  thought 
that  the  pouring  forth  of  the  ointment  upon  the 
head  of  Christ  was  awJiXeia  (Mt268 1|).  In  his  opinion 
it  was  waste,  because  the  price  of  it  might  have 
been  added  to  his  bag,  and  might  have  remained 
to  enrich  himself  (Jn  126).  It  was  put  to  a  use 
which  did  not  commend  itself  to  him,  and  this 
seemed  to  the  man  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  a 
once  accepted  Master  had  now  been  usurped  by  the 
money  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  a  loss  of 
something  like  '  three  hundred  pence'  (Mk  145).  It 
is  very  significant  that  Christ  used  the  word,  which 
Judas  had  applied  to  Mary,  of  Judas  himself.  So 
far  wrong  was  he  that  Mary  had  rendered  an  ever 
memorable  act  of  devotion.  The  true  '  waste '  was 
in  himself ;  he  was  the  '  son  of  waste '  (6  i/ios  ttjs 
diruXelas,  Jn  1712).  See  art.  Judas  Iscariot  in 
vol.  i.  p.  909b.  W.  W.  Holdsworth. 

WATCH. — 1.  The  noun  'watch'  in  the  Gospels 
represents  (1)  Kovo-Tudia  (Lat.  custodia)  in  Mt  2765-66 
28"  AV  ('guard'  RV).  This  word,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  technical  term  for  a  company  of 
60  men,  is  used  here  to  describe  either  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whom  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  ob- 
tained from  Pilate,  or  the  Temple  guard,  which 
he  reminded  them  they  already  had  and  could 
employ  to  protect  the  sepulchre  from  being  rifled. 

(2)  (pv\aK-/j,  where  it  denotes  the  divisions  of  the 
night  either  into  3  (Jewish  and  Greek  ;  cf.  Lk 
1238  (?)*)  or  4  (Roman  ;  cf.  Mk  1335)  parts.  The 
word  in  this  sense  occurs  (a)  in  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  walking  upon  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  which 
was  'at  the  fourth  watch,'  i.e.  just  before  dawn 
(Mt  1425,  Mk  648) ;  (6)  in  His  remarks  upon  the 
uncertainty  and  unexpectedness  of  the  Presence 
(wapovo-ia)  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt  2443,  Lk  1238). 

(3)  <pv\aK7)  in  an  active  sense,  denoting  a  watching 
or  keeping  watch  (Lk  2s). 

2.  '  Watch '  as  a  verb. — The  duty  of  constant 
watchfulness  (ypriyopetv)  and  vigilance  (aypvirveiv)  is 
insisted  upon  by  our  Lord  in  two  main  connexions  : 
(a)  in  regard  to  the  particular,  immediate  need  for 
it  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal  (Mt  2638-  40-  4l,  Mk 
1434-  38),  and  (b)  in  regard  to  the  general  attitude  of 
disciples    who    await    their    Lord's    Return    (Alt 

2442.  43)    Mk    1333.  34.  37)    Lk    \^fl.  39   2p6). 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this  case  the  fourth  watch  is  not 
named,  simply  because  the  return  is  not  likely  to  be  so  long 
delayed.     So  Meyer,  Alford,  Bruce,  etc. 
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As  to  the  general  attitude  or  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  Church  is  bidden  by  her  Lord  to  look  for 
His  coming,  the  burden  of  His  teaching  is  that  ours 
must  be  the  steadfast,  active  readiness  of  dutiful, 
trusty  servants,  who  are  not  afraid  of  being  caught 
idle  or  in  mischief,  when  the  Master  appears  and 
reveals  His  welcome,  though  awful  presence. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 

WATER  (OSojp). — For  an  Eastern  country,  Pales- 
tine (except  in  the  Negeb  and  the  districts  which 
are  desert)  has  a  fairly  abundant  supply  of  water. 
It  is  described  as  '  a  land  of  brooks  (torrent- valleys), 
of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  the 
valleys  and  hills '  (Dt  87).  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  climate  has  changed  since  OT  times. 
The  rainy  season  is  in  winter,  from  November  to 
March,  when  the  rains  are  generally  heavy.  At 
other  times  there  are  only  occasional  showers. 
'The  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain'  (Dt  ll14) 
come  about  the  autumn  and  spring  equinox  respec- 
tively. The  rainfall  on  an  average  is  from  25  to 
30  inches  in  ordinary  seasons  (the  average  rainfall 
in  England  is  less  than  30  inches),  but  there  are 
times  of  drought  which  cause  great  loss  and  suffer- 
ing. In  Galilee  the  water  supply  is  much  greater 
than  in  Judaea.  The  storage  of  water  is  much 
more  imperfect  than  in  former  times.  In  many 
places  the  ruins  of  artificial  tanks,  pools,  and 
aqueducts  are  visible.  The  chief  waters  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  Gospels  are  those  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  river  Jordan. 

Water  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
(most  instances  are  found  in  Jn. ),  both  in  its  literal 
and  figurative  meanings.  1.  Literally  :  e.g.  '  Jesus 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water'  (Mt  316  || 
Mk  1'°) ;  '  Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip 
of  his  finger  in  water '  (Lk  1624) ;  '  John  was  baptiz- 
ing in  jEnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was 
much  water  there '  ( Jn  323).  The  water  of  the  pool 
of  Bethesda  (Jn  5W)  was  supposed  to  have  cura- 
tive powers.  Part  of  v.3  ('waiting  for  the  moving 
of  the  waters ')  and  the  whole  of  v.4  are  now  rejected 
by  critical  editors.  The  moving  of  the  water  was  a 
natural  phenomenon,  the  flow  of  the  spring  being 
intermittent.  The  disciples  who  were  sent  to  pre- 
pare for  the  observance  of  the  Passover  were  in- 
structed to  look  for  '  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water'  (Mk  1413||Lk  2210).  As  water  is  usually 
carried  by  women  in  the  East,  the  man  bearing  the 
pitcher  would  easily  be  distinguished.  It  was  per- 
haps a  token  arranged  beforehand,  so  that  the  place 
of  observance  should  not  be  known  till  the  last 
moment.  See  also  art.  Pitcher.  In  Jn  1934  it  is 
recorded  that  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  one  of  the 
soldiers  pierced  His  side  with  a  spear,  and  forth- 
with there  came  out  blood  and  water  ;  see  art. 
Blood  axd  Water. 

2.  The  figurative  use  of  water  in  the  Gospels  is 
varied.  It  is  a  symbol  (i. )  of  the  moral  cleansing 
of  life  in  repentance,  '  I  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance '  (Mt  3",  Mk  l8,  Lk  318,  Jn  l23"26)  ; 
(ii. )  its  symbolical  reference  in  connexion  with  the 
new  birth  is  admitted,  but  its  significance  is  un- 
certain, '  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  spirit 
(<?£  OSaros  koX  Tn/eifiaros),  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God '  ( Jn  36).  The  phrase  '  water  and 
spirit'  has  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  hen- 
diadys,  and  interpreted  as  'spiritual  water'  (Neil, 
Figurative  Language  in  the  Bible).  Others  take  it 
as  referring  to  the  baptism  of  John,  and  as  indicat- 
ing that  repentance  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
new  birth  (Expos.  Times,  vol.  iii.  p.  318).  It  has 
also  been  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  sacrament 
ot  baptism.  This  is  the  most  ancient  and  general 
view.  Wendt  and  others,  however,  regard  the 
words  CSai-os  ko.1  as  a  post- Apostolic  interpolation 
(Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  ad  loc. ).  This  is  the 
most  probable  conclusion,   unless  the  words  are 


interpreted  as  referring  to  the  baptism  of  John 
unto  repentance  ;  ^ee  Expos.  Times,  vol.  xv.  p.  413. 
(iii.)  Water  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  innocence  : 
'  Pilate  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person'  (Mt  2724).  (iv. )  As  a  sign  of 
hospitality  or  respect  (see  Gn  2432  43-4).  Jesus  said  to 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  '  I  entered  into  thy  house,  thou 
gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet '  (Lk  I44),  (v. )  At 
the  supper  in  the  upper  room  (Jn  131"17)  the  water 
for  the  feet  had  not  been  provided.  The  disciples 
had  not  noticed  the  omission,  or  they  were  each  un- 
willing to  undertake  the  servile  duty.  Then  '  Jesus 
riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments  ;  and 
took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that,  he 
poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet'  (Jn  134- 5).  The  ordered  detail  of 
the  narrative  is  an  indication  of  the  profound  im- 
pression which  the  action  of  Jesus  had  made  upon 
the  Evangelist.  The  act  was  full  of  significance. 
It  was  a  symbolic  service.  It  taught  the  disciples 
the  duty  of  humility,  and  the  need  of  daily  cleans- 
ing from  the  daily  defilement  of  sin.  (vi. )  In  His 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Jesus 
linked  the  water  which  she  sought  at  the  well  with 
the  living  water  which  He  alone  could  give.  He 
uses  it  as  a  symbol  of  eternal  life,  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  in  their  satisfying  and  permanent  power 
of  good  (Jn  411"15).  (vii. )  On  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  Jesus  stood  in  the  Temple  and  cried,  '  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
that  believeth  in  me,  as  the  scripture  saith,  out  of 
his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water'  (Jn  737f-). 
The  Evangelist  interprets  the  symbol :  '  This  spake 
lie  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  which  believed  on  him 
should  receive  :  for  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet 
given;  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified'  (v.39). 
The  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  has  been  doubted 
(Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  i.  p.  256  n.). 
(viii. )  It  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  smallest 
service :  '  Whosoever  shall  give  unto  one  of  these 
little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of 
a  disciple,  verily  1  say  unto  you  he  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward'  (Mt  1042 1|  Mk  941).  It  is  pos- 
sible to  punctuate  the  sentence  so  that  it  reads  '  a 
cup  of  cold  water  only'  or  'only  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple.'    But  the  first  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

Literature. — Conder,  Palestine,  pp.  25-29 ;  Robinson,  BRP 
i.  342  {.;  Smith,  Expositor,  6th  ser.  vii.  [1903]  212  ff.;  art. '  Water ' 
in  Hastings'  DB ;  Thomson,  LB  p.  459 ;  Neil,  Figurative  Lan- 
guage in  the  Bible  ;  Expos.  Times,  vol.  iii.  [1892]  p.  318,  vol.  vi. 
[1895]  p.  389,  vol.  xv.  [1904]  p.  413.  JOHN   REID. 

WATERPOT  [vSpla,  freq.  in  LXX  for  is  Gn  2414, 
Jg  718,  1  K  1712  1833,  Ec  126).— 1.  Jn  26-7  \L8ivai 
iidplai  £i-  Kelixevai  .  yefj.lcra.Te  ras  v8ptas  PSaros.  The 
stone  waterpots  (cjat*  '(?a  in  Rabbinic  writings)  were 
placed  outside  the  reception-room,  for  the  washing 
of  the  hands  before  and  after  eating,  as  well  as  of 
the  vessels  used  (cf.  Mk  72-4,  Mt  152,  Lk  ll38).  '  For 
such  an  occasion  the  family  would  produce  or 
borrow  the  largest  and  handsomest  stone  vessels 
that  could  be  procured'  (Edersheim,  LT  i.  357). 

The  view  of  Westcott,  first  put  forth  in  1859  in 
a  note  to  his  Characteristics  of  the  Gosp.  Mir.  (p. 
14),  and  afterwards  stated  more  fully  in  his  Com.  on 
St.  John  (37,  38),  that  it  was  not  the  water  in  those 
vessels  that  was  changed  into  wine,  but  the  water 
which  the  servants  drew  from  the  source  after 
having  filled  the  vessels,  has  commended  itself  to 
many  students  of  the  Gospels.  But  it  has  not 
superseded  the  traditional  view,  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  in  its  favour  the  first  im- 
pression produced  on  the  minds  of  readers  of  the 
narrative  in  all  ages, — a  fact  of  great  weight. 
Readers  in  general  have  understood  that  the 
number  and  capacity  of  the  vessels  were  stated 
immediately  before  the  command  to  fill  them,  in 
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order  to  convey  the  idea  that  their  entire  contents 
were  changed  into  wine  (Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  NT  i. 
704),  and  also  that  the  clause  '  they  filled  them  up 
to  the  brim '  was  added  in  order  to  exclude  all 
possible  suspicion  of  collusion  (Trench,  Mir.  104, 
after  Chrys. ).  Such  are  the  principal  objections 
to  Westcott  s  view,  which,  however,  must  not  be 
hastily  pronounced  to  be  inadmissible,  or  even 
improbable.  When  the  arguments  in  its  favour 
are  carefully  weighed,  the  balance  seems  to  lie 
almost  equal  between  it  and  the  ordinary  view. 

(i.)  'It  is  unlikely  that  water  taken  from  vessels  of  purifica- 
tion should  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  miracle. ' 
This  argument  holds  good  even  supposing  that  the  vessels  had 
already  been  partially  or  wholly  emptied  by  pouring  water  on 
the  hands  of  the  guests  (Plummer,  in  loc).  (ii.)  The  words 
'  Draw  out  noxo,'  etc.,  are  perhaps  most  naturally  understood  to 
mean  that  the  same  action  of  drawing  water  from  the  source 
was  to  be  carried  on  as  before,  but  that  the  water  so  drawn 
was  now  to  have  a  different  destination.  In  like  manner  v. 9 
seems  to  imply  that  the  servants  who  had  drawn  the  water  had 
borne  it,  in  obedience  to  Jesus'  word,  straight  from  the  source 
to  the  ruler  of  the  feast.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the 
«E>  may  equally  well  mean,  '  Now  that  the  vessels  are  quite  full, 
bear  from  them  to  the  ruler  of  the  feast'  (in  pitchers  out  of 
which  he  would  fill  the  cups  of  the  guests,  Meyer,  in  loc). 
(iii.)  Though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say  that  the  words  oi 
r,tTX^xiru  to  iiitup  in  v.9  render  it  probable  that  Siotp  (also  from 
the  source)  is  to  be  understood  after  itvTXn<r«.Ti  in  v.",  it  may 
yet  be  stated  that  kvrXiiv  is  frequently  used  of  the  drawing  of 
water  (cf.  Gn  2413,  Ex  216,  Is  123,  Jn  47- 15),  but  rarely  of  the 
drawing  of  wine,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  use  of  the  word  is  in 
favour  of  Westcott's  view.*  (iv.)  It  is  suggested  that  this  view- 
is  most  in  keeping  with  the  symbolical  and  spiritual  character 
of  the  miracle.  The  turning  of  the  water  into  wine  was  a  c-ynj.{itt 
by  which  Jesus  manifested  His  glory.  The  filling  of  the  vessels 
with  water  was  part  of  the  '  sign,'  and  pointed  to  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Law  (cf .  Mt  51').  At  the  command  of  Jesus  '  they  filled 
them  up  to  the  brim.'  This  may  have  been  designed  to  show 
that  the  preparation  of  the  Law  was  now  complete.  It  had 
reached  its  high-water  mark,  if  we  may  so  speak.  The  number 
and  capacity  of  the  vessels,  and  their  being  utilized  for  'the 
purifying  of  the  Jews,'  may  thus  be  regarded  as  providentially 
ordered  circumstances,  designed  to  bring  out  the  significance 
of  Jesus'  act  in  its  relation  to  the  Law.  The  vessels  were  filled 
and  then  left  as  they  stood,  while  the  water  which  the  servants, 
in  obedience  to  Jesus'  word,  drew  from  the  source  was  carried 
past  them  and  delivered  to  the  ruler  of  the  feast,  who  on 
tasting  it  said  to  the  bridegroom,  'Thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  until  now.'  Full  justice,  it  may  be  argued,  is  thus  done 
to  the  spiritual  import  of  the  miracle,  which  was  intended  to 
represent  that  what  the  Law  with  its  elaborate  ceremonial 
could  not  do,  Jesus  could  now  do  for  those  unto  whom  He  had 
come— impart  to  them  the  true  joy  of  salvation  (cf.  Ps  10415, 
Mk  222  and  parallels).  The  views  set  forth  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl. 
ii.  1796,  1800,  2539 ;  Wendt,  St.  John's  Gospel,  83,  240,  may  be 
compared  with  the  foregoing  statement.—'  The  symbolical  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  must  not  be  hastily  set  aside  because 
it  has  been  often  disfigured  by  unlicensed  fancies'  (Westcott, 
Char.  Gosp.  Mir.  xii).  A  symbolical  interpretation  may  also  be 
quite  consistently  held  by  those  who  maintain  the  traditional 
view.  But  apart  from  symbolism  altogether,  the  miracle  taken 
bv  itself  is  comforting  and  edifying  in  the  highest  degree,  as  a 
proof  that  Christ's  hallowing  presence  is  with  us  in  our  common 
interests  and  enjovments,  and  that  He  blesses  all  life's  relation- 
ships.—It  may  be  added  that  if  it  was  the  entire  contents  of 
the  vessels  that  became  wine,  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  is  an 
example  of  our  Lord's  abundant  mercies,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the  twelve  baskets  of 
fragments  that  were  left. 

2.  Jn  428  d0Tj/cey  oSv  tt)v  vSpiav  ai/ri}s  i]  yvv-q.  The 
waterpot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  one  of  those 
jars  of  sun-dried  clay  which  are  still  in  use  in  the 
East,  and  which  are  carried  upon  the  head  or  on 
the  shoulder  (Eneyc.  Bibl.  i.  887,  iii.  3818  ;  Land 
and  Book,  576 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyptians6,  i.  187- 
188,  who  calls  attention  to  the  word  garrah  or 
jarrah  for  a  water-pitcher,  from  which  our  word 

*  Dr.  Giles  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  has  favoured 
the  writer  with  the  following  note  on  the  use  of  kt-rXuv.  '  I  do 
not  know  of  any  example  in  Attic  Greek  of  imAs7»  in  the  sense 
of  '  draw  wine '  (for  which  i,pC™  or  xfiovu  (in  poetry)  would  be 
expected)  except  the  following  from  a  fragment  of  Pherecrates, 
the  comic  poet,  xipxi  .  *r\v,pus  xuXixx;  oiVou  ^.iXa-tm  i»(W^.inu 
JivTAouv  iik  xaivvi;  toiiti  firnXou-ivoi;  miiv  (Meineke,  Frag.  ii.  300). 
Though  the  comic  poets  have  so  much  to  say  of  wine,  this, 
apparently,  is  the  sole  instance.  It  was  possibly  slang,  and  the 
verb  is  certainly  used  by  the  Alexandrian  writers  as  a  slang 
word,  as  in  the  recently  discovered  Herodas,  iv.  14,  t>L  yip  t, 
m\\->,v  oiV  mif/.<»  avrXcZpiv  (like  our  'raking  in  the  shekels'). 
The  use  for  wine  had  also  continued,  because  in  Theocritus 
x.  13  occurs  the  proverb  ix  *16v  UxtXCis  (like  our  'going  it'). 
Something  nearer  NT  times  would  be  useful,  but  I  cannot 
discover  that  it  occurs  in  the  Papyri.' 


'jar'  is  derived).  Her  leaving  her  waterpot  was 
not,  as  some  say,  because  her  faith  in  Christ  made 
her  forget  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  originally 
come,  but  because  it  impelled  her  to  announce  her 
discovery  of  Him  to  others  without  delay ;  and 
in  her  haste  to  return  to  Sychar  with  the  news, 
she  did  not  choose  to  be  encumbered  with  her 
heavy  waterpot,  which  could  be  fetched  at  any 
time. 

Literature. — Westcott,  Characteristics  of  the  Gosp.  Miracles, 
and  Com.  on  St.  John ;  Edersheim,  LT ;  Dods,  EGT ;  Dic- 
tionaries of  the  Bible  ;  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians. 

James  Donald. 
WAY. — The  term  '  way '  is  used  in  the  OT  and 
NT  in  a  great  variety  of  senses,  physical  (see  art. 
ROADS)  and  moral.  Any  good  concordance  will 
show  the  frequency  of  the  word  and  the  range  of 
its  application.  Jesus  calls  Himself  'the  Way.' 
'  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me '  ( Jn  146).  In 
the  remarkable  interview  in  which  this  passage 
occurs,  the  subject  of  conversation  was  the  goal  of 
life,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  little  company.  '  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  The  declaration 
was  an  enigma.  Thomas  and  Philip  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  perplexity  of  the  rest.  '  We  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the 
way?'  The  whither  is  (1)  union  with  God,  (2)  the 
Father's  home,  and  as.  a  corollary,  (3)  holiness. 
But  the  way  to  the  end — what  is  it ?  'I  am  the 
way.'  As  if  He  said,  '  Through  me,  through  what 
I  have  done,  through  what  I  have  been  teaching, 
through  what  I  am  about  to  do.'  They  had  for- 
gotten, or  not  understood,  that  He  was  the  In- 
carnate Word,  that  He  and  the  Father  were  one, 
and  that  He  was  laying  down  His  life  for  them  ; 
but  when  they  did  understand  these  things  then 
they  would  know  the  way.  In  He  1019- "°  the  blood 
of  Christ  seems  to  be  the  way  :  '  Having  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way 
which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us.'  Those  who 
believe  in  Christ  are  •  of  the  Way '  (Ac  92  199  224). 
Saul  '  desired  of  the  high  priest  letters  to  Damascus 
to  the  synagogues,  that  if  he  found  any  that  were 
of  the  Way,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto 
Jerusalem.'  The  name  served  as  a  convenient 
term  by  which  to  describe  the  disciples  in  the 
early  Church.  Among  the  orthodox  Jews  it  was  a 
term  of  contempt ;  among  the  disciples  of  honour  : 
for  had  not  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Way?  A 
way  leads  to  somewhere.  Christ  the  new  and 
living  way  leads  to  holiness,  and  heaven,  and  God. 

Literature.— The  Lexicons  of  Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer, 
s  v  Hit ;  Expositor,  iv.  x.  [1894]  450  ff.  ;  Paget,  Christ  the  Way 

(ig'o2).  R-  Leggat. 

WAYSIDE.— Two  blind  men  sat  by  the  wayside 
begging,  as  Jesus  left  Jericho  on  His  way  to  Jeru- 
salem (Mt  2030).  They  had  probably  taken  their 
station  at  a  spot  near  the  city  where  several  paths 
met,  and  which  may  have  been  planted  with  trees. 
Ao-ain,  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  some  of  the 
seed  fell  'by  the  wayside'  (Mt  13"),  i.e.  along  the 
road  (trapb.  t>  656v),  where  the  ground  was  so  hard 
as  to  be  impenetrable  by  it.  Jesus  gave  His  own 
interpretation  of  the  parable.  (1)  Owing  to  their 
hardness  of  heart  men  do  not  understand  the 
word  They  hear  but  do  not  heed.  It  falls  like 
seed  on  a  drumhead  ;  and  then  (2)  the  fowls  of  the 
air  come  and  devour  it.  Hearts  worn  hard  by 
selfishness  and  worldliness  do  not  give  entrance  to 
the  Divine  truth,  and  the  truth  lying  there  is 
either  trampled  and  destroyed  by  cares  and 
anxieties,  or  snatched  away  by  the  host  of  passing 
thoughts.  R-  Leggat. 

WEALTH.— 1.  The   Gospels    differ    from    each 
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other  very  considerably  in  their  contributions  to 
the  subject  of  wealth.  The  Gospel  of  Jn.  con- 
tributes scarcely  anything.  Such  words  as  irXofoios, 
ttXoutos,  irXovrelv,  drjcravpos,  dt)<Ta.vpi^ei.v  do  not  occur 
in  it ;  and  tttuxos  is  found  only  in  125-  6-  8  and  1329. 
Mk.  contributes  little— only  419  and  a  few  charac- 
teristic touches  in  the  narrative  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler  and  the  discourse  following  upon  it,  as  for 
instance  1024.  It  is  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  that  we  are 
indebted  for  practically  all  the  teaching  in  the 
Gospels  on  this  subj  ect.  And  the  material  supplied 
by  them  is  specially  rich.  But  it  is  not  uniform. 
There  is  a  contrast  between  the  teaching  on  wealth 
in  Lk.  and  that  in  Mt.  Lk.  has  preserved  a  series 
of  utterances  of  our  Lord,  which  on  the  face  of 
them  seem  hostile  to  wealth  and  partial  to  poverty. 
These  consist  partly  of  sayings  peculiar  to  Lk.  and 
partly  of  sayings  common  to  Lk.  and  Mt.,  but 
having  in  Lk.'s  version  a  sense  apparently  less 
favourable  to  wealth.  The  following  sayings  re- 
garding wealth  are  peculiar  to  Lk.  :  Is3  3"  418  6s4-25 
12i3-2i  n 412-14.  33  le1'13- 19"31.  The  following  are  illus- 
trations of  sayings  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  but 
with  an  apparent  bias  against  wealth  in  Lk.'s 
version  of  them  :  Mt  53,  cf .  Lk  62° ;  Mt  619"21,  cf .  Lk 
1233 ;  Mt  542,  cf.  Lk  63tt ;  Mt  1921,  cf.  Lk  IS22 ;  in 
the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  (Mt  221"14)  it  is 
the  '  good  and  bad '  who  are  gathered  in  from  the 
highways,  in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper 
(Lk  1416-24)  it  is  the  '  poor  and  maimed  and  blind 
and  lame.' 

Because  of  these  differences  the  Gospel  of  Lk. 
has  been  charged  with  Ebionism  (wh.  see).  It 
has  been  said  that  it  preaches  the  sinfulness  of 
wealth  and  the  merit  of  poverty.  By  some  this 
characteristic  is  taken  to  be  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  by  others  it  is 
attributed  to  Lk.  or  to  his  sources,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sub-Apostolic  period  to  which',  by 
them,  this  Gospel  is  assigned.  But  before  the 
Gospel  of  Lk.  is  credited  with  a  bias  against 
wealth  and  in  favour  of  poverty,  certain  facts, 
pointing  to  a  different  conclusion,  have  to  be  taken 
account  of.  In  the  first  place,  what  might  be  con- 
strued as  proofs  of  Ebionism  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  other  Gospels  also.  The  strongest 
saying  of  Jesus  against  wealth,  '  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,'  is  recorded 
byMt.  (1924)  and  Mk.  (1025)  as  well  as  by  Lk.  (1825). 
So  also  are  the  incidents  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  of 
James  and  John,  and  of  Matthew  or  Levi  leaving 
all  to  follow  Jesus  (Mt  418"22  99,  Mk  l16"20  214,  Lk 
511. 27. 28)     Mt  and  Mk  tell  of  the  Baptist's  ascetic 

manner  of  life  (Mt  34,  Mk  l6).  It  is  to  Mt.  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  record  of  the  sayings,  '  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth' 
(619),  and  '  The  poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to 
them '  (ll5).  In  Mt  1322  and  Mk  419  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  using  the  phrase  'the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,'— words  not  recorded  by  Lk.  ;  and  it  is  Mt. 
and  Mk.,  not  Lk.,  who  have  preserved  the  saying 
of  our  Lord  in  which  He  speaks  of  the  blessedness 
of  leaving  lands  (aypote)  for  His  sake  (Mt  1929,  Mk 
1029).  On  the  other  hand,  Lk.  reports  incidents 
and  sayings  the  reverse  of  Ebionitic.  In  the  par- 
able of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  recorded  by  him 
alone  (I619-31),  rich  Abraham  is  in  bliss  as  well  as 
poor  Lazarus.  It  is  Lk.  who  tells  of  the  women 
of  position  who  ministered  to  Jesus  of  their  sub- 
stance (82-  3).  He  alone  records  Jesus'  injunction 
to  His  disciples,  'He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him 
take  if  (22*).  To  him  we  owe  the  story  of  Zac- 
cneeus,  a  rich  man  who  won  Jesus'  commendation 
nvm  °ft  Jle  BtU1  retained  half  his  wealth 
(19  ).  And  he,  in  common  with  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, speaks  in  terms  of  approval  of  another  rich 
man,  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  (235°-53).     At  the  same 


time  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  promi- 
nence accorded  in  Lk.  to  the  contrast  between 
poverty  and  wealth,  and  to  sayings  of  our  Lord 
which  seem  to  favour  the  poor,  indicates  a  deep 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  the  problem 
of  wealth  and  poverty.     See  Poor  and  POVERTY. 

2.  What,  then,  is  the  view  of  wealth  presented 
in  the  Gospels  ?  What,  in  particular,  is  Jesus'  view 
of  wealth?  (1)  He  assumes,  though  He  nowhere 
explicitly  declares,  the  lawfulness  of  the  possession, 
of  wealth.  This  is  implied  in  such  parables  as  those 
of  the  Talents  (Mt  25"-30),  the  Pounds  (Lk  1912'27), 
and  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  161'8),  all  of  which  deal 
with  the  uses  of  money,  without  any  disapproba- 
tion of  its  possession  being  indicated.  It  is  im- 
plied in  His  parting  injunctions  to  His  disciples 
(Lk2235- 36),  and  in  the  saying, '  Make  to  yourselves 
friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness '  (Lk  169),  which  also  involve  the  possession  and 
use  of  money.  It  is  implied  even  in  the  demand 
which  He  made  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler  and 
others  to  part  with  wealth  (Mt  1921,  Lk  1822  1233 
1433),  and  in  the  exhortation,  '  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  the  earth '  (Mt  619).  In  each 
of  these  cases  Jesus  appealed  to  men  to  forego 
what  He  did  not  deny  was  their  right.  '  He  was 
pressing  on  them  a  moral  choice,  not  establishing 
an  economic  law'  (Speer).  The  woes  pronounced 
upon  the  rich  and  prosperous  (Lk  e24"26)  have  par- 
allels in  the  OT  (Is  102,  Am  26- '  86),  and  are  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  the  moral  dangers  of 
wealth  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  the  oppression 
of  the  pious  poor  by  the  rich.  Nor  is  the  fate  of 
Dives  (Lk  1619"31)  any  proof  that  Jesus  condemned 
the  possession  of  wealth  as  such.     See  Dives. 

(2)  Jesus  implies  that  wealth  is  the  gift  of  God. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  OT  (Ps  8911  SO10"12-  M  etc.). 
And  it  is  accepted  by  Jesus  and  illustrated  in  the 
parables  of  the  Talents  (Mt  25"-30),  the  Pounds 
(Lk  191227),  and  the  Foolish  Rich  Man  (Lk  1216"21). 
in  all  these,  gifts  and  possessions,  including  wealth, 
are  represented  as  bestowed  on  men  by  God.  And 
this  is  made  specially  clear  with  regard  to  wealth 
in  the  parable  of  the  Foolish  Rich  Man.  The  Rich 
Man's  wealth  came  to  him  through  the  medium 
which  is  most  evidently  at  God's  discretion,  namely, 
through  his  ground  bringing  forth  plentifully. 
The  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  petition,  '  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread'  (Mt  611,  Lk  ll3),  and  in 
the  sayings :  '  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye 
of  little  faith  ? '  (Mt630,  Lk  1228) ;  '  Your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.  .  .  All  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you'  (Mt  6s2-33,  Lk  1230-31).  And  the  description 
of  wealth  as  t6  aXKbrpiop  (Lk  1612)  seems  to  carry 
with  it  the  idea  that  wealth  belongs  really  to  God, 
and  is  only  lent  or  entrusted  by  Him  to  men. 

(3)  Wealth,  according  to  Jesus,  is  essentially  a 
subordinate  good.  It  is  characterized  by  Him  as 
£\&Xmttov  (Lk  1610)  compared  with  spiritual  interests. 
It  is  too  uncertain  to  be  the  goal  of  life  (Mt  619- w). 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  something  outside  man  and  apart 
from  him,  the  possession  of  it  does  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  riches  of  character,  but  may,  on 
the  contrary,  coexist  with  poverty  of  soul  (Lk 
12ie-2i  14is.  w  Mt  225-  6).  Nor  will  the  possession  of 
wealth  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  true  life  (Mt 
1626,  Mk  8s6- 37.  Lk  925).  Life,  in  fact,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  is  a  larger  and  richer  thing  than 
mere  possession  of  wealth  (Lk  1215- 23,  Mt  620- 25-  **) ; 
and  it  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  independent  of 
wealth  (Mt  625-  33-  34,  Lk  1222-  »•  29"34). 

(4)  Wealth  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  great  moral  issues  of  life,  and  it  is 
of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  true 
purpose  of  life.     It  is  a  test  and  discipline  of  char- 
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acter.  The  getting,  possessing,  and  spending  of 
wealth  develop  qualities  which  survive  death,  and 
are  fraught  with  important  consequences  in  the 
world  to  come.  This  view  of  wealth  is  presented 
in  the  parables  of  the  Talents  (Mt  2514"30),  the 
Pounds  (Lk  1912"27),  the  Foolish  Rich  Man  (Lk 
1216"21),  the  Unjust  Steward  and  Christ's  comments 
on  it  (Lk  161-13),  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  1619"31),  and 
in  the  picture  of  the  Judgment  of  Men  (Mt  2531"46). 
In  these  passages  wealth  is  regarded  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted by  God  to  man,  demanding  in  the  possessor 
of  it  fidelity,  watchfulness,  and  foresight.  Faith- 
fulness in  the  administration  of  the  unrighteous 
mammon  prepares  for  greater  and  more  serious 
responsibilities  in  the  world  to  come,  and  contrib- 
utes to  our  well-being  there  (Lk  161"13) ;  but 
failure  to  use  wealth  aright  entails  loss  and  con- 
demnation (Lk  1216"21  1610"13-  19"31).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Unright- 
eous Steward  that  as  the  Steward  employed  his 
lord's  wealth  in  securing  for  himself  friends  who 
would  support  him  after  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  so  we  should  administer  the  wealth  com- 
mitted to  us  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  contribute 
to  our  well-being  in  the  world  to  come. 

As  to  how  exactly  this  is  to  be  done  Jesus  lays 
down  no  detailed  rules,  trusting  rather  to  the 
impulses  of  the  regenerate  heart  issuing  in  right 
action.  Where  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  rule 
the  life,  wealth  will  be  wisely  administered.  '  The 
cross  of  Christ  is  the  solution  of  the  social  pro- 
blem' (Kambli).  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not 
left  without  hints  and  indications  as  to  how  one 
inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Christianity  will 
deal  with  wealth.  In  acquiring  wealth  he  will 
have  regard  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  his  fellow- 
men  as  much  as  to  his  own  (Mt  2239  712,  Mk  1231, 
Lk  631).  He  will  be  sparing  in  his  own  personal 
expenditure,  and  will  aim  at  simplicity  of  life 
(Lk  1041-42  RVm).  He  will  be  mindful  of  the 
claims  of  relatives  (Mk  710"13).  He  will  contribute 
liberally  in  gifts  and  personal  service  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  Kingdom,  even  at  much 
sacrifice  and  inconvenience  (Lk  211'4  81;3  2350"56). 
Nor  need  the  gift  necessarily  be  justifiable  on 
purely  utilitarian  grounds :  it  may  be  artistic- 
ally expressive  of  devotion  and  gratitude  (Mt 
26"-13,  Mk  143"9,  Jn  122"8,  Lk  736"50).  Such  a  one 
will  also  relieve  the  needs  of  his  fellow-men,  either 
by  almsgiving  or  by  personal  ministration,  or 
in  some  other  way  suggested  by  circumstances 
(Mt  62"4  1921  25s1"46,  Mk  1021,  Lk  630  1030"37  1233 
1412-14  1g8j  ju  1329^  care;  however,  always  being 
taken  that  ostentation  or  other  wrong  motives 
mar  not  the  value  of  the  gift  or  service  (Mt  62'4). 
And  Jesus,  by  His  commendation  of  Mary  for 
her  gift  of  costly  spikenard  (Mt  266"13,  Mk  143"9, 
Jn  123-8),  and  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  for 
a  similar  act  (Lk  736-50),  as  wei]  as  by  His  presence 
at  the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  21"11),  and 
at  feasts,  and  by  His  .appreciation  of  nature,  seems 
to  sanction  expenditure  of  wealth  in  ministering 
not  merely  to  the  necessities  of  men,  but  also  to 
their  happiness  through  the  gratification  of  their 
social  instincts  and  their  love  of  beauty. 

(5)  But  whilst  Jesus  implies  the  lawfulness  of 
private  possessions  and  gives  guidance  as  to  the 
right  use  of  them,  He  is  at  the  same  time  keenly 
alive  to  the  perils  attached  to  wealth ;  and  His 
recorded  utterances  contain  many  warnings  with 
reference  to  them.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
those  sayings  of  His  which  seem  on  the  first  read- 
ing of  them  to  condemn  wealth  and  the  possession 
of  it.  He  characterizes  money  as  '  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness'  and  'the  unrighteous  mammon' 
(Lk  169- "),  not  because  money  is  evil  in  itself,  but 
because  the  getting  and  possessing  and  spending 
of  it  are  so  apt  to  lead  to  unrighteousness.  Again, 
vol.  11. — £2 


He  pronounces  woe  upon  the  rich  and  prosperous 
(Lk  624- 25),  not  only  because  they  were  too  often 
guilty  of  oppressing  the  pious  poor,  but  also  be- 
cause their  wealth  exposed  them  to  grave  spiritual 
perils.  And  He  indicates  what  some  of  these 
perils  are.  Wealth  tends  to  delude  a  man  as  to 
his  real  worth,  and  to  invest  him  with  a  facti- 
tious importance  (Lk  1216"21).  It  tends  to  become 
a  man's  god,  and  to  oust  the  true  God  from  His 
supremacy  in  the  heart  (Mt  624,  Lk  1613  1216"21). 
The  rich  man  is  apt  to  trust  in  his  riches,  not 
in  God,  and  to  think  that  the  possession  of 
them  insures  him  against  adversity  (Lk  1216"21). 
Wealth  is  also  apt  to  make  him  forgetful  of  his 
indebtedness  to  God,  and  to  lead  him  to  regard 
God's  gifts  to  him  as  his  own  absolute  posses- 
sions to  do  with  as  he  pleases  (Lk  1216"21).  Fur- 
ther, wealth  has  the  tendency  to  deaden  the 
possessor's  sense  of  spiritual  need  and  his  aspira- 
tions after  spiritual  good  (Mt  1322,  Lk  1216'21  1619"31, 
Mt  225,  Lk  1418"20).  It  tends  also  to  limit  the 
possessor's  thoughts  to  this  present  world  and  its 
interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  things  (Mt 
619"34,  Lk  1216"21  1619"31).  It  is  apt  to  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  demands  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
to  indispose  to  the  acceptance  of  them  (Mt  1916"26, 
Mk  1017"27,  Lk  1818"27  957"82  1418"20,  Mt  225).  There  is 
the  danger,  too,  of  producing  alienation  of  sympathy 
from  our  fellow-men  and  selfish  ignoring  of  their 
needs  and  claims  (Lk  1216"21  1619"31).  And,  lastly, 
there  is  the  danger  of  covetousness  (Lk  1215,  Mt 
1322),  wealth  tending  to  breed  the  desire  for  more 
wealth  (Lk  1216"21),  though  this  sin  may  beset  those 
also  who  do  not  possess  (Lk  1213"15). 

(6)  These  dangers,  vividly  realized  by  Jesus  and 
greatly  dreaded  by  Him,  led  Him  to  make  use 
occasionally  of  language  which,  interpreted  liter- 
ally, would  seem  to  teach  the  incompatibility  of 
the  possession  of  wealth  with  membership  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Such  are  the  Woes  pronounced 
on  the  rich  and  prosperous  (Lk  Q24- 25),  the  conver- 
sation following  the  incident  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler  (Mt  1923- 24,  Mk  lO23"25,  Lk  1824- 25),  and  the 
demand  that  whosoever  would  be  His  disciple 
must  renounce  all  that  he  hath  (Lk  1433).  These 
utterances  are  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
Jesus  foresaw  trouble  and  affliction  for  His  fol- 
lowers. In  the  world  they  would  have  tribulation  : 
they  would  be  hated  of  all  men  for  His  name's 
sake.  Hence,  if  they  were  to  endure  unto  the  end, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  hold  property 
and  friends  and  life  cheaD,  ready  to  part  with  them 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  (Mt  1034"39,  Lk  1426).  And 
this  was  specially  incumbent  on  those  who  were  to 
be  the  preachers  and  missionaries  of  the  gospel 
(Lk  957A  Mt  818"22).  Hence  Jesus'  demand  that 
those  who  would  be  His  disciples  should  renounce 
all  that  they  had.  And  hence  also  the  severe 
things  He  says  regarding  the  rich.  But  these 
utterances  are  to  be  interpreted  also  in  accordance 
with  Jesus'  practice  of  embodying  His  teaching  in 
bold,  striking,  picturesque  utterances  designed  and 
fitted  to  arrest  attention.  He  expresses  Himself 
thus  strongly  in  order  to  impress  men  in  all  ages 
with  the  extreme  peril  of  wealth,  and  to  admonish 
the  rich  that  they  should  hold  their  wealth  lightly, 
and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  it  if  duty  demands. 

But  Jesus  went  further,  and  in  one  case  at  least  demanded  of 
an  aspirant  for  eternal  life  that  he  sell  all  and  give  to  the  poor 
if  he  would  have  treasure  in  heaven  (Mt  1918-22,  Mk  1017-22,  Lk 
1818-23).  This  demand  may  have  been  made  to  make  clear  to 
the  Young  Man  the  inadequacy  of  his  observance  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  especially  the  shallowness  of  his  love  for  his  neighbour. 
But  more  probably  it  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  principle, 
laid  down  elsewhere  by  Jesus,  that  whatever  interests  or  relation- 
ships conflict  with  a  man's  spiritual  well-being  and  with  the  claims 
of  God's  Kingdom  should  be  sacrificed,  even  though  in  them- 
selves legitimate  (Mt  52»-  30  1910-12,  Mk  9™- «  47,  Lk  1426).  It  was 
probably  perceived  by  Jesus  that  the  Young  Ruler's  wealth  was 
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interfering  with  his  realization  of  the  highest  good,  and  would 
render  loyal  and  enthusiastic  discipleship  impossible  for  him. 
Hence  Jesus  called  upon  him  to  part  with  it.  Though  this  is 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  it  may  well  be 
that  there  were  others  similar.  But  even  though  it  stand  alone, 
it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  influence  of 
wealth  on  the  possessor  may  be  so  injurious  to  his  highest 
interests  that  he  must  renounce  it  if  he  is  to  enter  into  life.  See 
also  Property. 

Literature.—  Rogge,  Derirdische  Besitz im NT,  1897 ;  Jacoby, 
Jesus  Christ.us  und  die  irdischen  Gilter,  1875  ;  Holtzmann,  '  Die 
ersten  Christen  und  die  sociale  Frage,'  and  Kambli,  'Das 
Eigenthum  im  Licht  des  Evangeliums,'  both  in  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Vortrage  iiber  religiose  Fragen,  1882  ;  Wendt,  '  Das 
Eigentum  nach  christlicher  Beurteilung'  in  ZThK,  1898  ; 
Naumann,  Jesus  als  Volksmann,  1894 ;  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Social  Question,  1900  ;  Orello  Cone,  Rich  and  Poor  in 
the  NT,  1902 ;  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,  1901 ; 
Heuver,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus  concerning  Wealth,  1903 ; 
Speer,  The  Principles  of  Jesus,  1902 ;  Dickie,  The  Christian 
Ethics  of  Social  Life,  1903 ;  Stubbs,  Christ  and  Economics, 
1894  ;  Abbott,  Christianity  and  Social  Problems,  1896 ;  Denney, 
'Christ's  Teaching  on  Money'  in  Union  Magazine,  September 
1901 ;  Ottley,  '  Ethics  of  Property '  in  Lombard  Street  in  Lent ; 
James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  1902 ;  Feine,  Eine 
vorkanonische  Ueb'erlieferung  des  Lukas,  1891  ;  Campbell,  Criti- 
cal Studies  on  Luke,'  1891 ;  Milligan,  'A  Group  of  Parables,' 
Expos.,  Sept.  1892;  Hicks,  'The  Communistic  Experiment  of 
Acts  ii.  and  iv.,'  Expos.,  Jan.  1906  ;  also  Lives  of  Jesus  by 
Strauss,  Kenan,  Keim,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  etc. ;  B.  Weiss,  NT 
Theol.  1880;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  [Eng.  tr.  1895];  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  1892  ;  various  works  on  the  Parables  ;  com- 
mentaries on  Mt.  and  Lk.,  esp.  Plummer's  'St.  Luke'  in  ICC; 
artt.  'Matthew,'  'Luke,'  and  'Gospels'  in  Hastings'  DB. 

J.  W.  Slater. 
WEARINESS.— The  one  reference  to  the  weari- 
ness of  our  Lord  which  we  find  in  the  Gospels 
occurs  in  the  account  of  His  journey  from  Judaea 
into  Galilee.  We  read  that  on  His  way,  beaten 
down  by  heavy  toil  (KeKoiriaKtis),  He  sat  upon  the 
well  near  to  the  village  of  Sychar  (Jn  46).  The 
allusion  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
He  who  is  touched  by  the  feeling  of  our  infirmity 
shared  that  infirmity  in  its  commonest  effect  of 
physical  exhaustion.    See  Humanity  of  Christ. 

W    W    HOLDSWORTH. 

WEAYING. — In  our  Lord's  day  weaving  was  done 
by  hand-looms,  as  still  in  the  East  generally.  The 
loom,  with  its  '  beam '  and  '  shuttle,' which  furnished 
to  OT  poet  and  prophet  figures  of  life's  swiftness 
and  brevity  (cf.  Job  76,  Is  3812),  is  not  directly 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  While  in  the  earlier 
days  in  Palestine  weaving  was  done  mostly  by  men, 
later  it  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
women.  The  Rabbis  did  not  give  it  a  high  place 
among  the  crafts.  Among  the  materials  used  in 
weaving  were  flax,  wool,  camel's  hair  and  goat's 
hair.  Flax  and  wool  made  '  soft  clothing '  for  the 
royal  and  the  rich  (Mt  ll8,  Lk  1619),  the  rest  were 
wrought  into  the  coarser  garments  of  the  more 
austere,  like  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  34),  into  the 
sackcloth  of  the  mourner  (Mt  ll21,  Lk  1013),  or  into 
tents  or  sails.  Jesus  wore  a  seamless  garment 
(xitwj'  &ppa<pos,  Jn  1923),  woven  in  one  piece,  from 
the  top  throughout,  made  probably  by  faithful, 
ministering  women  (Lk  82f-,  Mt  2755) ;  and  when  He 
was  buried,  the  cloth  in  which  His  body  was  wrapped 
was  of  linen  (Mk  1546,  Mt  2759,  Lk  2412,  Jn  1940). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 
WEDDING  GARMENT.— The  parable  in  which 
the  incident  of  the  wedding  garment  occurs  is 
recorded  in  Mt  221<r-  As  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  similar  story  told  in  Lk  1418ff-  is 
not  a  different  version  of  the  same  parable,  but 
another  teaching  given  on  a  different  occasion, 
there  will  be  no  attempt  made  to  find  what  light 
Lk.'s  parable  of  the  Great  Supper  throws  on  it. 
The  wedding  garment  fits  in  as  naturally  with 
Mt.  s  story  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  Lk.'s. 
Questions  have  been  discussed  with  much  learn- 
ing as  to  whether  the  wedding  garment  means 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  or  the  righteousness  of 
good  works,  whether  it  be  something  that  we  must 
do  for  ourselves  or  something  that  is  done  for  us. 
lne  story,   however,   makes  it  quite  plain  that 


it  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  Those 
gathered  from  the  highways  and  lanes  had  certainly 
no  opportunity  for  making  themselves  garments 
that  would  be  fit  for  the  royal  presence.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  search  for  illustrations  showing  that 
in  the  East  it  was  not  uncommon  at  high  festivals 
to  provide  guests  with  suitable  garments,  because 
whether  that  was  the  case  or  not  historically,  it  is 
certainly  the  case  parabolically.  The  attitude  of 
the  king  throughout  the  story  is  represented  as  so 
generous  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should 
fling  one  of  his  guests  into  a  dungeon  because  he 
was  unable  to  find  for  himself  a  suitable  marriage 
garment.  The  man  is  punished  for  his  impudence 
in  supposing  that  he  could  come  into  the  king's 
presence  just  as  he  was.  If,  then,  we  inquire  what 
the  truth  is  that  our  Lord  wishes  to  express,  it 
is  plainly  this,  which  we  find  again  and  again 
in  Scripture,  that  no  one  is  clean  in  God's  sight. 
And  when  this  sinful  condition  is  contrasted  with 
God's  absolute  holiness,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
but  that  man  as  he  is  cannot  stand  in  God's  presence. 
The  wedding  garment  means,  then,  something 
that  God  supplies,  enabling  the  sinner  to  stand  in 
His  presence.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  spiritual 
world  that  properly  answers  to  a  cloak  or  garment. 
Here,  dress  may  effect  a  deception,  may  make  a 
man  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not,  but  there  all  is 
real,  and  the  character  is  seen  through  and  through. 
Commentators  have  therefore  rightly  felt  that  the 
wedding  garment  must  denote  an  element  in  char- 
acter. It  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  good  works,  because  they  may  have 
no  root  in  the  character ;  nor  is  it  some  fictitious 
imputation  of  what  does  not  really  belong  to  us ; 
nor  is  it,  as  Archer  Butler  suggests,  a  spirit  of 
sympathetic  joy  with  the  wedding  festivities.  It 
is  something  the  lack  of  which  deserves  searching 
judgment,  the  presence  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary.  What  is  it?  Is  it  not  that  definite 
relationship  with  Christ  which  is  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  hymn — 

'  Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee,' 

a  relationship  implying  the  closest  possible  union]? 
It  is  not  something  fictitious  or  unreal,  but  some- 
thing which  the  fact  of  sin  demands.  For  just  as 
the  spirit  of  independence  is  a  ridiculous  assumption 
for  the  creature  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  so 
that  of  dependence  on  a  perfect  character  carries 
with  it  a  definite  moral  quality. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  interpretation  explains 
the  substantive  but  not  the  adjective,  that  we  have 
a  meaning  for  '  garment '  but  not  for  '  wedding 
garment.'  The  wedding  of  the  parable  stands  for 
the  union  of  God  with  humanity — the  Incarnation, 
as  we  call  it.  The  indifference  to  that  fact  is  the 
heaviest  condemnation  the  world  can  receive. 
That  was  the  blunder  of  the  commercial  people  of 
our  Lord's  time,  who  were  so  engrossed  with  their 
own  business  as  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  who,  when  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  interfere  with  their  concerns, 
did  their  best  to  destroy  it.  The  blunder  of  the 
outcast  is  to  suppose  that  this  wonderful  con- 
descension was  not  necessary.  It  is  this  that  is 
depicted  in  the  incident  of  the  wedding  garment. 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 

WEEK.— See  Time. 

WEEPING.— See  Tears. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— The  specific  ob- 
ject for  which  the  Gospels  were  composed  did  not 
call  for  anything  like  a  full  detailed  use  of  metrical 
data.  Within  their  limited  compass  there  are  only 
incidental  allusions  to  a  system,  or  rather  systems, 
of  weights  and  measures.     These  are  naturally 
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scanty  and  obscure.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
with  them  is  to  identify  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  equivalents  in  modern  systems,  and  to 
ascertain  their  places  in  those  that  were  current 
in  the  Palestine  of  NT  times.  At  this  last  point  a 
difficulty  at  once  emerges,  due  partly  to  the  absence 
of  regard  for  accuracy  and  precision  in  such  matters 
prevalent  at  the  time  and  place,  and  partly  to  the 
mixture  of  standards  derived  from  successive  and 
widely  differing  populations  coming  in  with  suc- 
cessive waves  of  conquest  and  invasion.  The  situa- 
tion was  not  unlike  that  of  modern  Syria,  with  its 
bewildering  confusion  of  coinage  and  other  stand- 
ards of  value,  brought  in  and  grafted  on  the  native 
system  by  French,  German,  and  English  merchants. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  expert  metrologists 
that  the  basis  and  fountainhead  of  all  systems  of 
measurement  is  to  be  traced  to  Babylonia.  But 
in  passing  into  Western  countries,  the  Babylonian 
system  was  naturally  subjected  to  as  many  modifi- 
cations as  it  entered  regions,  and  gave  rise  to  quite 
as  many  secondary  or  derivative  systems.  These, 
during  the  course  of  the  interrelations  of  the 
peoples  using  them,  mutually  affected  one  another  ; 
and  the  result  was  a  variety  of  values  called  by 
the  same  name,  or  by  names  derived  from  the 
same  original.  On  account  of  this  fact,  etymo- 
logical processes  of  reasoning  are  in  this  field  of 
little  value,  if  not  altogether  valueless  and  mis- 
leading. Moreover,  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  metrology  there  is  a  tendency  noticeable  to- 
wards the  shrinkage  or  reduction  of  primitive 
values,  making  it  essential  to  distinguish  with 
great  care  between  the  values  current  under  the 
same  name  in  different  periods  of  history.  In  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  exact  facts  as  far  as  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  is  concerned,  it  will  be  best  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Palestine  during  the  OT  period  three 
main  systems  of  metrology  came  into  use  more  or 
less  extensively,  the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  Phoenician,  and  that  to  these,  just  before 
the  times  of  Jesus,  the  Roman  conquest  added  a 
fourth  as  a  disturbing  element. 

I.  Weights. — The  primitive  unit  of  weight  was 
the  shekel.  This  developed  into  two  forms,  the 
heavy  and  the  light  (cf.  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  '  Weights  and  Measures  ').  The  heavy  shekel 
weighed  252-5  grs.,  and  the  light  just  one-half  of 
that.  Perhaps  while  the  shekel  was  still  being 
used  in  these  forms,  a  third  value  was  attached  to 
it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Syrian  shekel  of  320 
grs.,  and  a  fourth  value  later,  viz.  the  Phoenician 
of  224-4  grs.  In  Roman  times  the  denarius  was 
introduced.  This  was  equivalent  to  the  Attic 
drachm.  But  Josephus  {Ant.  III.  viii.  2)  repre- 
sents the  Hebrew  shekel  (o-lkXos)  as  equal  to  a 
tetradrachm  (4  drs.),  and  a  drachm-denarius  was 
fixed  by  Nero  at  52-62  grs.  At  least  approximately, 
therefore,  for  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  three  units  in  the 
scale  of  weights  may  be  determined,  as  follows  : 
the  drachm-denarius =52 -5  grs.,  the  light  shekel  = 
105  grs.,  and  the  heavy  shekel =210  grs.  Of  the 
higher  units  the  mina  is  equated  with  100  drs.,  and 
the  talent  with  60  mince,  hence  the  scale  : 


Drachm-Denar.      1 
Shek.  (light)  2 

Shek.  (heavy)         4 

Tetradrachm 
Mina  100 

Talent  6000 


Dr. -Den.  Shek.      Tetr.     Min.  Talent. 


50 
3000 


52-5+grs. 
105+   „ 
210+    „ 


25 
1500 


1 

60 


5250+    „ 
1        315000+    „ 


In  the  Gospels  the  words  Sidpaxpov  (light  shekel, 
Mt  1724)  andrAXavrov  *  (talent,  Mt  1824  2515"28)  occur, 
but  not  as  the  names  of  weights  ;  they  are  the 
designations  of  coins  (see  Money).    The  only  term 

*  T«X«»Ti«7of  in  Rev  1621  (cf.  also  Jos.  BJ  v.  vi.  3)  can  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  only  an  approximation.  The  PEFSt, 
1892,  289  f.,  records  the  discovery  of  a  large  stone  weighing 
64600  grs.  (41900  grammes),  used  as  a  heavy  talent  weight. 


purely  designating  a  weight  is  \irpa  (pound,  Jn  123 
1939).*  This  was  identified  with  the  mina  of  the 
above  scale  as  its  approximate  equivalent.  Its 
exact  weight  in  the  Roman  scale  of  weights  is 
given  as  5050  grs.,  or  11  oz.  avoirdupois. 

II.  MEASURES. — 1.  Measures  of  Length. — The 
unit  of  linear  measurement  in  earlier  Biblical  times 
was  the  cubit  (nsx).  This  was  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  length  of  the  forearm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  as  the  stand- 
ard. There  are  evidences  that  such  a  standard 
was  early  averaged,  conventionalized,  and  made 
the  legal  unit  among  the  Israelites,  being  intro- 
duced like  other  standards  of  the  kind  from  Baby- 
lonia. The  cubit  did  not,  however,  remain  a  fixed 
unit  throughout.  From  Ezk  405  (cf.  4313)  we 
learn  that  two  standards  of  measurement  called 
cubits  had  come  into  use,  and  were  employed  in 
the  prophet's  day,  and  that  these  differed  by  one 
hand's  breadth.  The  common  cubit  was  six  hand- 
breadths  in  length,  the  sacred  cubit,  seven.  The 
question  of  the  absolute  length  of  either  is,  there- 
fore, resolved  into  the  value  of  the  handbreadth. 
It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various 
processes  through  which  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  attempted.  The  results  of  these 
processes  show  a  divergence  of  over  nine  inches. 
Conder  (Handbook  of  the  Bible)  finds  the  cubit  to 
be  16  in.  in  length.  Petrie  (Ency.  Brit.v  xxiv. 
484)  finds  it  to  be  25 '2.  Between  these  extremes 
are  the  following  :  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  (Hastings' 
DB,  art.  '  Weights  and  Measures'),  17 '5  in.; 
Watson  (PEFSt,  1897,  203ff.),  177  ;  Beswick  (ib. 
1879,  182  ff),  17-72;  Warren  (ib.  1899,  229  ff), 
1775  in.;  Smith's  DB,  based  on  Thenius,  19-5  in.; 
and  Petrie  (PEFSt,  1892,  31),  22-6.  If  we  set 
aside  the  extremes  by  Conder  and  Petrie  and 
Smith's  DB,  the  divergence  in  the  remainder  is 
reduced  to  a  margin  not  larger  than  -25  inch. 
Accordingly,  the  consensus  of  the  most  recent 
investigation  may  be  safely  taken  to  fix  the  value 
of  the  cubit  in  inches  at  between  17'50and  17  75. 
Therefore  the  symbol,  17-5+  may  be  accepted  as 
the  approximate  value  of  the  common  cubit  among 
the  Israelites.  Upon  this  basis  the  longer  cubit 
of  Ezk  405  was  20-6  in.  This  result  coincides  with 
the  Egyptian  metrological  system,  and  it  appears 
probable  that,  being  introduced  from  Egypt  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  royal  Egyptian  measure  of  the 
name,  the  cubit  was  gradually  reduced  until  in 
Ezekiel's  day  the  shorter  form  of  it  had  been 
definitely  fixed.  This,  then,  persisted  up  to  NT 
times,  and  was  identified  with  the  Roman  cubitus 
of  a  little  less  than  17  5  in.  (cf.  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  p.  1227).t 

The  subdivisions  of  the  cubit  were  the  span, 
equalling  half  a  cubit ;  the  palm  or  hand-breadth, 
one-sixth  of  a  cubit;  and  the  digit  or  finger-breadth, 
one  twenty-fourth  of  a  cubit.  The  multiples  in 
common  use  were  the  fathom,  consisting  of  four 
cubits,  and  the  reed,  of  six  cubits.  Hence  the 
table  : 

Digit.  Palm.  Span.  Cubit.  Fathom.  Reed. 
Digit  (Finger-      1  ' v3  m 

breadth) 
Palm    (Hand-      4  1  s 

breadth) 
Span  12  3  1 

Cubit  24  6         2         1 

Fathom .  96         24  8  4  1 

Reed  144        36        12         6  1-5 


8-75 

17  52 

70-+ 

1      105-5 


*  In  this  place,  according  to  Hultsch,  the  \i*p*.  is  not  the  same 
as  in  Jn  193a.  He  understands  the  term  to  be  the  name  ot  a 
translucent  horn  vessel  with  measuring  lines  on  the  outside, 
used  bv  apothecaries  in  dealing  out  medicines.  Such  a  mea- 
suring' instrument  was  used  ;  but  that  it  served  for  carrying 
ointment  is  improbable,  and  the  identification  of  the  Xirpx.  here 
with  Jn  1939  seems  more  natural. 

t  In  Egypt,  too,  there  was  a  longer  cubit  and  a  shorter,  ana 
these  two  were  related  to  one  another  as  7  to  6,  their  values  in 
inches  being  respectively  19'43  and  1666. 
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In  the  Gospels  the  cubit  is  mentioned  in  Mt  627, 
Lk  1225,  and  Jn  21s.  In  all  these  passages  it  appears 
as  an  approximation,  and  neither  requires  nor 
admits  of  precise  determination.  Lengths  less  than 
that  of  the  cubit  are  not  alluded  to.  Of  greater 
lengths  the  following  occur,  being  outside  the  usual 
scale  as  given  above.  The  stadium  or  furlong  (Lk 
2413,  Jn  619  ll18).  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  scale,  and  appears  there  as  the  equivalent 
of  600  ft.  (more  precisely  600  ft.  9  in. ),  or  400  cubits. 
The  mile  (Mt  541)  was  also  borrowed,  but  is  taken 
from  the  Roman  scale,  and  was  equal  to  7  "5  Greek 
stadia  (furlongs),  or  3000  cubits  (1700  yds.).  The 
day's  journey  (Lk  244),  which  is  a  common  Oriental 
way  of  reckoning  distances  of  considerable  length 
at  the  present  day,  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
ancient  times  also.  It  is  not,  however,  reducible 
to  any  definite  equivalent,  and  was  no  doubt  a 
very  elastic  term.  See  on  this  and  on  '  Sabbath 
day's  journey,'  art.  JOURNEY. 

2.  Measures  of  Surface. — Of  measures  of  area  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  NT  any- 
where. Occasional  allusions  to  the  purchase  of 
land  (Mt  1344  277,  Lk  1418  ;  cf.  Ac  l18)  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  include  the  measurement  used  in 
these  and  similar  transactions. 

3.  Measures  of  Capacity. — These  naturally  fall 
into  liquid  and  dry  measures.  Primitively  the 
most  common  word  for  measure  of  volume  in  Bible 
lands  was  perhaps  the  seah  (crdrov,  jutrpov,  cf.  Mt 
1333,  which  is  also  the  usage  of  the  LXX).  This 
was  the  '  measure '  par  excellence.  This,  however, 
became  differentiated  at  least  as  early  as  before 
the  NT  age  into  a  unit  of  dry  measure,  and  the 
hin,  with  twice  the  capacity  of  the  seah,  took  its 
place  in  the  corresponding  liquid  scale.  Neverthe- 
less, in  ascertaining  the  values  of  both  liquid  and 
dry  standards  of  measurement,  the  most  con- 
venient starting-point  is  the  seah.  This,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  easily  traceable  in  its  equivalents  in 
the  Grasco-Roman  metrology,  and,  on  the  other, 
as  the  unit  on  which  the  ephah-bath  is  based, 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  Palestinian  metrology  of 
both  dry  and  liquid  varieties. 

As  to  the  equivalency  of  the  seah  in  the  classical 
Graeco-Roman  system,  the  following  data  give 
testimony  :  Josephus  (Ant.  IX.  iv.  5)  says,  '  A  seah 
is  equal  to  one  and  one-half  Italian  modii.'  An 
anonymous  writer,  cited  by  Hultsch  (Metr.  Script. 
i.  81.  6),  speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  so  also  Jerome 
(on  Mt  1333),  who,  however,  probably  simply  re- 
produces this  representation.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Epiphanius  (Metr.  Script,  i.  82.  8), 
the  seah  was  equal  to  one  and  one-quarter  modii 
(20  sextarii) ;  but  that  this  is  not  a  precise  state- 
ment appears  from  the  same  writer's  equating  the 
seah  with  22  sextarii  elsewhere  (Metr.  Script,  i. 
82.  9).  Indirectly  from  the  identification  of  the 
bath,  the  cor,  and  the  hin  by  Josephus,  with  their 
corresponding  Roman  equivalents  (cf.  Ant.  VIII.  ii. 
9,  XV.  ix.  2,  in.  viii.  3),  the  value  of  the  seah  is 
computed  at  22  sextarii ;  and  as  this  agrees  with 
the  equation  of  the  Babylonian  ephah-bath  with  66 
sextarii  (Hultsch,  Griech.  and  Bom.  Metr.  ii.  p. 
412),  it  may  be  taken  as  correct. 

This  gives  us  the  value  of  the  seah  in  Roman 
scxtarn.  The  reduction  of  the  sextarii  to  present- 
day  English  standards  may  be  made  either  upon 
the  off18  of  the  calculations  of  Hultsch  (Metrol. 
S'  -i-i  'V wmcn  yield  a  sextarius  of  -96  pt.  (cf. 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.,  followed  by  Harper's  Diet,  of 
Class.  Lit  and  Ant.,  ed.  H.  T.  Peck),  and  a  seah 
°l\ i  t-  pts-  <2  gals.  2  qts.  and  1+  pts.);  or  this 
reduction  may  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  use 
or  trie  farnese  congius  (  =  6  sextarii)  in  the  Dresden 
Aiuseum,  which  yields  a  sextarius  of  -99  pts.  The 
difference  m  results  between  these  methods  amounts 
to  no  more  than  -03  pt.  in  the  Roman  sextarius. 


Neither  of  the  two  methods  positively  excludes 
the  possibility  of  error,  but  the  latter  appears 
upon  the  whole  more  trustworthy.  Thus  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  table  we  have  the  equation  to 
start  with:  sextarius  =  '99  pt.  The  seah  (22  sext. 
=  2  gal.  2  qts.  1*78  pts.)  is,  then,  approximately 
23+  pts. 

This  yields   for  the   dry  measure  the  scale  as 
follows  : 

Log.  Kab.  Omer.  Seah.  Ephah.  Cor. 
Log  1  =     1     pt. 

Kab  4        1  =4     pts. 

Omer  Tb     1-8        1  =     7£     „ 

Seah  24        6  3-6       1  =  23-75  „ 

Ephah  72      18         10         3  1  =  71-28  „ 

Cor  (Homer)      720    180        100        30         10         1    =712-8    „ 

And  for  the  liquid  the  scale  as  follows  : 


Log 

Hin 

Seah 

Bath 

Cor 


Log.  Hin.  Seah.  Bath.    Cor. 

1  =    1     pt. 

12          1  =  11-9  pta. 

24          2  1  =  23-8    „ 

72          6  3  1  =  71-28  „ 

720  60  30  10            1         =712-8    „ 


These  two  scales  represent  the  values  of  mea- 
sures of  capacity  of  the  later  days  of  Judaism. 
For  OT  times  the  value  of  the  seah  would  have  to 
be  made  larger,  and  the  table  correspondingly  in- 
creased. For  practical  purposes  the  log = sextarius 
=  pt.  equation  may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

In  the  Gospels  the  following  allusions  to  the 
scales  occur.  The  seah  (Mt  1333,  Lk  1321)  is  the 
equivalent  of  one-third  of  an  ephah,  and  so  is  meant 
to  designate  generally  as  large  a  quantity  as  was 
usually  handled  in  household  necessities.  Three 
seahs  are  equal  to  35J  qts.  or  I  bushel.  The  cor 
(Lk  167)  appears  under  the  name  of  'measure,'  the 
expression  being  naturally  a  general  and  inexact 
one.  The  total  quantity  intended  to  be  indicated 
is  100  cors  or  1110  bushels. 

Measures  not  included  in  the  above  scales  occur 
as  follows.  The  xestes  (i;<?<mjj,  translated  'cup,' 
Mk  74  <8<)  was  probably  a  small  and  handy  house- 
hold vessel,  with  the  capacity  of  a  pint  measure,  and 
used  as  such.  The  modius  (p.65ios,  Mt  515,  Mk  421, 
Lk  ll33,  tr.  in  all  the  English  versions  'bushel ')  is 
not  the  English  bushel,  but  the  Hebrew  seah.  The 
name  is  borrowed  from  the  Graeco-Roman  usage. 
The  measure  itself  was,  like  the  xestes,  a  useful 
household  utensil.  The  metretes  (^erpriT^s,  Jn  26, 
tr.  '  firkin ')  is  evidently  the  bath  of  the  Hebrew 
scale,  containing  approximately  9  gallons. 

Literature. — Hultsch,  Griech.  u.  Rom.  Metrologie,  ii.  (1882), 
also  his  Collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sources,  under  the  title 
of  Metrologicorum  Scriptorum  Reliquiae,  2  vols.  (1864-1866) ; 
Lehmann,  'Altbab.  Mass  u.  Gewicht'(in  Verhandl.  d.  Berliner 
Gesellschaft  f.  Anthropol.  1889) ;  Zuckermann,  Das  Jiidinche 
Masssystem  (1867);  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  i.  198  ff.  ;  Benzinger, 
Heb.  Arch.  178  ff.  A.  C.  ZENOS. 

WELL  (irrryn,  <pptap,  Jn  46-11)-— The  one  well 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  is  that  of  Jacob,  near 
ancient  Shechem,  under  the  northern  cliffs  of 
Gerizim.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is 
the  well  pointed  out  to  this  day  as  Bir  Ydktib  in 
the  eastern  opening  of  the  pass  of  Nablus.  Samari- 
tan, Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem  traditions 
support  this  identification  with  absolute  unanimity. 
See  Jacob's  Well. 

There  is  a  law  of  the  well  in  the  East,  which, 
although  unwritten,  receives  well-nigh  universal 
homage.  Drawing  water  from  the  cisterns  or  wells 
that  abound  in  Palestine  occupies  much  of  the 
women's  time.  The  stones  round  the  mouth  of 
many  a  well  are  scored  deeply  by  friction  of  the 
ropes  to  which  the  bucket  or  leather  daluw  is 
attached.  Few  experiences  are  more  trying  than 
to  pass  one  of  these  '  wells '  in  the  heat,  seeing  the 
water  in  the  cool  depths  but  having  '  nothing  to 
draw  with.'  The  appeal  of  the  thirsty  to  one 
drawing,    '  Give  me  to   drink,'   is  never  refused. 


WEST 


WICKED 
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While  surprised  that  a  Jew,  even  when  urged  by 
thirst,  should  thus  accost  a  Samaritan,  the  woman 
did  not  deny  the  Saviour's  request.  Even  a  Metd- 
wileh,  one  of  the  most  fanatical  of  all  Oriental 
sects,  will  give  water  to  the  thirsty,  if  appealed  to, 
although  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  pollution  he 
must  destroy  the  vessel  from  which  the  infidel  has 
drunk.  W  EwiNG. 

WEST  (Swju^). — In  Palestine  the  direction  of 
the  setting  sun  is  also  that  of  the  sea,  and  the 
West  is  therefore  the  source  from  which  rain  is 
generally  expected  (1  K  1844,  Lk  1254).  The  ob- 
served connexion  between  western  clouds  and  rain 
led  Christ  to  remark  on  the  strange  inattention 
to  the  spiritual  trend  of  the  times  (Lk  1266).  He 
attributed  such  disregard  and  misrepresentation 
to  self-delusion  resulting  from  insincerity.  He 
recognized  that  the  final  stage  of  imperviousness 
and  impotence  had  been  reached,  and  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  required  the  removal  of  both 
teachers  and  teaching  and  a  re-baptism  of  religious 
vision  and  thought  (Mt  2336"39,  Mk  812,  Jn  421). 

The  reference  to  North,  South,  East,  and  West 
as  the  equal  sources  from  which  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  to  draw  its  membership,  indicated  the 
universal  scope  of  His  own  relationship  to  the 
world.  The  same  truth  is  suggested  in  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  the  city  with  an  equal 
number  of  open  gates  on  its  four  sides  (Rev  2113). 
Hence  to-day,  in  the  statesmanship  of  that  King- 
dom, it  is  unwise  and  wasteful  to  transport  to  the 
East  the  controversies  and  cleavages  of  Western 
Christianity.  Only  the  universal  truths  of  the 
gospel  should  be  presented  to  the  universal  mission 
field.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

WHALE.— See  Jonah,  Ninevites,  Sign. 

WHEAT. — Of  all  the  cereals,  wheat  is  at  once 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  widely  distributed. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  very  early  times,  as  is 
proved  by  the  finding  of  wheat  grains  in  some  of 
the  oldest  Egyptian  tombs.  In  what  land  it  had 
its  origin  is  unknown,  but  de  Candolle  assigns 
the  honour  to  Mesopotamia.  In  Palestine  its 
cultivation  dates  back  to  a  time  prior  to  the 
Hebrew  conquest  (Dt  88).  How  long  before  cannot 
be  said,  but  it  was  probably  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  OT  the  most  common  name  for  it  is  nan, 
which  the  LXX  renders  in  most  instances  by  irvpos 
(Gn  3014,  Ex  932  etc.)  but  sometimes  by  <riVos(Jg  611, 
Ezk  27"),  and  the  Vulg.  by  triticum  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  frumentum.  On  the  other  hand,  o-t-ros  is 
used  also  to  render  ia  (Jer  2328,  Jl  224),  j:i  (Nu  1812, 
Jer  3112),  -inj;  (Jos  511),  and  -q$  (Gn  422-3).  In  the 
NT  this  is  the  term  invariably  employed  (Mt  312, 
Lk  167  etc.),  and  in  EV  it  is  nearly  always  trans- 
lated 'wheat.'  Like  the  Heb.  \v\,  however,  ottos  is 
really  a  general  term  for  the  cereals.  But  Ave  can 
readily  understand  how,  just  as  in  Scotland  the 
word  '  corn '  has  become  practically  the  equivalent 
of  oats,  so  in  Palestine  ottos  should  come  to  mean 
wheat.  For  it  was  the  most  common  and  the 
most  valued  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country, 
and  was,  as  it  still  is,  its  principal  breadstuff. 
Several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown  in  Palestine. 
Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  492)  mentions  spe- 
cially three  of  them :  Triticum,  compositum,  T. 
spelia  (which  is  the  most  common  of  all),  and 
T.  hybernum. 

Wheat  is  sown  about  November,  shortly  after 
the  first  rains  have  softened  the  soil  and  rendered 
it  fit  for  ploughing.  It  is  ripe  in  May  or  June, 
but  the  time  of  harvest  varies  for  the  different 
districts,  being  earliest  in  the  low-lying  Jordan 
Valley,  and  latest  in  the  Lebanons.  The  processes 
of  reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  and  sifting  have 


already  been  described  (see  Agriculture).  The 
return  yielded  by  wheat  varies  greatly.  Thirty- 
fold  is,  according  to  Tristram,  reckoned  a  good 
return  (op.  cit.  489).  But  that  applies  to  Palestine 
as  it  is  now.  The  sixty-fold  or  hundred-fold  of  the 
parable  (Mt  138 1|)  might  well  have  been  obtained 
in  the  days  of  its  former  prosperity.  Wheat  was 
an  article  of  export  from  very  early  days  (Ezk  2717, 
cf.  Ac  1220),  and  even  to  this  day  considerable 
quantities  are  exported  by  way  of  Haifa  and 
Beirut.     It  is  obtained  mainly  from  the  Hauran. 

Hugh  Duncan. 
WICKED. — Wickedness  (irovripia)  is  sin  contem- 
plated, not  in  the  light  of  judicial  guilt,  or  even  of 
moral  badness,  but  of  the  active  mischief  which  it 
works. 

Four  Greek  words  in  NT  are  translated  '  wicked '  in  EV. 

(1)  a.0ia/j.K  (only  in  2  P  2'  317).  This  describes  the  man  who 
will  not  walk  according  to  the  lines  laid  down  (riOse-Uxi)  for  him 
by  others  ;  the  man  who  gratifies  his  own  desires  and  whims,  in 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  or  even  of  Divine  regulation. 

(2)  civo/Mi;  (Ac  223,  and  nine  other  times ;  Kvofiix.,  sixteen  times). 
This  word  originally  has  to  do  by  derivation  with  the  sheep  that 
will  not  stay  in  its  own  pasture  (»»«os),  or  the  man  who  breaks 
through  limits  (vo^o;)  assigned,  and  hence  signifies  a  lawless  man. 
The  thought  is  similar  to  that  in  (1). 

(3)  x«.xis.  Meaning  originally  '  unpleasant '  (cf .  Lk  165,  Ac  285, 
Rev  162),  and  then  '  failing  to  answer  expectation  or  fulfil  the 
apparent  reason  for  existence,'  the  word  comes  to  mean 
'morally  bad'  as  opposed  to  a.ya.8fc,  morally  good  (Mt  2I41  2448, 
Col  3«  etc.). 

(4)  mtnpif.  This  is  the  usual  NT  word;  and  it  occurs  very 
frequently,  being  usually  rendered  'wicked'  or  'evil.'  It  is 
connected  by  derivation  with  toil  (nmk).  J.  J.  Schmidt  sug- 
gests that,  like  the  word  '  villainy,'  it  has  drifted  from  meaning 
'labouring'  and  hence  'lower  class'  to  '  degraded '  and  thence 
'vicious.'  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  root  thought  in 
Tovyfi6;  is  '  causing  trouble,'  '  mischievous,'  and  thence  '  actively 
wicked'  in  contrast  to  xpV"T°!> '  actively  good.'  A  vivid  picture 
of  the  thought  involved  is  found  in  Mt  132«0. 36^  where  the 
tares  are  the  fruit  of  the  '  wicked  one,'  i  rrm^pk.  The  bad  man 
(xx.y.k)  may  be  content  to  sin  alone,  the  wicked  man  (Tovr.pk) 
seeks  to  draw  away  others  also. 

1.  The  causes  of  wickedness. — (a)  The  wicked  one 
(Mt  13'9- 38,  Eph  616, 1  Jn  213- »  312,  perh.  Mt  613,  etc. ). 
The  first  great  source  of  evil  is  apparently  the  devil. 
He  is  the  great  mischief-maker  who  disarranges 
God's  orderly  world  (k6<t/j.os,  Mt  48  1335,  etc.),  and  is 
ever  found  in  antagonism  to  Christ's  dominion 
(Mt  1337-39,  1  Jn  518"20  RV).  (b)  Wicked  spirits. 
Scripture  reveals  to  us  not  only  a  general,  but 
also  an  army  of  wicked  spirits  who  are  ever  ready 
to  do  his  work  (see  Mt  1246,  Ac  1912- 13,  etc.).  (<•) 
Fallen  human  nature.  Suggestions  from  without 
are  reinforced  by  willingness  from  within.  De- 
praved human  nature  (cf.  Mt  711)  is  traitor  to  Christ 
(Mt  1519,  Mk  722,  Lk  ll3i),  Ro  l29).  This  is  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  world  apart  from  Christ 
(1  Jn  519,  Gal  l4). 

2.  Manifestations  of  wickedness. — The  tree  of 
wickedness  has  many  kinds  of  fruit,  by  which  we 
detect  its  character  (Mt  717- 18) :  e.g.  violence  (Mt  539, 
Ac  175,  2  Th  32),  hypocrisy  (Mt  2218),  an  unforgiving 
spirit  (Mt  1832),  idleness  (Mt  2526),  unbelief  (He  312), 
self-sufficiency  (Ja  416),  spite  (3  Jn10) ;  everything, 
in  fact,  that  is  unlike  Christ,  flourishes  in  the 
devil's  Eden — the  lost  world. 

3.  The  consequences  of  wickedness. — The  '  children 
of  the  wicked  one,'  if  unredeemed  from  his  service, 
will  share  his  doom  (Mt  1349-  6»  2526-  »  Ro  l29-  32 ;  cf. 
Eph22-3). 

i.  The  remedy  for  tvickedness.—  God's  attitude 
towards  the  wicked  man  is  not  one  of  implacable 
anger,  but  of  winning  kindness  (Lk  635).  Recon- 
ciled through  the  cross  of  Christ  (Col  l20-21),  the 
wicked  man  may  find  complete  pardon  for  the  past. 
Nay  more,  he  may  be  so  renewed  in  nature  ast° 
have  no  taste  for  his  former  way  of  life  (Ro  12  , 
Ac  326,  1  Co  58,  1  Th  522).  And  further,  he  may  not 
only  be  completely  ransomed  from  the  slavery  in 
which  he  was  formerly  held  (Mt  613,  Jn  1715,  2  Th 
33,  1  Jn  518  RV),  but  may  become  actually  victori- 
ous, through  the  imparted  power  of  Christ,  over 
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the  evil  one,  who  is  now  bitterly  antagonistic  to 
his  former  subject  (1  Jn  213-  M,  Eph  611"13). 

Literature.— Trench,  Synonyms;  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer, 
Lexx.  s.vv.  xxxis,  ntmipis.  H.  C.  LEES. 

WIDOW  (x^iPa)- — Four  widows  are  referred  to  in 
the  Gospels. 

1.  Anna  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk  236-38),  a 
devout  woman  described  as  a  prophetess,  who  had 
been  a  widow  eighty-four  years,  and  who  con- 
stantly frequented  the  Temple,  passing  her  time  in 
fastings  and  prayers,  and  who,  coming  up  at  the 
moment  of  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  spake  of  Him  to 
those  present  who  were  expecting  the  redemption 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Lewis  MS  of  the  Syriac  Gos- 
pels says  that  Anna  lived  only  seven  days  with 
her  husband,  an  alteration  not  improbably  made 
by  some  scribe  with  the  object  of  reducing  Anna's 
age  to  a  less  unusual  limit.     See  also  art.  ANNA. 

2.  The  widow  of  Sarepta  or  Zarephath,  referred 
to  by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
(Lk  425-26)  as  an  instance  of  a  Gentile  who  had 
entertained  Elijah,  and  had  received  a  blessing  by 
his  means.  It  has  been  suggested  by  A.  Meyer 
(Jcsu  Muttersprache,  iv.  8)  that  the  word  'widow' 
here  may  have  been  'Gentile'  in  some  Aramaic 
original,  "|Aj^o5]  (armaitha),  the  feminine  of 
'  Gentile '  or  '  Syrian '  having  been  confused  with 
"jAVvn^l  (armalta),  'a  widow.'  If  this  were  so, 
then  our  Lord's  reference  to  Naaman  the  Syrian 
would  be  balanced  by  a  reference  to  'a  woman 
who  was  a  Syrian '  or  '  Gentile. ' 

3.  The  widow  of  Nain  (Lk  711-17),  a  little  town 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor 
in  Galilee,  to  whom  our  Lord  uttered  His  com- 
passionate 'Weep  not'  just  before  restoring  her 
only  son  to  life.  The  people  who  witnessed  the 
miracle  exclaimed  that  a  great  prophet  had  risen 
up  among  them,  probably  with  reference  to  Elijah 
or  Elisha,  the  former  of  whom,  like  Christ,  had 
raised  a  widow's  son. 

4.  The  poor  widow  who  cast  her  two  mites  into 
the  treasury  (Mk  1241"44,  Lk  211"4),  whom  Christ 
commended.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  prac- 
tical applications  of  this  incident  and  of  our  Lord's 
praise  of  the  widow,  that  she  cast  in  '  all  her  living,' 
that  is  to  say,  her  day's  entire  income,  or  '  all  that 
she  had  to  live  upon  until  more  should  be  earned ' 
(Swete),  and  that  consequently  the  phrase  '  widow's 
mite'  is  incorrectly  applied  to  small  sums  de- 
ducted, and  more  or  less  easily  spared,  from  a 
daily  income. 

In  addition  to  these  four  widows,  who  were 
actual  persons,  a  widow  is  a  character  in  one  of 
our  Lord's  parables  (Lk  181"8),  who,  having  no  power 
to  enforce  the  justice  she  claims,  obtains  it  at 
length  by  her  importunity  ;  and  from  this  our  Lord 
draws  His  a  fortiori  conclusion  that  God  will  hear 
and  answer  those  who  cry  day  and  night  unto 
Him.  Further,  widows  are  referred  to  by  Christ 
(Mt  23w  [omitted  by  RV],  Mk  1240,  Lk  2047)  as 
being  often  cruelly  oppressed  and  defrauded  by 
the  Pharisees  of  His  day. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  our  Lord's 
mother  was  a  widow  during  the  time  of  His 
ministry,  hence  His  recommendation  of  her,  just 
before  His  death,  to  the  beloved  disciple  (Jn  1926f-). 
The  honourable  and  important  position  which 
widows  occupied  in  the  early  Church  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  respectful  and  sympathetic  tone 
in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  above  places 
of  the  Gospels. 

„  In  th/,£e^  .MS  of  the  syriac  Gospels  the  Syrophoenician 
woman  (Mk  7»)  is  described  as  a  widow.  This  may  be  another 
instance  of  the  possible  confusion  of  'widow'  and  'Gentile' 
alluded  to  above.  ALBERT  BONUS. 


WIFE  (yvvj).  —  For  the  general  subject  see 
Family,  Marriage,  Woman. 

Our  Lord  places  the  claims  of  a  wife  above  those 
of  a  father  or  mother,  and  emphasizes  in  the  most 
striking  way  the  spiritual  and  bodily  unity,  indis- 
soluble except  for  one  cause,  of  the  two  who  have 
been  joined  together  in  marriage  (Mt  193ff-,  Mk 
102ff-).  And  precisely  because  of  His  exalted  con- 
ception of  a  wife's  place  in  her  husband's  heart, 
He  teaches  the  absoluteness  of  His  own  claims 
on  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  His  disciples,  by 
setting  them  clearly  in  a  man's  eyes  over  against 
those  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  It  was  on  the 
same  occasion  on  which  He  pronounced  what 
might  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  married 
womanhood  that  He  uttered  those  solemn  words 
about  the  need  of  forsaking  a  wife  for  His  sake 
and  the  gospel's  (Mt  1929,  Mk  1029;  cf.  Lk  1829). 
And  in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  among 
the  rejected  excuses  of  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  gracious  invitation,  is  that  of  the  man  who 
said,  '  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not come '  (Lk  1419).  J.  C.  Lambert. 

WILD  BEASTS.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  64b  f. 

WILDERNESS.— The  word  or  words  (more  or 
less  synonymous)  which  the  EV  tr.  by  '  wilderness ' 
or  '  desert '  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  translators,  and  after  them  the 
ordinary  readers  of  Holy  Scripture,  have  to  con- 
tend with,  because  that  word  does  not  convey  to 
our  mind  the  idea  of  something  we  know  :  in  our 
western  European  countries  there  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  any  desert  or  wilderness,  in  the  Biblical 
sense  of  the  word.  Thus,  unable  to  consult  our 
own  experience,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  books 
we  have  read,  and  upon  notions  obtained  in  that 
way.  Immediately  there  rises  in  our  memory  the 
view  of  a  desert  of  sand,  stretching  itself  out  of 
sight  in  a  complete  solitude,  and  giving  to  the 
caravans  of  travellers  scarcely  any  other  choice 
but  death  from  thirst,  or  burial  under  the  moving 
soil  blown  up  by  some  terrible  windstorm.  Such 
is  the  classical  representation  of  a  desert  or  wilder- 
ness, and  it  is  a  constant  source  of  errors  for  the 
understanding  of  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible 
where  that  word  occurs.  There  is  no  '  desert  of 
sand'  either  in  Palestine  or  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  which  is 
usually  tr.  '  desert '  or  '  wilderness  '  (midbar)  does 
not  in  the  least  convey  the  idea  of  solitude  or 
desolation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  a  root 
which  means  '  to  pasture,'"  and  therefore,  etymo- 
logically,  '  feeding-ground '  or  '  pasture-land  '  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  exact  translation.  But  if 
we  should  adopt  it,  another  ambiguity  would  be 
created,  and  a  false  notion  suggested.  Indeed,  for 
a  European  reader,  a  pasture  is  a  meadow  with 
abundant  grass,  which  is  not  at  all  true  of  the 
Palestinian  midbar. 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  wilderness '  in  the  Bible,  one  has  to 
remember  that  there  were — and  are  still — nomads 
in  Bible  lands.  Those  people  are  not  addicted  to 
agricultural  life,  but  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  ; 
they  live  on  the  borders  of  cultivated  lands,  be- 
tween these  and  other  regions  which  are  either 
uninhabitable  or  practically  uninhabited.  The 
territories  held  by  those  nomads — called  Bedawin 
in  modern  times — are  not  without  water  and  grass  ; 
but  these  indispensable  resources,  required  for  the 
herds,  are  both  scarce,  and  the  tribes  of  shepherds 
are  compelled  to  remove  their  camps  from  one 
place  to  another  for  feeding  and  watering  their 
cattle.  The  midbar  is  therefore  essentially  the 
ground  occupied  by  nomad  tribes ;  it  forms  around 
agricultural  districts  a  zone  variable  in  extension 
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or  breadth ;  sometimes  culture  wins  over  unculti- 
vated lands,  sometimes  these  regain  spaces  formerly- 
tilled  and  sown.  At  the  boundary  itself  of  those 
two  tracts  of  land  live  some  populations  which 
hold  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  :  they  are  half  -  sedentary, 
half-shepherds  (half-Fellahin,  h&U-Bedawin),  and, 
dwelling  still  under  tents,  they  cultivate  the 
ground,  plough,  sow,  and  reap  (cf.  Max  von  Oppen- 
heim,  Vom  Mittelmeer  zum,  Persischen  Golf,  1900, 
ii.  pp.  78-84).  Even  in  the  interior  of  cultivated 
districts,  where  villages  and  towns  exist,  there  are 
frequently  patches  of  land  where  the  soil  remains 
abandoned  to  itself,  without  culture,  and  they 
otter,  therefore,  the  same  character  as  the  exterior 
zone  inhabited  by  nomads.  Those  spaces  are 
generally  used  as  pasture-grounds  for  the  cattle, 
and  have  also  been  called  midbdr.  They  are  found 
even  near  towns ;  thus  the  OT  mentions  the  wil- 
dernesses of  Gibeon,  of  Tekoa,  of  Damascus,  of 
Riblah  (MT  Diblah,  Ezk  614).'  Besides  those  local 
denominations,  others  occur  which  apply  to  peri- 
pheric regions  :  wildernesses  of  Shur,  of  Sin,  of 
Sinai,  of  Paran,  of  Zin,  of  Kiadesh,  of  Ethan  (or 
Yam-Suph),  of  Maon,  of  Ziph,  of  Beersheba,  of 
Engedi,  of  Jeruel,  of  Beth-aven,  of  Edom,  of  Moab, 
of  Kedemoth.  Several  of  these  wildernesses,  as 
their  names  show,  cover  vast  spaces  ;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  represent  quite  limited  places. 

One  of  the  most  important  deserts  is  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  twenty  hours  in  length  and  five  in 
breadth,  which  constitutes,  with  the  Mountain 
(Har),  the  South  (Negeb),  and  the  Low-Country 
(Shephelah),  the  four  parts  of  the  territory  of  that 
tribe.  The  Wilderness  of  Judah  is  the  region 
situated  east  of  the  watershed,  between  this  high 
line  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
wildernesses  of  Ziph  and  of  Maon  are  portions  of 
it  in  the  south,  as  well  as  those  of  Engedi  and 
Tekoa  in  the  middle  ;  and  finally  also,  in  the  north, 
the  rough,  barren,  and  uninhabited  district  where 
the  road  runs  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (cf.  Lk 
103Mf-).  That  wilderness  is  an  uneven,  undulating 
table-land,  where  conical  hills  and  rock'y  hillocks 
arise,  where  deep  ravines  are  cut  between  steep 
walls  of  rocks ;  it  falls  down  towards  the  east — 
here  in  gradual  declivities,  there  in  sudden  and 
abrupt  slopes — in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
situated  1500  or  2000  feet  below.  No  river  or 
rivulet,  no  trees,  no  villages  ;  a  soil  without  vege- 
tation, either  sandy  or  stony,  here  and  there  with 
scarce  and  meagre  grass,  which  is  avidly  sought 
for  by  small  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  belonging 
to  a  few  miserable  camps  of  black  or  brown  tents. 
That  wilderness  was  the  refuge  of  David  when 
persecuted  by  Saul  (1  S  22-26) ;  he  knew  it  from 
the  time  of  his  youth,  having,  when  a  boy,  followed 
there  the  herds  of  his  father  (16u  1715-34).  Later 
on  the  same  region  sheltered  Judas  Maccabseus 
and  his  companions  (1  Mac  9s3). 

The  wildernesses  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not 
all  as  inclement  and  inhospitable  as  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judah.  They  are  sometimes  inhabited ; 
they  contain  wells  and  cisterns,  towns  (Jos  1561'-, 
1  K  918,  2  Ch  84)  and  houses  (1  K  2s4),  herds  of 
sheep  (1  S  1728),  and  pastures  (Ps  6513i-)- 

The  Gospel  of  John  alludes  twice  to  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (314  Moses  lifting  the 
serpent,  and  631-  49  the  manna).  The  Synoptics  do 
not  mention  it ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  specially  in  Stephen's  discourse  (736-44)  and 
in  1318,  and  in  1  Co  105  and  He  38  (quoting  Ps  958) 
and  317. 

The  Wilderness  of  Judah  is  named  several  times 
in  connexion  with  John  the  Baptist.  His  youth, 
according  to  Lk  l80,  was  spent  '  in  the  deserts '  ; 
that  is,  certainly,  with  the  keepers  of  herds,  away 
from  towns  or  villages,  in  solitude  and  contempla- 


tion. In  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  John  is 
like  Amos,  the  shepherd  of  Tekoa.  According  to 
the  Gospels,  '  the  deserts '  included  also  the  country 
near  Jordan — beyond,  that  is,  east  of,  the  river— 
where  John  began  his  ministry,  preaching  and 
baptizing  (Mt  3\  Mk  l4,  Lk  32 ;  cf.  Mt  ll7,  Lk  724 ;  see 
artt.  Bethabara,  John  the  Baptist,  Jordan), 
and  the  four  Gospels  apply  to  that  event  the  pro- 
phecy of  Is  403  (Mt  33,  Mk  Is,  Lk  3",  Jn  l23). 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  not  been  content  with  the  indica- 
tions given  in  the  Gospels  which  connect  John  the  Baptist's 
life  and  work  with  the  wilderness :  it  has  connected  also  his 
birth  with  it.  The  place  where  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  dwelt 
being  only  vaguely  named  in  Lk  13i»,  it  has  been  identified  by 
the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  pilgrims,  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  with  a  village  situated  about  4  miles 
west  from  Jerusalem ;  the  Arabs  call  it  ' Ain-Karim,  but  it  is 
known  in  the  language  of  the  Churches  as  '  St.  John  in  the 
Desert '  or  '  St.  John  in  the  Mountain.'  That  place  is  not  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah  ;  its  neighbourhood  is  cultivated  and 
fertile,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  one  can  use  that  word 
when  speaking  of  Judaea.  Even  if  we  should  suppose  that 
such  was  the  birthplace  of  John,  it  would  be  unjustified  to 
consider  it  as  being  'in  the  wilderness'  (cf.  ZDPV  xxii.  pp. 
81-93). 

It  is  also  in  the  wilderness  that  the  Gospel 
narratives  place  the  scene  of  the  Temptation  of 
our  Lord  (Mt  41,  Mk  l12,  Lk  41).  Since  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  contrived 
to  localize  that  event  in  a  particular,  well-defined 
spot,  and  has  chosen  for  it  the  wild  and  desolate 
mountain  which  arises  almost  vertically  above  the 
Fountain  of  Elisha,  west  from  the  oasis  of  Jericho. 
A  Greek  convent,  continuation  of  a  very  old  laura, 
which  was,  if  not  founded,  at  least  developed  by 
Elpidius  (ZDPV  Hi.  p.  13),  is  suspended  on  the  side 
of  that  mountain,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  Mount  of  the  Quarantania  (Jebel  Earantul),  on 
account  of  Jesus  fasting  40  days.  It  is,  of  course, 
equally  impossible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  that  this 
place  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Temptation. 

Galilee,  and  particularly  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret,  was  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  rela- 
tively well  peopled  :  this  is  proved  by  the  Gospels, 
and  still  more  explicitly  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus.  There  were,  however,  spaces  of  land 
without  human  habitations,  and  probably  left  to 
the  shepherds  and  their  cattle.  According  to  the 
narratives  of  the  Gospels,  several  scenes  of  the 
Galilaan  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  some  of  His  teach- 
ings, were  connected  with  places  of  that  sort, 
designated  now  as  '  a  desert '  or  '  a  wilderness ' 
(tprifios  or  iprjfiia),  now  as  '  a  desert  place '  (ipquos 
rdiros).  We  have  to  mention  here  (a)  the  multi- 
plication of  loaves  (Mt  1413"21,  Mk  630"44,  Lk  910-", 
Mt  1532"38,  Mk  81"10) ;  (b)  Jesus  withdrawing  for 
prayer  (Mk  l35,  Lk  516),  or  to  avoid  the  crowd 
(Mk  l45,  Lk  442,  Jn  ll54);  (c)  the  demoniac  of 
Gadara  (Lk  829) ;  (d)  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep 
(Lk  153"7),  where  the  99  sheep  remain  'in  the 
wilderness,'  whereas  the  shepherd  goes  after  that 
which  is  lost  until  he  finds  it. 

Literature.— PEFSt,  1871,  pp.  3-80;  E.  H.  Palmer,  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodus,  2  vols.,  1871;  Furrer,  art.  'Wuste'  in 
Schenkel,  Bib.  Lex.  v.  pp.  680-685 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  pp. 
312-317  ;  Buhl,  GAP,  pp.  96-99 ;  Lagrange  in  RB,  1896,  pp.  618- 
643,  1897,  pp.  107-130,  605-625,  1900,  pp.  63-86  ;  B.  Baentsch, 
Die  Wiiste,  ihre  Namen  und  ihre  bildliche  Anwendung  in  den 
Alttest.  Schriften,  1883  ;  Pierre  Loti,  Le  DeSert«,  1895  [descrip- 
tive], and  other  [more  scientific]  books  of  travels  in  the  Sinai- 
Peninsula ;  Bonhoff, '  Die  Wanderung  Israels  in  der  Wuste '  in 
SK,  1907,  pp.  159-217.  LUCIEN   GATJTIER. 

WILL.— '  Every  man,'  says  Thomas  Reid  ( Works, 
1863  ed.,  p.  530),  'is  conscious  of  a  power  to  deter- 
mine, in  things  which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon 
his  determination.  To  this  power  we  give  the 
name  of  Will ;  and,  as  it  is  usual,  in  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  to  give  the  same  name  to  the  power 
and  to  the  act  of  that  power,  the  term  "  Will"  is 
often  put  to  signify  the  act  of  determining,  which 
more  properly  is  called  volition.'     On  the  question 
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of  the  freedom  of  the  will  see  Free  Will  and 
Liberty  ;  and  on  the  human  -will  of  Jesus  see 
Soul,  668b  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  a 
perfect  example  of  how  our  great  possession  of 
freedom  should  be  used,  has  shown  us  by  His  own 
perfect  subordination  of  His  will  to  the  will  of  His 
Father,  that  the  goal  at  which  we  should  aim  is 
to  have  our  wills  in  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of 
God,  whether  it  be  His  will  as  to  our  enduring  or 
His  will  as  to  our  doing.  '  O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt'  Mt  (2639) ;  '  I  came 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me '  ( Jn  638).  It  is  our 
part  to  seek  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  to 
obey  where  God  would  have  us  to  obey,  and  endure 
where  He  would  have  us  to  endure. 

'  Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine.' 

Literature. — NT  Commentaries ;  Hastings'  DB ;  the  works 
of  Thomas  Reid ;  R.  A.  Thompson,  Christian  Theism ;  Hill, 
Lectures  in  Dioinity ;  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion;  Ritschl,  Justification  and  Reconciliation; 
anil  Philosophical  and  Theological  works  in  general. 

George  C.  Watt. 
WIND  (iivenos;  wvev/j-a  only  in  Jn  38). — 'The  four 
winds '  (Mt  2431,  Mk  1327)  is  an  expression  standing 
for  '  north,  south,  east,  and  west,'  the  winds  in 
Palestine  coming  mainly  from  these  directions. 
These  winds  retain  their  character,  varied  only  in 
degree,  throughout  the  year.  The  north  wind  is 
cold ;  the  west,  from  the  sea,  moist ;  the  south, 
warm  ;  and  the  east,  from  the  desert,  dry.  This 
last  is  very  pleasant  in  the  winter  months  ;  but  in 
spring  and  autumn,  when  it  is  prevalent,  it  is 
exceedingly  oppressive,  a  few  hours  often  causing 
every  living  thing  to  droop.  The  popular  belief 
that  the  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  east  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  writer's  experience  of  over 
five  years  in  Galilee.  The  most  memorable  storm 
in  that  period  was  from  the  west.  See,  further, 
Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  591.  W-  Ewing. 

WINE  (oTvos ;  once,  Ac  213,  yKevicos). — The  climate 
and  soil  of  Palestine  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  production  of  grapes,  and  from  very  early 
times  wine  has  been  a  common  beverage  in  the 
country.  In  the  OT  it  is  praised  as  a  source  of 
good  cheer  to  the  heavy  of  heart,  as  a  stimulant 
for  the  faint,  and  as  a  token  of  a  full,  happy,  and 
prosperous  life  (Pr  316,  Ps  10415).  The  dangers  of 
excessive  indulgence  are  indeed  clearly  indicated. 
The  priest  while  on  duty,  and  the  Nazirite  during 
the  currency  of  his  vow,  might  not  touch  it  (Lv  109, 
Nu  63).  The  sin  of  drunkenness  is  presented  in 
revolting  colours  (Pr  2329ff- .  Is  28"- ).  The  Rechabite 
abstinence  from  wine,  however,  arose  probably  from 
the  nomadic  view  of  the  vine  as  the  symbol  of  the 
settled  life,  not  from  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
wine  in  itself  (W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets,  84,  389).  In 
the  Gospels  wine  appears  with  bread  as  represent- 
ing ordinary  fare  (Lk  733) ;  it  is  drunk  on  festive 
occasions  ( Jn  23),  and  at  religious  feasts  (Mt  2629 
etc.).  Mingled  with  oil,  it  is  applied  to  wounds  as 
a  healing  agent  (Lk  1034) ;  mingled  with  myrrh,  it 
is  used  as  a  narcotic  (Mk  1523). 

The  ancient  methods  of  wine-making  persist  to 
the  present  day.  Commonly  the  grapes  are  placed 
in  a  large  shallow  trough,  cut  in  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  The  juice  is  there  trodden  out,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  channel  to  a  deeper  trough  at  a  lower 
level.  The  time  of  the  vintage  and  wine-treading 
is  one  of  great  joyfulness  among  the  people,  their 
labours  being  enlivened  by  the  singing  of  songs, 
and  rhythmic  clapping  of  the  hands.  Fermentation 
sets  in  quickly.  The  first,  or  what  the  Jews  called 
the  'tumultuous'  stage,  might  be  passed  in  four 
days,  during  which  the  wine  remained  in  the 
trough,  or  vat,  if  possible.     It  was  then  put  into 


earthenware  jars  which  had  been  lined  with  pitch, 
or,  if  it  were  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  into  '  bottles,' 
where  the  process  was  completed.  In  about  three 
months  the  wine  was  fit  for  use. 

Where  the  soil  was  deep,  a  press  was  '  digged : 
in  the  earth  (Mt  21s3  etc.).  This,  built  round  with 
masonry,  and  carefully  cemented,  received  the 
juice  expressed  in  a  wooden  structure  set  on  the 
surface. 

The  'bottles'  are  partially  tanned  goat-skins. 
The  apertures  where  legs  and  tail  have  been 
severed  are  sewn  up,  leaving  only  that  at  the  neck, 
which  is  firmly  tied  when  the  skin  is  filled.  The 
wine  in  the  first  stage  of  fermentation,  if  tied  in 
the  skins,  would,  by  reason  of  the  gas  generated, 
burst  them.  When  the  'tumultuous'  stage  is 
passed,  the  new  '  bottle '  yields  sufficiently  to 
permit  completion  of  the  process.  '  Bottles '  once 
stretched  in  this  way  had  no  further  powers  of 
distention,  and  if  used  again  for  the  same  purpose 
would,  of  course,  burst  (Mt  917  etc.). 

Different  qualities  of  wine  were  distinguished 
(Jn  210),  probably  indicated,  as  they  are  still,  by 
the  localities  where  they  are  produced.  The  '  new 
wine'  of  Ac  213  (lit.  'sweet  wine')  was  probably 
'  the  wine  made  from  the  drip  of  the  grapes  before 
the  clusters  are  trodden  in  the  wine-press — stronger 
than  the  thin  sour  wines  used  as  daily  beverages ' 
(Lindsay,  Acts,  in  loc. ).  The  modern  '  sweet  wine ' 
is  made  from  the  white  or  green  grapes,  the  juice 
being  slightly  boiled. 

There  is  nothing  known  in  the  East  of  anything 
called  '  wine '  which  is  unfermented.  Pharaoh's 
butler  pressed  grapes  into  his  master's  cup  (Gn  40u). 
'  In  a  text  found  at  Edfu,  it  is  said  that  grapes 
squeezed  into  water  formed  a  refreshing  beverage 
which  was  drunk  by  the  king '  (Driver,  Genesis, 
in  loc.).  This  possibly  corresponds  to  the  Spanish 
drink  made  by  squeezing  grapes  not  quite  ripe  into 
water.  But  it  is  never  called 'wine.'  The  yXevKos 
of  Ac  213  was  certainly  fermented.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  vintage  was  eight  months  passed, 
which  put  the  keeping  of  unfermented  grape  juice 
out  of  the  question,  it  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
drunkenness  by  those  who  must  have  known  its 
character.  The  wine  used  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
— people  most  conservative  in  their  religious  cus- 
toms— at  the  Passover,  is  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
And  there  is  no  trace  of  any  tradition  among  them 
of  a  change  having  been  introduced.  Their  attitude 
towards  the  drinker  of  unfermented  grape  juice 
may  be  gathered  from  the  saying  in  Pirke  Aboth 
(iv.  28),  '  He  who  learns  from  the  young,  to  what 
is  he  like?  to  one  that  eats  unripe  grapes,  and 
drinks  wine  from  his  vat.' 

While  in  the  NT  wine  is  plainly  regarded  as 
good,  and  its  medicinal  value  is  recognized  (1  Ti 
523),  there  is  no  blindness  to  the  danger  attached 
to  its  abuse  (see,  e.g.,  Eph  518,  1  Ti  38,  Tit  23).  The 
question  of  total  abstinence,  like  that  of  slavery, 
had  not  yet  been  raised.  No  argument  for  total 
abstinence  can  be  built  on  the  significance  of  terms 
used  for  'wine'  in  Scripture.  But  'the  Apostle  Paul 
has  stated  the  case  for  total  abstinence  in  Ro  14 
in  a  way  that  does  not  need  the  treacherous  aid 
of  doubtful  exegesis  for  its  support'  (DB,  s.v. 
'  Food ').  See,  further,  Hastings'  DB  ii.  31  ft".  ; 
Mackie,  Bible  Manners  and  Customs,  43  ff. ;  Ben- 
zinger,  Heb.  Arch.  (Index) ;  Fowler,  The  Wine  of 
the  Bible.  W-  EwiNG. 

WINTER  (x«m<J",  Mt2420,  Mk  1318,  Jn  1022).— This 
is  the  time  of  cold  and  rain-storms.  The  modern 
Arab,  name,  esh-shitta',  means  literally  'the  rain.' 
It  is  the  season  in  which  the  rain  supply  of  the 
year  falls  ;  it  lasts  roughly  for  seven  months,  from 
October  till  April  inclusive,  thus  including  the  part 
of  the  year  which  we  call  spring  (see  Summer). 
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While  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Jordan  Valley  it  is 
never  very  cold,  the  raw  air  breeds  many  discom- 
forts in  the  rainy  season.  On  the  higher  lands, 
however,  the  cold  is  often  intense,  snow  lying  at 
times — e.g.  in  Jerusalem — to  a  depth  of  some 
inches.  The  rain  moistens  the  soil,  hard  baked  by 
the  summer  sun.  In  a  land  where  the  science  of 
road-making  is  practically  unknown,  the  paths  go 
swiftly  to  mud,  so  that  travel  in  winter  is  always 
toilsome,  and  not  seldom  perilous.       W   EwiNG. 

WISDOM.— 

i.  Use  of  the  conception  in  Biblical  history  and  literature. 

A.  As  applied  to  a  school  of  thought. 

1.  The  '  wise  men.' 

2.  Their  writings. 

B.  As  applied  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

1.  Jewish  hypostatization. 

2.  Christological  development. 

A.  ii.  NT  use  of  the  word  <raptx. 

1.  In  the  Gospels. 

2.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

— _=3.  In  the  Ep.  of  James  and  elsewhere, 
iii.  Use  of  word  and  concept  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

1.  In  comparisons  of  His  message  with  the  Baptist's. 

2.  To  rebuke  blasphemy  against  His  wort. 

iv.  Matthaean  connexions  of  the  two  groups  of  sayings. 

1.  Wisdom  sayings  of  Mt  11. 

2.  Wisdom  sayings  of  Mt  12. 

v.  Lukan  connexions  of  the  two  groups. 

1.  Lk  irw-51  a  Wisdom  utterance. 

2.  Relation  to  context  of  Lk  7  =  Mt  11. 

3.  Connected  discourse-elements  of  Lk.-Acts. 

(a)  Lk  1213-34. 

(b)  Lk  16. 18914. 

(c)  Lk  111-"  181-8. 

vi.  The  Wisdom  utterances  represent  a  special  type  of 
Gospel  tradition. 

1.  Independent  of  Matthaean  Logia. 

2.  Inseparable  from  narrative. 

3.  Employed  in  common  Greek  form  by  Mt.  and 

Luke. 

4.  More  fully  and  authentically  present  in  Luke, 
vii.  Relation  of  this  to    narrative-elements   of   Synoptic 

tradition. 

1.  Dependence  of  Mark. 

2.  Relation  to  peculiar  narrative-element  of  Luke, 
viii.  Conclusions  as  to  proto-Lukan  source. 

B.  ix.  Wisdom  speculation  in  the  development  of  Christology. 

1.  The  Wisdom  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  as  related — 

(a)  to  (Jewish)  Stoicism. 
(6)  to  Apocalyptics. 
(c)  to  Mystery-religion. 

2.  The  Johannine  and  Patristic  Christology. 

(a)  Substitution  of  Greek  terminology  (Logos 
for  Wisdom). 

(6)  Standpoint  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 

(c)  The  Wisdom  utterance  Mt  1125-30  the  link 
between  Synoptic  and  Johannine  Christ- 
ology. 

Literature. 

i.  The  Biblical  conception. — In  Biblical  lan- 
guage the  term  'wisdom'  (OT  neon  hokhmah,  LXX 
and  NT  s<ro<pia,  rarely  <j>pbvri<rLs  (Lk  l17,  Eph  l8),  or 
aiveas  (Lk  247,  Eph  34)),  is  applied  (^1)  to  a  human, 
(B)  to  a  Divine  attribute. 

A.  Under  the  former  head  is  included. — 1.  The 
type  of  thought  illustrated  in  the  school  of  religio- 
philosophical  thinkers  contemporary  with  and  later 
than  the  prophets,  rivalled  and  ultimately  dis- 
placed by  the  scribes.  Thus  the  designation  of  Mt 
2334,  '  prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes,'  is  seen 
to  be  historically  correct,  as  against  the  modified 
form  of  Lk  ll49  ('prophets  and  apostles' ;  cf.  1  Th 
215,  Eph  220  etc. ),  the  representatives  of  these  schools 
of  Jewish  thought  being  regarded  as  commissioned 
by  and  endowed  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  2.  In  a 
derived  sense  the  writings  of  these  inspired  men 
(v  Travaperos  sotpla,  applied  by  Hegesippus  and  Pales- 
tinian writers  generally  to  the  group  Pr.-Wisd. 
of  Sol. ;  see  Eus.  HE  iv.  xxii.  8,  '  Nicene  and  post- 
Nicene  Fathers'  [ed.  Schaft'-Wace],  with  note  by 
McGifiert),  regarded  as  utterances  of  the  Spirit 
of  God:  'the  Wisdom  of  God  saith'  (Lk  1149)  = 
•the  Holy  Ghost  saith'  (He  3')  =  ' the  Spirit  (of 
apocalyptic  prophecy)  saith'  (1  Ti  41,  perhaps  re- 
ferring to  Jannes  and  Jambres,  2  Ti  38). 

B.  The  designation  '  Wisdom  of  God,'  or  simply 


'  Wisdom,'  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  manifest  in  creation  and  redemption,  in 
the  illumination  of  the  mind  and  regeneration  of 
the  soul. 

1.  In  the  Hokhmah,  or  Wisdom  literature,  this 
is  the  habitual  designation  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
especially  conceived  as  manifesting  the  redeeming 
love  of  God,  which  goes  forth  to  seek  and  save  the 
erring  (Wis  l6  722"28).  Personification  of  Wisdom 
(Job  28,  Pr  8),  under  the  later  speculative  influence 
of  Stoic  metaphysics,  passes  imperceptibly  into 
hypostatization  and  a  Logos-doctrine,  cosmological 
as  well  as  soteriological  (Wisdom = the  Metathron, 
Wis  94- 10  ;  cf.  Sir  24,  Wis  724'1).  In  Philo  the  terms 
'  Wisdom '  and  '  Logos '  are  practically  equivalent, 
the  Stoic  term  naturally  tending  among  Greek 
readers  to  displace  the  Hebrew.  Contemporane- 
ously, under  the  mythologizing  influence  exerted 
through  apocalyptic  literature,  the  redemptive 
mission  of  Wisdom  (Wis  917f-)  develops  into  an  un- 
mistakable avatar  doctrine,  wherein  Wisdom  be- 
comes incarnate,  and  dwells  among  men  (Bar  337, 
cf.  Oxyrh.  Frgts.  Log.  iii.),  or  even  descends  to 
the  underworld  to  '  visit  all  that  sleep,  and  shine 
upon  all  that  hope  in  the  Lord '  (Sir  2432  Lat,;  cf. 
pseudo-Isaiah,  ap.  Iren.  Hcer.  Hi.  xx.  4,  and  Eph 
514).  Rejected  by  men,  she  ascends  again  to  her  seat 
in  heaven  (Enoch  xlii.  1),*  whence  she  returns  to 
be  poured  out  upon  the  elect  in  the  Messianic  age 
(xlix.  1 ).  The  mythologizing  tendency  was  strongly 
reacted  against  by  the  scribes,  especially  in  the 
period  of  Akiba,  during  the  rivalry  of  Synagogue 
and  Church' in  Palestine  (A.D.  70-135).  On  the 
Jewish  side,  from  this  time  forward,  all  personifi- 
cations of  the  Divine  Wisdom  were  rigidly  re- 
stricted in  their  application  to  the  Mosaic  Torah 
(Sir  2423",  Bar  41,  Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  14,  vi.  10). 
We  even  find  later  readings  in  Jewish  texts  alter- 
ing hokhmah  to  tdrah  {aocpia  to  v6fios).  In  general,, 
after  the  schism  of  the  Nazarenes,  speculative 
thought  (doctrine  of  the  Merkabah)  is  rigorously 
suppressed. 

2.  On  the  Christian  side  Wisdom  speculation 
continued  to  develop  in  both  the  cosmological  and 
the  soteriological  directions,  with  the  Pauline 
Epistles  as  a  basis.  In  the  Johannine  literature 
the  Greek  term  'Logos'  is  adopted,  though  the 
Wisdom  doctrine  itself  continues  Hebrew  ;  but  in 
the  2nd  cent.  Fathers,  as  in  Philo,  '  Wisdom'  and 
'  Logos '  are  interchangeable  and  equivalent.  Both 
designate  the  Spirit  of  God  incarnate  in  Christ. 
The  influence  of  mystery  myths,  already  trace- 
able in  pre-Christian  apocalypse,  becomes  more 
pronounced,  Gnostic  speculations  becoming  com- 
pletely mythological.  In  these  Wisdom  (t)  2o0ia, 
or  Ac'hamoth= hokhmah)  is  the  feminine  or  passive 
principle  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  2om)p  the 
active.  The  present  discussion  will  confine  itself 
to  the  NT  use  of  the  two  conceptions  of  wisdom  : 
(^4)  as  the  inspired  message  of  God  through  the 
'  wise  men '  (hdkhamim) ;  (B)  as  the  Divine  Spirit 
itself,  resident  in  Jesus,  and  manifested  in  His  life 
as  well  as  in  His  teaching.  For  the  history  of 
Wisdom  as  the  Hebrew  philosophy,  and  as  a  hypo- 
stasis equivalent  to  the  Stoic  Logos,  the  reader  is 

*  The  note  of  R.  H.  Charles  on  this  passage  of  Enoch  is  too 
significant  to  be  omitted  :  '  The  praise  of  wisdom  was  a  favourite 
theme.  Wisdom  was  regarded  as  having  her  dwelling-place  in 
heaven  (lxxxiv.  3,  Job  281214.20-24,  Bar  3=9  Ecclus  24*),  and  as 
coming  to  earth  and  desiring  to  make  her  abode  with  men  Fr. 
i20fr.  8«  91-10  Ecclus  24' ;  but  as  men  refused  to  receive  her  (ct. 
xciv  5),  she  returned  to  heaven.  But  in  the  Messianic  times  she 
will  return,  and  will  be  poured  out  as  water  in  abundance, 
xlix.  1,  and  the  thirsty  will  drink  to  the  full  of  wisdom,  xlvu.  1 ; 
she  will  be  bestowed  on  the  elect,  v.  8,  xci.  10 ;  cf.  Apoc.Bar. 
xliv.  14,  4  Ezra  viii.  52 ;  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom  will  abide  in 
the  Messiah,  the  Elect  One,  xlix.  3.'.  What  is  here  said  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  parallel  to  Ac  2i««  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  (cf.  Nu  1129)  and  to  the  agmphon:  Et 
factum  est  cum  ascendisset  dominus  de  aqua,  descendit  fons 
omnis  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  requievit  super  eum,  etc. 
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referred  to  the  artt.  'Wisdom,'  'Wisdom  Litera- 
ture,' '  Wisdom,  Book  of,'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in 
the  Encyc.  Biblica. 

ii.  NT  USE. — 1.  A  study  of  the  use  of  the  word 
ao<j>la,  and  its  cognates  in  the  Gospels,  shows  it  to 
be,  in  some  sense,  distinctive  of  the  Lukan  writ- 
ings, in  which  Jesus'  teaching  is  presented  primarily 
under  this  aspect  of  'wisdom  of  God,'  many  ex- 
amples having  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Hokhmah  (Wisdom)  literature  (see  Briggs,  Expos. 
Times,  viii.,  ix.  [1897-98]  four  articles  on  '  The  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  the  Messiah').  The  characteristic 
strophic  form  is  apparent  also  in  some  discourse- 
material  found  only  in  Mt.  (e.g.  52"-  27f- 3lf- 33f-  «•  62-6- 
16_18),  but  is  disarranged  by  additions  in  the  canonical 
form  of  this  Gospel.  The  word  <ro<pLa  occurs  but 
once  in  Mk.  (62=Mt  1354),  and  is  applied,  as  in  Lk 
2-io.  52  anci  tile  series  cited  below,  to  Jesus'  endow- 
ment with  the  Spirit.  It  occurs  twice  in  Mt.  (II19 
124-),  both  occurrences  being  in  passages  verbally 
identical  with  Lk.,  and  in  a  less  original  form. 
In  Lk.-Acts  it  occurs  10  times;  but  the  Lukan 
use  is  specially  noteworthy,  because  endowment 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  here  habitually  spoken  of, 
whether  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  of  His  forerunners, 
or  of  His  successors,  as  the  x&P<-crfiia  °i  'wisdom.' 
So  of  Jesus  (Lk  240-  si,  cf.  247  <rtve<ns  and  422  Uyoi 
X&piTos),  of  the  endowment  of  the  Twelve  with  the 
Spirit  (2115),  of  the  Seven  (Ac  6:!),  of  Stephen  (610),  of 
Joseph  (710),  of  Moses  (722).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
conception  of  the  endowment  of  Jesus  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  is  supplanted  by  that  of  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos.  The  word  <ro<f>la.  and  its  cog- 
nates are  wholly  wanting. 

2.  With  this  Gospel  use  should  be  compared  that  of  the  NT 
elsewhere.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  the  word  occurs  16  times 
in  the  passage  1  Co  117-319,  wherein  St.  Paul  contrasts  '  the 
■visdom  of  God,'  which  endows  those  who  'have  the  mind  of 
Christ'  with  'the  wisdom  of  this  world';  and  9  times  in  the 
twin  Epistles  (Eph.-Col.),  written  to  oppose  a  '  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit '  (Eph  414  '  wiles  of  error ')  by  means  of  the  Divine 
gift  of  'a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  will.'  It  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  but  three  other 
instances,  two  of  which  (1  Co  128,  2  Co  V")  are  directly  related 
to  the  group  first  mentioned,  while  the  third  occurs  in  the 
doxology  Ro  ll33.  The  ^ot/wir^a  of  wisdom  claimed  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  117-216,  Eph  3311,  Cf.  i  Co  128)  is  conceded  to  his  letters  in 
2  P  315. 

3.  The  only  other  NT  employments  of  the  word,  or  of  the 
connected  group  of  ideas,  are  in  James  and  the  Apocalypse. 
In  Ja  l5  313-  is.  17  '  wisdom '  is  more  exclusively  practical  and 
ethical,  but  is  emphatically  a  Divine  endowment.  The  concep- 
tion of '  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above '  (i.e.  the  Divine 
Spirit,  given  to  all  that  ask,  Ja  15),  manifested  in  works  of  love, 
is  contrasted  with  wisdom  of  the  tongue  in  Ja  3.  The  former  is 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  just  or  righteous  man 
(i  iixxm;),  a  use  which  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Sirach  and  the 
OT  Wisdom  literature.  Cf.  Lk  117  ^pi^n;  i,xxiuv,  and  168  <f/>o*i- 
pus .  .  .  fpmf&unpti.  In  the  Apocalypse  '  wisdom '  is  an  attribute 
of  God  in  the  doxologies  512  712  (0f.  r0  h33)  ;  otherwise  it  is 
referred  to  only  as  an  endowment  like  that  of  Joseph  (Gn  4138f) 
and  Daniel  (Dn  5"),  requisite  to  solve  riddles  (Eev  1318  179). 
The  usage  and  conception  of  the  Third  Evangelist  appear  thus 
to  stand  midway  between  that  of  St.  James  and  of  St.  Paul, 
with  traces  of  the  same  use  in  certain  parts  of  Mt.  and  Mark. 

iii.  Use  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.— The 
discourses  of  Jesus  furnish  a  meagre  but  trust- 
worthy starting-point  for  a  history  of  the  term  in 
its  Christological  development.     Among  these  dis- 
courses we  cannot  venture  to  reckon  the   saving 
Lk  211'  (  =  1211  =  Mt  1019,-  =  Mk  13u  =  Jn  152«-),  since 
the  parallels  make  it  probable  that  <n-o>a  ko.1  <ro<pia 
(cf.  Lk  247  prudentiam  et  os,  cod.  e.)  is  only  the 
characteristic  Lukan  mode  of  expressing  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Paraclete.     All  other  occurrences  of 
the  word  or  connected  idea  in  the  discourses  stand 
more  or  less  closely  related  with  one   of  two  in- 
cidents :   (1)  Jesus'   denunciation  of  the  faithless 
generation  which    rejected   for   opposite    reasons 
ooth  the  Baptist's  mission  and  His  own  (Mt  11), 
or  (2)   His  denunciation  of   the  scribes  who   blas- 
phemed the  Spirit  of  God  whereby  He  wrought, 
demanding  a  sign  from  heaven  (Mt  1222-45).     These 
discourses  are  variously  distributed  in   our  First 


and  Third  Gospels  (Mt  ll2"30  1222'45  2128-32  2334-39 
andLk718-35  1013"15-  21f-  1124-26.  29-32.  49-51 ))  but  have  in 
common  a  close  connexion  in  thought  and  a  re- 
semblance of  language  in  exceptional  degree  as 
between  the  two  canonical  reporters.  In  these 
two  groups  of  discourses,  therefore,  must  be  found, 
if  anywhere,  the  basis  in  Jesus'  own  utterances  for 
the  subsequent  application  in  Christology  of  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  Wisdom. 

iv.  Matth^ean  Connexions  of  the  two 
Groups  of  Sayings.— 1.  The  Matthtean  context 
of  group  (1)  starts  from  the  question  of  John's 
disciples.  This  is  made  the  occasion  by  Jesus  of 
a  comparison  of  unrepentant  Israel  to  children 
who  are  pleased  with  neither  the  mournful  nor 
the  gay  melodies  of  their  playmates.  His  hearers 
had  been  displeased  at  the  asceticism  of  John,  and 
are  equally  so  with  the  genial  life  of  the  '  Friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.'  As  against  this  re- 
jection by  the  self-righteous  of  the  message  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness,  '  Wisdom's  children  ' 
(here  those  who  had  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
John,  cf.  2131S  Lk  729f-)  afford  the  justification  of  her 
methods  (Mt  ll2"19).  In  Mt.  the  discourse  con- 
tinues with  the  denunciation  of  '  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,'  a  paragraph 
which  is  perhaps  accountable  for  the  reading  Zpya 
in  some  MSS  for  rtKva.  in  v.19.  These  verses  (Mt 
ll20"24)  are  otherwise  placed  by  Lk.  ;  but  those 
which  follow  (Mt  ll25"27=Lk  1021f-)  again  relate  to 
the  wisdom  of  Jesus  which  is  delivered  to  Him 
(7rape5d#7j  ftoi)  by  His  Father  (in  contrast  with  the 
ira.p&8o<ris  of  the  scribes,  Mk  713),  and,  though  hid 
from  the  wise,  is  revealed  to  the  'little  ones.' 
This  in  turn  introduces  in  Mt  ll28"30  an  invitation 
closely  resembling  those  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  literature  of  this  class 
(cf.  Sir  5126ff-  628  and  Oxyrhynchus  Log.  iii.  [iv.]). 
This  closes  the  chapter  and  the  discourse. 

2.  In  Mt  1238-45  substantially  the  same  subject  is 
resumed,  but  it  is  now  a  propos  of  the  blasphemy 
of  the  scribes  against  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ascribing 
Jesus'  exorcisms  to  Beelzebub  (1222"37),  the  interven- 
ing material  (121"21)  comprising  the  two  Sabbath 
incidents  of  Mk  223-36.  In  this  further  denuncia- 
tion, not  of  the  scribes  but  still  of  '  this  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,'  Jesus  declares  that  it  will 
fare  worse  than  the  Ninevites  ;  for,  while  these 
repented  at  the  warning  of  Jonah,  this  generation 
has  rejected  a  greater  warning  (i.e.  the  Baptist's  ; 
cf.  1111-14  an(j  BaCon,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  App.  C. 
iv.  v.  pp.  216-231).  It  is  condemned  also  by  the 
Queen  of  the  South,  because  she  came  to  hear  '  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,'  whereas  this  generation  has 
rejected  a  more  gracious  appeal  (7rXe<oe=  •  a  greater 
matter,'  i.e.  Jesus'  message  of  forgiveness  con- 
ceived as  the  '  wisdom '  of  God).  A  concluding 
parable  (Mt  1243"45  =  Lk  11*1-26)  likens  'this  evil 
generation,'  with  its  Pharisaic  mania  puriflca,  to 
'  a  house  swept  and  garnished  '  which  becomes  the 
abode  of  demons,  because  inhospitable  to  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  is  highly  noteworthy  that  in  both 
groups  the  condemnation  is  uttered  by  Jesus  for 
rejection  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  discourse  anent  the  Baptist  is  assumed  to  be 
manifest  in  Jesus'  message  of  forgiveness,  in  the 
case  of  the  blasphemy  of  the  scribes  in  His  healing 
power.  The  significance  of  the  use  of  the  term 
'wisdom'  in  both  cases  (Mt  ll19  1242)  for  the 
gracious  and  winning  appeal  of  God's  redeeming, 
forgiving  love,  is  made  more  apparent  by  the  con- 
trast in  both  instances  with  the  Baptist's  harsher 
message  of  warning  against  '  the  wrath  to  come.' 
This  is  manifest  from  the  figures  of  wailing  versus 
piping,  mourning  versus  dancing,  fasting  versus 
feasting,  preaching  of  Jonah  versus  wisdom  of 
Solomon. 

v.  Lukan  connexions  of  the  two  groups. — 
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A  further  discourse,  correctly  connected  in  Lk 
ll49"51  with  group  (2)  (in  Mt  2334ff-  incorrectly  at- 
tached to  Mk  1238"40  =  Mt  231"12)  carries  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  denunciation  of  the  scribes 
who  had  blasphemed  the  Holy  Spirit.  Speak- 
ing now  directly  in  the  name  of  '  the  wisdom  of 
God'  (Lk  ll49),  Jesus  predicts  their  impending 
fate,  and  in  the  Matthsean  form  (which  properly 
includes  the  pathetic  appeal  to  Jerusalem,  sepa- 
rated from  it  in  Lk.  [Mt  2337-39  =  Lk  1334f-]),  the  for- 
saking of  '  your  house '  by  God's  Spirit.  Not  only 
have  we  throughout  this  context  the  characteristic 
forms  and  modes  of  expression  of  the  Wisdom 
literature,  but  the  final  warning  is  expressly  in- 
troduced as  an  utterance  of  '  the  wisdom  of  God  ' 
{ij  <xocj>ia  tov  $eov),  by  which  should  be  understood 
not  the  specific  title  of  an  individual  writing  of 
this  literary  category,  but  the  entire  canon  of 
'  Wisdom '  writings,  inclusive  of  the  lost  work  from 
which  the  extract  is  made.  The  following  con- 
siderations will  make  this  clear  :— 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  previous  line  of  thought  is  ap- 
parent from  the  allusion  to  the  fate  of  God's  messengers  (with 
Mt  23  34-37 =Lk  1149-M  1334f.  cf.  Mt  1239ff.  =  Lk  11299.),  to  the  vain 
plea  of  the  Spirit  [Wisdom]  (with  Mt  2337-39  =  Lk  13341-  cf.  Mt 
12»8-42  =  Lk  1129-32),  and  to  the  house  left  desolate  (with  Mt  2338f. 
=  Lk  1335  cf.  Mt  1243  45  =  Lk  1124-36).  Many  considerations,  on 
the  other  hand,  make  it  probable  that  Mt  23"4-39(=Lk  1149-51 
1334f),  if  not  more,  is  really  drawn  from  some  lost  ' Wisdom ' 
writing,  (a)  The  sending  of  '/prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes ' 
(fidkhdmim  and  $6pherim)  is  something  which  cannot  be  as- 

,  cribed  to  Jesus  (Mt.)  but  only  to  the  Divine  Spirit  (Wisdom). 
(b)  The  adoption  of  the  figure  of  Ps  36'  914,  Is  315,  Dt  32U  is 
appropriate  only  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  broods  over  Jeru- 
salem ;  it  is  actually  so  applied  in  2  Es  130.  it  will  appear 
to  many  inappropriate  if  made  an  utterance  of  Jesus  person- 
ally. The  same  may  be  said  in  less  degree  of  the  threat  of 
the  forsaking  of  the  house  (cf.  Jer  127  oos.  Josephus  pre- 
serves a  kindred  legend  of  voices  in  the  Temple  saying,  '  Let  us 
remove  hence,'  BJ  vi.  v.  3).  (c)  The  whole  context  Mt  2334-39 
reappears  in  paraphrase  in  2  Es  128-37,  which,  though  late  and 
Christianized,  preserves  the  material  in  the  form  of  an  utterance 
of '  the  Lord  Almighty.'  (d)  Mt  2335  contains,  as  some  think,  an 
anachronistic  referance  to  the  murder  of  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Baruch,  shortly  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  lv.  v.  4). 
This  consideration,  however,  may  be  disregarded,  as  the  refer- 
ence may  also  be  explained  as  a  confusion  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  (2  Ch  24-0-22)  with  the  prophet  Zechariah  son  of 
Berechiah  (Zee  11). 

2.  Lk  7]-83  presents  a  context  interconnected  by  the  thought 
fundamental  to  the  saying  Mt  1116-19 — the  Friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners — the  narrative-material  with  the  exception  of  71-10  = 
Mt  S5 -io.  13  being  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  discourse  and  narrative- 
material  have  the  same  bearing,  and  the  former  includes  the 
nucleus  of  the  '  wisdom '  sayings  of  Mt  11. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  two  groups  of  dis- 
course-material principally  represented  in  Mt  11 
and  12  and  Lk  7  and  11  we  have  inextricably 
intermingled  (1)  sayings  of  Jesus  wherein  His  own 
gracious  mission  was  set  over  against  the  harsher 
warning  of  the  Baptist  as  the  message  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom  ;  and  (2)  extracts  in  defence  of  His 
beneficent  works,  from  the  actual  Wisdom  litera- 
ture, these  extracts  having  been  embodied  along 
with  His  words  of  denunciation  of  the  scribes,  either 
by  Himself  or  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
Evangelic  tradition.  To  draw  the  line  with  pre- 
cision between  authentic  utterances  of  Jesus,  and 
material  subsequently  adapted  from  the  Wisdom 
literature  because  pronounced  by  '  the  wisdom  of 
God  '  (Mt  1 128"30  ?)  surpasses  the  powers  of  criticism  ; 
but  the  endeavour  is  the  more  needless  because  the 
really  significant  fact  is  that  Jesus'  actual  teach- 
ing, at  least  in  the  form  given  it  by  the  source 
here  employed  in  common  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  was  so 
closely  allied  to  the  ideas  of  this  Wisdom  literature 
as  to  permit  of  intermingling  at  an  extremely  early 
date.  A  later  example  of  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus 
which  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  characteristic 
Wisdom  utterance  :  '  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  flesh  was  I  seen  of  them  (cf.  Bar 
338),  and  1  found  all  men  drunken,  and  none  found 
I  athirst  among  them,  and  my  soul  grieveth  over 


the  sons  of  men  because  they  are  blind  in  their 
heart'  (Oxyrh.  Log.  III.). 

3.  Other  elements  of  discourse-material  from  the 
Third  Gospel  and  Acts  may  be  clearly  traced  to 
a  source  of  the  same  Wisdom  type,  if  not  the 
same  composition,  (a)  In  particular,  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  hedonistic 
Epicureanism  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  pointedly  con- 
trasted with  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  great  discourse 
on  the  true  riches  of  Lk  1213"34,  part  of  which  is 
taken  up  in  Mt  618-34  The  polemic  against  Ec  2 
in  1213"21  becomes  tenfold  more  pointed  as  the  dis- 
course proceeds  to  compare  the  beauty  of  the 
lilies  and  the  provision  of  the  ravens  '  which  have 
neither  store-chamber  nor  barn '  (cf.  v.18)  with 
'Solomon  in  all  his  glory'  (cf.  Ec  l12"18  21"25). 
The  subject  of  the  discourse  ('  wherein  life  con- 
sists,' vv.15,  22t-)  is  as  distinctive  of  Hebrew  Wis- 
dom literature  as  the  form  and  phraseology. 

(b)  To  the  same  original  context  must  be 
reckoned  the  greater  part  of  Lk  16,  the  material  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  '  wisdom  '  of  the 
unrighteous  steward  in  the  use  of  '  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness '  is  a  subject  manifestly  in  close 
relation  to  the  use  of  riches  commended  in  1213"34, 
the  affinity  extending  even  to  the  phraseology 
(with  169  '  riches  that  fail '  cf.  1233  '  treasure  that 
faileth  not').  The  combination  of  the  two,  there- 
fore, in  Mt  619"34,  &  propos  of  the  heavenly  recom- 
pense (Mt  61-  4-  18),  probably  reflects  a  real  con- 
nexion of  Lk  1213"34  with  161"13  in  the  source. 

Similar  reasoning,  based  partly  on  the  phrase- 
ology (cf.  1615  with  1814)  partly  on  the  subject- 
matter,  connects  the  rest  of  Lk  16  (exc.  v.17-  18) 
with  189-14  (1911"27?).  The  two  companion  parables 
lgw-25  (yv_2ti-3i  seem  t0  be  a  later  addendum)  and 
189"14  exemplify  the  principle  laid  down  in  1615, 
while  1616  =  Mt  ll1-14  links  the  whole  with  Lk  729f\ 
The  whole  group  of  teachings  and  parables  on 
worldly  conditions  is  thus  seen  to  have  a  common 
occasion  and  bearing,  a  common  spirit,  and  a  com- 
mon point  of  view  not  elsewhere  shown  in  the 
Gospels,  but  closely  resembling  the  social  teaching 
of  James  (cf.  I9"11  219  42f-  6-  10-  13f-  51"6). 

(c)  A  kindred  subject  having  a  similar  develop- 
ment in  Lk.,  but  otherwise  only  scantily  repre- 
sented in  the  Gospels,  is  that  of  dependence  on  the 
Divine  bounty  in  answer  to  prayer  (Lk  ll1"13), 
which  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the  com- 
panion parables  (ll5-8  and  181"8).  The  bare  and 
wholly  disconnected  fragment  taken  up  in  Mt  77"11 
is  as  inadequate  to  represent  this  exquisite  group  as 
is  Mt  619"34  if  bereft  of  the  parables  on  the  Foolish 
Rich  Man  and  the  Shrewd  Steward.  Once  more, 
it  is  the  Ep.  of  James  that  supplies  an  echo  of  the 
same  spirit  (cf.  I6'8-  17  42<-  513"18). 

It  is  clear  that  the  method  here  applied  may  be 
extended  to  much  of  the  special  discourse-material 
of  Lk.,  including  perhaps  some  elements  of  Acts 
(on  Solomon  in  Ac  744"50  see  Yale  Bicentennial  Con- 
tributions, 1901,  p.  271  f.).  It  is  sufficent  for  the 
present  to  indicate  that  a  large  element  of  our 
Third  Gospel  is  thus  characterized. 

vi.  Wisdom  utterances  represent  a  special 
type  of  Gospel  traditions. — The  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  Wisdom  discourses  to  the  recog- 
nized Gospel  sources  is  one  which  inevitably  sug- 
gests itself  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  recognized  that 
they  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
point  of  view.  It  becomes  our  duty,  accordingly, 
to  trace  at  least  the  outline  of  an  answer. 

1.  The  discourse-material  of  Mt  11-12  falls  out- 
side the  pentad  characterized  by  the  colophon  koX 
iytvcTo  6Ve  MXeasv  k.t.X.  already  discussed  in  art. 
LOGIA. 

2.  Besides  being  separated  by  narrative-material 
from  these  groups,  Mt  11-12  differ  from  them  in  the 
fact  of  their  relation  to  the  narrative,  from  which 
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they  are  inseparable,  and  in  the  degree  of  simi- 
larity in  their  language  to  the  Lukan  parallels. 
As  against  the  groups  of  logia  which  have  not,  and 
from  their  character  do  not  require,  a  narrative 
setting,  the  discourse  of  Mt  11  not  only  relates  the 
coming  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  but  presupposes 
an  account  of  Jesus'  works  of  healing,  and  even 
requires  us  to  suppose  the  reader  somewhere  in- 
formed of  what  had  given  rise  to  the  taunt  '  Be- 
hold a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.'  The  same  applies  to 
the  discourse  in  defence  of  Jesus'  exorcism  'by 
the  Spirit  of  God.'  This  indispensable  narrative- 
element  is  always  supplied  more  fully  and  in 
better  connexion  by  Lk.,  in  some  cases  by  Lk. 
alone  (Lk  lllff-  1213"2'1). 

3.  The  similarity  of  language  to  the  Lukan 
parallels  is  here  very  exceptional,  reaching  the 
degree  of  verbal  identity  for  whole  sentences,  and 
positively  requiring  the  use  of  the  same  written 
Greek  source. 

i.  This  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  re- 
semblance serves  to  connect  other  non  -  Markan 
elements  of  Mt.,  such  as  Q-4P-  85"13- 18"22,  which  are 
again  found  to  fall  outside  the  Matthsean  pentad, 
to  differ  in  content  and  point  of  view  from  the 
Logian  source,  and  to  be  at  once  more  complete  and 
for  the  most  part  more  authentic  in  detail  in  Luke 
than  in  Matthew.  Linguistic  peculiarities  in 
several  instances  prove  the  dependence  of  Mt.  in 
these  portions.  Thus  'Iepov<ra\rjp.  is  used  by  Lk. 
68  times  against  3  (5  ?)  employments  of  'lepocrdXvp.a. 
The  latter  form  on  the  contrary  is  invariably  em- 
ployed in  Mt.,  Mk.,  and  Jn.,  except  thrice  in  Mt 
2337  =  Lk  1334.  fiainXela.  tov  deou  is  systematically 
changed  by  Mt.  to  tS>v  oipavwv.  There  are  but 
four  exceptions:  Mt  1924  (  =  Mk  1025)  and  1228 
213i.43  (cf-  Lk  729  112o)# 

vii.  Relation  to  narrative  -  elements  of 
Synoptic  tradition.— Although  our  First  and 
to  a  less  extent  our  Third  Evangelist  both  derive 
the  main  framework  of  their  narrative  from  our 
Second,  this  Second  itself  is  not  wanting  in  evi- 
dences of  dependence  on  the  source  to  which  we 
have  traced  the  Wisdom  chapters  of  Mt.  and  Luke. 

1.  This  relation  appears  in  the  description  of  the 
Baptist  as  Elias  (Mk  l2- 5- 6 ;  *  cf.  Lk  724f-  s3,  Mt 
ll14,  2K  l8);  of  the  Temptation  (Mk  l13,  the 
&yye\oi  and  d-ripla.  coming  from  Ps  9111"13  quoted  in 
Lk41M-).  of  Jesus  as  '  eating  and  drinking  '  while 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  were  fasting,  and  as 
'  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners'  (Mk  218"22- 13"17  ; 
cf.  Lk  733'-) ;  of  the  blasphemy  of  the  scribes  (Mk 
322"35  ;  cf.  Lk  ll14"28),  and  perhaps  of  the  Trans- 
figuration (Mk  92"13 ;  cf.  Lk  928"36).  In  all  these 
passages  of  Mk.  and  in  other  loosely  connected 
material  (938-4»=Lk  94M-  1241"44  =  Lk  211"4)  the  con- 
text of  Lk.  gives  more  or  less  conclusive  evidence 
of  priority.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
other  Markan  narratives  such  as  61"6  may  also 
have  been  derived  hence,  though  the  present  Lukan 
form  has  been  affected  by  Mk. 

2.  Of  the  connexion  of  the  narrative-elements 
peculiar  to  Lk.  with  the  source  thus  characterized 
it  is  hardly  needful  to  speak.  The  common  point 
of  view  of  this  material,  presenting  Jesus  as  the 
mend  and  champion  of  the  lowly,  from  His  child- 
hood in  the  manger,  welcomed  by  shepherds,  to  His 
acceptance  by  the  thief  on  the  cross,  is  well  known. 
JSor  can  such  narratives  as  that  of  the  repentant 
harlot  (Lk  1™-™)  be  separated  without  violence 
from  the  discourse  context.  It  is  only  in  Mt.  and 
Mk.  that  Lk  71"10  and  2P"4  find  themselves  on  a 
foreign  soil. 

107Se99!oPeCTaUT,tie  r^6  f0rm  "lr8»  f0und  only!n  Lk  733.34 
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viii.  Conclusions  as  to  proto-Lukan  source. 
—Admitting  the  precarious  character  of  all  at- 
tempts at  extricating  the  Synoptic  sources,  and 
the  probable  development  of  the  Antiochian  (?) 
tradition  between  the  period  of  its  employment  by 
Mk.  and  Mt.  and  its  ultimate  incorporation  by 
Lk.,  enough  remains  to  justify  the  following  infer- 
ence. A  type  of  Gospel  tradition  grew  up  (at 
Antioeh  ?)  intermediate  between  those  to  which 
tradition  attaches  the  names  respectively  of  '  Mat- 
thew '  and  '  John,'  and  containing  the  f)  Xexddvra 
7)  irpaxOtvTa  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  preaching 
of  Peter.  The  Matthfean  tradition  is  especially 
connected  both  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
antiquity  and  by  internal  evidence  with  Jerusalem. 
It  takes  as  its  method  the  agglutination  of  the  log ia 
of  Jesus  into  a  five-fold  new  Torah,  as  '  command- 
ments given  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith.'  This  agrees 
with  the  legalistic  tendencies  of  the  Palestinian 
Church  and  the  methods  of  the  Synagogue  as  illus- 
trated, e.g. ,  in  the  Pirke  A  both  {cf.  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Logia).  Besides  the  halachic  type  of  Gospel  tra- 
dition the  earliest  testimony  recognizes  a  haggadic, 
of  which  Peter  is  the  authoritative  source.  It 
seems  to  have  had  two  branches,  the  earlier  (Mk. ) 
connected  by  tradition  and  internal  evidences  with 
Rome,  the  later  (Jn.)with  Ephesus,  both  almost  as 
wholly  preoccupied  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  as  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  drama  of  the  Ministry  and  Passion  for 
proof  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  Jesus.  In  the  earlier 
(Mk.),  connexion  with  the  Petrine  tradition  is  still 
close.  In  the  later  (Jn.),  Pauline  Logos-doctrine 
wholly  dominates.  Midway  between  these  two 
types  of  Gospel  tradition,  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Grseco  -  Roman,  is  developed  that  which  tradi- 
tion credibly  associates  with  the  name  of  Luke 
at  Antioeh.  Combining  both  sayings  and  doings 
(ijp^aTo  iroieiv  re  ko.1  SiSaaiceiv,  Ac  l1)  in  juster  pro- 
portion than  Mk.,  it  finds  in  the  history,  as  ex- 
hibited in  both  elements,  a  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  Wisdom- 
doctrine.  As  our  First  canonical  Evangelist  pre- 
sents as  the  opening  scene  of  the  ministry  the  new 
Lawgiver  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  so  our  Third 
presents  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth 
where  the  '  words  of  grace  '  uttered  by  the  bearer 
of  '  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God '  are  rejected  by  His 
own  people,  the  tragedy  of  the  Divine  Wisdom. 
The  theme  is  constant,  but  is  developed  alike  in 
message  of  grace  and  deed  of  mercy.  The  whole 
career  of  Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  '  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  Analysis  of  the 
sources  of  canonical  Lk.  -Acts  reveals  no  difference 
in  this  fundamental  point  of  view.  From  the  be- 
ginning, as  in  the  5th  cent.,  the  Antioeh  school  is 
historical,  and  its  historical  sources  admittedly 
include,  in  Acts,  if  not  in  the  Gospel,  the  oldest 
narrative  of  the  NT.  By  the  standard  of  internal 
evidence  its  tradition  is  more  markedly  Petrine 
than  Mk.;  its  Christology  roots  itself,  like  the 
Pauline,  but  with  less  of  the  Hellenic  speculative 
development,  in  that  broadest,  most  humanitarian, 
most  tolerant  school  of  Hebrew  thought,  the  fol- 
lowers and  exponents  of  '  all -virtuous  Wisdom.' 

ix.  Wisdom  speculation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christology.— The  conception  of  Wis- 
dom as  affecting  Synoptic  tradition  involves  such 
literary  analysis  of  the  source  as  the  foregoing. 
As  affecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  it 
involves  at  least  a  passing  glance  at  the  Pauline 
Christology,  the  link  between  Synoptic  and  Johan- 
nine  doctrine. 

1.  The  Wisdom-doctrine  of  St.  Paul  stands  in 
unmistakably  close  relation,  as  regards  its  ante- 
cedents, with  the  Wisdom  literature ;  and,  as  re- 
spects' its  subsequent  development,  with  the  Johan- 
nine  Logos-doctrine.     St.  Paul's  indebtedness  to 
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Stoic  philosophy  and  ethics  is  set  forth  by  no  less 
a  master  than  Lightf oot  ( '  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  ' 
in  Com.  on  Phil.).  Recent  demonstrations  of  his 
much  more  extensive  and  direct  dependence  on  the 
Wisdom  literature,  especially  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(Internat.  Crit.  Com.  on  Romans,  by  Sanday  and 
Headlam,  p.  51  ;  cf.  Grafe,  '  Das  Verhaltniss  der 
paulinischen  Schriften  zur  Sapientia  Salomonis ' 
in  Th.  Abh.  C.  v.  Weizsacker  gewidmet),  should  by 
now  have  made  it  plain  that  Stoicism  comes  to  St. 
Paul  mainly  through  Jewish  channels.  Again, 
since  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  both  by  tempera- 
ment and  by  experience  was  more  apocalyptist 
than  scribe,  it  should  not  have  been  overlooked 
that  he  has  advanced,  however  briefly,  his  own 
decision  on  the  moot  point,  whether  the  complete 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  simply  the 
Torah  of  Moses  (so  the  scribes  on  the  basis  of  Dt 
46"8),  or  whether  it  is  the  living  Spirit  of  God  sent 
forth  in  human  form.  Ro  104"8  and  Bar  39-4: 
(especially  329f-)  contain  contemporary  and  rival 
interpretations  of  Dt  3012- 13.  By  St.  Paul's  inter- 
pretation '  the  word '  (of  revelation)  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  'Christ'  as  pre-existent  spirit, 
the  same  Wisdom  which,  '  because  she  was  the 
artificer  of  all  things,'  passing  into  the  soul  of 
Solomon  gave  him  '  an  unerring  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  are,  to  know  the  constitution  of  the 
world,'  etc.  (Wis  717"22),  the  same  '  mind  of  Christ ' 
by  possession  of  which  Christians  have  similar 
-knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  Creator,  just  as 
a  man's  own  consciousness  gives  him  knowledge  of 
his  private  designs  (1  Co  26-16 ;  see  Mystery). 
Definite  identification  is  thus  made  by  St.  Paul 
in  this  and  many  other  passages  between  the 
Divine  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  through  which,  accord- 
ing to  '  Wisdom,'  God  created  the  world,  and  the 
pre-existent  Christ.  Even  the  avatar  doctrine  of 
the  descent  and  ascent  of  Wisdom  (see  references 
above,  i.  1)  is  unmistakably  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
partly  in  opposition  to,  partly  in  rivalry  with,  the 
widespread  conceptions  of  mystery  religion  (see 
Mystery).  But  just  as  a  study  of  the  Pauline 
ethics  will  show  that  its  Stoic  elements  have  been 
subsumed  under  the  Christian  principle  of  altruistic 
service  (Eph  5Um,  Ph  21"13),  so  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  Pauline  Logos  doctrine,  while  clearly 
incorporating  in  Eph  44"16  a  quasi  -  mythological 
interpretation  of  Ps  6818,  rests  upon  an  authentic 
teaching  of  Jesus.  According  to  St.  Paul,  Ps  68 
sets  forth  the  descent,  conflict  with  the  hostile 
powers,  triumph  and  ascent  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
(cf.  Col  215,  1  P  319)  after  releasing  the  captives  of 
Death  (cf.  1  Co  1526£-).  But  Eph  48"10,  when  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  and  later  related  passages 
concerning  the  avatar  of  Wisdom  (Bacon,  Story  of 
St.  Paul,  p.  316  ff. ),  will  be  seen  in  some  sense  to 
rest  upon  the  parable  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
'spoiling'  of  the  Strong  Man  armed,  by  the 
Stronger  than  he  (i.e.  the  Spirit  of  God  operative 
in  Jesus,  Mt  1228).  We  find  it,  in  fact,  habitually 
applied  in  this  sense  by  the  Fathers  (Apollinaris, 
frag.  2  in  Pasch.  Chron.  ;  Heads  against  Caius,  vii. ; 
cf.  Huydekoper,  Works,  vol.  ii. ,  '  Christ's  Mission 
to  the  Underworld  ').  Thus  the  Pauline  Wisdom- 
or  Logos-doctrine  of  a  pre-existent,  spiritual  Christ 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus 
Himself.  To  Jesus  also  '  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,'  were  exhibited  in  His  own 
mighty  works  and  God-given  teaching,  and  were  a 
'  sign  '  to  His  generation  (Mt  ll2"24 1238"42 ;  cf.  1  Co 
l"-216). 

2.  Johannine  and  Patristic  Christology. — (a)  It 
matters  little  that  after  St.  Paul  the  Wisdom- 
doctrine  should  have  been  rebaptized  by  the  Greek 
title  of  Logos,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Philo, 
perhaps  as  a  concession  to  a  Greek-speaking  Church. 
Even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  basic  conception 


remains  Hebrew  and  Pauline.  Sanday  as  a  student 
of  Johannine  thought,  Sabatier  as  a  student  of 
Pauline,  concur  in  admitting  the  identity  of  doctrine 
under  the  diverse  terminology. 

(b)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  standpoint  of  the 
Evangelist  is  purely  and  simply  the  theological. 
He  depicts  the  self-manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  or  Logos  as  incarnate  in  Jesus  by  word 
and  deed.  Her  'dwelling  among  men'  (llu"14;  cf. 
Enoch  422),  rejection  and  apotheosis  (2017)  is  his 
theme.  It  is  characteristic  that  here,  as  in  the 
Wisdom  literature  in  general.  Wisdom  is  made  to 
'praise  herself  (Sir  241).  /The  incarnate  Logos 
preaches  Himself  ;  His  severl-parables  are  seven  '  I 
am's,'  His  seven  mighty  works  manifest  His  own 
glory  (Jn  %u)-\  In  Jn  738  Jesus  even  quotes  again 
an  unknown  ^scripture '  which  by  all  analogy  is 
drawn  from  the  Wisdom  literature  (cf.  Sir  243M- 
[applied  in  vv.23'29,  by  analogy  with  five  rivers,  to 
the  five  books  of  the  Torah],  Enoch  481  491,  and 
for  Rabbinic  interpretation  in  the  scribal  sense, 
Emek  Hammelech,  196%  on  Is  123,  '  The  waters  are 
nothing  else  than  the  Torah,  and  the  waters  of 
salvation  nothing-  else  than  the  Torah  of  Messiah,' 
Weber,  Lehre  d.  Talm.  p.  360  f .  ;  cf .  also  1  Co  104 
and  Oxyrh.  Log.  III.). 

(c)  The  Wisdom  utterance  Mt  ll26ff-  may  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  transtition-point  between 
the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  representations  of 
Jesus'  teaching.  Not  its  doctrine  alone,  nor  its 
mysticism,  paralleling  1  Co  2  (see  Mystery),  but 
the  very  form  of  its  utterance  is  thus  seen  to  be 
characteristic ;  for  the  Wisdom  of  God  habitually 
speaks  in  the  first  person.  Herein  the  discourses 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  as  close  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Wisdom  literature  as  its  Logos-doctrine  is 
close  to  the  Wisdom-doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
development  of  Gospel  literature  the  presentation 
of  Jesus'  career  and  teaching  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom  takes  a  place  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Wisdom-doctrine  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
development  of  Christology. 

Literature.— On  the  Wisdom'  hypostasis  see,  in  addition  to 
the  works  cited  above,  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judenthums2, 
p.  394  ff.  ;  Brandt,  Evangelische  Geschichte,  pp.  537,  561  f.,  576 ; 
J.  Drummond,  Philo  Judceus,  ii.  p.  201ft. ;  Aall,  Gesch.  d. 
Logosidee,  i.  p.  204  f .  On  Hebrew  Wisdom  literature  :  Cheyne, 
Job  and  Solomon,  or  the  Wisdom  of  the  OT,  1887.  On  the 
literary  forms :  Norden,  Antike  Kunslprosa ;  Wilke,  Die  neutest. 
Rhetorik ;  Moffatt,  Historical  New  Test.2  pp.  xx,  704.  On  the 
influence  of  the  Hokhmah  literature  on  the  gospel :  B\  C.  Porter, 
Messages  of  the  Apocalyptic  Writers,  1905,  p.  19.  On  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Third  Gospel :  Bacon,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
1900,  Appendix  C.  On  Mt  2334-39,  D.  F.  Strauss,  '  Jesu  Weheruf 
uber  Jerusalem  und  die  ir/uplx.  toS  BtdSJ '  in  Ztschr.  wiss.  Theol. 
vi.  (1863),  pp.  84-93  ;  Loman,  Th.  Tijdschr.  i.  pp.  550-560. 

B.  W  Bacon. 
WISDOM  OF  CHRIST.— 1.  Christ,  being  God  and 
man,  possessed  naturally  two  distinct  kinds  of 
wisdom — Divine  wisdom  and  human  wisdom.  The 
former,  as  part  of  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes (rd  Tr\-/)ptofia  rrjs  debr-qros),  He  necessarily 
possessed  from  eternity,  and,  according  to  Pauline 
teaching,  He  continued  to  possess  it,  in  spite  of  His 
Khuo-is,  or  self -emptying  (Ph  27),  even  after  His 
Incarnation  (Col  l19  29,  cf.  23).  The  continued 
possession  by  the  Incarnate  Logos  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  is  no  isolated  doctrine,  but  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  Logos-Christology  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  according  to  which  the 
Father  does  not  create  and  sustain  the  world 
directly,  but  mediately  through  the  Logos,  who  is 
the  Creator  (Jn  l3- lu,  Eph  39,  Col  l16,  He  l2),  the 
Life  (Jn  l4),  and  the  Light  (v.9)  of  the  world,  the 
cause  of  its  rational  order,  and  the  principle  of 
its  coherence  and  subsistence  (Col  l17).  Cosmical 
functions  of  such  a  kind  as  this,  assigned  to  the 
Logos  in  accordance  with  His  essential  nature  and 
position  in  the  Godhead,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  laid  aside  at  the  Incarnation,  and  there- 
fore the  limitations  of  Christ's  knowledge,  which 
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the  Synoptic  Gospels  recognize,  either  must  be 
attributed  to  His  manhood,  or  else  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  historical  Christ  were  two  centres 
of  Divine  consciousness — an  unlimited  one,  in  which 
He  knew  all  things,  and  a  limited  one,  in  which 
He  condescended  to  be  ignorant  of  certain  things. 
The  latter  view,  which  is  based  on  an  ultra-literal 
interpretation  of  Mk  1332,  postulates  three  different 
kinds  of  wisdom  in  Christ — an  unlimited  Divine 
wisdom,  a  limited  Divine  wisdom,  and  a  human 
wisdom.  This  scheme  appears  to  us  unnecessarily 
complicated.  The  ' ignorance'  of  Mk  1332,  although 
ascribed  to  the  Son,  can  quite  naturally,  on  the 
principle  of  communicatio  idiomatum,  be  attributed 
to  Christ's  human  nature  (owe  ayvowv  6  A6yos,  j 
A670S  iarlv,  ZXeyev,  Ovk  oT8a,  olSe  yap,  dXXdt  rb 
avdpwirivov  deiicvvs,  Sri  tG>v  avOpwwwv  ldi6v  £<ttl  rd 
ayvoeiv,  Athan.  c.  Avian,  iii.  45) ;  and  consequently 
there  is  no  need  to  recognize  in  Christ  more  than 
two  wisdoms,  a  human  and  a  Divine  (see,  further, 
Kenosis). 

(1)  In  virtue  of  His  Divine  wisdom,  Christ  is 
omniscient,  i.e.  He  knows  all  actual  and  possible 
things,  present,  past  and  future,  including  the 
future  contingent  actions  of  beings  possessed  of  free- 
will. The  nature  of  this  last  'kind  of  knowledge 
(sometimes  called  scientia  media)  is  altogether  in- 
scrutable to  us  ;  bvjt  it  is  expressly  ascribed  to  God 
in  many  passages  of  both  Testaments  (1  S  231"13, 
Is  4122- 23,  Jer  38I5ff-,  He  413  etc.),  and  is  frequently 
claimed  by  Jesus  (Mt  ll20--'3  2621,  Jn  670  etc.),  who 
is  represented  as  able  to  read  the  heart  of  man 
( Jn  I47-51  224-  25  etc. ). 

(2)  With  regard  to  Christ's  human  wisdom,  be- 
lievers in  a  real  Incarnation  (iva,vdpwir-no-is),  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  assumption  of  a  body 
(evo-apicoxns,  evaafidroitris),  are  bound  to  recognize 
both  its  finite  character  and  its  gradual  develop- 
ment. The  gradual  development  of  Christ's  wisdom 
is  twice  noticed  by  St.  Luke  (240  irkripovnevov  <ro<pia 
[cro0tas],  252  irpoeKowre  aoipia  ko.1  t/Xikici),  and  once 
by  the  author  of  Hebrews  (58  Kaiwep  ibv  vlos,  i>/xa.0ev 
a<p  &v  tirade  ttjv  viraKorjv,  /ecu  reXeiwfleis  cye'vero,  etc.). 
To  understand  the  growth  in  wisdom  here  spoken 
of  as  merely  exhibitive — Christ  being  supposed,  as 
He  grew  in  age,  to  manifest  more  and  more  of  the 
hidden  wisdom  which  He  possessed  entire  from  the 
first  (so  John  of  Damascus  and  most  of  the  later 
Fathers ;  also  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastics) — is 
not  only  bad  exegesis,  but  is  virtual  Apollinarism. 
Apollinaris  denied  to  Christ  a  real  human  soul ; 
but  Aquinas  virtually  does  the  same  when  he 
asserts  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  created  mature, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free-will  and  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  and  possessed  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
practically  coextensive  with  the  Divine.* 

Far  different  is  the  representation  of  the  Gospels. 
In  them  Christ  undergoes  not  simply  a  bodily, 
but  a  normal  psychical  development.  He  is  true 
infant,  true  boy,  true  youth,  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body.  As  IrenEeus  beautifully  says  :  '  He  came  to 
save  all  by  means  of  Himself- all,  I  say,  who 
through  Him  are  born  again  to  God— infants,  and 
children,  and  boys,  and  youths,  and  old  men.  He 
therefore  passed  through  every  age,  becoming  an 
infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifying  infants ;  a 
child  for  children,  thus  sanctifying  those  who  are 
of  thls  age,  being  at  the  same  time  made  to  them 
an  example  of  piety,  righteousness,  and  submis- 
sion;  a  youth  for  youths,  becoming  an  example  to 
youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for  the  Lord ' 
(Against  Heresies,  ii.  22-24).  The  Incarnation  of 
jurist  thus  restored  the  norm,  of  human  develop- 
ment.    In  the  growth  of  the  child  Jesus,  God  saw 

center!  rv,hr.?if.StiC  d,°f rine  is?  that  from  the  moment  of  con- 
present  and ZT*  k£T  "?  actual  events  and  thin9s>  P™«. 
Sever  to  wSf-  0n,y  a]>ste*ct  possibilities,  which  were 
never  to  be  realized,  were  hidden  from  Him. 


for  the  first  time  human  nature  expanding  and  per- 
fecting itself  according  to  its  original  ideal  and 
plan,  unhindered  and  undistorted  by  sin  ;  and  upon 
the  gracious  spectacle  God  and  man  looked  with 
approval  (Lk  240-  62). 

(3)  By  the  human  wisdom  (<ro<pla.)  of  Christ  is 
meant  His  quick  understanding  in  the  things  of 
God  (cf.  Ja  l5) ;  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  His  power  of  interpreting  them  (cf.  Ac  63- 10) ; 
His  deep  moral  insight,  gained  by  actual  experi- 
ence of  temptation  and  suffering  (He  58) ;  His 
capacity  for  learning  His  lessons  at  the  synagogue 
school  (cf.  Ac  722) ;  His  skill  as  a  carpenter  (cf. 
Ex  312f-) ;  the  power  of  asking  and  answering  hard 
questions  (cf.  Rev  1318  179)  which  He  displayed  even 
as  a  boy  (Lk  46),  and  which  stood  Him  in  good  stead 
on  so  many  occasions  during  His  ministry  (Mt 
22".  23. 34  e£c  ) .  jjjs  sJq11  jn  constructing  parables, 
allegories,  and  sententious  sayings,  like  those  of 
the  wise  men  of  old  (cf.  Mt  124)  ;  His  persuasive- 
ness as  a  teacher  and  eloquence  as  a  preacher  (see 
Mt  1354,  cf.  1  Co  1172L4);  His  common  sense  and 
practical  ability  (cf.  Col  46) ;  probably  also  His 
power  of  working  miracles  (Mk  62,  cf.  Ac  710),  and 
His  prophetic  gift  (2  P  315),  which  were  in  Him, 
partly  at  any  rate,  human  endowments,  as  in  other 
prophets  (see  Mk  1332). 

(4)  It  is  implied  in  Scripture  that  Christ's  human 
knowledge  received  a  great  extension  at  His  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension.  At  the  Resurrection  He 
received  all  authority  (7ra<r<x  Qovvia)  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  (Mt  2818),  and  this  authority  He  exercises 
as  man,  and  not  simply  as  God  (Ph  210,  Rev  56"14  etc. ). 
His  human  knowledge,  therefore,  must  now  be  co- 
extensive with  His  human  authority ;  that  is,  it 
must  embrace  all  cosmical  facts — past,  present,  and 
future.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  His 
human  knowledge  is  even  now  infinite.  Human 
nature  is  essentially^wi^e,  and  therefore  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  though  glorified,  can  never  com- 
pletely know  the  Infinite  Essence  of  God.  See, 
further,  Consciousness. 

2.  On  Christ  as  the  Wisdom  of  God,  see  preced- 
ing article. 

Literature. — Dorner,  Person  of  Christ ;  Baldensperger,  Das 
Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu ;  Liddon,  BL  ;  Gifford,  The  Incarnation  ; 
Gore,  Dissertations ;  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  Hall, 
Kenotic  Theory ;  Mason,  Conditions  of  our  Lord's  Life  on 
Earth  ;  Powell,  Principle  of  the  Incarnation  ;  Expositor,  iv.  iv. 

[1891]  p.  iff.  c.  Harris. 

WISE  MEN.— See  Magi. 

WITNESS.— The  idea  of  witness  as  related  to 
Christ  and  His  gospel  plays  an  essential  and 
highly  important  part  in  the  NT  writings  and  in 
the  Christian  faith  and  life  universally.  Not  only 
in  the  primitive  preaching,  but  also  in  all  effectual 
preaching  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church, 
the  gospel  is  conceived  not  as  a  speculative  system, 
but  as  a  witness  to  Jesus  the  Christ  as  being  Him- 
self God's  Witness  to  the  world. 

Among  the  NT  writers  none  appears  to  have  so 
definitely  and  fondly  reflected  upon  the  idea  of 
witness  as  St.  John.  It  is  one  of  his  '  leading 
ideas.'  In  his  Gospel  (cf.  Westcott,  Speaker's 
Com.  on  'St.  John,'  Introd.)  he  mentions  a  seven- 
fold witness  to  Christ:  the  witness  (1)  of  the 
Father  (534- 37),  (2)  of  the  Son  (814  1837),  (3)  of  His 
works  (1025  536),  (4)  of  the  Scriptures  (53i,-4«),  (5)  of 
the  forerunner  (l7  535),  (6)  of  the  disciples  (1527 1935), 
(7)  of  the  Spirit  (1526  1614).  In  view,  however,  of 
the  unique  significance  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  method  of  the  NT 
preaching,  it  will  be  most  appropriate  to  consider 
our  subject  under  these  two  heads : — I.  The  wit- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  supported  by  the 
witness  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Spirit.  II.  The 
witness  of  the  disciples  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
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of  God,  supported  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spiiit. 

1.  The  witness  of  Jesus,  supported  by 

THE    WITNESS    OF    THE    FATHER    AND    OF    THE 

Spirit.  —  1.  Jesus'  personal  witness.  —  His  first 
disciples  Jesus  gathered  about  Himself  through 
the  power  of  the  truth  which  He  spoke  and  of 
His  own  Personality,  so  marvellously  at  one  with 
His  word.  He  did  not  begin  with  declarations 
about  Himself.  He  came  to  make  the  Father 
known.  He  came  fulfilling,  in  word  and  deed,  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  He  preached  repentance 
and  inward  righteousness.  With  a  wealth  of  light 
He  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  in  all  this  Jesus  spoke  as  witness.  He  was 
conscious  of  an  immediate,  intimate,  and  unique 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  out  of  this  con- 
sciousness He  spoke  (Mt  ll27,  Jn  311  1015  1410  1721-  25  ; 
see  also  art.  Consciousness).  The  tone  and 
manner  of  spiritual  authority  permeated  all  that 
He  said  and  did  from  His  earliest  teaching  to  His 
sublime  declaration  before  Pilate,  and  even  to  His 
words  upon  the  cross  (cf.  esp.  Mt  5-7,  Jn  1837  1930, 
Lk  ll43-46).  But  this  consciousness  of  speaking  as 
witness  finds  also  distinct  and  emphatic  expression 
in  His  word  (cf.  esp.  Jn  812ff). 

While  Jesus'  witness  was  primarily  concerning 
the  Father, — He  even  denied  in  a  certain  sense 
that  He  bore  witness  of  Himself  (Jn  531), — it  is  yet 
certain  that  He  also  bore  witness  of  Himself  (cf. 
esp.  Jn  814  1837  146).  Jesus  testifies  of  Himself  as 
the  Way.  This  testimony  is  unmistakable  and 
unqualified.  And  yet  the  method  of  this  witness 
was  chiefly  indirect  or  by  way  of  necessary  im- 
plication. He  appealed  to  the  Father's  testimony 
concerning  Him,  or  else  silently  waited  till  it  should 
be  brought  to  light.  And  when  the  revelation  from 
the  Father  produced  in  the  disciples  a  believing 
confession  of  His  Son,  Jesus  clearly  accepted  and 
sanctioned  that  confession  (e.g.  Mt  1616"-0). 

2.  The  witness  of  the  Father  to  Jesus  includes 
both  the  personal,  inward  testimony  to  Jesus  Him- 
self, which  resulted  in  His  full  consciousness  as 
Messiah  and  Son  (see  art.  Consciousness),  and  all 
the  works  of  God  preparatory  to  and  accompanying 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  designed  to  lead 
men  to  the  certainty  of  faith  in  Him  as  Redeemer 
and  Lord.  Under  this  head  we  note:  (1)  The 
witness  of  the  Scriptures  (cf.  esp.  Jn  589,  Lk  2427, 
Ac  1043).  This  must  be  taken  in  the  most  real 
sense  and  yet  not  narrowly.  The  OT  is  full  of  the 
Messianic  hope,  and  that  hope  was  inspired  by  God. 
Jesus  was  steeped  in  the  Scriptures,  and  He  under- 
stood the  things  in  them  concerning  Himself.  We 
have  no  longer  reason  to  insist  upon  a  scheme  of 
minute  prediction  and  fulfilment,  and  yet  we  still 
affirm  that  Jesus  is  not  to  be  understood  otherwise 
than  as  the  Fulfiller  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
(For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  see  art.  Ful- 
filment. Cf .  also  Valeton,  Christus  und  das  A  T ; 
and  Kahler,  Jesus  und  das  A  T). 

(2)  The  witness  of  John  as  a  prophet  of  God  (cf. 
esp.  Jn  l7-  8- 15- 19fr-  536)  is  manifestly  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  John  is,  of  course, 
more  specific  than  the  earlier  prophets  could  be. 
John's  witness  Jesus  accepts  as  having  a  very  real 
significance,  for  He  regards  it  not  as  the  witness 
of  man  merely,  but  as  inspired  of  God. 

(3)  The  vntness  of  the  works  (cf.  esp.  Jn  530-  x 
10^7.  38  1410.  i^  Ac  222:24).  The  works  are  a  testimony 
from  the  Father  ;  for  Jesus  declares  :  '  The  Father 
abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works.'  It  would,  doubt- 
less, be  a  grave  mistake  to  regard  Christ's  word, 
'  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
accomplish,  the  very  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of 
me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me,'  as  meaning  only 
His  miracles.  The  testimony  of  the  works  issues 
from  His  whole  life  and  ministry.     His  whole  life- 


work  was  a  manifestation  of  God,  and  as  such  was, 
in  the  larger  sense,  truly  a  miracle.  See,  further, 
artt.  Miracles,  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
Sign. 

3.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus  the  Son 

The  witness  of  God  concerning  His  Son  calls  for 
faith  in  the  Son  (1  Jn  5im).  This  witness  is  borne 
to  us  primarily  in  objective  facts  (1  Jn  llff-  58- 10), 
but  it  is  borne  in  upon  our  consciousness  only  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth 
witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  the  truth'  (1  Jn  57; 
cf.  also  Mt  1617).  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  the  object  of  this  testimony.  The  Paraclete, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  (Christ says),  'shall  bear  witness 
of  me  '  (Jn  1526).  The  witness  of  the  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  NT,  is  a  much  larger  thing  than  the 
assurance  of  personal  sonship  through  Christ  (Ro 
816 ;  cf.  art.  Assurance).  Personal  assurance  is 
an  essential  and  unspeakably  important  part — in 
a  sense  the  climax— of  the  Spirit's  witness.  But 
it  is  un-Biblical  to  speak  of  this  unqualifiedly  as 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit's  testimony 
is  coextensive  with  the  objective  testimony.  The 
manifestation  of  the  truth  of  God  in  objective  facts 
becomes  to  us  an  inward  illumination  only  through 
the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Without  the 
testimonium  Spiritus  sancti  internum  the  objective 
witness  is  unable  to  produce  full  assurance.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  inward  persuasion  that  is  not 
firmly  grounded  in  objective  reality  is  miserably 
insecure.  The  climax  of  the  inward  testimony  is 
personal  assurance ;  but  the  inward  witness  is 
inseparable  from  the  outward.  They  are  not  two 
separate  and  independent  testimonies.  God  would 
make  us  certain  of  His  wonderful  love  and  grace. 
To  this  end  He  reveals  Christ  for  us,  and  He  also 
reveals  Him  in  us.  The  outward  manifestation  is 
the  indispensable  means  to  the  inward  revelation. 
The  fact  of  the  fellowship  with  God  through  the 
Spirit  (e.g.  Ro  814ff-)  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  it 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  promise 
by  an  initial  and  progressive  realization  of  the 
same.  The  actual  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
Spirit's  own  witness.  See,  further,  art.  Holy 
Spirit. 

II.  The  witness  of  the  disciples,  sup- 
ported BY  THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 
— Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the  primitive 
Christian  preaching  was  not  only  the  most  direct 
and  specific  witness  to  Jesus  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord,  but  also  a  witness  irrepressibly  spontaneous 
and  full  of  the  unconquerable  assurance  of  an  over- 
powering certainty  (Ac  420,  1  Co  916,  2  Co  413). 

What  constitutes,  according  to  the  NT,  the 
equipment  and  competence  of  a  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Were  His  original  disciples  the  only 
genuine  witnesses  ?  Are  not  those  also  '  who  have 
not  seen  and  yet  have  believed'  (Jn  2029)  competent 
witnesses  ?  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  inquire 
how  the  original  witnesses  were  prepared  for  their 
office.  Early  in  His  public  ministry  Jesus  chose 
from  out  the  larger  number  of  His  disciples  'twelve 
that  they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth  to  preach'  (Mk  314).  These  He 
trained  to  be  heralds  of  His  gospel  (see  art. 
Apostles  ;  and  Bruce,  The  Train  big  of  the  Twelve), 
and  declared  that,  when  the  Paraclete  should  have 
come  to  them,  they  should  bear  witness  of  Him 
(Jn  1526-27).  After  His  Passion  and  Resurrection 
He  expressly  commissioned  them  to  go  forth  as 
His  witnesses  (Lk  2448,  Ac  l8).  They  could,  of 
course,  have  had  no  vital  conception  of  Jesus 
and  His  mission  without  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  was  there  something  in  their 
experience  which  constituted  them  the  only  real 
witnesses  ?  Some  have  so  held  ;  but  this  is  a  view 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  and  out  of  harmony  with 
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the  principles  of  evangelical  Christianity.  The 
original  disciples,  it  is  true,  were  the  only  eye- 
and  ear-witnesses.  Yet  what  they  literally  saw 
and  heard  was  not  the  revelation  itself,  but  only 
the  means  thereto.  In  Jesus  the  flesh  was,  so  to 
speak,  'a  transparency  for  the  Word.'  Never- 
theless multitudes  'saw  and  heard'  Jesus  and 
understood  not.  None  of  the  rulers  of  this  world 
recognized  in  Him  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Co  28).  The 
original  heralds  of  Christ  did  indeed  lay  a  certain 
stress  upon  their  being  eye-  and  ear-witnesses. 
But  they  prized  their  experience  of  sensible  inter- 
course with  the  Lord  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  it  was  to  them  the  means  of  entering  into 
an  inward  personal  fellowship  with  Him.  In  the 
days  of  His  flesh  this  personal  fellowship  with 
Him  was  necessarily  mediated  through  the  senses, 
though  the  fellowship  itself  was  not  sensuous  but 
spiritual.  Even  for  these  original  disciples  the 
time  must  come  when  their  fellowship  with  their 
Lord  should  be  wholly  independent  of  the  senses. 
Through  the  Paraclete  the  Lord  would  renew  and 
continue  His  fellowship  with  His  disciples  (cf.  esp. 
Jn  14  and  16  and  1726).  But  He  would  be  no  longer 
manifest  through  the  senses  (Jn  20"  ;  cf.  the  fine 
sermon  of  H.  Hoffmann,  Eins  ist  not,  p.  153).  It 
is  clear  from  the  NT  that  after  Pentecost  the 
original  disciples  were  immovable  in  their  per- 
suasion that  they  possessed  and  had  fellowship 
with  their  exalted  Lord. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  Lord  was  designed  to  be  superseded 
by  a  manifestation  through  the  word  of  His  wit- 
nesses. But  can  the  word  really  take  the  place 
of  the  sensuous  contact  with  the  Lord's  Person? 
For  answer  let  it  be  remembered  in  the  first  place 
that  Christ  foretold  that  it  should  be  sufficient 
(e.g.  Jn  172Mf-,  Mt  2820).  What  the  original  wit- 
nesses enjoyed,  others  should  enjoy  too — the  same 
immediate  fellowship,  the  same  certainty.  As  the 
men  of  Sychar  believed  at  last  not  for  the  woman's 
speaking,  but  because  they  had  heard  for  them- 
selves (Jn  442),  so  through  the  word  of  the  Apostles 
others  are  brought  into  actual  saving  relation  with 
the  same  Lord  Christ.  Alike  for  those  who  saw 
Him,  and  for  those  who  saw  Him  not,  the  outward 
facts  must  be  inwardly  apprehended  and  inwardly 
tested.  And  as  was  the  design,  so  also  is  the 
actual  experience  under  the  gospel :  where  the 
word  is  truly  preached  the  Spirit  does  energize  and 
seal  it,  and  those  who  believe  receive  the  same 
certainty  as  the  original  disciples  possessed.  The 
whole  NT  preaching  manifestly  rests  upon  the  full 
persuasion  that  this  is  and  must  be  so  (e.g.  1  P  l8, 
He  138,  2  P  l1,  esp.  Ac  ll15-16).  Faith  does  come 
by  hearing  (Ro  1017)—  the  fact  of  the  vital  union 
with  Christ  is  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  the  word  of 
testimony.  Such  is  the  argument  of  that  wonderful 
passage,  1  Jn  l1"4.  Those  who  through  their  associa- 
tion with  Christ  in  the  flesh  had  apprehended  the  life 
manifested,  bear  witness  to  others,  that  these  also 
may  enter  into  the  same  fellowship  with  them — the 
glorious  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  days  of  His  flesh,  Jesus 
was  (according  to  an  expression  of  Beyschlag 
in  his  Leben  Jesu)  'His  own  prophet.'  After 
His  resurrection  this  office  is  committed  to  faith- 
ful witnesses.  And  it  is  thus  that  they  conceive 
their  office.  The  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  com- 
mitted to  them.  As  ambassadors  of  Christ  they 
stand  in  Christ's  stead  (2  Co  519- 20).  To  bear  wit- 
ness to  Christ  is  their  one  aim  as  heralds  (1  Jn  414). 
And  their  word  is  effectual.  He  who  believes 
through  their  word  is  not  then  '  a  Christian  of  a 
secondary  order';  his  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
indeed  mediated  and  yet  immediate  (cf.  the 
vigorous  discussion  of  E.  Haupt,  Die  Bedeutung 
aerheihgen  Schriftfur  den  evangelischen  Christen). 


The  same  holds  good  throughout  all  time.  The 
word  stands  firm ;  it  never  passes  away  (He  21-  2, 
Mk  1331).  Wherever  the  word  of  Christ  is  preached 
with  the  certainty  of  faith,  it  can  bring  the  hearer 
into  '  the  like  precious  faith '  (2  P  l1). 

But  the  effectiveness  of  the  word  of  testimony  is 
absolutely  conditioned  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  essence  of  the  word  is  the  pro- 
mise of  fellowship,  grace,  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Unless  the  preacher  has  the  inward 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  life  with  Christ 
through  the  Spirit,  his  word  is  no  witness.  And 
unless  the  hearer  is  aided  by  the  Spirit  to  appre- 
hend and  to  prove  the  testimony,  the  word  con- 
cerning peace,  fellowship,  freedom,  and  the  power 
of  an  endless  life  would  be  but  empty  sound. 
When,  however,  the  word  is  spoken  in  the  Spirit, 
it  is  quick,  powerful,  convincing,  saving  (He  412, 
Jn  16s,  Ja  l2f). 

Have,  then,  the  original  witnesses  no  peculiar 
privilege  and  authority?  So  far  as  personal  cer- 
tainty is  concerned,  they  have  no  advantage  over 
true  believers  of  any  age.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
economy  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  word  of 
the  original  witnesses  is  manifestly  of  cardinal 
importance.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  the 
first  witnesses  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  to  their 
testimony  a  peculiar  importance  and  to  make  it 
for  evangelical  Christians  the  last  resort.  Even 
those  believing  critics  who  go  farthest  in  the  sift- 
ing of  Apostolic  tradition,  agree  that  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  is  mediated  to  us 
through  the  primitive  Christian  preaching.  Either 
we  must  gain  our  knowledge  of  Christ  by  this 
means,  or  else  we  must  give  up  the  inquiry,  for  no 
other  way  is  open  to  us  (cf.  art.  Back  to  Christ). 
The  primitive  witnesses,  however,  were  more  than 
merely  the  first,  as  though  there  by  chance.  They 
had  been  chosen  beforehand  and  specially  trained 
for  the  work  of  bearing  witness.  Either  our  Lord 
succeeded  in  giving  to  His  chosen  Apostles  such  an 
understanding  of  His  mission  and  work  as  to  enable 
them  to  bear  competent  witness,  or  else  He  failed. 
If  He  failed,  there  could  be  no  certainty  for  them 
and  no  gospel  to  us  through  them.  The  soundness 
and  sufficiency  of  their  witness  are  established  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  and 
this  accompanies  the  same  witness  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age. 

For  the  sake  of  their  testimony  many  of  Christ's 
servants  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer  death. 
Such  were  called  in  a  special  ethical  sense  fidprvpes 
'lyaov  (Ac  2220,  Rev  213  176).  '  This  is  not  to  be 
understood,  as  in  ecclesiastical  Greek,  in  the  sense 
that  death  was  the  form  of  their  testimony,  but  in 
reference  to  their  testimony  of  Jesus  as  having 
occasioned  their  death'  (Cremer,  Lex. ;  cf.  also  Rev 
204).  An  approach  to  the  analogous  use  of  fiap- 
rvptu  is  probably  to  be  found  in  1  Ti  613  'Jesus 
Christ,  who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  the 
good  confession.' 

Literature. — Besides  reff.  in  the  art.,  see  Dale,  Living  Christ 
and  Four  Gospels ;  Hare,  Mission  of  the  Comforter ;  Stearns, 
Evid.  of  Chr.  Exper. ;  Smeaton,  Doct.  of  Holy  Spirit ;  Forrest, 
Christ  of  Hist,  and  of  Exper.  ;  Brace,  Gesta  Christi ;  E.  J. 
Knowling,  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  and  The  Witness  of  St. 
Paul  to  Christ;  Herrmann,  Warum  bedarf  unser  Glaube  gesch- 
ichtl.  Thatsachen  ? ;  H.  Scott  Holland,  Creed  and  Character,  1, 
19  ;  C.  Wordsworth,  Primary  Witness  to  the  Truth  of  the 
Gospel ;  Th.  Zahn,  Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  God,  185  ; 
T.  H.  Green,  The  Witness  of  God ;  Bapt.  Rev.  and  Expos. 
I  [1904]  321 ;  Kahler,  Zur  Bibelfrage  (1907). 

J.  R.  van  Pelt. 
WOE. — The  word  odat  (in  LXX  for  the  most  part 
the  tr.  of  "'in  and  'in)  was  spoken  by  our  Lord  in 
virtue  of  His  prophetic  office.  He  was  'the 
prophet  that  cometh  into  the  world '  ( Jn  614),  the 
decisive  exponent  of  God's  will  (Dt  1815f-,  Ac  322'-, 
He  l1-2).  As  in  the  mouth  of  the  OT  prophets,  so 
in  His,  '  the  word  of  Yahwe  must  of  necessity  be  a 
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word  of  woe  to  a  sinful  people'  {Encyc.  Bibl.  iii. 
3875).  Like  them,  He  was  '  full  of  power  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgment,  and  of  might, 
to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to 
Israel  his  sin'  (Mic  3s).  Two  characters  He  speci- 
ally abhorred  —  those  of  the  seducer  and  the 
hypocrite.  His  language  respecting  the  Jewish 
leaders  is  '  part  of  the  judicial  language  of  the  first 
Advent'  (Mozley,  University  Serm.  29).  Other  Woes 
He  utters  with  a  sob  of  pity  ;  but  His  indictment 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  is  spoken  with  the 
wrath  of  love  (cf.  Rev  616).  His  'prophetic  plain- 
ness '  is  a  trait  that  must  not  be  left  out  of  view 
in  studying  '  the  mind  of  Christ,'  and  in  contem- 
plating His  work  as  Priest  and  King.  'As  well 
as  meekness  there  was  anger,  and  besides  tender- 
ness there  was  strength '  (Hall  Caine,  Illus.  Lond. 
News,  7th  Mar.  1891 ;  cf.  Tennyson,  Memoir  by 
his  Son,  i.  326;  Ecce  Homo1,  272,  276).— St.  Mark 
reports  only  two  instances  of  our  Lord's  using  the 
word  ovai.  It  does  not  occur  in  St.  John.  But 
St.  John  reports  many  stern  utterances  respecting 
those  who  sinned  against  light. 

The  Woe  of  Mk  1317  (||  Mt  2419,  Lk  2123)  was  spoken 
by  Christ  with  deep  commiseration ;  at  the  same 
time  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  prophetic 
one  relating  to  the  doom  of  Jerusalem  which  had  re- 
jected Him  (cf.  Lk  2328- 29).  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  5)  and 
Epiphanius  (de  Mens.  15)  mention  the  flight  of  the 
Christians.  Mt  1 121  (||  Lk  1013)— where  the  mention 
of  Chorazin  shows  how  much  of  our  Lord's  work 
is  left  unrecorded  (Plummer) — is  part  of  a  farewell 
lamentation  over  the  three  cities  by  the  Lake 
which  had  seen  His  manifestations  of  Divine  power 
but  had  not  repented,  and  agrees  with  other  fore- 
warnings  that  judgment  will  be  most  woeful  for 
those  who  have  thrown  away  the  highest  oppor- 
tunities (Mt  1241-42  ||Lkll31-32;  cf.  Lk  1247-48).— 
In  Mt  187  (||  Lk  171,  cf.  Mk  9^),  the  first  Woe  is 
spoken  in  pity,  but  the  second  in  wrath.  As  is 
shown  by  the  avdyxri  yap  and  the  corresponding 
words  in  Lk.,  as  well  as  by  the  context,  ovai  t$ 
Kdff/Kp  is  a  lamentation  over  the  ills  brought  on 
mankind  by  ambitious  and  selfish  passions.  The 
egotist  and  ambitionist  (to  use  a  word  of  Carlyle's) 
becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  weak,  and  he  also 
becomes  their  seducer, — a  character  for  which 
Christ  had  such  a  loathing  that  He  said  '  it  were 
better  for  him  [who  bears  it]  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea.'  The  second  Woe,  intro- 
duced by  Tr\r)i>  (on  which  word  see  Plummer,  St. 
Luke,  182),  is  directed  against  a  man  of  this  sort 
(r<ji  avdpdnrqi  ^Kelvifi,  the  latter  word  putting  him 
outside  the  pale  of  sympathy  and  respect),  who,  in 
our  Lord's  view,  has  committed  the  most  heinous 
crime  against  the  law  of  love  (ef.  Bruce,  Expos. 
Gr.  Test.  237 ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  344 ; 
Carr,  Expositor,  1898  (ii.),  348;  Hastings'  DB  iii. 
586a). 

Of  the  two  passages  in  which  our  Lord  pro- 
nounces woe  against  the  contemporary  leaders  of 
Judaism,  the  one  in  Lk  11  is  an  early  utterance, 
and  was  spoken  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  who 
had  asked  Him  to  dine  with  him  (v.37),  while  the 
other  in  Mt  23  is  a  late  and  public  denunciation  of 
them  in  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  His  death.  It 
was  spoken  when  they  were  present,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  the  multitudes  and  His  dis- 
ciples to  beware  of  them  :  hence,  the  real  parallel 
to  Mt  23  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
brief  sayings  reported  in  Mk  1238"40  and  Lk  2045"47. 

In  Lk  ll42-  43-  **•  «•  47-  52  there  are  two  indictments 
containing  three  Woes  apiece,  and  addressed  to 
Pharisees  and  lawyers  (wh.  see)  respectively. 
Sentence  is  first  pronounced  upon  the  Pharisees 
for  being  so  punctilious  about  matters  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature,  which  should  be  kept  in  their 
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proper  place,  while  they  neglected  those  moral 
obligations,  which  were  of  far  higher  moment, 
'judgment  and  the  love  of  God '  (v.42) ;  for  putting 
themselves  forward  into  the  first  seats  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  and  their  fondness  for 
having  reverence  done  to  them  in  public  (v.43) ; 
and  for  being  a  secret  source  of  defilement  to 
others  who  were  not  aware  of  the  evil  tendency  of 
their  principles  (v.44,  cf.  121).  The  second  of  these 
charges  occurs,  but  without  a  Woe  in  Mt  236- 7 ; 
while  the  other  two  are  repeated  in  a  more  severe 
form  in  Mt  2323- 27. 

The  lawyers  are  then  condemned  for  amplifying 
the  written  Law  with  their  intolerably  burdensome 
enactments,  which  they  contrive  to  evade  them- 
selves, while  so  rigorous  in  exacting  obedience  to 
them  from  others  (Lk  ll46) ;  for  their  zeal  in  the  erec- 
tion and  adornment  of  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
which,  in  bitter  irony,  is  pronounced  to  be  a  sign  of 
their  continuing  the  work  of  the  murderers  of  the 
prophets  (vy.47- 48  ;  Wendt,  i.  281 ;  Ecce  Homo  \  267) ; 
and  for  taking  away  '  the  key  of  knowledge '  (see 
Keys)  by  their  traditional  interpretations,  which 
rendered  the  people  incapable  of  recognizing  the 
living  truth  (v.52).  The  first  of  these  charges  is 
found  in  Mt  234  without  a  Woe ;  the  others  are 
repeated  in  Mt  2313- 29ff-. 

This  later  denunciation  (Mt  2313-  <")*  15-  16-  »•  *• 
27-  29 ;  cf.  Is  58-  "•  18-  2°-22,  Hab  26- 9- 12- 15- 19)  is  still 
more  impressive  on  account  of  its  epic  strain 
('octies  vae;  Mt  53"11  octies  beati,'  Bengel).  It 
shows  how  intense  is  the  heat  of  our  Lord's  wrath 
when  it  is  kindled  (Ps  212),  as  no  other  continuous 
passage  in  the  Gospels  does.  In  it,  our  Lord  pro- 
nounces woe  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
for  their  '  hypocrisy '  or  their  dishonesty  and  love 
of  stage  -.effect  in  religion,  which  was  to  Him 
the  most  hateful  impiety ;  also  for  shutting 
the  doors  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  He  had 
opened  by  His  preaching,  and  so  preventing  people 
from  entering  (v.13,  cf.  Rev  38) ;  for  plundering 
(prob.  wealthy  and  devout)  widows  (Plummer 
cites  examples  from  the  Talmud),  and  deceiving 
simple-minded  people  (Theophylact)  by  the  long 
prayers  they  make  (v.14) ;  for  carrying  on  a  most 
laborious  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
proselytes  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ii.  4),  and  then  mak- 
ing them  more  full  of  spiritual  pride  than  them- 
selves (v.15,  cf.  the  Judaistic  prose! ytizers  who  so 
relentlessly  dogged  St.  Paul's  footsteps,  Hastings' 
DB  iv.  136b) ;  for  pretending  to  guide  others  in 
the  doing  of  God's  will  when  they  showed  that 
they  were  so  wanting  in  moral  perception  them- 
selves (cf.  Mt  1514  ||  Lk  639) ;  as,  for  example,  when 
they  subverted  truth  and  justice  by  the  sophistical 
distinctions  they  made  in  regard  to  the  binding 
nature  of  different  kinds  of  oaths  (w.16-22,  cf.  Mk 
76-13).  He  then  condemned  them  for  omitting  •  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  fidelity,'  while  they  were  so  exact  in  tithing 
their  smaller  garden  herbs,  thus  'straining  out  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel '  (vv.23-  24) ;  and  for  so 
carefully  observing,  'in  preparing  their  food,  the 
ceremonial  rules  for  preserving  their  Levitical 
purity,'  while  they  were  not  careful  '  to  avoid  the 
moral  defilement  caused  by  the  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  that  food,  and  by  using  it  to  minister  to 
intemperance '  (vv.25-  »  Wendt,  i.  327).  He  com- 
pared the  fair  show  of  goodness  they  made  with 
the  artificial  whiteness  imparted  to  sepulchres  by 
washing  them  with  lime  in  spring  (w.27- 28,  cf. 
Holtzmann,  Meyer,  in  loc.  ;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  5138). 
The  final  Woe  was  pronounced  with  a  stinging 
reference  to  the  honours  they  were  paying  to  the 

*  V.I*  is  probably  an  interpolation  from  Mk  1240.  its  omission 
or  transposition  in  the  MSS  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  sentences  in  succession  begin  with  the  same  words 
(Scrivener,  IntrodA  i.  9). 


prophets  whom  their  fathers  killed  (vv.29-31) ;  and, 
the  cup  of  His  indignation  brimming  over  at  the 
thought  of  His  own  impending  death  at  their 
hands,  He  said,  '  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
(the  sins  of)  your  fathers '  (v.32). 

'Tremendous'  (Mozley)  as  this  language  is,  we 
are  not  to  think  that  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  all 
the  Pharisees  indiscriminately.  Nicodemus  was  a 
Pharisee  (Jn  31),  and  there  were,  doubtless,  many 
others  (cf.  Ac  5s4)  with  respect  to  whom  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy  was  inadmissible.  Paul,  as  a  Pharisee, 
was  no  hypocrite  (Ph  3s-  6) ;  his  Pharisaic  upbring- 
ing was  an  important  part  of  his  providential 
training  for  his  Christian  Apostleship,  and  '  from 
Pharisaism  in  so  far  as  it  meant  zeal  for  the 
highest  objects  of  Jewish  faith  he  never  departed, 
and  never'  could  depart'  (Ac  265-  22 ;  Hort,  Juda- 
istic  Christianity,  108  ff.).  In  this  very  chapter, 
our  Lord  admits  their  authority  as  that  of  those 
who  '  sit  in  Moses'  seat,'  and  even  gives  His  sanc- 
tion to  some  of  their  minor  observances  (Mt  2&- w  ; 
cf.  Hort,  31-32).  A  well-known  passage  in  the 
Talmud,  distinguishing  the  various  classes  of  Phari- 
sees from  each  other,  says  that  the  real  and  only 
Pharisee  is  '  he  who  does  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
heaven  because  he  loves  Him'  (Levy,  NHWB 
4.  143). 

In  his  famous  article  on  the  Talmud  (Qu.  Review,  Oct.  1867), 
the  late  Emanuel  Deutsch  pronounced  a  warm  panegyric  on 
'  the  chiefly  Pharisaic  masters  of  the  Mishnic  period '  for  their 
•  wisdom,  piety,  kindness,  and  high  and  noble  courage '  (Literary 
Remains,  29).  C.  G.  Montefiore  (Hibbert  Journal,  Jan.  1903) 
has  called  attention  to  the  '  new  and  large  material,  so  interest- 
ing, so  counter  to  current  conceptions  and  verdicts,'  produced 
by  Schechter,  'the  foremost  Rabbinic  scholar  of  his  age,'  in  his 
articles  in  the  JQR  (1894-1900).  But '  Schechter  confesses  that 
the  view  he  has  to  give  of  Rabbinical  religion  presents  a  blank 
at  the  important  period ' — the  time  of  Christ.  '  We  are  driven 
back,  therefore,  on  the  Gospels.*  The  evidence  they  afford 

appears  irresistible  .  .  and  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  the 
religion  as  set  forth  in  the  OT  and  in  the  Mishnah  cannot  prevail 
to  discredit  the  facts  there  recorded '  (Menzies,  Hibbert  Journal, 
July,  1903).  There  is  thus  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that 
during  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
immersed  in  that  externalism  and  religious  affectation  which 
He  so  vividly  depicted  ;  and  it  was  their  implacable  hostility  to 
His  spiritual  teaching,  begun  at  a  very  early  period  in  His 
ministry  (ilk  36),  that  in  the  end  brought  about  His  crucifixion. 

_  Mk  1421  (|J  Mt  2624,  Lk  2222)  oval  8£  r£  apdpdnry 
eKelvif)  di  off  6  uids  tov  avOpuiirov  irapadldorai ;  Lk.  has 
ttXtjv  oval,  bringing  out  with  emphasis  the  responsi- 
bility of  Judas,  who  was  free  to  act,  notwithstand- 
ing the  t6  tbpto-(i4vov.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  sentence  in  the  Gospels,  was  spoken  with- 
out vindictiveness,  although  it  undoubtedly  reveals 
that  our  Lord  was  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the 
treachery  of  Judas.  The  iKeivoj  seems  to  set  him 
finally  outside  the  circle  of  the  disciples  (cf.  West- 
cott  on  Jn  1327).  But  this  Woe  is  not  an  impreca- 
tion like  Ps  109.  It  is  not  the  devoting  of  Judas 
to  destruction.  Similarly  the  words  which  follow, 
Ka\bv  avrqi  el  ovk  eyevv-qdi)  6  Avdponros  eKeivos,  are  '  not 
to  be  pressed  with  logical  rigour'  (Meyer),  but  are 
to  be  understood  as  meaning,  '  Better  not  to  have 
lived  at  all  than  to  have  lived  to  betray  the  Son  of 
Man.'  The  whole  saying  witnesses  to  the  anguish 
that  our  Lord  felt  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  this 
false  friend  (cf.  Ps  419,  Jn  13ls) ;  and  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  Keim  when  he  says  (Jesus  of  Nazara, 
v.  286)  that  we  should  have  to  greet  it  as  the 
r1nA?v?'1  of  a  hundred-pound  weight  from  the  heart 
ot  Christendom  if  the  treachery  of  Judas  could  be 
proved  to  have  had  no  existence.  But  this  is  as 
impossible  as  to  remove  the  burden,  '  Tiberio  im- 
pentante,  supplicio  adfectus  erat,'  from  the  heart  of 
mankind. 

R24T2iiere  Sti11  remain  the  four  Woes  which  in  Lk 
t>        are  set  over  against  the  four  Beatitudes  in 

wWhV  °lthe  AmmVt}on  of  Moses  (not  later  than  a.d.  30), 
MpT  b^en  ™PP°?ed  to  refer  to  the  Pharisees  (Hastings' 
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vv.20"23.  Their  authenticity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Beatitudes  in  their  Lukan  form,  is  called  in  ques- 
tion by  many  distinguished  scholars  (Hastings 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  16  ;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4383),  but  on 
grounds  that  are  very  far  from  convincing.  The 
objection  taken  to  the  Woes  from  their  being 
omitted  in  Mt.  is  not  of  much  weight.  The  data 
for  determining  the  precise  relation  between  the 
sermons  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  wanting.  Each  of  the 
writers  may  have  had  before  him  a  different  report 
of  the  same  Sermon ;  or  there  may  have  been 
two  similar  but  different  Sermons,  reported  in  two 
distinct  documents,  of  which  the  one  was  used  by 
Mt.  and  the  other  by  Luke.  In  either  case,  the 
omission  of  the  Woes  in  Mt.  would  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  (cf .  Sanday,  Expositor,  1891  (i. ),  31 1  ff. ; 
Loisy,  Le  Discours  sur  la  Montague,  quoted  in 
Expositor,  1904  (ii.),  103).  The  external  form  in 
which  the  Woes  (and  also  the  Beatitudes)  are  set 
forth  illustrates  our  Lord's  method  of  teaching  '  by 
aiming  at  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  briefest 
compass '  (Wendt,  Teaching,  i.  130,  134  ;  cf.  ii.  68) ; 
the  characteristics  stated  were  comprehensive  and 
significant  enough  to  enable  His  hearers  to  under- 
stand who  were  the  persons  intended.  When  He 
began  by  saying,  '  Blessed  are  ye  poor :  for  yours 
is  the  kingdom  of  God,'  He  gave  His  hearers  the 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  other  utterances  which 
followed.  For  '  the  poor '  (the  'aniyyim)  was  a  term 
that  had  long  had  an  ethical  and  spiritual  connota- 
tion (cf.  Driver,  art.  '  Poor '  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
19,  20;  Harnack,  Whrit  is  Christianity?  92);  and 
this  would  prevent  our  Lord's  utterances  from 
being  interpreted  in  a  materialistic  sense.  See 
artt.  Ebionism,  Poor,  Poverty,  Wealth. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Woes 
are  authentic  than  that  they  are  inferences  from 
our  Lord's  teaching  (Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God, 
10),  or  that  they  '  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
affliction  of  the  persecuted  Christians'  (Meyer, 
Com.  on  Lk.,  p.  55),  or  that  they  '  were  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  interpreting 
the  Beatitudes,  after  the  model  of  Dt  2715fl-,  Is  58ff- ' 
(Holtzmann,  Hand-Commcntar,  104).  In  view  of 
the  social  conditions  that  exist  at  the  present  day, 
can  it  be  said  that  their  admonition  is  unneeded, 
or  that  they  are  not  still  living  utterances? 
See  also  artt.  Beatitude  and  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  ;  and  cf.  Moulton,  art.  '  Synoptic  Studies ' 
in  Expositor  for  August  1906. 

James  Donald. 

WOLF.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  65a. 

WOMAN. — The  relation  of  Christ  to  woman  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  topics  in  the  Gospels.  In  order  to  estimate 
it  aright  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  of 
the  position  of  woman  at  the  time  when  our  Lord 
was  born.  In  the  East  generally,  the  penal  code 
of  Babylon  well  describes  her  abject  humiliation  : 
'  If  a  husband  say  unto  his  wife,  Thou  art  not  my 
wife,  he  shall  pay  half  a  mina  and  be  free.  But 
if  a  woman  repudiate  her  husband,  she  shall  be 
drowned  in  the  river.'  And  her  position  was  not 
much  better  in  Judoea,  where  any,  even  the  most 
frivolous,  pretext  could  be  given  for  divorce.  '  The 
Jewish  Law  unquestionably  allowed  divorce  on 
almost  any  ground'  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times, 
ii.  333).  The  school  of  Hillel  declared  it  a  sufficient 
ground  for  divorce  if  a  woman  had  spoiled  her  hus- 
band's dinner.  In  Greece  the  dignity  of  married 
life  was  very  inadequately  appreciated ;  even 
Socrates  invites  the  courtesan  Aspasia  to  talk  with 
him  '  as  to  how  she  might  ply  her  occupation  with 
most  profit.'  In  Rome  there  were  signs  of  better 
things.  There  was  always  a  halo  over  the  old 
Roman  matron,  and  though  time  dissipated  this, 
and  divorce  was  so  common  that  Seneca  tells  us 
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that  ladies  reckoned  their  ages  not  by  the  consuls, 
but  by  the  number  of  their  husbands,*  yet  women 
were  gradually  acquiring  more  and  more  influence 
and  being  more  widely  educated.  In  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  especially  in  Macedonia,  'her 
social  position  was  higher  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  At  Philippi,  at  Thessalonica  and 
Bercea,  the  women — in  some  cases  certainly,  in  all 
probably,  ladies  of  birth  and  rank — take  an  active 
part  with   the    Apostle   (Paul).  The   extant 

Macedonian  inscriptions  seem  to  assign  to  the  sex 
a  higher  social  influence  than  is  common  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.' t  But  however  this 
position  might  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
it  was  clearly  exceptional  for  the  relation  of  woman 
to  man  to  be  other  than  a  degrading  one.  The 
many  exceptions  only  draw  attention  to  the  pre- 
vailing feeling. 

This  relation  was  necessarily  profoundly  modified 
by  our  Lord's  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  This 
fact,  though  it  could  have  been  known  to  only  a 
very  few  during  His  lifetime,  had  nevertheless  its 
own  particular  bearing.  It  brought  Mary  into  a 
prominence  which  otherwise  would  have  been  un- 
accountable. It  is  true  that  Joseph  may  have  died 
when  our  Lord  was  a  child  or  before  He  began  His 
ministry,  but  even  this  does  not  fully  account  for 
the  position  the  mother  occupies  in  the  Gospels. 
It  is  not  much  we  learn,  for  we  know  it  was  her 
habit  to  ponder  over  and  keep  to  herself  the  secrets 
connected  with  His  early  life  (Lk  219-  61),  but  that  one 
scene  at  the  village  wedding  (Jn  2)  is  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  clear  conception  of  her  importance.  She 
alone  knew  how  great  He  was,  and  how  wonderful 
the  destiny  that  was  promised  Him.  And  yet  she 
was  not  so  overwhelmed  by  its  greatness  as  to 
lose  her  own  personality.  The  ordinary  Oriental 
mother  would  not  have  presumed  to  guide  or  direct 
the  life  of  one  so  mysteriously  born  and.  whose  future 
was  so  infinitely  great.  But  she  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  suggest,  if  not  to  direct,  that  it  is 
natural  for  her,  when  she  sees  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  His  power  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
need,  to  point  it  out.  The  reply,  seemingly  so  harsh 
to  us,  only  marks  out  her  position  the  more  clearly. 
The  words,  '  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,'  could  not  have  been 
said  to  one  who  had  occupied  but  a  subservient 
position  in  the  home ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
suggest  that  for  many  years  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  freely  as  to  her  wishes  for  Him, 
and  that  this  time  was  now  over.  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  our  Lord  rejoiced  in  the  true 
development  of  womanhood,  was  glad  that  the 
mother  should  not  be  a  mere  drudge  or  slave,  but 
one  occupying  a  definite  position  with  definite 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Further,  it  is  clear 
from  her  question  that  He  had  not  checked  her 
interest  in  the  wider  events  of  the  world  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  A  veil  will  always  rest  over  the 
frequent  communings  between  the  Mother  and  the 
Son,  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression 'mine  hour,'  that  she  had  been  led  to 
think  of  and  desire  that  time  of  manifestation  when 
His  Personality  should  be  revealed.  From  the 
beginning,  even  before  His  birth,  her  mind  had 
often  been  occupied  with  that  revelation  from  the 
spiritual  world  in  which  the  angel  had  spoken  of 
a  '  throne '  and  a  '  kingdom '  (Lk  l32- 33).  Her  mind, 
then,  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  limited  sphere 
of  the  household  duties  of  the  peasant's  home. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  natural  desire, 
even  in  one  so  humble  and  lowly  as  she  was,  to 
have  some  share  in  the  events  which  would  lead 
to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Kingdom,  was  not  to  be 

*  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  pp. 
77-80. 

t  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Philippians,  pp.  55-56. 


gratified.  Her  part  lay  in  the  careful  training, 
educating,  and  helping  of  that  great  Life  which 
was  entrusted  to  her. 

It  is  singular,  and  some  have  thought  that  it  was 
designed  with  a  view  to  checking  the  Mariolatry 
which  in  the  years  to  come  was  to  dominate  a 
large  section  of  the  Church,  that  Jesus  refuses  to 
allow  the  unique  distinction  which  Mary  certainly 
had  in  being  the  mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer 
to  weigh  against  the  worth  of  religious  character. 
It  was  natural  that  one  who  recognized  the  beauty 
of  His  character  and  the  power  of  His  words 
should  say,  '  Blessed  be  the  womb  that  bare  thee, 
and  the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck'  (Lk  IF7); 
but  the  answer,  whilst  admitting  the  blessing, 
pointed  to  a  higher  one  within  the  reach  of  all. 
'  Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  keep  it '  (v.28).  This  teaching  is  akin  to 
that  He  gave  when  some  one  directed  His  attention 
to  the  fact  that  His  mother  and  brethren  were  wait- 
ing to  see  Him.  '  Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are 
my  brethren?' — He  cried — and  then  stretching 
forth  His  hand  towards  His  disciples,  He  said, 
'  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  who- 
soever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  he  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother ' 
(Mt  1247ff-).  From  this  it  is  clear  that  whilst  He 
gave  her,  who  was  blessed  indeed  amongst  women 
in  being  His  mother,  full  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  her  mind  and  spirit,  never  check- 
ing during  those  thirty  years  those  natural  desires 
to  know  all  that  He  would  tell  her  of  the  Kingdom 
of  which  the  angel  had  spoken  to  her,  yet  He 
chiefly  valued  in  her  the  growth  of  those  spiritual 
graces  which  had  led  to  her  being  selected  for  the 
high  position  she  held.  And  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  response  she  gave.  During 
those  three  years  she  almost  disappears  from 
sight ;  and  when  at  the  very  last  she  is  seen  be- 
side the  cross,  her  attitude  expresses  that  dignity, 
reserve,  and  self-control  which  she  had  learned  of 
Him.  When  the  great  tragedy  is  being  enacted,  and 
the  greatest  possible  excitement  prevails,  she,  like 
her  Divine  Son,  maintains  an  attitude  of  quiet  self- 
restraint.  The  Oriental,  even  the  Jewish,  mother 
would  have  been  prostrate,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  garments  ;  Mary  is  found  '  standing  '  ( Jn  1925). 
There  is  no  mention  of  words,  not  even  of  tears. 
Silently  and  quietly  at  the  direction  of  her  Son  she 
leaves  the  cross,  though  we  know  that  a  sword 
was  at  the  time  piercing  her  through  and  through. 

We  have  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  because  she  was  the  only  woman 
really  educated  by  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter  were,  and  we  see  in  the  little 
that  is  told  of  her  what  a  true  woman  ought  to  be. 
The  relation  of  Christ  to  the  other  women  of  the 
Gospels  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  our 
knowledge  of  His  relation  to  His  mother.  There 
is  a  freedom  which  surprises  even  His  disciples  ( Jn 
427),  and  a  readiness  to  help  which  laid  His  char- 
acter open  to  misconception  (Lk  739).  There  is 
also  the  most  delicate  sensitiveness  to  the  inner 
consciousness  of  shame  in  the  sinner  which  at  once 
wins  confidence.  His  hatred  of  the  sin  never 
dominates  over  His  love  of  the  sinner.  Simon  was 
right  in  feeling  that  a  prophet  who  knew  the  char- 
acter of  the  woman  who  had  intruded  into  his 
house  would  never  have  allowed  her  such  close 
fellowship  as  the  Saviour  allowed.  None  but  He, 
the  sinless,  could  have  done  so.  Again,  none  but 
He  would  have  shown  such  patience  as  was  seen 
in  His  treatment  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4). 
When  He  makes  it  plain  that  He  knows  her  sin, 
and  she  changes  the  subject,  He  does  not  refuse  to 
follow  her,  but  makes  the  very  controversy  she  in- 
troduces a  means  of  spiritual  help.  It  was  this 
combination  of  strength  and  tenderness,  of  respect 
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for  the  individuality  of  the  soul  and  yet  desire  to 
disentangle  it  from  its  sins,  that  gave  Him  just  that 
same  pre-eminent  place  amongst  the  women  as 
amongst  the  men  of  His  day.  They  were  glad  to 
be  of  what  assistance  they  could  to  His  work,  and 
ministered  of  their  substance  (Lk  83).  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  whilst  they  show  a  courage  which 
surpasses  that  of  the  Twelve,  they  also  show  a 
wealth  of  devotion  which  is  unintelligible  to  them. 
The  presence  of  some  near  the  cross,  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  insults  and  rudeness,  is  as 
remarkable  as  St.  Mary's  gift  of  the  alabaster 
cruse  of  ointment  in  the  last  week  of  His  life. 
They  respond  more  readily  and  easily  to  the  power 
of  His  words  and  Personality.  From  Martha  our 
Lord  obtains  a  confession,  even  fuller  and  more 
far-reaching  than  that  of  St.  Peter  (Jn  ll24"27). 
And  from  the  heathen  Canaanitish  woman  He  re- 
ceived one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of 
faith,  the  woman's  insight  penetrating  beyond  the 
words  to  the  love  which  lay  underneath  them  (Mt 
1522ff-,  Mk  725ff-). 

The  great  respect  in  which  Jesus  held  the  posi- 
tion of  woman,  the  high  dignity  He  attached  to  it, 
is  shown  not  only  by  His  actions  and  words,  but 
by  the  new  sanctity  which  He  gave  to  marriage. 
The  words,  '  The  twain  shall  become  one  flesh ' 
(Mt  195=Mk  103),  placed  the  wife  at  once  on  a 
level  with  the  husband,  and  made  the  divorces  that 
were  so  common  impossible.  Directly  this  teach- 
ing was  received,  it  was  impossible  that  woman 
should  be  deprived  of  her  right  as  wife  on  the 
flimsiest  excuse,  or  without  any  excuse  at  all. 
The  revolution  such  a  declaration  made  is  realized 
only  when  we  hear  the  comment  of  the  spiritu- 
ally minded  disciples,  '  If  the  case  of  the  man  is 
so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  expedient  to  marry '  (Mt 
1910).  That  woman  had  a  position  in  life  of  equal 
importance  with  that  of  man  is  made  plain  by  the 
whole  story  of  the  Gospels  :  Anna,  Elisabeth,  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  Martha,  Mary,  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene rivalling  in  their  own  spheres  St.  Peter,  St. 
John,  St.  James,  St.  Andrew.  Without  the  part 
played  by  woman,  that  story  would  have  been 
altogether  incomplete. 

One  other  suggestion  as  to  the  influence  of 
woman  which  St.  Matthew  gives  us  is  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  unexpected.  The  dream  of  Pilate's 
wife  is  an  evidence  of  the  power  that  Christ's  life 
and  teaching  exercised  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  Jewish  thought.  Pilate,  governor  though  he 
is,  neither  hears  nor  sees  anything,  and  even  when 
face  to  face  with  Christ  is  only  puzzled  not  con- 
vinced. His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  she  hears.  Her  mind  is  full 
of  the  doings  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Her 
sleep  is  disturbed.  She  wakes  frightened,  and  so 
convinced  of  the  greatness  of  the  issue  her  husband 
is  trying,  that  she  dares  to  interfere,  though  with- 
out success  (Mt  2719).  Not  too  much  can  be  made 
of  this  ;  but  it  is  an  indication,  which  the  Gospel 
narrative  emphasizes,  that  women  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  religious  impressions  than  men,  and 
are  ready  to  make  larger  sacrifices.  As  women 
ministered  at  the  Birth,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  and  during  those  early  years  when  His 
mother  was  His  chief  teacher,  so  they  ministered 
at  the  Entombment,  when  they  anointed  His  body  ; 
at  the  Resurrection,  when  they  carried  the  news 
to  the  frightened  disciples  ;  and  at  the  Ascension, 
when  they  with  the  Apostles  and  the  rest  of  His 
disciples  received  His  blessing.     Cf.  next  article. 
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WOMANLINESS Christianity  is  distinguished 

for  the  honour  it  assigns,  the  liberty  it  allows  to 
woman.  '  Christianity  raises  woman  from  the  slavish 
position  which  she  held,  both  in  Judaism  and  in 
heathendom,  to  her  true  moral  dignity  and  im- 
portance, makes  her  an  heir  of  the  same  salvation 
with  man,  and  opens  to  her  a  field  for  the  noblest 
and  loveliest  virtue'  {Scha&'s  Apostolic  Christianity, 
p.  441  f.).  The  duties  of  husbands  are,  according 
to  St.  Peter  (1  P  S1),  to  be  regulated  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  their  wives  are  'also 
joint  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life.'  In  the  Christian 
society  'the  conventional  distinctions  of  religious 
caste  or  of  social  rank,  even  the  natural  distinction 
of  sex,  are  banished,'  for  '  there  can  be  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  can  be  no  male  and  female ;  for  ye  are  all 
one  man  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Gal  328).  Lightfoot  in 
loco  quotes  a  saying  of  Jesus  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  which  may  be  founded  on 
this  verse — 'Being  asked  by  Salome  when  His 
kingdom  should  come,  He  is  reported  to  have 
answered,  "When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  the 
male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female."' 
This  mystical  saying  has  its  fulfilment  in  the 
character  of  Jesus.  For  the  characteristic  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so  the  regulative  principle  of  Christian 
morality,  is  completeness,  symmetry,  harmony, 
balance.  Other  men  are  known  and  loved  for  this 
or  that  excellence ;  but  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
respect  to  His  personal  perfection,  we  can  say 
what  was  said  of  Shakspeare  with  regard  to  his 
artistic  pre-eminence,  '  His  speciality  is  everything. ' 
Manhood  in  its  wholeness  and  fulness  is  found  in 
Him,  alike  wide  in  its  range  and  lofty  in  its  reach. 
Hence  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  pattern  merely  for  one 
sex,  or  one  age,  or  one  time,  or  one  temperament, 
or  one  class.  In  this  sense,  too,  there  is  in  Him 
neither  male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free,  Jew  nor 
Greek,  learned  nor  unlearned. 

The  sphere  of  woman  is  the  home,  not  the  world. 
Man  lives  in  effort  and  conflict.  '  But  woman 
is  at  home  in  the  region  of  feeling  and  affection, 
and  she  finds  her  highest  vocation  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  loves  and  sympathies  that  make 
home  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.'  Man,  being  thus 
active  and  even  combative,  develops  '  pertinacity 
and  self-assertion  ;  whereas  the  receptive  nature 
of  woman  manifests  itself  rather  in  patient  endur- 
ance and  tender  devotion  to  the  service  of  loved 
ones.  Her  emotions  dominate  her  intellect ;  her 
judgment  to  a  certain  extent  is  biassed  by  her 
feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  where  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  considerations  come  into  view, 
woman's  judgment  is  likely  to  be  as  iust  as  that 
of  man,  whose  decisions  are  frequently  based  on 
grounds  of  reason  alone '  (Bruce,  The  Formation  of 
Christian  Character,  p.  57  f. ).  May  we  find  any 
such  signs  of  womanliness  in  the  character  or 
teaching  of  Jesus? 

Jesus  assigned  great  importance  to  marriage 
and  family,  the  sanctity  and  unity  of  the  home. 
Although  His  vocation  required  His  abandonment 
of  home  (Jn  24,  Mk  333-  M),  and  He  required  of  His 
disciples  also  the  same  renunciation  (Lk  1426),  yet 
He  missed  the  shelter  and  peace  of  home  (Mt  8ao), 
and  recognized  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved (Mt  1929).  His  denunciation  of  the  lax 
traditions  of  the  elders  regarding  divorce  (Mt  193"9) 
and  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  (Mk  79"13 
was  in  defence  of  the  home.  It  is  supremely  signi- 
ficant that  love,  the  grace  of  the  home,  and  not 
justice,  the  virtue  of  the  State,  is  made  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment  (Mk  1229'31).  The 
child  is  nearer,  means  more,  to  the  mother  than  to 
the  father ;  and  Jesus  understood  and  cared  for 
children  (Mt  ll16  182"3 1913"16).  Does  not  the  modesty 
of  the  woman  appear  in  His  reference  to  the  lustful 
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glance  (Mt  5s8),  and  His  stooping  to  write  upon  the 
ground  when  the  woman  taken  in  her  sin  stood 
before  Him  ( Jn  86)  ?  Jesus  understood  the  heart  of 
a  woman  in  penitence  (Lk  747)  and  in  gratitude 
( Jn  127- 8).  His  defence  of  the  ottering  of  love  shows 
not  only  His  active  but  also  His  receptive  aff'ection- 
ateness,  His  yearning  for,  as  well  as  bestowal  of, 
the  generosities  of  the  heart.  He  was  not  only  in- 
tensely emotional,  but  quick  in  expressing  His  emo- 
tions (Jn  ll33-  **,  Mk  7s4  812,  Jn  ll35,  Lk  1334  19", 
Mt  2337).  His  tenderness,  gentleness,  patience,  and 
forbearance  are  more  distinctively  feminine  than 
masculine  graces.  In  His  resignation  and  obedi- 
ence to  His  Father's  will  (Mt  ll26- 29)  is  there  not  a 
womanly  rather  than  a  manly  submissiveness  ? 
The  prominence  He  gives  in  the  Beatitudes  to  the 
passive  graces  of  endurance  rather  than  the  active 
virtues  of  endeavour  (Mt  53"10)  vindicates  the 
distinctive  excellence  of  womanhood.  His  teach- 
ing about  non-resistance  (Mt  538"42),  so  much  mis- 
understood and  neglected,  can  be  better  appreciated 
by  women  than  by  men,  for  such  patience  under 
wrong  has  entered  into  their  life  more  than  into 
that  of  men.  The  mind  of  Jesus  was  intuitive 
rather  than  ratiocinative ;  His  moral  judgment 
was  swift  and  sure ;  His  spiritual  discernment 
direct ;  and  these  are  characteristic  of  women 
rather  than  of  men. 

Doubtless    it  was    this    ivomanliness   in    Jesus 
that  attracted  and  attached  so  many  women  to 
Him  during  His  earthly  ministry  :  and  they  re- 
ceived from  Him  a  loving  welcome  such  as  they  did 
not  find  in  any  other  religious  teacher  of  the  age. 
His  disciples  were  astonished  that  He  was  speaking 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4P7),  and  doubtless 
the  prejudices  of  many  were  offended  by  His  action 
regarding  women.    His  defence  of  the  sinful  woman 
and  of  Mary  has  been  already  noted.     '  We  have  a 
lovely  group  of  female  disciples  and  friends  around 
the  Lord  :  Mary,  the  wife  of  Clopas  ;  Salome,  the 
mother  of  James  and  John  ;  Mary  of  Bethany,  who 
sat  at  Jesus'  feet ;  her  busy  and  hospitable  sister 
Martha ;  Mary  of  Magdala,  whom  the  Lord  healed 
of  a  demoniacal  possession ;  the  sinner,  Avho  washed 
His  feet  with  her  tears  of  penitence  and  wiped 
them  with  her  hair  ;  and  all  the  noble  women  who 
ministered    to    the   Son   of    Man   in   His  earthly 
poverty  with  the  gifts  of  their  love  (Lk  83,  Mt  2755, 
Mk  1541),  lingered  last  around  His  Cross  (Jn  1925), 
and  were  first  at  His  open  sepulchre  on  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection  (Mt  28\  Jn  201) '  [Schaff,  op.  cit. 
p.  442]).     The  reverence  that  the  mother  of  Jesus 
has  properly  inspired  has  given  to  womanhood  a 
glory,  and  to  woman  a  position  and  influence  in 
the  Christian  Church,  never  before  and  nowhere  else 
recognized.     To  the  instances  given  above  of  the 
relation  of  Jesus  to  women  we  may  add  His  com- 
passion for  the  widow  of  Nain  (Lk  713),  and  His 
commendation  of  the  widow's  mites  (Mk  1243;44). 
His  treatment   of    a  woman   on  three  occasions 
appears  harsh,  but  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case  removes  this  impression.     His 
rebuke  to  His  mother  at  Cana  (Jn  24)  expresses 
His  dread  of  any  human  interference  with  His  ful- 
filment of  His  Divine  vocation  (cf.  the  rebuke  of 
Peter,  Mt  1623) ;  His  repulse  of  the  Syrophoenician 
mother  (Mk  727)  was  His  own  indignant  protest 
against    Jewish    exclusiveness ;    His   requirement 
that  the  woman  healed  by  touching  His  garment 
should  confess  her  deed  was  no  violence  done  to 
her  sense  of  modesty,  but  was  intended  to  replace 
the  uncertainty  of  a  cure  snatched  unawares  by  the 
assurance  of  healing  willingly  bestowed  (Mk  53*). 
What  Christ  has  been  to  and  done  for  women 
throughout  the  history  of  Christendom,  and  what 
women  have  suffered   and  accomplished   for   His 
Church  and  Kingdom  on  earth,  afford  abundant 
and   conclusive    evidence  of   the  womanliness  of 


Jesus  in  presenting  in  His  character  all  womanly 
grace  as  well  as  manly  virtue,  and  offering  in  His 
salvation  what  meets  the  deepest  needs,  and  fulfils 
the  loftiest  hopes  of  womanhood  in  all  lands  and 
ages.    See  also  Woman. 

Alfred  E.  Garvie. 
WONDERS. — The  two  terms  'signs'  and  'won- 
ders' are  frequently  joined  in  the  OT,  and  this 
usage  is  carried  over  into  the  NT.  The  word  ripas, 
•  wonder, '  never  occurs  in  the  NT  except  in  connexion 
with  <rinj.elov,  '  sign'  (wh.  see).  The  Heb.  correlatives 
were  nsiD  and  jtin.  Jesus  used  the  conjoined  terms 
twice  in  His  recorded  sayings — once  when  He  fore- 
told that  false  prophets  would  come  and  'show 
great  signs  and  wonders'  (Mk  1322,  Mt  2424),  and 
once  when  He  complained  that  the  people  demanded 
such  things  of  Him  before  they  would  have  faith  in 
Him — 'Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will 
in  no  wise  believe '  ( Jn  448).  The  word  rfyas  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  Gospels.  Elsewhere  in  the  NT 
it  is  found  once  in  a  quotation  from  Joel  to  repre- 
sent the  marvels  wrought  by  Jehovah  in  the  heaven 
(Ac  219),  and  twelve  times  in  reference  to  miracles 
wrought  by  Moses  (736),  by  Jesus  (222),  by  the  man 
of  sin  (2  Th  29),  and  by  the  Apostles  and  early 
missionaries  (Ac  243  430  512  68  143  1512,  Ro  1519,  2  Co 
1212,  He  24).  From  the  use  of  the  word  made  by 
Jesus  we  might  conclude  that  He  did  not  esteem 
signs  and  wonders  very  highly,  and  that  He  freely 
granted  that  they  were  possible  to  false  prophets 
as  well  as  to  Himself.  In  Origen  (c.  Celsum)  we 
find  practically  the  same  attitude  of  thought. 
Origen  is  disposed  to  concede  that  signs  and  won- 
ders are  wrought  among  the  heathen. 

'  Now,  in  order  to  grant  that  there  did  exist  a  healing  spirit 
named  yEsculapius,  who  used  to  cure  the  bodies  of  men,  I  would 
say  to  those  who  are  astonished  at  such  an  occurrence,  that 
since  the  cure  of  bodies  is  a  thing  indifferent,  and  a  matter 
within  the  reach  not  merely  of  the  good,  but  also  of  the  bad,  you 
must  show  that  they  who  practise  healing  are  in  no  respect 
wicked'  (iii.  25  [Migne,  vol.  xi.  col.  948]). 

On  the  other  hand,  Celsus  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  by 
Jesus,  but  he  thinks  the  inference  from  these  is 
unwarranted.  They  are  to  him  no  proof  of  Deity. 
He  compares  them  to — 

'  the  feats  performed  by  those  who  have  been  taught  by  Egyp- 
tians, who  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  in  return  for  a  few 
obols,  will  impart  the  knowledge  of  their  most  venerated  arts, 
and  will  expel  demons  from  men,  and  dispel  diseases,  and  invoke 
the  souls  of  heroes,  and  exhibit  expensive  banquets  and  tables 
and  dishes  and  dainties  having  no  real  existence,  and  who  will 
put  in  motion,  as  if  alive,  what  are  not  really  living  animals,  but 
which  have  only  the  appearance  of  life.  Then  he  asks  :  "  Since, 
then,  these  persons  can  perform  such  feats,  shall  we  of  necessity 
conclude  that  they  are  sons  of  God,  or  must  we  admit  that  they 
are  the  proceedings  of  wicked  men  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit?"' (i.  68). 

It  was  easy  for  Origen  to  answer  that  Jesus  never 
wrought  His  signs  and  wonders  only  for  show,  as 
magicians  did,  and  that  His  constant  aim  was  the 
reformation  of  character,  as  that  of  the  magicians 
most  evidently  was  not.     Then  he  adds  : 

'  How  should  not  He,  who  by  the  miracles  which  He  did  induced 
those  who  beheld  the  excellent  results  to  undertake  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  characters,  manifest  Himself  not  only  to  His  genuine 
disciples,  but  also  to  others,  as  a  pattern  of  most  virtuous  life, 
in  order  that  His  disciples  might  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
of  instructing  men  in  the  will  of  God,  and  that  the  others  after 
being  more  fully  instructed  by  His  word  and  character  than  by 
His  miracles  as  to  how  they  were  to  direct  their  lives,  might  in 
all  their  conduct  have  a  constant  reference  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  universal  God?'  (i.  68  [Migne,  vol.  xi.  col.  788]). 

Ori£en  seems  to  have  caught  the  very  mind  of 
the  Master  at  this  point.  Jesus  made  use  of  signs 
and  wonders  to  authenticate  His  mission,  but  His 
chief  emphasis  was  always  upon  His  '  word  and 
character'  rather  than  upon  His  miracles.  Both 
Origen  and  Celsus,  however,  as  these  passages 
show,  are  willing  to  grant  that  signs  and  wonders 
were  wrought  by  Jesus  and  by  false  prophets  alike. 
Origen  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jesus,  as 
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indeed  the  entire  NT,  never  calls  miracles  by  the 
name  repara  alone,  but  always  joins  this  to  some 
other  term  suggesting  higher  things  {in  Joan,  xviii. 
60  [Migne,  vol.  xiv.  col.  521]).  The  repas  was  to 
the  heathen  merely  a  portent  or  prodigy,  something 
unusual  and  extraordinary,  something  strange  and 
abnormal,  or,  as  Augustine  put  it,  -quidquid 
arduum  aut  insolitum  supra  spem  vel  facultatem 
mirantis  apparet,'  and  more  closely,  '  qusedam  sunt 
quse  solam  faciunt  admirationem '  (de  Utilitate  cre- 
dendi,  cap.  xvi.  [Migne,  vol.  xlii.  col.  90]).  Jesus 
could  not  be  content  to  allow  this  name  to  stand 
alone  for  any  of  His  miracles.  It  had  to  do 
merely  with  the  outward  effect  or  the  temporary 
impression  caused  by  the  marvel,  and  some  other 
term  was  added  to  show  that  the  marvel  was  an 
exhibition  of  Divine  power  and  a  sign  of  a  Divine 
presence  among  men.  The  wonder  caught  the 
attention  and  impressed  the  memory,  and  was 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  in 
attracting  men  to  listen  and  investigate,  to  hear 
and  be  saved.  Jesus  used  it  for  an  immediate  indi- 
vidual benefit,  but  always  with  an  eye  to  a  further 
spiritual  end.  For  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
credibility  of  miracles  in  general,  see  art.  Miracles. 

D.  A.  Hayes. 
WORD. — (\6yos,  prjua)  is  employed  in  the  Gospels 
in  a  large  variety  of  senses:  (1)  articulate  utter- 
ance of  any  kind  ;  (2)  the  inspired  word  of  Scripture 
(cf .  Mk  713 — '  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
through  your  traditions ') ;  (3)  a  Divine  message 
generally  (Lk  32  '  The  word  of  God  came  to  John 
in  the  wilderness,'  so  Lk  44  811  ll28) ;  (4)  the  '  word 
of  the  kingdom,'  i.e.  the  gospel  message  (Mt  1319ff-, 
Mk  1620,  Lk  51) ;  (5)  Christ's  word  of  authority 
(Lk  436  '  What  a  word  is  this,  that  even  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him ') ;  (6)  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Christ  Himself  is  the  '  Word 
made  flesh '  (see  LOGOS). 

The  peculiar  significance  attached  to  the  spoken 
'  word '  is  to  be  explained  in  the  light  of  Hebrew 
usage.  In  the  OT,  as  in  all  primitive  thought,  a 
word  is  something  more  than  an  articulate  sound 
with  a  given  import.  It  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
power  and  reality.  It  carries  with  it  some  portion 
of  the  life  and  personality  of  the  speaker.  This  is 
true  more  especially  of  a  word  spoken  by  God. 
Such  a  word  is  instinct  with  the  Divine  will,  and 
effects  by  its  own  inherent  power  the  thing  which 
it  indicates.  '  As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it  shall  not  return  unto 
me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please'  (Is  5510'-).  The  'word'  delivered  to  the 
prophets  is  here  conceived  as  an  active  power, 
which  will  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment.  .  So  in 
His  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  God 
effects  His  purpose  by  His  '  word '  (Gn  1,  Ps  336-  9 
10720).  It  is  regarded  not  simply  as  a  command- 
ment, but  as  a  vital  energy  which  is  sent  forth 
from  God  and  realizes  His  will. 

The  references  in  the  Gospels  are  coloured 
throughout  by  this  Hebrew  conception.  Even 
where  Divine  utterance  is  not  in  question,  a  value 
is  ascribed  to  'words'  which  does  not  belong  to 
them  according  to  our  modern  modes  of  thought. 
'  For  every  idle  word  that  a  man  speaks,  he  shall 
give  account  in  the  judgment ;— for  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned '  (Mt  1236f-).  Jesus  regards  the 
most  casual  word  as  more  than  wasted  breath. 
ft  is  a  spiritual  force,  and  the  man  who  sets  it  free 
is  responsible  for  the  good  or  evil  which  it  produces. 
A  similar  estimate  of  the  value  of  words  underlies 
the  many  injunctions  against  profane,  or  foolish, 
?oio T  A°TU>v£fS'c,or  unkind  speech  (Mt  522- M-3',  Lk 
iz  ,  -Ut  12«)  Such  -words'  have  all  the  signifi- 
cance of  wicked  actions.     Coming  -from  within  a 


man,'  they  express  his  mind  and  character  even 
more  truly  than  deeds,  and  will  bear  witness  of 
him  in  the  Judgment. 

The  influence  of  the  OT  conception  appears  more 
clearly,  however,  in  the  allusions  to  Christ's  own 
'word.'  It  is  the  vehicle  of  His  wonder-working 
power.  It  has  virtue  in  it  to  heal  diseases  and  to 
quiet  the  winds  and  the  sea.  In  several  passages 
the  '  word '  is  explained  as  one  of  kingly  authority, 
which  had  might  over  the  spiritual  agencies  at 
work  in  nature  (cf.  Lk  436,  Mt  816).  But  the  radical 
idea  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  '  word  with  power ' 
(Lk  432)  analogous  to  the  Divine  word.  To  give 
effect  to  His  will,  Jesus  had  only  to  utter  it ;  the 
word  that  went  out  from  Him  was  itself  '  quick 
and  powerful,'  and  acted  in  His  stead.  In  this 
sense  also  we  must  interpret  the  references  to  the 
message  of  Jesus  as  '  the  word.'  As  thus  described, 
the  gospel  is  something  more  than  the  Christian 
teaching  or  the  proclamation  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  The  idea  is  suggested  that  a  new  power 
had  entered  the  world  through  Jesus,  and  com- 
municated itself  in  His  spoken  message.  Thus  in 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  word  is  compared  to 
seed  which  contains  in  itself  wonderful  potenti- 
alities. All  that  is  required  of  men  is  the  right 
disposition  of  heart ;  the  message,  once  received 
into  the  'good  ground,'  will  henceforth  work  of 
itself,  with  a  living  and  ever-increasing  power. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  more  especially,  the 
allusions  to  the  words  of  Jesus  have  everywhere 
a  pregnant  meaning.  '  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  are  spirit  and  life '  ( Jn  663) ;  '  Now  ye  are 
clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
you'  (153) ;  'He  that  heareth  my  word  hath  ever- 
lasting life '  (524) ; — in  such  sayings  and  many  others 
the  idea  of  whole-hearted  assimilation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  certainly  present,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only,  or  the  central,  idea.  It  is 
indeed  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
Jesus  says  little  by  way  of  positive  teaching.  He 
Himself,  in  His  own  Person,  is  the  revelation,  and 
the  words  ascribed  to  Him  have  reference  mainly 
to  His  supreme  worth  as  the  Light  of  the  world — 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Because  they 
thus  give  expression  to  His  Divine  claim,  they  in  a 
manner  represent  Himself.  To  accept  the  words 
is  to  receive  Jesus,  in  His  life-giving  power,  into 
one's  heart  (cf.  157  '  If  ye  abide  in  me  and  my 
words  abide  in  you'). 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  thesis  of  the 
Prologue  that  He  was  Himself  the  Word  made 
flesh.  The  absence  of  the  Logos  theory  from  the 
body  of  the  Gospel  would  thus  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  many  references  to  the  'words.'  Against 
this  view,  however,  it  maybe  urged:  (1)  that  no 
consistent  rule  is  traceable  in  the  use  of  \6yos  and 
prjixa,  as  might  have  been  expected  if  the  writer 
were  working  out  some  definite  idea ;  (2)  that 
\6yos  in  the  Prologue  bears  a  twofold  significance 
('word'  and  'reason')  which  can  nowhere  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  later  references.  The  more  probable 
conclusion  is  that  the  value  assigned  to  the  words 
of  Jesus  is  connected,  not  so  much  with  the  specific 
Logos  doctrine,  as  with  the  general  conception 
that  Jesus  was  one  in  nature  with  God.  His 
words  were  therefore  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Divine  creative  word.  They  were  '  spirit  and  life ' 
(663). 

Literature.— Smend,  Alttest.  Theol.  p.  87  f.  (1893);  Wendt, 
Die  Lehre  Jesu  (1901) ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Theol.  ii.  396  f. 
(1897) ;  Titius,  Die  Johann.  Ans^hauung  der  Seligkeit,  70  f. 
(1900) ;  J.  Ker,  Serm.  i.  1 ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  and  Plain 
Serm.  v.  29 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  iv.  145 ;  R.  W.  Church, 
Pascal,  and  other  Serm.  255.  E.    F.   SCOTT. 

WORK.— See  Activity,  Labour. 
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WORLD  (k6(t[x.os). — 1.  The  underlying  significance 
of  the  term  koo>ios  is  that  of  order.  Its  probable 
derivation  is  from  a  root  ko/uS,  which  appears  in 
Lat.  comptus  and  in  our  -comb.'  This  order,  regu- 
larity, neatness  receives  the  widest  illustration  in 
classical  usage.  Thus  k6o-/j.os  includes  the  idea  of 
decency  of  behaviour  (^Esch.  Ag.  521,  cf.  Soph.  Aj. 
293),  of  constitutional  government  (Thuc.  iv.  76), 
of  elegance  of  attire  (Hdt.  iii.  123),  and  so,  by  just 
transference,  of  the  world  or  universe  (Plat.  Tim. 
27  A,  cf .  Arist.  Cod.  i.  10),  as  exhibiting  perfection  of 
arrangement,  and  standing  in  eternal  contrast  with 
chaos.  In  this,  its  widest  application,  it  became 
employed  by  all  writers  on  natural  philosophy, 
though  the  meaning  oscillates,  with  some  uncer- 
tainty, between  the  earth  and  the  universe  gener- 
ally (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.,  from  which  the 
quotations  are  taken).  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  ordo  in  Latin  does  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  icoo-pos.  Its 
equivalent  in  Latin  is  mundus  (cf.  Sanskr.  mund), 
the.  root  idea  of  which  again  is  cleanliness,  neatness, 
or  order.  Thus  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  pass 
through,  with  a  singular  exactness  of  analogy,  the 
same  transferences  of  meaning,  so- that  Cicero  ( Univ. 
10)  identifies  koo-/j.os  and  mundus  in  that  widest 
application  of  the  term  above  referred  to  (see  Lewis 
and  Short's  Diet.  s.v.  'Mundus').  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  further  transference  of  meaning  in  a  use  of 
mundus  by  classical  writers  not  found  in  the  cor- 
responding use  of  k6<t/j.os.  It  is  employed  (Hor.  Sat. 
i.  3.  112',  cf.  Luc.  Pharsal.  v.  469),  but  somewhat 
rarely,  in  a  social  sense  to  signify  mankind,  whereas 
this  application  is  not  given  to  K6crf/.o$  except  in 
so-called  Alexandrine  Greek.  In  a  word,  the  con- 
ception of  order  covers  every  departmental  applica- 
tion of  the  Greek  K<5cr/xos  and  its  Latin  equivalent. 

2.  If  proof  on  such  an  issue  were  needed  by 
students,  the  use  of  the  word  /cotr/ios  would  strik- 
ingly show  the  original  way  in  which  NT  writers 
handle  and  apply  such  terms.  Certainly,  to  the 
ancients,  with  the  word  k6<t/j.os  the  vision  of  the 
figure  of  order  would  be  manifest  in  thought. 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  NT  the  ancient  concep- 
tion falls  so  far  into  the  background  as  sometimes 
to  vanish.  But  what  the  word  has  lost  in  one  way 
it  has  gained  in  other  ways,  as  will  be  seen  upon  a 
brief  examination  of  its  employment  generally  in 
NT  literature. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that,  in  the  transferred 
applications  of  the  word,  this  literature  follows  the  lines  of 
classical  usage.  Thus  xhtr/Mis  is  used  of  women's  attire  (1 P  33),  of 
the  universe  (Ro  l20),  of  the  earth  (Mt  48  [cf.  Lk  i5  Tijs  otxou/j.ivw] 
1626),  and  of  human  society  (Jn  129).  In  such  illustrations  we  do 
not  part  company  with  the  radical  idea  of  '  order,'  but  it  is  only 
faintly  made  apparent. 

In  the  Synoptics  the  term  is  rarely  employed, 
and  the  student  of  the  AV  must  be  put  on  his 
guard  against  supposing  that,  in  all  cases  where 
the  tr.  '  world '  is  used,  it  stands  for  k6o>ios  in  the 
original.  In  some  six  cases  it  stands  for  aidiv,  and 
in  two  for  i)  yi)  oUovfjJvr}.  But,  as  any  confusion  is 
sufficiently  checked  by  RVm,  the  point  need  not 
be  pursued  here.  The  use  of  the  word,  rare  as  it 
is  in  the  Synoptics,  is  largely  free  from  Johannine 
or  Pauline  sentiment  on  the  idea.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  passage  in  them  in  which  the  term  is  used 
absolutely  in  malam  partem,  as  it  is  found  not  only 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  but  also 
in  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Mt  13-4"43)  the  '  world  ' 
appears  in  no  dark  or  ominous  colouring.  It  is  not 
its  cares,  but  the  cares  of  the  age  (aidiv,  Mk  419), 
that  choke  the  word  so  as  to  render  it  unfruitful. 
When  our  Lord  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
speaks  of  His  disciples  as  the  light  of  the  world 
(Mk  514),  we  find  the  figure  interpreted  by  the 
parallel  expression  which  precedes  it :  '  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth'  (Mt  513).     To  declare  that  the 


world  needs  purification  and  illumination  is  not  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  world.  There  is  in 
the  Synoptics  no  violence  of  contrast  between  it 
and  the  Divine  society.  In  its  rare  occurrences 
in  the  Synoptics  the  world  is  a  sphere  in  which 
Christ's  disciples  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  For  them  it  has  its  pitfalls  (Mt  187),  its 
characteristic  dangers,  but  nowhere  does  it  appear 
as  wholly  or  inherently  evil. 

3.  When  one  turns  from  the  Synoptics  to  St. 
John's  writings,  for  here  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
his  Gospel  from  his  letters,  the  contrast  appears 
startling.  Instead  of  a  rare  appearance  of  the 
term,  we  find  that  it  occurs  some  eighty  times  in 
the  Gospel,  and  twenty-two  times  in  the  First 
Epistle  (A.  Plummer,  Com.  on  the  Gospel  in  Cam- 
bridge Bible).  And  with  this  frequently  comes  a 
change  in  meaning,  a  change,  however,  which  in 
the  Gospel  appears  gradual  and  climactic.  For  in 
the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  term  ap- 
pears with  the  same  lack  of  colour  in  which  it  is 
painted  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  world  is  indeed  seen  to  be  beset  by  the 
grave  fault  of  indifference  to  its  own  darkness. 
The  light  came,  but  it  was  not  recognized.  Yet 
in  this  lack  of  welcome  His  own  were  involved 
(Jn  l11,  cf.  812).  The  testimony  of  the  Baptist  ad- 
vances the  issue  a  step  farther.  His  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  (l29-36)  implies  his  recog- 
nition of  the  purpose  of  His  mission  as  the  world's 
Saviour  from  its  sin.  Later,  our  Lord's  testimony 
to  Nicodemus  informs  him  of  the  gracious  fact  of 
His  love  towards  the  world.  His  deliberate  in- 
tention in  regard  to  the  world  was  not  its  condem- 
nation but  its  salvation.  Life,  not  death,  through 
Him  was  the  Father's  eternal  purpose  (316- 13,  cf. 
442  1247).  Through  the  type  of  the  manna,  our 
Lord  brings  Himself,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed, 
into  still  closer  touch  with  the  world.  He  is  the 
Bread  of  heaven  which  gives  life  to  the  world 
(633).  Later,  with  more  awful  explicitness,  the 
bread  is  identified  with  His  flesh,  and  its  offering 
is  on  the  world's  behalf  (v.51). 

So  gracious,  indeed,  are  the  Lord's  utterances  in 
regard  to  the  world,  that  twice  the  group  of  the 
disciples  appeared  unable  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  it.  They  could  not  understand  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  their  discipleship  why  any  manifestation 
of  Jesus  should  not  be  made  on  equal  terms  to 
the  world  as  to  themselves  (74,  cf.  1422).  They 
omitted  to  see  that  a  manifestation  of  Himself 
could  be  made  only  through  the  medium  of  love. 
A  difference,  therefore,  not  only  in  point  of  time 
but  also  in  degree  of  training,  explains  any  seeming 
inconsistency  in  our  Lord's  teaching  in  respect  of 
the  attitude  of  the  world  towards  His  own.  At 
an  earlier  stage  He  declared  that  the  world  could 
not  hate  His  followers, — there  was  nothing  then 
to  excite  hostility  either  by  way  of  their  belief  or 
their  love  (77).  At  a  later  stage  the  parting  of  the 
ways  had  come.  His  own  had  made  their  final 
choice.  With  the  choice  came  the  world's  hatred. 
The  persecution  which  He  endured  was  to  be 
theirs  also  (1517"20).  All  turned  upon  the  identity 
of  themselves  with  Him.  This  once  established,  His 
own  exhibited  love  and  obedience.  The  world  was 
seen  as  penetrated  by  hatred  and  disobedience.  In 
this  awful  contrast  and  conflict,  victory  was  assured 
for  His  own,  and  with  victory  would  come  its  fruit. 
He  was  their  surety.  Peace  and  triumph  were 
their  lot  through  Him  (1633). 

But  Johannine  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the 
world  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  if  the  First 
Epistle  be  ignored.  The  scope,  however,  of  this 
Dictionary  must  limit  the  inquiry  to  general  refer- 
ences. The  doctrinal  differences  here  are  expli- 
cable, as  Bp.  Westcott  has  pointed  out  (Gospel  of 
St.  John,  Introd.  lxxviii),  because   the  Gospel  is 
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related  to  the  Epistle,  as  history  to  its  comment 
or  application ;  the  former  is  throughout  pre- 
supposed in  the  latter.  'The  Lord's  words  in 
the  Gospel  have  been  moulded  into  aphorisms  in 
the  First  Epistle ' ;  and  in  the  latter  document  the 
Apostle  writes,  conscious  that  the  Church  must  be 
in  dire  conflict  with  the  characteristic  dangers  and 
heresies  of  the  age.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
regard  the  teaching  of  the  First  Epistle  on  the 
world  as  a  commentary,  in  particular,  on  our  Lord's 
pregnant  utterances  on  the  '  convictions '  of  the 
world  ( Jn  168"11 ;  see  Westcott,  in  loco. ).  In  that 
passage,  the  world  appears  as  separate  from  God, 
'  yet  not  past  hope.'  Our  Lord  declares  there,  not 
that  He  will  convict  the  world  simply  as  sinful, 
etc.,  but  that  He  will  show  that  it  lacks  the  know- 
ledge of  what  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment 
really  are. 

We  conclude  that  the  general  teaching  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  on  the  subject  of  the  world  is  that  it 
is  an  order  or  sphere  touching  man's  life,  affecting 
man's  life  considered  as  apart  from  God ;  but  that 
in  the  First  Epistle  the  world  is  seen  more  darkly 
and  ominously  still :  it  is  not  merely  regarded  as 
apart  from  God,  but  as  alien  to  Him,  in  direct 
opposition  to  His  eternal  and  gracious  purposes. 
St.  John  would  teach  us  that  if  it  is  to  be  over- 
come, it  must  be  by  powers  which  lift  us  above  it, 
and  those  are  the  twin  powers  of  love  and  faith 
(Liddon,  Easter  Sermons,  No.  xxii.). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Lexx.  and  Comm.,  J.  H. 
Newman,  Par.  and  Plain  Serm.  vii.  (1868)  p.  27  ;  F.  W.  Robert- 
son, Serm.,  4th  ser.  (1874)  p.  145 ;  A.  Maolaren,  A  Year's 
Ministry,  1st  ser.  (1884)  p.  83 ;  B.  P.  Westcott,  The  Gospel  of 
Life  (1892),  p.  20 ;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  Doncaster  Serm.  (1891)  p.  225 ; 
R.  W.  Church,  Village  Serm.,  2nd  ser.  (1894)  p.  326 ;  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  The  Ship  of  the  Soul  (1898),  p.  31 ;  R.  Flint,  Serm.  and 
Addresses  (1899),  p.  145.  B.  WHITEFOORD. 

WORLDLINESS The  teaching  of  Christianity 

concerning  worldliness  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  its  practical  message  to  mankind. 
And  yet,  more  or  less  strongly  marked  at  different 
periods,  a  tendency  to  serious  misconception  of 
this  doctrine  has  probably  existed  in  every  genera- 
tion since  the  days  of  Christ.  The  error  into 
which  it  has  led  man  is  that  of  regarding  the 
material  world  and  whatever  strictly  pertains  to 
it,  as  inherently  evil  and  anti-spiritual.  Such  a 
misconception,  it  is  true,  did  not  originate  in 
Christian  times,  but  was  taken  over  by  Chris- 
tianity from  earlier  systems  of  religious  thought. 
The  source  from  which  it  sprang,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  gravity  of  its  persistent  survival ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  attitude  of  any  faith  to  the 
present  world  must  always  deeply  influence  men's 
estimate  of  its  claims,  a  clear  apprehension  of 
Christ's  own  teaching  on  the  subject  becomes  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance. 

I.  To  reveal  the  basis  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  of 
worldliness,  we  must  review  briefly  one  or  two 
broad  outlines  of  His  message. 

1.  Christ'i  teaching  concerning  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  realm.— Man  has  contact  with  two 
worlds,  (a)  Of  his  communion  with  the  material 
universe  and  of  the  various  relationships  involved 
therein,  he  has  by  nature  a  vivid  consciousness. 
X  his  temporal  world  forms  a  realm  of  which,  by 
his  birth,  he  himself  has  become  a  part.  It  has 
tor  his  possession  a  special  form  of  life  adapted  to 
it.  It  reveals  relationships  of  its  own,  as  laying 
their  obligation  upon  him— relationships  to  a  pro- 
perly constituted  authority  to  be  obeyed,  and  to 
relatives  and  friends  to  be  loved.  It  provides  also 
certain  standards  of  judgment  by  which  the  vari- 
ous experiences  of  its  inhabitants  are  deemed 
nappy  or  sad,  prosperous  or  unsuccessful,  (b) 
But  man  has  contact  also  with  another  world— 
the  spiritual.     Of  his  communion  with  this  world 


he  has,  by  nature,  but  dim  and  uncertain  com- 
prehension. It  was  to  reveal  the  truth  concerning 
it  that  Christ  came  to  earth.  Its  existence  and 
claims  form  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  His 
teaching.  Of  this  realm  also  it  is  by  a  birth  that 
a  man  becomes  a  part  (Jn  33"6).  This  realm  also 
has,  adapted  to  it,  a  special  form  of  life  (633  173) 
which  becomes  his  upon  his  entrance  into  it,  and 
which  receives  its  own  spiritual  sustenance  (414, 
32.  34  g35.  48-si  737^  This  realm  also  imposes  certain 
relationships  upon  him ;  for  it,  no  less  than  the 
other,  has  its  sanctions  of  authority  (Mk  ll9,  Jn 
1213  1833"37)  and  ties  of  kinship,  both  of  man  with 
God  (Jn  l12,  1  Jn  32)  and  of  man  with  men  (Mk 
334.  35  ||  1029. 3o>  Jn  1926. 27)_  Moreover,  this  realm 
also  possesses  standards  of  its  own  by  means  of 
which  its  citizens  estimate  the  events  and  experi- 
ences of  their  lives  (Mt  53ff- :  for  the  contrast  offered 
to  the  standards  of  the  temporal  realm,  see  Mt 
510"12,  and  consider  the  force  of  8o£ao-09jvai  in  Jn  1331). 
The  sphere  in  which  these  spiritual  relationships 
are  acknowledged  and  their  obligations  become 
operative,  was  named  by  Christ  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (or,  of  Heaven),  and  it  formed  the  theme  even 
of  His  earliest  teaching  (e.g.  Mk  l15).  This  in- 
visible world  is  as  real  as  the  visible.  It  is  clearly 
marked  and  self-contained  (Jn  36).  Its  citizens 
possess  definite  characteristics  (Mk  1015,  Lk  1816-  n), 
and,  as  it  is  essentially  spiritual  in  character  (Lk 
1720-  21,  Jn  423),  a  certain  fitness  is  necessary  to  those 
who  would  belong  to  it  (Lk  962).  Hence  it  has  to  be 
definitely  entered  (Mt  713- 14,  Mk  1015  12s4,  Jn  33- 5). 

2.  His  teaching  concerning  communion  with 
this  spiritual  world. — Now,  just  as  man  has  com- 
munion with  the  temporal  world  and  its  life,  so  he 
may  have  communion  with  this  spiritual  world 
and  its  life,  (a)  Christ  Himself,  as  man,  con- 
stantly enjoyed  such  fellowship.  The  Gospel  nar- 
ratives reveal  Him  as  holding  converse  with  the 
Father  (Mk  l35  et  passim  ;  see  art.  COMMUNION), 
with  angels  (Mk  l13,  cf.  Mt  2653),  and  with  de- 
parted spirits  of  holy  men  (Mk  92ff-).  Indeed,  this 
realization  of  His  communion  with  the  unseen 
realm  formed  the  basis  of  His  sense  of  mission 
(Lk  249,  Jn  716  816b-  29  1632)  and  the  source  from 
which  He  derived  His  strength  in  suffering  (Jn 
18").  (b)  And  the  fellowship  with  the  spiritual 
realm  which  Christ  thus  exemplified  in  His  own 
life  upon  earth,  He  enjoined  upon  His  followers 
also  (Jn  154tf-,  cf.  653"55  et  passim).  While  they 
must  live  before  men  their  outward  life  in  contact 
with  the  visible  universe  and  its  affairs,  they  pos- 
sess also  an  inner  life  which  must  be  lived  '  in 
secret'— in  contact  with  the  unseen  (Mt  61"18  1019- 20). 

3.  The  twofold  communion. — Man,  therefore, 
belongs  to  two  worlds,  and  may  have  communion 
with  both.  But  just  as,  possessing  a  twofold 
nature,  carnal  and  spiritual,  he  knows  that  the 
spiritual  is  the  higher,  so,  enjoying  a  twofold  com- 
munion, he  is  to  learn  that  the  spiritual  fellowship 
must  take  precedence,  its  realization  being  his 
supreme  duty  and  the  end  of  his  creation.  Yet, 
as  in  the  freedom  of  his  will  he  is  able  to  cultivate 
the  carnal  in  him  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual, 
so  too  he  is  free,  as  the  whole  appeal  of  Christ's 
teaching  presupposes,  to  choose  for  himself  with 
which  realm,  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual,  his 
fellowship  shall  be  the  more  real  and  intense. 

II.  Christ's  teaching  upon  worldliness. 
— 1.  Christ  encouraged  no  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  the  temporal  world. — There  is  an  un- 
worldliness  which  so  emphasizes  spiritual  realities 
as  to  undervalue  the  material  universe  and  its 
lawful  concerns.  This  attitude,  which,  as  we  have 
hinted,  has  found  frequent  and  varied  expression 
among  His  followers,  derives  no  support  from  the 
life  or  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  The  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  visible  world  appealed  to  Him 
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(Mt  626-28).  Its  incidents  furnished  illustrations 
for  His  sermons  (Mk  4s,  Mt  2514).  He  participated 
in  its  festivals  (Jn  2ia),  and  contrasted  Himself 
with  one  whose  asceticism  disparaged  its  good 
cheer  (Mt  ll18-19).  Again,  the  claims  of  this 
world's  lawful  authorities  always  received  His 
ready  acknowledgment.  Respect  for  them  was 
scrupulously  evinced  alike  in  His  advice  (Mk  1217) 
and  in  His  example  (Mt  1727).  Further,  in  His 
thought,  the  welfare  of  men  is  by  no  means  a 
merely  spiritual  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the 
social  obligations  imposed  by  His  religion  form 
one  of  His  most  constant  themes.  Love  towards 
others  is  the  very  test  by  which  His  true  disciples 
can  be  identified  (Mt  S43-48,  cf.  1  Jn  29"11  420etc.), 
and  that  love  is  to  find  expression  not  in  vapid 
sentiment,  but  in  whole-hearted  service  (Mk  1042ff-, 
Mt  2236"39,  Lk  1030fr;).  Indeed,  Christ  teaches  that 
this  love  and  service  to  man  are  the  criterion  of 
love  and  service  to  God  (Mt  2540-4B),  while  in 
several  suggestive  passages  He  even  hints  that  the 
earthly  life  forms  in  some  sense  an  interpretation 
of  the  spiritual  life  (see  Mk  25- 10- n,  Mt  1810). 
Christ  therefore  calls  His  followers  not  to  neglect 
the  temporal  world,  much  less  to  despise  it,  but 
to  recognize  that  they  have  a  function  to  fulfil  in 
it  by  permeating  every  part  of  its  life  with  beauty 
and  truth  (Mt  513"16  1333,  Jn  1715).  So  far,  indeed, 
is  He  from  any  underestimation  of  the  present  life, 
that  we  know  of  no  teacher  in  any  age  whose  prin- 
ciples, carried  into  effect,  would  so  ameliorate  the 
material  condition  of  mankind  in  all  its  individual 
aspects  and  social  relationships. 

2.  Christ  uttered  no  condemnation  of  worldly 
possessions. — See  art.  Wealth. 

3.  A  false  antithesis.  —  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  in  our  study  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
worldliness  we  must  eliminate  what  is  now  seen  to 
be  a  false  antithesis.  In  view  of  the  unfortunate 
ambiguity  in  meaning  both  of  the  Greek  and  of 
the  English  word,  it  is  necessary  to  define  closely 
the  sense  in  which  Christianity  sets  the  '  world ' 
in  opposition  to  its  own  life  and  principles.  The 
Christian  teacher  has  to  distinguish  two  forms  of 
contrast.  There  is  the  contrast  of  difference  or 
distinction,  and  there  is  the  contrast  of  opposition. 
It  is  in  the  former  sense  alone,  as  our  Lord's  own 
life  and  words  declare,  that  the  material  is  set  by 
Christianity  over  against  the  spiritual.  The  con- 
trast of  opposition  established  by  Christianity  is 
never  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material, 
but  always  between  the  spiritual  and  the  anti- 
spiritual.  The  material,  it  is  true,  may  be  made 
the  instrument  of  the  anti-spiritual ;  but  the  two 
are  essentially  distinct,  and  confusion  between 
them,  signally  absent  from  the  Gospel  teaching, 
must  never  be  condoned  in  its  exponents.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  significance  in  this  connexion  that  our 
Lord  deliberately  refused  to  recognize  a  contrast 
of  opposition  between  the  powers  of  the  heavenly 
and  those  of  the  earthly  realm  (Mk  1213-17  ||  Jn 
615,  cf.  Ro  137) :  the  antithesis  He  accepted  was 
that  of  the  Heavenly  King  and  '  the  prince  of  this 
world'  (Jn  1231  1430  16"  in  each  case  6  &pxwv  rod 
k6uhov  or  6  tov  Kba^ov  dpx^v).  The  '  world  '  He  con- 
demned is  not  the  material  world,  in  which  He 
Himself  took  delight,  or  its  claims,  which  He 
loyally  acknowledged,  or  (in  themselves)  its  pos- 
sessions, of  which  fie  spoke  with  guarded  modera- 
tion, but  a  certain  spirit  of  the  world  fundamentally 
antagonistic  to  man's  highest  life,  and  the  men  in 
whom  that  spirit  has  established  its  abode  (cf.  the 
careful  definition  in  1  Jn  216  and  that  implicit  in 
Jn  1231).  It  is  between  Christ's  Kingdom  and  the 
'  world  '  in  this  sense  that  there  is  opposition,  and 
in  this  case  the  opposition  is  final  and  complete 
(Jn  1518- 19  1633— note  the  terms  of  the  contrast,  iv 
rv  ic6*W  and  iv  tfiol-lV\  1  Jn  215  313  44"6). 


4.  The  consequent  meaning  of  worldliness.— 

The  accurate  recognition  of  Christ's  attitude  to  the 
temporal  world  at  once  yields  the  accurate  con- 
ception of  worldliness.  Worldliness  will  clearly 
consist  in  devotion  to  '  the  world,'  not  in  any  sense 
of  that  ambiguous  term,  but  in  the  particular 
sense  in  which  Christ  revealed  it  to  be  evil.  In- 
asmuch, therefore,  as  '  the  world,'  in  the  only  sig- 
nification in  which  He  condemned  it,  is  the  spirit 
of  antagonism  (whether  expressed  as  a  principle 
or  personified  in  individuals)  to  His  spiritual  king- 
dom, worldliness  must  be  the  possession  of  this 
spirit,  and  the  practice  of  worldliness  must  be  its 
manifestation.  In  view  of  persistent  misconcep- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  Christianity  on  this  sub- 
ject, clearness  at  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Worldli- 
ness does  not  consist  in  a  love  of  the  temporal 
world  and  its  concerns,  for  between  the  Kingdom 
and  '  the  world '  in  this  sense  Christ  acknowledges 
no  necessary  opposition,  and  a  man  may  so  use 
both  realms  as  to  fulfil  the  rightful  claims  of  each 
without  setting  them  in  any  inevitable  antithesis. 
Nor  does  worldliness  lie  in  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  any  particular  actions  (Mk  218-  w 
34  75.8.15.2^  Lk  ipii-w    Jn  510  723.  ,4  et  passim)  .  for, 

since  it  is  the  possession  of  a  certain  spirit,  the 
most  scrupulous  punctiliousness  in  outward  conduct 
may  coexist  with  the  deepest  unspirituality  (Mt 
27",  Jn  125- 6  1828  1931 ;  cf.  the  significant  pronounce- 
ment in  Mt  2128'31),  and  the  truest  unworldliness 
with  apparent  indifference  to  its  formal  expression 
(ll18-19).  It  is  quite  true  that  a  love  of  the  tem- 
poral world  and  indulgence  in  particular  actions 
closely  associated  with  it,  may  constitute  mani- 
festations of  worldliness.  A  realm  not  evil  in 
itself  may  easily  become  the  medium  of  evil,  and 
so,  owing  to  an  undue  emphasis,  man's  fellowship 
with  the  temporal  world  may,  both  by  its  positive 
and  by  its  negative  influence,  prove  injurious  to 
his  fellowship  with  the  spiritual.  Such  a  misuse 
of  the  two  realms  inevitably  turns  the  contrast  of 
distinction  between  them  into  one  of  opposition. 
This  result,  however,  is  reached  not  because  of  any 
anti-spiritual  quality  intrinsic  in  the  material 
realm  itself,  but  through  the  employment  of  that 
realm  as  a  vehicle  of  the  anti  -  spiritual.  The 
essence  of  worldliness  lies  deeper  than  any  par- 
ticular form  in  which  it  may  be  expressed,  and, 
according  to  the  Christian  teaching,  its  essence  is 
found  in  the  mind— in  whatever  form  embodied — 
which  leads  a  man  to  identify  himself  with  that 
'world'  which  is  anti-spiritual  in  its  nature  and 
influence. 

5.  The  manifestation  of  worldliness.— Such  a 
self  -  identification  is  revealed  in  practice  by  the 
point  at  which  a  man  lays  the  chief  emphasis  of 
his  life.  As  our  review  of  Christ's  teaching  has 
shown,  man  has  communion  with  two  worlds — the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual.  Right  and  lawful, 
however,  as  the  first  communion  may  be,  there 
come  frequent  crises  in  which  its  interests  are 
found  to  be  in  rivalry  to  those  of  the  higher  fellow- 
ship. To  cling  in  such  crises  to  the  lower  com- 
munion, in  other  words,  to  sacrifice  the  spiritual 
to  the  temporal,  this  is  to  be  worldly,  for  this  is  to 
make  the  temporal  world,  innocent  and  good  in 
itself,  a  vehicle  of  the  anti-spiritual.  It  is  un- 
necessary, and,  in  the  strict  sense,  even  impossible, 
to  identify  particular  actions  as  in  themselves  in- 
volving the  anti-spiritual ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
worldliness  in  practice  is  the  possession  of  a  certain 
spirit,  and  there  is  no  action  which  must  necessarily 
embody  that  spirit  nor  any  which  cannot  be  made  a 
medium  for  it.  The  whole  question  of  worldliness 
in  action  is  ultimately  one  of  arrangement  and 
precedence.  The  tilings  of  the  temporal  world  are 
right  in  their  right  place,  but  that  is  the  second 
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place  in  a  man's  life.  What  Christ  teaches  is  that 
they  must  never  be  allowed  the  first  place,  for  that 
belongs  to  God  (see  Mt  633,  where  both  elements 
are  recognized  and  the  true  order  is  laid  down  ; 
and  for  a  striking  illustration  in  OT,  1  K  34"15). 
The  practice  of  worldliness,  therefore,  consists  in 
such  an  arrangement  of  these  two  elements  in  life 
as,  from  the  standpoint  of  God,  is  false.  It  is  the 
laying  of  a  disproportionate  emphasis  upon  the 
temporal,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  spiritual, 
elements  in  life.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  (Lk 
j2i5-2i) .  jn  others  by  its  subjection  to  the  temporal 
(Mt  821 1037-  3S,  Mk  517,  Lk  1415"24,  Jn  319).  The  error, 
however,  always  lies  not  in  the  cultivation  of 
communion  with  the  temporal  world,  but  in  the 
untrue  emphasis  laid  upon  it ;  in  the  failure  to  see 
that,  while  many  things  appear  desirable,  only  one 
thing  is  needful  (Lk  1041- 42,  cf.  Mt  IS44"46) ;  in  the 
self-identification  with  that  '  world '  which  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

6.  The  Christian's  true  relation  to  the  temporal 
world.  —  Our  Lord's  example  and  teaching,  thus 
briefly  reviewed,  enable  us  to  infer  the  Christian's 
true  relation  to  the  temporal  world,     (a)  Like  his 
Master,  he  will  be  fully  cognizant  of  its  charms 
and  fully  responsive  to  its  lawful  claims.     Chris- 
tianity is  a  religion  calculated  to  make  true  lovers 
of  Nature,  and  to  produce  good  fathers,  good  hus- 
bands, good  rulers,  good   servants,  good  men  of 
business  and  men  of  public  spirit.    Those  who  have 
truly  learnt  the  mind  of  Christ  will  never  shrink 
from  their  obligations  to  the  full-orbed  life  of  the 
world  in  which  He  has  set  them.    On  the  contrary, 
it  is  their  simple  duty  to  see  that  every  sphere  of 
human  life,   public  and   private,   individual   and 
social,  shall  be  permeated  by  His  spirit  (Mt  513, 14 
1333).     (b)  Yet,  while  the  claims  of  the  temporal 
world  will  receive  their  due  acknowledgment,  the 
main  stress  of  the  Christian's  life  will  lie  elsewhere. 
He  is  in  the  world  ;  but,  like  his  Master  ( Jn  823),  he 
is  not  of  it  (1714~18).     He  will  mix  freely  even  in 
its  darker  scenes,  but  without  sharing  their  spirit 
(Mk  216).    For  he  is  no  longer  a  slave  to  that  spirit : 
he  has  acquired  the  independence  of  real  freedom 
(Jn  831"36).     Indeed,  his  whole  attitude  to  the  tem- 
poral world  has  been   changed.      He  no    longer 
regards  himself  as  a  permanent  holder,  but  as  a 
temporary  steward,  ever  awaiting  the  return  of  an 
unseen  Lord  (Mk  1333"37).     He  thus  maintains  his 
fellowship  with  the  two  realms  to  which  he  belongs, 
but  there  is  no  division  in  his  mind  (fiy  fiereupifcade 
in  Lk  1229  according  to  interpretation  of  AV  and 
RV :  cf.  the  supreme  submission  of  Mk  1436)  as  to 
their  comparative  claims.     His  real  world  is  the 
spiritual  world.     Whether  he  is  giving  alms,  pray- 
ing, fasting,  or  whatever  he  is  doing,  his  true  life 
is  a  life  lived  '  in  secret '  away  from  the  gaze  of 
men  (Mt  61"18).     (c)  And  it  is  the  claim  of  this  un- 
seen life  that  dictates  his  policy  in  all  his  earthly 
concerns.     If  it  require  that  he  sacrifice  his  own 
temporal  fame  (cf.  Jn  329- 30)  or  temporal  possessions 
(Mt  99),  he  does  so  with  joy.     If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  require  that  he  retain  these  and  employ  them 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom,  he  is  equally, 
but  no  more,  ready  to  obey       While  some  men 
make  a  temporal  use  of  eternal  conditions  (2112ff- 
and  ||),  he  makes  an  eternal  use  of  temporal  con- 
ditions (Mt  2540,  Lk  169"11).     While  some  interpret 
spiritual  facts  by  the  material  (Mt  1623,  Jn  642- 52), 
he  seeks  the  key  to  material  facts  in  the  spiritual. 
Like  his  Lord,  he  never  condemns  as  inherently 
evil  the  things  which  are  temporal  and  material, 
but  throughout  his  life  he  subjects  them  to  what  is 
spiritual  and  eternal  (cf.  2  Co  418).     And  herein  he 
has  found  life's  true  interpretation  (cf.  Jn  663). 

Tr,!ilTEE'KTUREuTCre'SS,r'  Lex-  *•"■  *°<r<"-«  J   Weiss,  XT  Theol, 
Index  ,  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  ii.  250,  435,  471 ;  F.  W.  Robert- 


son, Serm.,  2nd  ser.  xiii ;  Dale,  Laws  of  Christ,  217;  ExpT  v. 
[1894]  201 ;  J.  Watson,  The  Inspiration  of  our  Faith,  122  ;  J.  H. 
Jowett,  Apostolic  Optimism,  47  ;  E.  Grubb  in  Present  -  Day 
Papers,  i.  (1898)  7 ;  J.  Rickaby,  Oxf.  and  Carnb.  Conferences, 
2nd  ser.  (1900-1)  p.  25.  H.  BlSSEKER. 

WORM.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  67a. 

WORMWOOD.— See  Gall. 

WORSHIP.— See  Praise,  Prayer,  Synagogue, 
Temple. 

WRATH.— See  Anger. 

WRITING. — The  allusions  to  writing  in  the 
Gospels  may  be  classified  under  four  headings, 
none  of  which  requires  any  elaborate  discus- 
sion. 

1.  In  one  series  of  passages  ('Moses  wrote,'  or 
'  it  is  written ')  the  reference  is  to  the  OT  Scrip- 
tures, whose  letter  was  held  to  be  authoritative  on 
matters  of  faith  and  morals.  This  view  of  Scrip- 
ture was  due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  earlier 
Rabbis,  and  naturally  it  dominated  more  or  less  the 
thinking  of  the  primitive  Church,  whose  one  sacred 
book  was  the  OT.  But  the  formula  '  as  it  is 
written '  had  already  acquired  a  juristic  sense,  as 
may  be  seen  from  numerous  inscriptions  and  papyri 
(Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  pp.  112-114,  249,  250),  so 
that  the  LXX  translators  were  not  striking  out  a 
new  line  in  rendering  Torah  often  by  co^os.  '  A  re- 
ligion of  documents — considered  even  historically 
—is  a  religion  of  law.'  It  is  in  this  legal  or  semi- 
technical  sense  that  Pilate  is  said  to  have  written 
the  charge  against  Jesus  (Jn  1919  etc.),  while 
another  metaphorical  application  occurs  in  Lk  1020 
'  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  (or  enrolled) 
in  heaven.'  The  latter  passage  alludes  to  the  well- 
known  Rabbinic  and  apocalyptical  conception  of 
the  heavenly  books  or  registers,  a  figure  employed 
to  denote  the  indelible  mercy  of  God  and  the 
certainty  of  the  believer's  relation  to  Himself,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  state.  To  have  one's 
name  written  in  the  heavenly  archives,  or  inscribed 
on  the  Divine  roll  of  citizens,  was  equivalent  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  safe  and  sure  lot  with  God.  On 
the  general  use  of  yparp-n  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
see  art.  Scripture,  and  ExpT  xiv.  [1903]  475-478. 

2.  Twice  the  phrase  is  used  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospels  (Lk  l3,  Jn  2030- 31  and  21-4-  25),  the  object 
of  the  undertaking  in  both  cases  being  carefully 
explained  as  practical,  not  literary.  To  confirm 
faith,  if  not  to  awaken  it,  is  the  aim  of  a  written 
Gospel.  Thus  an  implicit  divergence  from  the 
above-mentioned  sense  of  ypa<pfj  emerges  here.  No 
writer  of  the  Gospel  claims  a  juristic  authority  for 
his  statements.  There  is  nothing  legal  or  formal 
about  their  contents  (cf.  Moft'att,  Historical  New 
Testament2,  pp.  42 f.,  258,  259,  537,  538),  nor,  as 
the  very  persistence  of  oral  tradition  suggests,  was 
there  any  notion  of  setting  them  up  as  infallible 
tests.  Faith  sprang  from  hearing  rather  than  from 
reading  in  those  days  of  primitive  Christianity. 
The  rise  of  written  records  was  late,  and  even  their 
growing  prominence  did  not  as  yet  shift  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  influence  from  living  intercourse  to 
scholastic  or  doctrinal  prepossessions.  The  living 
voice,  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
witness  of  Apostles — these  prevented  anything  like 
degeneration  into  a  book  religion.  The  litcra 
scripta  had  its  place  and  merits.  But  it  was  pro- 
duced in  and  for  the  Church.  And  not  until  it 
became  isolated  from  the  Church  did  its  abuse 
begin.  '  For  the  general  principles  of  any  study 
you  may  learn  by  books  at  home  ;  but  the  detail, 
the  colour,  the  tone,  the  air,  the  life  which  makes 
it  live  in  us,  you  must  catch  all  these  from  those  in 
whom  it  lives  already '  (Newman).     Thus  the  rise 
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of  written  records  in  Christianity  introduced  a  real 
problem,  which  is  soluble  only  upon  a  proper  view 
of  the  mutual  relations  between  living  intercourse, 
such  as  the  Church  provides,  and  literary  standards 
and  sources  (cf.  Tolstoi's  Essays,  170  f.). 

3.  The  ordinary  use  of  writing  is  twice  mentioned, 
in  connexion  with  domestic  (Lk  l63)  and  business 
(166-  7)  affairs.  The  three  R's  were  taught  in  Jewish 
schools,  so  that  writing  would  be  a  fairly  common 
accomplishment,  indispensable,  of  course,  to  the 
higher  branches  of  trade  and  culture  (cf.  Eder- 
sheim's  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  130  f.). 
See  art.  Education. 

i.  Jesus  Himself  is  only  once  said  to  have  writ- 


ten — •  and  that  upon  the  dust  ( Jn  86-  8),  stooping 
and  scrawling  with  His  linger  on  the  ground  to 
conceal  His  embarrassment  and  to  avoid  answer- 
ing the  brazen  questions  of  the  woman's  accusers 
(cf .  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  ix. ).  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
He  wrote  any  sentence,  or  to  conjecture  what  that 
sentence  was,  whether  the  sins  of  His  interrogators 
or  some  text  like  Mt  53  or  Ps  5016.  It  is  the  action 
and  nothing  else  that  is  significant.  Jesus  stooped 
to  write,  in  short,  by  one  of  those  natural  gestures 
which  a  pure-minded  man,  seated  on  the  ground, 
would  employ  to  hide  his  confusion  and  put  by  a 
question  which  should  never  have  been  asked. 

J.  MOFFATT. 


YEAR.— See  Time. 

YOKE.— The  yoke  tfvySs,  Mt  ll29'-)  supplied  Jesus 
with  one  of  His  agricultural  metaphors  (cf.  Mt  1338, 
Lk  1217  1514,  Jn  151).  It  was  '  a  bar  which  connects 
two  of  a  kind  usually — as  the  ox-yoke — fastened  by 
bows  on  the  necks  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  by  thongs 
to  the  horns  or  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen.  It  con- 
sists generally  of  a  piece  of  timber  hollowed  or 
made  curving  near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows 
for  receiving  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  by  which  means 
two  are  connected  for  drawing.  From  a  ring  or 
hook  in  the  bow  a  chain  extends  to  the  thing  to  be 
drawn'  (Lloyd's  Ency.  Diet.).  Another  use  of  the 
word  is  found  in  Lk  1419  (£evyos,  tr.  'pair'  in  2-4), 
where  it  means  a  pair  of  draught-oxen.  Now, 
while  the  facts  of  farm-life  supplied  the  form  for 
this  metaphor  of  Jesus,  it  was  not  there  alone  that 
He  found  the  idea  of  the  metaphor.  When  from 
the  fields  His  eye  turned  to  the  Scriptures  to  survey 
the  story  of  His  people,  on  many  a  page  the  yoke 
met  His  vision.  There  it  is,  in  prose,  poetry,  and 
prophecy ;  about  it  have  gathered  the  country's 
glory  and  grief.  To  itself  it  has  harnessed  the 
people's  experiences.  Ideas  of  opposing  character — 
joy  and  woe,  freedom  and  slavery,  peace  and  war, 
plenty  and  poverty — are  symbolized  by  it  (Dt  2848, 
Job  l3  4212,  Jer  220,  Is  586,*1  K  12",  La  327).  More- 
over, it  is  in  His  treatment  of  those  bitter-sweet 
memories  and  realities  of  life  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  under  this  figure  of  speech,  touches  and  keeps 
a  lonely  sublimity.  Only  once  (Mt  ll29f)  He  uses 
the  metaphor.  Now  it  is  in  everyday  use.  For  He 
'touched  nothing  that  He  did  not  adorn.'  And 
He  so  adorned  the  yoke  as  to  draw  after  it  the 
whole  gospel. 

When  Jesus  turned  His  gaze  from  the  fields  of 
industrial  life,  and  from  the  book  of  remembrance 
of  the  past  to  the  book  of  the  life  of  His  own 
generation,  He  discovered  a  nation  under  the  yoke, 
a  race  under  the  harrow.  He  hit  the  mark  when 
He  spoke  of  yokes.  His  audience  was  made  up  of 
those  who  were  wearing  yokes  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  but  no  man  with  his  own  yoke  harnessed  on 
exactly  as  his  neighbour's.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  audience  was  suffering  under  an  intolerable 
strain.  Three  yokes  were  galling  and  killing  them 
— (1)  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  (2)  of  Rome,  (3)  of  sin. 
Their  leaders  (Mt  234)  bound  grievous  burdens  on 
the  people's  shoulders ;  nor  would  they  remove 
them.  Of  some  it  was  the  constant  temptation  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  The  Zealots 
(Lk  615)  were  most  restive  under  Rome.  They 
were  the  political  Nationalists  of  the  day.  Again, 
who  of  them  all  was  not  '  sold  under  sin '  (Ro  7W)  ? 


These  were  the  yokes  of  the  people.  The  yoke  of 
Jesus  was  the  will  of  the  Father.  He  wore  it 
always,  never  worked  without  it ;  never  against  it, 
always  with  it  (Jn  829).  Once  He  asked  thrice  if 
He  might  take  it  off  (Mt  2639fr-)  for  the  road  was 
steep.  The  yoke  of  Jesus  was  the  welfare  of  man. 
He  came  to  serve  (Mk  10J5).  To  be  Saviour  was  at 
once  the  lowliest,  loftiest,  and  loneliest  way  of 
working  out  the  welfare  of  man.  And  this  yoke 
was  tied  on  with  cords  of  love  (Jn  131)  unto  the 
end.  The  humanity  of  Jesus  was  His  yoke.  He 
was,  not  the  angel  (He  29- 16),  but  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  (1  Ti  25) ;  and  He  did  the  perfect  will  of  the 
Father  under  this  yoke,  frail  but  firm — the  body 
of  His  humiliation. 

Literature. — Bishop  Thorold's  The  Yoke  of  Christ ;  Expositor, 
I.  vi.  [1877]  142,  vii.  [1878]  348,  xi.  [1880]  101 ;  Exp.  Times,  iii. 
[1892]  512,  vi.  [1895]  176;  Henry  Drummond,  Pax  Vobiscum, 
41 ;  W.  A.  Butler,  Sermons,  ii  320 ;  G.  A.  Chadwick,  Pilate's 
Gift,  62 ;  G.  Macdonald,  Hope  of  the  Gospel,  152. 

John  R.  Legge. 
YOUNG  MAN. — In  the  Gospels  we  have  on  four 
occasions  incidents  of  importance  described,  in 
which  '  a  young  man '  (veaeicncos,  not  veavias  [as  in 
Ac  751  of  Saul,  209  of  Eutychus,  2317  of  St.  Paul's 
nephew])  is  one  of  the  figures. 

1.  St.  Matthew  (1920-  22  ;  cf.  Mk  1017,  Lk  1818)  de- 
scribes by  this  name  the  '  ruler '  who  asked  our 
Lord  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  It 
adds  to  the  pathos  of  the  scene  to  know  that  this 
man,  who  '  went  away  sorrowful '  because  he  could 
not  give  up  his  great  possessions  in  the  quest  for 
life,  was  still  so  youthful  as  to  be  called  veavLo-Kos. 
He  had  not  reached  the  prime  of  life,*  when  the 
love  of  money  had  cankered  his  heart  and  soul. 

2.  The  widow's  only  son  at  Nain,  who  was  being 
carried  out  to  burial  when  our  Lord  touched  the 
bier  and  raised  him  to  life,  was  comparatively 
young  :  our  Lord  called  him  ceaciV/ce  when  He  bade 
him  arise  (Lk  714).  An  additional  touch  is  given 
to  the  beauty  of  the  miracle  if  we  may  infer  the 
mother's  early  widowhood  and  the  youth's  career 
of  promise  cut  short,  for  which  the  Saviour's  gift 
of  life  restored  (28wKev  avrdv,  v.15)  made  ample  and 
unexpected  compensation. 

3.  St.  Mark  (1451-52)  records  a  brief  and  some- 
what mysterious  incident,  which  occurred  on  the 
way  from  Gethsemane  to  the  high  priest's  palace 
on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal.  When  •  all  the  dis- 
ciples forsook  him  and  fled '  there  '  followed  with 
him '  still  '  a  certain  young  man '  who  had  '  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  him,  over  his  naked  body.'  Per- 
haps he  had  been  roused  from  sleep  that  night,  and 

*  The  word  vixvitrxo;  stands  for  any  age  from  boyhood  up  to 
40  years.  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v. ,  and  cf.  Swete's  note  on 
Mk  10" 
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so  had  nothing  but  his  bed-robe  on  as  he  rushed 
from  the  house  to  see  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
garden.  And  when  some  of  the  '  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves'  who  arrested  Christ  tried  to 
lay  hold  on  him  also,  he  escaped,  but  left  the  linen 
cloth  behind  him  in  their  grasp.  Evidently  the 
slight  event  had  some  special  association  for  St. 
Mark  with  the  memories  of  that  night,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  veavlcncos  is,  in  fact,  the 
Evangelist  himself;  and,  further,  tiiat  he  was  a 
member  of  the  household  where  the  Last  Supper  had 
just  been  eaten,  perhaps  the  son  of  the  oUodea-iroTris 
(v.14).  Others,  with  less  probability,  have  wished 
to  identify  him  with  St.  John  or  with  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  (see  Swete's  notes,  in  loc).  In 
art  he  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  keeper  of 
the  garden  (V ortolano  :  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Hist,  of 
our  Lord  in  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  43).  Bengel's  inference 
(locuples  igitur  erat,  Mt  ll8)  tallies  well  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  John  Mark  (see  Ac  1212). 
i.  According  to  Mk  165,  he  who  appeared  to  the 


women  at  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  Re- 
surrection was  '  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right 
side,  arrayed  in  a  white  robe.'  In  St.  Matthew's 
account  he  is  described  as  '  an  angel  of  the  Lord ' 
(282),  while  St.  Luke  tells  us  of  '  two  men  in  shin- 
ing garments'  who  spoke  to  them  (244  :  but  in  v.23 
'a  vision  of  angels').  In  apt  illustration  of  St. 
Mark's  version  Swete  quotes  2  Mac  328- w  Svo  t<pa- 
vrjo-av  airrifi  veaviai  .  ,  Sunrpeireis  tt\v  irepipoXrjv 
ol  avrol  veaviai  iraXiv  i(pavtjo-a,v  r<p  'H\io5J>pip  iv  reus 
airaTs  ia<H\atoi  £o-To\io-pAvoi ;  and  Jos.  Ant.  V.  viii.  2, 
where  the  angel  who  appears  to  Manoah's  wife  is 
(p&vraa /xa  .  veavia  KaKip  ira,pa.Tr\-i)a~iov  p.eyd\ij).  Cf. 
also  Evang.  Petr.  §§9,  11,  and  13. 

Literature. — For  homiletical  treatment  of  these  four  inci- 
dents referring  to  mcttirxu,  the  following  may  be  consulted  : — 1. 
Lynch,  Sermons  for  my  Curates,  p.  175  ff . ;  Martineau,  End.  after 
the  Christian  Life,  p.  265  ff. ;  Expositor,  I.  vi.  [1877]  p.  229  ff. 
2.  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles ;  W.  M.  Taylor,  Miracles  of 
Our  Lord.  3.  Expositor,  i.  i.  [1875]  p.  436  ff.  See  art.  Mark. 
4.  Maclaren,  Sermons  preached  in  Manchester,  2nd  ser.  p.  190  ff. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 


ZACCHfllUS  (ZaKxaios;  Heb.  'si  'pure').— The 
graphic  narrative  of  Lk  191"10  tells  us  all  that  we 
know  of  Zacchaeus,  and  his  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  NT.  The  importance  of  Jericho  as 
a  trade  centre,  the  abundance  and  value  of  whose 
products  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  approbation 
of  Josephus  (BJ  IV.  viii.  2,  3),  required  the  em- 
ployment of  a  considerable  number  of  tax-collec- 
tors, and  these  were  under  the  general  direction  of 
Zacchaeus  (cf.  apxireX^vvs,  v.2),  who  may,  in  point 
of  fact,  have  been  himself  the  fortunate  lease- 
holder of  the  customs  of  that  particular  district. 
In  other  words,  he  may  have  purchased  from  the 
authorities  the  right  to  be  as  exacting  as  he  pleased 
in  his  demands  upon  the  people,  provided  he  knew 
enough  of  the  law  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exposure. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Zaccheeus  was  a 
notoriously  bad  representative  of  his  class;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  regard  to  that  remorse- 
ful cry  of  his  which  seems  to  have  been  the  product 
of  an  awakened  conscience  (v.8),  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  methods  were  always  strictly  equitable. 
He  was,  so  far  as  one  may  gather,  a  publicanus  (see 
art  Publican)  of  more  than  average  respecta- 
bility, yet  not  above  some  of  the  questionable  ways 
associated  with  his  profession.  To  paint  his  char- 
acter in  lurid  colours,  as  distinguished  by  unusual 
heartlessness  and  selfishness,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  narrative. 

One  is  never  quite  safe  in  venturing  upon  a  pro- 
nouncement with  regard  to  motives  —  they  are 
generally  so  curiously  mixed;  and  possibly  a 
variety  of  motives  contributed  to  the  impulse 
which  brought  Zacchoeus  into  contact  with  Jesus 
that  day  But  while  it  might  be  too  much  to  say 
that  higher  motives  were  entirely  absent,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  part  played  by  a  naturally 
lively  curiosity  was  not  inconsiderable.  In  this 
connexion,  the  contrast  between  Matthew  sitting 
at  the  receipt  of  custom  and  Zacchteus  leaving  ail 
^noughts  of  business  behind  and  climbing  a  tree 
7-f  i  ^§?r  Speed'  is  efficiently  great  to  indicate  a 
vital  difference  in  character  between  the  two  men. 
t™7r,f  lnTterestmS  than  the  attitude  of  Zacchasus 
towards  Jesus  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
mm  it  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  wonder- 
ll!TTatl0n'  implicated  in  the  resolve  in 
which  Zacchaeus  gave  expression  to  his  feelings, 


we  find  it,  undoubtedly,  in  the  delightful  frankness 
of  Christ's  first  salutation,  and  in  His  courageous 
brushing  aside  of  popular  prejudice.  In  no  other 
way  could  He  have  so  completely  gained,  first,  the 
attention,  and  then  the  heart  of  one  whom  society 
united  in  passing  by.  Nothing,  surely,  could  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  delicate  insight  which 
led  Jesus  to  choose  Zacchaeus  as  His  host.  It  was 
an  irresistible  touch,  and,  mingled  with  the  other  I 
happy  recollections  of  that  day,  it  would  abide  in  J 
the  mind  of  the  publican  as  a  peculiarly  grateful  j 
memory. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  various  Comm.,  see  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Called  of  God,  275  ;  Matheson,  Representative  Men  of 
the  NT,  205 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  i.  v.,  n.  xvi.  ;  Lynch, 
Serai,  for  my  Curates,  71 ;  A.  Mac^ren,  Paul's  Prayers,  etc.  88  ; 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  xx. ;  C.  S.  Home,  Rock  of  Ages,  281 ;  artt. 
'Jericho'  and  'Publican'  in  Hastings'  DB. 

A.  G.  Campbell. 
ZACHARIAH.— See  Barachiah. 

ZACHARIAS  (Zaxaplas).  —  Father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Lk  l5"25-  57"80) ;  a  Jewish  priest,  who  was 
an  old  man  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great  (B.C.  4).  '  The  strawberry  grows  underneath 
the  nettle,'  and,  even  in  that  evil  time  of  wicked- 
ness in  high  places  in  Church  and  State,  there  lived 
in  Palestine  no  inconsiderable  number  of  just  and 
devout  persons  both  among  priests  and  people.  Of 
such  was  Zacharias.  A  Jewish  priest,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Abijah,  Zacharias  had  been  so  care- 
ful to  observe  the  law  regarding  the  marriage  of 
priests  (Lv  217"14),  that  he  chose  for  wife  one  of  the 
sacerdotal  house,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  (v.5),  named 
after  Aaron's  wife  (Ex  6'-'3),  Elisabeth,  who  was  as 
pious  as  himself.  They  were  righteous  not  only  in 
the  sight  of  men  but  of  God,  and  blameless  in  their 
care  to  observe  all  His  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  promise 
of  God  by  Jeremiah  ( Jer  3318),  and  their  eager  desire, 
and  Zacharias'  lifelong  prayer  (v.13),  their  union 
was  not  blessed  with  offspring.  It  was  due  to  Elisa- 
beth's barrenness  (v.7) ;  and  she  keenly  felt  the 
reproach  which  it  occasioned  (v.25),  for  it  was  a 
common  opinion  among  the  Jews  that  childlessness 
was  God's  punishment  for  guilt.  They  had  both 
reached  old  age  when  the  miraculous  event  occurred 
which  surpassed  all  they  could  have  looked  for. 

Zacharias  had  left  his  home  in  the  hill-country 
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of  Judah  to  fulfil  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  his 
week  of  service  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  perform 
the  very  special  duty  of  burning  incense  in  the 
Holy  Place,  separated  only  by  the  veil  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  a  very  notable  occasion  in 
a  priest's  life,  which  did  not  come  at  all  to  many  a 
priest  (it  is  said  there  were  20,000  of  them  alto- 
gether about  this  period),  and  it  was  not  likely  the 
lot  would  ever  fall  on  him  again  to  otter  it.  The 
offering  of  incense  was  symbolical  of  prayer  (Rev 
5s) ;  the  people  worshipping  in  the  courts  outside 
were  praying  while  the  smoke  was  rising  from  his 
censer  within  (v.10) ;  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  praying  too,  and  if  only  by  the  force 
of  long  habit,  the  old  petition  rose  once  more  to  his 
lips.  Suddenly  there  stood  in  front  of  him,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense  (v.11),  where  no 
mortal  man  should  be,  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  In 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural,  Zacharias  feared 
and  trembled ;  but  the  angel  reassured  him,  told 
him  that  his  prayer  was  heard,  that  his  wife  Elisa- 
beth should  bear  him  a  son,  whom  he  should  live 
to  see,  and  name  John  ( = '  the  grace  of  Jehovah '), 
which  would  be  no  barren  title,  but  describe  his 
character  and  mission :  '  he  shall  be  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord'  (cf.  Mt  ll11,  Lk  I28).  This  son 
must  be  brought  up  as  a  Nazirite  in  the  highest 
form  of  Levitical  devotion  (Nu  64,  Jg  134,  La  47, 
Ain  212) ;  he  should,  like  another  Elijah  (1  K  1837), 
turn  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  unto  the  Lord, 
and  be  the  forerunner,  as  foretold  by  Malachi,  to 
Messiah  Himself  (vv.15-17). 

Zacharias  had  not  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who 
staggered  not  through  unbelief  (Ro  419)  at  a  pro- 
mise of  God  exactly  similar,  '  involving  human 
generation,  but  prophetically  announced  and  super- 
natural' (Alford).  He  asked  for  a  sign  (/card  H  ;), 
and  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Some 
[e.g.  Bruce)  have  expressed  surprise  that '  so  natural 
a  hesitation '  should  be  treated,  and  punished,  as  a 
sin ' ;  but  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall 
be  required.  Others  have  asked  why  Zacharias 
should  be  censured  here,  and  not  the  Virgin  Mary 
(vv.34- 35),  not  observing  that  hers  was  not  a  question 
of  doubt, '  Whereby  shall  I  know  ? '  but  a  request  for 
direction  (7n2s  Zo-toli  tovto  ;),  '  How  is  it  to  be  brought 
about  ? ' — a  question  implying  faith  as  to  the  event 
itself.  She  got  a  sign  too,  though  she  had  not 
asked  one ;  but  hers  was  joyful,  Zacharias'  puni- 
tive, yet  merciful.  'Thou  shalt  be  dumb,'  not 
only  as  one  stupefied  with  wonder,  but  also  'unable 
to  speak ' ;  yet  for  a  season  merely,  till,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  promise  has  its  fulfilment.  Thus, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  very  outset 
of  its  great  series  of  miracles,  is  unbelief  chastised. 
The  soul  that  will  not  believe  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  speak  (cf.  2  Co  413). 

It  was  not,  the  Talmudists  inform  us,  the  custom 
of  the  priests,  when  officiating  inside  the  Holy 
Place,  to  make  their  own  devotions  long,  lest  the 
people  outside  should  be  anxious  ;  but  Zacharias' 
interview  with  Gabriel,  and  perhaps  the  feelings  it 
awakened,  caused  him  to  delay.  The  worshippers 
in  the  Temple  courts  marvelled  why  he  tarried  so 
long  ;  the  thought  likely  to  occur  to  them  was  that 
God  had  slain  the  priest  as  unworthy  (Bruce) ;  and 
when  at  last  he  did  make  his  appearance,  he  could 
neither  explain  the  reason  for  his  delay,  nor  give 
them  the  Aaronic  benediction  (Nu  622"24),  which  was 
pronounced  after  every  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice by  the  priest  with  uplifted  hands,  the  people 
responding  to  it  with  a  loud  Amen  (Keil,  Bibl. 
Archceol.).  Like  the  dying  St.  Columba  before 
the  altar  at  Iona,  though  for  a  different  reason, 
Zacharias  signed  with  his  hand  the  blessing  which 
he  could  not  speak  (v.22).  As  soon  as  the  days  of 
his  ministration  were  accomplished,  he  returned  to 
his  home  ;  the  tokens  of  his  wife's  pregnancy  soon 


added  a  sign  of  joy  to  the  sign  of  punishment  which 
he  bore  about  with  him.  The  promised  child  was 
born,  but  the  chastisement  was  not  taken  off  till 
the  hour  arrived  when  he  had  his  predicted  function 
to  fulfil,  by  calling  the  infant  by  his  appointed 
name. 

Godet  remarks  on  the  pleasant  picture  of  family  life  presented 
by  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's  circumcision.  It  had  been  a 
custom  since  the  birth  of  Isaac  (who  received  his  name  at  his 
circumcision)  to  give  a  child  his  name  on  the  same  day  in  which 
he  was  signed  as  one  of  God's  people :  for  a  similar  reason, 
Christian  children  are  named  on  the  occasion  of  their  entrance 
by  baptism  into  the  Church.  A  difficulty  which  some  have  felt, 
that  Zacharias  was  dumb  only  and  not  deaf,  yet  is  treated  by 
the  company  as  if  unable  to  hear,  is  met  by  Olshausen  with  the 
remark  that  these  two  afflictions  go  so  frequently  together,  that 
men  easily  accustom  themselves  to  treat  dumb  persons  as  deaf. 

The  heart  of  Zacharias  had  been  gathering 
thoughts  to  itself  through  all  those  months  of 
silence,  and  no  sooner  was  his  mouth  opened  than 
he  poured  forth  to  God  the  hymn  of  priestly 
thanksgiving  which  we  call,  from  its  first  word 
in  the  Latin  version,  Benedictus  (wh.  see).  Here 
we  need  only  note  in  it  an  evident  allusion  to  his 
own  name  (signifying  '  Remembered  by  Jehovah ') 
and  his  wife's  (Elisabeth  =  Eli-sheba  =  '  the  oath  of 
God') — 'to  remember  his  holy  covenant ;  the  oath 
which  he  sware  to  our  father  Abraham '  (Lk  l72- 73). 

Nothing  is  said  of  Zacharias  after  this.  The  statement  of 
several  of  the  Fathers  (Origen,  Greg.  Nyss.,  Cyr.,  and  Pet. 
Alex.),  though  accepted  by  Baronius,  that  this  Zacharias  was 
slain  by  Herod  between  the  Temple  and  the  brazen  altar,  has 
no  historical  basis ;  it  is  a  mere  guess  to  explain  the  difficulty, 
that  whereas  many  of  the  prophets  were  martyred  at  a  later 
date  than  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Ch  242"),  yet  our 
Lord,  summing  up  the  list  of  such  murders,  begins  with  Abel 
and  ends  with  Zechariah  (Mt  233S).  See  Barachiah.  Zacharias 
having  been  by  this  mistake  made  a  martyr,  his  relics  were  forth- 
coming, and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  speaks  of  seeing  and  venerating 
his  head  in  the  Lateran  basilica  at  Rome. 

James  Cooper. 

ZAREPHATH  (AV  Sarepta).  —  A  town  of  the 
narrow  rocky  Phoenician  coast,  9  miles  S.W.  of 
Sidon,  17  miles  N.  of  Tyre,  and  60  miles  directly 
N.  of  Nazareth,  whence  NT  reference  is  made  to 
it.  Perched  500  feet  high  on  a  steep  hillside  a  mile 
from  the  coast  road,  the  modern  shrunken  hamlet 
looks  down  upon  the  traveller  riding  through  a  mile 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Zarephath,  which  once 
as  a  populous  city  extended  to  the  sea,  was  provided 
with  walls,  and  had  a  commodious  harbour,  now 
filled  with  sand  and  ruins. 

While,  in  the  theoretical  division  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  twelve  tribes  by  Joshua,  Zarephath 
fell  into  the  lot  of  Asher,  going  down,  as  that 
did,  'even  unto  great  Sidon,'  'and  to  the  fortified 
city  of  Tyre'  (Jos  19m),  it,  together  with  the  most 
of  Asher's  territory,  remained  almost  wholly  Phoe- 
nician and  Gentile.  St.  Luke's  report  of  Christ's 
sermon  at  Nazareth  distinctly  connects  Zarephath 
with  Sidon,  as  do  the  LXX  and  MT  in  the  account 
of  Elijah's  sustenance  by  the  widow  there.  This 
Evangelist — apparently  the  only  Gentile-Christian 
NT  writer — seizes  as  does  no  other  upon  the  thought 
that  the  boundless  grace  of  God  has  been  extended 
in  certain  typical  cases  to  remote  Gentiles,  even  to 
the  superseding  and  exclusion  of  those  who  were  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham  and  dwelt  within  the  Holy 
Land.  The  choice,  among  all  others,  of  the  widow 
of  pagan  Phoenician  Zarephath,  and  of  Naaman  the 
leper  of  heathen  Syrian  Damascus,  to  receive  the 
favours  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  filled  the 
crabbed  synagogue  hearers  of  Nazareth  with  wrath 
and  murder  (Lk  426ff<). 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele. 

ZEAL. — It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  zeal  (Gr. 
fiJXos  from  f<?w  'to  boil')  from  enthusiasm  (which 
see) ;  but,  as  regards  the  derivation,  the  former 
indicates  the  character,  the  latter  the  source  of  the 
inward  state ;  and,  as  regards  the  meaning,  the 
former  lays  stress  on  the  volitional,  the  latter  on 
the  emotional  aspect  of  the  complex  condition  of 
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soul.  As  '  ardour  in  embracing,  pursuing,  or  de- 
fending' an  object,  it  is  ascribed  to  Phinehas  (Nu 
2511-13),  Elijah  (1  Mac  258),  the  Jewish  people  (Ac 
2120,  Ro  102).  St.  Paul  claims  it  for  himself  (Ac 
223,  2  Co  ll2,  Gal  l14,  Ph  36),  and  commends  it  in 
the  Corinthians  (2  Co  77-  "  92)  and  Epaphras  (Col 
413,  variant  reading  for  labour).  The  same  Greek 
word  is  used  in  the  bad  sense  of  jealousy,  which  is 
condemned  in  the  Apostolic  writings  (1  Co  33,  2  Co 
1220,  Gal  520,  Ja  314- 16).  A  quotation  from  the 
Psalms  (699)  is  applied  to  Jesus  to  describe  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  disciples  by  the  first  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  (Jn  2").  This  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  problem  of  the  repetition  of  the  act  at  the 
close  of  the  ministry  (Mt  2112"17,  Mk  ll15"18,  Lk 
1945- 46),  as  the  first  may  have  been  due  to  His  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  His  vocation,  the  second  may  have 
been  a  more  deliberate  assertion  of  His  Messianic 
claim.  As  zeal  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  is 
ascribed  to  God  (2  K  1931,  Is  97  3732  5917  63'5,  Ezk 
513),  the  mood  itself  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  it 
was  worthy  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

From  this  term  is  derived  the  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
parties,  the  Zealots  (which  see),  to  which,  as  his  surname 
indicates,  Simon  the  disciple  (Lk  615,  Ac  l'S)  had  belonged. 
The  zeal  of  Jesus  for  the  Temple  may  have  been  what  drew 
Simon  to  Him.  ALFRED  E.  GARVIE. 

ZEALOT  (Gr.  ftXwnfc)  occurs  in  Lk  615  and  Ac  l13 
as  the  designation  of  Simon,  one  of  the  Twelve. 
In  the  lists  given  by  Mt.  and  Mk.  the  equivalent 
'  Cananaean '  (KavavaTos)  is  used.  The  Zealots  were 
the  rigorous  Nationalists,  the  party  of  violent 
opposition  to  Roman  domination.  Josephus  (Ant. 
XVIII.  i.  6)  calls  them  a  '  fourth  sect  of  Jewish 
philosophy,'  and  says  that  'Judas  the  Galilsean 
was  the  founder. '  He  adds  :  '  These  men  agree  in 
all  things  with  the  Pharisaic  notions ;  but  they 
have  an  inviolable  attachment  to  liberty,  and  say 
that  God  is  to  be  their  only  Ruler  and  Lord ' ;  he 
speaks  of  their  '  immovable  resolution '  and  their 
indifference  to  suffering  and  death.  These  quali- 
ties were  all  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  final 
struggle  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Masada.  Edersheim 
(LT  \.  237  ff.)  dates  the  rise  of  the  party  from  the 
accession  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  activity  of 
guerilla  bands  in  Galilee  under  the  leadership  of 
one  Ezechias.  '  It  was  in  fact  a  revival  of  the 
Maccabean  movement,  perhaps  more  fully  in  its 
national  than  in  its  religious  aspect.'  Plummer 
( '  St.  Luke '  in  ICC)  attaches  more  importance  to 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  movement :— '  The  Zea- 
lots date  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  as  a 
class  who  attempted  to  force  upon  others  their  own 
rigorous  interpretations  of  the  Law.'  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  Jewish  history  the  party  grew  more 
violent.  Its  ringleaders  were  known  as  the  Sicarii, 
and  their  overthrow  of  all  moderating  leadership 
sealed  the  doom  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  special 
difficulty  in  believing  that  a  member  of  this  party 
might  be  attracted  to  Jesus  and  become  one  of  His 
chosen  disciples.  Galilee  was  the  home  of  the 
party,  and  it  naturally  included  in  it  men  of  very 
different  types,  from  the  religious  fanatic  to  the 
partisan  of  revolution.  Simon's  zealotry,  purified 
by  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  might  readily  become 
true  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Edersheim 
gives  us  the  additional  explanation  that,  at  the 
period  when  the  ministry  of  Jesus  began,  '  A  brief 
calm  had  fallen  upon  the  land.  There  was  nothing 
to  provoke  active  resistance,  and  the  party  of  the 
Zealots  although  existing,  and  striking  deeper 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  was,  for  the  time, 
rather  what  Josephus  called  it,  "the  philosophical 
party  —their  minds  busy  with  an  ideal,  which  their 
hands  were  not  yet  preparing  to  make  a  reality ' 
(oP-citp.  243).  We  should,  however,  take  note 
of  the  alternative  possibility  (see  Plummer,  loc.  cit.) 


that  Simon  may  have  been  called  frXwrfy  '  because 
of  his  personal  character  either  before  or  after  his 
call,'  as  St.  Paul  (Gal  l14)  styles  himself  vepHrvoTtpws 
fijXuT^s  tQv  -ira.pa86<rea>v.     See  also  CANA- 

N.EAN.  E.  H.  TlTCHMARSH. 

ZEBEDEE  (Ze/3eSa?os)  is  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  Gospels,  but  always  as  the  father  of  James 
and  John.  Like  his  sons,  he  was  a  fisherman,  and 
he  and  they  were  partners  with  Simon  (Lk  510). 
He  was  with  James  and  John  in  a  boat  when  they 
were  summoned  by  Jesus  (Mt  421),  and  their  call 
as  disciples  left  him  with  the  hired  servants  (Mk 
l20),  and  broke  up  the  partnership  with  Simon. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  direct  association  of 
Zebedee  with  Jesus.  John  Herkless. 

ZEBULUN.  —  1.  Description.  —  Our  knowledge 
of  the  limits  of  Zebulun  are  even  more  indefinite 
than  in  the  case  of  Naphtali  (wh.  see),  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  that 
tribe,  while  on  the  south  it  seems  to  have  touched 
the  northern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  to 
have  included  a  portion  of  it  towards  the  Kishon 
at  the  foot  of  Carmel.  On  the  west  the  slopes 
towards  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  on  the  north  the 
plain  of  Suchnin,  seem  to  have  been  the  boundaries. 
Josephus,  indeed,  tells  us  [Ant.  v.  i.  22)  that  '  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun's  lot  included  the  land  that  lay  as 
far  as  Gennesaret,  and  that  which  belonged  to 
Carmel  and  the  sea.'  The  latter  portion  seems  to 
have  been  implied  in  the  promises  of  Gn  4913  and 
Dt  3318,  but  it  is  excluded  in  Joshua's  (Jos  1910"16) 
division  of  the  land.  The  seeming  contradiction 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
Zebulun  possessed  a  detached  portion  in  Haifa 
(NB'n),  for  the  emphasis  in  the  repetition  of  /wj}  »jin 
and  D's;  f]in  (Gn  4913)  clearly  assigns  that  port  to  this 
tribe.  This  would  agree  also  with  the  statement 
of  the  Rabbis  :  '  Zebulun  was  going  out  to  the 
seas,'  '  Zebulun  was  diligent  in  business  («"BDp"is),' 
'  Zebulun  was  bringing  in  merchandise  in  ships ' 
(Ber.  Rab.  §§  72,  99 ;  Waikra  Rah.  §  25  ;  Yalkut 
Shimeoni,  §  161  ;  Mid.  Tanh.  ;  Pesikta  Zutnrtn 
and  Zohar  on  Gn  4913).  Still  the  main  body  of 
Zebulun  touched  no  sea.  Apart  from  the  south- 
west portion  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  tribal 
lands  consist  of  undulating  hills  and  narrow  valleys, 
which,  however,  widen  out  at  places  into  small  but 
extremely  fertile  plains,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
plain  of  Toran  in  the  east,  the  plain  of  Suchnin  in 
the  north,  and  el-Battauf  or  the  plain  of  Asochis  in 
the  centre.  Zebulun  is  not  so  wild  in  scenery  as 
Naphtali,  nor  has  it  the  same  variety  of  climate, 
being  wholly  situated  in  Lower  Galilee  (M.  Shebiith, 
ix.  2).  It  varies  in  elevation  from  365  feet  in  the 
plain  to  1780  feet  at  Tell  Jefat.  It  possesses  no 
perennial  stream  of  any  size,  and  has  no  lake  of 
any  kind  except  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  el-Battauf  is  flooded.  It  remains  in 
this  condition  all  winter,  and  often  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  water  till  June  or  July.  This  must 
always  have  been,  and  still  is,  in  itself  a  fruitful 
source  of  malaria,  as  also  through  the  springs  it 
feeds  in  the  direction  of  Gennesaret.  Elsewhere 
Zebulun  is  well  supplied  with  springs.  The  rock 
of  the  district  is  the  same  soft  white  limestone  we 
meet  with  in  Naphtali.  Of  this  there  are  great 
barren  ridges  especially  to  the  north  of  the  plain  of 
Toran  and  west  of  el-Battauf;  but,  as  we  have 
observed  in  Naphtali,  they  might  easily  be  trans- 
formed into  orchard  land.  The  other  hills,  which 
for  the  most  part  run  east  and  west,  are  covered 
with  low  prickly  oak.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  forests  now  except  in  the  west  and  south- 
west — beside Shefa-'Amr  and  el-Haritiye,  still  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  iii  the  1st  cent, 
other  places,  especially  in  the  north,  were  well 
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wooded  (BJ  III.  iii.  2  and  vii.  8).     The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  population  is  now  and  must  always 
have  been  agriculture.     At  the  present  time  good 
crops  are  reaped  in  the  plains  and  valleys  and  on 
the  hill  sides.     Everywhere  we  meet  with  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  olive  trees  in  the  valleys,  and  around  all 
the  villages,  orchards  and  vineyards,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  tigs  and  pomegranates.     On  the  hills,  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  are  pastured.     But,  fruitful  as 
the  land  now  is,  it  was  formerly  more  so.     We  are 
told  that  in  the  early  centuries  '  the  land  for  sixteen 
miles  around  Sepphoris  flowed  with  milk  and  honey' 
(Jerus.  Biccur.  i.  8),  and  that  means  the  whole  tribe 
of  Zebulun.    Olive  oil  was  plentiful  around  Jotapata 
— Tell  Jefctt  (BJ  III.  vii.  28) ;  Araba  in  the  north 
was  a  great  grain  market ;  while  Suchnin,  close  by, 
produced  the  best  wine,  and  Shikmona  in  the  south 
was  famous  for  its   pomegranates,   just  as  Kefr 
Kenna  is  renowned  to-day  for  the  size  and  quality 
of  those  it  produces.    Antoninus  Martyr  (6th  cent. ) 
draws  a  most  enchanting  picture  of   the  regions 
around  Nazareth,  and  he  compares  the  district  to 
Paradise  (Itiner.  §  5).    He  was  doubtless  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  by  sentiment,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  even  at  the  present  day  many  of  the 
valleys,  especially  to   the  west  of  Nazareth,  and 
above  all  that  of  Seffurieh,  justify  his  description, 
with  their  profusion  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  greenness 
so  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  contrast  to  the  white  rocks. 
2.   People  and  historical  associations. — As  in 
the  rest  of  Galilee,  the  Jewish  population  here  had 
come  in  during  the  later  days  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  reign  of  Herod.     During  the  century  pre- 
ceding our   Lord's  Advent,   Zebulun  had   passed 
through  more  stirring  times  than  any  other  tribe 
of  Israel.    Its  chief  town,  Sepphoris  (Dio-Ca?sarea), 
• — the  traditional  home  of  the  parents  of  Mary, — 
had  been  repeatedly  taken,  and  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Herod,  when  the  young  child  Jesus 
was  safe  in  Egypt,  it  had  been  twice  besieged  and 
captured,  once  by  Judas  the  son  of  Hezekiah  (BJ 
II.  iv.  1  ;  Ant.  XVII.  x.  5),  and  then  by  the  troops  of 
Varus  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  Arabs  (BJ 
II.  v.  1  ;  Ant.  XVII.  x.  9).     On  the  latter  occasion 
the  city  was  burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  sold  into  slavery.    Such  an  event  would  be  long 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people,   especially 
those  of  Nazareth,  who  from  three  miles  distant 
would  view  the  scene  from  the  hill  tops  around 
their  city.     They  would  lament  many  a  friend  and 
brother  there,  and  during  the  years  to  come  they 
would  be  making  efforts  to  redeem  their  relatives 
from  slavery.     When  the  boy  Jesus  was  ten  years 
old,  the  land  was  again  to  pass  through  the  horrors 
of  war,  when  Judas  and  his  Zealots  held  out  till 
overcome  by  Gessius  Florus  (Ant.  xvni.  i.  6 ;  cf. 
BJ  II.  vii.  1 ).    Thenceforward  for  many  years  there 
was  peace,  industry,  and  progress.     The  people  of 
Zebulun  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  poor.     We 
learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris  had  ample 
means.    It  was  one  of  the  cities  rebuilt  and  fortified 
by  Herod,  who  made  it  again  the  capital  of  Galilee 
(Ant.  xvm.  ii.  1) ;  and  amongst  its  inhabitants  were 
senators  and  citizens  (Jerus.  Horaioth  iii.  5).     We 
read  also  of  a  city  named  Zebulun  in  this  district. 
It  is  described  as  iri\is  avSpZv,  and  was  said  to  have 
houses  like  those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and 
to  possess  all  sorts  of  good  things  (BJ  II.  xviii.  9). 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  Zebulun's 
trade  on  the  sea,  the  people  would  be  familiar  with, 
and  at  least  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  on  land, 
for  the  great   Via  Maris  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  passes  along  the   plains  of   Toran  and  el- 
Battauf  westward  to  the  sea,  so  that,  whatever 
wealth  the  people  may  have  become  possessed  of, 
they  would  at  least  be  familiar  with  the  sight  of 
earth's  treasures. 

Not  only  would  the  memories  of  the  events, 


through  which  the  newly  settled  Zebulun  had 
passed,  influence  its  people,  but  their  thoughts 
would  also  be  moulded  by  the  scenes  around,  which 
were  rich  in  old  historical  associations.  The  tribe 
had  given  two  judges  to  Israel,  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem 
(Jg  128)  and  Elon  (1211),  while  3  miles  from  Nazareth 
was  Gath-hepher,  the  birthplace  of  Jonah,  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Gentiles,  and  his  tomb  is  still  shown 
there.  Then  to  the  young  Israelite  of  the  1st  cent, 
no  scene  in  the  whole  land  could  be  more  inspiring 
than  the  view  from  the  hills  of  Zebulun.  To  the 
south  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-ground  of 
Israel,  lies  stretched  out — a  glorious  panorama. 
Every  crisis  in  the  nation's  history  had  a  memory 
there.  Close  at  hand,  by  Tabor  and  Kishon,  the 
men  of  Zebulun  had  'jeoparded  their  lives  to  the 
death '  ( Jg  518).  Little  Hermon— the  Hill  of  Moreh 
— and  Gideon's  fountain  (71)  would  recall  the  '  day 
of  Midian '  ;  while  Gilboa  would  bring  thoughts  of 
Israel's  darker  days,  and  Jezreel  memories  of  sad 
declension  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  Shunem,  Endor, 
and  Bethshean  could  also  be  seen,  and  Megiddo  too, 
— the  scene  of  Josiah's  heroic  fight ;  while  nearer 
still  on  the  shoulder  of  Carmel  was  '  the  place  of 
burning,' — the  site  of  Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  of 
Baal's  inglorious  defeat  before  the  God  of  Israel. 
More  distant  were  Mt.  Ebal,  with  its  memories  of 
blessing  and  cursing,  and  Pisgah's  peak  in  the 
distant  haze  ;  while  westward  there  would  be  a 
glimpse  of  the  'great  sea.'  All  these  and  many 
more  historical  sites  are  to  be  seen,  and  thoughts 
of  them  rise  and  stir  the  heart  of  him  who  views 
the  scene  ;  and  if  so  to  the  passing  stranger,  what 
must  they  have  been  to  the  young  Zebulunite, 
whose  daily  food  they  were,  and  who,  in  virtue  of 
His  blood,  was  the  heir  of  all  their  most  glorious 
memories  ? 

The  relationship  of  this  people  to  the  Gentile 
world  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Josephus  (BJ  I.  iv.  3) 
tells  us  of  the  innate  enmity  of  the  Syrian  to  the 
Jew  ;  but  here  such  feelings  would  be  less  intense. 
We  are  repeatedly  told  of  bonds  of  union  between 
Zebulun  and  Issachar,  and  that  this  latter  tribe 
busied  itself  with  the  Torah  and  made  many 
proselytes  (Ber.  Bab.  §  98) ;  and  before  such  was 
possible  mutual  jealousies  must  have  ceased.  At 
the  same  time  the  people  would  become  familiar 
with  the  ceremonials  of  admission  to  Judaism, 
including  that  of  baptism  (Bab.  Jeb.  46  a,  b).  It 
is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  though  the  text 
seems  doubtful,  the  town  of  Nazareth  in  this  tribe 
is  named  in  the  songs  of  Eliezer  Ha-kalir  as  one 
of  the  meeting-places  of  the  priests,  when  they 
assembled  to  go  up  to  serve  in  the  Temple. 

3.  Christ  in  Zebulun. — Although  our  Lord's 
teaching  was  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  the  land  of  Zebulun  takes  precedence 
not  only  in  the  prophecy  (Mt  415),  but  also  in 
historical  sequence,  and  it  is  equally  important  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospels.  If  Naphtali  experi- 
enced most  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  noonday  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  it  was  in  Zebulun  that  the 
dawn  appeared  and  shone  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  In  a  city  of  this  tribe  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  brought  up  (Lk  416).  As  He  increased  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  its  associations  aided  in  the 
moulding  of  His  human  character.  During  a 
period  of  well  nigh  30  years  His  life  was  passed 
in  one  of  its  valleys,  broken  into  only  by  visits  to 
the  Holy  City.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  in 
the  midst  of  its  fierce  politics,  He  knew  the  various 
party  watchwords  ;  He  knew  what  was  meant  by 
'  wars  and  rumours  of  wars '  ;  He  had  come  into 
contact  with  soldiers  from  Tabor  and  Sepphoris, 
and  early  learned  the  terrors  associated  with  the 
word  legion';  He  had  met  returned  slaves- 
redeemed,  freed,  or  fugitive  ;  He  had  wrought  in 
the  villages  of  this  tribe,  and  we  can  even  think  of 
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Joseph  taking  the  young  Jesus  to  work  with  him 
at  Sepphoris  during  the  busy  days  of  its  rebuilding 
— for  there  was  not  the  same  objection  to  entering 
it  as  the  polluted  Tiberias.  The  flowers  of  Nazareth 
had  fostered  His  love  of  Nature,  the  operations  in 
its  fields  and  the  products  of  its  gardens  were  to  be 
used  to  teach  lessons  for  eternity.  Nathanael,  and 
perhaps  other  disciples,  were  from  Cana  inZebulun 
(Jn  212).  It  was  in  it  too  that  Christ  publicly  de- 
clared His  office  in  the  gracious  words  He  spoke 
(Lk  421),  that  He  performed  His  first  miracle,  and 
'  manifested  forth  his  glory '  so  that  '  his  disciples 
believed  on  him'  (Jn  2n).  But  when  we  have 
studied  the  power  of  all  these  influences,  and  con- 
sidered to  what  they  should  lead,  we  only  convince 
ourselves  the  more  '  that  what  He  was  and  what 
He  became  for  the  world  cannot  be  explained  or 
grasped  by  the  help  of  contemporary  history  or 
social  conditions '  (Belitzsch,  Handnoerkleben,  §  1). 


As  in  the  case  of  Naphtali,  the  Kabbis  have 
something  to  say  of  Zebulun.  They  discuss  the 
question  as  to  what  Jacob  saw  in  vision,  in  that 
he  blessed  Zebulun  immediately  after  Judah  (Gn 
4910"14),  and  the  usual  answer  they  give  is  that  he 
foresaw  the  glories  of  Rabbinism  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sanhedrin  at  Sepphoris  before  it  was  removed 
to  Tiberias  (Yalkut  Shimeoni,  i.  §  161).  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  recognized  that  « The  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  He,  should  cause  His  Shekinah  to  dwell  in 
Zebulun'  (Shem.  Bab.  §  1). 
Literature. — See  under  Naphtali. 

Wm.  M.  Christie. 
ZERAH.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  Is). 

ZERUBBABEL.— Mentioned  in  both  Mt.'s  (l12f-) 
and  Lk.'s  (2>w)  genealogy  of  Jesus. 

ZION.— See  Jerusalem,  vol.  i.  p.  850bf. 


APPENDIX 


CHRIST  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH.— To  treat 
this  subject  exhaustively,  it  would  be  almost 
necessary  to  write  a  complete  history  (if  such  a 
thing  were  possible)  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Christ  fills  the  field  of  vision.  Christian  life  and 
Christian  thought  centre  round  His  Person.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  an  article  of  limited  length,  only 
salient  points  can  be  touched  upon,  a  few  typical 
quotations  given,  and  lines  of  thought  suggested 
rather  than  developed. 

The  first  Christians  happily  knew  little  of  the 
distinction  between  the  theological  and  the  prac- 
tical. Belief  and  life  were  one.  Still,  for  clear- 
ness' sake,  it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  discuss 
separately,  as  far  as  possible,  ( 1 )  the  beliefs  of  the 
early  Church  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ ;  (2) 
the  feeling  of  the  early  Church  as  expressed  in 
practice  and  devotion,  with  regard  to  the  living 
Christ  and  His  present  relationship  to  mankind. 

The  term  '  early  Church '  is,  of  course,  an 
elastic  one.  It  can  scarcely,  from  a  theological 
point  of  view,  be  limited  to  a  shorter  period  than 
that  which  is  closed  by  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical 
Council  (A.D.  681).  But  within  these  limits  a  very 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  pre-Nicene  period, 
both  from  its  comparative  nearness  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  extreme  value  and  interest 
of  its  records,  scanty  though  they  are.  It  is  with 
this  period  (from  the  closing  years  of  the  1st  cent, 
to  A.D.  325)  that  this  article  will  chiefly  deal. 

i.  Beliefs  of  the  early  Church  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ. — 1.  (a)  The  earliest  Christian 
writing  extant  outside  the  limits  of  the  NT,  and 
one  which  was  for  long  on  the  verge  of  admission 
into  the  Canon,  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
usually  assigned  to  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome.  It 
was  written  probably  about  A.D.  95,  to  exhort  a 
disordered  church  to  unity  and  charity.  Its  in- 
terest is  therefore  chiefly  practical,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  at  least  once  a  doxology  is  addressed 
directly  to  Christ  as  to  a  Divine  Person  (20)  ;  that 
His  unique  dignity  and  pre-existence  are  evidently 
assumed  in  such  a  phrase  as  '  the  sceptre  of  the 
majesty  of  God,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  came 
not  in  the  pomp  of  arrogance,  or  of  pride,  though 
He  might  have  done  so'  (16) ;  and  that  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  shedding  His  blood  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  world  (7). 

(b)  The  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  dates 
probably  within  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  is  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter,  the  earliest 
Christian  sermon  extant  after  the  NT.  Here  Christ 
is  definitely  spoken  of  as  '  God  '  (1),  as  pre-existent 
(14)  ;  and  His  Incarnation  is  described  in  the  re- 
markable words,  'the  Lord  who  saved  us,  being 
first  spirit,  then  became  flesh '  (9). 


(c)  The  seven  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  are  in  some  respects  the  most  notable 
writings  of  the  2nd  century.  They  were  written 
by  him  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  martyrdom  at 
Rome,  probably  in  the  year  A.D.  107,  and  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia, 
Tralles,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  and  to 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  With  Ignatius,  Jesus  Christ 
is  'our  God'  {Eph.  1.  18,  and  elsewhere).  His 
blood  is  'the  blood  of  God'  (ib.  1).  He  is  'the 
only  Son  of  God'  (Rom.  1) ;  '  the  unerring  mouth 
in  whom  the  Father  hath  spoken  '  (ib.  8).  Ignatius 
speaks  in  significant  language  of  the  Incarnation, 
of  the  human  life,  sufferings,  resurrection,  and 
continued  existence  of  Christ ;  and  of  His  double 
nature  ;  '  There  is  one  only  physician,  of  flesh  and 
of  spirit,  born  and  unborn,  God  in  man,  true  life 
in  death,  Son  of  Mary  and  Son  of  God,  first  pass- 
ible and  then  impassible,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord' 
(Eph.  7  ;  cf.  also  ib.  18.  19.  20 ;  Trail.  9  ;  Smyrn. 
1-3).  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  is  also  distinctly 
alluded  to  in  Eph.  18.  19. 

(d)  Another  writing  usually  classed  among  the 
'  Apostolic  Fathers,'  is  the  so  -  called  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  of  which  the  probable  limits  of  date  are 
between  A.D.  70  and  132  (Lightfoot).  The  writer 
speaks  of  Christ  as  '  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  unto 
whom  God  said  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
"  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and  likeness"  ' 
(5). 

(e)  A  mystical  work  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  the  early  Church,  the  Shepherd, 
attributed  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  to  that  Hernias 
who  was  brother  of  Pope  Pius  I.  (A.D.  140-155), 
contains  incidental  statements  about  Christ  which 
point  generally  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
quoted  above.  The  Son  of  God  existed  before  all 
creation,  and  was  God's  fellow  -  counsellor  in  the 
work  of  creation  (Simil.  ix.  12).  He  supports  all 
creation  (ib.  14).  At  the  same  time  the  language 
of  Hermas  about  the  Incarnation  is  vague,  almost 
as  if  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
identical  (Simil.  v.  6).  It  is  scarcely  fair,  how- 
ever, to  interpret  this  as  if  it  were  a  careful  theo- 
logical statement.  Hermas  evidently  was  not  a 
man  of  deep  thought  or  originality.  His  aim  is 
practical  rather  than  doctrinal.  Probably  such 
expressions  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  1  Co  1543. 

2.  A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  cent,  is  the  rise  of  the  Apologists,  men  of 
learning  who  had  exchanged  heathenism  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  addressed  heathen  readers  in 
justification  or  explanation  of  their  new  faith,  (a) 
Aristidesthe  philosopher  (about  A.D.  125),  address- 
ing the  emperor  Hadrian,  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ 
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as  '  God '  who  '  came  down  from  heaven,  and  from 
a  Hebrew  virgin  took  and  clad  Himself  with  flesh  ; 
and  in  a  daughter  of  man  there  dwelt  the  Son  of 
God.' 

(b)  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  traces  not  only  prophecies  of  Christ  in 
the  OT,  but  identifies  Him  with  the  God,  or  the 
'angel  of  the  LORD,'  who  appeared  in  the  OT 
theophanies,  and  with  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  Pr  7, 
etc.  Justin  practically  anticipates  the  Nicene 
formula  ofioofoios  t$  Tlarpt  (128),  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hernias,  some  of  his  statements  are  vague, 
and,  if  pressed  verbally,  might  appear  inconsistent 
with  later  definitions.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  he  teaches  the  pre-existence  and  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  his  writings  were 
deeply  influenced  by  the  Logos  doctrine  of  St. 
John. 

(c)  One  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most 
intellectual  productions  of  the  early  Church  is  the 
anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  Here  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  '  the  very  Artificer  and  Creator  of  the 
Universe ' ;  and  the  Father  sent  Him  into  the 
world,  '  as  sending  God,'  '  as  a  king  might  send 
his  son  who  is  a  king '  (7). 

3.  It  was,  however,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
both  outside  attacks  on  Christianity,  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  it  from  within,  that  gradually  forced 
Christian  writers  to  define  more  clearly  and  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  Christ.  This  process  of  theo- 
logical definition,  which  began  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  culminated  in  the  decisions  of  the 
great  Councils.  Early  in  the  2nd  cent,  had  begun 
to  appear  the  curious  half-heathen  travesties  of 
Christianity  which  are  classed  under  the  general 
name  of  Gnosticism.  These  may  be  described  as 
attempts  to  combine  Christian  ideas  and  phrase- 
ology with  ideas  drawn  from  Greek  and  Oriental 
religions.  The  Gnostic  systems  really  differed  from 
Christianity  on  first  principles,  as  they  were  gener- 
ally dualistic,  and  assumed  the  essential  evil  of 
matter.  They  denied  in  consequence  the  perfect 
humanity  of  Christ  (a  tendency  alluded  to  in,  the 
later  writings  of  the  NT  ;  cf.  1  Jn  42f-),  and  the 
true  union  of  human  nature  with  the  Divine  nature 
in  one  Person.  The  Gnostic  Christ  was  not  really 
born  of  Mary,  nor  did  He  truly  suffer. 

(a)  The  first  and  chief  opponent  of  Gnosticism, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  writers  of  the  early 
Church,  was  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons  from  177— 
202(?).  He  meets  the  Gnostic  systems  by  stating 
what  was  definitely  believed  about  Christ  in  the 
Christian  Church,  which  is  the  repository  of  truth, 
— truth  inherited  from  the  Apostles,  preserved  by 
the  Church,  and  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Church 
(i.  10,  iii.  1,  4,  24).  Irenseus  states  this  faith  of 
the  Church  in  language  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
later  Creeds.  The  Church,  he  says,  believes  in 
[  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  became 
incarnate  for  our  salvation  ;  .  .  and  the  ascen- 
sion into  heaven  in  the  flesh  of  the  beloved  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  His  future  manifestation 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  to  gather 
all  things  in  one,  and  to  raise  up  anew  all  flesh  of 
the  whole  human  race,  in  order  that  to  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  and  King, 
every  knee  should  bow,'  etc.  (i.  10).  Irenseus  clearly 
teaches  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  that  He  was 
begotten  and  not  created  (iii.  18) ;  that  His  hu- 
manity is  perfect,  sinless,  yet  absolutely  real  and 
not  Docetic  (ib. ) ;  and  that  He  is  God  and  man 
in  one  Person  (iii.  16).  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able contribution  of  Irenaeus  to  Christology  is  his 
teaching  that  all  mankind  is  gathered  together 
and  summed  up  in  the  Incarnation  ('in  seipso 
recapitulavit,'  iii.  18,  etc.). 

(b)  In  the  East,  Gnosticism  was  met  bv  the 
great  writers  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,  Clement 


and  Origen,  who  further  developed  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  the  Logos  who  is  immanent  in  the 
Universe.  Origen  was  in  some  respects  a  thinker 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  teaching  was 
undoubtedly  misunderstood  by  his  successors. 
Whether  his  doctrine  of  Christ  was  altogether 
in  harmony  with  the  later  definitions  of  the  Coun- 
cils has  often  been  questioned.  That  it  was  really 
so  has  been  maintained  strongly  by  Bishop  Bull  in 
his  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  by  Bishop 
Westcott.  Origen  certainly  taught  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God  (de  Princ.  i.  2), 
which  doctrine  supplies  the  basis  of  the  reply  to 
the  Arian  quibbles  about  the  posteriority  of  the 
Son  to  t)ie  Father  ;  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation 
(de  Princ.  ii.  6) ;  and  he  spoke  of  Christ  as  the 
God-man  (ffe&vdpuiros). 

i.  The  3rd  cent,  is  marked  by  a  series  of  heresies 
which  from  different  points  of  view  attacked  the 
doctrine  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  con- 
sistently held  in  the  Church,  though  at  times 
vaguely  stated,  of  the  unique  relationship  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  in  other  words,  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  historic  Christ.  How,  it  was  asked,  could 
the  Divinity  and  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  Christ 
be  reconciled  with  the  unity  of  God?  There  were 
two  principal  heretical  answers  to  this  problem, 
and  they  may  be  called  '  heretical '  in  a  sense  that 
Gnosticism  was  not,  because  they  arose  within 
the  Church  itself,  and  claimed  to  "be  the  original 
doctrine. 

(a)  The  Adoptianists,  who  seem  to  have  been  the 
doctrinal  successors  of  the  early  Judaic-Christian 
sect  of  the  Ebionites,  and  whose  chief  teachers  at 
Rome  were  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  all  taught  a 
subordination,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  even  making  Christ  nothing  more 
than  a  highly  exalted  man,  who  was  'adopted'  to 
His  Sonship  by  the  Father.  This  last  point  was 
reached  by  the  teaching  of  the  brilliant  Paul  of 
Samosata  (260-270),  who  was  condemned  by  a  series 
of  Councils  at  Antioch,  and  finally  deposed  in  270. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Monarchians  or 
Patripassians,  represented  by  Praxeas,  Noetus,  and 
Sabellius,  so  merged  the  personality  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  unity  of  the  Father,  that  it 
practically  followed  from  their  teaching  that  the 
historic  Christ  was  actually  the  Father  Himself 
who  was  incarnate,  and  suffered  on  the  cross,  so 
that,  in  the  spiteful  epigram  of  Tertullian,  Praxeas 
'  put  to  flight  the  Comforter  and  crucified  the 
Father.' 

The  most  important  opponents  of  these  heresies 
were  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus  (d.  258  ?),  and 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome  (d.  269).  Only  a  frag- 
ment remains  of  the  writings  of  the  latter ;  and 
those  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  exact  nature  of 
his  teaching,  are  wrapped  in  considerable  obscurity. 

The  controversies  of  the  3rd  cent,  obviously  still 
waited  for  a  final  solution.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  general  conscience  of  the  Ch,urch  revolted 
against  both  Adoptianism  and  Patripassianism, 
though  the  uncertainty  of  theological  terms,  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  theological  vocabulary,  and  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  common  action  owing  to 
the  stress  of  frequent  persecutions,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  Church  as  a  whole  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  these  different  forms  of  error.  This 
slight  sketch  of  pre-Nicene  theology  should,  how- 
ever, be  sufficient  to  show  that,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  statement  of  faith  common  to  the  whole 
Church,  there  is  an  overwhelming  consensus  of 
Church  belief  from  the  first  to  the  effect  (1)  that 
the  historic  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God,  pre- 
existent  with  the  Father;  (2)  that  He  was  also 
truly  man  ;  (3)  that  in  Him  are  permanently  united 
God  and  man  in  one  Person. 

5.  The  Edict  of  Milan  (312)  introduces  a  new 
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era  of  Church  history.  Persecution  ceased,  Chris- 
tianity tended  at  once  to  become  the  recognized 
religion  of  the  Empire.  This  sudden  outburst  of 
popularity  brought  into  the  Church  an  influx  of 
ill-instructed  converts,  who  were  naturally  eager 
to  assimilate  Christianity  as  far  as  possible  to  their 
old  heathenism. 

(re)  The  teaching  of  Arms,  a  parish  priest  of 
Alexandria,  who  had,  however,  previously  studied 
at  Antioch,  brought  swiftly  the  crisis  when  the 
Church  must  definitely  and  clearly  state  her  belief 
as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  thus  enter  upon 
the  era  of  the  great  Councils,  called  '  (Ecumenical,' 
as  involving  an  appeal  to  the  universal  conscience 
and  witness  of  the  Christian  Church  throughout 
the  world. 

Arius  seems  to  have  taught  a  form  of  Adop- 
tianism  :  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  prior 
to  all  other  created  things,  and  yet  Himself  a 
creature.  To  pay  Divine  honours  to  a  creature, 
however  exalted,  was,  of  course,  really  idolatry ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  Arianism  was  popular 
with  those  nominal  converts  who  had  never  in 
their  heart  relinquished  their  old  polytheism. 
To  the  teaching  of  Arius,  the  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Nicaja  (325),  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  great  Athanasius,  opposed  the  key- 
word of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  is  'of  one  substance'  ((fytoo&rioj)  with  the 
Father,  i.e.  He  is,  and  was  from  all  eternity,  of  the 
same  Godhead  as  the  Father.  Strife  and  contro- 
versy raged  round  this  celebrated  phrase  during 
most  of  the  4th  century.  It  was  defended  con- 
sistently by  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  two 
Gregorys  (of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzus).  Ultimately 
all  attempts  to  substitute  for  it  some  vaguer  ex- 
pression failed,  and  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(381)  definitely  re-affirmed  the  Nicene  statement. 
The  absolute  Deity  of  Christ  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term  was  thus  finally  vindicated.  Other 
problems,  however,  remained. 

(b)  Apollinarism,  a  reaction  against  Arianism, 
ascribed  to  Christ  an  imperfect  human  nature,  in 
which  the  Divine  nature  took  the  place  of  the 
human  'spirit'  (wveuna),  the  highest  part  of  man's 
rational  nature.  This  error  was  condemned  at 
Constantinople  (381);  and  it  seems  that  at  some 
later  date  other  clauses  were  added  to  the  original 
Nicene  Creed,  derived  apparently  from  a  Jerusalem 
baptismal  creed,  which  emphasized  the  true  and 
perfect  humanity  of  Christ. 

(c)  The  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  dealt  with  a 
further  problem,  the  '  Hypostatic  Union,'  i.e.  the 
union  of  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  Divine 
and  human,  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ,  (a)  The 
teaching  of  Nestorius,  in  which  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  Gnosticism,  practically  made  two  persons 
of  Christ,  by  denying  that  the  infant  child  of 
Mary  could  properly  be  called  '  God ' ;  and  by 
asserting  apparently  that  at  some  time  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  the  Divine  Logos  united  Itself 
with  Him.  The  key-word  which  the  Church 
adopted  to  refute  Nestorius  was  the  title  Theotokos, 
'  mother  of  God,'  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  (j8) 
A  reaction  in  an  opposite  direction  led  Eutyches  a 
few  years  later  to  exalt  the  Divinity  of  Christ  at 
the  expense  of  His  humanity,  by  teaching  that  the 
humanity  was  in  some  way  swallowed  up  in  the 
Divinity.  The  famous  '  Tome '  of  Pope  Leo  I. 
stated  the  balance  of  faith  clearly  and  antitheti- 
cally, and  the  fourth  Council  (Chalcedon,  451),  in 
condemning  Eutyches,  laid  down  that  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  are  to  be  acknowledged  Avvyxtrus 
('without  confusion '),  aTpiirrus  ('without  change '), 
ASiatpirus  ('  without  division'),  axoiplarrois  ('without 
separation ').  The  same  truths  were  stated  in  a 
Latin  dress,  for  liturgic  use,  about  this  time,  in 
the  so-called  '  Athanasian'  Creed. 


(d)  Eutychianism,  however,  with  its  dispropor- 
tionate reverence  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  proved 
too  fascinating  for  the  Eastern  mind  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Political  as  well 
as  religious  causes  entered  into  the  long  '  Mono- 
physite '  controversy.  The  fifth  (Ecumenical 
Council  (Constantinople,  553)  again  condemned 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  full  and 
perfect  humanity  existing  in  the  one  Person  of 
Christ.  The  sixth  Council  (Constantinople,  681) 
marks  the  last  phase  of  the  long  debate.  Mono- 
thelitism,  the  last  stronghold  of  Monophysitism, 
was  overthrown  by  the  statement  of  two  wills  in 
Christ,  human  and  Divine,  the  former  perfectly 
subject  to  the  latter. 

The  steps  by  which  the  halting  theology  of  the 
pre-Nicene  period  led  finally  to  the  full  statement 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  were  a  legitimate  and,  indeed, 
a  necessary  development.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
evidences  to  a  Divine  power  working  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  that,  in  an  age  of  cosmopolitan  super- 
stition and  intellectual  unrest,  all  attempts  to 
assimilate  Christianity  to  heathenism  were  re- 
jected, and  a  clearly  defined  and  balanced  state- 
ment of  truth  emerged  and  gained  almost  entire 
possession  of  the  field.  With  all  its  mystery,  the 
Catholic  faith  of  Nicfea  and  Chalcedon  was  felt  by 
the  common  Christian  conscience  alone  to  satisfy 
all  the  different  sides  of  truth  as  they  are  contained 
in  Scripture,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  that  Christians 
from  the  first  had  believed  concerning  their  Master. 
To-day  there  is  practically  no  alternative  left  be- 
tween the  Nicene  Creed  and  humanitarianism.  If 
the  latter  is  true,  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  its 
subsequent  effect  on  the  world  must  remain  an 
insoluble  enigma, — a  miracle  even  more  difficult  of 
credence  than  the  stupendous  statement  of  the 
Nicene  formula. 

ii.  Devotion  of  the  early  Church  to  Christ. 
— Whatever  uncertainties  or  faulty  definitions 
may  be  detected  in  the  statements  of  pre-Nicene 
theology,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  early  Church  towards  the  personal  Christ. 
Lex  supplicandi,  lex  credendi.  In  the  devotion 
which  made  men  and  women  and  little  children 
live  and  die  for  Christ,  we  shall  find  even  a  surer 
guide  than  in  the  attempts  of  Christian  writers  to 
explain  their  belief.  From  the  very  first  Jesus 
Christ  stands  out  in  all  the  records  of  the  early 
Church  as  the  personal,  living  Master,  not  merely 
the  Shepherd  and  High  Priest  of  His  faithful  ones, 
but  the  true  Lord  and  King  of  the  Universe.  He 
is  the  object  of  passionate  love,  obedience,  prayer, 
and  worship. 

1.  (a)  To  Clement  of  Rome,  Christ  is  '  the  high 
priest  of  our  offerings,  the  guardian  and  helper  of 
our  weakness'  (36).  Through  Him  the  Father 
'instructed  us,  sanctified  us,  honoured  us'  (59). 

(b)  The  unknown  author  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement  opens  his  sermon  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiastic  gratitude:  'What  recompense  then 
shall  we  give  to  Him  (Jesus  Christ)?  or  what 
fruit  worthy  of  His  own  gift  to  us?  And  how 
many  mercies  do  we  owe  Him  !  For  He  bestowed 
the  light  on  us  ;  He  spake  to  us,  as  a  father  to  his 
sons;  He  saved  us  when  we  were  perishing  — 
He  called  us  when  we  were  not,  and  from  not  being 
He  willed  us  to  be.' 

(c)  The  epigrammatic  sentences  of  Ignatius  glow 
with  passionate  love  to  Christ.  '  Jesus  Christ '  is 
'  our  inseparable  life '  (Eph.  3) ;  true  Christians  are 
•  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  commandments 
of  Jesus  Christ'  (ib.  9)  ;  faith  and  love  in  Jesus 
Christ  are  'the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life' 
(ib.  14).  '  He  that  possesseth  the  word  of  Jesus  is 
able  to  hearken  to  His  silence'  (ib.  15),— a  remark- 
able and  pregnant  phrase.  Ignatius  desires  suffer- 
ing and  martyrdom  that  he  '  may  attain  Christ,' 
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and  '  rise  free  in  Him '  (Rom.  4.  5.  6).  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  '  eternal  and  abiding  joy'  (Phil.  1). 
Those  who  '  speak  not  concerning  Jesus  Christ '  he 
looks  on  as  '  tombstones  and  graves  of  the  dead, 
on  which  are  inscribed  only  the  names  of  men' 

(ib.  6).  ,         *       , 

(d)  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus  speaks  of  'the 
Word,  who  was  from  the  beginning,  who  appeared 
as  new  and  yet  was  proved  to  be  old,  and  is  en- 
gendered always  young  in  the  hearts  of  saints, — 
through  whom  the  Church  is  enriched  and  grace  is 
unfolded  and  multiplied  among  the  saints,  grace 
which  confers  understanding  and  reveals  mysteries' 
(11). 

(e)  Justin  Martyr  describes  how,  after  search- 
ing vainly  for  truth  and  satisfaction  among  the 
Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
the  Platonists,  he  at  last  was  led  by  the  advice  of 
a  certain  aged  man  whom  lie  met  on  the  seashore 
to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  to  conceive  a  love  of 
Christ.  'Straightway,'  he  says,  'a  flame  was 
kindled  in  my  soul '  (Trypho,  8). 

2.  Not  only  was  Christ  loved,  He  was  also  obeyed. 
His  commandment  must  take  precedence  of  every 
other  claim.  To  Hermas,  divorce  and  remarriage 
after  divorce  are  as  absolutely  forbidden  as  un- 
chastity  (Command,  iv.  1).  Justin  Martyr  similarly 
regards  as  absolute  the  teaching  of  Christ  respect- 
ing divorce,  forgiveness,  charity,  endurance  of 
injuries,  swearing,  and  civil  obedience  (1  Apol. 
15-17). 

3.  That  the  personal  Christ  was  worshipped  by 
the  early  Church  as  Lord  and  God  is  indisputable. 
Prayer  and  thanksgiving  were  addressed  directly 
to  Him. 

(a)  The  famous  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  (a.d. 
113?)  speaks  of  having  elicited  from  Christians, 
who  had  been  examined,  that  it  was  their  custom 
on  a  fixed  day  to  assemble  before  daylight  and  sing 
alternately  '  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God.' 

(b)  A  remarkable  hymn  attributed  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  intended  apparently  to  be  sung  by 
Christian  children,  in  which  Christ  is  addressed 
throughout  and  praised  as  Ruler,  Shepherd,  and 
King,  is  found  in  his  Pcedagogus  (iii.  12).  Of  a 
slightly  later  date  are  such  hymns  as  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis  and  the  Hail  gladdening  Light.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  the  Church,  when  confronted  by  the 
Arian  problem,  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  error  of  the  teaching  of  Arius,  that  Christ 
had  always  received  Divine  honours  in  the  Church. 

(c)  The  personal  nearness  of  Christ  to  the  be- 
liever during  Christian  worship  was  especially 
associated  with  the  Eucharist.  To  Ignatius,  '  the 
Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,'  though  the 
false  teachers  deny  it  (Smyr.  6).  '  There  is  one  flesh 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  unto  union 
with  His  blood'  (Phil.  4).  To  Justin  Martyr,  the 
Eucharist,  the  conditions  of  receiving  which  are 
belief,  baptism,  and  a  life  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ,  is  not  common  bread  and 
common  drink,  but  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  in- 
carnate Jesus,  by  which  our  blood  and  flesh  are 
nourished  (1  Apol.  66).  To  Irenseus  and  the 
Christian  Fathers  generally,  participation  in  the 
.hucharist  is  the  actual  means  whereby  Christians 
share  in  the  life  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

(d)  The  testimonies  of  the  Christian  martyrs  are 
most  suggestive.  Ignatius,  brought  before  the 
emperor  Trajan,  calls  himself  Theophorus,  '  Bearer 
ot  (Md,  saying  that  he  bears  the  Crucified  within 
Ms  breast.  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  when  called  upon 
oy  the  pro-consul  to  revile  Christ,  confessed  in 
memorable  words,  '  Fourscore  and  six  years  have 
I  served  Him,  and  He  hath  done  me  no  wrong. 
How  then  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  Saviour  !' 
™  * h,e  aPParently  contemporary  record  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  closes  with  the  significant 


words  :  '  The  blessed  Polycarp  was  apprehended 
by  Herodes,  when  Philip  of  Tralles  was  high  priest, 
in  the  proconsulship  of  Statius  Quadratus,  but  in 
the  reign  of  the  Eternal  King,  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (177)  are  spoken  of 
in  the  contemporary  letter  which  describes  their 
sufferings  (Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  1)  as  '  hastening  to 
Christ ' ;  '  through  them  Christ  showed  that  things 
which  appear  mean  and  obscure  and  contemptible 
to  men  are  with  God  of  great  glory. '  One  of  them, 
St.  Blandina,  '  was  clothed  witli  Christ,  the  mighty 
and  conquering  Athlete.'  Their  patience  mani- 
fested '  the  measureless  mercy  of  Christ.'  And 
with  one  and  all  who  suffered,  the  simple  con- 
fession of  the  name  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been 
the  strength  which  sustained  them.  St.  Perpetua, 
the  African  martyr  (early  in  the  3rd  cent.),  was 
comforted  before  her  sufferings  by  a  vision  of 
Christ  as  an  aged  man,  a  shepherd,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  garden,  who  said  to  her,  '  Thou 
hast  done  well,  my  child,  in  coming.'  St.  Maxi- 
mus,  who  suffered  under  Decius,  declared,  '  These 
are  not  torments,  but  anointings  which  are  laid 
upon  us  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
(Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum,  p.  204).  Phileas  of 
Thmuis,  put  to  death  in  Diocletian's  persecution, 
said  in  his  last  words  :  '  Now  we  begin  to  be  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Beloved,  attend 
to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. — Let  us  call 
upon  Him,  the  spotless,  the  infinite  One,  who 
sitteth  upon  the  Cherubim,  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
who  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen'  (ib.  p.  521). 

i.  Interesting  light  on  early  Christian  feeling  is 
thrown  by  the  funeral  inscriptions  and  symbols  of 
the  Catacombs.  As  a  rule,  the  inscriptions  are  of 
extreme  brevity.  Their  leading  thought  is  that 
dead  Christians  are  with  Christ  in  a  continued 
existence  of  peace  and  joy.  The  aspirations  and 
prayers  of  their  friends  on  earth  go  with  them, 
and  the  departed  in  turn  remember  the  living  in 
prayer  to  Christ,  e.g.  'Vivas';  'Vivas  in  Deo 
Christo ' ;  'In  pace ' ;  ' Deus  refrigeret  spiritum 
tuum';  '  Quam  stabile  tibi  hsec  vita  est'  (i.e.  the 
life  beyond  the  grave)  ;  '  Spiritus  tuus  in  pace  et 
in  Christo ' ;  (ivrjcrKecrBe  5t  /cai  ij/xQv  iv  rats  dvicus 
iifiuv  irpetixa*  (irpoaei>xais)- 

5.  Most  of  the  early  Christian  pictures  of  Christ 
are  merely  symbolical,  the  Lamb  and  the  Fish 
being  the  most  common.  But  the  earliest  personal 
representation  is  suggestive  ;  it  is  the  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  sometimes  bearing  the  lost  sheep 
on  His  shoulders,  sometimes  surrounded  by  His 
flock.  This  tender  personal  relationship  between 
the  soul  and  the  Saviour,  or  between  the  Church 
and  her  Lord,  which  stands  in  such  striking  con- 
trast to  the  trials  and  sufferings  that  surrounded 
the  daily  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world, 
was  evidently  the  aspect  which  appealed  most 
deeply  to  the  heart  of  the  early  believer. 

6.  The  relation  of  Christ  both  to  His  Church 
and  to  the  world  was  also  set  forth  impressively  in 
the  so-called  '  majesties,'  with  which  from  the  4th 
cent,  onwards  the  Christian  art  began  to  adorn  the 
churches.  In  these  pictures  Christ  is  represented 
as  reigning  now  in  glory,  bearing  the  symbols  of 
His  royal,  prophetic,  and  priestly  offices.  It  was 
not  merely  to  an  historic  Christ  that  Christians 
looked  back,  or  a  future  coming  to  judgment  that 
they  anticipated,  though  both  these  conceptions 
were  vividly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  early 
Church.  It  was  a  Christ  actually  in  possession  of 
His  Kingdom,  even  now  ruling  over  the  nations, 
and  surrounded  by  His  worshipping  saints  (who 
even  in  this  present  time  shared  His  throne),  that 
dominated  the  thought  of  the  early  centuries.  So 
in  the  great  mosaics  in  the  Church  of  St.  Cosmas 
and  St.  Damian  at  Rome  (6th  cent. ),  the  colossal 
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figure  of  Christ  stands  in  the  apse,  fronting  the 
worshippers,  portrayed  on  a  dark-blue  ground 
amid  golden-edged  clouds  of  sunset ;  His  right 
hand  is  raised  in  blessing,  His  left  holds  a  written 
scroll.  The  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with 
palm-trees  of  Paradise  and  the  phoenix  (the  em- 
blem of  the  Resurrection),  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  Christ,  and  beneath  His  feet  flows  the  river 
Jordan.  Below  this  again  is  the  representation 
of  the  Lamb,  with  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  and 
twelve  sheep  on  either  side. 

The  representations  of  the  suffering  and  dying 
Christ,  which  became  the  favourites  of  a  later  age, 
have,  of  course,  an  independent  value.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  and  significance  in 
the  mingled  majesty  and  tenderness  of  those 
earlier  pictures  of  the  living  Christ,  which  ex- 
pressed the  love  of  those  whose  faith  in  Him  had 
literally  overcome  the  world.  See  Christ  in 
Akt. 

7.  The  two  strands  of  theology  and  devotion 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in  the  early 
Church  seem  fittingly  to  meet  in  the  most  remark- 
able man  after  St.  Paul  whom  the  Church  has 
seen,  the  great  Athanasius.  It  was  largely  due, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  him  that  the  traditional  belief 
of  the  Church,  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  Church 
history,  took  its  clear  and  definite  and  accurately 
reasoned  shape  in  the  Catholic  creeds.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  secret  of  Athanasius' 
defence  of  the  Homoousion  was  seen  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  lie  in  his  own  personal  devotion 
from  childhood  onwards  to  the  Person  of  the  Re- 
deemer. '  Athanase  etait  enflamme,  des  sa  jeunesse, 
de  la  passion  qui  fait  les  saints,  l'amour  de  Jesus 
Christ '  (De  Broglie,  L'lZglise  et  I 'Empire,  i.  372). 
'  His  maintenance  of  dogma  was  a  lifelong  act  of 
devotion'  (Bright,  Church  Hist.  p.  149).  The 
great  treatise  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word, 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  theological  writings,  is 
no  mere  dogmatic  statement,  but  glows  with  the 
pure  passion  of  belief.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who 
profoundly  and  from  the  heart  believes  in  Christ 
as  a  living  Person,  in  His  present  power,  and  His 
absolute  claim  upon  mankind.  The  power  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ  and  His  Resurrection  from  the 
dead  are  to  Athanasius  the  greatest  of  facts, 
unparalleled  in  history,  illimitable  in  their  future 
consequences.  'The  achievements  of  the  Saviour,' 
he  says,  '  resulting  from  His  becoming  man,  are  of 
such  a  kind  and  number  that  if  one  should  wish  to 
enumerate  them,  he  may  be  compared  to  men  who 
gaze  at  the  expanse  of  the  sea  and  wish  to  count 
its  waves  .  . ;  to  sum  the  matter  up,  behold  how 
the  Saviour's  doctrine  is  everywhere  increasing, 
while  all  idolatry  and  everything  opposed  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  is  daily  dwindling  and  losing  power 
and  falling ;  and  thus  beholding,  worship  the 
Saviour,  who  is  above  all  and  mighty,  even  God 
the  Word '  (54,  55). 

8.  Not  only  on  the  highways  of  Church  history 
does  the  figure  of  the  living  Christ  stand  out  as 
the  central  object  of  Christian  love  and  loyalty. 
Such  a  wonderful  production  as  the  Hymn  of  St. 
Patrick,  with  a  quotation  from  which  we  will  close 
this  brief  survey,  illustrates  the  impression  which 
the  preaching  of  Christ  produced  upon  the  infant 
nations  just  emerging  from  barbarism.  It  belongs 
to  the  5th  or  6th  cent.,  a  time  when  the  civiliza- 
tion and  empire  of  Rome  were  failing,  and  men 
■were  clinging  to  Christ  as  the  one  power  which 
could  guide  and  set  free  their  lives  : 

'  Christ  with  me,  Christ  before  me, 
Christ  behind  me,  Christ  within  me, 
Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  me, 
Christ  on  my  right,  Christ  on  my  left, 
Christ  in  the  fort, 
Christ  in  the  chariot-seat, 
Christ  on  the  poop. 


Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  thinks  of  me, 
Christ  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  speaks  to  me, 
Christ  in  every  eye  that  sees  me, 
Christ  in  every  ear  that  hears  me.' 

Literature. — The  Apostolic  Fathers,  one  volume  edition, 
containing  text,  translations,  etc.,  by  Lightfoot  and  Harmer 
(Macmillan|&  Co.,  1891) ;  'The  Apology  of  Aristides,'  Texts  and 
Studies,  Cambridge,  1891 ;  The  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library 
(T.  &  T.  Clark);  Smith- Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy (Murray,  1877-1887  [the  articles  on  'Athanasius,' 
'Origenes,'  and  ' Christology  '  are  especially  useful]);  Smith 
Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (1875-1880) ; 
Wace-Schaff,  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  J^ost-Jficene  Fathers 
(Oxford  and  New  York,  1890-1900),  especially  the  volumes 
'  Eusebius,'  '  Athanasius,'  and  '  The  Seven  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils ' ;  Schaff,  History  of  the.  Christian  Church  (T.  &  T.  Clark) ; 
Bright,  History  of  the  Church,  313-iSl  (Parker  &  Co.,  1888); 
Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum  (Ratisbon,  1859)  ;  Newman,  Arians  of 
the  Fourth  Century  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Bull,  Works  (edited  by 
Burton,  Oxford,  1846) ;  Burn,  Introd.  to  the  Creeds  (1899). 

A.  R.  Whitham. 

CHRIST  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.— The  Chris- 
tology of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  of  course,  the  out- 
growth of  that  of  the  earlier  time,  and  each  medi- 
aeval type  can  readily  be  traced  to  its  source.  The 
main  lines  of  influence  are :  that  of  Augustine, 
working  directly  through  the  continued  use  of  his 
writings,  and  indirectly  through  the  personality 
and  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Abelard,  Peter 
Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc. ;  that  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  pseudo-Dionysiusthe  Areopagite,  working 
directly  through  the  continued  use  of  his  writings, 
and  indirectly  through  the  propagation  of  his  modes 
of  thought  by  Maximus  the  Confessor,  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  the  German  Mystics,  etc. ;  Adoptianism,  which 
flourished  in  the  immediately  post- Apostolic  (if  not 
in  the  Apostolic)  times,  was  vigorously  propagated 
in  Armenia,  and  perpetuated  there  by  the  Paulicians 
even  down  to  the  present  time,  had  a  vigorous  de- 
velopment in  Spain  during  the  8th  and  9th  cents., 
and  affected  much  of  the  dissenting  evangelical 
thought  of  the  mediaeval  time ;  and  the  Gnostic- 
Manichaean  modes  of  thought,  perpetuated  from 
the  early  time,  and  reappearing  in  the  Catharistic 
sects.  For  the  Greek  Church  the  Christology  of 
John  of  Damascus,  who  in  the  8th  cent,  reduced 
to  system  the  net  results  of  the  Christological  con- 
troversies of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  con- 
tinued to  be  normative  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  little  independent  theorizing  seems  to  have 
found  place. 

1.  Beyond  almost  any  other  Christian  thinker, 
Augustine  magnified  Christ.  This  name,  drunk 
in  piously  and  deeply,  even  with  his  mother's  milk 
{Conf.  iii.  8),  never  lost  its  power  over  him  even 
during  his  years  of  wandering.  Having  become 
emancipated  from  Manichsean  dualism  through 
the  study  of  Neo-Platonic  writings  (Plotinus, 
Amelius,  et  al. )  he  found  himself  unable  with  satis- 
faction to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  glories  of  the  invis- 
ible and  unchangeable  God  until  he  had  embraced 
that  'Mediator  between  God  and  man,  himself 
man,  Christ  Jesus,'  'who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever,'  'the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  Yet 
he  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, and  he  failed  for  a  time  to  attain  to  any- 
thing higher  than  Adoptianism.  He  thought  of 
Christ  '  as  of  a  man  of  excellent  wisdom,'  virgin- 
born  and  surpassing  other  men,  an  example  to  us 
of  '  contemning  temporal  things  for  the  obtaining 
of  immortality.'  Fully  assured  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  Divine  'Word,  he  was  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  He  ate,  drank,  slept,  walked,  rejoiced, 
was  sad,  and  discoursed;  and  so  felt  compelled 
(against  Arians  and  Apollinarians)  to  insist  upon  a 
complete  humanity  in  Christ  to  which  such  actions 
and  experiences  would  be  appropriate  (Conf.  vii. 
24,  25).  Though  strongly  influenced  by  Neo- 
Platonism,  which  generally  made  for  Monophy- 
sitism,  Augustine  was  a  Dyophysite  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.     Yet  one  would  search  in  vain 
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in  his  writings  for  any  accurate  definition  of  the 
relations  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Divine  Logos  and  the  man  Jesus  were  united  in  a 
single  personality.  He  guarded  carefully  against 
any  admission  of  a  blending  of  Deity  and  humanity, 
as  well  as  against  the  supposition  that  Christ's 
humanity  is  converted  into  Deity.  He  calls  the 
humanity  of  Christ  'garment,'  '  temple,'  'vehicle,' 
'instrument.'  By  virtue  of  its  association  with 
Deity,  the  soul  of  Christ  possessed  perfect  know- 
ledge from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  His  disclaim- 
ing of  knowledge  about  this  or  that  was  for  the 
sake  of  His  disciples.  Yet  Augustine  denied  free- 
dom of  choice  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  which  he 
made  subject  to  predestination.  He  regarded  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Logos  as  necessary  in  order  that 
our  souls  might  become  His  members,  and  that 
the  devil  might  be  vanquished  by  the  same  nature 
that  he  had  seduced.  The  Incarnation  was  the 
work  of  the  entire  Trinity,  and  the  Word  stood  in 
no  nearer  relation  to  the  Son  than  did  the  entire 
Trinity  (cf.  Harnack,  Dogmengesch.  iii.  116  [Eng. 
tr.  v.  226]).  The  following  sentence  is  highly 
significant : 

'  God  assumed  (suscepit)  our  nature,  i.e.  the  rational  soul  and 
flesh  of  the  man  Christ,  by  an  assumption  singularly  wonderful 
and  wonderfully  singular,  that,  no  merits  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness having  preceded,  he  should  thus  become  Son  of  God  from 
the  beginning  in  which  he  began  to  be  man,  that  he  himself 
(the  man  Christ)  and  the  Word  might  be  one  person '  (de  Cor- 
reptione  et  Gratia,  30). 

Augustine  seems  never  to  have  reached  a  thor- 
oughly wrought-out  and  self -consistent  Christology. 
He  was  uncertain  whether  the  Incarnation  was 
necessary  to  man's  redemption,  conceiving  it  pos- 
sible that  God  might  have  chosen  another  way. 
The  body  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Adamic  mass,  which  was  constituted  a  body  by 
the  act  of  assumption,  conceived  by  Mary  not  by 
carnal  concupiscence,  but  by  spiritual  faith  (Dor- 
ner,  Pers.  of  Christ,  II.  i.  398).  By  the  Incarnation 
our  souls  become  Christ's  members,  and  the  devil 
is  vanquished  by  the  same  nature  that  he  seduced. 
As  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  plan  of  redemp- 
tion Christ  must  needs  purchase  sin-cursed  men 
with  His  own  death,  He  assumed  a  human  body 
with  all  human  affections  and  infirmities,  including 
mortality,  yet  without  concupiscence.  In  assuming 
human  nature  He  cleansed  it.  '  He  became  man 
in  order  that  He  might  make  us  gods.'  Yet  He 
did  not  renounce  the  '  form  of  God,'  but  continued 
with  the  Father  in  heaven,  while  Jesus  was  so- 
journing upon  earth.  His  emptying  was  merely 
an  occultation.  Like  St.  Paul,  Augustine  laid  the 
utmost  stress  on  the  humiliation  involved  in  the 
Incarnation,  the  human  life,  and  the  obedience 
even  unto  death  ;  and  yet  he  insisted  that  the 
Divine  nature  as  being  absolutely  immutable  could 
only  join  sympathetically  with  the  human  in 
psychical  and  physical  suffering.  The  atoning 
work  of  Christ  he  thought  of  as  redemption  from 
the  power  of  the  devil— who  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  human  souls  deserted  by  God  because  of  sin,  and 
who  was  conceived  of  as  having  a  sort  of  vested 
right  in  them— quite  as  much  as  reconciliation  to 
Ood.  By  receiving  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  not 
taking  upon  Himself  the  fault  (culpa),  He  blotted 
out  both  penalty  and  fault  for  us.  Christ's  death 
possessed  atoning  power  because  of  His  virgin  birth, 
spotless  righteousness,  and  voluntary  obedience  to 
^od.  ihe  temporal  death  of  Christ  frees  believers 
trom  eternal  death. 

PS  ^  *??   ™ith    Augustine's  magnifying  of 
Christ  went  his  disposition  to  exalt  the  Church  and 
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through  the  medium  of  the  sacraments  of  which 
the  Church  is  the  sole  dispenser. 

2.  Gregory  the  Great  was  not  an  original  thinker 
on  Christological  questions.  He  went  far  beyond 
Augustine  in  his  ecclesiasticism  and  sacramental- 
ism,  and  while  professing  to  be  a  devout  follower 
of  Augustine,  greatly  enervated  his  doctrines  in 
reproducing  them.  In  his  teaching  regarding  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ  he  laid  more  stress  than 
did  Augustine  on  the  rightful  power  of  the  devil 
over  mankind,  and  the  ransom  paid  him  by  Christ 
in  His  death.  The  God-man,  virgin-born  and  with- 
out concupiscence,  he  regarded  as  both  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  an  example  for  us. 
The  atoning  work  of  Christ  does  not  avail  for 
human  salvation  unless  man  fills  up  by  a  life  of 
humility  and  suffering  that  which  remained  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  '  He  who  strives  to  be  re- 
deemed and  to  rule  with  Him  must  be  crucified. ' 

'  Without  intermission  the  Redeemer  offers  up  a  burnt-offering 
for  us,  in  that  without  ceasing  He  shows  to  the  Father  His  in- 
carnation on  our  behalf ;  since  His  incarnation  is  an  oblation 
for  our  cleansing :  and  when  He  showed  Himself  as  man,  by 
intervening,  He  washed  away  the  faults  of  man.  And  by  the 
mystery  of  His  humanity  He  perennially  offers  sacrifice,  because 
these  faults  also  which  He  cleanses  away  are  eternal '  (Moral. 
i.  24). 

He  laid  much  stress  upon  the  constant  interces- 
sion of  Christ ;  but  this  was  supposed  to  be  mediated 
by  angels,  saints,  alms,  masses,  and  by  other  forms 
of  meritorious  works.  In  fact,  he  was  so  over- 
mastered by  the  efficacy  of  sacramental  forms  and 
the  continuous  sacrifice,  that  he  regarded  the  death 
of  Christ  as  not  absolutely  necessary  for  man's 
redemption.  God  who  created  us  might  have  de- 
livered us  from  the  consequences  of  sin  without  the 
death  of  Christ.  He  thought  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  Divine  love,  and  as  an 
example  wherewith  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  the 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  this  world,  but  rather 
to  avoid  earthly  good  fortune.  His  sacrificial  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  its  sacerdotal  accom- 
paniments, greatly  enervated  his  conception  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  its  historical  significance.  In 
this  rite  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  repeated  con- 
tinuously for  our  reconciliation,  '  the  whole  Christ 
being  in  each  portion '  of  the  consecrated  elements. 
In  the  words  of  Harnack  : 

'  Christ  as  a  person  is  forgotten.  He  is  a  great  title  in  dog- 
matics .  ;  but  the  fundamental  questions  of  salvation  are 
not  answered  in  relation  to  him,  and  in  life  the  baptized  person 
has  to  avail  himself  of  "  means  "  which  exist  partly  side  by  side 
with  him  (Christ),  partly  without  him,  or  only  bear  his  badge' 
(Dogmengesch.  iii.  241  f.  [Eng.  tr.  v.  271]). 

Fear  and  hope  take  the  place  of  faith  and  love ; 
fear  of  punishment  takes  the  place  of  repentance 
for  sin.  Thus  the  mediaeval  type  of  ascetical  piety 
was  fully  established  (cf.  Harnack,  I.e.). 

3.  A  vigorously  led  Adoptianist  movement  in 
Spain  during  the  later  years  of  the  8th  century, 
probably  influenced  by  Saracen  thought,  led  Alcuin, 
supported  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of 
Frankfurt  (794),  to  set  forth  as  the  Christological 
teaching  of  the  Frankish  Church,  in  opposition  to 
the  Nestorian  doctrine,  alleged  to  be  involved  in 
the  Adoptianism  of  bishops  Elipandus  of  Toledo 
and  Felix  of  Urgel,  a  doctrine  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  Eutychianism.  Alcuin  insisted  that 
Christ  is  not  '  man,'  but  the  '  God -man ' ;  that  He  is 
not  'in  everything  like  us  apart  from  sin,'  but  '  in 
many  things.'  He  taught  that  in  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  the  human  the  human  personality  was 
blotted  out  (deleri)  or  consumed  (consumi)  by  the 
Divine,  and  that  the  Divine  personality  took  the 
place  of  the  destroyed  human  personality.  '  In  the 
assumption  of  flesh  by  God  the  person  of  man 
perished,  not  the  nature'  (adv.  Felicem,  2.  12). 
Thus  Adoptianism  provoked  a  reaction  in  the 
Western  Church  against  an  extreme  as  well  as 
against  the  natural  and  proper  interpretation  of 
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the  Chalcedonian  Symbol ;  and  while  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  general  acceptance  of  pureEutychianism, 
it  came  perilously  near  eliminating  from  Western 
Christology  the  conception  of  the  real  and  com- 
plete humanity  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dorner,  with  admir- 
able insight  (II.  i.  270  ff'.),  that  while  Christ  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  by  the  Greek  Church  as  the 
revealed  wisdom  of  God,  and  stress  was  laid  upon 
His  prophetic  office  employed  in  the  diffusion  of 
enlightenment  as  embodied  in  the  '  orthodox  faith,' 
in  the  Latin  Church  He  was  regarded  during  the 
mediaeval  time  as  first  and  foremost  a  King,  Chris- 
tianity was  regarded  as  a  means  of  securing  power, 
and  the  hierarchy  was  supposed  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Christ  to  occupy  His  place,  rule  in  His 
stead,  virtually  to  supersede  Him  in  personal 
government,  and  to  abolish  any  direct  intercourse 
between  Him  and  believers.  No  longer  was  per- 
sonal fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ  thought 
of  as  the  supreme  good  or  even  as  a  possibility. 
Having  founded  the  Church  and  endowed  it  with 
plenary  powers,  Christ  was  no  longer  needed  as  a 
personal  presence,  and  was  deistically  regarded. 
If  a  personal  and  highly  sympathetic  supernatural 
was  desiderated,  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  had  already  been  exalted  to  almost 
Divine  proportions.  The  Church  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  present  living  incarnation  of  Christ. 

i.  Next  to  that  of  Augustine,  the  most  potent 
influence  on  mediaeval  Christology  in  the  West 
was  that  of  the  unknown  writer  (probably  active 
during  the  later  years  of  the  6th  cent. )  whose  Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy,  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  Divine 
Names,  and  Mystical  Theology  were  credited  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  converted  by  St.  Paul 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Athens.  The  writer 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Neo-Platonic 
thought  of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Jamblicus,  etc.,  and 
wrought  out  a  magnificent  and  highly  impressive 
scheme  of  Christian  theosophy  on  a  Neo-Platonic 
basis.  The  credit  of  these  works  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  supposition  that  they  constituted 
the  esoteric  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which 
were  too  spiritual  and  exalted  for  the  people  of  his 
time.     In  The  Divine  Names  (ii.  10) : 

'  The  Son  is  all  in  all  and  the  head  of  all  things  .  .  ,  ,  for  He 
is  the  fulness  and  cohesiveness  of  all  things,  and  He  conserves 
and  firmly  binds  the  parts  by  the  wholeness,  and  He  is  neither 
part  nor,  whole  for  He  is  above  these,  but  both  part  and  whole 
as  having  embraced  all  things ;  for  He  is  exalted  above  nature, 
and  is  antecedent  to  causation  ;  and  He  is  the  perfect  among  us 
imperfect,  and  imperfect  among  the  perfect  angels  as  being 
superperfect  and  anteperfect,  and  having  no  point  of  compari- 
son with  them  as  regards  perfection ;  and  He  is  the  formative 
principle  in  things  lacking  form  as  the  creator  and  originator  of 
all  form,  and  without  form  with  respect  to  things  that  have 
received  form  as  being  above  form.' 

Much  more  is  said  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
absolute  transcendence  and  the  relative  immanence 
of  the  Son. 

This  view  of  Christ  and  the  world  would  seem 
to  preclude  belief  in  a  specific  Incarnation  ;  but  the 
devotion  of  pseudo-Dionysius  to  the  creed  of  the 
Church  and  his  sense  of  the  reality  of  historical 
Christianity  held  him  back  in  some  measure  from 
sheer  Docetism.  He  maintained,  therefore,  that  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  in  its  exceeding  goodness  came  even 
to  our  nature  and  truly  assumed  the  substance  of 
our  flesh,  so  that  the  Most  High  God  could  be  called 
man,  the  super-essential  essence  thus  shining  forth 
out  of  humanity.  He  communicated  Himself  to 
us  without  mixture  or  change,  suffering  no  harm 
from  His  unspeakable  humiliation.  He  was  super- 
natural in  our  natural,  super-essential  in  what  be- 
longs to  our  essence,  and  He  possessed  in  a  unique 
manner  all  that  is  ours,  of  us,  and  above  us.  True 
to  his  pantheistic  conception  that  God  can  be 
named  with  the  names  of  all  His  creatures,  pseudo- 
Dionysius  asserts  that  He  who  is  the  author  of 


man  was  truly  man  as  to  His  entire  nature.  Yet 
He  was  not  merely  man,  and  not  merely  super- 
essential  in  relation  to  man ;  but  He  is  actually 
man  above  men  and  according  to  men,  or,  in  other 
words,  He  is  the  archetypal  man  of  whom  all  indi- 
vidual men  are  the  unreal  copies.  In  a  superhuman 
manner  He  performed  human  acts.  He  was  a  man 
humanly  born,  but  man  above  man  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  in  Him  God  had  become  man,  He  developed  a 
Divine-human  energy  (Ep.  ad  Caium,  iv.).  The 
pseudo-Dionysius  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
find  any  place  in  the  Universe  for  the  God-man 
Jesus  Christ,  thus  vaguely  and  Docetically  con- 
ceived (Dorner).  To  assign  Him  a  place  in  the 
earthly  sphere  would  be  degrading  ;  to  place  Him 
in  the  heavenly  order  would  involve  Docetism. 
Without  being  quite  willing  to  do  so,  he  virtually 
relinquished  the  historical  Christ,  retaining  only 
the  eternal.  These  writings  figured  largely  in  the 
Christological  controversies  in  the  East  during  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries. 

5.  Maximus  the  Confessor  (d.  662),  though  a 
staunch  advocate  of  Dyothelitism,  taught  a  form 
of  mysticism  derived  largely  from  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius.  Banished  by  the  Eastern  Emperor 
because  of  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  Mono- 
thelitism,  he  made  Carthage  the  scene  of  his  later 
activities,  and  from  this  vantage  ground  diffused 
throughout  the  Western  Church  the  pseudo-Diony- 
sian  mysticism.  He  regarded  the  pseudo-Dionysius 
as  the  holy  revealer  of  Divine  mysteries,  as  the 
'all-holy,'  the  'great  saint,'  the  'God-revealer,' 
and  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity  Avith  St. 
Paul's  Athenian  convert.  Almost  equally  with  the 
Areopagite,  Maximus  falls  into  pantheistic  and 
Docetic  conceptions. 

The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  which  was  in  Christ  by.  nature 
is  in  Christians  by  grace,  as  far  as  their  nature  is  capable  of 
receiving  it.  Man  on  account  of  his  love  to  God  becomes  God 
for  God  ;  on  account  of  his  love  to  man  he  becomes  man  for  man. 
Christ  is  continually  and  of  His  own  will  mystically  born, 
for  He  is  made  flesh  in  and  through  the  redeemed.  The  Logos 
became  the  Son  of  Man  in  order  that  He  might  make  men  gods 
and  sons  of  God. 

The  Incarnation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
regarded  by  Maximus  as  more  than  a  theophany, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  limited  to  Jesus.  If  the 
latter  participates  in  the  Divine  more  fully  than 
other  men,  it  is  only  because  His  nature  laid  hold 
of  it  more  fully  (cf.  Dorner,  II.  i.  228 ff.).  The 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  pseudo-Dionysian  Neo- 
Platonic  mysticism  and  mystagogy  with  Dyothelit- 
ism in  Maximus  opened  wide  the  door  in  the  West 
as  well  as  in  the  East  for  the  influence  of  the 
former. 

6.  That  the  influence  of  the  Areopagite  and  of 
Maximus  was  brought  mightily  to  bear  upon  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  East  is  manifest  in  the  Fountain 
of  Knowledge  of  John  of  Damascus  (d.  about  754), 
who  yet  uncompromisingly  maintained  the  per- 
sistence of  two  wills  in  the  Person  of  Christ  (Christ 
unitedly  willing  in  correspondence  with  each  of  the 
two  natures),  and  the  freedom  of  His  human  will. 
The  pseudo-Dionysian  formula,  '  Divine  -  human 
energy,'  he  understood  to  imply  a  Divine  and  a 
human  activity  each  permanently  differentiated 
from  the  other  ;  yet  he  was  at  great  pains  to  show 
the  unity  of  the  two  natures  (cf .  Dorner,  II.  i.  210). 
The  permeation  of  the  human  nature  by  the  Divine 
involved  in  his  conception  the  deification  of  the 
human.  He  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ  by  the  permeation  of 
iron  by  heat.  The  human  intellect  of  Christ,  by 
virtue  of  this  permeation,  participated  in  the  all- 
comprehending  Divine  knowledge  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  takes  a  Docetic  view  of  the  NT  repre- 
sentation that  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  and  favour. 
So  also  he  regards  Docetically  the  prayers  of  Christ. 
God  constituting  the  personality  in  Christ,  there 
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was  no  occasion  for  prayer  except  to  furnish  an 
example  to  us  and  to  do  honour  to  God.  Yet  he 
was  very  far  from  accepting  the  Eutychian  idea 
that  Divine  attributes  were  communicated  to  the 
human  nature.  While  the  flesh  became  the  flesh 
of  the  Word,  and  the  soul  of  Jesus  the  soul  of  the 
Word,  the  human  nature  remained  unaltered  in 
essence.  Solely  on  the  ground  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  Divine  and  the  human  was  the  flesh  of  the 
Lord  enriched  by  the  Divine  activities.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  great  thinker,  whose  Fountain  of 
Knowledge  is  still  normative  in  the  Greek  Church, 
failed  to  gain  a  perfectly  consistent  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the  Person 
of  Christ. 

7.  The  views  of  the  p'seudo  -  Dionysius  and 
Maximus  reappeared  among  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  (Hesy- 
chasts,  Quietists),  and  occasioned  the  Hesychastic 
controversy,  the  chief  opponents  being  the  leaders 
of  the  party  that  was  promoting  union  with  the 
Latin  Church.  The  cause  of  the  Hesychasts  was 
ably  defended  by  Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  by  Marcus  Eugenicus,  arch- 
bishop of  Ephesus.  The  Christology  of  Cabasilas 
is  highly  transcendental.  He  regarded  Christ  as 
the  resting-place  of  those  human  yearnings  that 
are  directed  towards  the  highest  good,  as  the 
luxuriant  pasture  of  the  thoughts,  as  the  eternal 
good  incorporated  with  time.  Although  he  held 
fast  to  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  of  two  natures 
and  two  wills,  he  yet  regarded  the  Word  as  super- 
essential  even  in  the  Incarnation,  and  the  humanity 
of  Christ  as  superhuman  and  deified  though  of 
like  substance  with  us.  The  sacraments  of  the 
Church  he  regarded  as  the  channels  through  which 
life  streams  forth  from  Christ  to  us.  Baptism 
represents  the  generation  in  us  o'f  the  new  Christ- 
life.  Everything  pertaining  to  man's  salvation  was 
accomplished  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Baptism  simply  transfers  the  saving  efficacy  to  the 
individual.  The  purification  of  human  nature  ac- 
complished in  the  Incarnation  in  Christ  is  accom- 
plished in  the  individual  Christian  by  his  partaking 
of  the  Divine-human  nature  present  in  the  Euchar- 
ist. Appropriating  Christ  in  this,  feast,  we  enter 
into  a  blood-relationship  with  God  and  Christ ;  and 
as  Christ's  humanity  became  deified  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, so  do  believers  by  partaking  of  Him. 

8.  In  the  West,  John  Scotus  Erigena  (d.  about 
880)  translated,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings,  by  which,  as 
well  as  by  the  writings  of  Maximus,  he  had  been 
profoundly  influenced.  Through  him  the  Neo- 
Platonic  mysticism  was  transplanted  to  the  West, 
and  came  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  later 
Christological  thought.  His  teachings  were  even 
more  openly  pantheistic  than  those  of  his  Oriental 
masters,  and  his  denial  of  the  reality  of  derived 
existence  and  his  thoroughgoing  Docetism  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  interpret  much  of  the 
language  in  which  he  strives  to  give  a  certain 
value  to  the  historical  facts  of  redemption.  While 
asserting  that  Christ  took  upon  Him  the  form  of 
a  servant  and  human  nature  in  its  entirety,  he 
shows  at  once  how  little  his  language  accords 
with  common -sense  usage  by  saying  that  the 
human  nature  that  the  Word  assumed  contains  in 
itself   the   entire  visible   and    invisible    creation. 

aX*  misslon  was  to  cal1  back  effects  into  causes, 
and  thus  to  prevent  causality  itself  from  perishing, 
inus  in  assuming  and  renovating  human  nature 
He  renovated  the  whole  of  the  creation  visible  and 
invisible  In  assuming  and  renovating  human 
^tjAX™T?lth,lts  universal  contents,  Christ 
2lf  V^Tt*  a^°Ve  a11  that  is  rfsiWe,  and 
CZZ  i?  lnt°.Hw  .peity.  He  saved  the  entire 
human  nature  which  He  entirely  assumed  entirely 


in  itself  and  entirely  in  the  entire  race.  Entire 
humanity  is  exalted  in  Him  and  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  having  become  God  in  Him.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  conceptions  of  incarnation  leave 
no  place  for  evangelical  views  of  sin  or  redemption. 
By  his  seeming  recognition  of  the  historical  life  of 
Christ  he  can  have  meant  only  to  set  forth  belief 
in  a  theophany  which  had  the  effect  of  furthering 
and  facilitating  the  rise  of  men  above  theophanies 
to  the  archetypal  (cf.  Dorner,  II.  ii.  294  ft'.). 

9.  A  far  more  evangelical  type  of  mystical 
Christology  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  (d.  1114)  and  Richard  of  St.  Yictor 
(d.  1173).  In  them  the  theosophy  of  Erigena  was 
transformed  into  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  God  Him- 
self. They  were  unable  to  find  satisfaction- in  the 
Church  doctrine  of  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine  into  the  body  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  the  form  in  which  Christ  may  be  enjoyed, 
but  yearned  for  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  believer  by  an  ecstatic 
exaltation  into  a  mystical  union  with  Christ.  The 
Christology  of  Hugo  and  Richard  was  clearly  that 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  of  Erigena  ;  but  with 
them  the  Incarnation  was  conceived^of  more  dis- 
tinctly as  a  historical  fact,  and  the  e'cstatic  union 
of  the  believer  with  Christ  did  not  so  clearly  in- 
volve loss  of  individual  consciousness  and  virtual 
absorption. 

10.  The  pantheistic  features  of  the  teaching  of 
Erigena  found  their  most  extreme  development  in 
Amalric  of  Bena  (d.  1204),  who  identified  God  with 
the  world  and  with  man.  Yet  he  did  not  wholly 
ignore  the  historical,  and  maintained  that  God 
revealed  Himself  as  Father  in  Abraham,  as  Son  in 
Mary,  and  as  Holy  Spirit  daily  in  us.  He  declared 
that  we  are  the  natural  members  of  Christ,  because 
the  identical  soul  of  Christ  dwells  in  all  good  men. 
Spiritual  .exaltation  from  Christ  dwelling  in  us 
emancipates  us  from  all  moral  obligation,  and 
makes  sins  of  the  flesh  a  matter  of  indifference. 

11.  More  profoundly  philosophical  but  scarcely 
less  destructive  to  the  Christology  of  the  NT  and 
to  true  religion  was  the  mysticism  of  Master  Eck- 
hart  (d.  c.  1327).  He  refused  to  recognize  any 
distinction  between  man  and  God,  in  nature  or  in 
persons.  All  creatures  he  regarded  as  a  'pure 
nothing.'  Every  believer  is  God's  only-begotten 
son  in  the  same  sense  in  which  this  is  true  of 
Christ.  'Whatever  God  the  Father  has  given  to 
His  only-begotten  Son  in  human  nature,  He  has 
given  wholly  to  me.  Here  I  except-  nothing, 
neither  union  nor  sanctity.'  '  Whatever  the 
Sacred  Scripture  says  concerning  Christ  is  also 
absolutely  true  of  every  good  man.'  Eternal 
generation  applies  to  every  good  man  as  fully  as 
to  Christ.  In  fact,  man  as  well  as  God  may  be 
said  to  have  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
to  have  generated  the  eternal  Word. 

12.  In  John  Tauler  (d.  1361)  we  have  a  highly 
Neo-Platonic  mode  of  thought  combined  with  the 
most  devout  and  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  In- 
carnation and  the  propitiatory  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Christ's 
being  is  cause,  essence,  and  beginning  in  relation 
to  all  things.  He  is  the  life  of  the  living,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  restorer  of  .the  de- 
formed and  disordered  who  have  corrupted  and 
spoiled  themselves  by  sin,  the  beginning  of  all 
light,  the  illumination  of  all  those  who  are  illumi- 
nated, the  revealer  of  obscurity  according  to  what 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  know,  and  the  beginning  of 
all  beginning.  His  being  is  inconceivable  and 
unspeakable,  and  without  names.  In  becoming 
flesh  and  making  atonement  for  the  guilt  of 
humanity  He  is  its  Redeemer.  The  Holy  Spirit 
took  of  the  most  pure  blood  of  the  virginal  heart 
of  Mary,  which  was  glowing  with   the  powerful 
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flame  of  love,  and  created  of  it  a  perfectly  pure 
little  body  with  all  its  members,  and  a  pure  clean 
soul,  and  united  these  together.  This  soul  and 
body,  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the 
eternal  Word  and  the  reflexion  of  the  Father's 
glory,  from  genuine  love  and  mercy,  for  the  sake 
of  our  blessedness,  took  upon  Himself  and  united 
with  Himself  into  the  unity  of  the  Person.  Thus 
the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  with  us.  The 
humanity  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  even  in  the 
humiliation  permeated  by  the  Divine,  and  sharing 
in  the  possession  and  use  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
The  same  was  true  even  when  He  suffered  and 
died  on  the  cross.  According  to  its  lower  powers 
Christ's  soul  was  subject  to  needs.  From  this  point 
of  view  he  could  say  that  not  a  drop  of  His  Deity 
came  for  one  moment  to  the  help  of  His  poor 
agonizing  humanity  in  all  its  needs  and  in  its  un- 
speakable sufferings.  Tauler  is  never  weary  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  death  of  'Christ. 
He  speaks  of  the  whole  human  race  as  fallen  into 
eternal  death  and  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter.  Christ 
broke  the  bands  of  eternal  death  in  His  death  on 
the  cross,  and  made  a  complete  peace'  and  recon- 
ciliation between  man  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 
This  reconciliation  is  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
he  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  man's  guilt,  as  a 
fulfilling  of  the  Law  which  we  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  fulfil,  in  that  He  suffered  in  our  place  and 
on  our  behalf.  Tauler  dwelt  with  great  persistence 
and  with  remarkable  pathos  on  the  details  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  His  infinite  love  for  the 
souls  of  men.  It  will  not  be  practicable  to  give 
here  any  further  phases  of  mystical  Christological 
thought. 

13.  Scholastic  Ghristology  next  demands  atten- 
tion. Anselm  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109)r  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  the  mediaeval 
theologians,  wrought  out  no  new  theory  of  the 
Person  of  Christ ;  but  his  satisfaction  theory  of 
the  Atonement,  involving  the  abandonment  of  the 
supposition  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  ransom 
paid  to  the  devil,  and  basing  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  the  God-man  on  the  infinite  weight  of  sin 
and  its  infinite  offence  to  the  honour  of  God,  was 
an  important  contribution  to  soteriology.  Satis- 
faction to  the  Divine  majesty  could  not  be  made 
by  man,  seeing  that  he  is  finite,  or  by  the  Son  of 
God  alone,  seeing  that  He  owed  no  satisfaction ; 
but  it  must  be  made  by  the  God-man.  While 
perpetuating  the  Augustinian  modes  of  thought 
as  they  had  been  modified  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
Alcuin,  etc.,  Anselm  was  also  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Neo-Platonic  semi-pantheism  of  Erigena. 
In  opposition  to  the  tritheism  of  Roscellinus,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  require  the  Incarnation  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  and  not  of  the  Son  alone,  as  the 
means  of  man's  redemption,  he  insisted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Father  and  Spirit  to  become  man. 
The  Incarnation  merely  accomplished  the  union  of 
the  Divine  and  human  personalities,  and  not  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures.  The 
Divine  Person  became  man  and  formed  one  Person 
with  the  humanity  assumed,  but  not  the  nature. 
There  was  no  transformation  of  Deity  into  hu- 
manity or  of  humanity  into  Deity.  Not  the 
Divine  nature  but  the  Person  of  the  Son  became 
man.  If  the  Divine  Person  alone  and  not  the 
Divine  nature  took  part  in  the  Incarnation,  it  is 
plain  that  we  cannot  speak  of  the  three  Persons 
having  become  man  in  Christ,  unless  we  hold  that 
several  persons  could  become  one  person  (Dorner, 
II.  i.  p.  442  ff.).  Anselm  as  a  Realist  insisted  that 
in  the  Incarnation  the  Logos  united  Himself  not 
with  an  individual  man,  but  with  impersonal 
humanity,  in  this  opposing  the  Nominalists,  who 


insisted  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  individual 
and  personal. 

14.  Abelard  (d.  1142)  was  essentially  Sahellian  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  insisted  that,  being 
unchangeable,  God  could  not  have  become  some- 
thing which  He  was  not  eternally.  He  rejected 
such  expressions  as  'God  is  man,'  'Man  became 
God.'  He  affirmed  '  God  did  not  become  anything 
in  and  through  the  Incarnation.'  He  preferred 
to  say  in  effect,  '  in  the  man  Jesus,  God  worked ' ; 
that  '  in  Jesus  the  wisdom  of  God  revealed  itself, 
in  order  to  lead  men  to  salvation  by  doctrine 
and  example'  (Theologia  Christiana,  iv.  13).  This 
thought  he  is  never  weary  of  iterating  and  en- 
forcing, that  whatever  our  Lord  did  in  the  flesh 
was  for  our  instruction  by  way  of  example.  This 
includes  His  walk,  His  death,  and  His  resurrection. 
He  regarded  Incarnation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  as  unthinkable  and  impossible,  because  of  his 
conception  of  the  omnipresence  and  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  God. 

15.  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1160),  in  his  Sentences, 
which  became  the  text-book  of  mediaeval  schol- 
asticism and  thus  exerted  a  moulding  influence 
upon  later  scholastic  thought,  asked  and  sought 
to  answer  nearly  every  conceivable  question  re- 
specting Christ.  His  great  master  was  John  of 
Damascus  ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Augus- 
tinian thought,  and  no  doubt  with  the  works  of 
Anselm  and  Abelard.  He  was  also  somewhat 
familiar  with  Neo  -  Platonic  modes  of  thought 
without  being  overmastered  by  them.  He  sees 
no  reason  why  Father  or  Holy  Spirit  might  not 
have  become  incarnate,  but  finds  especial  appro- 
priateness in  the  fact  that  He  who  created  the 
world  should  deliver  it,  that  He  who  proceeded 
from  another  rather  than  He  who  is  self -existent 
should  be  sent  on  the  mission  of  redemption.  It 
would  have  been  less  fitting  for  Him  who  is 
Father  in  heaven  to  become  Son  in  the  sphere  of 
revelation.  The  human  nature  that  the  Son  as- 
sumed comprised  body  and  soul,  the  substance  of 
humanity.  This  humanity,  which  was  impersonal, 
was  free  from  any  stain  of  sin  ;  yet,  because  He  so 
willed,  the  liability  to  punishment  which  clung  to 
humanity  in  general  remained.  Though  as  re- 
gards His  flesh  He  descended  from  Adam  and 
Abraham,  He  did  not  sin  in  Adam,  there  being  no 
concupiscence  in  His  conception.  The  question 
then  arises,  whether  the  Personality  or  the  nature  of 
the  Son  assumed  humanity.  As  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  that  the  Son,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  became  incarnate, 
and  as  nature  is  what  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
have  in  common,  while  personality  connotes  the 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  he  could  only  answer 
that  the  Personality  and  not  the  nature  of  the  Son 
assumed  humanity  (against  Augustine).  But  he 
seems  to  have  held  that  in  and  through  the  Son 
the  Divine  nature  as  such  united  itself  with,  and 
appropriated  to  itself,  humanity.  Yet,  in  agree- 
ment with  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Antiochene 
theologians  of  the  4th  cent.,  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  avoid  the  expression  'the  Divine  nature 
became  flesh.'  In  further  discussing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Incarnation,  he  rejects  the  Eutychian 
and  the  Nestorian  views  of  the  union  of  Divine 
and  human  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  He  denies 
that  out  of  the  two  natures  was  formed  a  single 
compound  nature.  The  Word  of  God,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  simply  clothed  with  body  and  soul  as 
with  a  garment,  in  order  that  He  might  appear  in 
a  form  accommodated  to  human  vision.  Thus  he 
virtually  denied  the  reality  of  the  union,  and  re- 
duced to  a-  mere  theophany  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son.  The  humanity  being  regarded  as  a  non- 
essential, accidental  feature  of  the  Son  of  God,  its 
end  and  aim  was  solely  that  of  manifestation,  and 
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God  might  for  this  purpose  have  used  some  other 
means  for  helping  man  than  that  of  Incarnation. 
He  regarded  Christ's  mediatorial  work  as  accom- 
plished by  His  humanity  alone,  the  Divine  nature 
remaining  apart  by  itself.  We  are  reconciled 
with  the  Son  as  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 
The  entire  Trinity  blots  out  our  sins  through 
the  mediation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  The 
work  of  atonement  is  accomplished  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  by  Christ  in  His  humanity  setting 
forth  by  His  sufferings  the  fact  of  God's  recon- 
ciliation, and  by  thus  awakening  in  men  love  for 
God  and  a  desire  to  follow  Christ's  example  of 
love  to  God  and  self-sacrifice  for  men.  In  some 
passages  he  seems  virtually  to  deny  that  God  be- 
came objectively  a  man  in  Christ,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  humanity  of  God  was  a  purely  subjective 
conception  of  the  human  mind.  Moreover,  recon- 
ciliation was  not  really  effected  by  Christ,  but  God 
intended  that  His  life  and  death  should  be  re- 
garded as  propitiatory.  His  denial  of  personality 
to  the  humanity  of  Christ  necessitated  his  denial 
of  the  growth  of  Christ  in  grace  and  wisdom. 
Peter  Lombard's  denial  that  God  became  anything 
through  the  Incarnation  which  He  was  not  before, 
involves  the  doctrine  more  fully  wrought  out  by 
his  successors  and  known  in  the  history  of  doc- 
trines as  Nihilianism.  This  conclusion  had  already 
been  reached  by  Abelard  (see  above) ;  but  the 
general  orthodoxy  of  Peter  Lombard  gave  it  in- 
creased importance. 

16.  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  (d.  1169)  protested 
most  earnestly  against  the  Nestorianism  or  Nihil- 
ianism involved  in  the  teachings  of  Abelard  and 
Peter  Lombard,  and  maintained  that  '  the  man 
born  of  the  virgin  mother  is  in  truth  also  to  be 
called  the  Most  High,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the 
Word  always  most  high,  but  also  in  His  human 
nature  that  has  been  exalted  even  to  the  point  of 
sitting  with  God  the  Father.'  He  claimed  for  the 
humanity  of  Christ  '  the  same  glory,  omnipotence, 
omnisapience,  omnivirtue,  omnimajesty,  which  be- 
long to  the  Most  High  Father,'  and  held  that  '  the 
man  in  Christ  is  to  be  adored  with  worship '  in  the 
highest  sense.  '  Christ  who  is  everywhere,  accord- 
ing as  He  wills,  cannot  be  shut  up  in  a  place,  how- 
ever beautiful  or  desirable.'  The  body  of  Christ 
'  so  grew,  became  so  dilated,  that  it  filled  the  whole 
world.'  Again  he  speaks  of  Christ's  body  as  -a 
spiritual  body  that  has  overstepped  every  limita- 
tion of  time  and  space.'  Thus  we  see  in  this  Ger- 
man theologian  a  strong  reaction  against  French 
Nominalism  towards  the  Realism  of  Eutychianism 
and  Neo-Platonism,  which  was  to  go  to  the  utmost 
extreme  in  German  Mysticism  (see  above)  and  to 
be  perpetuated  in  Lutheranism. 

17.  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  his  Scholastic  predecessors,  and  was 
much  influenced  in  his  Christology  by  the  works  of 
John  of  Damascus  and  the  pseudo  -  Dionysius. 
Like  most  of  the  mediaeval  theologians,  he  denied 
the  necessity  of  Incarnation  apart  from  human 
sin  ;  yet  he  guarded  carefully  against  representing 
it  as  a  mere  accident  as  regards  God,  a  mere 
assumption  of  flesh  by  God  as  a  garment.  He 
insisted  upon  a  personal  union  of  God  with  hu- 
manity ;  and  yet  denied  that  <  the  Divine  Person 
so  assumed  one  human  nature  that  it  could  not 
assume  another. '  'That  which  is  uncreated  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  a  created  thing.'  While  he 
opposed  the  Nihilianism  of  Abelard  and  Peter 
Lombard,  he  yet  minimized  the  part  taken  by  the 
JJivine  essence  in  the  Incarnation.  Like  most  of 
his  mediaeval  predecessors,  he  denied  the  person- 
ality of  the  humanity  in  Christ.  Personality  it 
round  in  the  Logos  as  a  distinction  Divinely  con- 
ferred. Like  Peter  Lombard  also,  he  maintained 
Uiat  not  the  Divine  nature  (which  would  involve 


Father  and  Spirit  as  well  as  Son),  but  only  the 
Divine  Person  of  the  Son,  became  in  any  sense 
united  with  humanity  in  the  Incarnation.  This 
union  bestowed  upon  humanity  nothing  of  the 
Divine  nature,  but  only  such  created  graces  as 
humanity  was  able  to  appropriate.  '  The  soul  of 
Christ  is  a  creature,  having  finite  capacity.'  This 
creaturely  grace  was  bestowed  in  perfection  at  the 
moment  of  incarnation  in  such  measure  that  its 
increase  is  inconceivable.  Christ's  knowledge  did 
not  embrace  the  Divine  knowledge,  it  being  '  im- 
possible for  any  creature  to  comprehend  the  Divine 
essence.'  Whatever  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  was 
within  the  sphere  of  the  comprehension  of  Christ's 
soul  in  the  Word  ;  but  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
possible,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
essence.  Thus  even  the  time  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment which  Christ  professed  not  to  know  He  really 
knew,  but  was  ignorant  of  only  in  relation  to 
others.  Thomas  also  denied  omnipotence  to  the 
soul  of  Christ  on  the  same  ground.  Only  as  the 
instrument  of  Deity  could  the  human  soul  exert 
superhuman  influence.  He  maintained  that  in 
Christ  there  were  two  wills,  a  Divine,  which  was 
the  active  cause  of  all  He  did,  and  a  human,  which 
was  purely  instrumental.  In  the  human  will  he 
distinguished  between  the  sensuous  (sensitiva)  will 
and  the  rational  will,  the  former  sometimes  willing 
things  other  than  God  willed,  but  not  contrary 
things ;  the  latter  co-operating  and  harmonizing 
perfectly  with  the  will  of  the  Word.  Yet,  while 
His  human  will  was  free,  Christ  did  not  have  the 
power  to  decide  for  Himself,  but  was  determined 
by  God.  Like  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  ascribed 
Christ's  mediatorial  function  to  His  humanity  and 
not  to  His  Deity.  He  agreed  with  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  denying  the  necessity  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  suffering  of  the  Son  for  man's  salvation, 
maintaining  that  without  injustice  God  might 
have  freely  pardoned  human  sin.  Yet  he  recog- 
nized the  propriety  of  the  plan  of  redemption 
actually  adopted.  The  very  least  degree  of  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  God-man  would  have  suf- 
ficed. He  finds  difficulty  in  reconciling  Christ's 
sufferings  with  His  blessed  fruition,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  higher  aspect  (the  essence) 
of  His  soul  continued  in  perfect  fruition  while  the 
lower  suffered.  It  is  evident  that  this  great 
thinker,  while  rejecting  Eutychianism,  Nestorian- 
ism, and.  Adoptianism,  failed  to  reach  a  self-con- 
sistent view  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 

18.  We  must  conclude  our  survey  of  Scholastic 
Christology  with  some  account  of  the  contribution 
of  John  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308).  Although  Scotus 
differed  in  many  respects  from  Thomas,  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  party  antagonistic  to  the  latter 
(Scotists  versus  Thomists),  in  Christology  he  was 
content  for  the  most  part  to  follow  in  the  path 
that  had  been  so  well  beaten  by  Thomas  and  his 
predecessors.  Like  these,  he  maintained  that 
the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  was  only 
a  relation  so  far  as  the  Divine  was  concerned, 
and  that  for  the  Divine  to  become  anything  that 
was  not  eternal  is  inconceivable.  More  than 
Thomas  he  laid  stress  on  the  relative  independ- 
ence and  separateness  of  the  human  in  Christ. 
Independence  he  regarded  as  indispensable  to  per- 
sonality. He  supposed  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  such  that  it  would  have  attained  to 
personality  apart  from  the  Word  ;  yet  a  personality 
dependent  on  God,  and  not,  like  the  Divine,  incom- 
municable. More  than  Thomas  also  he  kept  clear 
of  Adoptianism,  and  guarded  against  representing 
Christ's  humanity  as  a  selfless  husk  (Dorner).  He 
regards  Christ's  humanity  by  virtue  of  Divine  pre- 
destination and  grace  as  exalted  to  a  dignity  not 
possessed  by  nature.     Scotus  had  an  exalted  idea 
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of  human  nature  as  such,  and  attributed  to  it  a 
capacity  for  the  Divine  that  enabled  it  through 
the  Word  to  gain  an  intuitive  view  of  creation 
that  may  be  said  to  be  infinite  in  its  scope.  In  the 
Incarnation  the  infinite  ethical  susceptibility  of 
the  human  soul  was  filled  by  the  infinite  God. 
He  did  not  regard  the  humanity  as  merely  passive 
and  instrumental.  In  joining  itself  with  the  will 
of  the  Son  that  was  seeking  union  with  humanity, 
the  human  will  of  Jesus  was  not  passive,  but  being 
wrought  upon  by  the  Divine  it  determined  itself 
to  increasing  susceptibility  to  the  Divine.  He 
attributes  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  growth  in 
knowledge  and  volition,  and  suffering  of  soul  and 
body.  He  regards  as  miraculous  and  inexplicable 
the  fact  that  the  Divine  nature  did  not  swallow 
up  the  human  so  as  practically  to  annihilate  it, 
but  rather  caused  it  to  retain  its  true  humanity. 
The  necessity  of  supposing  the  humanity  of  Christ 
active  in  the  Incarnation,  doubtless  had  to  do  with 
the  stress  that  Scotus  laid  on  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Alary  in  whom  this  activity  could  be 
assumed.  In  some  respects  Scotus  advanced  be- 
yond any  of  the  Scholastic  theologians  in  his  efforts 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation. 

19.  The  Christology  of  the  Evangelical  sects  of 
the  mediaeval  time  (Petrobrusians,  Henricians, 
Arnoldists,  Waldenses,  Taborites,  Lollards,  and 
Bohemian  Brethren)  may  be  characterized  in 
general  as  naively  Biblical,  and  accordant  with 
that  of  the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries.  Much  of  the  mediaeval  Evangelical 
Christology,  as  well  as  much  of  the  Anabaptist 
Christology  that  was  its  outgrowth,  savoured 
strongly  of  Adoptianism.  This  was  no  doubt  due 
in  part  to  the  widespread  influence  of  the  Paul- 
icians,  who  were  transported  in  large  numbers  from 
Armenia  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Eastern  Empire  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  All  the  Evangelical  sects 
of  that  era  laid  the  utmost  stress  upon  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  especially  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  on  following  the  example  of  Christ. 
While  they  kept  the  humanity  of  Christ  constantly 
before  them,  they  worshipped  Him  as  God,  repudi- 
ating utterly  all  Mariolatry,  and  all  worship  of 
images,  holy  places,  saints,  martyrs,  etc.  They 
seem  not  to  have  concerned  themselves  at  all  about 
the  relations  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  to  have  been  content  with 
the  NT  representations  accepted  in  a  devout  and 
simple-minded  way.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
of  them  would  have  accepted  without  hesitation 
the  so  -  called  Apostles'  Creed,  but  would  have 
hesitated  to  accept  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  inquisitors  frequently  charge  the  Waldenses 
and  related  parties  with  denying  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  although  they  had  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence for  Him  and  gladly  gave  their  lives  for  Him. 
The  Catharistic  sects,  following  the  Gnostics  and 
Manichasans  of  the  earlier  time,  denied  the  true 
Deity  of  Christ  (regarding  Him  as  one  of  many 
angelic  beings  or  emanations),  and  the  reality  of 
His  Incarnation  and  suffering. 

Chiliastic  views  were  widely  prevalent  among 
the  heretical  offshoots  of  the  Franciscans,  Joachim- 
ites,  Olivists  (followers  of  Peter  Olivi),  Taborites, 
etc. 

20.  The  idolatrous  disposition  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  the  mediaeval  times 
created  an  insatiable  demand  for  holy  objects  con- 
nected with  the  Person  and  the  life  of  Christ 
(articles  of  clothing,  fragments  of  the  cross,  etc.), 
and  especially  for  portraits  and  statuettes  pro- 
duced from  life  by  contemporaries  or  miraculously 
formed.  In  the  East  the  ikons,  as  they  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (close  of  the 
Iconoclastic  Controversy),  which  had  long  before 
become  conventionalized,  furnished  the  models  for 


all  later  productions,  and  little  scope  was  given  to 
the  imagination  of  the  artist  or  the  exploitation 
of  fraudulent  antiquities.  In  the  West  unlimited 
license  was  given  to  both.  The  Abgar  picture  (see 
Abgab),  whether  what  purported  in  the  4th  cent, 
to  be  a  contemporary  portrait  had  been  preserved 
or  not,  was  sure  under  the  circumstances  to  re- 
appear in  the  mediaeval  West,  and  it  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  that  one  church  would  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  an  object  at  once 
so  desirable  and  so  easily  made.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  story  that  the  handker- 
chief-portrait remained  in  Ed'essa  till  944,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Constantinople  by  Imperial  order, 
and  thence  went  to  Italy  in  the  14th  cent.,  pre- 
sumably in  connexion  with  the  Crusades.  It  is 
not  likely  that  so  perishable  an  article  would  have 
lasted  for  six  centuries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  sup- 
posed removal  from  Edessa,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  mediaeval  time  were  so  unscrupulous  in  pro- 
viding themselves  with  revenue  -  producing  holy 
objects  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
their  accounts  of  their  sources.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  neither  the  Roman,  the  Genoese, 
nor  the  Parisian  handkerchief  portrait  is  that 
which  long  abode  in  Edessa,  and  that  all  alike  are 
of  mediaeval  or  later  origin,  though  the  Genoese 
enjoys  the  honour  of  having  been  pronounced 
genuine  by  Pius  IX.  Even  more  manifestly  spuri- 
ous and  lacking  in  antiquity  is  the  so  called 
Veronica  portrait,  said  to  have  been  transferred 
by  Boniface  vm. ,  in  1297,  from  the  Hospital  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  Those  who 
have  been  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of  the  sacred  ob- 
ject represent  it  as  almost  completely  faded  out. 
The  legend  is  that  a  pious  woman  (according  to 
some  the  woman  cured  of  the  issue  of  blood), 
moved  with  compassion  for  Jesus,  as,  bleeding  and 
sweating,  He  was  going  to  the  cross,  gave  Him  her 
head-cloth  to  wipe  His  face  with,  and  that  Jesus 
imprinted  His  features  upon  it  and  returned  it  to 
her  as  a  token  of  love.  The  name  Veronica  was 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  name  of  the  woman  ;  but  by  others  it  is  taken 
to  mean  '  true  image,'  as  etymologically  it  might. 
The  Roman  Church  has  canonized  this  purely 
mythical  woman  as  St.  Veronica.  The  picture, 
according  to  copies  made  before  it  faded  out,  re- 
presents an  oval  bearded  face  with  thin  hair 
reaching  to  the  temples,  eyes  closed,  and  a  some- 
what agonized  expression.  This  inartistic  picture 
became  a  model  for  Correggio  and  other  artists 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  stories  about  the 
sweat  -  cloth  image,  and  probably  pictures  pur- 
porting to  be  the  original,  may  have  found  place 
as  early  as  the  7th  or  8th  cent.  ;  but  those  exhib- 
ited in  the  mediaeval  and  later  times  were  prob- 
ably of  purely  mediaeval  origin,  and  were  no  doubt 
freely  produced  as  they  were  needed.  Rome  was 
not  allowed  to  monopolize  the  '  original '  Veronica 
portrait,  Milan  and  Jaen  having  put  forth  rival 
claims.  Many  other  pictures,  equally  lacking  in 
authenticity  and  with  similar  claims  to  antiquity, 
were  produced  and  exhibited  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  portraits  of  the  earlier  time  (4th  cent,  onward ) 
being  for  the  most  part  taken  as  models.  The 
symbolical  representation  of  Christ  as  a  fish  was 
perpetuated  from  the  earlier  time.  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  the  face  of  a  beardless  youth, 
was  a  common  form  of  representation  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  earlier.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  while  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  older  portraits,  drew  freely 
on  pagan  materials,  using  especially  the  earlier 
representations  of  iEsculapius  to  aid  their  imagin- 
ations in  depicting  the  ideal  Christ.  Crucifixes 
with    agonized   face    and    bleeding  wounds   were 
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freely  used  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  needs 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  Evangelical  and  Cathar- 
istic  parties  utterly  repudiated  the  use  of  pic- 
tures of  Christ  and  crucifixes  as  idolatrous. — See 
Christ  in  Art. 

Litbraturb. — Writings  of  the  theologians  whose  opinions  are 
presented  :  works  on  the  History  of  Doctrines  by  Harnack 
(German  and  English),  Baur,  Seeberg,  Thomasius  (ed.  Seeberg), 
and  Loots;  Bach,  Dogmengesch.  d.  M.A.,  1873-5;  Schwane, 
DogmengescK.  d.  miitleren  Zeit,  1882 ;  Reuter,  Gesch.  d. 
Av.fkW.rung  im  M.  A .,  1875-7 ;  Dorner,  Entwickelungsgesch.  d. 
Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi,  1853  (also  Eng.  tr.) ;  works  on  Church 
Historv  by  K.  Miiller,  Moller,  Gieseler,  Neander,  Schaff,  and 
Hase;'art.  on  'Christologie,'  '  Christusbilder,'  and  on  theo- 
logians and  systems  concerned  in  PRE3,  and  in  Hastings' 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics;  Gottschick,  'Studien 
zur  Versohnungslehre  d.  M.A.'  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Kirchengesch. 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  and  xxiv.;  Dollinger,  Beitrdge  zur  Sektengesch.  d. 
M.A.,  1890  ;  Denifle,  Archiv  f.  Lit.-  u.  Kirchengesch.  d.  M.A., 
1885,  and  onward.  ALBERT  HENRY  NEWMAN. 

CHRIST    IN  REFORMATION   THEOLOGY.— It 

is  commonly  said  that  the  whole  Christian  Church 
has  taken  its  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  from 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  simply  adopted  the  defini- 
tions formulated  at  the  Councils  of  Nicsea,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Chalcedon ;  and  further,  that  at 
the  Reformation  the  Reformers  contented  them- 
selves with  brushing  away  the  meaningless  refine- 
ments of  the  Scholastic  divines  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  accepted  without  change  the  conclusions 
come  to  in  the  Councils  of  the  undivided  Church. 
Neither  of  these  statements  is  strictly  accurate. 
They  have  this  basis  of  truth  that  both  East  and 
West  accepted  the  same  forms  of  sound  words, 
and  professed  the  Creeds  and  verbal  definitions 
sanctioned  by  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  down  to 
that  of  Chalcedon,  but  they  do  not  take  into 
aJccount  the  fact  that  verbal  statements  may  cover 
a  great  deal  of  divergence  in  intellectual  views — 
a  divergence  which  in  the  present  case  was  not 
merely  in  intellectual  conception,  but  represented 
fundamentally  distinct  types  of  Christian  piety. 

The  Western  Church  owed   very  little  to  the 
Eastern,  and  had  a  Christology  of  its  own   with 
a    clearly    marked    history,   from    Tertullian    to 
Augustine  ;  and  its  intellectual  definitions  corre- 
sponded   to  a  definite  type  of  Christian    piety. 
Athanasius    and   Augustine  alike    dwell   on  the 
mystery  lying  in  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  the  Person  of  Christ  the  God-man,  and 
can  express  their  thought  in  the  same  language  ; 
but  for  Athanasius  the  mystery  lies  in  the  union 
of  two  natures,  while  for  Augustine  the  mystery 
lies  in  the  Person.    '  My  Saviour,'  says  Athanasius, 
'must  be  the  great  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  He  must  unite  the  human  and  Divine 
natures  which  He  possesses,  in  a  union  which  for 
me  is  a  mystery  to  be  believed,   but  which  my 
intelligence  can  never  explain  or  penetrate.'     The 
Greek  type  of  piety  fed  itself  on  the  mysterious 
union  of  natures  ;  the  Incarnation  was  the  central 
thought  in  Christianity,  and  salvation   appeared 
to  the  Eastern  Church  as  a  species  of  diffusion  of 
the  Incarnation  :  men  were  saved  when  they  were 
absorbed  in  the  Divine.    Augustine  felt  as  strongly 
the  need  for  a  Saviour  who  was  both  God  and 
man  ;   and,  inheriting  the  theology  tradition   of 
the    West,   first    established    by  Tertullian    and 
confirmed  by  Ambrose  of  Milan,  he  found  a  clue 
to  a  statement  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  NT 
phrases,  •  the  form,  of  God,'  and  '  the  form  of  a 
servant;  and  held  that  these  two  forms  coexisted 
in  the  unity  of  the  Person  (see  above,  p.  854a). 
lnere  was  no  mystery  in  the  natures.     They  did 
not  coalesce  or  blend  or  unite  so  far  as  the  natures 
themselves  were  concerned.     The  Person  possesses 
both  these  forms  simultaneously  ;  the  one  and  the 
same  Person  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the 
Jorm  of  God  and  in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  in 
this  unity  of  the  Person  lay  the  mystery.     '  Filius 


Dei  semper,  filius  hominis  ex  tempore,  tamen  unus 
Christus  ex  unitate  personae.  In  ccelo  erat  quando 
in  terra  loquebatur.  Sic  erat  filius  hominis  in 
ccelo,  quomodo  filius  Dei  erat  in  terra ;  filius  Dei 
in  terra  in  suscepta  carne,  filius  hominis  in  ccelo 
in  unitate  persona?.'  All  believers  feel  this  unity 
so  very  strongly  that  they  instinctively  create  this 
unity  of  the  Person  for  themselves.  The  unity 
exists  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian.  The 
common  Christian  thought  is  that  there  is  a  Man 
in  whom  God  dwells,  and  who  is  God.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  the  Person.  'Proprium  illius 
hominis  saeramentum  est.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  piety  which  dwells  on  the 
mystery  of  the  Person  as  opposed  to  the  mystery 
of  the  union  of  the  natures  has  its  attention 
directed  to  the  personal  saving  acts  rather  than  to 
the  passive  condition  of  incarnation,  and  sees  its 
salvation  worked  out  for  it  in  the  life,  death,  and 
rising  again  of  the  Divine  Person,  rather  than  in 
the  diffusion  of  the  Incarnation.  Thus  two  types 
of  Christian  piety  correspond  to  the  two  differing 
intellectual  conceptions  of  where  the  mystery  lies 
in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  each  can  accept  the 
same  verbal  definitions. 

Luther  and  all  the  Reformers  held  the  Western 
conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  -  For  Luther 
and  for  Calvin  the  most  venerated  creed  was  the 
Western  symbol  which  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  in  its  old  Roman  form  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century.  Luther 
and  Calvin  both  placed  it  in  their  catechisms  for 
children.  Calvin  declares  that  the  whole  of  his 
Institutio  is  its  exposition,  and  Luther  always 
understood  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds 
to  be  explanations  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  For 
Luther,  as  for  Augustine,  Jesus  is  a  Man  in  whom 
God  dwells,  and  who  is  God. 

Luther  always  declared  that  he  accepted  the  doctrine,  and 
nothing  but  the  doctrine,  of  the  ancient  Church  on  the  Person 
of  Christ.  '  No  one  can  deny,'  he  says,  '  that  we  hold,  believe, 
sing,  and  confess  all  things  in  correspondence  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  that  we  make  nothing  new  therein,  nor  add  anything 
thereto,  and  in  this  way  we  belong  to  the  old  Church,  and  are 
one  with  it.'  The  Schmalkald  Articles  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  begin  with  stating  over  again  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church,  founding  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
quoting  Ambrose  and  Augustine ;  and  Luther's  .contention 
always  was  that,  if  the  sophistry  of  the  Schoolmen  could  be 
cleared  away,  the  old  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church  would 
stand  forth  in  their  original  purity.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
Scholastic  Theology  as  sophistry,  he  attached  a  definite  meaning 
to  the  word.  He  meant  not  merely  that  the  Schoolmen  played 
with  the  outsides  of  doctrines,  and  asked  and  solved  innumer- 
able trivial  questions,  but  also  that  the  imposing  edifice  they 
erected  was  hollow  within,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  maintained  that 
in  the  heart  of  the  system  there  was,  instead  of  the  God  whom 
Jesus  had  revealed,  the  abstract  entity  of  pagan  philosophy,  an 
unknown  deity — for  God  could  never  be  revealed  by  meta- 
physics. All  this  sophistry  he  swept  away,  and  then  declared 
that  he  stood  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  theologians  of  the 
ancient  Church,  whose  faith  was  rooted  in  the  triune  God,  and 
in  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Revealer  of  God.  The  old  theology 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mariolatry  or  with  saint-worship ;  it 
revered  the  triune  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  Moreover,  Luther  believed,  and  rightly  believed, 
that  for  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  theological 
doctrines  in  which  they  expressed  their  conceptions  about  God 
and  the  Person  of  Christ  were  no  dead  formulas,  but  were  the 
expression  of  a  living  Christian  experience.  Luther  took  the 
old  dogmas,  and  made  them  live  again  in  an  age  in  which  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  lost  all  their  vitality  and  had  degenerated 
into  mere  dead  doctrines  on  which  the  intellect  could  sharpen 
itself,  but  which  were  out  of  all  relation  to  the  practical 
religious  life  of  men.  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  Luther 
gave  to  theology  a  religious  interest,  and  this  was  a  recovery  of 
something  which  had  been  lost.  Mediaeval  theology  had  little 
sense  of  religion.  Religious  phenomena,  like  the  appearance 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  existence  of  the  'Brethren,'  were  not 
taken  into  serious  consideration  by  theologians.  The  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  gives  little  insight  into  the  deep  and  genuine 
religious  experience  of  the  writer,  and  gets  no  inspiration  there. 
The  efforts  of  the  Schoolmen  were  directed  solely  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  implications  of  traditional  doctrines ; 
they  ignored  the  relation  to  actual  religious  life  in  the  Church, 
apart  from  which  theology  becomes  unreal.  Probably  it  re- 
quires a  succession  of  religious  geniuses  to  maintain  the  right 
connexion  between  theology  and  contemporary  religious  ex- 
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perience,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ad.  Harnaok  that  the  Church 
had  no  genius  between  Augustine  and  Luther.  No  one 
realized  that  a  supreme  utterance  of  faith  like  St.  Bernard's 
hymn — 

'  Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  Thou, 

As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be  ; 
Jesus,  be  Thou  our  glory  now, 

And  through  eternity ' — 
and  such  experience  as  finds  expression  there,  formed  any  part 
of  the  material  of  theology.  And  so  theology  missed  its  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  the  Church.  Had  theology  undertaken  the 
task  of  understanding  and  interpreting  words  like  these,  it 
would  have  cleared  the  path  to  new  truth,  and  set  pious  souls 
free.  As  it  was,  for  want  of  its  proper  food,  theology  languished, 
and  simple  saints,  though  at  times  soaring  on  the  wings  of  faith, 
still  carried  their  crutches  lovingly  about  with  them.  They 
still  believed  in  an  exclusive  priesthood,  in  magical  sacramental 
grace,  in  prayers  to  saints,  and  works  of  merit  and  Papal  dis- 
pensations. Even  the  '  Brethren '  who,  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  pointedly  ignored  the  ecclesiastical  system  and  obstinately 
put  to  all  who  tried  to  force  doctrines  upon  them  the  question, 
'Where  did  Christ  teach  that?'  were  strangely  without  any 
impulse  to  state  a  theology  of  their  own.  For  centuries  the 
breath  of  pure  devotion  to  Christ  never  fertilized  the  learning 
of  the  schools,  and  no  genius  arose — no  great  churchman  in 
whom  personal  religion  was  the  inspiration  of  a  mind  at  once 
critical  and  constructive.  Not  till  Staupitz,  on  his  visit  to 
Luther's  convent,  recommended  the  old  German  theology  of 
Tauler  to  the  youthful  scholar-monk,  did  the  secret  of  Christian 
piety  once  more  find  lodgment  in  the  soul  of  a  religious  genius, 
who  saw  how  to  make  the  thoughts  of  faith  supreme  through- 
out the  whole  sphere  of  religion — in  church  life,  in  ritual  and 
theology,  as  well  as  in  the  lonely  heart.  Through  Luther  came 
the  rediscovery  that  there  was  theological  material  in  the 
living  experience  of  Christian  souls.  And  since  in  the  Christian 
soul  Christ  is  always  enthroned,  this  amounted  to  a  rediscovery 
of  the  place  of  Christ  in  theology.  Directing  itself  thus  to 
experience,  theology  realized  that  its  important  task  is  not  to 
give  the  metaphysical  assurances  about  Christ's  Person  with 
which  the  Schoolmen  laboriously  occupied  themselves,  but  to 
explain  the  nature  of  His  saving  work  which  makes  believers 
hail  Him  as  Lord. 

But  if  Luther  accepted  the  old  formulas  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of 
Christ,  he  did  so  in  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
way.  He  desired  to  state  them  in  plain  German, 
so  that  they  could  appeal  to  the  "common  man.' 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Reformers  believed  that 
theology,  which  for  them  was,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
most  practical  of  all  disciplines,  was  a  secret 
science  for  experts,  described  in  a  language  which 
must  be  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.  He  con- 
fessed with  some  impatience  that  technical  theo- 
logical terms  were  sometimes  necessary,  but  he 
did  not  like  them,  and  he  used  them  as  little  as 
possible. 

'Quodsi  odit  anima  mea  vocem  honwousion,  et  nolim  ea  uti, 
non  haereticus  ero,  quis  enim  me  coget  uti,  modo  rem  teneam, 
quae  in  concilio  per  scripturas  definita  est '  (Erlangen  ed.  Lat. 
xxxvi.  506).  Like  Athanasius,  he  preferred  the  word  oneness  to 
express  the  relation  between  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity.  He 
even  disliked  the  term  Trinity  or  its  German  equivalents  Drei- 
faltigkeit,  Dreiheit.  '  Dreifaltigkeit  ist  ein  recht  bose  Deutsch, 
denn  in  der  Gottheit  ist  die  hochste  Einigkeit.  Etliche  nennen 
es  Dreiheit ;  aber  das  lautet  allzuspottisch  .  .  darum  lautet  es 
auch  kalt,  und  viel  besser  sprach  man  Gott  denn  die  Dreifaltig- 
keit '  (Erlangen2,  xii.  408).  He  called  the  technical  terms  used 
in  the  old  creeds  vocabula  mathematica,  and  did  not  use  any  of 
them  in  his  Small  or  Large  Catechisms. 

In  framing  his  conception  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  Person  of  Christ,  Luther,  like  all  the  Re- 
formers, started  from  the  saving  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer. He  approached  the  Person  of  Christ  from 
our  Lord's  mediatorial  work,  and  not  from  any 
metaphysical  way  of  thinking  what  Godhead 
must  be,  and  what  manhood  must  be,  and  how 
Godhead  and  manhood  can  be  united.  He  rises 
from  the  office  to  the  Person,  and  does  not  descend 
from  the  Person  to  the  office. 

'Christ  is  not  called  Christ  because  He  has  two  natures. 
What  does  that  matter  to  me?  He  bears  this  glorious  and 
comforting  name  because  of  His  office  and  work  which  He  has 
undertaken '  (ib.  xii.  244). 

It  is  a  true  appreciation  of  His  work  that  leads  to  a  real 
knowledge  of  His  Person.  '  He  who,  with  Peter,  has  a  true  view 
of  the  office  which  Christ  must  exercise  in  the  world,  and  effect 
with  us,  must  conclude  with  Peter  that  Christ  must  be  God  in 
like  omnipotence'  (ib.  vi.  286).  'To  remove  from  us  the 
burden  of  sin,  death,  hell,  and  the  devil,  and  to  vanquish  their 
power,  and  to  bring  again  righteousness,  life,  and  salvation,  are 
the  works  neither  of  men  nor  of  angels,  but  only  of  the  One, 
Eternal,   Divine  Majesty,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and    earth. 


Therefore  must  this  seed  of  Abraham  be  true,  everlasting,  Al- 
mighty God,  equal  to  the  Father  from  all  eternity '  (ib.  xix.18). 
He  who  accomplished  an  effectual  redemption  for  fallen  and 
enslaved  humanity  must  needs  be  Divine.  The  idea  of  a  re- 
deemer of  man,  Himself  no  more  than  man,  or  rather,  Himself 
less  than  the  one  eternal  God,  was  to  Luther  an  absurdity. 
Redemption  and  Godhead  were  inseparably  bound  together. 

So,  like  Athanasius,  Luther  found  in  his  salva- 
tion the  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
Beneath  all  the  reasonings  of  the  great  Alex- 
andrian there  lay  his  fundamental  Christian 
experience  that  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  him 
must  be  the  great  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.     It  was  the  same  with  Luther. 

In  the  second  article  on  the  Creed  in  his  Catechism,  he  says, 
'  This  means  that  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  .  is 
my  Lord  who  has  redeemed  me,'  and  again  :  '  We  must  have  a 
Saviour  who  is  more  than  a  saint  or  an  angel ;  for  if  He  were  no 
better  and  greater  than  these,  there  were  no  helping  us.  But 
if  He  be  God,  then  the  treasure  is  so  ponderous  that  it  out- 
weighs and  lifts  away  sin  and  death  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also 
gives  eternal  life.  This  is  our  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  we 
rightly  confess :  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son,  our 
Lord,  who  was  born  of  Mary,  suffered  and  died."  By  this  faith 
hold  fast,  and  though  heathen  and  heretic  are  ever  so  wise,  thou 
shalt  be  blessed '  (Erlangen  ed.  xlvii.  3,  4). 

Jesus  Christ  was  for  Luther  the  mirror  of  the 
fatherly  heart  of  God,  and  therefore  was  God  ; 
God  Himself  was  the  only  Comforter  who  could 
bring  rest  to  the  human  soul  burdened  by  sin  and 
grief;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  God.  The  old 
creeds  confessed  One  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  confession  contented  him,  what- 
ever words  were  used.  Besides,  he  rejoiced  to 
place  himself  side  by  side  with  the  Christians  of 
the  ancient  days,  who  were  free  from  the  sophis- 
tries of  the  Schoolmen,  and  to  feel  that  he  also 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Church,  the  communion  of 
the  saints. 

But  although  Luther  and  the  other  Reformers 
accepted  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Church  and 
introduced  its  creeds  into  the  reformed  services  of 
public  worship,  they  put  a  richer  meaning  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  than  had  ever 
been  done  before  their  day ;  and  the  thought  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  meant  more  to  them  than  it 
had  done  to  their  early  predecessors.  Jesus,  the 
Saviour,  seemed  to  be  God  in  a  more  intimate  way 
to  them  than  to  the  earlier  divines.  The  old  theo- 
logy had  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  in 
the  Person  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  the  only  function  of  the  Divine  nature  was  to 
give  to  the  human  work  of  the  Saviour  such  an 
importance  as  to  make  it  effective.  This  is  seen 
in  Augustine,  in  Anselm,  and  in  the  Reformed 
Scholastics  of  the  17th  century.  Luther  and  his 
fellow-Reformers  always  refused  to  take  this 
limited  way  of  regarding  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
They  did  not  refuse  the  expression  '  Two  Natures 
in  One  Person,'  but  Luther  makes  it  plain  that 
the  words  suggested  an  idea  which  he  believed  to 
be  wrong,  and  which  had  to  be  guarded  against. 
He  declares  frequently  that  we  must  beware  of 
thinking  that  the  Deity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ 
are  united  in  such  an  external  fashion  that  we 
may  look  at  the  one  apart  from  the  other.  When 
we  see  Jesus,  we  perceive  God  and  man  really  and 
intimately  united. 

'This  is  the  first  principle  and  most  excellent  article,  how 
Christ  is  the  Father  :  that  we  are  not  to  doubt  that  whatsoever 
the  man  says  and  does  is  reckoned,  and  must  be  reckoned,  as 
said  and  done  in  heaven  for  all  angels  ;  and  in  the  world  for  all 
rulers ;  in  hell  for  all  devils ;  in  the  heart  for  every  evil  con- 
science and  all  secret  thoughts.  For  if  we  are  certain  of  this : 
that  when  Jesus  thinks,  speaks,  wills,  the  Father  also  wills, 
then  I  defy  all  that  may  fight  against  me.  For  here  in  Christ 
have  I  the  Father's  heart  and  will '  (Erlangen  ed.  xlix.  183,  184). 

Luther's  sense  of  the  rich  and  full  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  not  won  at  the  expense  or  neglect  of  His 
humanity.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the 
reason  why  the  Schoolmen  had  made  so  many 
mistakes  was  that  they  had  practically  omitted 


the  humanity  of  Christ  altogether.  They  had 
obscured  His  humanity  by  a  multitude  of  con- 
ceptions and  fancies  which  Luther  could  not  abide. 
The  legends  of  meaningless  miracles  and  super- 
natural clainis  attributed  to  the  infant  Jesus,  he 
characterizes  as  '  pure  foolishness.'  For  it  widened 
the  gulf  between  Him  and  us.  Where  a  mediaeval 
preacher  delighted  in  recounting  marvels  taken 
from  apocryphal  sources,  emphasizing  all  that 
tended  to  put  Christ  in  a  different  order  of  being 
from  us,  Luther  dwelt  continually  on  all  His 
characteristically  human  traits,  on  all  that  made 
Him  one  with  us. 

'The  deeper  we  can  bring  Christ  into  our  humanity,  the 
better  it  is,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons  (Erlangen  ed.  vi.  155). 
So  his  frequent  pictures  of  the  boyhood  of  Jesus  are  full  of 
touches  from  the  family  life  of  the  home  at  Wittenberg.  The 
boy  Jesus  lived  just  like  other  boys,  was  protected,  like  them, 
by  the  dear  angels,  was  suckled  at  His  mother's  breast,  learned 
to  walk,  ate  and  drank  like  other  children,  was  subject  to  His 
parents,  ran  errands  for  His  mother;  brought  her  water  from 
the  well,  and  firewood  from  the  heap  in  the  yard,  and  finally, 
when  He  grew  up  and  became  stronger,  began  to  ply  the  axe  to 
help  His  father  (passim).  And  this,  Luther  asserted  against 
those  who  had  erected  it  into  an  article  of  faith  that  Christ 
from  the  first  moment  of  His  life  was  so  full  of  wisdom  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  Him  to  learn.'  He  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  those  who  ascribe  to  Christ  only  a  mutilated 
humanity.  '  By  humanity  I  mean  body  and  soul.  And  this  I 
wish  to  emphasize  because  some,  like  Photinus  and  Apollinaris, 
have  taught  that'  Christ  was  a  man  without  a  human  soul,  and 
that  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  Him  in  place  of  the  soul '  (Erlangen 
ed.  x.  131). 

As  with  every  other  article  of  his  creed,  Luther 
had  a  practical  religious  interest  in  holding  so 
firmly  to  the  humanity  of  Christ.  The  human  life 
of  Jesus  glorified  humanity,  and  was  a  pledge  of 
the  final  glory  of  all  redeemed  humanity. 

'  It  is,'  he  says  in  his  exposition  of  Jn  l14,  '  the  most  precious 
treasure  and  highest  comfort  that  we  Christians  have,  that  the 
Word,  the  true  natural  Son  of  God,  became  man,  having  flesh 
and  blood,  like  any  other  man,  and  became  man  for  our  sakes, 
that  we  might  come  to  the  great  glory :  thereby  our  flesh  and 
blood,  skin  and  hair,  hands  and  feet,  belly  and  back,  sit  in 
heaven  above,  equal  to  God,  so  that  we  can  boldly  bid  defiance 
to  the  devil  and  all  else  that  harasses  us.  We  are  thus  made 
certain,  too,  that  they  belong  to  heaven  and  are  heirs  of  the 
heavenly  Kingdom'  (Erlangen  ed.  xlvi.  12 f.).  It  was  no  mere 
semblance  of  a  man  who  was  now  exalted  at  the  Father's  right 
hand,  but  one  who  was  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
to  whom  no  human  experience,  save  sin,  was  foreign, — a  boy 
who  enjoyed  his  play  and  helped  in  little  household  duties,  a 
man  who  shared  the  common  lot  of  toil  and  weariness  and 
temptation,  a  real  man  living  a  true  human  life  under  con- 
ditions not  so  far  removed  from  our  own.  Having  life — a  true 
human  life — He  understands  us  fully,  and  we  can  know  Him, 
and  God  through  Him.  Through  Him  alone  can  we  come  to 
know  God.  '  Outside  of  this  Christ  no  other  will  of  God  is  to  be 
sought.  .  .  .  Those  who  speculate  about  God  and  His  will 
without  Christ,  lose  God  completely '  (Walch's  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  198). 

With  the  Reformers,  therefore,  the  historical 
life  of  Jesus  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  far 
exceeding  all  metaphysical  dissertations  upon  the 
nature  of  a  God-man.  We  can  all  have  naturally 
a  human  sympathy  with  that  marvellous  life  ;  but 
faith,  the  gift  of  God,  is  needed  to  see  the  Divine 
meaning  in  that  life  and  death.  The  meaning, 
put  in  its  briefest  form,  is  that  in  Jesus  we  see  God 
appearing  in  history  and  addressing  man.  Hence 
the  Person  of  Christ  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  doctrine  for  them — an  intellectual  something 
outside  us.  It  must  be  part  of  that  blessed  ex- 
perience which  is  called  Justification  by  Faith.  It 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  recognition  that 
we  are  not  saved  by  the  good  deeds  we  are  really 
able  to  do,  but  solely  by  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
what  makes  us  cease  to  trust  all  work-righteousness, 
and  to  confide  ourselves  to  God  alone,  as  He  has 
revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  know 
and  feel  that  it  is  God  who  is  working  on  our 
behalf,  then  we  instinctively  cease  trying  to  think 
that  we  can  work  out  our  own  salvation  (Erlangen 
ed.  xn.  244).  Hence  the  Person  of  Christ  must 
always  be  something  more  than  a  mere  doctrine 
tor  the  true  Christian.  It  is  something  which  we 
carry  about  with  us,  as  part  of  our  lives. 


To  know  Jesus  in  the  true  way  means  to  know  that  He  died 
for  us,  that  He  piled  our  sins  upon  Himself,  so  that  we  hold  all 
our  own  affairs  as  nothing,  and  let  them  all  go  and  cling  only  to 
the  faith  that  Christ  has  given  Himself  for  us,  and  that  His 
sufferings  and  piety  and  virtues  are  all  mine.  When  I  know 
this,  I  must  hold  Him  dear  in  return,  for  I  cannot  help  loving 
such  a  man.' 

Here  we  reach  the  kernel  of  the  Reformation 
thought  about  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  master-thought 
which  distinguishes  its  theology  from  all  previous 
teaching  about  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Luther  lets  us  see,  over  and  over  again,  that  he 
believed  that  the  only  thing  worth  considering  in 
theology  was  the  Divine  work  of  Christ  and  the 
experience  we  have  of  it  through  faith.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  real  knowledge  of 
God  without  these  limits.  Luther,  as  Ad.  Harnack 
says,  '  in  his  relation  to  God,  only  thought  of  God 
at  all1  as  he  knew  Him  in  Christ.'  Beyond  them 
there  is  the  unknown  God  of  philosophical 
paganism,  the  God  whom  Jews,  Turks,  and  pagans 
ignorantly  worship.  No  one  can  really  know  God 
save  through  the  Christ  of  history.  Hence,  with 
Luther,  Christ  fills  the  whole  sphere  of  God  :  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,'  and  con- 
versely, '  He  that  hath  not  seen  me  hath  not  seen 
the  Father.'  The  historical  Jesus  Christ  is  for 
Luther  the  revealer,  and  the  only  revealer,  of  the 
Father.  The  revelation  is  given  in  the  marvellous 
experience  of  faith  in  which  Jesus  compels  us  to 
see  God  in  Him — the  whole  of  God,  who  has  kept 
back  nothing  which  He  could  have  given  us.  This 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Reformers  regarded  Christ ;  all  theology  is  Christ- 
ology  ;  they  knew  no  other  God  than  the  God  who 
had  manifested  Himself  in  the  historical  Christ, 
and  made  us  see  in  the  miracle  of  faith  that  He  is 
our  salvation. 

'  There  is  only  one  article  and  rule  in  theology.  He  who  has 
not  a  full  and  clear'grasp  of  it  is  no  theologian  ;  namelj',  true 
faith  and  trust  in  Christ.  Into  this  article  all  the  others  flow, 
and  without  this  they  are  nothing'  (Erlangen  ed.  vol.  lviii.  398). 
'  In  my  heart  there  rules  alone,  and  shall  rule,  this  one  article, 
namely,  faith  on  my  dear  Lord  Christ,  which  is,  of  all  my 
thoughts  on  things  spiritual  and  Divine,  the  only  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  '  (ib.  lviii.  63). 

The  early  Christians  had  said  of  Jesus  that  He 
must  be  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
God  (2  Clement,  i.  :  adeX<f>oi,  oiirws  del  i^fis  <ppoveiv 
irepl  'Ir)(roG  Xpio-roO,  u>s  irepi  deov).  The  Reformers 
added  :  and  that  He  fills  the  whole  sphere  of  God, 
so  that  there  is  room  for  no  other  vision  of  God 
than  that  which  Christ  gives  us.  This  master- 
thought  of  Reformation  theology  simplified  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  a  wonderful  way.  It  justified 
Luther's  rejection  of  the  complicated  discussions  of 
the  Schoolmen,  and  his  accusation  that  what  he 
called  their  '  sophistry '  was  partly  pagan  ;  and  it 
also  showed  clearly  that  Christian  worship  ought 
to  be  simplified  too. 

The  reader  of  the  second  part  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Summa  Theologice  of  Thomas  Aquinas  cannot  help  seeing  that  the 
really  evangelical  aspirations  of  the  great  Schoolmen  are  every- 
where thwarted  and  finally  slain  outright  because  the  theologian 
has  to  start  with  the  thought  that  God  has  been  first  defined  as 
either  the  Absolute,  or  the  Primumjil  ovens,  or  the  Causa  efflciens 
prima,  or  the  Intelligens  a  quo  omnes  res  naturales  ordinantur 
in  finem— conceptions  which  can  never  imprison,  without  de- 
stroying, the  vision  of  the  Father  whb  has  revealed  Himself  to 
us  in  Jesus  Christ.  What  have  Christians  to  do,  the  Reformers 
asked,  with  a  great  Eternal  Something,  which  is  not  the  world, 
when  they  have  the  Father?  It  would  have  been  well  had  their 
followers  in  after  generations  realized  this  principle,  and  the 
Church  might  have  been  spared  the  17th  cent.  Scholasticism, 
where  God  was  defined  as  the  Principium  essendi  et  cogno- 
scendi,  where  His  purpose  in  salvation  became  a  Divine  decree, 
taking  the  place  of  the  category  of  substance,  and  where  the- 
ology, borrowing  as  much  from  Aristotle  as  from  the  Scriptures, 
became  a  second-rate  metaphysic. 

The  older  theology  had  never  grasped  the  thought  that  Jesus 
Christ  filled  the  whole  sphere  of  God.  It  limited  the  work  of 
Christ  to  the  procuring  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  left  room 
outside  Christ  for  many  operations  of  Divine  grace  which  were 
supposed  to  begin  when  the  work  of  forgiveness  was  ended.  So 
there  grew  up  the  complex  system  of  expiations  and  satisfac- 
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tions,  of  magical  sacraments  and  saints'  intercessions,  which 
made  the  mediaeval  Christian  life  so  full  of  superstitions,  and,  to 
all  seeming,  so  empty  of  Christ.  To  the  mediaeval  theologian  all 
these  could  be  justified,  because  they  came  from  that  portion  of 
the  sphere  of  God  which  was,  as  it  were,  beyond  Christ.  The 
influence  of  Christ  was  exhausted,  they  thought,  when  bare 
forgiveness  had  been  won ;  and  the  grace  needed  for  all  holy 
living  came  from  operations  of  the  grace  of  God  which  did  not 
necessarily  come  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  when  the  Reformers 
thought  of  God,  they  thought  of  Christ  and  of  Christ  alone.  The 
grace  of  God  was  always  to  them  the  grace  of  Christ ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  the  presence  of  God  was  the 
presence  of  Christ,  and  the  possession  of  God  was  the  possession 
of  Christ.  They  could  not,  therefore,  regard  grace  as  a  mys- 
terious something,  different  from  the  soul  and  outside  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  different  from  Christ  and  outside  Him  also. 
Grace  became  simply  the  possession  of,  and  the  presence  of, 
Christ,  who  is  the  whole  God.  This  simplified  the  Christian 
life,  and  swept  away  at  once  the  whole  complex  system  which 
had  bred  so  much  superstition. 

This  characteristic  of  Reformation  thought  and 
of  Reformation  piety,  that  Christ  fills  the  whole 
sphere  of  God,  appears  everywhere  in  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers  and  in  the  rites  and  worship  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  and  may  be  illustrated,  if 
not  exhaustively  described,  in  the  following  in- 
stances of  its  application. 

1.  The  Reformers  swept  away  every  contempla- 
tion of  intercessors  who  were  supposed  to  share 
with  our  Lord  the  procuring  of  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, and  they  declared  against  all  attempts  to 
distinguish  between  various  kinds  of  worship, 
which  could  only  lead  pious  souls  astray  from  the 
one  worship  due  to  God  in  Christ.  The  Romish 
Church  said  that  saints  did  not  receive  actual 
worship,  and  that  images  were  reverenced  only  in 
the  same  sense  as  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Calvin 
has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  these  distinctions 
were  not  popularly  grasped. 

'  Such  subtle  distinctions,'  he  says, '  as  latria,  doulia,  hyper- 
doulia,  are  neither  known  nor  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  prostrate  themselves  before  images  until  the  world  has 
become  full  of  idolatry  as  crude  and  plain  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  which  all  the  prophets  continuously  denounced ; 
they  can  only  mislead,  and  ought  to  be  discarded.  They  actually 
suggest  to  worshippers  to  pass  by  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Mediator, 
and  betake  themselves  to  some  patron  who  has  struck  their 
fancy.  They  bring  it  about  that  the  Divine  offices  are  distri- 
buted among  the  saints  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  colleagues 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  they  are  made  to  do  His  work, 
while  He  Himself  is  kept  in  the  background  like  some  ordinary 
person  in  a  crowd.  They  are  responsible  for  the  fact,  that 
hymns  are  sung  in  public  worship  in  which  the  saints  are 
lauded  with  every  blessing  just  as  if  they  were  colleagues  of 
God.'  In  this  connexion  he  quotes  the  'impious  stanza  heard 
in  many  churches ' :  '  Ask  the  Father,  command  the  Son,' 
addressed,  of  course,  to  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  invocation  of  St. 
Claud  as  '  the  life  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  * 

In  the  same  way  he  inveighs  against  the  doctrine  of  works  of 
supererogation  as  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  says 
that  '  in  making  up  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  of  the  martyrs  are  thrown  together  in  the  slump,' 
'  mixing  up  the  blood  of  Christ  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and 
forming  out  of  them  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  merits  or  satis- 
factions.' t 

In  conformity  with  these  thoughts,  the  Con- 
fessions of  the  Reformation  all  agree  in  repudiating 
prayers  to  the  saints.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
says  : 

'  The  Scripture  teacheth  not  to  invoke  saints,  nor  to  ask  the 
help  of  saints,  because  it  propoundeth  to  us  one  Christ :  the 
Mediator,  Propitiatory,  High  Priest,  and  Intercessor.  This 
Christ  is  to  be  invocated,  and  He  hath  promised  that  He  will 
hear  our  prayers,  and  liketh  this  worship,  to  wit,  that  He  be 
invocated  in  all  afflictions :  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  God,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  "  '  (1  Jn  21).  The  Second 
Helvetic  Confession  in  its  fifth  chapter  lays  down  the  rule  that 
prayer  is  to  be  through  Christ  alone,  and  saints  and  relics  are 
not  to  be  worshipped.  And  all  prayer-books  and  liturgies  in 
every  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church,  even  when  taking  over, 
with  little  alteration,  old  forms  of  prayer,  carefully  exclude 
addresses  to  the  Virgin  or  to  any  of  the  saints. 

In  any  case,  the  theoretic  distinctions  between 
reverence  and  worship  never  applied  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  consecrated  host.  This  even  in  theory 
was  absolute  worship,  and  was  felt  to  be  abhorrent 
and  profane  by  the  Reformers,  who  had  experienced 

*  Calvin,  Opera  Omnia  (Amsterdam,  1667),  viii.  38,  39. 
t  Calvin,  Necessity  of  Reforming  the  Church. 


spiritual  communion  with  the  living  Christ.    Calvin 
calls  it  a  '  theatrical  exhibition.' 

2.  The  Reformers  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  for  all  believers.  Their 
confessions  abound  in  expressions  which  are  meant 
to  magnify  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  to 
show  that  He  fills  the  whole  field  of  believing 
thought  and  worship  ;  and,  as  Reformation  theology 
was  based  on  experience  rather  than  on  philosophy, 
and  aimed  at  expounding  the  faith  of  the  pious 
believer  rather  than  at  unfolding  metaphysical 
mysteries,  we  find  a  constant  reference  to  the 
various  names  and  offices  of  Christ  and  to  the 
manifold  aspects  of  His  work. 

The  brief  Netherlands  Confession  of  1566  has  no  fewer  than 
three  separate  sections  :  on  '  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  and 
Reconciler,'  on  'Christ,  the  only  Teacher,'  and  on  'Christ,  the 
only  High  Priest  and  Sacrifice.'  The  Heidelberg  or  Palatine 
Catechism,  calls  Christ  'my  faithful  Saviour,'  and  says  that  we 
can  call  ourselves  Christians,  '  because  by  faith  we  are  members 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  partakers  of  His  anointing,  so  that  we  both 
confess  His  Holy  Name  and  present  ourselves  unto  Him  a  lively 
offering  of  thanksgiving,  and  in  this  life  may,  with  free  con- 
science, fight  against  sin  and  Satan,  and  afterwards  possess, 
with  Christ,  an  everlasting  kingdom  over  all  creatures.'  The 
Scots  Confession  abounds  in  phrases  intended  to  honour  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  calls  Him,  '  Messiah,' '  Eternal  Wisdom,' 
'  Emmanuel,'  '  our  Head,'  '  our  Brother,'  '  our  Pastor  and  great 
Bishop  of  our  Souls,'  'Author  of  Life,'  'Lamb  of  God,'  'Advo- 
cate and  Mediator,'  '  the  onlie  Hie  Priest.'  The  English  Prayer- 
book,  while  for  the  most  part  reflecting  the  stereotyped  con- 
clusion of  the  breviary  per  duminum,  in  the  endings  of  the 
Collects  introduces  new  forms,  such  as,  '  for  the  honour  of  our 
Advocate  and  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,'  and  '  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.'  All  the  Confessions  and  Liturgies 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  abound  in  the  same  or 
similar  expressions. 

3.  The  Reformers  declare  that  Christ  is  the  only 
revealer  of  God. 

'  We  would  never  recognize  the  Father's  grace  and  mercy,'  says 
Luther  in  his  Large  Catechism,  '  were  it  not  for  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  is  the  mirror  of  the  Father's  heart.'  '  We  are  not 
affrayed  to  cal  God  our  Father,'  says  the  Scots  Confession,  '  not 
sa  meikle  because  He  has  created  us,  quhilk  we  have  in  common 
with  the  reprobate,  as  for  that  He  has  given  us  His  onely  Son.' 
The  instructions  issued  by  the  Synod  which  met  at  Bern  in  1532 
are  very  emphatic  upon  this  thought,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
headings  of  the  various  articles :  (Art.  2)  '  That  the  whole 
doctrine  is  the  unique  Christ'  (Das  die  gantze  leer  der  eynig 
Christus  sye) ;  (Art.  3)  '  That  God  is  revealed  to  the  people  in 
Christ  alone';  (Art.  5)  'That  the  gracious  God  is  perceived 
through  Christ  alone,  without  any  other  mediation ' ;  (Art.  6) 
'  A  Christian  sermon  is  entirely  about  and  from  Christ.'  It  is 
said  under  the  third  article,  '  His  Son,  in  whom  we  see  the 
Work  of  God  and  His  Fatherly  heart  toward  us  .  .  which  is 
not  the  case  where  the  preacher  talks  much  about  God  in  the 
heathen  manner,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  same  God  in  the  face 
of  Christ.' 

The  means  of  this  revelation  are  the  Spirit, 
which  all  the  Confessions  unite  in  declaring  to  be 
the  gift  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
claim  of  the  mediaeval  Church  to  be  the  sole  trust- 
worthy exponent  of  the  Scriptures  had  barred  the 
way  to  Christ  through  the  Word,  and  had  driven 
men  to  seek  contact  with  Him  in  the  sacraments, 
a  region  where  they  were  more  at  the  mercy  of 
ecclesiastical  assumption.  The  Church  itself  had 
used  the  Bible  chiefly  as  a  quarry  for  proof-texts 
of  ecclesiastical  dogmas.  But  for  the  Reformers 
the  Scriptures  are  the  plain  man's  guide  to  Christ. 
In  them  Christ  Himself  speaks  to  each  soul. 

In  the  Formula  of  Concord  it  is  said  that  Christ '  offers  Him- 
self in  the  Word  as  Redeemer.'  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  say  :  '  Both  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT  ever- 
lasting life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ'  The  Scots  Con- 
fession says :  '  We  believe  and  confess  the  Scriptures  of  God 
sufficient  to  instruct  and  make  perfect  the  man  of  God.  So  do 
we  avow  the  authority  of  the  same  to  be  of  God,  and  neither 
to  depend  on  man  or  angels.'  In  the  decrees  of  the  Bern 
Synod  (1532)  Scripture  is  called  'a  witness  to,  a  means  of 
access  to,  and  a  remembrancer  of  Christ.'  And  again  it  is  said 
that  '  the  Scripture  leads  us  to  Christ  and  teaches  (Him)  as  the 
Saviour.' 

We  thus  see  clearly  that  the  Reformers'  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  God  at  once 
restored  the  Scriptures  to  their  rightful  place  in 
popular  religion,  and  gave  to  the  Bible  a  new 
unity.     To   the  mediceval   Church  it  had  been  a 
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difficult  collection  of  isolated  doctrinal  texts;  to 
the  Reformers  it  formed  a  complete  book  with 
one  centre,  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer. 

4.  The  conception  that  Christ  filled  the  whole 
sphere  of  God,  which  was  for  the  Reformers  a 
fundamental  and  experimental  fact,  enabled  them 
to  construct  a  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
which  they  opposed  to  that  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ignore  the  germ 
of  an  evangelical  idea  even  in  the  materialistic 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  While 
the  way  to  Christ  through  the  Scripture  was 
barred  by  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  place  the 
Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  here  was  one  way 
in  which  the  common  man  might  suppose  he  got 
into  direct  contact  with  his  Redeemer.  We  see 
this  religious  use  of  this  doctrine  in  its  crudest 
form  in  the  hymn  of  St.  Francis  : 

'  Oh,  how  pure  and  worthy  should  be  the  priest 
Who  touches  the  living,  glorified  Jesus. 
Let  the  whole  earth  tremble, 
Let  the  heavens  thrill  with  joy, 
When  Christ  the  Son  of  God  descends  upon  the  altar.' 

What  made  the  sacrament  holy  to  Francis  was 
the  personal  presence  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the 
ordinary  attitude  to  the  sacraments  was  grossly 
superstitious.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
interpreting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  a  material 
sense,  practically  annulled  the  reference  to  Christ 
altogether,  and  made  the  sacrament  an  exhibition 
of  the  magic  powers  of  the  priesthood.  The  sacra- 
ments were  looked  upon  as  magical  channels  of 
Divine  grace.  The  accepted  doctrine  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
that  'while  these  others  (the  sacraments  of  the 
OT)  do  not  convey  grace  but  only  figure  the  grace 
given  by  the  Passion  of  Christ,  these  sacraments 
of  ours  both  contain  grace  and  confer  it  upon  the 
worthy  receiver.'  Thus  in  theory,  as  in  practice, 
the  sacraments  usurped  the  place  of  Christ.  Now, 
although  it  was  the  various  theories  about  the 
sacraments  that  caused  the  chief  differences  among 
the  Reformers  themselves,  —  Luther,  with  his 
mediaeval  philosophy,  insisting  that,  by  virtue 
of  Divine  omnipresence,  the  words,  '  This  is  my 
body,'  might  be  literally  and  physically  true ; 
Calvin,  with  his  more  spiritual  doctrine,  insisting 
that  the  presence  of  Jesus  is  in  spiritual  power ; 
Zwingli,  casting  overboard  the  whole  question  of 
the  real  presence  and  dwelling  only  on  the 
memorial  aspect  of  the  feast,— still,  with  all  their 
varying  ideas,  the  Reformers  united  on  the 
thoughts  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  promises  of  Christ  contained 
in  His  word,  and  that  the  virtue  in  the  sacra- 
ments consisted  in  the  presence  of  Christ  to  the 
believing  communicant.  What  was  received  in 
the  sacrament  was  not  a  vague,  mysterious,  not  to 
say  magical,  grace,  but  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  He 
gave  Himself  in  the  sacraments,  in  whatever  way 
His  presence  might  be  explained.  The  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  depends  on  Christ,  not  on  any 
magical  powers  of  priests;  and  what  is  received 
in  the  sacraments  is  not  any  mysterious  grace,  but 
Christ  Himself. 

All  the  Reformers  taught  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  depends  on  the  promise  of  Christ 
contained  in  their  institution,  and  they  insisted 
that  word  and  sacrament  must  always  be  taken 
together. 

nihUl  ^"t!ler  P°ints  out  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 
Lnurch  that  one  objection  to  the  Romish  practice  is  that  the 

»SS1?  "^  Jlea!'  tne  words  of  the  promise  which  are 

secretl}  mumbled  by  the  priest,'  and  exhorts  his  readers  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  all-important  connexion  between  the  word 
hedl^t'S?  sacraments;  and  in  his  Large  Catechism 
he  declares  that  the  sacraments  include  the  word.     '  I  exhort 

senate  fh?,'  eJCT  *2  SUnder  the  VVord  and  the  water,  or  to 
separate  them.    For  where  the  Word  is  withheld  we  have  only 


such  water  as  the  maid  uses  to  cook  with.'  The  Augsburg 
Confession  says,  '  The  sacraments  are  effectual  by  reason  of  the 
institution  and  commandment  of  Christ.'  Non-Lutheran  Con- 
fessions are  equally  decided  on  the  necessity  of  connecting  the 
promise  and  the  words  of  Christ  with  the  sacraments.  The 
becond  Helvetic  Confession  says,  '  There  remains  efficacious  in 
the  Church  of  God,  Christ's  primal  institution  and  consecration 
of  the  sacraments,  so  that  those  who  celebrate  the  sacrament, 
not  otherwise  than  the  Lord  instituted  it  at  the  beginning, 
enjoy  even  now  that  primal  most  glorious  consecration  of  all. 
And  therefore,  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  the  very 
words  of  Christ  are  recited.'  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  declare 
that  the  sacraments  are  effectual  because  of  'Christ's  insti- 
tution and  promise.'  The  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism 
of  1563  says  that  the  sacraments  'are  holy  and  visible  signs 
ordained  of  God  to  the  end  that  He  might  thereby  the  more 
fully  declare  and  seal  unto  us  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Gospel.' 

Further,  against  the  Roman  doctrine  of  sacramental  grace 
we  have  these  Reformation  statements.  In  the  articles  of  the 
Bern  Synod  (1532)  we  are  told  that  the  sacraments  are  mysteries 
of  God,  'through  which,  from  without,  Christ  is  proffered  to 
believers.'  The  First  Helvetic  Confession  (1536)  says,  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Supper,  '  We  hold  that  in  the  same  the  Lord  truly 
offers  His  Body  and  His  Blood,  that  is,  Himself,  to  His  own.' 
The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1562)  declares  that '  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,'  and 
enjoins  communicants  '  to  lift  up  their  hearts  and  not  to  direct 
them  downwards  to  the  bread.  For  as  the  sun,  though  absent 
from  us  in  the  heaven,  is  none  the  less  efficaciously  present 
.  so  much  more  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  absent  from  us  in 
the  heavens  in  His  Body,  is  present  to  us  not  indeed  corporeally, 
but  spiritually  by  a  life-giving  activity.'  The  French  Con- 
fession of  1557  says  that  the  sacraments  are  pledges  and  seals, 
and  adds,  '  Yet  we  hold  that  their  substance  and  truth  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.'  So  the  Scots  Confession  of  1560  declares  that 
'we  assuredlie  beleeve  that  be  Baptisme  we  ar  ingrafted  in 
Christ  Jesus  to  be  made  partakers  of  His  justice,  be  quhilk  our 
sinnes  ar  covered  and  remitted.  And  alswa,  that  in  the  Supper 
richtlie  used,  Christ  Jesus  is  so  joined  with  us,  that  Hee  be 
cummis  very  nurishment  and  fude  of  our  saules.'  In  the 
Manner  of  the  Adminiatration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
Scottish  Reformation  Church  directed  the  minister  in  his 
exhortation  to  say  to  the  people  :  '  The  end  of  our  coining 
to  the  Lord's  Table  .  .  is  to  seek  our  life  and  perfection  in 
Jesus  Christ,  acknowledging  ourselves  at  the  same  time  to  be 
children  of  wrath  and  condemnation.  Let  us  consider  then 
that  this  sacrament  is  a  singular  medicine  for  all  poor  sick 
creatures,  a  comfortable  help  to  weak  souls,  and  that  our  Lord 
requireth  no  other  worthiness  on  our  part,  but  that  we  un- 
feignedly  acknowledge  our  naughtiness  and  imperfection.' 

The  Reformation  was  a  revolt  from  a  system 
which  removed  God  far  from  the  common  man's 
understanding  by  means  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, and  brought  Him  near  only  in  super- 
stitious and  materialistic  ways,  through  sacraments 
and  priests.  It  was  seen  again  that  in  Christ  God 
had  come  close  to  the  ordinary  believer,  and  the 
appeal  to  religious  experience  proved  that  alike 
in  prayer,  in  worship,  and  in  teaching,  Christ  filled 
the  whole  sphere  of  God.  Jesus  was  God  appearing 
in  history  and  addressing  man. 

Literature. — Luther,  Opera,  2nd  Erlangen  cd. ;  Calvin, 
Opera  Omnia  (Corpus  Reforinatorum),  1893  ff.  ;  John  Knox, 
Works,  ed.  D.  Laing,  1846-64;  Lindsay,  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, vol.  i.  1906,  vol.  ii.  1907 ;  E.  Doumergue,  Jean 
Calvin,  1899  ff.  ;  Th.  Harnack,  Luther's  Theologie,  vol.  i.  1862, 
vol.  ii.  1886 ;  Kostlin,  Luther's  Theologie,  2nd  ed.  1901 ;  Miiller, 
Die  Bekenntnisschriften  der  reformirten  Kirche,  1903 ;  Schaff, 
History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom,  1877  ;  and  the  standard 
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Thomas  M.  Lindsay. 
CHRIST  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

— The  17th  cent,  is  the  age  of  Protestant  scholasti- 
cism. A  strong  Catholic  reaction  had  set  in, 
which  weighed  on  the  minds  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  shackled  the  freedom  of 
theological  thought.  In  their  treatment  of  the 
Christological  problem,  both  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed theologians  clung  fervently  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  to  the  Confessional  theology  of 
the  previous  century.  The  main  results  were  re- 
garded as  finally  attained  ;  and  while  the  religious 
motive  was  not  wanting,  the  genial  spirit  that  had 
guided  Luther  in  his  most  surprising  paradoxes 
was  now  weighed  down  by  the  love  of  system  and 
scholastic  disputation.  Instead  of  reconsidering 
the  first  principles  involved,  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians wasted  their  ingenuity  in  inventing  distinc- 
tions to  conceal  the  most  obvious  doctrinal  incon- 
sistencies. 
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1.  The  Lutheran  Church  led  the  way  in  this 
scholastic  development,  by  its  endeavours  to  set  in 
clearer  light  the  unity  of  the  God-manhood  of 
Christ.  The  Formula  of  Concord  (1577,  published 
in  the  Book  of  Concord,  1580)  struck  a  compromise 
between  the  divergent  views  of  the  Brenzian  and 
the  Chemnitzian  doctrine.  It  held  that  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  had  direct  and  real  communion 
with  each  other ;  and  it  condemned  as  Nestorian 
the  view  that  rested  the  unity  of  Christ  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Person,  as  if  the  natures  were  com- 
bined in  an  external  way,  like  two  boards  glued 
together.  There  was  a  real  passing  over  of  the 
properties  of  the  Divine  nature  to  the  human 
nature ;  not  in  the  sense  that  the  human  nature 
was  essentially  altered  thereby,  or  made  the  Divine 
properties  its  own  by  a  '  physical  communication ' 
or  'essential  transfusion,'  but  in  the  sense  of  a  real 
and  permanent  communication,  such  that  Christ 
'  performed  all  the  works  of  His  omnipotence  in, 
through,  and  with  His  human  nature.'  It  was 
admitted  that  this  majesty  communicated  to  the 
human  nature  was  hidden  or  withheld  during 
Christ's  earthly  life  ;  He  did  not  always  manifest 
it,  but  only  when  it  pleased  Him  to  do  so  ;  or  (as 
it  is  elsewhere  expressed)  He  '  divested  Himself  of 
His  Divine  majesty  in  the  state  of  His  humilia- 
tion,' though  retaining  it  through  the  personal 
union.  By  the  resurrection  this  occultation  of 
the  Divine  majesty  came  to  an  end,  and  He  was 
placed  in  the  plenary  use,  revelation,  and  mani- 
festation of  all  Divine  powers,  so  that  '  now  not 
only  as  God  but  also  as  man  He  knows  all  things, 
is  able  to  do  all  things,  and  exercises  an  omni- 
present dominion. ' 

This  Formula  of  Concord  proved  in  reality  a 
formula  of  discord  to  the  Lutheran  divines  ;  it  was 
variously  interpreted,  and  not  even  universally 
accepted.  The  theologians  of  Helmstadt,  who 
followed  the  more  moderate  Chemnitzian  view, 
were  all  the  more  opposed  to  the  Formula  that  it 
was  interpreted  by  the  Swabian  theologians  in  a 
sense  that  restored  the  Brenzian  tradition.  The 
Swabians  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Communicatio 
idiomatum  in  the  most  uncompromising  form ;  and, 
in  the  most  incautious  and  absolute  terms,  they 
attributed  the  Divine  attributes  of  eternity,  omni- 
presence, omnipotence,  and  omniscience  to  the 
earthly  human  Christ.  For  a  time  the  Swabian 
views  prevailed ;  but  something  had  still  to  be 
done  to  harmonize  them  with  the  historical  facts 
of  Christ's  earthly  life.  A  new  controversy  arose, 
in  which  the  differences  between  Chemnitz  and 
Brenz  reappeared  in  an  acuter  form,  as  to  what 
was  involved  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  or  the 
extent  to  which  the  human  Christ  had  divested 
Himself  of  the  Divine  powers.  The  controversy 
raged  chiefly  between  the  theologians  of  Giessen 
and  Tubingen.  The  theologians  of  Giessen,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  thought  of  Chemnitz  and  the  divines 
of  Helmstadt,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  theory 
with  fact  by  distinguishing  between  the  possession 
of  Divine  powers  and  their  use.  Looking  to  the 
facts  of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  growing  develop- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  earthly  Christ,  they  main- 
tained that,  while  possessing  all  Divine  properties, 
Christ  did  not  make  use  of  them  in  the  state  of 
humiliation,  but  entered  on  the  full  exercise  of 
His  powers  at  His  exaltation.  Only  occasionally 
(miracles,  transfiguration)  did  rays  from  the  Divine 
majesty  shine  through  ;  in  general  the  Logos  re- 
mained quiescent,  and  the  human  nature,  though 
Divinely  endowed,  did  not  advance  to  the  actuality 
of  exercise  {icivwcns  rijs  xpfoews).  This  doctrine  was 
contested  by  the  theologians  of  Tubingen,  who 
regarded  the  distinction  as  futile  and  involving  a 
betrayal  of  the  Lutheran  position.  They  insisted 
that  there  would  be  no  real  communication  of 
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Divine  attributes  to  the  humanity  unless  the 
human  Christ  both  possessed  and  used  them.  They 
would  admit  only  that  the  earthly  Christ  hid  His 
majesty  for  the  time,  and  usually  made  a  veiled 
use  of  His  Divinely  communicated  powers  (k/ji^is). 
This  theory  was  apparently  more  logical  than  that 
of  the  Giessen  theologians;  but  neither  could  be 
harmonized  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  earthly  life, 
and  the  Tubingen  theory  brought  the  inconsistency 
into  more  startling  evidence.  The  Giessen  dis- 
tinction between  use  and  possession  of  Divine 
powers  might  be  applied  with  some  meaning  to 
the  property  of  omnipotence ;  but  it  had  no  con- 
ceivable meaning  as  applied  to  omniscience  or 
omnipresence.  But  it  fared  even  worse  with  the 
Tubingen  view  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
facts.  For  how  could  a  Christ  who  possessed  and 
used  the  property  of  omnipresence  in  His  humanity 
be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  nature  circum- 
scribed in  time  and  space  ?  How  could  a  growing 
intelligence  be  at  the  same  time  endowed  with 
absolute  omniscience?  Or  how  could  the  weak, 
human,  suffering  Christ  be  also  in  the  full  exercise 
of  His  omnipotence?  The  Tubingen  theologians 
did  their  best  to  solve  these  startling  contradic- 
tions by  making  small  concessions,  and  minute 
distinctions  that  concealed  these  concessions.  Thus 
they  maintained  that  the  earthly  human  Christ 
exercised  His  omnipresence  not  actu  natures  but 
actu  personce  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Person 
exercised  it  while  the  human  nature  remained 
under  limitations — a  verbal  distinction  which  left 
the  difficulty  where  it  was.  In  regard  to  the 
omniscience  of  Christ,  which  seemed  to  clash  with 
the  fact  of  His  gradual  growth  in  knowledge,  they 
submitted  that  omniscience  was  not  incompatible 
with  growth  in  a  perfected  human  nature ;  and 
they  suspected  Mk  1332,  where  Christ  confesses  His 
own  ignorance,  of  being  an  interpolation.  Or, 
again,  when  pressed  with  the  facts  of  Christ's 
suffering  and  weakness  as  being  inconsistent  with 
a  full  energizing  omnipotence,  they  admitted  that 
Christ,  for  the  sake  of  His  redemptive  work, 
'  retracted '  somewhat  of  His  Divine  majesty.  They 
made  a  distinction  between  the  '  reflex '  and  the 
'  direct '  use  of  omnipotence,  declaring  that  Christ, 
qua  Sacerdos,  withdrew  the  reflex  use  of  His 
majesty  with  reference  to  His  own  body,  while  He 
still,  qua  Bex,  exercised  the  direct  use  of  it  in 
reference  to  creation. 

These  explanations  of  an  intelligence  that  writhed 
under  its  own  obvious  inconsistencies,  served  only 
to  bring  in  doubt  the  reality  of  Christ's  human 
life,  and  more  moderate  views  at  length  prevailed. 
The  Saxon  Decision  of  1624  expressed  a  view  favour- 
able to  the  Giessen  theology:  'We  constantly 
affirm  that  He  used  His  royal  majesty  most  freely 
when,  how,  and  where  He  would ;  but  we  deny 
that  Christ  as  a  man,  immediately  from  His  in- 
carnation, always,  fully,  and  universally  exerted 
His  Divine  majesty  of  omnipotence  and  omni- 
presence, .  since  Christ  could  not  have  been 
taken,  crucified,  and  put  to  death  had  He  willed 
to  use  fully  and  universally  His  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence.'  The  Tubingen  theologians  adhered 
to  their  views  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century, 
but  they  became  more  and  more  isolated  in  their 
opinion.  The  common  Lutheran  view  was  that 
represented  by  Quenstedt,  the  Lutheran  Aquinas, 
who  completely  systematized  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. He  held  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
Incarnation,  Christ  was,  even  in  His  human  nature, 
in  possession  of  the  Divine  majesty,  and  did  exer- 
cise it  occasionally  when  His  work  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so  ;  but  He  abdicated  its  plenary  use. 
The  human  Christ  on  earth  emptied  Himself  by 
giving  up  for  the  time  the  glory  of  the  noptpr)  ^eov, 
i.e.  the  '  divinae  majestatis  plenarius,  universalis,  et 
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non  interruptus  sive  indesinens  usus.'  He  thus 
reduced  the  possession  by  the  human  Christ  of 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience  to  a 
mere  potentiality.  Christ  was  omnipresent  while 
on  earth,  but  not  actu ;  He  was  everywhere  pre- 
sent in  fact,  but  not  in  act.  He  was  omnipotent, 
but  He  preferred  usually  to  act  according  to  His 
natural  powers.  He  had  the  primum  actum  of 
omniscience,  but  not  the  secundum  actum ;  He  had 
the  potentiality  of  absolutely  Divine  knowledge, 
but  ordinarily  He  willed  not  to  use  it. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Lutheran  theologians  had  little  success  in  their 
efforts  to  unify  the  God-manhood  of  Christ.  Their 
well-meant  endeavour  to  supplement  the  defects  of 
the  two  -  natures  theory  by  a  doctrine  of  inter- 
communication brought  only  more  prominently 
into  relief  the  contradictions  involved.  The  further 
development  of  doctrine  in  this  century  shows  that 
the  Lutherans  themselves  were  becoming  less  sure 
of  their  own  principles.  The  old  axiom  that  the 
human  was  susceptible  of  the  Divine  (finitum 
capax  infiniti)  was  still  maintained  in  its  non- 
ethical  sense,  but  it  was  surrounded  with  more 
definite  cautions  and  limitations.  Thus,  in  order 
to  meet  the  charge  made  against  them  by  G. 
Calixtus,  and  still  more  forcibly  by  the  Reformed 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  that  by  their 
doctrine  of  Commiinicatio  idiomatum  they  over- 
threw the  distinction  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  they  distinguished  more  carefully  than 
hitherto  between  a  personal  and  an  essential  com- 
munication of  properties.  It  was  insisted  that  the 
Divine  properties  communicated  did  not  become 
the  essential  properties  of  the  human  nature,  but 
were  only  personally  possessed  and  exercised.  Or, 
as  it  was  otherwise  expressed,  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  possessed  the  Divine  powers,  not  by 
absolute  appropriation  (/xide^),  but  by  conjunc- 
tion (/card  <rvvSia<rfj.6v,  per  unionem  et  conjunctionem, 
Meisner,  Hollaz,  Buddeus).  Still  further,  it  was 
held  that  the  principle  finitum  capax  infiniti  was 
applicable  in  the  case  of  Christ  alone.  It  was 
admitted  that  human  nature  was  naturally  and  in 
general  incapable  of  receiving  the  Divine  powers, 
and  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  been 
endowed  with  this  capacity  by  a  special  act  of  the' 
Divine  power.  When  the  principle  of  the  Com- 
municatio  idiomatum  is  thus  narrowed  down  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  the  old  dualism  reappears, 
and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  thorough  union 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. Later  attempts  to  rescue  the  Communicatio 
idiomatum  from  oblivion  by  removing  it  from  its 
basis,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  (Dorner,  and 
still  more  elaborately  H.  Schultz,  Lehre  von  do- 
Gottheit  Christi),  only  repeat  the  mistake  of  pour- 
ing new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  for,  as  Baur  says, 
when  once  the  duality  of  natures  is  abandoned, 
there  can  be  no  further  talk  of  a  Communicatio 
idiomatum.  Schultz  tries  to  revitalize  the  doctrine 
in  its  triple  form  by  an  infusion  of  new  ideas  which 
have  little  historical  connexion  with  it,  and  which 
could  be  better  expressed  in  less  scholastic  forms. 

The  different  kinds  of  Communicatio  as  given  by  Quenstedt 
may  be  here  tabulated  :—  ^ 

I.  Genus  idiomaticum,  where  the  qualities  of  either  nature 
are  attributed  to  the  person  :  (a)  when  the  person  is  the  sub- 
ject :  Christ  is  eternal :  Christ  has  died  ;  (6)  when  the  concrete 
human  nature  is  subject :  the  Son  of  Man  is  from  heaven  ; 
suffered"  conorete   Divine    nature    is   subject:    God   has 

II.  Genus  apotelesmaticum,  marking  some  activity  in  the 
redemptive  work  in  which  both  natures  concur  :  God  is  redeemer 
«A  ,°T. lncarnate) :  the  Son  of  Han  is  redeemer  (i.e.  He  who  is 
th?M  !?n.a^  Son  of  God):  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  (i.e. 
the  blood  of  Him  who  is  both  God  and  man). 

<-„  ti'  u  "lajestaticum,  the  attribution  of  Divine  properties 
Mr«Jt^J"^-nature,]Sa)  Divina  Nomina  ;(b)  Opera  divina; 
fntSnl      d,r,ny,;   (d)  Essentialia   Dei  attribute  :   e.g.  omni^ 
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t*  \?  *»  Reformed  Church  took  a  different  path, 
vr^i  °loglans  held  fast  to  the  principle  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  finite  human  nature  is  not  capax 
"Wnfij  but  they  applied  it,  as  the  Middle  Ages 
had  tailed  to  do,  to  set  in  stronger  relief  the  reality 
of  Christ's  human  life.  They  considered  the  unity 
of  Christ  to  be  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  the  fact 
of  the  personal  unity  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  two  natures,  and  emphasized  the  distinctness 
of  the  natures  to  the  point  of  being  charged  with 
Nestorianism  by  their  Lutheran  opponents.  Instead 
of  such  a  communication  between  the  natures  as 
the  Lutherans  maintained,  they  were  content  to 
think  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  working 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  through  the  anointing 
and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Through  this 
Holy  Spirit,  coming  by  way  of  the  Logos,  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  received  certain  Divine 
charisms ;  but  it  did  not  receive  the  absolute 
Divine  attributes,  or  any  other  powers  than  such 
as  a  human  nature,  remaining  human,  could  receive. 
Thus  they  claimed  for  the  human  Christ  sinless- 
ness,  infallibility  in  His  teaching,  and  abiding 
fellowship  with  God  the  Father ;  but  they  were 
earnest  also  in  maintaining  a  true  growth  in  Christ 
of  positive  knowledge,  holiness,  and  power.  Not 
even  did  the  risen  and  exalted  Christ  surpass  the 
limits  of  the  human,  or  arrive  in  His  humanity  at 
complete  coincidence  with  the  Divine.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  balanced  this  doctrine  of  a  truly 
human  development  by  the  position  that  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ  lay  in  the  Logos,  who,  in  assum- 
ing this  human  nature,  and  appearing  on  earth 
in  lowly  guise,  at  the  same  time  also  remained 
outside  of  the  human  Christ,  clothed  with  all  the 
attributes  of  heavenly  glory.  (The  Logos  was  tot  us 
in  came,  but  also  totus  extra  carnem).  Their 
theory  results  practically  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
double  life,  the  eternal  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 

Eure  Logos  ex  came,  who  remains  unchanged  in 
eavenly  dominion  and  glory  ;  and  the  life  in  time 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  Logos  Incarnate,  the 
God-man  in  lowly  form.  (This  is  the  interpreta- 
tion given  by  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  163  ft'., 
Schultz,  Gottheit  Christi,  180,  and  others).  It  may 
be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the  growing  import- 
ance attached  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  that  the 
idea  of  Christ' spre-existent  humanity  gained  ground 
during  this  century  as  well  among  the  Reformed 
as  the  Lutheran  divines.  It  recommended  itself 
to  the  Lutheran  theologian  as  exalting  the  human 
nature,  and  affording  some  support  to  his  doctrine 
that  the  whole  earthly  life  of  Christ  rested  on 
the  voluntary  self-humiliation  of  the  God  -  man  ; 
while  to  some  of  the  Reformed  side  it  seemed  to 
explain  the  position  of  Christ  as  the  type  and 
instrument  of  creation,  and  the  medium  of  revela- 
tion prior  to  the  Incarnation. 

Comparing  the  views  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Churches,  we  may  say  that  while  both 
adhered  to  the  ancient  formula  of  Chalcedon,  the 
Lutheran  Church  emphasized  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  the  humanity.  In  the 
Lutheran  field  of  vision  stands  the  figure  of  the 
Divine,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent  Christ, 
upon  which  the  humanity  bangs  like  a  thin  trans- 
parent garment ;  while,  for  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  human  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  Divinity  lies  in  the  background  of 
faith,  constituting  a  union  with  the  human  Jesus 
that  is  beyond  comprehension.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  either  Church  solved  the  problem  of  Christ's 
Person,  for  indeed  no  solution  is  possible  on  these 
terms.  So  long  as  the  Divine  and  the  human  are 
defined  by  categories  that  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent— omnipotence  and  weakness,  omniscience 
and  ignorance,  the  infinitude  of  omnipresence  and 
local   bodily  finitude — the   union  of   these  in  one 
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person  is  inconceivable.  It  is  only  when  we  read 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ,  and  realize 
that  the  central  and  essential  attributes  of  God 
are  love,  grace,  compassion  for  human  frailty  and 
need,  that  we  can  recognize  the  Divine  and  the 
human  as  one,  and  acknowledge  in  Christ  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine,  the  Word  of  God  Incarnate. 

3.  Outside  of  the  orthodox  theology  a  freer  de- 
velopment of  thought  took  place,  under  the  influ- 
ences derived  from  the  anti-Trinitarianism  of  the 
16th  cent.,  and  the  growth  of  modern  philosophy. 
Socinianism  was  a  growing  power,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  its  criticisms  passed  into  every  land.  The 
Socinians  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  Trinitarian 
and  Christological  dogmas,  and  so  cut  the  knot  of 
the  intellectual  difficulties  involved.  In  their  view 
it  was  irrational  and  unscriptural  to  speak  of  God 
as  being  three.  It  was  equally  irrational  to  think 
of  God  generating  a  Son  after  the  manner  of  cor- 
ruptible animals,  or  to  speak  of  two  natures,  each 
complete  in  itself,  coming  together  and  forming 
one  person.  The  rational  and  Scriptural  doctrine 
was  that  Christ  was  vents  homo.  Yet,  having 
once  made  this  fundamental  position  clear,  the 
Socinians  made  many  concessions  in  favour  of 
Christ's  uniqueness  in  respect  of  Divine  super- 
natural endowment.  He  was  born  supernaturally 
of  a  virgin.  He  was  equipped  for  His  work  on 
earth  by  ascending  into  heaven,  and  receiving 
there  all  needful  supernatural  knowledge.  He  also 
exercised  supernatural  powers  on  earth  ;  and  after 
His  ascension  He  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  was  endowed  with  new  Divine  powers  for 
the  guidance  of  His  Church.  As  thus  exalted  He 
might  be  called  God,  and  Socinus  himself  went  so 
far  as  to  justify  the  adoration  of  Christ.  This 
Socinian  doctrine  rests  on  the  same  presupposition 
as  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  viz.  that  the  supreme 
and  essential  characters  of  Deity  are  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  unchangeableness ;  but  by  applying 
this  conception  logically  to  the  Person  of  Christ, 
Socinians  emptied  their  Christology  of  all  religious 
value.  For  union  with  God  is  the  need  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  God-man, 
contradictory  as  it  was,  held  a  truth  for  which 
Socinianism  found  no  expression. 

4.  The  Arminian  doctrine  was  a  via  media  be- 
tween the  Socinian  and  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
The  Arminian  theologians  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  maintained  that  the  Son,  as 
begotten  of  the  Father,  was  essentially  subordinate, 
though  still  a  Person  within  the  Deity.  They  also 
maintained  the  full  humanity  of  Jesus.  Though 
one  with  the  Son  or  Logos,  He  lived  a  truly  human 
life ;  He  had  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul, 
and,  according  to  Curcelleeus,  a  human  personality. 
The  union  with  the  Logos  appeared  in  the  com- 
munication to  Jesus  of  Divine  spiritual  powers, 
but  only  of  such  as  were  possible  to  a  creature. 
While  they  held  His  actual  sinlessness,  they  denied 
His  impeccability.  Had  they  carried  out  their  con- 
ception logically,  they  could  scarcely  have  halted 
short  of  Socinianism. 

Before  the  close  of  the  century  the  Arminian 
Christology  had  multitudes  of  adherents,  not  only 
in  Holland  but  also  in  Switzerland  and  England. 
In  the  latter  country  Deism  had  already  begun  to 
undermine  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  doc- 
trines, and  Arminian  and  even  Arian  views  were 
widely  spread  within  the  Church.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  period  was  towards  a  more  frankly 
humanitarian  view  of  Christ's  Person  ;  and  leading 
representatives  of  thought,  like  Milton,  Locke, 
and  Newton,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
Christian  faith,  were  estranged  from  the  orthodox 
rendering  of  the  Christian  verities.  The  great 
variety  of  view,  prevailing  both  in  the  Churches 
and  beyond  them,  indicated  the  approaching  dis- 


solution of  the  old  dogma,  while  as  yet  the 
rationalism  of  the  age  had  little  to  set  in  its  place. 

5.  In  this  as  in  other  centuries,  Mysticism  pur- 
sued its  own  path,  and  afforded  to  some  minds 
relief  from  the  high  and  dry  dogmatism  of  ortho- 
doxy. Starting  from  the  true  thought  of  the 
affinity  of  God  and  man,  the  Mystics  tended  either 
to  lose  sight  of  the  historical  Jesus  entirely,  or  to 
see  in  Him  but  one  manifestation  of  the  eternal 
Word.  Jacob  Bohme  may  be  taken  as  their 
noblest  representative.  Bohme  stood  too  near  to 
the  Christian  faith  to  sublimate  Christ,  and  see 
in  Him  nothing  more  than  the  type  of  a  universal 
incarnation  ;  but  history  and  dogma  are  but  the 
material  of  his  all-mastering  speculation.  The 
Trinity  represents  for  Bohme  the  thought  that  God 
has  life  and  movement,  that  He  is  no  abstract, 
changeless  entity  apart  from  the  world,  but  a 
living  God,  working  in  and  through  all,  the  source 
and  goal  and  spirit  of  all,  the  unity  in  which 
all  contradictions  are  resolved.  He  interprets  the 
dogma  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Father  is  the 
abyss ;  the  Son  is  the  first  forthgoing  of  desire  in 
the  form  of  will;  the  Spirit  is  the  eternal  out- 
breathing  of  that  will.  Or,  the  Father  is  the 
originating  will,  the  Son  is  the  power  of  love  which 
the  will  generates  in  determining  itself,  and  the 
Spirit  is  the  will's  eternal  outgoing.  Or  again, 
the  Father  is  the  source  of  all  powers,  Himself  the 
one  all-inclusive  power ;  the  Son  is  the  heart  and 
kernel  of  all  powers  ;  and  the  Spirit  is  their  living 
movement.  But  Bohme  sees  the  Trinity  every- 
where :  in  the  soul  of  man  (power,  light,  and  the 
spirit  of  understanding),  in  plants  (power,  sap, 
peculiar  virtue),  nay,  in  all  things  that  conceivably 
exist — even  in  the  burning  candle  with  its  heat, 
light,  and  ascending  air.  In  similar  ways  Bohme 
descants  on  the  Person  of  Christ,— His  double  birth, 
in  time  and  in  eternity ;  His  double  body,  the 
heavenly  and  the  mortal.  In  spite  of  their  in- 
coherence, one  may  gather  from  Bbhme's  writings 
a  suggestion  here  and  there,  but  so  far  as  definite 
ordered  thought  goes,  his  vagaries  resemble  the 
play  of  shadows  on  a  wall.  His  meaning  may  be 
profoundly  spiritual,  but  his  language  is  a  perverse 
interweaving  of  physics  and  chemistry  with  ethics 
and  theology. 

In  no  century  was  the  rabies  theologica  more 
pronounced.  The  scholastic  extravagance  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  did  not  fail  to  work  injuriously 
and  sometimes  disastrously  on  the  religious  life, 
while  the  intellectualism  of  the  more  critical  circles 
did  not  directly  serve  the  growth  of  religious  piety. 
For  the  evidence  of  true  and  sincere  devotion  to 
Christ  in  this  age  we  must  look  rather  to  the 
obscure  and  humble  in  the  Churches,  who  found 
sustenance  for  their  souls  in  a  faith  that  surpassed 
all  formulas,  and  which  no  scholasticism  or  criticism 
could  rob  of  its  transcendent  power. 

Literature.— Planck,  Gesck.  der  prot.  Theologie  von  der  Con- 
cordienformel  bis  in  die  Mitte  des  achtz.  Jht. ;  Sehneckenburger, 
Veraleichende  Darstellung  des  Luther,  u.  Reform.  Lehrbegriffs : 
Dorrier,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii.  vol.  ii. ;  Schultz, 
Gottheit  Christi ;  A.  Reville,  The  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  G. 
Bonet- Maury,  Des  origines  du  Chrixtianisme  unitaire;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  artt.  in  PRB'i  on  '  Kenosis,' 
'  Communicatio  Idiomatum,'  and  on  the  various  theologians 
referred  to.  J.  DlCK  FLEMING. 

CHRIST  IN  MODERN  THOUGHT.  — 1.  The 
modern  spirit. —  (1)  Its  genesis. — The  modern 
spirit  manifests  its  characteristic  modes  of  thought 
by  contrast  with  the  mediaeval  age.  It  carries  to 
their  ultimate  result  the  tendencies  that  produced 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revival  of  Letters.  It  has 
revealed  itself  in  positive  and  distinctive  form  only 
in  our  own  day  and  after  a  long  process.  A  brief 
general  statement  of  the  course  that  process  took 
will  serve  to  indicate  at  once  its  legitimacy  and 
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the  extent  to  which  it  was  likely  to  affect  ideas  of 
Christ. 

In  essence  and  at  the  outset  the  gospel  appeared  as  a 
revolutionary  idealism,  inverting  the  old  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  the  old  criteria  of  truth,  yet  not  outwardly  revolu- 
tionary in  its  immediate  aims.  Continuous  with  this  instinct 
grew  up  the  mediaeval  mind.  It  is  a  mind  which  sees  its  ideals 
with  the  vividness  of  reality  and  in  the  same  instant  confesses 
the  no  less  insistent  reality  of  the  actual,  and  the  impossibility 
of  transforming  it  as  yet  by  the  ideal.  It  is  a  mind  therefore  of 
compromises  and  contrasts.  Familiar  as  a  summary  of  the 
mediaeval  spirit  at  its  maturity  are  these  :  (a)  the  contrast 
between  this  world  and  the  other  world  ;  (b)  the  contrast 
between  faith  and  reason,  philosophy  and  theology  ;  (c)  the 
contrast  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred— which  three  are 
all  aspects  of  one  fundamental  antagonism,  that,  viz.,  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  practical  consequences 
of  these  postulates  everywhere  penetrated  the  common  life  and 
thought.  The  16th  cent,  awoke  to  the  keenest  consciousness  of 
their  baleful  influence.  What  characterized  that  age  was  its 
fresh  sense  of  the  reality  of  this  life  and  of  nature,  and  of  the 
interests  of  both.  Baptized  anew  in  mental  and  spiritual  ex- 
perience, its  loftier  minds  were  enabled  to  initiate  those  de- 
partures from  the  mediaeval  system  which  were  destined  to 
determine  the  most  powerful  currents  of  the  modern  spirit  and 
which  still  rule  modern  thought.  Modern  thinkers  frankly 
abandon  the  idea  of  irreconcilable  difference  between  nature 
and  the  supernatural.  They  acknowledge  no  revealed  thought 
that  is  beyond  their  judgment,  and  believe  in  nothing  which  is 
in  its  nature  inexplicable  or  irrational.  They  work  in  a  spirit 
of  rational  freedom  led  by  the  conviction  that  there  are  not  two 
worlds  but  one ;  that  it  is  one  mind  that  lives  in  both ;  that 
not  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  but  the  spiritual  in  the 
natural,  is  the  formula  alone  adequate  to  represent  the  truth. 
The  modern  spirit  differentiates  itself  from  the  mediaeval  by 
conceiving  the  distinction  between  nature  and  spirit  as  one  not 
of  separation  but  of  unity.  To  spiritualize  the  natural  by 
force  of  insight  into  its  deeper  meaning  is  the  ruling  motive, 
the  starting-point  being  experience — the  experience  in  one  life 
of  both  realms. 

(2)  Its  characteristic  impulses. — Only  by  a  slow 
and  gradual  logic  has  clear  self-consciousness  of 
aim  been  reached.  Among  the  contributory  causes 
four  are  of  special  importance  :  the  rise  of  specu- 
lative philosophy ;  the  scientific  movement  and 
the  application  of  scientific  method  in  historical 
and  critical  research ;  the  growth  of  socialistic 
theory  ;  revived  interest  in  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses that  enter  into  the  construction  of  know- 
ledge. 

In  speculative  thought  the    new  point  of  view  formulates 
itself  in  theoretic  form  under  the  name  of  the  '  absolute '  stand- 
point.   Absolute  here  means  that  the  universe  is  wholly  know- 
able.    The  term  does  not  exclude  relativity ;  it  only  excludes 
an  unknowable  relativity  divorced  from  all  the  phenomena  of 
being  and  action.    It  points  to  two  facts  that  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  viz.  that  the  Ultimate  Reality  is  not  abstract  but 
the  highest  concrete,  and  that  it  can  be  reached  by  confidence 
in  the  power  of  Reason.    The  idealistic  systems  of  Germany,  in 
spite  of  their  excesses,  did  magnificent  service  by  their  im- 
perishable vindication  of  both  truths.    The   scientific   spirit 
observes  patiently  that  it  may  define  accurately.     It  is  the 
spirit  which  takes  nothing  on  trust,  and  seeks  a  reason  for 
everything.    It  ranges  knowledge  in  diverse  spheres  according 
as  the  facts  it  studies  fall  within  the  perceptions  of  sense,  or 
manifest  themselves  in  history,  or  are   known    in   personal 
emotion  and  insight.     Each  science  rests  on  its  own  proper 
principles,  obtained  from  a  study  of  its  own  facts,  without 
reference  to  ideas  drawn  from  other  departments.     Only  thus 
is  it  possible  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the  specialities  and 
differentiae  of  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  so  establish 
the  contribution  of  each  to  final  truth.    The  scientific  spirit 
has  given  birth  to    modern  History  and  Criticism.      Social 
theory  embraces  innumerable  divergences  of  opinion,  all  of 
which  have  been  influential  in  directing  attention  to  the  social 
situation  and  its  effects  on  character.    The  Socialistic  contro- 
versy has  enormously  deepened  the  feeling  of  human  solidarity. 
Liberty,  we  are  learning,  does  not  depend  on  the  absence  of 
social  pressure.     Social  power  is  the  organ  of  personal  char- 
acter    The  new  psychology  is  the  latest  conspicuous   intel- 
lectual movement  of  the  time.    It  is  the  peculiar  product  of 
modern   philosophy.      Kant's    achievement   was    to   reassert 
against  Hume's  scepticism  the  claims  of  reason ;  but  also  to 
limit  their  range  ;  to  show  that  there  are  elements  in  the  mind 
which  underlie  the  very  possibility  of  experience,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  derived  from  it :  which  elements  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  Reason.    In  effect  Kant  showed  that  life  is  more  than 
Knowledge.    That  persuasion  rules  the  modern  world.     The 
Key  to  all  problems  lies  in  man  ;  and  the  key  to  the  nature  of 
man  lies  not  solely  in  his  thought,  but  mainly  in  his  will     The 
S  ™™«ni>   ^Jl  ?f n  active-    There  is  an  enhanced  idea 
stS^i  ^    Th^  ?dea  carries  ^  St  tw°  ^ers  whose 
significance   for    religious    reconstruction    we    cannot    over- 

encT  hi„li]?refv,i%(a,)«,the  e}himl  oharacter  of  man's  experi- 
ence ,  his  life  is  the  fulfilment  of  relations  with  others  ;  (6)  the 
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itS  ?LthVnneT  m??ning  of  things  comes  nearest. 
™rT+i,        Se  mentl0ne«  impulses  the  modern  mind  has 
passed  through  the  realms  of  nature,  history,  personal  experi- 
ence to  a  more  complete  mastery  of  knowledge.    The  effort  has 
brought  great  gam  to  theology. 

(3)  Its  influence  on  theological  method.  —  Con- 
temporary theological  aims  illustrate  the  direct 
effect  of  the  foregoing  forces  in  at  least  four  direc- 
tions :  (a)  towards  a  more  scientific  system  of 
theology  ;  (b)  towards  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  religious  experience  ;  (c)  towards  insist- 
ence on  moral  personality  as  the  determining 
principle  in  theological  construction  ;  {d)  towards 
recognition  of  the  'social  consciousness'  as  con- 
tributory to  theological  truth. 

'  Scientific '  applied  to  theology  signifies  a  new  method.  The 
motive  here  is  to  vindicate  for  theology  a  sphere  of  knowledge 
of  its  own,  precisely  as  for  any  other  science  ;  and  to  assert  and 
defend  the  right  of  theology  to  employ  a  method  peculiar  to 
its  own  facts,  appropriate  to  its  own  sphere.  The  vindication 
successful,  it  follows  at  once  that  both  theology  and  natural 
science  may  pursue  each  its  own  independent  path,  limited 
only  by  its  own  law,  yet  both  moving  in  real  harmony.  The 
antagonism  between  science  and  theology  vanishes.  The 
vulgar  conception  of  the  supernatural,  indeed,  vanishes  too ; 
but  simply  because  the  richer  idea  has  taken  its  place  of  an 
inherent  Divine  Spirit  in  nature  and  in  man,  both  of  which  are 
moments  within  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  facts 
alluded  to  in  the  ethical  and  social  constituents  of  theological 
truth  reveal  the  partial  character  of  the  sources  from  which  in 
the  past  doctrinal  construction  has  drawn.  They  were  chiefly 
two,  the  intellect  of  Greece,  the  polity  of  Rome.  Greek  philos- 
ophy and  Roman  jurisprudence,  working  on  the  Christian 
facts,  yielded  the  orthodox  formulas.  The  genius  of  Northern 
Europe  had  later  to  enter  in  and  infect  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  with  its  own  deep  feeling.  The  temper  of  the  present 
age  is  its  fruit.  It  offers  a  wide  contrast  to  the  earlier  age.  It 
is  an  age  less  of  intellect  than  of  feeling  ;  it  is  less  objective, 
precise,  actual,  but  more  inward,  refined,  wistful.  Ultimate 
explanations  take  with  us  a  touch  of  what  is  subjective  and 
personal.  Personality  is  one  of  the  dominant  categories  of  the 
hour.  It  is  just  what  may  be  looked  for  that  theology  should 
seek  to  interpret  its  problems  in  terms  of  personaUty.  The 
new  method  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  old.  It  begins 
with  religion  as  actually  experienced  in  personal  life,  and  from 
that  reaches,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  thought  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  Christ ;  whereas  the  dogmatic  method  begins  with  the 
thought  of  God  authoritatively  given  and  passes  on  from  that 
to  religion.  The  new  method  can  never  reach  belief  in  any 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature  which  is  not  involved  in  religious 
experience.  Merely  metaphysical  conceptions  of  Divine  truth 
in  terms  of  '  substance '  or  '  essence,'  as  these  are  commonly 
taught,  fail  to  satisfy.  A  sufficient  self-revelation  of  God  can 
•  be  given  only  in  a  full  personal  life.  Fresh  grace  is  discovered 
in  the  conscience.  What  the  higher  nature  of  man,  his  Moral 
Reason,  witnesses  to,  that  is  the  sure  guide  to  the  apprehension 
of  Divine  reality  and  the  true  foundation  of  religious  feeling. 
For  in  that  nature  man  is  at  his  best ;  there  relation  to  God 
finds  place,  His  revelation  is  received  and  His  life  shared. 
With  the  ethical  goes  pari  passu  the  social.  Society  arises 
where  the  mutual  intercourse  of  moral  spirits  is  possible.  The 
conviction  has  grown,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  earlier  times, 
that  such  intercourse,  realized  in  a  true  brotherhood  of  mutual 
service,  may  minister  untold  blessing  to  men.  The  'social 
consciousness '  is  simply  the  growing  sense  of  the  power,  the 
worth,  the  obligations  of  our  intercourse  with  one  another. 
From  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  the  communion  of  God 
with  man  is  known.  Growth  in  religious  knowledge  follows 
the  laws  of  a  deepening  friendship. 

The  working  motive  here  is  worthy  of  special  remark.  It  is 
that  man  has  discovered  within  himself  the  starting-point 
and  the  test  of  religious  verity.  His  deepest  assurance  comes 
to  him  as  the  outcome  of  his  experience  in  life,  as  a  person, 
active  and  patient,  growing  stronger  as  faculty  springs  up 
within  him  at  life's  stern  challenge.  Finite  human  experi- 
ence, imperfect  though  it  be,  affords  real  if  limited  knowledge 
of  the  Infinite.  And  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  not  by 
putting  ourselves  outside  of  experience  and  by  way  of  contrast 
constructing  a  Being  with  qualities  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  human,  but  rather  by  seeking  to  understand  experience, 
and  to  determine  which  alone  of  the  qualities  and  purposes  it 
contains  have  permanent  meaning  and  worth.  The  religious 
transition  of  the  last  four  centuries  has  been  a  slow  but  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  Aristotelian  principle,  that  there  is  no 
'  proportio '  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  to  the  principle 
first  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  divines,  that  the  finite  is  capax 
infiniti. 

2.  Modern  conceptions  of  Christ. — Modern  con- 
ceptions of  Christ  vary  according  as  one  or 
another  of  the  characteristic  forces  of  the  modern 
spirit  predominates.  "We  may  range  them  in  a 
threefold  order:  (1)  the  Christ  of  Speculation  or 
the  Ideal  Christ,  (2)  the  Christ  of  Experience  or 
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the  Ethical  Christ,  (3)  the  Jesus  of  History  or  the 
Historical  Christ. 

(1)  The  Christ  of  Speculation. — Each  of  the 
transcendental  philosophies  involved  a  speculative 
Christology.  The  first  phase  appears  in  Kant 
(1724-1804).  The  work  of  Kant  in  religious 
theory  is  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  His  equipment 
was  not  rich  enough  in  mind  or  heart  for  more. 
Hume,  as  he  tells  us,  'awaked  him  out  of  his 
dogmatic  slumber,'  but  only  in  philosophy.  In 
religion  he  stood  in  line  with  the  previous  age. 
He  shared  the  unhistorical  views  of  the  18th  cent, 
and  its  'rational'  religion.  What  of  personal 
religion  he  knew,  he  knew  intensely,  as  the  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  poorer  citizen  class, 
knows  it ;  but,  like  that  class  also,  with  narrow- 
ness. It  was  a  Christianity  of  heart  and  will, 
as  practised  among  the  common  people,  which  was 
real  to  him.  He  stood  quite  outside  Christianity 
in  its  ecclesiastical  or  mystical  forms.  Religious 
experience  of  any  independent  type,  except  as  a 
department  of  moral  life,  he  was  unconscious  of. 
He  had  no  consciousness  of  God  distinct  from  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  Hence,  when  he  came  to 
rationalize  his  religious  experience,  the  outcome, 
as  was  natural,  was  the  simple  translation  into 
forms  of  reflexion  of  an  imperious  moral  sense. 
The  Kantian  position  is  usually  termed  Ethical 
Deism.  The  extreme  deistic  view  is,  that  creation 
is  left  to  itself  save  for  occasional  Divine  interfer- 
ences. Kant's  central  doctrine  is  in  harmony — 
asserting  'the  absolute  value  of  the  ethical  life.' 
God  having  originally  created  man  and  endowed 
him  with  reason  and  free  will,  nothing  further  is 
necessary  on  the  Divine  side  for  moral  advance  or 
redemption.  Each  man,  as  a  moral  personality, 
rests  entirely  on  himself,  on  his  own  reason  and 
freedom,  and  may  make  moral  progress  quite 
independently.  His  moral  consciousness  is  con- 
ceived as  so  absolutely  self-sufficient  as  to  have 
no  need  of  outward  aid,  whether  from  Nature,  or 
Society,  or  God.  On  this  general  idea  he  con- 
structs his  conception  of  Christianity  and  Christ 
in  his  treatise,  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of  mere 
Reason  (1793). 

He  starts  with  the  perception  of  conscience  of  a  radical  evil 
dwelling  in  human  nature  as  an  indubitable  fact  of  experience. 
The  return  to  good  prescribed  by  the  moral  law  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  thorough  revolution  of  the  entire  mode  of 
thought  which  establishes  a  new  character,  one  susceptible  of 
good,  on  the  basis  of  which  progressive  moral  improvement  is 
made  possible.  The  means  by  which  this  change  in  man  is 
brought  about  is  that  the  idea  of  moral  perfection,  for  which  we 
are  destined  from  the  first,  is  brought  to  a  new  life  in  his  con- 
sciousness. But  in  no  way  can  the  ideal  of  a  humanity  well- 
pleasing  to  God  be  brought  home  to  us  more  vividly  than  under 
the  image  of  a  man,  who  not  only  himself  promotes  the  good  by 
word  and  deed,  but  is  also  ready  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  to 
endure  all  sorrows,  since  we  measure  the  greatness  of  moral 
strength  by  the  hindrances  to  be  overcome.  In  the  historical 
figure  of  Jesus  this  ideal  appears.  Not  as  though  the  idea  of  a 
humanity  well  pleasing  to  God  were  first  invested  with  power 
and  obligation  by  means  of  an  example  furnished  by  experience  ; 
rather  has  the  idea  its  reality  in  itself,  since  it  is  founded  on  our 
moral  reason.  Only  as  an  historical  exemplar  of  this  eternally 
true  idea  can  such  a  figure  as  that  of  Jesus  be  presented  to  us. 
In  Him  the  ideal  of  the  good  appeared  in  bodily  form.  When 
we  believe  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  object  of  our  saving 
faith  is  this  eternal  ideal  of  God-pleasing  humanity,  not  the 
historical  man  ;  the  ideal  of  which  the  historical  man  is  but  the 
highest  representation.  Incarnation  is  the  '  personalization  of 
the  Moral  Ideal. '  Jesus  first  declared  the  moral  to  be  the  only 
saving,  and  afforded  in  His  life  and  death  an  example  of  it. 
This  exhausts  the  significance  of  His  Person. 

Opposition  to  Kant's  interpretation  of  religion 
as  mere  ethics  and  of  Christ  as  a  Moral  Example, 
impelled  more  genial  minds  like  Hamann,  Herder, 
Jacobi,  and  others  to  reactionary  insistence  on  the 
immediacy  of  the  religious  consciousness  and  the 
speciality  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  but  with 
neither  critical  nor  philosophical  depth.  The 
direct  succession  from  Kant  appears  in  Fichte 
(1762  - 1814),  who  was  impressed  with  Kant's 
results,  started  from  them  as  a  disciple,  and  later 


carried   them   to   further  consistency,    and  in  so 
doing  advanced  decisively  beyond  them. 

With  Fichte,  Christ  was  the  first  to  apprehend 
the  Divine,  the  first  to  recognize  clearly  and  em- 
brace freely  the  Divine  will,  and  hence  is  the  first- 
begotten  of  God.  The  manner  of  His  apprehend- 
ing was  peculiar  to  Himself.  The  immediate  unity 
of  God  and  man  in  the  spirit  in  which  religion  con- 
sists, came  to  Christ  not  by  speculative  philosophy 
or  tradition  as  it  does  to  us,  but  simply  through 
His  existence.  This  knowledge  was  to  Him  the 
primary  and  absolute  thing,  immediately  identical 
with  His  self-consciousness.  In  Him,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said  that  God  became  incarnate.  Fichte 
labours  under  the  delusion  of  conceiving  personality 
as  a  limit  of  the  Divine  nature.  That  God  in  be- 
coming man  might  not  annihilate  but  enhance 
personality  and  raise  it  to  its  true  infinite  capacity, 
had  to  be  discerned.  The  attempt  came  with 
Schelling  (1775  - 1854),  whose  philosophy  is  a 
philosophy  of  the  Incarnation.  His  problem  is 
determined  for  him  by  the  conclusions  of  Fichte. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  relation  of  the  subject 
and  object,  human  and  Divine,  is  a  unity  of  simple 
identity.  But  such  an  identity,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
ignores  the  characteristic  differentia  of  the  human, 
i.e.  that  in  the  essence  of  the  human  which  it  is 
necessary  to  safeguard  in  its  union  with  the  Divine. 
The  unity  with  which  Christology  is  particularly 
concerned,  cannot  be  understood  if  the  two  members 
of  the  antagonism  are  not  thought  out  purely  by 
themselves  according  to  their  idea.  The  unity  is 
not  a  true  unity  if  the  members  of  the  antagonism 
are  not  united  by  that  which  distinguishes  and 
opposes  them.  Those  two  considerations,  the 
essential  unity  of  the  subject  and  object,  and 
their  unity  in  the  midst  of  their  differences,  form 
Schelling's  contribution  to  this  high  debate.  To- 
gether they  yield  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute. 

Whatever  is,  nature  and  spirit,  is  within  the  Absolute.  It 
embraces  all  reality.  It  is  the  meeting  point, — the  neutrum, 
the  '  indifference  point,' — of  subject  and  object,  preserving  the 
opposite  alongside  the  negation  for  each  per  se.  Moreover,  it  is 
living,  concrete,  being  by  ceaseless  self-birth  a  mobile,  willing, 
creative  unity,  and  on  that  very  ground  necessarily  a  growth  or 
historical  process  (Werderi).  In  history  the  Absolute  realizes 
itself.  It  could  not  become  manifest  in  itself ;  to  manifest  itself 
it  submits  to  limitations.  The  manifestation  is  not  in  any  one 
form  of  finite  limitation,  but  in  the  whole  field  of  history.  The 
finite  or  the  historical  is  that  in  which  the  Absolute  has  its  life  : 
the  form  in  which  the  Absolute  reveals  itself.  It  is  thus  not 
merely  finite,  it  contains  the  Infinite  within  it ;  the  human  holds 
the  Divine.  The  domain  of  history  is  the  birthplace  of  spirit ; 
history  itself  is  the  incarnation  of  God.  Everything  is  explain- 
able by  this  idea  ;  God  in  His  growth  (Werden)  or  the  Son  of  God. 
Nature  points  to  Him,  and  has  in  Him  its  final  causes  ;  history 
unfolds  the  aspects  of  His  life  ;  religion  experiences  Him  as 
personal  freedom  from  personal  evil. 

The  same  idea  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ, 
in  His  historical  individuality,  is  not  the  Son  of  God  :  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  is  collective  humanity,  and  what  is  true  of  collective 
humanity  is  not  to  be  limited  to  Him.  The  Incarnation  is  falsely 
received  when  received  as  an  isolated  fact  in  time — it  was  from 
all  eternity,  and  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  an  empirical  way. 
Christ,  however,  is  in  a  sense  the  beginning  of  this  incarnation  ; 
since  without  Him  it  could  not  have  come  to  be  or  be  known. 
In  Him  God  first  becomes  truly  objective.  As  such  He  is  the 
archetypal  Man,  the  universal  ideal  Man.  None  before  Him 
revealed  God  in  such  a  manner,  and  from  Him  all  men  since 
have  learned.  But  He  is  not  the  God-man.  Of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance is  the  description  Schelling  gives  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  objectifies  the  ideal  or  Divine  principle  immanent  in 
history.  At  one  period  he  teaches  that  the  Divine  can  mani- 
fest itself  only  in  an  endless  series  of  finite  forms,  in  the  totality 
of  which  its  inner  essence  is  to  be  known.  Here  there  are  two 
points  which  reveal  how  far  short  of  the  truth  of  the  ancient 
Creeds  such  theories  fall.  In  the  first  place,  the  finite  forms  are 
a  mere  series  of  fugitive  appearances  of  the  Infinite,  into  no  one 
of  which  the  Divine  veritably  enters  to  abide  :  they  can  only 
signify  the  Divine.  And  secondly,  so  long  as  it  is  so  the  finite 
forms  are  essentially  equal  to  each  other:  they  represent  a 
uniform  series.  On  this  line  of  thought  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
preciating Christ  aright  is  insuperable.  In  the  last  and  highest 
form  of  his  philosophy,  Schelling  set  forth  a  more  fruitful 
estimate  of  the  finite  forms  which  reveal  the  Divine.  He  gives 
them  more  substance  and  concrete  content.  He  arranges  and 
organizes  them,  not  in  a  monotonous  series,  but  in  ascending 
scale  according  to  the  measure  in  which  the  Divine  spirit  rises 
victorious  in  each.     He  is  thus  enabled  to  point  to  the  unique- 
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ness  of  Christ,  and  to  place  Him  at  the  head  of  the  series.  From 
another  direction  deepening  experience  led  him  to  a  richer  ap- 
preciation of  Christ's  Person.  The  power  of  evil,  he  came  to 
see,  was  too  vast  to  be  overcome  by  man  alone  ;  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  personal  spirit  is  necessarily  the  work  of  God,  and 
can  be  effected  onlv  by  the  immediate  presence  of  God  in  human 
consciousness  and"  knowledge.  The  more  mightily  evil  had 
come  forth  in  personal  form,  the  more  necessary  was  it  that 
spirit  should  appear  in  human  form  aa  mediator— for  '  only  the 
personal  can  heal  the  personal.'  God  must  become  man.  In 
Christ  He  did  thus  become  man.  In  the  Personality  of  Christ 
the  Divine  spirit  is  not  simply  signified,  it  is  actualized.  In  Him 
the  single  personality  is  regarded  as  capable  of  taking  up  the 
perfect  will  of  God  into  itself,  and  thereby  of  attaining  absolute 
worth  and  becoming  a  true  representative  instead  of  a  transitory 
husk  of  the  Divine  life.  The  infinite  significance  of  personality 
is  declared. 

In  Hegel  (1770-1831)  speculation  reaches  its 
culmination.  Possessed  of  an  imperial  intellect,  he 
succeeds  in  constructing  a  system  (Absolute  Ideal- 
ism), with  extraordinary  skill  and  infinite  detail, 
which  co-ordinates  and  harmonizes  into  organic 
unity  the  various  principles  of  his  predecessors. 
His  indebtedness  to  Kant  and  Schelling  is  real, 
and  to  the  latter  special.  In  the  working  out  of 
the  Hegelian  scheme,  logical  considerations  are 
determining.  The  process  of  human  knowledge, 
with  its  alternate  analysis  and  synthesis,  is  the 
type  of  the  larger  process  of  the  universe.  All 
progress  is  through  distinction,  and  moves  through 
the  three  steps  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis. 
A  simple  truth,  once  discovered,  is  affirmed  as  if  it 
were  the  whole.  Presently  a  larger  experience 
forces  man  to  the  recognition  of  its  apparent 
opposite,  only  to  be  succeeded  later  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  both  in  a  higher  unity.  Given  this 
simple  formula,  Hegel  will  build  you  the  universe. 

Hegel  admits  with  Schelling  the  absolute  unity  of  all  things 
and  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  object.  But  while  Schelling, 
in  order  to  explain  how  everything  is  derived  from  this  unity, 
takes  his  point  of  departure  in  the  Absolute,  Hegel  starts  from 
the  Idea  (German,  Idee),  and  professes  by  the  force  of  dialectic 
alone  to  make  all  things  spring  from  the  Idea.  The  Idea  in- 
cludes the  Absolute  (which  is  the  pure  idea  considered  in  itself 
and  in  an  abstract  manner),  Nature  (which  is  the  idea  manifested 
and  become  object),  and  Spirit  (which  is  the  idea  turning  back 
on  itself  and  beholding  itself  as  soul,  as  society,  as  God).  The 
whole  course  of  history  is  the  coming  to  consciousness  of  the 
Absolute  as  Spirit,  an  august  process  which  culminates  in 
religion.  The  world  of  concrete  finite  experience  is  not  outside 
of  God,  but  is  a  moment  in  His  consciousness.  History  is  not 
un-Divine,  but  is  the  manifestation  of  God,  a  process  within  His 
infinite  Spirit.  Religion  is  the  function  of  the  human  spirit 
through  which  the  Absolute  comes  to  full  self-consciousness, 
and  as  such  is  the  synthesis  of  finite  and  Infinite.  Its  highest 
form  is  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  eternal  Idea  there  is  but  one  Son,  who  exists  in  the 
first  place  simply  for  the  '  thinking  speculative  consciousness,' 
but  who,  in  order  to  be  universally  accessible,  must  also  exist 
for  the  'sensuous  representative  consciousness,'  must  be  seen 
to  sensible  intuition  as  an  historical  event.  The  Idea  must 
realize  itself  in  fact  if  all  men  are  to  be  made  conscious  of  it  and 
the  unity  of  Divine  and  human  it  stands  for.  '  It  must  become 
an  object  in  the  world.  It  must  appear,  and  that  in  the  sen- 
8"°l}s,?0rm  appropriate  to  Spirit,  which  is  the  human '  (Phil. 
Of  Religion,  Eng.  tr.  p.  336).  This  is  what  has  happened  in 
Christianity.  '  Christ  has  appeared ;  a  Man  who  is  God ;  God 
who  is  Man.'  Christianity  centres  in  the  historic  Christ.  'The 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  took  place  at  a  determinate 
time  and  m  this  particular  individual.'  In  consequence  of  the 
Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  man  has  learned  the  universal 
truth  that  it  is  eternally  and  essentially  characteristic  of  God  to 
be  and  to  become  man,  that  God's  true  existence  is  in  humanity 
with  God te™      H'S  Church'  and  that  man  is  essentially  one 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  broad  effect  of  such 
speculation  was  to  evaporate  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  substitute  a  '  somewhat  else '  l^repov 
€vayyal0v)  for  the  firm  truths  of  a  revealed  religion. 
A  Uod  personal  only  in  man,  such  as  the  Absolute, 
clearly  implies  that  God  is  not  personal.  An  ideal 
relation  without  personality  has  been  likened  to  a 

Fhl     A  °rf-e  which  y°u  cannot  ride ;  and  when 
the  abstraction  of  the  metaphysician  interwoven 

Chri,ti™  T? %  1S  °ffertd  t0  us  as  the  obJect  of 
Christian  belief,  one  who  feels  anything  of  the 

Jacob?  MSI  Pr°^lei?  i  life  wiU  ^™  »way  like 
rW?»  w  mg  t0  know  of  a  God  who  made 

the  eye  but  sees  not,  the  understanding  but  neither 


knows  nor  wills.  An  Incarnation  which  maintains 
a  continuous  manifestation  of  God,  of  which  all 
men  are  the  bearers,  which  is  never  complete,  and 
which  dismisses  Christ's  pre-existence,  sinless  birth, 
resurrection,  Divine  authority  and  sole  mediation, 
is  not  only  irreconcilable  with  Scripture  statements, 
but  wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  consciousness. 

But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  speculative 
movement  as  a  whole,  certain  outstanding  services 
to  Christological  theory  cannot  be  denied  it.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  study  of  Christ's  Person, 
and  in  so  doing  reacted  on  the  whole  theological 
field.  By  constructing  a  theory  in  which  the  In- 
finite and  the  finite,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  are 
not  exclusive  of  each  other,  it  demonstrated  the 
rationality  of  the  Incarnation.  By  its  discovery 
of  the  spiritual  principle  in  Nature,  History,  Man, 
as  the  truth  which  gives  them  all  their  reality  and 
unity,  and  by  the  identification  of  this  principle 
with  Incarnation,  it  showed  the  naturalness  of 
Christ's  Incarnation.  By  its  insistence  on  the 
truth  that  the  organon  of  religion  is  not  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  philosophy,  it  has,  so  to  speak, 
rehabilitated  the  validity  of  religious  facts,  the 
treatment  of  which  with  the  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence characteristic  of  the  previous  age  becomes 
hereafter  an  unphilosophical  dogmatism.  It  has 
vastly  widened  the  range  and  deepened  the  bases 
of  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  and  made  possible  a 
fresh  and  thorough  investigation,  in  the  way  of 
criticism  and  understanding,  into  the  data  which 
support  that  belief. 

(2)  The  Christ  of  Experience.  —  The  Christian 
facts  and  the  Christian  consciousness  assert  them- 
selves in  the  experiential  theology  initiated  by 
Schleiermacher  (1768-1834).  As  Kant  inherited 
the  sturdy  conscience  of  the  Lutheran  Reform  in 
his  '  categorical  imperative,'  so  Schleiermacher 
embodies  its  religious  fervour  in  his  '  feeling  of 
dependence,'  or  experience  of  God.  When  Kant 
describes  the  essence  of  religion  as  the  recognition 
of  all  our  duties  as  the  commands  of  God,  he  says 
the  same  thing  in  balder  language,  in  language 
less  mystically  attractive,  than  that  of  Schleier- 
macher when  he  asserts  that  the  essence  of  the 
religious  life  is  the  sense  of  utter  and  all-round 
dependence  on  God.  From  his  training  among  the 
devout  brethren  of  Herrnhut,  and  by  a  natural  tem- 
perament of  warm  susceptibility,  Schleiermacher 
was  more  akin  to  Schelling  than  to  Kant,  who 
reiterates  the  essentiality  of  duty  as  Kant  does,  but 
of  duty  inspired  by  something  higher  than  Kant 
dreamed  of.  What  is  this  something  higher? 
Schelling  had  termed  it  '  faith,'  '  fidelity  to  your- 
self and  God.' 

'By  religiosity — the  inner  power  and  spirit  of  religion — I 
understand  not  an  instinct  groping  towards  the  Divine,  and  not 
mere  emotional  devoutness ;  for  God,  if  He  be  God,  must  be  the 
very  heart  of  life,  of  all  thinking  and  all  action,  and  not  a  mere 
object  of  devout  passion  or  of  belief.  That  is  no  real  knowledge 
of  God  where  He  is  merely  object ;  either  God  is  not  known  at 
all,  or  He  is  at  once  subject  and  object  of  knowledge.  He  must 
be  at  once  our  very  self,  our  heart  of  hearts,  yet  comprehending 
all  other  hearts.'  'Faith  is  to  be  understood  in  its  original 
sense  of  a  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Divine.'  Fundamentally 
this  is  Schleiermacher's  view,  when  he  bases  his  thought  on 
'  experience'  (Reden  ilber  die  Religion). 

Religion  is  the  element  of  life  whose  influence  penetrates  all 
other  parts  of  life.  Religion  is  not  a  knowing ;  nor  an  action  : 
it  is  a  feeling.  It  is  not  as  science,  the  knowledge  of  finite 
things  in  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  not  as  philosophy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Cause.  It  is  not  as 
morals,  which  is  rather  the  full  exercise  of  its  impulses  in  action. 
It  contemplates  the  universe  indeed,  but  not  to  discover  the 
relations  of  its  parts;  rather  to  watch  it  reverently  in  the 
representations  and  acts  characteristic  of  it,  and  to  let  itself  be 
seized  and  filled  in  childlike  passivity  by  its  immediate  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  universal 
being.  '  Thus  to  see  and  find  in  all  that  lives  and  moves,  in  all 
becoming  and  change,  in  all  action  and  suffering,  thus  to  have 
and  know  life  itself  only  in  immediate  feeling  as  this  being,  this 
is  religion.'  Its  seat  is  in  the  soul.  The  central  quality  of  the 
soul  or  self-consciousness  is  a  certain  emotion  engendered  by 


the  contact  of  the  objective  world  with  the  individual ;  an 
emotion  which  is  prior  to  both  thought  and  action,  and  animates 
both.  It  is  this  emotion  which,  as  the  centre  of  existence  and 
the  meeting-point  of  the  individual  and  the  universe,  constitutes 
the  religious  sphere  of  man.  It  is  thus  not  the  mystical  sense 
of  absorption  in  the  Infinite.  Mysticism  has  always  supposed 
that  the  experience  of  God  can  be  reached  only  by  means  which 
are  independent  of  the  world  and  the  ordinary  experiences  of 
life  ;  it  takes  the  whole  world  of  sensible  objects  and  human 
interests  to  be  a  barrier  between  the  soul  and  God  ;  the  way  of 
perfection  consists  in  escaping  from  all  these  until  the  im- 
passioned soul  in  its  upward  flight  loses  itself  in  the  formless 
and  viewless  light  of  God.  Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary, 
teaches  that  the  experience  of  God's  real  existence  is  not  some- 
thing apart  from  all  the  human  interests  of  life.  It  can  come 
through  these  interests  only  by  deepening  them.  The  roots 
that  join  man  to  God  are  the  same  as  those  that  join  men  to  one 
another  and  to  Nature,  only  they  go  deeper.  The  religious 
experience,  again,  is  marked  by  spontaneity.  It  is  in  every 
man  with  the  original  impress  which  his  individuality  gives  it. 
Its  range  and  variety  are  infinite.  It  may  be  known  to  us, 
shining,  as  it  were,  through  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Sometimes  in  sorrow  and  suffering  it  comes  as 
'a  deeper  voice  across  the  storm.'  So,  too,  it  may  arise  when 
the  presence  of  something  true  or  beautiful  or  good  uplifts  us 
above  ourselves.  In  short,  everything  visible  and  invisible, 
every  part  and  event  of  experience,  may  become  an  appearance 
of  God,  and  be  a  means  of  grace.  Every  experience  may  be 
a  religious  experience.  A  strong  current  of  individuality  is 
characteristic  of  religion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute 
religion.  And  there  is  no  man  without  religion.  Hence,  too, 
the  relation  of  the  founder  or  teacher  of  any  historic  religion 
to  that  religion  is  intimate  and  necessary ;  the  study  of  his 
character  indispensable  to  the  true  understanding  of  it  and  its 
after  growths. 

On  the  basis  of  these  ideas  Schleiermacher  con- 
structs his  view  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion 
(Reden,a,ndDerChristl.  Glaube).  Here  the  point  of 
departure  is  Christian  experience  and  the  historic 
Jesus.  For  Schleiermacher  there  is  not  religion, 
but  simply  religions  ;  the  historical  relationships 
of  the  religions  he  does  not  know.  Every  new 
religion  rests  upon  a  new  intuition  of  the  universe. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  such  an  intuition.  What 
was  it?  The  idea  of  Christianity  is  stated,  in  the 
fifth  Rede,  to  be  that  the  ruin  of  the  finite  in  its 
alienation  from  God  is  removed  :  '  ruin  and  re- 
demption are  in  this  mode  of  feeling  inseparably 
bound  up  with  each  other,  and  form  the  funda- 
mental relations  by  which  its  form  is  determined.' 
Christianity  makes  '  religion  itself  the  matter 
of  religion.'  Christ  discerned  in  all  things  the 
Divine  element.  He  discerned  at  the  same  time 
an  irreligious  principle  everywhere.  And  the 
clearness  with  which  He  saw  the  need  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  the  unspiritual  by  the 
spiritual  constitutes  what  is  specific  to  Him  and 
His  faith.  What  is  Divine  in  Him  is  not  His 
purity  or  originality  of  character ;  but  the  '  splendid 
clearness  with  which  the  idea  He  had  come  to 
represent  shaped  itself  in  His  soul,  the  idea  that 
all  that  is  finite  needs  the  help  of  something 
higher  to  be  connected  with  the  Deity ;  and  that 
for  the  man  who  is  entangled  in  the  finite  and 
particular,  salvation  is  to  be  sought  only  in  re- 
demption.' '  This  consciousness  of  the  uniqueness 
of  His  knowledge  of  God  and  being  in  God,  and  of 
its  power  to  communicate  itself  and  stir  up  re- 
ligion, this  was  the  consciousness  of  His  mediator- 
ship  and  Divinity.'  To  those  who  come  to  know 
Christ  it  does  communicate  itself  with  salutary 
energy,  so  that  they  become  new  creatures  :  He  is 
the  cause  of  the  new  life.  In  this  relation  He 
is  the  ideal  type  of  humanity,  and  possessed  a 
unique  perfection.  The  proof  lies  in  the  existence 
of  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inex- 
plicability  of  His  religious  consciousness  by  natural 
forces.  He  is  perfect  in  what  concerns  His  re- 
ligious consciousness  ;  here  He  was  what  He  was 
by  a  primitive  communication  from  God,  in  virtue 
of  which  also  He  was  sinless.  Otherwise  He  was 
truly  man  and  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  of 
human  growth.  Divine  in  a  sense,  He  was  not 
veritably  God ;  had  no  pre-temporal  being,  or 
miraculous  birth,   or  bodily  resurrection.     He  is 


Divine  simply  in  the  unique  and  perfect  satisfaction 
He  supplies  to  the  needs  of  the  believing  conscience  ; 
and  in  the  unique  and  perfect  manner  in  which  He 
Himself  realized  this  satisfaction  in  His  Person. 

The  culminating  point  of  Schleiermacher's 
theory  is  the  affirmation  of  the  supernatural  con- 
sciousness of  Christ  and  the  absolute  value  of  His 
Person.  In  this  regard  his  influence  on  subsequent 
theology  has  been  of  rare  fruitfulness.  From  a 
multitude  who  own  his  inspiration,  two  may  be 
selected  as  having,  in  an  original  manner,  corrected 
and  enlarged  his  principles  :  Rothe  and  Ritschl. 

Rothe  (1799-1867)  was  probably  the  most  eminent 
divine  of  the  middle  of  last  century.  He  main- 
tained throughout  his  career,  amid  the  strong 
intellectual  and  critical  currents  of  that  time,  in  all 
of  which  he  shared,  a  personal  faith  of  extreme 
warmth  and  tenderness  in  Christ's  Person.  '  Bear 
with  you  the  living  certainty  of  the  reality  of  the 
historical  fact  Christ,  and  simply  live  your  human 
life  in  the  light  of  that  certainty,'  was  the  ruling 
motive  of  his  inner  life  and  also  of  his  whole  theo- 
logical work  (Theol.  Ethik  and  Dogmatik). 

Rothe  takes  his  start  with  Schleiermacher  in  the  conscious- 
ness, the  feeling  of  God  which  is  found  therein.  In  the  pre- 
sonality  of  man,  this,  the  Divine  principle,  is  at  war  with  the 
lower  or  material  principle,  its  contrary  spirit.  Not  until 
the  lower  is  vanquished  is  man  free  or  truly  himself.  Its  con- 
quest is  the  moral  task  of  mankind.  The  task  can  be  dis- 
charged only  in  a  moral  progress  of  two  stages,  in  which  the 
whole  nature  of  the  material  principle  shall  make  itself  felt  and 
be  transformed,  and  in  which  the  whole  nature  of  the  spiritual 
principle  shall  display  itself.  The  first  stage  involves  the 
passage  of  man  through  sin.  In  the  second,  man  will  reach 
complete  unity  with  God.  The  race  of  Adam  is  humanity  in  the 
first  stage  ;  Christ  crowns  it.  In  completing  its  task,  He  brings 
with  Him  a  new  power,  a  miraculous  force,  which  serves  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  a  new  development  of  the  race. 
Here  the  moral  evolution  is  at  the  same  time  religious,  since  the 
more  subordinate  the  insistence  of  sin,  the  more  direct  the 
emergence  of  the  spirit  of  holiness  of  the  new  power,  the  more 
perfect,  i.e.,  the  assimilation  to  God.  The  appearance  of  Christ 
is  due  to  a  creative  act.  For  although  the  world  and  man  are 
made  by  God  in  an  organic  oneness,  they  are  not  so  made  that 
He  cannot  enter  in.  In  Christ  He  does  thus  enter.  In  Christ 
He  posits  a  new  commencement  of  humanity  ;  and  in  order  to 
prepare  for  it  Rothe  admits  a  special  revelation  in  miracle  and 
inspiration.  The  new  power,  the  advent  of  Christ,  are  by 
supernatural  conception.  The  ministry  of  Christ  was  a  con- 
tinuous spiritualization  and  growing  deification  ;  in  actualizing 
the  constant  conquest  of  sin,  He  at  the  same  time  unfolds  the 
wealth  of  the  life  of  God.  The  living  substance  of  God  comes 
forth  in  Him.  The  historical  growth  of  Jesus  is  the  divinization 
of  man  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos  ; 
its  course  is  uninterrupted  from  His  birth  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary  which  marks  its  last  step  and  its  triumphant  close. 
Triumphant,  for  the  Redeemer  could  not  die  ;  face  to  face  with 
Him,  the  Holy  of  God,  death  had  no  power.  When  then  His 
spiritualization  is  achieved,  Jesus  lets  fall  His  earthly  envelope  ; 
and  from  that  hour  is  truly  God.  Not  that  He  is  to  be  identified 
with  God  the  Father.  God-man  on  earth,  He  remains  such  in 
the  heavens,  liberated  from  His  physical  organism,  and  invested 
with  a  body  corresponding  to  His  celestial  estate.  But  no  material 
barrier  now  restrains  His  power,  His  Spirit  acts  without  hind- 
rance on  the  world.  The  glorified  Lord  reveals  Himself  as 
'  central  individuality,'  i.e.  the  secret  of  the  increasing  triumph 
of  the  spiritual  principle  from  age  to  age.  When  the  totality  of 
His  disciples  are  gathered,  the  Incarnation  will  be  complete  and 
the  creation  of  the  universe  closed.  At  this  stage  God  will  live 
no  longer  in  man  only,  but  in  the  organism  of  renewed  humanity 
('Auf  diesem  Punkt  ist  das  Menschsein  Gottes  zu  seinem 
Menschheitsein,'  Dogm.  ii.  179). 

Rothe's  is  a  grandiose  conception  of  Moral  In- 
carnation exhibited  with  incomparable  vigour  of 
thought.  Christ  is  no  incarnation  of  the mythical 
sort,  as  in  the  imagination  of  India.  Nor  is  He 
as  one  of  the  Heroic  age,  such  as  most  primitive 
peoples  magnify.  He  is  man  truly,  yet  less  in- 
dividual man  than  man  generic,  while  at  the  same 
time  God,  the  potency  that  rules  the  whole  world- 
process.  In  its  cosmical  significance  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  Christ  has  never  before  received 
so  impressive  a  statement. 

Less  original  than  Schleiermacher  or  Rothe, 
Ritschl  (1822-1889),  taking  impulse  from  both, 
elaborates  a  system  less  speculative,  more  positive 
and  Scriptural.  His,  like  theirs,  is  a  doctrine  of 
redemption,  and  rests  on  experience.    He  construes 
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his  material,  however,  by  a  widely  divergent 
method.  The  critical  results  of  Tubingen  had 
affrighted  him  with  their  divorce  of  the  facts  of 
Christ's  life  from  the  idea  of  His  Person.  The 
metaphysical  and  emotional  elements  in  the  idea 
of  Christ's  Person  current  in  the  schools  around 
repelled  him.  Ritschl  had  a  singularly  self-con- 
scious and  self-reliant  character,  and  at  the  bar  of 
the  rich  ethical  experience  yielded  by  the  inner 
secrets  of  conscience  his  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
of  contemporary  tendencies  deepened.  Injustice 
was  done,  he  felt,  to  the  historical  and  social  and 
practical  aspects  of  Christian  truth.  From  that 
standpoint  he  directs  a  pungent  criticism  against 
the  theological  methods  in  vogue.  They  sought 
to  construe  Christianity  by  reference  to  the  con- 
ception of  God  reached  by  a  consideration  of  His 
relations  to  the  finite  world  and  human  history 
and  experience.  Ritschl  seeks  the  meaning  of 
God  as  it  is  disclosed  in  the  workings  of  the  soul 
of  Christ  and  in  the  activities  of  His  earthly  life. 
It  was  in  that  soul  and  in  His  earthly  experience 
that  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  men  was 
achieved.  Not  in  the  heavens  by  transactions  on 
man's  behalf  within  the  Trinity,  as  the  orthodox 
schools  taught ;  nor  by  His  immanent  operations 
in  cosmic  and  human  progress,  as  speculation 
dreamed  ;  but  in  the  moral  personality  and  acts  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  process  of  redemption  is  not 
metaphysical  or  evolutionary,  it  is  psychological. 
It  was  not  to  provide  the  prior  conditions  which 
should  release  the  mercy  of  God,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
or,  on  the  other,  to  overthrow  an  enemy  encamped 
in  man.  Yet  it  was  more  than  the  announcement 
as  by  a  prophet  that  God  had  forgiven  or  was 
ready  to  forgive.  Both  Anselm  and  Socinus  failed 
Ritschl.  According  to  his  view,  what  is  meant  by 
God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  is 
that  when  God  took  human  nature  in  Christ  He 
actualized  the  forgiving  presence  of  God.  God  in 
Him  was  in  human  nature,  not  on  a  visit,  not 
arranging  the  conditions  on  which  it  could  be 
redeemed,  but  actually  redeeming  and  appro- 
priating it.  Christ  revealed  the  Father  not  by 
holding  Him  up  to  be  seen,  but  by  bearing  Him  in 
upon  us,  leavening  us  with  Him  practically  and 
consciously.  The  field  of  Christ's  work  lay  there- 
fore in  His  own  spiritual  history,  and  among  the 
conditions  of  spiritual  human  nature  (cf.  Forsyth, 
Religion  in  Recent  Art,  Lect.  7).  This  is  Ritschl's 
first  important  deflexion  from  Schleiermacher's 
procedure.  The  Christian  consciousness  or  ex- 
perience to  which  he  appeals  is  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  historic  Jesus,  as  made  known 
in  the  Gospel  records.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded 
in  isolated  individualism,  as  was  the  case  with 
Schleiermacher's  appeal  to  the  inner  consciousness. 
It  has  in  consequence  an  objective  character  alien 
from  his  method  and  from  the  subjectivism  and 
sentimental  piety  often  accompanying  it.  There 
is  a  second  deflexion  of  not  less  importance.  The 
Christian  experience  to  which  Ritschl  appeals  is 
realized  socially  and  practically  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

'There  must  be  added  [to  Schleiermacher's  theory]  the  preg- 
nant truth  that  this  religion,  like  all  religions  and  all  spiritual 
activities,  can  only  be  rightly  set  forth  in  the  fellowship  which, 
on  the  presupposition  of  the  redeeming  work  of  the  Founder 
RpH^t-  S^r"W  jnd  sPreading  of  this  redeeming  activity 
HtanH Ti  ?£  ^e  .Re,de,emer.  a»d  the  Redeemed  Community 
(San/^S?t49n5°fWjedge   '"  ^  in~ble  Nation' 

™^i!fChlXdcictrin,S  of  the  Kingdom  is  specially 
worthy  of  study.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  his  view 
is  at  once  (a)  a  moral  ideal,  (b)  a  social  organization, 
ndivS10US  ?00£-  7he  Kingdom  and  not  the 
IpT  r^  th?  obJect  of  the  Divine  electing 
IpW  a*  Kmgdom>  the  Fellowship  of  Faith, 
belongs  redemption,  which  is  appropriated  by  the 


believer  only  as  a  member  of  it.  And  he  shares 
in  it  in  the  measure  in  which  he  discharges  his 
obligations  towards  it ;  it  is  as  he  loves  and  serves 
his  neighbour  that  he  is  justified  of  God.  The 
reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  the  community  of 
believers  engenders  experience  of  Christ,  by  which 
men  learn  His  worth  for  them.  As  the  value  of 
each  is  determined  by  his  service  to  the  whole,  so 
is  Christ's  worth  (equivalent  in  Ritschl's  phrase  to 
His  nature  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  known  to  us)  to  be 
estimated  by  His  work. 

Ons  uch  principles,  what,  then,  is  the  worth  of 
Christ?  Christ  has  the  worth  of  God.  He  is  a 
prophet  sent  from  God,  yet  more  than  all  the  pre- 
ceding prophets  of  the  OT.  He  makes  Himself 
known  as,  and  is,  the  Son  of  God. 

In  the  moral  world  all  personal  authority  is  conditioned 
upon  the  nature  of  one's  vocation  and  upon  the  connexion 
between  one's  fitness  for  his  special  calling  and  his  faithful 
exercise  of  it.  Accordingly  the  permanent  significance  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  His  community  is  based,  first,  on  the  fact  that  He 
was  the  only  one  qualified  for  His  special  calling,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  that  He  devoted  Himself  to 
the  exercise  of  this  highest  conceivable  calling  in  the  preaching 
of  the  truth  and  in  loving  action  without  break  or  deviation ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  as  a  proof  of  His  fidelity,  He  freely 
accepted  in  willing  patience  the  wrongs  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  and  the  fickleness  of  the  people  brought 
upon  Him,  and  which  were  so  many  temptations  to  draw  Him 
back  from  His  calling.  Second,  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
calling  or  the  final  purpose  of  His  life,  viz.,  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
is  the  very  purpose  of  God  in  the  world,  and  is  thus  recognized 
by  Christ  Himself.  The  solidaric  unity  between  Christ  and 
God,  which  Jesus  accordingly  claims  for  Himself,  has  reference 
to  the  whole  extent  of  His  activity  in  His  calling,  and  consists 
in  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  love  of  God  and  the 
obedience  of  Jesus  in  His  calling.  Now  Jesus,  being  the  first  to 
realize  in  His  own  personal  life  the  final  purpose  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  is  therefore  alone  of  His  kind ;  for  should  any  other 
fulfil  the  same  task  so  perfectly  as  He,  yet  he  would  be  unlike 
Him  because  dependent  upon  Him.  Therefore,  as  the  original 
type  of  humanity  to  be  united  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  He  is 
the  original  object  of  the  love  of  God,  so  that  the  love  of  God 
for  the  members  of  His  Kingdom  also  is  mediated  only  through 
Him.  When,  therefore,  this  Person,  active  in  His  peculiar 
calling,  whose  constant  motive  is  recognizable  as  unselfish  love 
to  man,  is  valued  at  His  whole  worth,  then  we  see  in  Jesus 
the  whole  revelation  of  God  as  love,  grace,  and  faithfulness' 
(Unterrieht,  pt.  i.  §§  21-22).  There  is  a  third  consideration 
(§  23),  Christ's  lordship  over  the  world  and  resurrection.  '  These 
relations  which  are  necessary  to  the  full  appreciation  of  Jesus 
and  are  apparent  in  the  account  of  His  life,  are  referred  to  in 
the  confession  of  the  Godhood  of  Christ  which  the  Christian 
community  has  made  from  the  beginning '  (§  24). 

In  sum,  Christ's  Divinity  is  confessed  when  it  is 
seen  that  His  will  was  in  perfect  identification  with 
the  Divine  purpose  in  things  or  the  will  of  God ; 
and  that  He  displayed  in  the  moral  sphere  the 
highest  Divine  attributes.  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
by  His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father's  will  and 
by  His  perfect  obedience  to  it.  After  this  manner 
He  fully  revealed  the  essence  of  God  ;  and  that  in 
the  activities  of  a  human  life  ;  and  in  a  sinless 
human  life.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  thus  not 
based,  as  is  usually  done,  on  the  supernatural  facts 
of  pre-existence,  virgin  birth,  miraculous  works, 
and  resurrection.  These,  however,  are  not  denied ; 
only,  Ritschl  would  contend,  the  right  appreciation 
of  their  truth  comes  after  the  moral  witness,  from 
reflexion  on  believing  experience. 

Ritschlian  principles  and  results  have  been  the 
subject  of  violent  polemic.  It  is  with  their  broad 
effect  only  that  we  are  here  concerned.  What  that 
is,  is  obvious.  Ritschl  has  brought  back  men's 
thought  to  Christ  as  the  centre  of  Christianity,  to 
Christ's  character  as  moral  power,  and  to  religion 
as  the  builder  up  of  spiritual  life  by  enlightening 
the  conscience  and  educating  the  will.  Religious 
truth  can  be  verified  by  the  moral  sense.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact;  inner  fact,  no  doubt,  and  not 
scientific,  but  truer  than  what  is  outward.  But 
when  the  theological  reasoner  abandons  the  ground 
of  fact  and  the  safe  circle  of  practical  reason  for 
the  shifting  mirages  of  speculation,  then  he  uses 
words  without  meaning.  Christian  verity  rests 
primarily  on  internal  experience,  and  answers  to 
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the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the  moral  life.  It 
has,  indeed,  other  relations  and  aspects  that  tran- 
scend experience  and,  consequently,  our  under- 
standing. All  that  can  be  said  there  is,  Exit  in 
mysteria.  Ritschlian  modesty  is  often  misunder- 
stood. But  it  has  served  to  clear  the  ground 
within  the  range  of  spiritual  experience,  and  floods 
this  ground  with  light.  There  is  no  true  doctrine 
that  can  contradict  this  light,  or  shelter  itself  from 
its  penetration. 

The  influence  of  Ritschl  is  the  predominant  theo- 
logical force  of  the  hour.  It  is  felt  wherever  the 
attraction  of  religious  problems  is  felt.  He  is  best 
interpreted,  not  as  the  propounder  of  a  '  theology 
without  metaphysics,'  or  a  '  religion  without 
mysticism  '  (for  he  propounds  neither),  but  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  '  Christian  consciousness '  of  Schleier- 
macher.  He  closes  so  far  the  movement  begun  by 
the  latter.  That  movement  is  familiar  to  religious 
thinkers  in  this  country  in  the  more  sober  theology 
of  Coleridge,  of  Maurice,  and  of  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen,  who  may  justly  be  termed  the  guides  of 
the  higher  religious  thinking  in  England  in  the 
first  half  of  last  century.  Coleridge  (1772-1834), 
adopting  Kant's  forms  of  thought  and  imbibing 
Schleiermacher's  spirit,  introduced  the  fruits  of 
their  teachings  into  England,  where  thought  was 
dominated  by  Locke  in  philosophy  and  Paley  in 
theology.  The  '  Reason '  of  Coleridge  is  the  'Prac- 
tical Reason '  of  Kant,  which  grasps  the  higher 
principles.  Like  Schleiermacher,  he  falls  back  on 
experience  as  the  test  of  sacred  truth.  He  believes 
Christian  truth  because  it  '  finds '  him.  Coleridge 
shared  in  all  the  characteristics  of  the  German 
school  from  whom  he  borrowed.  He  was  no  meta- 
physician. He  was  a  great  interpreter  of  spiritual 
facts,  a  student  of  spiritual  life,  a  subject  of  spirit- 
ual experience.  He  saw  in  Christianity  the  true 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  our  spiritual  being.  He 
brought  human  nature  near  again  to  Christianity. 
He  changed  the  conception  of  Christianity  from 
being  a  traditional  creed  till  it  became  a  living 
expression  of  spiritual  consciousness.  '  After  him,' 
says  Mark  Pattison,  '  the  evidence  makers  ceased 
as  beneath  the  spell  of  some  magician.'  The  line 
of  thought  marked  out  by  the  disjointed  reflexions 
of  Coleridge  was  continued  by  F.  D.  Maurice 
(1805-1872),  who  had  been  influenced  also  by 
Erskine,  and  still  more  by  his  own  inner  conflicts. 
His  best  energies  were  absorbed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  religious  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Incarnation.  By  it  alone,  according  to  his  view, 
could  our  nature  be  sufficient  for  perfect  life. 
Quite  in  the  style  of  the  later  Ritschl,  he  rests 
faith  on  historic  fact,  and  finds  the  essential  ground 
of  human  life  in  the  Personality  of  Christ  as  the 
Revealer  of  the  Divine  will  and  character.  Akin, 
in  like  manner,  is  his  insight  into  the  social  aspects 
of  Christian  truth,  the  spring  of  his  abounding 
personal  philanthropy,  and  the  inspiration  of  that 
movement  which  had  for  its  chief  tenet  the  social 
utilization  of  religion,  the  movement  of  Christian 
Socialism.  More  apart  and  less  orthodox  stood 
Thomas  Erskine,  who  recalls  his  friend  Fichte  in 
not  a  few  touches  of  nature  and  conviction.  He 
was  no  student  as  Coleridge,  nor  of  practical  bent 
as  Maurice.  Meditative  and  introspective,  he 
sought  the  truth  by  patient  thoughtfulness  and 
deduction  from  his  own  experience — deeper  thought, 
not  larger  knowledge.  He  brings  out  an  aspect  of 
the  '  theology  of  consciousness '  not  emphasized 
hitherto,  viz.  that  religious  experience  is  a  grow- 
ing and  endlessly  growing  inner  perception. 

The  experiential  movement  has  a  second  phase, 
which  calls  for  some  mention  in  its  bearing  on 
present-day  ideas  of  Christ.  It  is  a  phase  outside 
the  Churches,  although  not  always,  or  necessarily, 
hostile   to  them.     It  shows   itself  in   the  rise  of 


ethical  societies  in  America,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  this  country.  Its  aims  are  familiar 
to  us  in  Britain  from  the  writings  of  Matthew 
Arnold  (1822-1888).  Much  theological  liberalism 
moves  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  last  forty  years  a  succession  of  writers  has  maintained 
that  while  the  moral  and  practical  elements  of  Christianity  are 
entirely  commendable  and  necessary,  its  theology  is  discredited 
and  must  be  abandoned.  The  aspirations  of  such  writers 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  writers  still  more 
radical,  who  denounce  not  only  the  theology,  but  the  ethics  as 
well,  of  the  Christian  Church,— writers  including  men  so  widely 
parted  from  each  other  as  Nietzsche  the  Darwinian  and  Maeter- 
linck the  mystic.  Of  these  societies  it  is  relevant  to  our 
purpose  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  viewed  as  within  the  line  of 
progress.  The  Ethical  Theology,  and  in  particular  the  school 
of  Ritschl,  is  sometimes  set  side  by  side  with  them.  But  without 
warrant.  These  societies,  often  divergent  from  one  another, 
have  a  certain  unity,  and  it  is  precisely  by  the  principle  of  that 
unity  that  they  separate  themselves  from  the  ethical  movement 
in  theology  as  well  as  from  orthodox  Christianity.  The  Person 
of  Christ  is  all  in  all  to  these  last.  It  is  nothing  to  those  schools. 
They  are  inimical  not  only  to  historical  Christianity,  but  to  the 
historical  Christ.  They  combine  in  identifying  all,  in  historical 
Christianity  and  in  the  historical  Christ,  that  is  not  purely  moral 
and  spiritual,  with  the  mere  swathing-bands  which  the  spirit  is 
to  outgrow.  Nurtured  on  the  modern  conscience,  they  have  not 
drunk  its  deepest  draught,  that  inner  power  of  Divine  mystery 
which  awakens  conscience  and  deepens  it  as  nothing  else.  The 
spiritual  side  of  the  Christian  conscience,  in  its  sense  of  sin  and 
revelation  of  Divine  pity  and  forgiveness,  is  unfelt.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  so  much  '  Broad '  or  '  Liberal '  religious  thought  fails. 
There  is  a  liberalism  which  is  only  the  rich  and  complex  mani- 
festation of  the  magnificent  capacities  of  the  Christian  Faith 
claiming  all  life  for  Christ ;  and  there  is  a  liberalism  which, 
when  extracted  from  the  haze  which  its  upholders  cast  around 
it,  is  found  to  be,  in  its  underlying  postulates,  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  historic  faith.  It  seeks  a  purely  spiritual 
Christ.  And  when  it  has  found  Him,  He  is  neither  truly  human 
nor  Divine  ;  He  is  at  once  a  non-historical  and  a  non-mysterious 
Being.  Undogmatic  Christianity  is  simply  abstract  theism. 
Against  its  empty  abstraction  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  its 
anaemic  conception  of  Christ's  Person,  the  experience-theology 
is  a  passionate  protest. 

(3)  The  Christ  of  History. — Concurrently  with  the 
foregoing  movements  has  gone  another,  simpler 
indeed,  and,  since  there  are  no  truths  which  more 
readily  gain  assent  or  are  more  firmly  retained 
than  those  of  an  historical  order,  more  within  the 
grasp  of  the  popular  mind,  but  also  for  that  very 
reason  more  nearly  touching  the  instincts  of  the 
popular  faith — the  historical  and  literary  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  finds  its  sources  and  growth 
both  within  and  without  the  ecclesiastical  sphere. 
It  is  part  of  the  general  movement  of  science,  the 
application  of  the  methods  of  science,  observation, 
hypothesis,  and  induction,  to  the  facts  of  Hebrew 
and  Christian  history.  It  was  not  likely  that  the 
universal  spirit  of  investigation  and  discovery 
should  feel  itself  free  to  range  over  the  whole  field 
of  secular  history,  and  be  restrained  from  operating 
in  the  departments  of  sacred.  And  so  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  taken,  as  scholarship  had  already 
been  taking  the  classical  books  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  a  literature  of  many  fragments  and 
times,  and  of  varying  authority.  Their  commands 
and  teaching  and  records,  all  alike  have  been 
judged  according  to  the  occasion  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  given  forth.  In  other  words, 
they  have  been  interpreted,  not  absolutely,  but 
relatively.  The  Bible,  as  to  its  text,  structure, 
the  authorship  of  its  several  parts,  and  its  literary 
and  didactic  form,  is  read  and  understood  like  all 
other  ancient  literature.  Then,  too,  from  the 
theological  fluctuations  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  special  impulses  entered.  Religion,  as 
Coleridge  reminds  us,  consists  of  ideas  and  facts 
both  ;  the  Christian  religion  blends  together  in- 
separably the  historical  and  the  spiritual.  The 
variations  in  religious  and  philosophical  theory  in 
consequence  closely  affect  the  character  of  historical 
study,  and  in  an  instance  such  as  that  of  the 
Christian  history,  where  the  historical  substance 
is  large,  with  effects  of  the  gravest  kind.  Further, 
the  emergence  of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  in 
scientific  circles  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
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its  rapid  acceptance  and  application  to  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  created  a  temper  of  naturalism,  which 
reacted  on  Biblical  criticism  and  Christological 
doctrines.  Especially  in  the  forms  of  Positivism 
(Comte)  and  of  Agnosticism  (Huxley  and  Spencer), 
this  temper  rejects  every  form  of  theism  which 
asserts  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Being  and  the 
beneficent  character  of  His  relation  to  the  world  of 
men  and  things  ;  and,  professing  itself  ignorant  of 
anything  better,  has  lost  all  belief  in  any  wisdom 
or  love  but  that  which  springs  from  the  brains  and 
hearts  of  men.  It  is  a  theory  which  limits  know- 
ledge to  experience,  and  experience  to  the  physical 
senses— the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  the  ex- 
ternal world.  It  has  its  own  view  of  history,  and 
of  Christian  history,  as  a  natural  evolution.  The 
new  historical  sense,  combined  with  the  new  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  in  terms  of  the  facts  of 
man's  existence  and  human  experience,  incited  to 
a  re-reading  of  the  Biblical  records  and  a  resetting 
of  their  material  data,  which  has  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  general 
mind,  and  most  powerfully  influenced  the  growth 
of  a  purely  humanitarian  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ.  'History,'  says  Mommsen,  'has  a 
nemesis  for  every  sin.'  For  seventeen  centuries 
the  facts  of  Christ's  life  had  been  carelessly  or 
impatiently  treated  :  they  were  now  to  take  em- 
phatic revenge. 

The  process  begins  with  D.  F.  Strauss  (1808-1874). 
Strauss  runs  his  theory  through  the  Gospels  like  a 
ploughshare  through  a  field  of  daisies.  His  interest 
is  of  a  purely  negative  character.  He  disintegrates 
the  narratives  and  dissolves  the  facts  in  a  series  of 
writings,  in  which,  with  frankness  and  lucidity,  he 
expounds  what  it  has  become  common  to  call  the 
point  of  view  of  modern  science  as  to  Christ's 
Person.  His  object  throughout  was  polemical.  It 
was  to  find  a  way  out  of  supernaturalism.  What- 
ever system  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
attaining  his  object  he  eagerly  embraced.  In  his 
first  book  he  employs,  on  the  basis  of  the  well- 
known  Hegelian  distinction  between  the  idea  and 
the  fact,  the  notional  and  the  historical,  his  mythi- 
cal theory  as  a  means  of  exit ;  in  his  last,  Darwin 
and  natural  science  come  to  his  aid. 

It  is  by  his  '  mythical  theory '  that  Strauss  is  best  known. 
'Myth,'  he  says,  'is  the  creation  of  fact  out  of  an  idea.'  The 
miraculous  is  a  foreign  element  in  the  Gospel  narratives  of 
Christ  which  defies  all  historical  treatment,  and  the  conception 
of  the  myth  is  the  means  which  we  shall  use  in  order  to  eliminate 
this  element  from  our  subject.  The  mythical  principle  is  well 
expressed  by  de  Wette  :  « When  any  record  relates  inconceivable 
things  in  good  faith,  it  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  historical,  but 
as  mythical.'  Strauss  lays  it  down  as  an  absolute  principle  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  so  that  every  narrative  which  is  in 
disaccordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  pronounced  to  be 
mythical.  The  narratives  connected  with  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  poetical  myths.  That  prophet  having  afterwards 
played  a  great  part,  and  having  been  found  in  relation  with 
Jesus,  the  Church  judged  it  appropriate  to  glorify  him  in  this 
way.  The  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  have  nothing  historical 
about  them :  they  are  the  work  of  Judaizing  Christians,  who 
believed  that  the  Messiah  must  necessarily  descend  from  David. 
The  history  of  the  birth,  baptism,  and  temptation  of  Jesus  are 
myths  designed  to  establish  His  supernatural  origin.  Jesus  was 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose  work  at  the  outset  He 
undoubtedly  wished  only  to  continue  ;  but  by  degrees  He  came 
to  believe  Himself  the  Messiah,  and  hoped  to  found  a  political 
kingdom  by  supernatural  means.  Putting  the  moral  laws  above 
the  Mosaic,  He  abolished  the  latter.  He  made  missionarv 
journeys.  He  .did  not  perform  miracles;  but  could  heal 
demoniacs,  and  on  that  account  all  sorts  of  marvellous  facts 
have  been  attributed  to  Him.  He  did  not  foretell  His  death  or 
resurrection.  He  did  not  institute  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
?^kP  u'  Son.vmce<i  that  the  Messiah  could  not  remain  in  the 

tomb,  had  visions  and  hallucinations  which  showed  Him  to 

maJLI^w  agamV  tl,if?Jdid  not  exist  in  Christ  in  a  perfect 

^entf^i^-^no.tiH,d-eal,ofhumanity-    The  traditional  faith 
is  entirely  without  historical  foundation. 

The  work  of  Strauss  was  continued  with  modi- 
fications peculiar  to  themselves  by  Bruno  Bauer 
«?  f£    ^"'Jmd  suSgested  the  more  serious  labours 

aT^lSfim     ^n  s,^°o1'  headed  by  F-  C   Baur 
U-  9^-1860).     The  all-important  problem  was  now 


the  historical  reality  of  Jesus.  Baur,  differing  in 
this  from  Strauss,  seeks  a  solution  through  St. 
Paul,  and  a  critical  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
Christianity.  His  theory  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Hegelian  category  of  thesis  and  antithesis. 

In  four  Epistles— in  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and 
Galatians— we  have,  according  to  Baur,  authentic  Apostolic 
documents,  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul.  They  are  our  best 
authorities  on  every  question  touching  the  origin,  nature,  and 
principles  of  primitive  Christianity.  They  reveal  antitheses  of 
thought,  a  |  Petririe  and  a  Pauline  party  in  the  Church.  The 
Petrine  was  the  primitive  Christian,  made  up  of  men  who, 
while  believing  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  did  not  cease  to  be 
Jews.  The  Pauline  was  a  reformed  and  Gentile  Christianity, 
which  aimed  at  universalizing  the  faith  in  Jesus  by  freeing  it 
from  the  Jewish  law  and  traditions.  The  universalism  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  its  historical  importance  and 
achievements,  are  thus  really  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
His  work  he  accomplished  in  the  face  of,  and  in  spite  of,  the 
opposition  of  the  older  Apostles.  The  men  who  had  been  with 
Jesus  did  not  understand  Him ;  Paul  did  by  natural  ability. 
Not  the  unity  but  the  differences  and  antagonisms  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  are  the  key  to  all  its  problems,  the  point  on  which 
the  constructive  historian  must  stand  if  he  would  do  his  work. 
The  memorials  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  compromises  by 
which  it  was  ended  lie  in  the  canonical  literature  of  primitive 
Christianity.    They  are  best  understood  as  Tendenz-schri/ten. 

It  is  not  easy  to  affirm  what  position  Baur  assigns  to  Christ. 
He  is  preoccupied  with  Paul.  In  a  study  on  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  '  Son  of  Man,'  he  strives  to  reconstruct,  by  means 
of  the  historical  data  which  the  Gospels  furnish  us,  the  con- 
sciousness which  Jesus  had  of  Himself  and  His  Messianic 
character,  but  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  are  vague  and 
contradictory.  Sometimes  he  admits  that  the  historian  finds 
in  Jesus  certain  characteristics  which  indicate  that  He  possessed 
qualities  unknown  to  other  men  ;  sometimes  he  affirms  that  it 
is  less  the  original  Person  of  Christ  than  faith  in  His  Person 
that  has  been  the  basis  of  the  historical  development  of 
Christianity. 

Baur's  picture  of  the  early  Church  and  of  Christ 
is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  utterly  incorrect 
in  its  chief  and  essential  features.  Why  is  this  ? 
Simply  because  he  was  under  the  domination  of 
a  rigid  philosophical  system  which  narrowed  his 
outlook,  and  prevented  him  from  seeing  a  multi- 
tude of  historical  facts  of  a  different  character 
from  those  upon  which  he  based  his  reconstruction. 
The  scholars  who  have  done  most  to  secure 
recognition  for  those  new  facts  are  Ritschl  and 
Renan.  The  essence  of  the  advance  made  by 
Ritschl  lies  simply  in  the  denial  that  the  evolution 
of  early  Christianity  was  a  purely  immanent 
process,  and  in  the  recognition  of  certain  outside 
forces  as  determinative  factors  in  the  development. 
The  cardinal  factor  assumed  by  him  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Gneco-  Roman  world.  According  to  his 
view,  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  means 
the  substitution  of  institutionalism,  ecclesiasticism, 
and  sacerdotalism  for  the  spiritual  individualism 
of  the  earliest  period,  was  due  primarily  to  the 
influence  of  the  Grseco-Roman  spirit  which  came 
into  the  Church  with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  1st  cent.,  and  which  was  thenceforth  a 
controlling  influence  in  its  development.  Essenti- 
ally in  his  spirit  a  group  of  younger  historians 
have  sought  for  still  other  outside  factors,  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  historian's  outlook. 

E.  Renan  (1823-1892),  trained  for  the  Romanist 
priesthood,  which  he  renounced,  and  attracted  for 
a  time  by  German  Idealism  without  settling  in  it, 
encountered  influences  which  were  to  enlighten 
the  obscurity  that  his  Catholic  education  and 
German  initiation  had  left  in  his  thought.  His 
special  work  was  done  in  the  Semitic  domain. 

A  visit  to  Palestine  in  1860  offered  the  occasion  for  a  Life  of 
Je.su.?.  In  reading  the  Gospel  in  Galilee,  he  tells  us,  the  per- 
sonality of  this  great  Founder  had  forcibly  appealed  to  him  ; 
and  the  first  sketch  of  the  book  was  traced  amidst  the  scenes 
of  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  no  common  book,  the  Vie  de  Jesus. 
It  sketches  a  life  of  Christ  which  has  won  wide  attention  and 
acceptance.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  simple,  contemplative, 
innocent,  rustic  saint,  with  a  villager's  childlike  ideas  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glories  of  a  court.  These  ideas 
He  expresses  in  His  parables  about  kings,  says  Renan,  with  the 
most  (delightful  naivete  and  want  of  connaissance  des  choses — 
but  with  a  religious  fire  of  love  burning  in  His  heart,  a  profound 
apprehension  of  God  as  His  Father,  and  that  ardour  to  briny 
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others  to  the  same  love  of  Him  which  gives  force  and  breadth 
to  the  least  experienced  wisdom.  His  whole  nature  revolted 
against  the  hard  and  false  sanctimony  of  the  Pharisees.  With 
regard  to  the  Law,  He  had  eagerly  accepted  the  teaching,  then 
widely  disseminated  among  the  Jews,  of  the  school  of  Hillel. 
But  it  would  not  be  for  even  the  widest  interpreters  of  the  Law, 
says  Benan,  that  Christ  could  have  felt  any  great  fascination. 
The  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  more  recent  Messianic  literature  had 
for  many  reasons  a  greater  imaginative  charm  for  His  genius. 
From  the  Book  of  Daniel  He  drew  the  Messianic  title  '  Son  of 
Man,'  which,  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  His  own  exquisitely 
human  genius,  He  reserved  specially  for  Himself.  Moreover, 
the  attempt  in  these  books  to  sketch  the  future  course  of 
history  was  the  origin  of  Christ's  own  millennial  dreams,  and  the 
source  of  much  of  His  imaginative  power  over  His  countrymen. 
Then  there  was  the  freedom  of  His  life  in  Galilee.  'That 
mountain  summit  of  Nazareth  where  no  man  of  modern  days 
can  sit  without  a  troubled  feeling  about  his  destiny,  there 
Jesus  sat  twenty  years  without  a  doubt.  Delivered  from  self- 
seeking,  the  source  of  our  troubles,  which  makes  us  seek 
bitterly  for  some  interest  in  virtue  beyond  the  tomb,  He  thought 
only  of  His  work,  of  His  nation,  of  the  human  race.  Those 
mountains,  that  sea,  that  azure  heaven,  those  high  tablelands 
on  the  horizon,  were  for  Him  not  the  melancholy  vision  of  a 
soul  which  interrogates  nature  about  its  lot,  but  the  certain 
symbol,  the  transparent  shadow,  of  an  invisible  world  and  a 
new  heaven.'  Thus  love  of  His  spiritual  Father,  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  living  spirit  of  the  Law,  the  visions  of  a  Messianic 
age  that  should  include  the  whole  race  of  man,  His  ignorance 
of  science  and  belief  in  the  plenary  force  of  Divine  volition,  the 
political  freedom  of  His  time  which  scarcely  interfered  with 
individual  action,  the  beauty  of  nature  about  Him,  and  His 
wonderful  power  of  inspiring  love  in  the  simple  men  who  came 
to  Him — all  tended  to  raise  to  the  highest  intensity  a  character 
of  marvellous  breadth  and  force.  Jesus  did  not  come  '  stainless 
out  of  the  struggle  of  life.'  It  was  the  instinct  of  genius  for 
acting  upon  the  world  that  led  Him  into  the  Messianic  groove 
of  thought.  It  was  that  that  soiled  His  purity,  though  without 
it  He  never  could  have  founded  a  lasting  Church.  If  He  had 
any  original  defect  of  nature,  it  was  the  universal  Eastern  fault 
of  a  want  of  sincerity  with  Himself.  The  growing  fascination 
of  His  spiritual  and  Messianic  ideas  gave  Him  impatience  of  the 
appetite  for  miracle  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  demand 
for  miracle  He  had  to  meet,  and  was  not  above  getting  up 
fictitious  miracles  as  a  sort  of  '  pious  fraud,'  e.g.  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus.  The  same  necessity  led  Him  into  fanaticism,  which 
eventually  urged  Him  to  death  ;  '  the  tone  which  He  had  taken 
could  not  be  sustained ;  it  was  time  for  death  to  come  and 
unloose  the  knot  of  a  situation  of  the  extremest  tension.' 

Renan's  Life  of  Jesus  is  penetrated  by  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  His  human  personality,  its  charm, 
its  potence,  its  pre-eminence,  its  capability  to 
create  a  faith.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  inaccurate 
in  details,  and  meagre  and  uncertain  in  its  know- 
ledge, especially  of  the  Jewish  environment  in 
which  Jesus  grew  up.  It  displays  an  excess  of 
precision  in  the  psychology  of  illusion,  a  too  ready 
emotion,  and  a  want  of  gravitas.  Yet  withal  the 
book  did  this  service,  that  it  introduced  into  the 
reading  of  Christ's  life  on  its  human  side  a  greater 
sense  of  reality  than  modern  criticism  had  hitherto 
attained.  For  the  action  of  ideas,  as  in  Strauss 
and  Baur,  Renan  substitutes  the  play  of  individual 
passion  and  character.  The  arid  logic  of  the 
Germans  is  absent,  and  something  of  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  the  NT  story  is  not  wholly  lost. 
It  is  here  that  the  arrears  in  the  '  scientific '  or 
'  historical '  Christ  have  most  to  be  made  up.  The 
Apostolic  conception  of  the  Saviour,  however 
uncritical  and  untrustworthy  in  details  at  the  bar 
of  modern  history,  embodies  in  that  very  super- 
naturalism  which  is  the  Mte  noire  of  the  scientific 
mind,  a  spirit  so  potent  as  to  seem  to  those  who 
gave  the  record  the  most  striking  reality  in  His 
life.  To  reproduce  that  spirit  in  natural  terms 
calls  for  a  depth  of  feeling  and  width  of  experience 
which  the  critical  movement  so  far  has  shown 
no  signs  of  possessing.  There  hangs  about  its 
Christological  creations  such  a  rawness  as  to  tempt 
one  to  the  statement  that  it  has  not  yet  found  the 
equipment  adequate  to  its  task.  Christ  must  be 
interpreted  from  within.  The  interest  of  His  life 
is  in  large  measure  independent  of  its  historical 
framework,  as  the  orthodox  construction  has 
rightly  seen,  and  as  criticism  itself  acknowledges 
when  it  starts  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  in 
preference  to  the  events  of  His  career.  Higher 
instincts,  therefore,  than  the  merely  intellectualist 


instincts  of  -science'  or  'history,'  instincts  akin 
to  the  poet's  when  he  grasps  the  very  spirit  of 
poetry,  or  the  artist's  when  his  unique  sensibility 
unveils  a  new  revelation  of  beauty,  are  requisite 
if  the  mystery  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  profaned. 
Hostility  to  the  supernatural  is  an  unscientific 
dogmatism.  Equally  unscientific  is  the  explana- 
tion of  it  as  '  myth '  or  '  vision.'  The  supernatural 
in  Christ  took  such  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  gave  themselves  to  Him,  as  to  render  them 
readier  than  otherwise  to  reduce  His  human 
nature  in  its  interests.  The  supernatural  in  Christ 
is  that  in  Him  to  which  the  Church  has  at  all 
times  clung  as  the  sustainer  of  her  intensest  faith 
and  hope.  It  has  enriched  and  not  weakened  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  What  is  the  secret  ?  How 
explain  the  tenacity  with  which  the  supernatural 
in  Christ  has  fastened  on  the  conscience  of 
Christendom  ?  Is  it  not  that  it  has  shown  at  all 
times  power  to  embody  men's  highest  religious 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  has  satisfied  them? 
And  should  this  not  strengthen  rather  than  lessen 
belief  in  its  reality  ?  Science  has  here  a  problem 
not  to  be  evaded.  In  reaching  a  solution,  the 
psychological  trend  science  has  recently  taken 
cannot  fail  to  furnish  important  data.  A  true 
'  philosophy  of  the  unconscious '  is  a  desideratum. 
Already  we  have  learned  many  facts  having  an 
intimate  bearing  on  the  old  Christological  prob- 
lems. What  they  suggest  is  that  within  the 
depths  of  a  single  personality  there  may  coexist 
parallel  states  of  spirit-life  ;  a  consideration  which, 
if  vindicated,  will  make  us  pause  before  repeating 
the  dogmas  of  negation  which  were  framed  with 
regard  to  simpler  and  narrower  facts. 

A  sense  of  such  necessity  is  apparent  in  the 
most  recent  phase  of  •  scientific '  reconstruction  of 
the  Life  of  Christ.  The  articles  of  P.  W.  Schmiedel 
and  others  in  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  the  Jesus 
of  W.  Bousset  of  Gottingen  (tr.  Williams  & 
Norgate),  and  the  Jesus  of  Arno  Neumann  (tr. 
A.  &  C.  Black),  based  on  essentially  rationalist 
principles,  manifest  an  advance  on  the  old  rational- 
ism. They  seek  the  secret  of  Jesus  in  a  psycho- 
logical uniqueness.  They  are  indeed  in  line  with 
previous  radical  tradition  in  rejecting  the  integrity 
of  the  Gospels  as  a  reliable  source  of  information, 
and  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  available 
historical  material  at  their  basis,  in  regarding  the 
major  portion  of  the  written  record  as  artificial 
and  adapted,  of  the  nature  of  pious  legend  and 
idealizing  poetry,  and  in  asserting  the  impossibility 
of  considering  the  claims  Christ  made  for  Himself 
an  adequate  foundation  for  such  a  superstructure 
as  the  Church  reared  in  the  dogma  of  His  Divinity  ; 
yet  they  are  confident  where  earlier  effort  was 
often  in  doubt;  they  are  also  more  reverent, 
genial,  and  expectant.  A  firm  historical  founda- 
tion is  acknowledged,  and  that  both  in  facts 
regarding  His  Person  and  particularly  in  His 
words  and  teaching.  They  are  facts,  too,  which 
point  to  a  'sovereign  self -consciousness,'  worth  to 
men  more  than  kings  and  prophets  had  been, 
potent  over  present  powers  and  offering  promise 
of  constant  conquest  (Bousset,  Jesus,  p.  86).  He 
bound  His  disciples  to  His  Person  as  never  again 
one  man  has  bound  men.'  His  uniqueness  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  singularity,  but  denotes 
unequalled  excellence  in  goodness  and  greatness. 
He  constrains  not  physically  but  psychically  ;  He 
overpowers  us  inwardly  by  His  spirituality,  His 
purity,  truthfulness,  and  love.  He  is  the  Master 
of  the  inner  life.  '  We  may  also  speak  of  Him  as 
"the  Redeemer.'"  Not  in  the  sense  that  His 
death  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  without  winch 
the  God  of  love  would  not  have  been  able  to 
forgive  us  our  sins.  Not  in  this  sense  :  yet  it  was 
indeed  His  special  work  to  redeem  by  guiding  us 
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from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  the  feeling  of  a 
slave  to  the  love  of  a  child,  from  self-seeking  to 
brotherly  love,  from  the  dominion  of  the  visible 
to  that  of  the  invisible  ;  and  His  death  showed 
that  He  was  ready  and  determined  to  offer  in 
order  to  procure  these  benefits,  not  His  labour 
only  but  also  His  life  (Neumann,  Jesus,  c.  19). 
Not  Divine,  He  is  none  the  less  not  to  be  denied 
worship.  The  interest  of  the  situation  here  created 
is  vast.  It  is  not  only  the  new  facts  and  the  finer 
appreciation  of  them,  but  the  plane  in  which  they 
stand  and  the  wide  range  of  it.  Scientific  criticism 
has  tapped  a  new  source.  Discussion  of  the  philo- 
sophical implications  involved  in  the  wider  range 
of  facts  discernible  will  lead  thought  to  a  new 
Idealism  which,  analyzing  the  'transcendental' 
element  in  man  more  clearly,  will  the  better  and 
the  more  convincingly  interpret  the  Divine  in 
Christ. 

In  close  association  with  the  larger  view  of 
history  and  science  in  influencing  religious  ideas 
is  the  great  democratic  movement  of  the  modern 
world.  Our  sense  of  growth  in  knowledge  has 
reacted  upon  our  anticipations  and  hopes  for  the 
social  state  of  men.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  social  problem  should 
have  come  to  occupy  a  foremost  place,  and  that 
the  traditional  Christian  ideas  should  be  greatly 
affected  by  it.  Almost  every  variety  of  socialist 
aspiration  has  made  its  appeal  to  Christ.  It  is 
remembered  that  He  pronounced  a  special  Beati- 
tude on  the  poor,  called  to  Himself  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  offered  a  personal  friendship  to  the 
publican  and  sinner,  commanded  His  followers  to 
be  helpers  of  men's  material  needs ;  that  He  was 
Himself  of  the  poor,  and  denounced  in  unmistak- 
able terms,  if  not  the  rich  and  capitalism,  then  their 
closest  neighbour,  Mammon.  The  situation  in 
itself  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  its  Christological 
import  is  but  slight.  Christ's  supernatural  dignity 
is  ignored.  He  is  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  man,  and  even  then  as  nothing  more  than  a 
'  Social  Reformer,'  the  '  people's  man,'  '  Jesus  the 
demagogue,'  an  unmysterious  human  leader  of  the 
poor,  claimed  now  for  this  school  and  now  for  that, 
according  to  the  partial  and  prejudiced  predilec- 
tions of  His  sponsors.  To  the  great  majority  the 
Christ  of  the  Creeds  is  an  object  of  complete 
indifference,  if  not  of  dislike,  while  the  Christ  of 
the  Churches,  of  worship,  and  of  believing  experi- 
ence, is  unknown  or  scorned.  The  transcendency 
of  the  Divine  Life  depicted  in  the  Gospels  finds  no 
echo  in  their  hearts. 

It  remains  merely  to  remind  ourselves  that 
these  three  movements  of  Christological  concep- 
tion are  all  needful.  They  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated or  considered  antagonistic.  They  are  com- 
plementary, helping  each  other  to  the  new  and 
richer  belief  in  Christ.  That  belief  will  exhibit 
the  ideal  content  of  Christ's  Person  as  the  sum  of 
all  experience  and  all  existence,  seeing  Him  in  all 
Nature,  in  all  the  forms  of  Nature,  in  all  human 
life,  in  the  whole  range  of  life's  experience,  as 
that  in  which  they  all  alike  find  at  once  their 
living  energy  and  their  goal,  the  ground  and  the 
nnal  end  of  the  successively  emerging  and  de- 
veloping phenomena  that  we  behold  as  Nature, 
History,  Experience.  It  will  not  be  like  the 
older  faith,  a  strange  hybrid,  compounded  part 
or  philosophy,  part  of  history,  part  of  moral  effort ; 
it  will  be  the  apprehension  of  a  Person  behind  the 
tacts  and  processes  of  all  three,  reached  through 
the  study  of  His  working  in  them  and  the  sense  of 
kinship  with  and  nearness  to  Him;  who  thus 
known  will  not  be  found  to  be  summed  up  in  them 
but  rather  sums  them  up  in  Himself,  whose  His- 

,nrTi,n0^1St07  has  yet  exhausted,  whose  Life  not 
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Literature.  —  General:  Indispensable  books  in  German 
dealing  with  the  whole  subject  lor  the  whole  period  are 
Pfleiderer,  Religionsphilosophie  auf  geschichtl.  Grundlage 
(Philosophy  of  Religion  on  the  basis  of  its  history,  4  vols., 
Williams  &  Norgate);  Piinjer,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Religions- 
philosophie,  2  vols.  (vol.  i.  tr.,  T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  Dorner,  Ent- 
wickelungsgesch.  der  Lehre  der  Person  Christi  (tr.,  5  vols., 
T.  &  T.  Clark).  The  best  writings  in  English  relevant  to  the 
article  are  Principal  Fairbairn's  Christ  in  Modem  Theology, 
Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ.  On  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  modern  spirit 
there  are  suggestive  chapters  in  George  Brandes'  Main  Cur- 
rents in  XiXth  cent.  Literature,  vol.  i. ;  Royce,  Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophy  ;  Merz,  Hist,  of  European  Thought  in 
XiXth  century  ;  cf.  also  Ziegler,  Die  geistigen  und  socialen 
Striimungen  des  19ten  Jahrhunderts,  Berlin ;  and  Flint's  Hist,  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History,  vol.  i. 

SPECIAL :  On  the  Idealistic  movement ;  for  Kant,  Religion 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft  (tr.  by  Semple) ; 
for  Schelling,  Die  Methode  des  academ.  Studiums,  and  Philos. 
Untersuchungen  (not  translated) ;  for  Hegel,  Philosophie  der 
Religion  (tr.  by  Speirs  and  Sanderson) ;  for  Lamennais,  Essai 
sur  I' Indifference,  and  Esquisse  d'une  Philosophie  ;  for  Cole- 
ridge, Aids  to  Reflection,  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ; 
for  F.  D.  Maurice,  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Essays  ;  for  T.  H.  Green, 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Two  Sermons,  etc.;  for  the  Cairds,  Ed. 
Caird,  Evolution  of  Theology,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant ; 
John  Caird,  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Religion,  Philosophy  of 
Religion.  For  sketch  of  later  developments  in  Germany  see 
Frank,  Gesch.  und  Kritik  der  neueren  Theologie. 

On  the  Experience  movement  there  is  an  extensive  literature 
associated  with  Schleiermacher,  his  theology  and  his  influence 
on  theology ;  and  with  Ritschl  and  his  school  (chiefly  in  Ger- 
man), cf.  in  English,  Pfleiderer,  Development  of  Theology  in 
Germany  and  in  Great  Britain  in  19th  century  ;  Adams  Brown, 
Essence  of  Christianity  ;  Oman,  translation  of  Schleiermacher's 
Reden,  Introduction ;  Garvie,  The  Ritschlian  Theology ;  M. 
Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  Last  Essays  on  Church  and 
Religion ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo. 

On  the  Historico-critical  movement  noteworthy  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Gardner,  A  Historic  View  of  the  NT ;  Moflatt,  His- 
torical NT,  Prolegomena  and  General  Notes  ;  O.  Cone,  Gospel 
Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity  ;  Schweitzer,  Von  Rei- 
marus  zu  Wrede  ;  Otto  Schmiedel,  Die  Hauptprobleme  der 
Leben-Jesu- Forschung  ;  the  works  of  Strauss,  Renan,  Keim, 
etc.,  to  be  found  in  translations. 

On  the  Social  and  Psychological  influences  consult  C.  C 
Everett's  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith  ;  Valli, 
II  fondamento  psicologico  delta.  Religione  ;  Naumann,  Das 
soziale  Programm  der  evangelischen  Kirche,  Jesus  als  Volks- 
mann;  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience;  Hyde,  Out- 
lines of  Social  Theology ;  King,  Theology  of  the  Social  Conscious- 
ness ;  Dole,  Theology  of  Civilization ;  Nash,  Genesis  of  the 
Social  Consciousness ;  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social 
Question,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character ;  Weinel, 
Jesus  im  XlXten  Jahrhundert ;  Du  Bose,  The  Gospel  in  the 
Gospels. 

Minor  books  worth  study  are  Kaftan,  Kant  der  Philosoph 
des  Protestantismus  ;  Bergmann,  Ethik  als  Kulturphilosophie  ; 
Goguel,  M'ilhelm  Herrmann  et  le  probleme  religicux  actue! ; 
Mellone,  Converging  Lines  of  Religious  Thought,  Leaders  of 
Religious  Thought ;  Mallock,  Reconstniction  of  Relief ;  King, 
Reconstruction  in  Theology ;  Gordon,  The  Christ  of  To-day ; 
Van  Dyke,  The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt ;  Macdonnell,  Christ ; 
Sheldon,  An  Ethical  Movement ;  Dole,  The  Coining  People  ; 
Coes  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind  ;  F.  W.  Newman,  The  Hebrew 
Jesus  ;  Hughes,  Ethical  Christianity  ;  Blatchford,  God  and  My 
Neighbour ;  J.  M.  Robertson,  Pagan  Christs ;  Cairns,  '  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Modern  World '  (Contemp.  Rev.  1903-1904). 

The  workc  of  Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi  may  be  had  in  excellent 
translations. 

On  Christ  in  modern  English  literature  cf.  Armstrong,  Faith 
and  Doubt  in  the  Century's  Poets ;  Wilson,  Theology  of  Modem 
Literature ;  Lyttelton,  Modern  Poets  of  Faith,  Doubt,  Pagan- 
ism ;  Stubbs,  The  Christ  of  English  Poetry  ;  Stopford  Brooke, 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets.  A.  S.  MARTIN. 

CHRIST  IN  JEWISH  LITERATURE.— In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Jewish  literature  covers  the  whole 
period  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present  day, 
and  that  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians 
during  that  period  have  usually  been  far  from 
friendly,  the  references  to  Christ  in  the  writings  of 
Jews  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  and  unim- 
portant. What  there  are  do  not  add  anything  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Such  interest  as  they  possess  is  due  to  their  signifi- 
cance as  indications  of  the  way  in  which  Jews  were 
wont  to  think  and  speak  amongst  themselves  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  in  general  they  did  not  often  occupy  their 
thoughts  with  Him.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  they  very  seldom  mentioned  Him  ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  neither  received  any  direct  im- 
pression, nor  inherited  any  tradition  of  His  spiritual 
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greatness.  The  few  allusions  to  Him  contained  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  contemporary  literature  are, 
for  the  most  part,  contemptuous  references  to  one 
who  deceived  Israel,  and  who  owed  his  birth  to  the 
unfaithfulness  of  his  mother.  But  they  are  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  Talmud,  and  do  not 
warrant  the  assertion  of  a  general  and  bitter  hatred 
on  the  part  of  the  Rabbis  towards  Him.  In  the 
mediaeval  literature  the  scattered  hints  of  the 
Talmud  were  developed  into  the  book  called  the 
ToVdoth  Jeshu,  which  is  a  mere  lampoon,  and  in 
some  parts  a  very  disgusting  one.  But  there  is 
good  ground  for  saying  that  this  book  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  best  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  did  not  express  their  opinion. 
It  is  on  a  level  with  such  misrepresentations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions  as  find 
favour  with  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  of  the  opposite 
party,  but  are  repudiated  by  the  responsible  leaders 
on  either  side.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  which 
leaders  of  Jewish  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages 
have  made  reference  to  Christ  in  the  language  of 
civil  courtesy,  or  even  of  appreciation.  It  is  true 
that  such  allusions  are  mostly  contained  in  speeches 
addressed  to  Christians  on  the  occasion  of  public 
debates,  and  were,  perhaps,  influenced  by  the 
thought  of  the  danger  incurred  by  plain  speaking. 
But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  writings  in- 
tended only  for  Jews  the  writers  could  refer  to 
Jesus  without  bitterness,  and  point  out  what  they 
deemed  to  be  His  mistakes  without  blackening  His 
character.  In  modern  literature  the  chief  Jewish 
historians  write  of  Jesus  as  of  a  great  historical 
personage  ;  and  though  they,  naturally,  do  not  see 
in  Him  as  much  as  Christians  see,  they  honestly 
try  to  present  historical  truth  and  to  avoid  tradi- 
tional prejudice.  It  is  only  in  modern  literature 
that  there  is  to  be  found  a  serious  and  deliberate 
Jewish  opinion  about  Jesus,  a  real  contribution  to 
the  study  of  His  life  and  character.  The  earlier 
references  illustrate  chiefly  the  effect  of  persecution 
and  mutual  hatred  upon  the  Jewish  mind. 

In  accordance  with  the  brief  sketch  just  given, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  the  subject  chrono- 
logically under  the  three  heads  of  (i.)  the  Tal- 
mudic  Literature,  (ii. )  the  Mediaeval  Literature,  (iii. ) 
Modern  Literature. 

i.  Christ  in  the  Talmudic  Literature.— The 
period  included  under  this  head  extends  from  the 
time  of  Christ  Himself  to  the  closing  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  i.e.  about  five  centuries.  The 
literature  comprises  several  works  besides  the  Tal- 
mud, and  falls  chronologically  into  two  main 
groups.  The  first  group  is  that  whose  chief  repre- 
sentative is  the  Mishna,  the  code  of  the  Tradi- 
tional Law  completed  by  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  about 
A.D.  220.  To  this  group  also  belong  the  Tosefta, 
a  collection  of  traditions  partly  coinciding  with 
the  Mishna,  and  the  Midrashim  known  as  Siphre, 
Siphra,  and  Mechilta.  The  second  group  contains 
the  Gemaras,  i.e.  the  commentaries  on  the  Mishna 
made  in  the  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia 
respectively,  and  forming,  together  with  the  Mish- 
na, the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  The  Gemaras  contain  many  traditions 
not  included  in  the  Mishna  but  contemporaneous 
with  it ;  such  a  tradition  is  called  a  Baraitha.  To 
this  same  group  belong  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Midrash  Rabbah,  Pesikta,  and  Tanhuma,  though 
the  date  of  compilation  of  these  is  much  later.  The 
Rabbis  whose  works  form  the  first  group  are  called 
Tannaim,  those  of  the  second  Amoraim  ;  and  it  is 
usual  to  distinguish  the  two  periods  before  and 
after  the  closing  of  the  Mishna,  as  the  Tannaite 
and  the  Amoraite  periods  respectively. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether  there 
is  any  mention  at  all,  in  the  Talmud,  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  of  Nazareth.      Until   recently,   Jewish 


writers  have  usually  answered  this  in  the  negative 
They  have  pointed  out  that  the  person  supposed  to 
be  Jesus  is  described  as  a  contemporary  either  of 
R.  Joshua  b.  Perahiah  or  of  R.  Akiba,  thus  either 
a  century  before  or  a  century  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  is  true,  but  it  only 
shows  the  anachronism  of  the  tradition.  For  the 
person  so  indicated  is  called  variously  Ben  Stada 
Ben  Pandira,  Jeshu,  Jeshu  ha-Notzri  (i.e  the 
Nazarene),  Jeshu  b.  Pandira ;  and  what  is  said  of 
this  person  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  historical  Jesus.  The  following 
passages  decide  the  question  : 

Bab.  Sank.  1076,  'Jeshu  ha-N6tzri  practised  magic  and  de- 
ceived and  led  astray  Israel.' 

Bab.  Sank.  43a,  '  Jeshu  (ha-N6tzri)  had  five  disciples  ' 

Tos.  Hull.  ii.  22,  23,  '  There  came  in  Jacob,  a  man  of  Chephar 
fcechanja,  to  cure  him  in  the  name  of  Jeshu  b.  Pandira.' 

Bab.  Sank.  43a,  '  On  the  eve  of  Passover  they  hung  Jeshu 
ha-N6tzn.' 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  should  have  been  a  second 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 
who  'deceived  and  led  astray  Israel,'  who  was 
executed  for  doing  so,  who  had  disciples,  and  in 
whose  name  those  disciples  sought  to  heal  the  sick. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  Jewish  writers 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  historical  Jesus.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  name  Ben 
Stada  did  not  originally  refer  to  Jesus,  although  in 
the  later  tradition  the  two  are  identified. 

The  present  writer  has  suggested  elsewhere  (Christianity  in 
Talmud  and  Midrash,  345  n.)  that  Ben  Stada  denotes  '  that 
Egyptian'  who  is  mentioned  in  Ac  2138;  jog.  Ant.  xx.  viii.  6, 
BJ  ii.  xiii.  5.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  names,  Ben  Stada 
and  Ben  Pandira,  various  explanations  have  been  proposed  ;  but 
none  has,  in  either  case,  been  generally  accepted.  The  Talmud 
(Bab.  Shabb.  1046)  explains  Stada  as  equivalent  to  Stdth  da, 
'such  a  one  has  been  unfaithful,'  and  refers  it  to  the  alleged 
illegitimate  birth  of  Jesus.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  original 
meaning  of  the  epithet.  That  Stada  is  made  up  of  the  Latin 
words  'sta'  'da,'  and  denotes  a  Roman  soldier,  is  a  mere  guess, 
with  nothing  in  its  favour.  Pandira  has  been  explained  as 
mtBipk,  or  t«»&j«,  or  ■xa.pUvos;  but  beyond  some  likeness  of 
sound  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  these  suggested  equiva- 
lents.   The  riddle  is  as  yet  unsolved. 

The  following  summary  contains  all  that  the  Tal- 
mudic literature  has  to  say  about  Jesus.  The  pass- 
ages referred  to  will  be  found  in  full  and  translated 
in  the  present  writer's  work  already  mentioned. 

Jesus,  called  ha-Notzri,  B.  Stada,  or  B.  Pandira, 
was  born  out  of  wedlock  (M.  Jeb.  iv.  13,  cf.  Bab. 
Shabb.  1046).  His  mother  was  called  Miriam,  and 
was  a  dresser  of  women's  hair  (Bab.  Shab.  ib. 
where  '  Miriam  megaddelah  nashaia '  is  a  play  on 
'Miriam  Magdalaah,'  i.e.  Mary  Magdalene).  Her 
husband  was  Pappus  b.  Judah,  and  her  paramour 
Pandira.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  descendant 
of  princes  and  rulers,  and  to  have  played  the  harlot 
with  a  carpenter  (Bab.  Sank.  106«).  Jesus  had  been 
in  Egypt,  and  had  brought  magic  thence.  He  was  a 
magician,  and  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel.  He 
sinned  and  caused  the  multitude  to  sin  (Bab.  Sanh. 
1076).  He  mocked  at  the  words  of  the  wise,  and 
was  excommunicated  (ib.).  He  was  tainted  with 
heresy  (ib.  103«).  [He]  called  himself  God,  also  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  said  that  he  would  go  up  to  heaven 
( Jerus.  Taan.  656  ;  Jesus  is  not  mentioned  by  name, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  is  meant).  He  made 
himself  live  by  the  name  of  God  (Bab.  Sanh.  106a, 
also  anonymous).  He  was  tried  in  Lydda  (Lud)  as 
a  deceiver  and  as  a  teacher  of  apostasy  (Tos.  Sanh. 
x.  11  ;  Jerus.  Sanh.  25r,  d).  Witnesses  were  con- 
cealed so  as  to  hear  his  statements,  and  a  lamp  was 
lighted  over  him  that  his  face  might  be  seen  (ib.). 
He  was  executed  in  Lydda,  on  the  eve  of  Passover, 
which  was  also  the  eve  of  Sabbath  ;  he  was  stoned, 
and  hung,  or  crucified  (ib.  and  Tos.  Sanh,  ix.  7). 
A  herald  proclaimed,  during  forty  days,  that  he 
was  to  be  stoned,  and  invited  evidence  in  his 
favour ;  but  none  was  given  (Bab.  Sanh.  43«). 
He  (under  the  name  of  Balaam)  was  put  to  death 
by  Pinhas  the  Robber  (Pontius  Pilatus),  and  at  the 


time  was  thirty-three  years  old  (Bab.  Sank.  1066). 
He  was  punished  in  Gehenna  by  means  of  boiling 
filth  (Bab.  Gitt.  566,  51a).  He  was  'near  to  the 
kingdom '  (Bab.  Sank.  43a).  He  had  five  disciples 
(ib. ).  Under  the  name  of  Balaam  he  was  excluded 
from  the  world  to  come  (M.  Sank.  x.  2). 

The  several  items  of  the  foregoing  tradition 
about  Jesus  are  of  various  date.  The  Mishna 
does  not  contain  the  names  Jeshu,  B.  Stada,  or  B. 
Pandira ;  so  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Jesus  is  referred  to  in  the  Mishna  at  all.  The 
Tosefta  contains  all  three  names,  but  not  Jeshu 
ha-Notzri.  Neither  Siphre,  Siphra,  nor  Mechilta 
contains  any  allusion  to  Jesus.  The  main  author- 
ities, therefore,  for  such  allusions  in  the  Tannaite 
period,  are  Tosefta  and  the  Baraithas  embedded 
in  the  Gemaras.  The  Baraithas  contain  the  state- 
ments that  Jesus  brought  magic  from  Egypt,  that 
he  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel,  that  He  was 
tried  at  Lydda  and  hung  on  the  eve  of  Passover 
which  was  also  the  eve  of  Sabbath,  that  a  herald 
proclaimed  the  approaching  execution  and  invited 
evidence  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  had  five  dis- 
ciples. The  statements  contained  in  Tosefta  have 
been  noted  above. 

The  tradition  concerning  Jesus  appears  to  have 
started  with  R.  Eliezer  b.  Horkenos;  at  least  it 
cannot  be  traced  earlier.  R.  Eliezer  was  the  chief 
disciple  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zaccai,  who  died  about 
A.D.  80,  and  was  living  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  crucified.  R.  Eliezer  was  an  old 
man  in  A.D.  109,  and  died  probably  in  A.D.  117. 
Both  he  and  his  brother-in-law  R.  Gamaliel  (grand- 
son of  the  Gamaliel  of  Acts)  had  dealings  with 
Christians.  The  tradition  passed  from  R.  Eliezer 
to  R.  Akiba  and  from  him  to  R.  Meir,  in  each  case 
from  teacher  to  disciple.  The  tradition  represented 
by  R.  Gamaliel  passed  to  his  grandson  R.  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  gathered  in  also  the  tradition  of  R. 
Akiba  and  R.  Meir.  This  completes  the  Tannaite 
period. 

In  the  Amoraite  period  the  tradition  is  twofold, 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian.  The  former  contains 
very  little  that  is  new.  R.  Johanan  was  a  disciple 
of  R.  Judah  before  mentioned,  and  his  disciple  R. 
Abahu  uttered  the  famous  dictum  :  '  If  a  man  say 
to  thee  "I  am  God,"  he  is  a  liar,'  etc.  On  the 
whole,  the  Palestinian  Rabbis  took  very  little 
interest  in  the  tradition  about  Jesus. 

The  Babylonian  tradition  starts  with  Rab,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  R.  Judah;  and  though  Rab  him- 
self did  not  add  anything  concerning  Jesus,  his 
disciple  R.  Hisda  gave  the  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Jesus  to  Stada  and  Pandira.  It  was  he 
also  who  quoted  the  saying  that  '  Jeshu  ha-Notzri 
burned  his  food  in  public,'  i.e.  was  tainted  with 
heresy.  A  contemporary  of  R.  Hisda  and,  like 
him,  a  disciple  of  Rab,  R.  Judah.  b.  Ezekiel  handed 
on  the  tradition  to  R.  Joseph,  who  corrected  the 
explanation  of  the  name  Stada,  and  mentions 
'Miriam  Megaddelah,'  evidently  supposing  that 
Mary  of  Magdala  was  the  mother  of  Jesus.  R. 
Papa,  disciple  of  Abaji,  who  received  the  tradition 
from  R.  Joseph,  added  the  remark  about  '  her  who 
was  descended  from  princes,'  etc.  A  few  of  the 
statements  concerning  Jesus  in  the  Gemaras  are 
anonymous,  notably  the  story  of  His  excommunica- 
tion by  His  teacher  R.  Joshua  b.  Perahiah,  and 
His  punishment  in  Gehenna. 

The  Talmudic  references  to  Jesus  afford  no  ground 
tor  correcting  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels.  There 
is ;  sufficient -likeness  between  the  general  outlines 
?J.  tj1?, Jewish  and  the  Christian  traditions  to  show 
that  the  same  person  is  referred  to  ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  Jewish  tradition  rests  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospels.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a 
careless  memory,  retained  in  unfriendly  or  in- 
different minds.      There  is  also  no  warrant  for 


arguing,  from  the  Talmudic  allusions,  that  Jesus 
actually  lived  a  hundred  years  before  the  time 
usually  accepted  as  the  date  of  His  birth.  An 
equally  good  case  might  be  made  out  for  placing 
Him  a  century  after  that  date.  Rabbinical  chrono- 
logy is  to  be  used  only  with  great  caution  ;  and  the 
statement  that  Jesus  was  the  disciple  of  R.  Joshua 
b.  Perahiah  (who  did  live  about  100  B.C.),  is 
made  in  the  Talmud  without  the  support  of  any 
authority.  Moreover,  the  story,  as  referring  to 
Jesus,  appears  only  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara  ; 
the  Palestinian  version  does  not  give  the  name  of 
the  disciple  who  was  excommunicated.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  how  Jesus  came  to  be  associated, 
in  the  tradition,  with  the  famous  Rabbi  of  a  century 
before  His  time. 

It  is  from  the  Talmudic  allusions  to  Jesus  that 
the  mediaeval  caricature  of  Him  was  elaborated, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  following  section. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  note  that  the  chief 
points  in  the  Talmudic  tradition  which  furnished 
the  base  for  that  caricature  were  His  alleged  ille- 
gitimate birth,  and  His  character  as  a  magician  and 
a  deceiver.  The  former  is  a  coarse  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  assertion  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
son  of  Joseph,  while  the  latter  is  due  to  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  He  had  created  a  serious  dissension 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

Literature. — Herford,  Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
1904 ;  Laible-Dalman,  Jesus  Christus  im  Talmud  [Eng.  tr.  by 
Streane] ;  also,  Mead,  Did  Jesus  live  100  years  B.C.  ? 

ii.  Christ  in  Mediaeval  Jewish  Literature. 
— There  are  to  be  distinguished  a  popular  and  a 
serious  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Jewish  writers 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
book  called  the  ToVdoth  Jeshu,  which  relates  the 
story  of  Jesus  as  of  a  vulgar  impostor ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  references  to  Jesus  by  Jews 
of  repute  which  are  dignified  and  respectful  in 
tone,  and  show  a  real  desire  to  be  fair  towards  the 
Founder  of  that  Christian  religion  whose  adher- 
ents had  inflicted  such  injuries  on  Jews. 

(a)  The  ToVdoth  Jeshu. — In  the  printed  editions 
this  is  a  small  book  of  some  24  pages,  in  which 
is  told  the  story  of  the  birth,  public  career,  and 
death  of  Jesus,  and  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  makes  no  pretension  to  be  a  serious 
history,  though  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  the 
torrent  of  abuse  which  its  Christian  editors  have 
poured  out  upon  it.  It  is  merely  a  rather  stupid 
and  silly  tale  intended  to  tickle  the  ears  of  ignor- 
ant Jews,  and  to  satisfy  their  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  Christian  religion  by  mockery  of  its  Founder. 
To  Christian  readers  it  is,  of  course,  highly  offens- 
ive. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  book 
was  not  written  for  Christians,  and  also  that 
Christian  treatment  of  Jews  made  such  retaliation 
only  natural. 

What  the  origin  of  the  book  was  is  not  certainly  known. 
Traces  of  statements  contained  in  it  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Tertullian  and  Eusebius ;  but  the  first  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  distinct  book  of  this  character  appears  only  in  the 
9th  century.  In  the  work  de  Judaicis  superstitionibus,  written 
about  a.d.  830  by  Agobard  of  Lyons,  there  is  an  extract  from  a 
written  Life  of  Jesus,  which  has  considerable  likeness  to  the 
ToVdoth  ;  and  a  similar  writing,  perhaps  the  same,  is  men- 
tioned by  Rabanus  Maurus  in  847.  The  Pugio  Fidei  of  Ray- 
mundus  Martinus  (13th  cent.)  contains  the  whole  of  the  ToVdoth 
as  known  to  him.  From  this  time  onwards  the  ToVdoth  has 
never  wholly  disappeared ;  but  it  was,  naturally,  never  pub- 
lished by  Jews,  or  even  acknowledged  by  them.  Christian 
writers  who  succeeded  in  finding  a  copy  speak  of  it  as  being 
jealously  secreted  by  Jews,  and  to  be  obtained  only  by  bribery. 
Buxtorf  in  1696  {Bibliotheca  Rabbiniea,  p.  148)  says  :  '  We  pro- 
cured a  copy  from  a  friend  who  bought  it  from  "  verpo  quodam  " 
for  some  Hungarian  gold  pieces.'  The  copies  so  obtained  were 
written  in  Hebrew,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  original  language 
was  German,  or  at  all  events  the  vernacular  of  the  country 
where  the  book  first  appeared.  The  translation  into  Hebrew 
was  presumably  made  in  order  to  render  the  book  accessible  to 
all  Jews. 

In  the  case  of  a  work  which  existed  only  in  manuscript,  it  is 
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inevitable  that  there  should  be  considerable  differences  in 
different  copies.  S.  Krauss,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the 
subject,  enumerates  22  complete  MSS  and  6  fragments  of  the 
Tol'doth,  which  he  arranges  in  five  groups,  according  to  their 
points  of  resemblance.  It  seems  likely  that  these  were  not  all 
derived  from  a  single  original,  but  rather  that  the  story,  founded 
on  the  scanty  notices  in  the  Talmud,  was  told  and  circulated 
orally,  and  in  course  of  time  written  down  by  several  hands  in 
different  countries.  With  the  exception  of  the  fragments,  no 
existing  MS  of  the  Tol'doth  appears  to  be  older  than  the  16th 
century.  There  are  five  printed  editions,  the  best  known  being 
those  of  Wagenseil  (in  Tela  Ignea  Satance,  1681)  and  Huldreich, 
1705. 

A  short  summary  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
contents  of  the  book  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Wagenseil  edition  will  be  followed.  Johanan,  a 
pious  youth  in  Jerusalem,  is  betrothed  to  Miriam, 
the  daughter  of  a  widow.  Joseph  Pandira,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  forms  a  plan  to  seduce  Miriam,  and 
effects  his  purpose  on  a  Sabbath  eve.  Three 
months  afterwards,  Johanan,  learning  the  con- 
dition of  Miriam,  consults  R.  Simeon  b.  Shetah, 
and  accuses  Joseph  Pandira.  Having,  however, 
no  proof,  Johanan  deserted  Miriam  and  went  to 
Babylonia.  In  course  of  time  Miriam  bears  a  son, 
who  is  Jesus.  The  boy  is  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  R.  Elhanan,  and  by  his  conduct  causes  the 
Rabbis  to  suspect  his  birth.  R.  Simeon  b.  Shetah 
reveals  the  story,  and  Jesus  is  expelled  from  the 
community.  He  first  went  to  Upper  Galilee,  and 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  contrived  to  learn 
the  secret  of  the  Ineffable  Name  (of  God).  By  the 
help  of  this  he  worked  miracles,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  a  virgin.  The 
queen  of  Jerusalem,  Helena,  believed  in  him,  by 
reason  of  the  miracles.  The  leaders  of  the  Jews, 
becoming  alarmed,  set  up  Judas,  one  of  themselves, 
as  an  antagonist  to  Jesus.  They  allowed  him  to 
learn  the  Name,  and  arranged  a  trial  of  strength 
between  him  and  Jesus.  The  latter  was  defeated, 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  made  his  escape. 
Judas  followed  him,  disguised  as  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  contrived  to  steal  from  him  the  Divine 
Name,  which  Jesus  kept  written  on  parchment 
and  hidden  in  an  incision  in  his  flesh.  Jesus,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  it  again,  went  once 
more  to  Jerusalem.  There  Judas  betrayed  him 
to  the  rulers.  He  was  captured,  scourged,  stoned, 
and  hung — upon  the  stalk  of  a  cabbage,  because 
no  tree  would  consent  to  bear  him.  After  he  was 
dead,  Judas  stole  the  corpse  and  flung  it  in  the 
ditch  of  his  garden.  The  disciples,  not  finding  the 
body,  said  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
The  queen  believed  this,  and  the  Jews  were  again 
alarmed.  The  corpse,  however,  was  discovered, 
and  dragged  before  the  queen  at  the  tail  of  a  horse. 
The  Christians  were  furious  against  the  Jews. 
One  of  the  latter,  Simon  Kepha,  undertook  to 
solve  the  problem  by  completely  separating  the 
Christians  from  the  Jews.  He  learned  the  Name, 
worked  miracles  ;  and,  having  thus  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  proclaimed  to 
them,  in  his  name,  new  laws  of  religion.  They 
accepted  his  teaching.  Thereupon  he  withdrew 
into  a  town,  built  especially  for  him,  where  he 
remained,  sitting  upon  a  stone,  until  his  death. 
After  his  death  another  Christian  teacher  arose  in 
Rome,  who  annulled  the  laws  given  by  Simon 
Kepha,  and  gave  new  ones,  instituting  baptism 
instead  of  circumcision,  and  the  Sunday  in  place  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  new  teacher,  however,  in  trying 
to  perform  a  miracle,  was  killed  by  a  stone  falling 
upon  his  head.  '  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0 
Lord.' 

The  other  editions  follow,  more  or  less  closely, 
the  line  sketched  out  above,  though  in  detail  there 
is  considerable  variety.  All  of  them  describe  the 
seduction  of  Miriam  by  Joseph  Pandira,  some  with 
a  disgusting  relish  of  obscenity.  The  remainder  of 
the  story  is  variously  embellished   with   wonder-  I 


working  and  low  comedy,  and  that  word-play  in 
which  Jewish  wit  delighted.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  ray  of  genius,  or  the  least  sign  of  literary 
skill  in  any  of  the  versions,  or  the  slightest 
indication  that  He  of  whom  the  story  was  told 
was  a  great  or  a  good  man.  If,  as  Krauss  is  bold 
to  affirm,  the  Tol'doth  was  intended  seriously  as  a 
history  of  Jesus,  it  says  little  for  the  intelligence 
of  its  author  and  its  readers.  It  is  rather  the 
wretched  device  by  which  ignorant  and  persecuted 
Jews  revenged  themselves,  and  found  a  pitiful 
amusement  in  mocking  the  Christ  of  their  perse- 
cutors. It  remains,  an  unseemly  relic  of  evil  days, 
but  still  claiming  a  place  in  mediaeval  literature  ; 
and  if  it  bears  witness  against  those  who  wrote  it, 
it  does  so  no  less  against  those  whose  cruelty  drove 
them  to  write  it  (see  Krauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach 
jiid.  Quellen,  1902,  for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject). 

(b)  Polemical  references  to  Christ. — We  pass  to  a 
pleasanter  region  of  literature,  one  where  mention 
is  made  of  Jesus  in  terms  which,  if  not  such  as 
Christians  would  use,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Tol'doth. 

The  references  to  Jesus  in  the  mediaeval  Jewish 
literature,  apart  from  the  Tol'doth,  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  two  :  (1)  that 
in  controversy  with  Christians  the  Jews  were  not 
disposed  to  say  more  than  they  could  help  upon  a 
subject  where  every  word  was  likely  to  give  offence 
and  draw  down  persecution  upon  themselves  ;  and 
(2)  that  the  Jews  were  well  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  His 
followers.  Their  main  quarrel  was  with  the  latter  ; 
and  in  their  theological  arguments  they  defended 
the  unity  of  God,  and  denied  the  Trinity,  upon 
Scripture  grounds,  with  hardly  any  reference  to 
the  actual  Jesus.  To  the  Jews  He  was,  of  course, 
only  a  man.  To  the  Christians  He  was  God  ;  and 
there  was  no  common  ground  between  them,  or 
any  occasion  for  debate  as  to  His  personal  charac- 
ter and  the  events  of  His  life.  The  controversy 
between  Jews  and  Christians  was  fought  in  regard 
to  principles,  not  persons,  and  was  further  em- 
bittered by  mutual  hatred.  The  Jews,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  never  have  mentioned  Jesus  at 
all,  though  armed  at  all  points  against  Christians. 
Even  in  their  own  writings  intended  for  Jewish 
readers,  they  say  extremely  little  about  Jesus,  and 
in  what  they  do  say  there  is  no  attempt  to  estimate 
His  character.  For  them  He  is  simply  '  that  man,' 
or  '  he  who  is  known.' 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
general  attitude  of  the  mediaeval  Rabbis  towards 
Jesus  ;  indeed,  it  is  found"  in  much  later  times.  It 
may  be  described  in  the  phrase  •  cold  neutrality ' ; 
and  it  remained  unaltered  until  the  great  Jewish 
historians  of  the  last  century  made  a  serious  study 
of  Jesus  as  a  figure  in  their  national  history.  The 
attitude  of  Jews  towards  Christians  began  to 
change  much  earlier ;  but  that  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  mediaeval  Jewish  references  to  Jesus  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  report  of  a  disputation,  held 
at  Paris  on  June  25,  1240,  between  R.  Jehiel  and 
a  certain  Nicolaus  Donin  (fragment  published  by 
Wagenseil  in  his  Tela  Ignea  Satanw,  1681).  The 
Christian,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  quoted  the 
passages  from  the  Talmud  (described  in  §  i.  of  this 
article)  as  evidence  of  Jewish  blasphemy.  The 
Jewish  champion  denied  that  these  referred  to  the 
Jesus  whom  Christians  worshipped  : 

'  In  truth,  we  have  not  spoken  thus  against  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles  (i.e.  Christ),  but  only  against  another  Jesus,  who 
mocked  at  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  did  not  believe  in  their 
words  but  only  in  the  written  Law,  as  thou  dost.  And  thou 
mayst'  know  that  this  is  true ;  for  behold,  it  is  not  written 
"Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  but  "Jesus  Gereda.'"  Moreover,  if  it 
had  been  he  (i.e.  Jesus  the  Nazarene),  he  not  only  did  this,  but 
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also  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel,  and  made  himself  God,  and 
denied  the  essence  (of  religion).  But,  clearly,  it  was  another 
man  who  did  not  deny  the  written  Law,  but  only  the  oral,  and 
is  called  a  min  (heretic) '  (p.  16  in  Wagenseil).  R.  Jehiel  also 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  man  of  whom  the  Talmud  speaks 
was  a  contemporary  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Perahiah,  while  the  Jesus 
of  the  Christians  lived  a  century  later  (p.  21).  He  says  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  were  called  Jesus,  '  just  as  there  are 
many  boys  in  France  called  Louis,  who  are  not  on  that  account 
kings  of  France.'  Being  solemnly  adjured  to  declare  his  real 
thought  on  the  matter,  he  says :  '  As  I  live,  and  hope  to  return 
home  in  safety,  we  have  not  thought  of  him  (i.e.  Christ)  that 
he  should  be  "condemned  to  filth  "  (according  to  the  Talmudic 
assertion),  nor  have  we  said  these  things  concerning  him' 
(p.  24). 

A  further  illustration  is  found  in  the  book  en- 
titled Juhasin,  by  R.  Abraham  Zacuth  (b.  1504). 
This  is  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  biography  for  the 
period  of  the  Talmud,  but  containing  also  refer- 
ences to  other  periods.  On  p.  15  (ed.  Filippowski, 
London,  1857)  is  the  following  notice  of  Jesus  : 

And  the  truth  (is  this)  that  the  Nazarene  was  born  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jannai  n.,  i.e.  Alexander  (Jannaeus); 
this  is  the  year  263  from  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
51st  year  of  the  Hasmonseans,  and  the  year  3675  from  the  Crea- 
tion (B.C.  85).  Although  the  Nazarenes  say  that  he  was  born  in 
the  time  of  Herod,  the  slave  of  the  Hasmonseans,  in  the  year 

3760  (from  the  Creation),  and  that  he  was  hung  35  years  before 
the  destruction  (of  the  Temple),  being  32  years  old,  to  our 
shame  and  to  declare  to  us  that  at  once,  speedily,  40  years 
in  advance,  the  Temple  was  destroyed  for  the  guilt  of  what  we 
did  to  him.  But  this  is  not  so ;  for  his  birth  was  89  years 
before  the  birth  which  they  affirm.  And  the  truth  is  that  he 
was  born  in  the  year  3675,  and  in  the  year  299  (of  the  Temple) 
he  was  arrested  (i.e.  B.c.  49),  and  he  was  36  years  old  in  the  third 
year  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Jannai.  And  for  this  reason  the 
sages  of  Israel,  in  the  controversy  which  they  have  had  with  the 
Nazarenes,  have  written  that  in  the  Talmud  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Nazarene  whom  they  mean.  Moreover,  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Nazarenes  there  is  a  dispute  amongst  them  as  to  the 
year  in  which  he  was  born.'  There  is  a  further  reference  in  the 
same  book,  p.  86,  where  the  writer  deals  with  the  assertion  that 
Jesus  was  the  contemporary  of  E.  Akiba,  his  mother  having 
been  the  wife  of  Pappus  b.  Jehudah  (see  above,  in  §  1).  The 
writer  decides  against  this,  and  says :  '  According  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Nazarenes,  the  man  who  is  known  was  in  the  time 
of  R.  Eliezer ;  and  thus  it  appears  in  ch.  i.  of  Aboda  Zara  that 
R.  Eliezer  talked  with  Jacob,  a  disciple  of  Jeshu  the  Nazarene.' 
A  few  lines  farther  down  he  quotes  from  Rashi  the  words,  '  Ben 
Stada  is  the  man  who  is  known,  the  Nazarene' ;  but  they  are 
not  found  in  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  nor  are  they  men- 
tioned by  Rabbinowicz. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  passages  deal 
only  with  the  chronology  of  Jesus,  and  this  is, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  sole  point  on  which  the 
mediaeval  Rabbis  enlarge  in  their  references  to 
Him.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  their  desire  to 
ward  off  the  charge  made  by  the  Christians,  that 
the  Talmud  contains  blasphemous  allusions  to 
Jesus.  The  following  references,  which  all  deal 
with  chronology,  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  side 
of  the  subject : 

R.  Abraham  b.  David  in  the  Sepher  ha-Kabbalah,  1195  (Neu- 
bauer,  Med.  Jew.  Chron.  ii.  53),  R.  Jehudah  ha-Levi  (Cusari, 
ed.  Buxtorf,  p.  240),  R.  David  Gans  in  Zemah  David,  1592 
(edition  of  1785,  pt.  ii.  p.  12b).  The  last  comes  nearer  to 
the  Christian  date.  He  says  :  '  Jesus  the  Nazarene  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  a  "parsah"  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 

3761  from  the  Creation,  i.e.  the  year  42  of  Augustus  Cssar. 
Abarbanel  (Maj.  Jeshua,  p.  67*,  cited  bv  Eisenmenger,  Entd. 
Judenthum,  i.  239)  maintains  strongly  trie  Talmudic  date,  and 
ends  thus:  'And  the  wise  men  of  that  time  bore  witness  con- 
cerning him,  his  friends  and  companions'  [i.e.  the  friends  of  R. 
Joshua  b.  Perahiah  whose  disciple  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been], 

and  how  shall  we  believe  the  substitution  of  [another  for]  him, 
from  the  mouth  of  men  who  did  not  know  him,  and  were  not 
there  ?  .  .  And  we  will  not  depart  from  the  truth  and  tradi- 
tion of  our  fathers,  who  did  not  tamper  with  the  fact,  and  who 
related  the  facts  as  they  took  place  without  addition  or  omis- 
sion ;  and  all  this  shows  that  this  (the  Christian]  theory  is 

The  fullest  and  most  elaborate  statements  of  the  chronologi- 
cal argument,  from  the  Jewish  side,  are  those  of  R.  Salman 
£^.V?  f .  ">  Eisenmenger,  i.  231)  and  R.  Abraham  Perizzol 
(contained  in  the  same  work,  pp.  250-253). 

There  are  however,  one  or  two  mediaeval  Jewish 
works  which  deal  with  more  than  the  chrono- 
logical question  Wagenseil  (in  Tela  Ignea  Satance) 
published  the  Nizzahon  (which  he  distinguishes  as 
JS.  Vetus),  composed  by  a  writer  in  the  12th  cent., 
as  he  supposes.     Buxtorf,  misled  by  the  name 


attributed  the  work  to  R.  Lipman  in  the  15th  cent., 
the  author  of  another  book  bearing  the  same  title, 
and  also  published  by  Wagenseil.  The  author  of 
the  older  work  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospels, 
and  he  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tian controversy,  refuting  the  Christians  out  of 
their  own  Scriptures.  His  arguments  all  tend  to 
show  that  Jesus  was  not  God  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  he  very  seldom  speaks  disrespectfully 
of  Jesus  Himself.  His  quarrel  is  with  the  Chris- 
tians, not  with  their  Master. 

Another  work  of  a  similar  character  is  the 
Hizzuk  Emunah  (Munimen  Fidei)  of  R.  Isaac 
Troki,  a  Karaite,  written  about  1575  (printed  by 
Wagenseil  in  the  Tela  Ignea  Satance).  The  author 
shows  an  even  wider  acquaintance  with  the  NT 
than  the  writer  of  the  Nizzahon  possessed ;  and  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  he  read  the  NT  in  the 
translation  made  by  Budnaeus  in  1572.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Jesus  stood  much  nearer  to 
Judaism  than  His  followers  did ;  that  He  never 
claimed  the  title  of  God  ;  that  He  said,  '  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets ' ;  that 
He  enjoined  the  keeping  of  the  Commandments  on 
one  who  would  obtain  eternal  life  ;  that  He  gave 
many  precepts  which  His  followers  disregarded. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  a  saying  of  Jesus  as 
true,  though  he  immediately  turns  it  against  the 
Christians.  All  through  the  book  his  arguments 
are  directed  against  what  Christians  asserted  about 
Jesus,  hardly  at  all  against  what  Jesus  said  of 
Himself.  And  he  may  perhaps  be  claimed  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  later  Jewish  historians  who  have 
really  tried  to  be  fair  in  writing  of  Jesus,  who 
have  at  least  abandoned  the  attitude  of  cold  neu- 
trality, and  have  scorned  the  wretched  mockery  of 
the  ToVdoth. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
opinion  of  Maimonides  about  Jesus.  In  such  of  his  works  as 
the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  consult  he  has  found  no 
allusion  whatever.  Dr.  M.  Friedlander,  in  his  work  on  The 
Jewish  Religion,  p.  227,  quotes  from  Maimonides,  but  without 
giving  the  exact  reference,  the  following :  '  Also  Jesus  the 
Nazarene,  who  imagined  he  would  be  the  Messiah,  and  was  killed 
through  the  court  of  Law,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
as  it  is  said,  "  And  the  sons  of  the  transgressors  among  thy 
people  will  rise  in  order  to  establish  a  vision,  and  will  stumble." 
Can  there  be  a  greater  stumbling  than  this  ? '  This  is  interesting 
as  being  more  than  a  mere  chronological  note. 

On  the  whole,  the  attitude  of  the  mediaeval 
Rabbis  towards  Jesus  was  one  of  indifference. 
Apart  from  the  necessity  of  controversy  or  the 
exposition  of  their  own  tenets,  they  had  little  in- 
clination or  occasion  to  mention  Him.  In  Him,  as 
a  man,  they  had  no  interest.  Their  tradition 
taught  them  that  He  was  one  who  had  '  deceived 
and  led  astray  Israel,'  and  they  would  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  show  that,  although  not  God,  He  was 
still  a  good  man.  Controversy  with  Christians 
turned  mainly  on  the  questions  of  His  Deity  and 
His  Messiahship,  and  the  Rabbis  fought  the  battle 
with  texts,  while  they  left  the  personality  alone. 
It  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  the  medi- 
aeval Rabbis  were  utterly  ignorant  of  what  Jesus 
had  said  and  done  ;  they  were  concerned  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  blasphemy  based 
on  the  Talmud,  and  for  that  purpose  worked  out 
the  chronological  argument.  But  only  one  or  two 
seem  to  have  had  the  courage  to  read  the  NT  ; 
and  in  studying  their  works,  the  present  writer  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  Jewish  controver- 
sialists had  not  altogether  failed  to  perceive  that 
Jesus  was  a  great  man.  This  may  be  a  mistaken 
impression  ;  it  is  at  least  a  charitable  one.  We 
shall  find  in  the  modern  historians  a  welcome 
change  from  the  mediaeval  attitude  towards  Jesus  ; 
and  to  the  consideration  of  those  modern  writers 
we  must  now  proceed. 

Litkratdfb.— '  Disputatio  R.  Jehielis,'  '  Nizzahon  Vetus,'  and 
'  R.  Isaaci  Hizzuk  Emunah '  in  Wagenseil,  Tela  Ignea  Satance; 
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Liber  Juhasin,  ed.  Filippowski,  London,  1857;  also,  Eisen- 
menger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  and  incidental  references  as 
given  above,  where  they  occur. 

iii.  Christ  in  modern  Jewish  Literature. — 
So  far  as  the  modern  Jewish  attitude  towards 
Jesus  differs  from  that  of  the  mediaeval  writers, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  great  his- 
torical scholars  of  the  last  century,  and  in  a  few 
utterances  by  liberal  Jews  at  ttie  present  day. 
Apart  from  these,  the  influence  of  which,  however, 
must  tend  to  promote  a  truer  view  of  Jesus  amongst 
Jews,  the  mediaeval  attitude  towards  Him  still 
widely  prevails.  New  editions  of  the  ToVdoth  are 
still  published,  and  find  readers  among  the  un- 
educated, in  Russian  Poland.  And,  as  regards 
the  educated,  there  is  still  the  same  cautious  re- 
serve which  so  far  as  possible  avoids  mention  of 
Jesus.  The  late  Professor  Theodores  of  Man- 
chester, in  a  lecture  on  the  Talmud,  delivered  in 
1874,  took  elaborate  pains  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
not  referred  to  at  all  in  that  work.  And  later 
still,  Dr.  M.  Friedlander,  in  his  book  on  The 
Jewish  Religion,  makes  only  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  Jesus,  and,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  has 
observed,  does  not  offer  any  opinion  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject. 

The  first  Jewish  writer  who  fairly  broke  away 
from  the  traditional  attitude  towards  Jesus  was 
Gratz,  in  his  Gesch.  der  Juden  (vol.  iii.  1856). 
He  boldly  declared  (p.  224  n. )  that  in  estimating 
Christianity  the  historian  must  take  his  stand  on 
the  historical,  i.e.  the  critical,  method.  He  made 
no  apology  for  the  shock  which  he  must  have  given 
to  the  majority  of  Jews  by  his  new  departure. 
And  he  was  not  afraid  to  express  high  admira- 
tion for  the  character  of  Jesus  as  a  man.  He 
formed  his  views  upon  the  subject  mainly  under 
the  influence  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  by  whose  help 
he  was  enabled  to  put  aside  as  unhistorical  most 
of  the  non-Jewish  elements  in  the  Gospel  repre- 
sentations of  Jesus,  and  to  emphasize  the  strong 
affinity  between  His  teaching  and  Judaism.  Gratz 
claims  that  Jesus  was,  in  the  main,  an  Essene,  as 
the  Baptist  also  had  been  ;  that  His  whole  purpose 
was  that  of  a  moral  reformer,  and  that  He  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  Judaism,  even  the  Pharisaic 
Judaism,  as  such,  but  only  the  depravity  of  those 
who  professed  it.  The  objections  to  this  view  are 
obvious  ;  but  the  fact  that  Gratz  presented  a  por- 
trait of  Jesus  in  which  the  Jewish  lines  were  over- 
drawn and  the  rest  nearly  obliterated,  does  not 
lessen  his  merit  as  the  first  Jew  who  gave  a  real 
portrait  of  Jesus  at  all.  Later  Jewish  writers 
have,  on  the  whole,  followed  the  lead  of  Gratz ; 
some  of  the  exaggerations  of  his  work  have  been 
toned  down,  and  more  recognition  has  been  given 
to  the  originality  of  Jesus ;  but  the  general  out- 
line of  his  work  is  still  maintained,  according  to 
which  Jesus  was  a  high-minded  and  saintly  Rabbi, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  be  maligned  and  persecuted, 
and  whose  enemies  were  His  own  professed  fol- 
lowers quite  as  much  as  His  Jewish  contempo- 
raries. 

The  work  of  Jost  {Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  u.  s.  Sek- 
ten,  1863)  shows  less  of  exaggeration  than  that  of 
Gratz,  and  perhaps  even  more  of  personal  venera- 
tion towards  Jesus.  Jost's  chief  contribution  is 
his  indignation  against  the  'judicial  murder'  of 
Jesus.  There  was  no  regular  trial,  such  as  Jewish 
law  required.  There  was  only  a  high-handed  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  chief  priests. 

He  says  :  '  We  hold  it  to  be  historical  honesty,  without  regard 
to  misinterpretation,  to  give  to  the  fact  its  right  name,  in  order 
to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  those  fanatics  who  did  such  a 
deed  by  their  own  power.  It  was  not  the  Jews  who  crucified 
Jesus.  Thousands  of  them  revered  in  Jesus  their  teacher  and 
friend.  .  .  It  is  time  at  last  to  judge  without  prejudice  the 
authentic  records  of  the  Evangelists,  who  relate  the  course  of 
events  in  simple  words,  albeit  according  to  traditions  of  very 
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unequal  worth.  Only  the  most  blinded  partisan  can  wish  to 
justify  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  it  was  effected,  and  to  burden 
afresh  the  whole  nation,  or  its  law-abiding  posterity,  with  the 
hateful  deed  of  Caiaphas  and  his  associates.' 

J.  H.  Weiss  (Gesch.  d.  jiid.  Tradition,  1871, 
Hebrew)  is  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  how  the 
radical  influence  of  Gratz  and  Jost  reacted  upon 
the  more  conservative  Jew.  Weiss  asserts  the 
Essenism  of  Jesus  (i.  p.  232),  and  remarks  that  His 
deplorable  fate  was  due  not  to  His  teaching,  which 
was  not  new,  but  to  the  means  which  He  took  to 
promote  it. 

'  For  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  and  drew  away  many  in 
Israel  to  believe  in  his  Divine  work  and  his  miracles.  And  he 
said,  before  the  multitude  and  even  before  his  judges,  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God.  These  three  claims  were  the  reason  for 
all  that  was  done  against  him.' 

Weiss,  beyond  question,  here  puts  his  finger  on 
the  real  Jewish  grievance  against  Jesus — '  He  spake 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  their  scribes.' 
Gratz  and  Jost  had  made  it  impossible  for  a  Jewish 
historian  to  revert  to  the  mediaeval  attitude  to- 
wards Jesus  ;  but  one  seems  to  hear,  in  Weiss,  the 
echo  of  the  ancient  condemnation,  '  He  was  a 
magician,  and  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel.' 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  may  be  taken  as  the 
authorized  exponent  of  Jewish  opinion,  and  in  its 
7th  volume  it  contains  a  careful  and  critical  article 
upon  'Jesus.'  It  is  the  work  of  three  writers, 
Jacobs,  Kohler,  and  Krauss ;  and  is  written  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  recent  Christian  as  well  as 
Jewish  scholarship.  It  is  admitted  that,  while  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  Jesus  were  in  many  re- 
spects Jewish  and  even  Essene,  He  yet  departed 
widely  in  other  respects  from  Essenism,  particu- 
larly in  His  association  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Law,  insisting  on  the 
spirit  rather  than  on  the  Halachic  development  of 
it,  is  represented  as  not  necessarily  or  essentially 
un-Jewish.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  representative  of 
the  Am-ha-aretz,  the  '  people  that  knoweth  not 
the  Law ' — a  rather  acute  remark.  Weiss  was 
right  in  pointing  to  His  assumption  of  power  and 
authority  as  the  reason  '  of  much  modern  antipathy 
to  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  exists.'  He  did  not,  at  least 
publicly,  claim  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  His  trial 
and  execution  were  quite  irregular.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  freely  admitted  that  '  a  great  historic  move- 
ment, of  the  character  and  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity, cannot  have  arisen  without  a  great  per- 
sonality to  call  it  into  existence  and  give  it  shape 
and  direction.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  a  mission 
from  God ;   and  he  must  have  had  the   spiritual 

Eower  and  fitness  to  be  chosen  for  it.'  That  is 
nely  said,  and  it  is  with  one  exception  the  fullest 
Jewish  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus  that 
is  known  to  us.  That  exception  is  contained  in  an 
article  by  C.  G.  Montefiore  (JQR,  1894,  p.  381  ff.). 
He  there  speaks  of  Jesus  as  '  the  most  important 
Jew  who  ever  lived,  one  who  exercised  a  greater 
influence  upon  mankind  and  civilization  than  any 
other  person,  whether  within  the  Jewish  race  or 
without  it.'  '  A  Jew  whose  life  and  character 

have  been  regarded  by  almost  all  the  best  and 
wisest  people  who  have  heard  or  read  of  his  actions 
and  his  words,  as  the  greatest  religious  exemplar 
for  every  age.'  '  It  may  be  asked,  "  Was  Jesus 

an  original  teacher,  and  on  what  grounds  does  his 
originality  depend  ? "  Now  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  Jesus  should  not  have  been  original. 
Jewish  authors  sometimes  write  as  if  there  were  an 
antecedent  improbability  in  his  having  made  any 
big  religious  or  moral   step  in  advance.'  ,  'A 

refigious  teacher  might,  I  suppose,  be  called  original 
who  combined  and  collected  together  the  best  ele- 
ments of  religion  existing  in  his  time,  emphasized 
those  most  important  and  fruitful,  developed  them, 
drew  out  their  implications,  and  rejected  or  ignored 
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other  elements  which  either  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  first,  or  which,  though  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries may  have  been  unaware  of  it,  be- 
longed in  reality  to  a  lower  level  and  an  outgrown 
age.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  herein  to  a 
great  extent  lay  the  originality  of  Jesus.'  Mr. 
Montefiore's  article  shows  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
Jew  to  remain  a  whole-hearted  Jew,  while  yet  he 
feels  a  frank  admiration  and  reverence  towards 
Jesus.  With  his  full  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
grandeur  of  Jesus,  the  fullest  that  would  seem  to 
be  possible  without  crossing  the  frontier  of  Juda- 
ism, we  will  close  this  study  of  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
literature.  (See,  further,  the  histories  of  Gratz, 
Jost,  and  Weiss ;  Jewish  Encyc.  vol.  vii. ,  and  JQR, 
1894).  R.  Travers  Herford. 

CHRIST  IN  MOHAMMEDAN  LITERATURE.— 
i.  In  the  Koran.*  —  The  earliest  mention  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Koran  is  in  ch.  19,  the  Suratu 
Maryam,  which  was  delivered  in  Mecca.  It  refers 
to  His  birth — 

'  Make  mention  in  the  Book,  of  Mary,  when  she  went  apart 
from  her  family  eastward,  and  took  a  veil  to  shroud  herself 
from  them,  and  we  sent  our  spirit  to  her,  and  he  took  before  her 
the  form  of  a  perfect  man.  She  said  :  "  I  fly  for  refuge  from 
thee  to  the  God  of  Mercy  :  if  thou  fearest  Him."  He  said  :  "  I 
am  only  a  messenger  of  thy  Lord,  that  I  may  bestow  on  thee  a 
holy  son."  She  said  :  "  How  shall  I  have  a  son,  when  man  hath 
never  touched  me  ?  and  I  am  not  unchaste  ?  "  He  said  :  "  So 
shall  it  be.  Thy  Lord  hath  said,  Easy  is  this  with  me,  and  we 
will  make  him  a  sign  to  mankind  and  a  mercy  from  me  ;  for  it 
is  a  thing  decreed."  And  she  conceived  him  and  retired  with 
him  to  a  far-off  place.  And  the  throes  came  upon  her  by  the 
trunk  of  a  palm.  She  said  :  "  Oh,  would  that  I  had  died  ere 
this,  and  been  a  thing  forgotten,  forgotten  quite."  And  one 
cried  to  her  from  below  her,  "Grieve  not  thou."  Then  came 
she  with  the  babe  to  her  people,  bearing  him.  They  said  :  "  O 
Mary,  now  hast  thou  done  a  strange  thing,  O  sister  of  Aaron  ; 
Thy  father  was  not  a  man  of  wickedness,  nor  unchaste  thy 
mother."  And  she  made  a  sign  to  them,  pointing  towards  the 
babe.  They  said  :  "  How  shall  we  speak  with  him  who  is  in 
the  cradle,  an  infant  ?  "  It  said  :  "  Verily,  I  am  the  servant  of 
God  ;  He  hath  given  me  the  Book,  and  He  hath  made  me  a 
Prophet " '  (vv.  16-24. 28-32). 

The  child  is  represented  as  miraculously  speaking 
in  defence  of  His  mother.  He  claimed  to  be  the 
servant  of  God  to  whom  a  revelation — the  Book — 
was  made.  It  is  said  that  this  refers  to  the  Injil, 
or  Gospel,  revealed  to  Him  whilst  yet  in  His 
mothers  womb.  The  idea  of  speaking  in  the 
cradle  is  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy.  The  idea  of  the  palm  tree  is  taken  from 
a  story  in  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary, 
when  she  rests  under  it  on  the  way  to  Egypt. 

In  Suratu'z  Zukhruf  (ch.  43),  also  a  Meccan 
Sura,  we  read — 

•  And  when  the  son  of  Mary  was  set  forth  as  an  instance  of 
Divine  power,  lo  !  thy  people  cried  out  for  joy  thereat.  And 
they  said:  "  Are  our  gods  or  is  he  the  better  ?  "  .  .  Jesus  is  no 
more  than  a  servant  whom  we  favoured  and  proposed  as  an 
instance  of  Divine  power  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he 
shall  be  a  sign  of  the  last  hour '  (vv.  57-61). 

The  idolaters  of  Mecca  put  the  question  recorded 
in  the  second  of  the  above  verses  to  Mohammed, 
when  he  condemned  their  gods.  The  Christians 
worship  as  a  God,  Jesus  whom  you  praise  :  do  you, 
therefore,  condemn  Him  as  you  do  our  gods  ?  We 
are  quite  willing  to  let  our  gods  be  treated  as  you 

.  !  P16 ,form  in  which  the  name  '  Jesus-  appears  in  the  Koran 
is   lsa  Vwy),  which  appears  to  represent  '  Esau '  rather  than 

rtor.^»;t0  Vlml}?r  ,?rie,^  is  said  t0  be  found  in  Mandaic 
documents  (Brandt    tte  Mandanche  Religion,  1889,  p.  141): 

influent  it  thelr  F°ty?  ,for  'J°hn,'ma.y  be  due  to  Moslem 
tharZh,^  T mS  u"hkely.  though  not  wholly  impossible, 
and  ctrisr^Tf  ™ay  have  confused  the  personalities  of  EsaJ 
either  ?n  i'niJtS-m0!'e  Probable  that  the  Koranic  form  is  due 
TwvIm-  lm:™*10na'  iteration  or  to  mishearing.  Frankel 
Iff'  3?6)  ^g^ted  that  the  initial  y  instead  of  the  final 
aHer^nns  wi™!?™?  T-  Mohammed's  part,  whereas  the  other 
SraZr,1!?  t£-hlS  desire  t0  make  the  word  rhyme  with 
li£h,  w£l  } '  and  -thls  accounts  for  the  facts  (cf.  Sycz,  Bib- 
equaly  STt'hTt^  *«™\.M<».  P-  62).  It  is,  however, 
XLttt  *£e  alteration  ™s  due  to  Mohammed's 
coSeration      ""*  haVe  been  moved  ^  som*  superstitious 


treat  Him.  This  seems  to  be  their  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  it  led  to  the  emphatic  declaration  that 
whatever  the  Christians  might  think  of  Him,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mohammed  He  was  '  no  more'  than 
a  servant.' 

All  the  other  references  to  Jesus  Christ  occur  in 
Medina  Suras.  We  give  the  principal  ones  in 
their  historical  order. 

In  Suratu'l  Baqarah  (ch.  2)  we  read — 

'  And  to  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  gave  we  clear  proofs  of  his  Mis- 
sion, and  strengthened  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit '  *  (v.8i). 

'  To  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  we  gave  manifest  signs,  and 
strengthened  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit '  (v.254). 

In  the  Suratu  All  Imran  (ch.  3)  there  are  several 
references — 

*  Remember  when  the  Angel  said  :  "  O  Mary,  Verily,  God 
announceth  to  thee  the  Word  from  Him.  His  name  shall  be 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Mary,  illustrious  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next,  and  one  of  those  who  have  near  access  to  God.  And  he 
shall  speak  to  men  alike  when  in  the  cradle  and  when  grown 
up,  and  he  shall  be  one  of  the  just."  She  said  :  "How,  O  Lord  ! 
shall  I  have  a  son,  when  man  hath  not  touched  me?"  He 
said  :  "  Thus  will  God  create  what  He  will.  When  He  decreeth 
a  thing,  He  only.saith  Be,  and  it  is."  And  He  will  teach  him 
the  Book  and  the  Wisdom  and  the  Law  and  the  Evangel,  and  he 
shall  be  an  apostle  to  the  people  of  Israel '  (vv.40**). 

It  is  said  that  Mary  was  thirteen  or  fifteen  years  old 
when  the  announcement  was  made  to  her.  The 
commentators  say  that  Jesus  was  specially  set  apart 
to  speak  in  the  cradle,  and  later  on  to  the  Jews. 

The  phrase  '  son  of  Mary '  had  become  so  fixed 
in  Mohammed's  mind  that  he  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Angel,  even  when  he  is  addressing 
Mary  herself.  There  are  several  interpretations 
of  the  words  '  teach  him  the  Book.'  The  most 
generally  received  one  is  that  it  refers  to  the 
Divine  books  of  previous  prophets  other  than  the 
Law  of  Moses.  There  is  a  curious  saying  of  Imam 
Mohammed  bin  Ali  Baqir — 

'Jesus  was  so  intelligent  that,  when  nine  months  old,  his 
mother  sent  him  to  school.  The  master  said  the  Bismillah — 
"In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate" — 
which  the  child  at  once  repeated  after  him.  The  Master  then 
gave  a  number  of  words  to  be  read,  of  which  the  first  was 
abjad.  Jesus  wished  to  know  why  he  should  do  this,  upon 
which  the  master  became  angry  and  struck  him.  The  child 
said  :  "  If  you  know,  explain  ;  if  you  do  not,  listen.  In  abjad, 
a  stands  for  Allah  la  ilah  ('  there  is  no  God  but  God '),  b  for 
Bahjat  Ullah  ('  grace  of  God '),  j  for  Jalal  Ullah  ('  glory  of  God '), 
d  for  Din  Ullah  ('  religion  of  God ')." ' 

Mohammed  says  that  Jesus  was  sent  as  an  apostle 
to  the  Jews,  in  order  to  show  that  his  Mission  was 
limited,  whilst  that  of  Mohammed  was  for  all 
people.  In  Medina,  the  idea  of  a  Mission  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia  had  now  taken  hold 
of  Mohammed's  mind,  and  he  thus  suggests  by  the 
reference  to  the  limited  Mission  of  Jesus  his  own 
superiority. 

In  v.43  of  the  above  ch.  3  a  miracle  is  also  re- 
ferred to — 

'  "  How  have  I  come,"  he  will  say,  "  to  you  with  a  sign  from 
your  Lord  ;  out  of  clay  will  I  make  for  you,  as  it  were,  the 
figure  of  a  bird ;  and  I  will  breathe  into  it,  and  it  shall  become, 
by  God's  leave,  a  bird.  And  I  will  heal  the  blind  and  the  leper, 
and,  by  God's  leave,  I  will  quicken  the  dead."' 

It  is  said  that  the  bird  was  a  bat  which  flew 
away  whilst  they  looked  at  it,  and,  when  out  of 
sight,  fell  down  dead.  Traditions  also  state  that 
he  cured  fifty  thousand  people  in  one  day,  and 
raised  not  oniy  Lazarus,  but  also  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  from  the  dead.  The  story  of  the  bird  was 
evidently  suggested  to  Mohammed  by  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  twelve  sparrows  from  mud,  re- 
corded in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite. 

In  the  same  Sura  the  death  of  Jesus  is  referred 
to— 

'  O  Jesus  !  verily  I  will  cause  thee  to  die.  I  will  take  thee  up 
to  myself  and  deliver  thee  from  those  who  believe  not'  (v.48). 

The  commentary  Ma'alim  says  that  he  died  for 

three  hours  and  then  went  up  to  heaven  :  others 

*  By  '  Holy  Spirit '  Mohammed  means  Gabriel. 
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say  it  was  seven  hours.  Jalalain  says  that  God 
took  him  away  in  a  trance.  Others  interpret  it  in 
the  -sense  of  protection  from  adversaries,  or  the 
destruction  of  evil  which  would  hinder  the  ascent 
to  the  world  of  spirits.  The  difficulty  the  com- 
mentators feel  over  this  verse  is  that  it  clearly 
contradicts  Sura  4'55  which  distinctly  denies  that 
Jesus  was  put  to  death.  In  v.52  Jesus  is  compared 
to  Adam,  that  is,  neither  had  a  human  father. 

The  next  reference  is  in  Suratu's  Saff  (ch.  61), 
and  is  intended  to  show  that  Jesus  had  foretold 
the  advent  of  Mohammed — 

'  Remember  when  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  said,  "  O  children  of 
Israel !  of  a  truth  I  am  God's  apostle  to  you  to  confirm  the  Law 
which  was  given  before  me,  and  to  announce  an  apostle  that 
shall  come  after  me  whose  name  shall  be  Ahmad  " '  (v.  7). 

Mohammed  here  confounds  the  term  '  Parakletos,' 
the  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
with  the  word  '  Periklytos,'  which  has  somewhat 
the  same  meaning  as  Ahmad,  from  the  root  of 
which  his  own  name  Mohammed  ('praised ')  also  is 
derived. 

The  next  reference  is  in  Suratu'l  Hadid  (ch. 
57)- 

'  We  gave  him  the  Evangel,*  and  we  put  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  followed  him  kindness  and  compassion.' 

The  next  reference  is  in  Suratu'n  Nisa  (ch.  4). 
It  is  a  denial  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  The 
Jews  are  reproached  for  speaking  against  Mary, 
and — 

'  for  their  saying,  "  Verily  we  have  slain  the  Messiah,  Jesus  the 
son  of  Mary,  an  apostle  of  God."  Yet  they  slew  him  not,  and 
they  crucified  him  not,  but  they  had  only  his  likeness  .  .  .  they 
did  not  really  slay  him,  but  God  took  him  up  to  Himself '  (v.1^). 

Mohammed  here  adopts  the  view  of  Basilides,  an 
early  heretic,  who  affirmed  that  the  spirit  who 
constituted  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  left  Him  before 
the  crucifixion.  He  did  it  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
not  really  a  man,  but  only  the  semblance  of  one  ; 
and  this  is  opposed  to  the  Koran  as  well  as  to  the 
Gospel.  Mohammed  apparently  did  not  see  the 
inconsistency  of  adopting  the  views  of  Basilides. 
Another  verse  denies  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

'  The  Messiah,  Jesus  son  of  Mary,  is  only  an  apostle  of  God, 
and  His  word  which  He  conveyed  into  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  from 
Him.  Believe,  therefore,  in  God  and  His  apostles,  and  say  not 
"Three"  (i.e.  there  is  a  Trinity).  Forbear  !  it  will  be  better  for 
you.  God  is  only  one  God.  Far  be  it  from  His  glory  that  He 
should  have  a  son  '  (v.i69). 

In  a  later  Sura,  SuratiCl  Maida  (ch.  5),  we 
read— 

'  Infidels  now  are  they  who  say,  "  God  is  the  Messiah,  son  of 
Mary "' (v. '6).  'When  God  shall  say,  "O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
hast  thou  said  unto  mankind — Take  me  and  my  mother  as  two 
gods  besides  God  ?,"  he  shall  say,  "  Glory  be  unto  thee,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  that  which  I  know  to  be  not  the  truth  " ' 
(v.116). 

Mohammed  represents  Christians  as  worshipping 
a  Trinity  consisting  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  undue  veneration  paid  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  may  have  misled  him  in  his  ear- 
lier days,  but  he  had  opportunities  of  correcting 
his  error  ;  and  yet  in  this  the  latest  of  the  Suras 
he  makes  the  charge.  By  this  time  his  breach 
with  the  Christians  was  complete,  he  had  no  hope 
of  winning  them,  nothing  to  gain  from  them,  and 
so  he  either  seeks  to  misrepresent  their  chief 
dogma,  or,  at  least,  takes  no  pains  to  ascertain 
what  it  really  was. 

In  the  same  Sura  we  have  a  passage  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  traditions — 

'Remember  when  the  apostles  said,  "  O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
is  thy  Lord  able  to  send  down  a  furnished  table  to  us  out  of 
heaven?'"  (v.n2).  'Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  said:  "O  God  our 
Lord  !  send  down  a  table  to  us  out  of  heaven,  that  it  may  be- 
come a  recurring  festival  to  us  "  '  (v.n^). 

*  By  '  the  Evangel '  Mohammed  evidently  meant  the  revelation 
which  he  supposed  Jesus  received  in  the  same  mechanical  way 
as  he  received  the  Koran. 


Mohammed  may  have  had  some  idea  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  when  he  recited  these  words,  or  of  the 
love-feasts  which  were  '  recurring  festivals  ' ;  but 
the  commentators  do  not  so  interpret  it.  Some 
say  it  was  a  parable,  and  that  a  table  did  not 
actually  come  down  ;  but  most  consider  that  a 
real  table  descended.  Jesus  made  the  ceremonial 
ablutions,  recited  the  names  of  God,  and  then  said 
the  prescribed  prayers.  After  this  he  uncovered 
the  table  and  found,  according  to  one  account, 
many  kinds  of  food  ;  according  to  another,  a  fish 
ready  cooked,  without  scales  or  prickly  fins,  drop- 
ping with  fat,  well  seasoned,  surrounded  with  all 
kinds  of  herbs,  and  leaves  on  which  were  olives, 
honey,  cheese,  and  so  on.  Jesus  restored  the  fish 
to  life,  then  caused  it  to  die  again,  and  fed  one 
thousand  three  hundred  persons  with  it.  Still  the 
fish  remained  whole.  The  table  then  flew  up  into 
heaven.     The  miracle  was  repeated  for  forty  days. 

ii.  The  following  traditions  referring  to  Jesus 
Christ  are  found  in  the  Qisasu'l  Anbiya  or  Tales 
of  the  Prophets. 

One  day  Mary  in  the  house  of  her  husband  had 
arranged  a  purdah  behind  which  she  intended  to 
bathe.  Then  Gabriel  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
young  man  appeared.  Mary  feared,  and  said  :  '  I 
seek  protection  of  God  from  thee,  if  thou  fearest.' 
Gabriel  said  :  '  I  am  sent  to  thee  from  thy  Lord 
that  a  beautiful  child  may  be  given  to  thee.' 
Mary  said  :  '  Whence  shall  a  child  come  to  me, 
for  no  man  has  touched  me,  I  am  not  an  evil-doer.' 
Then  Gabriel  came  near  to  Mary  and  breathed  on 
her.  Some  say  on  her  sleeve,  others  on  her  neck, 
some  on  her  womb.  Some  say  that  this  breath 
was  a  sneeze  made  by  Adam  and  preserved  by 
Gabriel. 

Mary  spoke  of  her  conception  to  her  cousin 
Joseph,  who  was  to  come  into  the  house.  He  in 
sorrow  expressed  his  doubts  about  her,  and,  on 
being  told  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  said,  '  There 
is  no  cultivation  without  seed,  and  no  seed  without 
a  tree.'  Mary  said  :  '  If  you  say  God  at  first  made 
the  trtes,  then  they  were  produced  without  seed  : 
if  first  He  made  seed,  then  seed  came  without  a 
tree.'  Joseph  said  :  '  Is  a  child  born  without  a 
father?'  Mary  said:  'Yes,  without  parents, 
just  as  Adam  and  Eve  were.'  Joseph  assented, 
and  expressed  regret  for  the  doubts  he  had  enter- 
tained. Then  Mary  told  him  about  the  good  news 
Gabriel  had  brought. 

They  say  that  Jesus  in  the  womb  spoke  with  his 
mother  and  said  the  Tasbih :  Subhana'  llah — '  I 
extol  the  holiness  of  God.'  When  the  days  of  her 
confinement  drew  near,  Mary  was  told  to  go  to 
Bethlehem,  lest  her  people  should  injure  the  child. 
Mary  and  Joseph  went,  under  the  guidance  of 
Gabriel.  The  pangs  of  child-birth  coming  on,  she 
got  off  her  riding  animal  and  rested  under  a  date 
tree.  Then  Christ  was  born.  Immediately  a 
spring  appeared  and  angels  bathed  the  child.  It 
is  said  that  Jesus  said  then  to  his  mother,  '  Do 
not  sorrow,  God  has  provided  this  fountain.' 
Then  ripe  dates  fell  at  her  feet,  and  she  said  :  '  O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  granted  me  sustenance.'  The 
reply  came,  '  O  Mary,  thy  heart  turned  to  me, 
love  for  Jesus  has  come  into  it ;  be  tranquil,  sus- 
tenance will  be  provided,  eat  and  drink  and  have 
joy  in  the  Messiah.' 

Then  Mary  said  to  Gabriel  :  '  If  people  ask  how 
the  child  was  born,  what  shall  I  reply  ? '  He  said  : 
'  Say,  "  I  have  seen  no  man,  I  am  fasting  ;  I  speak 
with  none  about  it.'"  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Jews  found  her  and  the  child  under  the  tree,  they 
began  to  make  a  tumult  and  reproached  her,  say- 
ing, '  Neither  thy  father  nor  mother  were  evil- 
doers.' She  replied  :  '  I  am  fasting  to-day,  what- 
ever you  want  to  know,  ask  the  child.'  They 
became   very  angry,   and   said  :    '  How   shall   we 
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speak  to  the  infant  ? '  However,  they  asked  him 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  He  said  :  'lam 
the  slave  of  God,  appointed  to  be  a  prophet  and 
a  blessing  in  whatever  place  I  may  be,  and  He  has 
ordered  me  to  keep  the  fast  and  almsgiving  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am  not  appointed  a  tyrant,  but 
the  peace  of  God  is  upon  me  from  the  day  of  my 
birth  to  the  day  of  my  death  and  resurrection  to 
life  again.'  Having  said  this,  he  did  not  speak 
again  till  the  natural  time  for  an  infant  to  speak 
arrived.  Having  witnessed  the  miracle,  the  Jews 
gave  up  their  suspicion  and  reproach,  and  said 
that  this  was  the  prophet  of  whose  birth  the 
preceding  prophets  had  spoken. 

Then  Mary  went  to  Jerusalem,  where,  seeing  the 
miracles  done  by  the  child,  people  sought  to 
destroy  him.  Then,  by  the  order  of  God,  Mary 
took  him  to  Egypt.  Some  say  she  went  with 
Joseph  and  the  child  to  Damascus,  to  the  house  of 
a  rich  man,  who  protected  and  provided  for  them. 
He  nourished  many  lame  and  blind  persons.  At 
this  time  a  very  valuable  article  of  his  was  stolen, 
and  no  trace  of  the  thief  could  be  found.  Jesus 
said  :  '  Such  a  lame  and  such  a  blind  man  stole 
the  thing.'  When  accused,  the  blind  man  said: 
'  How  could  I  see  to  steal  ?,'  and  the  lame  man, 
'  How  could  I  walk  to  do  so  ? '  Jesus  said  :  '  The 
blind  man  carried  the  lame  man,  who  then  from 
a  shelf  took  the  goods  and  divided  the  booty.' 
So  the  theft  was  found  out. 

Then  Jesus,  having  received  from  God  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  invited 
the  Jews  to  embrace  the  strong  religion  ;  but  they 
were  displeased,  and  only  his  apostles  followed 
him. 

It  is  said  that  the  term  hawari*  'apostle,' 
conies  from  a  word  meaning  '  to  whiten,'  and  that 
the  apostles  were  so  called  because  they  were 
fullers  by  trade.  Jesus  said  to  them  :  '  Just  as 
you  make  clothes  clean,  so  by  faith  in  God  cleanse 
your  hearts  from  the  dust  of  sin.'  Then  they 
asked  for  a  miracle.  Jesus  took  various  clothes 
and  filled  a  jar  with  them.  Some  time  after  he 
took  them  out,  when  they  were  all  of  one  colour. 
These  twelve  men  then  believed  in  him.  God  told 
Jesus  to  tell  people  first,  that  '  God  is  one  without 
a  partner,'  then  to  tell  them  of  the  coming  of 
Mohammed  as  a  prophet,  and  say  :  '  A  prophet 
will  come  after  me,  Ahmad  by  name.'  Then 
Jesus,  wearing  a  woollen  cloth,  with  staff  in  hand 
went  here  and  there.  At  night  he  used  a  stone 
for  a  pillow  and  lay  on  the  ground.  His  food  was 
barley  bread  and  greens.  He  cared  nothing  for 
worldly  wealth.  He  never  desired  the  society  and 
friendship  of  women.  His  life  was  one  of  great 
simplicity.  Seeing  his  fatigue  in  walking,  his 
disciples  brought  him  an  animal  to  ride ;  but 
after  using  it  once  he  returned  it  to  them,  for  the 
anxiety  of  providing  it  with  fodder  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  They  then  wished  to  procure  him 
a  house  ;  he  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
lived  long  it  would  go  to  ruin ;  if  he  soon  died, 
some  one  else  would  get  it. 

One  day  he  saw  an  old  man  sitting  by  the  grave 
of  his  son.  Jesus,  after  two  prostrations  in  prayer, 
said:  'O  certain  one,  rise  by  the  order  of  God.' 
■a  g™J?  °Pened>  and  the  corpse  came  forth  and 
said:  'O  Lord,  .why  didst  thou  call  me?'  The 
Jews  said  :  '  We  have  never  seen  such  a  sorcerer  ' 
i  •  18/xt  ed  that  God  ordered  Jesus  to  go  to  the 
king  of  Nasibin,  a  proud  and  infidel  ruler.  Jesus 
went  with  his  twelve  disciples,  and  on  arriving 
near  the  place  said  :  '  Who  of  you  will  go  and 
announce  to  the  people  of  this  place  my  arrival  ? ' 
James  and  Thomas  and  Simon  Peter  went.  When 
near  the  place,  Simon  told  tlieother  two  to  go  on  and 
give  the  news,  and  he  would  wait ;  so  that  if  evil 
*  Really  the  Ethiopio  for  ■  messenger,'  ■  apostle.' 


should  fall  on  one  of  them  he  might  make  some 
plan.  Then  James  and  Thomas  entered  the  city, 
and  cried  out,  'Jesus  the  Prophet  of  God  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  come  to  the  city.'  The  people 
seized  Thomas  and  took  him  to  the  king,  who 
said  :  '  Who  has  spoken  here  of  a  prophet,  and  God, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God?  if  he  does  not  repent,  I 
will  kill  him.'  Thomas  said:  '  I  will  not  repent. 
Let  the  king  do  as  he  wills.'  Then  by  the  order 
of  the  king  the  people  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet 
of  Thomas,  and  left  him  in  an  unclean  place. 
Simon  then  came  and  sought  the  audience  of  the 
king,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  interrogate 
Thomas.  He  then  asked  him  how  he  supported 
the  statement  he  had  made.  Thomas  replied  that 
Jesus  worked  miracles,  for  the  blind  and  lame 
and  sick  were  healed.  Simon  said :  '  Doctors 
do  this  ;  what  other  proof  have  you  ?  '  '  Jesus 
knows  what  people  eat,  and  drink,  and  say  in  their 
houses.'  Simon  said  :  '  This  too  can  be  done  by  in- 
telligence and  hearing  :  give  another  proof.'  '  He 
makes  birds  of  mud,  and  makes  them  fly.'  Simon 
said  :  'This  is  simply  magic  :  give  another  proof.' 
Thomas  said  :  '  He  raises  by  the  order  of  God  the 
dead  to  life. '  Simon  then  said  to  the  king  :  '  If 
this  is  so,  it  is  advisable  that  your  honour  should 
send  for  Jesus,  and  see  whether  what  Thomas 
says  is  right :  if  he  raises  the  dead  he  is  a  true 
prophet.'  The  king  approved,  and  sent  for  Jesus, 
to  whom  Simon  told  all  that  had  passed.  Jesus 
asked  what  miracles  were  called  for.  Simon  said 
to  heal  the  hands  and  feet  of  Thomas ;  then  to 
state  what  each  one  in  the  assembly  had  eaten, 
and  what  stores  he  had  ;  then  to  make  mud  birds 
fly.  Jesus  did  all  these  things.  Salman  al-Farisi 
says  that  when  all  the  sick  in  Nasibin  were  healed, 
the  people  asked  Jesus  to  raise  the  dead.  Jesus 
said  he  would  do  so.  They  came  to  the  grave  of 
Shem,  son  of  Noah,  and  said,  'Revive  him.' 
Jesus  made  two  prostrations  in  prayer  and  prayed 
to  God.  Then  by  order  of  God  the  earth  opened, 
and  a  person  with  white  hair  and  beard  came 
forth  from  the  grave,  and,  having  saluted  Jesus, 
said  to  the  people  :  '  Certainly,  Jesus  is  a  prophet 
of  God.  All  of  you  should  believe  in  him  and 
obey  him.'  Then  Jesus  said  to  Shem  :  '  In  your 
lifetime  no  one  had  white  hair ;  how  is  it  yours  is 
white  ?  '  He  replied  :  '  When  I  heard  your  voice, 
I  thought  the  day  of  judgment  had  come,  and  my 
hair  turned  white  with  fear.'  Jesus  said  :  '  How 
long  have  you  been  dead  ? '  He  replied  :  '  Four 
thousand  years.'  Jesus  wished  to  pray  for  his 
life,  but  Shem  said  :  '  Again  I  must  die,  I  have  no 
wish  to  live  on,  if  you  will  ask  God  to  have  mercy 
on  me.' 

One  day  when  a  crowd  was  following  Jesus, 
they  said  they  were  hungry.  The  Apostles  urged 
him  to  relieve  them.  This  relief  came  in  the 
form  of  a  tray  of  God  from  heaven.  When  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles  saw  it,  they  offered  thanks  to 
God.  Then  Jesus  said:  'Let  the  most  pious  one 
amongst  you  lift  up  the  cover  of  the  tray.'  The 
Apostles  requested  him  to  do  it.  He  did  so,  and 
then  they  saw  on  the  tray  a  fish  without  bones 
from  which  oil  was  flowing,  and  round  it  were  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  but  there  was  no  garlic  or 
leeks.  Near  the  head  of  the  fish  was  some  vine- 
gar, and  near  the  tail  some  salt.  Round  it  were 
placed  five  loaves,  and  on  each  loaf  were  a  few 
olives,  five  pomegranates,  and  five  dates.  Simon, 
on  seeing  this,  said  :  '  This  is  heavenly  food.'  Then 
Jesus  told  the  people  to  eat.  The  Apostles  said  : 
'  You  eat  and  then  we  will.'  Jesus  said  :  '  I  do  not 
eat.  Let  the  people  for  whom  I  obtained  it  eat.' 
Then  the  people  ate.  The  sick,  after  eating  this 
food,  were  restored  to  health.  Multitudes  ate,  but 
the  food  was  not  less.  It  is  said  that  for  forty 
days  this  tray  came  down  each  morning  and  re- 
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mained  till  mid-day.  Then  the  word  came  to 
Jesus  :  '  Only  the  poor,  the  orphans,  and  the  sick 
should  eat.'  The  rich  murmured,  and  God  threat- 
ened them  with  punishment.  Some  said  :  '  Make 
the  fish  alive  again,  and  we  will  believe.'  Jesus 
did  so ;  but  they  believed  not,  and  seventy  men 
perished. 

A  man  came  to  Mary  one  day,  and  said  :  '  The 
king  has  said  that  a  ryot  each  day  is  to  make  a 
feast  for  him  and  his  army.  To-day  it  is  my  turn, 
and  I  have  not  the  means  to  do  it.'  Mary  turned 
for  aid  to  Jesus,  who  hesitated ;  but  Mary  said 
that  aid  would  be  a  great  favour  to  the  ryot. 
Jesus  then  sent  for  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
said :  '  Get  ready  jars  and  pots,  and  fill  up  with 
water,'  which  Jesus  changed  into  pure  wine.  In 
other  pots  cooked  meat  was  found,  and  newly 
baked  bread  on  trays  appeared.  The  king  wished 
to  know  where  the  wine  came  from.  The  man 
replied,  From  such  and  such  a  place.  The  king, 
knowing  the  wine  of  that  place,  said  :  '  Why  dost 
thou  lie?  no  such  wine  is  to  be  found  there.'  Then 
the  man  confessed  that  a  neighbour  had  by  his 
prayers  provided  all.  The  king  then  called  for 
Jesus,  and  said  :  '  The  heir  to  my  throne  died  a 
little  while  ago,  restore  him  to  life.'  Jesus  said 
that  his  return  to  life  meant  many  evils  to  the 
country.  The  king  said :  '  Let  the  country  be 
ruined  if  I  only  get  one  glimpse  of  him.'  Jesus 
said  :  '  If  I  raise  him,  will  you  let  me  go  in  peace  ? ' 
The  king  agreed ;  so  the  prince  came  to  life,  and 
Jesus  went  away.  But  the  prince  was  a  tyrant, 
and  the  people  killed  both  father  and  son. 

One  day  Jesus  met  a  Jew  with  two  loaves.  The 
Jew  agreed  to  share  food  ;  but  when  he  saw  Jesus 
had  only  one  loaf,  he  hid  one  of  his,  and  next 
morning  appeared  with  one  only,  and  denied  that 
lie  had  more.  Then  Jesus,  when  going  on  the 
way,  asked  a  shepherd  to  feed  him,  who  said : 
'  Tell  one  of  my  men  to  slay  a  sheep  that  it  may 
be  cooked.'  Jesus  from  the  skin  and  bones  revived 
the  sheep.  '  Who  art  thou  ? '  said  the  shepherd. 
'  Jesus,  son  of  Mary.'  Then  Jesus  asked  the  Jew 
where  the  two  loaves  were.  He  swore  he  had  only 
one.  Jesus  remained  quiet.  At  the  next  stage  he 
had  a  calf  killed,  and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  again 
he  restored  the  calf  to  life  and  gave  it  back  to  its 
owner,  and  again  asked  the  Jew  where  the  two 
loaves  were.  He  again  denied  that  he  had  two. 
They  then  come  to  a  city  where  the  king  was  sick 
and  at  the  point  of  death.  Then  the  Jew  told  the 
nobles  that  he  could  cure  all  diseases  and  even 
raise  the  dead.  They  said  :  '  Cure  the  king  and 
we  will  give  you  much  money.'  He  began  to  beat 
the  king  with  his  staff,  and  the  king  died.  The 
nobles  ordered  that  he  should  be  hanged.  Jesus, 
seeing  this,  said :  '  If  I  raise  your  king,  will  you 
forgive  my  friend?'  Jesus  raised  the  king  and 
released  the  Jew.  The  Jew  was  profuse  in  his 
thanks.  Jesus  said  :  '  Where  is  the  second  loaf  ?  ' 
The  Jew  said  he  had  only  one. 

Jesus  went  one  day  to  an  infidel  king  like 
Pharaoh,  and  called  upon  him  to  embrace  Islam. 
The  king,  being  annoyed,  determined  to  kill  him. 
Jesus  hid  in  a  mountain  cave,  and  after  a  few  days 
told  his  disciples  that  this  revelation  had  come  : 
'  Truly  I  will  raise  thee  up  and  bring  thee  back  to 
myself.'  The  Apostles  wept  at  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion from  him.  He  said  :  '  You  weep  now,  when 
the  enemy  comes  you  will  forsake  me.'  They 
declared  that  they  would  allow  no  enemy  to  come 
near  him,  and  would  protect  him.  They  also  said  : 
'  Will  another  prophet  come  after  thee  ? '  He  said  : 
'  Yes,  of  the  Quraish  tribe,  an  unlettered  prophet, 
Mohammed,  superior  to  me,  will  come.  Tell  the 
generations  to  come  to  follow  him.'  He  then 
added  :  'Now  I  make  Simon  my  Khalifa  (succes- 
sor),  all  of  you   obey  him.'    They  agreed.      He 


said :  '  After  my  death  trays  full  of  light  will 
come,  and  by  the  blessing  of  that  light  you  will 
know  the  languages  of  all  tribes. ' 

Some  say  that  the  Jews,  by  the  advice  of  that 
bad  king,  and  by  means  of  an  old  Apostle,  seized 
Jesus  and  imprisoned  him  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  prepared  a  cross  on  which  to  crucify  him. 
Then  great  darkness  fell,  and  angels  released 
Jesus  from  prison  and  carried  him  up  on  high,  and 
took  the  old  man  prisoner.  The  Jews,  thinking  he 
was  Jesus,  quickly  killed  him,  and  he  was  cruci- 
fied, though  he  protested  that  he  was  not  Jesus, 
but  the  man  who  had  betrayed  him.  The  Jews 
did  not  believe  it.  All  historians  say  Mary  was 
then  alive.  Others  say  the  Jews  watched  and 
guarded  the  cave  where  Jesus  was,  but  Jesus  at 
night  was  taken  up  under  cover  of  darkness.  In 
the  morning  the  Jews  sent  a  man  to  find  Jesus, 
but  he  returned  and  said  that  no  one  was  there. 
Then  the  Jews  said  :  '  Thou  art  Jesus,'  and  crucified 
him. 

Others  say  the  Jews  imprisoned  him  with  eighteen 
men  in  a  house.  Jesus  said  :  '  If  one  of  you  will 
assume  my  appearance,  God  will  reward  you  in 
Paradise.'  One  agreed.  Jesus  ascended  on  high. 
In  the  morning  the  Jews  said,  '  There  were 
eighteen  men  with  Jesus ;  one  is  short.'  The 
prisoners  said  Jesus  had  gone  on  high ;  but  the 
Jews  saw  one  like  Jesus  and  crucified  him.  After 
a  few  days  Jesus  returned  to  the  Apostles  ;  then 
he  died,  but  God  restored  him  to  life  and  made 
him  like  an  angel. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  last  day,  when  Dajjal  the 
cursed,  with  Imam  Mahdi,  collects  the  people  at 
morning  prayers,  Jesus  will  appear  on  the  Mosque 
at  Jerusalem,  and  will  descend  to  join  Imam 
Mahdi,  and  kill  Dajjal.  He  will  engage  in  Jihad, 
or  wars  of  religion,  and  bring  people  to  Islam. 
Such  will  be  his  justice  that  the  lion  and  the  sheep 
will  dwell  together,  and  children  will  play  with 
serpents.  When  Jesus  dies  again,  the  burial  prayers 
(namaz-i-Janazah)  will  be  said  over  him,  and  he 
will  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  at 
Medina. 

Literature. — The  Christology  of  the  Koran  is  the  subject  of 
a  considerable  literature,  which  is  best  represented  in  recent 
times  by  Ed.  Sayous,  J tsus-Christ  d'apres  Mahomet,  Paris,  1S8D. 
Somewhat  earlier  are  Gerock,  Versuch  einer  Darstellung  der 
Christologie  des  Korans,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1839  ;  and  Man- 
neval,  La  Christologie  du  Koran,  Toulouse,  1867.  See  also  H. 
Preserved  Smith,  The  Bible  and  Islam,  New  York,  1897 ;  and 
the  missionary  tract '  Islam  and  Christianity,'  American  Tract 
Society,  1891. 

In  the  post-Koranic  literature  of  Islam  three  classes  of  writers 
are  occupied  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  for  different  purposes. 

1.  The  theologians.— These  persons,  so  far  as  they  argue  with 
Christians,  are  compelled  to  discredit  the  Christian  Gospels, 
against  which  they  urge  objections  often  identical  with  those 
popularized  in  recent  times  by  Strauss.  The  remarkable  treatise 
by  Ibn  IJazm  (d.  1063  a.d.),  published  in  Cairo,  1903-4,  repre- 
sents the  extreme  of  negative  criticism.  The  author  refuses  to 
trust  the  Gospels  even  for  the  names  of  the  Apostles  ;  nothing 
whatever,  he  holds,  is  known  about 'Isa  beyond  the  statements 
of  the  Koran.  For  the  mode  in  which  his  arguments  can  be 
met  we  may  refer  to  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  iluhammadan  Objections 
to  Christianity,  1904.  Ibn  Hazm's  view  is  not  generally  popular 
among  Moslems ;  and  some,  such  as  Fakhr  al-din  al-Razi  (d.  1209), 
a  commentator  of  high  repute,  even  use  the  Gospels  to  illus- 
trate the  Koran.  This  practice  is  imitated  by  the  Egyptian 
mufti  Mohammed  Abdo,  from  whom  Islam  expected  so  much, 
in  the  commentaries  which  are  published  in  the  Cairene 
bi-monthly  Mandr.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  illustrations  of 
the  Koran  from  the  Gospels  in  commentaries  by  authors  who 
would  not  consult  them ;  in  such  cases  they  are  given  after  a 
chain  of  authorities  going  back  to  one  of. the  companions  of  the 

2  The  preachers— The  Moslem  sermon  ordinarily  consists 
largely  of  anecdotes  or  maxims  connected  with  persons  of 
eminence  These  include  prophets  ;  Greek,  Roman,  and  Persian 
sages  •  companions  of  the  Prophet ;  and  Moslem  saints.  In 
the  works  of  these  writers  the  name  of  'Isa  figures  very  fre- 
quently, the  sayings  and  doings  assigned  to  Him  being  some- 
times traceable  to  the  Gospels,  but  often  assigned  in  different 
works  to  a  variety  of  persons.  A  great  quantity  bearing  the 
name  'Isa  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  homiletic  encyclopedia 
called  'Revival  of  the  Religious  Sciences 'by  al-Ghazzali  (ub. 
1126  a.d.),  whence  they  were  collected  and  translated  in  the 


Expository  Times  (Nov.  and  Dec.  1903,  and  Jan.  1904)  by  D.  S. 
Margoliouth. 

3.  The  story-tellers. — The  profession  of  these  persons  does  not 
differ  technically  from  that  of  the  preachers  ;  but,  as  their  pur- 
pose is  only  to  entertain,  they  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  aim  at  reforming.  The  work  by  Tha'libi  (d.  1036)  cited 
above,  called  '  Tales  of  the  Prophets,'  emanates  from  this  class, 
whom  the  more  serious  preachers  reproach  for  their  mendacity 
(Luzumiyyat  of  Abu  'l-'Ala  of  Ma'arrah,  ii.  77,  Cairo,  1895). 
The  stories  told  by  them  are  often  purely  the  product  of  their 
fancy,  though  at  times  they  go  back  to  some  apocryphal  Gospel, 
or  some  passage  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  character  of  Christ, 
as  it  appears  in  Moslem  fabrications,  is  modelled  on  that  of  the 
Sufi,  saint,  who  is  a  benevolent  ascetic.  Ibn  'Arabi  (d.  1240  a.d.), 
the  chief  mystical  writer  of  Islam,  accounts  for  the  mild, 
philanthropic,  and  non-resistent  character  of  Christianity  by 
the  fact  that  its  founder  was  fatherless.  That  Christ  will  return 
to  judge  the  world  according  to  the  law  of  Mohammed  is  a 
text  on  which  his  '  Meccan  Revelations'  contain  many  a  homily. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  '  Son  of  God '  was  attributed  by 
ingenious  Moslems  to  a  misreading  of  Ps  27  '  Thou  art  my  Son,' 
in  Arabic  bunayya,  which  should  have  been  read  nabiyytm, 
'  a  prophet,'  two  words  which,  in  the  ordinary  Arabic  writing, 
are  barely  distinguishable  {al-Bhaith  al-Mwajjam).  In  the 
anecdotes  told  by  the  preachers,  the  Apostles  are  ordinarily 
made  to  address  him  as  '  O  Spirit  of  God '  or  '  O  Word  of  God,' 
for  both  of  which  there  is  authority  in  the  Koran.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  above,  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  sup- 
posed by  the  Moslems  to  be  the  Virgin. 

E.  Sell  and  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

PAUL.— It  is  fortunate  that  our  subject  is 
limited  for  us  at  the  outset.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  consider  the  life  and  theology  of  St.  Paul 
per  se  and  in  all  their  bearings,  but  only  in  that 
particular  relation  which  belongs  to  a  Dictionary 
of  'Christ  and  the  Gospels.'  That  aspect  alone 
is  momentous  enough.  The  figure  of  St.  Paul 
looms  so  large  and  fills  so  much  of  the  NT  that 
he  may  well  seem  to  stand  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  '  The 
Apostle'  was  the  name  given  in  the  early  Church 
to  the  corpus  of  thirteen  (or  fourteen)  Epistles 
called  after  him.  And  in  the  NT  at  least  he  does 
throw  the  other  Apostles — or  all  but  one — into 
the  shade.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  not 
actually  his,  is  allied  to  him  in  spirit.  Even 
1  Peter  is  impregnated  with  his  teaching,  how- 
ever this  has  come  about.  If  we  are  to  believe 
many  modern  critics,  we  should  have  to  number 
among  his  disciples  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  three  Johannine  Epistles.  The 
only  two  really  independent  books  are  James 
and  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  indeed  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  this 
state  of  things  is  in  part  appearance.  We  are 
always  at  the  mercy  of  our  evidence,  i.e.  of  such 
evidence  as  survives.  And  while  St.  Paul  has 
ample  justice  done  to  him,  the  Judsean  Apostles 
and  the  Judeean  Church  have  not.  Still  even  this 
is  a  testimony  to  the  energy  and  widespread 
influence  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  dilated  figure  of 
St.  Paul  seems  to  bar  the  way  between  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Christianity  and  its  Founder. 
And  we  are  compelled  to  ask'  ourselves  whether 
that  history  may  not  have  undergone  a  certain 
amount  of  deflexion.  In  other  words,  Christianity 
in  its  first  stage  appears  to  have  passed  through 
a  powerful  medium  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
that  medium  left  it  substantially  unchanged, 
whether  it  still  is  what  its  Founder  intended  it 
to  be.  Two  things  strike  us  at  once.  One  is, 
that  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  as  compared  with 
that  of  his  Master,  is  highly  theological.  The 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  Gospels  has  given  place 
to  elaborate  arguments  and  statements  of  doctrine. 
We  shall  consider  the  significance  of  this  fact 
shortly;  but  in  the  meantime  it  rather  forces 
itself  upon  our  attention.  And  the  second  point 
is,  that  this  Apostle  whose  influence  has  been  so 
great  was  not  one  of  the  original  Twelve,  and  was 
not  himself  a  personal  companion  of  Christ. 

lhese  considerations  are  enough  to  make  the 
question  before  us  one  of  some  urgency.     We  shall 


need  to  examine  with  all  the  closeness  in  our 
power  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  St.  Paul 
and  Christ,  or— what  almost  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  —  between  the  Epistles  (as  represented  by 
their  central  group)  and  the  Gospels,  as  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  Christian  half  of  the  Bible. 
To  do  this  methodically,  we  will  break  up  our 
inquiry  into  the  following  heads  : 

I.  General  character  of  St.  Paul's  teaching. 
II.  Data  of  St.  Paul's  theology. 

III.  Genesis  of  St.  Paul's  theology. 

IV.  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  Christ. 
V.  Outlines  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

VI.  Comparison  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
VII.  Legitimacy  of  the  Pauline  construction. 

1.  General    character  of  St.  Paul's   teaching. 

— 1.  St.  Paul  the  first  Christian  theologian  on 
a  larger  scale. — It  is  true  broadly  to  say  that 
St.  Paul  is  the  first  Christian  theologian  in  the 
more'  technical  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  the  first 
to  formulate  doctrine  on  any  considerable  scale. 
The  first  Christians  had  their  simple  formulations  : 
such  as  that  'Jesus  is  Lord'  (1  Co  123),  'Jesus  is 
the  Christ'  (Ac  5®  173),  'Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God' 
(Ac  920),  '  He  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
scriptures'  (1  Co  153),  'Christ  rose  from  the  dead 
the  third  day'  (1  Co  154),  'The  Lord  is  at  hand' 
(Ja  58,  1  P  47).  Many  of  these  occur  in  Pauline 
contexts,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  St. 
Paul  took  them  over  from  the  common  stock  of 
Christian  teaching.  He  no  doubt  added  to  and  ex- 
panded these  simple  formulae.  In  his  hands  they 
became  a  theology — not  exactly  a  system,  in  the 
sense  in  which  (e.g. )  Aristotle's  Ethics  or  Calvin's 
Institutes  are  systems ;  for  such  coherent  logical 
construction  is  alien  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and 
St.  Paul  was  thoroughly  Semitic  —  but  yet,  at 
least,  a  body  of  reasoned  and  elaborated  doctrines. 
In  other  words,  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  a  great 
constructive  effort  of  thought. 

2.  Place  of  theology  in  religion. — Now  it  is  also 
true  that  at  the  present  day,  in  certain  wide 
circles,  theology  in  this  technical  sense  has  a  bad 
name.  It  is  regarded  as  something  hard,  cold, 
and  formal,  possessing,  perhaps,  a  certain  relative 
truth  for  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  but  hardly 
beyond  this,  and  in  our  own  age  only  a  stumbling- 
block  and  hindrance  to  religion. 

But  this  is  just  one  of  those  idola  tribds  that 
exaggerate  a  certain  element  of  truth  so  far  as  to 
make  it  untrue.  Theology  is  a  necessity  of  life — 
for  the  few,  consciously ;  for  the  many,  uncon- 
sciously. It  is  like  philosophy.  Every  man  really 
has  his  philosophy,  expressed  or  implied.  It  is 
inevitable  that  thought  should  play  upon  subjects 
of  such  supreme  interest ;  inevitable  that  it  should 
try  to  formulate  its  beliefs,  and  to  bring  them 
into  relation  with  one  another.  And  if  it  does 
not  do  this  upon  right  lines,  it  will  do  it  upon 
wrong  ones. 

It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  place  theology,  as 
religious  thought,  in  contrast  with  religious  feel- 
ing, and  to  call  the  one  warm  and  living  and  the 
other  cold  and  dead.  It  is  the  nature  of  feeling 
to  be  warm,  and  the  nature  of  an  intellectual 
process  to  be  by  comparison  cold.  But  the  two 
things  should  not  be  opposed  to  each  other ;  they 
rather  supplement  and  complete  each  other.  They 
appeal  to  different  faculties ;  the  one  supplies 
material  for  the  other.  Each  without  the  other 
is  wanting;  and  it  is  together  that  they  become 
an  activity  of  the  whole  man. 

3.  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  there  is  no  divorce 
between  theology  and  religion. — In  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  religious 
emotion.  And  it  is  not  fair  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  one  side  of  his  teaching  and  to 
ignore  the  other.  What  can  be  more  intense  or 
more  elevated  than  the  feeling  of  Ro  831"39,  or  more 
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exquisitely  delicate  than  that  of  1  Co  13?  And 
passages  like  the  first  of  these  and  Ko  ll33"36  are 
striking  examples  of  the  way  in  which  theological 
thought  supplies  the  ground  for,  and  passes  into, 
religious  emotion.  The  controversial  argument 
of  Gal.  is  not  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
Apostle's  writings ;  but  how  lovely  are  the 
pictures  of  Gal  522-  -3  61- 2  !  And  yet  these  pictures 
are  in  closest  contact  with  his  theology.  Indeed, 
the  sustained  enthusiasm  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  Apostle  is  kindled  directly  by  his 
convictions  (2  Co  514,  Ro  51"11). 

II.  Data  of  St.  Paul's  theology.— St.  Paul's 
theology,  then,  was  an  effort  of  intellectual  con- 
struction. And  the  first  question  that  meets  us 
is,  What  had  he  to  build  with  ? 

1.  Old  Testament. — Like  his  Master,  St.  Paul 
had  behind  him  the  OT  as  an  authoritative 
volume,  a  sacred  book.  He  was  himself  to  bear 
a  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  another  sacred 
book ;  but  this,  after  all,  was  but  a  second  volume 
in  continuation  of  the  first,  and  which  in  course 
of  time  came  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  level 
with  it.  The  OT  was  the  religious  authority 
from  which  all  Christians  alike  started.  And 
yet  new  conditions  had  to  be  met  in  new  ways. 
The  Master  boldly  laid  down  a  new  law  :  '  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time 

but  I  say  unto  you'  (Mt  521£<  etc.).  The  disciple 
could  not  do  this ;  but  when,  at  a  critical  stage 
in  his  career,  he  found  himself  in  collision  with 
the  letter  of  the  older  Scriptures,  he  showed  great 
skill  in  turning  the  edge  of  the  arguments  directed 
against  him,  by  the  use  of  current  methods  of 
interpretation. 

2.  Contemporary  Judaism,  Rabbinical  and 
Apocalyptic.  —  Generally  speaking,  the  Apostle 
was  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  OT 
at  the  common  level  of  his  time.  But  he  rose 
above  this  through  his  superior  insight  and  strong 
grasp  of  religious  principle.  The  OT  really  was 
a  revelation  from  God  and  the  work  of  inspired 
men  ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  essential  kinship  with 
these  St.  Paul  was  able  to  elicit  from  it  deeper 
truth  than  his  contemporaries.  His  methods  are 
not  exactly  those  which  the  Christian  exegete  of 
to-day  cannot  help  adopting ;  but,  as  he  had  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  the  OT  writers  also  had 
in  their  measure  the  heart  of  the  matter,  his 
interpretations  are  really  in  harmony  with  all 
that  was  best  in  them.  We  might  take  as  an 
example  his  treatment  of  Abraham's  faith.  There 
are  in  the  OT  the  two  elements  of  Law  and  Faith ; 
and  their  ultimate  relation  to  each  other  in  the 
counsels  of  God  is  not  really  different  from  that 
which  St.  Paul  made  it  to  be. 

It  was  not,  however,  purely  a  question  of  inter- 
pretation. On  the  common  basis  of  the  OT,  the 
contemporaries  of  St.  Paul  had  developed  a 
number  of  inferences  and  ideas  which  the 
Apostle  began  by  sharing  with  them.  We  may 
distinguish  —  not  sharply,  and  as  though  they 
were  mutually  exclusive,  but  rather  as  at  one 
time  in  alliance  and  at  another  in  opposition 
— two  main  streams,  the  Rabbinical  and  the 
Apocalyptic.  From  the  second  century  of  our 
era  onwards  the  former  became  more  and  more 
dominant,  while  the  latter  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground. And,  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  the 
official  classes  inclined  strongly  to  Rabbinism ; 
it  was  chiefly  the  freer  speculation  of  the  time 
that  took  the  shape  which  is  found  in  the 
Apocalypses.  On  both  sides,  along  with  much 
that  was  arid  or  fantastic,  there  was  also  not  a 
little  that  was  penetrating  and  beautiful :  witness 
the  Pirke  Aboth  on  the  one  hand,  and  4  Ezra  and 
Apoc.  Baruch  on  the  other.  St.  Paul  had  at  his 
command  all  this  accumulated  material,  and  he 


used  it  as  it  suited  him.  But  he  was  not  in 
bondage  to  it,  and  he  applied  it  in  connexion  with 
root  ideas  that  were  peculiarly  his  own. 

3.  The  teaching  and  life  of  Christ. — The  touch- 
stone that  St.  Paul  applied  to  the  current  ideas  of 
his  day  and  generation  was  their  bearing  upon  his 
own  intense  faith  in  Christ.  Those  which  proved 
capable  of  assimilation  to  this  he  retained  and 
worked  into  his  own  teaching;  those  which  were 
not  capable  of  assimilation  he  simply  let  drop. 

We  have  spoken  of  faith  in  Christ;  it  is  a 
further  question  how  far  this  faith  is  related  to 
detailed  knowledge  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching. 
We  shall  have  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this 
presently.  For  the  moment  we  need  only  note 
that,  whether  in  greater  or  less  degree,  St.  Paul 
must  have  had  some  such  knowledge,  and  that 
knowledge  must  have  played  some  part  in  the 
construction  of  his  theology. 

i.  Palestinian  traditions. — Nearly  all  his  know- 
ledge of  Christ  must  have  come  to  St.  Paul 
mediately,  and  not  immediately.  It  seems  a 
natural  inference  from  2  Co  518  that  the  Apostle 
had  at  least  had  sight  of  Jesus  during  His  lifetime  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  this,  or  his 
self -accusations  would  have  been  even  more  bitter 
than  they  were.  We  are  coming  very  soon  to  the 
question  of  the  information  about  Christ  which 
St.  Paul  derived  from  others.  But,  besides  this, 
there  must  have  been  in  any  case  those  simple 
formulae  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  in 
which  the  first  disciples  summed  up  their  funda- 
mental beliefs.  We  shall  see  later  how  St.  Paul 
dealt  with  these ;  but  they  must  at  least  have 
formed  the  starting-point  of  his  own  more 
adventurous  and  developed  thinking. 

III.  Genesis  of  St.  Paul's  theology. — We  have 
seen  what  were  the  materials  that  St.  Paul  had 
to  work  upon.  The  other  leading  factor  that  gave 
shape  to  his  thoughts  was  the  subjective  habit 
and  attitude  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
materials.  On  this  head,  too,  there  are  some 
remarks  to  be  made. 

1.  St.  Paul  not  an  immediate  disciple  of  Christ. 
— No  doubt  it  is  an  important  fact,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  a  defect  and  loss,  that  St.  Paul  had 
not  been  a  personal  companion  of  Christ.  And 
yet,  when  we  look  a  little  further,  we  can  see  a 
certain  appropriateness  that  he  should  have  come 
upon  the  stage  as  he  did,  and  at  the  point  where 
he  did.  Christianity  consists  not  only  in  a 
particular  body  of  teaching,  but  also  in  the  work- 
ing of  great  spiritual  forces  that  flow  from  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  it 
includes  not  only  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but  an 
estimate,  or  apprehension,  of  His  Person  and 
work. 

From  this  side  it  was  not  altogether  a  disquali- 
fication that  the  Apostle's  outlook  should  be 
directed  forwards  rather  than  backwards.  The 
principle  of  Tennyson's  well-known  lines  holds 
good,  that  the  past  does  not  present  itself  in  a 
complete  and  rounded  form  to  those  who  are 
actually  moving  in  it.  So  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  first  disciples  were  for  a  time  immersed 
in  the  details  of  their  own  recollections,  and  that 
their  grasp  on  the  whole  as  a  whole  was  weaker 
in  consequence.  In  proportion  as  St.  Paul  was 
less  involved  in  such  concrete  details,  his  grasp 
on  the  central  idea  of  his  faith  seems  to  have  been 
all  the  stronger.  This  may  seem  at  first  sight 
paradoxical ;  but  there  are  paradoxes  in  the  use 
which  God  makes  of  His  instruments.  There  was 
a  sense  in  which  the  knowledge  of  Christ  after  the 
flesh  hindered  rather  than  helped  the  apprehension 
of  Him  according  to  the  spirit 

2.  His  temperament  and  training.— at.  Faul  was 
not  one  of  those  who  need  for  their  mental  sus- 
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tenance  a  great  wealth  of  concrete  details.  He 
had  the  gift  of  religious  imagination,  to  fill  out 
an  idea  or  an  impression  and  convert  it  into  a 
powerful  motive.  So  the  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  held  his  fascinated  gaze  throughout  his 
career.  It  worked  ceaselessly  within,  and  domi- 
nated all  his  thinking. 

And  then  we  have  to  remember  that  according 
to  the  standards  of  his  time  St.  Paul  was  highly 
educated.  His  bent  was  intellectual,  and  it  was 
encouraged  by  his  training.  When  he  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  he  must  have  heard  problems 
discussed  like  the  faith  of  Abraham,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  or  the  origin  of  evil  desire 
in  connexion  with  the  Fall  of  man.  These  active 
discussions  took  with  him  the  place  that  books 
do  with  us.  St.  Paul  was  learned  as  his  age 
counted  learning,  and  he  could  not  help  treating 
the  questions  that  arose  after  the  manner  of  the 
learned. 

3.  Spiritual  experience. — But  a  deeper  influence 
than  learning  was  his  own  spiritual  experience. 
Continually  we  see  this  living  experience  reflected 
in  what  comes  to  us  as  doctrine.  St.  Paul  taught 
what  he  had  first  felt,  and  he  verified  his  teaching 
by  experience.  We  shall  naturally  illustrate  this 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  theology  more  in 
detail. 

4.  The  teaching  of  history. — At  the  same  time 
St.  Paul  was  not  a  mere  student,  but  an  active 
missionary,  who  soon  came  to  be  burdened  with 
'the  care  of  all  the  churches.'  He  had  something 
else  to  do  besides  following  the  logic  of  his  own 
thought.  The  controversy  with  the  Judaizers  was 
one  important  episode  in  his  life  :  and  this  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  form  which  his  teaching 
took  while  it  was  going  on. 

Later  on,  when  the  victory  was  won,  when  the 
free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  secured  and 
Jewish  churches  and  Gentile  churches  stood  over 
against  each  other  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
Apostle  is  able  to  see  the  Divine  purpose  running 
through  the  alternate  acceptance  and  rejection, 
and  to  map  out  the  periods  of  history  as  the 
balance  swayed  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the 
other.  The  letters  of  St.  Paul  all  bear  traces, 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  occasions  which  called 
them  forth.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  his,  their  different  tone  and  style 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  special  object 
with  which  they  were  written. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  have  tried  to  dis- 
tinguish the  particular  causes  that  contributed  to 
make  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  what  it  is.  But 
because  we  have  singled  out  these  causes,  we  of 
course  do  not  suppose  that  only  one  was  at  work 
at  a  time.  Very  often  two  or  more  were  at  work 
together,  subtly  blended  and  passing  into  each 
other.  The  abstract  distinctions  that  the  mind 
creates  always  have  about  them  something 
artificial ;  and  yet  history  becomes  clearer  when 
the  process  of  analysis  precedes  that  of  synthesis. 

IY.  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  Christ.— We  now 
come  to  the  direct  question,  What  means  had 
St.  Paul  of  knowing  about  Jesus,  and  what  did 
he  know?  We  will  take  the  latter  half  of  this 
question  first,  as  being  the  less  speculative,  and 
as  helping  us  to  answer  the  first. 

1.  Extent  of  his  knowledge.— We  are  speaking 
now  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  not  of  the  glorified 
Christ.  And  here  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by 
exaggerated  statements,  that  St.  Paul  had  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus,  and  knew 
little  or  notlnng  about  Him.  It  is  coming  to  be 
seen  that  these  statements  are  exaggerated,  and 
in  recent  years  allowance  is  being  made  for  know- 
i«  Sf  Ik  a  considerably  larger  scale  than  used 
to   be  the  case  (see,   for   instance,   the   opinions 


mentioned  by  Knowling,  The  Testimony  of  St. 
Paul  to  Christ,  pp.  201-204,  503-518).  There  are, 
however,  certain  points  that  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  undecided. 

(i.)  The  most  important  of  these  has  reference 
to  the  two  well-known  passages  in  which  St.  Paul 
appears  to  show  detailed  knowledge — 1  Co  ll23-25 
(the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper)  and  153'8 
(the  appearances  after  the  Resurrection).  Are 
these  passages  to  be  treated  as  just  samples  of 
St.  Paul's  ordinary  knowledge — so  that  he  might, 
if  he  had  pleased,  have  described  other  incidents 
in  the  Lord's  life  with  equal  fulness  and  pre- 
cision ?  Or  are  we  to  take  these  two  specimens 
of  detailed  information  as  something  altogether 
exceptional  and  abnormal  ?  For  ourselves,  we 
believe  that  the  first  alternative  is  far  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  second.  The  very  precision  with 
which  the  Apostle  writes  looks  as  if  he  were 
drawing  from  a  well  furnished  store.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  paucity  of  the  references  proves 
hardly  anything.  There  is  frequently  something 
that  will  seem  to  be  capricious  in  our  experience 
of  such  matters — the  proportion  in  which  a  writer 
quotes  what  he  might  have  quoted.  We  have  to 
remember  that,  if  this  one  Epistle  had  chanced 
not  to  survive,  we  should  have  had  no  evidence 
that  St.  Paul  possessed  detailed  knowledge  of  this 
kind  at  all.  This,  then,  is  our  own  belief ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  if  it  is  questioned,  we  cannot 
profess  to  make  it  good  to  demonstration. 

(ii.)  We  note  further  that  there  are  express 
appeals  to  '  words  of  the  Lord '  in  1  Co  710  and  914. 
Besides  these,  there  are  coincidences  of  expression 
so  striking  as  almost  to  amount  to  quotation  in 
Rol214,  1  Co412-1365  122-3. 

(iii.)  Again,  St.  Paul  shows  a  marked  insight 
into  the  character  of  Jesus  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Gospels.  He  singles  out  exactly  those  traits 
('the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,'  2  Co  10') 
which  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  took  as  character- 
istic of  Himself  ('Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,' 
Mt  ll29).  Other  allusions  point  in  the  same 
direction  {e.g.  Ph  25"8). 

(iv.)  Really  this  insight  into  the  character  of 
Christ  is  part  of  a  phenomenon  that  strikes  us  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  hortatory  passages  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  show  that  he  understood  to  a 
nicety  the  new  religious  ideal  introduced  by 
Christ.  The  ideal  was  really  a  new  one.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  that  of  '  the  poor '  in  the 
Psalter,  'the  poor  in  spirit'  of  the  Gospel  (Mt  53). 
But  even  these  were  not  free  from  vindictiveness  ; 
they  were  not  prepared  to  say,  '  Love  your  enemies, 
and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,'  or  '  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
to  drink'  (Mt  5U,  Ro  1220).  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  verbal  parallelism ;  the  whole  con- 
ception is  really  the  same.  It  could  not  be  more 
perfectly  delineated  than  it  is  in  1  Co  13.  When 
it  is  contended  (as  it  is,  e.g.,  by  Wrede,  Paul  us, 
p.  91)  that  St.  Paul  is  thinking  mainly  of  those 
who  are  brethren  in  the  faith,  that  is  really  not 
the  case  ;  his  exhortations  are  in  no  way  confined 
to  the  relations  of  the  brethren  to  one  another. 

2.  Sources  of  this  knowledge. — That  there  is  a 
real  connexion,  and  a  close  connexion,  between 
the  ideal  laid  down  by  Christ  and  that  inculcated 
by  St.  Paul  cannot  be  denied  ;  it  is  really  one  and 
the  same.  How  did  St.  Paul  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  it  ?  He  must  have  done  so  in  no  merely 
transient  manner  ;  he  must  have  had  the  ideal  so 
completely  set  before  him  that  it  sank  deep  into 
his  soul. 

(i. )  In  spite  of  the  independence  which  he  claims 
for  himself,  we  know  that  St.  Paul  had  long  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  disciples,  like  Barnabas 
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and  Mark,  and  with  others  in  the  church  at 
Antioch  (Ac  131),  who  could  not  fail  to  instruct 
him  as  to  what  was  new  and  distinctive  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  In  Gal  l18  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  paying  a  visit  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem  and 
spending  a  fortnight  in  his  company.  Both  there 
and  in  Gal  22  a  considerable  comparing  of  notes 
seems  to  be  implied.  There  are  sufficient  in- 
dications of  oral  intercourse  between  St.  Paul 
and  the  older  disciples  to  explain  the  knowledge 
which  he  evidently  possessed. 

(ii.)  Had  he,  in  addition  to  this,  anything  in 
writing  that  he  could  refer  to  ?  He  cannot  have 
had  access  to  our  present  Gospels ;  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  he  may  have  had  in  his  hands  one 
or  other  of  the  documents  out  of  which  our  present 
Gospels  are  composed?  The  Mark-Gospel  is  ex- 
cluded by  its  date ;  but  not  so  the  second  main 
document,  often  called  Logia,  and  now  generally 
known  by  the  symbol  Q.  There  is  nothing,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  in  this  document  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  St.  Paul  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  it.  If  Ave  are  right  in  forming  our 
conception  of  it  from  the  passages  common  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  that  are  not  found  in 
St.  Mark,  it  would  be  a  work  of  precisely  such  a 
character  as  would  bring  out  clearly  the  new 
moral  ideal  taught  by  Christ.  We  may  well 
believe  that  this  was  really  the  object  with  which 
it  was  composed  —  that  it  was  a  manual  for 
Christian  missionaries  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  converts  as  supplying  them  with  a  rule  of 
life.  The  principal  argument  against  this  view 
is  that,  if  it  was  early  enough  to  be  used  by 
St.  Paul,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  not 
have  been  used  by  St.  Mark.  Some  scholars  think 
that  it  was  used  by  him,  but  we  should  not  like 
to  commit  ourselves  to  that  alternative.  The 
question  must  be  left  open. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  markedly  individual 
character  of  the  two  chief  specimens  of  the  Pauline 
tradition,  as  compared  with  the  Gospels,  would 
go  to  show  that  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
were  distinct  from  those  used  by  our  present 
Evangelists. 

Y.  Outlines  of  the  Pauline  theology.— As  we 
have  already  implied,  the  great  and  central  event 
in  St.  Paul's  career  was  his  conversion.  It  is  this 
that  really  gives  the  key  to  his  theology.  It  deter- 
mined for  him  at  once  his  conception  of  Christ,  and 
the  nature  of  his  own  response  to  the  appeal  which 
Christ  made  to  him. 

1.  The  glorified  Christ.— The  vision  that  he  saw 
was  of  Christ  glorified.  In  other  words,  Christ 
appeared  to  him  as  Spirit ;  and  it  is  this  spiritual 
Christ  that  henceforth  controlled  his  experience. 
And  yet,  not  that  alone.  The  glorified  Christ  was 
none  the  less  identical  with  the  crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  It  is  in  this  double  aspect  that  the 
exalted  Form  that  he  saw  made  such  an  intense 
impression  upon  the  Apostle. 

2.  Christ  within. — The  vision  was  for  him;  it 
appealed  personally  and  directly  to  him  ;  and  he 
responded  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  being.  It  was 
as  if  he  clasped  to  his  heart  the  image  of  Christ 
that  he  saw,  and  it  entered  into  him  and  possessed 
him.  Or,  conversely,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
extended  arms  of  the  Christ  whom  he  saw  embraced 
and  enfolded  himself.  These  two  ways  of  speaking 
St.  Paul  always  treats  as  equivalent— to  say  that 
he  clasped  Christ  or  that  Christ  clasped  him,  that 
he  was  '  in  Christ '  or  that  Christ  was  '  in  him,' 
meant  the  same  thing.  The  same  act  had  a  Divine 
side  and  a  human  ;  and  the  one  corresponded  to  the 
other.  The  process  of  which  the  Apostle  was  con- 
scious in  himself  had  to  be  repeated  in  his  converts 
(Gal  419)-  It  is  all  a  way  of  expressing  the  closest 
appropriation,  assimilation,  and  union. 


3.  Faith.— In  another  connexion  St.  Paul  calls 
the  act  by  which  he  entered  into  this  relation 
'  faith.'  This  act  of  faith  could  be  expressed  intel- 
lectually as  assent  to  the  proposition  that  '  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,'  or  that  '  Jesus  is  Lord.'  But  any  such 
process  of  the  intellect  was  swallowed  up  at  once 
in  the  warmer  emotion  of  loyalty,  gratitude,  and 
adoring  love.  We  must  think  of  it  always  as  love 
for  One  who  is  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth,  and 
therefore  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  love  and 
adoration.  It  is  this  which  gives  its  peculiar 
quality  and  value  to  '  faith,'  as  St.  Paul  conceived 
it.  The  impression  that  the  Apostle  received  was 
so  overpowering,  that  it  seemed  to  make  his  whole 
life  a  different  thing  ;  •  a  new  creation,'  he  called  it 
himself  (Gal  616) ;  '  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me '  (220). 

i.  The  death  of  Christ.  —  We  go  back  to  the 
Damascus  vision.  It  was  proof  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  followers  the  Apostle  in  his 
blindness  had  persecuted,  was  no  mere  ambitious 
pretender,  but  all  that  His  disciples  believed  Him 
to  be — both  Lord  and  Christ.  But  if  that  was  so, 
the  apparently  shameful  death  that  He  died  could 
not  be  really  shameful :  whatever  appearance  it 
wore  in  the  eyes  of  men,  there  must  really  be  in  it 
a  Divine  virtue — a  virtue  infinite,  because  Divine. 

Already  in  the  infant  Church,  following,  as  we 
believe,  hints  of  the  Lord  Himself,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  explain  the  death  of  the  Crucified  by 
means  of  principles  inherent  in  the  OT,  by  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  and  by  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering  ; 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  in  Deutero-Isaiah. 
St.  Paul  took  up  these  ideas,  and  worked  them  out 
in  his  own  manner :  the  sacrificial  idea,  especially 
in  Ro  325  59,  1  Co  57  (cf,  He  922) ;  the  vicarious  idea, 
esp.  in  2  Co  521.  St.  Paul  also  added  a  new 
explanation  of  his  own  in  Gal  313.  This  last  might 
be  described  as  somewhat  Rabbinical ;  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  two.  The  prin- 
ciples of  sacrifice  and  of  vicariousness  are  deeply 
impressed  upon  God's  world  ;  and  that  they  should 
culminate  in  a  supreme  act  of  self-devotion  has  in 
it  nothing  incredible. 

5.  Justification  and  reconciliation. — The  death 
of  Christ  established  a  new  relation  between  God 
and  man.  It  established  it,  as  it  were,  objectively 
and  ideally.  For  it  to  take  full  effect,  man  had  to 
do  his  part ;  he  had  to  realize  the  new  relation  in  a 
reformed  and  regenerate  life.  But  the  Christian 
was  allowed  to  anticipate  this.  He  had  not  to  wait 
for  the  Divine  forgiveness,  which  was  vouchsafed 
to  him  at  once  as  soon  as  he  became  a  Christian 
and  was  launched  upon  that  career  of  amendment 
and  advance  to  which  as  a  Christian  he  was 
pledged.  St.  Paul  uses  a  judicial  term,  and 
describes  the  convert  from  the  first  as  'justified,' 
i.e.  '  declared  righteous '  or  '  acquitted.'  This  is  the 
Divine  answer  to  the  faith  by  which  he  makes  his 
profession  and  has  it  sealed  by  baptism.  By  this 
decisive  act  the  Christian  enters  at  once  into  the 
circle  of  the  Divine  favour ;  he  is  received  as  a  son 
reconciled  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  as  a  prodigal 
returned.  Henceforth  his  course  is  not  one  of 
weary  effort  and  failure,  but  the  way^  is  smoothed 
for  him  and  brightened  by  the  Father's  love. 

This  was  one  way  of  describing  the  process. 
Another  way  turned  round  St.  Paul's  characteristic 
manner  of  conceiving  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  Christ  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  have  said 
that  in  St.  Paul's  own  experience  the  vision  of  the 
exalted  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  clasped  to  his  heart. 
The  act  was  so  intense  and  so  absorbing  that  it 
amounted  to  a  kind  of  identification  :  '  No  longer 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'    And  yet  this  ideal 


Christ  still  wears  the  features  of  the  historical 
Christ.  It  is  the  Christ  who  died  and  rose  again. 
The  Christian  who  is  identified  with  such  a  Christ 
must  himself  also  die  and  rise  again— in  such  sense 
as  he  can,  i.e.  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense ;  he 
must  die  to  sin,  and  rise  again  to  newness  of  life 
(Ro  61"11) ;  he  must  emerge  from  the  imprisonment 
in  which  he  is  held  by  sin  into  the  free  and  spacious 
life  of  the  Spirit  (see  below). 

6.  Law  and  grace. — In  his  earlier  experience, 
religion  for  St.  Paul,  as  for  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, meant  primarily  obedience  to  law ;  to  be 
righteous  was  to  keep  the  Law.  But  that  was 
really  an  impossible  task.  The  Law  might  com- 
mand, but  it  could  not  secure  performance.  Human 
nature  was  too  weak  to  keep  up  obedience  to  its 
rigorous  behests.  In  the  multitude  of  rules  and 
precepts  there  were  always  some  that  were 
neglected.  And  to  break  the  Law  in  any  degree 
was  to  break  it,  and  to  forfeit  the  reward  of  well- 
doing. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  service  of  Christ. 
Here  the  motive  was  personal  loyalty  and  de- 
votion, carried  out  under  the  conditions  which 
have  just  been  described,  with  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness,  of  Divine  favour  and-  Divine  aid. 
Thus,  whatever  might  be  its  outward  conditions, 
the  life  of  the  Christian  was  one  of  inward  joy  and 
peace. 

An  incidental  consequence  of  this  new  experience 
was  that  in  his  controversy  with  the  Judaizers  St. 
Paul  was  able  to  take  his  stand  upon  a  broad 
ground  of  principle.  He  was  able  to  contrast 
Christianity  with  Judaism  as  a  higher  type  of 
religion,  as  a  reign  of  Grace  over  against  a  reign  of 
Law. 

7.  Developed  Christology. — At  this  point  we  may 
turn  to  consider  St.  Paul's  contribution  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  God.  So  far  as  Christianity 
brought  a  change  in  this  doctrine,  it  all  arose  from 
the  recognition  of  the  Divine  nature  and  mission  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  further  consequences  which 
that  recognition  brought  with  it.  Jesus  Himself 
had  certainly  come  as  the  promised  Messiah,  though 
during  His  life  on  earth  the  full  supernatural  attri- 
butes of  the  Messiah  were  veiled  and  restrained. 
The  Resurrection  was  the  decisive  proof  that  they 
were  really  there  ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  the 
little  band  of  believers  proclaimed  openly  the 
central  article  of  its  faith.  It  did  so  especially 
under  the  double  title  of  Messiah  and  Son  of  God. 
St.  Paul  took  over  these  titles  in  the  full  depth  of 
their  meaning.  We  have  seen  that  for  him  the 
Messiah  was  especially  the  glorified  Messiah.  That 
was,  indeed,  since  the  Resurrection,  essentially  the 
case  with  all  Christians,  but  St.  Paul  grasped  his 
belief  with  peculiar  intensity  and  concentration. 
Whereas,  too,  the  title  'Son  of  God,'  though 
literally  and  strictly  meant,  was  used  by  the  first 
disciples  in  a  way  that  was  naive  and  unreflective, 
St  Paul  evidently  dwelt  upon  it,  and  pressed  its 
full  metaphysical  meaning.  He  had  clearly  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  manifestations  of  Christ's 
Divine  Sonship  required  nothing  short  of  this. 
And  then,  as  we  might  expect,  he  went  on  to  make 
use  of  other  terms  that  his  speculative  training 
naturally  suggested,  to  illustrate  and  carry  home 
the  same  fundamental  idea. 

8.  God  the  Fat  her. —There  are  three  ways  in 
which  St.  Paul  adds  to  the  doctrine  of  God  the 
i  atlier  :  (i.)  By  discriminating  and  correlating  the 
spheres  of  Him  whom  we  call  God  the  Father  and 
ot  Him  whom  we  call  God  the  Son.  The  designa- 
S  W-eTe,  already  current,  and  the  tendency  to 
lmcnmmate  or  define  all  grew  out  of  the  Incarna- 
are  n^^V"  "ot.mucn  se*  teaching,  but  there 
able  aotYvft ldefa1^8101!8  which  testify  to  consider- 
able activity  of  thought  on  the  subject. -(ii.)  By 


calling  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Son  as  reveal- 
ing the  character  of  the  Father.  The  whole  scheme 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  Incarnation  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  and  therefore  itself  bears  witness,  more 
direct  and  more  unmistakable  than  any  other,  to 
the  love  which  underlies  the  dealings  of  God  with 
man — to  the  love  not  only  of  the  Son  who  becomes 
incarnate  and  who  suffers  for  human  sin,  but  also 
to  that  of  the  Father  who  sent  Him  (Ro  58,  2  Co 
513.14.  it.  i8j  Col  l19-20).— (iii.)  By  marking  out  in  a 
sort  of  broad  chronology  the  periods  of  the  world's 
history  (Ro  9-11,  1  Co  1520"28).  It  is,  no  doubt, 
possible  to  press  particular  expressions  (such  as 
Ro  917- 18)  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  conflict 
both  with  the  free  will  of  man  and  with  the  justice 
of  God.  That  was  not  at  all  the  Apostle's  inten- 
tion, but  only  to  enforce  that  strong  sense  of  a 
providential  ordering  of  successive  events  which 
must  be  felt  by  every  religious  mind. 

9.  The  Holy  Spirit.— The  belief  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  just  shared  by  St.  Paul  with  his  fellow- 
Christians.  The  remarkable  phenomena  which 
they  saw  around  them — prophecy,  speaking  with 
tongues,  exorcisms,  and  the  like — were  all  in  the 
language  of  the  time  naturally  referred  to  His 
activity.  St.  Paul  did  but  adopt  this  language, 
and  then  perhaps  extend  it,  more  than  his  neigh- 
bours were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  phenomena  that 
were  less  extraordinary  but  more  deeply  related  to 
the  moral  and  religious  life  (we  remember  that 
1  Co  13  comes  in  the  midst  of  a  long  passage  deal- 
ing with  gifts  of  the  Spirit).  It  is  noticeable  that 
he — not  alone,  but  in  company  (e.g.)  with  Lk.  in 
Ac  167  (RV) — expressly  associates  the  Spirit,  not 
only  with  God,  but  with  Christ  (Ro  89). 

10.  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  —  It  was 
obvious  and  natural  that  the  blessings  brought  by 
Christ  must  hold  good  in  the  first  instance  for  those 
who  rallied  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  ratified  their 
adhesion  to  Him  by  confession  and  baptism.  The 
society  so  formed  could  not  but  start  with  a  position 
of  privilege  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jewish  Church 
under  the  old  dispensation.  But  neither  under  the 
one  dispensation  nor  under  the  other  was  that 
position  of  privilege  given  only  to  be  selfishly 
enjoyed.  For  the  OT  see  Is  22"4  1 110  1918"25  421"7  49", 
Mic  41"3  etc.  It  was  just  an  instance  of  '  the  pur- 
pose of  God  according  to  selection.'  The  recipients 
of  it  were  to  be  missionaries  who  were  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

This  was  always  the  ulterior  object  with  which 
Christians  were  to  use  and  enjoy  their  privileges 
(Ro  ll28  1012"15).  They  might  enjoy  them,  but  they 
were  bound  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  spread  them. 
Therefore,  when  St.  Paul  enlarges  upon  the  felicity 
of  being  a  Christian  (e.g.  in  Ro  51"11),  it  is  in  no 
spirit  of  narrowness  or  exclusiveness,  but  rather  the 
contrary  (as  appears  from  ch.  11).  The  exhortations 
to  the  Church  to  organize  itself  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  and  to  prosecute  the  Christian  life  to  the 
uttermost,  must  all  be  taken  with  this  tacit  con- 
dition. 

The  two  Sacraments  belong  to  the  internal 
organization  of  the  Church.  They  are  neither  of 
them  due  to  the  initiation  of  St.  Paul.  He  found 
them  in  existence,  and  he  fully  accepted  them,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  dwells  upon  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  he  was  well  aware  of  their 
significance  and  value.  St.  Paul  distinctly  recog- 
nizes them  as  means  of  grace  essential  to  the  life  of 
Christians.  We  cannot  at  all  accept  the  view  that 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  repeated  acts  of  com- 
munion ;  1  Co  IPs-!*  inlpiies  that  he  found  it  a 
regular  practice. 

11.  The  Last  Things. — The  Epp.  supply  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  evidence  that  the  element  of 
eschatology  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  ify,His 
own  conception  of  Himself,  was  as  large  as  we  find 
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it  in  the  Gospels.  In  proportion  as  we  go  back  in 
time  to  the  earliest  Epp. ,  this  element  is  seen  at  its 
greatest.  In  1  and  2  Thess.  it  is  the  main  topic, 
and  in  1  Cor.  it  is  very  prominent.  It  became  less 
so  as  time  went  on,  but  even  in  the  latest  period  it 
does  not  wholly  disappear  (Ph  46). 

The  Pauline  Epp.  are  even  more  important  still 
from  the  part  that  they  play  in  covering  the  transi- 
tion from  a  form  of  Christianity  in  which  eschato- 
logy  is  prominent,  to  one  in  which  it  has  fallen  into 
the  background.  In  the  later  Epp.  the  basis  of 
Christianity  has  been  silently  shifted ;  its  founda- 
tions have  been  '  underpinned  '  by  doctrines  of  more 
permanent  applicability — esp.  by  the  stress  that  is 
laid  upon  the  working  of  the  glorified  Christ  or  the 
Spirit  of  Christ. 

VI.  Comparison  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.— 
We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  take  a  coup 
d'ceil  of  the  relation  of  St.  Paul's  mission  and 
teaching  as  a  whole  to  that  of  his  Master.  It  has 
been  rightly  observed  by  more  than  one  of  those 
who  have  treated  of  the  subject  (see  Knowling, 
Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  p.  514),  that  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Paul  begins  where  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  ends.  The  dictum  needs  some  qualification 
(as  we  have  seen) ;  but  it  is  in  the  main  true.  It 
means  that  the  elaborate  Pauline  theology  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  development,  so  that  what  we  have  to 
consider  is  how  and  in  what  sense  it  is  a  develop- 
ment. 

1.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  presupposed. — That  this 
was  the  case,  we  may  see  (i.)  from  the  easy  and 
natural  allusions  to  the  character  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Christian  ideal  (§§  IV.  1.  (iii.)  (iv.)  above) ;  (ii.) 
from  the  general  position  in  the  earlier  Epp.  on 
the  subject  of  eschatology,  which  directly  con- 
tinues the  attitude  described  in  the  Gospels;  (iii.) 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  conception  of  the 
1  Kingdom  of  God.'  This  last  point  is  so  important 
that  we  must  give  it  a  section  to  itself. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  St.  Paul. — There  is 
no  exposition  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  ;  it  is 
taken  for  granted  as  well  known.  There  are 
several  examples  in  Epp.  of  all  dates  in  which  the 
phrase  is  used  in  its  ordinary  future  sense  :  e.g. 
Gal  521,  1  Co  69f-,  Eph  55.  Similar  to  these  is  the 
use  in  1  Th  212.  But  by  the  side  of  these  are  other 
passages  in  which  the  Kingdom  is  evidently  present. 
Such  would  be :  1  Co  420  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  in  word,  but  in  power ' ;  in  Col  l13- 14  it  is  the 
sphere  of  present  forgiveness  into  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  translated  ;  in  Col  411  it  has  reference  to  the 
work  of  missions.  But  most  significant  of  all  is 
Ro  14"  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and 
drinking,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  Here  the  Kingdom  is  entirely  a 
present  idea,  and  it  seems  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  the  gospel.  Nothing  could  better  mark  the 
transition  spoken  of  above. 

3.  Pauline  developments.— So  far,  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  has  been  just  a  continuation  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  But  in  the  outlines  of  his 
theology  which  have  been  sketched  above  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  there  is  much  which  goes 
beyond  this.  This  developed  teaching  has  refer- 
ence primarily  and  especially  to  the  conception  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.  Another  new  element  is  the 
elaborate  psychological  analysis  of  the  process  of 
belief,  and  generally  of  the  Christian  habit  of  mind. 
And  lastly,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  certain 
special  teaching  that  has  grown  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

1.  Oriain  of  the  developments. — It  would  be  an 
utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  teaching 
as  to  the  Person  of  Christ  was  a  new  invention  of 
his  own.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  really  nothing 
more  than  a  further  analysis  of  the  meaning  con- 
tained in  the  simple  doctrinal  formulae  of  the  primi- 


tive Church  :  such  as  that  'Jesus  is  Lord,'  'Jesus 
is  the  Christ,'  '  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.'  It  would 
be  equally  an  utter  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
primitive  Church  was  going  against  the  will  of 
Jesus  Himself.  There  are  indications  enough  that 
it  was  in  no  sense  doing  this.  The  only  thing  that 
has  given  any  colour  to  such  an  idea  is  the  great 
reticence  and  reserve  that  our  Lord  showed  in 
putting  forward  His  claims.  There  is  something  of 
a  problem  in  this.  But  that  Jesus  knew  Himself 
to  be  both  Messiah  and  Son,  we  may  regard  as 
quite  certain. 

It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  reflected  upon  these  titles, 
and  true  that  in  all  his  teaching  his  own  experience 
entered  as  a  shaping  force  ;  but  it  is  just  that  fact 
which  gives  to  his  teaching  such  depth  of  reality. 

YII.  Legitimacy  of  the  Pauline  construction.— 
It  may  be  said,  not  without  truth,  by  way  of  dis- 
counting these  Pauline  developments  :  (i. )  that  the 
methods  of  argument  by  which  they  are  supported, 
especially  the  exegetical  methods,  are  not  always 
what  we  should  consider  valid ;  (ii.)  that  the  per- 
sonal experience  on  which  they  rest  is  exceptional 
and  peculiar ;  and  (iii. )  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
conditions  of  early  Christian  history  by  which  they 
were  shaped  necessarily  had  about  them  something 
relative  and  transient. 

But,  on  the  other  hand  :  (i. )  few  propositions  are 
more  true  than  the  proverbial  one,  that  conclusions 
are  often  more  right  than  the  explicit  reasoning 
that  leads  up  to  them.  Methods  of  proof  are  often 
of  the  nature  of  a  scaffolding  the  real  purpose  of 
which  is  to  set  up  a  construction  in  presentable 
shape,  when  it  verifies  itself  after  the  fact  by  its 
own  inherent  properties  in  the  experimental  field 
of  life. 

(ii.)  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  personal 
experience  of  St.  Paul  has  in  it  much  that  is  excep- 
tional and  peculiar.  But  that  is  far  more  because 
of  its  penetrating  intensity  along'  lines  that  are 
common  to  lesser  men,  than  because  there  is  in  it 
anything  eccentric  that  disqualifies  his  experience 
from  representing  theirs.  In  other  words,  St.  Paul 
was  a  religious  genius  of  the  highest  order  that 
human  nature  has  ever  produced — in  the  same 
category  with  the  writer  whom  we  call  Second 
Isaiah,  with  Jeremiah,  with  many  of  the  Psalmists, 
with  St.  John,  and  at  a  later  date  with  that 
astonishing  genius,  St.  Augustine.  We  believe 
that  men  like  these  were  specially  raised  up  by 
God,  and  endowed  by  His  Spirit  with  many  marvel- 
lous gifts,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  way  in  which  the  crowd  of  religious  people  may 
follow,  of  setting  before  them  an  ideal  after  the 
heights  and  depths  of  which  they  may  strive.  We 
have  only  to  think  of  the  consummate  beauty  of 
the  chapter  on  Charity,  which,  after  all,  is  but  the 
culmination  of  other  passages  that  are  strewn  thick 
over  the  hortatory  portions  of  the  Epistles ;  and  to 
remember,  along  with  this,  that  such  passages  do 
but  translate  the  theoretic  side  of  theology  into 
the  activities  of  daily  life. 

(iii.)  It  might  be  said  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
heads,  and  it  may  be  said  specially  of  that  which 
turns  upon  the  relativity  of  the  teaching  that 
emerges  from  history,  that  at  most  the  objection 
does  but  amount  to  this,  that  the  theology  of  St. 
Paul,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  grounds  enumerated, 
is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  all  things  human. 
All  things  human  are  relative,  and  relative,  in 
particular,  to  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  But 
in  this  class  at  least  of  things  human,  while  there 
is  the  perishable  envelope  which  is  inevitably 
stripped  off  by  time,  there  is  no  less  something 
permanent  as  well,  a  permanent  residuum  or  deposit 
—not  always  definable  in  words,  but  very  real  and 
very  precious— which  passes  on  into  all  the  ages 
that   follow.      This  we    believe    to  be   true    pre- 
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eminently  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and  true, 
in  particular,  in  a  very  high  degree  of  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul.  The  world  since  his  day — and  not  the 
Christian  world  alone — has  drawn  sustenance  from 
it  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  probable  that,  with  all 
its  eulogies  of  the  Apostle,  it  has  never  been  fully 
aware.  There  is  a  large  ingredient  of  Pauline 
teaching  in  the  very  life-blood  that  courses  in  a 
Christian's  veins. 

Literature.— The  subject  of  St.  Paul  in  his  relation  to  Christ 
has  been  much  discussed  in  recent  years,  and  that  on  critical 
and  modern  lines.  The  larger  works  are  :  Feine,  Jesus 
Christus  und  Paulus  (1902) ;  Goguel,  L'Ap6tre  Paul  et  Jesus- 
Christ  (1904) ;  and  in  English,  Knowling,  Witness  of  the 
Epistles  (1892),  and  The  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ 
(1905).  Dr.  Knowling's  two  books  are  written  with  exhaus- 
tive knowledge,  and  with  his  invariable  lucidity  and  accu- 
racy of  statement  and  admirable  temper ;  they  cover  a  wide 
extent  of  surface,  and  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  is 
that,  perhaps  owing  to  some  defect  of  construction,  they  may 
seem  to  be  more  upon  the  surface  than  they  really  are.  There 
is  a  crowd  of  smaller  tracts  and  articles,  for  the  most  part 


dating  from  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  :  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  '  Jesus  und  Paulus '  in  Prot. 
Monatschrift  (1900) ;  Kblbing,  Die  geistige  Einwirkung  der 
Person  Jesus  auf  Paulus  (1906);  Wrede,  Paulus*  (1907) 
Jiilicher,  Paulus  und  Jesus  (1907)  [both  in  the  series  of  Religions 
geschichtliche  Volksbiicher] ;  Julius  Kaftan,  Jesus  und  Paulus 
(1906);  and  Arnold  Meyer,  Wer  hat  das  Christenthumbegriindet ; 
Jesus  oder  Paulus  ?  (1907).  Of  these,  the  writer  thinks  that  he  has 
derived  most  from  the  two  tracts  of  Wrede  and  Jiilicher — from 
Wrede  in  a  negative  sense,  and  from  Jiilicher  in  a  positive.  Wrede 
has  constituted  himself  a  sort  of  advocatus  diaboli  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul :  his  writings  are  all  marked  by  very  great  sincerity  ; 
and  his  sincerity  takes  the  form  of  bringing  all  the  objections 
that  the  natural  man  of  the  twentieth  century  might  be  moved 
to  bring.  Wrede's  striking  career  was  cut  short  somewhat 
abruptly  on  23rd  Nov.  1906.  Julieher's  pamphlet  the  writer 
believes  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  productions  of  its  author  ; 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  point  of  view,  it  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight.  Kaftan  is  also  very  good,  but  not  quite  so 
good  in  the  second  part  of  his  little  treatise  as  in  the  first. 
The  anon,  work,  The  Fifth  Gospel:  being  the  Pauline  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Christ  (1907),  and  Du  Bose,  The  Gosp.  ace.  to 
St.  Paul  (1907),  may  also  be  recommended. 

W.  Sanday. 
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of  Christ,  i.  420b. 

of  Judgment,  i.  421a,  424". 

of  the  Lord,  i.  421b. 

That,  i.  424b. 
Dayspring,  i.  425a. 
Dead,  i.  425b,  357b ;  ii.  668b  f. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  i.  426b. 
Death,  i.  427b,  278b. 

(figurative),  i.  426b,  428b. 

and  Sin,  i.  428a. 

of  Christ,  i.  429a,  376a  tf.,  488a, 
661a;  ii.  153"  ff'.,  257a,  398b, 
479b  ff.,  542\  565b,  639a,  794a. 


Debt,  Debtor,  i.  434b,  202a ;  ii. 
42b. 

Decapolis,  i.  435b. 

Deceit,  Deception,  i.  436b. 

Decree,  i.  437a. 

Dedication  (Feast  of),  i.  437a. 

Defilement,  ii.  457bff.,  458bff. 

Deliverance,  i.  437b. 

Demon,  Demoniacal  Possession, 
i.  438a,  20bf.,  149a;  ii.  93b. 

Den,  i.  443b. 

Denarius,  ii.  199b. 

Denial,  i.  444a. 

Dependence,  i.  445a,   139b,  403% 
606bf.;  ii.  187b. 

Dereliction,  i.  447b ;  ii.  616b. 

Desert,  ii.  822b. 

Desire,  i.  448b. 

Desolation,  i.  453b. 

Despise,  i.  453b. 

Despondency,  i.  454b. 

Desposyni,  i.  638b. 

Destruction,  i.  455%  791a*% 

Determinism,  i.  622a 

Devil,    i.   439aff.,    16%   20%   92% 
552a  ;  ii.  59%  62%  569%  630a. 

Devotion,  i.  455a. 

Didrachm,  ii.  200*. 
Didymus,  i.  457a. 
Dinner,  i.  457a ;  ii.  151a. 
Disciple,  i.  457%  105%   265b  ;  ii. 

283b 
Discipleship,  i.  459%  250a. 
Discipline,  i.  460a. 
Discourse,  i.  461a,  884% 
Disease,  i.  462%  402a. 
Dish,  i.  464a. 
Dispersion,  i.  465\ 
Ditch,  i.  467a. 
Dives,  i.  467a. 
Divinity  of  Christ,  i.  467%  139% 

365b ;  ii.  639a. 
Divorce,    i.    483%    30b  ff.,    201% 

546b ;  ii.  15%  610a. 
Doctor,  i.  485a. 
Doctrines,  i.  485\ 
Dog,  i.  64a 
Dominion,  i.  489a. 
Door,  i.  490% 
Doubt,  i.  491a. 
Dove,  i.  491%  65% 
Doxology,  i.  492a. 
Drachm,  ii.  200\ 
Draught  of  Fishes,  i.  493\ 
Draw-net,  i.  493%  598% 
Dream,  i.  494\ 
Dress,  i.  498%  338%  340a. 
Drinking,  i.  504% 
Dropsy,  i.  500a. 
Drowning,  i.  501a. 
Drunkenness,  i.  501a. 
Dumb,  i.  426%  463a. 
Dung,  i.  39% 
Dust,  i.  501% 
Duty,  i.  502%  154a. 
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Eagle,  i.  65b. 

Ethics,  i.  543%  661b. 

Fig-tree,  i.  592a. 

Ear,  i.  503a. 

Eunuch,  i.  547b. 

Fire,  i.  595a. 

Earthly  and  Heavenly,  i.  503a. 

Evangelist,  i.  549a. 

Eternal,  i.  536% 

Earthquake,  i.  504\ 

Evening,  i.  550% 

Firkin,  i.  595b ;  ii.  820b. 

Easter,  i.  255b  ff. 

Evil,  i.  550b. 

First  and  Last,  i.  595% 

Eating  and  Drinking,  i.  504b. 

Evil   One,  i.  16%  20b,  92%  439*, 

Firstborn,  i.  596% 

Eber,  i.  504b. 

552a;  ii.  59%  62%  63%  569% 

First-fruits,  i.  597b. 

Ebionism,  i.  504b,  483*. 

630a. 

Fish,    Fisher,   Fishing,    i.    598% 

Eccc  Homo,  i.  507a ;   ii.  758b. 

Spirit,  i.  438a  ff. 

66\ 

Education,    i.    507b,  222b,  283b, 

Evolution,  i.  552a. 

Symbol  of  Christ,  i.  308". 

299b. 

Exaltation,  i.  554b  ;  ii.  515b,  614a. 

Five,  ii.  250". 

Egg,  i.  66b. 

Example,  i.  555a. 

Flax,  ii.  643a. 

Egypt,  i.  509*,  600b. 

Exclusiveness,  i.  558%  99b,  278b, 

Flesh,  i.  599*. 

Egyptians    (Gospel    ace.   to),    i. 

370bf.,  642a;  ii.  299a- 

Flesh  and  Blood,  i.  214b. 

677a. 

Excommunication,  i.  559a. 

Flight,  i.  600%  509*. 

Eighth  Day,  i.  510*. 

Excuse,  i.  560b. 

Flock,  i.  602a. 

Elder,  i.  510a. 

Exorcism,  i.  440a. 

Flood,  i.  602". 

Eleazar,  i.  510b. 

Experience  (Religious),  ii.  493b, 

Flowers,  i.  602b. 

Elect,  Election,  i.  510b,  307b. 

522b. 

Flute-players,  i.  602b. 

Eldad  and  Modad,  i.  91a. 

Expiation,  i.  137%  433b ;  ii.  469% 

Fly,  i.  181b. 

Eli,    Eli,    lama    'azabhtani,    i. 

479a 

Foaming,  i.  523a. 

447b ;  ii.  616b. 

Extortion,  i.  561a. 

Fold,  i.  68%  602a  ;  ii.  620a. 

Eliakim,  i.  514a. 

Eye,  i.  56  la. 

Following,  i.  603a. 

Elias  (Apocalypse  of),  i.  91a. 

Eye-witnesses,  i.  561b. 

Food,  i.  604a ;  ii.  150b  f£ 

Eliezer,  i.  514a. 

Fool,  i.  604a- 

Elijah,  i.  514a. 

Fable,  ii.  314a. 

Foolishness,  i.  604% 

Elisabeth,  i.  514b. 

Face,  i.  561a. 

Foot,  i.  605%  586b. 

Elisha,  i.  515a. 

Fact  and  Theory,  i.  562a. 

Footstool,  i.  605% 

Eliud,  i.  515a. 

Faith,  i.  567b,  187bff.,  403b,  530b, 

Force,  i.  606a. 

Ehnadam,  i.  515a. 

775a  ;  ii.  555%  766b. 

Forerunner,  i.  861b  ;  ii.  170b. 

Emmanuel,  i.  782a. 

Unconscious,  ii.  776b. 

Foresight,  i.  608\ 

Emmaus,  i.  515a. 

Faithfulness,  i.  57  lb,  293b. 

Forgiveness,  i.  615b,  150b,   279% 

Endurance,  i.  516b. 

Fall,  i.  57  lb,  28%  99a;  ii.  633b. 

293%  377af.,  923b;   ii.   241% 

Enemies,  i.  517b. 

False  Christs,  i.  574a. 

519*,  791b. 

Energy,  i.  518a. 

Prophets,  i.  575\ 

Forsaken,  i.  447b  ;  ii.  616b. 

Enoch,  i.  518b. 

Witness,  i.  575b. 

Forsaking  All,  i.  619a. 

Book  of,  i.  80b. 

Fame,  i.  576a. 

Forty,  ii.  250%  715b. 

Enos,  i.  518b. 

Family,  i.  576%  577%  289%  304b  ; 

Foundation  of  the  World,  i.  620% 

Enrolment,  i.  143b,  204bff.,  275a, 

ii.  648a. 

Four,  ii.  25  lb. 

409b  ;  ii.  463a. 

Famine,  i.  578b. 

Fourteen,  ii.  249a. 

Enthusiasm,  i.  518b ;  ii.  845b. 

Fan,  i.  578b. 

Fowl,  i.  620a. 

Entry  into  Jerusalem,  i.   519b ; 

Farthing,  ii.  200b  f. 

Fox,  i.  620%  65a 

ii.  309a. 

Fasting,  i.  579%  130b,  253a,  258bff. ; 

Fragments,  i.  620b. 

Environment,     i.     282bff.  ;      ii. 

ii.  12%  599a. 

Frankincense,  i.  620b. 

293bff.,  847a. 

of  Christ,  ii.  287b,  599a. 

Freedom,  i.  621" ;  ii.  29a. 

Envy,  i.  521b. 

Father,  Fatherhood,  i.  579%  279% 

Free  Will,  i.  621%  551b ;  ii.  239a. 

Ephphatha,  i.  522a. 

305%  362%  486%  773%  890*  ;  ii. 

Friendship,  i.  622%  290a. 

Ephraim,  i.  522b. 

265%  890\ 

Fringes,  i.  219b. 

Epilepsy,  i.  522b  ;  ii.  91b. 

Fathers,  i.  582\ 

Fruit,  i.  624% 

Epiphany,  i.  26  la. 

Father's  House,  i.  582% 

Fulfilment,  i.  625b  ;  ii.  239",  265% 

Equality,  i.  523b. 

Fathom,  ii.  819% 

395%  428a. 

Er,  i.  524a- 

Fatlings,  i.  63% 

Fulness,  i.  629a. 

Error,  i.  524a. 

Favour,  i.  686% 

of    the  Time,   i.   630%   33aff., 

Eschatology,   i.   525a,    19b,   150a, 

Fayum  Gospel  Fragment,  i.  678b. 

144aff.,  626a. 

421a,  424b  ;  ii.  149a. 

Fear,  i.  583% 

Funeral,  i.  241\ 

2  Esdras,  i.  84b,  95b. 

Feasts,   i.   584%    168%    437a ;    ii. 

Furlong,  ii.  820a. 

Esli,  i.  536\ 

324%  331%  694a. 

Furnace  of  Fire,  i,  595a. 

Essenes,  i.  536a ;  ii.  291a. 

Feeding  the  Multitudes,  i.  585b, 

Future,  i.  342%  525a  ;  ii.  321b. 

Eternal  Fire,  i.  536b. 

894a. 

Life,   i.   538a,   534%    784b ;    ii. 

Feet,  i.  586",  605a. 

Gabbatha,  i.  63  la  ;  ii.  329% 

30b 

Fellowship,  i.  587%  238%  351% 

Gabriel,  i.  631a. 

Punishment,    i.    540a,   790aff.  ; 

Fetters,  i.  277b. 

Gadara,  Gadarenes,  i.  631b. 

ii.  441%  503b,  668b,  785". 

Fever,  i.  590%  463b. 

Gain,  i.  632a. 

Sin,  i.  541b,  788%  790b  ;  ii.  787b. 

Field,  i.  591". 

Galilaean,  i.  632b. 

Eternity,  i.  549% 

Fierceness,  i.  591% 

Galilee,  i.  632b  :  ii.  207a. 
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Galilee  (Sea  of),  ii.  587b. 
Gall,  i.  634*. 
Games,  i.  634b,  222*. 
Garden,  i.  635a. 
Garner,  i.  172b. 
Gate,  i.  635*  ;  ii.  709*. 
Gehenna,  i.  635",  527b. 
Genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  i. 

636*  ;  ii.  249*. 
Generation,  i.  639b. 
Gennesaret  (Lake  of),  ii.  587b. 

Land  of,  i.  640*. 
Gentiles,  i.  641b ;  ii.  194b,  296b. 

Court  of,  ii.  709*. 
Gentleness,  i.  643a. 
Gerasenes,  Gergesenes,  i.  643b. 
Gerizim,  i.  644*. 
Gestures,  i.  645*. 
Gethsemane,  i.  646b ;  ii.  207a. 
Ghost,  i.  647a. 
Gift,  i.  647*- b. 
Girdle,  i.  498b,  499b. 
Giving,  i.  647b,  42a ;  iL  599a. 
Glad  Tidings,  i.  659b. 
Glory,  i.  648" ;  iL  621b. 
Gluttonous,  i.  649b. 
Gnashing  of  Teeth,  i.  650a. 
Gnat,  i.  67a. 
Goat,  i.  63b. 
God,  i.  650* ;  ii.  277a,  761b. 

Attributes,  ii.  277a. 

Fatherhood,  i.  279*,  305»,  579", 
660* ;  ii.  77b,  265b,  353%  761b. 

Holiness,  i.  651a,  728b. 

Love  to  Christ,  i.  356* ;  ii.  79*. 

Love  to  man,  i.  433* ;  ii.  77b. 

Nature,  ii.  187a,  238aff. 

Omnipotence,  ii.  276a. 

Omnipresence,  ii.  278*. 

Oneness,  i.  650* ;  ii.  201b,  761". 

Pharisaic  doctrine  of,  ii.  353*. 

Righteousness,  ii.  529b. 

in  Apocalyptic  Literature,  i. 
92b. 

in  Apocrypha,  i.  98b. 
Gods,  i.  651b. 
Gold,  i.  652b. 
Golden  Rule,  i.  653*. 
Golgotha,  i.  655*. 
Gomorrah,  i.  657b ;  ii.  650b. 
Good,  i.  657b. 

Goodness,  i.  658b,  295b,  798b. 
Goodwill,  i.  356b. 
Gospel,  i.  659b. 
Gospels,  i.  663b. 

Apocryphal,  i.  671* ;  ii.  705*. 

Text  of,  ii.  717b. 
Government,  i.    333* ;    ii.    229b, 

377*. 
Governor,  i.  685b. 
Grace,  i.  686b,  697b. 
Graciousness,  i.  689*. 
Grapes,  i.  800",  824* 
Grass,  ii.  690*. 
Grave,  ii.  734*. 
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Grave-clothes,  i.  69Q\ 
Greatness,  i.  690b. 
Grecians,  Greeks,  i.  691*. 
Greek  Language,  ii.  3*  ff. 
Greetings,  i.  692b. 
Grief,  ii.  665b. 
Grinding,  ii.  181b. 
Groaning,  i.  62b ;  ii.  624*. 
Growing,  i.  693*,  229",  363b,  460*. 
Guard,  i.  694*. 
Guest,  i.  694b. 
Guest-chamber,  i.  695*. 
Guide,  i.  695". 
Guile,  i.  436b. 
Guilt,  i.  696*;  ii.  630bff. 
Gulf,  i.  698b. 

Hades,  i.  21bf.,  425bf.,  527b,  713* ; 

ii.  669*. 
Hair,  i.  699*. 
Hall,  i.  699b. 
Hallel,  i.  699b. 
Hallowed,  i.  700b. 
Halting,  i.  700b. 
Hand,  i.  701*. 
Handmaid,  i.  701b. 
Happiness,  i.  702* ;  ii.  667b. 
Hardening  of  heart,  i.  703b. 
Harlot,  i.  703b. 
Harvest,  i.  40*. 
Hating,  Hatred,  i.  704*. 
Head,  i.  706*. 
Headship,  i.  706b. 
Healing,  ii.  553*.    [See  Cures]. 
Hearing,  i.  708*. 
Heart,  i.  709b. 
Heat,  i.  711*. 
Heathen,  i.  711*. 
Heaven,  i.  711*;  ii.  615*. 
Heavenly  Things,  i.  503*. 
Hebrews  (Gospel),  i.  505*,  675b. 
Hedge,  i.  712*. 
Heir,  i.  712b. 
Hell,  i.  527",  595*,  635b. 
Descent  into,  i.  713*. 
Hellenists,  i.  691*. 
Hem  of  Garment,  i.  717*,  219*. 
Hen,  i.  64*. 
Herb,  i.  717*. 
Hermon,  i.  717* ;  ii.  742b. 
Herod,  i.  717*,  408bf.;  ii.  H0b, 

229",  378*,  755*. 
Herodians,  i.  723*. 
Herodias,  i.  723*. 
Hezekiah,  i.  723b. 
Hezron,  i.  723b. 
High  Priest,  i.  723b ;  ii.  417*. 
Highway,  i.  724b. 
Hill,  Hill-country,  i.  725*. 
Hindrance,  i.  725*. 
Hire,  i.  725b. 
Hireling,  i.  725". 
Historical,  i.  726* 
Holiness,  i.  728*,  336*,  652* ;   ii. 

561b. 


Holy  of  Holies,  ii.  710*. 
One,  i.  730b. 
Place,  ii.  709b. 

Spirit,   i.    731*,    488b,    650* ff., 
729",  890* ;  ii.  763*,  831b. 

Authority,  i.  157b. 

in  the  Soul,  ii.  346b,  495*. 

Paraclete,  ii.  317b ;  i.  775b. 

Sin    against,    i.  209*,    617*, 
650b ;  ii.  786b. 

Ubiquity,  ii.  280*. 
Thing,  i.  744b. 
Home,  i.  745*. 
Honesty,  i.  746*. 
Honey,  i.  746b. 
Honour,  i.  747*. 
Hook,  i.  598b. 
Hope,  i.  747b. 
Hopefulness,  i.  748*. 
Horn,  i.  749b. 
Hosanna,     i.     749b,     764b;     ii. 

556". 
Hospitality,  i.  751*,  694b,   827*, 

837b. 
Host,  i.  54*,  751*,  827*. 
Hour,  i.  751*,  418b. 
House,  i.  752*. 
Household,  i.  753*. 
Householder,  i.  753b. 
Huleh,  i.  898b. 
Humanity  of  Christ,  i.  753b. 
Humiliation  of  Christ,   i.  755b, 

395b. 
Humility,  i.  757b,  142*;  ii.  83*. 

183*. 
Humour,  i.  760" ;  ii.  10*. 
Hundred,  ii.  250b. 
Hunger,  i.  761b. 
Husband,  i.  762b. 
Husbandman,  i.  762b. 
Husks,  i.  763b. 
Hymn,  i.  764*. 
Hypocrisy,  i.  765*. 
Hyssop,  i.  767b. 

Ideal,  i.  767* 

Ideas  (Leading),  i.  769b. 

Idumsea,  i.  776*. 

Ignorance,  i.  776*,  17b,  365* ;  iL 

703",  830*. 
Illustrations,  i.  776b. 
Image,  i.  778*. 
Imagination,  i.  778*. 
Imitation,  i.  779b. 
Immanence,  i.  781*;  ii.  411b. 
Immanuel,  i.  782* ;  ii.  219b. 
Immortality,  i.  784b. 

in  Apocrypha,  i.  100*. 
Impediment,  i.  463*. 
Importunity,  i.  793*. 
Impossibility,  i.  793b. 
Impotence,  i.  793b. 
In,  i.  794". 
In  Christ,  i.  795*  ;  ii.  403*  f.,  41  lb, 

565a,  748*,  780*. 
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Incarnation,   i.   796%    15b,    553b, 

572*. 
Incense,  i.  814a. 
Independence,  ii.  285*. 
Indignation,  i.  60b,  591b. 
Individual,  i.  814*  ;  ii.  649%  689a. 

Responsibility,  ii.  492b. 
Individualism,  i.  816b. 
Individuality,  i.  819*. 
Individuality  of  Christ,  i.  821*. 
Indolence,  i.  822b. 
Indwelling,  i.  280%  446b,  782*. 
Infancy,  i.  822b,  15b,  298%  681*  ff. 
Infirmity,  i.  794* 
Influence,  i.  824b. 
Inheritance,  i.  827*. 
Inn,  i.  827a. 
Innocence,  i.  828b. 
Innocents,  i.  828b,  823". 
Inscription,  ii.  732*. 
Insects,  i.  67a. 
Insight,  i.  829*. 
Inspiration,  i.  831a. 
Insurrection,  i.  835a. 
Intercession,  i.  835b. 
Interest,  i.  837a. 
Intermediate  State,  i.  426a,  7 13a  ff. ; 

ii.  669a. 
Invitation,  i.  837b. 
Irony,  ii.  KM. 
Isaac,  i.  839". 
Isaiah,  i.  839a. 

Ascension  of,  i.  90*. 
Iscariot,  i.  907bf. 
Israel,  Israelites,  i.  839b ;  ii.  229*, 

230a. 
Issue  of  Blood,  i.  843a. 
Itursea,  i.  843b. 

Jacob,  i.  844a. 
Jacob's  Well,  i.  845a. 
Jairus,  i.  845b. 
James,  i.  846a. 

Protevangelium  of,  L  681a. 
Jannai,  i.  847b. 
Jared,  i.  847b. 
Jealousy,  i.  847b,  521b. 
Jechoniah,  i.  848b. 
Jehoshaphat,  i.  848b. 
Jericho,  i.  848b. 

Jerusalem,  i.  849a ;  ii.  305a,  437b. 
Jesse,  i.  859b. 
Jesus  (Name),  i.  859b;  ii.  219*, 

556*. 
Jews,  i.  861a. 
Joanan,  i.  86  la. 
Joanna,  i.  861a. 
Joda,  i.  86  lb. 
John,  i.  861b. 
John  the  Baptist,  i.  861b. 

Baptism,  i.  I69b. 

Death,  i.  412b. 
John  (Apostle),  i.  866*. 

(Presbyter),  i.  669b,  873b. 

(Gospel),  i.  869b,  885b. 


Jonah,  i.  895a ;  ii.  626*. 

Jonam,  i.  897*. 

Joram,  i.  897*. 

Jordan,  i.  897*. 

Jorim,  i.  901 b. 

Josech,  i.  901b. 

Joseph,  i.  901b 

Joseph  the   Carpenter   (History 

of),  i.  683b. 
Joseph  (Prayer  of),  i.  91*. 
Joses,  i.  902b. 
Josiah,  i.  903*. 
Jot,  i.  903*. 
Jotham,  i.  903*. 
Journey,  ii.  747*. 
Joy,  i.  903* ;  ii.  667b. 
Jubilees  (Book  of),  i.  89*. 
Judaea,  i.  905*. 
Judah,  i.  906*. 
Judah  (place),  i.  906*. 
Judaism,  ii.  288b. 
Judas,  Jude,  i.  906b,  103b. 
Iscariot,  i.  907%  41%  244b,  293b ; 

ii.  239*. 
Judge,  Christ  as,  i.   141*,  337% 

422%  914* ;  ii.  396%  615b. 
Judging  (by  men),  i.  913",  176b ; 

ii.  241*. 
Judgment,    i.    914*,     93*,    528% 

540b. 
Private,  i.  156*. 
Judgment  Day,  i.  421*. 
Just,  i.  915*. 
Justice,  i.  915". 
Justification,  i.   917%    697b;    ii. 

515%  533%  545%  889% 
Justifying  one's  self,  i.  925*. 

Keeping,  i.  925*. 

Kenosis,  i.  9^7%  15*  ff.  ;  ii.  204% 
762% 

Kerioth,  i.  908*. 

Keys,  i.  929*,  9%  249% 

Khan,  i.  827*. 

Kid,  i.  64*. 

Kidron,  i.  237% 

Kin,  Kindred,  Kinship,  i.  929% 

Kindness,  i.  929b. 

King,  i.  931*. 

King  of  Israel,  ii.  221*. 

King  of  the  Jews,  i.  477%  931b ; 
ii.  221*. 

Kingdom  of  God  (of  Heaven), 
i.  932%  325%  379%  486*,  525% 
527%  528%  578%  660%  711% 
770*,  775*;  ii.  144%  149*, 
267bf.,  388*,  436%  700% 

Kiss,  i.  935b. 

Kneeling,  i.  935% 

Knocking,  i.  936% 

Knowledge,  i.  140%  141%  287% 
365* ;  ii.  699% 

Labour,  ii.  1*. 

Lake  of  Gennesaret,  ii.  587% 


Lamb,  i.  64*. 

Title  of  Christ,  ii.  526%  620% 
Lame,  ii.  2b  ;  i.  700% 
Lamech,  ii.  2% 
Lamentation,  ii.  2%  81 1% 
Lamp,  ii.  3* ;  i.  268% 
Lane,  ii.  680% 
Language  of  Christ,  ii.  3%  268% 

270* 
Lantern,  ii.  5% 
Last,  i.  595% 

Day,  i.  421*. 

Supper,   ii.    5b;   i.  414%    464% 
882b ;  ii.  63%  71%  326%  409*, 
795*. 
Latchet,  ii.  9*. 
Latin,  ii.  732% 
Laughter,  ii.  9% 

Law,  ii.  11*;  i.  345bfL,  430% 
540*  f.  ;  ii.  148%  231%  266% 
353bf.,  531%  733%  741*. 

of  God,  ii.  15% 
Lawlessness,  ii.  17%  632*. 
Lawyer,  ii.  17% 
Laying  on  of  hands,  ii.  736% 
Lazarus,  ii.  18* ;  i.  9*,  467*. 

of  Bethany,  ii.  19* ;  i.  894% 
Leading,  ii.  20*. 
Learning,  ii.  20% 
Leaven,  ii.  21% 
Leaves,  ii.  22*. 
Lebbseus,  ii.  22*. 
Legion,  ii.  23*. 
Legs,  ii.  23% 
Leprosy,  ii.  24*,  457% 
Letters,  ii.  26% 
Levelling,  ii.  27*. 
Levi,  ii.  27*. 
Levirate  Law,  ii.  27*. 
Levites,  ii.  27% 
Liberality,  ii.  28*. 
Liberty,  ii.  29*,  261% 
Lie,  Lying,  L  436%  575% 
Life,  ii.  30* ;  i.  892*. 

Common,  i.  349*. 

Eternal,  i.  534%  538%  784" ;  ii. 
30% 
Light,  ii.  32b ;  i.  214%  892% 
Lightning,  ii.  35*. 
Lily,  ii.  35% 
Linen,  ii.  35% 
Lip,  ii.  35% 
Little  Ones,  ii.  36*. 
Living,  ii.  39*. 

God,  ii.  39*. 
Loaf,  ii.  42* ;  i.  230% 
Loans,  ii.  42b. 
Locust,  ii.  43* ;  i  67*. 
Logia,  ii.  45*,  87%  309% 
Logos,  ii.  49b  ;  i.  183%  478%  480*, 

889* ;  ii.  158*,  223*,  763*. 
Loneliness,  ii.  52% 
Long-suffering,  ii.  53% 
Look,  Christ's,  ii.  54* 
Lord,  ii.  55*,  224*,  565% 
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Lord's  Day,  i.  25  lb. 

Prayer,  ii.  57%  60b,  610a. 
Supper,    ii.    63b,    71b ;  i.    73b, 
218b,   375afF.,  400b;   ii.  152% 
279b,  326b,  543b,  795\ 
Lost,  ii.  76a,  554%  813b. 
Lot,  ii.  76b. 
Lots,  ii.  77a ;  i.  278a. 
Love,  ii.  77%  i.  355af.,  771bf.,  893a. 
Christ's,    i.    287b,   288b,   433b; 

ii.  79a,  339b. 
God's  to  Christ,  i.  356a ;  ii.  79a. 

to  man,  i.  433a ;  ii.  77b. 
Man's  to  God,  i.  547b  ;  ii.  79bf. 
to  man,  i.  238a,  547a  f .  ;  ii. 
80b,  242aff.,356bff. 
Lowliness,  ii.  83a ;  i.  292a,  757b ; 

ii.  183a. 
Luke,  ii.  83a. 

Luke  (Gospel),  ii.  84b ;  i.  506a. 
Lunatic,    ii.    91b;    i.    522b;    ii. 

96a. 
Lust,  ii.  95a,  631bf. 
Lysanias,  ii.  95a. 

Maath,  ii.  96a. 

Machserus,  ii.  96a. 

Madness,  ii.  96a. 

Magadan,  ii.  97a  ;  i.  406a. 

Magdala,  ii.  97a  ;  i.  406a. 

Magdalene,  ii.  97a,  139b. 

Magi,  ii.  97b;  i.   131b;   ii.  212b, 

675a. 
Magistrate,  ii.  101a. 
Magnificat,  ii.   101a;  i.   75b;  ii. 

14  la. 
Mahalaleel,  ii.  103b. 
Maid,  ii.  103b. 
Maimed,  ii.  104a. 
Majesty,  ii.  104a. 
Malchus,  ii.  105b. 
Malefactor,  ii.  106a. 
Mammon,  ii.  106a. 
Man,  ii.  107b ;  i.  291b. 
Manaen,  ii.  110a. 
Manasseh,  ii.  llla. 
Manger,  ii.  llla. 
Manifestation,  ii.  lllb. 
Manliness,  ii.  113a. 
Manna,  ii.  114b. 
Mansion,  ii.  115a;  i.  5a. 
Manuscripts,  ii.  115b,  721\ 
Marcion  (Gospel  of),  i.  679b. 
Mark,  ii.  119*  ;  i.  120\ 
Mark  (Gospel),  ii.  120b  ;  i.  669bf.  ; 

ii.  310a- 
Conclusion  of,  i.  116b;  ii.  131b, 

509b,  723b. 
Market,  Market-place,  ii.  136a. 
Marks  of  Jesus,  ii.  677a. 
Marriage,  ii.   136b,   138a;  i.   29a, 

130a,  274%  484a,  548b,  577b ; 

ii.  15b,  27a. 
Martha,  ii.  138b. 
Mary,  ii.  139b. 


Mary — 
The  Virgin,  ii.  140b  ;  i.  681aff.  ; 

ii.  835a. 
Departure  of,  i.  683b. 
Master,  ii.  142a,  224a. 
Mattatha,  ii.  142a. 
Mattathias,  ii.  142a. 
Matthan,  ii.  142b. 
Matthat,  ii.  142b. 
Matthew,  ii.  142b. 

(Gospel),  ii.  143";  i.  505a,  669bf.; 

ii.  310a. 
Maundy  Thursday,  i.  260a. 
Meals,  ii.  150b,  683a. 
Measures,  ii.  819b. 
Mediator,   ii.    153a;   i.   431 b;   ii. 

397bf. 
Medicine,  i.  402a. 
Meekness,  ii.  159a ;  i.  142a. 
Melchi,  ii.  161b. 
Melchizedek,  ii.  416b. 
Melea,  ii.  161b. 
Menna,  ii.  161b. 
Mental  Characteristics,  ii.  161b, 

781a. 
Merchant,  ii.  738b. 
Mercy,  ii.  166b. 
Merit,  ii.  167b. 
Messenger,  ii.  170b. 
Messiah,   ii.    171a;   i.   22b,   471% 

486%   526%  841"  f .  ;   ii.   143% 

231%  354%  396a,  659b  ff. 
in  Apocalyptic,  i.  93%  ii.  173aff. 
in  Apocrypha,  i.  94b  ft". ;  ii.660bf. 
Metaphors,  ii.  179a. 
Methuselah,  ii.  181% 
Mile,  ii.  820\ 
Mill,  Mill-stone,  ii.  181% 
Mina,  ii.  199% 
Mind,  ii.  161% 

Minister,  Ministration,  ii.  182a. 
Ministry,  ii.   183b ;  i.  24%  411b  ; 

ii.  369a. 
Minstrels,  i.  602% 
Mint,  ii.  186% 
Miracles,  ii.  186b;  i.  107%  607% 

893b  ;  ii.  382%  556%  682%  688a. 
in  Name  of  Christ,  ii.  218a 
Miraculous  Conception,  ii.  806a  ff. 
Mission,  ii.  191% 
Missions,  ii.  193b. 
Mite,  ii.  201a. 
Mockery,  ii.  196b ;  i.  757a. 
Money,  ii.  198a. 
Money-changers,  i.  168%  244a. 
Monogram  (Sacred),  i.  309% 
Monotheism,    ii.    201b ;    i.   650% 

840a ;  ii.  761% 
Month,  ii.  731a. 
Moon,  ii.  202b. 
Morality,    Moral    Law,   i.    346% 

543aff.  ;  ii.  15% 
Morning,  ii.  202% 
Moses,  ii.  203a. 
Moses'  Seat,  ii.  711% 


Mote,  i.  176a. 

Moth,  ii.  205a ;  i.  67\ 

Mother,  ii.  205% 

Mount,  Mountain,  ii.  206%  61  la. 

Mount  of  Olives,  ii.  206b 

Mourning,  ii.  208b  ;  i.  131%  602b  ; 

ii.  2%  496%  811b 
Mouth,  ii.  209a. 
Multitude,  ii.  209a ;  i.  396%  404a. 

Feeding  the,  i.  585%  894a. 
Murder,  ii.  210b. 
Murmur,  Murmuring,  ii.  21  la. 
Music,  ii.  21  la. 
Mustard,  ii.  211% 
Myrrh,  ii.  212a. 
Mystery,  ii.  21 3a. 

Pagan,  ii.  70% 
Mysticism,  ii.  412%  867%  871a. 
Myth,  ii.  214a,  874a. 

Naaman,  ii.  216a. 
Naggai,  ii.  216a. 
Nahor,  ii.  216a. 
Nahshon,  ii.  216a. 
Nahum,  ii.  216a. 
Nail,  i.  398%  587a. 
Nain,  ii.  216b. 
Nakedness,  ii.  216% 
Name,  ii.  21 7a. 
Names,  ii.  218% 

and  Titles  of  Christ,  ii.  219a. 
Naphtali,  ii.  225a. 
Napkin,  ii.  226b 
Nard,  ii.  227%  265\ 
Nathan,  ii.  227b. 
Nathanael,  ii.  227b ;  i.  173a. 
Nation,  ii.  229a. 
Nationality,  ii.  231a. 
Nativity,  i.  196b,  202%  408% 
Naturalness,  ii.  232a. 
Nature,  Natural  Phenomena,  ii. 
233%  361%  577% 

Influence  on  Christ,  ii.  299a  ff. 
Natures  (Two),  i.  139a,  140a,  481% 
812bf.  ;   ii.   276h,   669%   851% 
853bfl'.,  860aff.,  865aff. 
Nazarene,  ii.  235a ;  i.  505a. 
Nazareth,  ii.  236% 
Nazirite,  ii.  237b. 
Necessity,  ii.  238a ;  i.  622a. 
Neck,  ii.  240a. 
Needle,  ii.  240a. 
Neighbour,  ii.  240b,  81a. 
Neri,  ii.  241% 
Nest,  ii.  241% 
Nets,  ii.  241b ;  i.  598% 

Parable  of,  ii.  698% 
New  Birtli,  i.  740bf.  ;  ii.  485bff. 

Commandment,  ii.  242a;  i.  238% 
345biF. 

Covenant,  i.  374bff.  ;  ii.  548a. 

Testament,  ii.  243a. 
Apocrypha  in,  i.  100bf. 
Apocalyptic  in,  i.  94a. 
Nicanor  (Gate  of),  ii.  709% 
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Nicodemus,  ii.  244",  776*. 

Gospel  of,  i.  684». 
Night,  ii.  245a. 
Nineveh,  Ninevites,  ii.  246b. 
Noah,  ii.  247*. 
Nobleman,  ii.  247b. 
Non-resistance,  i.  547a;  ii.  161% 

517bf.,  791b. 
Numbers,  ii.  247b. 
Nunc  Dimittis,  ii.  253s. 

Oaths,  ii.  254" ;  i.  546". 

Obed,  ii.  256*. 

Obedience,  ii.  256a ;  i.  288%  430b. 

Obscurity,  ii.  258b. 

Observation,  ii.  258b. 

Occupation,  ii.  259a. 

Offence,  ii.  259b ;  i.  150b. 

Offerings,  ii.  262b. 

Officer,  ii.  262b. 

Offices  of  Christ,  ii.  263*. 

Oil,  ii.  264*. 

Ointment,  ii.  265*. 

Old  Testament,  ii.  265%  268%  288% 

Olivet,  ii.  206% 

Omnipotence,  ii.  276*. 

Omnipresence,  ii.  277*. 

Omniscience,  ii.  280,  830*. 

Oneness,  ii.  280% 

Only-begotten,  ii.  281* ;  i.  182* ; 

ii.  657a. 
Opposition,  ii.  282% 
Oppression,  ii.  282% 
Oral  Law,  ii.  741*. 
Orchard,  i.  635a  [Garden]. 
Ordinances,  ii.  283a. 
Organization,  ii.  283a. 
Originality,  ii.  285*;  i.  800*;  ii. 

881b. 
Oven,  ii.  293a ;  i.  231a. 
Owner,  ii.  293% 
Ox,  i.  63b. 
Oxyrhyncus    Gospel    Fragment, 

i.  679*. 

Painting,  i.  122% 
Palace,  ii.  293*. 
Palestine,  ii.  293*. 

Government,  ii.  229%  377a. 

Political  Conditions,  ii.  378*. 

Population,  i.  396b ;  ii.  383a. 
Palm,  ii.  308% 
Palm  Sunday,  i.  260a. 
Palms  of  the  hands,  ii.  309a. 
Palsy,  ii.  319% 

Papias,  ii.  309* ;  i.  669a,  873*. 
Parable,   ii.   312b;    i.   21%    109% 

331b ;  ii.  145*,  673%  701% 
Paraclete,  ii.  317b;  i.  34%  742*  f 

775b. 
Paradise,  ii.  318% 
Paradox,  ii.  319%  314*. 
Paralysis,  ii.  319% 
Parents,  ii.  320*. 
Paronomasia,  ii.  321* ;  i.  191% 


Parousia,  ii.  321b ;  i.  280%  342b ; 

ii.  438*. 
Parties  (Political),  ii.  380*. 
Passion  Week,  ii.  323*. 
Passover,  ii.  324%  326b;  i.  413*  ff. ; 
ii.  5bff. 
Samaritan,  ii.  559*. 
Past,  ii.  328% 
Patience,  ii.  329* ;  i.  142% 

of  Christ,  i.  294* ;  ii.  329*. 
Paul,  ii.  886*. 
Conversion,  ii.  404%  508b  f. 
Christology,  ii.  155%  400*,  403*. 
Preaching,  ii.  400*. 
Pavement,  ii.  329b ;  i.  631*. 
Peace,  ii.  330b ;  i.  145*. 
Pearl,  ii.  331b. 
Peleg,  ii.  331% 
Penitence,  ii.  498*. 
Penny,  ii.  199%  200% 
Pentecost,  ii.  331b ;  i.  260% 
People,  ii.  334%  229*  ff. 
Persea,  ii.  335% 
Perdition,  i.  455*. 

Son  of,  i.  909b ;  ii.  813% 
Perez,  ii.  337*. 

Perfection  of  Jesus,  ii.  337%  636* ; 
i.  295% 
Human,  ii.  341*. 
Perplexity,  ii.  342*. 
Persecution,  ii.  342% 
Person  of  Christ,  i.  187%  365*  f., 
469bff.,    473%    475*  ff.,   506% 
573%  753%  821*;  ii.  155%  276% 
291%    401*  ff.,    669* f.,    762% 
849*  ff,      853bffi,       860* ff., 
864" ff,  867bff 
Personal    appearance,     i.     180*, 

314b ;  ii.  104". 
Personality,  ii.  342b ;  i.  187%  279% 

281* ;  ii.  187*,  765% 
Perverting,  ii.  349*. 
Pestilence,  ii.  349*. 
Peter,  ii.  349*. 
Christology,  ii.  399%  404%  406% 
Confession,  i.  247bff. 
Denial,  i.  444% 
Gospel  of,  i.  668%  677% 
Preaching,  ii.  399b- 
Supremacy,  i.  248b ;  ii.  350*. 
Pharisees,  ii.  351b ;  i.  525%  544b  ff. ; 

ii.  834*. 
Philanthropy,  ii.  356% 
Philip,  ii.  359*. 
Gospel  of,  i.  680% 
Herod,  i.  722" ;  ii.  378*. 
Phylacteries,  ii.  360*. 
Physical,  ii.  360% 
Physician,  ii.  363*. 
Piece   of   Money,   of  Silver,   ii. 

200*-  % 
Pigeon,  i.  65%  491% 
Pilate,  ii.  363",  627%  754*  ff. 
Pilgrim,  ii.  366*. 
Pillow,  ii.  366b  ;  i.  405*. 


Pinnacle,  ii.  367*. 

Pipe,  ii.  367*. 

Pit,  ii.  367% 

Pitcher,  ii.  367b. 

Pity,  ii.  367"  ;  1.  142% 

Place  of  Toll,  ii.  474*. 

Plague,  ii.  369*. 

Plan,  ii.  369*,  408*. 

Platter,  ii.  371*. 

Play,  i.  222*,  634% 

Pleasure,  ii.  371% 

Pleroma,  i.  629*. 

Plough,  ii.  372*. 

Poet,  ii.  372*. 

Police,  ii.  377*. 

Political  Conditions,  ii.  378*;  i. 

144*ff.,630*ff. 
Poor,  ii.  385* ;  i.  129%  506*. 

in  Spirit,  ii.  386% 
Popularity,  ii.  380% 

of  Jesus,  ii.  381*. 
Population,  ii.  383* ;  i.  396% 
Porter,  ii.  383b ;  i.  68*. 
Portion,  ii.  383% 
Portraits  of  Christ,  i.  4%  312*  ff. ; 

ii.  859% 
Possession,  i.  20bf.,   149*,  438*; 

ii.  93% 
Pot,  ii.  384*. 
Potter,  ii.  384% 
Pound,  ii.  384%  199% 
Pounds  (Parable  of),  ii.  695% 
Poverty,  ii.  385* ;  i.  129%  506*. 

of  Spirit,  ii.  386% 
Power,  ii.  387b;  i.  139%  141*  f., 

606*. 
Praetorium,  ii.  389* ;  i.  699% 
Praise,  ii.  389% 
Prayer,  ii.  390b ;  i.  835% 

Christ's,  i.  18%  141b;  ii.  391% 
Preaching,  ii.  393* ;  i.  660*,  661% 

Christ,  ii.  393b ;  i.  133%  662% 
Predestination,  i.  93%  307%  621>> ; 

ii.  239*,  785*. 
Prediction,  ii.  433%  436%  777% 
Pre-eminence  of  Christ,  ii.  403*. 
Pre-existence  of  Christ,  ii.  407* ; 
i.  182b f.,  337*;  ii.  174%  657*. 

of  the  Soul,  ii.  288%  746*. 
Premeditation,  ii.  408%  369*. 
Preparation,  ii.  409*,  7*. 
Presence,  ii.  410b;  i.  287% 
Presentation,    ii.   412*;    i.    262% 

597%  823* ;  ii.  287%  710*. 
Press,  i.  396% 

Wine,  ii.  824% 
Price  of  blood,  ii.  413% 
Pride,  ii.  414*. 

Priest,  ii.  415b ;  i.  297%  723% 
Priesthood    of   Christ,    ii.    156b 

415%  615% 
Prince,  ii.  418% 
Print,  ii.  419*. 
Prison,  ii.  420*. 
Prisoner,  ii.  420% 
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Procurator,  ii.  421%  229b,  378b. 
Prodigal  Son,  ii.  <,21b;   j.  623a; 

ii.  555b. 
Profaning,  Profanity,  ii.  422% 
Profession,  ii.  424a. 
Profit,  ii.  425a. 
Progress,  ii.  425a. 
Promise,  ii.  428". 
Property,  ii.  429a. 
Prophet,  ii.  431b,  266b. 

False,  i.  575a. 
Prophetess,  ii.  441b. 
Propitiation,  ii.  441b ;  i.  433b ;  ii. 

796a,  797b. 
Proselyte,  ii.  444a. 
Protevangelium,  i.  571b. 

of  James,  i.  681a. 
Proverb,  ii.  445a. 
Proverbs  (Jesus'  use  of),  ii.  445a. 
Providence,  ii.  448a ;  i.  68b  f. ;  ii. 

233b,  362b. 
Prudence,  ii.  449b. 
Psalms,  ii.  450b. 

Imprecatory,  ii.  266a. 

Messianic,  ii.  173a,  451bff. 

of  Solomon,  ii.  274b. 
Psychology,  i.  28b. 
Publican,  ii.  455a. 
Publishing,  ii.  455b. 
Punishment,  ii.  456a. 

Eternal,  i.  536b ;  ii.  441a,  503b, 
668b,  785b, 

Future,  i.  357b,  421a,  455a. 

in  Apocalyptic  Literature,  i. 
93b. 
Purification,  ii.  457b. 
Purim,  ii.  458b. 
Purity,  ii.  458b ;  i.  771a. 
Purple,  ii.  459b. 
Purse,  ii.  460a ;  i.  167b. 

Quarantania,  Mt.,  ii.  714b,  823b. 

Quaternion,  ii.  460a. 

Queen,  ii.  460*. 

Questions  and  Answers,  ii.  461a. 

Quirinius,  ii.  463a ;  i.  144a,  204b, 

409b ;  ii.  699\ 
Quotations,  ii.  464a ;  i.  100b ;  ii. 

269a,  272a,  445aff. 

Rabbi,  ii.  467a,  224a. 

Rabboni,  ii.  467a. 

Raca,  ii.  467a. 

Rachel,  ii.  468a. 

Rahab,  ii.  468" ;  i.  637b. 

Railing,  ii.  196b,  527b. 

Raiment,  i.  498a. 

Rain,  i.  40a. 

Ram,  ii.  468b. 

Ramah,  ii.  468b. 

Ransom,     ii.    468b ;    i.    73»;    ii. 

479bf.,  543a,  794b. 
Raven,  i.  66a. 
Reader,  ii.  469b. 
Readiness,  ii.  470a. 


Reading,  i.  222",  507b. 

Reality,  ii.  47  la. 

Reaping,  i.  40*  ;  ii.  622\ 

Rebuke,  ii.  473a. 

Receipt  of  Custom,  ii.  474a,  455a. 

Reconciliation,  ii.  474a,  477b,  797a. 

Redemption,  ii.  475b ;  i.  99b,  554a, 

573a. 
Redness  of  the  Sky,  ii.  484b. 
Reed,  ii.  484b. 
Reflectiveness,  ii.  484". 
Reform,  ii.  485a. 
Reformation  Theology,  ii.  860\ 
Regeneration,  ii.  485b,  772b. 
Rehoboam,  ii.  489*. 
Rejection,  ii.  489a. 
Religion,  ii.  489b. 
Authority  in,  i.  153*. 
and  Art,  i.  120". 
and  Revelation,  ii.  489b,  522b 
at  Christ's  Advent,  i.  33a,  797aff. 
Religious  Experience,    ii.    493b, 

522b. 
Rending  of  Garments,  ii.  496b. 
Renunciation,  ii.  496b ;  i.  772b. 
Repentance,  ii.  498a ;  i.  487h,  616b. 
Repetitions,  ii.  499b. 
Repose,  ii.  500a,  502b. 
Reproach,  ii.  500b. 
Reserve,  ii.  501b. 
Resistance,  i.  547a ;  ii.  161a,  517b, 

791b. 
Responsibility    (Individual),    ii. 

492b. 
Rest,  ii.  502b,  500a. 
Restoration,  Restorer,  ii.  503a ;  i. 

93" ;  ii.  174a. 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  ii.  505b; 

i.    132\   241bf.,   488a,    554a; 

ii.  517a. 
Resurrection  of    the    Dead,    ii. 

514a;  i.  19b,  28b,   93a,   217a, 

527a ;  ii.  173b,  513a. 
in  Apocrypha,  i.  100". 
Retaliation,  ii.  517a,  161%  791b. 
Reticence,  ii.  501b  [Reserve]. 
Retribution,  ii.  518" ;  i.  540". 
Reu,  ii.  520a. 
Revelation,  ii.  520%  489b. 

by  Dreams,  i.  495b. 
Revelation  (Christ  in  the  Book  of), 

ii.  526%  481b. 
Revenge,  ii.  791a- 
Reverence,  ii.  527a ;  i.  160a. 
Reviling,  ii.  527b,  196". 
Reward,  ii.  528a ;  i.  93b. 
Rhesa,  ii.  528b- 
Riches,  i.    129%   506a;    ii.    106% 

429%  648%  747%  815b  ff. 
Right,  ii.  528b ;  i.  154a. 
Right  hand,  ii.  614a. 
Righteous,     Righteousness,     ii. 

529a. 
Ring,  ii.  534\ 
River,  ii.  534a. 


Roads,  ii.  534a. 

Robber,  ii.  535\ 

Robe,  i.  499b. 

Rock,  ii.  535%  678". 

Roll,  ii.  536a. 

Rome,  Romans,  ii.  536a. 
and  Christ,  ii.  297% 

Roof,  i.  752% 

Root,  ii.  538a. 

Rue,  ii.  538% 
:  Rufus,  i.  42a. 
,  Rule,  ii.  538% 

Ruler,  ii.  540*. 

Rust,  ii.  540% 

Ruth,  ii.  540b ;  i.  637b ;  ii.  468% 

Sabbaih,  ii.  540*,  151%  712% 
Sabbath  Day's  Journey,  ii.  541% 

747a. 
Sackcloth,  ii.  542% 
Sacraments,    i.    S25b;   :i.    852% 
864%    890%     [See   Baptism, 
Lord's  Supper]. 
Sacrifice,    ii.    542b;    i.    554a;    ii. 
156%  184a. 
Vicarious,  ii.  793". 
Sacrifices,  Christ's  attitude  to,  i. 

841a;  ii.  711bff. 
O.T.  in  rel.  to  Christ,  ii.  546% 
Sadd'ucees,  ii.  548%  351b ;  i.  785% 
Sadoc,  ii.  550a. 
Saints,  ii.  550\ 
Saints'  Days,  i.  262% 
Salim,  ii.  550% 
Saliva,  ii.  624". 
Salmon,  ii.  551% 
Salome,  ii.  551% 
Salt,  ii.  551b- 
Salutation,  i.  692% 
Salvation,  ii.  552% 
Samaria,    Samaritans,    ii.    557% 

297a. 
Samaritan  (Good),  ii.  560% 
Sanctify,  Sanctification,  ii.  561b; 

i.  366\ 
Sand,  ii.  566% 
Sandal,  ii.  566b. 
Sanhedrin,  ii.  566b. 
Sarepta,  ii.  845% 
Satan,  ii.   569a;  i.   16%  20%  92% 

439aff.,    552a;   ii.    59%    62", 

630a. 
Satire,  ii.  10s- f. 
Saviour,  ii.  57  la. 
Saying  and  Doing,  ii.  573b. 
Sayings    (Unwritten),    ii.    574a ; 

i.  668a. 
Scarlet,  ii.  575% 
Schism,  ii.  781b. 
School,  i.  222%  507b ;  ii.  691% 
Science,  ii.  575% 
Scorn,  ii.  579a. 
Scorpion,  ii.  580a ;  i.  66% 
Scourge,  Scourging,  ii.  58 1\ 
Scribes,  ii.  582a  ;  i.  544". 
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Scrip,  ii.  813". 
Scripture,  ii.  584a. 
Sculpture,  i.  123a. 
Sea  of  Galilee,  ii.  587b. 
Seal,  ii.  594a. 
Seam,  i.  340b. 
Searching,  ii.  594% 
Second  Adam,  i.  28b,  477b. 
econd  Coming,  ii.  595* ;  i.  280b, 

342b  ;  ii.  321",  438a. 
Seed,  ii.  595*. 
Seeing,  ii.  595h,  624a. 
Self-assertion,    i.    296a,    336afF., 
363* ;  ii.  498a. 

-consciousness.         [See      Con- 
sciousness]. 

-control,   ii.  596b ;  i.  294b  ;    ii. 
707a. 

-defence,  i.  547a ;  ii.  161a,  517b, 
791 b. 

-denial,  ii.  598b ;  i.  129b. 

-examination,  ii.  599b. 
Selfishness,  ii.  600b,  498a. 
Self-renunciation,     i.     772b ;    ii. 
496b 

-restraint,  i.  294b;  ii.  596b,  707a. 

-sacrifice,  i.  295%  530b,  Gig* ;  ii. 
184a,  497a. 

-suppression,  ii.  601b. 
Semein,  ii.  602a. 
Separation,  ii.  602a. 
Septuagint,  ii.  603a;  i.  114*. 
Sepulchre,,  i.  241af.,   655bff-.;   ii. 

734a. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ii.  607b ; 
i.  106a,  147b,  345bff.  ;  ii.  206a. 
Serpent,  ii.  612b  ;  i.  66b. 
Serug,  ii.  613a 
Servant,  ii.  613a,  641a. 

of  Jehovah,  ii.  432a,  476b,479a. 
Service,  ii.  613a,  183%  184a. 
Session,  ii.  614a. 
Seth,  ii.  616a. 
Seven,  ii.  248a. 
Seven  "Words,  ii.  616a. 
Seventy,  ii.  617%  249% 
Seventy  Times  Seven,  ii.  249% 
Shame,  ii.  619a  ;  i.  395% 
Shealtiel,  ii.  620a. 
Shechem,  ii.  687*. 
Sheep,  ii.  620a ;  i.  64%  67bff. 
Shekel,  ii.  200%  819\ 
Shekinah,  ii.  621% 
Shelah,  ii.  622a. 
Shem,  ii.  622a. 
Shepherd,  ii.  620a. 
Shewbread,  ii.  622a. 
Shilling,  ii.  199% 
Ship,  i.  216% 
Shoe,  ii.  566% 
Shore,  i.  176a. 
Sibylline  Oracles,  i.  83a. 
Sick,  Sickness,  i.  462%  402a. 
Sickle,  ii.  622% 
Sidon,  ii.  622% 


Sifting,  ii.  623% 
Sighing,  ii.  624a. 
Sight,  ii.  624a. 

Sign,  ii.  625a ;  i.  151a ;  ii.  188%  837% 
Silence,  ii.  626%  754% 
Siloam,  ii.  628a. 
Silver,  ii.  199% 

Simeon,  ii.  628a  ;  i.  203a  ;  ii.  253a. 
Simon,  ii.  628b ;  i.  268» ;  ii.  846*. 
Simple,  Simplicity,  ii.  628% 
Sin,  ii.  630%  821". 
Confession  of,  i.  360a. 
Eternal,  i.  541%  788%  790b ;  ii. 

787% 
Original,   ii.  632b ;  i.  28%   99% 

552%  698*. 
Unpardonable,   i.    209%    617% 

650%  733a  ;  ii.  786b 
and  Death,  i.  428%  698a. 
and  Sickness,  i.  403%  794a. 
in  Apocalyptic,  i.  93a. 
in  Apocrypha,  i.  99*. 
Sincerity,  ii.  635a. 
Singing,  ii.  21 1% 
Sinlessness,  ii.  636a ;  i.  140%  295% 

361%  364%  472%  799* ;  ii.  163% 

337%  635%  761a. 
Sinners,  ii.  639%  688% 
Sir,  ii.  640a. 
Sirach,  i.  96*  ff. 
Sisters,  ii.  640\ 
Sixty,  ii.  252b. 

Skins,  i.  220b  [Bottle] ;  ii.  824% 
Skull,  Place  of,  i.  655a. 
Sky,  ii.  641%  484% 
Slave,  Slavery,  ii.  641%  649*. 
Sleep,  ii.  642a. 
Slothfulness,  ii.  642% 
Slowness  of  Heart,  ii.  643a. 
Smoking  Flax,  ii.  643a. 
Snare,  ii.  643a. 
Snow,  i.  40a. 

Sociability,  i.  143%  289aff. 
Socialism,  ii.  643%  429a. 
Social  Life,  ii.  646b  ;  i.  33aff. 
Socinianism,  i.  483a  ;  ii.  867a. 
Sodom,  ii.  650% 
Soldiers,  ii.  651a. 
Solitude,  ii  651% 
Solomon,  ii.  652a. 
Solomon's  Porch,  ii.  709*. 
Solomon  (Psalter  of),  i.  87a. 
Son,  Sonship,  ii.  652a ;  i.  182aff., 

305%   735bf.,   773b;  ii.   404% 

654aff.,  761bff. 
Son  of  David,  ii.   653a;  i.  526% 

636a  ;  ii.  176a,  221\ 
Son  of  God,  ii.  654a ;  i.  77a,  336b, 

476%  774a ;  ii.  175b,  221% 
Son  of  Man,  ii.  659a ;  i.  22%  336% 

476%     526%    691a;    ii.    174% 

223%  274% 
Son  of  Perdition,  i.  909b  ;  ii.  813% 
Son  of  the  Law,  i.  224%  225% 
Sons  of  Thunder,  i.  216a. 


Sop,  ii.  665a. 

Sorrow,  Man  of  Sorrows,  i.  142a ; 

ii.  665% 
Soul,  ii.  668a. 

Transmigration,  ii.  746a. 

Value,  i.  771% 
South,  ii.  670a. 
Sowing,  ii.  670" ;  i.  39% 
Span,  ii.  819% 
Sparrow,  i.  66a. 
Spear,  ii.  670% 
Spices,  ii.  670% 
Spies,  ii.  670% 

Spikenard,  ii.  671%  227%  265*. 
Spinning,  ii.  671% 
Spirit,  ii.  671%  831% 

Holy.     [See  Holy  Spirit]. 

Unclean,  i.  21%  438aff.,  733a; 
ii.  93% 
Spirituality,  i.  286bff. 
Spiritualizing    the  Parables,  ii. 

673% 
Spitting,  Spittle,  ii.  674a. 
Sponge,  i.  67a ;  ii.  803a. 
Staff,  ii.  674% 
Stall,  ii.  llla  [Manger]. 
Star,  ii.  674b ;  i.  409a ;  ii.  99*. 
State  after  Death,   i.    425b;    ii. 

668bf. 
Stater,  ii.  200% 
Stature,  i.  36% 

Steward,  Stewardship,  ii.  676b. 
Stigmata,  ii.  677a. 
Stoicism,  i.  797a. 
Stone,  ii.  678a. 
Stoning,  ii.  679% 
Storm,  ii.  591af. 
Stranger,  ii.  680*. 
Stream,  ii.  534\ 
Street,  ii.  680% 
Struggles  of  Soul,  ii.  680% 
Stumbling,   Stumbling-block,    L 

725% 
Suffering,  ii.  681b ;  i.  141%  278% 
531%  551af. ;  ii.  267a  ft. ,  665b  ff. 
Summer,  ii.  682a. 
Sun,  ii.  682\ 

Supernatural,  ii.  682%  186% 
Superscription,  ii.  732a. 
Supper,  ii.  683a. 
Supremacy,  ii.  683% 
Surprise,  ii.  684a ;  i.  47% 
Susanna,  ii.  685a. 
Swaddling  clothes,  ii.  685*. 
Swearing,  ii.  254%  423b ;  i.  546% 
Sweat,  ii.  685a ;  i.  215a. 
Swine,  i.  64% 
Sword,  ii.  686a. 
Sycamine,  ii.  686% 
Sychar,  ii.  686% 
Sycomore,  ii.  687%  686% 
Symeon,  ii.  628% 
Sympathy,  ii.  688a ;  i.  403* ;  ii. 

381%  492*. 
Synagogue,  ii.  689% 
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Synoptics,  Synoptists,  ii.  692b. 
Synoptic   Problem,    i.    670b ;    ii. 

84%  125* ft'.,  828% 
Syrophcenician  Woman,  ii.  692b. 

Tabernacles  (Feast  of),  ii.  694% 

Table,  Tablet,  ii.  694a. 

Tabor  (Mount),  ii.  694b. 

Talent,  ii.  199b,  819a. 

Talents  (Parable  of),  ii.  695\ 

Talitha  Cumi,  ii.  697% 

Tamar,  ii.  697a. 

Tares,  ii.  697a. 

Tassel,  i.  219b. 

Tatian  (Gospel  of),  i.  685a. 

Tax,   Taxing,   ii.   699a;  i.    143b, 

204bff.,  275a,  409b;  ii.  230% 

380a,  463a. 
Teacher,  ii.  699a. 
Teaching  of  Jesus,   ii.   699b;  i. 

18bff.,    108bff.,    148b,    213b, 

271b,   287%  362b,  472%  473b, 

485%  660%   661%  799bff. ;  ii. 

27 1%  292%  344% 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 

ii.  705a. 
Tears,  ii.  706a 
Temperance,  ii.  707a. 
Tempest,  ii.  591\ 
Temple,  ii.  708%  13%  307a. 
Temple  (Cleansing  of),  ii.  712b ;  i. 

243bf.,  443% 
Temple,  Visit  to,  i.  15%  225bff., 

361b. 
Temptation,  ii.  713a. 
in  the  Wilderness,    ii.    714b ; 

i.  16%  141%  362%  410%  530af., 

732%    761%    818b;    ii.    206% 

338bf.,  344%  414%  638%  651% 

714%  823% 
Ten,  ii.  249% 
Ten  Thousand,  ii.  250% 
Tent,  ii.  716% 
Terah,  ii.  716% 
Testament,  ii.  716b ;  i.  374a. 
Testaments  of  Twelve  Patriarchs, 

i.  87% 
Tetrarch,  ii.  717a. 
Text  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  717b. 
Thaddseus,  ii.  725a ;  i.  4a. 
Thanksgiving,  ii.  726a. 
Theophilus,  ii.  726% 
Thief,  ii.  727% 
Thirst,  ii.  727% 
Thirty,  ii.  252% 
Thistles,  ii.  728% 
Thomas,  ii.  728%  776a. 

Gospel  of,  i.  680%  682% 
Thorns,  ii.  729a. 

Crown  of,  i.  397a. 
Three,  ii.  249%  251a. 
Threshing-floor,  i.  40%  277a. 
Throne,  ii.  729% 
Thunder,  ii.  729% 
Tiberias,  ii.  729% 


Tiberius,  ii.  730% 

Tiles,  ii.  731a ;  i.  753a. 

Timseus,  i.  173% 

Time,  ii.  731a. 

Tithe,  ii.  732%  250%  431% 

Title  on  the  Cross,  ii.  732a. 

Titles  of  Christ,  ii.  219a. 

Tittle,  ii.  733a. 

Titus,  ii.  84% 

Tobit(Bk.),  i.  95a. 

Tolerance,  Toleration,   ii.    733b; 

i.  279% 
Toll,  ii.  455%  474a. 
Tomb,  ii.   734a ;   i.  241af.,  273% 

857a. 
Tongue,  ii.  735a. 
Tongues,  i.  737a ;  ii.  333% 
Tooth,  i.  737a ;  ii.  735a. 
Torch,  ii.  735% 
Torment,  ii.  736a. 
Touch,  ii.  736a. 
Towel,  ii.  737% 
Tower,  ii.  738a. 
Towns,  ii.  302a. 
Trachonitis,  ii.  738% 
Trade  and  Commerce,  ii.  738% 

259a. 
Trades,  ii.  740% 
Tradition,  ii.  741\ 
Traitor,  i.  909a. 
Transfiguration,  ii.  742%  206% 
Transmigration,  ii.  746% 
Travel,  ii.  746b- 
Treasure,  ii.  747% 
Treasury,  ii.  748%  709% 
Tree,  ii.  749a  ;  i.  395a. 
Trial  of  Jesus,  ii.  749b ;  i.  575% 

756b;  ii.  196% 
Tribe,  ii.  759a. 
Tribulation,  ii.  759a. 
Tribute,  ii.  759b ;  i.  246%  466a ; 

ii.  200a. 
Trinity,  ii.  759%  411% 
Triumphal  Entry,  i.  519",  749b; 

ii.  309a. 
Trumpet,  ii.  766a. 
Trust,  ii.  766b  ;  i.  279%  288a. 
Truth,  ii.  768a ;  i.  279%  892" ;  ii. 

576aff.,  704a. 
Tunic,  i.  340%  498a. 
Turban,  i.  498% 
Turning,  ii.  771%  498bf. 
Turtle-dove,  i.  65% 
Twelve,  i.  105a-  %  457b ;  ii.  252% 
Twelve  Apostles  (Gospel  of),  i. 

505%  680a. 
Two,  ii.  250% 
Tyre,  ii.  774% 

Ubiquity,  ii.  277a. 
Unbelief,  ii.  775\ 
Uncleanness,  ii.   12"  f.,  16%  457% 

458b 
Unclean    spirit,   i.    21%    438atf., 

733a ;  ii.  93% 


Unconscious  faith,  ii.  776% 

Understanding,  ii.  778% 

Undressed  cloth,  ii.  779a. 

Union,  ii.  779% 

Uniqueness,  ii.  780% 

Unity,  ii.  781"  ;  i.  327a ;  ii.  280% 

Universalism,   ii.  783b ;  i,    370b ; 

ii.  194%  572% 
Unjust   Steward,    i.   605%    623% 

746b ;  ii.  817a. 
Unleavened  Bread,  ii.  325% 
Unpardonable  Sin,   ii.   786b ;    L 

209%  617%  650% 
Upper  Room,  ii.  788% 
Uriah,  ii.  789% 
Usury,  i.  837a. 
Uzziah,  ii.  789% 

Vain,  ii.  790a. 
Veil,  ii.  790%  710a. 
Vengeance,  ii.  791a. 
Verily,  ii.  792b ;  i.  49% 
Vicarious  Sacrifice,  ii.  793a. 
Vicarious  Suffering,  ii.  793%  469a; 

i.  433% 
Victory,  ii.  800% 
Vigils,  ii.  599a. 
Village,  ii.  302a. 
Vine,  Vineyard,  ii.  800% 
Vine  (Allegory  of),  ii.  801a. 
Vinegar,  ii.  803a ;  i.  634a. 
Violence,  ii.  803% 
Viper,  i.  66% 
Virgin  Birth,  ii.  804b ;  i.  74"  ff., 

203af.,573%  783a;  ii.  639". 
Virgins  (Ten),  i.  605a. 
Virtue,  ii.  809% 
Vision,  i.  494a  ff. 
Visitation,  ii.  809% 
Voice,  ii.  810*. 
Vows,  ii.  810% 
Vulture,  ii.  81  lb;  i.  65% 

Wages,  ii.  81  la. 

Wagging,  i.  646% 

Wailing,  ii.  811%  2% 

Walk,  ii.  811% 

Wallet,  ii.  813a. 

War,  ii.  813%  303\ 

Waste,  ii.  813b 

Watch,  ii.  813b ;  i.  340% 

Water,  ii.  814a ;  i.  40% 

Water  and  Blood,  i.  216% 

Waterpot,  ii.  814% 

Way,  ii.  815% 

Wayside,  ii.  815% 

Wealth,   ii.  815b ;    i.   129%  506a; 

ii.  106%  429%  648%  747% 
Weariness,  ii.  818% 
Weaving,  ii.  818% 
Wedding  Garment,  ii.  818% 
Week,  ii.  731% 
Weeks,  Feast  of,  ii.  332% 
Weeping,  ii.  706% 
Weights  and  Measures,  ii.  818% 
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Well,  ii.  820b. 

Witness,  ii.  830b;  i.  892b. 

Year,  ii.  731b. 

West,  ii.  821a. 

False,  i.  575b. 

Yoke,  ii.  843a. 

Whale,  i.  895b ;  ii.  247%  625a. 

Woe,  ii.  832b. 

Young  man,  ii.  843b. 

Wheat,  ii.  821a. 

Wolf,  i.  65a. 

Wicked,  ii.  821b. 

Woman,  ii.  834b;  i.  577b;  ii.  649*. 

Zacchaeus,  ii.  844\ 

Widow,  ii.  822a. 

Womanliness,  ii.  836b. 

Zachariah,  i.  171b. 

Wife,  ii.  822". 

Wonders,  ii.  837b. 

Zacharias,     ii.     844b ;     i. 

190b, 

Wild  Beasts,  i.  64b. 

Word,  ii.  838a.     [See  Logos]. 

427\ 

Wilderness,  ii.  822b. 

Work,  i.  24bf.,  224b;  ii.  1%  431a. 

Zarephath,  ii.  845b. 

Will,   ii.  823b ;  i.  551b,  621a ;  ii. 

Works,  ii.  188a. 

Zeal,  ii.  845b. 

239",  669b. 

World,   ii.   839a;    i.   278b,    429*, 

Zealot,  ii.  846a. 

Wind,  ii.  824*. 

893b ;  ii.  361a. 

Zebedee,  ii.  846b. 

Wine,  ii.  824a ;  i.  401b,  634a. 

Worldliness,  ii.  840". 

Zebulun,  ii.  846b. 

Winter,  ii.  824b. 

Worm,  i.  67a. 

Zephaniah    (Apocalypse 

of),    L 

Wisdom,  ii.  825* ;  i.  22%  96aff. 

Wormwood,  i.  634a  [Gall]. 

91a. 

(Bk.),  i.  97bffi 

Worship,  ii.  389b,  390b,  691a. 

Zerah,  ii.  848b. 

of  Christ,  ii.  829b. 

Wrath,  i.  60*. 

Zerubbabel,  ii.  848b. 

Wise  Men,  ii.  97b. 

Writing,  ii.  842b. 

Zion,  i.  850b. 
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dyaWiav,  i.  903*. 

ayair7]T6s,  i.  188b. 

&yye\os,  ii.  605a. 

ayi&fc  w,  i.  366a- b,  700b. 

ayia<r/nbs,  ii.  561b. 

iiytos,  i.   728aff.,    730b;    ii.    550a, 

605b. 
07x6s,  ayvifa,  i.  728b ;  ii.  459\ 
dypbs,  i.  591\ 
aywvla,  i.  36b. 
dSeXtf>6s,  ii.  605b. 
tfSoXos,  ii.  635a. 
d0eo>os,  ii.  821b. 
dBereiv,  i.  453b. 
alytaKbs,  i.  176a. 
ai'Stis,  ii.  619a. 
of/ta,  ii.  605b. 
alvtiv,  i.  21  la. 
airxtivVi  ii-  618a. 
aiiSiv,  aldivios,  i.  540a,  787a ;  ii.  376% 

605b,  839a. 
d\d/3atrTpos,  -ov,  i.  41b. 
&\ri9eia,  -t}s,  -ivbs,  i.  570%  892b ;  ii. 

768b,  801b. 
afidpTT)fia,  i.  788a. 
dfj.apTw\bs,  ii.  639bf. 
dp.vbs,  ii.  620a. 
A/jupipXrio-Tpov,  ii.  241b. 
dj^atcw,  ii.  788b. 
dv&6ep.a,  i.  404b. 
dvaiSeia,  i.  793a. 
avd/jLvrjais,  ii.  74a. 
dvd7raucrts,  ii.  50011. 
dxdaracrts,  ii.  605b. 
dvaroX^,  i.  425a. 
dva.<pipd},  ii.  605b. 
aVoia,  ii.  96a. 
a>o/*os,  ii.  821b. 
dvrXelv,  ii.  815a. 
aTrapvto/mi,  ii.  598b. 
dTraifyaovta,  i.  97b. 
diriorfa,  -<?w,  ii.  775a. 
AttXoOs,  -6tVs,  i.  589a ;  ii.  628b. 
6.Trodvh<TKeiv,  i.  791b. 
&TroKa\frirTeii>,  -\pis,  i.  79b ;  ii.  605b. 
dir6K\vp.i,  i.  791a ;  ii.  76%  554*. 
&iroXvrpb<ii,  -tirpvcrts,  ii.  605b. 
iwopiui,  i.  491a. 


dn^oroXos,  i.  105b. 

d7rt6\eia,  i.  455a,  791b,  909b ;  ii. 

813b. 
apytipiov,  ii.  198a. 
dperl],  ii.  599b. 
&PXh,  ii-  538% 

dpxryfo,  i-  271a ;  ii.  20%  419a,  571b. 
&PX"v,  ii-  538b. 
apxiepeTs,  i.  297b. 
%w,  ii.  419a. 
dar-qp,  darpov,  ii.  674b. 
daadpiov,  ii.  200b. 
do-^eros,  ii.  778b. 
cuT(pa\^s,  i.  276b. 
dri/tia,  ii.  61 9a. 
a##i/a>,  i.  693a. 
&<pe<ru,  i.  437bf. ;  ii.  605% 

/SaTTT^w,  i.  169* ;  ii.  605b. 
pdirriff/xa,  -/J-bs,  i.  168b. 
pdpos,  i.  241a. 
/Saordfr,  i.  90Sb. 
/3dros,  i.  242b  f .  ;  ii.  729a. 
Pa.TTa[-o-]Xoy£a>,  ii.  499b,  790a. 
p8e~Xvyp.a  rrjs  £prnu!i<Tem,  i.  6b. 
pepainu,  i.  626a ;  ii.  605b. 
P^Xos,  -6u,  ii.  422". 
/3idfeTCU,  ii.  803b. 
pios,  ii.  39a. 
p\acr<pT)/ji,la,  ii.  423b. 
p\t™,  i.  446b ;  ii.  596a. 
pbOvvos,  ii.  367b. 
phew,  ii.  620a. 
/3/)^os,  i.  161a,  823a. 

ya£o<pvXdiaov,  ii.  748b. 
ye\dio,  ii.  9b. 
^exed,  i.  639b. 
yev^ia,  i.  208b. 
yevvdw,  i.  182a. 
ylyvecrffat,  ii.  28  la. 
yiyvdxriceiv,  ii.  778b. 
yKuxrabKOfiov,  i.  167b. 
yayyifa,  ii.  21  la. 
ypdp.na.ra,  i.  202a ;  ii.  584bf. 
ypa<t>-fi,  ii.  584b  f . 

Saifi6viov,  ii.  605b. 
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SaKpfcw,  ii.  706b. 

SetXds,  i.  381a. 

SeoTroYijr,  ii.  55a. 

devrepoirpwrov,    i.    41  lb ;    ii.    541b, 

724a. 
Si)vdpiov,  ii.  199b. 
didpoXos,  ii.  605b. 
8407077^(1;,  ii.  21  la. 
diadJKr],  i.  374a ;  ii.  717a. 
Sidxwos,  -eiV,  ii.  182b,  613a. 
duucplveffdai,  i.  491b. 
8i.$a(rKa\la,  i.  485a. 
5t5ax^,  i.  485a. 
Skaios,  SiKaiocrdini,  i.  915b ;  ii.  529a, 

606a. 
Sucaiwpa,  ii.  283a. 
SIktvov,  ii.  241b. 
Surr&friv,  i.  491a. 
SoKo'r,  i.  176a. 
56£a,  -<£fw,  i.  648b,  892b ;  ii.  606a, 

621". 
SoOXos,  i.  221a ;  ii.  613a. 
Bpaxpy,  SlSpax^ov,  ii.  200a. 
oW/ieis,  ii.  188b. 
Siva/us,  i.  607a. 
Svvda-Tijs,  ii.  419\ 
Soipedv,  i.  647a. 

<?0yiKo's,  ii.  606a- 

£0w,  ii.  229%  606\ 

eitfwXoy,  ii.  606a. 

elXiKpivqs,  ii.  635\ 

e^j-ij,  ii.  330b. 

els,  i.  795b. 

iicKXyala,  i.  329%  560* ;  ii.  606a. 

i-K\tyeii>,  i.  307b- 

iK\eicr6s,  i.  308%  51  la;  ii.  606a. 

iKirXria-ao/J-ai.,  i.  48%  131% 

Aeoj,  i.  687% 

"EXX?7>')  'EWrfviiTT-qs,  i.  691a-  % 

£p.ppip.do8ai,  i.  62b. 

ip.<pavlfa,  ii.  112b. 

<b,  i.  794b 

^c  rots  toO  warpSs  pov,   i.   228a-  % 

243a-  % 
iv  Xpert,  i.  795a;  ii.  403a-  %  411% 

565a,  748\ 
ivipyeia,  i.  607a. 
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evrervXiyp-i'vov,  ii.  225a,  510". 

e&Tafa,  ii.  594% 

efiuTa/iai,  i.  47% 

e^ovdevetv,  -Sevelv,  -Sevovv,  i.  454a. 

4£ov<rla,  i.  606b. 

fTri,  i.  795b. 

ein0upJui,  i.  453a ;  ii.  95\ 

emotiinos,  ii.  58b,  62a. 

einaKOTrtw,  -os,  -i),  ii.  606%  809b. 

eirlTpoiros,  ii.  676b. 

en-dnT-cu,  ii.  104a. 

fyva,  ii.  188\ 

e'py&frea-dai,  ii.  la. 

epevvdw,  ii.  594% 

etfayyeXy-w,  -Atov,  i.  659b ;  ii.  606a. 

eMo^u,  -la,  i.  308b,  355a. 

evepy^Tr/s,  i.  192a. 

ei)Xo7c&>,    -/a,   -ijtoj,   i.   189a,  211a ; 

ii.  606a- 
evxapurTew,   -la,   i.    189%  211a;    ii. 

726a. 
i<p<j>add,  i.  522\ 

£•77X05,  i.  49%  521b. 

M,  i.  538a,  788%  789%  892a ;  ii. 

30a,  606a. 
&v,  ii.  39a. 
faoyoviu,  faotrodw,  ii.  606a. 

rp/ep.oveiwv,  ii.  464a. 
■tjye/jubv,  ii.  418b. 
r)\tKla,  i.  36b. 
ii/x^pa,  ii.  606a. 
^cruxdfw,  ii.  330b. 

6ap/34op.ai,  i.  47b. 
ddvaros,  i.  791b  J  ii.  606a. 
tfav/idfco,  i.  47b. 
0<?XWa,  ii.  669b. 
0<?Xw,  i.  453a. 
Beds,  ii.  606a. 
0Xi^s,  i.  35b ;  ii.  759a. 
8p6/j.pos,  ii.  685b. 
8vp.lap.a,  i.  814a. 

i-Sios,  i.  745a. 
iep6i»,  ii.  708\ 
iXdo-KOjuai,  ii.  441b,  606a. 
iXao-/i6s,  ii.  606a,  796a. 
i\a<TT-fipiov,  ii.  606b,  797b. 
i/idrtoc,  i.  338%  499a 

Ka8ap6s,  -£fw,  -icrp.6s,  ii.  459a. 

/Kuc/a,  ii.  606b. 

KaKos,  ii.  821b. 

Kap«a,  i.  709b  ;  ii.  344a. 

K&P<pos,  i.  176*. 

KaTa/3oX^  Koupov,  i.  620*. 
/cartryeXdw,  ii.  9b 
KaraKXivw,  ii.  152\ 
KaraXkay-fi,  -draw,  ii.  474a   797a. 
KaTaXD/xa,  ii.  788b. 
Kardwavo-is,  ii.  606b. 
rardpa,  i.  405\ 
KaraKppovetv,  i.  454a. 


Ke5pov,  KeSpojv,  Kedptbv,  i.  237b. 

Kev(i)/J.a,  i.  629b. 

Kepala,  ii.  733a. 

Kf/ios,  ii.  606b. 

Kep/xa,  ii.  198b. 

Ke0aXfs,  ii.  536a. 

KexapLTW/xefrj,  i.  76b. 

/cXoieo'  .,  ii.  706a. 

K\r)povofieio,  -la,  -os,  ii.  606b. 

(cX^pos,  ii.  606b. 

Kodpdvrijs,  ii.  201a. 

/coiviu,  -6s,  ii.  606b. 

Koivavla,  i.  587a. 

k6kkos,  i.  369a. 

Ko\a<plfa,  i.  239b. 

k<SXjtos,  i.  219b. 

KOTnav,  ii.  la 

Kotr/ios,  i.  893a  ;  ii.  606%  839a. 

Kov<TTw8ia,  ii.  813b. 

xdipivos,  i.  174a. 

Kparurre,  ii.  727a. 

Kpiyco,  i.  913b. 

Krlfa,  ktIctls,  ii.  606b. 

jsu/Sefa,  i.  278a. 

KwdpLov,  i.  64b  ;  ii.  693bn. 

k^ios,  ii.  55%  224a- b,  606b. 

Kw<p6s,  i.  426b. 

Xads,  ii.  229*,  606b. 

\arpeieiv,  ii.  613a. 

Xeirrov,  ii.  201a. 

XeiTovpyew,  -la,  ii.  182%  606%  613a. 

\6yiov,  ii.  45a. 

X070S,  i.  98" ;  ii.  50%  158a. 

\irpov,  avrlXiiTpov ,  \vrpou,  -ciktis,  ii. 

468",  606",  794% 
\vXvia,  i.  268b. 

fialvevdai,  ii.  96b. 

fiaicdpios,  -Ifriv,  i.  177%  211%  213a. 

lw.Kpodvp.la,  ii.  53b. 

fiaprvpla,  i.  892b. 

fiaariyooi,  ii.  58  la. 

liArtpi,  ii.  790a. 

pAxaipa,  ii.  686". 

MfyaXetirijs,  ii.  104*. 

f/,eya\ai<nji>r),  ii.  104b. 

fitpos,  ii.  383b. 

f/.e<rlTr)s,  i.  113\ 

/teTeoiptfrirdai,  i.  271%  491a. 

(upto/mi,  -t)ti}s,  i.  555a. 

/ua-dos,  i.  725% 

/ixa,  ii.  199% 

M07t\dXos,  i.  427a. 

fioixela,  i.  29% 

jUoj/57,  i.  5a ;  ii.  115a. 

fiovoycrf/s,  i.   97%   182";  ii.  281% 

657a,  723a,  805% 
p.v<TTr)piov,  ii.  213%  606% 
P-upe,  i.  604% 

Nafapd,  ii.  237a. 
Nafapj/vds,  -aipcuos,  ii.  235% 
pads,  ii.  708a. 
veaWas,  ii.  843% 


vr/trios,  i.  161a. 
vtirriip,  i.  174% 
yoeti/,  ii.  778b. 
vbpiapa,  ii.  198% 
cd/tios,  ii.  606% 

£<?<m?s,  ii.  384a. 

£tfXox,  i.  395a ;  ii.  674%  749*. 

doVyds,  i.  695b  f . 

oUodopJui,  -17,  i.  240b ;  ii.  606% 

oUov6p.os,  -la,  ii.  676% 

olvoirorys,  i.  649% 

8vop.a,  ii.  217%  607a. 

offios,  i.  728%  730% 

oipav6s,  i.  711%  ii.  607a. 

SxXos,  ii.  209a 

6\pdpiov,  i.  66%  598a. 

dfibviov,  ii.  81  la. 

irah,  i.  221a ;  ii.  607a. 
Trapa^oXi},  ii.  312%  445a. 
irapaSeuros,  ii.  607a. 
Trapd/ckr/ros,     irapd/cXi?<7ts,     i.     34% 

367b ;  ii.  317% 
irapacKevij,  ii.  7%  409a. 
irapdivos,  i.  783b  f . ;  ii.  807%  808% 
irapotp.ia,  ii.  445a. 
Trapo\j/ls,  i.  465a. 

7T€4pdfw,  ireipao-pi,6s,  ii.  607%  713a- 
Trepi,  ii.  607a. 
irepiiraTe'tv,  ii.  81  la. 
irepi.Tip.veLV,  -to/l^,  ii.  607a. 
7r^Tpa,    Wrpos,    i.    248%    786an. ; 

ii.  535b. 
irivaKlbtov,  ii.  694a. 
irurrei'ieiv,  Trlarts,  i.  568%  893a ;  ii. 

607\ 
vuTTiidi,  ii.  265%  671a. 
7rXd|,  ii.  694a. 
ir\eove£la,  i.  380% 
ir\Tj6os,  ii.  209a 
irXiipoDv,  i.  625b  If. 
TrX^pwyua,  i.  629a. 
wvevp.a,  ii.  344%  607%  668%  672% 
■n-oUii),  ii.  74a. 
Troifialveiv,  ii.  539%  620". 
iroip.i\v,  ii.  620a. 
TTolp-vq,  ii.  620a. 
Tovripds,  ii.  59%  63%  821% 
iropeiiecrdai,  ii.  812% 
Tropi/euw,    -6fa,    -1;,   i.   703bf. ;    ii 

607\ 
Trorairds,  i.  76b. 
irp&KTcap,  ii.  263\ 
xpai5s,  -i/T77s,  ii.  159% 
Trpeafteta,  i.  49a. 
irpbfiaTov,  ii.  620\ 
irpbvoia,  ii.  448a 
irpoaaywyii,  i.  12b. 
Trpoaatre'a),  i.  184an. 
irpotp^T-qs,  -eiju,  -eia,  ii.  607a. 
TrpwrdroKOS,  i.  235%  597a. 
7rTa>x6s,  i.  184a  n. 
wv^iov,  ii.  694% 
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pd/35os,  ii.  674b. 
pdin<r/j.a,,  ii.  757a. 
pofupala,  ii.  686a. 

aay-qv-q,  ii.  242a. 

ca.pl,  i.  599a ;  ii.  607\ 

veio-pAs,  i.  504a. 

<jtht)via.i;ii<jQa.i,  ii.  91b,  96a. 

<rqneiov,  ii.  188b,  625a. 

iriydw,  cri&)7r<£w,  ii.  330b. 

(Tiros,  i.  369a 

ffK&vSaKov,  -l^eiv,  i.  61a;  ii.  259b. 

<TK7]vr),  VK-qvovv,  ii.  622a. 

<tk6tos,  -La,  ii.  607a. 

ffocpia,  i.  225a ;  ii.  826\ 

(rireKOvk&Tiiip,  ii.  378a. 

(rweipa,  i.  167b. 

ffir\ayx"lli'o/JLai,  ii.  368a. 

awbpip.a,  i.  369a. 

airvpls,  i.  174a. 

(miTifp,  ii.  198",  200b. 

aTax^s,  i.  369a 

o-TTJdos,  ii.  694b. 

(TTiy/xaTa,  ii.  677a. 

(TTpaTTjyds,  i.  271a. 

<TTp£<pw,  iTio-Tpt<p'ta,  -o<t>ri,  ii.  771a. 

avyKvpla,  i.  277b. 


<7v\\vireo/ji.a.i,  ii.  368a. 

<Tvve\detv,  i.  235a. 

axjvuivai,  avvecns,  crvverds,  ii.  778a. 

<rxou>Lov,  ii.  581b. 

<Til)^w,  <ro>Trip,  -rjpia,  -rjptov,  ii.  552h, 

556b,  571b,  607b. 
irw/ia,  i.  217a. 

rdXai-Tov,  ii.  199b. 
Ta./ueTov,  i.  338b. 
Tapdcrcrti},  i.  48a. 
Taireii'ocfrpoaijvT),  i.  758a. 
t4ktwv,  i.  240a. 
reXe^,  i.  626a. 
rfKeios,  ii.  341a-  b. 
r^as,  ii.  188b,  625a,  837bf. 
Tpa7reftr<u,  i.  168a. 
rpi^Xiov,  i.  464a. 
Tiryxd^a),  i.  277b- 
TV7ros,  u7TOTi57ra;o'ij,  i.  555a. 

£fy>/a,  ii.  384a. 

uWs  tov  avQpibwov,  ii.  661a. 

inrqpiTw,  ii.  182a,  263a,  378%  613a. 

virSSeiyfia,  i.  555a. 

iiirbicpicns,  i.  765a. 

inro/iomj,  ii.  53b. 


<pai\bvq$,  i.  338\ 
(pavTCUTfia,  i.  lllb. 
<t>a.Tvi),  ii.  Hla 
006vos,  i.  521b. 
<t>iXa.vdpunria,  ii.  356b. 
0i/i6w,  ii.  330b. 
<£<5/3os,  i.  381a-  b. 
(popriov,  i.  240b. 
(ppayeXkow,  ii.  581a. 
0/x?a/>,  ii.  367b. 
<pv\a,K7i,  ii.  813b. 
^wj/tJ,  ii.  810a. 

0<2s,  ipcorifa,  -<r/j.6i,  i.  595%  892b; 
ii.  607b. 

XaXras,  i.  230b ;  ii.  198b. 

X&pu,    i.    686b,    689b,    697b;    ii. 

607b 
xMapxos,  i.  271a,  307a. 
X^df,  i.  338a,  499a. 
XPv<tt6t7}s,  i.  929b. 
Xpto-Tos,  ii.  171a,  219b,  607b. 
XwXo's,  ii.  2b. 
X&pa-,  x^P^o"!  i-  591a. 

^i/xi  ii.  344a,  668%  672b. 
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Genesis. 
3  ii.  633b. 

315  ii.  172". 

4910  ii.  173a. 

Leviticus. 
2626  ii.  293a. 

Numbers. 
217"9  ii.  204b. 

W  ii.  173%  675b. 

Deuteronomy. 
1815  ii.  173\ 

2123  ii.  512a. 

2  Kings. 
I2  i.  181b. 

Psalms. 

2  ii.  452". 

27  i.  182bf. 

8  ii.  452b. 

16  ii.  452b. 

1610  i.  728"  ;  ii.  507b. 

22  ii.  453". 

3421  ii.  453a. 

40  ii.  453a. 

4110  ii.  453b. 

45  ii.  453b. 

6818  ii.  829a. 

69  ii.  454a. 

72  ii.  454a. 

10226-28  H.  451b_ 

110  i.  23%  148b  f.  ;  ii.  454a. 

HO1  ii.  273a,  614a. 

118  ii.  454b. 

US22  i.    706»  f. ;    ii.    679b, 

710b. 

Proverbs. 
421  ii.  269a. 

912  ii.  269a. 

1527  ii.  269a. 


Isaiah. 

7"  i.  782a ;  ii.  806b. 

II1  ii.  235bf.,  237a. 

2913  ii.  790"- 

49s  ii.  235b. 

Daniel. 
713        '    ii.  659b  ff. 
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